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n hat 18 to be observed in history, besides the events and 
Pe chronology 





HE aan of profane history would little deserve to 
have a serious attention, and a considerable length of 
e bestowed upon it, if it were confined to the bare 
ai mlédge of ancient transactions, and an uninteresting 
“inquiry into ‘the eras when each of them happened. It 
| little concerns us to know, that there were once such men 

‘ Ss Alexander, Cesar, Aristides, or Cato, and that they 
lived in this or that period; that the empire of the 
ssyrians made way for that of the Babylonians, and the 


















-atter for the empire of the Medes and Persians, who 
_ were themselves subjected by the Blacestopianes 4 as these 
were afterwards by the Romans. 

os o 4 * 


1 “The causes of the rise and fall of Empures. 






But it highly concerns us to know, by what methods 
yose empires were founded; by what steps they rose 
to that exalted pitch of grandeur which we so, much 
admire ; what it was that constituted their true glory and 
“felicity ; and what were the causes of their declension and 


of. 









The gemus and character of natons, and of the great 
persons that governed them. 


| Itis of no less importance to study attentively the man- 
‘ers of different nations ; their genius, laws, and customs ; 
nd especially to acquaint ourselves with ‘the character 
oe disposition, the talents, virtues, and even vices of 
se by whom they were governed ; ; and whose good or 
bad qualities contributed to the grandeur or decay of the 
states over which they presided. 

pee are ae erent obec which ancient history pre: 
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4. The connection between Sacred and Profane History 2 ae 





time, all the great men who were any ways conspicuous , 
thereby instructing us, by example rather than precept, 

the arts of empire ¢ and war, the principles of governmen 
the rules of policy, the maxims of civil society, and th 
conduct of life that suits all ages and conditions. ~ - 











3. The Origin and Progress of Arts and Sciences. — 











We acquire, at the same time, another knowledge, | 
which cannot but excite the attention of all persons who 
have a taste and inclination for polite learning ; 1 meah 
the manner in which arts and sciences were invented, Ng 
cultivated, and improved. We there discover, and trace 
as it were with the eye, their origin and progress; and 
perceive, with admiration, that the nearer we approach 
those countries which were once inhabited by the sons of 
Noah, in the greater perfection we find the arts and ratte 
sciences ; whereas they seem to be either neglected or 
forgotten, in proportion to the remoteness of nations from Se 
them; so that, when men attempted to revive those arts 
and sciences, they were obliged to go back to the eine 
from whence they originally flowed. 

I give only a transient view of these objects, though so 0 
very important, in this place, because I have already — 
treated them at some length elsewhere.* 



































especially to be observed. 


But another object of infinitely greater importance, 
claims our attention. For although profane history treats — 
only of nations who had imbibed all the absurdities of a_ 
superstitious worship; and abandoned themselves to allthe 
irregularities of which human nature, after the fall of the =". 
first man, became capable; it nevertheless proclaims 
universally the greatness of the Almighty, his power, his ne oi 
justice, and above all, the admirable wisdom with which 
his providence governs the universe. : 

If the t inherent conviction of this last truth raised 





this one point of wisdom, viz. ‘that every thing which we see is 
governed and directed by the divinity of the immortal gods, that — 
we have surpassed all other nations. —Orat, de Arusp. ere ae 
‘9, s a 








ae Catcording to Cicero’ 8 | observation, the Ronen above all 
other nations; we may, in like manner, affirm, that 
nothing gives history a greater superiority to many other 
Bee os branches of literature, than to-see in a manner unprinted, 
in almost every page of it, the precious footsteps and 
Fics ‘shining proofs of this great tr uth, viz. that God disposes all 
events as supreme Lord and Sovereign; that he alone 
determines the fate of kings and the. duration .of empires ; 
and that he transfers the government of kingdoms from 
one nation to another * because of the unrighteous dealings 

and wickedness committed therein 








ae He presided at the Disperston of Men, after the Flood. 


We discover this important truth in. going back to the 
most remote antiquity, and the origin of profane history ; 
[ mean, to the dispersion of the posterity of Noah into the 
several countries of the earth where they settled. Liberty, 
EB uice; views of interest, a love for certain countries, and 
_, similar motives, were, in outward appearance, the only 
- causes of the different choice which men made in these 
“various migrations. But the Scriptures inform us, that 
amidst the trouble and confusion that followed the sudden 
_ change in the language of Noah’s descendants, God pre- 
_ sided invisibly over all their counsels and deliberations : 
_ that nothing was transacted but by the Almighty’s ap- 
pointment; and that he alone guided f and settled all 
mankind, agreeably to the dictates of his mercy and justice : 







face of the earth.” 
It is true indeed that God, even in those early ages, had 

-a peculiar regard for that people, whom he was one day 
to consider as his own. He pointed out the country 
_ which he designed for them ; he caused it to be possessed 

- by another laborious nation, who applied themselves. to 
- cultivate and adorn it; and to improve the future inheri- 
- tance of the Israelites. He then fixed, in that country, 
the like number of families, as were to be settled in it, when 
‘the sons of Israel should, at the appointed time, take 
possession of it; and did not suffer any of the nations, 
which were not subject to the curse pronounced by No a 
against. Canaan, to enter upon an inheritance. that was to 
__ be given up entirely to the Israelites. || « Quando dividebat 
 Altissimus gentes, quando separabat filios Adam, constituit 
terminos populorum juxtanumerum filiorum Israel.” But 
this peculiar regard of God to his future people, does not 
‘interfere with that which he had for the rest of the nations of 
the earth, asis evident from the many passages of Scripture, 
which teach us, that the entire succession of ages is present 
3 to him ; that nothing is transacted in the whole universe, 
but by his appointment ; and that he directs the several 
events of it from age to age. § ‘Tu es conspector se- 
culorum. A seculo usque in seculum respicis.”’ 


Bag 
i, ae 


God alone has fixed the fate of all empures, both with re- 
spect to his own people and the reign of his Son. 


We must therefore consider, as an indisputable princi- 
* Eeclus. x. 8 
+ The ancients themselves, according to Pindar, (Olymp. Od. 
-vil.) had retained some idea, that the dispersion of men was not 
the effect of chance, but that they had been settled in different 
Lis countries by the appointment of Providence. 
St Gen. xi. 8, 9, 
“When the most High divided the nations, and separated 
‘the ’sons of Adam, he set the bounds of the people according to the 
S “number of the children of Israel,”? (whom he had in view.) This 
4 ie one of the interpretations ( which appears very natural) that is 
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_ {% The Lord scattered them abroad from thence upon the 













ple, sah as the: ane ee Predation of the stdy of te iat! 


fane history, that the providence of the. Almighty has, 

from all eternity, appointed the establishment, duration, ‘ 
and destruction of kingdoms and empires, as well in re- — 
gard to the general plan: of the whole universe, known only 


to God, who constitutes the order and wonderful harmony —_ 


of its several parts; as’ particularly with respect to the — 
people of Israel, and still more with regard to the Messiah, — 
and the establishment of the Church, which is his great — 
work, the end and design of all his other works, and ever 
present to his sight ; ** « Notum aseculo est Domino opus 
suum. 

God has vouchsafed to discover to us, m holy Gcciitur e, 
a part of the relation of the several nations of the earth te 
his own people ; and the little so discovered, diffuses 
great light over the history of those nations, cl whom we | 
shall have but a very imperfect idea, unless we have re-_ 
course to the inspired writers. They alone display, and_ 
bring to light, the secret thoughts of princes, their inco- 
herent projects, their foolish pride, their impious and 
cruel ainbition : 
springs of victories and overthrows ; of the grandeur and 
declension of nations ; the rise and ruin of states; and | 
teach us, what indeed is the principal benefit to be de- — 
rived from history, the judgment which the Almighty 
forms both of princes and empires, and consequently, 2 
what idea we ourselves ought to entertain of them. 


Powerful kings appointed to punish or protect Israel. 


Not to mention Egypt, that served at first as the cradle 
(if I may be allowed the expression) of the holy nation ; 
and which afterwards was a severe prison, and a ee 
furnace to tf it; and, at last, the scene of the most astonish- 
ing miracles that God ever wrought in favour of Israel ; 
not to mention, I say, Egypt, the mighty empires of 
Nineveh and Babylon furnish a thousand proofs of the 
truth here advanced. 

Their most powerful monarchs, Tiglath-Pilesar, Sal- 
manasar, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, and many more, 
were, in God’s hand, as So many instruments, which he — 
employed to punish the transgressions of his people. 
{tf ‘* He lifted up an ensign to the nations from far, and 
hissed unto them from the end of the earth, to come and 
receive his orders.” He himself put the sword intotheir _ 
hands, and appointed their marches daily. He breathed . 
courage and ardour into their soldiers ; made their ar- 
mies indefatigable in labour, and invincible in battle ; and — 
spread terror and consternation wherever they directed 
their steps. 

The rapidity of their conquests ought to have enabled 
them to discern the invisible hand which conducted them. 
But, says one of these |||| kings in the name of the rest, 
§§ «« By the strength of my hand I have done it, and bymy _ 
wisdom; for [ am prudent. And I have removed the 
bounds of the people, and have robbed their treasures, 
and I have put down the inhabitants like a valiant man. 
And my hand hath found as a nest the riches of the 





given to this passage, Deut. xxxii, 8. 
§ Ecclus. xxxvi. 17, xxxix. 19. 
** Known unto God are all his works from the foundation ol - 

the world. Acts xy. 18. 
tt “¢T will bring you out from under the burdens of the 

Egyptians, and I will rid you out of their bondage,” Exod. vi, 6 

*¢ Out of the iron furnace, even out of Egypt,” Deut, i iv. 20 
t Isa. v. 26, 30. x. 28, 34. wil. 4, 5. ey 
i Sennacherib. 

69 Isa. x. 13, 14. 





they reveal the true causes and hidden ~ 





or opened the mouth, or peeped.” 


w did he § appear in that of the Almighty? Only asa 
altern agent, a servant sent by his master: * “ The 
d of his anger, and the staff in his hand.”? God’s de- 
‘sign was to chastise, not to extirpate his children. 
_ Sennacherib ¢ “had it in his heart to destroy and cut off 
a all nations.”” What then will be the issue of this kind of 

contest between the designs of God, and those of this 

prince ? ?{ At the time that he fancied himself already 
ossessed of Jerusalem, the Lord, with a single blast, dis- 
rses all his proud hopes ; destroys, in one night, an 
indred fourscore and five thousand of his forces: and 
| putting a hook m his nose, and a bridle in his lips (as 
foe he had been a wild beast,) he leads him back to 
is own dominions, covered with infamy, through the 
midst of those nations, who, but a little befor e, had beheld 
him i in all his pride and haughtiness. 

_ Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, appears still more 
visibly governed by a Providence, to which he himself is 
an entire stranger, but which presides over all his delibe- 
Y -Fations, and determines all his actions. 

§ Being come at the head of his army to two highways, 
S the one of which led to Jerusalem, and the other to Rab- 
_ bah, the chief city of the Ammonites, this king, not know- 
ing which of them it would be best for him to strike into, 
“debates for some time with himself, and at last casts lots. 
God makes the lot fall on Jerusalem, to fulfil the menaces 
1e had pronounced against that city, viz. to destroy it, to 
burn the temple, and lead its inhabitants into captivity. 

** One would imagine, at first sight, that this king had 
been prompted to besiege Tyre, merely from a political 
ew, viz. that he might not leave behind him so powerful 
and well fortified a city ; ; nevertheless, asuperior will had 
_ decreed the siege of Tyre. God designed on one side, to 
-. humble the pride of Ithobal its king, who fancying himself 
_wiser than Daniel, whose fame was s spread over the whole 
east ; and ascribing entirely to his rare and uncommon 
prudence the extent of his dominions, and the greatness 
of his riches, persuaded himself that he was TT “¢ a god, and 
sat in the seat of God.’’ @n the other side, he also de- 
signed to chastise the luxury, the voluptuousness, and the 
pride of those haughty merchants, who thought themselves 
_kings of the sea, and sovereigns over crowned heads ; and 

especially, that inhuman joy of the Tyrians, who looked 
upon the fall of Jerusalem (the rival of Tyre) as their 
own aggrandizement. These were the motives which 
srompted God himself to lead Nebuchadnezzar to Tyre ; 
nd to make him execute, though unknowingly, his com- 
_ mands. _ Iperrco, ecce EGo appucam ad Tyrum Nabu- 
- chodenesor. 

}{ To recompense this monarch, whose army the Al- 
mighty had caused ||| ‘to serve a great service against 
_ Tyre” (these are God’s own words ;) and to compensate 
_ the Babylonish troops, for the grievous toils they had sus- 
tained during a thirteen years siege ; §§ “I will give, saith 
the Lord God, the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadnezzar, 
amine of Babylon ; and he gel take her multitude, and 





: . Isa, x. 5. t Ibid. ver. 7. t Ibid. ver. 12. 

: a “ Because thy rage against me, and thy tumult is come up 
to mine ears, therefore I will put my hook into thy nose, and 
bridle in thy lips, and I will tum thee back by the way by 
ich thou camest,” 2 Kings xix. 28. 
est 2, 23. ** Ezek. xxvi. xxvii. xxviii. 





S Scthetoth eggs that a are “left, ae \F 
[all the earth, and there was none that moved the 












































this monarch, so august and wise in his own eye, 


But | 


; watchful spirits is formed, who weigh, in ‘the balance of © 
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— ee 
ike ee spoil, and we her prey, and it shall be fa ee 
wages for his army.” — ee 
The same Nebuchadnezzar, eager to immortalize kaw ising 
name by the grandeur of his exploits, was determined to 
heighten the glory of his conquests by his splendour and «25a 

| magnificence, in embellishing the capital of his empire with ‘Z 
pompous edifices, and the most sumptucus ornaments. — ie 
But whilst a set of adulating courtiers, on whom he 
lavished the highest honours and immense riches, make = 


all places resound with his name, an august senate of 


is % 


truth, the actions of kings, and pronounce upon them a- 

sentence from which there lies no appeal. ‘The king got 
Babylon is cited before this tribunal, in which there pre- 
sides the Supreme Judge, who, to a vigilance which 
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Ba 


ny 


wi 
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nothing can elude, adds a holiness that will not allow of s4 a 
the least irregularity. Vigil et sanctus. In this tribunal — PB 
all Nebuchadnezzar’s actions, which were the admiration = et 
and wonder of the public, are examined with rigour; and 
a search is made into the inward recesses of his heart, io pee 


discover his most hidden thoughts. How will this formi- . ~ 
dable inquiry end? At the instant that Nebuchadnezzar. 
walking in his palace, and revolving, with a secretcom- 
placency, his exploits, his grandeur and magnificence, is = x | 
saying to himself, *** «1s not this great BabylonthatI built 
for the house of the kingdom, by the might of my power. 
and for the honour of my majesty ?” m this very instant, 
when, by vainly flattering himself that he held his power 
and kingdom from himself alone, he usurped the seat of 
the Almighty : : a voice from heaven pronounces his sen- 
tence, and declares to him, that, 717 “‘ his kingdom was de— 
parted from him, that he should be driven from men, aa ee 
his dwelling be with the beasts of the field, until he knew _ a 
that the Most High ruled in the kingdoms of men, ams 
gave them to whomsoever he would.” : 
This tribunal, which is for ever assembled, though invi 
sible to mortal eyes, pronounced the like sentence on ieee 
famous conquerors, on those heroes of the pagan world, 
who, like Nebuchadnezzar, considered themselves as the 
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3 
sole authors of their exalted fortune ; as independent on — Se 
authority of every kind, and as not holding of a eS re 
power. ree 

As God appointed some princes to be the instruments a. 
of his vengeance, he made others the dispensers of his 
goodness. He ordained Cyrus to be the deliverer of his — os 
people; and, to enable him to support with dignity se 
glorious a function, he endued him with all the qualities = 
which constitute the greatest captains and princes: and 
caused that excellent education to be given him, which ae 
the heathens so much admired, though they ueitherknew 


the author nor true cause of it. ae 
We see in profane history the extent and swiftness mi es 
his conquests, the intrepidity of his courage, the wisdom — 
of his views and designs ; his greatness of soul, his noble 
generosity ; bis truly paternal affection for his subjects ; 
and, on their part, the grateful returns of love and tender- 
ness, which made them consider him rather as their pro- 
tector and father, than as their lord and sovereign. We 
find, I say, all these particulars in profane history ; but 
we do not perceive the secret principle of so many exalted - 
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t> Chap. xxviii. 2. 
ti This incident is related more at large in the history of the 


; Egyptians, under the reign of Amasis. 


‘fi Chap. xxix. 18, 20. i} Dar. iv. 1—34, 
=== Dan. iv. 30. eis 
tit Chap. iv. 31, 32. / “2 








these wonderful’events. 








qualities, nor the hidden spring which set them in 
motion. ey 
But Isaiah discloses them, and delivers himself in words 
Suitable to the greatness and majesty of the God who in- 
_. 3pired him. He * represents this all-powerful God of 
armies as leading Cyrus by the hand, marching before 
him, conducting him from city to city, and from province 

_ to province; ‘subduing nations before him, loosening 
the loins of kings, breaking in pieces gates of brass, cutting 
1a sunder the bars of iron,” throwing down the walls and 
bulwarks of cities, and putting him in possession “ of the 


ee treasures of darkness, and the hidden riches of secret 


_ places.” aie, 
} The prophet also tells us the cause and motive of all 
It was in order to punish Baby- 
lon, and to deliver Judah, that the Almighty conducts 
Cyrus, step by step, and gives success to all his enter- 
_ prises. {<I have raised him up in righteousness, and I 
will direct all his ways. For Jacob my servant’s sake, 
and Israel mine elect.’? But this prince is so blind and 
ungrateful, that he does not know his master, nor re- 
member his benefactor. || “I have surnamed thee, 
though thou hast not known me. ‘I girded thee, though 
thou hast not known me.” 


A fine Image of the Regal Office. 


Men seldom form to themselves a right judgment of 
_ true glory, and the duties essential to regal power. The 
Scripture alone gives us a just idea of them, and this it 


_ does in a wonderful manner, § ynder the image of a very 


large and strong tree, whose top reaches to heaven, and 
whose branches extend to the extremities of the earth. 
As its foliage is very abundant, and it is bowed down with 
_ fruit, it constitutes the ornament and felicity of the plains 
around it. It supplies a grateful shade, and a secure re- 
treat to beasts of every kind: animals both wild and tame, 
are safely lodged beneath it, the birds of heaven dwell in 

its branches, and it supplies food to all living creatures. 
Can there be a more just or more instructive idea of the 


: ae _ kingly office, whose true grandeur and solid glory does 





not consist in that splendour, pomp, and magnificence 

which surround it; nor in that reverence and exterior 

' homage which are paid to it by subjects, and which are 
justly due to it; but in the real services and solid advan- 
tages it procures to nations, whose support, defence, 
security, and asylum it forms (both from its nature and 
institution,) at the same time that it is the fruitful source 

of blessings of every kind; especially with regard to the 
poor and weak, who ought to find, beneath the shade and 
protection of royalty, a sweet peace and tranquillity not to 
be interrupted or disturbed ; whilst the monarch himself 
‘sacrifices his ease, and experiences alone those storms 
and tempests from which he shelters all others ? 

I think that [ observe this noble image, and the execu- 
tion of this great plan (religion only excepted) realized in 
the government of Cyrus, of which Xenophon has given 
us a picture, in his beautiful preface to the history of that 











* *¢ Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right 
hand I have holden, to subdue nations before him: and I will 
loose the loins of kings to open before him the two-leaved gates, 
and the gates shall not be shut. 
_ > T will go before thee, and make tne crooked places straight . 
will break in pieces tne gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars 
of iron. 
66 And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, and hidden 
iches of secret places, that thou mayest know, that I the Lerd: 
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prince. He has there specified a great number of nations, _ 
which, though separated from each other by vast tracts or 
country, and still more widely by the diversity of their — 
manners, customs, and languages, were, however, all ~ 


sunited, by the same sentiments of esteem, reverence, and 


love for a prince, whose government they wished, if pos- 
sible, to have continued for ever, so much happiness and — 
tranquillity did they enjoy under it.** 


A just wdea of the Conquerors of antiquity. 


To this amiable and salutary government, let us oppose — 
the idea which the sacred writings give us of those 
monarchs and conquerors so much boasted by antiquity; 
who, instead of making the happiness of mankind the sole 
object of their care, were prompted by no other motives 
than those of interest and ambition. {tf} The Holy Spirit 
represents them under the symbols of monsters generated 
from the agitation of the sea, from the tumult, confusion, 
and dashing of the waves one against the other ; and under 
the image of cruel wild beasts, which spread terror and _ 
desolation universally, and are for ever gorging themselves 
with blood and slaughter ; bears, lions, tigers, and leopards. 
How strong and expressive is this colouring! | 

Nevertheless, it is often from such destructive models, — 
that the rules and maxims of the education generally be- — 
stowed on the children of the great are borrowed ; and it 
is these ravagers of nations, these scourges of mankind, 
they propose to make them resemble. By inspiring them - 
with the sentiments of a boundless ambition, and the love | 
of false glory, they become (to borrow an expression from _ 
Scripture) {{ ‘* young lions; they learn to catch the prey, — 
and devour men—to lay waste cities, to turn lands and 
their fatness into desolation by the noise of their roaring.” 
And when this young lion is grown up, God tells us, that 
the noise cf his exploits, and the renown of his victories, 
are nothing but a frightful roaring, which fills all places 
with terror and desolation. 

The examples | have hitherto mentioned, extracted 
from the history of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Rabylomians 
and Persians, prove sufficiently the supreme power ex ~ 
ercised by God over all empires ; and the relation he has 
thought fit to establish betwee the rest of the nations of 
the earth and his peculiar people. The same truth ap 
pears as conspicuously under the kings of Syria and Egypi, 
successors of Alexander the Great; between whose his- 
tory, and that of the Jews under the Maccabees, every 
body knows the close connection. 

To these incidents I cannot forbear adding another, — 
which though universally known, is not therefore the less _ 
remarkable ; 1 mean the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, 
iii When he had entered that city, and viewed all the for 
tifications of it, this prince, though a heathen, owned the. 
all-powerful arm of the God of Israel ; and, in rapture of 
admiration, cried out, ‘* It is manifest that the Almighty 
has fought for us, and has driven the Jews from those 
towers; since neither the utmost human force, nor that 
of ail the engines in the world, could have effected it.” 








which call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel.” Isa. xlv. 1—3, 

+: Isai xiv. 135) 114. t Isa. xlv. 13, 4. 

|| Chap. xlv. 4, 5. § Dan. iv. 7, 9. 

** KOuvyOn extOvpiay iwBareiy rooad’rny row mavrac ait 
yaoiZecOat, bore ael TH auTOY yywpy akwovy KuvBepvacOa.—He was 
able to inspire men with so great a desire of doing whatever might 
gratify him, that they were most pleased when they were {0- 
verned entirely by his will. Xen. Cyrop. c.i.§ 5. 

tt Dan. vii. | tt Ezek. xix. 3,7 [fl] Joseph. 1. ili c. 46, 


es 












_ the reign of the Messiah. 


Besides the visible and sensible connection of sacred 
and pirfane history, there is another more secret and 
more distant relation with respect to the Messiah, for 
¥ whose coming the Almighty, whose work was ever pre- 
sent to his sight, prepared mankind from far, even by the 
state of ignorance and dissoluteness in which he suflered 
E them to be immersed during four thousand years. It was 
_ to make mankind sensible of the necessity of our having a 
_ Mediator, that God permitted the nations to walk after 
_ their own ways; while neither the light of reason, nor 
_ the dictates of philosophy, could dispel their clouds of 
_ error, or reform their depraved inclinations. : 
_ When we take a view of the grandeur of empires, the 
majesty of princes, the glorious actions of great men, the 
order of civil societies, and the harmony of the different | 
members of which they are composed, the wisdom of 
legislators, and the learning of philosophers, the earth 
_ seems to exhibit nothing to the eye of man but what is 
_ great and resplendent; nevertheless, in the eye of God it 
was equally barren and uncultivated, as at the first instant 
of the creation. * The earth was wITHOUT FORM AND 
‘voip. This is saying but little: it was wholly polluted 
and impure (the reader.will observe, that I speak here of 
_ the heathens,) and appeared, to God, only as the haunt 
and retreat of ungrateful and perfidious men, as it did at 
the time of the flood. f{‘* The earth was corrupt before 
God, and was filled with iniquity.” 
Nevertheless the Sovereign Arbiter of the universe, 
_ who, pursuant to the dictates of his wisdom, dispenses 
_ ~ both light and darkness, and knows how to check the im- 
-petuous torrent of human passions, would not permit 
_mankind, though abandoned to the utmost corruptions, to 
degenerate isi 2 absolute barbarity, and brutalize them- 
_ selves, in a manner, by the extinction of the first princi- 
_ ples of the law of nature, as is seen-in several savage 
nations. Such an obstacle would have too much retarded 
the rapid progress, promised by him to the first preach- 
ers of the doctrine of his Son. 
__ He darted from far, into the minds of men, the rays of 
- several great truths, to dispose them for the reception of 
_ others more important. He prepared them for the in- 
_ structions of the Gospel, by those of philosophers ; and it 
was with this view that God permitted the heathen pro- 
_ fessors to examine, in their schools, several questions, and 
establish several principles, which are nearly allied to 
religion; and to engage the attention of mankind, by the 
_ prilliancy of their disputations. It is well known, that 
_ the philosophers inculcate in every part of their writings, 
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_ the existence of a God, the necessity of a Providence that 
_ presides over the government of the world, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the ultimate end of man, the reward of 
the good, and punishment of the wicked, the nature of 
‘those duties which constitute the band of society, the 
‘character of the virtues that are the basis of morality, as 
prudence, justice, fortitude, temperance, and other similar 
truths, which, though incapable of guiding men to righte- 
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3 - * Gen. i. 2. t Chap. vi. 11. t Psal. cxliv. 15. 

: _“ Laus ipsa, qua Platonem vel Platonicos seu Academicos 
__ philosophos tantum extuli, quantum impios homines non oportuit, 
- nonimmerito mihi displicuit ; presertim, quorum contra errores 
~ magnos defendenda est Christiana doctrina.”——That very praise, 
which, upon Plato and fhe Platonic or Academical philosophers, 
_ [haye so much more.copiously bestowed than became profane 
writers, has, and not. without reason, displeased me; especially |; 
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God has always disposed of human events, with relation to 
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ousness, were yet of use io scatter certain clouds, and to 


dispel certain obscurities. 


It is by an effect of the same providence, which pre- 
pared, from far, the ways of the Gospel, that, when the 
Messiah revealed himself in the flesh, God had united 
together almost all nations, by the Greek and Latin 
tongues ; and had subjected to one monarch, from the 
ocean to the Euphrates, all the people not united by ian- 
guage, in order to give a more free course to the preach- 
ing-of the-apostles. The study #f profane history, when 
entered upon with judgment and maturity, must lead us to 
these reflections, and point out to us the manner in which 
the Almighty makes the empires of the earth subservient 
to the establishment of the kingdom of his Son. 


Exterior talents indulged to the heathens. 


It ought likewise to teach us how to appreciate all that 
glitters most in the eye of the world, and is most capable 
of dazzling it. Valour, fortitude, skill in government, 
profound policy, merit in magistracy, capacity for the most 
abstruse sciences, beauty of genius, delicacy of taste, and 
perfection in all arts : these are the objects whick profane 
history exhibits to us, which excite our admiration, and 
often our envy. But at the same time this very history 
ought to remind us, that the Almighty, ever since the 
creation, has indulged to his enemies all those shining 
qualities which the world esteems, and on which it fre- 
quently bestows the highest eulogiums, while, on the 
contrary, he often refuses them to his most faithful ser-— 
vants, whom he. endues with talents of an infinitely supe- 
rior nature, though men neither know their value, nor 
are desirous of them. {f ‘* Happy is that people that is nm 
such a case: Yea, happy is that.people, whose God is 
the Lord.” 


We must not be too profuse in our applauses of them. 


I shall conclude this first part of my preface with a re- 
flection which results naturally from what has been said. 
Since it is certain, that all these great men, who are so 
much boasted of-in profane history, were so unhappy as 
not to know the true God, and to displease him; we 
should therefore be cautious and circumspect in the 
praises which we bestow upon them. _ || St. Austin, in his 
Retractations, repents his haying lavished so many enco- 
miums on Plato, and the followers of his philosophy ; be- 
cause these, says he, were impious men, whose doctrine, 
in many points, was contrary to that of Jesus Christ. 

However, we are not to imagine, that St. Austin sup- 
poses it to be unlawful for us to admire and praise whatever 
is either beautiful in the actions, or true in the maxims, of 
the heathens. He § only advises us to correct whatever 
is erroneous, and to approve whatever is conformable to 
rectitude and justice in them. He applauds the Romans 
on many occasions, and particularly in his books ** De 
Civitdte Dei, which is one of the last and finest of his 
works. He there shows, that the Almighty raised them 
to be victorious over nations, and sovereigns of a great part 





as they have advanced many erroneous sentiments, against which 
it is necessary to defend the Christian religion. Retract. 1. i. c. 50, 

{ Lib. v. cap. 19, 21, &c. 

** ‘¢Td in quoque corrigendum, quod pravum est; quod autem 
rectum est, approbandum.””—What is depraved in any one, is to 
be corrected ; but what is right, approved. De Bapt. cont, 
Donat. 1. vii. c. 16. 
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of paganism. 


lawful ; 
~ ment which Paulus /Emilius passed on it. 
hinted a word or, two against that custom, it would have 


pi:ee of criticism was first printed fo 
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of the earth, because of the. gentleness and equity of their 
~ government (alluding to the happy ages of the Republic) 
thus bestowing on virtues, that were merely human, 
rewards of the same kind, with which that people, blind 


~~ on this subject, though so enlightened on others, were so 


unhappy as to eoatent themselves. St. Austin therefore 
does not condemn the encomiums which are bestowed on 
the heathens, but only the excess of them. 


Students ought to take care, and especially we, who by — 
the duties of our profession are obliged to be perpetually | 


conversant with heathen authors, not to enter too far into 
the spirit of them; not to imbibe, unperceived, their 
sentiments, by lavishing too great applauses on their 
heroes; nor to give into excesses which the heathens 


-. indeed did not consider as such, because they were not 


acquainted with virtues of a purer kind. Some persons, 
whose friendship I esteem as I ought, and for whose 
learning and Judgment I have the highest regard, have 
found this defect in some parts of my work, on the 


Method of teaching and studying the Belles Lettres,” 


 &c. and are of opinion, that | have gone too great lengths 
in the encomiums which | bestow on the illustrious men 
[ indeed own, that the expressions on those 
occasions are sometimes too strong and too unguarded : 


_ however, | imagined that I had supplied a proper correc- 


_tive to this, by the hints which | have interspersed in 
those four volumes ; and’ therefore, that it would be only 
“losing time to repeat them: not to mention my having 
laid down, in different places, the principles which the 
Fathers of the Church establish on this head, declaring, 
with St. Austin, that without true piety, that is, without a 


sincere worship of the true God, there can be no. true 


virtue ; and that no virtue can be such, whose object is 
-» worldly glory ; a truth, says this Father, acknowledged 
universally by those who are inspired with real and solid 
piety. * “Illud constat inter omnes veraciter pios, nemi- 


‘nem sine vera pietate, id est, veri Dei vero cultu, veram 


posse habere virtutem ; nec eam veram esse, quando 
glorie servit humane.” ; 

When I observed that Perseus had not resolution 
enough to kill‘himself, | do not thereby pretend to justify 
the practice of the heathens, who looked upon suicide as 
but simply to relate an incident, and the tudg- 


Had I barely 


obviated all mistake, and left no room for censure. 

The ostracism, employed in Athens against persons of 
the greatest merit; theft connived at, as it appears, by 
Lycurgus in Sparta ; an equality of goods established in 
the same city, by the authority of the state, and things of 
a like nature, may admit of some difficulty. However, I 


~ shall pay a more immediate attention to these { particulars, 


when the course of the historv brings me to them; and 
shall avail myself with pleasure of such lights as the 
Jearned and unprejudiced inay favour me by communi- 
cating. 

In a work like that I now offer the public, intended 
more immediately for the instruction of youth, it were 
heartily to be wished, that not one single thought or ex- 
pression might occur, that could contribute to inculcate 





* De Civilate Dei, }. vy. c. 19. 
_t This Mr. Rollin has done admirably in the succeeding part 


of his Ancient History. 


t “* The Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres,” 
&c. The English translation (in four volumes) of this excellent 
A. Bettesworth and C. 
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i Re Fee a ee 
When J first set about 
writing the present history, 1 proposed this for ny maxim, — 


false or dangerous principles. 






the importance of which | perfectly conceive, but am far — 


from imagining that I have always observed it. papal 8 
Was my intention to do so; and therefore on this, as on 
many other occasions, | shall stand in need of the reader’ s 
indulgence. 
As I write principally for young persons, and for takes 
who do not intend to make very deep researches into 
ancient history, | shall not burthen this work with a sort — 


of erudition, that might have been naturally introduced — 
‘My design is, in. | 
giving a continued series of ancient history, to extract 


into it, but does not suit my purpose. 





from the Greek and Latin authors all that | shall judgé — 


most useful and entertaining with respect to the transac- 
tions, and most instructive with regard to the reflections. 


I should wish to be able to avoid, at the same time, the — 


dry sterility of epitomes, which convey no distinct idea to_ 
the mind; and the tedious accuracy of long histories, 
which tire the reader’s patience. 
difficult to steer exactly between the two extremes ; and 
although in the two parts of history of which this first 
volume consists, | have retrenched a great part of what 


lam sensible that it is 


we meet with in ancient authors, they may still be thought — 


but 1 was afraid of spoiling the incidents, by 
However, the taste of the 


too long: 
being too studious of brevity. 


public shall be my guide, to which I shail endeavour to _ 


conform hereafter. 


I was so happy as not to displease the public in my — 


first } attempt. 
successful, but dare not raise my hopes so “high. The 


subjects I there treated, viz. polite literature, poetry, | 


| wish the present work may be equally — 


eloquence, and curious zal detached pieces of history, 4 
gave me an opportunity of introducing into it from ancient _ 


and modern authors, whatever is most beautiful, affecting, 
delicate, and just, with regard 
expression. 


both to thought and 
The beauty and “justriess of the things them- — 


selves which I offered the reader, made him more indul- | 


gent to the manner in which they were presented to him ; 


and besides, the variety of the subjects supplied the want — 


of those graces which might have been eye eat from the 
style and composition. 
But I have not the same advantage in the present work, : 
the choice of the subjects not being entirely at my discre. 
tion. Ina connected history, an author is often obliged 
to relate a great many things that are not always very 
interesting, especially with regard to the origin and rise 
of empires ; and these parts are generally overrun 
with thorns, and offer very few flowers. 
sequel will furnish matter of a more pleasing nature, and 
events that engage more strongly the reader’s attention; and 
I shall take care to make use of the valuable materials which 
the best authors will supply. In the mean time, I must 


However, the — 


entreat the reader to remember that in a wide extended — 


and beautiful region, the eye does not every where meet 
with golden harvests, smiling meads, and fruitful orchards ; 


but sees, at different intenvalee ie and less cultivated a 


tracts of land. 
by || Pliny, some trees in the spring emulously shoot — 
forth a numberless multitude of blossoms, which by this 





Hitch, in Paternoster Row. 
\| «¢ Arborum flos, est pleni veris indicium, et anni renascentis . 
gaudium arborum, ‘Tune se novas, aliasque quam sunt, 


And, to use another comparison, furnished 3 
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: 


cetonelunis tunc yariis colorum picturis.in certamen -usque luxu- 3 


riant, Sed hoc negatum plerisque. Non enim omnes florent, ef 


sunt tristes que-dam, sities; yue non sentiant gaudia annorum ; nee 












(the eiondear aa. ee of Fuck, colours 
the eye) proclaim a happy abundance in a more 
advanced season ; while other trees,* of a less gay ap- 
oe though they bear good fruits, have not however 


The reader mali easily 
oA this image to the composition of history. ~ 
Hoe adorn and enrich my own, I will be so ingenuous as 











m whom I transcribe, because of the liberty I occa- 
ionally take to make some slight alterations. I have made 
he best use in my power of the solid reflections that occur 
the second and third parts of the Bishop of Meaux’s + 
niversal History, which is one of the most beautiful and 
= ae useful books in our language. I have also received 






















: Eiiberty ay whatever comes in my way, that may suit my 
p coin, and contribute to the perfection of my work. 
_ Lam very sensible, that it is not so much for a person’s 
eputation, thus to make use of other men’s labours, and 
that it is ina manner renouncing the name and quality of 
_ author. But I am not over fond of that title; and shall be 
extremely well pleased, and think myself very happy, if L 
can but deserve the name of a good compiler, and supply 
my readers with a tolerable history ; who will not be over 
-solicitous to inquire whether it be an original composition 
of my own, or not, provided they are but pleased with it. 
I cannot determine the exact number of volumes which 
this work will make ; ; but am persuaded there will be no 
_ less than ten or twelve.t Students, with a very moderate 
Be: application, may easily go through this course of history 
in a year, without interrupting their other studies. Ac- 
cording to my plan, my work should be given to the 
highest form but one. Youths in this class are capable 
“of. pleasure and improvement from this history ; aud I 
would not have them enter upon that of the Romans 
till they study rhetoric. 

‘It would have been useful, and even necessary, to ars 
given some idea of the ancient authors from whence I have 
extracted the facts which I here relate. But the course 
itself of the history will naturally give me an opportunity 
- of gpenuoniny them. 
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|The judgment we ought to form of the auguries, pro- 
digies, and oracles of the ancients. 


_ Inthe mean time, it may not be improper to take notice 
of the superstitious credulity with which most of these 
authors are reproached, on the subject of auguries, auspi- 
ces, prodigies, dreams, and oracles. And, indeed, we are 
hocked to see writers, so judicious im all other respects, 
“say it down as a kind of law, to relate these particulars 
- with a scrupulous accuracy; and to dwell gravely on a 
_ tedious detail of trifling and ridiculous ceremonies, such 
_ as the flight of birds to the right or left hand, signs disco- 
_vered i in the smoking entrails of beasts, the greater or less 
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heel of ohiekonsl in pecking corn, and 


without astonishment, see persons among the ancients in ~ 








‘the principle of it was laudable, and founded in nature, — 





cre Pa poet eS ares — 
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thousand — 
similar absurdities. ee 
It must be confessed, that a sensible reader cannot, 





the highest repute for wisdom and knowledge; generals — ee 
who were the least liable to be influenced by popular 
opinions, and most sensible how necessary it is to take 
advantage of auspicious moments; the wisest councils of 
princes perfectly well skilled in the arts of government ;- 
the most august assemblies of grave senators; in a word, 
the most powerful and most learned nations in all ages; 
to see, I say, all these so unaccountably weak, as to make 
to depend on these trifling practices and absurd obser- — 
vances, the decision of the greatest affairs, such as the | 
declaring of war, the giving battle, or pursuing a victory, 
deliberations that were of the utmost importance, and on — 
which the fate and welfare of kingdoms frequently de- 
pended. $ 
But, at the same time, we must be so just as to own, 
that their manners, customs, and laws would not nermit 
men, in these ages,-to dispense with the observation of 
these practices: that education, hereditary tradition trans- 
mitted from immemorial time, the universal belief and 
consent of different nations, the precepts, and even ex- 
amples of philosophers; that all these, I say, made the 
practices in question appear venerable in their eyes: and 
that these ceremonies, how absurd soever they may ap- 
pear to us, and are really so in themselves, constituted 
part of the religion and public worship of the ancients. 
This religion was false, and this worship mistaken; yet 


the stream was corrupted, but the fountain was pure. — 
Man, assisted only by his own light, sees nothing beyond ° 
the present moment. Futurity is to him an abyss invisible 
to the most keen, the most piercing sagacity, and exhibits 
nothing on which he may with certainty fix his views, or 
form his resolutions. He is equally feeble and impotent 
with regard to the execution of his designs. He is sensi- 
ble, that he is dependent entirely on a Supreme Power — 
that disposes all events with absolute authority, and 
which, in spite of his utmost efforts, and of the wisdom of 
the best-concerted schemes, by raising only the smallest 
obstacles and slightest disappointments, renders it. impos- 
sible for him to execute his measures. ; 
This obscurity and weakness oblige him to have re- 
course to a superior knowledge and power: he is forced, 
both by his immediate wants and the strong desire he has 
to succeed in all his undertakings, to address that Being Bo 
who he is sensible has reserved to himself alone the Secs 
knowledge of futurity, and the power of disposing it as he ? 
sees fitting. He accordingly directs prayers, makes vows. © 
and offers sacrifices, to prevail, if possible, with the c 
Deity, to reveal himself, either in dreams, in oracles, or pn 
other signs which may manifest his will; fully convinced 
that nothing can happen but by the divine appointment; => 
and that it is a man’s greatest interest to know this sue - 
preme will, in order to conform his actions to it. 
This religious principle of dependence on, and venera- 
tion of, the Supreme Being, is natural to man: it is im-- 
printed deep in his heart; he is reminded of it, by the 




















lo flore exhilarantur, hatalesve pomorum recursus annuos versi- 
olori _nuntio promittunt.”—The indication of full spring is the 
ylossom of the trees, and the joy of the trees is the blossom of the 
‘reviving year At first they appear new, and other than they 
eally are; but at length seem to wanton, out of rivalry, in the 
mas. combination of colours. But this is not always the case ;— 
2] ; and there are some so apparently melan- 





choly that they do not seem sensible of the delights of the year, | 
are beautified with no blossom, and send forth no particoloured 
messenger to promise the annual return of the fruits. Prin. Hist. 
Nat. 1. xvi. ¢.°25. 

* As the fig-trees. “+ Mons. Bossuet. 

t Former editions of this Works Were printed in ten volumes, 
octavo. 























takes in all ages and events. 
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inward sense of his extreme indigence, and by all the ||’ be ignorant of what things they ought, or ought not ta 
objects which surround him; and it may be affirmed, . 


that this perpetual recourse to the Deity is one of the 


. principal foundations of religion, and the strongest band 
by which man is united to his Creator. 


Those who are so happy as to know the true God, and 
were chosen to be his peculiar people, never failed to 
address him in all their wants and doubts, in order to ob- 


tain his succour, and to know his will. He accordingiy 


vouchsafed to reveal himself to them; to conduct them 
by apparitions, dreams, oracles, and prophecies; and to 
protect them by miracles of the most astonishing kind. 

» But those who were so blind as to substitute falsehood 


3 in the place of truth, directed themselves, for the like 


aid, to fictitious and deceitful deities, who were not able 


_ to answer their expectations, nor recompense the homage 
that mortals paid them, any otherwise than by error and 


illusion, and a fraudulent imitation of the conduct of the 
true God. 


__ Hence arose the vain observation of dreams, which, 


from a superstitious credulity, they mistook for salutary 


_ warnings from heaven; those obscure and equivocal an- 


swers of oracles, beneath whose veil the spirits of dark- 


_ hess concealed their ignorance; and, by a studied ambi- 
_ guity, reserved to themselves an evasion or subterfuge, 
_ whatever might be the event. 


To this are owing the 
prognostics with regard to futurity, which men fancied 
they should find in the entrails of beasts, in the flight and 
singing of birds, in the aspect of the planets, in fortuitous 
accidents, and in the caprice of chance; those dreadful 
prodigies that filled a whole nation with terror, and which, 
it was believed, nothing could expiate but mournful cere- 


-monies, and even sometimes the effusion of human blood: 


in fine, those black inventions of magic, those delusions, 


_ enchantments, sorceries, invocations of ghosts, and many 


other kinds of divinations. 

_ All I have here related was a received usage, observed 
by the heathen nations in general; and this usage was 
founded on the principles of that religion of which [ have 
given a short account. We have a signal proof of this in 
that passage of the Cyropedia,* where Cambyses, the 
father of Cyrus, gives that young prince such noble in- 


structions ; instructions admirably well adapted to form 


the great captain,’and great king. He exhorts him, above 
all things, to pay the highest reverence to the gods; and 
not to undertake any enterprise, whether important or 
inconsiderable, without first calling upon and consulting 


them ; he enjoins him to honour the priests and augurs, 


as being their ministers and the interpreters of their will, 
but yet not to trust or abandon himself so implicitly and 
blindly to them, as not, by his own application, to learn 


every thing relating to the science of divination, of au- 


guries and auspices. ‘The reason which he gives for the 
subordination and dependence in which kings ought to live 
with regard to the gods, and the benefit derived from con- 
sulting them in all things, is this: How clear-sighted so- 
ever mankind may be in the ordinary course of affairs, 
their views are always very narrow and bounded with re- 
gard to futurity ; whereas the Deity, at a single glance, 
“As the gods,” says Cam- 
byses to his son, “ are eternal, they know equally all 
things, past, present, and to come. With regard to the 
mortals who address them, they give salutary counsels to 
those whom they are pleased to favour, that they may not 





* Xcenoph. in Cyrop. |. i. p. 25, 27. 
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uidertake. If it is observed, that the deities do not git 
the like counsels to all men, we are not to wonder at it 
since no névessity obliges them to attend to the welfare _ 
of those persons oi whom they do not vouchsafe to’con- 
fer their favour.” Sate ey Sai = 

Such was the doctrine ofthe most learned and most 
enlightened nations, with respects to the different kinds — 
of divination; and it is no wonder that-the authors who — 
wrote the history of those nations, thought it simcumbent 
on them to give an exact detail of such particulars as.con- 3 
stituted part of their religion and worship, and was fre-_ a 
quently in a manner the soul of their deliberations, and ~~ 
the standard of their conduct. I therefore was of opinion, 
for the same reason, that it would not be proper forme 
to omit entirely, in the ensuing history, what relates to 
this subject, though I have however retrenched a great 
part of it. Z 

Archbishop Usher is my usual guide in chronology. In 
the history of the Carthaginians I commonly set down four 
eras; the year from the creation of the world, which, for 
brevity’s sake, I mark thus, A. M.; those of the founda- 
tion of Carthage and Rome; and lastly, the year before - 
the birth of our Saviour, which I suppose to be the 4004th 
year of the world; wherein I follow Usher and others, — 
though they suppose it to be four years earlier, * xy 

We shall now proceed to give the reader the proper | 
preliminary information concerning this work, according 
to the order in which it is executed. . Rte 

To know in what manner the states and kingdoms were __ 
founded, that have divided the universe; the steps whereby _ 
they rose to that pitch of grandeur related in history; by — 
what ties families and cities were united, in order to con- 
stitute one body of society, and to live together under the 
same laws and a common authority ; it will be necessary 
to trace things back, in a manner, to the infancy of the 
world, and to those ages in which mankind, being dispersed 
into different regions, (after the confusion of tongues,) be- 
gan to people the earth. 

In these early ages every father was the supreme head 
of his family ; the arbiter and judge of whatever contests. 
and divisions might arise within it; the natural legislator __ 
over his little society ; the defender and protector of 
those who, by their birth, education, and weakness, were __ 
under his protection and safeguard, and whose interests 
paternal tenderness rendered equally dear to him as his 
own. 

But although these masters enjoyed an independent 
authority, they made a mild and paternal use of it. So far 
from being jealous of their power, they neither governed 
with haughtiness, nor decided with tyranny.’ As they 
were obliged by necessity to associate their family in their 
domestic labours, they also summoned them together, and — 
asked their opinions in matters of importance. In this 
manner all affairs were transacted in concert, and for the 
common good. / 

The laws which paternal vigilance established in this _ 
little domestic senate, being dictated with no other view 
than to promote the general welfare; concerted with © 
such children as were tome to years of maturity, and ac- 
cepted by the inferiors with a full and free consent ; were 
religiously kept and preserved in families as an hereditary “ice 
polity, to which they owed their peace and security, 

But different motives gave rise to different laws. 


One rer 


man, overjoyed: at the birth of a first-born son, resolved — 
to distinguish him from his future children, by bestowing 


es 
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more ahiderahle rene of his. ees anal 
1 a greater authority in his family. Another, 
re attentive to the interest of a beloved wife, or dar- 


ought it incumbent on him to secure their rights and — 
ncrease their advantages. The solitary and cheerless 
tate to which a wife would be reduced in case she should - 
_ become a widow, afiected more intimately another man, 
__ and made him provide beforehand, for the subsistence and © 
comfort of a woman who formed his felicity. From these 

ferent views, and others of the like nature, arose the 
fferent customs of nations, as well as their rights, which | 
are infinitely various. 

In proportion as every family increased, by the birth 
f children, and their marrying into other families, they 
extended their little domain, and formed, by insensible 
degrees, towns and cities. 

_ These societies growing, in process of time, very nu- 
ee, merous; and the families being divided into various 

: ~ branches, each of which had its head, whose different 
interests and characters might interrupt the general tran- 
_ quillity ; it was necessary to entrust one person with the 





ior heads. under a single authority, and to maintain the 
'_ public ‘peace by an uniform administration. The idea 

4 which men still retained of the paternal government, and 
__ the happy effects they had experienced from it, prompted 





_ them to choose from among their wisest and most virtuous | 


~ men, him m whom they had observed the tenderest and 

_ most fatherly disposition. Neither ambition nor cabal had 
_ the least share in this choice ; probity alone, and the re- 
~ putation of virtue and equity, "decided on these occasions, 

and gave the preference to the most worthy.* 

= To heighten the lustre of their newly acquired dignity, 


ee 





as well as to devote themselves entirely to the public 
good ; to defend the state against the invasions of their 
“neighbours, and the factions of discontented citizens ; the 
— title of king was bestowed upon them, a throne was 
_ erected, and a sceptre put into their hands; homage was 
paid them, officers were assigned, and cuards appointed 
_ for the security of their persons ; tributes were granted ; 
they were invésted with full powers to administer justice, 
and for this purpose were armed with a sword, in order 
we _ to restrain injustice, and punish crimes. 
1 At first, every city had its particular king, who being 
~ more solicitous to preserve his dominion than to enlarge 
eo confined his ambition within the limits of his native 
Country. But the almost unavoidable feuds which break 









E _, ful king; a turbulent and restless spirit ; a martial dispo- 
a sition, or thirst of aggrandizement ; or the display of 
abilities ; gave rise to wars, which frequently ended in 
the entire subjection of the vanquished, whose cities were 
possessed by the victor, and increased insensibly his do- 
minions. { Thus, a first victory paving the way to a se- 
pee and making a prince more powerful and enterpri- 
= sing, several cities and provinces were united under one 
Bese ce Quos ad fastigium hujus majestatis non ambitio popularis, 
3 ‘sed spectata inter bonos moderatio provehebat.—Who were 
never elevated to that summit of greatness by popular ambition, 
_ but by their reputation, with the good, for order and equity of go- 
-- yernment. Justin. |. i. c. 1. ; 
t “Fines imperii tueri magis quam proferre mos erat. Intra 
2 ~ suam cuique patriam regna finiebantur.”—It was the cusiem to 
a “maintain and preserve, rather than extend, the limits of their 
ae eomnen and the muthones of each was bounded by his native 
Be ae on 
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daughter whom he wanted to settle in the world, _ 


4 government of the whole, in order to unite all these chief | 


and enable them the better to put the laws in execution, | 


out between neighbours ; jealousy against a more power- | 
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. sidering themselves as absolute masters of the conquered, 


| tions into new countries, where they settled them, and — 


|| tions to purchase their liberties, and the enjoyment of their 
|| laws and privileges, 


| for effecting the next succeeding, til] he subdued all the nations 
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monarch, and formed kingdoms of a Ayes orlessex- 
tent, according to the degree of ardour with wnich the a 
victor had pushed his conquests. wher es 
But among these princes were found some, whose am- 
bition being too vast to confine itself within a single king- AS 
dom, broke over all bounds, and spread universally likea~ : 
torrent, or the ocean; : swallowed up kingdoms and na- > 
tions ; and fancied that glory consisted in depriving princes ee 
of their dominions, who had not done them the least in- 
jury ; in carrying fire and swerd into the mostremote  __ 
countries, in leaving every where bloody traces of their Roe 
progress! Such was the origin of those famous ena me a 


which included a great part of the world. : 
Princes made a various use of victory, according to the 
diversity of their dispositions or interests. Some, con-— 


and imagining they were sufficiently indulged in sparing 
their lives, bereaved them, as well as their children, o 
their possessions. their country, and their liberty ; sub- — 
jected them to a most severe captivity ; ; employed them 
in those arts which are necessary for the support of life, 
in the lowest and most servile offices of the house, inthe 
painful toils of the field; and frequently forced them, i 
the most inhuman treatmeni, to dig in mines, and ransack 
the bowels of the earth, merely to satiate their avarice; 
and hence mankind were divided into freemen and slaves, 
masters and bondinen. 1 ae 
Others introduced the custom of transporting whole na- a 
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gave them lands to cultivate. es 
Other princes again of more gentle dispositions, ¢ con | bse 
tented theme. with only obliging the vanquished na-" 3 


by annual tributes laid on them for ‘ee 
that purpose ; and sometimes they would suffer kingsto =~ 
sit peaceably on their thrones, upon condition of their 
paying them some kind of homage. ; si 

But such of these monarchs as were the wisest’and 
ablest politicians, thought it glorious to establish a kind of 
equality betwixt the nations newly conquered and their 
cther subjects; granting the former almost all the rights _ 
and privileges which the others enjoyed: and by this — 
means a great number of nations, that were spread over 
different and far distant countries, constituted, in some 
measure, but one city, at least but one people. Sie 

Thus I have given a general and concise idea of man- 
kind, from the earliest monuments which history has pre- — 
served on this subject ; the particulars whereof I shall — 
endeavour io relate, in treating of each empire and nation. 
I shall not touch upon the history of the Jews, nor that of — 
the Romans. ; 

The history of the Carthaginians, that of the Assyrians, 
and the Ly dians, which occurs in the second volume, (of — ‘. 
the octavo edition) is supported by the best authorities; 
but it is highly necessary to review the geography, thes. <8 
manners and custems of the different nations here treated — 
of; and first with regard to the religion, manners, and in- 
stitutions of the Persians and Grecians; because these 
territory. Justin. ibid. 

i “ Domitis proximis, cum accessione virium fortior ad alios 
transiret, et proxima queque victoria instrumentum sequentis 
esset, totius orientis populos snbegit. *»—Having conquered his 
neichbours, more powerful by this late acquisition, he advanced 
agam=t others; and each mew victory was made an instrument. 


of the east. Justis. ibid. 





~ position, laws, and. government. 
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shew their genius va character, which, we may call, in 
some measure, the soul of history. For to take notice 


_ only of facts and dates, and confine our curiosity and re- 
_ Searches to them, would be imitating the imprudence of a 


traveller, who, in visiting many countries, should content 
himself with knowing their exact distance from each other, 


-and consider only the situation of the several places, their 


buildings, and the dresses of the people ; without giving 
himself the least trouble to converse with the inhabitants, 
in order to inform himself of their genius, manners, dis- 


was to give, in the person of Ulysses, a model of a wise 
and intelligent traveller, tells us, at the very opening of 


his Odyssey, that his hero informed himself very exactly 
_ of the manners and customs of the several people whose 


cities he visited; in which he ought to be imitated by 
every person w ho applies himself to the study of history. 

As Asia will hereafter be the principal scene of the 
history we are now entering upon, it may not be improper 
to give the reader such a 1 general idea of it, as may at 
least make him acquainted with its most considerable pro- 


z -.vinces and cities. 


eat 











_ Regio, China ; and India. 
__ known anciently than the two former. 
__two parts; the one on this side the Ganges, included be- 


_doininions of the Great Mogul ; 
the other side of the Ganges. 


Sea, Therein we may distinguish four provinces. 


The northern and eastern parts of Asia are less known 
in ancient history. 
To the north are Asiatic Sarmatia and Asiatic Scythia, 


_ which answer to Tartary. 


Sarmatia is situated between the river Tanais, which 
separates Europe and Asia, and the river Rha, or Volga. 
Scythia is divided into two parts; the one on this, the 
other on the other side of Mount Imaus. The nations of 


_ Scythia best known to us are the Sac and the Massagete. 


The most eastern parts are, Serica, Cathay ; Senarwm 
This last country was better 
It was divided into 


tween that river and the Indus, which now composes the 
the other part was that on 


_ The remaining part of Asia, of which much greater 
mention is made in history, may be divided into five or six 


a parts, taking it from east to west. 


_ I. Upper Asia, which begins at the river Indus. The 
chief provinces are Gedrosia, Carmania, Arachosia, 


~ Drangiana, Buctriana, the capital of which was Bactra ; 


Sogdiana, Margiana, Hyrcania, near the Caspian Sea ; 
Parthia, Media, its chief city Ecbatana; Persia, the Tite 
of Persepolis and Elymais ; Susana, the city of Susa ; 
Assyria, the city of Nineveh, situated on the river Tigris ; 
Mesopotamia, between the Euphrates and Tigris ; Baby- 


_ lonia, the city of Babylon on the river Euphrates. 


Il. Asia between the Pontus Euxinus and the Caspian 
1. Col- 
chis, the river Phasis, and Mount Caucasus. - 2. Iberia. 
3. Albania; which two last mentioned provinces now form 
part of Georgia. 4. The greater Armenia. This is 
separated from the lesser by the Euphrates ; from Meso- 
potamia by Mount Taurus; and from Assyria by Mount 
Niphates. Its cities are Artaxata and Tigranocerta, and 
the river Araxes runs through it. 

Hil. Asta Minor. ‘This may be divided into four or 


five parts, according to the different situation of its pro- 


vinces. 

1. Northward, on the shore of the Pontus Euxinus ; 
Pontus, under three different names. Its cities are, Tra- 
pezus, not far from which are the people called Chalybes 
w Chaldzi ; Themiscyra, a city on the river Thermodon, 


Homer, whose design | 





mytium, Pergamus. 





and famous: for rae Beka the. abede of the Am 
Paphlagoma, Bithynia; the cities of which are, 


pe Heraclea. 
. Westward, going down by the shores of the Hgean 
ees Mysia, ae which there are two. 







ema, - 
Prusa, Nicomedia, Chalcedon opposite to Constantinople, ‘3 


‘The_ Lesser, in - 


which stood Cyzicus, Lampsacus, Parium, Abydos oppo-_ aS 


site to Sestos, from which it is separated only by the Dar-. 
danelles ; 
on the opposite side, the little islond of Tenedos. 
rivers are, the fEsepus, the Granicus, and the Simois. 
Mount Ida. This region is sometimes called Phrygia 
Minor, of which Troas is part. 

The Greater Mysia. Antandros, Trajanopolis, Adra- 
Opposite to this Mysia is the island | 
of Lesbos ; the cities of which are Methymna, where the © 


Dar danum, Sigeum, lion, or Troy ; and almost. _ 
The | 3 
me 

3 
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et 


celebrated Arion was born; and Mitylene, which has A 


given to the whole island its modern name Metelin. 
/Eolia. Elea, Cuma, Phocea. 
Tonia. 
phon, Ephesus, Priene, Miletus. 


_ Smyrna, Clazomence, Teos, Lebedus, Colo 


Caria. Laodicea, Antiochia, Magnesia, Alabanda. The 
river Moeander. ey 
Doris. Halicarnassus, Cnidos. mig 


Opposite to these four last countries, are the islands 
Chios, Samos, Pathmos, Cos; and ee towards the 
see Rhodes. 

- Soatnt ard along the Mediterranean ; As 


Tae the cities of which are, T elmessus, Patara. The — 


river Xanthus. Here begins Mount Taurus, which runs 


the whole Jength of Asia, and assumes different names, 
according to the several countries through which it eae a 


Pamphylia. Perga, Aspendus, Sida. 

Cilicia. 
Cydnus. Opposite to Cilicia is the island of Cyprus. ‘T he” 
cities are, Salamis, Amathus, and Paphos. 

4. Along the banks of the Euphrates, going op none. 
ward ; 

The Lesser Armenia. Comana, Arabyza, Melitene, 

Satala. The river Melas, which empties itself into the 

Euphrates. 

5. Inland; 

Cappadocia ; the cities whereof are, Neocxsarea, Coe 


Seleucia, Corycium, Tarsus, on the river — 


mana, Pontica, Sebastia, Sebastopolis, Diocesarea, Czsa- 


rea, otherwise called Mazaca, and Tyana. 

Lycaonia and Isauria. lconium, Isauria. 

Pisidia, Seleucia and Antiochia of Pisidia. 

Lydia. 
The rivers are, Caystrus and Hermus, into which the 
Pactolus empties itself. Mount Sipylus and Tmolus. : 

Phrygia Major. Synnada, Apamia. ; 

1V. Syria, now named Suria, called under the emus 
emperors the East, the chief provinces of which are, 

1. Palestine, by which name is sometimes understood 
all Judea. Its cities are, Jerusalem, Samaria, and Cesarea 
Palestina. ‘The river Jordan waters it. The name of 
Palestine is also given to the land of Canaan, which ex- 
tended along the Mediterranéan ; the chief cities of which. 
were, Gaza, Ascalon, Azotus, Accaron, and Gath. 

2. Phanicia, whose cities are, Ptolemais, Tyre, Sidon, 
and Berytus. Its mountains, Libanus, and Antilibanus. 

Be Syria, properly so called, or Antiochena; the cities - 
whereof are, Antiochia, Apamia, Laodicea, and Seleucia, 

4. Comagena. The city of Samosata. 

5. Celesyria. The cities are, Mae Thapsacus, 
Palmyra, and Damascus. 





Its cities are, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadelphia. . 


















V. Arabia P Pee: Its cities are, Petra, and Bostra, 
Moun Casius. 


Deserta. Felox. 


Of Religion. 


we ‘Iti is observable, that in all ages and in every country, 
the several nations of the world, however various and 
opposite in their characters, inclinations, and manners, 
have always united in one essential point; the herent 
Etter of an adoration due to a Supreme Being, and of 
Beery forms calculated to evince such a belief. Into 
_ whatever country we cast our eyes, we find priests, altars, 
sacrifices, festivals, religious ceremonies, temples, or 
_ places consecrated to religious worship. Among every 
‘people we discover a reverence and awe of the Divinity ; 


and homage and honour paid to him; and an open pro- 


E 


fession of an entire dependence upon him in all their 
undertakings, i in all their necessities, in all their adver- 
_ sities and dangers. Incapable of themselves to penetrate 
into futurity and to ensure success, we find them careful 
to consult the Divinity by oracles, and by other methods 
~ ofalike nature ; and to merit his protection by prayers, 
_ vows, and offerings. It is by the same supreme authority 
they believe the most solemn treaties are rendered inviola- 
ble. It is that which gives sanction to their oaths ; and to 
_ it by imprecations is referred the punishment of such 
crimes and enormities as escape the knowledge and power 
—ofmen. On all their private concerns, voyages, journeys, 
a ‘marriages, diseases, the Divinity is still invoked. With 
him their every repast begins and ends. No war is 
declared, no battle fought, no enterprise formed, without 
_ his aid being first implored ; to which the glory of the 
= success is constantly ascribed by public acts of thanks- 
_ giving, and by the oblation of the most precious of the 
spoils, which they never fail to set apart as appertaining 
ee right to the Divinity. 
x No variety of opinion is discernable in regard to the 
WW Pandition of this belief. If some few persons, depraved 
_ by false philosophy, presume from time to time to rise up 
_ against this doctrine. they are immediately disclaimed by 
the public voice. They continue singular and alone, 
without making parties, or forming sects: the whole 
weight of the public authority falls upon them ; a price is 
set upon their heads; whilst they are universally 
regarded as execrable persons, the bane of civil society, 
~ with whom it is criminal to have any kind of commerce. 
So general, so uniform, so perpetual a consent of all the 
_hations of the universe, which neither the prejudice of the 
- passions, the false reasoning of some philosophers, nor the 
‘authority and example of certain princes, have ever been 
able to weaken or vary, can proceed only from a first 
_ principle, which forms a part of the nature of man ; from 
an inward sentiment implanted in his heart by the Author 
_ of his being ; and from an original tradition as ancient as 
__ the world itself. 
Such were the source and origin of the religion of the 

~ ancients ; truly worthy of man, had he been capable of 
petting in the purity and simplicity of these first 
“pr inciples : but the errors of the mind, and the vices of 
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* “ Sit hoc jam a principio persuasum civibus: dominos esse 
ommium rerum ac moderatores deos, eaque que geruntur eorum 
_ geri judicio ac numine ; eosdemque ‘optime de genere hominum 
mereri; et qualis quisque sit, quid agat, quid in se admittat, qua 
_ mente, qua pietate religiones colat, intueri; picrumque et 
-impiorum habere rationem—Ad divos adeunto caste. Pietatem ad- 
hibento, opes amovento.”»—Let the citizens be primarily persuaded 
f woe 3—that the gods are the rulers and directors of al’ things, | 
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the Fen those ad effects of the corruption of human 
nature, have strangely disfigured their original beauty. — 
There are still some faint rays, some brilliant sparks of 
light, which a general depravity has not been able to ex 
tinguish utterly ; but they are incapable of dispelling the 
profound darkness of the gloom which prevails almost | 
universally, and presents nothing to view but absurdities, 
follies, extravagancies, licentiousness, and disorder ; in a 
word, a hideous chaos of frantic excesses and enormous: 
vices. “ 

Can any thing be more admirable than these principles — 
laid down by Cicero ?* That we ought above all things to 
be convinced that there is a Supreme Being, who presides 
over all the events of the world, and disposes every thing 
as sovereign lord and arbiter: that itistohimmankind are 
indebted for all the good they enjoy: that he penetrates 
into, and is conscious of, whatever passes in the most. 
secret recesses of our hearts: that he treats the just and 
the impious according to their respective merits: that the — 
true means of acquiring his favour, and of being pleasing 
in his sight, is not by employing of riches and magnificence — 
in the worship that is paid to him, but by presenting him 
with a heart pure and blameless, and by adoring him with © 
an unfeigned and profound veneration. 

Sentiments so sublime and religious were the result of 
the reflections of some few who employed themselves in 
the study of the heart of man, and had recourse to the ~ 
first principles of his institution, of which they still re- 
tained some valuable relics. But the whole system of = 
their religion, the tendency of their public feasts and — 
ceremonies, the essence of the Pagan theology, of which — 
the poets were the only teachers and professors, the very — 
example of the gods, whose violent passions, Doandaloee = ; 
adventures, and abominable crimes, were celebrated in — 
their hymns or odes, and proposed in some measure to 
the imitation, as well as adoration of the people; these 
were certainly very unfit means to enlighten the minds of — 
men, and to form them to virtue and morality. 

{tis remarkable, that in the greatest solemnities of the = 
Pagan religion, and in their most sacred and venerable 
mysteries, far from perceiving any thing which can ee 
recommend virtue, piety, or the practice of the most 
essential duties of ordinary life, we find the authority of 
laws the imperious power of custom, the piesence of 
may rates, the assembly of all orders o% the state, the = 
example of fathers and mothers, all conspire to tranmupa oo 
whole nation from their infancy in an impure and sacrilee 
gious worship, under the name, and iu amanner under 
the sanction, of religion itself ; as we shall soon see in the 
sequel. \ 

After these general reflections upon Paganism, it is 
time to proceed to a particular account of the religion of om 
the Greeks. Lshall reduce this subject, though infinite in — 
itself, to four articles, which are, 1. The feasts. 2. The 
oracles, auguries, and divinations. 3. The games and 
combats. 4. The public shows and representations of the 
theatre. In each of these articles, I shall treat only of 
what appears most worthy of the reader’s curiosity, and 























and that whatever takes place is done by their will, wisdom, and 
power; that they merit the highest regard from the human race ; 
that they have a minute observance of what one is, what he does, 
what he allows in himself, and with what mind and what piety 
he performs religious ceremonies; and that to them both the 
pious and the impious are accountable. Approach she gods with 
purity: Let them engage your piety, and command your powers. 
—Cic. de Leg. 1. ii. n. 15, et 19. 
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distribute the rewards to the victors. 


without interrupting the race. 


added the eulogium 
thirty tyrants. 1 
amongst the musicians, but still more so among the poets ; 





be 


has most relation to this history. 1 omit saying any thing | 


of sacrifices, having given a sufficient idea of them else- 
where.* — A 
Of the Feasts. 


“An infinite number of feasts were celebrated in the 
several cities of Greece, and especially at Athens, of which 


T shall describe only three of the most famous, the Pana- 


thenea, the feasts of Bacchus, and those of Eleusis. 


The Panathenea. 


This feast was celebrated at Athens in honour of Mi- 
nerva, the tutelary goddess of that city, to which she gave 
her t name, as well as to the feast of which we are speak- 
ing. Its institution was ancient, and it was called at first 
the Athenea; but after Theseus had united the se- 


veral towns of Attica into one city, it, took the name of 
~ Panathenea. ' 
~ and the less, which were solemnized with almost the same 


These feasts were of two kinds, the great 


ceremonies; the less annually, and the great upon the 


expiration of every fourth year. 


In these feasts were exhibited racing, the gymnastic 


‘combats, and the contentions for the prizes of music and 


poetry. Ten commissaries, elected from the ten tribes, 
presided on this occasion, to regulate the forms, and 
This festival con- 
tinned several days. 

In the morning of the first day a race was run.on foot, 
in which each of the runners carried alighted torch in his 
hand, which they exchanged continually with each other 
They started from the 
Ceramicus, one of the suburbs of Athens, and crossed the 


whole city. The first that came to the goal, without 


having put out his torch, carried the prize. In the 
afternoon they ran the same course on horseback. 


The gymnastic or athletic combats followed the races. 


The place for that exercise was upon the banks of the 
~ Hlissus, a small river, which runs through Athens, and 


empties itself into the sea at the Pireus. 


Pericles first instituted the prize of music In this 


- dispute were sung the praises of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 


who, at the expense of their lives, delivered Athens from 
the tyranny of the Pisistratide ; to which was afterwards 
Thrasybulus, who expelled the 
The prize was warmly disputed, not only 


and it was highly glorious to be declared victor in this 


contest. Eschylus is reported to have died with grief 


upon secing the prize adjudged to Sophocles, who was 
much younger than himself. 

‘These exercises were followed by a general procession, 
wherein was carried, with great pomp and ceremony, a 
sail embroidered with gold, on which was curiously 
delineated the warlike actions of Pallas against the Titans 
and Giants. This sail was affixed to a vessel, which bore the 
name of the goddess. The vessel, equipped with sails, 
and with a thousand oars, was conducted from the Cera- 
micus to the temple of Eleusis, not by horses or beasts of 
draught, but by machines concealed in the bottom of it, 
which put the oars in motion, and made the vessel glide 
wlong. 
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‘it were old men, who carried olive branches in their hands 
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The march was solemn and majestic. At the | ef 
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SarAogdeos ; and these were chosen from the symmetry 01 
their shape, and the vigour of their complexion. Athenian 
matrons, of great age, also accompanied them in the same 
equipere ee peal 
The grown and robust men formed the second class. 


They were armed at all points, and had bucklers and 


lances. After them came the strangers that inhabited — 
Athens, carrying mattocks, instruments: proper for tillage _ 
Next followed the Athenian women of the same age, — 
attended by the foreigners of their own sex, carrying — 
vessels in their hands for the drawing of water. oe am 

‘The third class was composed of the young persons of — 
both sexes, selected from the best families in the city. — 
The young men wore vests, with crowns upon their heads, 
and sang a peculiar hymn in honour of the goddess. ‘The 
maids carried baskets, xavnpdgo, in which were placed the 
sacred utensils proper to the ceremony, covered with 
veils to keep them from the sight of the spectators. The _ 
person, to whose care those sacred things were entrusted, 
was bound to observe a strict continence for several days 
before he touched them, or distributed them to the — 
Athenian virgins ;{ or rather, as Demosthenes says, his 
whole life and conduct ought to have been a perfect model 
of virtue and purity. It was a high honour for a young 
woman to be chosen for so noble and august an office, and 
an insupportable affront to be deemed unworthy of it 
We shall see that Hipparchus offered this indignity to the 
sister of Harmodius, which extremely incensed the con- 
spirators against the Pisistratide. These Athenian virgins — 
were followed by the foreign young women, who carried » 
umbrellas and seats for them. ‘ rats 

The children of both sexes closed the pomp of the 
procession. 

In this august ceremony, the jaywéor (rhapsodists) were 
appointed to sing certain verses in Homer; a manifest — 
proof of the estimation in which the works of that poet 
were held, even with regard to religion. Hipparchus, son 
of Pisistratus, first introduced that custom. : 

I have observed elsewhere, that in the gymnastic games 


‘of this feast a herald proclaimed, that the people of Athens | 


had conferred a crown of gold upon the celebrated phy- — 
sician Hippocrates, in gratitude for the signal services — 
which he had rendered the state during the pesti- — 
lence. 

In this festival the people of Athens put themselves, and 
the whole republic, under the protection of Minerva, the 
tutelary goddess of their city, and implored of her all kind ~ 
of prosperity. From the time of the battle of Marathon, 
in these public acts of worship, express mention was made 
of the Plateans, and they were joined in all things with 
the people of Athens. 


Feasts of Bacchus. 


The worship of Bacchus had been brought out of Egypt 
to Athens, where several feasts had been established in 
honour of that god; two particularly more remarkable 
than all the rest, called the great and the less feasts of Bac- 
chus. The latter were a kind of preparation for the 
former, and were celebrated in the open field about 
autumn. ‘They were named Lenea, from a Greek 
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was not only to purify himself the prescribed number of days, 
but must have been chaste during his whole life. | _ fs 





















at signifies a wine-press. The great feasts were 
amonly called Dionysia, from one of the names of that 
|, | and were solemnized in the spring within the city. 
each of these feasts the public were entertained with 
s, shows, and dramatic representations, which were 
; tended with a vast concourse of people, and exceeding 
nagnificence, as will be seen hereafter: at the same time 
poets disputed the prize of poetry, submitting to the 
gment of arbitrators, expressly chosen for:that pur- 
rere their pieces, whether tragic or comic, which were 
‘then represented before the people., 
These feasts continued many days.. Those who were 
ited, mimicked whatever the poets had thought fit to 
en of the god Bacchus. ' They covered themselves with 
skins of wild beasts, carried a thyrsus in their hands, 
1 kind of pike with ivy-leaves twisted round it; had 
ims, horns, pipes, and other instruments calculated to 
a great noise ; and wore upon their heads wreaths 
ry and vine branches, and of other trees sacred tc 
_ Bacchus. Some represented Silenus, some Pan, others 
the Satyrs, all drest in suitable masquerade. Many of 
_ them were mounted on asses; others dragged { goats 
along for sacrifices. Men and women, ridiculously dressed 
inthis manner, appeared night and day in public; and 
imitating drunkenness, and dancing with the most indecent 
_ gestures, ran in throngs about the mountains and forests, 
screaming and howling furiously ; the women especially 
seemed more outrageous than the men; and quite out of 
their senses, in their || farious transports invoked the god, 
whose feast they celebrated, with loud cries ; doi Barys, 
© "lacye, or loBarye, or Id Baxye. 
_ This troop of Bacchanalians was followed by the virgins 
of the noblest families in the city, who were called xavy- 
¢éo0t, from carrying baskets on their heads, covered with 
vine leaves and ‘ivy. 7 Gites 
_- To these ceremonies others were added, obscene to the 
_ last excess, and worthy of the god who chose to be ho- 
-noured in such amanner. The spectators gave in to the 
- prevailing humour, and were seized with the same frantic 
_ spirit. Nothing was seen but dancing, drunkenness, de- 
bauchery, and all that the most abandoned licentiousness 


_ tan conceive of gross and abominable. And this an entire 
3 
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people, reputed the wisest of all Greece, not only suf- 
fered, but admired and practised. I say an entire people ; 
for § Plato, speaking of the Bacchanalia, says in direct 
terms, that he had seen the whole city of Athens drunk 
atonce. — : : 

_ ** Livy informs us, that this licentiousness of the Bac- 
- chanalia having secretly crept into Rome, the most horrid 
_ disorders were committed there under cover of the night, 
and the inviolable secrecy which all persons, who were 



















t Dionysius. 
_ + Goats were sacrificed, because they spoiled the vines. 
_\ From this fury of the Bacchanalians these feasts were dis- 
_ tinguished by the name of Orgia. °*Opy), ira, furor, (rage, mad- 
less.) ° a 
Mldoay teacayny ry rédw rept Ta Avcovtora peObovoay. Lib. 
Bide dee p37.) -- 
_- ** Liv. 1. xxxix, n. 8, 18. 
+t ‘ Nihil in speciem fallacius est quam prava religio, ubi deo- 
rum numen preetenditur sceleribus.”,—Nothing is more fallacious 
than mistaken zeal for religion, when the will of the gods is made 
-a cloak for wickedness. © Liv. xxxix. n. 16. 
tt “ Multa eximia divinaque videntur Athenz tue peperisse, 
atque in vitam hominum attulisse ; tum nihil melius illis mysteriis, 
quibus ex egresti immanique vita exculti ad humanitatem et miti- 
gati sumus, initiaque ut appellantur, ita re vera principia vite 
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cognovimus.”—Thy Athens seems to have given birth to many | 


imtiated into these impure and abominable mysteries, were 
obliged under the most horrid imprecations, to observe. 
The senate being apprised of the aflair, put a stop to those 
sacrilegious feasts by the most severe penalties ; and first 


|| banished the practisers of them from Rome, and after- 


wards from Italy. ‘These examples inform us, {tf how far 
a mistaken sense of religion, that covers the greatest 
crimes with the sacred name of the Divinity, is capable of 
misleading the mind of man. 


The Feasts of Eleusis. 


There is nothing in all Pagan antiquity more celebrated 
than the feast of Ceres Eleusina. ‘The ceremonies of this’ 
festival were called, by way of eminence, the-mystertes, 
from being, according to Pausanias, as much above all 
others, as the gods are above men. 
stitution are attributed to Ceres herself, who, in the reign 
of Erechtheus, coming to Eleusis, a small town of Attica, 
in search of her daughter Proserpine, whom Pluto had 
carried away, and finding the country afflicted with a fa- 
mine, invented corn as a remedy for that evil, with which 
she rewarded the inhabitants. ]{ She not only taught them 
the use of corn, but instructed them in the principles of 
probity, charity, civility, and humanity ; from whence her 
mysteries were called éscpopsgia, (law-giving,) and Inztia, 
(first principles.) 
antiquity ascribed the courtesy, politeness, and urbanity, 
so remarkable amongst the Athenians. 

These mysteries were divided into the less and the 
greater ; of which the former served as a preparation for 
the latter. ‘The less were solemnized in the month o. 
Anthesterion, which answers to our November ; the great 
in the month Boedromion, which corresponds to August. 


Only Athenians were admitted to these mysteries, but o. 


them each sex, age, and condition, had a right to be re- 
ceived. All strangers were absolutely excluded, so that 
Hercules, Castor, and Pollux, were obliged to be adopted 


as Athenians in order to their admission ; which, however, - 
I shall consider . 


extended only to the lesser mysteries. 
principally the great, which were celebrated at Eleusis. 
Those who demanded to be initiated into them, were 
obliged, before their reception, to purify themselves in 
the lesser mysteries, by bathing in the river Ilissus, by 
saying certain prayers, offering sacrifices, and, above all 
by living in strict continence during a certain interval o 
time prescribed them. 'That time was employed in in 


structing them in the principles and elements of the sacred _ 


doctrine of the great mysteries. 
When the time for their initiation arrived, they were 


brought into the temple ; and to inspire the greater reve _ 


excellent and divine things, and to have introduced them among 
men; and indeed none is more useful than those mysteries, by 
which, from wild and uncultivated life, we are pruned and 
softened down to humanity ; and we thus leam by experience 
that the initia (first principles) as they are called, are the very 
principles of life. Cre. 1. 11. de leg. n. 36. : 
‘© Teque Ceres, et Libera, quarum sacra, sicut opiniones hom. 
num ac religiones ferunt, longe maximis atqua occultissimis cere 


/ montis continentur: a quibus initia, vite atque victus, legum, mo- 


rum, mansuetudinis, humanitatis exempla hominibus et civitatibus 
data ac dispertita esse dicuntur.”—And thou, Ceres, and Libera 
whose rites, according to the opinions of men and the doctrines o. 
religion, are contained in by far the greatest and most hidden 
ceremonies; by which the inzfza (first principles) are said to have 
bestowed upon men and cities the arts of life, food, laws, morals, 
politeness, and humanity. Id. Cic. an Verr. de supplic- a. 186 
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rence and terror, the ceremony was performed in the 
night. Wonderful things took place upon this occasion. 
Visions were seen, and voices heard of an extraordinary 
kind. A sudden splendour dispelled the’ darkness of the 
place, and disappearing immediately, added new horrors 
tothe gloom. Apparitions, claps of thunder, earthquakes, 
heightened the terror and amazement; whilst the person 
to be admitted, overwhelmed with dread, and sweating 
through fear, heard trembling, the mysterious volumes 
read to him, if in such a condition he was capable of 
hearing at all. These nocturnal rites gave birth to many 
disorders, which the severe law of silence imposed on the 
persons initiated, prevented from coming to light, * as St. 
Gregory Nazianzen observes. What cannot superstition 
effect upon the mind of man, when once his imagination 
is heated? The president in this ceremony was called 
Hierophantes. He wore a peculiar habit, and was not 
permitted to marry. The first who served in this function, 
and whom Ceres herself instructed, was Eumolpus ; from 
whom his successors were called Eumolpide. He had 
three colleagues ; { one a torch-bearer ; another a herald,{ 
whose office was to pronounce certain mysterious words ; 
and a third to attend at the altar. 

Besides these officers, one of the principal magistrates 


of the city was appointed to take care that all the cere- 


monies of this feast were exactly observed. He was 
called the kzng, || and was one of the nine Archons. His 
business was to offer prayers and sacrifices. The people 
gave him four assistants, § one chosen from the family of 


Z the Eumolpide, a second from that of the Ceryces, and 


the two last from two other families. He had, besides, 


ten other ministers to assist him in the discharge of his 


duty, and particularly in offering sacrifices, from whence 
they derived their name.** 
The Athenians initiated their children of both sexes 


very early into these mysteries, and would have thought 
. it criminal to have let them die without such an advan- 


tage. It was their general opinion, that this ceremony 
was an engagement to lead a more virtuous and regular 
life ; that it recommended them to the peculiar protec- 
tion of the goddesses (Ceres and Proserpine,) to whose 


service they devoted themselves; and procured to them 


a more perfect and certain happiness in the other world : 


_whilst, on the contrary, such as had not been initiated, 


besides the evils they had to apprehend in this life, were 


‘doomed, after their descent to the shades below, to wal- 


fow eternally in dirt, filth, and excrement. {f{ Diogenes 
the Cynic believed nothing of the matter, and when his 
friends endeavoured to persuade him to avoid such a mis- 
fortune, by being initiated before his death—‘‘ What,” 


‘said he, “shall Agesilaus and Epaminondas lie amongst 


mud and dung, whilst the vilest Athenians, because they 
have been initiated, possess the most distinguished places 
in the regions of the blessed?” Socrates was not more 


_ credulous ; he would not be initiated into these mysteries, 





* Oidey "EXevciy tatra, Kai ot THY cwrwpivwy Kai owritc 
byrwy akwy exorra. Orat, de sacr. lumin. 
t Aqdovxog. t Kijové. 
$ Exmednrar, overseers. 
tt Diogen. Laert. |. vi. p. 389. 
||| Est et fideli tuta silentio 
Merces. Vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcana, sub iisdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemque mecum 
Solvat phaselum. Hor. Od. 2. lib. iii. 


Safe is the silent tongue, which none can blame, 


|] Baotdede. 
** ‘lepoowl, sacrificers. 
tt Liv. J. xxxi. n. 14. 
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| which was perhaps one reason that rendered his religion — 
| suspected. | e ere BE Sys 


t{ Without this qualification none were admitted to enter 
the temple of Ceres ;. and Livy informs us of two Acara-__ 
nians, who, having followed the crowd into it upon one of | 
the feast-days, although out of mistake and with no ill 
design, were both put to death without mercy. Jt was 
also a capital crime to divulge the secrets and mysteries 
of this feast. Upon this account Diagoras the Melian was 
proscribed, and had a reward set upon hishead. It very © 
nearly cost the poet A®schylus his life, for speaking too 
freely of it in some of his tragedies. The disgrace of. 
Alcibiades proceeded from the same cause. |||] Whoever — 
had violated this secrecy, was avoided as a wretch ac- 
cursed and excommunicated. §§ Pausanias, in several pas- _ 
sages, wherein he mentions the temple of Eleusis, andthe — 
ceremonies practised there, stops short, and ‘declares he 
cannot proceed, because he had been forbidden by a 
dream or vision. a 

This feast, the most celebrated of profane antiquity, — 
was of nine days’ continuance. It began the fifteenth of 
the month Boedromion. After some previous ceremonies _ 
and sacrifices on the first three days, upon the fourth in 
the evening began the procession of the Basket; which 
was laid upon an open chariot slowly drawn by oxen, *** 
and followed by a long train of the Athenian women. — 
They all carried mysterious baskets in their hands, filled 
with several things, which they took great care 10 con- 
ceal, and covered with a-veil of purple. This ceremony | 
represented the basket into which Proserpine put the 
flowers she was gathering when Pluto seized and carriea — 
her off. or 

The fifth day was called the day of the Torches ; because. 
at night the men and women ran about with them in imi- 
tation of Ceres, who having dighted a torch at the fire of © 
Mount tna, wandered about from place to place in search 
of her daughter. ae 

The sixth was the most famous day of all. It was called 
Tachus, which is the same as Bacchus, the son of Jupiter 
and Ceres, whose statue was then brought out with great 
ceremony, crowned with myrtle, and holding a torch in 
its hand. The procession began at the Ceramicus, and 
passing through the principal places of the city, continued - 
to Eleusis. ‘The way leading to it was called the sacred 
way, and lay across a bridge over the river Cephisus. 
ttt This procession was very numerous, and generally 
consisted of thirty thousand persons... The temple of 
Eleusis, where it ended, was large cnough to contain the 
whole of this multitude ; and {{{ Strabo says, its extent 


iY 


equal to that of the theatres, which every body knows 


were capable of holding a much greater number of people. 
The whole way re-echoed with the sound of trumpets, 
clarions, and other musical instruments. Hymns were 
sung in honour of the goddesses, accompanied with - 
dancing, and other extraordinary marks of rejoicing. The. 





The faithful secret merit fame ° 
Beneath one roof ne’er let him rest with me, 

Who Ceres? mysteries reveals ; 
In one frail bark ne?er let us put to sea, 

Nor tempt the jarring winds with spreading saile. 


§§ Lib. i. p. 26, & 71. 
*#* (¢ Tardaque [leusinz matris yc ventia plaustra.” 


_ Vine. Georg. lib. 1. ver. 16%, 
The Eleusinian mother’s mystic car 
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ttt Herod, 1. viii. c. 65, 








route before n-2ntioned, through the sacred way, and over 
the Cephisus, was the usual one: but after the Lacede- 
1Onians, in the Peloponnesian war, had fortified Decelia, 
_ the Athenians were obliged to make their procession by 
_ sea, till Alcibiades re-established the ancient custom. 

_ The seventh day was solemnized by games, and the 
“gymnastic combats, in which the victor was rewarded with 
x measure of barley ; without doubt because it was at 
-Eleusis the goddess first taught the method of raising that 
grain, and the use of it. The two following days were 







4 employed in some particular ceremonies, neither im- 





portant nor remarkable. 

_ During this festival it was prohibited, under very great 
_ penalties, to arrest any person whatsoever, in order to 
their being imprisoned, or to present any bill of complaint 
0 the judges. It was regularly celebrated every fifih 
year, that is, after a revolution of four years ;_ and history 
does not mention that it was ever interrupted, except upon 
the taking of Thebes by Alexander the Great.* The 
Athenians, who were then upon the point of celebrating 
the great mysteries, were so much affected with the ruin 
of that city, that they could not resolve, in so general an 
affliction, to solemnize a festival which breathed nothing 
me but merriment and rejoicing. f It was continued down to 
the time of the Christian emperors. Valentinian would 
have abolished it, if Pretextatus, the proconsul of Greece, 
~ had not represented, in the most lively and affecting 
_.terms, the universal sorrow which the abrogation of that 
_ feast would occasion among the people; upon which it 
was. suffered to subsist. It is supposed to have been 
~ finally suppressed by Theodosius the Great ; as were all 
the rest of the Pagan solemnities. 
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Of Auguries, Oracles, §:c. 


a - Nothing is more frequently mentioned in ancient his- 
_ tory, than oracles, auguries, and divinations. No war 
_ was made, or colony settled; nothing of consequence was 
undertaken, either public or private, without first con- 
sulting the gods. ‘his was a custom, universally es- 
tablished amongst the Egyptian, Assyrian, Grecian, and 
Roman nations ; which is no doubt a proof, as has been 
already observed, that it was derived from ancient tradi- 
- tion, and that it had its origin in the religion and worship 
9 of the true God. It is not indeed to be questioned, but 
_ that God, before the deluge, did manifest his will-to man- 
kind in different methods, as he has since done to his 
people, sometimes in his own person and viva voce, 
(audibly) sometimes by the ministry of angels or of pro- 
phets inspired by himself, and at other times by appari- 
‘tions or in dreams. When the descendants of Noah dis- 
persed themselves into different regions, they carried this 
tradition along with them, which was every where re- 
tained, though altered and corrupted by the darkness and 
ignorance of idolatry. . None of the ancients have insisted 
_ more upon the necessity of consulting the gods on all oc- 
" casions by auguries and oracles than Xenophon ; and he 
founds that necessity, as I have more than once observed 
elsewhere, upon a principle deduced from the most re- 
fined reason and diseernment. He represents, in several 
- places, that man of himself is very frequently ignorant of 
- what is advantageous or pernicious to him: that, far from 
 eing capable of penetrating the future, the present itself 
escapes him: so narrow and short-sighted is he in all his 
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_ Plat. in vit. Alex. p. 671. 
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views, that the slightest obstacles can frustrate his great- 


| est designs ; that the Divinity alone, to whom all ages are 


present, can impart a certain knowledge of the future to 
him: that ne other being has power to facilitate the suc- 
cess of his enterprises ; and that it is reasonable to be- 
lieve he will enlighten ‘and protect those, who adore him 


with the purest affection, who invoke him at all times with — 


greatest constancy and fidelity, and consult him with most 
sincerity and integrity. 


Of Auguries 


What a reproach is it to human reason, that so]uminous 
a principle should have given birth to the absurd reason-_ 


ings, and wretched notions, in favour of the science of 
augurs and soothsayers, and been the occasion of espou- 
sing, with blind devotion, the most ridiculous puerilities : 


should have made the most important affairs of state de-_ 
pend upon a bird’s happening to sing upon the right or | 
left hand ; upon the greediness of chickens in pecking their — 


grain ; the inspection of the entrails of beasts ; the liver’s 
being entire and in good condition, which, according to 
them, did sometimes entirely disappear, without leaving 
any trace or mark of its having ever subsisted ! 
superstitious observances may be added, accidental ren 


countres, words spoken by chance, and afterwards turned © 


into good or bad presages; forebodings, prodigies, mon- 
sters, eclipses, comets; every extraordinary phenome- 
non, every unforeseen accident, with an infinity of chime- 
ras of the like nature. 
Whence could it happen, that so many great men, il 


lustrious generals, able politicians, and even learned phi- — 


losophers, have actually given in to such absurd imagina- 
tions? Plutarch, in particular, so estimable in other 
respects, 1s to be pitied for his servile observance of the 
senseless customs of the Pagan idolatry, and his ridiculous 
credulity in dreams, signs, and prodigies. t{ He tells us 
in his works, that he abstained a great while from eating 
eggs, upon account of a dream, with which he has not 
thought fit to make us further acquainted.“ 

The wisest of the Pagans knew well how to appreciate 
the art of divination, and often spoke of it to each other, 


and even in public, with the utmost contempt, and in a_ 


manner best adapted to expose its absurdity. The grave 


censor Cato was of opinion, that one soothsayer could ° 


not look at another without laughing. Hannibal was 
amazed at the simplicity of Prusias, whom he had advised 
to give battle, upon his being diverted from it by the in- 
spection of the entrails of a victim. ‘ What,” said he, 


‘¢ have you more confidence in the liver of a beast, than © 


in so old and experienced a captain as 1 am?’ Marcel- 


Jus, who had been five times consul, and was augur, said 


that he had discovered aimethod of not being put to a stand 
by the sinister flight of birds, which was, to keep himself 
close shut up in his litter. 

Cicero explains himself upon the subject of auguries 
without ambiguity or reserve. Nobody was more capa- 


ble of speaking pertinently upon it than himself (as M. 
Morin observes in his dissertation upon the same subject.) 
As he was adopted into the college of augurs, he had made 


himself acquainted with their most abstruse secrets, and 
had all possible opportunity of informing himself fully in 
their science. That he did so, sufficiently appears from 
the two books he has left upon divination, in which, st may 
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be said, he has exhausted the subject. In the second, 
_ «wherein he refutes his brother Quintus, who had espoused 


_.. the cause of the augurs, he combats and defeats his false 


reasonings with a force, and at the same time with so re- 
- fined oat delicate a raillery, as leaves us nothing to wish ; 
__ and he demonstrates by proofs, each more convincing than 
_ the other, the falsity, contrariety, and impossibility of that 
* But what is very surprising, in the midst of all his 
arguments, he takes occasion to blame the generals and 
~ magistrates, who on important conjunctures had contemned 
the prognostics ; and maintains, that the use of them, as 
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oracles, than Greece. 





great an abuse as it was in his own opinion, ought never- | 


_ theless to be respected, out of regard to religion, and the 
prejudices of the people. 


All that I have hitherto said tends to prove, that Pagan- 3 


__ ism was divided into two sects, almost equally enemies of 
religion ; the one by their superstitious and blind regard 
or. auguries, the other by their irreligious contempt and 
derision of them. 
The principle of the first, founded on one side upon the 


ignorance and weakness of man in the affairs of life, and 


on the other upon the prescience of the Divinity and his 
almighty providence, was true; but the consequence de- 
duced from it in' favour of < auguries, false and absurd. 
_ They ought to have proved that it was certain, that the 
_ Divinity himself had established’ these external signs to 
denote his intentions, and that he had obliged himself to a 
“punctual conformity to them upon all occasions : but they 
had nothing of this in their system. These auguries and 
divinations therefore were the effect and invention of the 
ign¢ cance, rashness, curiosity, and blind passions of man, 
ee who presumed to interrogate God, and to oblige him to 
give answers upon ee idle imagination and ues en- 
_ terprise. 

The others, who gave no real credit to any thing en- 
joined by the science of augury, did not fail, however, to 
observe its trivial ceremonies through policy, in order the 
better to subject the minds of the people to themselves, 
and to reconcile them to their own purposes, by the as- 
sistance of superstition: but by their contempt for augu- 
ries, and their inward conviction of their falsity, they were 
led into a disbelief of the Divine Providence, and to de- 

_ gspise religion itself; conceiving it inseparable from the 
- numerous absurdities of this kind, which rendered it ri- 
diculous, and consequently unworthy a man of sense. 

Both the one and the other behaved in this manner, 
‘because, having mistaken the Creator, and abused the 

light of nature, which might have taught them to know 

/ and to adore him, they were deservedly abandoned to their 
own darkness, and to a reprobate mind; and, if we had 
‘not been enlightened by the true religion, we, even at 
this day, should give ourselves up to the same supersti- 
tions. 





* “ Errabat multis in rebus antiquitas: quam vel usu jam, vel 
doctrina, vel vetustate immutatam-videmus. Retinetur autem et 
ad opinionem vulgi, et ad magnas utilitates reip. mos, religio, 
disciplina, jus augurum, collegii auctoritas. Nec vero non omni 
supplicio digni P. Claudius, Iu, Junius consules, qui contra auspi- 
cia hnavigarunt. Parendum enim fuit religioni, nec patrius mos 
tam contumaciter repudiandus.’’—Ancient tradition, which we 
behold unchanged by use, by instruction or by age, embraces 
many errors. Yet the customs, religion, profession, right and 
authority of the college of augurs, are to be preserved, on ‘account 
of vulgar opinion and their great utility to the commonwealth, 
Nor indeed were the consuls P. Claudius and L. Junius unde- 
" serving of the highest punishment, for undertaking a voyage con- 
trary to the auspices. Implicit obedience is to be paid to religion ; 
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which were the most noted. 


I. shall confine myself to~ those : 
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The oracle of Dodona, a city of the Molossians, 1n Epis S. 


rus, was much celebrated ; where Jupiter gave answers — 
either by vocal oaks,| or doves, which had also their lan- 
guage, or by resounding basins of brass or by the mouths 
of priests and priestesses. % 


{ The oracle of Trophonms in Beotia, though he was 


nothing more than a hero, was in great reputation. 
many preliminary ceremonies, as washing in the river, 


- After aa 


offering sacrifices, drinking a water called Lethe, fromits — 


_ quality of making people forget every thing, the votaries 
“went down into his cave, by small ladders 


, through avery © 
narrow passage. At the bottom was another little cavern, 
the entrance of which was also exceeding small. There — 


they lay down upon the ground, with a certain composi- _ 
tion of honey in each hand, which they were indispensa- 


bly obliged to carry with them. ‘Their feet were placed 
within the opening of the little cave; which was no 
sooner done, than they perceived-themselves borne into 


it with great force and velocity. Futurity was there re- 


vealed to them; but not to all in the same manner. Some 
saw, others heard, wonders. 


in the chair of Mnemosyne, the goddess of memory ; not 
without great need of her assistance to recover their re- 
meinbrance, after their great fatigue, of what they had — 
seen and heard; admitting they had seen or heard any — 
thing at all. Pansaniak; who had consulted that oracle 
himself, and gone through all these ceremonies, has left a. 
most ample description of it; to which || Plutarch adds 
some particular circumstances, which I omit, to avoid ; a 
tedious prolixity. 


§ The temple and oracle of the Branchidz, in the neigh- 


bourhood.of Miletus so called from Branchus, the son of © 


Apollo, was very ancient, and in great esteem with all the ~ 


Idonians and Darians of Asia. Xerxes, in his return from 


Greece, burnt this temple after the priests had delivered — 


its treasure to him. That prince, in return, granted 
them an establishment in the remotest parts of Asia, to 
secure them against the vengeance of the Greeks. 
war was over, the Milsejans re-established that temple with 
amagnificence which, according to Strabo, surpassed that of 
all the other temples of Greece. 
Great had overthrown Darius, he utterly destroyed the city 


From thence they returned _ 
quite stupified, and out of their senses, and were placed 


After the 


When Alexander the 


where the priests Branchide had settled, of which their - 


descendants were at that time in actual possession, punish- 
ing in the children the sacrilegious perfidy of their 
fathers. 

** Tacitus relates something very singular, though not 





nor is ancient custom to be so proudly set aside. Davin. "i i, 
n. 70, 71. 

+ Certain instruments were fastened to the tops of oaks, which; 
being shaken by the wind, or by some other means, gave a con- 
fused sound. Servius observes, that the same word, in the Thes- 
salian language, signifies dove and prophetess, which. had given 
room for the fabulous tradition of doves that spoke. It was easy 
to make those brazen basins sound by some.secret means, and te 
give what signification they pleased.to a confused and inarticu 
late noise. Zi tenked 

Pausan. I. ix. p. 602, 604. 
j Plut. de gen. Socr. p. 590. 
§ Herod. 1. i. c. 157. Strab. 1. xiv. p. 634. 


** Tacit. Annal, |. ii, c. 54, 4 Sia, t€ 
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thos e who come to consult him. After which he retires 
nto a cave, and having drunk of the waters of a spring 
thin it, he delivers answers in yerse upon what the 
_ persons have in their thoughts, though he is often ignorant, 
and knows nothing of composing in measure. It is said, 
that he foretold to Germanicus his sudden death, but in 
- and ambiguous terms, according to the custom of 


Tomit a great number of other oracles, to proceed to 
e most famous of them all. It is very obvious, that I 
ean the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. He was worshipped 
re under the name of the Python, a title derived from 
e serpent Python, which he had killed, or from a Greek 
word, that signifies to inquire, wvbéabau, because people 
_ came thither to consult him. From thence the Delphic 
"priestess was called Pythia, and the games there celebrated 
~ the Pythean games. 

Delphi was an ancient city of* Phocis in Achaia. It 
5 od upon the declivity, and about the middle, of the 
untain Parnassus, built upon a small extent of even 
ound, and surrounded with precipices, that fortitied it 
thout the help of art. * Diodorus says, that there was 
cavity upon Parnassus, from whence an exhalation rose, 
which made the goats dance and skip about, and intoxicated 
the brain. A shepherd having approached it, out of a 
esire to know the causes of so extraordinary an effect, 
‘as immediately seized with violent agitations of body, 
d pronounced words, which, without doubt, he did not 
understand himself ; but which, however, foretold futurity. 
Others made the same experiment, and it was soon ru- 
-moured throughout the neighbouring countries. The 
ity was no longer approached without reverence. 
e exhalation was concluded to have something divine 
. A priestess was appointed for the reception of its 
ffects, and a tripod placed upon the vent, called by the 
atins Cortina, perhaps from the skin {that covered it. 
om thence she gave her oracles. The city of Delphi 
e insensibly round about this cave ; and a temple was 
erected, which, at length, became very magnificent. The 
eputation of this oracle almost effaced, or at least very 
much exceeded, that of all others. 

_At first a single Pythia sufficed to answer those who 
ame to consult the oracle, as they did not yet amount to 
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“# Lib. xiv. p. 427, 428. 
|| "Avenrog i ui rai. 


— F Mpogyrae. 
ge ————— Cui talia fant 

Ante fores, subito non vultus, non color unus, 

_ Non compte mansere come: sed pectus anhelum, 

t rabie fera corda tument ; majorque videri, 

Nec mortale sonans: afflata est numine quando 

& Jam propiore dei. Vire. En. |. vi. ver. 46—61. 


Thus while che said. 


Her lone ees ; her face was not the same ; 
Andi ‘Hollow groans from her deep spirit came : 

Ter hair stood up; convulsive rage possess’d ~ 
bling limbs, and heav’d the lab’ring breast : 
r than as kind she seem’d to Ae 


ae eyes with sparkling fury roll : 


the god came Zuehing on her boul) ay DRYDEN. 











great number; but in process of time, when it grew | rally continued many days to recover from her fatigue ; 
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into pnipecel Sale asecond was appointed to motiit - 

near “he tte “¢ Genasntens says she || the tripod alternately with the first, and a third chosen te oe 

to ‘consult Apollo at Claros. It is not a woman || succeed in case of death, or disease. There were other 

t gives the answers there, as at Delphi, but a man, || assistants besides these to attend the Pythia in the sanctu- Le 
n out of certain families, and almost always of Miletus. ary, of whom the most considerable were: called prophets a om 5 
‘sufficient, to let him know the number and names of || it was their business to take care of the ‘sacrifices, and to = 


~ 
ait 


== 


inspect them. ‘lo these the demands of the inquirers 
were delivered by word of mouth, or in writing ; and i 
they returned the answers, as we shall see inthe sequel. = 


Ty 
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We must not confound the Pythia with the Sibyl o? ee 
Delphi. The ancients represent the latter asa woman that = 
roved from country to country, venting her predictions. = a = 









She was at the same time the Sibyl of Delphi, Erythre, a8 
Babylon, Cuma, and many other places, from her Having 
resided in them all. ey 
The Pythia could not prophesy till she was intoxieatel = 
by the exhalation from the sanctuary of Apollo. This eee 
miraculous vapour had not that effect at all times and upon 
all occasions. The god was not always in the inspiring 
humour. At first he imparted himself only once a year, 
but at length he was prevailed upon to visit the Pythia 
every month. All days were not proper, and upon some 
it was not permitted to consult the oracle. These unfor- 
tunate days occasioned an oracle’s being given to Alexander — Se 
the Great worthy of remark. He went to Delphi to consult _ 
the god at a time when the priestess pretended it was for- 
bidden to ask him any questions, and would not enterthe = 
temple. Alexander, who was always warm and tenacious, = 
took hold of her by the arm to force her intoit, when = 
she cried out, || ‘‘ Ah, my son, you are not to be resisted!” tae 
or, “My son, you are invincible!” Upon which words i 
he declared he would have no other oracle, and was con- 
tented with that he had received. ie fs 
The Pythia, before she ascended the tripod, was along. aa 
time preparing for it by sacrifices, purifications, a fast of 
three days, and many other ceremonies. T he god de-. 
noted his approach by the moving of a laurel, that stood — 
before the gate of the temple, which shook also to its very. ; 
foundations. 
As soon § as the divine vapour, like a penetrating free Tas 
had diffused itself through the entrails of the priestess, her 
hair stood upright upon her head, her looks grew wild, — 
she foamed at the mouth, a sudden and violent trembling ee 
seized her whole body, with all the ** symptoms of dis- 
traction and phrensy. She uttered, at intervals, some 
words almost inarticulate, which the prophets carefully’ — 
collected, and arranged with a certain degree of orderand = 
connection. After she had been a certain time upon the’ 
tripod, she was reconducted to her cell, where she gene-' 
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** Among the various marks which. God has given us in the- 
Scriptures to distinguish his oracles from those of the devil, the 


hy 
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fice: or madness, attributed by Virgil to the Pythia, ef rabie " fera. ~ 
corda lument, is one. It is I, saith God, that show the falsehood cs 
of the diviners? predictions, and give to "such as divine, themo = 
tions of fury and madness ; or, according to Isa. xlivy. 25. “That a, 
frustrateth the tokens of the liar, and maketh diviners mad.” rs 
Instead of which, the prophets of the true- God constantly gave re 
‘the divine answers in an equal and calm tone of voice, and with ~~ a 
anoble tranquillity of behaviour. Another distinguishing mark og 
is, that the demons gave their oracles in secret places, by-ways, 3 
and in the obscurity of caves; whereas God gave his in open sat 
day, and before all the world. ‘*I have not spoken in secret, in we 
a dark place of the earth,” Isai. xly.19. “Ihave notspokenin = 
secret from the beginning,” Isa. xlvili. 16. So that God did not i 


permit the devil to imitate his oracles, without imposingsuchcon= 
ditions upon him, as might distinguish between the true and false os 
inspiration. 








— rity to her. 


a 
A 


-upon the point of invading the Medes, 


a great empire. 
-- enemies? He was to guess that; but whatever the event 
might be, the oracle could not fail of being in the right. 


_ Pyrrhus : 


EES Sg se INTRODUCTION. 


~ and, as Lucan says, * «<9 sudden death was often either 
the reward or punishment of her enthusiasm :’ 


‘* Numinis aut poena est mors immatura recepti, 
Aut pretium.” 


The prophets had poets under them, who made the 


_ oracles into verses, which were often bad enough,’ and 


gave occasion to remark, that it was very surprising, that 
Apollo, who presided over the choir of the muses, should 
inspire his priestess no better. But Plutarch informs us, 


_ that it was not the god who composed the verses of the — 


oracle. He inflamed the Pythia’s imagination, and kin- 
dled in her soul that living light, which unveiled all fatu- 
The words she uttered in the heat of her 
enthusiasm, having neither method nor connection, and 


~ coming only by starts, if that expression may be used, 


from the bottom of her stomach, or rather } from her 
belly, were collected with care by the prophets, who gave 
them afterwards to the poets to be turned into verse. 
‘These Apollo left to their own genius and natural talents ; 


“as we may suppose he did the Pythia when she herself 
composed verses, which, though not often, happened 


sometimes. ‘The substance of the oracle was inspired by 
Apollo, the manner of expressing it was the priestess’s 


- own: the oracles were however often given in prose. 


The general characteristic of oracles were { ambiguity, 
obscurity, and convertibility (if [ may use that expression, ) 
so that one answer would agree with several various, and 
sometimes directly opposite events. By the help of this 
artifice, the damons, who of themselves are not capable 
of knowing futurity, concealed their ignorance, and amused 
the credulity of the Pagan world. When Croesus was 
he consulted the 
oracle of Delphi upon the success of that war, and was 
answered, that by passing the river Halys, he would ruin 
What empire, his own, or that of his 


As much may be said upon the same god’s answer to 


6 Aio te, Hacida, Romanos vincere posse.” 


I repeat it in Latin, because the equivocality, which 
equally implies, that Pyrrhus could conquer the Romans, 
and the Romans Pyrrhus, will not subsist in a translation.|l 


-Under the cover of such ambiguities, the god eluded all 
__ difficulties, and was never in the wrong. 


It must, however, be confessed, that sometimes the 
answer of the oracle was clear and circumstantial. I have 
related, in the history of Croesus, the stratagem he made 
use of to assure himself of the veracity of the oracle, which 


was, to demand of it, by hts ambassador, what he was 
‘doing at a certain time prefixed. 


The oracle of Delphi 
replied, in verse, that he was causing a tortoise and a 








SAD Ve t °Eyyaorpipvboc. 
t “Quod si aliquis dixerit multa ab idolis esse preedicta; hoc 


“sciendum, quod semper mendacium junxerint veritati, et sic sen- 


tentias temperarint, ut, seu boni seu mali quid accidisset, utrum- 


que possit intelligi. >_Though it be asserted that many things had . 


been foretold by the oracles, this should be understood, that they 
always mingled falsehood with truth, and so contrived their an- 
swers, that, let good or ill betide, either of them might be in- 
ferred. Hreronym. in cap. xlii. Isaiea. He cites the two ex- 
amples of Creesus and Pyrrhus. 

|| This equivocality may appear in the following line :— 

: ‘“* Thee to subdue the Romans I apooint.”” Ed. 
§ Macrob. |. i. Saturnal. c. xxiii. 








lamb to be drest in a eeu of brass, which ¥ was. aie the 
case. § The emperor Trajan made a similar trial of the 
god at Heliopolis, by sending him aletter ** sealed up, to 
which he demanded an answer. The oracle made no 


other return, than to command a blank paper, well folded 
Trajan, upon the _ 


and sealed, to be delivered to him. 
receipt of it, was struck with amazement to see an answer 
so correspondent with his own letter, in which he knew _ 
he had written nothing. The wonderful {} facility with 


which demons can transfer themselves almost in an in- 


stant from place to place, made it not impossible for them 
to give the two answers, which I have last mentioned, and 
to foretel in one country, what they had seen in another ; 3 
this is Tertullian’s opinion. 

Admitting it to be true, that some oracles have been 
followed precisely by the events foretold, we may believe 


that God, to punish the blind and sacrilegious credulity cis e 


the Pigaues has sometimes. permitted the demons to have | 
a knowledge of things to come, and to foretel them dis-— 
tinctly enough. Which conduct of God, though very 
much above human comprehension, is frequently ‘attested 
in the Holy Scriptures. 

It has been questioned, whether the oracles, mentioned — 
in profane history, should be ascribed to the operations of 
demons, or only to the wickedness and imposture of men. — 
Vandale, a Dutch physicran, has maintained the latter 
opinion ; and Monsieur Fontenelle, when a young man, 
adopted it, in the persuasion (to use his own words) that - 
it was indifferent, as to the trath of Christianity, whether 
the oracles were the effect of the agency of spirits, or a _ 
series of impostures. Father Baltus, the Jesuit, professor 
of the Holy Scriptures in the university of Strasburgh, 
has refuted them both in a very solid treatise, wherein 
he demonstrates, invincibly, from the unanimous authority 
of the Fathers, that demons were the real agents in the 
oracles. He attacks, with equal force and success, the- 
rashness and presumption of the Anabaptist physician ; 
who, calling in question the capacity and discernment ot 
those holy doctors, secretly endeavoured to eflace the 
high idea all true believers should entertain of those gr eat 
leaders of the Church, and to depreciate their venerable | 
authority, which is so great a difficulty to all who deviate — 
from the principles of ancient tradition. _Now if that was 
ever certain and uniform in any thing, it is so in this 
point ; for all the Fathers of the Church, and ecclesias- 
tical writers of all ages, maintain, and attest, that the devil 
was the author of idolatry in general, and of oracles in 
particular. 

This opinion does not hinder our believing that the 
priests and priestesses were frequently guilty of fraud and 
imposture in the answers of the oracles. 
devil-the father and prince of lies? In the Grecian his- 
tory, we have seen more than once the Delphic priestess — 





** One method of consulting the oracle was by sealed letters, ‘1 
which were laid upon the altar of the god unopened. 

t+ ‘* Omnis spiritus ales. Hoc et ‘angeli et demones. Igitur 
momento ubique sunt; totus orbis illis locus unus est: quid ubi 
geratur tam facile sciunt, quam enuntiant. Velocitas divinitas 
creditur, quia substantia ignoratur. Czete.um testudinem decoqui, ? 
cum carnibus pecudis Pythius eo modo renunciavit, quo supra — 
diximus. Momento apud Lydiam fuerat. .”°—Every spirit is swift, 
whether angel or demon, and therefore is possessed of ubiquity. ° 
The whole earth is to them one place. They so easily. know 
where a thing takes place that they often tell it. Swiftness is’ 
thought divinity, because its substance is unknown. The oracle 
of Delphi declared that a tortoise was boiled with sheep’s flesh, 
which was at that moment done in Lydia. TERTULL, in Apolog. 





For is not the | 














herell to ths corrupted by presents It was from | 
that motive, she persuaded the Lacedemonians to assist 
> f people of Athens in the expulsion of thirty tyrants ; 
t she caused Demaratus to be divested of the royal 
ate io make way for Cleomenes ; and drest up an 
icle .o support the imposture of Lysander, when he 
ndeavoured to change the succession to the throne of 
parta. And [I am apt to believe that Themistocles, who 
ell ‘knew the importance of acting against the Persians 
_ by sea,. inspired the god with the answer he gave “to 
_ defend themselves with wooden walls.” * Demosthenes, 
‘convinced that the oracles were frequently suggested by 
Sone or interest, and suspecting, with reason, that 
hilip had instructed them to speak in his favour, boldly 
leclared, that the Pythia phillippized ; and bade the Athe- 
ians and Thebans remember that Pericles and Epami- 
~nondas, instead of listening to, and amusing themselves 
with, the frivolous answers sof the oracle, those’ idle bug- 
; ears of the base and cowardly, consulted only reason in 
_ the choice and execution of their measures. 
The same Father Baltus examines, with equal success, a 
second point in dispute, namely, the cessation of oracles. 
Mr. Vandale, to oppose with some advantage a truth so 
~ glorious to Jesus Christ, the subverter of idolatry, had 
“ filsified - the sense of the Fathers, by making them say, 
_ % that oracles ceased precisely at the moment of Christ’s 
~ birth.” The learned apologist for the Fathers shows, 
that they all allege that oracles ceased after our Saviour’s 
birth, and the preaching of his Gospel ; not on a sudden, 
_ but in proportion as his salutary doctrines became known 
to mankind, and gained ground in the world. This 
manimous opinion of the Fathers is confirmed by the 
- unexceptionable evidence of great numbers of the Pagans, 






















~ who agree with them as to ‘the time when the oracles 


& 


eased. y 

What an honour to the Christian religion was this 
silence imposed upon the oracles by the victory of Jesus 
Christ! Every Christian had this power. + Tertullian, 
Aan one of his apologies, challenges the Pagans to make the 
~ experiment, and consents that a Christian should be put 
to death, if he did not oblige these givers of oracles 
i to- confess themselves devils.  f{ Lact: oe informs us, 
that every Christian could’silence them by only the sign 
of the cross. And all the world knows that when Julian the 
a Apostate was at Daphne, a suburb of Antioch, to consult 
Apollo; the god, notwithstanding all the sacrifices offered 
to him, continued mute, and only recovered his speech 
“to answer those who inquired the cause of his silence, 
that they must ascribe it to the interment of certain bodies | 
in the neighbourhood. ‘Those were the bodies of Chris- 
tian mar tyrs, amongst which was that of St. Babylas. 
‘This triumph of | the Christian religion ought to give us 
ig B ave sense of our observations to Tess Christ, and, at the 
ss time, of the darkness to which all mankind were 




























* Plut. in Demost. p. 854. + Tertull. in Apolog. 

z Lib. de vera sapient. c. xxvii. 

_ |[ “Tam barbaros, tam immanes fuisse homines, ut parricidium 
‘snum, id est tetrum atque execrahile humano gincri facinus, 
acrificium vocarent. Cum teneras atque innocentes animas, quee 
 maxime est xtas parentibus dulcior, sine ullo respectu pietatis 
extinguerunt, immanitatemque omnium bestiarum, que  ta- 
‘men foetus suos amant, feritate superarent. O dementiam 
y sanabilem! Quid illis ‘ct dii amplius facere possent si essent 
‘atissiini, quam faciunt propitii?, Cum suos cultores parricidiis 
iquinant, orbitatibus mactant, humanis sensibus spoliant.””— 
en were so barbarous, so outrageous that to murder by their ! 
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ow n hand, ¢ that deed so black and excrable to the human race,) |j 


xix 


abandoned before his coming. We have seen amongst the 
Carthaginians, || fathers and mothers, more cruel than 
wild beasts, inhumanly giving up their children, and 


_annually depopulating their cities, by destroying the 


most vigorous of their youth, in obedience to the bloody 
dictates of their oracles and false gods. The victims 
were chose without any regard torank, sex, age or condition. 
Such bloody executions were honoured with the name 


of sacrifices, and designed to make the gods propitious.’ 


‘What greater evil,” cries Lactantius, “could they 
inflict in their most violent displeasure, than thus to 


deprive their adorers of all sense of humanity, to make - 


them. cut the throats of their own children, and pollute 
their sacrilegious hands with such execrable _ parri- 
cides !”” 


A thousand frauds and impostures, openly detected at — 


Delphi, and every where else, had not opened men’s eyes, 


nor in the least diminished the credit of the oracles; — 
which subsisted upwards of two thousand years, and was — 


carried to an inconceivable height, even in the minds of 
the greatest @nen, the most profound philosophers, the 
most powerful princes, and generally among the most 
civilized nations, and such as valued themselves most upon 
their wisdom and policy. The estimation they were in, 


may be judged from the magnificence of the temple of | 


Delphi, and the immense riches amaseed in it through 
the superstitious credulity of nations and monarchs. 


§ The temple of Delphi having been burnt about the. 


fifty-eighth Olympiad, the Amphyctrions, those celebrated 


judges of Greece, took upon themselves the care of © 


rebuilding it. They agreed with an architect for three 
hundred talents, which amounts to nine hundred thousand 
livres.** The cities of Greece were to furnish that 
sum. The inhabitants of Delphi were taxed a fourth 
part of it, and collected contributions in all parts, even in 
foreign nations, for that service. Amasis, at that time 
king of Egypt, and the Grecian inhabitants of his country 
contributed considerable sums towards it. The Alcmzo- 
nidz, a potent family of Athens, took upon themselves the 
conduct of the building, and made it more magnificent, by 
considerable additions of their own, than had been pro- 
posed in the model. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, and Croesus, one of the succes 
sors, enriched the temple of Delphi with an incredible 
number of presents. Many other princes, cities, and 


private persons, by their example, in a kind of emulation. 


of each other, had heaped up in it tripods, vases, tables, 
shields, crowns, chariots, and statues of gold and silver of 
all sizes, equally infinite in number and value. The pre- 
sents of gold which Creesus alone made to this temple, 
amounted, according to Herodotus, tt to upwards of 254 
talents ; that is, about 762,000 French livres; {{ and 
perhaps those of silver to as much. Most of these pre- 
sents were in being in the time of Herodotus. |||} Diodo- 


they gave the name of sacrifice. They took the lives of the 
young and innocent, of all ages, most fond to parents without 
any regard to parental tenderness: surpassing thus the cruelty 
of wild beasts, which, fierce as they are, always love their offspring. 
Desperate madness! What more could those gods do to men, 
when most enraged than they actually do when propitious. They 
blacken their votaries with murder, rob them of their children, 





and annihilate the very feeling of humanity.—Lactant. 1. i ~ 


c. 21. 
$ Herod. |. ii. c. 180. and 1. v. c. 62. 
Se About $197,458. tt Herod. 1. i. Cc. 50. iS) Bes 
tt About $148,888. Ill Diod. 1. xvi. p. 435, 




















Croesus notice of it. 


a great an honour ? 
“and with a much better title, he says, than wry of the so 
’ much vaunted conquerors and heroes, who have acquired 














rus Siculus, adding those of other princes to chem: makes _ || 


their amount ten thousand talents, or thirty millions of 
livres.* - 


_ 1 Amongst the statues of gold, te sar by Creesus 


ne temple of Delphi, was placed that of his female 
Alyattes, Croe-. 


baker, the occasion of which was this. 
sus’s father, having married a second wife, by whom he 
had children, she laid a plan to get rid of her son-in-law, 
that the crown might descend to her own issue. For this 
purpose she engaged the female baker to put poison into 


a loaf, that was ia: be served at the young prince’s table. 


The woman, who was struck with horror at the crime 
(in which she ought to have had no part at all) gave 
The poisoned loaf was served to 
the queen’s own children, and their death secured the 
crown to the lawful successor. When he ascended the 


ae throne, in gratitude to his benefactress, he erected a 


statue to her in the temple of Delphi. But, it may be 
said, could a person of so mean a condition deserve so 
Plutarch answers in the afhrmative ; 


their fame only by murder and devastation. 
It is not to be wondered at,. tbat such immense riches 
should have tempted the avarice of mankind, and exposed 
' Delphi to being frequently pillaged. Without mentioning 
more ancient times, Xerxes, who invaded Greece with a 


~ million of men, endeavoured to seize upon the spoils of 


this temple. Above an hundred years after, the Phoce- 
ans, near neighbours of Delphi, plundered it at several 
times. The same rich booty was the sole motive of the 
irruption of the Gauls into Greece under Brennus. The 
guardian god of Delphi, if we may believe historians, 


_ sometimes defended this temple by surprising prodigies ;. 
and at others, either from impotence or want of presence 


of mind, suffered himself to be plundered. When Nero 
made this tempie, so famous throughout the universe, a 


_ visit, and found in it five hundred fine brass statues of 
illustrious men and gods to his liking, which had been - 
_ consecrated to Apollo (those of gold and silver having un- 


doubtedly disappeared upon his approach,) he ordered 
them to be taken down, and shipping them on board his 


- vessels, carried them with him to Rome. 


Those who are desirous of more particular information 
concerning the oracles and riches of the temple of Delphi, 
may consult some dissertations upon this subject, printed 
in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, { of 
which I have made good use, according to my custom. 


Of the Games and Combats. 


Games and combats made a part of the religion, and had 
ashare in almost all the festivals of the ancients ; and for 
that reason it is proper that they should find a place in this 
work. Whether we consider their origin, or the design 
of their institution, we shall not be surprised at their being 
so prevalent in the best governed states. 

Hercules, Theseus, Castor, and Pollux, and the great- 
est heroes of antiquity, were not only the institutors or 
restorers of them, but thought it glorious to share in the 
exercise of them, and meritorious to succeed therein. 
These subduers of monsters, and of the common enemies 
of mankind, thought it no disgrace to them to aspire to the 
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tion of ae pamest deuneted hax ihe lustre of thoae the 
had before acquired. Hence the most famous poets mad 
these combats the subject of their verses; the beauty of | 
whose poetry, whilst it immortalized themselves, seemed _ 
to promise an eternity of fame to those whose victories it — 
celebrated. Hence arose that uncommon ardour which — 
animated all Greece, to tread in the steps of those ancient — 
heroes, and, like them, to signalize themselves in the — 
public combats. 
_ A reason more solid, and originating in the very. ‘nature a 
of these combats, and of the people who used them, may : 
be given for their prevalence. The Greeks, by nature, : 
warlike, and equally intent upon forming the bodies ana 
minds of their youth, introduced these exercises, and ane 
nexed honours. to them, in order to prepare the younger — 
sort for the profession ‘of a arms, to confirm their health — 

to render them stronger and more robust, to inure them to- : 
fatigues, and to make them intrepid in close. fight, in 
which, the use of fire arms being then unknown, rane 
of body generally decided the victory. These athletic | 
exercises supplied the place of those in use amongst our 
nobility, as dancing, fencing, riding the great horse, &c. ; ~ 
bat they did not confine themselves toa graceful mien, | 
nor to the beauties of a shape and face; they were for | 
joining strength to the charms of person. 

Itis true, these exercises, so illustrious by 1 Tea faurthee 
ers, and so useful in the ends at first proposed from them, 
introduced public masters, who taught them to young per-— 
sons, and from practising them with success, mace public ~ 
show and ostentation of their skill. This sort of men ap 
plied themselves solely to the practice of this art, and- 

carrying it to an excess, they formed it into a kind of scl- | 
ence, by the addition of ‘rules and refinements; often — 
challenging each other out of a vain emulation, "till at 
length they degenerated into a profession of people who, ~ 
without any other employment or merit, exhibited them- _ 
selves asa sight for the diversion of the public. Our 
dancing- -masters are not unlike them in this respect, whose — 
natural and original designation was to teach youth a grace- _ 
ful manner of walking. and a good address ; but now we 
see them mount the stage, and perform ballets in the garb | 
of comedians, capering, jumping, skipping, and making — 
variety of strange unnatural motions. We shall see, in — 
the sequel, what opinion the wiser among the ancients 
had of their professed combatants and wrestling masters. 

There were four games solemnized in Greece.. The _ 
Olympic, so called from Olympia, otherwise Pisa, a town — 
‘of Elis in Peloponnesus, near which they Ware colepaasg 
ted, after the expiration of every four years, in honour of , 
Jupiter Olympicus. The Pythian, sacred to Apollo || Py- A 
thius, so called from the serpent Python, killed by him; 
they were celebrated at Delphi every four years. The 
Nemean, which took their name from Nemea, a city and- 
forest of Peloponnesus, and were either instituted or re-— 
stored by Hercules, after he had slain the lion of the Ne- 
mzan forest. ‘They were solemnized every two years, — 
And lastly, the Isthmian, celebrated upon the isthmus of — 
Corinth, every four years, in honour of Neptune. § The- | 
seus was the restorer of them, and they continued even ° 
after the ruin of Corinth. That persons might be pre- 
sent at these public sports with greater quiet and. security, 








|| Several reasons are given for this name. a 
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a general suspension of arms, ead cessation of | 
ies throughout all Greece, during the time of their 
fasion 


af Spectitovs and combatants om all she: 
__ wreath was all the reward of the victors. 
_ games it was composed of wild olive. Inthe Pythian, of 
laurel. In the Nemzan, of green parsley ;* and in the 
- Isthmian, of the same herb dried. ‘The institutors of 
_ these games wished that it should be implied from hence, 
that honour alone, and not mean and sordid interest, ought 
to be the motive of great actions. Of what were men 
not capable, accustomed to act solely from so glorious a 
= principle ! t We have seen in the Persian war, that Ti- 
_ granes, one of the most considerable captains in the army 
= of Xerxes, having heard the prizes in the Grecian games 
_ described, cried out with astonishment, addressing himself 

to Mardonius, who commanded in chief, ¢** Heavens! 
against what men-are you leading us ? eee to in- 
= terest, they combat only for glory ! ! Which exclamation, 
3 though looked upon by Xerxes as an effect of abiect fear, 
F abounds with sense and judgment. 

| t was from the same principle that the Romans, 
Pwehilst they bestowed, upon other occasions, crowns of 
_ gold of great value, persisted always in giving only a wreath 

of oaken leaves to him who had saved ‘the life of a citizen. 
“OQ manners, worthy of eternal remembrance !”’ cried 
- Pliny, in relating this laudable custom. ‘O grandeur, 
truly Roman, that would assign no other reward but 
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honour, for the preservation of a citizen! a service, in- 
__. deed, above all reward; thereby sufficiently evincing 
2 “their opinion, that it was See to save a man’s life from 
4 the motive of lucre and interest!’* ‘*O mores zternos, 
_ qni tanta opera honore solo donaverint ; et cum reliquas 
4 es coronas auro commendarent, salutem civis in pretio esse 
__ noluerint, clara professione servari quidem hominem ne- 
e* te fas esse lucri causa!” 
Amongst all the Grecian games, 
E ~ deniably the first rank, and that for three reasons. They 
= ~ were sacred to Jupiter, the greatest of the gods ; instituted 
by Hercules, the first of the heroes ; and cclclaated with 
a more pomp and magnificence, amidst a greater concourse 
- of spectators attracted from all parts, than any of the rest. 
_  § If Pausanias may be believed, women were prohibited 
to be present at them upon pain of death ; and during 
their continuance, it was ordained, that no w oman shoald 
BS = epproach the place where the games were celebrated, or 
pass on that side of the river Alpheus. One only was so 
bold as to violate this law, and slipt in disguise amongst 
p: those who were training the wrestlers. She was tried 
_— for the offence, and would have suffered the penalty 
enacted by the law, if the judges, in regard to her father, 
her brother, and her son, who had all been victors in the 
_ Olympic games, had not pardoned her offence, and saved 
fi her life. > 
This law was very conformable with the manners of the 
Greeks. amongst whom the Jadies were very reserved, 


the Olympic held un- 
























* Apium. t Herod. 1. viii. c. 26. 

mit Tarai, Mapéomte, Koiouc én’ dvboac iyyayec paxnoopevec npéac, 
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a|| Piin. |. xvi. c. 4. : § Pausan. l. v. p. 297. 

** Pausan. |. vi. p. 382. 

eet tece Gaaienm victoria, Grecis consulatus ille antiqcus 
‘videbatus. » Tuscun. Quest. lib. ii. n. 41. 
ts tt ‘¢ Olympionicum esse ap 1d Gracos prope majus fuit et glo- 
- ‘Gosius qaam Rom» 1 » Pro FLAcco, num. xxxi. 
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Belton aipeaved in public, had separate apartments, 

called Gynecea, and never ate at table with the men when 
strangers were present. It was certainly inconsistent with 
decency to adinit them at some of the games, as those of. 
wrestling and the Pancratium, in which the combatants 
fought naked. San 

** The same Pausanias tells us in another place, that Rye 
the priestess of Ceres had an honourable seat in these 
games, and that virgins were not denied the liberty of: 
being present at them. For my part, I cannot conceive — 
the reason of such inconsistency, which indeed seems in- 
credible. 

‘The Greeks thought nothing comparable to the siete 
in these games. ‘They looked upon it as the perfection — 
of glory, and did not believe it permitted to mortals to de-" 
sire any thing beyond it. {{ Cicero assures us, that with — 
them it was no less honourable than the consular dignity in | 
its original splendour with the ancient Romans. — And in 
another place he says, that {] to conquer at Olympia, was” 
almost, in the estimation of the Grecians, more great ana- 
elotious; than to receive the honour of a triumph at Rome. _ 
Horace speaks in still stronger terms of this kind of vic-" ds 





tory. |||] He is not afraid to say, that ‘‘it exalts the victor 
above human nature; they were no longer men but 
gods.” 


. We shall see hereafter what extraordinary honours. 
were paid to the victor, of which one of the most affect- : 
ing was, to date the year with his name. Nothing could 
more effectually stimulate their endeavours, and make = 3 
them regardless of expenses, than the assurance of im- 
mortalizing their names, which, through all future ages, 
would be enrolled in their annals, and stand in the front eit 
of all laws made in the same year with the victory. To 
this motive may be added the joy of knowirg, that their 
praises would be celebrated by the most famous poets, 
and form the subject of conversation in the most illustrious 
assemblies ; for these odes were sung in every house, and. 
formed a part in every entertainment.. What could bea 
more powerful incentive to a people, who had no other 
object and aim than that of human glory ? \ ; 
I shall confine myself upon this head to the Olympic 
games, which continued five days; and shall describe, in _ 
as briefa manner as possible, the several kinds of com . ~ 
bats of which they were composed. M. Burette bas. — 
treated this subject in several dissertations, printed in the. 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres; wherein pu- 
rity, perspicuity, and elegance of style are united with, 
profound erudition. I make no scruple in appropriating - 
to my use the riches of my brethren ; and, in what I have. 
already said upon the Olympic games, ae made very 
free with the late Abbe Massieu’s remarks upon the Odes. 
of Pindar. Soe 
The combats which had the greatest share in the solem- 
nity of the public games, were boxing, wrestling, the pan-; 
cratium, the discus or quoit, and racing. To these may. 
be added the exercises of leaping, throwing the dart, and _ 
that of the trochus or wheel; but as these were neither — 
important nor of any great reputation, I shall content 


il <* Palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad deos.”? 
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Od. i. lib. 1. 

“To gain the palm, victorious prize ! UResteas 
Exalts a mortal to the skies.” FRANcIS. aoe 
% Sive quos Elea domum reducit 

Palma ceelestes.” Od. ii. lib. 4, | 

‘¢ On whom th’ Olympic palm, celestial prize 
Victorious crowns, and raises to the skies.” 
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oni ax | 
myself with having only mentioned them 1n this place. 
For tne vetter methodizing the particulars of these games 
and exercises, it will be necessary to begin with an ac- 
count of the Athleta, or combatants 


we 


Of the Athlete, or Combatants. 


The term Athlete 1s derived from the Greek word 
~ doc, which signifies labour, combat. ‘This name was 
ee given to those whe exercised themselves with an inten- 
tion to dispute the prizes in the public games. The art 
‘by which they formed themselves-for these encounters, 
was called Gymnastic, from the Athlete’s practising naked. 

Those who were designed for this profession fre- 
quented, from their most “tender age, the Gymnasia or 
- .  Palestre, which were a kind of academies maintained for 
_. that purpose at the public expense. In these places, 

such young people were under the direetion of different 
; _masters, who employed the most effectual methods to 
inure their bodies for the fatigues of the public games, 
and to train them for the combats. The regimen they 
. were under was very hard and severe. At first they had 
no other nourishment than dried figs, nuts, soft cheese, 
and a coarse heavy sort of bread, called waga. ‘They 
were absolutely forbidden the use of wine, and enjoined 
continence ;_ which Horace expresses thus :* 
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ftageee ; * Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam 
es Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit et alsit, 
; : Abstinuit venere et vino.”? 





Who in th’? Olympic race the prize would gain, 
~~ Has borne from early youth fatigue and pain, 
Bee SX _ Excess of heat and cold has often try’d, 

Love’s softness banish’d, and the glass deny’d. 








St. Faat by a comparison drawn from the Athlete, ex- 
horts: the Corinthians, near whose city the Isthmian games 

- were celebrated, to a sober and penitent life: ‘* ‘Those 
who strive,” says he, ‘ for the mastery, are temperate in 
all things : Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
_ but we an incorruptible.’ {Tertullian uses the same 
thought to encourage the martyrs. He makes a com- 
parison-from what the hopes of victory made the Athlete 
endure. He repeats the severe and painful exercises they 
‘were obliged to undergo; the continual denial and con- 
straint, in which they passed the best years of their lives ! 
-. —and the voluntary privation which they imposed upon 
themselves, of all that was most pleasing and grateful to 

: their passions. It is true, the Athlete did not always ob- 
«serve so severe a regimen, but at length substituted in its 
~, stead a voracity and Mindolence extremely remote from it. 
The Athlete, before their exercises, { were rubbed 

with oils and ointments to make their bodies more supple 
and vigorous. At first they made use of a belt, with an 
apron or scarf fastened to it, for their more decent appear- 
| ance in the combats ; but one of the combatants happen- 
ia ‘ing to‘lose the victory by this covering’s falling off, that 
accident was the occasion of sacrificing modesty to con- 
venience, and retrenching the apron for the future. ‘The 
Athlete were naked only in some exercises, as wrestling, 
boxing, the pancratium, and the foot-race. They prac- 
used a kind of novitiate in the Gymnasia for ten months, 
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: _ ™® Art. Poet. v. 412. 
te 71 * Nempe enim et Athlete segregantur ad strictiorem disci- 
plinam, ut robori «dificando vacent; continentur a Juxuria, a 
gibis latioribus, a potu jucundiore; coguntur, cruciantur, fati- 
gantur.”—For indeed the Athleta are set apart to the most strict 
discipline, that they may be at leisure to cultivate their strength ; 
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to accomplish themselves in the several exercises by ase 


siduous application ; and this they did in the presence 0 © 
such, as curiosity or idleness conducted to look on. But — 
when the celebration of the Olympic games drew nigh, 
the Athlete who were to appear in them were kept to 
double exercise 

Before they were admitted to combat, “other proof 
were required ; as to birth, none but Greeks were to be 
received. It was also necessary, that their manners 
should be unexceptionable, and their condition free. 
foreigaer was admitted to combat in the Olympic games , 
and when Alexander, the son of Amyntas, king of Mace- 
don, presented himself to dispute the prize, his com- 
petitors, without any regard to the royal dignity, opposed 
his reception as a Macedonian, and consequently a bar-— 
barian and a stranger ; nor could the judges be prevailed 
upon to admit him, till he had proved in due form his 
family originally descended from the Argives. _ 

The persons who presided in the games were called 
Agonothete, Athtothete, and Hellanodiew : they registered 
the name and country of each champion; and upon the 
opening of the games a herald proclaimed the names of 
the combatants. They were then made to take an oath, — 
that they would religiously observe the several laws pre- 
scribed in each kind of combat, and do nothing contrary 
to the established orders and regulations of the games. 
Fraud, artifice, and excessive yidtonen. were absolutely 
prohibited ; : and the maxim so generally received else- 
where, || that it is indifferent whether an enemy is con- 
quered by deceit or valour, was banished from these 
combats. The address of a combatant, expert in all the 
niceties of his art, who knows how to shift and ward dex- 


‘terously, to put the change upon his adversary with art 


and subtilty, and to improve the least advantages, must 
not be confounded here with the cowardly and knavish 
cunning of one who, without regard to the laws pre- 
scribed, employs the most unfair means to vanquish his 
competitor. Those who disputed the prize in the seve- 
ral kinds of combats, drew lots for their precedency in 
them. 

It is time to bring our champions to blows, and to run 
over the different kinds of combats in which they exer- 
cised themselves. 


Of Wrestling. 


Wrestling is one of the most ancient exercises of which 
we have any knowledge, having been practised in the 
time of the patriarchs, as the wrestling of the angel with 
Jacob proves.§ Jacob supported the. angel’s attack so. 
vigorously, that the latter, perceiving he could not throw 
so rough a wi restler, was reduced to make him lame by 
touching the sinews of his thigh, which immediately 
shrunk up. 

Wrestling, among the Greeks, as well as other nations, 
was practised at first with simplicity, little art, and in a 
natural manner ; the weight of the body, and the strength 
of the muscles, having more share in it than address Sik 
skill. Theseus was the first that reduced it to method, 
and refined it by the rules of art He was also the first 





they are restrained from ‘luxury, agreeable diet, and the jleasant 
glass: they are placed under coercion, fatigue, and ‘torture , 
Tertct, ad Martyr. 
¢ The persons employed in this office were called Alipla 
ese Dolus an virtus, quis in hoste tequirat? nea ‘in 
4 Gen. xxxii. @4. - 
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; palo: established the public schools, called Palestra, 
= svhere ‘the young people had masters to instruct them 
Pam it... 
s The wrestlers, before they began the combat, were 
rubbed all over in a rough manner, and afterwards 
anointed with oils, which added to the strength and flexi- 
py of their limbs. But as this unction, by making the 
skin too slippery, rendered it difficult for them to take 
_ hold ofeach other, they remedied that inconvenience, some- 
3 times by rolling themselves in the dust of the Palestra, 
_ sometimes by throwing a fine sand upon each other, kept 
_ for that purpose in the Xyste, or porticoes of the Gym- 
 fasia. 
- Thus prepared, the wrestlers began their combat. 
‘They were matched two against two, and sometimes 
several couples contended at the same time. In this 
‘ combat, the whole aim and design of the wrestlers was to 
throw their adversary upon the ground. Both strength 
and art were employed for this purpose: They seized 
_ each other by the arms, drew forwards, pushed back- 
_ wards, used many distortions and twistings of the body ; 
_- ocking their limbs into each other’s, seizing by the neck, 
4 throttling, pressing in their arms, struggling, plying on all 
sides, lifting from the ground, dashing their heads together 
like rams, “and twisting one another’s necks. T he most 
-considerable-adyantage in the wrestler’s art, was to make 
himself master of his ‘adversary’ s legs, of which a fall was 
the immediate consequence. From whence Plautus says 
in his Pseudolus, speaking of wine, * + He is a dangerous 
wrestler, he presently trips up the heels.’”” The Greek 
_ terms sookediZew, and reper, and the Latin word 
supplantare, seem to imply, that one of these arts consisted 
_ in stooping down to seize the antagonists under the soles 
of his feet, and in raising them up to give hima fall. 
__ In this manner the Athlete wrestled standing, the com- 
bat ending with the fall of one of the competitors. But 
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his adversary along with him, either by art or accident, 
i the combat continued upon the sand, the antagonists 

~ tumbling and twining with each other in a thousand difler- 
ent ways, till one of them got the other to ask quarter, and 
_ confess himself vanquished. There was a third sort of 
wrestling called ’Axooxepespic, from the Athlete’s using 
only their hands in it, without taking hold of the body, as 
in the other kinds ; and this exercise served as a prelude 
F> to the greater combat. It consisted in intermingling their 
fingers, and in squeezing them with all their force ; in 
- pushing one another, by Joining the palms of their hands 
together ; in twisting their fingers, wrists, and other joints 
Ef the arm, without ‘the assistance of any other member; 
‘and the victory was his, who obliged his opponent to ask 
quarter. 
_. The combatants were to fight three times successively 

& ‘and to throw their antagonists at least twice before the 
= prize could be adjudged to them. 

_. t Homer describes the wrestling of Ajax and Ulysses ; 
a Ovid that of Hercules and Achelous ; Lucan, of Hercules, 
and Anteus ; and Statius in his Thebaid, that of Tydeus 
and Agylleus. 

_ The wrestlers of greatest reputation amongst the Greeks, 
were Milo of Crotona, whose history I have related else- 
where at large, and Polydamus. The latter, alone and 
without arins, killed a furious lion upon Mount eae 

























; '* “ Captat pedes primum, luctator dolosus est.” 
bg oe lees 1. xxviii. ver. 708, &c. Ovid. Metam 1. ix. ver. 31, 


when it happened that the wrestler who was down, drew. 
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| in imitation of Hercules, whom he proposed to himself as 


a model in this action. Another time having seized a 
bull by one of his hinder legs, the beast could not get 
loose without leaving his hoof in his hands. He could 
hold a chariot behind, while the coachman whipt his 
horses in vain to make them go forward. Darius No- 
thus, king of Persia, hearing of his prodigious strength, was 
desirous of seeing him, and invited him to Susa. 
soldiers of that.prince’s guard, and of that band which the 


Persians called immortal, esteemed the most warlike of ~ 


their troops, were ordered to fall upon him. Our chame 
pion fought and killed them all three. 


Of Boxing, or the Cestus. 


Boxing is a combat at blows with the fist, from whence 
The combatants covered their fists _ 
with a kind of offensive arms, called Cestus,. and.their. 


it derives its name. 


heads with a sort of leather cap, to defend their temples 
and ears, which were most exposed to blows, and to 
deaden their violence. 
or glove, made of straps of leather, and plated with brass, 
lead, or iron. Their use was to strengthen the hands of 
the combatants, and to add violence to their blows. 


Sometimes the Athlete came immediately to the most 


violent blows, and began their onset in the most furious 
manner. Sometimes whole hours passed in harassing and 
fatiguing each other, by a continual extension of their arms, 
rendering each other’s blows ineftectual, and endeavouring 
by that sparring to keep off their adversary: But when they 
fought with the utmost fury, they aimed chiefly at the 
head and face, which parts they were most careful to 
defend, by either avoiding or parrying the blows made at 
them. When a combatant came on to throw himself with 
all his force and vigour upon another, they had a sur- 
prising address in avoiding the attack, by a nimble turn of 
the body, which threw the imprudent adversary down, and 
deprived him of the victory. 


However fierce the combatants were against each other, — 


their being exhausted by the length of the combat, would 
frequently reduce them to the necessity of making a truce; 
upon which the battle was suspended by mutual consent 
for some minutes, that were employed in recovering their 


fatigue, and rubbing off the sweat in which they were 
after which they renewed the fight, till one of ' 


bathed : 
them by letting fall his arms, through weakness and faint- 
ness, explained that he could no longer support the pain 


of fatigue, and desired quarter; which was confes.ng — 


himself vanquished. 

Boxing was one of the roughest and most dangerous ef 
the gymnastic combats; because, besides the danger ot 
being crippled, the combatants run the hazard of their 
lives. ‘They sometimes fell down dead, or dying upon the 
sand, though that seldom happened, except the vanquished 
person persisted too long in not acknowledging his defeat: 
yet it was common for them to quit the fight with a 
countenance so disfigured, that it was not easy to know 
them afterwards ; carrying away with them the sad marks 
of their vigorous resistance, such as bruises and contu- 
sions in the face, the loss of an eye, their teeth knocked 
out, their jaws broken, or some more considerable frac- 
ture. 

We find in the poets, both Latin and Greek, several 


&c. Phars. 1. iv. ver. 612. Stat. 1. vi. ver. 847. 
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_ Three » 


The Cestus was a kind of gauntlet, _ 
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Cus. - 
_ the shoulders, given to this instrument by Homer, suffi- 
ciently shews that it was of too yreat a weight to be car- 
ried from place to place in the hands only, and that the 





xrly 
» descriptions of this kind of combat. In Homer, that of 
Epeus and Euryalus; * in Theocritus, of Pollux and 


Amycus ; in Apollonius Rhodius, the same battle of Pol-: 


lux ‘and Amycus; in Virgil, that of Dares and Entellus ; 


and in Statius, and Valerius Fiaccus, of several other 


combatants. 


ae Of the Pancratium 


The Pancratium ¢ was so called from two Greek words, 


which signify that the whole force of the body was neces- 


‘sary for succeeding in it. It united boxing and wrestling 
in the same fight, borrowing from one its manner of strug- 
gling and flinging, and from the other, the art of. dealing 
blows and of avoiding them with success. In wr estling it 


Pats was not permitted to strike with the hand, nor in boxing 


to seize each other in the manner of the wrestlers ; : but 
in the Pancratium, it was not only allowed to make use of 
all the gripes and artifices of wrestling, but the hands and 
feet, and even the teeth and nails, might be employed to 
conquer an antagonist. 

This combat was the most rough and dangerous. A 
Pancratiast in the Olympic games (called Arrichion, or 
-Arrachion,) perceiving himself almost suffocated by his 
adversary, who had got fast hold of him by the throat, at 
the same time that he held him by the foot, broke one of 
_his enemy’s toes, the extreme anguish of which obliged 
him to ask quarter at the very instant that Arrichion him- 
self expired. 
though dead, and proclaimed him victor. Philostratus 
has left us a very lively description of a painting, which 
represented this combat. 


ce Of the Discus, or Quoit. 


The Discus was a kind of quoit of a round form, made 


sometimes of wood, but more frequently of stone, lead, or 
other metal ; as iron or brass. 


i Those who used this ex- 
ercise were called Discoboli, that is, flingers of the Dis- 
The epithet xarwyddig, which signifies borne upon 


shoulders were necessary for the support of such a bur- 
den for any length of time. 
' The intent of this exercise, as of almost all the others, 


_ was to invigorate the body, and to make men more capable 


of supporting the weight and use of arms. In war they 
_ were often obliged to carry such loads, as appear exces- 
sive in these days, either of provisions, fascines, palli- 
sades ; or in scaling of walls, when, to equal the height of 
them, several of the besiegers mounted upon the shoulders 
_of each other. 

The Athlete, in hurling the Discus, put themselves into 
the posture best adapted to add force to their cast ; that 
is, they advanced one foot, upon which they leaned the 
whole weight of their bodies. | T hey then poised the Dis- 
cus in their hands, and whirling it round several times 
almost horizontally, to add force to its motion, they threw 


it off with the joint strength of hands, arms, and body, 





* Dioscor. Idyl. xxii. 
‘paid. 1. vii. 


Argonautic’, lib. ii. 
Argonaut, 1, iv. 
t ay kodroc. 
$6 Quid tam distortum et elaboratum, quam est ille Discobo- 
hus Myronis?” QuinTiL. lib. ii. cap. 13. 
| The Stadinm was a measure of distance among the Greeks, 
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The Agonothete crowned Arrichion, - 










whieh had alla ciares in , the vigour of the discharge. 
that flung the Discus farthest was the victor. 

The most famous painters and sculptors of : anticnity, | 
their endeavours to represent naturally the attit ides 01 ‘th 
Discoboli, have left to posterity many master-pieces. in + 
their several arts. Quintilian exceedingly extols a statue — 
of that kind, which had been finished with infinite care f 
and application by the celebrated Myron: {‘ What can — 
be more finished,” says he, ‘‘or express more happily the | 
muscular distortions of fhe body in the exercises of the = 
Discus, than the Discobolus of Myron ?” 


Of the Pentathlum. ah 


The Greeks gave this name to an exercise corsposed ue = 
five others. It is the common opinion, that those five ex- — 
ercises were wrestling, running, leaping, throwing the — 
dart, and the Discus. It is believed that this sort of com- 
bat was decided in one day, and sometimes the same 
morning: and that to obtain the prize, which was single, * 
it was required that a combatant should be the victor in 
all those exercises. 

The exercise of leaping and throwing the javelin, ‘ot : 
which the first consisted in leaping a certain length, and— 
the other in hitting a mark with a javelin at a certain dis-- — 
tance, contributed to the forming of a soldier, by making _ 
him nimble and active in battle, and expert in flinging the 
spear and dart. 


Of Races. 


Of all the exercises which the Athlete cultivated with 
so much pains and industry to enable them to appear in 
the public games, running held the foremost rank. The 
Olympic games generally opened with races, and were 
solemnized at first with no other exercise. 

The place where the Athlete exercised themselves in’ 

“running, was generally called the Stadium by the Greeks; 
as was that wherein they disputed in earnest for the prize. fe 
As the lists or course for these games was at first but one. 
|| Stadium in length, it took its name from its measure, and 
was Called the Stadium, whether precisely of that extent, - 
or of a much greater. Under that denomination was in- 
cluded not only the space in which the Athlete ran, but 
also that which contained the spectators of the gymnastic 
games. The place where the Athlete contended, was _ 
called Scamma, from its lying lower than the rest of the — 
Stadium, on each side of which, and at the extremity, ran 
an ascent or kind of terrace, covered with seats and 
benches, upon which the spectators were seated. ‘The - 
most remarkable parts of the Stadium were its entrance, 
middle, and extremity. a 

The entrance of the course, from whence ihe compett- 
tors started, was marked at first only by a line drawn on 
the sand from side to side of the Stadium. To that at — 
length was substituted a kind of barrier, which was only a 
cord strained tight in the front of the horses or men that — 
were to run. It was sometimes a rail of wood. The 
opening of this barrier was the signal for the racers 3 to * 
start. 
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and was, according to Herodotus, 1. ii. c. 149, six hundred feet _ 
in length. Pliny says, lib. ii. c. 23, that it was six hundred and 
twenty-five. Those two authors may be reconciled by considering 
the difference between the Greek and Roman foot; besides ~ 
which, the length of the Stadium varies » oecunaiia® to the ae fe 
nj wenee of times and places. 
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of having the prizes allotted to the victors 
there. * St. Chrysostom draws a fine comparison 
his custom. ‘As the judges,” says he, “in the 
ind other games, expose in the midst of the Stadium, 
1e view of the champions, the crowns which ‘they are 
eceive ; in like manner the Lord, by the mouth of his 
phets, has placed in the midst of the course, the prizes 
he designs for those who have the courage to 
ontend for them.” : 
At the extremity of the Stadium was a goal, where the 
t-races ended, but in those of chariots and horses they 
to run several times round it without stopping, 
ifierwards conclude the race by regaining the other 
emity, of the lists, from whence they started. 
here were three kinds of races, the chariot, the horse, 
| the foot-race. I shall begin with the last, as the 
ost simple, natural, and ancient. 





1. Of the Woterare. 


mselves in a line, after having drawn lots for their 
aces. + Whilst “they waited the signal to start, they 
wtised, by way of prelude, various motions to awaken 
ir activity, and to keep their limbs pliable and ina 
right temper. They kept themselves in wind by small 
leaps, and making little excursions, that were a kind of 
‘rial of their speed and agility. Upon the signal being 
given, they flew towards the goal, with a rapidity scarce 
to be followed by the eye, which was solely to decide 
_-yictory. For the Agonistic laws prohibited, 
ler the penalty of infamy, the attaining it by any foul 
thod. | - 3 
n the simple race, the extent of the Stadium was run 
ut once, at the end of which the prize attended the victor, 
that is, he whocame infirst. In the race called Aiavaog, 
1e competitors ran twice that length ; that is, after having 
arrived at the goal, they returned to the barrier. To 
these may be added a third sort, called Aodsyis, which 
was the longest of all, as its name implies, and was com- 
“posed ofseveral Diauli. Sometimes it consisted of twenty- 
yur Stadia backwards and forwards, turning twelve times 
und the goal. : 
There were some runners in ancient times, as well among 
e Greeks as Romans, who have been much celebrated for 
eir swiftness. { Pliny tells us, that it was thought 
ofligious in Phidippides to run eleven hundred and 
y Stadia|| between Athens and Lacedemon in the 
ce of two days, till Anystis of the latter place, and 
lonides, the runner of Alexander the Great, went 


* Hom. ly. in Matth. c. 16. 


Tunc rite citatos 

_ Explorant, acuuntque gradus, variasque per artes 

- Instimulant docto languentia membra tumultu. 

Poplite nunc flexo sidunt, nune lubrica forti 

 Pectora collidunt plausu ; nune ignea tollunt 

_ Crura brevemque fugam nec opino fine reponunt.”? 
Srat. Theb. lib. vi. ver. 587, &c. 





TLey try, they rouse their speed, with various arts ; 

Their languid limbs they prompt to act their parts. 

Now with bent hams, amidst the practis’d crowd, 
They sit; now strain their lungs, and shout aloud ; 

Now a short flight with fiery steps they trace, 

And with a sudden stop abridge the mimic race. 


| Plins I vii. c. 20, || 57 leagues. — 








of the Stadium was remarkable only by the |] twelve hundred Stadia §1n one day, from Sicyon to Elis, 


& * e 
_. The runners, of whatever number they were, ranged - 


“number of turns in the Stadium, they changed horses, by 





These runners were denominated sjpepodpspec,** as we find — 
in that passage of Herodotus, tf which mertions Phidip- 

pides. In the consulate of Fonteius and Vipsanus, in the — 
reign of Nero, a boy of nine years old ran seventy-five 

thousand paces }{ between noon and night. Pliny adds, 
that in his time there were runners, who ran one hundred a tee 
and sixty thousand paces |||| in the Circus. Our wonder 
at such a prodigious speed will increase (continues he,) 
§$ if we reflect, that when Tiberius went to Germany to ° 
his brother Drusus, then at the point of death, he could not 
arrive there in less than four-and-twenty hours, though the 
distance was but two hundred thousand paces *** and he 
changed his carriage three times, {{{ and went with the 
utmost diligence. apt 


2. Of the Horse-Races. 


The race of a single horse with a rider was less | 
celebrated among ‘the ancients, yet it had its favourers 
amongst the most considerable persons, and even kings — 
themselves, and was attended with uncommon glory to the 
victor. Pindar, in his first ode, celebrates a victory of 
this kind, obtained by Hiero, king of Syracuse, to whom 
he gives the title of Kéayg, that is, Victor in the horse-- 
race; which name was given to the horses carrying only 
a single rider, KeAnvec. Sometimes the rider led another 
horse by the bridle, and then the horses were called 
Desultorii, and their riders Desultores; because after a 





dexterously vaulting from one to the other. A surprising 
address was necessary upon this occasion, especially in an~ 
age unacquainted with the use of stirrups, and when the — 
horses had no saddles, which made the leap still more 
difficult. Among the African troops there were also 
cavalry {{f called Desultores, who vaulted from one horse — 
to another, as occasion required ; and these were generally 
Numidians. : 


3. Of the Chariot-races. 


This kind of race was the most renowned of all the — 
exercises used in the games of the ancients, and that from 
whence most honour redounded to“the victors ; which is 
not to be wondered at, if we consider whence it.arose. 
It is plain that it was derived from the constant custom of © 
princes, heroes, and great men, of fighting in battle upon — 
chariots. Homer has an infinity of examples of this kind. — 
This custom being admitted, it is natural to suppose it 
very agreeable to those heroes, to have their charioteer, 
as expert as possible in driving, as their success depended, —s_—_ 
in a very great measure, upon the-address of their drivers. — 
It was anciently, therefore, only to persons of the first 











§ 60 leagues. ** Daily-runners, or courvers. 
tt Herod. 1. vi. c. 106. 
tt 30 teagues. |!) More than 53 leagues. _ 
{f Val. Max. 1. v. c. 5. *** 67 leagues. 
+tt He had only a guide and one officer with him. 


ttt ‘* Nec omnes Numidez in dextro locati comu, sed quibus 
desultorum in modum binos trahentibus equos, inter acerri- Poe 
mam sepe pugham, in recentem equum ex fesso armatis ; 
transultare mos erat; tanta velocitas ipsis, tamque docile 





_equorum genus est.”»—Nor were all the Numidians placed on the 


wing; but some, taking with them two horses, like the desullores, 
would leap armed from the fatigued, to the fresh horse, and rush 


into the hottest of the fight; so great was their activity, and so Rt 
tractable were their horses.—Liv. lib. xxii, | : os oe 


_-new dignity to the splendours of a throne. 
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~ without some danger ; 
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consideration, that this office was confided. Hence arose 
a laudable emulation to excel others in the art of guiding 
a chariot, and a kind of necessity to practise it very much, 
in order to succeed. The high rank of the persons who 
made use of chariots, ennobled, as it always happens, an 
exercise peculiar to them The other exercises were 
adapted to private soldiers and horsemen, as wrestling, 
ranning, and the single horse-race ; but the use of chari- 
ots in the field was always reserved to princes, and gene- 
rals of armies. 

Hence it was, that all those who presented themselves 
in the Olympic games to dispute the prize in the chariot- 
races, were persons considerable either for their riches, 
their birth, their employments, or great actions. Kings 
themselves eagerly aspired to this glory, from the belief 
that the title of victor in these games was scarce inferior 
to that of conqueror, and that the Olympic palm added 
Pindar’s odes 
inform us, that Gelon and Hiero, kings of Syracuse, were 
of that opinion. Dionysius, who reigned there long after 
them, carried the same ambition much higher. Philip of 
Macedon had these victories stampt upon his coins, and 
seemed as much gratified with them as with those obtained 
against the enemies of his state. * All the world knows 
the answer of Alexander the Great on this subject. When 
his friends asked him whether he would not dispute the 
prize of the races in these games 2 « Yes,” said he, 
‘if kings were to be my antagonists.”” Which shows, that 
he would not have disdained these contests, if there had 
been competitors in them worthy of him. 

The chariots were generally drawn by two or four 
horses, ranged abreast ; bige, quadrige. Sometimes mules 
supplied the place of horses, and then the chariot was 
called dxjvn. Pindar, in the fifth ode of his first book, 
celebrates one Psaumis, who had obtained a triple victory ; 
one by a chariot drawn by four horses, redgirxy; another 
by one drawn by mules, arnvy ; and the third by a single 
horse, xédy71, which the title of the ode expresses. 

These chariots, upon a signal given, started together 
from a place called Carceres. Their places were regu- 


lated by lot, which was not an indifferent circumstance as 


to the victory ; for as they were to turn round a boundary, 


the chariot on the left was nearer than those on the right, 


which consequently had a greater compass to take. It 
appears from several passages in Pindar, and especially 
from one in Sophocles, which I shall cite very soon, that 
they ran twelve times round the Stadium. He that came 
in first the twelfth round was victor. The chief art con- 
sisted in taking the best ground at the turning of the 
boundary : for ‘if the charioteer drove too near it, he was 
in danger of dashing the chariot to pieces ; and if he kept 
to» wide of it, his nearest antagonist might cut between 
him, and get foremost. 

It is obvious that these chariot-races could not be run 
for as the f motion of the wheels 
was very rapid, and it was requisite to graze against the 


- boundary in turning, the least error in driving would have 


broken the chariot in pieces, and might have dangerously 
wounded the charioteer. An example of which we find 
in the Electra of Sophocles, who gives an admirable de- 
scription of a chariot-race run by ten competitors. ‘The 
pretended Orestes, at the twelfth and last round, which 
was to decide the victory, having only one antagonist, the 





* Plut. in Alex. p. 666. 
+ ‘* Metaque fervidis evitata rotis..» Horar. Od. is lib. i. 
s¢ To turn with kindling wheels the goal.” Francis. 








. chariot-race. 





seems to graze upon it: 
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“rest having 1 heen thrown out, was so adore as t ae 
break one of his wheels against the boundary, and falling — 
out of his seat entangled in the reins, the horses dr ngged E 


him violently forwi ards along with them, and tore him to— 


pieces. But this very seldom happened. { ‘To avoid 
such danger, Nestor gave the following directions to his 

son Antilochus, who was going to dispute the prize in the 

“ My son,” says he, ‘‘ drive your horses 

as near as possible to the boundary ; for which reason — 
always incline your body over your chariot, get the left 

of your competitors, and encouraging the horse on the | 
right, give him the rein, whilst the near horse, hard held, 
turns the boundary so close that.the nave of the wheel 
but have a care of running against 
the stone, lest you wound your horses, and dash the — 
chariot in pieces.’ 

Father Montfaucon mentions a difficulty, in his opinion 
of much consequence, in regard to the places of those who 
contended for the pfize in the chariot-race. They al - 
started indeed from the same line, and at the same time 
and so far had no advantage of each other ; but he, whose 
lot gave him the first place, being nearest the boundary at 
the end of the career, and having but a small compass to. 
describe in turning about it, had less way. to make than the 
second, third, fourth, &c. especially when the chariots 
were drawn by four horses, which took upagreater space 
between the first and the others, and.obliged them to make 
a larger circle in coming round. This advantage twelve 
times together, as must happen, admitting the Stadium was 
to be run round twelve times, gave such a superiority to 
the first, as seemed to assure him infallibly of the victory | 
against all his competitors. To me it seems that the fleetness. 
of the horses, joined with the address of the driver, might 
countervail this odds ; either by getting before the first. 
or by taking his place ; if not in the first, at least in some 
of the subsequent rounds; for it is not to be supposed 
that in the progress of the race, the antagonists always 
continued in the same order in which they started. They 
often changed places in a short interval of time, and in 
thal variety and vicissitude consisted all the diversion of 
the spectators. : 

It was not required, that those who aspired to the vic- — 
tory should enter the lists, and drive their chariots in— 
person. Their being spectators of the games, or even 
sending their horses thither, was sufficient; but in either 
case, it was previously necessary to register the names of 
the persons for whom the horses were to run, either in 
the chariot or single horse-races. : 

| At the time that the city of Potidea surrendered to 
Philip, three couriers brought him advices ; the first, that 
the Hlyrians had been defeated in a great battle by his - 
general Parmenio; the second, that he had carried the — 
prize of the horse-race in the Olympic games ; and the - 
third, that the queen was delivered of ason. Plutarch 
seems to insinuate, that Philip was equally delighted witk 
each of these circumstances. 

§ Hiero sent horses to Olympia, to run for the prize, © 
and caused a magnificent pavilion to be erected for them. 
Upon this occasion Themistocles harangued the Greeks, — 
to persuade them to pull down the tyrant’s pavilion, who 
had refused his aid against the common enemy, and te 
hinder his horses from running with the rest. It does 
not appear that any regard was mad to this remonstrance — 





Hom. I, 1. xxiii. ver. 334, &c. 
|| Plut. in Alex. p. 666. § Plut. in Themist. p. 124, 
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swe find, by one of Pindar's odes, composed in honour 
_ of Hiero, that he won the prize in the equestrian races. — 

- »©* No one ever carried the ambition of making a great 
figure in the public games of Greece so far as Alcibiades, 
an which he distinguished himself in the most splendid 
manner, by the great number of horses and chariots which 
he kept only for the races. There never was either 
private person or king, that sent, as he did, seven chariots 
_ at once to the Olympic games, wherein he carried the 
_ first, second, and third prizes; an honour no one ever 
had before him. The famous poet Euripides celebrated 
__ these victories in an ode, of which Plutarch has preserved 
a fragment. ‘he victor, after having made a sumptuous 
sacrifice to Jupiter, gave a magnificent feast to the innu- 
It is not 
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- merable multitude of spectators at the games. 


easy to comprehend, how the wealth of a private person 
_ thould suffice for so enormous an expense : but Antisthenes, 
_ the scholar of Socrates, who relates what he saw, informs 


e. = one . . . 
__us, that many cities of the allies, in emulation of each 


» 





other, supplied Alcibiades with all things necessary for the 
“support of such incredible magnificence ; equipages, 
horses, tents, sacrifices, the most exquisite provisions, 
_ the most delicate wines ; in a word, all that was necessary 
_ to the support of his table or train. The passage is re- 
__ markable ; for the same author assures us, that this was 
_ hot only done when Alcibiades went to the Olympic games, 
but in all his military expeditions and journeys by land or 
_ sea. ‘* Wherever,”’ says he, ‘ Alcibiades travelled, he 
_ made use of four of the allied cities as his servants. Ephe- 
_ sus furnished him with tents, as magnificent as those of 
_ the Persians ; Chios took care to provide for his horses ; 
Cyzicum supplied him with sacrifices, and provisions for 
his table; and Lesbos gave him wine, with whatever else 
_ was requisite for his house.’ 
I must not omit, in speaking of the Olympic games, that 
__ the ladies were admitted to dispute the prize in them as 
_ well as the men; and that many of them obtained it. 
{ Cynisca, sister of Agesilaus king of Sparta, first opened 
this new path of glory to her sex, and was proclaimed 
_ conqueror in the race of chariots with four horses. { This 
_ victory, of which till then there had been no example, 
- did not fail of being celebrated with all possible splendour. 
_ || A magnificent monument was erected at Sparta in honour 
_.of Cynisca; and the Lacedemonians, though otherwise 
very little sensible to the charms of poetry, appointed a 
_. poet to transmit this new triumph to posterity, and to im- 
_ mortalize its memory by an inscription in verse. § She 
herself dedicated a chariot of brass, drawn by four horses, 





in the temple of Delphi; in which the charioteer was also 


_ represented ; a certain proof that she did not drive it her- 
_ self. ** In process of time, the picture of Cynisca, drawn 
by the famous Apelles, was annexed to it, and the whole 
_ adorned with many inscriptions in honour of that Spartan 
heroine. ; 
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Of the honours and rewards granted to the victors. 





These honours and rewards were of several kinds. The 
_ acclamations of the spectators in honour of the victors 
were only a prelude to the prizes designed them. These 
_ prizes were different wreaths of wild olive, pine, parsley, 
or laurel, according to the different places where the 
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games were celebrated. Those crowns were always at- 


tended with branches of palm, that.the victors carried in 
their right hands ; which custom, according to Plutarch 1} 


| arose (perhaps) from a property of the palm-tree, whick 


displays new vigour the more endeavours are used te 


crush or bend it, and is.a symbol of the courage and re- - 


sistance of the champion who had obtained the prize. _ As 
he might be victor more than once inthe same games, and _ 
sometimes on the same day, he might also receive several 
crowns and palms. 

When the victor had received fhe crown and palm, a 
herald, preceded by a trumpet, conducted him through the - 
Stadium, and proclaimed aloud the name and country ot 
the successful champion, who passed in that kind of re- 
view before the people, whilst they redoubled their accla- 
mations and applauses at the sight of him. - 

When he returned to his own country, the people came 
out ina body to mect him, .and conducted him into the 
city, adorned with all the marks of his victory, and riding 
upon a chariot drawn by four horses. He made his entry 
not through the gates, but through a breach purposely 
made in the walls. Lighted terches were carried before 
him, and a numerous train followed to do honour to the 
procession. 

The athletic triumph almost always concluded with- 
feasts made for the victors, their relations, and friends, 
either at the expense of the public, or by private individu- 


als, who regaled not only their families and friends, but — 


often a great part of the spectators. {f{ Alcibiades, after 
having sacrificed to the Olympian Jupiter, which was’ 
always the first care of the victor, treated the whole as- 
sembly. Leophron did the-same, as Athenzus reports ;|||] 
who adds, that Empedocles of Agrigentum, having con- 
quered in the same games, and not having it in his power, 
being a Pythagorean, to regale the people with flesh or 
fish, caused an ox to be made of a paste, composed ot 
myrrh, incense, and all sorts of spices, of which pieces 
were given to all who were present. 

One of the most honourable privileges granted to the 
athletic victors, was the right of precedency at the public 
games. At Sparta it was a custom for the king to take 
them with him in military expeditions, to fight near his 
person, and to be his guard; which, with reason, was 
judged very honourable. Another privilege, in which 
advantage was united with honour, was that of being main- 
tained for the rest of their lives at the expense of their 
country. §§ That this exnense might not become too 
chargeable to the state, Solon reduced the pension of a 
victor in the Olympic games to five hundred drachmas ;*** — 
in the Isthmian to a hundred ;'j{{ and in the rest in pro 
portion. The victor and his country considered this 
pension less as a relief of the champion’s indigence, than 
as a mark of honour and distinction. ‘They were also ex- 
empted from all civil offices and employments. 

The celebration of the games being over, one of the 
first cares of the magistrates, who presided in them, was 
to inscribe, in the public register, the name and country 
of the Athlete who had carried the prizes, and to annex 
the species of combat in which they had been victorious. 
The chariot-race had the preference to all other games. 
Hence the historians, who date occurrences by the 
Olympiads, as Thucydides, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Pausanias, almost always express 

tt Sympos. 1. vi. 

II Lib. i. p. 3. 

*** About $72. 


quest. 4. ff Plut. in Alcib. p. 196. 
§§ Diog. Laert. in Solon, p. 3”. 
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dite: Olympiad by the name Said country of Use icons in | 


that race 
The praises of the victorious Athlete were amongst the 
Greeks one of the principal subjects of their lyric poetry. 


- We find, that all the odes of the four books of Pindar turn 
upon it, each of which takes its title from the games in 
_ which the combatants signalized themselves, whose victo- 
- vies those poems celebrate. 


The poet, indeed, frequently 
enriches his matter, by calling in to the champion’s assist- 
ance, iucapable alone of inspiring all the enthusiasm ne- 
cessary, the aid of the gods, heroes, and princes, who 


have any relation to his subject ; and to support the flights 


of ‘imagination, to which he abandons himself. Before 
Pindar, the poet Simonides practised the same manner of 
writing, intermingling the praises of the gods and heroes 
with those of the champions whose victories he sang. * It 
is related upon this head, that one of the victors in box- 
ing, called Scopas, having agreed with Simonides fora 


_poem upon his victory, the poet, according to custom, 


after having given the highest praises to the champion, 
expatiated in a long digression to the honour of Castor and 
Pollux. Scopas, ‘satisfied in appearance with the per- 


formance of Simonides, paid him, however, only the third 


part of the sum agreed on, referring him for the remain- 
der to the Tyndaridz, f hot he Had celebrated so well. 


And in fact he was well paid by them, if we may believe 


the sequel ; for, at the feast given by the champion, whilst 


_ the guests were at table, a servant came to Simonides, and 
told him, that two men, covered with dust and sweat, were 


at the door, and desired to speak with him in all haste. 
He had scarce set his foot out of the chamber, in order to 
go to them, when the roof fell in, and crushed the cham- 
pion, with all his guests, to death. 

Sculpture united with poetry to perpetuate the fame of 
the champions. Statues were erected to the victors, es- 
pecially in the Olympic games, in the very place where 
they had been crowned, and sometimes in that of their 
birth also; which was commonly done at the expense of 
their country. Amongst the statues which adorned Olym- 


_ pia, were those of several children of ten or twelve years 
_ old, who had obtained the prize at that age in the Olympic 


gannes. ‘They did not only raise such monuments to the 
champions, but to the very horses to whose swiftness they 
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were indebted for the Agonistic crown: and { Pausanias 


_ mentions one, which was erected in honour of a mare, 


called Aura, whose history is worth repeating. Phidolas 
her rider, having fallen off in the beginning of the race, 


-the mare continued to run in the same manner as if he had 


been upon her back. She outstripped all the rest; and 
upon the sound of the trumpets, which was usual toward 
the end of the race to animate the competitors, she re- 
doubled her vigour and courage, turned round the goal ; 

and, as if she ‘had been sensible that she had gained the 
victory,. presented herself before the judges of the games. 
The Eleans declared Phidolas victor, with permission to 
erect a monument to himself and the mare that had served 


him so well. 


The di ferent Taste of the Greeks and Romans, in regard to 


Public Shows. 


Before I make an end of these remarks upon the com- 
bats and games so much in estimation amongst the Greeks, 


* Cic. de Orat. |. ii. n, 352, 353, Phzed. 1. ii. fab. 24. Quintil. 
k xi.-c. 2. 


t A patronymic of Castor and Pollux. ¢ Lib. vi. p. 368. 








may serve to ie ihe aifareiice ol thé racter between 
‘the Greeks and Romans, with regard to this subject — ~ 

The most common entertainment of the latter, at whick 
the fair sex, by n nature tender and compassionate, were 









present in throngs, was the combat of the gladiators, a 


of men. with bears and lions; in which the cries of the 
wounded and dying, and the abundant effusion of human — 


blood, supplied a grateful spectacle for a whole feeble ‘ 
who feasted their cruel eyes with the savage pleasure of | 


seeing men murder one another in cool blood; and in the 


times of the persecutions, with the tearing in pieces of old — 


men and infants, of women and tender virgins, whose. neeE 
and weakness are apt to excite compassion in the hardest ~ 
hearts. . 

In Greece these combats were absolutely unknown, ie 
were only introduced into some cities, after their subiec- 
tion to the Roman people. 


|| The Athenians, however, ; 


whose distinguishing characteristics were benevolence and — 


humanity, never admitted them into their city ; and when 


it was proposed to introduce the combats of the gladiators, _ 


that they might not be outdone by the Corinthians in that 
point, ° First throw down,” cried out an § Athenian from 
the midst of the assembly, ‘‘ throw down the altar, erected 
above a thousand years ago by our ancestors to Mercy.” 
It must be allowed that in this respect the conduct and 
wisdom of the Greeks were infinitely superior to that of 
the Romans. I speak of the wisdom of Pagans. 


=~ 


Con 


vinced that the multitude, too much governed by the ob- i 


jects of sense to be sufficiently amused and entertained 


with the pleasures of the understanding, could be bite mee 


with sensible objects only, both nations were studious to_ 


divert them with games and shows, and such external con- — 


trivances as were proper to affect the senses ; ; in the in- 
stitution of which, each evinced and followed its peculiar 
inclination and disposition. 

The Romans, educated in war, and accustomed to bat- 
tles, always retained, notwithstanding the politeness upon 
which they piqued themselves, something of their ancient 
ferocity ; and hence it was, that the effusion of blood, 
and the murders exhibited in their public shows, far from 


inspiring them with horror, formed a grateful entertain — 


ment to them. 

The insolent pomp of triumphs flowed from the same ~ 
source, and argued no less inhumanity. To obtain this” 
honour, it was necessary to prove, that eight or ten thou- 
sand men had been killed in battle. The spoils, which 
were carried with so much ostentation, proclaimed, that 
an infinity of worthy families had been reduced to the 
utmost misery. ‘The innumerable troop of captives had 
been free persons a few days before, and were often dis- 
tinguished for honour, merit, and virtue. The repre-_ 
sentation of the towns that had been taken in the war, ex- 


plained that they had sacked, plundered, and burnt the 


csi opulent cities ; and had either destroyed or enslaved | 
their inhabitants. In short, nothing was more pee 
than to drag kings and princes in chains before the chariot — 


ofa Roman citizen, and to insult their misfortunes and hu- = 


miliation in that public manner. 

The triumphal arches, erected under the emperors, 
where the enemies appeared with chains upon their hands 
and legs, could proceed only from a haughty fierceness of 
disposition, and an inhuman pride, that koa delight i: in - 





|| Lucian. in vit. Demonact. p, 1014, 
§ It was Demonax, a celebrated philosopher, whose disciple 
Lucian had been. He flourished in the reizn of Marcus Asitelua: , 
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ey erected trophies, indeed, but of wood, a 


, and these it was prohibited to renew. Plutarch’s 
for this is admirable.t After time had destroyed 
erated the marks of dissension and enmity that 
ivided nations, it would have been the excess of 
and barbarous animosity, to have thought of re- 
hing: them, to perpetuate the remembrance of 
quarrels, which could not be buried too soon in 
ce and oblivion. He adds, that the trophies of stone 
b ca since substituted to those of wood, reflect no 


tlam ipidased: with the grief depicted on ‘Agesilaus’s 
ntenance, after a considerable victory, wherein a great 
jumber of his enemies, that is to say, of Greeks, were 
pe the .field, and to hear him utter with sighs and 
ans, these words, so full of moderation and humanity : 2 

» unhappy Greece, to deprive thyself of so many 
e citizens, and to Besirey. those pre had been sufhi- 


Sz 


Eble ‘shows of the Gracks Their Papas had 
ing mournful or afflictive in hem. Every thing in 
se feasts tended to delight, friendship, and harmony ; 
d in that consisted one of the greatest advantages which 
Ited to Greece from the solemnization of these games. 
epublics, separated by distance of country and 'diver- 
of interests, having the opportunity of meeting from 
. to time, in the same place, and in the midst of re- 
joicing and festivity, allied themselves more strictly with 
one another, stimulated each other against the Barbarians 
1 the common enemies of their liberty, and made up 
ir differences by the mediation of some neutral state in 
nce with them. The same language, manners, sacri- 
, exercises, and worship, all conspired to unite the 
ral little states of Greece into one great and formi- 
e = nation ; ; po to preserve aI OnED them we same dis- 


of the Prizes ¢ Wit, and the Shows and. Representations of 
the Theatre. 


i fave reserved for the conclusion of this head another 
d of competition, which does notat all depend upon the 
ngth, activity, and address of the body, and may be 
d with reason the combat of the mind; wherein the 
rs, historians, and poets, made trial of their capaci- 
and submitted their productions to the censure and 
sment of the public. ‘The emalation in this sort of 
mute was so much the more lively and ardent, as the 
ry in the question might justly ‘be deemed to be in- 
ly superior to all others, because it affects the man 
_nearly, is founded on his personal and internal 
valities, and decides upon the merit of his intellectual 
acity ; which are advantages we are apt to aspire after 
the utmost vivacity and passion, and of which we are 
t of all inclined io renounce the glory to others. 


St hoe ee 





-* Plut. in Quest. Rom. p. 237. 

re xoove Ta oOnpeta THC mode T&¢ TOAEMIRG dtagpopéc apa 
yTOC, UTE Gyadappdvew Kat katvorrolty émtoovoy tort cai didc~ 

: Evid - Since time obscur2s the marks of diflerence between 





of the Greeks after a victory was. tr more || 


Hey, 
ince-of no long duration, which time ‘would soon con-— 











It w was-a rent Teasues and at ‘the same. time a.most sen- 
sible pleasure, fer writers, who are generally fond of fame 
_and applause, to have known how to unite in their favour 
the suffrages of so numerous and select an assembly as that 

of the Olympic games; in which were present all the 
finest geniuses of Greece, and all who were most capable 
of judging of the excellency of a work. This theatre was 
equally open to history, eloquence, and poetry. 

|| Herodotus read his history at the Olympic games to all Se 

Greece, assembled at them, and was heard with such ap- 
plause, that the names of the nine Muses were given tothe 
nine books which compose his work, and the pecple cried _ 
out wherever he passed, ‘* That is he, who has written our 
history, and celebrated our glorious successes against the ; 
Barbarians so excellently.” 

All who had been present at the games, caused after? 
wards every part of Greece to resound with the name and: < 
glory of this illustrious historian. 

Lucian, who writes the fact which I have related, ae e 
that after the example of Herodotus, many of the sophists” 
and rhetoricians went to Olympia, to read the haya ingues: - 
of their composing ; finding that the shortest and most. 
certain method of acquiring a great a in a little 
time. ae 

§ Plutarch observes, that Lysias, the famous, Athenian a 
orator, contemporary with Herodotus, pronounced aspeech 
in the Olympic games, wherein he congratulated the — 

Greeks upon their: reconciliation with each other, and — 
their having united to reduce the power of Dionysius a 
the tyrant, as upon the greatest action they had ever 
‘ done. ai 

** We may judge of the eagerness of the poets to sig- 
nalize themselves in these solemn games, from that ¢’ — 
Dionysius himself. That prince, who had the foolisi. 
vanity to believe himself the most excellent poet of his 
time, appointed readers, called in Greek, pa pdoi, (rhap- i 
sodists, ) to read several pieces of his composing ¢ at Olym- 
pia. When they began to pronounce the verses.of the 
royal poet, the strong and harmonious voices of the read-) 
ers occasioned a profound silence, and they were heard at — 
first with the greatest attention, which continually de- ec 
creased as they went on, and turned at last into downright = 
horse-laughs and hooting ; so miserable did the verses ap- 
pear. ie He comforted himself for this disgrace by a 
victory he gained some time after in the feast of Bacehus _ 
at Athens, in which he caused a tragedy of his como aies - 

to be represented. rod 

The disputes of the poets in the Olympic games were 
nothing, in comparison with the ardour and emulation that _ 
prevailed at Athens; which is. what remains to be said 
upon this subject, and therefore I shall conclude with it: 

taking occasion to give my readers, at the same time, a 

short view of the shows and representations of the thane : 
of the ancients. Those who would be more fully in- 

formed on this subject, will find it treated at large in a 

work lately made public by the reverend father Brumoi — 

the Jesuit ; a work which abounds with profound know: 
ledge and erudiigns and with reflections entirely new, 
deduced from the nature of the poems of which it treats. — 

I shall make considerable use of that piece, and often 
without citing it; which is not uncommon with me. 


na” 











. . . . . f 
enemies, to revive and renew them is invidious, and argues a lova 


of contention. 
£ Plut. in Lacon. Apophthegm. p. 211. 
|| Lucian. in Herod. p. 622 § Plut. de vit. Orat. n gae, 
** Diod. 1. xiv. p. 318. tt Diod. 1. xv. p. 384 
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_ got the tragedies of Euripides by heart. 


were only in the second or third class. 


xxx oe INTRODUCTION. 


Extraordinary fondness of the Athenians for the entertain- 
ments of the Stage. Emulation of the Poets in disputing 
the prizes in those representuticns. A short idea of Dra- 
matic Poetry. 


No people ever expressed so much ardour and eager- 
ness for the entertainments of the theatre as the Greeks, 
and especially the Athenians. The reason is obvious: 
as no people ever demonstrated such extent of genius, 
nor carried so far the love of eloquence and poesy, taste 
for the sciences, justness of sentiments, elegance of ear, 
and delicacy in all the refinements-of language. A * poor 
woman, who sold herbs at Athens, discovered Theophras- 
tus to be a stranger, by a single word which he affectedly 
made use of in expressing himself. The common people 
The genius of 
every nation expresses itself in the people’s manner of 
passing their time, and in their pleasures. The great 
employinent and delight of tue Athenians were to amuse 
themselves with works of wit, and to judge of the dra- 


matic pieces, that were acted by public authority several 


limes a year, especially at the feasts of Bacchus, when 
the tragic and comic poets disputed for the prize. The 
former used to present four of their pieces ata time ; ex- 
cept Sophocles, who did not think fit to continue so Jabo- 
rions an exercise, and confined himself to one performance, 


when he disputed the prize. 


The state appointed judges, to determine upon the 
merit of the tragic or comic pieces, before they were re- 
presented in the festivals. ‘hey were acted before them 
in presence of the people ; but undoubtedly with no great 
preparation. The judges gave their suffrages, and that 
performance, which had the most voices, was declared 
victorious, received the crown as such, and was repre- 
sented with all possible pomp at the expense of the re- 
public. This did not, however, exclude such pieces, as 
The best had not 
always the preference ; for what times have been exempt 
from party, Caprice, ignorance, and prejudice? f Elian 
is very angry with the judges, who, in one of these dis- 
putes, gave only the second place to Euripides. He ac- 
cuses them of judging either without capacity, or of suf- 
fering themselves to be bribed. It is easy to conceive the 


warmth and emulation, which these disputes and public 


rewards excited amongst the poets, and how much they 


contributed to the perfection to which Greece carried 
dramatic performances. 


The dramatic poem introduces the persons themselves, 
speaking and acting upon the stage: in the epic, on the 


contrary, the poet only relates the different adventures of 


his characters. It is natural to be delighted with fine de- 
scriptions of events, in which illustrious persons and whole 
nations are interested; and hence the epic poem had its 
origin. But we are quite differently affected with hear- 
ing those persons themselves, with being the confidants of 


- their most secret sentiments, and the auditors and specta- 


tors of their resolutions, enterprises, and the happy or 
unhappy events attending them. ‘To read and see an ac- 
tion, are quite different things; we are infinitely more 








moved with what is acted, than with what we merely read. 
Our eyes, as well as our mind are addressed at the same — 
time. The spectator, agreeably deceived by an imitation | 
so nearly approaching life, mistakes the picture for the — 
original, and thinks the object real. This gave birth to — 
dramatic poetry, which includes tragedy and comedy. —_- 

To these may be added the satyric poem, which de- 
rives its name from the satyrs, rural gods, who were 
always the chief characters in it; and not from the satire, 

a kind of abusive poetry, which has no resemblance to 
this, and is of a much later date. The satyric poem was _ 
neither tragedy nor comedy, but something between both, _ 
participating of the character of. each. The poets, who 
disputed the prize, generally added one of these pieces to 
their tragedies, to allay the gravity and solemnity of the — 
one, with the mirth and pleasantry of the other. There — 
is but one example of this ancient poem come down to us, — 
which is the Cyclops of Euripides, 

1 shall confine myself upon this head to tragedy and 
comedy; both which had their origin amongst the Greeks, 
who looked upon them as fruits of their own growth, of 
which they could never have enough. Athens was re- 
markable for an extraordinary appetite of this kind. These 
two kinds of poetry, which were for a long time com- 
prised under the general name of tragedy, received there 
by degrees such improvements, as at length raised to their 
highest perfection. 


The Origin and Progress of Tragedy. Poets who excelled 
in it at Athens; JEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 


There had been many tragic and ¢omic poets before — 
Thespis ; but as they had made no alterations in the ori- 
ginal rude form of this poem, and as Thespis was the first 
that made any improvement in it, he was generally es- 
teemed its inventor. Before him, tragedy was no more 
than a jumble of buffoon tales in the comic style, inter- 
mixed with the singing of a chorus in praise of Bacchus ; — 
for it is to the feasts of that god, celebrated at the time of 
the vintage, that tragedy owes its birth. 

t *¢ La tragedie, informe et grossiere en naissant, 
N’etoit qu’un simple cheeur, ou chacun en dansant, 
Et du dieu des raisins entonnant les louanges, 
S’efforcoit d’attirer de fertiles vendanges. 

La, le vin et la joie eveillant Jes esprits, 

Du_ plus habile chantre un bouc etoit le prix.” 
Formless and gross did tragedy arise, 

A simple chorus, rather mad than wise ; 

For fruitful vintages the dancing throng 

Roar’d to the god of grapes a drunken song: 
Wild mirth and wine sustain’d the frantic note, 
And the best singer had the prize, a goat. 


Thespis made several alterations in it, which Horace 
describes after Aristotle, in his Art of Poetry. The || first 
was to carry his actors about in a cart, whereas before 
they used to sing in the streets, wherever chance led them. 
Another was to have their faces smeared over with wine- — 
lees, instead of acting without disguise, as at first. He 
also introduced a character among the chorus, who, te 
give the actors time to rest themselves and to take breath, © 





# Attica anus Theophrastum, hominem alioqui disertissimum, 
annotata unius affectatione verbi,. hospitem dixit.” Quint. 1. 
viii. c. 1, 

¢+ lian. |. ii. c. 8. t Boileau, Art. Poet. Chant iii. 
{| *¢ Ignotum tragicze genus invenisse cameenz 

Dicitar, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 


“ 
i 


Quz canerent agerentque peruncti feecibus ora.” 


Hor, de Art. Poet. 


“ Thespis, inventor of the tragic art, ‘ ‘4 
Carried his vagrant players in a cart: ee 
High o’er the crowd the mimic tribe appear’d, crag. 
And play’d and sung, with lees of wine besmear’d.” 
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repented the adventures of some illustrious person ; ; which 
recital, at length, gave place to the subjects of tragedy 
© Thespis fut le premier, qui barbouillé de lie, 

Promena par les bourgs cette heureuse folie, 


Et d’acteurs mal ornés chargeant un tombereau, 
Amusa les passans d’un spectacle nouveau.” 


First Thespis, smear’d with lees, and void of art, 
The grateful folly vented from a cart; 

And as his tawdry actors drove about, 

The sight was new, and charm’d the gaping rout. 


4 Thespis lived in the time of Solon. That wise legis- 
4 Be upon seeing his pieces performed, expressed his 
dislike, by striking his staff against the ground ; appre- 
_ hending that these ‘poetical fictions, -and idle stories, from 
mere theatrical representations, would soon become mat- 
ters of importance, and have too great a share in all public 
and private affairs. 

It is not so easy to invent, as to improve the inventions 
“es others. { The alterations Thespis made in tragedy, 
- gave room for Aischylus to make new and more conside- 
4 rable of lis own. He was born at Athens, in the first 
year of the sixtieth Olympiad. He took upon him the 
profession of arms, at a time when the Athenians reck- 
_ oned almost as many heroes as citizens.- He was at the 
battles of Marathon, Salamis, and Platea, where he did 

his duty. || But his disposition called him elsewhere, and 
put him upon entering into another course, where no less 
_ glory was to be acquired; and where he was soon with- 
_ out competitors. As a superior genius, he took upon him 
to reform, or rather to create tragedy anew ; of which he 
has, in consequence, been always acknowledged the in- 
- ventorand father. Father Brumoi, in a dissertation which 
_ abounds with wit and good sense, explains the manner in 
_ which /Eschylus conceived the true idea of tragedy from 

_Homer’s epic poems. ‘The poet himself used to say, that 
his works were the remnants of the feasts given by Homer 
in the [liad and Odyssey. 
_ Tragedy, therefore, took a new form under him. He 
~ gave § masks to his actors, adorned them with robes and 
trains, and made them wear buskins. Instead of a cart, 
he erected a theatre of a moderate elevation, and entirely 
— changed their style ; which from being merry and bnr- 
_ lesque, as at first, became majestic and serious. 


Be’ 
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* ¢¢ Eschyle dans le cheeur jetta les personnages: 
Dun masque plus honnete habilla les visages: 

. Sur les ais d’un theatre en public exhaussé 
Fit paroitre Pacteur d’un brodequin chaussé.”” 


From Aschylus the chorus learnt new grace: 
He veil’d with decent masks the actor’s face, 
Taught him in buskins first to tread the stage, 
And raised a theatre to please the age. 


* Boileau, Art. Poet. Chant iii. 

t Plut. in Solon, p. 95. A. M. 3440. 
x A. M. 3464. Before J. C. 540. 

: i M. 3514. Before J. C. 490. 


§ *¢ Post hunc persona palleeque repertor honestz 
fEschylus, et modicis instravit pulpita tignis, 
Et docuit magnumque Icqui, nitique cothurno.* 

Hor. de Art. Poel. 

* Then Aschylus a decent vizard us’d ; 
Built a low stage; the flowing robe diffus’d. 
In Janguage more sublime his actors rage, 
And in the graceful buskin tread the stage.” 


**® Boileau, Art. Poet. 


* “ Actoris partes chorus officiumque virile 
Defendat, neu quid medios intercinat actus, 
- Quod ‘non proposito conducat, et hzreat apte. 
Ille bonis faveatque, et eoneilictar amicis, _ 





Before J. C. 564. 
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But that was only the external part or body of tragedy 
Its soul, which was the most important and essential addi 
tion of A%schylus, consisted in the vivacity and spirit o 
the action, sustained by the dialogue of the persons of the 
drama introduced by him; in the artful working up of the 
stronger passions, especially of terror and pity, which, by 


alternately afflicting and agitating the soul with mournful 


or terrible objects, produce a grateful pleasure and de- 
light from that very trouble and emotion; in the choice 
of a subject, great, noble, interesting, and contained within 
due bounds by the unity of time, place, and action: in 
short, it is the conduct and disposition of the whole piece, 
which, by the order and harmony of its parts, and the 
happy connection of its incidents and intrigues, holds the 
mind of the spectator in suspense till the catastrophe, and 
then restores him his tranquillity, and dismisses him with 
satisfaction. 

The chorus had been established before Escbylus, as 
it composed alone, or next to alone, what was then called 
tragedy. He did not therefore exclude it, but, on the — 
contrary, thought fit to incorporate it, to sing as chorus 
between the acts. Thus it supplied the interval of rest- 
ing, and wasakind of person of the drama, employed 
{{ either in giving useful advice and salutary instructions, 
in espousing the party of innocence and virtue, in being 
the depository of secrets, and the avenger of violated re- 
ligion, or, according to Horace, in sustaining all those 
characters at the same time. The corypheus, or prin- 
cipal person of the chorus, spoke for the rest. 

In one of A’schylus’s pieces, called the Eumenides, the 
poet represents Orestes at the bottom of the stage, sur- 
rounded by the Furies, laid asleep by Apollo. Their 
figure must have been extremely horrible, as it is related, 
that upon their waking and appearing tumultuously on the 
theatre, where they were to act as a chorus, some women 
miscarried with the surprise, and several children died of 
the fright. The chorus at that time consisted of fifty 
actors. After this accident, it was reduced to fifteen by 
an express law, and at length to twelve. : 

I have observed, that one of the alterations made by 
Féschylus in tragedy, was the mask worn by his actors. 
These dramatic masks had no resemblance to ours, which 
only cover the face, but were a kind of case for the whole 
lead, and which, besides the features, represented the 
beard, the hair, the ears, and even the ornaments used 
by women in their head-dresses. ‘These masks varied 
according to the different pieces that were acted. The 
subject is treated at large ina dissertation of M. Boindin’s, 
inserted in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres.[{ 

I could never comprehend, as I have observed else- 
where, ||| in speaking of pronunciation, how masks came 








Et regat iratos, et amet pacare timentes. 

Ille dapes laudet metsze brevis: ille salubrem 

Justitiam, legesque, et apertis otia portis. 

Ille tegat commissa, deosque precetur et oret, 

Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis.” 
Hor. de Art. Poet, 

‘¢ The chorus must support the actor’s part; 

Defend the virtuous, and advise with art; 

Govern the choleric, the proud appease, 

And the short feasts of frugal tables praise; 

Applaud the justice of w ell governed states, 

And Peace triumphant with her open gates 

Intrusted secrets let them ne’er betray, 

But to the righteous gods with ardour pray, 

That Fortune with returning smiles may bless 

Afflicted mirth, end impious pride repress.” 


FRANCI®&, 
Tt} Vol. IV. |\] Manner of Teaching, &c. 
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the prize against him. 
_ with the wreaths he had acquireé, believed them all lost 





<3 might be taken from him, and put into their hands. 


~exxii vane 
~ 10 continue so long upon the stage of the ancients; for 
tertainly they could not be used, without considerably 


_ deadening the spirit of the action, which is principally ex- 


pressed in the countenance, the seat and mirror of what 
passes in the soul. Does it not often happen, that the 


= blood, according as it is put in motion by different pas- 


‘sions, sometimes covers the face with a sudden and modest 
blush, sometimes inflames it with the heat of rage and fury, 


_ sometimes retires, leaving it pale with fear, and at others 


diffuses a calm and amiable serenity over it? All these 


affections are strongly imaged and distinguished in the 
_ lineaments of the face. 
of this energetic language, and of that life and soul, by 


The mask deprives the features 


which it is the faithful interpreter of all the sentiments of 
the heart. I do not wonder, therefore, at Cicero’s re- 
mark upon. the action of Roscius.* ‘* Our ancestors,” 
says he, “‘ were better judges than we are. They could 
not wholly approve even Roscius himself, whilst he per- 
formed in a mask.” ‘ 

ZEschylus was in the sole possession of the glory of the 
stage, with almost every voice in his favour, when a young 
rival made his appearance to dispute the palm with him. 


’ This was Sophocles.{| He was born at Colonos, a town 

in Attica, in the second year of the seventy-first Olympiad. 
His father was a blacksmith, or one who kept people of 
that trade to wo.k for him. 


His first essay was a master- 
piece. When, upon the occasion of Cimon’s having 
found the bones of Tfieseus, and their being brought to 
Athens, a dispute between the tragic poets was appointed,} 
Sophocles entered the lists with Aschylus, and carried 
The ancient victor, Jaden till then 


by failing of the last, and withdrew in disgust into Sicily 
to king Hiero, the protector and patron of all the learned 
in disgrace at Athens. He died there soon after in a very 

singular manner, if we may believe Suidas. As he lay 
asleep in the fields, with his head bare, an eagle, taking his 
bald crown fora stone, let a tortoise fall upon it, which 
killed him. Of ninety, or at least seventy tragedies, com- 
posed by him, only seven are now extant. 

Nor have those of Sophocles better escaped the injury 
of time, though one hundred and seventeen in number, 
and according to some one hundred and thirty. He re- 

- tained to extreme old age all the force and vigour of his 


genius, as appears from a circumstance in his history. 


His children, unworthy of so great a father, upon pre- 
tence that he had lost his senses, summoned him before 
the judges, in order to obtain a decree, that his estate 
He 
made no other defence, than to read a tragedy he was at 
that time composing, called GZdipus at Colonos, with which 
the judges were so charmed, that he carried his cause 
unanimously; aud his children, detested by the whole 
assembly, got nothing by their suit, but the shame and 
infamy due to such flagrant ingratitude. He was twenty 
- times crowned victor. Some say he expired in repeating 
his Antigone, for want of power to recover his breath, 





* *¢ Quo melius nostri illi senes, qui personatum, ne Roscium 
quidem, magnopere laudabant.” Lib. iii. de Orat. n. 221. 

+t A. M. 3509. Before J. C. 495. 

f A. M. 3534. Before J. C. 470. 
<q A. M. 3599. Before J. C. 405. 

¢ A. M. 3524. Before J. C. 480. 

¥* (6 Sententiis densus, et in iis que a sapientibus sunt, pene 
tpsis est par.” —Heé'is full of sentiment, and on philosophical sub- 
iects, almost equal to the philosqphers themselves. QuinTIL. 1]. 
«.c. 1. 


°+ & Cui (Eurividi) tn ovantum credas nescio; ego certe sin- 
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after a violent endeavour to pronounce a long period to 
end; others, that he died of joy upon his being de 
victor, contrary to his expectation. ‘The figure of a hiv 
was placed upon his tomb, to perpetuate the name of Be 
which had been given him, from the sweetness of 
verses : whence it is probable, the notion was derived 
the bees having settled upon his lips, when in his cradle. 
| He died in his ninetieth year, the fourth of the ninety- 
third Olympiad, after having survived Euripides six years, 
who was not so old as himself. —- “Ss oF toy 
§ The latter was born in the first year of the seventy- 
fifth Olympiad, at Salamis, whither his father Menesar- 
chus and mother Clito had retired when Xerxes Was pre- 
paring for his great expedition against Greece. Heap- 
plied himself at first to philosophy, and amongst others, 
had the celebrated Anaxagoras for his master. But the 
danger incurred by that great man, who was very near 
being made the victim of his philosophical tenets, inclined 
him to the study of poetry.- He discovered in himself a 
genius for the drama, unknown to him at first; and em 
ployed it with such success, that he entered the lists with ~ 
the great masters of whom we have been speaking. ** His’ 
works sufficiently denote his profound application to phi- —_ 
losophy. They abound with excellent maxims of morality ; 
and it is in that view that Socrates in his time, and {t Cicero. 
Jong after him, set so high a value upon Euripides. 
One cannot sufficiently admire the extreme delicacy 
expressed by the Athenian audience on certain occasions, 
and their solicitude to preserve the reverence due to mo- 
rality, virtue, decency, and justice. It is surprising to-— 
observe the warmth with which they unanimously Oz, 
proved whatever seemed inconsistent with them, and called — 
the poet to an account for it, notwithstanding his having a — 
well-founded excuse, as he had given such sentiments only _ 
to persons notoriously vicious, and actuated by the mos — 
unjust passions. e 
Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellerophon a — 
pompous panegyric upon riches, which concluded with — 
this thought: ‘+ Riches are the supreme good of the human 
race, and with reason excite the admiration of the gods and 
men.” The whole theatre cried out against these ex-_ 
pressions ; and he would have been banished directly, if. 
he had not desired the sentence to be respited till the — 
conclusion of the piece, in which the advocate for riches 
perished miserably. eee 
He was in danger of incurring serious inconveniences 
from an answer he puts into the mouth of Hippolytus. 
Phedra’s nurse represented to him, that he had engaged _ 
himself under an inviolable oath to keep her secret. “My 
tongue, it is true, pronounced that oath,”’ replied he, “ but 5 
my heart gave no consent to it.” This frivolous distinc- — 
tion appeared to the whole people, as. an express. con- 
tempt of the religion and sanctity of an oath, that tended to | 
banish all sincerity and good faith from society and the 
intercourse of life. ee 4 
Another maxim {f{ advanced by Eteocles m the tragedy 3 
3 
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called the Phoenicians, and which Cesar had always in his 





gulos ejus versus singula testimonia puto.””—How much credit : 
you allow to Euripides, I know not. For my own part, I think — 
each of his verses a separate testimony in his favour. Epist. viii, 
], 14. ad Famvil. cee : 
““Tpse autem socer (Cesar) in ore semper Greozos versus 
Euripidis de Pheenissis habebat, quos dicam ut potero, mcondite 
fortasse, sed tamen ut res possit intelligi : Poy ee 
Nam, si violandum est jus, regnandi gratia be ea 
Violandum est; aliis rebus pietatem colas, ; 
Capitalis Eteocles, vel potius Euripides, qui id 
omnium sceleratissimum fuerat, exceperit.”»—Ceesar 
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evered.” [tis highly criminal i in Eteocles, 
uripides, says Cicero, to make an exception 








can be committed. Eteocles is a tyrant, and 


















s upon the sentiments of a prince whom he so much 
led. But what is remarkable in Cicero, is his 
“fallin: i's upon the poet himself, and imputing to him as a 
es the having advanced so pernicious a principle upon 









Lycurgus, the orator, who lived in the time of Philip 
and exander the Great, to re-animate the spirit of the 
ragic poets, caused three statues of brass to be erected, in 
ame of the people, to Aschylus, Sophocles, and ui 
es; and having ordered their works to be transcribed, 
e appointed them to be carefully preserved amongst the 
ublic a archives, from whence they were taken from time 
time to be read; the players not being permitted to 
resent them on the : stage. 
he reader expects, no doubt, after what has been 
aid relating to the three poets, whio invented, improved, 
nd carried tragedy to its perfection, that [ should. point 
the peculiar excellencies of their style and character. 
that I must refer to Father Brum6i, who will do it 
nuch better than it is in my power, After having 
own, as an undoubted principle, that the epic poet, that 
o say Homer, pointed out the way for the tragic poets ; 
ving demoristrated, by reflections drawn from human 
re, upon what principles and by what degrees, this 
»y imitation was conducted to its end ; he goes on 
describe the three poets above-mentioned, in the most 
y and brilliant colours. 
Tragedy took at first from /Eschylus, its inventor, a 
much more lofty style than the Iliad; that is, the magnum 
ut mentioned by Horace. Perhaps Eschylus, who 
afull conception of the grandeur of the language of 
dy, carried it too high. It is not Homer’s trumpet, 
S i His pompous, swelling, gigantic 


























(s of battle, than the noble harmony of the trumpets. 
elevation and grandeur of his genius would not permit 
m to speak the language of other men, so that his Muse 
med rather to walk instilts, than in the buskins of his 
‘invention. 
Sophocles understood much better the true excellence 
he dramatic style: he therefore copies Homer more 
sly, and blends in his diction that honeyed sweetness, 
whence he was denominated the Bee, with a gravity 
gs ue geaee dy the cee of a Abe oh com- 
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irone 1s in question ; in other respects, 


y point wherein such violation is the highest 


Fy nature, dna equally Gtk. shoal lay great | 


‘falls again with an elegance of motion, and a grace peculiar 





on: day, with — to = || two aoe of our own 1 nation 











our own particular interest, when we see persons of — 





from the familiar, and he seems to have affecte » rather 
the pathetic and the elegant, than the nervous and the 
lofty. — : 
he Correille, says Father Brumos in siete ieee 2 
after having opened to himself a path entirely new and_ 
unknown to the ancients, seems like an eagle towering 
in the clouds, from the sublimity, force, unbroken progress, 
and rapidity in his flight; and, as Racine, in eopying the = 
ancients in a manner entirely Hig own, imitates the swan. 
that sometimes floats upon the aif, sometimes rises, then 





to herself; so Eschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, hav 
each of thema particular characteristic and method. The firs 
as the inventor and father of tragedy, is like a torrent rolling _ 
impetuously over rocks, forests, and precipices: the second _ 
resembles a f canal, w hich flows gently through deliciou: 
gardens ; and the third a river, that does not follow its 
course in a continued line, but loves to turn and wind h 
silver wave through flowery meads and rural streams. _ 

This is the character which Father Brumoi gives of the 
three poets, to whom the Athenian stage was indebted for 
its perfection in tragedy. {/Zschylus drew it out of its 
original chaos and confusion, and made it-appear in some 
degree of lustre; but it still retained the rude unfinished 
air of things in their beginning, which are general 
defective in point of art and method. Sophocles an 
Euripides added infinitely to the dignity of tragedy. The 
style of the first, as has been observed, is more noble a 
majestic ; of the latter, more tender and pathetic; each 
perfect in their way. In this diversity of character, 
dificult to decide which is most excellent. Ci 
have aiways been divided upon this head; as we are a 





































jnferior to that oF Athos. : 
I have observed, that the tender and pathelis distin. 
guishes the compositions of Euripides, of which Alexander 
of Phere, the most cruel of tyrants, was a proof. That 
barbarous man, upon seeing the Troades of Euripides 
acted, found himself so moved with it, that he quitted the 
theatre before the conclusion of the play ; professing that 
he was ashamed to be seen in tears for the distress of — 
Hecuba and Andromache, who had never shown the least — 
compassion for his own citizens, of whom he had butchered es 
such numbers. sa 
When I| speak of the tender and pathetic, I would nak 
be understood to mean a passion that softens the fieark a 
into effeminacy, and which, to our reproach, is almost 
alone, or at least more ‘than any other passion, re- 
ceived upon our stage, though rejected by the ancients, 
and condemned by the nations around us of greatest repu-_ 
tation for their genius, and taste for the sciences and polite — 
learning. The two great principles for moving the pas- 
sions amongst the ancients, were terror and pity.§ And — 
indeed, as we naturally refer every thing to ourselves, or sa ae 
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‘in his mouth a Ecanic of Gece verses from Euripides’ 
dy of the Pheenicians ; which, as well as I am able, f will 
, inelegantly ey yet so as to he understood : 

_Ifright may e’er be trampled, *tis for rule ; 

all other things strict rectitude demand. 

a great fault in Eteacles, or rather in Euripides, to make 
uption of that one crime, which, of all others, is the most 
Offic. le iii. n. 92. 

* Plut. in. vit. x. orat. p. 841. 

not whether the idea of ‘+a canal that flows gently 
ey is well Boe. to. designate the 
















character of Sophocles, which is peculiarly distinguished - by | 
nobleness, grandeur end elevation. That of an impetuous and ce 
rapid stream, whose waves, from the viclence of their motion, are 
loud, and to be heard afar off, seems to me a more suitable image — 
of that poet. : 

¢ Tragedias primus in Iucem £schylus protulit: sublimis et 
gravis, et grandiloquus sepe usque ed vitium; sed rudis in -ple- — 
risque et Incompositus.” Eschylus gave birth to tragedy ;—he is 
sublime and dignified, and lofty in diction, even to a fault ; but, é 
for the most part,crude and methodical.—QuinTIL. I. x. c. r 

- || Comeille and Racine. § béB0¢ xai Ereoe 
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: ~ exalted rank or virtue sinking under great evils, the fear 
of the like misfortunes, with “which we know that human 
_jife ison all sides invested, seizes upon us, and from a 
secret impulse of self-love, we find ourselves sensibly 
affected with the distresses of others: besides which, the 
sharing a * common nature with the rest of our species, 
makes us sensible to whatever befalls them. Upon aclose 
aa and attentive inquiry into those two passions, they will be 
found the most deeply inherent, active, extensive, and 
general affections of the soul ; including all orders of men, 
great and small, rich and poor, of whatever age or condi- 
tion, Hence the ancients, accustomed to consult nature, 
_ and to take her for their guide in all things, which reason 
‘conceived terror and compassion to be the soul of tragedy ; 
and that those affections ought to prevail in it. The passion 
of love was in no Scimation amongst them, and had seldom 
any share in their dramatic pieces; though with us it is a 
received opinion, that they cannot be supported without 
a it. 
_ It is worth our trouble to examine briefly in what man- 
ner this passion which has always been deemed a weakness 
-___ and.ablemish in the greatest characters, got such a footing 
—upen ourstage. Corneille, who was the first who brought 
_ the French tragedy to any perfection, and whom all the 
~ rest have followed, found the whole nation enamoured 
- with the pernsal of romances, and little disposed to admire 
any thing not resembling them. From the desire of 
pleasing his audience, who were at the same time his 
judges, he endeavoured to move them in the manner 
_ they had been accustomed to be affected ; and by intro- 
ducing love in his scenes, to bring them the nearer to the 
ms ~ predominant taste of the age for romance. From the 
- ' same source arose that wultiplicity of incidents, episodes, 
and adventures, with which our tragic pieces are crowded 
: and obscured; so contrary to probability, which will 
not admit such’ a number of extraordinary and sur- 
prising events, in the short space of four-and-twenty 
hours ; so contrary to the simplicity of ancient tragedy ; 
and so adapted to conceal, by the assemblage of so many 
different objects, the sterility of the genius of a poet, more 
intent upon the marvellous, .than upon the probable and 
natural. 
% - Both the Greeks and Romans have preferred the 
ranbic to the heroic verse in their tragedies ; not only, 
_because the first has a kind of dignity better adapted to the 
stage, but, whilst it approaches nearer to prose, retains 
sufficiently the air of poetry to please the ear; and yet 
has too little of it to put the audience in mind of the poet, 
» who ought not to appear at all in representations, where 
other persons are supposed to speak and act. Monsieur 
; Dacier makes a very just reflection on this subject. He 
' says, that it is the misfortune of-our tragedy to have almost 
no other verse than what it has in common with epic 
a poetry, elegy, pastoral, satire, and comedy ; whereas 
the learned languages have a great variety of versifica- 
tion. 

This inconvenience is highly obvious in our tragedy ; 
which consequently is obliged to lose sight of nature and 
probability, as it obliges heroes. princes, kings, and 

eS queens, to express themselves in a pompous strain in 
their familiar conversation, which it would be ridiculous 
te attempt in real life. The giving utterance to the most 

















* ¢¢ Homo sum: humani nihil a me alienum puto.” ‘ | am 
~ § man, and think what’s human mine,’’—Trr. 
t Successit yetus his comeedia non sine multa 
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sa and Le ed would aenedls be todos i 
offensive to the ear, if the charms of poetry, the elegance _ 
of expression, and the spirit of the sentiments, and perhaps, : 
more than all of them, the resistless force of custom, had _ 
not in a manner subjected our reason, and spread a veil 
before our judgment. 

It was not chance, erie which suggested to the? 
Greeks the use of iambics in their tragedy. Nature itself 
seems to have dictated that kind of verse to them. In- _ 
structed by the same unerring guide, they made choice of 
a different versification for the chorus, better adapted to 
the motions of the dance, and the variations of the song; — 
because it was necessary for poetry here to shine out 1 
allits lustre, whilst the mere conversation between the real — 
actors was suspended. ‘The chorus was an embellishment — 
of the representation, and a rélaxation to the audience, 


and therefore required more exalted poetry and numbers 
to support it, when united with music and dancing. 4 
Of the Old, Middle, and New Comedy. ce 


Whilst tragedy was thus rising to perfection at Athens, a 
comedy, the second species of dramatic poetry, and which, 
till then, had been much neglected, began to be tie 
vated with more attention. Nature was the common 
parent ofboth. Weare sensibly affected with the dangers, 
distresses, misfortunes, and, in a word, with whatever 
relates to the lives and conduct of illustrious persons ;_ 
and this gave birth to tragedy. And we are as curious to 
know the adventures, conduct, and defects of our equals; 
which supply us with occasions of laughing, and being. 
merry at the expense of others. Hence comedy derives 
itself; which is properly an image of private life. Its 
design is to expose defects and vices upon the stage, and, 
by affixing ridicule to them, to make them contemptible ; 
and, consequently, to instruct by diverting. Ridicule, 
therefore, (or to express the same word by another, 
Pleasantry) ought to prevail in comedy. 

This species of entertainment took at different times 
three different forms at Athens, as well from the genius of 
the poets, as from the influence of the government, which 
occasioned various alterations in it. 

The old comedy, so called {by Horace, and which he 
dates after the time of A’schylus, retained something of its 
original rudeness, and the liberty it had been used to take - 
of throwing out coarse jests, and reviling the spectators 
from the cart of Thespis. Though “it was become — 
regular in its plan, and worthy of agreat theatre, ithad not 
learnt to be more reserved. It represented real transac- 
tions, with the names, dress, gestures, and likeness, in 

masks, of whomsoever it thought fit to sacrificeto the pub-. _ 
lic derision. In astate where it was held good policy to a 
sae whatever carried the air of ambition, singularity, 

r knavery, comedy assumed the privilege to harangue, 
rele: and advise the people upon their most important 
interests. No one was spared in a city of so much liberty, 
or rather licentiousness, as Athens was at that - ‘ine, 4 
Generals, magistrates, government, the very gods were ~ 
abandoned to the poet’s satirical vein ; and all was well 
received, provided the comedy was diverting, and the 4 
Attic salt not wanting. | 
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“¢ And now the ancrent comedy appear’d, 
Nor without pleasure and applause was heard.” 


































‘a0 one of these comedies, not only the. es of Ju- 
er determines to quit his RENvICe, because no more sa- 
mes, in a starving condition, to seek his fortune amonest 
kind, and offers to serve asa porter, sutler, bailiff, 
gu 
turn to heaven. In another, { the same gods, reduced 
the extremity of famine, from the birds having built a 
e smoke of incense and sacrifices prevented from as- 
nding to heaven, depute three ambassadors in the name 
irds, upon such conditions as they shall approve. ‘The 
~ chamber of audience, where the three famished gods are 
_allsorts. Here Hercules, deeply smitten with the smell 
of roast meat, which he ope ess to be more exquisite 
abode, and to turn the spit, and ussist the cook upon oc- 
: casion. The other pieces of Aristophanes abound with 
_ divinities. 
3 1am not much surprised at the poet’s insulting the gods, 
v7 
he had nothing to fear; but I cannot help wondering at his 
having brought the most illustrious and powerful persons 
_vernment itself, without any manner of respect or re- 
serve. 
_ general expectation, from the expedition against Sphacte- 
_ Tia, was looked upon by the people as the greatest cap- 
~ true light, w ho was the son of a tanner, and a tanner him- 
_ self, and whose rise was owing solely to his temerity and 


_crifices are offered to the god; but Mercury himself 
ide, door-keeper, in short, in any capacity, rather than 

city in the air, whereby their provisions are cut ‘off, and 

f Jupiter to conclude a treaty of accommodation with the 
received, is a kitchen well stored with excellent game of 

a and rutritious than that of incense, begs leave to make his 
strokes still more satirical and severe upon the principal 
and treating them with the utmost contempt, as from them 
4 of Athens upon the stage, and presuming to attack the go- 
Cleon having returned triumphant, contrary to the 
tain of that age. Aristophanes, to set that bad man ina 
¥ impudence, was so bold as to make him the subject of a 


_ comedy, { without being awed by his power and influence : 


We 


but he was obliged to play the part of Cleon bimself, and 
appeared for the first time upon the stage in that charac- 
_ ter; not one of the comedians daring to represent it, nor 
_ tv expose himself to the resentment of so formidable an 
enemy. His face was smeared over with wine-lees ; be- 
- cause no workman could be found, that would venture to 
~ make a mask resembling Cleon, as was usual when per- 
2 sons were brought upon the stage. In this piece he re- 
— proached him with embezzling the public treasures, with 
a violent passion for bribes and presents, with craft in 
' seducing the people, and denies him the glory of the ac- 
tion at Sphacteria, which he attributes chiefly to the share 
his colleague had in it. . 
ay In the Acharnians, he accuses Lamachus of having been 
by - made general, rather by bribery than merit. He imputes 
to ‘him his youth, inexperience, and idleness ; at the same 
time that he, and many others, whom he covertly desig- 
Bstés, convert to their own use the rewards due only to 
valour and real services. He reproaches the republic 
5 with their preference of the younger citizens to the elder, 
z In the government of the state, and the command of wae 
armies. He tells them plainly, that when peace shall be 
concluded, neither Cleonymus, Hyperbolus, nor many 
~ other such knaves, all mentioned by name, shall have any 
share in the public affairs ; they being always ready to 
TS 2c Sa a ea ER Sl caine, Drea ma 


a b * Plutus. + The Birds. 
: ft. The Knights. || The Peace. 
Quem illa non attigit, vel potius quem non vexavit? Esto, 
- populares homines, improbos, in remp. seditiosos, Cleonem, Cleo- 
x pp Plon tenn ia nesit: patlamur—sSed Periclem, cum jam 
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accnse their fellow: citizens of crimes, and to enrich them- 
selves by such informations. 

In his comedy called the Wasps, imitated by Racine in 
his Placdeurs, he exposes the mad passion of the people 
for prosecutions and trials at law, and the enormous in- 
justice frequently committed i in passing sentence and giving 
Judgment. 

ihe poet, || concerned to see the republic o! stinately 
bent upon the unhappy expedition to Sicily, endeavours 
to excite in the people a thorough disgust for so ruinous a 
war, and to inspire them with the desire of a peace, as 
much the interest of the victors’ as the vanquished, after 
a war of several years’ duration, equally pernicious: to 
each party, and capable of involving all Greece in ruin. 

None of Aristophanés’s pieces explain better his bold- 
ness, in speaking upon the most delicate affairs of the state 
in the crowded theatre, than his comedy called Lyststrata.. 
One of the principal magistrates of Athens had a wife of 
that name, who ts supposed to have taken it into her head 
to compel Greece to conclude a peace. She relates how, 
during the war, the women inquiring of their husbands the 
result of their counsels, and whether they had not re- 
solved to make peace with Sparta, received no answers 
but imperious looks, and orders to mind their own busi- 
ness: that, however, they perceived plainly to what a 
low condition the government was declined; that they 
took the liberty to remonstrate mildly to their husbands 
upon the sad consequences of their rash determinations, 
but that their humble representations had no other effect 
than to offend and enrage them: that, at length, being 
confirmed by the general opinion of all Attica, that there 


were no longer any men in the state, nor heads for the ad- ' 
ministration of affairs, their patience being quite exhausted, ~ 


the.women had thought it-proper and advisable to take the 
government upon themselves, and preserve Greece, whe- 
ther it would or no, from the folly and madness of its re- 
solves. ‘For her part, she declares, that. she has taken. 
possession of the city and treasury, in order,” says she, 
‘to prevent Pisander and his confederates, the four hun- 
dred administrators, from exciting troubles, according to 
their custom, and from robbing the public as usual.” 
(Was ever any thing so bold?) She goes on to prove, 
that the women only are capable of retrieving affairs, by 
this burlesque argument; that admitting things to be in 
such a state of perplexity and confusion, the sex, accus- 
tomed to untangling their threads, were the only persons 
to set them right again, a3 being best qualified with the 
necessary address, patience, and moderation. ‘The Athe 
nian politics are thus made inferior to those of the women, 
who are only represented in a ridiculous light, to turn the 
derision upon their husbands, who were engaged in the 
administration of the government. 

These extracts from Aristophanes, taken almost word © 
for word from Father Brumoi, seemed to me very proper 
to give an insight into that poet’s character, and the genius 
of the ancient: comedy, which was, as we see, a satire of 
the most poignant and severe kind, that had assumed to’ 
itself an. independency from respect to persons, and to 
which nothing was sacred. It is no wonder that Cicero 
condemns so licentious and uncurbed a liberty. § «It 
might,” he says, ‘* have been tolerable, had it attacked 
only bad citizens, and seditious orators, who endeavoured 





sue civitati maxima auctoritate plurimes annos domi et belli 


precfuisset, violari versibus, et eos agi in scena, non plus decuit, 
quam si Plautus noster voluisset, aut Neevius, P. et Cn. Scipioni, 
aut Cacilius M. Catoni maledicere.” Ex flagm, Cie. de Rep 
lib. iv. : 








es ages in a state purely democratical. 


7 


10 raise commotions in the state, such as Cleon, eae 


and Hyperbolus ; but when a Pericles, who for many 
= fears had governed the commonwealth both in war and 
peace with equal wisdom and authority (he might have 


added, anda Socrates, declared by Apollo the “wisest of 


mankind) i is brought upon the stage to be laughed at by 
the public, it is as if our Plautus or Nevius had attacked 


ah the Scipios, or Cecilius had dared to revile Marcus Cato 


‘in his plays.” “ 
_ That liberty is still more-offensive to us, who are born 
and live under a monarchical government, which is far 
from being favourable to licentiousness. But without in- 
tending to justify the conduct of Aristophanes, which is 
certainly inexcusable, I think; toajudge properly of it, it 
would be necessary to lay aside the prejudices of birth, 
_ nations, and times, and to imagine we live in those remote 
We must not fancy 
Aristophanes to have been a person of little consequence 
in his republic, as the comic writers generally are in our 
days. The king of Persia had a very different idea of 
him, * It is a known story, that in an audience of the 
Greek «wmbassadors, his first inquiry was after a certain 


comic poet (meaning Aristophanes) that put all Greece in 


= | preme z authority. 


ne 


= did afterwards in the public assemblies. 


are all that remain. 
Shy tb , j “yy + 
abounded with great men, and was contemporary with So- 


motion, and gave such efiectual counsels against him. 
- Aristophanes did that upon the stage, which Demosthenes 
The poet’s re- 
proaches were no less animated than the orator’s. In his 
comedies he uttered the same sentiments as he had a right 
“to deliver from the public rostrum. They were addressed 
‘to the same people, upon the same occasions of the state, 
_ the same means of success, and the same obstacles to their 
measures. In Athens the whole people were the sove- 
reign, and each of them had an equal share in the su- 
Upon this they were continually intent, 
were fond of discoursing upon it themselves, and of hear- 
ing the sentiments of others. The public affairs were the 


- business of every individual; on which they were desi- 


rous of being fully informed, that they might know how to 
conduct themselves on every occasion of war or peace, 
which frequently offered, and to decide upon their own, 
as well as upon the destiny of their allies. or enemies. 
~ Hence rose the liberty taken by the: comic poets, of dis- 
_ cussing. affairs of the state in their performances. The 
‘people were so far from being offended at it, or at the 
manner in which those writers treated the principal per- 
‘sons of the state, that they conceived their liberty in some 


- measure to consist in it. 


’- Three ft poets particularly excelled in the old comedy ; 
_Fupolis, Cratinus, and Aristophanes. The last is the only 
“one of them whose pieces have come down to us entire ; 
-and, out of the great number which he composed, eleven 

He flourished in an age when Greece 


‘crates and Euripides, whom he survived. 
foponnesian war, 


During the Pe- 
he made. his greatest ugure; less.as a 


writer to amuse the people with his comedies, than as cen- 





* Aristoph. in Acharn. 


+ ‘« Eupolis, atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poete, © 
Atque alii, quorum comeedia prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi, quod. malus, aut fur, 
‘Quod moechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Faimosus; multa cum libertate notabant.”’ 3 
: Hor, Sat. iv. 1. i. 
= The comic poets, in its earliest age, 
3 Who forn’d the manners of the Grecian stage, 
» Was there a villain, who might justly: claim 
A better right of heing damn'd to fanie, 
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be Shee the biter of. his Beatie eset 
He is admired for an elegance, poignancy, and pp 
of expression, or, in a word, that Attic ‘salt and spirit, : 
which the Roman language could never attain, and fort 
which Aristophanes is more remarkable than any other 
the Greek authors. His particular excellence was raillery. — 
None ever touched what was ridiculous in the characters 
whom he wished to expose with such success, or knew 
better how to convey it in all its full force to others. But 
it would be necessary to have lived in his times, to be 
qualified to judge of this. The subtle salt and spirit of the 
ancient raillery, according to Father Brumot, is evapora> 
ted through length of time, and ‘what remains of it is her F 
come flat and insipid to us ; though the sharpest part pall? 
retain its vigour throughout all ages. 

Two considerable defects are justly imputed to Fare 
poet, which very much obscure, if not entirely efface, his — 
glory. These are, low buffoonery, and gross obscenity , 
and it has m vain been attempted to offer, in excuse ee a 
the first of these faults, the character of his audience ; j ‘the 
bulk of which generally consisted of the poor, the igno- sy 
rant, and dregs of the people; whom, however, it was as 
necessary to please, as the learned and the rich. Thé ~ 
depraved taste of the lower order of people, which once 
banished Cratinus and his company, because his scenes 
were not grossly comic en pugh for them, is no excuse for. ad 
Aristophanes, as Menaniler: could find out the art of VS 
changing that grovelling taste, by introducing a species of 
comedy, not altogether. so modest as Plutarch seems to in- 
sinuate, yet much less licentious than any before his time. 

The gross obscenities, with which all Aristophanes’s — 
comedies abound, have no excuse ; they only denote to — 
what a pitch the libertinism of the spectators, and the de- 
pravity of the poet, had proceeded. Had he even im- 
pregnated them with the utmost wit, which however is — 
not the case, the privilege of laughing himself, or of ma- 
king others jaueh, would have been too dearly purchased 4 
at the expense of decency and good manners.|| And in 
this case it may well be said, that it were better to have 
no wit at all, than to make so ill an use of it.§ Father 
Brumoi is very much to be commended for having taken 
care, in giving a general idea of Aristophanes’s writings, 
to throw a-veil over those parts of them that might have 4 
given offence to modesty. Though such behaviour be the 
indispensable rule of religion, it is not always observed Bee 4 
those who pique themselves most on théir erudition, and 
sometimes prefer the title of Schelar to that of Christian. 

The old comedy subsisted till Lysander’s time, hone 
upon having made himself master of Athens, changed the-~ 
form of the ; government, and put it into the hands of thirty — 
of the principal citizens. The satirical liberty of the _ 
theatre was offensive to them, and therefore they thought _ 
fit to put a stop to it. The reason of this alteration is 
evident, and confirms the reflection made before upon t the ae. 
privilege which the poets possessed of criticising with i im: 






























Rake, cut-throat, thief, whatever was his-crime, 
They freely stigmatiz’d the wretch in rhyme. | FRANCIS. 


“¢ “ Antiqua comesdia sinceram illam sermonis Attici ¢ gratiam 
prope sola retinet.””—The ancient comedy a.one retains that gen 
me Attic grace of diction. QUINTIL. 

| ‘¢ Nimium risus pretium est, si probitatis impendio constat, ” 
—The price of merriment is too great, when at-the expense of de- 
cency. Quintin, lib. vi. c, 3. 

y * Non aes duxerim tardi i ae esse, quam mali —T shouk 





punity the persons at the head of the state. The whole 
authority of Athens was then invested in tyrants. The 
_ democracy was abolished. The people had no longer any 
-_ ehare in the government. They were no more the prince ; 
_ their sovereignty had expired. The right of giving their 
opinions and suffrages upon affairs of state was at an end ; 
nor dared they, either in their own persons or by the. 
Poe's, presume to censure the sentiments and conduct of 
thet masters. The calling persons by their names upon 
~the stage was prohibited; but poetical ill-nature soon 
“found the secret of eluding the intention of the law, and of 
making itself amends for the restraint which was imposed 
upon it by the necessity of using feigned names. I[t then 
applied itself to discever what was ridiculous in known 
characters, which it copied to the life, and from thence 
acquired the double advantage of gratifying the vanity of 
the poets, and the malice of the audience, in a more re- 
_ fined manner; the one had the delicate pleasure of put- 
ting the spectators upon guessing their meaning, and the 
- other of not being mistaken in their suppositions, and of 
_ -afhxing the right name to the characters represented. 
Such was the comedy, since called the Middie Comedy, 
of which there are some instances in Aristophanes. 
It continued {ill the time of Alexander the Great, who 
» having entirely assured himself of the empire of Greece by 
_ the defeat of the Thebans, caused a check to be put upon 
~ the licentiousness_of the poets, which increased daily. 
-- From thence the New Comedy took its birth, which was 
+ only an imitation of private life, and brought nothing upon 
the stage but felgned names, and Fcttions: aliveninces: 
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mn * “ Chacun, peint avec art dans ce nouveau miroir, 
S’y vit avec plaisir, ou crut ne s’y pas voir. 
é Lavare des premiers rit du tableau fidele 
Dun avare souvent tracé sur son modele ; 
= Et mille fois un fat, finement exprimé, 
: » Meconnut Je portrait sur lui-méme formé.” 


In this new glass, whilst each himself survey’d, 
He sat with eventos though himself was play’d ; 
The miser grinn’d whilst avarice was drawn, 
Nor thought the faithful likeness was his own; 
His own dear self no imaged fool could find, 
But saw a thousand other fops design’d. 


7, his may properly be called fine comedy, and is that of 
Menander. Of one hundred and eighty, or rather eighty 
plays, according to Suidas, composed by him, all of which 
Terence is said to have translated, there remain only a 
few fragments. We may forma just judgment of the merit 
of the originals from the excellence of the copy. Quin- 
tilian, in speaking of Menander, is not afraid to say, ft that 
«< with the beauty of his works, and the height of his re- 

_putation, he obscured, or rather obliterated, the fame of 
all other writers in the same way.’’ He observes in ano- 
_ ther passage, that “his own times were not so just { to 
his merit as they ought to have been, which has been the 
fate of many others; but that he was sufficiently made 
amends by the favourable opinion of posterity.”? And in- 
feed Philemon a comic poet, who flourished abont the 
same period, though older than Menander, was preferred 
— before him. 


The Theatre of the Ancients described. 


I have already observed, that Auschylus was the first 
founder of a fixed-and durable theatre adorned with suita- 
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ble decorations. It was at first, as well as the amphithea- 
tres, composed of. wooden pl: anks, the ae in which rose 
one above another; but those having one day broke down. 
by having too great a weight upon them, the Athenians, 
excessively enamoured of dramatic representations, were 
induced by that accident to erect those superb structures, 
which were imitated afterwards with so.much splendour 
by the Roman magnificence. What I shall say of them, 
has almost as much relation to the Roman as the Athenian 
theatres; and is extracted entirely from M. Boindin’s 
learned dissertation upon the theatre of the ancients || who 
has treated the subject in ifs fullest extent. 

The theatre of the ancients was divided into three prin- 
cipal parts ; each of which had its peculiar appellation. 
The division for the actors was called in general the scene, 
or stage; that for the spectators was particularly termed 
the theatre, which must have been of vast extent, §-as at 
Athens it was capable of containing above thirty thousand 
persons; and the orchestra, which amongst the Greeks 
was the place assigned for the pantomimes and dancers, 
though at Rome it was appropriated to the senators and 
vestal virgins. 

The theatre was of a semicircular form on one side, and 
square on the other. The space contained within the 
semicircle, was allotted to the spectators, and had seats 
placed one above another to the top of the building. The 
square part in the front of it,-was appropriated to the ac- 
tors; and in the interval, between both, was the orchestra. 

The great theatres had three rows of porticoes, raised 
one upon another, which formed the body of the edifice, 
and at the same time three different stories for the seats. 
From the highest of those porticoes the women saw the 
representation, sheltered from the weather. The rest of 
the theatre was uncovered, and all the business of the 
stage was performed in the open air. 

Each of these stories consisted of nme rows of seats, 
including the landing-place, which divided them from each 
other, and served as a passage from side to: side. But as 
this landing-place and passage took up the space of two 
benches, there were only seven to sit upon, and conse- 
quently in each story there were seven rows-of seats. 
They were from fifteen to eighteen inches in height, and 
twice as much in breadth ; so that the spectators had room 
to sit at their ease, and vritcalk being incommoded by the 
legs of the people above them, no foot-boards being pro- 
vided for thems ~ 

Each of these stories of benches were divided in two 

different manners; in their height by the landing-places, 
called by the Romans Precinctiones, and in their circum- 
ferences by several stair-cases, peculiar to each story, 
which, intersecting them in right lines, tending towards the 
centre of the theatre, gave the form of wedges to the quan- 
tity of seats between them, from whence they were called 
Cuner. 
_ Behind these stones of seats were covered galleries, 
through which the people thronged into the theatre by great 
square openings, contrived for that purpose in the walls 
next the seats. Those openings were called Vomitories 
from the multitude of people crowding through them- into 
their places. 

As the actors could not be heard to the extremity of 


the theatre, the Greeks contrived a means to supply “that 











* Boileau, Art. Poet. Chant ii. 

_t “ Atque ille quidem omnibus ejusdem operis auctoribus ab- 
stulit nomen, et fulgore quodam suz claritatis tenebras obduxit.” 
Quintin. Jib. x. c. ce 








t * Quidam, sicut Menander, justiora posterorum, quam suse 
etatis, judicia sunt consecuti.” Qturntin. lib. iii. c. 6. 

\ We ihr of the Acad. of Inscript. &c. Vcl. I. p. 136, &c. 

§ Strab. 1]. rx. Pe $95. Herod. 1. viii. c. 635. 
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defect, and to augment the force of the voice, and make it 
more distinct and articulate. For that purpose they in- 
vented a kind of large vessels of copper, which were dis- 
posed under the seats of the theatre, in such a manner, as 
made all sounds strike upon the ear with more force and 
distinctness 

The orchestra being situated, as I have observed, be 
tween the two other parts of the theatre, of which one 
was circular and the other square, it participated of the 
farm ef each, and occupied the space between both It 
was divided into three parts 

The first and most considerable was more particularly 
called the orchestra, from a Greek word * that signifies to 
dance. It was appropriated to the pantomimes and dancers, 
and to all such subaltern actors as played between the acts, 
and at the end of the representations. 

The second was named évzéix, from its being square, in 
Ae form of an altar. Here the chorus was generally 
placed. 

And mm the third the Greeks disposed their band of mu- 
sic. They called it icocxiyev, from its being situate at the 
bottom of the principal part of the theatre, to which they 
gave the general name of the scene. 

i shall describe here this third part of the theatre, called 
the scene ; which was also subdivided into three different 
parts. 

The first and most considerable was properly called the 
scene, and gave its name to this whole division. It occu- 
pied the whole front of the building from sidé to side, and 
was the place allotted for the decorations. This front had 
tio small wings at its extremity, from which hung a large 
curtain, that was let down to open the scene, and drawn 
up between the acts, when any thing in the representation 
made it necessary. 

The second. called by the Greeks indifferently szocxzwov, 
and Acysiev. and by the Romans Proscenium, and Pulpitum, 
was a large epen space in front of the scene, in which the 
acters performed their parts, and which, by the help of the 
decorations, represented either a public square or forum, 
a common street, or the country ; but the place so repre- 
sented was always in the open air. 

The third division was a part reserved behind the scenes, 
and called by the Greeks sayocxjvov. Here the actors 
dressed themselves, and the decorations were locked up. 
In the same place were also kept the machines, of which 
the ancients had abundance in their theatres. . 

As only the porticoes and the building of the scene were 
roofed, it was necessary to draw sails, fastened with cords 
fo masts, over the rest of the theatre, to screen the audi- 
ence from the heat of the sun. But as this contrivance did 
not prevent the heat, occasioned by the perspiration and 
breath ef so numerous an assembly, the ancients took care 
to allay it by a kind of rain; conveying the water for that 
use above tlie porticoes, which falling again in form of dew 
through an infinity 2f small pores concealed ii the statues, 
with which the tn-atre abounded, did not only diffuse a 
grateful coolness all avound, but the most fragrant exhala- 
tions along ‘vith it; tor this dew was always perfumed. 
Whenever the representations were interrupted by storms, 
the spectators retired into the porticoes behind the seats 
of the theatre. 





* °Ooyeio@a. 
t It is not certain whether this piece was prior or posterior to the 
death of Socrates. 
¢ Plat. in Aristid. p. 320. || Plut. in Philopeem. p. 362. 
# C%. in Orat. pro Sext. n. 120, 123. 


The fondness of the Athenians for representations wf this 
kind cannot be expressed. Their eyes, their ears, their 
imagination, their understanding, all shared in the satis- 
faction. Nothing gave them so sensible a pleasure in 
dramatic performances, either tragic or comic, as the 
strokes which were aimed at the aflurs of the public ; 
whether pure chance occasioned the application, er the 
address of the poets, who knew how to reconcile the most 
remote subjects with the transactions of the republic. 
They entered by that means into the interests of the 
people, took occasion to soothe their passions, authorize 
their pretensions, justify, and sometimes condemn, their 
conduct, entertain them with agreeable hopes, instruct 
them in their duty in certain nice conjunctures ; in con- 
sequence of which they often not only acquired the ap- 
plauses of the spectators, but credit and influence in the 
public affairs and counsels: hence the theatre became so 
grateful, and so interesting to the people. It was in this 
manner, according to some authors, that Euripides artfully 
adapted his tragedy of Palamedes ft to the sentence passed 
against Socrates ; and pointed out, by an illustrious exam 
ple of antiquity, the innocence of a philosopher, oppressec 
by malignity supported by power and faction. 

Accident was often the occasion of sudden and unforeseer 
applications, which from their appositeness were very 
agreeable to the people. Upon this verse of dEschylus, 
in praise of Amphiaraus, 

——————__ "Tis his desire 

Not to appear, but be, the great and good, 
the whole audience rose up, and unanimously applied it te 
Aristides.[ The same thing happened to Philopeemen at 
the Nemzan games. At the instant he entered the thea- 
tre, these verses were singing upon the stage : 

He comes, to whom we owe 

Our liberty, the neblest good below. k 
All the Greeks cast their eyes upon Philopeemen, |! and 
with clapping of hands, and acclamations of joy, expressed 
their veneration for the hero. . 

§ In the same manner at Rome, during the banishment 
of Cicero, when some verses of ** Accius, which re- 
proached the Greeks with their ingratitude in suffering the 
banishment of Telemon, were repeated by Esop, the best 
actor of his time, they drew tears from the eyes of the 
whole assembly 

Upon another, though very different, occasion, the Re- 
man people applied to Pompey the Great some verses te 
this effect : 

tt °Tis our unhappiness has made thee great; 
and then addressing the people, 

The time shall come when you shall late deplore 

So great a power confided to such hands; 


the spectators obliged the actor to repeat these verses 
several times. 


Fondness for theatrical Representattons one of the principal 
Causes of the Decline, Degeneracy, and Corruption of the 
Athenian State. 


When we compare the happy times of Greece, in which 
Europe and Asia resounded with nothing but the fame of 


** “ © ingratifici Argivi, Inanes Grali, immemores beneiieii, 


Exulare sivistis, sivistis pelli, pulsum patimini. 
Ungrateful Greeks ! mindless of service paid, 
Ye banishment permit,—nay, e’en approve the Jeed! 


tt Cic, ad Attic. 1. ii, Epist. 19. Val. Max. hk he 
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Athenian victories, with the later ages, when the 
er of Philip and Alexander the Great had in a manner 
educed it to slavery, we shall be surprised at the strange 
alteration in that republic. But what is most material, is 
5. the investigation of the causes and progress of this de- 
Ey clension ; and these M. de Tourreil has discussed in an 
admirable manner in the elegant preface to his translation 
of Demosthenes’s orations. 
_. There were no longer, he observes, at Athens, any 
traces of that manly and vigorous policy, equally capable 
of planning good and retrieving bad success. Instead of 
_ that, there remained only an inconsistent loftiness, apt to 
vaporate in pompous decrees. There were no more 
those Athenians, who, when menaced by a deluge of Bar- 
 barians, demolished their houses to build ships with the 
_ timber, and whose women stoned the abject wretch to 
death that proposed to appease the great king by tribute 
er homage. The love of ease and pleasure had almost 
entirely extinguished that of glory, liberty, and inde- 
pendence. : 
Pericles, that great man, so absolute, that those who 
@ envied him treated him as a second Pisistratus, was the 
- first author of this degeneracy and corruption. With the 
= design of conciliating the favour of the people, he ordained 
that upon such days as games or sacrifices were celebrated, 
a certain number of oboli should be distributed amongst 
_ them; and that in the assemblies in which affairs of state 
-. were to be discussed, every individual should receive a 
certain pecuniary gratification in right of being present. 
Thus the members of the republic were seen for the first 
~~ time to sell their care in the administration of the govern- 
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— ment, and to rank amongst servile employments the most 
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‘indolent and luxurious mode of life enerrated every 





_ noble functions of the sovereign power. 

“It was not dificult to foresee where so excessive an abuse 
woul*end: and to remedy it, it was proposed to establish 
a fund for the support of the war, and to make it a capital 
crime to advise, upon any account whatsoever, the appli- 
 eation of it to other uses; but, notwithstanding, the abuse 
always subsisted. At first it seemed tolerable, whilst the 
3 citizen, who was supported at the public expense, en- 
deavoured to deserve it by doing his duty in the field for 
nine months together. Every one was to serve in his 
turn, and whoever failed was treated as a deserter without 
distinction: but at length the number of the transgressors 
















3 . 
~ carried it against the law; and impunity, as it commonly 
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happens, multiplied their number. People accustomed to 
the delightful abode of a city, where feasts and games were 
perpetually taking place, conceived an invincible repug- 
a nance for labour and fatigue, which they looked upon as 
_ anworthy of free-born men. 

It was therefore necessary to find amusement for this 
indolent people, to fill up the great void of an unactive, 
useless life. Hence arose principally their fondness, or 
_ rather frenzy, for public shows. The death of Epami- 
— nondas, which seemed to promise them the greatest ad- 
vantage, gave the final stroke to their ruin and destruc- 
tion. * Their courage,’”’ says Justin, * “ did not survive 
that illustrious Theban. Freed from a rival, who kept 
~ tbeir emulation alive, they sunk into a lethargic sloth and 
-_effeminacy. The funds for armaments by land and sea 
were soon lavished upon games and feasts. The seaman’s 
and soldier’s pay was distributed to the idle citizen. An 
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breast. The representations of the theatre were pre- 
ferred to the exercises of the camp. Valour and military. 
knowledge were entirely disregarded. Great ca) tains” 
were in no estimation; whilst good poets and excellent 
comedians engrossed the universal applause.” 
Extravagance of this kind makes it easy to comprehend 
in what multitudes the people thronged to the dramatic 
performances. As no expense was spared in embellishing 
them, exorbitant sums were sunk in the service of the 
theatre. * If,’ says Plutarch, f ‘an accurate calculation. 
were to be made, what each representation of the dra- 
matic pieces cost the Athenians, it would appear, that their 
expenses in playing the Bacchanalians, the Phoenicians, - 
C£dipus, Antigone, Medea, and Electra, (tragedies written 
either by Sophocles or Euripides) were greater than those 
which had been employed against the Barbarians in de- 
fence of the liberty, and for the preservation of Greece.” 


This gave a Spartan just reason to exclainn, on seeing an 


estimate of the enormous sums laid out in these contests 34 
the tragic poets, and the extraordinary pains taken by -he 
magistrates who presided in them, { “that a people ‘nust 


be void of sense to apply themselyes in so warm and seri- _ 
For,” added he, — 


ous a manner to things so frivolous. 
‘*¢ games should be only games; and nothing is more un- 
reasonable than to purchase a short and trivial amusement 
at so great a price. Pleasures of this kind agree only with 
public rejoicings and seasons of festivity, and were de- 
signed to divert people at their leisure hours; but should 
by no means interfere with the affairs of the public, nor 
the necessary expenses of the government.” et 

After all, says Plutarch, (in the passage which I have 
already cited,) of what utility have these tragedies been 
to Athens, though so much boasted by the people, and ad- 
mired by the rest of the world? 1 tind that the prudence 
of Themistocles enclosed the city with strong walls ; that 
the fine taste and magnificence of Pericles improved and 
adorned it; that the noble fortitude of Miltiades preserved 
its liberty ; and that the moderate conduct of Cimon acquired 
it the empire and government of all Greece. If the wise. 
and learned poetry of Euripides, the sublime diction of So- 
phocles, the lofty buskin of A°schylus; have obtained equal 
advantages for the city of Athens, by delivering it from im- 
pending calamities, or by adding to its glory, Tam willing (he 
goes on) that dramatic pieces should be placed in compe- 
tition with trophies of victory, the poetic theatre with the 
field of battle, and the compositions of the poets with the 
great exploits of the generals. 
would this he? On the one side would be seen a few wri- 
ters, crowned with wreaths of ivy, and dragging a goat or 
an ox afier them, the rewards and victims assigned them 
for excelling in tragic poetry: on the other, a train of 
illustrious captains, surrounded by the colonies which they 
founded, the cities which they captured, and the nations 
which they subjected. It is not to perpetuate the victo- 
ries of /Eschylus and Sophocles, but in remembrance of 


the glorious battles of Marathon, Salamis, Furymedon, and _ 


many others, that so many feasts are celebrated every 
month with such pomp by the Grecians. 

The inference which Plutarch draws from hence, in 
which we ought to agree with him, is, that it was the 
highest imprudence in the {| Athenians thus to prefer 














mee sustiel, Vi. Cc. 0. + Plut. de glor. Athen. p. 349. 
aie t Plut. Sympos, 1, vii. quest. vil. p. 710. 
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were greatly in.error, to waste their exertions upon boyish trifles ;° 


that is, to lavish upon the theatre the funds of great navies, and 
the ~ppropmations for armies. 
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But what a comparison 
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, fondness foe the wee ‘to -thevlaee of 

, trivial shows to application to public busi- 

ness, and: to ‘consume, ‘in useless expenses and dramatic | 

~ entert inments, the funds intended for the support of fleets 

ae armies. Aacedon; till then obscure and inconsiderable, 
ell 


knew how to take advantage of the * Athenian indo- = 


‘and effeminacy ; and Philip, instructed by the 
eeks themselves, amongst whom he had for several 
ws applied himself successfully to the art of war, was 

ni t long before he gave Greece a master, and subjected it 
to the yoke, as we shall see in the sequel. . 

1 am now to open an entirely new scene to the reader’s 

w, not unworthy his curiosity and attention. We have 

states of no great consideration, Media and Persia, 

hemselves far and wide, under the conduct: of 

ike-atorrent or aconflagration; and with amazing 

conquer and subdue many provinces and kings 

“We shall see now that vast empire setting the nations 

rits dominion in motion, the Persians, Medes, Phoe- 
is, Keyptians, Babylonians, Indians, and many others; 
falling with all the forces of Asia-and the East upon a 
eens; = ae ue extent, and destitute of all. 
ae on the one 


lL. tivo Bice vies, Athens ‘and Caen. abandoned 
call their allies, anh left oe ee to themselves ; 


Hea ‘victorious ;- and by their ‘avincile: courage, aiid 
he several battles they gain, both by sea and land, will 
ke the Persian empire lay aside all thoughts oe ever 

gain turning their arms against Greece. 
The history of the war between the Persians and the 
RS oe illustrate the aoe of this: maxim, ce it is 


ct of the cede on ean: depends the success of 
military, expeditions. ‘he reader wil} admire the sur- 
ising courage and intrepidity of the great;men at the 
oy _ the Grecian affairs, i Oath weahce all Le aes m 


a uacert : who anaeowte waitin a  handfal of eee 
lo make head against innnmerable armies ; who, notwith- 
ing such a prodigious inequality of forces, dared to 
hope for success; who even compelled victory to declare 
on the side of merit and virtue ; and taught all succeeding 
generations what infinite resources are to be found in 
rndence, : valour, and experience ; in a zeal for liberty 
| our country ; in the, love of our duty ; and-in all the 
sentiments of noble and generous souls. 
This war of the Persians against the Grecians wal be 
fe lowed by another amongst “the Greeks themselves, but 
ofa-very differeut kind fromthe former. In the latter, 











Fete sieges eet that sf ayes one of the m 


important related in ancient history,) on s veral o! 


these sieges were of no short duration; some battles | 
tween armies, where the numbers were small 
little blood shed. What is it then, that has rendered 
these wars so famous in history? Sallust informs us in — 
these words: + ‘The exploits of the Athenians dow! 
were great; and yet I believe they were somewhat 
than ime an have us conceive of them. But b 
‘Athens abounded in noble writers, the acts’ of that 

are celebrated throughout the whole world as most glo 

and the gallantry of those heroes who performed the ty 
had the good fortune to be thought as transcenden ast 
eloquence of those ee have described them.’ 


had acquired by” a series of distinguished actions, 
which their history abounds, yet “does justice in th 
passage to the Grecians, by acknowledging, that their 
exploits were truly great and illustrious, though somewhat 
ek, in his eases . their fame. W eB is ee : 


that cot Whole: universe agrees in loot upon them 
the greatest and most glorious that ever was performed 
“Per terrarum orbem Atheniensium facta pro ma 
celebrantur.”’? All nations, seduced and enchanted 
were with the beauties of the Greek authors, think 
people’s exploits superior to any thing that was eve 
by any other nation. This, according to Saliust, | 
service which the Greek authors have done the At 
nians, by their excellent manner of describing their 
tions ; and very unhappy it is for us , that our ‘history 
want of similar assistance, has lefta (romsliadk brilliant | 
tions and fine sayings unrecorded, which would have beer 
put in the strongest light by the writers of ang Ulises and 
have done great honour to their country. ; 
But, be this as it may, it must be confessed, that we are 
not alw ays to judge of the value of an action, or the me 
of the persons who shared in it, by the importance of 
event. It is rather in such sieges and engagements : 
find recorded in the history of the Peloponnesian war 
the conduct and abilities ofa general are truly conspic 
Accordingly, it is observed, that it was chiefly at the head 
eae armies, and in countries of no great extent, that _ 
* best generals of the last age displayed their great 
cape ant showed iheoselgesa not inferior to the mo 
celebrated captains of antiquity. In actions of this s sort 
chance has no share, and does not cover any oversights 
that are committed. Every thing is conducted and ca 
on a by tue ae oe of the general. He 1s pile ae 








* Quibus rebus effectum est, ut inter otia Grecorum, sordidum 

et obscurum antea Macedonum nomen emergeret 3; et Philippus, 
_ obses ttiennio Thebis habitus, Epaminonde et Pelopide virtutibus 
3 eatieal regnum Macedonie, oe aes et sais soe uel! 


; ag taught by ihe ccurige of iat ae Ppanhrontias * 
3 _smposed this own Sues like a yale of eae EE ae the neck 





ie 


magnifier fuerunt : verum mata minores tamen, quam oe 
feruntur. Sed quia provenere ibi scriptorum magna, ingenia 
terrarum pe Atheniensium facta pro maximis celebrantur. I 
eorum, que fecere, virtus tanta habetur, quentum, eam resale 
ere extollere preeclara ingenia.” ~ ; 
_Sanuuany im Bell. 





agems, false marches, real o or feigned |}. 
nents, decampments 5 in a word, every 


upon him alone. 

ount, the reading of the Greek neaes. 
pueydides, Xenophon, and Polybius, is of infinite 
young officers ; because those. historians, who 
excellent commanders, enter into all the parti- 
the events which they relate, and Jead the readers, 

e, by the hand, through all the sieges and battles 
ribe ; showing them, by the example of the 
generals of antiquity, and by a kind of antici- 
experience, in what manner war is to be carried on. 
is it only with regard to military exploits, ‘that the 
history affords us such excellent models. We 
re find celebrated legislators, able politicians, 
s born for government, men that bave excelled 


ies as far as was possible in those early ages, and 
ve left us such maxims of morality, as might put 
fee ees to | the blush. 


eeu for ee in tae ee of our lives ;. nee 

d filings, on the other hand, are no less proper 

aution and instruct us ; and the strict regard, which an 
storian i is obliged to pay to trath, will not allow him to 
ssemble the latter, through fear of eclipsing the lustre of 
e former. _ Nor does what I here advance contradict the 

rule laid down by. Plutarch,* on the same subject, in his 
e to the life of ee: He ee that the 


push econ or ee or into which oe may 
> drawn by the necessity of affairs,t considering them 
ther as ‘‘a certain degree of perfection wanting to their 
e, than as vices or crimes that proceed from any 
iption of the heart ;”? such imperfections as these, he 
id have the historian, out of compassion to the weak- 
human nature, which produces nothing entirely 
ce! pees wen touching very Tightly ; in the 


ra 
‘in Pehich, finds some little poe or aehoots 
ither entirely suppress it, nor think himself obliged 


epresent it with a strict exactness; because the one 
spoil the beauty of the picture, and the other 

vould destroy the likeness. The very comparison Plu- 
a ch uses, shows that he speaks only of slight and excu- 
ble faults. Butas to actions of injustice, Maolenee, and 
itality, they ought not to be concealed nor disguised on 
pretence; nor can we suppose, that the same privi- 
i10uld be allowed in history as is in painting, which 

ated the { profile, to represent the side face of a prince 

ad lost an eye, and by that means ingeniously con- 

so disagreeable a deformity. History, the most 

l-rule of which is-sincerity, will by no means admit 





et ote speciem tota facies. _ Apelles tamen imagi- 
tigoni latere tantum altero ostendit, ut amissi oculi ae 
Tateret. In painting, the whole face should be re- 
Yet Apelles gave the likeness of Antigonus only on one 


ex me pencesl the deformity of a lost eye. 
QuinTiL. 1. ii. ¢. 13. 























| unprincipled either in word or deed. 


é each ieiduigencessie as’ indeed would deprive ie of i ils 
gr eatest advantage. 

“Shame, reproach, ony fratyed, had the execrations 
if the public, which are the inseparable attendants o 
Prana = brute 7 actions, are ue a PrOpeh: to exes 


good actions, 1s "to inspire us-with i love Shy 
“these, according to || Tacitus, are two ends whieh: every 
historian ought to propose to himself, by making a judk 
cious choice can what is most’ extraordinary both in good 
and evil, i in order to occasion that cee homage: to ’ 


tert that attends it. 

The history which | am writing fasucbes: but too many’ 
examples of the latter sort. With. respect to the Persians 
it will appear, by what is said of their kings, that those 
princes whose power has no other bounds than these of 
their will, often abandon themselves to all their passions , 
that nothing 1 is more difficult than to resist the illusions ol 
a man’s own greatness, and the flatteries of those ce Sur- 
round him; that the liberty of gr atifying all one’s re 
and of doing evil with impunity, is. a dangerous: situatio 
that the Bett dispositions can hardly withétand: such @ 
temptation; that even after haying begun their caree 
favourably, they are insensibly corrupted by softness. am 
effeminacy, by pride, and their averston to sincere counsels 
and that it rarely happens they are wise enough to con 
sider, that, when they find themselves exalted above al 
laws and restraints, they stand then most in need of n mode- 
ration and wisdom, both in regard to themselves and others ; 
and that in such a situation they ought to be d doubly w ee aoe 
and doubly strong, in order to set bounds wishing by thei 
reason, toa power that has nene without. 

With respect to the Grecians, the Peloponnesian war 
will show the miserable effects of their intestine divisions, 
and the fatal excesses into which- they were led by ee 
thirst of dominion ; scenes of injustice, ingratitude, and — 
seueal ae with ual eee olson of treaties, OF 


and Athenians debased pee ae to the Barbie in. 
order to beg aids of money from them: how shamefully _ an 
the great deliverers of Greece renounced the*glory of 
all their past labours and exploits, by stooping and making. 
their court to the haughty and asdlent satraps, and by 
going successively, with a kind of emulation, to implore — 
the protection of the common enemy, whom they had so 
often conquered ; and in what manner they employed. the 
succours they obtained from them, ta oppressing their — 
ancient allies, and extending their own territories by wnat: 
and violent methods. 

On both sides, and sometimes in the same person, we — 
shall find a surprising mixture-of good and bad, of virtues 
and vices, of glorious actions, and mean continent + and 
sometimes, perhaps, we shall be ready to ask ourselves. 2 


‘+ Exequi sententias haud, institai, nis} insignes per honestum, 
ant notabili dedecore : quod precipuum munus annahum reor, mh = 
virtutes sileatur, utque pravis dictis factisque ex posteritate et infamia 
metus sit.??—I Wane determined to give no variations or Opinions, | 
but such as are distinguished for honour or disgrace; andlesteemit 
as the chief use of annals, that virtues may not pass unnoticed, and 
that the fear of disgrace from posterity may fall upon whatsoever i is 





Tacit. Annal.l. aie c. 65. 
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_ whether these can be the same persons and the same people, 


of whom such different things are related ; and whether it 


: _ be possible, that such a bright and shining light, and such 

thick clouds of smoke and darkness, can proceed from the 

game source? : 

_ The Persian history includes the space of one hundred 
and seventeen years, during the reigns of six kings of Per- 


2 sia: Darius, the first of the name, the son of Hystaspes ; 
Xerxes the first; Artaxerxes, surnamed Longimanus ; 

-. - Xerxes the second; Sogdianus (these two last reigned but 
ian: 


a very little time ;) and Darius the second, commonly 
called Darius Nothus. This history begins at the year of 
the world 3483, and extends to the: year 3600. As this 


also divide it into two distinct books. 

‘The first part, which consists of ninety years, extends 
from the beginning of the reign of Darius the first, to the 
_ forty-second year of Artaxerxes, the same year in which 

the Peloponnesian war began; that is, from the year of 
the world 3463, to the year 3573. his part chiefly 
contains the different enterprises and expeditions of the 

Persians against Greece, which never produced more 

great men and great events, nor ever displayed more con- 

spicuous or more solid virtues. Here will be seen the 

_ famous battles of Marathon, Thermopyle, Artemisium, 

Salamis, Plate, Mycale, Eurymedon, &c. Here the most 

Ben: eminent commanders of Greece signalized their courage ; 

ce Milttades, Leonidas, Themistocles, Aristides, Cimon, Pau- 

sanias, Pericles, Thucydides, &c. 

To enable the reader the more easily to recollect what 

; passed within this space of time among the Jews, and also 

“ among the Romans, the history of both which nations is 

a entirely foreign to that of the Persians and Greeks, I shall 

here set down in few words the principal epochas rela- 
ting to them. 


Epochas of the Jewish History. 


ake The people of God were at this time returned from 
ta their Babylonish captivity to Jerusalem, under the con- 
ae duct of Zerobabel. Usher is of opinion, that the history 
ota of Esther ought to be placed in the réign of Darius. The 
a Israelites, under the shadow of this prince’s protection, 
- and animated by the earnest exhortations of the prophets 
sues Haggai and Zechariah, did at last finish the building of the 
temple, which had been interrupted for many years by 
ie the cabals of their enemies. Artaxerxes was no less fa- 
rca vourable to the Jews than Darius: he first of all sent 
ns Ezra to Jerusalem, who restored the public worship, and 
‘ the observation of the law ; then Nehemiah, who caused 
bas walls t> be built round the city, and fortified it against the 
a _attacks of their neighbours, who were jealous of its revi- 
ving greatness. It is thought that Malachi, the last of the 
prophets, was contemporary with Neheiniah, or that he 
prophesied not long after him. 
_. This interval of the sacred history extends from the reign 
of Darius I. to the beginning of the reign of Darius Nothus ; 
that is to say, from the year of the world 3485, to the 
year 3581. After which the Scripture is entirely silent, 
~ till the time of the Maccabees. 


a Epochas of the Roman History. 


The first year of Dartus I. was the 233d of the building 
of Rome. Tarquin the Proud was then on the throne, and 
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War that ensued thereupon; the wars of the Romans 


-_-_ whole period naturally divides itself into two parts, I shall ’ 
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about ten years afterwards was expelled, when the consu 
lar government was substituted to that of the kings. In 
the succeeding part of this period happened the war 
against Porsenna; the creation of the tribunes of the —— 
people ; Coriolanus’s retreat among the Volsci, and the | 








against the Latins, the Veientes, the Volsci, and other _ 
neighbouring nations; the death of Virginia under the 
Decemvirate ; the disputes between the people and senate 
about marriages and the consulship, which occasioned the 
creating of military tribanes instead of consuls. This 
period of time terminates in the 323d year from the foun- 
dation of Rome. 





The second part, which consists of twenty-seven years, : 
extends from the 43d year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, te 
the death of Darius Nothus ; that is, from the year of the 
world 3573, to the year 3600. It contains the first nine- 
teen years of the Peloponnesian war, which continued — 


twenty-seven, of which Greece and Sicily were the seat, 
and wherein the Greeks, who had before triumphed over — 
the Barbarians, turned their arms against each other. 
Among the Athenians, Pericles, Nicias, and Alcibiades; 
among the Lacedemonians, Brasidas, Gylippus, and Ly- 
sander, distinguished themselves in the most extraordinary 
manner. 

Rome continues to be agitated by different disputes be 
tween the senate and the people. ‘Towards the end cf 
this period, and about the 350th year of Rome, the Ro- 
mans formed the siege of Veil, which lasted ten years. 

I have already observed, that * eighty years after the 
taking of Troy, the Heraclide, that is, the descendants of ‘ 
Hercules, returned into the Peloponnesus, and made them- 
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selves masters of Lacedemon, where two brothers, Eurys-. 
thenes and Procles, sons of Aristodemus, reigned jointly 
together. } Herodotus observes, that these two brothers 
were, during their whole lives, at variance; and that 
almost all their descendants inherited the like disposition 
of mutual hatred and antipathy; so true it is, that the — 
sovereign power will admit of no partnership, and that _ 
two kings will always be too many for one kingdom! | 
However, after the death of these two, the descendants of ; 
both still continued to sway the sceptre jointly : and what ~ 
is very remarkable, these two branches subsisted for near 
nine hundred years, from the return of the Heraclide into — 
the Peloponnesus, to the death of Cleomenes, and supplied 


Sparta with kings without interruption, and that generally 
in a regular succession from father toson, especially inthe 
elder branch of the family. “¢ 
The Origin and Condition of the Elote, or Helots. i i 
When the Lacedaxmonians first began to settle in Pelo- — 
ponnesus, they met with great opposition from the inhabi- — 
tants of the country, whom they were obliged to subdue i 


one after another by force of arms, or receive into their 
alliance on easy and equitable terms, with the imposition 
of a small tribute. Strabo { speaks of a city, called Elos, | 
not far from Sparta, which, after having submitted to the 
yoke, as others had done, revolted openly, and refused to — 
pay the tribute. Agis, the son of Eurysthenes, newly — 
settled on the throne, was sensible of the dangerous ten- 
dency of this first revolt, and therefore amediately. 
marched with an army against them, together with Sous, 
his colleague. They laid siege to the city, w’ ich, after a 
pretty long resistance, was forced to surrend :r at discree © 
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ample of-them as should intimidate all their neighbours, 
d deter them from the like attempts, and yet not alienate 
_ their mirds by too cruel a treatment; for which reason 

he put none to death. He spared the lives of all the in- 
habitants, but at the same time deprived them of their 
liberty, and reduced them all to astate of slavery. From 
_thenceforward they were employed in all mean and servile 
offices, and treated with extreme rigour. ‘These were 
the people who were called Elote, or Helots. ‘he num- 
_ ber of them exceedingly increased in process of time, the 

_ Lacedemonians giving undoubtedly the same name to all 
the people whom they reduced to the same condition of 
servitude, As they themselves were averse to labour, 
and entirely addicted to war, they left the cultivation of 
their lands to these slaves, assigning every one of them a 
certain portion of ground, the produce of which they were 







iM obliged to carry every year to their respective masters, 
_ who endeavoured, by all sorts of ill usage, to make their 
_. yoke more grievous and insupportable. This was cer- 


tainly very bad policy, and could only tend to breed a vast 
' number of dangerous enemies in the very heart of the 
_ state, who were always ready to take arms and revolt on 
every occasion. The Romans acted more prudently ; for 
‘they incorporated the conquered nations into their state, 
by associating them into the freedom of their city, and 











’ thereby converted them from enemies, into brethren and 


* fellow-citizens. 





i Lycurgus, the Lacedemonian Lawgiver. 


_  * Eurytion, or Eurypon, us he is named by others, suc- 
ceeded Sous. In order to gain the affection of his people, 
and render his government agreeable, he thought fit to 
recede in some points from the absolute power exercised 
by the kings his predecessors: this rendered his name so 
dear to his subjects, that all his descendants were, from 
him, called Eurytionide. But this relaxation gave birth 
to horrible confusion, and unbounded licentiousness in 
_ Sparta, and for a long time occasioned infinite mischiefs. 
~The people became so insolent, that nothing could re- 
strain them. If Eurytion’s successors attempted to re- 
cover their authority by force, they became odious ; and 
f, through complaisance or weakness, they chose to dis- 
semble, their mildness served only to render them con- 
‘temptible ; so that order in a manner was abolished, and 
‘the laws no longer regarded. ‘These confusions hastened 
- the death of Lycurgus’s father, whose name was Eunomus, 
~ and who was killed in an insurrection. Polydetes, his 
ldest son and successor, dying soon after without chil- 
ren, every body expected Lycurgus would have been 
“king. And indeed he was so in effect, as long as the 
pregnancy of his brother’s wife was uncertain; but as 
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z soon as that: was manifest, he declared that the kingdom 
belonged to her child, in case it proved a son: and from 
that moment he took upon himself the administr tion of 
the government, as guardian to his unborn nephew, under 
‘the title of Prodicos, which was the name given by the 
Lacedemonians to the guardians of their kings. When 
- the child was born, Lycurgus took him in his arms, and 
‘cried out tc the company that was present, ‘‘ Behold, my 
lords of Sparta, your new-born king!” and at the same 
time, he put the infant into the king’s seat, and named him 
- Charilaus. because of the joy the people expressed upon 
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tion. This prince thought it proper to make such an ex- 
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occasion of his birth. 'The reader will find, in the second 
volume of this history, (octavo edition.) all that relates to 
the history of Lycurgus, the reformation he made, and 
the excellent laws he established in Sparta. Agesilaus was 
at this time king in the elder branch of the family 


‘ar between the Argives and the Lacedemonians 


+ Some time after this, in the reign of Theopemp: 5, don 
war broke out between the Argives and Lacedamonuns, | 
on account of a little country, called Thyrea, that lay upon 


the confines of the two states, and to which each cf them 
pretended a right. When the two armies were ready to 
engage, it was agreed on both sides, in order to spare the” 


effusion of blood, that the quarre] should be decided by © 
three hundred of the bravest men chosen from their re- _ 


spective armies ; and that the land in question shou!d be- 
come the property of the victorious party. 
combatants more room to engage, the two armies retired 

to some distance. Those generous champions then, who — 


had all the courage of two mighty armies, boldly advanced _ 


towards each other, and fought with so much resolution 
and fury, that the whole number, except three men, two 
on the side of the Argives, and one on that of the Lace- 


demonians, lay dead upon the spot; and only the night — 


parted them. The two Argives, looking upon themselves 
as the conquerors, made what haste they could to Argos 
to carry the news; the single Lacedemonian, Othryades 


by name, instead of retiring, stript the dead bodies of the © 


Argives, and carrying their arms into the Lacedemonian 
camp, continued in his post. The next day the two ar- 
mies returned to the field of battle. Both sides laid equal 
claim to the victory: the Argives, because they bad more 
of their champions left alive than the enemy had; the 
Lacedzmonians, because the two Argives that remained 
alive had fled; whereas their single soldier had remained 
master of the field of battle, and had carried off the spoils 
of the enemy: in short they could not determine the dis- 
pute without coming to another engagement. Here for- 
tune declared in favour of the Lacedemonians, and the 


‘little territory of ‘Thyrea was the prize of their victory. 


But Othryades, not able to bear the thoughts of surviving 
his brave companions, or of enduring the sight of Sparta 
after their death, killed himself on the same field of battle 
where they had fought, resolving to have one fate and 
tomb with them. 


‘ 


Wars between the Messenians and Lacedemonians. 


There were no less than three several wars between 
the Mesgenians and the Lacedemonians, all of them very 
fierce and bloody. Messenia was a country in Peloponne- 
sus, towards the west, and not far from Sparta: it was of 
considerable strength, and was governed by its own kings. 


The first Messenian War. 


{ The first Messenian war lasted twenty years, and 
broke out the second year of the ninth Olympiad. The 
Lacedemonians pretended to have received several con 
siderable injuries from the Messenians, and among others, 


that of having had their daughters ravished by the inha- 


bitants of Messenia, when they went, according to cus- 
tom, to a temple, that stood on the borders of the two 
nations ; as also that of the murder of Telecles, their king, 
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iS which. was a consequence ce the former outrage. 
bly.a desire of extending their dominion, and ‘of seizing a 


army to Cleonnis. 
—— paign with the stege of Amphea, a small, inconsiderable 


territory which lay so conyenient for them, might be the 
true cause of the war. But be that as it may, the war 
broke out in the reign of Polydorus and 'Theopompus, 


_ kings of Sparta, at the time when the office of Archon at 


‘Athens was still decennial. 
-* Euphaes, the thirteenth descendant from Hercules, 
was then king of Messenia. He gave the command of his 
The Lacedemonians opened the cam- 


= — eity, which, however, they thought would suit them very 


well as a place for military stores. 


they did not defend themselves with vigour. 


The town was taken 
by storm, and all the inhabitants put to the sword. This 


_ first blow served only to animate the Messenians, by show- 


ing them what they were to expect from the enemy, if 
The Lace- 
dzmonians, en their part, bound themselves by an oath, 
not to lay down their arms, nor return to Sparta, till they 
had made themselves masters of all the cities and lands 
belonging to the Messenians : so much did they rely upon 


eae their strength and-valour. 





~ equal on both sides. 


. ewan daughter. 
they left garrisons in all their towns, they should extremely 


— Zens. 


_prostituting their wives to their embraces. 
~ that sprung from this unlawful intercourse, were called 


birth. 


7 Two battles were fought, wherein the loss was nearly 
But ndter the second, the: Messeni- 
ans snifered extremely through the want of provisions, 


_ which occasioned a great desertion in their troops, and at ; 
last brought a pestilence among them. 


_ Hereupon they consulted the oracle of Delphi, which 
directed them, in order to appease the wrath of the gods, 
to offer upa virgin of the royal blood in sacrifice. Aristo- 
mienes, who was of the race of the Epytides, offered his 
The Messenians then considering, that if 


weaken their army, resolved to abandon them all, except 
Ithome, a little place seated on the top of a hill of the same 


ame, about which they encamped and fortified themselves. 


iu this situation were seven years spent, during which 
nothiag passed but slight skirmishes on both sides, the 
Lacedzmonians. not daring in all that time to force the 
enemy to a battle. 
Indeed, they almost despaired of being able to reduce: 
them; nor was there any thing but the obligation of the 


s oath, ‘by. which they had bound themselves, that made 


therm continue so burthensome a war. { What gave them 


the greatest uneasiness, was, their apprehension, lest their 
_absence from their wives for so many years, 


an absence 
which might still continue many more, mee destroy 
their families at home,. and leave Sparta destitute of citi- 
To prevent this misfortune, they sent home such 
of their soldiers as were come to the army since the fore- 
mentioned oath had been taken, and made no scruple of 
The children 


Partheniz, a name given them to denote the infamy of their 
As soon as they were grown up, not being able to 
endure such an opprobrious “distinction, they banished 
themselves from Sparta with one consent, and under the 
conduct of || Phalantus, went and settled at Tarentum in 
Italy, after driving out the ancient inhabitants. 

§ At last, in the eighth vear of the war, which was the 


“chirteenth of Euphaes’ s reign, a fierce and bloody battle 


was fought near Ithome. Euphaes pierced through the 


» Proba- i 


in the action, which were so many undoubted testimoni 
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seemed to give up the ghost. Whereupon, 
efforts of courage were exerted on both sides ;_ by the 
to carry off the king; by the other to save him. | 
nis killed eight Spartans, who were dragging him alo 
and spoiled them of their ar ms, which he committed to 
custody of some. of-his soldiers. . He himself rec : 
several wounds, all in the fore-part of his body, which 
was a certain proof that he had never turned his ba 
upon bis enemies. Aristomenes, fighting on the same 
occasion, and for the same end, killed five Lacedemonians 
‘whose spoils he likewise carried off, without receiving any 
wound. In short, the king was saved and carried oi at, 
the Messenians ; and, all mangled and bloody as he 
he expressed great joy that they had not been wors 
Aristomenes, after the battle was over, met Cleonnis, w 10 
by reason of his wounds, could neither walk by himself, 
nor with the assistance of those that lent him their hands. 
He therefore took him upon his shoulders, without quit 
ting his arms, and carried him to the camp. 

As soon as they had applied the first one to the 
wounds of the king of Messenia and of his ofc there 4 
arose a new contention among the Messenians, that was _ 
pursued with as much w ane as the former, ul was of : ok 
very different kind, and yet the consequence of the other. 2 <3 
The affair in question was, the adjudging the prize of "4 
glory to him that had signalized his valour most in the late : 
engagement. It was a custom among them, which had — 
long been established, publicly to proclaim, after a battle. 
the name of the man that had showed the greatest cou 
rage. .Nothing could be more proper to animate the offi- = 
cers and soldiers, to inspire them with resolution and in-. 
trepidity, and to stifle the natural apprehension of death 
and danger. Two illustrious champions entered the lists 
on this occasion, namely, Cleonnis and Aristomenes. ee 

The king, notwithstanding his weak condition, attended 
by the principal oflicers of his army, presided in the coun- 
cil, where this important dispute was to be decided. Each 
competitor pleaded his own cause. Cleonnis founded his — 
pretensions upon the great number of the enemies he had 
slain, and upon the multitude of wounds he had receive 















































































of the courage with which he had faced both death and« 
danger ; whereas, the condition in which Aristomenes 
came out of the engagement, without hurt and without 
wound, seemed to show, that he had been very careful of — 
his own person, or at most, could only ErOne, that he. had 


than himself, And as to his having carried him on ie shou 
ders into the camp, that action indeed might serve to prove — 
the strength of his body, but nothing further; and the 4 
thing in dispute at this time,. says he, is not strength b : 
ERD = : 
The only thing Aristomenes was reproached ‘for, was, 
his not being wounded ; therefore he confined himself 1S: 
that point. ‘I am,” says he, * called fortunate, bec: 
I have escaped from the ‘bande without wounds. 
were owing to my cowardice, I should deserve anotli 
epithet than that of fortunate; and instead of being a d- 
mitted to dispute the prize, ought to undergo the ri 








+ Pausan. deivi. p.1 225, 226. t Id. 1. iv. 227—234, 
a Diod. ]. xv. p. 378. ! 
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“¢ Phalantus there his rural sceptre sway’d, 
Uncertain offspring of a Spartan maid.” 
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s, astonished at my valour, durst not venture to at- 
: or Oppose me, it is no small degree of merit that I 
nade them fear me; or if, whilst they engaged me, I had 
e same time strength to cut them in pieces, and skill 
guard against their attacks, I must then have been at 
e both valiant and prudent. For whoever, in the 
dst of an engagement, can expose himself to dangers 
h caution and security, shows, that he excels at the 
ae time both in the virtues of the mind and the body. 
for courage, no man living can reproach Cleonis with 
iny want of it; but for his honour’s sake, I am sorry that 
e should appear to want gratitude.” 
After the conclusion of these harangues, the question 
as put tothe vote. The whole army is in suspense, and 
umpatiently waits for the decision. No dispute could be 
so warm and interesting as this. It is not a competition 
for gold or silver, but solely for honour. The proper re- 
ward of virtue is pure disinterested glory. Here the 
ges are unsuspected. The actions of the competitors 
] speak for them. It is the king himself, surrounded 
with his officers, who presides and adjndges. A whole 
army are the witnesses. The field of battle is a tribunal 
thout partiality and cabal. In short, all the votes con- 
surred in favour of Aristomenes, and adjudged him the 


___* Euphaes died not many days after the decision of this 
air. He had reigned thirteen years, and during all that 
e had been engaged in war with the Lacedemonians. 
she died without children, he left the Messenians at 
liberty to choose his successor. Cleonnis and Damis were 
‘candidates in opposition to Aristomenes; but he was 
— elected king in preference to them. When he was on the 
throne, he did not scruple to confer on his two rivals the 
- principal offices of the state: all strongly attached to the 
public good, even more than to their own glory ; com- 
etitors, but not enemies ; these great men were actuated 
__ by a zeal for their country, and were neither friends nor 
dversaries to one another, but for its preservation. 
In this relation, I have followed the opinion of the late 
onsieur { Boivin the elder, and have made use of his 
learned dissertation upon a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, 
vhich the world was little acquainted with. He supposes, 
nd proves in it, that the king spoken of in that fragment 
s Euphaes ; and that Aristomenes is the same that Pausa- 
ias calls Aristodemus, according to the custom of the an- 
cients, who were often called by two different names. 
_ Aristomenes, otherwise called Aristodemus, reigned 
“near seven years, and was equally esteemed and beloved 
by his subjects. { The war still continued all this time. 
Towards the end of his reign he beat the Lacedemonians, 
ook their king Theopompus, and, in honour of Jupiter of 
-Ithome, sacrificed three hundred of them, among whom 
their king was the principal victim. Shortly after, Aristo- 
mus sacrificed himself upon the tomb of his daughter, 
conformity to the answer of an oracle. Damis was his 
uccessor, but without taking upon him the title of king. 
|| After his death, the Messenians never had any success 
n their affairs, but found themselves in a very wretched 
Pausan. 1]. iv. p- 235, 241. 
_¢ Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, Vol. IT. p. 84—113. 


Glem. Alex. in Protrep. p. 20. Euseb. in Prep. 1. iv. c. 16. 
ausan. |. iv. p. 241, 242. § A. M. 3281. Before J. C. 723. 
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# Pausan. p. 242, 261. Justin. 1. ili,c. 5. 

Cum per complures annos gravia servitutis verbera, ple- 
ymque ac vincula, ceteraque captivitatis mala perpessi essent, 
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vanish. cowards, But what is objected to || and hopeless condition. Being reduced to the last ex- 
is in truth my greatest glory. For, if my _ 


tremity, and utterly destitute of provisions, they aban- 
doned Ithome, and fled to such of their allies as were near- 


est tothem. The city,was immediately razed, and the 


other part of the country submitted. ‘They were made to 
engage by oath never to forsake the party of the Lacede- — 
monians, and never to revolt from them; a very useless 
precaution, only proper to make them add the guilt of 
perjury to their rebellion. Their new masters imposed 
no tribute upon them; but contented themselves with - 
obliging them to bring to the Spartan market one half of 
the corn they should reap every harvest. It was likewise 
stipulated, that the Messenians, both men and women, 
should attend, in mourning, the funerals either of the — 
kings or chief citizens of Sparta; which the Lacedeme 
nians probably Jooked upon as a mark of dependence, and 
as a kind of homage paid to their nation. § Thus ended 
the first Messenian war, after having lasted twenty years. 


The Second Messenian War. : 


** The lenity with which the Lacedemonians treated the | 
Messenians at first, was of no long duration. When once ~ 
they found the whole country had submitted, and thought — 


the people incapable of giving them any further trouble, 


they returned to their natural character of insolence and 


haughtiness, that often degenerated into cruelty, andsome- | 


times even into ferocity. Instead of treating the van- 
quished with kindness, as friends and allies, and endea- 
vouring by gentle methods to win those whom they had 
subdued by force, they seemed intent upon nothing but 
aggravating their yoke, and making them feel the whole 
weight of subjection. They laid heavy taxes upon them, 
delivered them up to the avarice of the collectors of those 
taxes, gave no ear to their complaints, rendered them no 
justice, treated them with contempt like vile slaves, and 
committed the most heinous outrages against them. 


Man, who is born for liberty, can never reconcile him- 


self to servitude: the most gentle slavery exasperates, 
and provokes him to rebel. 
from so cruel a one as that under which the Messenians. 
groaned? After having endured it with great uneasiness fj 
near forty years, they resolved to throw off the yoke, and 
to recover theirancient liberty. {{ This was in the fourth 
year of the twenty-third Olympiad: ‘the office of archon 
at Athens was then made annual; and Anaxander and 
Anaxidamus reigned at Sparta. * Si 
The Messenians’ first care was to strengthen themselves 
by the alliance of the neighbouring nations. ‘These they 
found well inclined to enter into their views, as very 
agreeable to their own interests. For it was not without 
jealousy and apprehensions, that they saw so powerful a 
city rising up in the midst of them, which manifestly 
seemed to aim at extending her dominion over all the rest. 
The people therefore of Elis, the Argives and Sicyonians, 
declared for the Messenians. But before their forces weré 
joined, a battle was fought between the Lacedemonians _ 
and Messenians. _ |||| Aristomenes, the second of that name, 
was at the head of the latter. He was a commander of 
intrepid courage, and of great abilities in war. ‘The Lace- 





post longam peenarum patientiam bellum instaurant.””—Having for 
many years borne the severe weight of servitude, chains, and the 
other miseries of captivity ; after long endurance of these imposi- 
tions, they renewed the war. Justin. l. iii. c. 5. 
ft A. M. 3320. Before J. C. 684, 
|ll| According to several historians, there was another Ariste. 
menes in the first Messenian war. Drop |. xv. p. 378. 
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What could be expected then — a 
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 damonians were beaten in this éngagement. Aristomenes, | 


to give the enemy at first an advantageous opinion of his 
bravery, knowing what influence it has on the success of 
future enterprises, boldly ventured to enter into Sparta by 
night, and upon the gate of the temple of Minerva, surnamed 


~ Chalcicecos, to hang up a shield, on which was an inscrip- 


\ 


tion, signifying, that it wasa present offered by Aristome- 


nes to the goddess, out of the spoils of the Lacedemonians. 
~ This bravado did in reality astonish the Lacedemonians. 


_ But they were still more alarmed at the formidable league 


that was formed against them. The Delphic oracle, which 


they consulted, in order to know by what means they 


should be successful in this war, directed them to send to 
Athens for a commander, and to submit to his counsel and 
conduct. ‘This was a very mortifying step to so haughty 
acity as Sparta. But the fear of incurring the god’s 


displeasure by a direct disobedience, prevailed over all 
other considerations. 
the Athenians. 
perplexed at the request. 
not sorry to see the Lacedemonians at war with their 
_ neighbours, and were far from desiring to furnish them 


They sent an embassy therefore to 
The people of Athens were somewhat 
On the one hand, they were 


_ with a good general; on the other, they were afraid also 


of disobeying the god. 


(dist To extricate themselves out of 
this difficulty, they offered the Lacedemonians Tyrteus. 


_ He’was a poet by profession, and had something original 


_ in the turn of his mind, and disagreeable in his person ; for 


he was lame. 
‘monians received him as a general sent them by Heaven 


Notwithstanding these defects, the Lacede- 


itself. Their success did not at first answer their expec- 
tation, for they lost three battles successively. 


_ The kings of Sparta, discouraged by so many disappoint- 


ments, and out of all bopes of better success for the future, 


- were absolutely bent upon returning to Sparta, and march- 


ing home again with their forces. Tyrteus opposed this 
design very warmly, and at length brought them over to 
his,opinion. He addressed'the troops, and repeated to 
them some verses he had made with that intention, and on 


which he had bestowed great pains and application. 


He first endeavoured to comfort them for their past losses, 
which he imputed to no fault of theirs, but only to ill 
fortune, or to fate, which no human wisdom can surmount. 
He then represented to them, how shameful it would be 


_ for Spartans to fly from an enemy; and how glorious it 


would be for them rather to perish sword in hand, if it was 
decreed by fate, infighting for their country. Then, as if 
‘all danger was vanished, and the gods, fully satished and 
appeased with their late calamities, were entirely turned to 
their side,he set victory before their eyes as present and 
certain, and as if she herself were inviting them to battle. 
* All the ancient authors, who have made any mention of 
the style and character of Tyrteus’s poetry, observe, that 
it was full of a certain fire, ardour, and enthusiasm, that 
inflamed the minds of men, that exalted them above them- 
selves, that inspired t them with something generous and 
martial, that extinguished all fear and apprehension of 


_ danger or death, and made them wholly intent upon the 


preservation of their country and: their own glory. 
Tyrteus’s verses had really this effect on the soldiers 
pon this occasion. They all desired, with one voice, to 


_ march against the enemy. Being become indifferent as to 


their lives, they had no thoughts but to secure themselves 


¥ Plat. 1. i. de Legib. p. 629. Plut. in Agid. et Cleom. p. 805. 
+ « Tyrtausque mares animos in martia bella 
ersibus exacuit.” Hor. en Art. Poet. 
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the honour ofa burial. To this end tte, all ted strings — 
round their, rmght arms, 6n which were inscribed their _ 
own and their fathers’ names, that, ifthey chanced to be 
killed in the battle, and to have their faces so altere¢ 
through time, or accideiits, as not to be distinguishable, 
it might certainly be known who each of them was by 
these marks. Soldiers determined to die are very valiant. 
This appeared in the battle that ensued. It was very 
bloody, the victory being a Icng time disputed on both — 
sides ; but at last the Messenians gave way. When Tyr- 

tezus went afterwards to Sparta, he was received with the 
greatest mark of distinction, and incorporated into the — 
body of citizens. 5 ee 

The gaining of this battle did not put an endto the war. 
which had already lasted three years. Aristomenes, having 
assembled the remains of his army, retired to the top of a 
mountain of difficult access, which was called Ira. The — 
conquerors attempted to carry the place by assault, but — 
that brave prince defended himself there for the space of 
eleven years, and performed the most extraordinary 
actions of valour. He was at last obliged to quit it, only 
by surprise and treachery, after having defended it likea  __ 
lion. Such of the Messenians as fell into the hands of the — 
Lacedzemonians on this occasion, were reduced to the ~ 
condition of the Helots. The rest, seeing their country — 
ruined, went and settled at Zancle, a city in Sicily, which — 
afterwards took its name from this people, and was called 
Messana ; the same place as is called at this day Messina. — 
Aristomenes, after having conducted one of his daughters 
to Rhodes, whom he had given in marriage to the tyrant 
of that place, thought of passing on to Sardis, to remain | 
with Ardys, king of the Lydians, or to Ecbatana, with 
Phraortes, king of the Medes; but death prevented the 
execution of all his designs. Sire 

{ The second Messenian war was of fourteen years’ 
duration, and ended the first year of the twenty-seventh 
Olympiad. _ ei 

There was a third war between these people and the 
Lacedemonians, which began both at the time, and on the 
occasion, of a great earthquake that happened at Sparta. 
We shall speak of this war in its place. 

The history, of which it remains for me to treat in this 
work, is that of the successors of Alexander, and com- 
prehends the space of two hundred and ninety-three 
years ; from the death of that monarch, and the commence- 
ment of the reign of Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, in Egypt, — 
to the death of Cleopatra, when that kingdom became a 
Roman province, under the emperor Augustus. 

The history will present to our view a series of all the 
crimes which usually arise from inordinate ambition; — 
scenes of jealousy and perfidy, treason, ingratitude, and — 
flagrant abuses of sovereign power ; cruelty, impiety, an 
utter oblivion of the natural sentiments of probity and 
honour, with the violation of all laws human and divine, 
will rise before us. Weshall behold nothing but fatal 
dissensions, destructive wars, and dreadful revolutions. 
Men originally friends, brought up together, and natives of 
the same country, companions in the same dangers, and in- — 
struments in the accomplishment of the same exploits and 
victories, will conspire to tear in pieces the empire they — 
hadall concurred to form at the expense of their blood. We 
shall see the captains of Alexander sacrifice the mother, the — 
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ves, the esther; the sisters, of that prince, to their 
ambition ; without sparing even those to whom they 
chemselves either owed, or gave life. We shall no longer 
_ behold those glorious times: of Greece, that were once so 
_ productive of great men and great examples; or, if we 
% should happen to discover some traces and remains of 
_ them, they will only resemble the gleams of lightning that 
_ shoot along in a rapid track, and attract attention only in 
_ consequence of the profound darkness that precedes and 
3 follows them. 
ae acknowledge myself to be sufficiently sensible how 
~ much a writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to repre- 
sent human nature in such colours and lineaments as dis- 
honour her, and which cannot fail of inspiring disgust, and 









- 


q a secret afiliction in the minds of those who are made 


“spectators of such a picture. History loses whatever is 
: most interesting and most capable of conveying pleasure 
and instruction, when she can only produce those effects, 
- byi inspiring the mind with horror for criminal actions, 
3 and by a representation of the calamities which usually 
succeed them, and are to be considered as their just 
q ‘punishment. It is difficult to engage the attention of a 
= reader, for any considerable time, on objects which only 
es raise his indignation ; and it would be affronting him, to 
seem desirous of dissuading him from the excess of inor- 
‘dinate passions, of which he conceives himself incapable. 
‘How is it possible to diffuse any interest through a nar- 
ration, which has nothing to offer but an uniform series of 
4 vices and great crimes ; and which makes it necessary to 
_ -enter into a particular detail of the actions and characters 
, of men born for the calamity of the human race, and 
_ whose very name should not be transmitted to posterity ? 
At may even be thought dangerous, to familiarize the minds 
of the generality of mankind to uninterrupted scenes of 
_ ‘too successful iniquity ; and to be particular in describing 
‘the unjust success which waited on those illustrious crimi- 
nals, the long duration of whose prosperity being fre- 
_ quently attended with the privileges and rewards of vir- 
_ tue, may be thought an imputation on Providence, by 
‘persons of weak understandings. 
- This history, which seems likely to prove very disa- 
_ greeable, from the reasons I have just mentioned, will be- 
come more so from the obscurity and confusion in which 
the several transactions will be involved, and which it will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to remedy. Ten or twelve 
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of Alexander’ s captains were engaged in a course of hos- 
q tilities against each other, for the partition of his empire 





after his death; and to secure to themselves some por- 
_ tion, greater or ‘less, of that vast body. Sometimes feigned 
ee sometimes declared enemies, they are continually 
a forming different parties and leagues, which are to subsist 
~ no longer than is consistent with the interest of each in- 
dividual. Macedonia changed its master five or six times 
4 Ina very short space ; by what means then can order and 
_ perspicuity be preserved, in so prodigious a variety of 
_ events that are perpetually crossing and breaking in upon 
> each other ? 
Besides which, I am no longer supported Ly any ancient 
_ authors capable of conducting me through this darkness 
and confusion. Diodorus will entirely abandon me, after 
j having been my guide for some time; and no other his- 
 torian will appear to take his place. No proper series of 
affairs will remain; the several events are not to be dis- 
josed into any regular connection with each other; nor 
will it be possible to point out, either the motives to the 
peters formed, or the proper character of the princi- 
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pal actors in this scene of obscurity. I think myself bappy — 
when Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their assistance. In 


my account of Alexander’s successors, whose transactions = 


are, perhaps, the most complicated and perplexed part of - 
ancient history, Usher, Prideaux, and Vaillant, will be my 
usual guides ; and, on many occasions, | shall only tran-- _ 
scribe from Badenax but, with all these aids, I shall not ~ 
promise to throw so much light upon this history as I 
could desire. 

After a war of more than twerty years, the number of 
the principal competitors was reduced to four; Ptolemy, 
Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus; the empire of 
Alexander was divided into four fixed kingdoms, agreeably 
to the prediction of Daniel, by a solemn treaty concluded _ 
between the parties. Three of these kingdoms, Egypt, 
Macedonia, Syria, or Asia, will have a regular succession 
of monarchs, sufficiently clear and distinct ; but the fourth, 
which comprebended Thrace, with part of the esr 
Asia, and some neighbouring prey ines eu suffer a num 
ber of variations. 

As the kingdom of Egypt was that tien was subject to. 
the fewest changes, because Ptolemy, who was established _ 


there as governor, at the death of Alexander, retained the 2 # 


possession of it ever after, and left it to his posterity: we 
shall, therefore, consider this prince as the basis of our 


chronology, and our several epochas oo be fixed from 


him. s 

The fifth volume (octavo edition,) contains the events 
for the space of one hundred and twenty years, under the 
first four kings of Egypt, viz. Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, 
who reigned thirty-eight years; Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who reigned forty; Ptolemy Euergetes, who reigned 
twenty-five; and Ptolemy Philopator, whose reign con- 
tinued seventeen. 

In order to throw some light upon the history contained — 
therein, I shall, in the first place, give the principal events 
of it, in a chronological abridgment. 

Introductory to which, I must desire the reader to ac- 
company me in some reflections, which have not escaped — 
Monsieur Bossuet, with relation to Alexander. This 


prince, who was the most renowned and illustrious con- 


queror in all history, was the last monarch of his race. 
Macedonia, his ancient kingdom, which his ancestors had 
governed for so many ages, 
as a vacant succession; aad after it had long been a prey 
to the strongest, it was at last transferred to another family” 
If Alexander had continued peaceably in Macedonia, the 
grandeur of his empire would not have excited the am- 
bition of his captains ; 
sceptre of his progenitors to his own descendants ; but, as 
he had not prescribed any bounds to his power, he was 


was invaded from all quarters, - — 


and he might have transmitted the = — 


instrumental in the destruction of his house, and we shall _ i 


behold the extermination of his family, without the least 
remaining traces of them in history. His conquests occas 
sioned a vast effusion of blood, and furnished his captains 
with a pretext for murdering one another. These were 
the effects that flowed from the boasted bravery of Alex- 
ander, or rather from that brutality, which, under the 
specious names of ambition and glory, spread desolation, 
and carried fire and sword through whole provinces, with- 
out the least provocation, and shed the blood of multitudes 
who had never injured him. 

We are not to imagine, however, that Providence aban 
doned these events to chance ; but, as it was then prepar 
ing all things for the approaching appearance of the Mes- 
siah, it was vigilant to unite all the nations that were tq 
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< to = first salighterted with the Gospel, hy the use of one and | 


_ the same language, which was that of Greece: and the 
same. Providence made it necessary for them to learn this 
-___ foreign tongue, by subjecting them to such masters as spoke 
ne other. The Deity, therefore, by the agency of this 
__ la guage, which became more common and universal than 
any other, facilitated the preaching of the apostles, and 
ee rendered it more uniform.” 
Jee The partition of the empire of Alexander the Great 
; among the generals of that prince, immediately after his 
death, did not subsist for any length of time, and hardly 
took place, if we except Egypt, where Ptolemy had first 
established himself, and on the throne of which he always 
maintained himself without acknowledging any superior. 
 * It was not till after the battle of Ipsus in Phrygia, 
re wherein Antigonus, and his son Demetrius, surnamed Po- 
__ liorcetes, were defeated, and the former lost his life, that 
_ this partition was fully regulated and fixed. The empire 
_of Alexander was then divided into four kingdoms, by a 
“solemn treaty, as had been foretold by Daniel. Ptolemy 
had Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Coelosyria, and Palestine. Cas- 
SiS; sander, the son of Antipater, obtained Macedonia and 
Greece. .Lysimachus acquired Thrace, Bithynia, and 
some other provinces on the other side of the Hellespont 
and the Bosphorus. And Seleucus had Syria, and all that 
_ part of the Greater Asia which extended to the other side 
ae of the Euphrates, and as far as the river Indus. 
_.. Of these four kingdoms, those of Egypt and Syria sub- 
a sisted, almost without any interruption, in the same fami- 
~ «< hhes, through a long succession of princes. The kingdom 
of Macedonia had several masters of different families suc- 
cessively. | That of Thrace was at last divided into several 
= branches, and no longer constituted one entire body, by 
which means all traces of regular succession ceased to 
subsist. 














I. The Kingdom of Egypt. 


The kingdom of Egypt had fourteen monarchs, including 
Cleopatra, after whose death, those dominions became a 

- province of the Roman empire. All these princes had 
_the common name of Ptolemy, but each of them was like- 
wise distinguished by a peculiar surname. ‘They had also 
the appellation of Lagides, from Lagus, the father of that 
Ptolemy who reigned the first in Egypt. The fifth and 
sixth volumes (octavo edition,) contain the L.istories of six 
of these kings, and I shall give their names a place here, 
with the duration of their reigns, the first of which com- 
menced immediately upon the death of Alexander the 


; Great. 
m Ptolemy Soter. He reigned thirty-eight years and some 
ge ales A. M. 3680. 


Ptolemy Philadelphus. He reigned forty years, inclu- 
. aig the two years of his reign | in the life-time of his father. 
A. M. 3718. 

Ptolemy Euergetes, twenty-five years. A. M. 3758. 

Ptolemy Philopator, seventeen.. A. M. 3783 

Ptolemy Epiphanes, twenty-four. A. M. 3800. 


in A. M. 3824. 


Ptolemy Philometor, thirty-four. 
om 
\ Il. The Kingdom of Syria. 
{ 
a The kingdom of Syria had twenty-seven kings , which 
M..kes it evident, that their reigns were often very short: 
WW, 8704. Before J. C. 300. + A. M, 3707. 
4 A. MY" 3710, ) A. M. 3723. ‘A. M. 3724. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


last, Antiochus XIII. was surnamed Epiphanes, Asiaticus, 


“solemn partition had been made between the four princes. 








and indeed several of these princes waded to the t te 
through the blood of vel predecessors. rs 


who reigned the first in Syria. History reckons Be 
kings of this name, and thirteen who are called by that of 
Antiochus ; ; but they are all distinguished by different sur-_ me 
names. Others of them assumed different names, and the  ~ 


and Commagenus. In his reign Pompey reduced Syria _ 
into a Roman province, after it had been governed by kings | 
for the space of two hundred and fifty years, apa to 
Eusebius. 

The kings of Syria, the transactions of whose reigns are 
contained in the fifth and sixth volumes, (octavo edition, ee 
are eight in number. 

Seleucus Nicator. 
3704. 

Antiochus Soter, nineteen. <A. M. 3724. 

Antiochus Theos, fifteen. A.M. 3743. 

Seleucus Callinicus, twenty. A. M. 3758. 

Seleucus Ceraunus, three. A. M. 3778. 

Antiochus the Great, thirty-six. A.M. 3781. 

Seleucus Philopator, twelve. A. M. 3817. A 

Antiochus Epiphanes, brother of Seleucus Philopator, 
eleven. A. M. 3829. 





He reigned twenty years. A. M. : 4 


II. The Kingdom of Macedonia, 
+ Macedonia frequently changed its masters, after the 


Cassander died three or four years after that partition, and 
left three sons. Philip, the eldest, died shortly after his — 
father. The other two contended for the crown without — 
enjoying it, both dying soon afier without issue. 

t Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyrrhus, and Lysimachus nee 
themselves masters of all, or the greatest part of Macedo- 
nia; sometimes in conjunction, and at other times sepa- — 4 
rately. é 

| After the death of Lysimachus, Seleucus postessed 4 
himself of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. ° q 

3 





§ Ptolemy Ceraunus having slain the preceding. prince, 
seized the kingdom, and possessed it but a very short Ane : 
having lost his life in a battle with the Gauls, who had — 

made an irruption into that country. 

** Sosthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but a 
short time in Macedonia. 

jf Antigonus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius Polipreeian 
at length obtained the peaceable possession of the kingdom 
of Macedonia, and -transmitted it to his descendants, after __ 
he had reigned thirty-four years. 53 

tt He was succeeded by his son Demetrius, vie reigned 
ten years, and then died, leaving a son named Philip, who — 
was but two years old. 

\||| Antigonus Doson reigned twelve years in the quality x 
of guardian to the young prince. oy 

§§ Philip, after the death of Antigonus, Sccened the H 
throne at the age of fourteen years, and reigned something Pad 
more than forty. = 

*** His son Perseus succeeded him, and reigned about 
eleven years. He was defeated and taken prisoner ee 
Paulus Emilius ; and Macedonia, in consequence of that 
victory, was added to the provinces of the Roman em ie 
pire. 


#* A, M, 3726, 
{|| A. M. 3772. 














i A.M, 3762 a 


+t A. M. 3728, 
z Ase ae Me 3524 ae 


$f A. M, 3784, - 













Vv. The Ki Nin a3 Thrace, andl Bithynoa, &c. 


This fourth kingdom, composed of several separate pro- 
_ inces very remote from one another, had not any suc- 
ession of princes, and did not long subsist in its first con- 
dition; Lysime:hus, who first obtained it, having been 
illed in a battle after a reign of twenty years, and all his 
amily being exterminated by assassinations, his dominions 
were dismembered, and no longer constituted one king- 
dom 
4 Beside the provinces which were divided among the 
: ~ captains. of Alexander, there were others which had been 
either formed before, or were then erected into different 
= _ States, independent of the Greeks, whose power increased 
_in process of time. ‘ 


ae 


- 
e 
if, 


Bets ae | Kings of Bithynia. 

" og » Whilst Alexander was extending his conquests in the 
_ East, Zypethes had laid the foundations of the kingdom of 
Ppa. It is not certain who this Zypethes was, unless 
= that t Pausanias, from his name, conjectures that he was a 

om His successors, however, are better known. 

3 _ + NicomedesI. This prince invited the Gauls to assist 
- nim against his brother, with whom he was engaged ina 
a war. 
‘ 
SS, 


a 
‘4 
4 


nw 


pi sing 


__ Prusias I. 

_ || Prusias IT. surnamed the Hunter, in whose court Han- 
3 nibal took refuge, and assisted him with his counsels, in his 
__ war against Eumenes II. king of Pergamus. 

__ Nicomedes II. was killed by his son Socrates. 

Nicomedes III. was assisted by the Romans in nis wars 
‘with Mithridates, and bequeathed to them at his death, the 
‘kingdom of Bithynia, as a testimonial of his gratitude to 
them; by which means these territories became a Roman 
province — 


sins Aa Ot cts as 


2) Swe 
Mul 


Kings of Pergamus. 





- This kingdom at first comprehended only one of the 
- smallest provinces of Mysia, on the coast of the A.gean sea, 
__ over-against the island of Lesbos. 

§ It was founded by Phileterus, an eunuch, wha had 
‘seryed under Docimus, a commander of the troops of 
 Antigonus. Lysimachus confided to him the treasures he 
~ had deposited i in the castle of the city of Pergamus, and he 
“pecame master both of these and the city after the death 
of that: prince. He governed this little sovereignty for 
_ the space of twenty years, and then left it to Eumenes his 
: - nephew. 
= ** Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, by the addition of 

several cities, which he took from the kings. of Syria, having 
_ defeated Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, in a battle. He 
ote twenty-two years. 
tf He was succeeded by Attalus I. his cousin-german, 
_ who assumed the title of king, after he had conquered the 
Galatians ; and transmitted it to his posterity, who enjoyed 
it to the third generation. He assisted the Romans in their 
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_ war with Philip, and died after a reign of forty-three years. 
& He left four sons. 


. tt His successor was Eumenes II. his eldest son, who 
founded the famous library of Pergamus. He reigned 
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xlix 


thirty- -nine yeant and left ie crown to his aries Attalus, 


in the quality of guardian to one of his sons, whom he had 
by Stratonice, the sister of Ariarthes king of Cappadocia. 
The Romans enlarged his dominions considerably, after the 
victory they obtained over Antiochus the Great. ~ 

| Attalus II. espoused Stratonice his brother’s widow, 
and took extraordinary care of his nephew, to whom he left 
the crown, after he had worn it twenty-one years. ‘ 

§§ Attalus IIL surnamed Philometor, distinguished him- 
self by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. .He died 
after he had reigned five years, and bequeathed his Tiches 
and dominions to-the Romans. Le 

*** Aristonicus, who claimed the succession, endeayour- 
ed to defend his pretensions against the Romans, but the 
kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, after a war of four 
years, into a Roman province. 


Kings of ae 


ttt The kingdom of Pontus in Asia Minor was anciently_ 
dismembered from the monarchy of Persia, by Darius the — 


son of Hystaspes, in favour of Artabazus, who is said, by - 


some historians, to have been the son of one of those Per- 
sian lords who conspired against the Magi. = 

Pontus is a region of Asia Minor, situated partly along — 
the coast of the Euxine sea, (Pontus Euxinus,) from which 
it derives its name. I extends from the river Halys, as far 
as Colchis. Several princes reigned in that country since | 
Artabazus. = 

ttt The sixth muiarch was Mithridates I. who is pro- 
perly considered as the founder of the kingdom of Pontus, — 
and his name was assumed by the generality of his succes- 
sors. 

Il He was succeeded by his son Ariobarzanes, who had 
governed Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon ; he reigned — 
twenty six years. 

§§§ His successor was Mithridates II. Antigonus sus- 
pecting, in consequence of a dream, that he favoured Cas- 
sander, had determined to destroy him, but he eluded the 
danger by flight. This prince was called Kriss, or the 
Founder, and reigned thirty-five years. 

**** Mithridates II]. who succeeded him, added Cap- 
padocia and Paphlagonia to his dominion, ‘and reigned 
thirty-six years. 

After the reigns of two other kings, Mithridates IV. the 
great-grandfather of Mithridates the Great, ascended the 
throne, and espoused a daughter. of Seleucus Callinicus, 
king of Syria, by whom he had Laodice, who was married 
to Antiochus the Great. 

ttit He.was succeeded by his son Pharnaces, he had 
somne disagreement with the kings of Pergamus. He made 
himself master of Sinope, which afterwards became the ~ 
capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 

After him reigned Mithridates V. surnamed Euegaien 
the first who was called the friend of the Romans, because 
he had assisted them against the Varthaeiaiames in the third. 
Punic war. 

titt He was succeeded by his son Mithridates VI. surnam- 
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ed Eupator. This is the great Mithridates-who sustained se 

long a war with the Romans: he reigned sixty-six years. 
*#** ALM. 3871. B.C. 133: ttt A. M. 3490. B.C. 514. 
itt A.M. 3600. B.C. 404. jill A. M. 3641. B.C. 362. 
$f A.M. 3667. B.C. 337. ‘# A.M. 3702; B; C. 302. 

_ tttt A.M. 3819, B,C. 15. tttt A. M. ou, B. C. 124, 


INTRODUCTION 


_ Kings of Cfulnas 


aN 
Strabo * informs us, that Cappadocia was divided tito 


_ two Satrapies, or governments, under the Persians, as it 
also was under the Macedonians. 


The maritime part of 
Cappadocia formed the kingdom of: Pontus; the other tracts 
constituted Cappadocia properly so called, or Cappadocia 
Major, which extended along — Taurus, and to a great 
distance beyond it. 

-t When Alexander’s galing divided the provinces of 


his empire among themselves, Cappadocia was governed 


by a prince named: Ariarthes. Perdiccas attacked and de- 
feated him, after which ne caused him to ve :slain. 
- His son Ariarthes re-entered the kingdom of his father 


some time after this event, and established himself so effec- 


~ tually, that he left it to his posterity. 


_ The generality of his successors assumed the same 
name, and will have their place in the series of the his- 
tory. 

Cappadocia, after the death of Archelaus, the last of its 


Kings, became a province of the Roman empire, as the 
rest of Asia also did much about the same time. 


- Kings of Armema. 


Armenia, a vast country of Asia, extending on each side 


of the Euphrates, was conquered by the Persians ; ; after 


which it was transferre? with the rest of the empire, to 
the Macedonians, and at last fell to the share of the Ro- 
mans. It was governed for a length of time by its own 


____ kings, the most considerable of whom was Tigranes, who 
espoused the daughter of the great Mithridates, king of 
‘Pontus, ana was also engaged in a long war with the Ro- 


mans. This kingdom supported itself many years between 


the Roman and Parthian empires, sometimes depending on 
the one and sometimes on the other, till at last the Romans 
patee it its masters. 


Kings of Epirus. 


Epirus is a province of Greece, separated from Thessaly 


and Macedonia by Mount Pindus. - The most powerful 


av people of this country were the Molossians. 


The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their descent 
from Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles, who established himself 
in that country; and called themselves Macides, from 
Zacus, the grandfather of Achilles. 

t The genealogy of the latter kings, who were the only 
sovereigns of this country of whom any accounts remain, 


‘is variously related by authors, and’ consequently must be 
doubtful and obscure. 


Arymbas ascended the throne, after a long succession of 
kings: and as he was then very young, the states of Epirus, 


who were sensible that the welfare of the people depends 


on the proper education of their princes, sent him to 


_ Athens, which was the residence and centre of all the arts 


and sciences, in order to cultivate, in that excellent school, 


‘such knowledge as was necessary to form the mind of a 
king. He there learned the art of reigning, and || ‘* as he 


surpassed all his ancestors in ability aiid knowledge, he 


* Strab. |. xii. p. 534. t A. M. 3682. Before J. C. 322. 
Diod. |. xvi. p. 465. Justin. |. viii. c. 6. Plut. in Pyrrho. 
| ‘* Quanto doctior majoribus, tanto et gratior populo fuit.” 
Justin. 1. xvii. c. 3. 
$A. M. 3733. © Before J. C. 271. 


Diod. 1 xv. p. 390. : 
+t ‘** Heraclienses SA beneficii, quam ultionis oeca- 





~ #*#® Justin, 1. xvi. c. 3—5. 







was In consequence safattely more - esteemed ak ualovedse 
by his people than they had been.”” When he returned — 
from Athens, he made laws, established a senate and ma-_ 


_ gistracy, and regulated the form of the government. 


Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias had espoused _ 
Philip king of Macedon, attained an equal share in the re- | 
gal government with Arymbas his elder brother, by the in- _ 
fluence of his son-in-law. After the death of Arymbas, — 
acides, his som, ought to have been his successor ; but. 


Philip had still sufficient influence to procure his expulsion — 


from the kingdom by the Molossians, who established 
Alexander, the son of Neoptolemus, sole monarch of 
Epirus 


Alexander espoused Cleopatra, the daughter of Philip, = 


and marched with an army into Italy, where he lost his 
life in the country of the Brutians. 

Heacides then ascended the throne, and reigned without | 
any associate in Epirus. He espoused Phthia, the daugh- — 
ter of Menon the Thessalian, by whom he had two daugh- 


ar 


* 
Pie 


ters, Deidamia and Troias, and one son, the celebrated “si 


Pyrrhus. 

As he was marching to the assistance of Olyrpias, his 
troops mutinied against him, condemned him to exile, and 
slaughtered most of his friends. 
an infant, happily escaped this massacre. 


Pyrrhus, who was then | ; 


Neoptolemus, a prince of the blood, but whose parce . | 
extraction is little known, was placed on the throne by the 


people of Epirus. 

Pyrrhus, being recalled by his ‘subjects at the age of 
twelve years, first shared the sovereignty with Neoptole- 
mus; but having afterwards divested him of his dignity, 
he reigned alone. 

§ This history will treat of the various adventures EE 
this prince. He died in the city of Argos, in an attack to 

make himself master of it. 

Helenus, his son, reigned after him for some time in 
Epirus, which was afterwards united to the Roman 
empire. 


Tyranis of Heracvea. 


Heraclea is a city of Pontus, anciently founded by the 
Beeotians, who sent a colony into that country by the order 
of an oracle. 

** When the Athenians, having conquered the Per- | 
sians, had imposed a tribute on the cities of Greece and — 
Asia Minor, for the fitting out and support ofa fleet in- — 
tended for the defence of the common liberty, the inhabi- 
tants of Heraclea, in consequence of their attachment to | 
the Persians, were the only people who refused to acqui- 
esce in so just a contribution. Lamachus was therefore ~ 
sent against them, and he ravaged their territories, but a 
violent tempest having destroyed his whole fleet, he be- 


‘held himself abandoned to the mercy of that people, whose 


innate ferocity might naturally have been increased, by 
the severe treatment they had lately received. But tt they . 


had recourse to no other vengeance than kindness; they 


furnished him with provisions and troops for his return, 


and were willing to consider the depredations which had — 


sionem rati, instructos commeatibus auxiliisque dimittunt ; bene 
agrorum suorum populationem impensam existimantes, si, quos 
hostes habuerant, amicos reddidissent.””—The Heracleans esteem- 
ing it a more honourable opportunity for kindness than revenge, 
dismiss them loaded with provisions and supplies 5 thinking that © 
the depopulation of their territories was well paid for, if they could — 
make friends of those whom macak had esteemed as enemies, verte. 
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ce they could convert the enmity of the Athe- 
_ hians into friendship. 
Some time after this erent; the populace of eras 


ors, who having implored assistance to no effect, 
irst from Timotheus the Athenian, and afterwards from 
aminondas the Theban, were necessitated to recal Cle- 
thus a senator to their defence, whom themselves had 
anished ; but his exile had neither improved his morals 
or ‘rendered him a better citizen than he was before. He 
1erefore made the troubles, in which he found the city 
avolved, subservient to his design of subjecting it to his 
power. With this view he ‘openly declared for the 
ople, caused himself to be invested with the highest. 
fice in the magistracy, and assumed a sovereign autho- 
ty in a short time. Being thus become a professed 
yrant, there weré no kinds of violence to which he had 
recourse against the rich and the senators, to satiate his 
rice and cruelty. He proposed for his model Diony- 
s the Tyrant, who had established his pow ay over the 
racusans at the same time. 
_ After a hard and- inhuman servitude of twelve years, 
‘© young citizens, who were Plato’s disciples, and had 
een instructed in his maxims, formed a conspiracy against 
earchus, and slew him; but though they delivered 
ir country from the tyrant, the tyranny still subsisted. 
{ Timotheus, the son of Clearchus, assumed his place, 
and pursued his conduct for the space of fifteen years. 
_ fHe was succeeded by his brother Dionysius, who 
was in danger of being dispossessed of his authority by 
Pe ed but as this last was soon destroyed, Dionysius 


st Pislemy i in the Cyprian war. 
He espoused Amastris, the widow of Craterus, and 
ughter of Oxiathres, the brother of Darius. This al- 
ce inspired him with so much conrage, that he as- 
med the title of king, and enlarged his dominions by the 
__ addition of several places, which he seized, on the contines 
_ of Peraclea. 
|| He died two or three years before the battle of [psus, 
_after a reign of thirty-three years, leaving two sons and a 
daughter under the tutelage and regency of Amastris. 
his princess was rendered happy in her administration, 
y the affection Antigonus entertained for her. She 
nded a city, and called it by her own name ; into which 
e transplanted the inhabitants of three other cities, and 
used Lysimachus, after the death of Antigonus.§ 
PAS oy 3640. B.C. 364. 


* tDiod. ‘1. xvi. p. 435. A.M. 3652. B.C. 352. 
t Diod. p. die. A. M. 3667. B. C. 337. 
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rad Kings of Syracusé 3 

**Hiero, aiid his son Hieronymus, reigned at Syrticuse; — 
the first fifty-four years, the second but one year. “eae 
tt Syracuse recovered its liberty by the death ofthe 
last, he continued inthe interest of the Carthaginians, = <a 
which Hieronymus had caused it to espouse. Hisconduct == 
obliged Marcellus to form the siege of that city, which he oe 
took the following year.{{ I shall enlarge upon the his- re 
tory of these two kings in another place. x. 
4 é “ag 
Other Kings. eee ia 


Several kings likewise reigned in the Cimmerian Bos-_ 
phorus, as also in Thrace, Cyrene in Africa, Paphlagoniag 
Colchis, Iberia, Albania, and a variety of other places; 
but their history is very uncertain, and their Buco 
have but little regularity. 


These circumstances are very different with respect to ine 
the kingdom of the Parthians, who formed themselves, as 
we shall see in the sequel, into such a powerful monarchy = i 
as became formidable even to the Roman empire. That a 
of the Bactrians received its original about the same pes) = Sale 
riod: I shall treat of each i in their proper places. ieee 

caer a 

ee” 

Catalogue of the Editions of the principal Greek Authors er. 
cited in this work. Be a 

Herodotus. Francof. An. 1608. ae 

Thucydides. Apud Henricum Stephanum, An. 1588. 

Xenophon. Lutetie Parisiorum, apud Societaterm Gre- ae 
carum Editionem, An. 1625. eg ns, eee 

Polybius. Parisiis, An. 1609. : om 

Diodorus Siculus. Hanovie,Typis Wechelianis, An.1604. 

Plutarchus. Lutetiz Parisiorum apud Sousetateni Gres 
carum Editionum; An. 1624. ‘Sond 

Strabo. Lutetie Parisiorum, Typis regiis, “An. 1620. a 
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EGYPTIANS: 


DESCRIPTION OF EGYPT; WITIT AN ACCOUNT OF WHATEVER IS MOST CURIOUS 


AND REMARKABLE IN THAT COUNTRY. 


a 
= 


IiGyPT comprehended anciently, within limits of 
no very great extent a * prodigious number of cities, 


and an incredible multitude of inhabitants. 


er 


~ nean. 


It is bounded on the east by the Red Sea and the 
Isthmus of Suez; on the south by Ethiopia, and the 
west of Libya, and on the north by the Mediterra- 
The Nile runs from south to north, through 
the whole country, about two hundred leagues in 


length. This country is enclosed on each side with 


a ridge of mountains, which very often leave, between 
the foot of the hills and the river Nile, a tract of 
ground of not above half a day’s journey in length, 
Tand sometimes less. 

On the west side, the plain grows wider in some 
places, and extends to twenty-five or thirty leagues. 
The greatest breadth of Egypt is from Alexandria to 


- Damietta, being about fifty leagues. 


Ancient Egypt may be divided into three principal 


parts: upper Egypt, or Heptonamis, so called from 


the seven Nomi or districts it contained; Lower 


Egypt, which included what the Greeks called Delta, 


and all the country as far as the Red Sea, and along 


the Mediterranean to Rhinoculara, or Mount Ca- 


_ inhabited cities in Egypt. 





 sius. 


* Under Sesostris, all Egypt become one king- 
dom, and was divided into thirty-six governments or 








® It is related that under Amasis, there were twenty thousand 
Herob. 1. ii. c. 177. 
+ A day’s journey is 24 eastern, or 33 1-4 English miles. 


Nomi; ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, and sixteea in 
the country between both. 

The cities of Syene and Elephantina divided 
Egypt from Ethiopia; and in the days of Augustus 
were the boundaries of the Roman empire; Claustra 
olim Romani Imperti, Tacit. Annal. lib. ii. cap. 61 


CHAPTER I. 


-THEBAIS. 


Thebes, from whence Thebais had its name, might 
vie with the noblest cities in the universe. Its hun- 
dred gates, celebrated by Homer, °are universally 
known and acquired it the surname of Hecatompylos, 
to distinguish it from the other Thebes in Beotia.¢ 
Its population was proportionate to its extent ; and 
according to history, it could send out at once two 
hundred chariots and ten thousand fighting men at 
each of its gates. “The Greeks and Romans have 
celebrated its magnificence and grandeur, though 
they saw it only in its ruins; so august were the 
remains of this city. 

© In the Thebaid, now called Said, have been dis- 
covered temples and palaces which are still almost - 
entire, adorned with innumerable columnsand statues. 





® Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 787. ’ bHom. Il. ¢. ver. 381. 
¢ Strab. 1. xvii. p. 816. 4 Tacit. Ann. 1 ii, c. 60. 
¢Thevenot’s Travels. 


2 ; DESCRIPTION OF EGYPT. 


One palace especially is admired, the remains 


whereof seem to have existed purely to eclipse the 
glory of the most pompous edifices. Four walks 
extending farther than the eye can see, and bounded 
on each side with sphinxes, composed of materials 
as rare and extraordinary as their size is remarkable, 
serve as avenues to four porticoes, whose height is 
amazing to behold. And even they who have given 
us the description of this wonderful edifice, had not 
time to goround it; and are not sure that they saw 
above half: however, what they had a sight of was 
astonishing. A“. hall, which in all appearance stood in 
the middie of this stately palace, was supported by a 
hundred and iwenty pillars six fathoms round, of a 
proportionable height, and intermixed with obelisks, 
which so many ages have not been able to demolish. 
Painting had displayed all her art and magnificence 
in this edifice. The colours themselves, which 
soonest feel the injury of time, still remain amidst 
the ruins of this wonderful structure, and preserve 
their beauty and lustre; so happily could the Egyp- 
tians imprint a character of immortality on all their 
works. Strabo,‘,who was on the spot, describes a 
temple he saw in Egypt, very much resembling that 
of which I have been speaking. 2 

The same £ author, describing the curiosities of 
Thebais, speaks of a very famous statue of Memnon, 
the remains whereof he had seen. It is said that 
this statue, when the beams of the rising sun first 
shone upon it in the morning, uttered an articulate 
sound.* And indeed Strabo himself was an ear- 
witness of this: but then he doubts whether the 
sound came from the statue. 


CHAPTER II 


MIDDLE EGYPT, OR HEPTANOMIS~ 


Mempuis was the capital of this part of Egypt. 
In this city were to be seen many stately temples, 
among them that of the god Apis, who was honoured 
here after a particular manner. | shall speak of it 
hereafter, as well as of the pyramids which stood in the 
neighbourhood of this place, and rendered it so 
famous. Memphis was situated on the west side of 
the Nile. 

Grand Cairo, which seems to have succeeded 
Memphis, is built on the other side of that river. 
The castle of Cairo is one of the greatest curiosities 
in Egypt. It stands on a hill without the city, has 
a rock for its foundation, and is surrounded with 
walls of a vast height and solidity. You go up to the 
castle by a way hewn out of the rock, and which is 
so easy of ascent, that loaded horses and camels get 
up without difficulty. The greatest rarity in this 
castle is Joseph’s well, so called, either because the 
Egyptians are pleased with ascribing what is most 





f Lib. xvii. p. 805. & p. 816. 

* ¢ Germanicus aliis quoque miraculis intendit animum, quorum 
precipua fuere Memnonis saxea effigies, ubi radiis solis icta est, 
yocalem sonum reddens, &c.”»—Germanicus explained also other mi- 
racles, the chief of which was the marble statue of Memnon, which, 
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remarkable among them to that great man, or because — 


such a tradition has been preserved in the country. 


This is a proof, at least, that the work in question is— 


very ancient ; and it is certainly worthy the magni- 
ficence of the most powerful kings ef Egypt. This 
well has, as it were, two stories, cut out of the solid 
rock to a prodigious depth. The descent to the 
reservoir of water, between the two wells, is by a 
staircase seven or eight feet broad, consisting of 
two hundred and twenty steps, and so contrived, 
that the oxen employed to throw up the water, ga 
down with all imaginable ease, the descent being 
scarcely perceptible. ‘The well is supplied from a 
spring, which is almost the only one in the whole 
country. The oxen are continually turning a 
wheel with a rope, to which a number of buckets 
are fastened. ‘The water thus drawn from the 


‘first and lowermost well is conveyed by a little 


canal into a reservoir, which forms the second 
well; from whence it is drawn to the top in 
the same manner, and then conveyed by pipes to all 
parts of the castle. As this well is supposed by the 
inhabitants of the country to be of great antiquity, 
and has indeed much of the antique manner of the 
Egyptians, ] thought it might deserve a place among 
the curiosities of ancient Egypt. 

i Strabo speaks of a similar engines, which by 
wheels and pulleys, threw up the water o1 the Nile te 
the top ofa very high hill; with tius difference, that, 
instead of oxen, a hundred ana fifty slaves were 
employed to turn these wheels. Rae 

The part of Egypt of which we now speak, is 
famous for several rarities, each of which deserves a 
particular examination. I shall mention only the 
principal, such as the obelisks, the pyramids, the 
labyrinth, the lake of Meeris, and the Nile. 


SECT. I. The Obelisks. 


Eeyrt seemed to place its chief glory in raising 
monuments for posterity. 
day, on account of their beauty as well as height, 
the principal ornament of Rome; and the Roman 
power, despairing to equal the Egyptians, thought 


it honour enough to borrow the monuments of their - 


kings. 
dn obelisk is a quadrangular, taper, high spire or 
pyramid, raised. perpendicularly, and terminating in. 
a point, to serve as an ornament to some open square ; 
and is very often covered with inscriptions or 
hieroglyphics, that is, with mystical characters or. 
symbols used by the Egyptians to conceal and dis- 
guise their sacred things, and the mysteries of their: 
theology. ue 

k Sesostris erected in the city of Heliopolis two 
obelisks of extreme hard stone, brought from the. 





struck by the rays of the sun, gave an articulate sound, Xo 
Tacit. Annal, |. ii. c. 61. 
§ L. xvii. p. 807 


» Thevenot. ‘ 
k Diod. I. i. p. 37. 





Its obelisks form at this ~ 








quarries of Syene, at the extremity of Egypt. They 
were each one hundred and twenty cubits high, 
that is, thirty fathoms, or one hundred and eighty 
- feet.* The emperor Augustus, having made Egypt 
a province of the empire, caused these two obelisks 
_ to be transported to Rome, one whereof was after- 
_ wards broken to pieces. ! He dared not venture to 
_ make the same attempt upon a third, which was of a 
_ monstrous size. It was made in the reign of Rame- 
ses: it is said that twenty thousand men were em- 
ployed in the cutting of it. Constantius, more 
daring than Augustus, caused it to be removed to 
Rome. Two of these obelisks are still to be seen 
there, as well as another a hundred cubits, or twenty- 
five fathoms high, and eight cubits, or two fathoms, 
_in diameter. ™Caius Cesar had it brought from 
_ Egypt in a ship of so odd a form, that according to 
_ Pliny, the like kad never been seen. 
___ Every part of Egypt abounded with this kind of 
_ obelisks: they were for the most part cut in the 
quarries of Upper Egypt, where some are now to be 
seen half finished. But the most wonderful circum- 
stance is, that the ancient Egyptians should have 
had the art and contrivance to dig even in the 
_ very quarry a canal, through which the water of the 
Nile ran in the time of its inundation: from whence 
they afterwards raised up the columns, obelisks, and 
statues fon rafts, proportioned to their weight, in 
order to convey them into Lower Egypt. And as 
__ the country was intersected every where with canals, 
_ there were few places to which those huge bodies 
might not be carried with ease: although their 
weight would have broken every other kind of 
- engine. 
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SECT. Il. The Pyramids. 


"A pyramip isa solid or hollow body, having a 
large, and generally a square base, and terminating in 
-.a point. 
| There were three pyramids in Egypt more famous 
than the rest, one whereof was justly ranked among 
_ the seven wonders of the world: they stood not very 
_ far from the city of Memphis. J shall take notice here 
_ only of the largest of the three. This pyramid, like 
_ the rest, was built on a rock, having a square base, 
cut on the outside as so many steps, and decreasing 
_ gradually quite to the summit. It was built with 
_ stones of a prodigious size, the least of which were 
thirty feet, wrought with wonderful art, and covered 
with hieroglyphics. According to several ancient 
_ authors, each side was eight hundred feet broad, and 
as many high. ‘The summit of the pyramid, which 
- to those who viewed it from below seemed a point, 


2?! Plin, |. xxxvi.c. 8,9. 
» © Plin.]. xxxvi.c. 9. 

_ *JItis proper to observe, once for all, that an Egyptian cubit, 
- according to Mr. Greaves, was one foot nine inches and about 3-4ths 
of our measure. 
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was a fine platform, composed of ten or twelve massy 
stones, and each side of that platform sixtcen or 
eighteen feet long. 

M. de Chazelles, of the Academy of Sciences, who 
went purposely on the spot in 1693, gives us the 
following dimensions : 


The side of the square base 110 fathoms 


The fronts are equilateral trian- 
gles, and therefore the super- 
ficies of the base is 


12,100 square 
fathoms. 


The perpendicular height 773 fathoms. 
The solid contents 313590 cubical fathoms. 


A hundred thousand mena were constantly employed 
about this work, and were relieved every thice 
months by the same number. Ten complete years 
were spent in hewing out the stones, either in Ara- 
bia or Ethiopia, and in conveying them to Egypt; 
and twenty years more in building this immenss 
edifice, the inside of which contained numberless 
rooms and apartments. ‘There were expressed on 
the pyramid, in Egyptian characters, the sums it 
cost only for garlic, leeks, onions, and other vegeta- 
bles of this description, for the workmen; and the 
whole amounted to sixteen hundred { talents of sil- 
ver, that is, four millions five hundred thousand — 
French livres; from whence it was easy to conjec- 
ture what a vast sum the whole expense must have 
amounted to. 

Such were the famous Egyptian pyramids, which 
by their figure, as wellas size, have triumphed over 
the injurics of time and the Barbarians. But what 
efforts soever men may make, their nothingness will 
always appear. ‘These pyramids were tombs; and 
there is still to be seen, in the middle of the largest. — 
an empty sepulchre, cut out of one entire stone, 
about three feet deep and broad, and a little above 
six feet long.|| Thus all this bustle, all this expense, 
and all the labours of so many thousand men for so 
many years, ended in procuring for a prince, in this 
vast and almost boundless pile of building, a little 
vault six feet in length. Besides, the kings who 
built these pyramids, had it not in their power to: 
be buried in them; and so did not enjoy the 
sepulchre they had built. The public hatred which 
they incurred, by reason of their unheard-of cruelties 
to their subjects, in laying such heavy tasks upon 
them, occasioned their being interred in some 
obscure place, to prevent their bodies from being 
ee est to the fury and vengeance of the popu- 
ace. 

° This last circumstance, which historians have 
taken particular notice of, teaches us what judgment 





® Herod. |. ii.c. 124, &c. Plin. lib. xxxvi._ 
Eni: ¢ Diod. lib. i. p. 40. 
+ Rafts are pieces of flat timber put together, to carry goods on 


rivers. 
t About $888,888. f 
|] Strabo mentions the sepulchre, lib. xvii. p. 808. 


Diod. 1. i. p. 39—41. 
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we ought to pass on these edifices, so much boasted 
of by the ancients. It is but just to remark and 
esteem the noble genius which the Egyptians had for 
architecture; a genius that prompted them from the 
earliest times, and before they could have any mo- 
dels to imitate, to aim in all things at the grand and 
magnificent ; and to be intent on real beauties, with- 
out deviating in the least froma noble simplicity, 
in which the highest perfection of the art consists. 
But what idea ought we to form of those princes, 
who considered as something grand, the raising by a 
multitude of hands, and by the help of money, im- 
mense structures, with the sole view of rendering 
their names immortal; and who did not scruple to 
destroy thousands of their subjects to satisfy their 
vain-glory! They differed very much from the Ro- 
mans, who sought to immortalize themselves by 
works of a magnificent kind, but, at the same time, 
of public utility. 

P Pliny gives us, in few words, a just idea of these 
pyramids, when he calls them a “ foolish and useless 
ostentation of the wealth of the Egyptian kings ;” 
“ Regum pecuniz otiosa ac stulta ostentatio ;” and 

adds, that “by a just punishment their memory is 
buried in oblivion ; the historians not agreeing among 
themselves about the names of those who first raised 
those vain.monuments ;” “Inter eos non constat a 
quibus fact sint, justissimo casu obliteratis tante 
vanitatis auctoribus.” Ina word, according to the 
judicious remark of Diodorus, the industry of the 
architects of those pyramids is no less valuable and 
praiseworthy, than the design of the Egyptian kings 
is contemptible and ridiculous. 
_ But what we should most admire in these ancient 
monuments, is, the true and standing evidence they 
give of the skill of the Egyptians in astronomy; that is, 
in a science which seems incapable of being brought to 
perfection, but by a long series of years, and a great 
number of observations. M. de Chazelles. when he 
measured the great pyramid in question, found that 
the four sides of it were turned exactly to the four 
quarters of the world ; and consequently showed the 
‘true meridian of that place. Now, as so exact a 
situation was in all probability purposely pitched 
upon by those who piled up this huge mass of stones 
above three thousand years ago, it follows, that 
during so long a space of time, there has been no 
alteration in the heavens in that respect, or (which 
amounts to the same thing) in the. poles of the earth 
or the meridians. This is M. de Fontenelle’s remark 
_ in his eulogium of M. de Chazelles. 


SECT. Il]. The Labyrinth. 


4 What has been said concerning the judgment we 
ought to form of the pyramids, may also be applied 
to the Labyrinth, which Herodotus, who saw it, 

P Lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 
4 Herod. |. ii. c. 148. Diod. 1. i. p. 42. Plin. 1. xxxvi c. 13. 


Strab. I. xvii. p. 811. 


« Eneid, l. v. ver. 588, &c. * 1. vi. ver. 27, &c. 
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assures us was still more surprising than the pyramids a 


It was built at the southern extremity of the lake oi 


Meeris, whereof mention will be made presently, near 
the town of Crocodiles, the same with Arsinoé. It was | 


not so much one single palace, as a magnificent pile 
composed of twelve palaces, regularly disposed, 
which had a communication with each other. 
teen hundred rooms, interspersed with terraces, were 
ranged round twelve halls, and discovered no outlet 
to such as went to see them. ‘There was the like 
number of buildings under ground. 
raneous structures were designed for the burying- 
place of the kings, and also (who can speak this with- 
out confusion, and without deploring the blindness of 
man!) for keeping the sacred crocodiles, which a 


nation, so wise in other respects, worshipped as 


gods. 


In order to visit the rooms and halls of the laby- 


rinth, it was necessary, as the reader will naturally 
suppose, for people to take the same precaution as 
Ariadne made Theseus use, when he was obliged 
to go and fight the Minotaur in the labyrinth o 
Crete. Virgil describes it in this manner : 


8¢¢ Ut quondam Creta fertur Jabyrinthus in alta 
Parietibus textum cecis iter ancipitemque 

Mille viis habuisse dolum, qua signa sequendi 
-Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error.” # 


*¢ And as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 
With wand’ring ways, and many a winding fold, 
Involved the weary feet without redress, 


In a round error which denied recess ???> DryDEN. 


s ‘¢ Hic labor ille domus, et inextracabilis error, 
Deedalus, ipse dolos tecti ambagesque resolvit, 
Czca regens filo vestigia.”” 


“ Not far from thence he graved the wond’rous maze ; 
A thousand doors, a thousand winding ways. 


by the faithful clue.” 
DRYDEN. 


SECT. IV. The lake of Meris. 


t Tue noblest and most wonderful of all the struc- 
tures or works of the kings of Egypt, was the lake of 
Meeris ; accordingly, Herodotus considers it as vastly 
superior to the pyramids and labyrinth. As Egypt 


was more or less fruitful in proportion to the inun- 


dations of the Nile; and as in these floods, the too 


great or too little rise of the waters was equally fatal to 


the lands, King Meeris, to prevent these two incon- 
veniences, and to correct, as far as lay in his power, 
the irregularities of the Nile, thought proper to call 
art to the assistance of nature; and so caused the 


lake to be dug, which afterwards went by his name. ~ 


This *lake was in circumference about three 
thousand six hundred stadia, that is, about one 


hundred and eighty French leagues, and 300 feet — 
t Herod. I. ii, c. 140. Strab. 1. xvii. p. 787. Diod. Li. p. 47. 


Plin. 1. v.c.9. Pomp. Mela, I. i. 
* Vide Herod. et Diod.. Pliny agrees almost with them. 
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deep. Two pyramids, on each of which was placed. 
a colossal statue, seated on a throne, raised their 


a 


i 


heads to the height of three hundred fect, in the 

midst of the lake, whilst their foundations took up 

the same space under the water; a proof that they 

_ were erected before the cavity was filled, and a de- 

- monstration that a lake of such vast extent was the 

_ work of man’s hands, in one prince’s reign. ‘This is 

_ what several historians have related concerning the 

lake Meeris, on the testimony of the inhabitants of 

Bethe country. And M. Bossuet, the bishop of Meaux, 

in his discourse on universal history, relates the 

_ whole as fact. [or my part, I will confess that 1 do 

_ not see the least probability in it. Is it possible to 

_ conceive, that a lake of a hundred and eighty leagues 

_ in circumference, could have been dug in the reign. 

of one prince? In what manner, and where, could 

_ the earth taken from it be conveyed? What should 

_ prompt the Egyptians to lose the surface of so much 

land? By what arts could they fill this vast tract 

with the superfluous waters of the Nile? Many 

_ other objections might be made. In my opinion, 

_ therefore, we ought to follow Pomponius Mela, an 
ancient geographer ; especially as his account is con- 

firmed by several modern travellers. According to 

that author, this lake is but “ twenty thousand paces,” 

- that is, seven or eight French leagues “ in circum- 

_ ference.” "“ Meeris, aliquando campus, nunc lacus, 

 viginti millia passuum in circuitu patens.” 

This lake had a communication with the Nile, by 

a great canal, more than four leagues long, * and fift 

_ feet broad. Great sluices either opened or shut the 

canal and lake, as there was occasion. 

_ ‘The charge of opening or shutting them amounted 
to fifty talents, that is, fifty thousand French crowns.t 
The fishing of this lake brought the monarch im- 

~_mense sums ; but its chief utility related: to the over- 

flowing of the Nile.. When it rose too high, and was 
like to be attended with fatal consequences, the 
 sluices were opened; and the waters, having a free 

"passage into the lake, covered the lands no longer 

_ than was necessary toenrichthem. On the contrary, 

__ when the inundation was too low, and threatened a 

- famine, a sufficient quantity of water, by the help of 

_ drains, was let out of the lake, 1o water the lands. 

- In this manner the irregularities of the Nile were 

corrected; and Strabo remarks, that, in his time, 

- under Petronius, a governor of Egypt, when the in- 

~ undation of the Nile was twelve cubits, a very great 

_ plenty ensued; and even when it rose but to eight 

cubits, the dearth was scarce felt in the country; 

_ doubtless because the waters of the Jake made up for 

_ those of the inundation, by the help of canals and 


- drains. 
eS 
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4g - SECT. V. The Inundations of the Nile. 


Tue Nile is the greatest wonder of Egypt. As it 
seldom rains there, this river, which waters the whole 
ae ; « Mela, 1. i. 


vee * Kighty-five stadia. + $55,000. 
- 4 Seneca (Nat. Quest. 1. iv. c. 2.) ascribes these verses to Ovid | 
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country by its regular inundations, supplies that de- 
fect, by bringing, as a yearly tribute, the rains of 
other countries ; which made a poct say ingeniously : 
*¢ Te propter nullos tellus tua postulat imbres, 
Arida nec pluvio supplicat herba Jovi.” 


Thee thy own Jand ne’er supplicates for show’rs, e 

Nor yet for rain implore the drooping flow’ts. 
To multiply so beneficent a river, Egypt was cut 
into numberless canals, of a length and breadth pro- 
portioned to the different situations and wants of the 
lands. The Nile brought fertility every where with 
its salutary streams; united cities one with another, 
and the Mediterranean with the Red Sea; main- 
tained trade at home and abroad, and fortified the 
kingdom against the enemy; so that it was at once 
the nourisher and protector of Egypt. 

The fields were delivered up to it; but the cities 
that were raised with immense labour, and stood 
like islands in the midst of the waters, looked down 
with joy on the plains which were overflowed, and — 
at the same time enriched, by the Nile. 

This is a general idea of the nature and effects of 
this river, so famous among the ancients. But a 
wonder so astonishing in itself, and which has been 
the object of the curiosity and admiration of the 
learned in all ages, seems to require a more particu- 
lar description, in which I shall be as concise as 
possible. 


1. The Sources of the Nile. 


The ancients placed the sources of the Nile in the 
mountains of the moon (as they are commonly called,) 
inthe 10th degree of south latitude. But our modern 
travellers have discovered that they lie in the 12th 
degree of north latitude; and by that means they 
cut off about four or five hundred leagues of the 
course which the ancients gave that river. It rises 
at the foot of a great mountain in the kingdom of 
Gojam in Abyssinia, from two springs, or eyes, to 
speak in the language of the country, the same word 
in Arabic signifying eye and fountain. These springs 
are thirty paces from one another, each as large as 
one of our wells or a coach-wheel. The Nile is in- 
creased with many rivulets which run into it; and 
after passing through Ethiopia in a very winding 
course, flows at last into Egypt. 


2. The Cataracts of the Nile. 


This name is given to some parts of the Nile, 
where the water falls down from the steep rocks.|| 
“ This river, which at first glides smoothly along the 
vast deserts of Ethiopia, before it enters Egypt, 
passes by the cataracts. ‘Then growing on a sudden, 
contrary to its nature, raging and violent in those 
places where it is pent up and restrained; after 
having at last broken through all obstacles in its way, 
but they are Tibullus’s. 


|| ‘* Excipiunt eum (Nilum) cataractee, nobilis insigni spectacula 
locus. lllic excitatis primum aquis, quas sine tumultu leni alveo 
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it precipitates itself from the top of some rocks to the 
bottom, with so loud a noise, that it is heard three 
“eagues off. 

“ The inhabitants of the country, accustomed by 
ong practice to this sport, exhibit here a spectacle to 
travellers that is more terrifying than diverting. ‘Two 
of them go into a little boat; the one to guide it, the 
other to throw out the water. After havi ing long sus- 
tained the violence of the raging waves by managing 
their little boat very dexterously, they suffer them- 
selves to be carried away with the impetuous torrent 
as swiftas an arrow. ‘The affrighted spectators ima- 
gine they are going to be swallowed up in the pre- 
cipice down which they fall; when the Nile, re- 
stored to its natural course, discovers them again, at 
a considerable distance, on its smooth and calm 
waters.” This is Seneca’s account, which is con- 

‘firmed by our modern travellers. 


3. Causes of the Inundations of the Nile 


* The ancients have invented many subtile reasons 
for the Nile’s great increase, as may be seen in He- 
rodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and Seneca. But it is 
now no longer a matter of dispute, it being almost 
universally allowed, that the inundations of the Nile 
are owing to the great rains which fall in Ethiopia, 
from whence this river flows. These rains swell it 
to such a degree, that Ethiopia first, and then Egypt, 
are overflowed; and that which at first was but a 
large river, rises like a sea, and overspreads the 
whole country. 

Y Strabo observes, that the ancients only guessed 
that the inundations of the Nile were owing to the 
rains which fall in great abundance in Ethiopia; but 
adds, that several travellers have since been eye- 
witnesses of it; Ptolemy, Philadelphus, who was very 
curious in all things relating to arts and sciences, 
_having sent thither able persons, purposely to ex- 
amine this matter, and to ascertain the cause of so 
uncommon and remarkable an effect. 


4. The Time and Continuance of the Inundations. 


* Herodotus, and after him Diodorus Siculus, and 
several other authors, declare, that the Nile begins 
to swell in Egypt at the summer solstice, that is, 
about the end of June, and continues to rise till the 


duxerat, violentus et torrens per malignos transitus prosilit, dissi- 
milis sibi tandemque eluctatus obstantia, in vastam altitudinem 
subito destitutus cadit, cum ingenti circumjacentium regionum 
strepitu; quem perferre gens ibi a Persis collocata non potuit, ob- 
tusis assiduo fragore auribus, et ob hoc sedibus ad quietiora transla- 
tis. Intér miracula fluminis incredibilem incolarum audaciam ac- 
cepi. Bini parvula navigia conscendunt, quorum alter navem regit, 
alter exhaurit. Deinde multim inter rapidam i insaniam Nili et re- 
ciprocos fluctus volutati, tandem tenuissimos canales tenent, per 
quos angusta rupium effugiunt: et cum toto flumine effusi navi- 
gium ruens manu temperant, magnoque spectantium metu in caput 
nixi, cum jam adploraveris, mersosque atque obrutos tanta mole 
credideris, ongé ab eo in quem ceciderant loco navigant, tormenti 
modo missi. Nec mergit cadens unda, sed planis aquis tradit.” 
Seuxc, Nat. Quest. |. iv. c. 2. 
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end of September ; and then decreases gradually du- 
ring the months of October and November; after 
which it returns to its channel, and resumes its 
wonted course. This account agrees very nearly 
with the relations of all the moderns, and is founded 


in reality on the natural cause of the inundation, viz. 


the rains which fall in Ethiopia. Now, according to 
the constant testimony of those who have been on 
the spot, these rains begin to fall in the month of 
April, and continue, during five months, till the end — 
of August and beginning of September. ‘The Nile’s 
increase in Egypt must, consequently, begin three 
weeks or a month after the rains have begun to fall 
in Abyssinia; and accordingly travellers observe, 
that the Nile begins to rise in the month of May, but 
so slowly at the first, that it probably does not yet 
overflow its banks. ‘The inundation happens not till 
about the end of June, and lasts the three following 
months, according to Herodotus. 

I] must point out to such as consult the originals, 
a contradiction in this place between Herodotus and 
Diodorus on one side; and between Strabo, Pliny, 
and Solinus, on the other. ‘These last shorten very 
much the continuance of the inundation; and sup- 
pose the Nile to draw off from the lands in three 
months or a hundred days. And what adds to the 
difficulty, is, that Pliny seems to ground his opinion 
on the testimony of Herodotus: “In totum autem 
revocatur Nilus intra ipas in Libra, ut tradit Hero- 
dotus, centesimo die.”—* ‘The Nile is wholly returned 
within its banks in Libra, as Herodotus relates, on 
the hundredth day.” J leave to the learned the re- 
conciling of this contradiction. 


5. The height of the Inundations. 


x 2The just height of the inundation, according to 
Pliny, is sixteen cubits. When it rises but to twelve 
or thirteen, a famine is threatened; and when it ex- 
ceeds sixteen there is danger. It must be remem- 
bered, that a cubit is a foot and a half. * The em- 
peror Julian takes notice, in a letter to Ecdicius, 
prefect of Egypt, that the height of the Nile’s over- 
flowing was fifteen cubits, the 20th of September, in 
362. The ancients do not agree entirely with one 
another, nor with the moderns, with regard to the 
height of the inundation; but the difference is not . 
very considerable, and may proceed, 1. From the 

x Herod. |. ii. c. 19—27. Diod. 1. i. p. 35—39, 


Quest. |. iv. c. 1. & 2.' 
y Lib. xvii. p. 789. 





Senec. Nat 


* Herod. 1. ii. c. 19. 
a Jul. Epist. 50. 

* «¢ Justum incrementum est cubitorum xv}. Minores aque non 
omnia rigant: ampliores detinent tardius recedendo. He serendi 
tempora absumunt solo madente : illze non dant sitiente. Utrum- 
que reputat provincia. In duodecim cubitis famem sentit, in tre- _ 
decim etiammum esurit: quatuordecim cubita hilaritatem afferunt, 
quindecim securitatem, sexdecim delicias.”—The just height is 
sixteen cubits, Smaller inundations do not water the whole coun- 
try, and larger injure it by drawing off too slowly, The latter ruin 
the seed time with too much moisture; the former with draught.. 
Each is particularly noted by the province, At twelve cubits they 
feel a famine, at thirteen there is drought: fourteen afford gla ines, 
fifteen security, and sixteen plenty Pum. ly c. 9, 


Diod. 1. i. p. 32. 








_ disparity between the ancient and modern measures, 
- which it is hard to estimate on a fixed and certain 
foot ; 2. From the carelessness of the observers 
and historians; 3. From the real difference of the 
_ Nile’s increase, which was not so great the nearer it 
_ approached the sea. 
_» As the riches of Egypt depended on the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, all the circumstances and different 
_ degrees of its increase had been carefully noted, and 
by a long series of regular observations, made during 
many years, the inundation itself indicated what kind 
of harvest the ensuing year was likely to produce. 
_ The kings had placed at Memphis a measure on 
which these different increases were marked; and 
from thence notice was given to all the rest of Egypt, 
_ the inhabitants of which knew, by that means, 
_ beforehand, what they might fear or promise them- 
selves from the harvest. ‘¢ Strabo speaks of a well 
on the banks of the Nile, near the town of Syene, 
maitle for that purpose. 
_ The same custom is observed to this day at Grand 
Cairo. In the court of a mosque there stands a 
pular, on which are marked the degrees of the Nile’s 
increase ; and common criers every day proclaim in 
all parts of the city, how high it is risen. ‘The tribute 
_ paid to the Grand Seignior for the lands, is regu- 
_ Jated by the inundation. The day on which it rises 
_ toa certain height, is kept as a grand festival, and 
solemnized with fire-works, feastings, and all the 
_ demonstrations of public rejoicing; and in the 
- remotest ages, the overflowing of the Nile was always 
attended with an universal joy throughout all Egypt, 
that being the fountain of its happiness. 

“The heathens ascribed the inundation of the 
Nile to their god Serapis; and the pillar on which 
- was marked the increase, was preserved religiously in 
the temple of that idol. The emperor Constantine 
having ordered it to be removed into the church of 
Alexandria, the Egyptians spread a report, that the 
Nile would rise no more by reason ‘of the wrath of 
Serapis; but the river overflowed and increased as 
usual the following years. Julian the apostate, 
- azealous protector of idolatry, caused this pillar to 
- bereplaced in the same temple, out of which it was 
again removed by the command of Theodosius. 


6. The Canals of the Nile, and Spiral Pumps. 


Divine Providence, in giving so beneficent a river 
to Egypt, did not thereby intend that the inhabitants 
of it should be idle, and enjoy so great a blessing 
_ without taking any pains. One may naturally sup- 
pose, that as the Nile could not of itself cover the 
- whole country, great labour was to be used to 
facilitate the overflowing of the lands; and number- 
tess canals cut, in order to convey the waters to all 
P04. Diod iw: pe 33. © Lib. xvii. p. 817 
- 4 Socrat. 1. i. c. 18. Sozom. 1. v. c. 3. 


¢ Lib. i. p. 30, and lib. v. p. 213. 
* “ Cup seeteri amnes abluant terras et eviscerent; Nilus adeo 
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parts. The villages, which stand very thick on the 
banks of the Nile on eminences, have each their 
canals, which are opened at proper times, to let the — 
water into the country. The more distant villages 
have theirs also, even to the extremities of the king- 
dom. ‘l'hus the waters are successively conveyed to — 
the most remote places. Persons are not permitted 
to cut the trenches to receive the waters, till the river 
is atacertain height; nor to epen them all at once; 
because otherwise some lands would be too much 
overflowed, and others not covered enough. ‘The 
begin with opening them in Upper, and afterwards 
in Lower Egypt, according to the rules prescribed in 
a roll or book, in which all the measures are exactly 
set down. By this means the water is husbanded with 
such care, that it spreads itself over all the lands. The 
countries overflowed by the Nile are so extensive, 
and lie so low, and the number of canals so great, 
that of all the waters which flow into Egypt during 
the months of June, July and August, it is believed ~ 
that not a tenth part of them reaches the sea. 

But as, notwithstanding all these canals, there are 
still abundance of high lands: which cannot receive’ 
the benefit of the Nile’s overflowing; this want is © 
supplied by spiral pumps, which are turned by oxen, 
in order to bring the water into pipes, which convey 
it to these lands. ¢ Diodorus speaks of a similar 
engine invented by Archimedes in his travels into 
Egypt, which is called Cochlea Lgyptia. 


7. The Fertility caused by the Nile. 


There is no country in the world where the soil is 
more fruitful than in Egypt ; which is owing entirely 
tothe Nile. *“ For whereas other rivers, when they 
overflow lands, wash away and exhaust their vivific 
moisture ; the Nile, on the contrary, by the excellent 
slime it brings along with it, fattens and enriches 
them” in such a manner, as sufficiently compensates’ 
for what the foregoing harvest had impaired. The — 
husbandman, in this country, never tires himself 
with holding the plough, or breaking the clods of 
earth. As soon as the Nile retires, he has nothing 
to do but to turn up the earth, and temper it with a 
little sand, in order to lessen its rankness; after 
which he sows it with great ease, and with little or no 
expense. ‘Two months after, it is covered with all 
sorts of corn and pulse. The Egyptians generally 
sow in October and November, according as the - 
waters draw off; and their harvest is in March and 
April. 

The same land bears, in one year, three or four 
different kinds of crops. Lettuces and cucumbers 
are sown first; then corn; and, after harvest, 
several sorts of pulse which are peculiar to Egypt. 
As the sun is extremely hot in this country, and 
rains fall very seldom in it, it is natural to suppose 


duabus ex causis, et, quéd inundat, et quéd oblimat.” Szyga. 
Nat. Quest. |. iv. c. 2. 
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that the earth would soon be parched, and the corn 
and pulse burnt up by so scorching a heat, were it 
not for the canals and reservoirs with which Egypt 
abounds ; and which, by the drains from thence, am- 
ply supply wherewith to water and refresh the fields 
and gardens. 

_ The Nile contributes no Jess to the nourishment of 


-. cattle, which is another source of wealth to Egypt. 
~The Egyptians begin to turn them out to grass in 


November, and they graze till the end of March. 


_ Words could never express how rich their pastures 


are; and how fat the flocks and herds (which, by 
reason of the mildness of the air, are out night and 
day) grow in a very little time. During the inunda- 
tion of the Nile, they are fed with hay and cut straw, 
barley and beans, which are their common food. 

Aman cannot, says ‘ Corneille de Bruyn in his 
Travels, help observing the admirable providence of 
God towards this country, who sends at a fixed season 
such great quantities of rain in Ethiopia, in order to 
water Egypt, where a shower of rain scarce ever falls ; 
and who, by that means, causes the driest and most 
sandy soil, to become the richest and most fruitful 
country in the universe. 

_ Another thing to be observed here, is that (as the 
inhabitants say,) in the beginning of June and the four 
tollowing months, the north-east winds blow constant- 
ly, in order to keep back the waters, which otherwise 
would draw off too fast; and to hinder them from 
discharging themselves into the sea, the entrance 
to which these winds bar up, as it were, from 
them. The ancients have not omitted this circum- 


. stance. 


«The same Providence, whose ways are wonderful 


and infinitely various, displayed itself after a quite 


different manner in Palestine, in rendering it exceed- 
ing fruitful; not by rains, which fall during the 


_course of the year, as is usual in other places ;_ nor by 


a peculiar inundation like that of the Nile in Egypt; 
but by sending fixed rains at two seasons, when his 
people were obedient to him, to make them more 
sensible of their continual dependence upon him. 
God himself commands them, by his servant Moses, 
to make this reflection: "“* The land whither thou 
goest in to possess it, is not as the land of Egypt, 
from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden of 
herbs: but the land whither ye go to possess it, isa 
fand of hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the 
rain of heaven.” After this, God promises to give 
his people, so long as they shall continue obedient to 


him, the former and the latter rain: the first in autumn, 


to bring up the corn; and the second in the spring 
and summer, to make it grow and ripen. 


Vol. If. 
«Multiformis sapientia.”*—“ Manifold wisdom.» Eph. iii. 10. 
Deut. xi. 10—13. 

‘Herod. |. ii. c. 158, Strab. 1. xvii. p. 804. Plin. I. vi. c. 29. 
Diod. 1..i. p. 29. 

| # 6 Illa facies pulcherrima est, clm jam se in agros Nilus inges- 
mt. Latent campi, operteque sunt valles: oppida insularum 
waodo extant. Nullum in Mediterraneis, nisi per navigia, com- 


= 


8. The different Prospects exhibited by the Nile. 


- There cannot be a finer sight than Egypt at two 
seasons of the year. *For if a man ascends some 
mountain, or one of the largest pyramids of Grand 
Cairo, in the months of July and August, he beholds 


_a vast sea, in which numberless towns and villages 


appear, with several causeys leading from place to 
place; the whole interspersed with groves and fruit 
trees, whose tops only are visible ; all which forms 
a delightful prospect. This view is bounded by moun- 
tains and woods, which at the utmost distance the eye 
can reach, terminate the most beautiful horizon that 
can be imagined. On the contrary, in winter, that is 
to say, in the months of .anuary and February, the 
whole country is like one ontinued scene of beauti- 
ful meadows, whose verdure, enamelled with flowers, 
charms the eye. ‘The spectator beholds, on every 
side, flocks and herds dispersed over all the plains, 
with infinite numbers of husbandmen and gardeners. 
The air is then perfumed by the great quantity of 
blossoms on the orange, luunon, and other trees ; and 
is so pure, that a wholesomer or more agreeable is 
not found in the world; so that nature, being then 
dead, as it were, in all other climates, seems to be 
alive only for so delightful an abode. 


9. The Canal formed y the Nile, by which @ commu- 


nication ts made beiween the two Seas. 


‘The canal, by which a communication was made 
between the Red Sea and the Mediterranean, ought 
to have a place here, as it was not one of the least 
advantages which the Nile procured to Egypt. Se- 
sostris, or, according to others, Psammetichus, first 
projected the design, and began this work. 
successor to the last prince, laid out immense sums 
upon it, and employed a prodigious number of men. It 
is said, that above six score thousand Egyptians 
perished in the undertaking. He gave it over, ter- 


rified by an oracle, which told him that he would. 


thereby open a door for Barbar.ans (for by this name 
they called all foreigners) to enter Egypt. The 
work was continued by Darius, the first of that name ; 
but he. also desisted from it, upon his being told, 
that as the Red Sea lay higher than Egypt, it would 
drown the whole country. But it was at last 
finished under the P .lemies, who, by the help of 
sluices, opened or shut the canal as there was occa- 
sion. It began not far from the Delta, near the town 


of Bubastus. It was a hundred cubits, that is, twenty- 


five fathoms broad, so that “wo vessels might pass 
with ease ; it had depth enough to carry the largest 
ships, and was about a thousand stadia, that is, above 


mercium est: majorque est letitia in gentibus, quo minus terraram 
suarum vident.’.—The prospect is most beautiful when the Nile 
has covered the country. The plains are hidden, the vallies are 
buried, and the towns stand like islands. Along the Mediterra- 
nean no business is carried on, except by ships; and the joy of 
the people is greater, the less they see of their own lands, bs 
nEc. Vat. Quest, |, iv. o. & 
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: fifty leagues long. This canal was of great service 
_ to the trade of Egypt. 
and there are scarce any remains of it to be seen. 


CHAPTER Ill. _ 
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> LOWER EGYPT. 


_ 1m now to speak of Lower Egypt. Its shape, 

_ which:resembles a triangle or Delta, 4, gave occa- 

_ sion to its bearing the latter name, which is that of 

- one of the Greek letters. Lower Egypt forms a kind 

- of island; it begins at the place where the Nile is 

_ divided into two large canals, through which. it 

_ empties itself into the Mediterranean: the mouth on 

_ the right hand is called the Pelusian, and the other 

_ the Canopic, from two cities in their neighbourhood, 

_ Pelusium and Canopus, now called Damietta and Ro- 

_ setta. Between these two large branches, there are 

five others of less note. This island is the best cul- 
tivated, the most fruitful, and the richest part of 

_ Egypt. Its chief cities (very anciently) were Heli- 

_ opolis, Heracleopolis, Naucratis, Sais, Tanis, Cano- 
pus, Pelusium; and, in later times, Alexandria, Nico- 

_ polis, &c. It was in the country of Tanis that the 

“Israelites dwelt. 

k Ther? was at Sais, a temple dedicated to Minerva, 
who is suppsed to be the same as Isis, with the fol- 
lowing inscription: “ I am whatever hath been, and 

_ is, and shall be; and no mortal hath yet pierced 
through the veil that shrouds me.” 

Heliopolis, that is, the city of the sun, was so 
called from a magnificent temple there dedicated to 
that planet. Herodotus, and other authors: after 

- him, relate some particulars: concerning the Phoenix 
and this temple, which, if true, would indeed be very 
wonderful. Of this kind of birds, if we may believe 
the ancients, there is never but one at a time in the 
world. He is brought forth in Arabia, lives five or 

six hundred years, and is of the size of an eagle. 
His head is adorned with a shining and most beauti- 
ful crest; the feathers of his neck are of a gold 

_ colour, and the rest of a purple, his tail is white, in- 

- termixed with red, and his eyes sparkling like stars. 
When he is old, and’ finds his end approaching, he 
builds a nest with wood and aromatic spices, and 
then dies. Of his bones and marrow, a worm is pro- 
duced, out of which another Pheenix is formed. His 

- first care is to solemnize his parent’s obsequies, for 
which purpose he makes up a ball in the shape of an 
egg, with abundance of perfumes of myrrh, as heavy 
as he can carry, which he often essays beforehand ; 

_ then he makes a hole in it, where he deposits his 

_ parent’s body, and closes it carefully with myrrh, and 

~ other perfumes. After this he takes up the precious 

k Plutar. de Isid. p. 354. 

= \Strab. 1: xvii: p: 805. Herods: le iiic. 73.< Plimc le x. c.2, 

- Tacit. Ann. 1. vi. c. 28. 
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load on his shoulders, and flying to the altar of the 
sun, in the city of Heliopolis, he there burns it. 
Herodotus and Tacitus dispute the truth of some 


-of the circumstances of this account, but seem to 


suppose it true in general. Pliny, on the contrary, 
in the very beginning of his account of it, insinuates 
plainly enough, that he looks upon the whole as 
fabulous; and this is the opinion of all modern au- 
thors. m re 

This ancient tradition, though grounded on an 
evident falsehood, hath yet introduced into almost 
all languages, the custom of giving the name of 
pheenix to whatever is singular and uncommon in its 
kind ;, “ Rara avis in terris,”™ says Juvenal, speak- 
ing of the difficulty of finding an accomplished wo- 
man in all respects. And Seneca observes the same 
of a good man.* 

What is reported of swans, viz. that they never 
sing but in their expiring moments, and that then 
they warble very melodiously, is likewise grounded 
merely on a vulgar error: and yet it is used, not only 
by the poets, but also by the orators, and even the 
philosophers. Horace says to Melpomene,, 

» % © mutis quoque piscibus 
Donatura cycni, si libeat, sonum !” 


Who canst the finny race, though mute, 
To cygnets dying accents raise. FRANCIS, 


Cicero compares the excellent discourse which Cras- 
sus made in the Senate, a few days before his death, 
to the melodious singing of a dying swan: “Illa 
tanquam cycnea fuit divini hominis vox et oratio.” 
De Orat. |. iii. n. 6. And Socrates used to say, that 
good men ought to. imitate swans, who, “ perceiving 
by a secret instinct, and a sort of divination, what 
advantage there is in death, die singing and with 
joy.-”—“ Providentes quid in morte boni. sit, cum 
cantu et voluptate moriuntur.” Tusc. Qu. |. i. n. 73. 
] thought this short digression might be of service to 
youth; and return now to my subject. 

It was in ° Heliopolis, that an ox, under the name 
of Mnevis, was worshipped as a god. Cambyses, 
king of Persia, exercised his sacrilegious rage on this 
city; burning the temples, demolishing the palaces, 
and destroying the most precious monuments of an-— 
tiquity in it. There are still to be seen some obe- 
lisks which escaped his fury; and others were 
brought from thence to Rome, to which city they 
are an ornament even at this day. 

Alexandria, built by Alexander the Great, from 
whom it had its name, vied almost in magnificence 
with the ancient cities in Egypt. It stands four days? 
journey from Cairo, and was formerly the chief mart 
of all the trade of the East. ? The merchandises 
were unloaded at Portus Muris, t.a town on the 
western coast of the Red Sea; from whence they 





* + Vir bonus tam cito nec fieri potest, nec intelligi tan- 
quam Phoenix,. seme] anno quingentesimo nascitur.’°—It is more 
difficult for a good. man to become so and be understood as such, 
than for the Pheenix to be born once in five hundred years. Fp. 40. 

t Or Myos Hormos, 


B 


- pended eight hundred talents upon it.t 
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_ were brought upon camels to a town of Thebais, 


called Cophat, and afterwards conveyed down, the 
Nile to Alexandria, whither merchants resorted from 
all parts. 

It is well known that the trade of the East has at 
all times enriched those who carried it on. This 
was the chief source of the vast treasures that Solo- 
mon amassed, and which enabled him to build the 
magnificent temple at Jerusalem. 4 David, by con- 
quering Idumza, became master of Elath and Esion- 
zeber, two towns situated on the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea. ‘From these two ports, Solomon sent 


' fleets to Ophir and Tarshish, which always brought 


back immense riches.* This traffic, after having 
been enjoyed some time by the Syrians, who re- 
gained Idumza, passed from them into the hands of 
the Tyrians. * These got all their merchandise con- 
veyed, by the way of Rhinocolura (a sea-port town 
lying between the confines of Egypt and Palestine.) 
to Tyre, from whence they distributed them all over 
the western world. Hereby the Tyrians enriched 
themselves exceedingly, under the Persian empire, 
by the favour and protection of whose monarchs they 
had the full possession of this trade. But when the 


_ Ptolemies had made themselves masters of Egypt, 


they soon drew all this trade into their kingdom, by 
building Berenice and other ports on the western 


_side of the Red Sea, belonging to Egypt; and fixed 


their chief mart at Alexandria, which thereby rose 
to be the city of the greatest trade in the world. 
There it continued for a great many. centuries after; 
and all the traffic which the westérn parts of the 


_ world from that time had with Persia, India, Arabia, 


and the eastern coasts of Africa, was wholly carried 
on through the Red Sea and the mouth of the Nile, 
till a way was discovered, a little above two hun- 
dred years since, of sailing to those parts by the Cape 
of Good Hope. After this, the Portuguese for some 
time were masters of this trade; but now it is en- 
grossed almost wholly by the English. ‘This short 
account of the East India trade, from Solomon’s time 
to the present age, is extracted from Dr. Prideaux.' 

“For the convenience of trade, there was built 
near Alexandria, in an island called Pharos, a tower 
which bore the same name. At the top of this tower 
was kept a fire, to light such ships as sailed by night 
near those dangerous coasts, which were full of sands 
and shelves; from whence all other towers, designed 
for the same use, have derived their name, as, Pharo- 
di Messina, &c. The famous architect Sostratus 
built it by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who ex- 
It was reck- 
oned one of the seven wonders of the world. Some, 
through a mistake, have commended that prince, for 
permitting the architect to put his name in the in- 
scription which was fixed on the tower, instead of 

42 Sam. viii. 14, 11 Kings ix. 26.  *Strab. 1. xvi. p. 481. 

tPart I. 1. p. 9. «Strab. 1. xvii. p. 791. Plin. 1. xxxvi. c. 12. 

*De scribend. Hist. p. 706. 
yPlut. in Ces. p.731. Seneca de tranquill. anim. c. ix. 

* He got on one voyage 450 talents of gold, 2 Chron. viii. 18.; 
which amounts to $14,490,000. Priv. Connect. vol. i. ad ann. 
740, note 





Lis own.t It was very short and plain, according ta 
the manner of the ancients. Sostratus Cnidius Dex-- 


tphanis F. Dus Servatoribus pro navigantibus: 1. e. _ 


Sostratus the Cnidian, son of Dexiphanes, to the pro- 
tecting deities, for the use of mariners. But cer- 
tainly Ptolemy must have very much undervalued 
that kind of immortality which princes are generally 
so fond of, to suffer, that his name should not be so 
much as mentioned in the inscription of an edifice so 
capable of immortalizing him. * What we read in 
Lucian concerning this matter, deprives Ptolemy of 
a modesty, which indeed would be very ill placed 
here. 
gross in after-times the whole glory of that noble. 
structure to himself, caused the inscription with his. 
own name to be carved in the marble, which he after- 
wards covered with lime, and thereon put the king’s 
name. ‘The lime soon mouldered away; and by that 
means, instead of procuring the architect the honour 


with which he had flattered himself, served only to 


discover to future ages his mean fraud and ridiculous 
vanity. 

Riches failed not to bring into this city, as they 
usually do in all places, luxury and licentiousness, 
so that the Alexandrian voluptuousness became a pro- 
verb.|| In this city arts and sciences were also in- 
dustriously cultivated: witness that stately edifice, 
surnamed the Museum, where the literati used to 
meet, and were maintained at the public expense, 
and the famous library, which was augmented con- 
siderably by Ptolemy Philadelphus; and which, by 
the magnificence of the kings his successors, at last 
contained seven hundred thousand volumes. In 
Cesar’s wars with the Alexandrians, part of this 
library (situate in the § Bruchion,) which consisted 
of four hundred thousand volumes, was unhappily 
consumed by fire. 


PART THE SECOND. 


OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EGYPTIANS. | 


Biers was ever considered, by all the ancients, as 
the most renowned school for wisdom and _ politics, 
and the source from whence most arts and sciences 
were derived. This kingdom bestowed its noblest 
labours and finest arts on the improvement of man- 
kind; and Greece was so sensible of this, that its 
most illustrious men, as Homer, Pythagoras, Plato; 
even its great legislators, Lycurgus and Solon, with 


many more whom it is needless to mention, travelled. 


into Egypt, to complete their studies, and draw from 
that fountain whatever was most rare and valuable 
in every kind of learning. God himself has given this 


t $800,000. 
*¢ Magno animo Ptolemezi regis, quod in ea permiserit Sostrat, 


Cnidii architecti structuree nomen inscribi.”»—King Ptolemy showed | 


the greatness of his mind in permitting Sostratus Cnidius the archie 

tect to place his own name on the building. Pur, 
|| ‘* Ne Alexandrinis quidem permittenda deliciis,” 
§ A quarter or division of the city of Alexandria. — 
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This author informs us that Sostratus, to en-_ 
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_ kingdom a glorious testimony ; when praising Moses, 
he says of him, that * “ he was learned in all the wisdom 
_ of the Egyptians.” 


To give some idea of the manners and customs of 


_ Egypt, I shall confine myself principally to these 


- particulars: its kings and government; priests and 


religion; soldiers and war; sciences, arts, and trades. 
The reader must not be surprised if he sometimes 


finds, in the customs | take notice of, a kind of con- 


 tradiction. 


This circumstance is owing either to the 
difference of countries and nations, which did not 


always follow the same usages; or to the different 


way of thinking of the historians whom I copy. 


CHAPTER I. 
CONCERNING THE KINGS AND GOVERNMENT. 


Tue Egyptians were the first people who rightly 
understood the rules of government. A nation so 
grave and serious immediately perceived, that the 
true end of politics is, to make life easy, and a people 
happy. ; 

The kingdom was hereditary; but, according to 
* Diodorus, the Egyptian princes conducted them- 
selves in a different manner from what is usually seen 


_ in other monarchies, where the prince acknowledges 


4 


no other rule of his actions than his own arbitrary 
‘will and pleasure. 
- greater restraint from the laws than their subjects. 


But here, kings were under 


They had some particular ones digested by a former 


monarch, that composed part of what the Egyptians 
called the sacred books. ‘Thus every thing being 


settled by ancient custom, they never sought to live 
in a different way from their ancestors. 

No slave nor foreigner was admitted into the im- 
mediate service of the prince; such a post was too 
important to be entrusted to any persons, except 


those who were the most distinguished by their birth, 


and had received the most excellent education; to 
the end that as they had the liberty of approaching 
the king’s person day and night, he might, from men 
so qualified, hear nothing which was unbecoming the 


royal majesty; nor have any sentiments instilled into 
him but such as were of a noble and generous kind. 
_ For, adds Diodorus, it is very rarely seen that kings 


fly out into any vicious excess, unless those who ap- 
proach them approve their irregularities, or serve as 
instruments to their passions. 

The kings of Egypt freely permitted, not only the 


_ quality and proportion of what they ate and drank to 


be prescribed them, (a thing customary in Egypt, 


~ whose inhabitants were all sober, and whose air in- 


spired frugality,) but even that all their hours. and 
almost every action, should be under the regulation 


E- of the laws. 


In the morning at day-break, when the- head is 
clearest, and the thoughts most unperplexed, they 


read the several letters they received ; to form a more 


* Acts vii. 22. *Diod. 1. i. p. 63, &c. 
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just and: distinct idea of the affairs which were to 
come under their consideration that day. 

As soon as they were dressed, they went to the 
daily sacrifice performed in the temple; where, sur- 
rounded with their whole court, and the victims 
placed before the altar, they assisted at the prayer 
pronounced aloud by the high-priest, in which he 
asked of the gods, health and all other blessings for 
the king, because he governed his people with cle- 
mency and justice, and made the Jaws of his king- 
dom the rule and standard of his actions. The high 
priest entered into a long detail of his royal virtues ; 
observing that he was religious to the gods, affable to | 
men, moderate, just, magnanimous, sincere; an enemy 
to falsehood; liberal; master of his passions ; punish- 
ing crimes with the utmost lenity, but boundless in 
rewarding merit. He next spoke of the faults which 
kings might be guilty of; but supposed at the same 
time that they never committed any, except by sur- 
prise or ignorance; and loaded with imprecations 
such of their ministers as gave them ill counsel, and 
suppressed or disguised the truth. Such were the 
methods of conveying instruction to their kings. It 
‘was thought that reproaches would only sour their 
tempers; and that the most effectual method to in- 
spire them with virtue, would be to point out to them 
their duty in praises conformable to the sense of the 
laws, and pronounced in a solemn manner before the 
gods. After the prayers and sacrifices were ended, 
the counse’s and actions of great men were read to 
the king out of the sacred books, in order that he 
might govern his dominions according to their max- 
ims, and maintain the laws which had made his pre- 
decessors and their subjects so happy. . 

| have already observed, that the quantity as well . 
as quality of what he ate or drank were prescribed, 
by the laws, to the king: his table was covered with © 
nothing but the most common food ; -because eating 
in Egypt was designed, not to tickle the palate, but 
to satisfy the cravings of nature. One would have 
concluded (observes the historian) that these rules — 
had been laid down by some able physician, who was 
attentive only to the health of the prince, rather than 
by a legislator. ‘The same simplicity was seen in all 
other things ; and we read in » Plutarch of a temple 
in Thebes, which had one of its pillars inscribed with 
imprecations against that king who first introduced 
profusion and luxury into Egypt. 

The principal duty of kings, and their most es- 
sential function, is the administration of justice to — 
their subjects. Accordingly the kings of Egypt cul- 
tivated more immediately this duty ; convinced that 
on this depended not only the ease and comfort of 
individuals, but the happiness of the state; which 
would be a herd of robbers rather than a kingdom, 
should the weak be unprotected, and the powerful 
enabled by their riches and influence to commit 
crimes with impunity. 

Thirty judges were selected out of the principal 
cities, to form a body for dispensing justice througk 


bDe Isid. & Osir. p. 354, 
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the whole kingdom. The prince, in filling these va- 


cancies. chose such as were most renowned for their | 


honesty; and put at their head him who was most 
distinguished for his knowledge and love of the laws, 
and was held in the most universal esteem. They 
had revenues assigned them, to the end that being 
freed from domestic cares, they might devote their 
whole time to the execution of the laws. Thus 
honourably maintained by the generosity of the 
prince, they administered gratuitously to the people 
that justice to which they have a natural right, and 
which ought to be equally open to.all; and, in some 
sense, to the poor more than the rich, because the 
latter find a support within themselves; whercas the 
very condition of the former exposes them more to 
injuries, and therefore calls louder for the protection 
of the laws. To guard against surprise, affairs were 
transacted by writing in the assemblies of these 
judges. That false eloquence was dreaded, which 
dazzles the mind, and moves the passions. ‘Truth 
could not be expressed with too much plainness, as 
it alone was to have the sway in judgments; because 
in that alone the rich and poor, the powerful and 
weak, the learned and the ignorant, were to find re- 
lief and security. ‘The president of this senate wore 
a collar of gold set with precious stones, at which 
hung a figure represented blind, this being called the 
emblem of truth. When the president put this collar 
on, it was understood as a signal to enter upon busi- 
ness. He touched the party with it who was to gain 
his cause, and this was the form of passing sentence. 
The most excellent circumstance in the laws of the 
_ Egyptians, was, that every individual, from his in- 
ancy, was nurtured in the strictest observance of 
them. A new custom in ° Egypt was a kind of mi- 
racle. All things there ran in the old channel; and 


~ the exactness with which little matters were adhered 


to, preserved those of more importance; and conse- 
quently no nation ever retained their laws and cus- 
- toms longer than the Egyptians. 

Wilful. murder was punished with ¢ death, what- 
ever might be the condition of the murdered person, 
whether he was free-born or otherwise. In this the 
humanity and equity of the Egyptians. were superior 
to that of the Romans, who gave the master an abso- 
_ lute power of life and death over his slave. The 
emperor Adrian, indeed, abolished this law; from an 
opinion, that an abuse of this nature ought to be re- 
formed, let its antiquity or authority be ever so 
great. 


¢ Perjury was also punished with death, because: 


that crime attacks both the gods, whose majesty is 
trampled upon by invoking their name to a false 
oath; and men, by breaking the strongest tie of hu- 
man society, viz. sincerity and veracity. 

‘ The false accuser was condemned to undergo the 


¢Plat. in Tim. p. 656. 4Diod. J. i. p. 70. e Page 69. 


fThid. Ibid. hTbid. 
1Herod. I. ii. c. 136. kDiod. 1. i. p. 71. ; 
'Diod. lib. i. p. 72. 


* This law put ine whole sepulchre of the debtor into the power 
_ of the creditor, who removed to his own house the body of the 


punishment which the person accused was to nave 
suffered, had the accusation been proved. : 

& He who had neglected or refused to save a man’s 
life when attacked, if it was in his power to assist 
him, was punished as rigorously as the assassin: but 
if the unfortunate person could not be succoured, the 
offender was at least to be impeached ; and penalties 
were decreed for any neglect of this kind. Thus 
the subjects were a guard and protection to one 
another; and the whole body of the community 
united against the designs of the bad. 

" No man was allowed to be useless to the state; 
but every one was obliged to enter his name and 
place of abode in a public register, that remained in 
the hands of the magistrate, and to describe his pro- 
fession, and his means of support. If he gave a false 
account of himself, he was immediately put to death. 

To prevent borrowing of money, the parent of 
sloth, frauds, and chicane, king Asychis made a very 
judicious law. ‘The wisest and best regulated states, 
as Athens and. Rome, ever found insuperable diffi- 
culties, in contriving a just medium, to restrain, on the 


one hand, the cruelty of the creditor in the exaction - 


of his loan; and on the other, the knavery of the 
debtor, who refused or neglected to pay his debts. 
Now Egypt took a wise course on this occasion; and, 
without doing any injury to the personal liberty of 
its inhabitants, or ruining their families, pursued the 


debtor with incessant fears of infamy in case he were — 


dishonest. No man was permitted to borrow money 
without pawning to the creditor the body of his fa- 


ther, which every Egyptian embalmed with great . 


care; and kept reverentially in his house (as will be 
observed in the sequel,) and therefore might be easily 
moved from one place toanother. But it-was equally 
impious and infamous not to redeem soon so precious 
a pledge; and he who died without having discharged 
this duty, was deprived of the customary honours 


_ paid to the dead.* 


* Diodorus remarks an error committed by some 
of the Grecian legislators. They forbade, for instance, 
the attachment (to satisfy debts) of horses, ploughs, 
and other implements of husbandry employed by 
peasants; judging it inhuman to reduce, by this se- 
curity, these poor men to an impossibility, of dis- 
charging their debts, and getting their bread: but, 
at the same time, they permitted the creditor to im- 
prison the peasants themselves; who alone were ca- 
pable of using these implements; which exposed 
them to the same inconveniences, and at the same 
time deprived the government of persons who belong, 
and are necessary, to it; who labour for the public 
emolument, and over whose person no private man 
has any right.. 

' Polygamy was allowed in Egypt, except to the 
priests, who could marry but one woman. What- 
father: the debtor refusing to discharge his obligation was to be 
‘« deprived of burial, either in his father’s sepulchre or any other; 
and whilst he lived, he was not permitted to bury any person de- 
scended from him.”—Mnde abr ixeivy redevThoarte eivar Tadhg 
kuphoat—phr’ Gddov pydiva rov EauTs droyevopevoy Oa. H- 
ROD. : . 
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ever was the condition of the woman, whether she 
_was free or a slave, her children were deemed free 
and legitimate. | 
. ™One custom that was practised in Egypt, shows 
_ the profound darkness into which such nations as 
were most celebrated for their wisdom have been 
_ plunged; and this is the marriage of brothers with 
their sisters, which was not only authorized by the 
_ laws, but even, in some measure, originated from 
_ their religion, from the example and practice of such 
of their gods, as had been the most anciently and 
_ universally adored in Egypt, that is, Osiris and Isis. 
"A very great respect was there paid to old age. 
The young were obliged to rise up for the old; and 
on every occasion, to resign to them the most honour- 
able seat. The Spartans borrowed this law from the 
_ Egyptians. 
_ The virtue in the highest esteem among the 
Egyptians, was gratitude. The glory which has been 
_ given them of being the most grateful of all men 
shows that they were the best formed of any nation 
for social life. Benefits are the band of concord, 
both public and private. He who acknowledges fa- 
vours, loves to confer them; and in banishing in- 
gratitude, the pleasure of doing good remains so pure 
and engaging, that it is impossible for a man to be 
 insensible of it. But it was particularly towards their 
kings that the Egyptians prided themselves on evin- 
cing their gratitude. They honoured them whilst 
living, as so many visible representations of the De- 
ity; and after their death lamented them as the 
‘fathers of their country. These sentiments of re- 
_ spect and tenderness proceeded from a strong per- 
- suasion, that the Divinity himself had placed them 
upon the throne, as he distinguished them so greatly 
- from all other mortals; and that kings bore the most 
noble characteristics of the Supreme Being, as the 
power and will of doing good to others were united 
‘In their persons. 


I ee 


CHAPTER II. 


_ CONCERNING THE PRIESTS AND RELIGION OF THE EGYP- 
ty TIANS. 


_ Priests, in Egypt, held the second rank to kings. 
_ They had great privileges and revenues; their lands 
were exempted from all imposts; of which some 
traces are seen in Genesis, where it is said, ° “ Jo- 
-seph made it a law over the land of Egypt, that 
Pharaoh should have the fifth part, except the land 

_ of the priests only, which became not Pharaoh’s.” 
The prince usually honoured them with a large 
share in his ‘confidence and government, because 
_ they, of all his subjects, had received the best educa- 
tion, had acquired the greatest knowledge, and were 
“most strongly attached to the king’s person and the 
good of the public. 





mDiod. lib. i. p. 22, Herod. Lii.c.20.  °Gen. xlvii. 26. 
Abid. c. 39. 


_ eHerod. 1. ii. c. 60. 





They were at one and the same | 
_ time the depositaries of religion and of the sciences; 
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and to this circumstance was owing the great respect 


which was paid them by the natives as well as fo- 
reigners, by whom they were alike consulted upon 
the most sacred things relating to the mysteries of 
religion, and the most profound subjects in the seve- 
ral sciences. 

P The Egyptians pretend to be the first institutors 
of festivals and processions in honour of the gods. 
One festival was celebrated in the city of Bubastus, 
whither persons resorted from all parts of Egypt, and 
upwards of seventy thousand, besides children, were 
seen at it. Another, surnamed the feast of the lights, 
was solemnized at Sais. All persons, throughout 
Egypt, who did not go to Sais, were obliged to illu-. 
minate their windows. 

4 Different animals were sacrificed in different 
countries; but one common and general ceremony 
was observed in all sacrifices ; viz. the laying of hands 
upon the head of the victim, loading it at the same 
time with imprecations; and praying the gods to 
divert upon that victim all the calamities which might 
threaten Egypt. : . 

‘It is to Egypt that Pythagoras owed his favour- 
ite doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or transmigration 
of souls) ‘The Egyptians believed, that at the death 
of men, their souls transmigrated into other human 
bodies ; and that, if they had been vicious, they were 
imprisoned in the bodies of unclean or ill-conditioned 
beasts, to expiate in them their past transgressions ; 
and that, after a revolution of some ‘centuries, they 
again animated other human bodies. 

The priests had the possession of the sacred books, 
which contained, at large, the principles of govern 
ment, as well as the mysteries of divine -worship. — 
Both * were commonly involved in symbols and enig- 
mas, which, under these veils, made truth more 
venerable, and excited more strongly the curiosity of 
men. The figure of Harpocrates, in the Egyptian 


| sanctuaries, with his finger upon his mouth, seemed 


to intimate, that mysteries were there enclosed, the 
knowledge of which was revealed to very few. The 
sphinxes, placed at the entrance of all temples, im- | 
plied the same. It is very well known, that pyra- 
mids, obelisks, pillars, statues, in a word, all public 
monuments, were usually adorned with hieroglyphics, 
that is, with symbolical writings; whether these were 
characters unknown to the vulgar, or figures of ani- 
mals, under which was couched a hidden and para- 
bolical meaning. ‘ ‘Thus, by a hare, was signified a 
lively and piercing attention, because this creature 
has a very delicate sense of hearing. "The statue 
of a judge without hands, and with eyes fixed upon 
the ground, symbolized the duties of those who were 
to exercise the judiciary functions. 

It would require a volume to treat fully of the re- 
ligion of the Egyptians. But I shall confine myself 
to two articles, which form the principal part of it; 
and these are the worship of the different deities, — 
and the ceremonies relating to funerals. 


F Diod. 1. i. p. 88. *Phuit. de Isid. & Osir. p. 354. 
tPlut. Sympos. 1. iv. p. 670. "Id. de Isid. p. 355. 


4 | 
SECT. 1 The Worship of the various Deities. 


Never were any people more superstitious than 
the Egyptians ; they had a great number of gods, of 
different orders and degrees, which | shall omit, be- 
cause they belong more to fable than to history. 
Among the rest, two were universally adored in that 
country, and these were Osiris and Isis, which are 
thought to be the sun and moon; and. indeed the 
worship of those plancts gave rise to idolatry. 

Besides these gods, the Egyptians worshipped a 
great number of beasts ; as the ox, the dog, the wolf, 
the hawk, the crocodile, the * ibis, the cat, &c. Many 


of these beasts were the objects of the supersti- 


tion only of some particular cities ; and whilst one 
people worshipped one species of animals as gods, 
their neighbours held the same animals in abomina- 
tion. This was the source of the continual wars which 
were carried on between one city and another; and 
this was owing to the false policy of one of their 
kings, who, to deprive them of the opportunity and 


_means of conspiring against the state, endeavoured 


to draw off their attention, by engaging them in re- 
ligious contests. I call this a false and mistaken 
policy ; because it directly thwarts the true spirit of 
government, the aim of which is, to unite all its 
members in the strictest ties, and to make all its 
strength consist in the perfect harmony of its several 


parts. 


Every nation had a great zeal for their gods. 
“ Among us,” says * Cicero, “it is very common to 
see temples robbed, and statues carried off; but it 


~ was never known, that any person in Egypt ever 


abused a crocodile, an ibis, or cat; for its inhabitants 
would have suffered the most extreme torments, ra- 
ther than be guilty of such sacrilege.” It was death 
for any person to kill one of these animals volunta- 
rily; and even a punishment was decreed against 
him who should have killed an ibis, or cat, with or 
without design. Diodorus relates an incident, to 
which he himself was an eye-witness during his stay 
in Egypt. A Roman having inadvertently, and with- 
out design, killed a cat, the exasperated populace ran 
to his house; and neither the authority of the king, 
who immediately detached a body of his guards, nor 
the terror of the Roman name, could rescue the un- 
fortunate criminal. And such was the reverence 


- which the Egyptians had for these animals, that in an 


extreme famine they chose to eat one another, rather 

than feed upon their imagined deities. . 
4Ofallthese animals, the bull Apis, called Epa- 

phus by the Greeks, was the most famous. Magnifi- 


- cent temples were erected to him; extraordinary 


x De nat. Deor. J. i. n. 82. 
y Herod. }. ii. c. 65. z Diod. 1.1. p. 74, 75. 

« Herod. |. iii. c. 27, &c. Diod. 1. i. p. 76. Plin.J. viii. c. 46. 

* Or Egyptian stork. : 

+ Pliny affirms, that ‘he was not allowed to exceed a certain 

term of years; and was drowned in the priest’s well.” ‘+ Non 

est fas eum certos vite excedere annos, mersumque in sacerdotum 
fonte enecant.” Nat. Hist. 1. viii. c. 46. 
f Above $55,000. 

|] ** Quis nescit, Volusi Bithynice, qualia demens 


Tusc. Quest. J]. v. n. 78. 
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honours were paid him while he lived, and still great- 
er after his death. Egypt went then into a general 
mourning. His obsequies were solemnized with 
such a pompas is hardly credible. In the reign of | 
Ptolemy Lagus. the bull Apis dying of old age, ft the 
funera] pomp, besides the ordinary expenses, amount- 
ed to upwards of fifty thousand French crowns.{ Af- 
ter the Jast honours had been paid to the deceased 
god, the next care was to provide him a successor ; 
and all Egypt was sought through for that purpose. 
He was known by certain signs, which distinguished 
him from all other animals of that species ; upon his 
forehead was to be a white spot, in form ofa cre- 
scent; on his back, the figure of an cagle; upon his 
tongue, that of a beetle. As soon as he was found, 
mourning gave place to joy; and nothing was heard, 
in all parts of Egypt, but festivals and rejoicings. 
The new god was brought to Memphis, to take pos- 
session of his dignity, and there installed with a great 
number of ceremonies. The reader will find here- 
after, that Cambyses, at his return from his. unfortu- 
nate expedition against Ethiopia, finding all the Egyp- 
tians in transports of joy for the discovery of their 
new god Apis, and imagining that this was intended ~ 
as an insult upon his misfortunes, killed, in the first 
impulse of his fury, the young bull, who by that means 
had but a short enjoyment of his divinity. 

It is plain, that the golden calf set up near Mount 
Sinai by the Israelites, was owing to their abode in 
Egypt, and an imitation of the god Apis: as well as 
those which were afterwards set up by Jeroboam (who 
had resided a considerable time in Egypt) in the two » 
extremities of the kingdom of Israel. 

The Egyptians, not content with offering incense 
to animals, carried their folly to such an excess, as to 
ascribe a divinity to the pulse and roots of their gar- 
dens. For this they are ingeniously reproached by 
the satirist : 


|| ‘¢ Who has not heard where Egypt’s realms are named, 
What monster-gods her frantic sons have framed ? 
Here Ibis gorged with well-grown serpents, there 
The Crocodile commands religious fear : 

Where Memnon’s statue magic strings inspire 

With vocal sounds, that emulate the lyre ; 

And Thebes,—such, Fate, are thy disastrous turns ! 
Now prostrate o’er her pompous ruins mourns ; 

A monkey-god, prodigious to be told ! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnish’d gold ° 

To godship here blue Triton’s scaly herd, 

The river-progeny is there preferr’d : 

Through towns Diana’s power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs aspiring temples rise :. 

And should you leeks or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the sacrilegious crime. 

Religious nations sure. and blest abodes, 

Where ev’ry orchard is o’er-run with gods.” 


gyptus portenta colat? Crocodilon adorat , 
Pars hec: illa pavet saturam serpentibus Ibin. 

Effigies sacri nitet aurea Cercopitheci, 

Dimidio magice resonant ubi Memnone chord, 

Atque vetus Thebe centum jacet obruta portis. 

Ilic ceeruleos, hic piscem fluminis, illic 

Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam, 
_Porrum et ccepe nefas violare, ac frangere morsu. 

O sanctas gentes, quibus hzc nascuntur in hortie 
Numina!”,—Juven. Salir. xv. Le 
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: It is astonishing to see a nation, which boasted its |] address and subtilty, returns victorious over so terri- 
_ superiority above all others with regard to wisdom || ble an animal. 
_ and learning, thus blindly abandon itself to the most Philosophers, not satisfied with ~easons which 








_ gross and ridiewlous superstitions. Indeed, to read || were too trifling to account for such strange absur 
_ of animals and vile insects, honoured with religious || dities as dishonoured the heathen system, and at 
_ worship, placed in temples, and maintained with great || which themselves secretly blushed, have, since the 
care and at an extravagant expense ;* to read, that || establishment of Christianity, supposed a third rea- 
_ those who murdered them were punished with death; |} son for the worship which the Egyptians paid te 
_ and that these animals were embalmed, and solemnly || animals; and declared, that it was not offered to the 
_ deposited in tombs assigned them by the public; to | animals themselves, but to the gods, of whom they 
hear, that this extravagance was carried to such || are symbols. ‘Plutarch, in his treatise where he 
_Sengths, as that leeks and onions were acknowledged || examines professedly the pretensions of Isis and Osi- 
_as deities ; were invoked in necessity, and depended || ris, the two most famous deities of the Egyptians, 
upon for succour and protection; are absurdities || says as follows: “ Philosophers honour the image of 
_ which we, at this distance of time, can scarce be- || God wherever they find it, even in inanimate beings, 
lieve; and yet they have the evidence of all anti- || and consequently more in those which have life. 
- quity. You enter, says > Lucian, into a magnificent || We are therefore to approve, not the worshippers of 

temple, every part of which glitters with gold and || these animals, but those who, by their means, ascend 
silver. You there look attentively for agod, andare || to the Deity; they are to be considered as so many 
_ cheated with a stork, an ape, or a cat; a just em- || mirrors, which nature holds forth, and in which the 
_ blem, adds that author, of too many palaces, the mas- || Supreme Being displays himself in a wonderful man- 

ters of which are far from being the brightest orna- || ner; or, as so many instruments, which he makes use 


- ments of them. of to manifest outwardly his incomprehensible wis- 
© Several reasons are assigned for the worship paid || dom. Should men therefore, for the embellishing of _ 
to animals by the Egyptians. statues, amass together all the gold and precious 


= 


The first is drawn from fabulous history. It is || stones in the world; the worship must not be re- 
_ pretended that the gods, in a rebellion made against || ferred to the statues, for the Deity does not exist in 
_ them by men, fled into Egypt, and there concealed || colours artfully disposed, nor in frail matter destitute 
_ themselves under the form of different animals; and || of sense and motion.” °¢ Plutarch says in the same 
that this gave birth to the worship which was after- |} treatise, “ that, as the sun and moon, heaven, earth, 
wards paid to those animals. and the sea, are common to al] men, but have differ- 
- The second is taken from the benefit f which || ent names according to the difference of nations and 
these several animals procure to mankind: Oxen by || languages; in like manner, though there is but one 
_ their labour; sheep by their wool and milk; dogs by || Deity, and one providence which governs the uni- 
their service in hunting, and guarding houses, whence || verse, and which has several subaltern ministers une 
the god Anubis was represented with a dog’s head: || der it; men give to this Deity, which is the same, 
the ibis, a bird very much resembling a stork, was || different names; and pay it different honours, ac- 
_ worshipped, because he put to flight the winged ser- || cording to the laws and customs of every country.” 
_ pents, with which Egypt would otherwise have been But were these reflections, which offer the most 
grievously infested; the crocodile, an amphibious || rational vindication that can be suggested of idola- 
creature, that is, living alike upon land and water, of || trous worship, sufficient to cover the absurdity of it; 
_a surprising strength and size, { was worshipped, be- || could it be called a raising of the divine attributes in 
_ cause he defended Egypt from the incursions of the || a suitable manner, to direct the worshipper to ad- 
wild Arabs; the ichneumon was adored, because he || mire and seek for the image of them in beasts of the 
_ prevented the too great increase of crocodiles, which || most vile and contemptible kinds, as crocodiles, ser- 
might have proved destructive to Egypt. Now the || pents, and cats? Was not this rather degrading and 
_ little animal in question does this service to the || debasing the Deity, of whom even the most stupid 
_ country in two ways. First, it watches the time || usually entertain a much greater and more august 
_-when the crocodile is absent, and breaks his eggs, || idea? 
- but does not eat them. Secondly, when the croco- And even these philosophers were not always so 
_ dile is asleep upon the banks of the Nile (and he || just, as to ascend from sensible beings to their invisi- 
~ always sleeps with his mouth open,) the ichneumon, || ble Author. The Scriptures tell us, that these pre- 
_ which lies concealed in the mud, leaps at once into |} tended sages deserved, on account of their pride and 
his mouth; gets down to his entrails, which he |} ingratitude, to be ‘ “ given over to a reprobate mind; 
guaws; then piercing his belly, the skin of which is || and whilst they professed themselves wise, to become 
very tender, he escapes with safety ; and thus, by his |} fools, for having changed the glory of the incorrupti- 
* bImag. eDiod. I. i. p. 77, &c. 4Page 382. utilitatem,: quam ex ea cuperent, consecraverunt.”? Cre, lib. i, ~ 
_ ©Page 377, 378. ‘Rom. i. 22, 25. De naturé Deor. n. 101. 
_ ® Diodorus affirms, that in his time the expense amounted to no ¢ Which, according to Herodotus, is more than 17 cubits (or 28 


Fives than one hundred and ten thousand dollars. Lib. i. p. 76. feet) in length: 1. ii. c. 68. 
#6 Ipsi qui irridentur Agyptii, nullam belluam nisi ob aliquam 
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ble God, into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping 
things.” 
God permitted that very nation, which had carried 
human wisdom to its greatest height, to be the the- 
atre in which the most ridiculous and absurd idolatry 
was practised. And, on the other side, to display 
the almighty power of his grace, he converted the 
frightful deserts of Egypt into a terrestrial paradise ; 
- by peopling them, in the time appointed by his pro- 
idence, with numberless multitudes of illustrious 
hermits, whose fervent piety and rigorous penance 
_ have done so much honour to the Christian religion. 
I cannot forbear giving here a famous instance of it ; 
and I hope the reader will excuse this kind of 
digression. 

_ & The great wonder of Lower Egypt, says Abbé 
~ Fluery in his Ecclesiastical History, was the city of 
Oxyrinchus, peopled with monks, both within and 
without, so that they were more numerous than its 
other inhabitants. The public edifices and idol 
temples had been converted into monasteries, and 
these likewise were more in number than the private 
houses. The monks lodged even over the gates and 
in the towers. ‘The people had twelve churches to 
assemble in, exclusive of the oratories belonging to 
the monasteries. ‘There were twenty thousand vir- 
gius and ten thousand monks in this city, every part 
of which echoed night and day with the praises of 
God. By order of the magistrates, sentinels were 
posted at the gates, to take notice of all strangers 
and poor who came into the city: and the inhabitants 
- vied with each other who should first receive them, 
in order to have an opportunity of exercising their 
hospitality towards them. ; 


SECT. Il. The Ceremonies of the Egyptian Fu- 


neralse 


I shall now give a concise account of the funeral 
« ‘remonies of the Egyptians. 

The honours which have been paid in all ages and 
nations to the bodies of the dead, and the religious 
care which has always been taken of sepulchres, 
seem to imply an universal persuasion, that bodies 
were lodged in sepulchres as a sacred deposit or 
trust. : 
We have already observed, in our mention of the 


ee: with what magnificence sepulchres were 


uilt in Egypt; for, besides that they were erected 
as so many sacred monuments, destined to transmit 
to future times the memory of great princes; they 
were likewise considered as the mansions where the 
body was to remain during a long succession of ages: 
h whereas common houses were called inns, in which 
men were to abide only as travellers, and that during 
the course of a life which was too short to engage 
their affections. 





s Tom. v. p. 25, 26. 
i Herod, |. ii. c. 85, &c 


h Diod. 1. i. p. 47. 
k Diod. 1. i. p. 81. 


To show what man is when left to himself, 








When any person in a family died, all the kindred - 
and friends quitted their usual habits, and put on © 


mourning ; and abstained from baths, wine, and dain- 
ties of every kind. ‘This mourning continued forty 





or seventy days; probably according to the quality — 


of the person. 

i Bodies were embalmed three different ways. 
The most magnificent was bestowed on: persons of 
distinguished rank, and the expense amounted to a 
talent of silver, or three thousand French livres.* 


* Many hands were employed in this ceremony. 


Some drew the brain through the nostrils, by an 
instrument made for that purpose. Others emptied 
the bowels and intestines, by cutting a hole in the 
side, with an Ethiopian stone that was as sharp asa 
razor ; after which the cavities were filled with per- 
fumes and various odoriferous drugs. As this evacue 
ation (which was necessarily attended with some 
dissections) seemed in some measure crue] and inhu- 
man, the persons employed fled as soon as the opera- 
tion was over, and were pursued with stones by the 
by-standers. But those who embalmed the body 
were honourably treated. ‘They filled it with myrrh, 
cinnamon, and all sorts of spices. After a certain 
time, the body was swathed in lawn fillets, which were 
glued together with a kind of very thin gum, and 


a a ee 


then crusted over with the most exquisite perfumes. 


By this means, it is said, that the entire figure of the 
body, the very lineaments of the face, and even the 


hairs on the eye-lids and eye-brows, were preserved : 


in their natural perfection. The body thus embalmed, 


was delivered to the relations, who shut it upina — 


kind of open chest, fitted exactly to the size of 
the corpse; then they placed it upright against the 


wall, either in their sepulchres, (if they had any) or 


in their houses. ‘These embalmed bodies are what 
we now cal] Mummies, which are still brought from 


Egypt, and are found in the cabinets of the curious. — 


This shows the care which the Egyptians took. of 
their dead. Their gratitude to their deceased rela- 


tions was immortal. Children, by seeing the bodies — 
of their ancestors thus preserved, recalled to mind — 
those virtues for which the public had honoured — 
-them; and were excited to a love of those laws, — 
which such excellent persons had left for their — 


security. We find that part of these ceremonies 
were performed in the funeral honours paid to Joseph 
in Egypt. : 


I have said that the public recognized the virtues _ 
of deceased persons, because that, before they could © 
be admitted into the ‘sacred asylum of the tomb, — 
they underwent a solemn trial. Andthis circumstance _ 


in the Egyptian funerals, is one of the most remarkable 
to be found in ancient history. . 


It was a consolztion among the heathens, toa 
dying man, to leave a good name behind him; and 
they imagined that this is the only human blessing 
But the Egyp- 
tians would not suffer praises to be bestowed indis- 


of which death cannot deprive us. 





© About $611. 
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was to be obtained only from the public voice. The 
assembly of the judges met on the other side of a 
. lake, which they crossed ina boat. He who sat at 
_ the helm was called Charon, in the Egyptian lan- 
. guage; and this first gave the hint to Orpheus, who 
had been. in Egypt, and after him, to the other 
_ Greeks, to invent the fiction of Charon’s boat. As 
soon as a man was dead, he was brought to his trial. 
The public accuser was heard. If he proved that the 
_ deceased had led a bad life, his memory was con- 
_ demned,and he was deprived of burial. ‘The people 
_ admired the power of the laws, which extended even 
beyond the grave; and every one, struck with the 
_ disgrace inflicted on the dead person, was afraid to 
reflect dishonour on his own memory, and his family. 
. But.if the deceased person was not convicted of any 
crime, he was interred in an honourable manner. 
__ Astill more astonishing circumstance, in this public 
inquest upon the dead, was, that the throne itself 
was ‘no protection from it. Kings were spared 
during their lives, because the public peace was 
concerned in this forbearance ; but their quality did 
- not exempt them from the judgment passed upon the 
_ dead, and even some of them were deprived of 
- burial. This custom was imitated by the Israelites. 
' Wesee in Scripture, that bad kings were not interred 
- in the monuments of their ancestors. This practice 
_ suggested to princes, that if their majesty placed 
_ them out of the reach of men’s judgment while they 
__ were alive, they would at last be liable to it, when 
_ death should reduce them to a level with their 
_ subjects. 

When therefore a favourable judgment was pro- 

nounced on a deceased person, the next thing was 
to proceed to the ceremonies of interment. In his 
~ eulogy, no mention was made of his birth, because 
_ every Egyptian was deemed noble. No praises were 
considered as just or true, but such as related to the 
_ personal merit of the deceased. He was applauded 
_ for having received an excellent education in his 
younger years; and in his more advanced age, for 
having cultivated piety towards the gods, justice 
_ towards men, gentleness, modesty, moderation, and 
all other virtues which constitute the good man. 
_ Then all the people besought the gods to receive 


ae te, 


go. 

































the deceased into the assembly of the just, and to 
admit him as partaker with them of their everlasting 
felicity. it 
_. Toconclude this article of the ceremonies of fune- 
_ rals, it may not be amiss to observe so young pupils, 
_ the different manners in which the bodies of the 
_ dead were treated by the ancients. Some, as we 
observed of the Egyptians, exposed them to view 
after they had. been embalmed, and thus preserved 
- them to after ages. Others, as the Romans, burnt 
oh) -1 Lib. i.vc.'67. m Herod. I. ii. c. 164, 168. 

ie » Cant.i.8. Isa. xxxvi. 9. 

_ *Twelve aroure. - An Egyptian aroura was ten thousand square 
_ eubits, equal to three rods, two perches, 55 1-4 square feet of our 
Ameasuress2 5) 427 ; 

+ The Greek is, otvov récoapec dpvornpec, which some have made 













them on a funeral] pile; and others, again, laid them 
in the earth. 

The care to: preserve bodies without lodging tliem 
in tombs, appears injurious to human nature in general, 
and to those persons in particular to whom respect ‘ 
is designed to be shown by this custom ; because it 
exposes too visibly their wretched state and deformi- 
ty ; since, whatever care may’be taken, spectators see 
nothing but the melancholy and frightful remains of 
what they once were. The custom of burning dead 
bodies has something in it cruel and barbarous, in 
destroying so hastily the remains of persons once ~ 
dear tous. That of interment is certainly the most 
ancient and religious. It resfores to the earth what 
had been taken ‘from it ; and prepares our belief of a 
second restitution of our bodies, from that dust of 
which they were at first formed. 


\ 


CHAPTER III. a 


OF THE EGYPTIAN SOLDIERS AND WARe 


’ 


Tue profession of arms was in great repute among 
the Egyptians. After the sacerdotal families, the 
most illustrious, as with us, were those devoted toa 
military life. They were not only distinguished by _ 
honours, but by .ample liberalities. Every soldier 


_was allowed twelve aroure, that is, a piece of arable 


land very near answering to half a French acre,* ' ®° 
exempt from all tax or tribute. Besides this privi- 
lege, each soldier received a daily allowance of five | 
pounds of bread, two of flesh, and a quart of wine:t 
This allowance was sufficient to support part of their 
family. Such an indulgence made them more affec- . 
tionate to the person of their prince and_ the interest 
of their country, and more resolute in the defence of — 
both ; and as ' Diodorus observes, it was thought 
inconsistent with good policy, and even common sense, 
to commit the defence of a country to. men who had 
no interest in its preservation. -  . > ae 
™ Four hundred thousand soldiers were kept in 
continual pay; all natives of Egypt, and trained up 
in the exactest discipline. ‘They were inured to the 
fatigues of war, by a:'severe and rigorous education. 
There is an art of forming the body as well as the 
mind. ‘This art, lost by our sloth, was well known 
to the ancients, and ‘especially to the Egyptians. 
Foot, horse, and chariot races,were performed in Egypt 
with wonderful agility, and the world could not show — 
better horsemen than the Egyptians. "The Scrip- 
ture in several places speaks advantageously of their 
cavalry. 

Military laws were easily preserved in Egypt, , 
because sons received them from their fathers; the 
to signify a determinate quantity of wine, or any other liquid: 
others, regarding the etymology of the word dovorz7jo have transe — 
lated it by haustrum, a bucket, as Lucretius, lib. v. 51, others by 
haustus, a draught or sup. Herodotus says, this allowance was 


given only to the two thousand guards, who attended annually on 
the kings. Lib. ii. c. 168. : 


__. profession of war, as all others, being transmitted waist the property af their lands, which were every” 
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from father to son. °' Those who fled in battle, or || year covered by the overflowing of the Nile, they 
discovered any signs of cowardice, were only dis- || were obliged to have recourse to surveys; and this_ 
tinguished by some particular mark of ignominy; it || first taught them geometry. They were great ob- 
being thought more advisable to restrain them by || servers of nature, which, in a climate so serene, and — 
motives of honour, than by the terrors of punish- || under so intense a sun, was vigorous and fruitful. ’ 
ment. By this study and application they invented or im- 
' But notwithstanding this, J will not pretend to say, || proved the science of physic. The sick were not — 
that the Egyptians were a warlike people. It is of || abandoned to the arbitrary will and caprice of the 
little advantage to have regular and well-paid troops; || physician. He was obliged to follow fixed rules, 
to have armies exercised in peace, and employed only which were the observations of old and experienced 
in mock fights: it is war alone, and real combats, | practitioners, and written in the sacred books. While 
which form the soldier. Egypt loved peace, because || these rules were observed, the physician was not an- _ 
it loved justice, and fnaintained soldiers only for its || swerable for the success; otherwise, a miscarriage 
security. Its inhabitants, content with a country || cost him his life. This law checked, indeed, the 
which abounded in all things, had no ambitious || temerity of empirics; but then it might prevent new 
dreams of conquest. The Egyptians extended their || discoveries, and keep the art from attaining to its just — 
reputation in a very different. manner, by sending || perfection. Every physician, if Herodotus ® may be 
colonies into all parts of the world, and with them |} credited, confined his practice to the cure of one 
laws and politeness. ‘They triumphed by the wisdom || disease only ; one was for the eyes, another for the 
of their counsels, and the superiority of their know- || teeth, and so on. 
ledge ; and this empire of the mind appeared more What we have said of the pyramids, the laby saith 
_ .noble and glorious to them, than that which is |] and that infinite number of obelisks, temples, and 
_ achieved by arms and conquest. But, nevertheless, || palaces, whose precious remains still strike the he 4 
_ Egypt has given birth to illustrious conquerors, as will || holder with admiration, and in which the magnif- 
be observed hereafter, when we come to treat of its |} cence of the princes who raised them, the skill of the 
kings. . || workmen, the riches of the ornaments diffused over 
every part of them, and the just proportion and beau- 
CHAPTER IV. tiful symmetry of the parts, in which their greatest _ 
beauty consisted, seemed to vie with each other; . 
OF THEIR ARTS AND SCIENCES. works, in many of which the liveliness of the colours 
remains to this day, in spite of the rude hand of time, 
Tne Egyptians had an inventive genius, but di- || which commonly deadens or destroys them: all this, 


rected it only to useful projects. ‘Their Mercuries | I say, shcws the perfection to which architecture, 


filled Egypt with wonderful inventions, and left it || painting, sculpture, and all other arts, had arrived in 
scarcely ignorant of any thing which could contribute || Egypt. ag 
to accomplish the mind, or procure ease and happi- 4'The Egyptians entertained but a mean i opinion 
‘ness. The discoverers of any useful invention re- || of those gymnastic exercises, which did not contri- 
ceived, both living and dead, rewards worthy of their || bute to invigorate the body, or improve health; as 
profitable labours. It is this which consecrated the || well as of “music, { which they considered as a di- 
books of their two Mercuries, and stamped them with || version not only useless but dangerous, and only fit 
a divine authority. The first libraries were in Egypt; || to enervate the mind.’ 

and the titles they bore inspired an eager desire to 

enter them, and dive into the secrets they contained. 





They were called the remedy for the disease of the CHAPTER V. 
soul, * and that very justly, because the soul was there 
cured of ignorance, the most dangerous, and the pa- OF THEIR HUSBANDMEN, SHEPHERDS, AND ARTIFICERS. 


rent of all other maladies. 3; 
As their country was level, and the sky always ||, "Hussanpmen, shepherds, and artificers, formed the 
serche and unclouded, the Egyptians were among the || three classes of lower life in Egypt, but were nevers _ 
first who observed the courses of the planets.. These || theless held in very great esteem, particularly hus- 
observations led them to regulate the year {from the || bandmen and shepherds. The body politic requires 
course of the sun; for as Diodorus observes, their || a superiority and subordination of its several mem- 
_ year from the most remote antiquity, was composed bers; for as in the natural body, the eye may be said 
_of three hundred sixty-five days and six hours. ‘To || to hold the first rank, yet its lustre does not dart con- _ 













te a eee 

°Diod. p. 76. P Lib. ii..c. 84. solar year, such as Diodorus Siculus ascribes to the Egyptians. It ~ 

9 Diod. 1. i. p. 73. t Diod. |. i. p. 67, 68. will appear at first sight, by calculating their intercalations, that 

* Muxiic laroelov. those who first divided the year in this manner, were not ignorant, 

t It will not seem surprising that the Egyptians, who were the that to three hundred sixty-five days, some hours were ag be ad- 

most ancient observers of the celestial motions, shonld have arrived |] ded, to keep pace with the sun. = 
to this knowledge, when it is considered, that the lunar year made || ° i THy. é peony vopiceouy é 8 pévoy a&xonorov imépyew, és 2 

~ ase of by the Greeks and Romans, though it appears so incon- || kai BAaBepav, we ay éxOndiveow Tag TWY dvipay vox. a 

venient and irregular, supposed nevertheless a knowledge of the | 







en ae upon the eek the hands or even on those 
arts which are less honourable. In like manner, 
among the Egyptians, the priests, soldiers, and. 
scholars, » were distinguished. by particular honours ; 
pat all professions, to “the meanest, had their share in 
_ the public esteem, because the despising any man, 
~ whose labours, however mean, were useful to the 
‘state, was thought a crime. 
_ A better reason than the foregoing, might have 
inspired them at the first with these sentiments of 
~ equity and ‘moderation, which they so long pre- 
served. As they all descended from Cham ™* their 
common father, the memory of their still recent ori- 
gin occurring to the minds of all in those first ages, 
established among them a kind of equality, and 
sped, in their opinion, a nobility on every person 
"derived from the common stock. Indeed the differ- 
ence of conditions, and the contempt with which 
_ persons of the lowest rank are treated, are owing 
E merely to the distance from the common root; 3; which 
_ makes us forget that the meanest plebeian, when his 
descent is traced back to the source, is equally noble 
_ with those of the most elevated rank and titles. 
Be that as it will, no profession in Egypt was con- 
y. sidered as grovelling or sordid. By this means arts 
were raised to their highest perfection. The honour 
a which cherished them mixed with every thought and 
_ care for their improvement. Every man had his way 
cag of life assigned him by the laws, and it was per petu- 
ated from father to son. Two professions at one 
time, or a change of that which a man was born to, 
-_were never allowed. By this means, men became 
‘more able and expert in employments which they 
__had always exercised from their infancy; and every 
~ man adding his own experience to that of his ances- 
_tors, was more capable of attaining perfection in his 
a eee sercular art. Besides, this wholesome institution, 
- which had been established anciently throughout 
. © Egypt, extinguished all irregular ambition; and 
taught every man to sit down contented with his 
condition, without aspiring to one more clevated, 
_from interest, vain-glory, or levity. 
_ From this source flowed numberless inventions for 
the improvement of all the arts, and for rendering 
life more commodious, and trade more easy. I once 
- could not believe that * Diodorus was in earnest, in 
what he relates concerning the Egyptian industry, 
_viz. that this ae had found out a way, by an ar- 
> tificial fecundity, to hatch eggs without. the sitting of 
- the hen; but all modern travellers declare it to be a 
- fact, which certainly is worthy our investigation, and 
is said to be practised also in Europe. Their rela- 
tions inform us, that the Egyptians stow eggs in 
ovens, which are heated to such a temperament, and 
with such just proportion to the natural warmth of 
_ the hen, that the chickens produced by these means 
are as strong as those which are hatched the natural 
way. ‘The season of the year proper for this opera- 
=f *Diod. 1. i. p. 67. tTom. u. p. 64. * Lib. x. c. 54. 
* * Or Ham. 












































“ + Swineherds, in particular, had a general ill name throughout 
Psy Pt, as is they had the care of so impure an animal. Herodotus 


‘yate. 
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tion is, from the end of December to the erid of 
April; the heat in Egypt being too violent in the 
other months. During these four months, upwards 
of three hundred thousand eggs are laid in these. 
ovens, which, though they are not all successful, 
nevertheless produce vast numbers of fowls at an easy 
The art lies in giving the ovens a due degree 
of heat, which must not exceed a fixed proportion. 
About ten. days are bestowed in heating these ovens, — 
and very near as much time im hatching the eggs. 
It is very entertaining, say these travellers, to ob- 
serve the hatching of these chickens, some of which 
show at first nothing but their heads, others but half 
their bodies, and others again come quite out of the 
egg: these last, the mement they are hatched, make 
their way over the unhatched eggs, and form a divert- 
ing spectacle. *Corneiite le Bruyn, in his Travels, 
has collected the observations of other travellers on 
this subject. “ Pliny likewise mentions it; but it ap- 
pears from him, that the Egyptians, anciently, em- 
ployed warm dung, not ovens, to hatch eggs. 

] have said, that husbandmen particularly, and 
those who took care of flocks, were in great esteem in | 
Egypt, some parts of it excepted, where the latter 
were not suffered.f It was, indeed, to these two pro- 
fessions that Egypt owed its riches and plenty. It is” 
astonishing to reflect what advantages the Egyptians. _ 
by their art and labour, drew from a country of no 

reat extent, but whose soil was made wonderfully — 
fruitful by the inundations of the Nile, and the labo. 


‘rious industry of the inhabitants. 


It will be always so with every kingdom, pase 
governors direct all their actions to the public wel- | 
fare. ‘Theculture of lands, and the breeding of cattle 
will be an inexhaustible fund of wealth in all coun- 
tries, where, as in Egypt, these profitable callings 
are supported and encouraged by maxims of state and 
policy: and we may consider it as a misfortune, that 
they are at present fallen into so general a disesteem ; 
though it is from them that the most elevated ranks 
(as we esteem them) are furnished not only with the 
necessaries, but even the luxuries of life. ‘ For,” 
says Abbé-Fleury, in his admirable work, “Of the ~ 
manners of the Israelites,” where the subject I] am 
upon is thoroughly examined, “ it is the peasant who — 
feeds the citizen, the magistrate, the gentleman, the _ 
ecclesiastic ; and whatever artifice and craft may be 
used to convert money into commodities, and these 
back again into money; yet all must ultimately be 
owned to be received from the products of the earth, 
and the animals which it sustains and nourishes. 
Nevertheless, when we compare men’s different sta- 
tions of life together, we give the lowest place to the 
husbandman: and with many people a wealthy citi- 
zen, enervated with sloth, useless to the public, and 
void of all merit, has the preference, merely because 


he has more money, and lives a more easy and de- 
lightful life. 


(1. ii. c. 47.) tells us, that they were net permitted to enter the 


Egyptian temples, nor would any man give them his deugater in 
marriage. 


90 


wis 


“ But let us imagine to ourselves a country where 


_ 80 great a difference is not made between the several 


_ conditions; where the life of a nobleman is not made 


to consist in idleness and doing nothing, but ip a care- 


ful preservation of his liberty; that is, in a due sub- 


jection to the laws and the constitution; by a man’s 


_ subsisting upon his estate without a dependence on 


any one, and being contented to enjoy a little with 
‘liberty, rather than a great deal at the price of mean 
‘and base compliances: a country, whose sloth, effe- 
“minacy, and the ignorance of things necessary for 


& 
AN 


_- life, are held in just contempt; and where pleasure 


is less valued than health and bodily strength: in 
such‘a country, it will be much more for a man’s re- 


ae te to plough, and keep flocks, than to waste all 


is hours in sauntering from‘ place to place, in gaming 
and expensive diversions.” 
But we need not have récourse to Plato’s com- 


~ monwealth, for instances of men who have led these: 


useful lives. It was thus that the greatest part of 
mankind lived during near four thousand years; and 
that not only the Israelites, but the Egyptians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, that is to say, nations the 


‘most civilized, and most renowned for arms and wis- 


dom. ‘They all inculcate the regard which ought to 


be paid to agriculture, and the breeding of cattle: 
~ one of which (without saying any thing of hemp and 


flax so necessary for our clothing) supplies us by corn, 
fruits, and pulse, with not only a plentiful but deli- 


‘cious nourishment; and the other, besides its supply 


of exquisite meats to cover our tables, almost alone 
gives life to manufactures and trade, by the skins and 
stuffs it furnishes. 

Princes are commonly desirous, and their interest 


= certainly requires it, that the peasant who, in a lite- 
-ral sense, sustains the heat and burden of the day, 


and pays so great a proportion of the national taxes, 


~ should meet with favour and encouragement. 
- the kind and good intentions of princes are too often 


But 


- defeated by the insatiable and merciless avarice of 
those who are appointed to collect their revenues. 


History has transmitted to us a fine saying of Tibe- 
rius on this head. * A prefect of Egypt having aug- 
mented the annual tribute of the province, and, doubt- 


‘less, with the view of making his court to the empe- 


ror, remitted to him a sum much larger than was 
customary ; that prince, who, in the beginning of his 
reign, thought, or at least spoke justly, answered, 


' © That it was his design not to flay, but to shear his 


= sheep.”* 


CHAPTER VI. 


OF THE FERTILITY OF EGYPT. 
Unoer this head, I shall treat only of some plants 


peculiar to Egypt, and of the abundance of corn which 
_ it produced. 


xXiphilin. in apophthegm. Tre. Cass. 
yPlin. 1. xiii. c. 11. 2 Plin.-|. xr. 6. 1. 
* KeioecOai pe 7a 7pdBara, aN’ &x drokbpecOar Bedopat. 
+ The Papyrus was divided into thin flakes (into which it na- 


turally parted,) which being laid on a table, and moistened with 
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Papyrus. This isa plant from the root of whi- 





shoot out a great many triangular stalks, to the heignt 


of ten or eleven feet. ¥ ‘lhe ancients wrote at first 


upon palm leaves; next on the inside of the bark 
(liber) of trees, from whence the word liber came to 


signify a book; after that, upon tables covered over — 


with wax, on which the characters were traced with 
an instrument called Stylus, sharp-pointed at one end 
to write with,,and flat at the other, to efface what had 
been written; which gave occasion to the following 
expression of Horace: 


‘¢ Seepe stylum vertas, iterum que digna legi sint 
Scripturus.”” Sai. lib. i. x. ver. 72. 


Oft turn your style, if you desire to write ‘ 
Things that will bear a second reading— 


The meaning of which is, that a good performance 
is not to be expected without many erasures and cor- — 


rections. At last the use of paper { was introduced, 
and this was made of the bark of Papyrus, divided 
into thin flakes or leaves, which were very proper for 
writing ; and.this Papirus was likewise called Byblus. 


“ Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere byblos 
Noverat.”” Lucan. 


Memphis as yet knew not to form in leaves 
The wat’ry byblus. 
Pliny calls it a wonderful invention, { “ so useful to 
life, that it preserves the memory of great actions, 
and immortalizes those who achieved them.” Varro 


ascribes this invention to Alexander the Great, when © 
he built Alexandria: but he had only the merit of © 


making paper more common, for the invention was of 
much greater antiquity. The same Pliny adds, that 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus, substituted parchment 
instead of paper in emulation of Ptolemy, king of 
Egypt, whose library he was ambitious to excel by this 
invention, which had the advantage over paper. 
Parchment is the skin of a sheep dressed and made 
fitto write upon. It was called Pergamenum from 
Pergamus, whose kings had the honour of the inven- 
tion. All the ancient manuscripts are either upon 


parchment, or vellum, which is calf-skin, and a great 


deal finer than the common parchment. It is ver 
curious to see white fine paper wrought out of filthy 
rags picked up in the streets. 
was useful likewise for sails, tackling, clothes, cover- 
lets, &c. 

Linum. Flax is a plant whose bark, full of fibres 
or strings, is useful in making fine linen. The method 


of making this linen in Egypt was wonderful, and car- 


ried to such perfection, that the threads which were 


drawn out of them, were almost too small for the ob- 


servation of the sharpest eye. Priests were always 
habited in linen, and never in woollen; and all per- 
sons of distinction generally wore linen clothes. This 
flax formed a considerable branch of the Egyptian 
trade, and great quantities of it were exported inte 
the glutinous waters of the Nile, were afterwards pressed together 
and dried in the sun. : 

t “ Posted promiscué patuit usus rei, qué constat immortalita 
hominum—Charte usu maximé humanitas constat in memoria.” 
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eign countries. The manufacture of flax employed 
‘a great number of hands in Egypt, especially of the 
vomen, as appears from that passage of Isaiah, in 
which the prophet menaces Egypt with a drought of 
so terrible a nature, that it should interrupt every 
_ kind of labour: “Moreover they that work in fine flax, 
and they that weave net works shall be confounded.” 
_ We likewise find in Scripture, that one effect of the 
_ plague of hail, called down by » Moses upon Egypt, 
was the destruction of all the flax which was thee 
_bolled. This storm was in March. | 
~ Byssus.. © This was another kind of flax extremely 
_ fine and delicate, which often received a purple dye. 
It was very dear, and none but rich and wealthy 
persons could afford to wear it. Pliny, who gives 
_ the first place to the Asbeston, or Asbestinum, (i. e. 
the incombustible flax,) places the Byssus in the 
next rank; gnd says, that the dress and ornaments of 
the ladies were made of it.* It appears from the 
Holy Scriptures, that it was chiefly from Egypt that 
_ cloth made of this fine flax was brought: ¢ Fine linen 
_ with broidered work from Egypt. 
_ I take no notice of the Lotus, a very common plant, 
and in great request among the Egyptians, of whose 
berries in former times they made bread. There 
_ was another Lotus in Africa, which gave its name to 
the Lotophagi or Lotus eaters; because they lived 
upon the fruit of this tree, which had so delicious a 
taste, if Homer may be credited, that it made those 
_ who ate it forget all the sweets of their native coun- 
_ try, f as Ulysses found to his cost in his return from 
roy. : 
In general, it may be said, as Pliny observes,t 
“that the Egyptian pulse and fruits were excellent ; 
and might alone have sufficed for the nourishment of 
_ the inhabitants, such was their excellent quality,and so 
great their plenty.” And indeed working men lived 
then almost upon nothing else, as appears from 
_ those who were employed in building the pyra- 
» mids. 
_ Besides these rural riches, the Nile, from its fish,and 
_ the fatness it gave to the soil for the feeding of cattle, 
furnished the tables of the Egyptians with the most 
exquisite fish of every kind, and the most succulent 
flesh. This it was which made the Israelites so 
deeply regret the loss of Egypt, when they found 
themselves in the wilderness: “ Who,” say they, ina 
plaintive, and at the same time seditious tone, ‘ “ shall 
give us flesh to eat? We remember the flesh which 
we did eat in Egypt freely; the cucumbers, and 


~# Isa, xix. 9. b Exod. ix. 31. 
<’Plin. lib. XIX. c. 1. 4 Ezek. xxvii. 7. 
: f Numb. xi. 4, 5. & Exod xvi. 3. 

*  Proximus Byssino mulierum maximé deliciis genito: inven- 
tum jam est etiam [scilicet Linum] quod ignibus non absumetur, 
vivum id vocant, ardentesque in focis conviviorum ex eo vidimus 
mappas, sordibus exustis splendescentes igni magis, quam possent 
aquis:” i. e. A flax is now found ont, which is proof against the 
violence of fire; it is called living flax; and we have seen table 
napkins of it glowing in the fires of our dining-rooms; and 
: ceiving a lustre and a cleanliness from flames, which no water 
could have given it. 

— * Tay & boric Awroio bayou pedundéa kapTOV, 
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melons, and the Ieeks, and the onions, and the gare 
lick. &We sat by the flesh-pots, and we did eat 
bread to the full.” a 
But the great and matchless wealth of Egypt arose 
from its corn, which, even in an almost universa! 
famine, enabled it to support all the neighbouring 
nations, as it particularly did under Joseph’s admi- 
nistration. In later ages it was the, resource and 
most certain granary of Rome and Constantinople. 
It is a well known story, how a calumny raisea 
against St. Athanasius, viz. of his having threatened 
to prevent in future the importation of corn into 
Constantinople from Alexandria, incensed the empe-- 
ror Constantine against that holy bishop, because he 
knew that his capital city could not subsist without 
the corn which was brought to it from Egypt. ‘The 
same reason induced all the emperors of Rome to 
take so great a care of Egypt, which they considered 
as the nursing mother of the world’s metropolis. 
Nevertheless, the same river which enabled this 


province to support the two most populous cities in — 


the world, sometimes reduced even Egypt itself to 


the most terrible famine: and it is astonishing that 
Joseph’s wise foresight, which in fruitful years had — 


made provision for seasons of sterility, should not 
have taught these so much boasted politicians, to 
adopt similar precautions against the changes and 
inconstancy of the Nile. Pliny, in his panegyrice 
upon Trajan, paints with wonderful strength the ex- 
tremity to which that country was reduced by a 
famine under that prince’s reign, and his generous 
relief of it. The reader will not be displeased to 
read here an extract of it, in which a greater regard 
will be had to Pliny’s thoughts than to his expressions. 

The Egyptians, says Pliny, who gloried that they 
necded neither rain nor. sun to produce their corn, 
and who believed they might confidently contest the 
prize of plenty with the most fruitful countries of the 
world, were condemned to an unexpected drought, 
and a fatal sterility ; because the greatest part of 


their territories were deserted and left unwatered by © 
the Nile, whose inundation is the source and sure- 


standard of their abundance. “They then || im- 
plored that assistance from their prince which they 
had been accustomed to expect only from their river.” 
The delay of their relief was no longer than that 
which employed a courier to bring the melancholy 
news to Rome; and one would have imagined, that 
this misfortune had befallen them only to display 
with greater lustre, the generosity and goodness of § 
ysis, OBR EE. eOmaryyet ial arden, aedeoy ob8l veeoOat. : at 
Odyss. ix. ver. 94, 95. 


My TO TIC Awroio daywr, vécroro KaOnra. ver. 102. 
{*gyptus frugum quidem fertilissima, sedut propé sola iis carere 





possit, tanta est ciborum ex herbis abundantia.” Piiny, Ixxi.c. 15. + 


; es Inundatione, id est, ubertate regio fraudata, sic opem Cesaris 
invocavit, ut solet ammem suum.” 

§ ‘¢ Percrebuerat antiquitus urbem nostram nisi opibus Eygypti 
alisustentiarique. non posse. Superbiebat ventosa et insolens 
natio, quod : victorem | quidem populum pasceret tamen, quodque 
in suo flumine, in suis manibus, ve] abundantia nostra vel fanies 
esset. Refudimus Nilo suas copias. Recepit frumenta que 
miserat, deportatasque messes revexit.” 


he sent us.” 


292 


Cesar. “It was an ancient and general opinion, 
that our city could not subsist without provisions 
drawn from Egypt. This vain and proud nation 
oasted, that though conquered, they nevertheless fed 
their conquerors; that, by means of their river, 
either abundance or scarcity were entirely in their 
own disposal. But we now have returned the Nile 
his own harvests, and given him back the provisions 
Let the Egyptians be then convinced, 
by their own experience, that they are not necessary 
to us, and are only our vassals. Let them know 
that their ships do not so much bring us the provision 


we stand in need of, as the tribute which they owe us. 


And let them never forget, that we can do without 
them, but that they can never do without us. This 
most fruitful province had been ruined, had it not 
worn the Roman chains. The Egyptians, in their sove- 
reign, found a delivereranda father. Astonished at the 
sight of their granaries, filled without any labour of 


_ their own, they were at a loss to know to whom they 


owed this foreign and gratuitous plenty. ‘The famine 
of a people though at sucha distance from us, yet so 
speedily stopped, served only to let them feel the ad- 
vantage of living under our empire. “The * Nile 
may, in other times, have diffused more plenty on 
Egypt, but never more glory upon us.” May Heaven, 
content with this proof of the people’s patience and 


the prince’s generosity, restore for ever back to 


Egypt its ancient fertility ! 

Pliny’s reproach to the Egyptians, for their vain 
and foolish pride with regard to the inundations of 
the Nile, points out one of their most peculiar charac- 
teristics, and recals to my mind a fine passage of 
Ezekiel, where God thus speaks to Pharaoh, one of 


_ their kings: " “ Behold I am against thee, Pharaoh, 


king of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the 
midst of his rivers, which hath said, My river is my 
own, and I have made it for myself.” God perceived 


_an insupportable pride in the heart of this prince; a 


sense of security and confidence in the inundations of 
the Nile, independent entirely on the influences of 


heaven; as though the happy effects of this inunda- 


tion had been owing to nothing but his own care and 
labour, or those of his predecessors: “ the river is 
mine, and J have made it.” 
Before I conclude this second part, which treats of 
the manners of the Egyptians, | think it incumbent 
on me to bespeak the attention of my readers to dif- 
ferent passages scattered in the history of Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, and Moses, which confirm and _illus- 
trate part of what we meet with in profane authors 
upon this subject. They will there observe the per- 
fect polity which reigned in Egypt, both in the court 
and the rest of the kingdom; the vigilance of the 


prince, who was informed of all transactions, had a 


regular council, a chosen number of ministers, armies 
aver well Tiatained and disciplined, both of horse, 
foot, and armed chariots ; intendants in all the pro- 
vinces ; ; overseers or guardians of the public grana- 


h Ezek. xxix, 3, 9. 
Gen. xin. 10—20. k Diod. 1. 








ip. 41. 
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ries ; wise and exact dispensers a the corn (odoed 1 in 3 
them; a court composed of great officers of the 


crown, a captain of his guards, a chief cup-bearer, a cook 
master of his pantry 5 in a word, all things that 


compose a prince’s household, and constitute a mag: 
nificent court. — 
admire the fear in which the threatenings of Goc — 
were held, the inspector of all actions, and the judge 
of kings themselves; and the horror the Egyptiar 


had for adultery, which was acknowledged to be 1 — 
crime of so heinous a nature, that it alone was ope iis 


of bringing destruction on a nation. 


PART THE THIRD. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGS OF EC ’Te 


o part of ancient history is more  bscure or 
uncertain, than that of the first kings 0 “gypt. This 
proud - nation, fondly, conceited of is antiquity 
and nobility, thought it glorious to — se itself in an 
abyss of infinite ages, which seemed +» carry its pre-_ 
tensions backward to eternity.“ According to itsown — 
historians, first gods, and afterwards aemi-gods or he- 
roes, governed it successively, through a series of more 
than twenty thousand years. But the absurdity of 
this vain and fabulous claim is easily discovered. 

To gods and demi-gods, men succeeded as rulers 
or kings in Egypt, of whom Manetho has left us 
thirty dynasties or principalitics. This Manetho — 
was an Egyptian high-priest, and keeper of the sacred 
archives of Egypt, and had been instructed in the 
Grecian learning; he wrote a history of Egypt, 
which he pretended to have extracted from the — 
writings of Mercurius and other ancient memoirs, — 
preserved in the archives of the Egyptian temples. 
He drew up this history under the reign, and at the — 
command of Ptolemy Philadelphus. If lis thirty — 
dynasties are allowed to be successive, they make up 
a series of time of more than five thousand three hun- 
dred years, to the reign of Aleaander the Great ; but 
this is a manifest forgery. Besides, we find in Era- 
tosthenes,t who was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy 
Euergetes, a catalogue of thirty-eight kings of Thebes, 
ali different from those of Manetho. 
up of these difficulties has put the learned to a great 
deal of trouble and labour. The most effectual way 
to reconcile such contradictions, is to suppose, with 
almost all the modern writers upon this subject, that — 
the kings of these different dynasties did not reign 
successively after one another, but many of them at 
the same time, and in different countries of Egypt. 
There were in Egypt four principal dynasties, that _ 
of Thebes, of Thin, of Memphis, and of Tanis. I~ 
shall not here give my readers a list of the kings who. — 
have reigned in Egypt, of most of whom we have 
only the names transmitted to us. I shall only take 


notice of what seems to me most proper, to give 


youth the necessary light into this part of history, = 


*¢¢ Nilus Agypto quidem, sepe, sed oe nostrae. nunquam 7 
-largior fluxit.”” 


t An historian of Levene ‘4 


i But above all these, the readers wil! i 7 


The clearing | 































se sake principally I engaged in this under- 
ng; and I shall confine myself chiefly to the 
moirs left us by Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus 
oncerning the Egyptian kings, without even scru- 
ulously preserving the exactness of succession, at 
~least in the early part of the monarchy, which is very 
bscure ; and without pretending to reconcile these 
wo historians. Their design, especially that of 
rodotus, was not to lay before us an exact series 
the kings of Egypt, but only to point out those 
rinces whose history appeared to them most impor- 
nt and instructive. I shall follow the same plan, 
nd hope to be forgiven, for not having involved 
ither myself or my readers, in a labyrinth of almost 
extricable difficulties, from which the most able 
can scarce disengage themselves, when they pretend 
o follow the series of history, and reduce it to fixed 
and certain dates. The curious may consult the 
_ learned * in which this subject is treated in all its 
xtent. 
_ I must premise, that Herodotus, upon the credit of 
the Egyptian priests whom he had consulted, gives 
usa great number of oracles and singular incidents, 
all which, though he relates them as so many facts, 
the judicious reader will easily discover to be what 
_ they really are, fictions. 
The encient history of Egypt comprehends 2158 
years, and is naturally divided into three periods. 
__ The first begins with the establishment of the 
Egyptian monarchy, by Menes or Misraim, the son 
— of 'Cham, in the year of the world 1816 ; and-ends 
with the destruction of that monarchy by Cambyses, 



















_king of Persia, in the year of the world 3479. This 
_ first period contains 1663 years. 
_ The second period is intermixed with the Persian 


‘2, 
5 


_ Alexander the Great, which happened in the year 
_ 3681, and consequently includes 202 years. 

_ The third period is that in which anew monarchy 
— was formed in Egypt by the Lagide, or Ptolemies, 
descendants from Lagus, to the death of Cleopatra 
- the last queen of Egypt, in 3974; and this last com- 
_prehends 293 years. ; 
{shall now treat only of the first period, reserving 
the two others for the eras to which they belong. 





The Kings of Ezypt. 


t+ Menes. Historians are unanimously agreed, that 
Menes was the first king of Egypt. It is pretended, 
and not without foundation, that he is the same with 
_ Migraim, the son of Cham. 

Cham was the second son of Noah. When the 
amily of the latter, after the extravagant attempt of 

ilding the tower of Babel, dispersed themselves 
> a ew bean Ae aeiepeiae Tia Seren erent 
1 Or Ham. m Or Cush, Gen. x. 6. 
Herod. 1. ii. p. 99. Diod.1.i. p. 42. ° Diod. |. i. p. 44, 45. 
Bese ? See Sir Isaac Newton’s Chronology, p. 30. 
*Sir John Marsham’s Canon Chronic. Father Pezron ; the 
ttations of F. Tournemine, and Abbé Sevin, &c. 

oe : + A.M. 1816. Before J.C. 2188 _ 





and Grecian history, and extends to the death of | 
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into different countries, Cham retired to Africa, and 
it doubtless was he who afterwards was worshipped 
as a god, under the name of Jupiter Ammon. He 
had four children, ™ Chus, Misraim, Phut, and Canaan. 
Chus settled in Ethiopia, Misraim in Egypt, which 
generally is called in Scripture after his name, and 
by that of Cham {his father; Phut took possession 


of that part of Africa, which lies westward of 
Egypt; and Canaan, of the country which after- 


wards bore his name. The Canaanites are certainly 
the same people who are called almost always Phe- 


nicians by the Greeks, of which foreign name no _ 
reason can be given, any more than of the oblivion of 


the true one. 

" T return to Misraim. 
same with Menes, whom all historians declare to be 
the first king of Egypt, the institutor of the worship 


of the gods, and of the ceremonies of the sacrifices. 
Busiris, some ages after him, built the famous city-_ 


of Thebes, and made it the seat of his empire. We 





He is allowed to be the 


have elsewhere taken notice of the wealth and mag- ~ = 


nificence of this city. This prince is not to be 
confounded with Busiris, so infamous for his cruelties. 

Osymandyas. 
description of many magnificent edifices, raised by 
this king; one of which was adorned with sculptures 


° Diodorus gives a very particular — 


and paintings of exquisite beauty, representing his _ = 


expedition against the Bactrians, a people of Asia, - 


whom he had invaded with four hnndred thousand. 
foot and twenty thousand horse. In another part of 


the edifice, was exhibited an assembly of the judges, — 


whose president wore on his breast a picture of Truth, 


with her eyes shut, and himself was surrounded: ~ 
with books; an emphatic emblem, denoting that — 


judges ought to be perfectly versed in the laws, and 
impartial in the administration of them. 


The king likewise was painted here, offering to — 


the gods gold and silver, which he drew every year 


from the mines of Egypt, amounting to the sum of = 


sixteen millions.|| 


Not far from hence was seen a magnificent library, _ 


the oldest mentioned in history. Its title or inscrip- 


tion on the front.was, “The office or treasury of | 
Near it? 
were placed statues, representing all the Egyptian gods, 
to each cf whom the king made suitable offerings: by 


remedies for the diseases of the soul.” 


which he seemed to be desirous of informing poste- 
rity that his life and reign had been crowned with 
piety to the gods, and justice to men. 


His mausoleum displayed uncommon magnificence ; ° 
it was encompassed with a circle of gold, a cubit in_ 


breadth, and 365 cubits in circumference; each of 
which showed the rising and setting of the sun, 
moon, and the rest of the planets. 
this king’s reign, the Egyptians divided the year into 
twelve months, each consisting of thirty days; to 


i 
¢ The footsteps of its old uame (Mesraim) remain to this day 
among the Arabians, who callit Mesre: by the testimony of Plu- 


tarch it was called Xnpia, Chemai by an easy corruption of Chomai, 


and this for Cham or Ham. 
| Three thousand two hundred myriads o° mine. About 
$460,000,000. 





? For, so early as. 


’ 


\ 24: - 
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. which they added every year five days and six hours. | 


The spectator did not know which to admire most in 
this stately monument, whether the richness of its 
“materials, or the genius and industry of the artists. 
4 Uchoreus, one of the successors of Osymandyas, 
_ built the city of Memphis. This city was 150 fur- 
longs, or more than seven leagues in circumference, 
and stood at the point of the Delta, in that part where 
the Nile divides itself into several branches or 
streams. Southward from the city, he raised a lofty 
mole. On the right and left he dug very deep moats 
_ to receive the river. These were faced with stone, 
and raised, near the city, by strong causeys; the 
whole designed to secure the city from the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, and the incursions of the enemy. 


A city so advantageously situated, and so strongly | 


fortified, that it was almost the key of the Nile, and, 
by this means, commanded the whole country, be- 
came soon the usual residence of the Egyptian kings. 

_ It kept possession of this honour, till Alexandria was 
built by Alexander the Great. 

Meris. ‘This king made the famous lake, which 
went by his name, and whereof mention has been 
already made. 

Egypt had long been governed by its native * 
princes, when strangers called Shepherd-kings, (Hy- 

cos in the Egyptian language) from Arabia or Phe- 
nicia, invaded and seized a great part of Lower Egypt, 
and Memphis itself; but Upper Egypt remained un- 
conquered, and the kingdom of Thebes existed till 
‘the reign of Sesostris. ‘These foreign princes go- 
verned about 260 years. 

* Under one of these princes, called Pharaoh in 
Scripture, (a name common to all the kings of Egypt,) 
Abraham arrived there with his wife Sarah, who was 
exposed to great hazard, on account of her exquisite 
beauty, which reaching the prince’s ear, she was by 
him taken from Abraham, upon the supposition that 
she was not his wife, but only his sister. 


_  } Thethmosis, or Amosis, having expelled the Shep- 


herd-kings, reigned in Lower Egypt. 

_ t Long after his reign, Joseph was brought a slave 
into Egypt, by some Ishmaelitish merchants; sold 
to Potiphar; and, by a series of wonderful events, 


; enjoyed the supreme authority, by his being raised 


to the chief employment. of the kingdom. I shall 
pass over his history, as it is so universally known. 
- But I must take notice of a remark of Justin, (the 
_epitomizer of Trogus Pompeius * an excellent histo- 
rian of the Augustan age,) viz. that Joseph, the 
youngest of Jacob’s children, whom his brethren, 
through envy, had sold to foreign merchants, being 


4 Diod. p. 46 Gen. xii. 10—20. A.M. 2084. Before 
JF €./1920. 
sib. xxxvi. c. 2. t Exod. i. 8. 
«Exod. i. 11, 13, 14, x Lib. iii, p. 74. 


“® A.M. 1920” Before J. C. 2084. 
TrAs M.:2179.")-Before: JC. 18253 
t A. M. 2276. Before J. C. 1728. 
~ | Justin ascribes this gift of heaven to Joseph’s skill in magical 
arts: §¢Cim magicas ibi artes (Egypto sc) solerti ingenio perce- 
pisset,” &c. 
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which it was menaced, and was extremely caressed 
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endowed from heaven || with the intergnctanron ‘it 
dreams, and a knowledge of futurity, preserved, by 
his uncommon prudence, Egypt from the famine with — 


by the king. 

§ Jacob also went into Egypt with his whole family, 
which met with the kindest treatment from the 
Egyptians, whilst Joseph’s important services were 
fresh in their memories. But after his death, say 
the Scriptures, ‘ “ there arose up a new king, which 
knew not- Joseph.” 

** Rameses-miamun, according to Archbishop Ush- 
er, was the name of the king, whois called Pharaoh in 
Scripture. He reigned sixty-six years, and oppressed 
the Israelites in a most grievous manner. ““ He | 
set over them task-masters to afflict them with their 
burdens, and they built for Pharaoh treasure-cities, 
tt Pithom and Raamses and the Egyptians made 
the children of Jsrael to serve with rigour, and they 
made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar 
and in brick, and in all manner of service in. the _ 
field; all their service wherein they made them 
serve, was with rigour.” ‘This king had two sons, 
Amenophis and Busiris. _ 

tt Amenophis, the eldest, succeeded him. He was 
the Pharaoh, under whose reign the Israelites de. _ 
parted out of Egypt, and was drowned in passing the | 
Red Sea. , 

\||| Father Tournemine makes Sesostris, of whom 
we shall speak immediately, the Pharaoh who raised 
the persecution against the Israelites, and oppressed 
them with the most painful toils. This is exactly 
agreeable to the account given, by Diodorus, of this. 
prince, who employed in his Egyptian works only 
foreigners; so that we may place the memorable 
event of the passage of the Red Sea, under his son 
Pheron ;§§ and the characteristic of impiety ascribed 
to him by Herodotus, greatly strengthens the proba- 
bility of this conjecture. The plan I have proposed — 
to follow in this history, excuses me from entering 
into chronological discussions. 

* Diodorus, speaking of the Red Sea, has made 
one remark very worthy our observation; a tradi- 
tion (says that historian) has been transmitted 
through the whole nation, from father to son, for 
many ages, that once an extraordinary ebb dried up 
the sea, so that its bottom was seen; and that a vio- - 
lent flow immediately after brought back the waters 
to their former channel. It is evident, that the 
miraculous passage of Moses over the Red Sea is 
here hinted at; and | make this remark, purposely 
to admonish young students, not to slip over, in their 
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These cities were appointed to preserve, as in a store-house, the 
corn, oil, and other products of Egypt... VATAR., 

t A. M. 2494. Before J. C. 1510. \jl| A. M.. 2513. Be- 
fore J. C. 1491. 

§§ This name bears a great resemblance to Pharaoh, which was 
common to the Egyptian kings. M 





erusal of tiithiota, these precious remains of anti- 
 quity ; especially-when they bear, like this passage, 
_ any relation to religion. 

_ Archbishop Usher says, that Amenophis left two 
‘sons, one called Sesothis or Sesostris, and the other 
4 Armais., The Greeks call him Belus, and his two 
al sons Egyptus and Danaus. 

Y Sesostris. was not only one of the most powerful 
kings of Egypt, but one of the greatest conquerors of 
which antiquity can boast. 

_ His father, whether by inspiration, caprice, or, as 
_ the Egy ptians say, by the authority of an oracle, 
ae a design of making his son a conqueror. 

This he set about after the Egyptian manner, that 
_ is, in a great and noble way. All the male children, 
~ born the same day with Sesostris, were, by the king’s 
~ order, brought to court. Here they were educated 
as if they had been his own children, with the same 
care which was bestowed on Sesbstits: with whom 
_ they were brought up. He could not possibly have 
_ given him more faithful ministers, nor officers who 
- more zealously desired the success of hisarms. The 

chief part of their education was, the inuring them, 
+) from their infancy, to a hard and laborious life, in 
_ order that they might one day be capable of sus- 
ar eos with ease the toils of war. They were 
_never suffered to eat, till they had run, on foot cr 
_ horseback, a considerable race. Hunting was their 
“most common exercise. 
eS” Alian remarks that Sesostris was taught by Mer- 
cury, who instructed him in politics, and the art of 
government. ‘This Mercury, is he whom the Greeks 
called Trismegistus, i. e. thrice great. Egypt, his 
native aun, owes to him the invention of almost 
every art. The two books, which go under his 
name, bear such evident characters of novelty, that 
_ the forgery is no longer doubted. There was ano- 
ther Mercury, who’also was very famous amongst 
the Egyptians for his rare knowledge; and of much 
greater antiquity than he of whom we have been 
speaking. Jamblicus, a priest of Egypt, affirms, that 
_ it was customary with the Egyptians to affix the name 
- of Hermes or Mercury to all the new books or in- 
_ ventions that were offered to the public. 
When Sesostris was more advanced in years, his 
_ father sent him against the Arabians, in order to ac- 
- quire military knowledge. Here the young prince 
_ learned to bear hunger and thirst; and subdued a 
nation which till then had never been conquered. 
‘Phe youths educated with him attended him in all 
_his campaigns. 
Accustomed by this conquest to martial toils, he 
_ was next sent by his father to try his fortune West: 
ward. He invaded Libya, and subdued the greatest 
part of that vast country. 
__* Sesostriss During this expedition his father 
died, and left him capable of attempting the greatest 
enterprises. He formed no less a design than that 
of the. conquest of of the world. But before he left his 


y Herod. 1. ii. . cap. 102, 110. Diod. J. i. p. 48, 54. 
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kingdom, he provided for his domestic security, in 
winning the hearts of his subjects by his generosity, 
justice, and a popular and obliging behaviour. He 
was no less studious to gain the affection of his off- 


cers and soldiers, whom he wished to be ever ready | 


to shed the last drop of their blood in his service; 


persuaded that his enterprises would all be unsuc-. 
cessful, unless his army should be attached te his_ 


person by all the ties of esteems affection, and inter- 
est. He divided the country into thirty-six govern- 


ments, (called Nomi,) and bestowed them on persons. 


of merit, and of the most approved fidelity. 


In the mean time he made the requisite prepara- 
tions, levied forces, and headed them with officers of. 
the greatest bravery and reputation; and these were. 


taken chiefly from among the youths who had been 
educated with him. He had seventeen hundred of 
these officers, who were all capable of inspiring his. 


troops with resolution, a love of discipline, and a- 
His army con- — 


zeal for the service of their prince. 
sisted of six hundred thousand foot, and twenty-four 


thousand horse, besides twenty-seven thousand armed _ 


chariots. 

He began his expedition by invading Asthiopia, 
situated on the south of Egypt. He made it tribu- 
tary, and obliged the nations of it to furnish him an- 


nually with a certain quantity of ebony, ivory, and— 


gold. 
He had fitted out a fleet of four hundred aap and 


| ordering it to advance to the Red Sea, made himself 


master of the isles and cities lying on the coasts of 
that sea. 


25. 


He himself heading his land army, over-— 


ran and subdued Asia with amazing rapidity, and 


advanced farther into India than Hercules, Bacchus, 
and in after-times Alexander himself, had ever done ; 
for he subdued the countries beyond the Ganges, and 
advanced as far as the Ccean. One may judge from. 
hence how unable the more neighbouring countries 
were to resist him. ‘The Scythians, as far as the 
river Dan, as well as Armenia and Cappadocia, were. 
conquered. He left a colony in the ancient king- 


dom of Colchos, situated to the east of the Black | 


Sea, where the Egyptian customs and manners, have 
been ever since retained. Herodotus saw in Asia 
Minor, from one sea to the other, mcnuments of his 
victories. In several countries was read the follow- 
ing inscription engraven on pillars: “ Sesostris, king 
of kings and lord of —_ subdued this country by 
the power of his arms.” Such pillars were found even 
in Thrace, and his empire extended from the Ganges 
to the Danube. In his: expeditions, some nations 
bravely defended their liberties, and others yielded 


them up without making the least resistance. This dis- © 


parity was denoted by him in hieroglyphical figures, 
on the monuments erected to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of his victories, agreeably to the Egyptian 
practice. 

The scarcity of provisions in Thrace stopped the 
progress of his conquests, and prevented his ad- 
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vancing farther in Europe. One remarkable circum- 
stance is observed in this conqueror, who never once 
thought, as others had done, of preserving his acqui- 


: sitions; but contenting himself with the glory of 


having subdued and despoiled so many nations, after 
having made wild havoc up and down the world for 
nine years, he confined himself almost within the 
ancient limits of Egypt, a few neighbouring provinces 
excepted; nor do we find any traces or footsteps of 
this new empire, either under himself or his succes- 


 SOrs. 


He returned therefore leaden Sith the spoils of the 


~ vanquished nations, dragging after him a numberless 


multitude of captives, and covered with greater glory 


_ than any of his predecessors; that glory I mean 


which employs so many tongues and pens in its 
praise; which consists in invading a great number 
of provinces in a hostile way, and is often productive 
He rewarded his officers 
and soldiers with a truly royal magnificence, in pro- 
portion to their rank and merit. He made it both 
his pleasure and duty, to put the companions of his 
victory in such a condition as might enable them to 
enjoy, during the remainder of their days, a calm and 
easy reposé, the just reward of their past toils. 

With regard to himself, for ever careful of his own 
reputation, and still more of making his power ad- 
vantageous to his subjects, he employed the repose 
which peace allowed him, in raising works that 
might contribute more to the enriching of Egypt, 
than the immortalizing his name; works, in which 
the art and industry of the workmen was more ad- 


- mired, than the immense sums which had been ex- 


b pended on them. 


A hundred famous temples, raised as so many 
monuments of gratitude to the tutelar gods of all the 
cities, were the first, as well as the most illustrious, 
testimonies of his victories; and he took care to 
publish in the inscriptions on them, that these 

mighty works had been completed without burden- 
ing any of his subjects. He made it his glory to be 
tender of them, and to employ only captives in these 
monuments of his conquests. The Scriptures take 
notice of something like this, where they speak of 
the buildings of Solomon.* But he prided himself 
particularly i in adorning and enriching the temple of 
Vulcan at Pelusium, in acknowledgment of the pro- 
tection which he fancied that god had bestowed on 
him, when, on his return fiom | his expeditions, his 
brother had a design of destroying him in that city, 
with his wife and “children, by setting fire to the 

apartment where he lay. 

His great work was, the raising, in every part of 
Egypt, a considerable number of high banks or 
moles, on which new cities were built, in order that 
these might be a security for men and beasts during 
the inundations of the Nile. 

*Tacit. Ann. 1. ti. c. 60. 
* 2. Chron. viii. 9. But of the children of Israel did Solomon 
make no servants for his work. 


t+ 150 stadia, about 18 miles English. 
¢ “ Legevantur indicta gen ibus tributa—haud minis magnifica 
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sides of the river, a great number of canals, for the 
conveniency of trade and the conveying of pro- — 


visions, and for the settling an easy correspondence — 


between such cities as were most distant from one 


another. 
was, by these canals, made inaccessible to the cavalry 


of its enemies, which before had so often harassed it~ 


by repeated incursions. 
He did still more. 


to Heliopolis, that is, for upwards of seven leagues. 

Sesostris might have been considered as one of the 
most illustrious and most boasted heroes of antiquity, 
had not the lustre of his warlike actions, as well as 
his pacific virtues, been tarnished by a thirst of 


glory, and a blind fondness for his own grandeur, 


which made him forget that he was aman. The 
kings and chiefs of the conquered nations came, at 


stated times, to do homage to their victor, and pay — 


him the appointed tribute. On every other occa- 
sicn, hé treated them with sufficient humanity and 


generosity. But when he went to the temple, or. 


Besides the advantages of traffic, Egypt — 


To secure Egypt from the in- - 
roads of its nearer neighbours, the Syrians and Ara- 
bians, he fortified all the eastern coast from Pelusium — 


entered his capital, he caused these princes tobe _ 


harnessed to his car, four abreast, instead of horses ; 
and valued himself upon his being thus drawn by the 
lords and sovereigns of other nations. What | am 


most surprised at, is, that Diodorus should rank this 


foolish and inhuman vanity among the most shining 
actions of this prince. 

Being grown blind in his old age, he died by his 
own hands, after- having reigned thirty-three years, 
and left his kingdom infinitely rich. His empire, 


nevertheless, did not reach beyond the fourth gene- 


ration. But there still remained, so low as the reign 


of Tiberius, magnificent monuments, which showed | 


the extent of Egypt under # Sesostris, and the im- 
mense tributes which were paid to it.f 


I now go back to some facts which {ook place i in 
this period, but which were omitted, in order that I 


might not break the thread of the history, and now 
I shall but barely mention them. 


|| About the era in question, the Egyptians settled 


themselves in divers parts of the earth. The colony, 
which Cecrops led out of Egypt, built twelve cities, 


or rather towns, of which he composed the kingdom 


of Athens. 

We observed, that the brother of Sesostris, called 
hy the Greeks Danaus, had formed a design to mur- 
der him, on his return to Egypt, after his conquests.§ 


But being defeated in his horrid project, he was - 


obliged to fly. He thereupon retired to Peloponne- 
sus, where he seized upon the kingdom of Argos, 
which had been founded about four hundred years 
before, by Inachus. 


** Busiris, brother of Amenophis, soinfamousamong _ 


quam nune vi Parthorum ant potentid Romana jubentur. nae 
scribed on pillars, were read the tributes imposed on vanquished 
nations, which were not inferior to those now paid | to the Parthian 


and Roman powers. 


|| A. M. 2448, $ A. M. 2530. 
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ancients for his cruelties, exercised his tyranny 
that time on the banks of the Nile; and barba- 
rously murdered all foreigners who landed in his 
country: this was probably during the absence of 
Sesostris. 

* About the same time, Cadmus brought from 
be - Syria into Greece, the invention of letters. Some 
_ pretend, that these characters or letters were Egyp- 
_ tian, and that Cadmus himself was a native of Egypt, 
and not of Pheenicia; and the Egyptians, who as- 
_ cribe to themselves the invention of every art, and 
_ boast a greater antiquity than any other nation, give 
_ to their Mercury the honour of inventing letters. 
Most of the learned ft agree, that Cadmus carried the 
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_ Pheenician or Syrian letters into Greece, and that 


a 






those letters were the same as the Hebraic; the He- 
_ brews, who formed but a small nation, being compre- 
hended under the general name of Syrians. Joseph 
Scaliger, in his notes on the Chronicon of Eusebius, 
proves, that the Greek letters, and those of the Latin 
alphabet formed from them, derive their original 
- from the ancient Phoenician letters, which are the 
_ same with the Samaritan, and were used by the Jews 
_ before the Babylonish captivity. Cadmus carried 
- only sixteen letters { into Greece, eight others being 
added afterwards. : 
_ J return to the history of the Egyptian kings, whom 
_ I shall hereafter rank in the same order as Herodotus 
__ has assigned to them. 
____Pheron succeeded Sesostris in his kingdom, but not 
_ in his glory. ° Herodotus relates but one action of 
_ his, which shows how greatly he had degenerated 
_ from the religious sentiments of his father. In an 
extraordinary inundation of the Nile, which ex- 
ceeded eighteen cubits, this prince, enraged at the 
_ wild havoc which was made by it, threw a javelin at 
_ the river, as if he intended thereby to chastise its in- 
~solence; but was himself immediately punished for 
his impiety, if the historian may be credited, with 
the loss of sight. 
4 Proteus. || He was of Memphis, where, in He- 
- rodotus’s time, his temple was stillstanding, in which 
~ was a chapel dedicated to Venus the Stranger. It 
is conjectured that this Venus was Helen. For, in 
_ the reign of this monarch, Paris the Trojan, return- 
- ing home with Helen, whom he had stolen, was 
driven by a storm into one of the mouths of the Nile, 
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Proteus at Memphis, who reproached him in the 
strongest terms for his base perfidy and guilt, in 
stealing the wife of his host, and with her all the 


effects in his house. He added, that the only rea-— 


son why he did not punish him with death (as his 
crime deserved) was, because the Egyptians were 
careful not to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
strangers: that he would keep Helen, with all the 
riches that were brought with her, in order to re 


store them to their lawful owner: that as for him- 


self(Paris,) he must either quit his dominions in three 
days, or expect to be treated as an enemy. The 
king’s order was obeyed. Paris continued his voy- 
age, and arrived at Troy, whither he was closely 
pursued by the Grecian army. ‘The Greeks sum- 


moned the Trojans to surrender Helen, and with her - 


all the treasures of which her husband had been 
plundered. The Trojans answered, that neither 


Helen, nor her treasures, were in their city. And — 


indeed, was it at all likely, says Herodotus, that 
Priam, who was so wise an old prince, should choose 
to see his children and country destroyed before his 
eyes, rather than give the Greeks the just and rea- 
sonable satisfaction they desired? But it was to no 


purpose for them to affirm with an cath, that Helen 
was not in their city; the Greeks, being firmly per- — 


suaded that they were trifled with, persisted obsti- 
natelv in their unbelief: the deity, continues the 
same historian, being resolved that the Trojans, by 
the total destruction of their city and empire, should 
teach the affrighted world this lesson: § THat creat 
CRIMES ARE ATTENDED WITH AS GREAT AND SIGNAL PUNISH 
MENTS FROM THE OFFENDED cops. Menelaus, on his 
return from Troy, called at the court of king Pro- 


teus, who restored him Helen, with all her treasure. © 


Herodotus proves, from some passages in Homer, 
that the voyage of Paris to Egypt was not unknown 
to this poet. 

Rhampsinitus. 
concerning the treasury built by this king, who was 
richer than all his predecessors, and his descent into 
hell, has so much the air of romance and fiction, as 
to deserve no mention here. 

Till the reign of this king, there had been some 
shadow, at least, of justice and moderation in Egypt; 


What is related by © Herodotus 


- 


but in the two following reigns, violence and cruelty — 


usurped their place. 
‘ Cheops and Cephren. 





called Canopic; and from thence was conducted to 


eHerod. |. ii. c. 111. Diod. 1. i. p. 54. A. M. 2547. 
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Herod. I. ii. c. 112, 126. A.M. 2800. Before J. C. 1204. 

L. ii. c. 121, 123. Herod. J. ii. c. 124, 128. Diod. 1. i, p. 57. 
; * A. M. 2549. 
+ The reader may consult, on this subject, two learned disser- 
tations of Abbé Renaudot, inserted in the second volume of The 
History of the Academy of Inscriptions. 
 ¢ The sixteen letters brought by Cadmus into Greece, are 
ay By 7, O5 & ty Ky Ay fy Vy 0, 7, P, G, T, v- Palamodes, at the 
e siege of Troy, i. e. upwards of two hundred and fifty years lower 
‘than Cadmus, added the four following, & 9, $, x3 and Sinfo- 
-nides, a long time after, invented the four others, namely, , w, 
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oe {| 1 donot think myself obliged to enter here into a discussion, 
which would be attended with very perplexing difficulties, should 














pretend to reconcile the series, or succession of the kings, as _ 


given by Herodotus, with the opinion of Archbishop Usher. This 
last supposes, with many other learned men, that Sesostris is the 
son of that Egyptian king who was drowned in the Red Sea, whose 
reign must consequently have begun in the year of the world 2513, 
and continued till the year 2547, since it lasted thirty-three years. 
Should we allow fifty years to the reign of Pheron his son, there 
would still be an interval of above two hundred years between 
Pheron and Proteus, who, according to Herodotus, was the imme- 
diate successor of the former ; since Proteus lived at the time of the 
siege of Troy, which, according to Usher, was taken A. M. 2820. 
I know not whether his almost total silence on the Egyptian kings 
after Sesostris, was owing to his sense of this difficulty. I suppose 
a long interval to have occurred between Pheron and Proteus; ac- 
cordingly Diodorus (lib. i. p. 54.) fills it up with a great many 
kings; and the same must be said of some of the following kings. 

§ ‘Qe roy pey@uy acunpdarwy psyadat ie Kai ti Tipwpiat mapa 
Twv Dewy. 


These two princes, who 
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were truly brothers by the similitude of their man- 


ners, seem to have vied with each other which of 


' them should distinguish himself most, by a_bare- 
faced impiety towards the gods, and a barbarous in- 
humanity to men. Cheops reigned fifty years, and 
his brother Cephren fifty-six years after him. They 
kept the temples shut during the whole time of their 
long reigns; and forbade the offering of sacrifices 
under the severest penalties. On the other hand, 
they oppressed their subjects by employing them in 
the most grievous and useless works; and sacrificed 
_the lives of numberless multitudes of men, merely to 
gratify a senseless ambition of immortalizing their 


__ names by edifices of an enormous magnitude, and a 


boundless expense. It is remarkable, that those 
stately pyramids, which have so long been the ad- 
miration of the whole world, were the effect of the 
irreligion and merciless cruelty of those princes. 

& Mycerinus. He was the son of Cheops, but of a 

_ character opposite to that of his father. So far 

from walking in his steps, he detested his conduct, 
and pursued quite different measures. He again 
opened the temples of the gods, restored the sacri- 
fices, did all that lay in his power to comfort his 
subjects, and make them forget their past miseries ; 
and believed himself set over them for no other pur- 
_ pose but to exercise justice, and to make them taste 
all the blessings of an equitable and peaceful ad- 
ministration. He heard their complaints, dried 
' their tears, alleviated their misery, and thought him- 
self not so much the master as the father of his 
sine This procured him the love of them all. 

Jgypt resounded with his praises, and his name com- 
manded veneration in all places. 

One would naturally conclude, that so prudent and 
humane a conduct must have drawn down on Myce- 
rinus the protection of the gods. But it happened 
far otherwise. His misfortunes began from the death 
of a darling and only daughter, in whom his whole 
jelicity consisted. He ordered extraordinary ho- 
nours to be paid to her memory, which were still 
~ continued in Herodotus’s time. This historian in- 
forms us, that in the city of Sais, exquisite odours 
were burnt, in the day-time, at the tomb of this prin- 
cess; and that during the night a lamp was kept 
constantly lighted. 

He was told by an oracle, that his reign would 
continue but seven years. And as he complained of 
this to the gods, and inquired the reason, why so 
jong and prosperous a reign had been granted to his 
father and uncle, who were equally cruel and impi- 
ous, whilst his own, which he had endeavoured so 
carefully to render as equitable and mild as it was 
possible for him to do, should be so short and un- 
happy; he was answered, that these were the very 
causes of it, it being the will of the gods to oppress 
~ Herod. 1. ii. p. 139, 140. Diod. p. 58. 

k Herod. 1. ii. c. 136. 

i] Kings, iii. 1. “A. M. 2991. 

Kings, xi. 40. and xii, A. 


2 Chron. xii. 1—9. 
. The remaider of ‘the inscription, as we find it in Herodotus, 
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and afflict Egypt during the space of 150 years, as a 
punishment for its crimes; and that his reign, which 
was to have been like those of the preceding mo- 


narchs, of fifty years’ continuance, was shortened on 
account of his too great lenity. Mycerinus likewise 
built a pyramid, but much inferior in dimensions to 
tnt of his father. 

h Asychis. 


The law added, that in case the son took no care to 


redeem his father’s body by restoring the loan, both — 
himself and his children should be deprived for ever . 


of the rights of sepulture. 


He valued himself for having surpassed all his’ 


predecessors, by building a pyramid of brick, more 
magnificent, if this king was to be credited, than any 
hitherto seen. 


founder’s order, was engraved upon it. Compare me 


not with pyramids built of stone, which I as much excel 


as Jupiter does all the other gods.* 


If we suppose the six preceding reigns (the exact- 
duration of some of which is not fixed by Herodo- 


tus) to comprise one huudred and seventy years, 
there will remain an interval of near three hundred 
years, to the reign of Sabachus the Ethiopian. In 


this interval I place a few circumstances related in 


Holy Scripture. 


' Pharaoh, king of Egypt, gave his daughter in_ 
who received 
her in that part of Jerusalem called the city of David, _ 


marriage to Solomon king of Israel; 


till he had built her a palace. 
Sesach or Shishak, otherwise called Sesonchis. 
“ It was to him that Jeroboam fled, to- avoid the 





wrath of Solomon, who intended to kill him. He 


abode in Egypt till Solomon’s death, and then: re-. 


‘turned to Jerusalem, when, putting himself at the 


head of the rebels, he won from Rehoboam, the son — 
of Solomon, ten tribes, over whom he declared him-  - 


self king. 

{ This Sesach, in the fifth year of the reign of Re- 
hoboam, mar ched against Jerusalem, because the 
Jews had transgressed against the Lord. ! Hecame 
with twelve hundred chariots of war, and sixty thou- 
sand horse. 
of people, who were all { Libyans, Troglodytes, and 
Ethiopians. He made himself master of all the 
strongest cities of Judah, and advanced as far as Je- 
rusalem. Then the king, and the princes of’ Israel, 
having humbled themselves, and implored the pro- 





tection of the God of Isracl, God told them by his 
prophet Shemaiah, that because they humbled them- 
selves, he would not utterly destroy them as they 
had deserved; but that they should be the servants 


of Sesach, in order “that they might know the dif- - 


ference of his service, and the service of the king- 





is—*t for men plunging long poles down to the bottom of the lake, 
drtw bricks (wAivOovg eipvoay) out of the mud which stuck te 
them, and gave me this form.” 

+ A. M. 3063. Before J. C. 941. 


_kiims, and the Ethiopians, 


Relea eon 


He enacted the law relating to ae 
which forbade a son to borrow money, without giving | 
the dead body of his father by way of security for it. 


The following inscription, by its_ 


He had brought numberless multitudes. 








+ The English version of the Bible say sy The a ibe Suk 






ome of the * dointiy? ” Sesach retired from Sea: 
- salem, after having plundered the treasures of the 
house of the Lord, and of the king’s house; he car- 
‘ried off every’ thing with him, ‘“ ‘and even also the 
300 shields of gold ‘which Solomon had made.” 
_ ™ Zerah, king of Ethiopia, and doubtless of Egypt 
meat the same time, made war upon Asia king of Ju- 
_ dah. His army consisted of a million of men, and 
three hundred chariots of war. Asia marched against 
him, and drawing up his army in order of battle, in 
full reliance on the God whom he served: “ Lord,” 
* says he, “it is nothing for thee to help whether with 
g many, or with them that have no power. Help us, 
-O Lord our God, for we rest on thee, and in thy name 
‘we go against this multitude; O Lord, thou art our 
God, let not man prevail against thee.” A prayer 
- offered up with such strong faith was heard. God 


ae 


ie 
‘6 
‘ 
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Be 


_ struck the Ethiopians with terror; they fled, and all 
_ were irrevocably defeated, being c destroy ed before 
4 _the Lord, and before his host.” 


p Aiiysts. He was blind, and under his reign 
 Sabachus, king of Ethiopia, being encouraged by an 
oracle, entered Egypt with a numerous army, and 
possessed himself of it. He reigned with great cle- 

* mency and justice. Instead of putting to death such 
criminals as had been sentenced to die by the judges, 
he made ‘them repair the causeys, on which the re- 
4 _ spective cities to which they belonged were situated. 
He built several magnificent temples, and among the 
rest, one in the city of Bubastus, of which Herodotus 
~ gives a long and elegant description. After a reign 
_ of fifty years, which was the time appointed by the 
oracle, he retired voluntarily to his old kingdom of 
B ethiopia; and left the throne of Egypt to Anysis, 
-who during this time, had concealed himself in the 
fens. ©]t is believed that this Sabachus was the 
same with SO, whose aid was implored by Hoshca, 
king of Israel against Shalmanaser king of Assyria. 
Sethon. He reigned fourteen years. 

+ He is the same with Sevechus, the son of Saba- 
con or So the Ethiopian, who reigned so long over 
_ Egypt. This prince, so far from discharging the 
_ functions of a king, was ambitious of those of a priest; 
A causing himself to be consecrated high-priest of Vul- 
cai. Abandoning himself entirely to superstition, 
he neglected to defend his kingdom by force of arms; 
‘paying no regard to military men, from a firm per- 
suasion that he should never have occasion for their 
assistance; he therefore was so far from endeavour- 
‘ing to gain their affections, that he deprived them of 
‘their privileges, and even dispossessed them of the 
revenues of such lands as his predecessors had given 
them. 

He was soon made sensible of their resentment in 
a war that broke out suddenly, and from which he 
_ delivered himself solely’ by a miraculous protection, 
if Herodotus may be credited, who intermixes his 
account of this war with a great many fabulous par- 
m2 Chron. xiv. 9—13. A. M. 3063. Before J. C. 941. 

_ ®Herod. 1. ii, cap. 137. Diod. Pcl pe O0e 


*¢ Kings, xvii. 4. A. M.. 3279. Before J. C. 725. 
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-ticulars. Senacharib (so Herodotus calls this prince) 
king of the Arabians and Assyrians, having entered 


Egypt with a numerous army, the Egyptian officers — 


The 


and soldiers refused to march against him. 


high-priest of Vulcan,’ being thus reduced to the © 


greatest extremity, had recourse to his god, who bid 
him not despond, but march courageously against the 
enemy with the few soldiers he could raise. Sethon 
obeyed. 
and others who were the dregs of the populace, joined 
him; and with this handful of men, he marched to 
Pelusium, where Senacharib had pitched his camp. 
The night following, a prodigious multitude of rats 


entered the camp of the Assyrians, and gnawing in| 
pieces all their bow-strings, and the thongs of their 
shields, rendered them incapable of making the least - 
Being disarmed in this manner, they were — 


defence. 
obliged to fly; and they retreated with the loss of a 
great part of their forces. 


temple of Vulcan, holding in his right hand a rat, 


and these words to be inscribed thereon: Let the 


man who beholds me learn to reverence the gods.t 


It is very obvious that this story, as related here : 
from Herodotus, is an alteration of that which is told 


in the second book of Kings. ° We there see, that 
Sennacherib king of the Assyrians, having subdued 
all the neighbouring nations, and made himself mas- 
ter of all the other cities of Judah. resolved to be- 


A small number of merchants, artificers, | 


Sethon, whenheretarned 
home, ordered a statue of himself to be set up inthe 


siege Hezekiah in Jerusalem, his capital city. The a 


ministers of this holy king, in spite of his opposition, 
and the remonstrances of the prophet Jsaiah, who 
promised them in God’s name, a sure and eetoin 


protection, provided they would trust in him only, 


sent secretly to the Egyptians and Ethiopians for 
succour. Their armies, being united, marched to the 
relief of Jerusalem at the time appointed, and were 
met and vanquished by the Assyrians in a pitched 
battle, who pursued them into Egypt, and entirely 
laid waste the country. On his réturn, the very night 
before he was to have given a general assault to Je- 


rusalem, which then scemed Jost to all hopes, the ~ 
destroying ange] made dreadful havoc in the camp of — 


the Assyrians; destroyed a hundred fourseore and 
five thousand men by fire and sword; and proved 
evidently, that they had great reason to rely, as He- 
zekiah had done, on the promise ee the God of 
Israel. 

This is the real fact. But as it was no ay s honour- 
able to the Egyptians, they endeavoured to turn it te 
their own advantage, by disguising and corrupting 
the circumstances of it. Nev ertheless, the footsteps 
of this history, though so much defaced, ought yet to 
be highly valued, as coming from an historian ‘of so 
great antiquity and authority as Herodotus. 

The prophet Isaiah had foretold, at several times, 
that this expedition of the Egyptians, which had 


been concerted,seemingly with such prudence, con- 


* Or, of the kingdoms of the earth. - 
t A. M. 3285. Before J. C. 719. 
T ’Ec épé ric dpéwy edoeBng egw. 
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ducted with the greatest skill, and in which the 
forces of two powerful empires were united, in order 
_ to relieve the Jews, would not only be of no service 


to Jerusalem, but even destructive to Egypt itself, 


whose strongest cities would be taken, its territories 
plundered, and its inhabitants of all ages and sexes 


led into captivity. See the 18th, 19th, 20th, 30th, » 


Sist, &c. chapters of his prophecy. 

_ Archbishop Usher and Dean Prideaux suppose that 
it was at this period, that the ruin of the famous city 
No-Amon, * spoken of by the prophet Nahum, hap- 
pened. ‘That prophet says, 1 that “she was carried 
away; that her young children were dashed in pieces 
at the top of all the streets; that the enemy cast lots 
for her honourable men, and that all her great men 
were bound in chains.” He observes, that all these 

_misfortunes befel that city, when Egypt and Ethiopia 
.were her strength; which seems to refer clearly 
enough to the time of which we are here speaking, 
when Tharaca and Sethon had united their forces. 

_ However, this opinion is not without some difficul- 

_ ties, and is contradicted by some learned men. It is 

sufficient for me, to have hinted it to the reader. 

_ * Till the reign of Sethon, the Egyptian priests 
computed three hundred and forty-one generations of 
men; which make eleven thousand three hundred 

_and forty years, allowing three generations toa hun- 
dred years. ‘They counted the like number of priests 

-and kings. ‘The latter, whether gods or ‘men, had 
succeeded one another without interruption, under 
the name of Piromis, an Egyptian word signifying 
good and virtuous. The Egyptian priests showed 

-Herodotus three hundred and forty-one wooden co- 

_ lossal statues of these Piromis, all ranged in order in 

-a great hall. Such was the folly of the Egyptians, to 
lose themselves as it were in a remote antiquity, to 
which no other people dare pretend. 

§ Tharaca. He it was who joined Sethon, with 
an Ethiopian army, to relieve Jerusalem. After the 


death of Sethon,: who had sat fourteen years on, 


the throne, Thracan ascended it, and reigned ecigh- 
-teen years. He was the last Ethiopian king who 
~ reigned in Egypt. ; 
After his death, the Egyptians, not being able to 
-agree about the succession, were two years in a state 
of anarchy, during which there were great disorders 
-and confusions among them. ; 


Twelve Kings. 


t At last, twelve of the principal noblemen, con- 
spiring together, seized upon the kingdom, and di- 
vided it amongst themselves into as many parts. It 
was agreed by them, that each should govern his 


4 Nahum iii. 8, 10. . 
sAfric. apud Syncel. p. 74. Diod. 1. i. p. 59. 
Befoze J. C. 705. 
_ tHerod. 1. ii. cap. 147, 152. A. M. 3319. Before J. C. 685. 
uHerod. |. ii. c. 153, 154. A. M. 3334. Before J. C. 670. 
*® The Vulgate calls that city Alexandria, to which the Hebrew 
gives the name of No-Amon; because Alexandria was afterwards 


‘ Herod. |. ii. cap. 142. 
A. M. 3299. 
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| own district with equal power and authority, and — 


that no one should attempt to invade or seize the 
dominions of another. They thought it necessary 
to make this agreement, and to bind it with the most 
dreadful oaths, to elude the prediction of an oracle 
which had foretold, that he among them who should 
offer his libation to Vulcan out of a brazen bowl, 
should gain the sovereignty of Egypt. They reigned 
together fifteen years in the utmost harmony: and to 
leave a famous monument of their concord to pos- 
terity, they jointly, and at a common expense. built 





consisting of twelve large palaces, with as many edi- 
fices underground as appeared above it. J have 
spoken elsewhere of this labyrinth. vibe 
One day, as the twelve kings were assisting at a 
solemn and periodical sacrifice offered in the temple 
of Vulcan, the priests, having presented cach of them 
a golden bowl for the libation, one was wanting ; 
when t Psammetichus, without any design, supplied 
the want of this bow] with his brazen helmet, (for 
each wore one,) and with it performed the ceremony 
of the libation. This accident struck the rest of the 
kings, and recalled {o their memory the prediction 
of the oracle above-mentioned. They thought it 
~therefore necessary to secure themselves from his at- 


tempts, and, with one consent, banished him into the ~ 


fenny parts of Egypt. 


After Psammetichus had passed some years there, | 


waiting a favourable opportunity to revenge himself 
for the affront which had been put upon him, a 
courier brought him advice, that brazen men were 
landed. in Egypt. 
rians, and Jonians, who had been cast upon the coasts 
of Egypt by a storm; and were completely covered 
with helmets, cuirasses, and other arms of brass. 


Psammetichus immediately called to mind the oracle, — 
which had answered him, that he should be suc- — 


He did 


coured by brazen men from the sea-coast. 


not doubt but the prediction was now fulfilled. He 


therefore made a league with these strangers; en 
gaged them with great promises to stay with him, 
privately levied other forces; and put these Greeks 
at their head; when giving battle to the eleven kings, 
he defeated them, and remained sole possessor of 
Egypt. 
Psammetichus. 
vation to the Jonians and Carians, he settled them in 
Egypt; (from which all foreigners hitherto had been 
excluded ;) and, by assigning them sufficient Jands 


country. By his order, Egyptian children were put 
under their care to learn the Greck tongue; and on 
this occasion, and by this means, the Egyptians be- 
gan to have a correspondence with the Greeks; and 





built in the place where this stood. Dean Prideaux, after Bo- 
chart, thinks that it was Thebes, surnamed Diospolis. Indeed, 
the Egyptian Amon is the same with Jupiter. 





another city there, which also was called No-Amon. 
t He was one of the twelve. 





the famous labyrinth, which was a pile of buildings - 


These were Grecian soldiers, Ca- 


" As this prince owed his preser- 


and fixed revenues, he made them forget their native - 


But Thebes is not — 
the place where Alexandria was since built. Perhaps there was 

















rane fukeranited with pompous tables iy the 
artifice of the priests, begins, according to Herodotus, 
speak with greater truth and certainty. 
__ As soon as Psammetichus was settled on the throne, 
_ he engaged in war against the king of. Assyria, on 
; the subject of the boundaries of the two empires. 
_ This war was of long continuance. Ever since Syria 
had been conquered by the Assyrians, Palestine, 
being the only country that separated the two king- 
doms, was the subiect of continual discord; as after- 
wards it was between the Ptolemies and the Selev- 
cide. They were eternally contending for it, and it 
‘was alternately won by the stronger. Psammetichus, 
Bs seeing himself the peaceable possessor of all Egypt, 
_ and having restored the ancient form of government, 
*thought it high time for him to look to his frontiers, 
and to secure them against the Assyrian, his neigh- 
_ bour, whose power increased daily. For this purpose 
he entered Palestine at the head of an army. 
_ Perhaps we are to refer to the beginning of this 
war, an incident related by " Diodorus: that the 
_ Egyptians, provoked to see the Greeks posted on 
_the right wing by the king himself, in preference to 
_ them, quitted the service, to the number of upwards 
of two hundred thousand men, and retired into 
Ethiopia, where they met with an advantageous set- 
_ tlement. 
_ _ * Be this as it will, Psammetichus entered Pales- 
_ tine, where his career was stopped by Azotus, one of 
_the principal cities of the country, which gave him 
‘so much trouble, that he was forced to besiege it 
twenty-nine years before he could take it. This is 
_ the longest siege mentioned in ancient history. 
This: was anciently one of the five capital cities of 
“the Philistines. ‘The Egyptians having seized it 
“some time before, had fortified it with such care, that 
it was their strongest bulwark on that side. Nor 
_ could Sennacherib enter Egypt, till he had first made 
_ himself master of this city,’ which was taken by 
‘Tartan, one of his generals. The Assyrians had 
3 possessed it hitherto; and it was not till after the 
~ long siege just now mentioned. that the Egyptians 
E recovered it. 
_ *%n this period, the Scythians leaving the banks 






































defeated Cyaxares the king of that country, and 
deprived him of all Upper Asia, of which they kept 
possession during twenty-eight years. They pushed 
their conquests in Syria, as far as to the frontiers of 
Egypt. But Psammetichus marching out to meet 
them, prevailed so far, by his presents and entreaties, 
that they advanced no farther, and by that means 
delivered his kingdom from these dangerous ene- 
_ mies. 

4 Till his reign, the Egyptians had imagined them- 
‘a “Lib. ips 61, x Herod. lib. ii. c. 157. yIsa. xx. 1. 
_* sHerod. J. i. c. 105. «Herod. 1. ii. c. 2, 3. 

bHerod. I. ii. c. 158. A. M. 3388. Before J. C. 616. 

¢Herod. |. iv. c. 42. 


* This revolution happened about seven years after the capti- 
fe of Haine’ king of Judah. 


3 of the Palus Meotis, made an inroad into Media, 
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selves to be the most ancient nation: upon earth. 
Psammetichus was desirous to prove this himself, 
and he employed a very extraordinary experiment 
for this purpose. He commanded (if we may credit 
the relation) two, children, newly born of poor pa- 


rents, to be brought up (in the country) in a hovel, 


that was to be kept continually shut. They were 
committed to the care of a shepherd, (others say, of 
nurses, whose tongues were cut out,) who was to 
feed them with the milk of goats; and was com- 
manded not to suffer any person to enter into this 
hut, nor himself to speak even a single word in the 
hearing of these children. 
years, as the shepherd was one day coming into the 
hut to feed these children, they both cried out, with 


hands extended towards their foster-father, beccos, — 


beccos. The shepherd surprised to hear a language 
that was quite new to him, but which they repeated 
frequently afterwards, sent advice of this to the king, 
who ordered the children to be brought before him, 
in order that he himself might be witness to the 


truth of what was told him; and accordingly both of — 


them began, in his presence, to stammer cut the 
sounds above mentioned. Nothing now was wanting 


but to ascertain what nation it was that used this — 


word; and it was found, that the Phrygians called 
bread by this name. From this time they were al- 
lowed the honour of antiquity, or rather of priority, 
which the Egyptians themselves, notwithstanding 
their jealousy of it, and the many ages they had pos- 
sessed this glory, were obliged to resign to them. 
As goats were brought to these children, in oraer 
that they might feed upon their milk, and historians 
do not say that they were deaf; some are of opinion 
that they might have learnt the word bee, or beccos, 
by mimicking the cry of those creatures. © 

Psammetichus died in the 24th year of Josias king 
of Judah, and was succeeded by his son Nechao. — 

t Nechao. »'This prince is often mentioned in 
Scripture under the name of Pharaoh-Necho. 

He attempted to join the Nile to the Red Sea by 
cutting a canal frem one to the other. The distance 
which separates them is at least a thousand stadia.{ 
After a hundred and twenty thousand workmen had 
lost their lives in this attempt, Nechao was obliged 
to desist; the oracle which had been consulted by 
him, having answered, that this new canal would 
open a passage to the Barbarians (for so the Egyp- 
tians called all other nations) to invade Egypt. 


¢Nechao was more successful in another enter- 


prise. Skilful Phcenician mariners, whom he had 
taken into his service, having sailed from the Red 
Sea in order to discover the coasts of Africa, went 
successfully round it; and the third year after their 
setting out, returned to Egypt through the Straits of 
Gibraltar. 
+ He is called Necho in the English version of the Scriptures. 
{ Allowing 625 feet (or 125 geometrical paces) to each stadium, 
the distance will be 118 English miles and a little above one- 


third of a mile. Herodotus says, that this design was afterwards 
put in execution by Darius the Persian, b. ii. c 158. 


At the expiration of two 


This was a very extraordinary voyage, 


es 


poi 
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in an age when the compass was not known. _ It was 
.made twenty-one centuries before Vasco de Gama, a 
Portuguese, (by discovering the Cape of Good Hope, 
‘in the year 1497,) found out the very same way to 
te to the Indies, by which these Pheenicians had 
come from thence into the Mediterranean. 
“The Babylonians and Medes having destroyed 
‘Nineveh, and with it the empire of the Assyrians, 
were thereby become so formidable, that they drew 


-upon themselves the jealousy of all their neighbours. 


Nechao, alarmed at the danger, advanced to the 
Euphrates, at the head of a powerful army, in order 
to check their progress. . Josiah, king of Judah, so 
famous for his uncommon picty, “observing that he 
took his route through Judea, resolved to oppose his 
passage. With this view, he raised all the forces 
of his kingdom, and postea himself in the valley of 
' Megiddo, (acity on this side Jordan, belonging to 
the tribe of Manasseh, and called Magdolus by He- 
. rodotus.) Nechao informed him by a herald, that 
his enterprise was not designed against him; that 
he had other enemies in view, and. that he had 
undertaken this war in the name of God, who was 
with him; that for this reason he advised Josiah 
not to concern himself with this war, for fear lest it 
.otherwise should turn to his disadvantage. How- 
ever, Josiah was not moved by these reasons: he 
_was sensible that the bare march of so powerful an 
army through Judea, would entirely ruin it. And 


o besides, he feared that the victor, after the defeat of 


the Babylonians, would fall upon him, and dispossess 
- nim of part of his dominions. He therefore marched 
to engage Nechao; and was not only overthrown by 
him, but unfortunately received a wound of which 
_he died at Jerusalem, whither he had ordered him- 
self to be carried. 
Nechao, animated by this victory, continued his 
march, and advanced towards the Euphrates. He 
defeated the Babylonians ; took Carchemish; a large 
city in that country; and securing to himself the 
possession of it by a strong garrison, returned to his 
_own kingdom, after having been absent from it three 
- months. 
© Being informed in his march homeward, that 
Jehoahaz had caused himself to be proclaimed king 
at Jerusalem, without first asking his consent, he 
commanded him to meet him in Riblah in Syria. 
. The unhappy prince was no sooner arrived here, 
than he was put in chains by Nechao’s order, and 
_ sent, prisoner to Egypt, where he died. Irom thence, 


2 Kings xxill. 29, 30. 2 Chron. 





4Joseph. Antiq. 1. x. c. 6. 
_&Xxv. 20—25. 

e2 Kings xxiii. 33, 35. 2 Chron. xxxvi. 1, 4. 

e Jer. xlvi. 2. 


fib. ig e159. 
bQ Kings xxiv. 7. 
* Herod. I. ii. c. 160., A. M. 3404. Before J. C. 600. 
* About $179,712. “t Megiddo. 
{ From the time that Solomon, by means of his temple, had 
made Jerusalem the common picce, of worship to all Israel, it was 
distinguished from the rest of the “cities by the epithet Holy, and 
in the Old Testament was called Air Hakkodesh, i. e. the city 
- of Holiness, or the holy city. It bore this title upon the coins, and 
- the shekel was inscribed Jerusalem Kedusha, i. e. Jerusalem the 
“holy. At length Jerusalem, for brevity’s sake, was omitted, and 

only Kedusha reserved. The Syriac being the prevailing language 





‘into th, was made Kedutha; and Herodotus giving it a Greek 
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pursuing His march, he came to Denisalen where hes 
placed Eliakim, (called by him Jehoiakim.) another | ie 
of Josiah’s sons, upon the throne, in the room of his — 
brother: and imposed an annual tribute on the Jand, _ 
of a hundred talents of silver, and one talent of 
gold.* ‘This being done, he returned in triumph to — 
Egypt. 

‘ Herodotus, mentioning this king’s expedition, 
and the victory gained by him at f Magdolus, (as he | 
calls it,) says, that he afterwards tock the city Cady- 
tis, which he represents as situated in the mountains _ 
of Palestine, and equal in extent to Sardis, the capital 
at that time not only of Lydia, but of all Asia Minor: 

this description can suit only Jerusalem, which was. 

situated in the manner above described, and was 
then the only city in those parts that could be com- 
pared to Sardis. It appears besides from Scripture, _ 
that Nechao, after his victory, made himself master 
of this capital of Judea; for he was there in person, — 
when he gave the crown to Jehoiakim. The very 
name Cadytis, which in Hebrew signifies the Holy, 
clearly denotes the city of Jerusalem, as is proved 
by the learned Dean Prideaux.t =a 

|| Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, observing that, ; 
since the taking of Carchemish by Nechao, all Syria 
and Palestine had shaken off their allegiance to him 
and that his years and infirmities would not permit, 
him to march against the rebels in person, he there- 
fore associated his son Nabuchodonosor, or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, with him in the empire, and sent him 
at the head of an army into those countries. ‘This 
young prince vanquished the army of Nechao near 
the river Euphrates, recovered Carchemish, and re- 
duced the revolted provinces to their allegiance, as 
& Jeremiah had foretold. ''Thus he dispossessed the _ 
Egyptians of all that belonged to them, from the §]it# _ 
tle river of Egypt to the Euphrates, which compre- 
hended all ‘Syria and Palestine. 

Nechao dying after he had reigned sixteen years, 
left the kingdom to his son. 

Psammis. * His reign was but of six years’ dura- 
tion; and history has left us nothing memorable con- 
cerning him, except that he made an expedition into 
Ethiopia. 

It was to this prince that the Eleans sent a splen- 
did embassy, after having instituted the Olympic 
games. They had established all the regulations, 
and arranged every circumstance relating to them, 
with such care, that, in their opinion, nothing seem- 
ed wanting to their perfection, and envy itself could 
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in Herodotus’s time, Kedusha, by a change in that dialect of sh 


termination, it was*written Kdduric, or Cadytis: PRIDEAUX’s 
Connection of the Old and New Testament, vol. i. part i. p. 80, 
81. 8vo Edit. 

| A. M. 3397. Before J. C. 607. 3 

§ This little river of Egypt, so often mentioned in Scripture, as 

the boundary of Palestine towards Egypt, was not the Nile, but a 
small river, which, running through the desert that lay ‘betwixt — 
those two nations, was anciently the common boundary of both. 
So far the Jand w hich had been promised to the posterity of Abra- 
ham, and divided among them by lot, extended. Gen. xv. 18, — 
Josh. xv. 4. 
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not desire so much to have the opinion, as to gain 
the approbation of the Egyptians, who were looked 
upon as the wisest and most judicious people in the 
world. Accordingly, the king assembled the sages 
of his nation. After every thing had been heard 
which could be said in favour of this institution, the 
a Eleans were asked, whether citizens and forcigners 
_ were admitted indifferently to these games; to which 
_ answer was made, that they were open to every one. 
- To this the Egyptians replied, that the rules of jus- 
_ tice would have been more strictly observed, had 
_ foreigners only been admitted to these combats: be- 
_ Cause it was very difficult for the judges, in their 
award of the victory and the prize, not to be preju- 
diced in favour of their fellow-citizens. 

_ Apries. ™ In Scripture he-is called Pharaoh- 
__Hophra. He succceded his father Psammis, and 
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reigned twenty-five years. 

4 " During the first years of his reign, he was as 
_ fortunate as any of his predecessors. He turned his 
_ arms against the island of Cyprus; besieged the city 
_ of Sidon by sea and land; took it, and made himself 
_ master of all Pheenicia and Palestine. 

i -So rapid a success elated his heart to a prodigious 
_ degree, and, as Herodotus informs us, swelled him 
,- with so much pride and infatuation, that he boasted, 
a it was not in the power of the gods themselves to 
_ dethrone him; so great was the idea he had formed 
_ to himself of the firm establishment of his own power. 
- It was with a view to these arrogant notions, that 
_ Ezekiel put the vain and impious words following 
- into his mouth: °“ My river is mine own, and I have 
made it for myself.” But the true God proved to 
_. him afterwards that he had a master, and that he was 
- amere man; and he had threatened him long be- 
- fore, by his prophets, with all the calamities he was 
resolved to bring upon him, in order to punish him 
_ for his pride. 

_ Shortly after Hophra had ascended the throne, 
 Zedekiah, ? king of Judah, sent an embassy, and con- 
cluded an alliance with him; and the year foliowing, 
_ breaking the oath of fidelity which he had taken to 
the king of Babylon, he rebelled openly against 
os ° him. 

a Notwithstanding God had so often forbidden his 
_ people to have recourse to the Egyptians, or to put 
any confidence in that people ; notwithstanding the re- 
» peated calamities which had ensued upon the various 
-. attempts which they had made to procure assistance 
from them; they still thought this nation their most 
. sure refuge in danger, and accordingly could not 


j forbear applying to it. ‘This they had already done 

























_ in the reign of the holy king Hezekiah ; which gave 
- occasion to God’s message to his people, by the 
— mouth of his prophet Isaiah: *“* Wo to them that 
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‘not find any fault with them. | However, they did. 











go down to Egypt for help, and stay on horses and 
trust in chariots, because they are many; but they 
look not unto the Holy One of Israel, neither seek 
the Lord. The Egyptians are men, and not God; 
and their horses flesh not spirit: when the Lord shall 
stretch out his hand, both he that helpeth shall falt. 
and he that is holpen shall fall down, and they shall 
fail together.” But neither the prophet nor the 
king were heard; and nothing but the most fatal 
experience could open their eyes, and make them see 
evidently the truth of God’s threatenings. 


The Jews behaved in the very same manner on 


this occasion. Zedckiah, notwithstanding all the 


remonstrances of Jeremiah to the contrary, resolved . - 


to conclude an alliance with the Egyptian monarch : 
who, puffed up with the success of his arms, and con- 
fident that nothing could resist his power, declared 


himself the protector of Israel, and promised to ee a 
ut 
God, offended that a mortal had dared to intrude 


ver it from the tyranny of Nebuchodonosor. 


himself into his place, thus declared himself to another 
prophet: '“ Son of man, set thy face against Phara- 


oh king of Egypt, and prophesy against him, and 


against all Egypt. Speak and say, Thus saith the 


Lord Sod, Behold, ] am against thee, Pharaoh, king - 


of Egypt, the great dragon that lieth in the midst of 
his rivers, which hath said, My river is my own, and 


] have made it for myself. But I will put hooks pee 


in thy jaws,” &c. God, after comparing him to a 





4 





. > 
reed, which breaks under the man who leans upon it, © 


and wounds his hand, adds, * “ Behold, I will bring a_ 


sword upon thee, and cut off man and beast out 
of thee ; the land of Egypt shall be desolate, and they 


shall know that J am the Lord, because he hath said, © 


The river is mine, and I have made it.” ‘The same 
‘ prophet, in several succeeding chapters, continues 
to forete] the calamities with which Egypt was going 
to be overwhelmed. 





Zedekiah was far from giving credit to these pre- SH : 


dictions. 


siege of Jesusalem, he fancied that his deliverance 
was completed, and anticipated a triumph. _ His joy, 
however, was but of short duration ; for the Egyptians 
seeing the Chaldeans advancing, did not dare to 


When he heard of the approach of the 
Egyptian army, and saw Nebuchodonosor raise the — 


encounter so numerous and well-disciplined an army. | 


"They therrefore marched back into their own 
country, and left the unfortunate Zedekiah exposed 


to all the dangers of a war in which they themselves 


had involved him. Nebuchodonosor again sat down 


before Jerusalem ; took and burnt it, as Jeremiah had - 


prophesied. 
x Many 
God had threatened Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) began 
to fall upon him. For the Cyrenians, a Greek colony, 
which had settled in Africa, between Libya and 
u Jer. xxxviil. 6,7. A.M. 3416. Before J. C. 588. * Herod. 


1, ii. c. 161, &c. Diod. Li. p. 62. A. M. 3490. 
657. 


years after, the chastisements with which _ 


Before J.C. 


Egypt, having seized upon, and divided among them- 
selves, a great part of the country belonging to the 
| Libyans; forced these nations, who were thus dis- 
possessed by violence, to throw themselves into the 
arms of this prince, and implore his protection. 
_ Immediately Apries sent a mighty army into Libya 
to oppose the Cyrenians; but this army being de- 
feated and almost cut to pieces, the Egyptians ima- 
gined that Apries had sent it into Libya, only to get 
_ it destroyed ; and by that means to attain the power 
_. of governing his subjects without check or controul. 
_ This reflection prompted the Egyptians to shake off 
___the yoke of a prince, whom they now considered as 
_ theirenemy. But Apries, hearing of the rebellion, 
: despatched Amasis, one of his officers, to suppress it, 
and force the rebels to return to their allegiance. 
But the moment Amasis began to address them, they 
_ placed a helmet upon his head, in token of the ex- 
__alted dignity to which they intended to raise him, 
and proclaimed him king. Amasis having accepted 
_ the crown, staid with the mutineers, and confirmed 
‘hem in their rebellion. 
Apries, more exasperated than ever at this news, 
sent Patarbemis, another of his great officers, and 
one of the principal lords of his court, to put Amasis 
under an arrest, and bring him before him; but Pa- 
___ tarbemis, not being able to carry off Amasis from the 
~~ midst of the rebel army, by which he was surrounded, 
was treated by Apries, at his return, in the most 
ignominious and inhuman manner ; for his nose and 
- ears were cut off by the command of that prince, who 
never considered, that only his want of power had 
prevented his executing his commission. So bar- 
- _ barous an outrage, committed upon a person of such 
high distinction, exasperated the Egyptians so much, 
__ that the greatest part of them joined the rebels, and 
the insurrection became general. Apries was now 
forced to retire into Upper Egypt, where he sup- 
ported himself some years, during which Amasis 
_ made himself master of the rest of his dominions. 
The troubles which thus distracted Egypt, afforded 
_ Nabuchodonosor a favourable opportunity to invade 
-. that kingdom; and it was God himself who inspired 
him with the resolution. This prince, who was the 
instrument of God’s wrath (though he did not know 
_ himself to be so) against a people whom he was 
resolved to chastise, had just before taken Tyre, 
where himself and his army had laboured under 
incredible difficulties. ‘To recompense their toils, 
God abandoned Egypt to theirarms. It is wonderful 
to hear the Creator himself revealing his designs on 
‘this subject. There are few passages in Scripture 
more remarkable than this, or which give a clearer 
idea of the supreme authority which God exercises 
. x Ezek. xxix. 18, 19, 20. y Jerem. xliii. 12. 
or * Herod. 1. ii. c. 163, 169. Diod. 1. i. p. 62. 
a Ezek, xxx, 22, 
_ © The baldness of the heads of the Babylonians, was owing to 
we pressure of their helmets ; and their peeled shoulders to their 
egatrying baskets of earth, and large pieces of timber, to join 


Tyre to the continent. Baldness was itself a badge of slavery ; 
and joined to the peeled shoulders, shows that the conqueror’s 
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over all the princes and kingdoms of the eart] :* “Son 
of man, (says the Almighty to his prophet Mzekiel,) 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, caused his army 
to serve a great service against Tyrus: every head ~ 
was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled :* yet 
he had no wages, nor his army, f for the service he 

had served against it. Therefore, thus saith the | 
Lord God: Behold, I will give the land of Egypt unto — 
Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, and he shal] take 

her multitude, and take her spoil, and take her prey, 

and it shall be the wages forhis army. Ihave givenhim 

the land of Egypt for his labour, wherewith he served 
against it, because they wrought for me, saith the Lord 
God.” Says another prophet: )“He shall array himself 
with the land of Egypt, as a shepherd putteth on his 
garment, and he shall go forth from thence in peace.” 
‘Thus shall he load himself with booty, and thus cover 
his own shoulders, and those of his fold, with all the 
spoils of Egypt. Noble expressions! which show 
the ease with which all the power and riches of a 
kingdom are carried away, when God appoints the 
revolution ; and shift, like a garment to a new owner, 
who has no more to do but to take it, and clothe 
himself with it. Agi 

The king of Babylon, taking advantage therefore 
of the intestine divisions which the rebellion of Ama- 
sis had occasioned in that kingdom, marched thither 
at the head of his army. He subdued Egypt from — 
Migdol, or Magdol, a town on the frontiers of the 
kingdom, as far as Syene, in the opposite extremity — 
where it borders on Ethiopia. He made a horrible 
devastation wherever he came; killed a great number 
of the inhabitants, and made such dreadful havoc in 
the country, that the damage could not be repaired in 
forty years. Nabuchodonosor, having loaded his - 
army with spoils, and conquered the whole kingdom, 
came to an accommodation with Amasis; and leaving 
him as his viceroy there, returned to Babylon. _ 

* Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) now leaving the place 
where he had concealed himself, advanced towards 
the sea-coast, (probably on the side of Libya ;) and 
hiring a number of Carians, Jonians, and other 
foreigners, he marched against Amasis, to whom he __ 
gave battle near Memphis; but being overcome, 
Apries was taken prisoner, carried to the city of | 
Sais, and there strangled in his own palace. . 

The Almighty had given, by the mouth of his pro- — 
phets, an astonishing relation of the several circum- —_ 
stances of this mighty event. Jt was He who had 
broken the power of Apries, which was once so for 
midable ; and put the sword into the hand of Nabu- 
chodonosor, in order that he might chastise and hum- 
ble that haughty prince. *“T am,” said he, “against — 
Pharaoh king of Egypt, and will break his arms, 

















army sustained even the most servile labours in this memorable _ 
siege. E a 
: For the better understanding of this passage, we are to know 

that Nabuchodonosor sustained incredible hardships at the siege on = 
Tyre; and that when the Tyrians saw themselves elosely attacked, 
the nobles conveyed themselves and their richest effects,‘on ship- 
board, and retired into other islands. So that when Nabuchodo- 
nosor took the city, he found nothing to recompense the toi) 
which he had undergone in this siege. St.JEROM. 








































ere et but now are broken ; and F will 
he sword to fall out of his hand.— *» But | will 


eri ast his hand.— 
the Lord.” 

He enumerates the towns which were to fall a 
ey to the victors: 4 Pathos, Zoan, No, (called in the 
‘ulgate Alexandria,) Sin, Aven, "Phibesheth, &c.* 
He takes notice particularly of the unhappy end of 
the king, who was to be delivered up to his enemies. 
Thus saith the Lord: Behold, I will give Pharaoh- 


e And they boll know that 


emies, and into the hand of them that seek his 


Lastly, he declares that during wee years the 
Egyptians shall be oppressed with every species of 
lamity, and be reduced to so deplorable a state, 
_£« That there shall be no more a prince of the land 
Egypt.” The event verified this prophecy, 
which was gradually accomplished. Soon after the 
“expiration of these forty years, Egypt was made a 
province of the Persian empire, to which its kings, 
hough natives of the country, were tributary, and 
thus ‘the accomplishment of the prediction began. It 
was completely fulfilled on the death of Nectanebus, 
he last king of Egyptian extraction, A. M. 3654. 
Since that time Egypt has constantly been governed 
by foreigners. For since the ruin of the Persian 
"monarchy, it’ has been subject successively to the 
Macedonians, the Romans, the Saracens, the Mama- 
ukes, and, lastly, to the Turks, who possess it to this 
day, 

Es iGod was not less punctual in the accomplishment 
f his prophecies, with regard to such of his own 
people as had retired, contrary to his prohibition, 

nto Egypt after the taking of Jerusalem; and had 
orced Jeremiah along with them. The instant they 
ad reached Egypt, and were arrived at ‘Tahpanhes, 
or Tanis,) the prophet, after having hid in their 
resence (by God’s command) stones in a grotto, 
rhich was near the king’s pa'ace, declared to them, 
hat Nabuchodonosor should soun arrive in Egypt, 
and that God would establish his throne in that very 
lace; that this prince would lay waste the whole 
gdom, and carry fire and sword into all places; 
t themselves should fall into the hand of these 
ruel enemies, when one part of them would be 
aassacred, and the rest led captive to Babylon; that 
nly a very small number should escape the common 
esolation, and be at last restored to their country. 

All these prophecies had their accomplishment in the 
pointed time. 

Amasis. After the death of Apries, Amasis 
caine peaceable possessor of Egypt, and reigned 
over it forty years. He was, according to * Plato, a 
ative of the city of Sais. 





ophra, the king of Egypt, into the hand of his , 


‘As he was of but mean extraction, he met with no 


respect in the beginning of his reign, but was only 


contemned by his subjects: he was not insensible of 


this; but nevertheless thought it his interest to sub-_ 
due their tempers by management and address, and 

He © 
had a golden cistern, in which himself and those 


win their affection by gentleness and reason. 


persons who were admitted to his table, used to wash 
their feet: he melted it down, and had it cast into 


a statue, and then exposed the new god to public 
The people hasted in crowds to pay their _ 


worship. 


adoration to the statue. The king having assembled 


the people, informed them of the vile uses to which 


this statue had once been put, which nevertheless 
was now the object of their religious prostrations: 


the application was easy, and had the desired success. 


the people thenceforward paid the king all the respect 
that is due to majesty. 


* He always used to devote the whole morning tok 
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public business, to receive petitions, give audience, 
pronounce sentence, and hold his councils; the rest 


of the day was given to pleasure: and as ‘Amasis, in 


hours of diversion, was extremely gay, and seemed 


to carry his inirth beyond due bounds, his courtiers EET “ 
took the liberty to represent to him the unsuitableness 


of such a behaviour ; when he answered, that it was 
as impossible for the mind to be always ‘serious and 


intent upon business, as for a bow to continue always ae 


bent. 


It was this king who obliged the inhabitants of - ae 
every towr. to enter their names in a book, kept by © 


the magistrate for that purpose, with ther: profes- — an 


sion, and manner of living. Solon inserted this. 


custom among his laws. 
He built many magnificent temples, especially at 
Sais the place ‘of hn birth. 


Herodotus admired se 


especially a chapel there formed of one single stone, _ = 5. 


which was twenty-one cubits{ in front, fourteen in 
depth, and eight in height; its dimensions within 
were not quite so large: it had been brought from 
Elephantina, and two thousand men had employed 
three years in conveying it along the Nile. 
Amasis had a great esteem for the Greeks. 
granted them large privileges; and permitted such 


of them as were desirous of settling in Egypt, to live | 


in the city of Naucratis, so famous for its harbour. 
When the rebuilding of the temple of Delphi, which 
had been burnt, was debated on, and the expense 


| was computed at three hundred talents, || Amasis 
furnished the Delphians with a very considerable _ 
sum towards discharging their quota, which was the — 


fourth part of the whole charge. 


He made an alliance with the Cyrenians, and ve 


married a wife from among them. 


He is the only king of Egypt who conquered the 


island of Cyprus, and made it tributary. 





4 Ver. 14, 17. 
f Ezek. xxx. 13. 
i Herod. 1. ii. c. 172. 







Ezek. Xxx. 24. e Ezek. xxx. 25. 
- __e Jerem. xliv. 30. 
Jerem. epee: xliii. xliv. 'In Tim. 

k Herod. 1. ii. c. 73. 
given the names of these towns as they stand in our 
ion. In ie wee are printed against Zoan, Tanis ; 








against Sin, Pelusium; against Aven, Heliopolis; against Phibe- 
seth, Pubastum, (Bubastus;) and by these last names they are 
mentioned in the original French of M. Rollin. 
+A. M. 3435. Before J. C. 569. 
t The cubit is one foot and almost ten inches. 
|| About $258,323. 
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Under his reign Pythagoras came into Egypt, 
Deing recommended to that monarch by the famous 


_ Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, who had contracted a 


friendship with Amasis, and will be mentioned here- 
after. Pythagoras, during his stay in Egypt, was 
initiated in all the mysteries of the country; and 
instructed by the priests in whatever was most ab- 
struse and important in their religion. It was here 
he imbibed his doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or 


vi. transmigration of souls. 


~ In the expedition in which Cyrus conquered so 
- great a part of the world, Egypt doubtless was sub- 
_ dued, like the rest of the provinces ; and Xenophon 
positively declares this in the beginning of his Cyro- 
_ peedia, or institution of that prince.* Probably, after 
_ that the forty years of desolation, which had been 
foretold by the prophet, were expired, Egypt begin- 
hing gradually to regain strength, Amasis shook off 


__ the yoke, and recovered his liberty.* 


. Accordingly, we find, that one of the first cares of 
Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, after he had ascended 
the throne, was to carry his arms into Egypt. On 

2 "Emnpée 62 vai “BAnvey toy ty Tn *Acia, karaBdg 0 iri 


| Sadarray kai Kurpiwy kai Aiyyrriwy, p. 5. edit. Hutchinsoni. He 
ce) conquered also the Asiatic Greeks as far as the sea, to- 










his arrival there, ean was just dead, and succeed: ie 


ed by his son Psammenitus. yee 

t Psammenitus. Cambyses, after fravile panes ao 
battle, pursued the enemy to Memphis; besieged the 
city, and soon took it: however, he treated the king 
with clemency, granted him his life, and assigned 
him an honourable pension; but being informed that 
he was secretly concerting measures to re-ascend his 
throne, he put him to death. Psammenitus reigned 
but six months: all Egypt submitted immediately to ~ 
the conqueror. The particulars of this history will 


-be related more at large, when I come to that of | 


Cambyses. 

Here ends the succession of the Egyptian kings. ; 
From this era the history of this nation, as was before 
observed, will be blended with that of the Persians - 
and Greeks, till the death of Alexander. At that 
period, a new monarchy will arise in Egypt, founded — 
by Ptolemy the son of Lagus, which will continue to 
Cleopatra, that is, for about three hundred years. I 
shall treat each of these subjects, in the several pe- St 
riods to which they belong. 





gether with the Cypnen: and Egyptians. 
t A. M. 3479. fore J. C. 525. 
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SECT 1. Carthage formed after the Model of Tyre, 
itie of which that city was a Colony. 
WARNE Carthaginians were indebted to the Tyrians, 

not only for their origin, but for their manners, 
anguage, customs, laws, religion, and their great ap- 
plication to commerce, as will appear from every 
part. of the sequel. ‘They spoke the same language 
h the Tyrians, and these the same with the Ca- 
nites and Israelites, that is, the Hebrew tongue, 
at least a language which was entirely derived 
m it. Their names had commonly some particu- 
meaning: * Thus Hanno signified gracious, boun- 
1; Dido, amiable, or well beloved ; Sophonisba, one 
Aeeps faithfully her husband’s secrets. From a spirit 
religion, they likewise joined the name of God to 
1eir own, conformably to the genius of the Hebrews. 
{annibal; which answers to Hannanias, signifies Baal, 
or the Lord] has beew-gracious tome. Asdrubal, answer- 
to Azarias, implies, the Lord will be owr succour. 
tis the same with other names, Adherbal, Maharbal, 
stanabal, &c. The word Peni, from which Punic 
derived, is the same with Pheeni, or Pheenicians, 


Poenulus of Plautus, is a scene written in the 
1ic tongue, which has very much exercised the 





 *Bochart, part ii. 1. ii. c. 16. 
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ause they came originally from Pheenicia. [n_ 
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But the strict union which always subsisted bee 
tween the Pheenicians and Carthaginians, is still 
more remarkable. When Cambyses had resolved 
to make war upon the latter, the Pheenicians, who __ 
formed the chief strength of his fleet, told him plain-— 
ly, that they could not serve him against their coun-— 
trymen; and this declaration obliged that prince to =: 
lay aside his design. The Carthaginians, on their __ 
side, were never forgetful of the country from whence ~ 
they came, and to which they owed their origin. — 
° They sent regularly every year to Tyre, a ship 
freighted with presents, as a quit-rent or acknow- — 
ledgment paid to their ancient country; and an _ 
annual sacrifice was offered to the tutelar gods of 


~ 


Tyre by the Carthaginians, who considered them as 


their protectors likewise. They never failed to 
send thither the first fruits of their revenues; nor __ 
the tithe of the spoils taken from their enemies, as 
offerings to Hercules, one of the principal gods of 
Tyre and Carthage. The Tyrians, to secure from 
Alexander (who was then besieging their city) what 
they valued above all things, ] mean their wives and 
children, sent them to Carthage; where, though at = 3am 
a time when the inhabitants of the latter were in- __ 
volved in a furious war, they were received and 
entertained with such kindness and generosity as 


wae 
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might be expected from the most tender and opulent _ = 
* The first scene of the fifth act, translated into Latin by Petit, a 
in the-second book of his Miscellanies. : : Pe 
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of above all things, the “ 
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parents. 
and sincere gratitude, do a nation more honour, 
than the greatest conquests and the most glorious 
ictories. | 
SECT. II. The Rehgion of the Carthagimans. 
Ir appears from several passages of the history of 
Carthage, that its generals looked upon it as an in- 
_ dispensable duty, to begin and end all their enter- 
‘prises with the worship of the gods. “ Hamilcar, 
father of the great Hannibal, before he entered Spain 
‘in_a_ hostile manner, offered up a sacrifice-to the 
gods ; and his son, treading in his steps, before he 


so left Spain, and marched against Rome, went as far as 
Cadiz, in order to pay the vows which he had made 


to Hercules, and to offer up new ones, in case that 
god should be propitious to him. © After the battle 
of Cannz, when he acquainted the Carthaginians 
with the joyful news, be recommended to. them, 
offering up a solemn thanks- 
giving to the immortal gods, for the several victories 
_ he had obtained.” “ Pro his tantis totque victoriis 
werum esse grates diis immortalibus agi haberique.” 
Neither did individuals alone pride themselves 
upon displaying, on every occasion, this religious care 
to honour the deity; but it evidently was the genius 
and disposition of the whole nation. 
_ f Polybius has transmitted to us a treaty of peace 
concluded between Philip, son of Demetrius king of 
Macedon, and the Carthaginians, i in which the great 
_ respect and veneration of the latter for the deity, and 
their inherent persuasion, that the gods engage in, 


and preside over, human affairs, and particularly over. 


the solemn treaties made in their name and pre- 
sence, are strongly displayed. Mention is therein 
made of five or six different orders of deities; and 
this enumeration appears very extraordinary in a 
public instrument, such as a treaty of peace con- 
cluded between two nations. | will here present my 
reader with the very words of the historian, as it 
will give some idea of the Carthaginian theology. 
“ This treaty was concluded in the presence of Jupi- 
ter, Juno, and Apollo; in the presence of the damon 
or genius (daiovoc) of the Carthaginians, or Hercules 
and Jolaus; in the presence of Mars, Triton, and 
Neptune ; in the presence of all the confederate gods 
‘of the Carthaginians; and of the sun, the moon, and 
the earth; in the presence of the rivers, meads, and 
waters; in the presence of all those gods who possess 
Carthage.” What should we now to say to an instru- 
ment of this kind, in which the tutelar angels and 
- saints of a kingdom should be introduced ? 
The Carthaginians had two deities to whom they 
_ paid a more particular worship, and who deserve to 
_ have some mention made of them in this place. 
The first was the goddess Ccelestis, called likewise 


Ibid. n. 21, 
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Such te nterniptel & testimonies ate a warm i aes) the same with ie Moon, who was s invoked 


in great calamities, and particularly i in droughts, in 
order to obtain rain: ® that very virgin Ceelestis, says 
Tertullian, the promiser of rain, “Ista ipsa Virgo 
Ceelestis pluviarum pollicitatrix.” Tertullian, speak- 
ing of this goddess and of /Esculapius, makes the | 
heathens of that age a challenge, which is bold in- 
deed, but at the same time very glorious to the cause 
of Christianity ; declaring, that any Christian who 
may first come, shall oblige these false gods to con- 
fess publicly, that they are but devils; and consenting — 
that this Christian shall be immediately killed, if he 
does not extort such a confession from the mouth of | 
these gods. “ Nisi se deemones confessi fuerint Chrise © 
tiano mentiri non audentes, ibidem illius Christiani 
procacissimi sanguinem fundite.” St. Austin like- 
wise makes frequent mention of this deity. '“ What 
is now,” says he, “ become of Ceelestis, whose empire 
was once so great in Carthage?” ‘This was doubtless 
the same deity, whom ‘Jeremiah calls “ the queen of 
heaven ;” and who was held in so much reverence 
by the Jewish women, that they addressed their vows, 
burnt incense, poured out drink-offerings, and made ~ 
cakes for her with their own hands, “ ut faciant pla- 
centas regine cceli;” and from whom they boasted ~ 
to have received all manner of blessings, whilst they - 
regularly paid her this worship ; whereas, since they — 
had failed in it, they had been oppressed with mis- 
fortunes of every kind. 

The second deity particularly adored by the Car- 
thaginians, and in whose honour human sacrifices — 
were offered, was Saturn, known in Scripture by the © 
name of ‘Moloch ; and this worship had passed from - 
Tyre to Carthage. Philo quotes a passage from San- 
choniathon, which shows that the kings of Tyre, in - 
great dangers, used to sacrifice their sons to appease 
the anger of the gods ; and that one of them, by this 
action, procured himself divine honours, and was _ 
worshipped as a god, under the name of the planet — 
Saturn; to this doubtless was owing the fable of 
Saturn’s devouring his own children. Private per-— 
sons, when they were desirous of averting any great © 
calamity, took the same method; and, in imitation © 
of their princes, were so very " superstitious, that. 
such as had no children, purchased those of the poor, 
in order that they might not be deprived of the 
merit of such a sacrifice. This custom prevailed — 
long among the Pheenicians and Canaanites, from __ 
whom the Israelites borrowed it, though forbidden — 
expressly by Heaven. At first, these children were 
inhumanly burnt, either in a fiery furnace, like those 
in the valley of Hinnom, so often mentioned in. 
Scripture ; or enclosed in a flaming statue of Saturn. 4 
k The cried ofthesé unhappy victims were drowned — 
by the uninterrupted noise of drums and peep 
Mothers * made it a merit, and a part of their re-— 


ligion, to view this barbarous spectacle with ue 


' cruel and pitiless mother stood by as an unconcerned spectator ; 





groan or a tear falling from her, “ would have been punished by y 4 
fine ;? and still the child must have been sacrificed. Both en 


superstitione-. a q 
* 






so much as a groan; and # a tear 
‘ mm them, the sacrifice was less ac- 
the deity, and all the effects of it were 
tirely lost. ! This strength of mind; or rather 
yage barbarity, was carried to such excess, that 
en | mothers would endeavour, “ with eeleecs and 
] , to hush the cries of their children; lest, had 
the actus been- offered with an unbecoming grace, 
and i in = midst of tears, it should be displeasing to 
the Ze % “ Blanditiis et osculis comprimebant vagi- 
tum, ne “flebilis hostia immolaretur.”  ™ They after- 
_wards contented themselves with making their chil- 
_ dren pass through the fire; as appears from several 
_ passages of Scripture, in which they frequently 
_ perished. 
_.® The Carthaginians retained the barbarous cus- 
_ tom of offering human sacrifices to their gods, till the 
ruin of their city : :* an action which ought to have 
called a “sacrilege rather than a sacrifice.” 
_“Sacrilegium verius quam sacrum.” It was sus- 
_ pended only for some years, from the fear they were 
inder of drawing upon themselves the indignation 
__ and arms of Darius J. king of Persia, who forbade 
nem the offering up of human sacrifices, and the 
eating the flesh of dogs: ° but they soon resumed this 
horrid practice, since, in the reign of Xerxes, the 
Successor to Darius, Gelon the tyrant of Syracuse, 
having gained a considerable victory over the Car- 
‘inians in Sicily, among other conditions of peace 
ES orich he enjoined them, “inserted this article ; viz. 
4 That no more human sacrifices should be offered to 
Soe » And, doubtless the practice of the-Cartha- 
_ ginians, on this very occasion, made Gelon use this 
_ precaution. ° For during the whole engagement, 
which lasted from morning till night, Hamilcar, the 
_ son of Hanno their general, was perpetually offering 
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_ thrown in great numbers on a flaming pile; and see- 
_ ing his troops routed and put to flight, “he himself 
_ rushed into it, in order that he might not survive his 
own disgrace, and to extinguish,” says St. Ambrose 
_ speaking of this action, “with his own blood this 
? sacrilegious fire, when he found that it had not proved 
of peemmce to him.”t 
_____¢ In times of pestilence they made use of the most 
¥ shocking and bloody rites. Men were sacrificed as 
- yictims; and children, (whose tender age excites the 


a 1Tertul. i in Apolog. =Minut. Felix. *Q. Curt. |. iv. c. 5. 
in -eP]ut. de sera vindic. deorum, p- 552. 
a ? Herod. I. vii. c. 167. 41. xx. p. 756. 
, _ §De Superstitione, p. 169—171- 
Saldean: di in Camilli. p. 132. * De Supesctitione. 
~ * It ap from Fertnllian’s Apology, that this barbarous cus- 
_ tom pacvaiied | in Affica longafter the min of Carthage. “ Infantes 
_ penes Africam Saturno immolabanter palam usque “ad proconsula- 
tum Tiberii, qui eosdem sacerdotes in eisdem arboribus templi sui 
- obumbratricibus scelerum yotivis crucibus exposuit, teste militia 
patria nostre, qu id ipsem munus illi proconsuli functa est,” 
i. e. Children were publicly sacrificed to Saturn, down to the pro- 
- consulship of Tiberius, who hanged the sacrificing priests them- 
_- selves on the trees which shaded their temple, as on so many 
raised to expiate their crimes, of which the militia of our 
y are witnesses, who were the actors of this execution at 
and d of this ae Tertuit. Apolog.c. 9. Two 












nod earnestly petitioned. 


up to the gods sacrifices of living men, who were - 






compassion even er enemies,) were irsuaht to the 
altar:—thus seeking to purchase the favour of the 
gods by the blood of these for whose life the gods < a 











4 Diodorus relates an instance of this. cruelty which 
strikes the reader with horror. At the time that 
Agathocles was just going to besiege Carthage, its 
inhabitants seeing the extremity to which they were 
reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the just — 
anger of Saturn, because thaf, instead of offering up _ 
children nobly born, who were usually sacrificed : 






stead the children of slaves and foreigners. To ‘ator 
for this crime. two hundred children of the best fami. 
lies in Carthage were sacrificed to Saturn; besides 
which, upwards of three hundred citizens, from a 





rily sacrificed themselves. Diodorus adds, that ther 
was a brazen statue of Seoudie the hands of awhidl 







laid on them, it dropped immediately into a hollog 5 
where was a fiery furnace. 
Can this, says ™ Plutarch, be called worshipping — 
the gods? Can we be said to entertain an honour 
ble idea of them, if we suppose that they are pleased — 
with slaughter, thirsty of human blood, and capable — 
of requiring or accepting such offerings ? pos Religion 
says this judicious author, is placed between two 
rocks, that are equally dangerous to man, and — Rese 
jurious to the deity, I mean impiety and superstition. — 
The one, from an affectation of free-thinking, b 
lieves nothing; and the other, from a blind weak. 
ness, believes all things. Impiety, to rid itself of a 
terror which galls it, denies the very existence of the 
gods: whilst superstition to calm its fears, capr 
ciously forges gods, which it makes not only th 
friends, but protectors and models of crimes.. t Had 
it not been better, says he farther, for the Cartha 
ginians to have had originally a Critias, or a Diago 
ras, who were open and undisguised atheists, for their 
lawgivers, than to have established so frantic and 
wicked a religion? Could the Typhons and the gi- 
ants, (the avowed enemies of the gods,) had they 
gained a victory over them, have established more. 
abominable sacrifices ? “i 
~ Such were the sentiments which a heathen ent: 
tained of this part of the Carthaginian worship. One 





















































his government. Salmasius confesses his ignorance of both; ee 
but rejects the authority of Scaliger, who, for proconsulatun, 2 ee 
reads proconsulum Tiberw, and thinks Tertullian, when he wrote Fe = 
his Apology, had forgotten his name. However. this may be, it oS 
is certain that the memory of the incident here related’ by Ter- os 
tullian was then recent, and probably the witnesses of it. had z 
not been long dead. Re 
+ ‘‘In ipsos quos adolebat sese precipitavit ignes, ut eos vel © = 
eruore suo extingueret, quos sibi nihil Sige cognoverat.” ea e 
Sr. Amb. iia eae 
¢ “Cum peste laborarent, cruentd sacrorum religione et 2% - 
: 






scclere pro remedio usi sunt. Quippe homines ut victimas im- 
molabant, et impuberes (que etas etiam hostium misericordiam 
provocat) aris admovebant, pacem-deorum sanguine eorum exe 
poscentes, pro quorum vita dii maximeé rogari solent.” Jestin. 

1. xviii. c. 6. ‘The Gauls as well as Germans used to sacrifice aa 
men, if Dionysius and Tacitus may be credited. 
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ould indeed scarce believe that mankind were Ca- 
pable of such madness and frenzy. Men do not 


generally of themselves entertain ideas so destructive 


of all that nature considers as most sacred; as to 
sacrifice, to murder, their children with their own 


hands, and to throw them in cool blood into fiery 


furnaces! Sentiments so unnatural and barbarous, 
and yet adopted by whole-nations, and even by the 
most civilized, the Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Gauls, 
Scythians, and even the Greeks and Romans, and 


‘consecrated by custom during a long series of ages, 


can have been inspired by him only, who was a mur- 
derer from the beginning, and who dclights in no- 


ee thing but the humiliation, misery, and perdition of 
‘man. 


Form of the Government of Carthage. 


Tue government of Carthage was founded upon 
principles of the most consummate wisdom; and it 
is with reason that " Aristotle ranks this republic, in 
the number of those that were had in the greatest 


esteem by the ancients, and which were fit to serve 

_ as a model for others. 
_ reflection, which does great honour to Carthage, by 
remarking, that from its foundation to his time, (that 


He grounds his opinion on a 


is, upwards of five hundred years,) no considerable 
sedition had disturbed the peace, nor any tyrant op- 
pressed the liberty of that state. Indeed, mixed 
governments, such as that of Carthage, where the 
power was divided betwixt the nobles and the peo- 
ple, are subject to two inconveniences ; either of de- 
generating into an abuse of liberty by the seditions 


of the populace, as frequently happened in Athens, 


and in all the Grecian republics; or into the oppres- 


sion of the public liberty by the tyranny of the no- 


bles, as in Athens, Syracuse, Corinth, Thebes, ‘and 
Rome itself under Sylla and Cesar. 


It is therefore 
giving Carthage the highest praise, to observe, that 


it had found out the art, by the wisdom of its laws, 


and the harmony of the different parts of its govern- 

ment, to shun, during so long a series of years, two 

‘rocks that are so dangerous, and on which others so 
often split. 


It were to be wished, that some ancient author had 
left us an accurate and regular description of the 
‘customs and laws of this famons republic. For want 
of such assistance, we can only give our readers a 
confused and imperfect idea of them, by collecting 


‘the several passages which lie scattered up and down 


in authors. Christopher Hendrich has obliged the 
learned world in this particular; and his * work has 
been of great service to me. 

*The government of Carthage, like that of Sparta 
and Rome, united three different authorities, whic: 
¥ De rep. 1. ii. e. 11. *Polyb. 1. iv. p. 493. 

YL. xxxili. n. 46, 47. % Arist. loc. et¥ 

*Itis entitled, Carthago, sive Carthaginensium respudlica, 
&e. Francofurtt ad Oderam, ann. 1664. 

+ This name is derived from a word, which, with the Hebrews 


and Pheénicians, signifies judges — Shophetim. 
¢‘‘Ut Rome consules, sic Carthagine quotannis annuib ini 
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eatuiersnioed and gave ace assistance. to one 
another. These authorities were, that of the two 
supreme magistrates, called Suffetes;{ that of the 
Senate; and that of the people. "There afterwards 
was added the tribunal of One Hundred, which had 
great credit and influence in the republic. 


The Suffetes. 


The power of the Suffetes was only annual, and 
their authority in Carthage answered to that of the 
consuls at Rome.{ In authors they are frequently 
called kings, dictators, consuls, because they exer-) - 
cised the functions of all three. History does not 
inform us of the manner of their election. They | 
were empowered to assemble the senate ; || in which 
they presided, proposed subjects for deliberation, and . 
collected the votes; § and ise likewise presided i in 
all debates on fathens of importance. Their autho- 
rity was not limited to the city, nor confined to civil 
affairs: they sometimes had the command of the ar- 
mies. We find, that when their employment as Suf- — 
fetes expired, they were made prators, which was a 
considerable office, since, besides conferring upon 
them the privilege of presiding in some causes, it alse 
empowered them to propose-and enact new laws, and ~ 
call to account the receivers of the public revenues, 
as appears from what Livy ¥ relates concerning Han- 
nibal on this head, and which | shall take notice of 
in the sequel. 


The Senate. 


The Senate, composed of persons who were ve- 
nerable on account of their age, their experience, 
their birth, their riches, and especially their merit, 
formed the council of state; and were, if I may use 


that expression, the soul of the public deliberations. — 


Their number is not exactly known: it must, how- 


ever, have been very great, since a hundred were —— 


selected from it to form a separate assembly, of which | 
I shall immediately have occasion to speak. In the — 
senate, all affairs of consequence were debated, the © 
letters from generals read, the complaints of. pro- 
vinces heard, ambassadors admitted to audience, and | 
peace or war determined, as is seen on many oe- 
casions. 

* When the sentiments and votes were unanimous, 
the senate decided supremely, and there lay no ap- 
peal from it. When there was division, and the 
senate could not be brought to an agreement, the 
affair was then laid before the people, on whom the 
power of deciding thereby devolved. The reader 
will easily perceive the great wisdom of this regula- 


reges creabantur.” Corn. NEP. in vita Annibalis, Ce be The 
great Hannibal was once one of the Suffetes. 


|| “*Senatum itaque Suffetes, quod velut consulare imperium = 


apud eos erat, vocaverunt.” Lav. |. xxx. n. 7. 
§ *¢* Cum Siiffetes ad jus dicendum consedissent.”® 
n, 62. 


Id. 1 xxxiy 























4 2 and how happily. it was adapted to crush fac- 
tions, to produce harmony, and to enforce and cor- 





tremely jealous of its authority, and not easily pre- 
ailed upon to let it pass into other hands. Of this 
we haye a memorable instance in* Polybius. When, 
after the loss of the battle fought in Africa at the 
end of the second Punic war, the conditions of peace 
offered by the victor were read in the senate; Han- 
ibal, observing that one of the senators opposed 
hem, represented in the strongest terms, that as the 
safety of the republic lay at stake, it was of the utmost 
_ importance for the senators to be unanimous in their 
_ Yesolutions, to prevent such a debate from coming 
fore the people ; and he carried his point. This, 
oubtless, in the infancy of the republic, laid the 
oundation of the senate’s power, and raised its autho- 
ity to so great a height. “The same author observes, 
in another place, that whilst the senate had the 

administration of affairs, the state was governed with 
hi wisdom, and was successful in all its enterprises. 





ei i The People. 
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It appears from every thing related hitherto, that 
even so low as Aristotle’s time, who gives so beautiful 
a picture and bestows so noble an eulogium on the go- 
vernment of Carthage, the people spontaneously 
left the care of public affairs, and the chief ad- 
‘ministration of them, to the senate: and this it 


was which made the republic so powerful. But 


~ things changed afterwards. For the people, grown 
_ insolent by their wealth and conquests, and forget- 
_ ting that they owed these blessings to the prudent 
conduct of the senate, were desirous of having a 
_ share in the government, and arrogated to themselves 
almost the whole power. From that period, the 
public affairs were transacted wholly by cabals and 
factions: and this Polybius assigns as one of the chief 
causes of the ruin of Carthage. 


Cae 
























The Tribunal of the Hundred. 


_ This was a body composed of a hundred and four 
persons; though often, for brevity’s sake, they are 
called only, the Hundred. These, according to 
Aristotle, were the same in Carthage as the Ephori 
in Sparta; whence it appears, that they were insti- 

tuted to balance the power of the nobles and senate: 
but with the same difference, that the Ephori were 
_ but five in number, and continued in office but a 
_ year; whereas these were perpetual, and upwards of 
a hundred. It is believed that these Centumviri are 
the same with the hundred judges mentioned by 
© L xy, p. 706, 707. > Polyb. I. vi. p. 494. 

~ e L. xix. c. ii. A. M. 3609. A. €arth. 487. 
4 Justin. 1. xix. e L. x. p. 824. edit. Gronov. 

' f J. xxvi. n. 51.—L. xxx. n. 16. 
- *M, Rollin might have taken notice of some civil officers who 
wre established at Carthage, with 1 power like that of the censors 


Rome, to inspect the manners of the citizens. The chief of 
e officers took from Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, a beau- 


oborate good counsels; such an assembly being ex- | 


re ee a ie anos 
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* Justin, who were taken out of the senate, and 
appointed to enquire into the conduct of their gene- 
rals. 
by its engrossing the chief employments both of the 
state and the army, had thereby the sole direction 
and management of all affairs, gave occasion to this 
establishment. 
authority of their generals, which, whilst the armies 


were in the field, was almost boundless and absolute; — 


but, by this institution, it became subject to the laws, 
the obligation their generals were under of giving an 


account of their actions before these judges on their 
return from the campaign: 4“ Ut hoc metu ita in- 


bello imperia cogitarent, ut domi judicia legesque 
respicerent.” Of these hundred and four judges, five 


had a particular jurisdiction superior to that of the 
rest; but it is not known how long their authority 


lasted. This council of five was like the council of ten 
in the Venetian senate. A vacancy in their number 
could be filled by none but themselves. They-also 
had the power of choosing those who composed the 
council of the hundred. 
great, and for that reason none were elected inte 
this office but persons of uncommon merit; and it 


thage by Scipio,distinguishes clearly two orders of ma- 


gistrates established in Old Carthage; for he says that — aig 


among the prisoners taken at New Carthage,were two 
magistrates belonging to the body or assembly of old 


men. [&& s7¢ L'egovciag :| so he calls the council of the 
hundred; and fifteen of the senate [ e%¢ Euyadyrov] 


‘ Livy mentions only the fifteen of the senators; but, 


‘The exorbitant power of Mago’s family, which, - 


It was intended as a curb to the © 


Their authority was very 
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‘was not judged proper to annex anysalaryor reward = 
to it; the single motive of the public good, being 
thought a tie sufficient to engage honest mentoa 
consciousness and faithful discharge of their duty. 
* Polybius, in his account of the taking of New Car- 


in another place he namesthe old men; and tells us, 


that they formed the most venerable council of the | 
government, and had great authority in the senate. 
Carthaginenses—Oratores ad pacem petendam 
Id erat sanc-— 


# 
mittunt triginta seniorum principes. ) 
tius apud illos concilium, maximamque ad ipsum 
senatum regendum vis.” 


Establishments, though constituted with the greatest | 
wisdom and the justest harmony of parts, degenerate, 


however insensibly, into disorder and the most 
destructive licentiousness. These judges, who by 
the lawful execution of their power were a terror to 


transgressors, and the great pillars of justice, abusing _ 


their almost unlimited authority, became so many 
petty tyrants. 
tory of the great Hannibal, who during his pretorship, 
after his return to Africa, t employed all his influence 
to reform so horrid an abuse; and made the authority 





tiful youth, named Asdrubal, on a report that Hamilcar was more 
familar with this youth than was consistent with modesty 


‘* Frat preetarea cum eo (Amilcare) adolescens illustris et formosus — 


Hasdrubal, quem nonnulli diligi turpids quam par erat, ab Amilcar 
loquebantur.—Quo factum est ut 4 prefecto morum Hasdrub 
cum eo vetaretur esse. Corn. NEP. in retd Amilcarse. 

+A. M, 3082 A. Carth. 682, 





We shall see this verified in the his- 
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of these judges, which before was perpetual, only 


annual, about two hundred years from the first found- 
ing of the trikanal of the = Hundred. 


Defects in the Government of Carthage. 


Aristotle, among other reflections made by him on 
_ the government of Carthage, remarks two great de- 
_ fects in it, both which, in his opinion, are repugnant 


to the views of a wise lawgiver and the maxims of 


sound policy. 
; The first of these defects was, the investing the 
_ same person with different employments, which was 
considered at Carthage as a proof of uncommon 
merit. But Aristotle thinks this practice highly 
prejudicial to the public welfare. For, says this au- 
thor, a man possessed of but one employment, is much 
more capable of acquitting himself well in the execu- 
tion of it; because affairs are then examined with 
greater ous. and sooner dispatched. We never see, 
continues our author, either by sea or land, the same 
officer commanding two different bodies, or the same 
pilot steering two ships. Besides, the welfare of the 


2 _ state requires that places and preferments should be 


divided, in order to excite an emulation among men 
of merit: whereas the bestowing of them on 
one man, too often dazzles him by so distinguishing a 
preference; and always fills others with jealousy, 
_ discontent, and murmurs. 

The second defect taken notice of by Aristotle in 


the government of Carthage, was, that in order for 


a man to attain the first posts, a certain income was 
required, besides merit and birth. By which means, 
poverty might exclude persons of the most exalted 
merit, which he considers as a great evil in a govern- 
ment. For then, says he, as virtue is wholly disre- 
_garded, and money is all-powerful, because all things 
are attained by it; the admiration and desire of 
riches seize and corrupt the whole community. Add 
to this that when magistrates and judges are obliged to 
pay large sums .for their employments, they seem to 
have a right to reimburse themselves. 
There is not, I believe, one instance in all anti- 
— quity, to show that employments, either in the state 
or the courts of justice, were sold. The expense, 
therefore, which Aristotle talks of here to raise men 
to preferments in Carthage, must doubtless be under- 
stood of the presents that were given in.order to 
procure the votes of the electors; a practice, as 
Polybius observes, very common at Carthage, where 
no kind of gain was judged a disgrace.* It is there- 
fore no.wonder, that Aristotle should condemn a 
practice, whose consequences, it is very plain, may 
prove fatal to a government. 
But in case he pretended that the chief employments 
of a state ought to be equally accessible to the rich 
and the poor, as he seems to insinuate ; his opinion is 
refuted by the general practice of the wisest republics 5 
for these, without any way demeaning or aspersing 
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poverty, have dioestt that, on this ‘occasion, is. 


preference ought to be given to riches ; because it ia” 
to be presumed that the wealthy have received a 


better education, have nobler sentiments, are more _ 


out of the reach of corruption, and less liable to 
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commit base actions; and that even the state of their | 
affairs makes them more affectionate to the cover ; 


ment, more disposed to maintain peace and order it. 
it, and more interested in suppressing whatever may 
tend to sedition and rebellion. 

Aristotle, in concluding his reflections on the 
republic of Carthage, is much pleased with a custom | 
that prevailed there; viz. of sending from time to 
time colonies into different countries ; and in this — 
manner procuring its citizens commodious settlements. 
This provided for the necessities of the poor, who, 
equally with the rich, are members of the state; and 
it disburthened Carthage of multitudes of lazy, indo- 
lent people, who were its disgrace, and often proved 
dangerous to it: it prevented commotions and insur- 
rections, by thus removing such persons as commonly 
occasion them; and who being ever discontented — 


under their present elkeustances se are always ‘ee = 


for innovations and tumults. 


SECT. IV. Trade of Carthage, the sie source ce of its sr 


Wealth and Power. 


Commerce, strictly speaking, was the occupation of 


Carthage, the particular object of its industry, and its — 


peculiar and predominant characteristic. It formed — 
the greatest strength and the chief support of that | 
commonwealth. 
the power, the conquests, and the credit and 
glory of the Carthaginians, all flowed from their 
commerce. Situated in the centre of the Mediterra- 


In a word, we may affirm that — 


nean, and stretching out their arms eastward ana — 
westward, the extent of their commerce took in all -— 
the known world, and wafted it to the coast of Spain, 


of Mauritania, of Gaul, and beyond the straits and_ 
pillars of Hercules. 
order to buy at a cheap rate the superfluities of every — 


They sailed to all countries, in 


nation; which, by the wants of others, became 


necessaries ; and these they sold to them at the dear- 
est rates. From Egypt the Carthaginians fetched 
fine flax, paper, corn, sails and cables for ships ; from 


the coast of the Red Sea, spices, frankincense, per-— 
fumes, gold, pearls, and precious stones; from Tyre — 


and Pheenicia, purple and scarlet, rich stuffs, tapestry, 
costly furniture, and divers exquisite works of art; in 
a word, they fetched, from various countries, all 


things that can supply the necessities, or are capable a 


of contributing to the convenience, the luxury, and 
the delights of life. 


carried thither, iron, tin, lead, and copper: 


much the surer as it was spontaneous. 
Porys. I. vi. p. 497. 
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They brought back from the — 
western parts of the world, in return for the articles — 
by the — 
sale of these various commodities, they enriched — 
themselves at the expense of all nations; and put | 
them under a kind of contribution, which was sc E 















In hae. Dateahie the factors vy seen of all na- ; 


is, they had made themselves lords of the sea; the 
band which held the east, the west, and south to- 
gether; and the necessary channel of ‘their communi- 
cation: so that Carthage rose to be the common 
city, and the centre of the trade, of all those nations 
which the sea separated from one another. 
_ The most considerable personages of the city were 
_ not ashamed of engaging in trade. ‘They applied 
_ themselves to it as industriously as the meanest Citi- 
4 ZENS ; and their great wealth did not make them less 
- in love with the diligence, patience, and labour, 
which are necessary to augment it. To this they 
owed their empire of the sea; the splendour of their 
_ republic; their being able to dispute for the supe- 
: _ riority with Rome itself ; and their exalted pitch of 
_ power, which forced the Romans to carry on a bloody 
‘ and doubtful war, for upwards of forty years, in order 
to humble and subdue this haughty rival. In short, 
: - Rome, even when triumphant, thought Carthage was 
_ not to be entirely reduced any other way, than b 
“aa pee that city of the resources which it might 
still derive from its commerce, by which it had so 
_ long been enabled to resist the whole strength of 
_ that mighty republic. 
However, it is no wonder that, as Carthage came 
_ in a manner out of the greatest school of traftic in 
- the world, I mean Tyre, she should have been 
- crowned with such rapid and uninterrupted success. 
_ The very vessels on which its founders had been con- 
- veyed into Africa, were afterwards employed by 
them in their trade. They began to make settle- 
ments upon the coasts of Spain, in those ports where 
The ease with which 
they had founded these settlements, and the conve- 
 niences they met with, inspired them with the design 
_ ef conquering those vast regions; and some time 
after, Nova Carthago, or New Carthage, gave the 
we Carthaginians an empire in that country, almost equal 
~ to that which they enjoyed in Africa. ‘ 
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_ they unloaded their goods. 
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- SECT. V. The Mines of Spain, the second Source of 
the Riches and power of: Carthage. 

_ © Droporus justly remarks, that the gold and silver 
_ mines found by the Carthaginians in Spain, were an 
y inexhaustible fund of wealth, that enabled them to 
2 sustain such long wars against the Romans. The 
natives had long been ignorant of these treasures 
P that lay daticealed i in the bowels of the earth, at least 
of their use and value. The Pheenicians tbl advan- 
tage of this ignorance; and, by bartering some wares 

of little value for this precious metal, they amassed 
tite wealth. When the Carthaginians had made 
‘themselves masters of the country, they dug much 
¥y deeper into the earth than the old inhabitants of 
‘Spain had done, who probably were content with 
what they. could collect on the surface; and the 
_ Romans, when they had dispossessed the Carthagi- 


zs *Lib. iv. p. 312, &c. 'Diod, J. iv. p. 312, &e. 
® Lib. iii. p. 147. 
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nians of Spain, profited by their example, and drew 
an immense revenue from these mines of gold and 
silver. 


- | The labour employed to come at these mines, and | 


to dig the gold and silver out of them, was incredible. 
For the veins of these metals rarely appeared on the 
surface; they were to be sought for and traced 
through frightful depths, where very often floods of 
water stopped the miners, and seemed to defeat all 
future pursuits. But avarice is no less patient in 


undergoing fatigues, than ingenious in finding expe- _ 


dients. By pumps, which Archimedes had invented 
when in Egypt, the Romans afterwards threw up the 
water out of these pits, and quite drained them. 


Numberless multitudes of slaves perished in these. 


mines, which were dug to enrich their masters ; who 
treated them with the utmost barbarity, forced them 


by heavy stripes to labour, and gave them no respite ae 


either day or night. 
Polybius, as quoted by * Strabo, says, that in his 


time, upwards of forty thousand men were employed — 


in the mines near Nova Carthago; and furnished 


the Romans every day with twenty-five thousand 


drachmas, or eight hundred fifty-nine pounds seven — 


shillings and sixpence.* 


We must not be surprised to see the Carthaginians, as 
soon after the greatest defeats, sending fresh and 
numerous armies again into the field; fitting out 


mighty fleets, and supporting, at a great “expense, for 
many years, wars’ carried on by them in far-distant 
countries. But it must appear surprising to us that 
the Romans should be capabie of doing the same , 
they whose revenues were very inconsiderable before 
those great conquests which subjected to them the 
most powerful nations; and who had no resources, 


either from trade, to which they were absolute — 


strangers, or from gold or silver mines, which were 
very rarely found in Italy, in case there were any, 
and the expenses of which must, for that very reason, 
have swallowed up all the profit. The Romans, in 
the frugal and simple life they led, in their zeal for 
the public welfare, and their love ‘for their country, 
possessed funds which were not less ready or secure 
than those of Carthage, but at the same time were 
far more honourable to their nation. 
SECT. VI. War. 

Cartuace must be considered as a trading, and at 
the same time, a warlike republic. Its genius and 
the nature of its government led it to traffic; and it 
became warlike, first, from the necessity the Cartha- 
ginians were under of defending themselves against 
the neighbouring nations, and afterwards from a 
desire of extending their commerce and empire. 
This double idea gives us, in my opinion, the true 
plan and character of the Carthaginian republic. 
We have already spoken of its commerce. 


The military power of the Carthaginians consisted | 
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in their alliances with kings; in tributary nations, 


from which they drew both men and money; in some | 


troops raised from among their own citizens; and in 
mercenary soldiers purchased of neighbouring states, 
without being themselves obliged to levy or exercise 
them, because they were already well disciplined 
and inured to the fatigues of war; they, making 
_ choice, in every country, of such troops as had the 
greatest merit and reputation. They drew from 
Numidia, a light, bold, impetuous, and indefatigable 
cavalry, which formed the principal strength of their 
armies; from the Balearic isles, the most expert 


slingers in the world; from Spain, a steady and in- | 


vincible infantry; from the coasts of Genoa and 
Gaul, troops of acknowledged valour; and from 
Greece itself, soldiers fit for all the various operations 
of war, for the field or the garrisons, for besieging or 
defending cities. 

_ In this manner the Carthaginians sent out at once 
_ powerful armies, composed of soldiers which were 
the flower of all the armies in the universe, without 
depopulating either their fields or cities by new 
levies; without suspending their manufactures, or 
disturbing the peaceable artificer ; without interrupt- 
ing their commerce, or weakening their navy. By 
venal blood they possessed themselves of provinces 
and kingdoms; and made other nations the instru- 
_ ments of their grandeur and glory, with no other 
expense of their own than their money; and even 
this furnished from the traffic they carried on with 
foreign nations. 

If the Carthaginians, in the course of a war, sus- 
tained some losses, these were but as so many foreign 
accidents, which only grazed, as it were, over the 
body of the state, but did not make a deep wound in 
the bowels or heart of the republic. These losses 
were speedily repaired, by sums arising out of a 
flourishing commerce, as from a perpetual sinew of 
war, by which the government was continually rein- 
forced with new supplies for the purchase of mer- 
cenary forces, who were ready at the first summons. 
And from the vast extent of the coasts which the 
Carthaginians possessed, it was easy for them to 
levy, in a very little time, a sufficient number of 
sailors and rowers for the working of their fleets, and 
to procure able pilots and experienced captains to 
conduct them. 

But as these parts were fortuitously brought to- 
gether, they did not adhere by any natural, intimate, 
or necessary tie. No common and reciprocal interest 
united them in such a manner, as to form a solid 
and unalterable body. “Not one individual in these 
mercenary armies was sincerely interested in the 
success of measures, or in the prosperity of the state. 
They did not act with the same zeal, nor expose 
themselves to dangers with equal resolution, for a 
republic which they considered as foreign, and which 
consequently was indifferent to them, as they would 
have done for their native country, whose happiness 
constitutes that of the several members who com- 
pose it. 


In great reverses of fortune, the kings !in alliance 
with the Carthaginians might easily be detached from 
their interest, either by that jealousy which the grans 


deur of a more powerful neighbour naturally excites __ 
by the hopes of reaping greater advantages from a 


new friend; or by the fear of being involved in the 
misfortunes of an old ally. 


The tributary nations, impatient under the weight ~ ; 


and disgrace of a yoke which had been forced upon 
their necks, generally flattered themselves with the 
hopes of finding one less galling in changing their 
masters ; or,.in case servitude was unavoidable, the 
choice was indifferent to them, as will appear from 
many instances in the course of this history. 
. The mercenary forces, accustomed to measure their 
fidelity by the largeness or continuance of their pay, 
were ever ready, on the least discontent, or the slight- 
est expectation cf a more considerable stipend, to 
desert to the enemy with whom they had just before 
fought, and to turn their arms against those who had 
invited them to their assistance. : 
Thus the grandeur of the Carthaginians being sus- 
tained only by these foreign supports, was shaken to 
the very foundation when they were once taken 
away. And if to this there happened to be added an 
interruption of their commerce, (which was their scle 
resource,) arising from the loss of a naval engage: 
ment, they imagined themselves to be on the bring 
of ruin, and abandoned themselves to despondency 
and despair, as was evidently seen at the end of. the 
first Punic war. ; 
Aristotle, in the treatise where he shows the ad- 


vantages and defects of the government of Carthage, 


finds no fault with its keeping up none but foreign 
forces ; it is therefore probable, that the Carthaginians 
did not fall into this practice till a long time after. 
But the rebellions which harassed Carthage in its 
later years, ought to have taught its citizens, that no 


miseries are comparable to those of a government — 
which is supported only by foreigners; since neither __ 
zeal, security, nor obedience can be expected from — 


them. . 

But this was nqt the case with the republic of 
Rome. As the Romans had neither trade nor money, 
they were not able to hire forces, in order to push 
on their conquests with the same rapidity as the 
Carthaginians: but then, as they procured every 


thing from within themselves, and as all the parts of 
the state were intimately united; they had surer re- — 


sources in great misfortunes than the Carthaginians. 
And for this reason they never once thought of suing 


for peace after the battle of Cannz, as the Cartha- 4 


inians had done in a less imminent danger. 


The Carthaginians had, besides, a body of troops, . 


(which was not very numerous,) levied from among 


their own citizens; and this was a kind of school, 
in which the flower of their nobility, and those whose . _ 
talents and ambition prompted them to aspire to the 
first dignities, learned the rudiments of the art of — 
war. From among these were selected all the general _ 


1As Syphax and, Masinissa. 
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ficers, who were put at the head of the different 

ies of their forces, and had the chief command in 
the armies. This nation was too jealous and sus- 
picious to employ foreign generals. But they were 
not so distrustful of their own citizens as Rome and 
Athens ; for the Carthaginians, at the same time that 
they invested them with great power, did not guard 
ainst the abuse they might make of it in order to 
press their country. The command of armies was 
_heither annual, nor limited to any time, as in the 
_ two republics above-mentioned. Many generals held 
their commissions for a great number of years, either 
till the war or their lives ended; though they were 
still accountable to the commonwealth for their con- 
duct; and liable to be recalled, whenever a real fault, 
a misfortune, or the superior interest of a cabal, fur- 
nished an opportunity for it. 












SECT. VII. Arts and Sctences. 
_ Ir.cannot be said that the Carthaginians renounced 
entirely the glory which~ results from study and 
knowledge. The sending of Masinissa, son of a 
_ powerful king, * thither for education, gives us room 
if to believe that Carthage was provided with an ex- 
cellent school. ™The great Hannibal, who in all 
_ respects was an ornament to that city, was not un- 
acquainted with polite literature, as will be seen 
hereafter. " Mago, another very celebrated gene- 
ral, did as much honour to Carthage by his pen as 
by his victories. He wrote twenty-eight volumes 
upon husbandry, which the Roman senate held in 
such esteem, that after the taking of Carthage, when 
they presented the African princes with the libra- 
_ ries found there, (another proof that learning was 
not entirely banished from Carthage,) they gave 
_ orders to have these books translated into Latin, t 
though Cato had before written his books on that 
subject. ° There is still extant a Greek version of 
-a treatise drawn up by Hanno in the Punic tongue, 
relating to a voyage he made (by order of the senate) 
with a considerable fleet round Africa, for the set- 
tling of different colonies in that part of the world. 
~ This Hanno is believed to be more ancient than that 
_ person of the same name who lived in the time of 
- Agathocles. 
_ ? Clitomachus, ealled in the Punic language As- 
drubal, was a great philosopher. He succeeded the 
famous Carneades, whose disciple he had been; and 
maintained in Athens the honour of the Academic 
sect. {Cicero says, that “he was a more sensible 
man, and fonder of study, than the Carthaginians 
generally are.” 4% He wrote several books; in one 
of which he composed a piece to console the unhappy 
citizens of Carthage, who, by the ruin of their city, 
were reduced to slavery. 



































_ ™Nepos in vita Annibalis. 
© .°Cic. De Orat. 1, i.n. 249. Plin. 1. xviii. c. 3. 
~ ®eVoss. de Hist. Gr. 1. iv. 

PPlut. de fort. Alex. p. 328. Diog. Laért. in Clitom. 
{Tusc. Quest, 1. iii. n. 54. ‘Suet. in vit. Terent.. 
© King of the Massylians in Africa. 
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el might rank among, or rather place at the head 


of, the writers who have adorned Africa, the cele- 


brated Terence; himself singly being capable of re- 
flecting infinite honour on his country by the fame of 
his productions, if, on this account; Carthage, the 
place of his birth, ought not to be less considered as 
his country than Rome, where he was educated, and 
acquired that purity of style, that delicacy and ele- 
gance, which have gained him-the admiration of all 
succeeding ages. * It is supposed, that he was car- 
ried off when an infant, or at least very young, by 
the Numidians in their incursions into the Cartha- 
ginian territories, during the war carried on between 
these two nations, from the conclusion of the second, 
to the beginning of the third Punic war. He was 
sold for a slave to Terentius Lucanus, a Roman sena- 
tor; who, after giving him an excellent education, 
gave him his liberty, and called him by his own 
name, as was then the custom. He was united ina 
very strict friendship with the second Scipio Africa- 
nus, and Lelius; and it was a common report at 
Rome, that he had the assistance of these two great 
men in composing his pieces. 
endeavouring to stifle a report so advantageous to 
him, made a merit of it. Only six of his comedies 
are extant. Some authors, on the authority of Sue- 
tonius, (the writer of his life,) say, that in his return 


from Greece, whither he had made a voyage, he Jost | 


a hundred and eight comedies, which he had trans- 
lated from Menander, and could not survive an acci- 
dent which must naturally afflict him in so sensible a 
manner; but this incident is not very well founded. 


Be this as it may, he died in the year of Rome 594, 


under the consulship of Cneius Cornelius Dolabella, 


and M. Fulvius, at the age of thirty-five years, and 


consequently he was born anno 560. 

It must yet be confessed, notwithstanding all we 
have said, that there ever wasa great scarcity of 
learned men in Carthage, since it hardly furnished 
three or four writers of reputation in upwards of seven 
hundred years. Although the Carthaginians held a 
correspondence with Greece and the most eivilized 
nations, yet this did not excite them to borrow their 
learning, as being foreign to their views of trade and 
commerce. Eloquence, poetry, history, seem to have 
been little known among them. A Carthaginian 
philosopher was considered as a sort of prodigy by 
the learned. What then would an astronomer or a 
geometrician have been thought? I know not in 
what esteem physic, which is so highly useful to life, 
was held at Carthage; or jurisp1adence, so necessary 
to society. 

As works of wit were generally held in so much 
disregard, the education of youth must necessarily 
have been very imperfect and unpolished. Jn Car- 
thage, the study and knowledge of youth were for 
~ + These books were written by Mago in the Punic language, 
and translated into_Greek by Cassius Dionysius of Utica, from 
whose version, we nay probably suppose, the Latin.was made. 


¢ ‘¢Clitomachus, homo et acutus ut Peenus et valdé studiosua 
ac diligens.”” Academ. Quast. |. iv. n. 98. 


The poet, so far from_ 
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the most part confined to writing, arithmetic, book- 


. keeping, and the buying and selling goods; in a word, 


to whatever related to traffic. But polite learning, 
history, and philosophy, were in little repute among 
them. These were, in later years, even prohibited 


by the laws, which expressly. forbade any Cartha- 


ginian to learn the Greck tongue, lest it might qualify 


them for carrying on-a dangerous correspondence 


with the enemy, either by letter or word of mouth.* 

Now what could be expected from such a cast of 
mind? Accordingly there was never seen among 
them that elegance of behaviour, that ease and com- 
placency of manners, and those sentiments of virtue, 


_- which are generally the fruits of a liberal education 
in all civilized nations. 


_ The small number of great 
men which this nation has produced, must therefore 


_ have owed their merit to the felicity of their genius, 


to the singularity of their talents, and a long experi- 


ence, without any great assistance from cultivation 


and instruction. Hence it was, that the merit of the 
greatest men of Carthage was sullied by great fail- 
ings, low vices, and crucl passions; and it is rare to 
meet with any conspicuous virtue among them with- 


out some blemish; with any virtue of a noble, gene- 


rous, and amiable kind, and supported by enlight- 
ened and steady principles, such as is every where 
found among the Greeks and Romans. The reader 


_will perceive that I here speak only of the heathen 


virtues, and agreeably to the idea which the Pagans 


entertained of them. 
I meet with as few monuments of their skill in 


arts of a less noble and necessary kind, as painting 
and sculpture. 


I find, indeed, that they had plun- 


- dered the conquered nations of a great many works 


in both these kinds; but it does not appear that they 


themselves had produced many. 
From what has been said, one cannot help con- 


‘cluding, that traffic was the predominant inclination, 


and the peculiar characteristic of the Carthaginians ; 


that it formed, in a manner, the basis of the state, 
the soul of the commonwealth, and the grand spring 
which gave motion to all their enterprises. The 


Carthaginians, in general, were skilful merchants ; 
employed wholly in traffic; excited strongly by the 
_ desire of gain, and esteeming nothing but riches; 


directing all their talents, and placing their chief 
glory, in amassing them; though at the same time 


\ *Plut. de gen. Rep. p. 799. 

* “Factum senatis consultum ne quis postea Carthaginiensis 
aut literis Grecis aut sermoni studeret; ne aut loqui cum hoste, 
aut scribere sine interprete posset.”” JusTin. ]. xx. c. 5. Justin 
ascribes the reason of this law toa treasonable correspondence 





between one Suniatus, a powerful Carthaginian, and Dionysius 


the tyrant of Sicily; the former, by letters written in Greek, 
(which afterwards fell into the hands of the Carthaginians,) having 
informed the tyrant of the war designed against him by his coun- 
try, out of hatred to Hanno the general, to whom he was an 
enemy. 

+ **Quam volumus licet ipsi nos amemus, tamen nec numero 
Hispanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Poenos, &c. sed pie- 
tate ac religione, &c. omnes gentes nationesque superavimus.”’ 
De Arusp. Resp. n. 19. ; 

¢ ‘“ Carthaginienses fraudulenti et mendaces—multis et variis 
mercatorum udvenarumque sermonibus ad studium failendi qus- 
tGs cupiditate vocabantur.””—The Carthaginians are called fraudu- 
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they scarce knew the purpose for which they were . 
designed, or how to use them in a noble or worthy 
manner. = sort aed 


SECT. VII. The Character, Munn rs, and Qualites 
of the Carthagimians. : 


In the enumeration of the various qualities which 
Cicero ft assigns to different nations, as their distin- 
guishing characteristics, he declares that of the Car- __ 
thaginians to be craft, skill, address, industry, cun- 
ning, calliditas ; which doubtless appeared in war, 
but was still more conspicuous in the rest of their 
conduct; and this was joined to another qualitythat 
bears a very near relation to it, and is still less re- 
putable. Craft and cunning lead naturally to lying, 
duplicity, and breach of faith; and these, by accus- 
toming the mind insensibly to be. less scrupulous 
with regard to the choice of the means for compass- 
ing its designs, prepare it for the basest frauds and 
the most perfidious actions. ‘This was also one of — 
the characteristics of the Carthaginians ;{ and _ it 
was so notorious, that to signify any remarkable dis- 
honesty, it was usual to call it Punic faith, (fides Pu- _ 
mica ;) and to denote a knavish, deceitful disposition, 
no expression was thought more proper and em- _ 
phatical than a Carthagiman disposition, (Punicum — 
ingentum.) ae 

An excessive thirst for amassing wealth, and an 
inordinate love of gain, gencrally gave occasion in 
Carthage to the committing base and unjust actions. 
One single example will prove this. Duringatruce, _ 
granted by Scipio to the earnest. entreaties of the 
Carthaginians, some Roman vessels, being driven 
by astorm on the coasts of Carthage, were seized 
by order of the senate and people, || who could not 
suffer so tempting a prey to escape them. They — 
were resolved to get money, though the manner of _ 
acquiring it were ever so scandalous. § The in- — 
habitants of Carthage, even in St. Austin’s time, (as 
that Father informs us,) showed on a particular oc- 
casion, that they still retained part of this character- 
istic. 

* But.these were not the only blemishes and faults 
of the Carthaginians. They had something austere 
and savage in their disposition and genius; ahaughty 






















lent and deceitful, from the shifting and loquacity of their mer- _ 
chants and travellers, with the design of cheating. Cu1c. Oraf. ii. 
in Rull. n, 94. 
|| ‘* Magistratus senatum vocare, populus in curiz vestibulo fre- _ 
mere, ne tanta ex oculi? manibusque amitteretur preda. Con- — 
sensum est ut,” &c.—T. . magistrates assembled the senate, and 
the people were clamorous in the vestibule of the senate-chamber, _ 
lest so great a booty should slip from their hands. It was agreed, &c, 
Liv, 1. xxx. n. 24, meee | 
§ A mountebank had promised the citizens of Carthage to dis« 
cover to them their most secret thoughts, in case they would come, ~ 
on a day appointed, to hear him. Being all met, he told them, — 
they were desirous to buy cheap and sell dear. Every man’s con- _ 
science pleaded guilty to the charge; and the mountebank was 
dismissed with applause aud Jaughter. ‘ Vili vultis emere, 
caré vendere ; in quo dicto levissimi scenici omnes tamen cons 
entias invenerunt suas, eique vera et tamen. improvisa dicent 
mirabili favore plauserunt.” St. Austin, |. xiii. de T'renit, 














irst transports of passion, was dead to both reason 
| remonstrance, and plunged them brutally into 
‘the utmost excesses of violence. The people, cow- 
rdly and gr ovelling under apprehensions, were 
proud and cruel in their transports; at the same time 
hat they trembled under their magistrates, they were 
readed in their turn by their miserable vassals. In 
this we see the difference which education makes be- 
tween one nation and another. The Athenians, 
“whose city was always considered as the centre of 
earning, were naturally jealous of their authority, 
and difficult to govern; but still, a fund of good na- 
ure and humanity made them compassionate to the 
misfortunes of others, and indulgent to the errors of 
heir leaders. Cleon one day desired the assembly, 
n which he presided, to break up; because, as he 
told them, he had a sacrifice to offer, and friends to 
entertain. The people only laughed at the request, 
and immediately retired. Such a liberty, says Plu- 
arch, at Carthage, would have cost a man his life. 
ie Livy makes a like reflection with regard to Te- 
entius Varro. That general on his return to Rome 
after the battle of Canne, which had been lost by 
his ill conduct, was met by persons of all orders of 
the state, at some distance from Rome; and thanked 
by them, for his not having despaired of the common- 
wealth ; “who, (says the ‘historian,) had he been a 
general of the Carthaginians, must have expected 
the most severe punishment:” “ Cui, si Carthagi- 
nensium ductor fuisset, nihil recusandum supplicii 
foret.” Indeed, a court was established at Carthage, 
where the generals were obliged to give an account 
of their conduct; and they all were made responsi- 
ble for the events of the war. Ill success was punish- 
ed there as a crime against the state; and whenever 
_ general lost a battle, he was almost sure, at his 
yeturn, of ending his life upon a gibbet. Such was 
the furious, cruel, and barbarous disposition of the 
Carthaginians, who were always ready to shed the 
blood of their citizens as well as of foreigners. The 
unheard-of tortures which they made Regulus suffer, 
are a manifest proof of this assertion; and their his- 
“tory *will furnish us with such instances of it, as are 
not to be read without horror. 



















































~PART THE SECOND. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CARTHAGINIANS. 


; —tLib. xxii. n. 61. uLiy. Epit. 1. ii. 

_ xJustin. 1. xviii. c. 4, 5,6. App. de bello Pun. p. 1. Strab.1. 
KVii. p. 832. Paterc. J. i. c. ". 

* % Utica et Carthago, ambpe inclyte, ambe a Pheenicibus 

ite; illa fato Catonis insignis, hec suo. Pomron. MEL. 

67. Utica and Carthage, both famous, and both built by Phee- 

ians; the first renowned by Cato’s fate, the last by its own. 


accounts of the foundation of Carthage, in the following 
He says, that the town consisted of three parts, viz. 
and ee. eae to it, eich he sUppores 


( imperious air; a sort of ferocity, puch: in the 


‘Our countryman Howel endeavours to reconcile the three dif-_ 
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and may be divided into two parts. 


The first, 


which is much the longest and the least known, (as ig 
ordinary with the beginnings of all states,) extends to 


the first Punic war, and takes up five hundred and — 


eighty-two years. The second, which ends at the 
destruction of Carthage, contains but a hundred ané 


eighteen years. 


£ 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FOUNDATION OF CARTHAGE, AND ITS AGGRANDIZE 
MENT TILL THE TIME OF THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 


Cartuace in Africa was a colony from Tyre, the 
most renowned city at that time for commerce in the 


world. Tyre had long before transplanted into that- 


country another colony, which built 


Utica,* made 


famous by the death of the second Cato, who for this 
reason is generally called Cato Uticensis. 

Authors disagree very much with regard to the era 
of the foundation of Carthage.{ It is a difficult mat- 
ter, and not very material, to reconcile them; at 


least, agreeably to the plan laid down by me, it is — 


sufficient to know, within a few years, We time in 


which that city was built. 


" Carthage existed a little above seven hundred 
years. It was destroyed under the consulate of Cn. 
Lentulus, and L. Mummius, the 603d year of Rome, 


3859th of the world, and 145 before 


Christ. The 


foundation of it may therefore be fixed in the year 
of the world 3158, when Joash was king of Judah, 98 


years before the building of Rome, and 846 before — 


our Saviour. 


* The foundation of Carthage is ascribed to Elisa, 


a Tyrian princess, better known by the name of Dido. 
Ithobal, king of Tyre, and father of the famous Jeze- 


bel, called in Scripture Ethbaal, was her great grand- 
father. She married her near relation Acerbas, 
called otherwise Sicharbas and Sichzeus, an extremely 


rich prince; and Pygmalion, king of Tyre, was her — 


brother. This prince having put Sichzus to death, 


in order that he might have an opportunity of seizing — 


his immense wealth, Dido eluded the cruel avarice 


country of Africa. Proper distance 





citadel, "built last of all, and probably by Dido. 





much land as an ox’s hide would encompass. 


ee 


of her brother, by withdrawing secretly with all her 
dead husband’s treasures. After having long wan- 
dered, she at last Janded on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, in the gulf where Utica stood, and in the 
almost fifteen — 
tmiles from Tunis; and there settled with her few 
followers, after having puree some lands from 


Many of the neighbouring ‘people, invited by the 


, to have been first built; Megara, built next, and in. respect of 
Cothon, called the New Town, or Karthada; and Byrsa, or the 


Cothon, to agree 


with Appian, was built fifty years before the taking of Troy; Me- 
| gara, to correspond with Eusebius, was built a hundred and ninety 
four years later; Byrsa, to agree with Menander, (cited by Jose-~ 
phus,) was built a hundred and sixty-six years after Megara. 
¢ 120 Stadia. Strab. |. xiv. p. 687. 
| Some authors say, that Dido put a trick on the natives, by de- 
sirig to purchase of them, for her intended settlement, “only 50 


The request was 
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prospect of lucre, 1 paired thither to sell to these 


- new comers.the necessaries of life ; and shortly after 
incorporated themselves with them. 
tants, who had been thus gathered from different 


places, soon grew very numerous. The citizens of 
Utica, considering them as their countrymen, and as 
descended from the same common stock, deputed 
envoys witu very considerable presents, and exhoried 
them to build a city in the place where they had first 
settled. ‘The natives of the country, from the esteem 
and respect frequently shown to strangers, did as 
much on their part. Thus all things conspiring with 
Dido’s views, she built her city, which was charged 
with the payment of an annual tribute to the Africans 
for the ground it stood upon; and called it Carthada,* 
or Carthage, a name that, in the Phoenician and 


Hebrew tongues, (which have a great affinity,) signi- 


fies the New City. It is said, that when the founda- 
tions were dug, a horse’s head was found, which was 
thought a good omen, and a presage of the future 
warlike genius of that people.t ) 

_ This princess was afterwards courted by Jarbas 
king of Getulia, and threatened with a war in case 
of refusal. Dido, who had bound herself by an oath 
not to consent to a second marriage, being incapable 
of violating the faith she had sworn to Sicheeus, de- 
sired time for deliberation, and for appeasing the 
manes of her first husband by sacrifice. Having 
therefore ordered a pile to be raised, she ascended 
it; and drawing out a dagger which she had con- 


_ cealed under her robe, stabbed herself with it.{ 


_ Virgil has made a great alteration in this history, 
by supposing that Aineas, his hero, was contemporary 
with Dido, though there was an interval of near three 


centuries between the one and the other; Carthage 


being built three hundred years after the destruction 
This liberty is very excusable in a poct, 
who is not tied to the scrupulous accuracy of an 
historian; and we admire, with great reason, the 


judgment which he has shown in his plan, when, to 


interest the Romans, (for whom he wrote,) in his 
subject, he has the art of introducing into it the im- 
placable hatred which subsisted between Carthage 
ard Rome, and ingeniously deduces the original of 
thought too moderate to be denied. She then cut the hide mto 
the smallest thongs; and, with them, encompassed a large tract of 


round, on which she built a citadel called Byrsa, from the hide. 
ut this tale of the hide is generally exploded by the learned ; who 


_ observe that the Hebrew word Bosra, which signifies a fortification, 


gave rise to the Greek word Byrsa, which is the name of the cita- 
de] of Carthage. 
yJustin. 1. xix. c. 1. «Justin. ]. xix. c. 2. 


* Kartha Hadath or Hadtha. 


+ “ Effedére loco signum, quod regia Juno 
Monstrarat, caput acris equi; nam sic fore bello 
. Egregiam, et facilem victu per secula gentem.” 
VirG. An, 1. i. ver. 447, 


The Tyrians landing near this holy ground, 
And digging here, a prosperous omen found : 
From under earth a courser’s head they drew 
Their growth and future fortune to foreshew: 
’ This fated sign their foundress Juno-gave, 


Of a soil fruitful, and a peovle brave. DRYDEN. 


These inhabi-- 








os 


it from the very remote foundation of those twooival . 


cities. 


Carthage, whose beginnings, as we have observed _ 
’ gs, 


were very weak at first, grew larger by insensible 





= 
i 


degrees, in the country where it was founded. But — 


its dominion was not long confined to Africa. This ~ 


ambitious city extended her conquests into Europe, 
invaded Sardinia, made herself mistress of a great 


part of Sicily, and reduced to her subjection almost 


the whole of Spain; and having sent out powerful 
colonies into all quarters, enjoyed the empire of the 


seas for-more than six hundred vears; and fermed a | 


state which was able to dispute pre-eminence with 


the greatest empires of the world, by her wealth, her | 


commerce, her numerous armies, her formidable 
fleets, and above all, by the courage and ability of 
her captains. ‘The dates and circumstances of many 
of these conquests are little known. i 
a transient notice of them, in order to enable my 
readers to form some idea of the countries, which 
will be often mentioned in the course of this his- 


| tory. 


Conquests of the Carthaginians in Africa. 


y The first wars made by the Carthaginians, were 
to free themselves from the annual tribute which they 
had engaged to pay the Africans, for the territory 
which had been ceded to them. This conduct does 
them no honour, as the settlement was granted them 
upon condition of their paying a tribute. One would 
be apt to imagine, that they were desirous of cover- 
ing the obscurity of their original, by abolishing this 
proof of it. But they were not successful on this 
occasion. The Africans had justice on their side, 


and they prospered accordingly; the war being ter- — 


minated by the payment of the tribute. 

* The Carthaginians afterwards carried their arms 
against the Moors and Numidians, and gained many 
conquests over both. Being now emboldened by 
these happy successes, they shook off entirely the 


I shall take but ~ 


tribute which gave them so much uneasiness, || and — 


possessed themselves of a great part of Africa. , 





} The story, as it is told more at large in Justin, (1. xviii. c. 6,) 
is this—larbas, king of the Mauritanians, sending for ten of the 
principal Carthaginians, demanded Dido in marriage, threatening 
to declare war against her in case of a refusal; the ambassadors 
being afraid to deliver the message of Iarbas, told her, (with Punie 
honesly,) ** that he wanted to have some person sent him, who was 
capable of civilizing and polishing himself and his Africans; but 
that there was no possibility of finding any Carthaginian, who would 


be willing to quit his native place and kindred, for the conversa- — 


tion of Barbarians, who were as savage as the wildest beasts.” 
Here the queen, with indignation, interrupting them, and asking, 
“if they were not ashamed to refuse living in any manner which 
might be beneficial to their conntry, to which they owed even their 


lives?” they then delivered the king’s message; and bid her 


‘¢ set them a pattern, and sacrifice herself to her country’s welfare.” : 


Jido. being thus ensnared, called on Sichzeus with tears and Jamen- 


tations; and answered, ‘‘ that she would go where the fate of her — 


city called her.” 


the fatal pile; and with her last breath told the spectators, that — 


she was going to her husband, as they had ordered her. 


|| $$ Afri compulsi stipendium urbis condita Carthaginiensibus 


remittere.”  JusTin. i. xix. c. 2. 
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At the expiration of three months, she ascended _ 








putes 


gr 
ne, on the subject of their re- 


on the Mediterranean, towards the greater 
and had been built by Battus the Lacedeemo- 


was, agreed on each side, that two young men 
d set out at the same time, from either city ; 
id that the place of their meeting should be the 
common boundery of both sta’es. The Carthagi- 
ins (these were two brothers named Phileni) made 
the most haste; and their antagonists pretending 
- foul play had been used, and that the two bro- 
had set out before the time appointed, refused 
stand to the agreement, unless the two brothers 
remove all suspicion of unfair dealing) would 
E onsent to be buried alive in the place where they 
met. They acquiesced with the proposal; 
im the pagiienan erected, on that spot, two 


ynours in their city ; and from that time the place 
s called the altars of the Phileni, Are Philano- 
 tum,* and served as the boundary of the Carthaginian 
empire, which extended from thence to the pillars of 
ercules. ~ 


Conquests of the Carthagymans wm Sardima, &e. 


istory does not inform us exactly, either of the 
ne when the Carthaginians entered Sardinia, or of 
manner in which they got possession of it. ° This 
nd was of great use to them; and during all their 
ars, supplied them abundantly with provisions. It is 
cparated. from Corsica only by a strait of about three 
ues in breadth. ‘The metropolis of the so ith- 
n and most fertile part of it, was Caralis or Calaris, 
called Cagliari. On the arrival -/ the Cartha- 
inians, the natives withdrew to the mountains in the 
hern parts of the island, which are almost 
accessible, and whence the enemy could not dis- 
them. 
The Carthaginians seized likewise on the Balearic 
es, now called Majorca and Minorca. Port Mahon 










_ » Strab. 1. v. p. 224. Diod. 1. v. p. 296. 
sl eLiv. L xxviii. n. 37. 
4 Dior: lv. Pe 298. and |. xix. p. 742. Liv. !oco citato. 
eStrab. 1. iii. p. 167. € Cluver. I. ii. c. 2. 
¢ Guadalquivir. 
: 4Strabo, |. iii. p. 171. 
These altars were not standing in Strabo’s time. Some geo- 
yhers think Arcadia to be the city which was anciently called 
hilanorum Are; but others believe it was Naina or Tain, 
weced a little Brest of Arcadia, in the gulf of Sidra. 
io Liquescit excussa glans funda, et attritu aéris, velut igne, 
illat,” i. e. The ball, hier thrown from the sling, dissolves ; 
by the friction of the air, runs as ifit was melted by fire. 
Ec. Val. Quesi. |. ii. c. 57- 
Bochart derives the name of these islands from two Pheenician 
Baal- -jare, or master of the art of slinging. This strengthens 
‘ity of Strabo, viz. that the inhabitants learned their art 
enicians, who were once their masters. Epevdovarat 

















Cyrene was a very powerful city, 
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from Mago, a Carthaginian general, who first made | 
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eee Magoms.) i in ‘Oe latter es was so called 


use of, and fortified it. ©It is not known who this — 
Mago was; but it is very probable. that he was 
Hannibal’s brother. This harbour is, at this day, 
one of the most considerable in the Mediterra- . 
nean. 
“ These isles furnished the Carthaginians with the — 
most expert slingers in the world, who did them great ; 
service in battles and sieges. They slang large stones - ea 
of above a pound weight; and sometimes threw 
leaden bullets,t with so al violence, that they 
would pierce even the strongest helmets, shields, and 
cuirasses; and were so dextcrous in their aim, that ~ 
they scarce ever missed the mark. The inhabitants — 
of these islands were accustomed, from theirinfancy, _ 
to handle the sling ; for which purpose their mothers 
placed on the bough of a high tree, the piece of bread 
designed for their children’s breakfast, who were not 
allowed a morsel till they had brought it down with 
their slings, © From this practice, these islands were 
called Baleares and Gymnasie by the Greeks; be- ; 
cause the inhabitants used to exercise themselves so 
early in sings of stones.{ 


Conquests of the Carthaginian: -n ae 


Before I enter on the relation of these connate 
] think it proper to give my readers some idea of 
Spain. 

‘ Spain is divided into three = Betice Lusita- — 
nia, ‘Tarraconensis. 

Beetica, so called from the river Beetis, was the | 
southern division of it, and comprehended the pre- s 
sent kingdom of Granada, Andalusia, part of New 
Castile, and Estremadura. Cadiz, called by the — 
ancient Gades and Gadira, is a town situated ina 
small island of the same name, on the western coast S a 
“of Andalusia, about nine leagues from Gibraltar. "It 
is well known, that Hercules, having extended his 
conquests to this place, halted, from the supposition — 
that he was come to the extremity of the world. He 


4 
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dourro. héyovrgi—étore Gotmxec xaticyov trac vhoee. And this i is : 
still more probable, when we consider that both the Hebrews and 
Phoenicians excelled in this art. The Balearian slings would an- 
hoy an enemy either near at hand or ata distance. Every slinger 
carried three of them in war. One hung from the neck, a second 
from the waist, and a third was carried in the hand. To this, give 
me leave to addtwo more observatious (foreign indeed to the 
present purpose, but relating to these islands, ,) which I hope will 
not be unentertaining to the reader. The first i is, that these islands 
were once so infested with rabbits, that the inhabitants of it applied 
to Rome, either for aid against them, or otherwise desired new 


having ejected them out of their old ones. Vide Strab. Plin. L. viii. 

c. 55. The second observation is, that these islanders were not 
only expert slingers, but likewise excellent swimmers ; which rs 
they are to this day, by the testimony of our countryman Biddulph, 4 
who, in his Travels, informs us, that being becalmed near these . 
islands, a woman swar te hice out of one of them, with a basket of 
fruit to sell. 








“Ties, pursuant to the custom of that age. 


_were erected. 


_Turdetani, or Turduli. 
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here erected two pillars, as monuments of his victo- 
The place 
has always retained the name, though time has quite 
destroyed these pillars. Authors are divided in 


opinion, with regard to the place where these pillars 
1 Boetica was the most fruitful, the 


wealthiest, and most populous part of Spain. it con- 
tained two hundred cities, and was inhabited by the 
On the banks of the Beetis 
stood three large cities, Castulo towards the source, 
Corduba lower down, the native place of Lucan and 
the two Senecas; lastly, Hispalis.* 

Lusitania is bounded on the west by the Ocean, 
on the north by the river Durius, ' and on the south 
by the river Anas." Between these two rivers is 
the Tagus. Lusitania was what is now called Portu- 
gal, with part of Old and New Castile. 

Tarraconensis comprehended the rest of Spain, 
that is, the kingdoms of Murcia and Valentia, Cata- 


5 lonia, Arragon, Navarre, Biscay, the Asturias, Gallicia, 
_the kingdom of Leon, and the greatest part of the 


two. Castiles. Tarraco," a very considerable city, 
gave its ndme to this part of Spain. Pretty near it 
Its name gives rise to the conjecture, 
that it was built by Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, father 
of the great Hannibal. The most renowned nations 
of Tarraconensis were the Celtiberi, beyond the 
river Iberus;? the Cantabri, where Biscay now lies ; 
the Carpetani, whose capital was Toledo; the Ore- 
tani, &c. 

Spain, abounding with mines of gold and silver, 


and peopled with a martial race of men, had sufficient 


to excite both the avarice and ambition of the Car- 
thaginians ; who were more of a mercantile than of 


_a warlike disposition, from the very genius and con- 


stitution of their republic. They doubtless knew 


that their’ Pheenician ancestors, (as 4 Diodorus re- 


lates,) taking advantage of the happy ignorance of the 
Spaniards, with regard to the immense riches which 
were hid in the bowels of their lands, first took from 
them these precious treasures in exchange for com- 
modities of little value. They likewise foresaw, that 


-if they could once subdue this country, it would fur- 


nish them abundantly with well-disciplined troops 
for the conquest of other nations, as actually ‘hap: 
pened. 

' The occasion of the Carthaginians first landing 
in Spain, was to assist the inhabitants of Cadiz, who 
were invaded by the Spaniards. That city was a 
colony from Tyre, as well as Utica and Carthage, 
and even more ancient than either of them. The 
Tyrians having built it, established there the worship 
of Hercules; and erected, to his honour, a magnifi- 
cent temple, which became famous in after ages. 


. The success of this first _expedition of the Carthagi- 





iStrab. 1. iii, p. 139—142. 
«Seville. ~- ! Duero. etsiadiaia: n Tarragona. 
° Barcelona. P Ebro. WLib, v. p. 312. 
Justin. 1. xliv. c. 5. Diod. 1. v. p. 300. *L, iii, p. 158 


tPolyb. 1. iii. p. 192. 1. i. p. 9. 
Such a division of Britain retarded, and at the same time 





| nians made them desirous of carrying thera arms into” 


Spain. - ; 
It is not exactly known in what period they: en-— 
tered Spain, nor how far they extended their first 
conquests. It is probable that these were slow in — 
the beginning, as the Carthaginians had to do with 
very warlike nations, who defended themselves with 
great resolution and courage. Nor could they ever 
have accomplished their design, as * Strabo observes, 
had the Spaniards, (united in a body,) formed but. 
one state, and mutually assisted one another. But as 
every district and every tribe, were entirely detached 
from their neighbours, and had not the least corres- 


pondence nor connexion with them, the Carthagi- - 


nians were forced to subdue them one after another. 

This circumstance occasioned, on one hand, the loss 

of Spain; but on the other, protracted the war, and | 

made the conquest of the country much more diffi- 

cult.* Accordingly it has been observed, that though 

“Spain was the first province which the Romans 

invaded on the continent, it was the last they sub- 

dued ;”t and was not entirely subjected to their 
power, till after having made a vigorous opposition 

for upwards of 200 years. 

It appears from the accounts given by Polybius 
and Livy, of the wars of Hamilcar, Asdrubal and 
Hannibal in Spain, which will soon be mentioned, 
that the arms of the Carthaginians had not made any 
considerable progress in that country before that 
period, and that the greatest part of Spain was then - 
unconquered. But in twenty years’ time they com- 
pleted the conquest of almost the whole coun- 
try. 

Tat the time that Hannibal, set out for Italy, all 
the coast of Africa, from the Phileanorum Are, by the 
great Syrtis, to the pillars of Hercules, was subject 
to the Carthaginians. Passing through the straits, 
they had conquered all the western coast of Spain, 
along the ocean, as far as the Pyrenean mountains. . 
The coast which lies on the Mediterranean, had been 
almost wholly subdued by them; and it was there 
they had built Carthegena; and they were masters 
of all the country, as far as the river Iberus, which 
bounded their dominions. Such was, at that time, 
the extent of their empire. In the centre of the 
country, some nations had indeed held out against 
all their efforts, and could not be subdued by 
them. 


Conquests of the Carthagumans m Sreily. 


The wars which the Carthaginians carried on in ~ 
Sicily are more known. -| shall here reiate those 
which were waged from the reign of Xerxes, whe 





facilitated, the conquest of it to the Romans, ‘ Dum singuli pug- 


nant universi vincuntur.” Tacit. 


+ “Hispania, prima Romanis inita Provinciarum: quee quidem 2 


continentis sint, postrema omnium perdomita est.” lay 1 Xxviii. 
n. 12. 








Sicily, till the first Punic war. This period in- 
cludes near two hundred and twenty years; viz. from 
the year of the world 3520 to 3738. At the breaking 
out "of these wars, Syracuse, the most considerable 
as well as most powerful city of Sicily, had invested 
Gelon, Hiero and Thrasybulus, (three brothers who 
_ succeeded one another,) with the sovereign power. 


_ ment was established in that city, and subsisted above 
' sixty years. [rom this time, the two Dionysiuses, 
_ Timoleon and Agathocles, bore the sway in Syracuse. 
- Pyrrhas was afterwards invited into Sicily, but he 
: kept. possession of it only a few years. Such was 
- the government of Sicily during the wars of which 
lam going te treat. They will give us great light 
_ with regard to the power of the Carthaginians, at 
the time that the, began to be engaged in war with 
_ the Romans. 
Sicily is the largest and most considerable island 
in the Mediterranean. It 33 of a triangular form, and 
2 for that reason was called Trinacria and Triquetra. 
~The eastern side, which faces the lonian or Gree an 
sea, extends from cape Pachynum “to Pelorum.* 
_ The most celebrated cities on this coast are Syra- 
-cuse, Tauromenium and Messana. The northern 
~ coast, which looks towards Italy, reaches from cape 
- Pelorum to-cape Lilybeum.’ ~The most noted cities 
4 on this coast are Myle, Hymera, Panormus, Eryx, 

- Motya, Lilybeum. ‘The southern coast, which lies 
Opposite to Africa, extends from cape Lily beeum to 

- Pachynum. ‘The most remarkable cities on this coast 
are Selinus, Agrigentum, Gela and Camarina. This 
a island is separated from Italy by a strait, which is 
ee: not more than a mile and a half over, and called the 
_ Faro or strait of Messina, from its contiguity to that 
me city. * The passage from Lilybaum to Africa is but 
1500 furlongs, that is, about seventy-five leagues.* 

* The period in which the Carthag ginians first car- 
ried their arms into Sicily is not “exactly known. 
All we are certain of is, that they were already pos- 
sessed of some part of it, at the time that they en- 
tered into a treaty with the Romans; the same year 
_ that the kings were expelled, and consuls appointed 
in their room, viz. twenty-cight years before Xerxes 

invaded Greece. ‘This treaty, which is the first we 
_ find mentioned to have been made between these 
two nations, speaks of Africa and Sardinia as pos- 
sessed by the Carthaginians; whereas the conven- 
_ tions with regard to Sicily, relate only to those ports 
_ of the island which were subject to them. By this 
treaty it is expressly stipulated, that neither the Ro- 
mans nor their allies shall sail beyond the Fair Pro- 
_«Passato. x]] Faro. 

- #Strabo, 1. vi. p. 267. A. M. 3501. 
245. Before J. C. 503. 

- *Polyb. 1. iii. p. 245, et seq. edit. Gronov. 
>Polyb. 1. iii. p. 246. 
¢Diod. I. xi. p. 1, 16, & 22. A.M. 3520. Before J. C. 484. 
* This is Strabo’s calculation ; but there must be a mistake in 


numeral characters, and what he immediately subjoins, is a 
of of | this mistake. He says, that a man, whose eye-sight was 





yCape Boeo. 
A. Carth. 343. Rome, 








After their deaths, a democracy or popular govern-— 





































seorapted the Gaia to carry hess arms | 
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cnenoe + which was very 1 near Carthage; and that 
such merchants, as shall resort to this city for tratlic, 
shall pay only certain duties which are settled in it. 

It appears by the same treaty, that the Carthagini- 
ans were particularly careful to exclude the Romans 
from all the countries subject to them; as well as 
from the knowledge of what was transacting in them; 
as though the Carthaginians, even at that time, had 
taken umbrage at the rising power of the Romans ; 


and already harboured in their breasts the ene : 
seeds of that jealousy and distrust, that were one 


day to burst out in Jong and cruel wars, and a mutual 


hatred. and animosity, which nothing could ‘extin- 


guish but the ruin of one of the contending powers. © 
* Some years after the conclusion of this first treaty, 

the Carthaginians made an alliance with Xerxes king 

of Persia. This prince, who aimed at nothing less 


than the total extirpation of the Greeks, whom he i 


considered as his irreconcileable enemies. thought it 


would be impossible for him to succeed in his enter- _ 
prise without the assistance of Carthage, whose — 


power was formidable even at that time. The Car- 
thaginians, who always kept in view the design they 
entertained of seizing upon the remainder of Sicily, — 
greedily snatched the favourable opportunity which, 
now presented itself for completing the reduction of * 
it. A treaty was therefore concluded; wherein it 
was agreed that the Carthaginians were to invade, 
with all their forces, those Greeks who were settled 
in Sicily and Italy, while Xerxes should march in 
person against Greece itself. 


The preparations for this war lasted three year. tio 


The land army amounted to no less than three hun 
dred thousand men. The ficet consisted of tw. 
thousand ships of war, and upwards of three thou 
sand small vessels of burden. Hamilcar, the mos 
experienced captain of his age, sailed from Carthage 
with this formidable army. He landed at Palermo ;f | 


and, after refreshing his troops, he marched against — 


Hymera, a city not far distant from Palermo, and 
laid siege to it. ‘Theron, who commanded in it, see- 


ing himself very much straitened, sent to Gelon, who | 
He flew imme- — 


had possessed himself of Syracuse. 
diately to his relief, with fifty thousand foot and five 
thousand horse. His arrival infused new courage 
into the besieged, who, from that time, made a st 
vigorous defence. 


Gelon was an able warricr, and excelled in steataree 


gems. A courier was brought to him, who had been 
dispatched from Selinus, a city of Sicily, with a let- 


ter for Hamilcar, to inform him of the day when he. . 


might expect the cavalry which he had demanded of 
them. 


out of the port of Carthage. Is it possible that the eye can carry 
so far as 60 or 75 leagues? This passage of Strabo, therefore. 
must be thus corrected. The passage from Lilybeum to Africa, 
is only 25 leagues. 

+ The reason of this restraint, according to Polybius, was the 
unwillingness of the Carthaginians to let the Romans have any 


| knowledge of the countries which lay more to the south, in order 


that this enterprising people might not hear of their fertility. Po- 
LYB. 1. ili. p. 247, edit. Gronov, . 
‘{ This city is called in Latin Panormus. 
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Gelon drew out an equal number of his — 
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‘own troops, and sent them from his camp about the 
time agreed on. These being admitted into the ene- 
my’s camp, as coming from Selinus, rushed upon 
Hamilcar, killed him, and set fire to his ships. In 
this critical conjuncture, Gelon attacked, with all his 
forces, the Carthaginians, who at first made a gallant 
resistance. But when the news of their general's 
death was brought them, and they saw all their fleet 
in a blaze, their courage failed them, and they fled. 
And now a dreadful slaughter ensued, upwards of a 
hundred and fifty thousand being slain. 


in want of every thing, could not make a long de- 
fence, and were forced to surrender at discretion. 
This battle was fought the very day of the famous 
action of Thermopylz, in which three hundred Spar- 
tans, * with the sacrifice of their lives, disputed 
Xerxes’s entrance into Greece. 

__ When the sad news was brought to Carthage of 
the entire defeat of the army, consternation, grief 
and despair threw the whole city into such confusion 
and alarm as are not to be expressed. It was ima- 
gined that the enemy was already at the gates. The 
Carthaginians, in great reverses of fortune, always 
“lost their courage, and sunk into the opposite ex- 
treme. Immediately they sent a deputation to Ge- 
lon, by which they desired peace upon any terms. 
He heard their envoys with great humanity. The 
complete victory he had gained, so far from making 
_him haughty and untractable, had only increased his 
modesty and clemency even towards the enemy. 
He therefore granted them a peace, without any 
other condition, than their paying two thousand 
t talents towards the expense of the war. He like- 
wise required them to build two temples, where the 


treaty of this peace should be deposited, and ex- | 


posed at all times to public view. The Carthagini- 
ans did not think this a dear purchase of a peace, 
that was so absolutely necessary to their affairs, and 
which they hardly durst hope for. Gisgo, the sen 
of Hamilcear, pursuant to the unjust custom of the 
Carthaginians, of ascribing to the general the ill suc- 
cess of a war, and making him bear the blame of it, 
was punished for his father’s misfortune, and sent 
inte banishment. He passed the remainder of his 
days at Selinus, a city of Sicily. 

Gelon, on his return to Syracuse, convened the 
people, and invited all the citizens to appear under 
arms. He himself entered the assembly, unarmed 
and without his guards, and there gave an account 
of the whole conduct of his life. His speech met 
with no other interruption, than the public testimo- 
nies which were given him of gratitude and admira- 
tion. So far from being treated as a tyrant, and the 
oppressor of his country’s liberty, he was considered 
as its benefactor and deliverer; all with an unani- 
mous voice, proclaimed him king; and the crown 
was bestowed, after his death. on his two brothers. 


eDiod. 1. xiii, p. 169—I171. 





Ce 18. 


AWN. S592. A. 
Carth. 484. A. Rom. 336. Before § ©, 412, 
€ Diod. 1. xiii. p. 201—203.  2O6--211. 226—231. 


* Besides the 300 Spartans, the Thespians. a people of Beotia, 
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g The rest of | 
the army, having retired to a place where they were | 





er rr 


| protection. 
| time, what course it would be proper for them to 


> 


® After the memorable defeat of the Athenian; be- 
fore Syracuse, where Nicias perished with his whole 


| fleet; the Segestans, who had declared in favour of 
| the Athenians against the Syracusans, fearing the re- 


sentment of their enemies, and being attacked by the 
inhabitants of Selinus, implored the aid of the Car 
_ thaginians, and put themselves and city under their 
At Carthage, the people debated some 


take, the affair meeting with great difficulties. On 
one hand, the Carthaginians were very desirous to 
possess themselves of a city which lay so convenient 


| for them; on the other, they dreaded the power and 


_ forees of Syracuse, which had so lately cut to pieces 





/ army as wellas fleet under his command. 
| ata place called the Well of Lilybeum, which gave 


a numerous army of the Athenians; and become, by 
_ so shining a victory, more formidable than ever. At 
last, the lust of empire prevailed, and the Segestans 
were promised succours. 

The conduct of this war was committed to Han 
pibal, who at that time was invested with the highest 
dignity of the state, being one of the Suffetes. He 
was grandson to Hamilcar, whe had been defeated 
by Gelon, and killed before Himera; and son to 
Gisgo, who had been condemned to exile. He left 
Carthage, animated with an ardent desire of re- 
_ the disgrace of the last defeat. He had a very great 
He landed 


| venging his family and country, and of wiping away 
) 
t 
| 


its name to a city afterwards built on the same spot. 
His first enterprise was the siege of Selinus. 
attack and defence were equally vigorous, the very 


| women showing a resolution and bravery above their 
| Sex. 


The city, after making a long resistance, was 
taken by storm, and the plunder of it abandoned to 
ihe soldiers. The victor exercised the most horrid 


| cruelties, without showing the least regard either to 


age or sex. He permitted such inhabitants as had 
fled, to continue in the city after it had been dis- 
mantled; and to till the lands, on condition of their 
paying a tribute to the Carthaginians. This city 
had been built two hundred and forty-two years. 

» Himera, which he next besieged and took likewise 





by storm, after being more cruelly treated than Se- 
linus, was entirely razed, two hundred and forty years 
after its foundation. He forced three thousand 
prisoners to undergo every kind of ignominious 
punishment; and at last murdered them all on the 
very spot where his grandfather had been killed by 
Gelon’s cavalry, to appease and satisfy his manes by 
the blood of these unhappy victims. 

These expeditions being ended, Hannibal returned 

to Carthage, on which occasion the whole city came 
out to meet him, and received him amidst the most 
joyful acclamations. 
" “€ These successes re-inflamed the desire, and re- 
vived the design, which the Carthaginians had ever 
entertained, of making themselves masters of the 
to the number of 700, fought and died with Leonidas in this me 
morable batile. Heron, }, yi. ce. 2002—222 


+ An dite silver talent, according to Dr. Bernard, is 2061 5a, 
consequently 2000 talents 1s 412,500 About $1,333,332 ~ 


whole of Sicily. Three years AES they appointed 


: Hannibal their general a second time; and on his ‘| 


pleading his great age, and refusing the command of 
this war, they gave him for lieutenant, Imilcon, son 
of Hanno, of the same family. The preparations for 
this war were proportioned to the great design which 
the Carthaginians had formed. The fleet and army 
were soon ready, and set out for Sicily. The num- 
ber of their forces, ‘according to Timeus, amounted 
to above six-score thousand ; ; ‘and, according to Epho- 
rus, to three hundred thousand: men. ‘The enemy, 
on their side. were prepared to give the Carthagini- 
ans a warm reception. The Syracusans had sent to 
all their allies, in order to levy forces among them ; 
and to all the cities of Sicily, to exhort them to ex- 
ert themselves vigorously in defence of their liber- 


p ties. 
‘d Agrigentum expected to feel the first fury of the 
_ enemy. ‘This city was prodigiously rich, * and 


_ Strongly fortified. It was situated, as was also Selinus, 
on that coast of Sicily which pices Africa. Accord- 
ingly Hannibal opened the campaign with the sicge 
of this city. Imagining that it was Vig 
except on one side, he directed his whc!v force to 
that quarter. He threw up banks and terraces as 

~ high as the walls; and made use, on this occasion, 
of the rubbish and fragments of the tombs stand- 
ing round the city, which he had demolished for 
that purpose. Soon after, the plague infected the 
army, and swept away a great number of the soldiers, 
and the general himself. ‘The Carthaginians inter- 
preted this disaster as a punishment inflicted by the 
gods, who revenged in this manner the injuries done 
to the dead, whose ghosts many fancied they had 
seen stalking before them in the night. No more 
tombs were therefore demolished, prayers were or- 
dered to be made according to the practice of Car- 
thage ; a child was sacrificed to Saturn, in compliance 
with a most inhuman superstitious custom; and many 
victims were thrown into the sea in horour of Nep- 
fune. 

A ‘The besieged, whe at first had gained several ad- 

vantages, were at last so pressed by famine, that all 

_-hopes of relief seeming desperate, they resolved to 

~~ abandon the city. The following night was fixed on 

for this purpose. The reader will naturally image to 
himself the grief with which these miserable people 
must be seized, on being forced to leave their houses, 

eDiod. 1. xiv. p. 268—288. A. M. 3600. A. Carth. 442. A. 
Rom. 344. Before J. C. 404. 

* The very sepulcbral monumente ~h--~32 g- (2 4i eee 
and luxury of this o> “sey saara YR “SRS CC Ysk wd 
forses. Bat Ske axibhi ial Larkibie pausoat7 » Guru, ab 
of its inbabitantz, is almxt meredicle. Xe satertsix 1 fae po pl: 
with spectacles and feasts; and, during a famine, prevented the 
citizens from dying with hunger: he gave portions to poor maidens, 
ani rescued the unfortunate from want and despair: he had built 
aouses in the city and the country, purposely for the accommoda- 
_ aon of strangers, whom he usually dismissed with handsome pre- 


_ gents. Five hundred shipwrecked citizens of Gela, applying to 
mm. were bountifully relieved; and every man supplied with a 


a sag alla a coat out of his wardrobe. Diod.1. xiii. Valer. Max. 
- 3 f¥,c. ult Empedocles the philosopher, born in Agrigentum, 
ae “That the 


gas a memorable saying concerning his fellow-citizens : 


. 
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their rich possessions, and their country; but life 
was still dearer to them than all these. Never was 
a more melancholy spectacle seen. ‘To omit the rest, 
a crowd of women, bathed in tears, were seen drag- 
ging after them their helpless infants, in order to 
secure them from the brutal fury of the victor. But 
the most gricvous circumstance was, the necessity 
they were under of leaving behind them the aged 
and sick, who were unable either to fly or to make 
the least resistance. ‘The unhappy exiles arrived at 
Gela, which was the nearest city, and there received 
all the comforts they could expect in the deplorable 
condition to which they were reduced. 

In the mean time, Imileon entered the city, ad 
murdered al] who were found in it. The plunder 
was immenscly rich, and. such as might be expected 
from one of the most opulent cities of Sicily, which 
contained two hundred thousand inhabitants, and had 
never been besieged, nor consequently plundered, 
before. A numberless multitude of pictures, vases 
and statues of all kinds, were found here ; the citizens 
having an exquisite taste for the polite arts. Among 
other curiosities was the famous bull f of Phalaris, 
which was sent to Carthage. 

The siege of Agrigentum had lasted eight months. 
Imilcon made his forces take up their winter-quarters 
in it, to give them the necessary refreshment; and 
left this city, (after laying it entirely in ruins,) in the 
beginning of the spring. He afterwards besieged 
Gela, and took it, notwithstanding the succours which 
were brought by Dionysius the Tyrant, who had 
seized upon the government of Syracuse. Imilcon 
ended the war by a treaty with Dionysius. ‘The 
conditions of it were, that the Carthaginians, besides 
their ancient acquisitions in Sicily, should still pos- 
sess the country of the Sicanians, { Selinus, Agrigen- 
tum, and Himera; as likewise that of 'Gela and 
Camarina, with Jeave for the inhabitants to reside in 
their respective dismantled cities, on condition of 
their paying a tribute to Carthage; that the Leon- 
tines, the Messenians, and all the Sicilians, should 
retain their own laws, and preserve their liberty and 
independence: lastly, that the Syracusans should still 
continue subject to Dionysius. After this treaty was 
concluded, [milcon returned to Carthage, where the 
plague still made dreadful havoc. 

& Dionysius had concluded the late peace with the 
Carthaginians with no other view than to get time to 





Agrigentines squandered their money so excessively every day, as 
€ th2y expected it could never he exhaastec ; and built with such 


' solidity and magnificence, as if they thouglt they should live for 


27er. 

t This bull, with other spoils here taken, \as afterwards restored 
to the Agrigentines by Scipio, when he ar Carthage in the third 
Punic war. Cuic. Orat. iv. in Verrem. c. 33. This bull was a 
brazen instrument of torture, made iu the Foi of that animal, and 
presented by Perillus, an artist of Athens, to Phalaris, tyrant of 
Agrigentum, who ungtatefully tried the first experiment upon the 
donor. The mode of torture was, to heat the brazen machine by 
a slow fire, after having shut up the victim within it; where he 
perished of a lingering suffocation. 

{ The Sicanians and Sicilians were anciently two distinct 
people. 








-. dine with him. 

















- to enable himself to invade them with success ; 
his design was wonderfully well seconded by the zeal 
of his subjects. 
desire he had to distinguish himself, the charms of 
_ gain, and the prospect of the rewards which he 
_ promised those who should show the greatest in- 
~ dustry; invited, from all quarters, into Sicily, the 
most able artists and workmen at that time in the 
_ world. All Syracuse now became in a manner an 
¥ immense work-shop, in every part of which men were 
seen making swords, helmets, shields, and military 


ing ships and fitting out fleets. 
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establish his new authority, and make the necessary 


preparations for the war which he meditated against 
them. As he was very sensible how formidable the 
power of this state was, he used his utmost endeavours 
and 


The fame of this prince, the strong 


engines ; and preparing all things necessary for build- 
The invention of 
vessels with five benches of oars, (or Quinqueremes,) 
was at that time very recent; for, till then, those 
with three alone "had been used. Dionysius ani- 


_ mated the workmen by his presence, and by the 
applauses he gave, and the bounty which he bestowed 
_ seasonably ; but chiefly by his popular and engaging 


behaviour, which excited, more strongly than any 


- other conduct, the industry and ardour of the work- - 


men; / and he frequently allowed those of them who 
most excelled in their respective arts the honour to 
When all things were ready, and a 
great number of forces had been levied in different 


countries, he called the Syracusans together, laid his 
_. design before them, and represented to them that the 

Carthaginians were professed enemies to the Greeks, 
_ that they had no less in view than the invasion of all 
‘Sicily; the subjecting all the Grecian cities; and 


that, in case their progress was not checked, the Sy- 


_ the reason why the Carthaginians did not attempt 


racusans themselyes would soon be nttneked : that 


any enterprise, and continued unactive, was owing 


entirely to the dreadful havoc made by the plague 
among them; which (he observed) was a favourable | 
opportunity, of which the Syracusans ought to take 
advantage. 
equally ‘odious to Syracuse, yet the hatred the people 


Though the tyranny and the tyrant were 


bore to the Carthaginians prevailed over all other 


considerations ; and every one, guided more by the 


views of an interested policy than by the dictates of 
justice, received the speech with applause. Upon 


this, without the least complaint made, omany decla- 


ration of war, Dionysius gave up to the fury of the 
populace, the persons and possessions of the Cartha- 


ginians. Great numbers of them resided at that time 


in Syracuse, and traded there on the faith of treaties. 


~The common people ran to their houses, plundered 


~ their effects, and pretended they were sufficiently 


authorised to exercise every ignominy, and inflict 
every kind of punishment on them, for the cruelties 
they had exercised against the natives of the country. 
And this horrid example of perfidy and inhumanity 
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| was followed ‘throughout the whole island a Sy : 
This was the bloody signal of the war which was 


declared against them. Dionysius having thus begun 


‘to do himself justice, (in his way,) sent deputies to 


Carthage, to require them to restore all the Sicilian © 
cities to their liberties ; and that otherwise, all the 


Carthaginians found in them should be treated as _ - 


enemics. ‘This news spread a general alarm in Car- 
thage, especially when they reflected on the sad con- 
dition to which they were reduced.” 

Dionysius ppened the campaign with the siege of 
Motya, which was the magazine of the Carthaginians 


_in Sicily ; and i pushed on the siege with so much © 


vigour, that it was impossible for Imilcon, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral, to relieve it. He brought forward 
his engines, battered the place with his battering 
rams, advanced towers to the wall, six stories high, 
(rolled upon wheels,) and of an equal height with 
their houses; and from these he greatly annoyed the 
besieged, with his Catapulta, an engine * then re-— 
cently invented, which hurled, with great violence, 
numerous ‘volleys of arrows and stones against the 
enemy. At last the city, after a long and vigorous 
defence, was taken by storm, and all the inhabitants 
of it put to the sword, those excepted who took 
sanctuary in the temples. The plunder of it was 
abandoned to the soldiers; and Dionysius, leaving a 
strong garrison and a trusty governor in it, returned _ 
to Syracuse. 

« The following year Imilcon being appointed one 
of the Suffetes, returned to Sicily with a far greater 
army than before. He landed at Pelermo ft recovered 
Motya by force, and took several other cities. Ani- 
mated by these successes, he advanced towards Syra- 
cuse, with design to besiege it; marching his infan- — 
try by land, whilst his fleet, under the command of 
Mago, sailed along the coast. 

The arrival of Imilcon threw the Syracusans into 
great consternation. About two hundred ships laden 
with the spoils of the enemy, and advancing in good 
order, entered in a kind of triumph the great har- 
bour, being followed by five hundred barks. At the 
same time the land-army, consisting, according to 
some authors, of three hundred thousand foot, { and 
three thousand horse, was seen marching forward on 
the other side of the city. Imilcon pitched his tent 
in the very temple of Jupiter; and the rest of the 
army encamped at twelve furlongs, or about a mile 
and a half, from the city. Marching up to it, Imilcon 
offered battle to the inhabitants, who did not care to 
accept the challenge. Imilcon, satisfied at having ex- 
torted from the Syracusans this confession of their 
own weakness and his superiority, returned to his 
camp; not doubting but he should soon be master 
of the city, considering it already as a certain p-ey 
which could not possibly escape him. For thirty 
days together, he laid waste the neighbourhood about 
Syracuse, and ruined the whole country. He pos- 





h'Triremes. iHonos alit artes. 
kDiod. |. xiv. p. 279—295. Justin. |. xix. c. 2, 3. 
* The curious reader will find a very particular account of it in 
the second vclume. 


t Panormus. 
t+ Some authors say but thirty thousand Rie which is the more | 
probable acccunt, as the fleet which blocked up the tewn by sea” 
was :0 formidable 











the suburb of Acradina, and plun- 
ples of Ceres and Proserpine. To for- 
camp, he beat down the tombs which stood 
nd the city; and among others, that of Gelon and 
is wife Demarata, which was prodigiously magnifi- 
een . 
- But these successes were not lasting. All the 
splendour of this anticipated triumph vanished in a 
‘moment, and taught mankind, says the historian, ' 
that the proudest mortal, blasted sooner or later by a 
superior power, shall-be forced to confess his own 
weakness. Whilst Imilcon, now master of almost al] 
the cities of Sicily, expected to crown his conquests 
by the reduction of Syracuse, a contagious distemper 
seized his army, and made dreadful havoc in it. It 
was now the midst of summer, and the heat that year 
‘was excessive. The infection began among the Af- 
 ricans, multitudes of whom died, without any possi- 
bility of being relieved. At first care was taken to 
inter the dead; but the number increasing daily, and 
- the infection spreading very fast, the dead lay un- 
buried, and the sick could have no assistance. This 
plague was attended with very uncommon symptoms, 
such as violent dysenteries, raging fevers, burning 
entrails, acute pains in every part of the body. ‘The 
infected were even seized with madness and fury, so 
_ that they would fall upon any persons who came in 
their way, and tear them to pieces. 

é Dionysius did not suffer to escape so favourable an 
opportunity for attacking the enemy. Being more 
+ than half conquered by the plague, they made but a 
feeble resistance. The Carthaginian ships were 
almost all either taken or burnt. ‘The inhabitants 
in general of Syracuse, old men, women, and chil- 
_ dren, came pouring out of the city to behold an 

_ event which to them appeared miraculous. With 
hands lifted up to heaven, they thanked the tutelar 
gods of their city, for having avenged the sanctity of 
Fie temples and tombs, which had been so brutally 
violated by these barbarians. - Night coming on, 
both parties retired; when Imilcon, taking the op- 
_ portunity of this short suspension of hostilities, sent 
__ to Dionysius, requesting leave to carry back with him 
~. the small remains of hfs shattered army, with an offer 
a! of three hundred talents, * which was all the specie 
‘he had then left. But this permission could only be 
. obtained for the Carthaginians, with whom Imilcon 
"stole away in the night, and left the rest to the mercy 
of the conqueror. 
~ Such was the condition in which this Carthaginian 
_ general, who a few days before had been so proud 
and haughty, retired from Syracuse. Bitterly be- 
wailing his own fate, and still more that of his coun- 
try, he, with the most insolent fury, accused the gods 
asthe sole authors of his misfortunes. “ The enemy,” 
continued he, “ may indeed rejoice at our misery, but 
have no reason to glory init. We return victorious 
yver the Syracusans, and are defeated by the plague 
” His greatest subject of grief, and that which 
- most keenly distressed him, was his having survived 
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so many gallant soldiers, whe rad dicd in arms. 
“ But,” added he, “the sequel shall make it appear, 


sire of leading back to their native country the mise- 
rable remains of my fellow-citizens, that | have sur- 
vived the loss of so many brave comrades.” And = _ 
in fact, on his arrival at Carthage, which he found 
overwhelmed with grief and despair, he entered his ae 
house, shut his doors against the. citizens, and even 
his own children; and then’ gave himsclf the fatal 
stroke, in compliance with a practice to which the — 
heathens falsely gave the name of courage, though it © 
was in reality no other than a cowardly despair. 
But the calamities of this unhappy city did not 
stop here; for the Africans, who had ever borne an ~ 
implacable hatred to the Carthaginians, but were 
now exasperated to fury, because their countrymen _ 
had been left behind, and exposed to the murdering ~ 
sword of the Syracusans, assemble in the most frantic 
manner, sound the alarm, take up arms, and after 
seizing upon Tunis, march directly to Carthage, to 
the number of more than two hundred thousand men. 
The citizens now gave themselves up for lost. This 
new incident was considered by them as the sad effect 
of the wrath of the gods, which pursued the guilty 
wretches even to Carthage. As its inhabitants, es- 
pecially in all public calamities, carried their super- ; 
stition to the greatest excess, their first care was'to 
appease the offended gods. Ceres and Proserpine 
were deities who, till that time, had never beenheard 
of in Africa. But now, to atone for the outrage 
which had been done them in the plundering of their 
temples, magnificent statues were erected to their 
honour; priests were selected from among the most 
distinguished families of the city; sacrifices and vic- 
tims according to the Greek ritual, (if | may use that 
expression,) were offered up to them; in a word, 
nothing was omitted which could be thought con- 
ducive in any manner to appease and propitiate the 
angry goddesses. After this the defence of the city — 
was the next object of their care. Happily for the : 
Carthaginians, this numerous army had no leader, __ 
but was like a body uninformed with a soul; no pro- 
visions nor military engines; no discipline nor sub- faa 
ordination, was seen among them: every mansettmg __ 
himself up for a general, or claiming an independ- 
ence from the rest. Divisions therefore arising in this 
rabble of an army, and the famine increasing daily, s 
the individuals of it withdrew to their respective 
q 


rf 


‘. 


homes, and delivered Carthage from a dreadful 

alarm. i ae 
The Carthaginians were not discouraged by their _ 

late disaster, but continued their enterprises on Sici ve 
fago, their gencral and one of the Suffetes, ‘ost a 

great battle, in which he was slain. The Cartha- 

ginian chiefs demanded a peace, which was granted, 

on condition of their evacuating all Sicily, and de- — 

fraying the expenses of the war. They pretended 

to accept the terms: but representing that it was 

not in their power to deliver up the cities, without — 
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_ first obtaining an order from their republic, they ob- Be 4 After the death of the elder Dionysius, Syracuse 
tained so long a truce, as gave them time sufficient’ 


for sending to Carthage. They took advantage of 
this interval, to raise and discipline new troops, over 
which Mago, son of him who had been Jately killed, 
_ was appointed general. He was very ycung, but of 

- great abilities and reputation. As soon as he arrived 


= in Sicily, at the expiration of the truce, he gave 


Dionysius battle; in which Leptines, * one of the 


pee generals of the latter, was killed; and upwards of 


_ fourteen thousand Syracusans left dead on the field. 
_ By this victory the Carthaginians obtained an ho- 
_ nourable peace, which left them in the possession of 
all they had in Sicily, with even the addition of some 
' strong holds; besides a thousand talents, | which 
were paid to them towards. defraying the expenses 
of the war. . 
~  ° About this time a law was enacted at Carthage, 
_ by which its inhabitants were forbid to learn to write 
' or speak the Greek language; in order to deprive 
them of the means of corresponding with the enemy, 
either by word of mouth, or in writing. This was 


_ occasioned by the treachery of a Carthaginian, who - 


_ had written in Greek to Dionysius, to give him ad- 
vice of the departure of the army from Carthage. 

? Carthage had, soon after, another calamity to 
_ struggle with. The plague spread in the city, and 
_ made terrible havoc. Panic terrors, and violent fits 
_ of frenzy, seized on a sudden the unhappy sufferers ; 
_ who sallying sword in hand out of their houses, as if 
_ the enemy had taken the city, killed or wounded all 
who came in their way. The Africans and Sardini- 
ans would very willingly have taken this opportunity 
_ to shake off a yoke which was so hateful to them; 

but. both were subjected, and reduced to their alle- 
_ giance. Dionysius formed at this time an enterprise 
in Sicily with the same views, which was equally un- 
successful. He died + some time after, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son of the same name. 
We have already taken notice of the first treaty 
_ which the Carthaginians concluded with the Romans. 
There was another, which, according to Orosius, was 
~- concluded in the 402d year of the foundation of Rome, 
and consequently about the time we are now speak- 
ing of. This second treaty was very near the same 
with the first, except that the inhabitants of Tyre and 
_ Utica were expressly comprehended in it, and joined 

with the Carthaginians. 





PDiod. }. xv. p. 344. 
Polyb. J. iii. p. 178, Plut. in 
A. Rom. 400. Before 


Ss yumstins 1. XX. C2 5. 

Diod. 1. xvi. p. 459—472. 
Timol, A.-M. 3656. A. Carth. 498. 
J. C. 348. 

* This Leptines was brother to Dionysius. 

+ About $915,556. 

t This is the Dionysius who invited Plato to his court ; and who, 
being afterwards offended with his freedom, sold him for a slave. 
Some philosophers came from Greece to Syracuse in order to re- 
deem their brother, which having done, they sent him home with 
this useful lesson: That pllosophers ought very rarely, or very 
obligingly. to converse with tyrants. This prince had learning; 
and affected to pass for a poet: but could not gain that name at 
the Olympic games, whither he had sent his verses, to be repeated 
by his brother Thearides. It had been happy for Dionysius, had 
-the Athenians entertained no better opinion of his poetry ; for, on 
their pronouncing him victor, when his poems were repeated in 
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was. involved in great troubles. Dionysius the — 
Younger, who had been expelled, restored himself 


by force of arms, and exercised great cruelties there. 


One part of the citizens implored the aid of Icetes, 
tyrant of the Leontines, and by descent a Syracusan. 
This seemed a very favourable opportunity for the 
Carthaginians to seize upon all Sicily, and accord- 
ingly they sent a mighty fleet thither. Jn this ex- 
tremity such of the Syracusans as loved their coun- 
try best, had recourse to.the Corinthians, who had | 
often assisted them in their dangers; and were, be- ~ 
sides, of all the Grecian nations, the most open ene- 
mies of tyranny, and the most avowed and generous © 
assertors of liberty. Accordingly the Corinthians 
sent over Timoleon, a man of great merit, who had 
signalized his zeal for the public welfare, by freeing 
his country from tyranny, at the expense of his own 
family.. He set sail with only ten ships, and arriving 
at Rhegium, eluded, by a happy stratagem, the vigi ~ 
lance of the Carthaginians; who having been in- ~ 
formed by Icetes of his voyage and design, wanted 
to intercept him in his passage to Sicily. eer 
Timoleon had scarce above a thousand soldiers 
under his command; and yet, with this handful of 
men, he marched boldly to the relief of Syracuse. - 
His smal] army increased in proportion as he ad- | 
vanced. ‘The Syracusans were now in a desperate _ 
condition, and quite hopeless. They saw the Car- 
thaginians masters of the port; Icetes of the city;, 
and Dionysius of the citadel. Happily, on Timo- 
Icon’s arrival, Dionysius, having no refuge left, put 
the citadel into his hands, with all the forces, arms 
and ammunition in it; and escaped, by his assistance, 
to Corinth.|| Timoleon had by his emissaries art- 
fully represented to the foreign soldiers, who (by 
that error in the constitution of Carthage which we 
have before taken notice of) formed the principal 
strength of Mago’s army, and the greatest part of 
whom were Greeks; that it was astonishing to see 
Greeks using their endeavours to make barbarians — 
masters of Sicily, from whence they, in a very little 
time, would pass over into Greece. For could they 
imagine, that the Carthaginians were come so far, 
with no other view than to establish Icetes tyrant of 
Syracuse? Such discourses being spread among — 
Mago’s soldiers, gave this general very great uneasi- ~ 
ness; and, as he wanted only a pretence to retire, — 
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their city, he was raised to such a transport of joy and intempe, 
rance, that both together killed him; and thus, perhaps, was veri- 
fied the prediction of the. oracle, viz. that he should die when he ~ 
had overcome his betters. 
|| Here he preserved some resemblance of his former tyranny, by 
turning schoolmaster; and exercising a discipline over boys, wnen 
he could no longer tyrannize overmen. He had leaming, and was 
once a pupil of Plato, whom he caused to come again into Sicily, 
notwithstanding the unworthy treatment he had -met with from 
Dionysius’s father. Philip, king of Macedon, meeting him in the 


strects of Corinth, and asking him how he came to lose so con- 
siderabie a principality as had been left him by his father, he an-— 
swered, that his father had indeed left him the inheritance, but not 
the fortune which had preserved both himself and that—However, __ 
fortune did him no great injury, in replacing him on the dungkilk = 


from which she had raised his father. _ 
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th “his fleet out of the harbour, and steered 
“Icetes, after his departure, could not 
out tag against the Corinthians; so that they 
w got entire possession of the whole city. 
Mago, on his arrival at Carthage, was impeached ; 
ut he prevented the execution of the sentence pass- 
| upon him, by a voluntary death. His body was 
ng upon a gallows, and exposed as a public spec- 
cle to the people. * New forces were levied at 
Carthage, and a greater and more powerful fleet than 
¢ former was sent to Sicily. It consisted of two 
hundred ships of war, besides a thousand transports ; 
and the army amounted to upwards of seventy thou- 
sand men. ‘They landed at Lilybewum, under the 
command of Hamilcar and Hannibal, and resolved 
attack the Corinthians first. Timoleon did not 
wait for, but marched out to meet them. But such 
was the consternation of Syracuse, that of all the 
forces which were in that city, only three thousand 
racusans and four thousand mercenaries followed 
him; and even of these latter a thousand deserted 
upon the march, through fear of the danger they 
were going to encounter. ‘Timoleon, however, was 
not discouraged ; but exhorting the remainder of his 
forees to exert themselves courageously for the safety 
d liberties of their allies, he led them against the 
_ enemy, whose rendezvous he had been informed was 
on the barks of the little river Crimisus. It appeared 
at the first reflection madness to attack an army so 
humerous as that of the enemy, with only four or 
five thousand foot and a thousand horse ; but Timo- 
‘ leon, who knew that bravery conducted by prudence 
superior to number, relied vi. ..© courage of his 
Idiers, who seemed rcsolved to die rather than 
eld, and with ardour demanded to be led against 
eenemy. ‘The event justified his views and hopes. 
A battle was fought; the Carthaginians were routed, 
and upwards of ten thousand of them slain, full three 
chousand of whom -were Carthaginian citizens, which 
led their city with mourning and the greatest con- 
ernation. 
ense riches, and a great number of prisoners. 
af Timoleon, at the same time that he. dispatched 
the news of this victory to Corinth, sent thither the 
finest arms found among the plunder. For he was 
sirous of having his city applauded and admired 
by all men, when they should see that: Corinth alone, 
among all thie Grecian cities, adorned its finest tem- 
_ ples, not with the spoils of Greece and offerings dyed 
in the blood of its citizens, the sight of which could 
fend only to preserve the sad remembrance of their 
sses, but with those of barbarians, which, by fine 
scriptions, displayed at once the courage and re- 
ious gratitude of those who had won them..- For 
these inscriptions imported, “That the Corinthians, 
‘Timoleon their general, after having freed the 
reek settled in. Sicily from tye Carthaginian yoke, 
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Their camp was taken,-and with it im- | 
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had hang a these arms in n their temples, as an eter- 


nal acknowledgment of the favour and soucuess of — 


the gods.” 
After this, ‘Timoleon, teaiane the mercenary irdepe 


in the Carthaginian territories to waste and destroy | 
them, returned to Syracuse. 
he banished the thousand soldiers who had deserted 
him; and took no other revenge, than Seiten 
them to leave Syracuse before, sun-set. 


This victory gained by the Corinthians was follow 
ed by the capture of a great many cities, which =~ 


obliged the Carthaginians to sue for peace. 


On his arrival there, = 
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In proportion as the appearance of ‘success made 3 


the Carthaginians vigorously exert themselves to raise _ 
powerful armies both by land and sea, and prosperity _ 
led them to make an insolent and cruel use of victory; _ 


so their courage would sink in unforeseen adversities, 
their hopes of new resources vanish, and their grovel- 


ling souls condescend to ask quarter of the most in- 
considerable enemy, and without sense of shame 
accept the hardest and most mortifying conditions. 


Those now imposed were, that they should possess — 
they should give all the natives free liberty to retire = 
-to Syracuse with their families and effects; and that 
they should neither continue in the alliance,-nor 
hold any corespondence with the tyrants of that 9 


only the lands lying beyond the river Halycus ;* 


city. 


at Carthage a memorable incident, related by ‘ Justin. 


Hanno, one of its most powerful citizens, formed a 


About this time, in all probability, there happened | 


design of seizing upon the republic, by destroying an 


the whole senate. He chose, for the execution of 


this bloody plan, the day on which his daughter was — 3 £ 
to be married, on which occasion he designed to in- — ~ 
vite the senators to an entertainment, and there 


poison them all. The conspiracy was discovered ; 
but Hanno had such influence, that the government 


did not dare to punish so execrable a crime; the me 


magistrates contented themselves with only prevent- 


ing it, by an order which forbade, in general, too 


great a magnificence at weddings, and limited the 
expense on those occasions. Hanno seeing his strata- 
gem defeated, resolved to employ open force, and for 
However, he — 


that purpose armed all the slaves. 


was again dicovered; and to escape punishment, 


retired, with twenty thoiisand armed slaves, to a castle ete 


that was very strongly fortified; and there endea- 


voured, but without success, to engage in his rebellion 
the Africans and th: king of Mauritania. He after- 
wards was taken prisoner and carried to Carthage ; 
where, after being whipped, his eyes were put out, 
his arms and thighs broken, his life taken away in 
presence of the people, and his body, all torn with 
stripes, was hung on a gibbet. 


shared in his punishment. They were all senten-ed 
to die, in order that not a single person of his family 
might be left, either to imitate his crime. or revenge 


* This river is not far from Agrigentum. 
Diodorus and Plutarch ; but this is thought a mistake. 





His children and all 4 
his relations, though they had not joined in his guilt, 


It is called Lycus, by 
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his death. - Such was the temper of the Carthagini- 

ans; ever severe and violent in*their punishments, 
they carried them to the extreme of rigour, and 
made them extend cven to the innocent, without 
showing the least regard to equity, moderation or 
gratitude. 

"I come now to the wars sustained by the Cartha- 
ginians, in Africa itself, as well as in Sicily, against 
Agathocles, which exercised their arms during se- 
veral years. 

This. Agathocles was a Sicilian, of obscure birth 
and low fortune.* Supported at first by the forces 
of the Carthaginians, he had invaded the sovereignty 
of Syracuse, and made himself tyrant over it. In the 
nfancy of his power, the Carthaginians kept him 
within bounds; and Hamilcar their chief forced him 
vo agree to a treaty, which restored tranquillity to 
Sicily. But he soon infringed the articles of it, and 
declared war against the Carthaginians themselves ; 
who, under the conduct of Hamilcar, obtained a sig- 
nal victory over him,f and forced him to shut himself 
up in Syracuse. The Carthaginians pursued him 
thither, and laid siege to that important city, the 
_ capture of which would have given them possession 
of all Sicily. : 
__ Agathocles, whose forces were greatly inferior to 
theirs, and who moreover saw himself deserted by 
all his, allies, from their detestation of his horrid 
~ cruelties, meditated a design of so daring, and, 
to all appearance, so impracticable a nature, that, 
even after being happily carried into execution, it 
yet appears almost incredible. ‘This design was no 
less than to make Africa the seat of war, and to be- 
siege Carthage, at a time when he could neither 
defend himself in Sicily, nor sustain the siege of 
Syracuse. .His profound secrecy in the execution is 
as astonishing as the design itself. He communicated 
his thoughts on this affair to no person whatsoever, 
but contented himself with declaring, that he had 
found out an infallible way to free the Syracusans 
from the danger that surrounded them; that they 
had only to endure with patience, for a short time, 
the inconveniences of a siege; but that those who 


could not bring themselves to this resolution, might 


freely depart from the city. Only sixteen hundred 
persons quitted it. He left his brother Antander 
there, with forces and provisions suflicient for him 
to make a stout defence. He set at liberty all slaves 
who were of age to bear arms, and after obliging them 
to take an oath, joined them to his forces. He 
carried with him only fifty talents { to supply his 
} ont wants, well assured that he should find in the 
« . 1y’s country whatever was necessary to his sub- 
sis.ence. He therefore set sail with two of his sons, 

w Diod. }. xix. p. 651—656—710—7 1 2—737—743—760. Justin. 
J. ii..c. 1—6. A.M. 3685. A. Carth. 527. A. Rom. 429. _ Be- 
fore J. C. 319. 

* He was, according to most historians, the son of a potter; and 
all allow him to have worked at the trade. From the obscurity of 
his birth and condition, Polybius raises an argument to prove his 

capacity and talents, in opposition to the slanders of Timeeus. But 
his greatest eulogium was the praise of Scipio. That illustrious 
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Archagathus and Heraclides, without .etting any one ~ 
person know whither he intended to direct his 
course. All who were or board his fleet believed — 
that they were to be conducted either to Italy or — 
Sardinia, in order to plunder those countries, or to 
lay waste those coasts of Sicily which belonged to the 
enemy. The Carthaginians, surprised at so unex- 


‘pected a departure, endeavoured to prevent it; but 


Agathocles eluded their pursuit, and made for the ~ 
main ocean. 
He did not reveal] his design till he had landed in | 
Africa. There, assembling his troops, he told them, — 
ina few words, the motives which had prompted him 
to this expedition. He. represented, that the only 
way to free their country, was to carry the war into 
the territories of their enemies: that he led them — 
who were inured to war, and of intrepid dispositions, 
against a parcel of enemies who were softened and 
enervated by ease and luxury: that the natives of 
the country, oppressed with the yoke of a servitude 
equally cruel and ignominious, would run in crowds 
to join them on the first news of their arrival: that 
the boldness of their attempt would alone disconcert 


‘the Carthaginians, who had no expectation of seeing 


an enemy at their gates: in short, that no enterprise 
could possibly be more advantageous or honourable 
than this; since the whole wealth of Carthage would 
become the prey of the victors, whose courage would. 
be praised and admired by the latest posterity. The 
soldiers fancied themselves already masters of Car- — 
thage, and received his speech with applauses and-_ 
acclamations. One circumstance alone gave them — 
uneasiness, and that was an eclipse of the sun, which | 
happened just as they were setting sail. In these 
ages, even the most civilized nations understood very _ 
little the reason of these extraordinary phenomena 
of nature; and used to draw from them (by their | 
soothsayers) superstitious and arbitrary conjectures, 
which frequently would either suspend or hasten 

the more important enterprises. However, Agatho- 

cles revived the drooping courage of his soldiers, by 

assuring them that these eclipses,always foretold 
some instant change; that, therefore, good fortune 

was taking its leave of Carthage, and coming over to — 
them. 

Finding his soldiers in the good disposition he 
wished them, he executed, almost at the same time. 
a second enterprise, which was even more daring 
and hazardous than his first, of carrying them over 
into Africa; and this was the burning of every ship - 
in his fleet. Many reasons determined him to so 
desperate an action. He had not one good harbour 
in Africa where his ships could lie in safety. As the 
Carthaginians were masters of the sea, they would 





Roman being asked, who, in his opinion, were the most prudent 
in the conduct of their affairs, and most judiciously bold in the 
execution of their designs; answered, Agathocles and Dionysius, 
Polyb. I. xv. p. 1003. edit. Gronov. However, let his capacity 
have been ever so great, it was exceeded by his cruelties. : 
+ This battle was fought near the river and city of Himera. 
t $50,000. 

























¢ failed to possess chemibelves Sanne ely off 
eet, which was incapable of making the least 
re stance. In case he had left as many hands as 
re necessary to defend it, he would have weakened 
his army, (which was inconsiderable at the best,) and 
put it out of his power to gain any advantage trom 
3 unexpected diversion, the success. of which de- 
ded entirely on the swiftness and vigour of the 
yecution. Lastly, he was desirous of putting his 
diers uader a necessity of conquering, by leaving 
hem no other refuge than’ victory. Much courage 

S necessary to adopt such a resolution. He had 
ready prepared all his officers, who were entirely 
evoted to his service, and received every impression 
he gave them. He then came suddenly into the 
 teembly with s crown upon his head, dressed in a 
Magnificent habit, and with the air and behavi «Ww of 
man who was going to perform some religious 
‘ceremony, and addressing himself to the assembly : 
When we,” says he, “ left Sy racuse, and were warm- 
pursued by the enemy; in this fatal necessity |] 
ressed mysclf to Ceres and Proserpine, the tutelar 
inities of Sicily; and promised, that if they would 
_ free us from this imminent danger, | would burn all 
our ships in their honour, at our first landing here. 

_Aid me therefore, O soldicrs, to discharge my vow ; 

for the goddesses can casily make us amends for this 
Bicrilice.”. At the same time, taking a flambeaw in 
his hand, he hastily led the way on board his own 
- ship, and set it on fire. All the officers did the like, 
nd were cheerfully followed by the soldiers. ‘lhe 
trumpets sounded from every quarter, and the whole 
army echoed with joyful shouts and acclamations. 
The fleet was soon consumed. The soldiers had not 
been allowed time to reflect on the proposal made to 
them. They all had been hurried on by a blind and 
impetuous ardour; but when they had a little re- 
covered their reason, and, surveying in their minds 

_ the vast extent of ocean which separated them from 

their own country, saw themselves in that of the 
_ enemy without the least resource, or any means of 
“escaping out of it; a sad and melancholy silence 

_ succeeded the transport of joy and acclamations, 
hich, but a moment before, had been so general in 
the army. 

_ Here again Agathocles left no time for reflection. 
He marched his army towards a place called the 
Great City, which.was part of the domain of Car- 
thage. The country through which they marched to 
this place, afforded the ase delicious and agreeable 
prospect in the world. On either side were scen 
large meads watered by beautiful streams, and cover- 
ed with innumerable flocks of all kinds of cattle ; 
--ountry-seats built with extraordinary magnificence ; 
delightful avenues planted with olive and all sorts of 
fruit-trees ; gardens of a prodigious extent, and kept 
ith a care and elegance which delighted the eye. 
his el reanimated the soldiers. ‘They marched 
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eethoctes wanting arms for many of his soldiers, provided 
with such as were counterfeit, which looked well at a dis- 
And Pperesiving the discouragement his freee: were undet 
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fall of courage to the Great City, which they took 


sword in hand, and enriched themselves with the 
plunder of it, which was entirely abandoned to them. 
‘Lunis made as little resistance; and this place was 
not far distant from Carthage.» 


The C artlaginians were in prodigious alarm ade 


it was known that the enemy was in the country, 
advancing by hasty marches. 
thocles made the Carthaginians, conclude, that their 


army before Syracuse had been defeated, and their , 
The people ran in disorder to the great 
square of the city, whilst the senate assembled in 
Immediately — 
they deliberated on the means for preserving the 


fleet lost. 
haste and in a tumultuous manner. 


city. ‘They had no army in readiness to oppose the 


enemy; and their imminent danger did not permit 


them ’to wait the arrival of those forces which might 
be raised in the country and among the allies. It was. 
therefore resolved, after several different opinions 
had been heard, to arm the citizens. 
of the forces thus levied, amounted to forty thousand 
foot, a thousand horse, 
chariots. 
twixt themselves by some family quarrels, were how- 
ever joined in the command of these troops.. ‘They 
marched immediately to meet the enemy ; and, on 
sight of them, drew up their forces in order of battle. 
*Agathocles had, at most, but thirteen or fourteen thou- 
sand men. ‘The signal was given, and an obstinate fight 
ensued. Hanno, with his sacred cohort, (the flower 
of the Carthaginian forces,) long sustained the fury 
of the Greeks, and sometimes even broke their ranks ; 
but at last, overwhelmed with a shower of stones, 
and covered with wounds, he fell dead on the field. 


Bomilcar might have changed the face of things; 


but he had private and personal reasons not to ob- 
tain a victory for his country. He therefore thought 
proper to retire with the forces under his command, 
and was followed by the whole army, which, by that 
means, was forced to leave the field to Agathocles. 
After pursuing the enemy some time, he returned, 
and plundered the Carthaginian camp. Twenty 


thousand pair of manacles were found in it, with — 


which the Carthaginians had furnished themselves, 
in the firm persuasion of taking many prisoners. 
The result of this victory was the capture of a great 
number of strong holds, and the defection of many of 
the natives of the country, who joined the victor. 


Y'This descent of Agathocles into Africa, doubtless _ 
gave birth to Scipio’s design of making a like attempt ~ 
_upon the same republic, and from the same place. 


Wherefore, in his answer to Fabius, who ascribed to 


temerity his design of making Africa the seat of the 


war, he forgot not to mention the example of Agatho- 
cles, as an instance in favour of his enterprise; and 
to show, that frequently there is no other way to get 
rid of an enemy who presses too closely upon. us, 
than by carrying the war into his own country ; 





on sight of the enemy’s horse, he let fy a great many owls, (prk 
vately procured for that purpose,) which his soldiers interpreted 


as an Omen and assurance of victery. Drop. |. xx. p. 754. 
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This arrival of Aga- 


The number - 


and two thousand armed — 
Hanno and Bomilear though divided be- 
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ginians as sensibly as their own danger. 
they were unable to relieve, they at least thought it 
their duty to comfort them; and deputed thirty of 


_ the very gates of Carthage. 


protector of both cities. 


and that men are much more courageous when they 
act upon the offensive, than when they stand only 
upon the defensive. 

* While the Carthaginians were thus warmly at- 


tacked by their enemies, ambassadors arrived to 


them from Tyre. ‘They came to implore their suc- 
cour against Alexander the Great, who was upon the 
point of taking their city, which he had long besieged. 
The extremity to which their countrymen (for so 
they called them) were reduced, touched the Cartha- 
Though 


their principal citizens, to express their grief that 
they could not spare them any troops, because of the 
present melancholy situation of their own affairs. The 
Tyrians, though disappointed of the only hope they 
had left, did not however despond ; they committed 


their wives, children,* and old men, to the care of 


these deputies; and thus, being delivered from all 
inquietude, with regard to persons who were dearer 
to them than any thing in the world, they thought 


alone of making a resolute defence prepared for the 


worst that might happen. Carthage received this 
afflicted company with all possible marks of. amity, 


and paid to guests who were so dear and worthy of 
compassion, all the services which they could have 


expected from the most affectionate and tender 


= ae 


uintius Curtius places this embassy. from Bae re 
P Ms y 


to the Carthaginians at the same time that the Syra- 


cusans were ravaging Africa, and had advanced to 
But the expedition of 
Agathocles against’ Africa cannot agree in time with 


the siege of Tyre, which was more than twenty years 


before it. 
At the same time, Carthage was anxious how to 


- extricate itself from the difficulties with which it was 
~ surrounded. 
_ republic was considered as the effect of the wrath of 

the gods: 


The present unhappy state of the 


and it was acknowledged to be justly 
deserved, particularly with regard to two deities, 


— tuwards ‘whom the Carthaginians had been remiss 


in the discharge of certain duties prescribed by their 
religion, and which had once been observed with 
great exactness. It was acustom at Carthage, (coeval 


with the city itself) to send annually to Tyre (the 
mother city) the tenth of all the revenues of the 


republic, as an offering to Hercules, the patron and 
The domain, and conse- 
quently the revenues of Carthage, having increased 
considerably, the portion, on the contrary, of the god, 
had been lessened ; and they were far from remitting 


zDiod. 1. xvii. p.519. Quint. Curt. lL. iv. c. 3. 
aDiod. p. '767—769. 

* Toy rikvwy Kai yuvaKwy pépoc, some of their wives and chil- 
dren. Drop. |. xvii. p. 519. 

+ And the most forward of all the rest was Antander, the 
brother of Agathocles, left commander in his absence ; who was so 
terrified with the report, that he was eager for having the city 
surrendered ; and expelled out of it eight thousand inhabitants 
who were of a contrary opinion. 
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the whole tenth to him. Phey, were seed 
scruple in this point: they made an open and 
confession of their insincerity and sacrilegious av 
rice ; and to expiate their guilt, they sent to Tyre a 
great number of presents, and small shrines of their 
deities, all of gold, which amounted to a prodigious A 
value. : hl 
Another violation of reign which to their 
inhuman superstition seemed as flagrant as the for- 
mer, gave them no less uneasiness. Anciently, — 
children of the best families in Carthage used to be ~ 
sacrificed to Saturn. They now reproached them- 
selves with having failed to pay to the god the 
honours which they thought were due to him; and 


with having used fraud and dishonest dealing towards 


him, by having substituted, in their sacrifices, chil- 
dren.of slaves or beggars, bought for that purpose, in 
the room of those nobly born. To expiate the guilt 
of so horrid an impiety, a sacrifice was made to this 
blood-thirsty god, of two hundred children of the first’ 
rank ; and upwards of three hundred persons, through 
a sense of this terrible neglect, offered themselves _ 
voluntarily as victims, to pacify, by the effusion. of 
their blood, the wrath of the gods. 
After these expiations, expresses were dicpatnen to 
Hamilcar in Sicily, with the news of what had happen- 
ed in Africa, and, at the same time, to request immedi- — 
ate succours. He commanded the deputies to observe. 
the strictest silence on the subject of the victory of 
Agathocles ; and spread a contrary report, that he had 
been entirely defeated, his forces all cut off, and his. 
whole fleet taken by the Carthaginians ; and, in confir-. 
mation of this report, he showed the irons of the vessels 


_ pretended to be taken, which had been carefully sent 


to him. The truth of this report was not at all 
doubted in Syracuse; the majority were for capitu-_ 
lating ;f when a galley of thirty oars, built in haste 
by Agathocles, arrived in the port; and through 
great difficulties and dangers forced its way to the 
besieged. The news of Agathocles’s victory imme- 


| diately flew through the city, and restored alacrity. 


and resolution to the inhabitants. Hamilcar made a 
last effort to storm the city, but was beaten off with 
loss. He then raised the siege, and sent five thou- 
sand men to the relief of his distressed country. 
4 Some time after, having resumed the siege, and 
hoping to surprise the Syracusans by attacking them 
in the night, his design was discovered ; and falling 
alive into. the enemy’s hands, he was put to death 
with the most exquisite tortures.{ Hamilcar’s head 
was sent immediately to Agathocles, who, advancing 
to the enemy’s camp, threw it into a general conster- 
tion, by displaying to them the head of this general, 





+ He was cruelly tortured till he died, and so met with the fate 
which his fellow-citizens, offended at his conduct in Sicily, had 
probably allotted for him at home. He was too formidable to be 
attacked at the head of his army; and therefore the votes of the 
senate (whatever they were) being, according to custom, cast 
into a vessel; it was immediately closed, with an order not to 
uncover it till he was foternens and iad thrown up his commission — 
Justin, 1, xxii. ao e : ; 
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manifested the mela: choly situation of their 
amine! = arate : 


one, which was more to be feared, as being more 
ngerous than the others; this was Bomilcar their 
sneral, who was then in possession of the first post 
Carthage. He had long meditated the establish- 
ent of himself as tyrant at Carthage, and attaining 
sovereign authority there; and imagined that 
present troubles offered him the wished-for op- 
rtunity. He therefore entered the city, and being 
onded by a small number of citizens, who were 
accomplices of his rebellion, and a body of foreign 
iers, he proclaimed himself tyrant; and showed 
self literally such, by cutting the throats of all 
he citizens whom he met in the streets. A tumult 
ising immediately in the city, it was at first'thought 
at the enemy had taken it by some treachery; but 
hen it was known that Bomilcar caused all this 
sturbance, the young men took up arms to repel 
he tyrant, and from the tops of the houses dis- 
arged whole volleys of darts and stones upon the 
eads of his soldiers. When he saw an army march- 
ing in order against him, he retired with his troops 
to-an eminence, with design to make a vigorous de- 
fence, and to sell his life as dear as possible. To 
are the blood of the citizens, a general pardon was 
oclaimed for all without exception who would lay 
down their arms. ‘They surrendered upon this pro- 
clamation, and all enjoyed the benefit of it, Bomilcar 
their chief excepted; for the Carthaginians, without 
regarding their oath, condemned him. to death, and 
fastened him to a cross, where he suffered the most 
Xquisite torments. From the cross, as from a ros- 
um, he harangued the people; and thought himself 
stly entitled to reproach them for their injustice, 
eir ingratitude, and perfidy, which he did by enu- 
erating many illustrious generals, whose services 
ey had rewarded with an ignominious death. He 
ired on the cross whilst uttering these reproaches.* 
* Agathocles had won over to his interest a pow- 
ful king of Cyrene, named Ophellas, whose ambi- 


- leading him to understand, that, contenting him- 
If with Sicily, he would leave to Ophellas the em- 
pire of Africa. But, as Agathocles did not scruple 
“fo commit the most horrid crimes when he thought 
them conducive to his interest, the credulous prince 
had no sooner put himself and his army in his power, 
than by the blackest perfidy, he caused him to be 
murdered, in order that Ophellas’s army might be 
entirely at his devotion. Many nations were now 
joined in alliance with Agathocles, and_ several 
strong holds were garrisoned by his forces. As he 
Yiod. p. 7799—781. Justin. 1. xxii. c. 7. 
Diod. p. 777—779—791—802. Justin. 1. xxii. c. 7, 8. 
ustin. 1, xxi. c. 6. : 
It would seem incredible that any man could so far triumph 
the pains of the cross, as to talk with any coherence in his 
- discourse ; had not Seneca assured“us, that some have so far de- 
ised and insulted its tortures, that they spit contemptuously upon 
ctators. ‘ Quidam ex patibuilo suos spectatores conspue- 
e vite beaie, c. 19. 
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To these foreign enemies was joined a domestic 





on he had flattered with the most splendid hopes, | 








now saw the affairs of Africa a a flourishing con- 





dition, he thought it proper to Icok after those of = 
Sicily; accordingly he sailed back thither, having es 
left the command of the army to his son Archaga- 


thus. His renown, and the report of his victories, 
flew before him. On the news of his arrival in Si- 
cily, many towns revolted to him; but bad news 
soon recalled him to Africa. His absence had quite 
changed the face of things; and all his endeavours 


were incapable of restoring them to their former — 
All his strong holds had surrendered to | 


condition. 
ihe enemy; the Africans had deserted him; some of 
his troops were lost, and the remainder were unable 


to make head-against the Carthaginians; he had no 


way to transport them into Sicily, as he was desti- 
tute of ships, and the enemy were masters at sea: he 
could not hope for either peace or treaty with the 
barbarians, since he had insulted them in so outra- 
geous a manner, by his being the first who had dared 


en 


to make a descent in their country. ‘In this extre- 


mity, he thought only of providing for his own | 


safety. After’many adventures, this base deserter of 
his army, and perfidious betrayer of his own chil- 
dren, who were left by him to the wild fury of his 
disappointed soldiers, stole away from the dangers 


which threatened him, and arrived at Syracuse with - 
His soldiers, seeing themselves - 


very few followers. 
thus betrayed, murdered his sons, and surrendered 
to the enemy. Himself died miserably soon after, 


and ended, by a cruel death, f a life that had been’ 


polluted with the blackest crimes. 


‘In this period may be placed another incident 


related by Justin. ‘The fame of Alexander’s con- 
quests made the Carthaginians fear that he might 
think of turning his arms towards Africa. The dis- 
astrous fate of Tyre, whence they drew their origin, 
and which he had so lately destroyed; the building 
of Alexandria upon the confines of Africa and Egypt, 
as if he intended it as a rival city to Carthage; the 


uninterrupted successes of that prince, whose am- — 


bition and good fortune were boundless; all this 
justly alarmed the Carthaginians. To sound his in- 
clinations, Hamilcar, surnamed Rhodanus, pretend- 
ing to have been driven from his country by the ca- 


bals of his enemies, went over to the camp of Alex-— 


ander, to whom he was introduced by Parmenio, and 
offered him his services. The king received him 
graciously, and had several conferences with him. 
Hamilcar did not fail to transmit to his country 


whatever discoveries he made from time to time of — 


Alexander’s designs. Nevertheless, on his return to 
Carthage, after Alexander’s death, he was considered 
as a betrayer of his country fo that prince; and ac- 


cordingly was put to death, by a sentence which dis- | 





+ He was poisoned by one Manon, whom he had unnaturally 
abused. His teeth were putrefied by the violence of the poison, 
and his body tortured. all over with the most racking pains, 
Meenon was excited to this deed by Archagathus, grandson of 
Agathocles, whom he designed to defeat of the succession, in fa- 
vour of his other son Agathocles. Before his death, he restored 
the democracy to the people. It is observable, that Justin (o 
rather Trogus) and Diodorus disagree in all the material part of 
this tyrants history. : 
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of his crossing into Sicily. 
_ preceding treaties, there was added an engagement 
of mutual assistance, in case either of the contract- 
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% - mans, and offered them their assistance. 
returned thanks for the obliging offer of the Cartha- 
 ginians, but at present thought fit to decline it. 


passed the Strait, and arrived in Sicily. 


669. 


played equally the ingratitude and cruelty of his 


. countrymen. . 


* | come now to speak of the wars of the Cartha- 


_ ginians in Sicily, in the time of Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 


rus. The Romans, to whom the designs of that 


ambitious prince were not unknown, in order to 
strengthen themselves against any attempts he might 
make upon Italy, had renewed their treaties with the 


Carthaginians, who, on their side, were no less afraid 
To the articles of the 


ing powers should be attacked by Pyrrhus. 

_' The foresight of the Romans was well founded: 
Pyrrhus turned his arms against Italy, and gained 
many victories. ‘The Carthaginians, in consequence 
of the last treaty, thought themselves obliged to assist 
the Romans; and accordingly sent them a fleet of 
six-score sail, under the command of Mago. This 
general, in an audience before the senate, signified 


to them the interest which his superiors took in the 


war which they heard was carrying on against the Ro- 
The senate 


& Mago, some days after, repaired to Pyrrhus, upon 
pretence of offering the mediation of Carthage for 
terminating his quarrel with the Romans; but in 


- reality to sound him, and discover, if possible, his 


designs with regard to Sicily, which common fame 
reported he was going to invade. ‘The Carthagini- 
ans were afraid that either Pyrrhus or the Romans 
would interfere in the affairs of that island, and 
transport forces thither for the conquest of it. And, 
indeed, the Syracusans, who had been besieged for 
some time by the Carthaginians, had sent pressingly 
for succour to Pyrrhus. This prince had a particular 
reason to espouse their interests, having married La- 


 nassa, daughter of Agathocles, by whom he had a son 


He at last sailed from.Tarentum, 
His con- 
quests at first were so rapid, that he left the Cartha- 
ginians, in the whol> island, only the single town of 
Lilybeum. He laid siege to it, but meeting with a 
vigorous resistance, was obliged. to raise the siege; 
not to mention that the urgent necessity of his affairs 
called him back to Italy, where his presence was ab- 
solutely necessary. Nor was it less so in Sicily, 
which, on his departure, returned to the obedience of 
its former masters. Thus he lost this island with the 
same rapidity that he had won it. As he was em- 
barking, he turned his eyes back to Sicily, and ex- 
claimed to those about ®him, " “ What a fine field of 
battle * do we leave the Carthaginians and Romans!” 
His prediction was soon verified. 

After his departure, the chief magistracy of Syra- 
© Polyb. 1. iii. p. 250. edit. Gronov. A. M. 3727. A. Carth. 
A. Rom. 471. Before J. C. 277. 

f Justin. 1. xviii. c. 2. eld. ibid. hPlut. in Pyrrh. p. 398. 

* Otay arodcizoper, & piror, Kapyndoviore Kai “Pwpatore radaic- 
rpav. The Greek expression is beautiful. Indeed Sicily was a 


named Alexander. 
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| years elapsed. 
| five parts or intervals. 











be ~ 


cuse was conferred on Hiero, who afterwards ob-— 


tained the name and dignity of king, by the united 
suffrages of the citizens; so greatly had his govern- 
ment pleased. He was appointed to carry on the way | 
against the Carthaginians, and obtained several ad-— 
vantages overthem. But now a common interest re- 
united, them against a new enemy, who began to ap- 





; 


7 


pear in Sicily, and justly alarmed both: these were | 


the Romans, who, having crushed all the enemies 


which had hitherto exercised their arms in Italy it- — 
self, were now powerful enough to carry them out of — 


to which they afterwards attained, and of which it 


- it; and to lay the foundation of that vast power there — 


was probable they had even then formed the design. — 


Sicily lay too commodious for them, not to forma 
resolution of establishing themselves in it. 
therefore eagerly snatched this opportunity for cross- 


They : 


ing into it, which caused the rupture between them — 
and the Carthaginians, and gave rise to the first Pu- 


nic war. This | shall treat of more at large, by re- 
lating the causes of that war. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE HISTORY OF CARTHAGE, FROM THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 
TO ITS DESTRUCTION. — : 


Tue plan which J have laid down,: does not allow 
me to enter into an exact detail of the wars between 
Roine and Carthage; since that pertains rather to” 
the Roman history, which I do not intend to touch 
upon, except transiently and occasionally. 1 shall 
therefore relate such facts only, as may give the 
reader a just idea of the republic whose history lies 


before me; by confining myself to those particulars _ 


which relate chiefly to the Carthaginians, and to 
their most important transactions in Sicily, Spain, 
and Africa: a subject in itself sufficiently extensive. 

I have already observed, that: from the first -Punic 
war to the ruin of Carthage, a hundred and eighteen 
This whole time may be divided into 


|. The first Punic war lasted twenty-four 


years. ° . . 24 
II. The interval betwixt the first and second : 
Punic war, is also twenty-four years. 24 
II]. The second Punic war took up seventeen 
rears. . Me ° eo tke 
IV. The interval between the second and 
third, is forty-nine years. . 49° 
V. The third Punic war, terminated by the — 
destruction of Carthage, continued but 
four years and some months. ° 4 
118 


kind of Palestra, where the Carthaginians and Romans exercised | 
themselves in war, and for many years seemed to play the part of 
wrestlers with each other. The English language, as well as the 
French, has no word to express the Greek term. a , 
















ARTICLE Toe oe 
THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 


'Tue first Punic war arose from the following 
ause. Some Campanian soldiers, in the service of 
gathocles, the Sicilian tyrant, having entered as 
riends into Messina, soon after murdered part of the 
ownsmen, drove out the rest, married their wives, 
eized their effects, and remained sole masters of that 
mportant city. They then assumed the name of 
Mamertines. In imitation of them, and by their as- 
istance, a Roman legion treated in the same cruel 
_ manner the city of Rhegium, lying directly oppo- 
site to Messina, on the other side of the strait. These 
__ two perfidious cities, supporting one another, ren- 
dered themselves at length formidable to their neigh- 
-bours; and especially Messina, which became very 
powerful, and gave great umbrage and uneasiness 
both to the Syracusans and Carthaginians, who pos- 
‘sessed one part of Sicily. As soon as the Romans 
had got rid of the enemies they had long so contended 
with, and particularly of Pyrrhus, they began to think 
of punishing the crime of their citizens, who had 
settled themselves at Rhegium, in so cruel and trea- 
-cherous a manner, nearly ten years before. Accord- 
‘ingly, they took the city, and killed, in the attack, 
the greatest part of the inhabitants, who, instigated 
















~ only were left, who were carried to Rome, whipped, 


- 






-and then publicly beheaded in the forum. The view 
which the Romans had in making this bloody execu- 
tion, was, to prove to their allies their own sincerity 
_ and innocence. Rhegium was immediately restored 
_ to its lawful possessors. ‘The Mamertines, who were 
_ considerably weakened, as well by the ruin of their 
_ confederate city, as by the losses which they had 
‘sustained from the Syracusans, who had lately placed 
_ Hiero at their head, thought it time to provide for 
es . Cate a Sao 
their own safety. “But divisions arising among them, 
_ One part surrendered the citadel to the Carthaginians, 
- whilst the other called in the Romans to their assist- 
"ance, and resolved to put them in possession of their 
city. 
_ The affair was debated in the Roman senate, 
_ where, being considered in all its lights, it appeared 
_ to have some difficulties. On one hand, it was thought 
_ base, and altogether unworthy of the Roman virtue, 
3 for them to undertake openly the defence of traitors, 
whose perfidy was exactly the same with that of the 
Rhegians, whom the Romans had recently punished 
with such exemplary severity. On the other hand, 
it was of the utmost consequence to stop the progress 
the Carthaginians, who, not satisfied with their 
mquests in Africa and Spain, had also made them- 
selves masters of almost all the islands of the Sardinian 
and Hetrurian seas; and would certainly get all Sicily 
iPolyb. 1. i. p- 8. edit. Gronoy. A. M. 3724. A. Carth. 566. 
A. Rom. 468. Before J. C. 280. 
_ ¥Polyb. 1. i. p. 12, 13, 14, 15. edit. Gronov. 
zene: A. M. 3741. A. Carth. 583. A. Rom. 485. Before 
263. ; 
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~ by despair, had fought to the last gasp: three hundred | 


‘CARTHAGINIANS.. eae (< - Gee 


into their hands, if they should be suffered to possess — 
themselves of Messina. From thence into Italy, the — 
passage was very short; and it was in some manner 

to invite an enemy to come over, to leave the entrance 
open. These reasons, though so strong, could not — 
prevail with the senate to declare in favour of the 
Mamertines ; and accordingly, motives of honour and 
justice prevailed in this instance over those of in- 
terest ‘and policy. ' But the people were not so - 
scrupulous ; for, in assembly held on this subject, it 
was resolved that the Mamertines should be assisted. 
The consul Appius Claudius immediately set forward 


with his army, and boldly crossed the strait, afterhe — 
had, by an ingenious stratagem, eluded the vigilance 


of the Carthaginian general. The Carthaginians, — 
partly by art and partly by force, were driven out of 
the citadel ; and the city was surrendered immediate- 





ly to the consul. ‘The Carthaginians hanged their ae 
general, for having given up the citadel in so cowardly = 
a manner, and prepared to besiege the town with all = 
their forces. Hiero joined them with his own. But 
the consul having defeated them separately, raised = 
the siege, and laid waste at pleasure the neighbouring =~ 
country, the enemy not daring to face him. This ~_ 
was the first expedition which the Romans made out 


of Italy. 


It is doubted,* whether the motives which prompt- — < - 


ed the Romans to undertake this expedition, were 


very upright, and exactly conformable to the rules of 


strict justice. Be this as it may, their passage into 
Sicily, and the succour they gave to the inhabitants — 
of Messina, may be said to have been the first step 
by which they ascended to that height of glory and 
grandeur which they afterwards attained. ae 
™ Hiero, having reconciled himself to the Romans, 
and entered into an alliance with them, the Cartha- 
ginians bent all their thoughts on Sicily, and sent 
numerous armies thither. ft Agrigentum was their — 


rhe 


f 


We A 
on att 


place of arms; which, being attacked by the Romans, __ 


was won by them, after they had besieged it seven 
months, and gained one battle. 

" Notwithstanding the advantage of this victory, 
and the conquest of so important a city, the Romans — 
were sensible, that whilst the Carthaginians should 
continue masters at sea, the maritime places in the 
island would always side with them, and put it out ot 
their power ever to drive them out of Sicily. Bee 
sides, with reluctance they saw Africa enjoy a prose — 
found tranquillity, at a time that Italy was infested © 
by the frequent incursions of its enemies. They now 
first formed the design of having a fleet, and of dis- 
puting the empire of the sea with the Carthaginians, 
The undertaking was bold, and to outward appear 
ance, rash; but it evinces the courage and magnani- 
mity of the Romans. 
possessed of a single vessel which they could call . 
their own; and the ships which had transported their 

™Polyb. |. i. p. 15—19. ®Id. p. 20. 
* The Chevalier Folard examines this question in his remarks 


upon Polybius, 1. i. p. 16. 
t A. M. 3743, A. Rom. 487. 
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They were not at that time - _ 


~bours. ‘hey were unexperienced in naval. affairs, 
had no carpenters acquainted with the building of 
ships, and did not know even the shape of “the 
~ Quinqueremes, or galleys with. five benches of oars, 
in which the-chief strength of fleets at that time 
_ consisted. But happily, the year before, one had 
been taken upon the coasts of Italy, which served 
themasamodcl. They therefore applied themselves 





of ships in the same form; and in the mean time 
they got together a set of rowers, who were taught 
an exercise “and discipline utterly unknown to them 
before, i in the following manner. Benches were made 
on the shore in the same order and fashion with 
those of galleys. ‘The rowers were seated on these 
Z benches, and taught, as if they had been furnished 
_ with oars, to throw themselves backwards with their 
_ arms drawn to their breasts; and then to throw their 
bodies and arms forward in one regular motion, the 
~ instant their commanding officer gave the signal. In 
two months, one hundred galleys of five benches of 
oars, and twenty of three benches, were built; and 
_ afler some time had been spent in exercising the 
_ rowers on ship-board, the fleet put to sea, and went 
in quest of the enemy. The consul Duillius had the 
command. cf it. 

re _-° The Romans coming up with the Car thaginians 
near the coast of Myle, they prepared for an engage- 
ment. As the Roman galleys, by being clumsily and 
hastily built, were neither very nimble nor easy to 
work, this inconvenience was supplied by a machine 

invented for this occasion, and afterwards known 
= by the name of the ? Corvus, (Crow or Crane.) 
Wy the help of which they grappled the enemies’ 
ships, boarded them, and immediately came to close 
engagement. The signal for fighting was given. 
The Carthaginian fleet consisted of a hundred and 
~ thirty sail, under the command of Hannibal.* He 
himself was on board a galley of seven benches of 
oars, which had once belonged to Pyrrhus. The 
Carthaginians, thoroughly despising enemies who 
_ were utterly unacquainted with sea affairs, imagined 
that their very appearance would put them to flight, 
and therefore came forward boldly, with little ex- 
pectation of fighting; but firmly imagining they 
_ should reap the spoils, which they had already de- 
_ voured with their eyes. ‘They were nevertheless a 
little surprised at the sight of the above-mentioned 
engines, raised on the prow of every one of the 
-enemy’s ships, and which were entirely new to them. 
But their astonishment increased, when they saw 
these engines drop down at once, ane being thrown 
forcibly into their vessels, grappled them in spite of 
all resistance. This changed the form of the en- 
__ gagement, and obliged the Carthaginians to come to 
close engagement with their enemies, as though they 
aa had fought them on land. They were unable to sus- 
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Ree * A cifferent»person from the great Hannibal 


forces into Sicily had been horeowed of their neigh. | ; 


with incredible industry and ardour to the building: 
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tain the attalle of. the: deat a whorible sia a 
ensued ; and the Carthaginians lost fourscore vessels, — 
among ‘which was the admiral’s galley, he himself 
escaping with difficulty in a small beat. 

So considerable and unexpected a victory vaiced 
the courage of the Romans, and seemed to redouble — 
their vigour for the continuance of the war. Extra- — 
ordinary honours were bestowed on the consul 
Duillius, who was the first Roman that had a naval — 
triumph decreed him. A rostral pillar was erected 
to his honour, with a noble inscription; which pillar 
is yet standing in Rome.t . 

« During the two following years, the Romans grew 
still stronger at sea, by their success in several en-— 
gagements. But these were considered by them only 





as essays preparatory to the great design they medi-_ 


tated of carrying the war into Africa, and of combat- _ 
ing the Carthaginians in their own country. ‘There 
was nothing the latter dreaded more; and to divert 
so dangerous a blow, they resolved to fight the enemy, — 
whatever might be the consequence. 

"The Romans had elected M. Atilius Rese and — 
L. Manlius, consuls for this year. . Their fleet con- — 
sisted of three hundred and thirty vessels, on board 
of which were one hundred and forty thousand men, — 
each vessel having three hundred rowers, and a 
hundred and twenty soldiers. That of the Cartha- — 
ginians, commanded by Hanno and Hamilear, had 
twenty vesscls more than the Romans, and a greater — 
number of men in proportion. The two fleets came — 
in sight of each other near Ecnomus in Sicily. No 
man could behold two such formidable navies, or be - 
a spectator of the extraordinary preparations they 
made for fighting, without being under some concern, — 
on seeing -the danger which menaced two of the 
most powerful states in the world. As the courage — 
on both sides was equal, and no great disparity in 
the forces, the fight was obstinate, and the victory _ 
long doubtful; but at last the Carthaginians were 


| overcome. More than sixty of their ships were taken 
_by the enemy, and thirty sunk. The Romans lost — 


twenty-four, not one of which fell into the enemy’s — 
hands. 

>The fruit of this victory, as the Romans, a 
designed it, was their sailing to Africa, after having — 
refitted their ships, and provided them with all. — 
necessaries for carrying on a long war in a foreign — 
country. They landed happily in Africa, and began ~ 
the war by taking a town called Clypea, which had a_ 
commodious haven. - From thence, after having sent 
an express to Rome, to give advice of their landing, 
and to receive orders from the senate, they overran 
the open country, in which they made terrible havoc; — 
bringing away ‘whole flocks of cattle, and twenty .. 
thousand prisoners. : 

{ The express returned inthe mean time with the 
orders of the senate, who decreed, that Regulus should 
continue to command the semis in Africa, with the 

+ These pillars were called Rostralte, from: the beaks of ae ag 


with which they were adorned ; [Rostra,} 
tA. M. 3750. “A. Rom. 494. 



























ving Regulus only forty vessels, fifteen thousand, 
ot, and five hundred horse. Their leaving the 
tter with so few ships and troops was a visible 
nunciation of the advantages which might have 
een expected from this descent upon Africa. 

The people at Rome depended greatly on the cou- 
ge and abilities of Regulus; and the joy was universal, 
hen it was known that he was continued in the 
command in Africa; ‘he alone was afflicted on that 
account. When news was brought him of it, he wrote 
to Rome, and desired, in the strongest onus, that he 
might be appointed a successor. “His chief reason 
was, that the death of the farmer who rented his 
grounds, having given one of his hirelings an oppor- 
tunity of carrying off all the implements of tillage, his 
presence was necessary for taking care of his little 
spot of ground, (but seven acres) which was all, his 
_ family subsisted upon. But the senate undertook to 
have his lands cultivated at the public expense ; to 
maintain his wife and children; and to indemnify 
him for the loss he had aid by the robbery of 
a hireling. Thrice happy age! in which poverty 
/ was thus held in honour, and was united with the most 
. rare and uncommon merit, and the lfighest employ- 
“ments of the state! Regulus, thus freed from his 
domestic cares, bent his whole thoughts on discharging 
the duty of a general. 
_ * After taking several castles, he laid siege to 
Adis, one of the strongest fortresses of the country. 
TheCarthaginians, exasperated at seeing theirenemics 
thus laying waste their lands at pleasure, at last took 

the field, and marched against them to force them to 
raise thie. siege. With this view, they posted themselves 
on ahill, which overlooked the Roman camp, and was 
“convenient for annoying the enemy ;, but, at the same 
_ time, by its situation, rendered one part of their army 
useless. For the strength of the Carthaginians lay 
chiefly i in their horses and elephants, which are of 
o service but in plains. Regulus did not give them 
an opportunity of descending from the hill; but, in 
order to take advantage of this essential mistake of 
‘the. Carthaginian generals, fell upon them in this 
post; and alter meeting with a feeble resistance, put 
the enemy to flight, plundered their camp, and laid 

waste the adjacent country. Then, having taken 
~-Tunis,* an important city, and which brought him 
near Carthage, he made his army encamp there. 
_ The enemy were in the utmost alarm. All things 
had succeeded ill with them, their forces had been 
Dt Val. Max. 4: iv. c. 4. «Polyb. 1. i. p. 31—36. 
#%In the interval betwixt the departure of Manlius and the 
taking of Tunis, we are to place the memorable combat of Regulus 
anu his whole army, with a serpent of so prodigious a size, that the 
fabulous one of Cadmus is hardly comparable to it. The story of 
this serpent, was elegantly written by Livy, but it is now lost. 
~ Vaierius Maximus however partly repairs that loss; and in the 
~ last chapter of his first book, gives us this account of this 
monster from Livy himself.—He [Livy] says, that on the 
banks of Bagrada (an African river) lay a serpent of so enormous 


ize, that it kept the whole Roman army from coming to the river. 
Essen soldiers had been buried in the wide caverns of its belly, and 
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‘territories than even the Romans. 
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65 
defeated by sea and a tend, and upwards of two hun- 
dred towns had surrendered to the conqueror. Be- 
sides, the Numidians made greater havoc in. their 
They expect- 
ed every moment to see their capital besieged. 


And their affliction was increased by the concourse 
of peasants with their wives and children, who flocked 


from all parts to Carthage for safety; which gave ~ 


them melancholy apprehensions of a famine in case 
of a siege. Regulus, afraid of having the glory of 
his victory torn from him by a successor, made some 
proposal of an accommodation to the vanquished 
enemy; but the conditions appeared so hard, that 
they could not listen to them. As he did not doubt 
his being soon master of Carthage, he would not 
abate any thing in hisdemands; but, by an infatuation 
which is almost inseparable from great and unex- 
pected success, he treated them with haughtiness 
and pretended, that every thing he suffered them to 
possess, ought to be esteemed a favour; adding this 
farther insult, “ That they ought either ‘to, overcome 
like brave men, or learn to ‘submit to the victor.” 
So harsh and disdainful a treatment only fired their 
resentment; and they then resolved rather to die 
sword in hand, than to do any thing which might 
derogate from the dignity of Carthage. 

Reduced to this fatal extremity, they received, in 
the happiest juncture, a reinforcement of auxiliary 


troops out of Greece, with Xanthippus the Laceda- 
monian at their head, who had been educated in the 
| discipline of Sparta, ‘and learned the art of war in 


that renowned and excellent school. When he had 
heard the circumstances of the last battle, which 
were told him at his request; had clearly discerned 
the occasion of its being lost; and perfectly informed 
himself in what the strength of Carthage consisted ; 

he declared publicly, and repeated it often, in the 
hearing of the rest of the officers, that the misfortunes 
of the Carthaginians were owing entirely to the 
incapacity of their generals. These discourses came 
at last to the ear of the public council; the members 
of it were struck with them, aiid they requested 
him to attend them. He enforced his opinion, 
with such strong and convincing reasons, that the 
oversights committed by the generals were visible to 


every one; and he proved as clearly, that, by a con-— 


duct opposite to the former, they would not only se- 
cure their dominions, but drive the enemy out of 
them. This speech revived the courage and hopes 
of the Carthaginians; and Xanthippus was entreated, 
and in some measure forced, to accept the command 





was impenetrable to darts: and it was with repeated endeavours 
that stones, slung from the military engines, at last killed it. The 
serpent then exhibited a sight that was more terrible to the 
Roman cohorts and legions than even Carthage itself. The 
streams of the river were dyed with its blood, and the stench of its 
putrid carcase infected the adjacent country so that the Roman 
army was forced to decamp. Its skin, one hundred and twenty 
feet long, was sent to Rome ; and if Pliny, may be credited, was 
to be seen, (together with the jaw-bone of the same monster, in the 
temple where they were first deposited) as late as the Numantine 
war. 
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of the army. When the Carthaginians saw, in his 
exercising of their forces near the city, the manner 
in which he drew them up in order of battle, made 


them advance or retreat on the first signal, file off | 


with order and expedition; in a word, perform all 
the evolutions and movements of the military art ; 
they were struck with astonishment, and owned, that 
the ablest generals which Carthage had hitherto 
produced, knew nothing in comparison of Xanthip- 
pus. 
The officers, soldiers, and every one, were lost in 
admiration ; and, what is very uncommon, jealousy 


gave no alloy to it: the fear of the present danger, | 








and the love of their country, stifling, without doubt, | 


all other sentiments. 


The gloomy consternation, | 


which had before seized the whole army, was suc- | 
ceeded by joy and alacrity. The soldiers were urgent | 


_to be led against the enemy, in the assurance (as they | 
said) of being victorious under their new leader, and | 


of obliterating the disgrace of former defeats. Xan- 
thippus did not suffer their ardour to cool; and the 
sight of the enemy only inflamed it. When he had 
approached within little more than twelve hundred 
paces of them, he thought proper to call a council of 
war, in order to show respect to the Carthaginian 
generals, by consulting them. All unanimously re- 
férred to his opinion; upon which it was resolved 
to give the enemy battle the following day. 


The Carthaginian army was composed of twelve | 
thousand foot, four thousand horse, and about a hun- | 


dred elephants. That of the Romans, as near as 


may be guessed from what goes before, (for Polybius | 
does not mention their numbers here,) consisted of | 


fifteen thousand foot and three hundred horse. 


It must be a noble sight to see two armies like | 
these before us, not overcharged with numbers, but | 
composed of brave soldiers, and commanded by very | 
Tn those tumultuous | 


able generals, engaged in battle. 
fights, where two or three hundred thousand are en- 


gaged on both sides, confusion is inevitable; and it | 


is difficult, amidst a thousand events, where chance 
generally seems to have a greater share than counsel, 
to discover the true merit of commanders, and the 
rea] causes of victory. But in-such engagements as 
this before us, nothing escapes the curiosity of 
the reader; for he clearly sees the disposition of 


the two armies; imagines he almost hears the 


orders given by the generals; follows all the 
movements of the army; can point out the faults 
committed on both sides; and is thereby qualified to 
determine with certainty the causes to which the 
victory or defeat is owing. The success of this 
battle, however inconsiderable it may appear from 
the small number of the combatants, was nevertheless 
to decide the fate of Carthage. 

The disposition of both armies was as follows. 
Xanthippus drew up all his elephants in front. Be- 
hind these, at some distance, he placed the Cartha- 
The foreign 
troops in the Carthaginian service were posted, one 
part of them on the right, between the phalanx and the 


horse; and the other, composed of light-armed soldiers, ; 


in platoons, at the head of the two wings of the cavalry. 
* On the side of the Romans, as they apprehended 
the elephants most, Regulus, to provide against them. 
posted his light-armed soldiers, on a line, in the front 
of the legions. In the rear of these, he placed the 
cohorts one behind another, and the horse on the 
wings. In thus straitening the front of his main 
battle, to give it more depth, he indeed took a just 
precaution, saysPolybius, against the elephants; but he 


| did not provide for the inequality of his cavalry, which 


was much inferior in numbers to that of the enemy. 


The two armies being thus drawn up, waited only | 


for the signal. Xanthippus orders the elephants to 


advance, to break the ranks of the enemy ; and com- — 


mands the two wings of the cavalry to charge the 
Romans in flank. At the same time, the latter, clash- 
ing their arms, and shouting after the manner of their 
country, advance against the enemy. ‘Their cavalry 
did not stand the onset long, being so much inferior 
to that of the Carthaginians. The infantry in the 
left wing, to avoid the attack of the elephants, and — 
show how little they feared| the mercenaries who 


| formed the enemies’ right wing, attacks it, puts it te 








flight, and pursues it to the camp. Those in the first 


ranks, who were opposed to the elephants, were 


broken and trodden under foot, after fighting valiantly, 
and the rest of the main body stood firm for some 
time, by reason of its great depth. But when the 


rear, being attacked by the enemy’s cavalry, was 


obliged to face about and receive it ; and those whe 
had broken through the elephants, met the phalanx of — 
the Carthaginians, which had not. yet engaged, and 


‘which received them in good order, the Romans 


were routed on all sides, and entirely defeated. The 
greatest part of them were crushed to death by the 






enormous weight of the elephants; and the remain- — 


der, standing in the ranks, were shot through and — 
| through with arrows from the enemy’s horse. 


Only a small number fled; and as they were in an 
open country, the horse and elephants killed a great 
part of them. 
went off with Regulus, were taken prisoners with him. 
The Carthaginians lost in this battle eight hundred 
mercenaries, who were opposed to the left wing of 
the Romans; and of the latter only two thousand es- 
caped, who, by pursuing the enemy’s right wing, had 
drawn themselves out of the engagement. All the» 
rest, Regulus and those taken with him excepted, 
were left dead on the field. The two thousand, 
who had escaped the slaughter, retired to Clypea, 
and were saved in an almost miraculous manner. 

The Carthaginians, after having stripped the dead, 
entered Carthage in triumph, dragging after them the 
unfortunate Regulus, and five hundred prisoners, . 
Their joy was so much the greater, as, but a very few 
days before, they had seen themselves upon the 
brink of ruin. The men and women, old ‘and young, 
crowded the temples, to return thanks to the immor- 
tal gods ; and several days were devoted wholly to 
‘fe.tivities and rejoicings. Hersbk : 
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Gathiopae mie had contributed so inuch to this 
py change, had the wisdom to withdraw shortly 


iad hitherto been unsullied, might, after this 
first blaze, insensibly fade away, and leave him 
exposed to the darts of envy and calumny, which are 
ways dangerous, but most in a foreign country, 
when a man stands alone, unsustained by friends and 
relations, and destitute of all support. 
ie Polybius tells us, that Xanthippus’s departure was 
related in a different manner, and promises to take 
notice of it in another place: but that part of his 
story has not come down to us. We read in " Ap- 
pian, that the Carthaginians, excited by a mean and 
_ detestable jealousy of Xanthippus’s glory, and unable 
‘to bear the thoughts that they should stand in- 
4 debted ‘to Sparta for their safety; upon pretence of 
nducting him and his attendants back with honour 
0 his own country, with a numerous convoy of ships, 
ave private orders to have them all put to death 
in their passage; as if with him they could have 
bur ied in the waves for ever the memory of his ser- 
ces, and their horrid ingratitude to him.* 
This battle, says * Polybius, though not so consider- 
able as many others, may yet furnish very salutary 
instructions; which, adds that author, is the greatest 
benefit that can be reaped from the study of history. 
First, ought any man to put a great confidence in 
his good fortune, after he has considered the fate of 
; “Regulus? That general, insolent with victory, in- 
- exorable to the conquered, scarcely deigning to listen 
_ to them, saw himself a few days after vanquished by 


«De Bell. Pun. p. 30. x Lib. i. p- 36, 37. 
a, Appian. de Bello Pun. p. 2,3. Cic. de Off. 1. ili. n. 99, 100. 
Aut. Gel. 1. vi. c. 4. Senec. Ep. 99. A.M. 3755. A. Rom. 499. 
_ * This perfidious action, as it is related by Appian, may possibly 
be true, when we consider the character of the Carthaginians, who 
were certainly a cruel and treacherous people. But, if it be fact, 
‘one would wonder why Polybius should reserve for another occa- 
sion, the relation of an incident which comes in most properly 
e, as it finishes at once the character and life of Xanthippus. 
fis silence therefore in this place makes me think, that he intended 
to bring Xanthippus again upon the stage ; and to exhibit him to 
the reader in a different light from that in which he is placed by 
Appian, To this let me add, that it showed no great depth of 
policy in the Carthaginians to take this method of dispatching him, 
hen so many others offered which were less liable to censure. In 
is scheme formed for his destruction, not only himself, but all his 
followers, were to be murdered, without the pretence of even a 
storm, or loss of one single Carthaginian, to cover or excuse the 
perpetration of so horrid a crime. 

t “Inter pauca felicitatis virtutisque exempla M. Atilius quon- 
Jam in hac eAdem terra fuisset, si victor pacem petentibus dedisset 
-patribus nostris. Sed non statuendo tandem felicitati modum, nec 
hibendo efferentem se fortunam, quanto altius elatus erat, eo 
us corruit.” Liv. |. xxx. n. 30. 

"Qe ty coddy Botdheypnu rac 7oddde yElpac vued. It may not be 
proper to take notice in this place, (as it was forgotten before,) 
a mistake of the learned Casaubon, in his translation of a pas- 
2 of Polybius concerning Xanthippus. The pas sage is this: 
y og otc Kai ZavOen mov Twa Aaxedarpdvioy avooa TIS Aaxwructic 
wync pmerexnndra, Kai roeBny év Totc ToemtKotc éxovTa obppeTpor. 
is thus rendered by Casaubon: “In queis [militibus sc. 
a allatis] Xanthippus quidam fuit Lacedamonius, vir disciplina 
onica imbutus, et qui rei militaris usum mediocrem habebat.” 
Vhereas, agreeably | with the whole character and conduct of 





artan discipline, and proportionably {not moderately] 


ter, from the apprehension lest his glory, which | 


ippus, I take the sense of this passage to be, ‘a man formed © 
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them, and made their prisoner. Hannibal suggested 
the same reflection to Scipio, when he exhorted him 
not to be dazzled with the success of his arms. 
“ Regulus,” said he, “ would have been recorded as 


one of the most uncommon instances of valour and’ 


felicity, had he, after the victory obtained in this 


very country, granted our fathers the peace which 


they sued for.. But putting no bounds to his ambition 


and the insolence of success;“the greater his pros- 


perity, the more ignominious was his fall.”f 

In the second place, the truth of the saying of 
Euripides is here seen in its full extent, “ That one 
wise head is worth a great many hands.”t A single 
man here changes the whole face of affairs. On one 
hand, he defeats troops which were thought invincible; 
on the other, he revives the courage of a city and an 
army,whom he had found in consternation and despair. 
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Such, as Polybius observes, is the use which ought — 


to be made of the study of history. For there being 
two ways of acquiring improvement and instruction, 
first by one’s own experience, and secondly by that 
of other men; it is much more wise and useful to 
improve by other men’s miscarriages than by our own. 

I return to Regulus, that I may here finish what 
relates to him; Polybius, to our great Ceoppolnaiene 





y After being kept some years in prison, he was 
sent to Rome to propose an exchange of prisoners. 
He had been compelled to take an oath, that he 
would return in case he proved unsuccessful. He 
then acquainted the senate with the subject of his 
voyage; and being invited by them to give his opinion 


|| This silence of Polybins has prejudiced a great many learned 
men against many of the stories told of Regulus’s barbarous treat- 
ment, after he was taken by the Carthaginians. M. Rollin speaks 
no further of this matter ; ; and therefore I shall give my reader the 
substance of what is brought against the general belief of the Ro- 
man writers, (as well historians as poets,) and of Appian on this 
subject. First, it is urged, that Polybius was very sensible that 
the story of these crnelties was false ; and therefore, that he might 
not disoblige the Romans, by contradicting so general a belief, he 
chose rather to be silent concerning Regulus after he was taken 
prisoner, than to violate the truth of history, of which he was so 
strict an observer. This opinion is further strengthened, (say. the 
adversaries of this belief) by a fragment of Diodorus, which says, 
that the wife of Regulus, exasperated at the death of her husband 
in Carthage, occasioned, as she imagined, by barbarous usage, 
persuaded her sons to revenge the fate of their father, by the cruel 
treatment of two Carthaginian captives, (thought to be Bostar and 
Hamilcar,) taken in the sea-fight against icily, after the misfortune 
of Regulus, and put into her hands for the redemption of her hus- 
band. One of these died by the severity of his imprisonment; 
and the other, by the care of the senate, who detested the cruelty, 
survived, and \was recovered to health. This treatment of the 
captives, 
third argument or presumption against the truth of this story of 
Regulus, which is thus argued. Regulus dying in his captivity by 
the usual course of nature, his wife, ‘thus frustrated of her hopes of 
redeeming him by the exchange of her captives, treated them with 
the utmost barbarity, in consequence of her belief of the ill usage 
which Regulus had received. The senate being angry with her 
forit, to give some colour to her cruelties, she gave out among her 


and the resentment of the senate on that account, form a | 


acquaintance and kindred, that her husband died in the way 


generally related. This, like all other reports, increased gradually ; 
and, from the national hatred betwixt the Carthaginians and Romans, 
was "easily and generally believed by the latter. How far this is 
conclusive against the testimonies of two such weighty author as 
Cicero and Seneca, (to say nothing of the poets,) ie left to the 
judement of the -eader. 


= 


_ a very delicate affair. 


bo 


freely, he answered, that he could no longer do it as_ 


a senator, having lost both this quality, and that of 
a Roman citizen, from the time that he had fallen 
into the hands of his enemies; but he did not refuse 
to offer his thoughts as a private person. ,This was 
Every one was touched with 
the misfortunes of so great a man. He needed only, 
says Cicero, to have spoken one word, and it would 
have restored him to his liberty, his estate, his dig- 
nity, his wife, his children, and his country ; but that 
word appeared to him contrary to the honour and 
welfare of the state. He therefore plainly declared, 
that an exchange of prisoners ought not be so much 
as thought of: that such an example would be of fatal 
‘consequence to the republic: that citizens who had 
so bascly surrendered their arms to the enemy, were 
unworthy of the least compassion, and incapable of 
serving their country: that with regard to himself, 
_as he was so far advanced in years, his death ought 
to be considered as nothing; whereas they had in 
their hands several Carthaginian generals, in the 
flower of their age, and capable of doing their country 
great services for many years. It was with difficulty 
that the senate complied with so generous and unex- 
ampled a counsel. * The illustrious exile therefore 
left Rome, in order to return to Carthage, unmoved 
either with the deep affliction of his friends, or the 
tears of his wife and children, although he knew but 
too well the grievous torments which were prepared 
for him. And indeed, the moment his enemies saw 
him returned without having obtained the exchange 
of prisoners, they put him to every kind of torture 
their barbarous cruelty could invent. They imprison- 
ed him for a long time in a dismal dungeon, whence, 
(after cutting off his eye-lids,) they drew him at once 
into the sun, when its beams darted the strongest 
heat. They next put him into a kind of chest stuck 
full of nails, whose points wounding him did not 
allow him a moment’s ease either day or night. 
Lastly, after having been long tormented by being 
kept for ever awake in this dreadful torture, his 
merciless enemies nailed him to a cross, their usual 
punishment, and left him to expire on it. Such was 
the end of this great man. His enemies, by depriving 
him of some days, perhaps years of life, brought eter- 
nal infamy on themselves. 
>The blow which the Romans had received in 
Africa did not discourage them. ‘They made greater 
preparations than before, to retrieve their loss; and 
put to sea, the following campaign, three hundred 
and sixty vessels. The Carthaginians sailed out to 
meet them with two hundred; but were beaten in an 
engagement fought on the coasts of Sicily, and a 
hundred and fourtern of their ships were taken by 
the Romans. The latter sailed into Africa, to take 
in the few soldiers who had escaped the pursuit of 


_ the enemy, after the defeat of Regulus; and had 


defended themselves vigorously in * Clupea, where 
they had been unsuccessfully besieged. 


~ aHorat. 1. iu. Od. 3. >Polyb. 1. i. p. 37. 
Ibid. p. 38—40. 4Tbid. p. 41, 42. eIbid. p. 44—50. 
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Here again we are Doone d that the Romana 
after so considerable a victory, and with so large a 
fleet, should sail into Africa, only to bring from thence | 
a smail garrison; whereas they might have attempted — 
the conquest of it, since Regulus, with much fewer — 
forces, iad almost completed it. 

‘The Romans, on their return, were overtaken — 
by a storm, which almost destroyed their whole fleet. — 
“The like misfortune befel them also the following 
year. However, they consoled themselves for this — 
double loss, by a victory which they gained over 
Asdrubal, from whom they took near a hundred and 
forty elephants. This news being brought to Rome, — 
filled the whole city with joy; not only because the ~ 
strength of the enemy’s army was considerably dimi- 
nished by the loss of their elephants, but chiefly be- 
cause this victory had inspired the land forces with — 
fresh courage ; who, since the defeat of Regulus, had — 
not dared to venture upon an engagement; so great — 
was the terror with which those formidable animals 
had filled the minds of all the soldiers. It was there- — 
fore judged proper to make a greater effort than ever, — 
in order to finish, if possible, a war which had con- — 
tinued fourteen years. The two consuls set sail with © 
a fleet of two hundred ships, and arriving in Sicily, | 
formed the bold design of besieging Lilybeum. This — 
was the strongest town which the Carthaginians pose 
sessed, and the loss of it would be attended with that — 
of every part of the island, and open to the Romans _ 
a free passage into Africa. . a 

® The reader will suppose, that the utmost ardour — 
was shown, both in the assault and defence of the © 
place. Imilcon was governor there, with ten thou- — 
sand regular forces, exclusive of the inhabitants; and — 
Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar, soon brought him as 
many more from Carthage ; he having, with the most — 
intrepid courage, forced his way through the enemy, 34 
fleet, and arrived happily in the port. 

The Romans had not lost any time. Having 
brought forward their engines, they beat down se- 
veral towers with their battering rams; and gaining 
ground daily, they made such progress, as gave the — 
besieged, who now were closely pressed, some fears. — 
The governor saw plainly that there was no other 
way left to save the city, but by firing the engines — 
of the besiegers. Having therefore prepared his 
forces for this enterprise, he sent them out at day-— 
break with torches in their hands, tow, and all.kinds 
of combustible matters; and at the same time at- — 
tacked all the engines. The Romans exerted their 
utmost etforts to repel them, and the engagement was" 
very bloody. Every man, assailant as well as de- 
fendant, stood to his post, and chose to die rather — 
than quit it. At last, after a long resistance and 
dreadful slaughter, the besieged sounded a retreat, — 
and left the Romans in possession of their works. , 
This conflict being over, Hannibal embarked in the 
night, and concealing his departure from the enemy 
sailed for Drepanum, where Adherbal commandea 
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e e Carthaginians. eDesanan was a iventa: 
y situated; having a commodious port, and 
ying about a hundred and twenty furlongs from Lily- 

~beum: and the Carthaginians had been always very 

desirous of preserving it. 

_ The Romans, animated by their late success, re- 

newed the attack with greater vigour than ever; 

_ the besieged not daring to make a second attempt to 

_ burn ‘their machines, so much were they disheart- 

ened by the ill success of the former. But a furious 

wind rising suddenly, some mercenary soldiers re- 
presented to the governor, that now was the favour 


besiegers, especially as the wind blew full against 
them; and they offered themselves for the enter- 
prise. The offer was accepted, and accordingly they 
were furnished with every thing necessary. In a 
moment the fire catche all the engines; and the 
Romans could not possibly extinguish it, because the 
flames being spread instantly every where, the wind 
_ carried the sparks and smoke full in their eyes, so 
that they could not see where to apply relief; where- 
as their enemies saw clearly where to aim their 
strokes, and throw their fire. ‘This accident made 
the Romans lose all hopes of being ever able to carry 
the place by force. They therefore turned the siege 
into a blockade; raised a strong line of contravalla- 
tion round the town ; and, dispersing their army in 
every part of the nel: ghbourhood, resolved to effect 
by time, what they unl themselves absolutely un- 
able to perform any other way. 

_ f When the transactions of the siege of Lilybaum, 
and the loss of part of the forces, were known at 
Rome, the citizens, so far from desponding at this ill 
news, seemed to be fired with new vigour. Every 
- man strove to be foremost in the muster roll ; so that, 
~ in a very little time, an army of ten thousand men 
_ was raised, who, crossing the strait, marched by land 
~ ‘to join the besiegers. 

_ .® At the same time, P. Claudius Pulcher, the con- 
: - sul, formed a design of attacking Adherbal in Dre- 
- ‘panum. He thought himself sure of surprising him, 
because, after the loss lately sustained by the Ro- 
_ mans at Lilybaum, the enemy could not imagine that 
they would venture out again at sea. Flushed with 
these hopes, he sailed out with his fleet in the night, 
the better to conceal his design. But he had to do 
with an active general, whose vigilance he.could not 
elude, and who did not even give him time to draw 
up his ships in line of battle, but fell vigorously upon 
- him whilst his fleet was in disorder and confusion. 
he Carthaginians gained a complete victory. Of 
_ the Roman fleet, only thirty vessels got off, which 
_ being in company with the consul, fled with him, 
and got away in the best manner ‘they could along 
the coast. All the rest, amounting to fourscore and 
thirteen, with the men on board them, were taken by 
the Carthaginians; a few soldiers excepted, who had 




















escaped from the wreck of their vessels. This vic- 
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i digalay ed as much the prudence and valour of 
Adherbal, as it reflected shame and ignominy on the 
Roman consul. 

» Junius, his colleague, was neither more prudent : 
nor more fortunate than himself, but lost his whole 
fleet by his ill conduct. Endeavouring to atone for 
his misfortune by some considerable action, he held — 
a secret correspondence with the inhabitants of 
Eryx, * and by that means got the city surrendered | 
to him. On the summit of the mountain stood the — 
temple of Venus Erycina, which was certainly the 
most beautiful as well as the richest of all the Sicilian 
temples. The city stood a little below the summit 
of this mountain, and the only access to it was by a 
road very long and very rugged. Junius posted one ~ 


part of his troops upon the top, and the remainder 


at the foot of the mountain, imagining that he now 
had nothing to fear; but Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, _ 
father of the famous Hannibal, found means to get — 


into the city, which lay between the twocamps of 
the enemy, and there fortified himself. From this 


advantageous post he harassed the Romans inces- 
santly for two years. One can scarce conceive how — 
it was possible for the Carthaginians to defend 
themselves, when thus attacked from both the sum- 
mit and foot of the mountain; and unable to get pro- 


visions, but from a little port, which was the only 


one open to them. By such enterprises as these, the 
abilities and prudent courage of a general, areas 
well, or perhaps better discovered, than by the win- | 
ning of a battle. 

i For five years nothing memorable was pentose 
on either side. The Romans had imagined that their 
Jand forces would alone be capable of finishing the — 
siege of Lilybaum: but as they saw it protracted 
beyond their expectation, they returned to their first 
plan, and made extraordinary efforts to fit out a new 
fleet. The public treasury was at alow ebb; but — 
this want was supplied by the zeal of individuals; so 
ardent was the love which the Romans bore their 
country. Every man, according to his circumstances, — 
contributed to the common expense; and, upon pub- 
lic security, advanced money, ont a least scru- 
ple, for an expedition on which the glory and safety — 
of Rome depended. One man fitted out a ship at 


his own charge; another was equipped by the con- 


tributions of two or three; so that, in a very little 
time, two hundred were ready fon sailing.f The 

command was given to Lutatius the consul, who im- 
mediately put to sea. The enemy’s fleet had retired 
into Africa: the consul therefore easily seized upon _ 


all the advantageous posts in the neighbourhood of — 
Lilybaeum ; and foreseeing that he should soon be 


forced to fight, he omitted no precautions to ensare 
success ; and employed the interval in exercising his 
soldiers and seamen at sea. 
He was soon informed that the Carthaginian fleet 
drew near, under the command of. Hanno, who 
landed in a small island called Hiera, opposite to _ 


* A city and mountain of Sicily. - f 
t A. M. 3763. A. Rom. 507. 


board to assist him in the expected engagement. 
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Drepanum. ~ His design was to reach Eryx undis- 


covered by the Romans, in order to supply the army 
there; to reinforce his troops, and take Barca on 


But the consul, suspecting his intention, was’ before- 
hand with him; and having assembled all his best 
forces, sailed for the small island * Agusa, which 
lay near the other. He acquainted his officers with 


the design he had of attacking the enemy on the 


morrow. Accordingly, at day-break, he prepared to 


engage: unfortunately the wind was favourable for 


the enemy, which made him hesitate whether he 
should give him battle. But considering that the 
Carthaginian fleet, when unloaded of its provisions, 
would become lighter and more fit for action; and, 
besides, would be considerably strengthened by the 
forces and presence of Barca, he came toa resolution 
at once; and, notwithstanding the foul weather, made 
directly to the enemy. ‘The consul had choice 
forces, able seamen, and excellent ships, built after 


- the model of a galley that had been lately taken from 


the enemy; and which was the completest~in its 
kind that had ever been seen. The Carthaginians, 
on the other hand, were destitute of all these ad- 
vantages. As they had been the entire masters at 
sea for some years, and the Romans did not once 
dare to face them, they held them in the highest 


- sontempt, and looked upon themselves as invincible. 


On the first report of the enemy being in motion, the 
Carthaginians had put to sea a fleet fitted out in 
haste, as appeared from every circumstance of it: 


_ the soldiers and seamen being all mercenaries, newly 


levied, without the least experience, resolution, or 


zeal, since it was not for their own country they 


were going to fight. This soon appeared in the en- 
gagement. They could not sustain the first attack. 
Fifty of their vessels were sunk, and seventy taken, 
with their whole crews. The rest, favoured by a 
wind which rose very seasonably for them, made the 
best of their way to the little island from whence 
they had sailed. There were upwards of ten thou- 
sand taken prisoners. The consul sailed immedi- 
ately for Lilybeum, and joined his forces to those of 
the besiegers. 

When the news of this defeat arrived at Carthage, 
it occasioned so much the greater surprise and ter- 
ror, as it was less expected. The senate, however, 
did not lose their courage, though they saw them- 
selves quite unable to continue the war. As the 
Romans were now masters of the sea, it was not pos- 
sible for the Carthaginians to send either provisions, 
or reinforcements, to the armies in Sicily. An ex- 
press was therefore immediately dispatched to Barca, 
the general there, empowering him’ to act as he 
should think proper. Barca, so long as he had room 
to entertain the least hopes, had done every thing 
that could be expected from the most intrepid cou- 
rage and the most consummate wisdom. But having 

te kPolyb.-1.-in...p: 182: 
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now no resource left, he sent a deputation to the 


consul, in order to treat about a peace. Prudence, © 
says Polybius, consists in knowing how to resist and — 
yield at a seasonable juncture. Lutatius was not in- 
sensible how tired ihe Romans were grown of a war. 
which had exhausted them both of men and money ; 
and the dreadful consequences which had attended 
on Regulus’s inexorable and imprudent obstinacy, | 
were fresh in his memory. He therefore complied 
without difficulty, and dictated the following treaty. 

There shall be peace between Rome and Carthage (in 
case the Roman people approve of it) on the following — 
conditions: The Carthaginians shall evacuate all Sicily ; 
shall no longer make war upon Hiero, the Syracusans, 
or their allies: They shali restore to the. Romans, with- — 
out ransom, all the prisoners which they have taken from 
them ; and pay them, within twenty years, t two thou- 
sand two hundred Euboic talents of silver. It is worth 
the reader’s remarking by the way, the simple, ex 
act, and clear terms in which this treaty is expressed. 
that in so short a compass, adjusts the interests o! 
two powerful republics and their allies, both by sea 
and land. 

When these conditions were brought to Rome, 
the people, not approving of them, sent ten com- 
missioners to Sicily, to terminate the affair. * These 
made no alteration as to the substance of the treaty ; 
only shortening the time appointed for the payment, 
reducing it to ten years: a thousand talents {| were 
added to the sum that had been stipulated, which 
were to be paid immediately ; and the Carthaginians 
were required to depart out of all the islands situa- 
ted between Italy and Sicily. Sardinia was not com- 
prehended in this treaty; but they gave it up by 
another treaty which was made some years after- 
wards. 

|| Such was the conclusion of a war, one of the 
longest mentioned in history, since it continued 
twenty-four years without intermission. The. ob- 
stinacy, in disputing for empire, was equal on either 
side; the same resolution, the same greatness of soul, 
in forming as well as in executing projects, being 
conspicuous on both. The Carthaginians had the 
superiority in their acquaintance with naval affairs; _ 
in their skill in the construction of their vessels ; the 
working of them; the experience and capacity of 
their pilots; the knowledge of coasts,~ shallows, 
roads, and winds; and in the inexhaustible fund of | 
wealth, which furnished all the expenses of so long 
and obstinate a war. ‘The Romans had none of these © 
advantages ; but their courage, zeal for the public 
good, love of their country, and a noble emulation of 
glory, supplied all other deficiencies. We are as- 
tonished to see a nation, so raw and inexperienced 
in naval affairs, not only making head against a peo- 
ple who were better skilled in them, and more pow- 
erful than any that had ever been before: but even 
gaining several victories over them at sea. No diffi- 
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- finitely superior in point of courage. 
generals who commanded in this war, Hamilcar, sur- 





care of transporting these forces into Africa. 





-sulties or calamities could discourage them. They 
certainly would not have thought of peace, in the 
circumstances under which the Carthaginians de- 
manded it. One unfortunate campaign dispirits the 


x latter ; whereas. the Romans are not shaken by a suc- 


cession of them. . 

As to soldiers, there was no comparison between 
those of Rome and Carthage, the former being in- 
Among the 


_ named Barca, was, doubtless, the most conspicuous 
- for his bravery and prudence. 
The Lybian War ; or against the Mercenaries. ; 


1 The war which the Carthaginians waged against 


- the Romans, was * succeeded immediately by another, 


which, though of much shorter continuance, was in- 
hnitely more dangerous; as it was carried on in the 
very heart of the republic, and attended with such 
cruelty and barbarity, as is scarce to be paralleled in 
history; I mean the war which the Carthaginians 


__were obliged to sustain against their mercenary 


troops, who had served under them in Sicily, and 


a which is commonly called the African or Libyan 


war.t It continued only three years and a half, but 
was a very bloody one. ‘The occasion of it was 
this — 


__™ As soon as the treaty was concluded with the 
Romans, Hamilcar, having carried to Lilybaum the 
forces which were in Eryx, resigned his commis- 
sion; and left to Gisgo, governor of the place, the 
Gisgo, 
as though he had foreseen what would happen, did 
not ship them all offat once, but in small and sepa- 
rate parties; in order that those who came first might 
be paid off, and sent home, before the arrival of the 
rest. This conduct evinced great forecast and wis- 
dom, but was not seconded equally at Carthage. As 
the republic had been exhausted by the expense of a 
long war, and the payment of a thousand talents ¢ to 
the Romans on signing the peace, the forces were 
‘not paid off in proportion as they arrived; but it was 
thought proper to wait for the rest, in the hopes of 
- obtaining from them, (when they should be all to- 
_ gether,) a remission of some part of their arrears. 


_ This was the first oversight. 


Here we discover the genius of a state composed 
of merchants, who know the full value of money, but 


are little acquainted with that of the services of sol- 


diers; who bargain for blood, as though it were an 
article of trade, and always go to the cheapest mar- 

ket. In such a. republic, when an exigency is once 
answered, the merit of services is no longer re- 


membered. 
These soldiers, most of whom came to Carthage, 


4 having been long accustomed to a licentious life, 


iq caused great disturbances in the city; to remedy 


1 Polyb. I. i. p. 65—89. m Ibid. p. 66. 
© The same year that the first Punic war ended. 
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which, it was proposed to their officers, to marck 
them all to a little neighbouring town called Sicca, 


and there supply them with whatever was necessary | 


for their subsistence, till the arrival of the rest of 
their companions; and that then they should all be 
paid off, and sent home. ‘This was.a second over- 
sight. 


A third was, refusing to let them leave their bag- 


gage, wives, and children in Carthage, as they de- 
sired; and forcing them to Temove these to Sicca; 
whereas, had theygstaid in Carthage, they would 
have been in a manner so many hostages. 

Being all met together at Sicca, they began (having 
little else to do) to compute the arrears of their pay 


which they made amount to much more than was — 


really due to them. To this computation, they added 
the mighty promises which had been made them, at 
different times, as an encouragement for them to do 
their duty; and pretended that these likewise ought 
to be brought into the account. Hanno, who wa; 


then governor of Africa, and had been sent to them 


from the magistrates of Carthage, proposed some 
abatement of their arrears; and to content them- 


selves with receiving a part, in consideration of the 


great distress to which the commonwealth was re- 
duced, and its present unhappy circumstances. 
reader will readily guess how such a proposal was 
receivéd. Complaints, murmurs, seditious and in- 
solent clamours, were every where heard. -Thes: 
troops being composed of different nations, who were 
strangers to one another’s. language, were incapable 


of hearing reason when they once mutinied. Spani- — 


ards, Gauls, Ligurians; inhabitants of the Balearic 
isles; Greeks, the greatest part of them slaves or 
deserters, and a very great number of Africans, com- 
posed these mercenary forces. 
rage, they immediately break up, march towards 


Carthage, (being upwards of twenty thousand,) and se : | 


encamp at Tunis, not far from that metropolis. 

The Carthaginians discovered too late their error. 
There was no compliance, how grovelling soever, to 
which they did not stoop, to soothe these exasperated 
soldiers: who, on their side, practised every knavish 
art which could be thought of, in order to extort 


money from them. When one point was gained, 


they immediately had recourse to a new artifice, on 
which to ground some new demand. 
settled beyond the agreement made with them, 


they still would be reimbursed for the losses which. 


they pretended to have sustained, either by the death 
of their horses, by the excessive price which at cer- 
tain times they had paid for bread-corn; and still 


insisted on the recompense which had been pro. 


mised them. As nothing could be fixed, the Car. 
thaginians, with great difficulty, prevailed on them 
to refer themselves to the opinion of some general 
who had commanded in Sicily. Accordingly they 
pitched upon Gisgo, who had always been very ac- 
ceptable to them. This general harangued them ir 


t And sometimes éevucdy or the war with the mercenaries. 
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a mild and insinuating manner; recalled to their 


memories the long time they had been in the Car- 
thaginian service; the considerable sums they had 


received from the republic; and granted almost all — 


their demands. 

The treaty was upon the point of being concluded, 
when two mutineers raised a tumult in every part of 
the camp. One of those was Spendius a Capuan, 


= who had been a slave at Rome, and had fled to the 


Carthaginians. He was tall and bold. The fear he 
was under, of falling into the hands of his former 
master, by whom he was sure to be hanged (as was 
the custom,) prompted him to break off the agree- 
ment. He was seconded by one Matho,* who had 
been very active in forming the conspiracy. These 


two rej resented to the Africans, that the instant 
_ after their companions should be discharged and sent 
_ home, they, being thus left alone in their own coun- 


_ try, would fall a sacrifice to the rage of the Cartha- 


ee Spendius and Matho for their chiefs. 


- ginians, who would take vengeance upon them for 


the common rebellion. This was sufficient to raise 
them to fury. They immediately made choice of 
No remon- 


“strances were heard; and whoever offered to: make 


' any, was immediately put to death. 
_ Gisgo’s tent, plundered it of the money designed for 


They ran to 


the payment of the forces; dragged that general 


treated’ them with the utmost indignities. 


himself to prison, with all his attendants, after having 
All the 
cities of Africa, to whom they had sent deputies to 


exhort them to recover their liberty, came over to 


them, Utica and Hippacra excepted, which they 
therefore immediately besieged. 

_ Carthage had never been before exposed to such 
imminent danger. The citizens individually drew 


_each his subsistence from the rents or revenues of 
their lands, and the public expenses from the tribute 


rf 


paid by Africa. But all this was stopped at once, 


_and (a much worse circumstance) was turned against 


levying those tributes. 


them. They found themselves destitute of arms and 
forces both by sea or land; of all necessary prepara- 


tions either for sustaining a siege, or equipping a 


fleet; and, to complete their misfortunes, without 
any hopes of foreign assistance, either from their 
friends or allies. 

They might in some sense impute to themselves 
the distress to which they were reduced. During 
the last war, they had treated the African nations 
with the utmost rigour, by imposing excessive tri- 
butes on them, in the exaction of which no allow- 
ance was made for poverty and extreme misery ; and 
governors, such as Hanno, were treated with the 
greater respect, the more severe they had been in 
So that no great efforts were 
necessary to prevail upon the Africans to engage in 
this rebellion. At the very first signal that was made, 


it broke out, and in a moment became general. The 





*Matho was an African, and free born; but as he had been 
active in raising the rebellion, an accommodation would have 
ruined him. He, therefore, despairing of a pardun, embraced the 
imterests of Spendius, with more zeal than any of the rebels; and 
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women, who had often, with the deepest affliction ie 


seen their husbands and fathers dragged to prison 
for non-payment, were more exasperated than the 
men; and with pleasure gave up all their ornaments 


towards the expenses of the war; so that the chiefs. 


of the rebels, after paying all they had promised the 
soldiers, found themselves still in the midst of plenty - 
an instructive lesson, says Polybius, to ministers, how 


a people should be treated; as it teaches them to — 


look not only to the present occasion, but to extend 
their views to futurity. 

The Carthaginians, notwithstanding their present 
distress, did not despond, but made the most extra- 
ordinary efforts. ‘The command of the army was 
given to Hanno. ‘Troops were levied by land and 
sea; horse as well as foot. All citizens, capable of 
bearing arms, were mustered; mercenaries were iu 
vited from all parts; and all the ships which the re- 
public had left were refitted. : 

The rebels discovered no Jess ardour. We related 
before, that they had formed the siege of the two 
only cities which had refused to join them. ‘heir 
army was now increased to seventy thousand men. 
After detachments had been drawn from it to carry 
on those sieges, they pitched their camp at ‘unis 
and thereby held Carthage in a kind of blockade,. 
filling it with perpetual alarms, and frequently ad- 


vancing up to its very walls by day as weli as by — 


night. 
Hanno had marched to the relief of Utica, and 


gained a considerable advantage, which, had he made ~ 


a pro, er use of it, might have proved decisive: but 
entering the city, and only diverting himself there, 
the mercenaries, who had ‘retreated to a neighbour- 
ing hill covered with trees, hearing how careless 
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the enemy were, poured down upon them, found the | 


soldiers straggling in all parts, took and plundered 
the camp, and seized upon all the supplies that had 
been brought from Carthage for the relief of the be- 
sieged. Nor was this the only error committed by 
Hanno; and errors, in such critical junctures, are 
much the most fatal. 
was therefore appointed to succeed him. ‘ihis gene- 
ral answered the idea which had been entertained o. 
him; and his first success was, obliging the rebels to 
raise the siege of Utica. He then marched against 
their army which was encamped near Caithage; de- 
feated part of it, and seized almost all their advanta- 


geous posts.» These successes revived the courage | 


of the Carthaginians. . 
The arrival of a young Numidian nobleman, Nara- 
vasus, by name, who, out of esteem for the person 
and merit of Barca, joined him with two thousand 
Numidians, was of great service to that general. 
Animated by this reinforcement, he fell upon the 
rebels, who had cooped him up in a valley; killed 
ten thousand of them, and took four thousand prison- 





first insinuated to the Africans the danger of concluding a peace, — 


as this would leave them alone, and exposed to the rage of their 
old masters. Pouys. p. 98. edit. Gronovw. — 
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ers. The young Numidian distinguished himself 
_ greatly in this battle. Barca took into his troops as 
many of the prisoners as were desirous of being en- 
listed, and gave the rest free liberty to go wherever 
they pleased, on condition that they should never 
_ take up arms any more against the Carthaginians ; 
_ otherwise, that every man of them, if taken, should 
be put to death. This conduct proves the wisdom 
_ of that general. He thought this a better expedient 
than. extreme severity. And indeed where a multi- 
tude of mutineers are concerned, the greatest ‘part of 
whom have been drawn in by the persuasions of the 
most hot-headed, or through fear of the most furious, 
clemency seldom fails of being successful. 
‘ Spendius, the chief of the rebels, fearing that this 
- affected lenity of Barca might occasion a defection 
_ among his troops, thought the only expedient left 
_ him to prevent it, would be, to strike some signal 
blow, which would deprive them of all hopes of being 
ever reconciled to the enemy. With this view, after 
_ having read to them some fictitious letters, by which 
advice was given him, of a secret design concerted 
betwixt some of their comrades and Gisgo for res- 
cuing him out of prison, where he had been so long 
_ detained; he brought them to the barbarous resolu- 
_ tion of murdering him and all the rest of the prison- 
- ers; and any man, who durst offer any milder counsel, 
was immediately sacrificed to their fury.” Accord- 
ingly, this unfortunate general, and seven hundred 
_ prisoners who were confined with him, were brought 
out to the front of the camp, where Gisgo fell the 
first sacrifice, and afterwards all the rest. heir 
hands were cut off, their thighs broken, and their 
bodies, still breathing, were thrown into a hole. The 
_. Carthaginians sent.a herald to demand their remains, 
in order to pay thein the last sad office, but were re- 
fused ; and the herald was further told, that whoever 
presumed to come upon the like errand, should meet 
with Gisgo’s fate. And, indeed, the rebels immedi- 
_ ately came to the unanimous resolution, of treating 
all such Carthaginians as should fall into their hands 
in the same barbarous manner; and decreed farther, 
that if any of their allies were taken, they should, 
after their hands were cut off, be sent back to Car- 
__thage. This bloody resolution was but too punctually 
executed. j 
- The Carthaginians were now just beginning to 
breathe, as it were, and recover their spirits, when 
a number of unlucky accidents plunged them again 
into fresh dangers. A division arose among their 
generals; and the provisions, of which they were in 
extreme necessity, coming to them by sea, were all 
cast away in a storm. But the misfortune which 
- they most keenty felt, was, the sudden defection of 
‘the two only cities which till then had preserved 
their allegiance, and in all times adhered inviolably 
to the commonwea!th. These were Utica and Hip- 
- pacra. ‘These cities, without the least reason, or 
E>) even so much as a pretence, went over at once to 
the rebels; and, transported with the like rage and 
fury, murdered the governor, with the garrison sent 
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to their relief; and carried their inhumanity so far, 
as to refuse their dead bodies to the Carthaginians 
who demanded them back for burial. 

The rebels, animated by so much success, laid siege 
to Carthage, but were obliged immediately to raise 
it. They nevertheless continued the war. Having 
drawn together, into one body, all their own troops 
and those of the allies, (making upwards of filty 


thousand in all,) they watched the motions of Hamil-e 
car’s army, but carefully kept their own on the hills; 


and avoided coming down into the plains, because 


the enemy would there have had too great an advan. 


tage over them, on account of their elephants and 
cavalry. Hamilcar, more skilful in the art of war — 


than they, never exposed himself to any of their at- — : 


tacks; but taking advantage of their oversights, often 


dispossessed them of their posts, if their soldiers 
straggled but ever so little; and harassed them a 


thousand ways. Such of them as fell into his hands, 
were thrown to wild beasts. 


them at a time when they least expected it, and shut 


them up in a post which was so situated, that it was — os 


impossible for them to escape. Not daring to hazard — 
a battle, and being unable to get off, they began to — 
fortify their-camp, and surrounded it with ditches 
and intrenchments. But an enemy among them- 
selves, and which was much more formidable, had 
reduced them to the greatest extremity: this was. 


-hunger, which was so raging, that they at last ate 


one another; Divine Providence, says Polybuus, thus 


revenging upon themselves the barbarous cruelty 


they had exercised on others. They now had no 
resource left; and knew but too well the punishments 
which would be inflicted on them, in case they should 
fall alive into the hands of the enemy. After such 


bloody scenes as had been acted by them, they did not — y, : 


so much as think of peace, or of coming to an accom- 
modation. ‘They had sent to their forces encamped 
at Tunis for assistance, but with no success. In the 
mean time the famine increased daily. They had 
first eaten their prisoners, then their slaves; and 
now their fellow-citizens only were left. | Their 
chiefs, now no longer able to resist the complaints 
and cries of the multitude, who threatened to mas- 
sacre them if they did not surrender, went themselves 
to Hamilcar, after having obtained a safe-conduct 
from him. ‘The conditions of the treaty were, that 
the Carthaginians should select any ten of the rebels, 
to treat them as they should think fit, and that the 
rest should be dismissed with only one suit of clothes 
for each. When the treaty was signed, the chiefs 
themselves were arrested and detained by the Car- 
thaginians, who plainly showed, on this occasion, 
that they did not pride themselves upon their good 
faith and sincerity. The rebels, hearing that their 
chiefs were seized, and knowing nothing of the con- 
vention, suspected that they were betrayed, and 
thereupon immediately took up arms. But Hamil- 
car, having surrounded them, brought forward hi: 
elephants ; and either trod them all under foot, or cut 
them to pieces, they being upwards of forty thousand. 
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At last, he surprised 
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The consequence of this victory was, the reduction 

of almost all the cities of Africa, which immediately 

returned to their allegiance. Hamilcar, without loss 
of time, marched against Tunis, which ever since 
the beginning of the war, had been the asylum of 

the rebels, and their place of arms. He invested it 


- on one side, whilst Hannibal, who was joined in the 


command with him, besieged it on the other. Then 
advancing near the walls, and ordering crosses to be 


set up, he hung Spendius on one of them, and his_ 
- companions who had been seized with him on the 


rest, where they all expired. Matho, the other chief, 
who commanded in the city, saw plainly by this what 
he himself might expect; and for that reason was 
much more attentive to his own defence. Perceiving 
that Hannibal, as being confident of success, was 
very negligent in all his motions, he made a sally, 
attacked his quarters, killed many of his men, took 
several priscners, among whom was Hannibal him- 
self, and plundered his camp. Then taking Spendius 


_- . from the cross, he put Hannibal in his place, after 


~~ 
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what the Carthaginians wanted. 


_ bearing arms were pressed into the service. 


having made him suffer inexpressible torments ; and 
sacrificed round the body of Spendius thirty citizens 


of the first quality in Carthage, as so many victims 


of his vengeance. One would conclude, that there 
had been a mutual emulation betwixt the contending 
parties, which of them should out-do the other in 
acts of the most barbarous cruelty. 

Barca being at that time at a distance, it was long 
before the news of his colleague’s misfortune reached 
him; and besides, the road lying betwixt the two 
camps being impassable, it was impossible for him 
to advance hastily to his assistance. This disastrous 
accident caused a great consternation in Carthage. 
The reader may have observed, in the course’ of this 
war, a continual vicissitude of prosperity and adver- 


sity, of security and fear, of joy and grief; so various 


and inconstant were the events on either side. . 

-In Carthage it was thought advisable to make one 
bold effort. Accordingly, all the youth capable of 
Hanno 

was sent to join Hamilcar ; and thirty senators were 
_deputed to conjure those generals, in the name of 

the republic, to forget past quarrels, and sacrifice 
their resentments to their country’s welfare. This 
was immediately complied with; they mutually em- 
braced, and were reconciled sincerely to each 
other. 

From this time, the Carthaginians were successful 
in all things; and Matho, who in every attempt after 
this came off with disadvantage, at last thought him- 
self obliged to hazard a battle; and this was just 

The leaders on 
both sides animated their troops, as going to fight a 
battle which would for ever decide their fate. An 
engagement ensued. Victory was not long in sus- 
pense; for the rebels every where giving ground, 


- the Africans were almost all slain, and the rest sur- 


rendered. Matho was taken alive, and carried to 
Carthage. All Africa returned immediately to its 
allegiance, except the two pertidious cities which 
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had lately revolted; however, they were soon forced __ 
to surrender at discretion. Paes 

And now the victorious army returned to Carthage, — 
and was there received with shouts of joy, and the con- 
gratulations of the whole city. Matho and his soldiers, _ 
after having adorned the public triumph, were led 
to execution ; and finished, by a painful and ignomi- 
nious death, a life that had been polluted with the 
blackest treasons and unparalleled barbarities. Such — 
was the conclusion of the war against the mercenaries, 
after having lasted three years and four months. It 
furnished, says Polybius, an ever-memorable lesson 
to all nations, not to employ in their armies a greater 
number of mercenaries than citizens; nor to rely, — 
for the defence of their state, on a body of men 
who are not attached to it either by interest or 
affection. 

I have hitherto purposely deferred taking notice 
of such transactions in Sardinia, as passed at the time 
[ have been speaking of, and which were, in some 
measure, dependent on, and resulting from, the war, 
waged in Africa against the mercenaries. They ex- 
hibit the same violent methods to promote rebellion ; 
the same excesses of cruelty; as if the wind had 
carried the same spirit of discord and fury from 
Africa into Sardinia. 


When the news was brought there of what Spen- a 


dius and Matho were doing in Africa, the mercenaries 
in that island also shook off the yoke, in imitation of 
these incendiaries. ‘They began by the murder of | 
Bostar their general, and of all the Carthaginians 
under him. A successor was sent; but all the forces 
which he carried with him went over to the rebels; 
hung the general on a cross; and throughout the 
whole island, put al] the Carthaginians to the sword, 
after having made them suffer inexpressible torments. 
They then besieged all the cities one after another, 
and soon got possession of the whole country. But 
feuds arising between them and the natives, the mer- 
cenaries were driven entirely out of the island, and 
took refuge in Italy. Thus the Carthaginians lost 
Sardinia, an island of great importance to them, on 
account of its extent, its fertility, and the great num- 
ber of its inhabitants. : 
The Romans, ever since their treaty with the Car-— 
thaginians, had behaved towards them with great 
justice and moderation. A slight quarrel, on account 
of some Roman merchants who were seized at Car-. 
thage for having supplied the enemy with provisions, 
had embroiled them a little. But these merchants 
being restored on the first complaint made to the 
senate of Carthage, the Romans, who prided them- 
selves upon their justice and generosity on all occa- 
sions, made the Carthaginians a return of their former 
friendship ; served them to the utmost of their power; 
forbade their merchants to furnish any other nation 
with provisions; and even refused ‘to listen to the 
proposals made by the Sardinian rebels, when invited 
by them to take possession of the island. eis 
But these scruples and delicacies wore off by de 
grees ; and Cesar’s advantageous testimony (in Sallust) ~ 






















_ themselves masters of it. 


of their honesty and plain-dealing, could not with 
any propriety be applied here;* “ Although,” says 


he, “in all the Punic wars, the Carthaginians, both 
in peace and during truces, had committed a number 
of detestable actions, the Romans could never, (how 
inviting soever the opportunity might be,) be pre- 
vailed upon to retaliate such usage; being more at- 


_tentive to their own glory, than to the revenge | 


they might have justly taken on such perfidious 
enemies.” 
t The mercenaries, who, as was observed, had 


retired into Italy, brought the Romans at last to the 


resolution of sailing over into Sardinia, to render 
The Carthaginians were 
deeply afflicted at the news, upon pretence that they 
Sad a more just title to Sardinia than the Romans ; 
they therefore put themselves in a posture to take a 
speedy and just revenge on those who had excited 
the people of that island to take up arms against 
them. But the Romans, pretending that these pre- 
parations were made not against Sardinia but their 
state, declared war against the Carthaginians. The 
latter quite exhausted in every respect, and scarce 
beginning to breathe, were in no condition to sus- 
tain a war. The necessity of the times was there- 


— fore to be complied with, and they were forced to 


yield to a more powerful rival. A fresh treaty was 
thereupon made, by which they gave up Sardinia to 
the Romans; and obliged themselves to a new pay- 
ment of twelve hundred talents, { to keep off the war 
with which they were menaced. ‘This injustice of 
the Romans was the true cause of the second Punic 


~ war, as will appear in the sequel. 


The Second Punic War. 


® The second Punic war, which I am now going 


to relate, is one of the most memorable recorded in 
history, and most worthy the attention of an inquisi- 
tive reader; whether we consider the boldness of 
the enterprises; the wisdom employed in the execu- 


. tion; the obstinate efforts of two rival nations, and 
' the ready resources they found in their lowest ebb of 
fortune; the variety of uncommon events, and the 


uncertain issue of so long and bloody a war; or lastly, 
the assemblage of the most perfect models in every 
kind of merit; and the most instructive lessons that 
occur in history, either with regard to war, policy, 
or government. Never did two more powerful, or 
at least more warlike, states. or nations make war 
against each other; and never had these in question 
seen themselves raised to a more exalted pitch of 
-ower and glory. Rome and Carthage were, doubt- 
PLiy. J. xxi. n. 1. 9 Lib. iil. p. 162—168. 

# Bellis Punicis omnibus, cum sepe Carthaginenses et in pace 

et per inducias multa nefanda facinora fecissent, nunquam ipsi per 


occasionem talia fecere ; magis quod se dignum foret, quam quod 
in illos jure fieri posset, querebant.”” Sauuust. 2n bell. Catalin. 
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| “ Angebant ingentis spiritas virum Sicilia Sardiniaque amis» 
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less, at that time, the two first states of the world. _ 
Having already tried their strength in the first Punic 
war, and thereby made an essay of each other's — 
power, they knew perfectly well what either could — 
do. Jn this second war, the fate of arms was so — 
equally balanced, and the success so intermixed with 
vicissitudes and varieties, that that party triumphed 
which had been most in danger of being ruined. — 
Great as the forces of thesé two nations were; it may 
almost be said, that their mutual hatred was still 
greater. ‘The Romans, on one side, could not witb- 
out indignation see the vanquished presuming to at- 
tack them; and the Carthaginians, on the other, — 


were exasperated at the equally rapacious and harsh 


treatment which they pretended to have receivea o 7 
from the victor. : 


The plan which I] have laid down does not permit, ~— 


me to enter into an exact detail of this war, whereof 
Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Africa, were the several — 
seats; and which has a still closer connection with _ 
the Roman history than with that I am now writing. 
I shall confine myself therefore, principally, to such 

transactions as relate to the Carthaginians; and en- 
deavour, as far as | am able, to give my reader an 

idea of the genius and character of Hannibal, who — 
perhaps was the greatest warrior of which antiquity 

can boast. 3 


e 


The remote and more immediate Causes of the second 
Punic War. 

Before | come to speak of the declaration of war 
betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians, | think it 
necessary to explain the true causes of it; and to — 
point out by what steps this rupture, betwixt these  “ 
two nations, was so long preparing, before it openly 
broke out. oe 

That man would be grossly mistaken, says Po- 
lybius, ¢ who should look upon the taking of Sagun- 
tum by Hannibal as the true cause of the second — 
Punic war. The regret of the Carthaginians for 
having so tamely given up Sicily, by the treaty which 
terminated the first Punic war; the injustice and 
violence of the Romans, who took advantage of the 
troubles excited in Africa, to dispossess the Cartha-— 
ginians of Sardinia, and to impose a new tribute on 
them; and the success and conquests of the latter in 
Spain; these were the true causes of the violation 
of the treaty, as Livy || (agreeing here with Polybius) 
insinuates in few words, in the beginning of his his 
tory of the second Punic war. 

And indeed Hamilcar, surnamed Barca, was highly 
exasperated on account of the last treaty, which the 





se: Nam et Siciliam nimis celeri desperatione rerum conceseam 3 
et Sardiniam inter motum Africz fraude Romanorum, stipendio — 
etiam superimposito, interceptan..”—The 10ss of Sicily and Sar- _ 
dinia vexed the ingh spirit of the hero, (Hamilcar;) for he felt 
that Sicily had been yielded with too much desperation ; and that 


. Sardinia, during the commotions in Africa, had been defrauded 


from them by the Romans, who had besides imposed on them a 
trib te. Lay. 1. xxi. n. 1. ; 
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necessity of the times had compelled the Cartha- 
ginians to submit to; and he therefore meditated the 


on design of taking just, though distant measures for 








~~ tute the great general. 





engaging and insinuating behaviour. 


_ have so much power over a tender father. 
- car could not refuse him; and after having made 
_ him swear upon the altars, that he would declare 
himself an enemy to the Romans as soon as age would 
allow him to do it, he took his son with him. 


breaking it on the first favourable opportunity that 


should offer. 


* When the troubles of Africa were appeased, he 
was sent upon an expedition against the Numidians ; 
in which, giving fresh proofs of his courage and 


_ abilities, his merit raised him to the command of the 


army which was to act in Spain. * Hannibal, his 
son, at that time but nine years of age, begged with 
the utmost importunity to attend him on this occa- 


sion; and for that purpose employed all the sooth- 


ing arts so common to children of his age, and which 
Hamil- 


_ Hamilcar possessed all the qualities which consti- 
To an invincible courage, 
and the most consummate prudence, he added a most 
He subdued, 
in a very short time, the greatest part of the nations 
of Spain, either by the terror of his arms or his. en- 
gaging conduct; and after enjoying the command 


there nine years, came to an end worthy his exalted 


y 


character, dying gloriously in arms for the cause of 


his country. ; 
‘ The Carthaginians appointed Asdrubal, his son- 
in-law, to succeed him. ‘This general, to strengthen 


his footing in the country, built a city, which, by the 


advantage of its situation, the commodiousness of its 
harbour, its fortifications, and opulence occasioned 





by its great commerce, became one of the most con- 


siderable cities in the world. It was called New 


_ Carthage, and is at this day known by the name of 


Carthagena. 
From .the several steps of these two great generals, 
it was easy to perceive that. they were meditating 


some mighty design which they had always in view, 


and laid their schemes at a great distance for putting 
it in execution. ‘The Romans were sensible of this, 
and reproached themselves for their indolence and 
torpor, which had thrown them into a kind of le- 
thargy; at a time that the enemy were rapidly pur- 
suing their victories in Spain, which might one day 
be turned against them. ‘They would have been very 
well pleased to attack them by open force, and to 


wrest their conquests out of their hands; but the fear 


of another (not less formidable) enemy, the Gauls, 
whom they expected shortly to see at their very 
gates, kept them from showing their resentment. 
They therefore had recourse to negociations ; and 
concluded a treaty with Asdrubal, in which, without 
taking any notice of the rest of Spain, they con- 


rPolyb. 1. fi. p. 90. *Polyb. 1. iii. p. 167. 
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* The murder was an effect of the extraordinary fidelity of this 
Gaul, whose master had fallen by the hand of Asdrubal. It was 
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| habitu oris, ut superante letitia dolores, ridentis eti speci x 
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tented themselves with introducing an article, by 
which the Carthaginians were not allowed to make 
any conquests beyond the Iberus. eae 
* Asdrubal, in the mean time, still pushed on his 
conquests ; still, however, taking care not to pass be- 
yond the limits stipulated by the treaty; but by spa- 


ring no endeavours to win the chiefs of the several 


nations by a courteous and engaging behaviour, he 
furthered the interests of Carthage still more by per- 
suasive methods than by force of arms. But unhap: 
pily, after having governed Spain eight years, he 
was treacherously murdered by a Gaul, who tcok so 
barbarous a revenge for a private grudge he. bore 
him.* 

Y Three years before his death, he had written to 
Carthage, to desire that Hannibal, then twenty-two . 
years of age, might be sent to him. The proposal 
met with some difficulty, as the senate was divided 
betwixt two powerful factions, which, from Hamil- 
car’s time, had began to follow opposite views in the 
administration and affairs of the state. 
was headed by Hanno, whose birth, merit, and zeal 
for the public welfare, gave him great influence in 
the public deliberations. This faction proposed, on 
every occasion, the concluding of a safe peace, ard 
the preserving of the conquests in Spain; as being 
preferable to the uncertain events of an expensive 
war, which they foresaw would one day occasion the 
ruin of Carthage. The other, called the Barcinian 
faction, becaxse it supported the interests of Barca 
and his family, had, to the credit and influence which 
it had long enjoyed in the city, added the reputation 
which the signal exploits of Hamilcar and Asdrubal ~ 
had given it; and declared openly for war. When 
therefore Asdrubal’s demand came to be debated in 
the senate, Hanno represented the danger of sending 
so early into the field, a young man, who already 
possessed all the haughtiness and imperious temper 
of his father; and who ought, therefore, rather to be 
kept a long time, and very carefully, under the eye 
of the magistrates and the power of the laws, that he 
might learn obedience, and a modesty which should 
teach him not, to think himself superior to all other 
men. He concluded with saying, that he feared this 
spark, which was then kindling, would one day rise | 
to a conflagration. His remonstrances were not 
heard, so that the Barcinian faction had the superi- 
ority, and Hannibal set out for Spain. 

The moment of his arrival there, he drew upon 
himself the eyes of the whole army, who fancied they" 
saw Hamilcar his father revive in him. He seemed 
to dart the same fire from his eyes; the same martial 
vigour displayed itself in the air of his countenance, 
with the same features and engaging carriage. But 
his personal qualities endeared him still more. He 
possessed almost every talent that constitutes the 











perpetrated in public; and the murderer being seized by the 


guards, and put to the tortnre, ‘¢ expressed so strong a satisfaction 
in the thoughts ef having executed his reveage so successfully, that 
he seemed to ridicule all the terror of his torments.” + Ko fuit 
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his temperance was surprising; his courage in the 
greatest dangers, intrepid ; and his presence of mind 


in the heat of battle, admirable: and a still more 


wonderful circumstance, his disposition and cast of 
mind were so flexible, that nature had formed him 
equally for commanding or obeying; so that it was 


doubtful whether he was dearer to the soldiers or to 


the generals. 
Asdrubal. 

-* Upon the death of that general, the suffrages of 
both the army and people concurred in raising Han- 
pibal to the supreme command. | know not whether 
it was not even then, or about that time, that the 
republic, to heighten his influence and authority, ap- 
pointed him one of its Suffetes, the first dignity of 
the state, which was sometimes conferred upon gen- 
erals. It is from Cornelius Nepos* that we have 
borrowed this circumstance of his life, who, speaking 
of the pratorship bestowed on Hannibal, upon his 
return to Carthage, and the conclusion of the peace, 
says, that this was twenty-two years after he had 
been nominated: king.* 

The moment he was created general, Hannibal, as 
if Italy bad been allotted to him, and he had even 
then been appointed to make war upon the Romans, 


He served three campaigns under 


turned secretly his whole views on that side ; and lost _ 
no time, for fear of being prevented by death, as his 


father and brother-in-law had been. In Spain he 
took several strong towns, and conquered many na- 
tions: and although the Spaniards greatly exceeded 
him in the number ef <orces, (their army amounting 


to upwards of a hundred thousand men,) yet he chose 


his time and posts so judiciously, that he entirely 
defeated them. After this victory, every thing sub- 
mitted to his arms. But he still forbore laying siege 
to Saguntum,{ carefully avoiding every occasion of a 
rupture with the Romans, till he should have taken 
every step which he judged necessary for so impor- 


tant an enterprise, pursuant to the advice given to 


f 


him by his father. He applied himself particularly 
“to engage the affections of the citizens and allies, 
and to gain their confidence, by generously allotting 


$ them a large share of the plunder taken from the 


enemy, and by scrupulously paying them all their ar- 
rears:”{t a wise step, which never fails of producing 
its advantage at a proper season. 

>The Saguntines, on their side, sensible of the 
danger with which they were threatened, informed 


the Romans of the progress of Hannibal’s conquests. 


Uponthis, deputies were nominated by the latter, 
and ordered. to go and acquaint themselves with the 


state of affairs upon the spot; the} commanded them 


also to lav their complaints before Hannibal, if it 


_ * Polyb. i. iii. p- 168, 169. Liv. 1. xxi. n.3—5. A. M. 3784. 

A. Carth, 626. 4. Rom. 528. 
a Jn vit. Aonib. c.7 : 
b Polyb. 1. tii p. 170—173.  Liv..1. xxi. p. 6—15, 

_ ** Bic, ut 1ediit, reetor factus est, postquam rex fuerat anno 

gecundo et vigesimo ” 





¢ This city lay on the Carthaginian side of the tberus, very || Lav. 1. xx.n. 5. 
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fuse to do justice, that then they should go directly 
to Carthage, and make the same complaints. 

In the mean time Hannibal ‘laid siege to Sagun- 
tum, foreseeing that great advantages would accrue — 
from the taking of this city. He was persuaded, 
that this would deprive the Romans of all hopes of 


great man. His patience in labour was invincible; should be thought proper; and in case he should re- 


carrying on the war in Spain; that this new. con- — 


quest would secure those ke had already made; that 


as no enemy would be left behind him, his march ~ 


would be more secure and unmolested; that he should 


find money enough in it for the execution of his de- _ 
signs; that the plunder of the city would inspire his — 


a 


5 


soldiers with greater ardour, and make them follow 


him with greater cheerfulness ; that, lastly, the spoils — 


the favour of the citizens. 
tives, he carried on the siege with the utmost vi- 
gour. 


He himself set an example to his troops, was 


present at all the works, and exposed himself to the — 


‘ 


which he should send to Carthage, would gain him — 
Animated by these mo- _ 


greatest dangers. : = 
News was soon carried to Rome that Saguntum — 


was besieged. But the Romans, instead of flying to — 


its relief, lost their time in fruitless debates, and in 


deputations equally fruitless. 
the Roman deputies, that he was not at leisure to’ 


hear them; they therefore repaired to Carthage, but — 


Hannibal sent word to — 
a 


met with no better reception, the Barcinian faction — 


having prevailed over the complaints of the Romans — 


and all the remonstrances of Hanno. 


YY. 
i 
7 


During all these voyages and negociations, the 2 


siege was carried on with great vigour. 


The Sagun- 


tines were now reduced to the last extremity, and in © 


want of all things. An accommodation was there- 


‘ 


upon proposed ; but, the conditions on which it was’ cs 


offered appeared so harsh, that the Saguntines could — 
Before _ 
they gave their final answer, the principal senators, 
bringing their gold and silver, and that of the public 


not prevail upon themselves to accept them. 


treasury into the market-place, threw both intoa fire — 


lighted for that purpose, and afterwards rushed head- — 
At the same time, a tower, — 


long into it themselves. 
which had been long assaulted by the battering rams 


falling with a dreadful noise, the Carthaginians en- 


tered the city by the breach, soon made themselves 


masters of it, and cut to piecesall the inhabitants 
who were of age to bear arms. But notwithstanding 
the fire, the Carthaginians got a very great booty. 


Hannibal did not reserve to himself any part of the — 


Us 


spoil gained by his victories, but applied them solely 
to carrying on his enterprises. Accordingly Polybius ~ 


remarks, that the taking of Saguntum was of service 


to him, as it awakened the ardour of his soldiers, by — 


the sight of the rich booty which they had just ob- 


a ee a ee ee 
near the mouth of that river, and in a country where the Carthagi- _ 
nians were allowed to make war; but Saguntum, as an ally of the 
Romans, was excepted from all hostilities, by virtue of the late 
treaty. 


¢ “Ibi Jargé partiando predam, stipendia preterita cum fide 


exolvendo, cunctos civium sociorumque animos in se firm; vit. 


Joes 


tained, and by the hopes of more; and it reconciled 
all the principal persons of Carthage to Hannibal, 
by the large presents he made to them out of the 


> spoils. 


¢ Words could never express the grief and con- 
sternation with which the melancholy news of the 
capture and cruel fate of Saguntum was received at 
Rome... Compassion for this unfortunate city, shame 
for having failed to succour such faithful allies, a just 
indignation against the Carthaginians, the authors of 
all these calamities; a strong alarm raised by the 


successes of Hannibal, whom the Romans fancied 


__ they saw already at their gates; ail these sentiments 


3 


fom. 


_dolence and imprudent delays. 

little recovered, an assembly of the people was called, 

and war was decreed unanimously against the Car- 
_ thaginians. 


caused so violent an emotion, that during the first 
- moments of their agitation, the Romans were unable 
to come to any resolution, or do any thing but give 


way to the torrent of their passion, and sacrifice 
‘floods of tears to the memory of “a city which fell 


_ “the victim of its inviolable fidelity ”* to the Romans, 
and had been betrayed by their unaccountable in- 


Soy) 


When they were a 


War proclaimed. 


3 “ 4 That no ceremony might be wanting, deputies | 
- were sent to Carthage, to inquire whether Saguntum 


had been besieged by order of the republic, and if 
so, to declare war; or, incase this siege had been 
undertaken solely by the authority of Hannibal, to 
require that he should be delivered up to the Ro- 
‘mans. ‘The deputies perceiving that the senate gave 
‘mo direct answer to their demands, one of them 
taking up the folded lappet of his robe, “I bring 
here,” says he, in a haughty tone, “either peace or 
war; the choice is left to yourselves.” The sena‘ec 


eos answering, that they left the choice to him: “I give 
you war then,” says he, unfolding his robe. “ Ant 


we,” replied the Carthaginians, with the same haugh- 
tiness, “as heartily accept it, and are resolved to 


prosecute it with the same cheerfulness.” Such was 


the beginning of the second Punic war. 
e If the cause of this war should be ascribed to the 
taking of Saguntum, the whole blame, says Polybius, 


lies upon the Carthaginians, who could not, with any 


& Carth 629. 


colourable pretence, besiege a city that was in alli- 
ance with Rome, and, as such, comprehended in the 
treaty, which forbade either party to make war upon 
the allies of the other. But, should the origin of this 
war be traced higher, and carried back to the time 
when the Carthaginians were dispossessed of Sardi- 
‘nia by the Romans, and a new tribute was so unrea- 
sonably imposed on them; it must be confessed, con- 


« Polyb. p. 174, 175. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 16, 17. 


a rolyb. p. 187. Liv. ]. xxi. n. 18, 19. . 
© Polyb. 1. iii. p. 184, 185. 
f {d. 1. iii. p. 187. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 21,22. A. M. 3787. A. 


A. Rom. 531. Before J. C. 217. 
6 Lab, iii. p. 192, 193. ° h975 miles. 1L. ili. p. 199. 
i 200 miles. 1200 miles m175 miles, 
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tinues Polybius, that the conduct of the Romans is 


entirely unjustifiable on these two points, as being — 


founded merely on violence and injustice ; and that, — 
had the Carthaginians, without having recourse te 
ambiguous and frivolous pretences, plainly demande 
satisfaction upon these two grievances, and upon 
their being refused it, had declared war against 
Rome; in that case, reason and justice had been en- 
tively on their side. _ 

The interval between the conclusion of the first, 
and the beginning of the second Punic war, was 
twenty-four years. 


The beginning of the Second Pune War. 


‘ When war. was resolved upon, and proclaimed 
on both sides, Hannibal, who was then twenty-six 
or twenty-seven years of age, before he discovered 
his grand design, thought it incumbent on him to 
provide for the security of Spain and Africa. With 
this view, he marched the forces out of the one into 
the other, so that the Africans served in Spain and 
the Spaniards in Africa. He was prompted to this: 


from a persuasion, that these soldiers, being thus at — 


a distance from their respective countries, would be 
fitter for service; and more firmly attached to him, 
as they would be a kind of hostages for each other’s 
fidelity. The forces which he left in Africa amount- 
ed to about forty thousand men, twelve hundred of 
whom were cavalry. 
thing above fifteen thousand, of which two thousand 
five hundred and fifty were horse. He left the com- 
mand of the Spanish forces to his brother Asdrubal, 
with a fleet of about sixty ships to guard the coasts ; 
and, at the same time, gave him the wisest direc- 
tions for his conduct, both with regard to the Span- 
iards and the Romans, in case they should attack 
him. 

Livy observes, that Hannibal, before he set for- 
ward on this expedition, went to Cadiz to discharge 
some vows which he had made to Hercules; and 
that he engaged himself by new ones, in order to 
obtain success in the war he was entering upon. 
® Polybius gives us, in few words, a very clear idea_ 
of the distance of the several places through which 
Hannibal was to march in his way to Italy. From 
New Carthage, whence he set out to the Iberus, were 
computed two thousand two hundred ? furlongs.* 
From the Iberus to Emporium, a small maritime 
town, which separates Spain from the Gauls, accord- 
ing to ' Strabo, were sixteen hundred furlongs.* 
From Emporium to the pass of the Rhone, the like 

é e 1 
space of sixteen bundred furlongs. From the pass 
of the Rhone to the Alps, fourteen hundred furlongs.” 

* “ Sanctitate discipline, que fidem socialem usque ad pemnici- 
em suam voluerunt.”  Jurv. |, xxi. n. 7. i 

+ Polybius makes the distance from New Carthage to be 2600 
furlongs ; consequently, the whole number of furlongs will be 8400, 


or (allowing 625 feet to the furlong) 944 English miles, and almost 
one third. See Ponysrus, edit. Gronov. p. 267. 





Those of Spain were some- | 


tsi 












From the Alps to the plains of Italy, twelve hundred 
_ furlongs." | ‘Thus from New Carthage to the plains of 
Italy, were eight thousand. furlongs.° - 
_. P Hannibal had long before taken the wise pre- 
_ caution of acquainting himself with the nature and 
_ situation of the places through which he was to pass; 
of sounding how the Gauls stood affected to the 
_ Romans; cf winning over their chiefs, whom he 
__ knew to be very greedy of gold, by his bounty to 
__. them ;* and of securing to himself the affection and 
fidelity of one part of the nations through whose 
country his march lay. He was not ignorant that 
the passage of the Alps would be attended with great 
difficulties; but he knew they were not insurmount- 
_ able, and that was enough for his purpose. 
: 1 Hannibal began his march early in the spring, 
__ from New Carthage, where he had wintered. His 
army then consisted of above a hundred thousand 
_ men, of which twelve thousand were cavalry, and he 
had near forty elephants. Having crossed the Iberus, 
he soon subdued the several nations which opposed 
__ him in his march, and lost a considerable part of his 
_ army in this expedition. He left Hanno to command 
all the country lying between the Iberus and the 
Pyrenean hills, with eleven thousand men, who were 
appointed to guard the baggage of those that were to 
follow him. THe dismissed the like number, sending 
them back to their respective countries ; thus securing 
to himself their affection when he should want recruits, 
and affording to the rest a sure hope that they should 
be allowed to return whenever they should desire it. 
He passed the Pyrenean hills, and advanced as far as 
the banks of the Rhone, at the head of fifty thousand 
foot and nine thousand horse; a formidable army, 
but less so from the number than from the valour of 
_ the troops that composed it; troops who had served 
_ several years in Spain, and learned the art of war, 
under the ablest captains that Carthage could ever 
boast. 


Passage of the Rhone. 


* Hannibal being arrived within about four days’ 
march from the mouth ‘of the Rhone.t attempted to 
cross it, because the river in this piace took up only 
the breadth of its channel. He brought up all the 
ship-boats and little vessels he could mect with, of 
which the inhabitants had a great number, because 

of their commerce. He likewise built, with great 
diligence, a prodigions number of boats, little vessels, 
~ and rafts. ©n nis arrival, he found the Gauls en- 
camped on the opposite bank, aud prepared co dis- 
pute the passage. There was no possibility of lis 
9150 miles. 4060 miles. _ -PPolyb. 4. mp 188, 1x9. 
9 Polyb. p. 189, i960. Lav. 1. xxi. n. 22—24. 
- tPolyb. 1. ii?. p. 270. 271, 272. 273. 274. edit. Gronow Lav. J 
xxi. n. 26—26. 
*¢ Audierunt preoccupatos jam ab Annibaje Galtlorum animos 
- \ esse: sed ne illi quid2m ipsi satis mitem gentem fore, ni subade 
- auro, cujus avidissima gens est, principrym enn coacilientur.” 
‘it was reported that the minds of tre “xaxle w=1e already preiu- 
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attacking them in front. He therefore ordered a 


considerable detachment of his forces, under the — 


command of Hanno, the son of Bomilcar, to pass the 
river higher up; and in order to conceal his march, 
and the design he had in view, from the enemy, he 
obliged them to set out in the night. All things 
succeeded as he had planned; and they passed the 
river { the next day without the least oppositiou.. _ 
They passed the rest of the day in refreshing them- 
selves, and in the night they advanced silently towards 
the enemy. In the morning when the signals agreed 
upon had been given, Hannibal prepared to attempt 
the passage. Part of his horses, completely harnessed, 
were put-into boats, that their riders might, on land-. 
ing, immediately charge the enemy. The rest of the 
horses swam over on both sides of the boats, from — 
which, one single man held the bridles of three or 


four. The infantry crossed the river, either.on rafts, 


4 


or in smal] boats, and in a kind of gondolas, which 


were only the trunks of trees which they themselves ._ 


had made hollow. The great boats were drawn up 
in a line at the top of the channel, in order to break 


the force of the waves, and facilitate the passage to 


the rest of the small fleet. When the Gauls saw it 


advancing on the river, they, according to their cus- 


tom, uttered dreadful cries and howlings; and clash- 
ing their bucklers over their. heads, one against the 
other, let fly a shower of darts. But they were pro- 


digiously astonished, when they heard a great noise be- 2 


hind them, perceived their tents on fire, and saw theme 
selves attacked both in front and-rear. They now 
had no way left to save themselves but by flight, and 
accordingly retreated to their respective villages. 


After this, the rest of the troops crossed the river re 


quietly, and without any opposition. 


The elephants alone occasioned a great deal of 


trouble. ‘They were wafted over the next day in the 


following manner. From the bank of the river was 


thrown a raft, two hundred feet in length, and fifty 
in breadth ; this was fixed strongly to the banks by 
large ropes, and quite covered over with earth; so 
that the elephants, deceived by its appearance, thought 
themselves upon firm ground. From this first raft they 
preceeded to a second, which was built in the same 
form, but only a hundred feet long, and fastened to 
the former by chains that were easily loosened. The 


female elephants were put upon the first raft, and — 


the males followed after; and when they were got 
upon. the second raft, it was loosened from the first, 
and, by the help of small boats, towed to the opposite 


i; shore. After this, it was sent back to fetch those 


which were behind. Some fell into the water, but. 
they at last got safe to shore, and not a single ele- 
phant was drowned. 





dvec in favour of Hanmbal; but that they would by no means 

ve highly favourable to his designs, unless the good will of their 

chiefs was coucilieted by gold, of which they were very greedy. 

Liv L xxi. a. 20. ; 
+ A listle above Avignon. 
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$ It is thought this was betwixt Roquemaure and Port & 
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80 
‘The March after the battle of the Rhone. 


*Thetwo Roman consuls had, in the beginning of 
- the spring, set out for their respective provinces; 
__P. Scipio tor Spain with sixty ships, two Roman le- 
gions, fourteen thousand foot, and twelve hundred 
horse of the allies; Tiberius Sempronius for Sicily 
with a hundred and sixty ships, twolegions, sixteen 
_ thousand foot, and eighteen hundred horse of the 


; allies. The Roman legion consisted, at that time, of - 
- four thousand foot and three hundred horse. Sem- 


pronius had made extraordinary preparations at 
_ Lilybzeum, asea-port town in Sicily, with the design 

of crossing over directly into Africa. Scipio was 
équally confident that he should find Hannibal still 


ae in Spain, and make that country the seat of war. 


But he was greatly astonished, when, on his arrival 
at Marseilles, advice was brought him, thatHanni- 
_ bal was upon the banks of the Rhone, and preparing 
to crossit. He thendetached three hundred horse, 
to view the posture of theenemy; and Hannibal de- 
tached five hundred Namidian horse for the same 
purpose; during which, some of his soldiers were 
employed in waiting over the elephants. 
- Atthe same time hegave audience, in presence of 
his whole army, to one ofthe princes of that part of 


_ Gaul which is situated near the Po, who assured him, 


by an interpreter, in the name of his subjects, that 


__hisarrival, wasimpatiently expected ; thatthe Gauls 


-_were ready to join him, and march against the Ro- 
mans, and he himself offered to conduct his army 
through places where they should meet with a plen- 
tiful supply of provisions. ~When the prince was 

- withdrawn, Hannibal, inaspeech to his troops, mag- 
nified extremely this deputation from the Gauls; 


extolled with just praises, the bravery which his 


forces had shown hitherto ; and exhorted them to 
sustain, to the last, their reputation and glory. The 
_ soldiers, inspired with fresh ardour and courage, all 
_- atonce raised their hands, and declared their readi- 
_ nessto follow whithersoever he should lead the way. 
_ Accordingly, he appointed the next day for his 
march; and, after offering up vows, and making sup- 
_ plications to the gods for the safety of histroops, he 
dismissed them; desiring, at the same time, that 
they would take the necessary refreshments. 
While this was doing, the Numidians returned. 
They had met with, and charged the Roman detach- 
ment: the conflict was very obstinate, and the slaugh- 
ter great, considering the small number of the com- 
batants. A hundred and sixty of the Romans were 
left dead upon the spot, and more than two hundred 
oftheirenemies. But the honour of this skirmish fell 
tothe Romans; the Numidians having retired and 





s Polyb. 1. ili. p. 200—202, &c. Liv. I. xxi. n. 31, 82. 
-t Polyb. 1. iii. p. 203-203. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 32-37. 
* “Hoe principium simulque omen belli,ut summa rerum pros- 


; 


_~ perum eventum, ita haud sane incruentam encipitisque certami- 


~ nis victoriam Romanis portendit ’’? Liv. I. xxi. n. 29. 

+ The text of Polybius, as it has been transmitted to us, and 
that of Livy, place this island at the mecting of the Saone and the 
Rhone, that is, in that pert where the city of Lyons stands. But 
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left them to the field of battle. “This first action was 
interpreted asanomen* ofthe fate of the whole war, 


eye 
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and seemed to promise success to the Romans, but 
which, at the same time, would be dearly bought, 


and strongly contested.” On both sides, those who 
had survived this engagement, and who had been 
engaged in reconnoitring, returned to inform their 
respective generals of what they had discovered. 
Hannibal, as he had declared, decamped the next 
day, and crossed through the midst of Gaul, advanc- 
ing northward ; notthatthis was the shortest way to 
the Alps, but only,as by leading him from thesea, it 
preventedhis meeting Scipio; and, by that means, 
favoured the design he had, of marching all his 


forces into Italy, without having weakened them > 


by battle. 


Though Scipio marched with the utmost expedi- | 


tion, he did not reach the place where Hannibal had 
passed the Rhone, tillthree days after he had set out 
from it. Despairing therefore to overtake him, he 
returned to his fleet, andre-embarked, fully resolved 
to wait for Hannibal at the foot of the Alps. But, 
in order that he might not leave Spain defenceless, 
he sent his brother Cneius thither, with the greatest 
part of his army, to make head against Asdrubal, 
and himself set forward immediately for Genoa, with 


| intention to oppose the army which was in Gaul, — 
near the Po, to that of Hannibal. 


Thelatter, after fourdaysmarch, arrived atakind 
ofisland, formed by the conflux + of tworivers,which 


unite their streams in this place. Here he was 
chosen umpire between two brothers, who disputed 
their right to the kingdom. He to whom Hannibal 
decreedit, furnished his whole army with provisions, 
clothes, and arms. This was the country of the 
Allobroges, by which name the people were called, 
who now inhabit the district of Geneva, {| Vienne, 
and Grenoble. Hismarch was not much interrupted 
till he arrived at the Durance, and from thence 


he reached the foot of the Alps, without any op- 


position. 


The Passage of the Alps. 


The sight ofthose mountains whose tops seemed 
to touch the skies, and were covered with snow, and 
where nothing appeared to the eye but a few pitiful 
cottages, scattered here and there, on the sharptops 
of inaccessible rocks; nothing but meagre flocks, 
almostperished with cold, and hairy men ofasavage 
and fierce aspect, this spectacle, I say, renewed the 
terror which the distant prospect had raised, and 
chilled with fear the hearts of the soldiers. When 
they began to climb up, they perceived the moun- 





this is a manifest error. It was 2xcpcs in the Greek, instead of 


which 6‘4éapos has been substituted. J. Gronovius says, that he . 


had read, in a manuscript of Livy, Bisarar, which shows that we 


“are to read ‘sara Rhodanusque amnes, instead of Arar Rhodanus- 
que; and that the island in question is formed by the eonfiux of | 


the Isere and the Rhone. The situation of the Allobroges, here 
spoken of, proves this evidently. THO 5 fe 
tIn Dauphiné., . 




























ee tes apposed their passage. 
‘ere forced to halt. Had the mountaineers, 
Polybius, only lain in aimbuscade, and after 
having suffered Hannibal’s troops to entangle them- 
selves in some difficult passage, had then charged 
em on a sudden, the Carthaginian army would have 
been irrecoverably lost. Hannibal, being informed 
that they kept those posts only in the day-time, and 
quitted them in the evening, possessed himself of 
them by night. The Gauls returning early in the 
morning, were very much surprised. to find their 
posts in the enemy’s hand; but still they were not 
ee Being used to climb up those rocks, 


¥ were obliged, at one and the same time, to engage 
_ with tne enemy, and struggle with the ruggedness of 
she paths of the mountains, where they could hardly 
as vtand. But the greatest disorder was caused by the 


Bove ene frighted by the cries and howling of the 
~tiauls, which echoed dreadfully among the mountains, 
and being sometimes wounded ,by the mountaineers, 
Ae tumbling on the soldiers »dragging them headlong 


= 


annibal, being sensible that the loss of his baggage 
~ -alone was ‘enough to destroy his army, ran to the assist- 
ance of his troops, who were thus embarrassed ; and 
having put the enemy to flight, continued his march 
~ without molestation or danger, ‘and came to a castle, 
which was the most important fortress in the whole 
country. He possessed. himself of it, and of all the 
-neighbuvring villages, in which he found a large 
quantity of corn, and cattle sufficient to support his 
Vg party thice days. 

_ After a pretty quiet march, the Carthaginians were 
- to encoun-er a new danger. The Gauls, feigning to 
take advantage of the misfortunes of their neighbours, 
~ who had suffered for opposing the passage of Hanni- 
bal’s troops, came to pay their respects to that 
_ general, brought him provisions, offered to be his 
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guides, and left “him hostages as pledges of their 







- fidelity. However, Hannibal placed no great confi- 
dence in them. The elephants and horses marched 
inthe front, whilst himself followed with the main 
body of his foot, keeping a vigilant eye over all. 
_ They came at length to a very narrow and rugged 
- pass, which was commanded by an eminence where 
- the Gauls had placed an ambuscade. These rushing 
- out on a sudden, assailed the Carthaginians on every 
side relling down stones upon them of a prodigious 
size. ‘The army would have been entirely routed, 
- had not Hannibal exerted himself in an extraordinary 

a manner to extricate them out of this difficulty. 
: ‘At last, on the ninth day, they reached the summit 
of the ‘Alps. Here the army halted two days, to rest 
- and refresh themselves after their fatigue; after 
which they continued their march. As it was now 
utumn, a great quantity of snow had lately fallen, 






They there- 





and covered all the roads, which pases a consterna- 





| tion among the Shiaipe and Sieheartened them very 
-much. 
from whence there was a prospect of all Italy, he — 


Hannibal perceived it, and halting on a hill 


showed them the fruitful plains * watered by the 
river Po, to which they were almost come; adding, 
that they had but one effort more to make b<«fore 
they arrived at them. He represented to them, that 


a battle or two would put a glorious period to their — 


toils, and enrich them for ever, by giving them pos- 
session of the capital of the Roman empire. 


by the sight of Italy, inspired the dejected soldiers 


‘with fresh vigour and alacrity. They therefore pur- 
But still the road was more ~ 
craggy and troublesome than ever ; and as they were _ 
now on a descent, the difficulty and danger increased. — 


sued their march. 
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This — 
speech, filled with such pleasing hopes, and enforced _ 


For the ways were narrow, steep and slippery, — ANG 


in most places; so that the soldiers could neither 


keep upon their feet as they marched, nor recover 


themselves when they made a false step ; but stum- : = 


bled, and beat down one another. 


They were now come to a worse place than any e 
This was a path naturally 
very rugged and craggy, which having been made © 


they had yet met with. 





more so by the late falling in of the earth, terminated ee ‘ 


in a frightful precipice above a ‘howell feet deep. 
Here the cavalry stopped short. Hannibal, wonder- 


ing at this sudden halt, ran to the place, and saw that z = 
it really would be impossible for the troops to ad-- 


vance. He therefore was for making a circuitous 
route, but this also was found impracticable. 


ASys- > 
upon the old snow, which was grown hard by lay ‘ing, ” 
there was some newly fallen that was of no great — 





depth, the feet, at first, by their sinking into it,found = 


a firm support ; 


burden, the soldiers marched on nothing but ice, 
which was so slippery, that they had no firm footing ; 


and where, if they made the least false step, or en- 
deavoured to save themselves with their hands or — 


knees, there were no boughs or roots to catch hold 
of. Besides this difficulty, the horses, striking their 


feet forcibly into the ice to keep themselves from = 
falling, could not draw them out again, but were 
They therefore were forced to” 


caught as ina gin. 
seek some other expedient. 


Hannibal resolved to pitch his camp and to give 


his troops some days rest on the summit of this hill, 
which was of aconsiderable extent; after they should 
have cleared the ground, and removed all the old as 


well as the new fallen snow, which was a work of 


immense labour. He afterwards ordered a path to 
be cut into the rock itself, and this was carried on 
with amazing patience and ardour. 
enlarge this path, all the trees thereabouts were cut 
down, and piled round the rock; after which fire was 
set to them. 
hard, a fierce flame soon ‘broke out, so that the rock 
glowed like the very coals with which it was sure 
rounded. 





* Of Piedmont. 


4 


but this snow being soon dissolved, is 
by the treading of the foremost troops and beasts GE er 


To open and — 
The wind, by good fortune, blowing 


‘Then Hannibal, if Livy may be credited, 
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(for Polybius says nothing of this matter,) caused a 
‘great quantity of vinegar to be poured on the rock,* 
_-which piercing. into the veins of it, that were now 
_ cracked by the intense heat of the fire, calcined and 
softened it. In this manner, taking a large compass 
about, in order that the descent might be easier, they 
cut a way along the rock, which opened a free pas- 
sage to the forces, the baggage, and even the ele- 
phants. Four days were employed in this work, 
during which the beasts of burden were dying with 
hunger; there being no food for them on these 
mountains, buried under eternal snows. At last they 
_ came into cultivated and fruitful spots, which yielded 
_ plenty of forage for the horses, and all kinds of food 
for the soldiers. : 


Hannibal enters Italy. 


P When Hannibal entered into Italy, his army was 
not near so numerous as when he left Spain, where 
we have seen it amounted to near sixty thousand 

-men. It had sustained great losses during the march, 
either in the battles it was forced to fight, or in the 
passage of rivers. At his departure from the Rhone, 

it still consisted of thirty-eight thousand foot and 
above eight thousand horse. The march over the 
Alps destroyed near half this number; so that Han- 


_- nibal had now remaining only twelve thousand Afri- 


cans, eight thousand Spanish foot, and six thousand 


horse. This account he himself caused to be engraved - 


-on a pillar near the promontory called Lacinium. It 
was five months and a half since his first setting out 
' from New Carthage, including the fortnight he em- 
_ ployed in marching over the Alps, when he set up 
his standards in the plains of the Po, at the entrance 
of Piedmont. It might then be September. 
His first care was to give his troops some rest, 
which they very much wanted. When he perceived 
that they were fit for action, the inhabitants of the 
_ territories of Turin ft refusing to conclude an alliance 
with him, he marched and encamped before their 
chief city; carried it in three days, and put all who 
had opposed him to the sword. This expedition struck 
‘the barbarians with so much dread, that they all 
came voluntarily, and surrendered at discretion. 
~ The rest of the Gauls would have done the same, had 
they not been awed by the terror of the Roman 
-arms, which were now approaching. Hannibal 
thought therefore that he had no time to lose; that 
it was his interest to march up into the country, and 
attempt some great exploit; such as might induce 
those, who should have an inclination, to join him 
with confidence. 
The rapid progress which Hannibal had made, 
greatly alarmed Rome, and caused the utmost con- 
9 Polyb. 1. iii. p. 214—218. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 39—47. 
* Many reject this incident as fictitious. Pliny takes notice of 
a remarkable quality in vinegar; viz. its being able to break rocks 
and stones. ‘* Saxa rumpit infusum, que non repurit ignis antece- 


dens,” 1. xxiii.c. 1. He therefore calls it, *¢ Succus rerum domi- 
tor,” *¢a liquid subduing every thing,” 1. xxxiii. c. 2. Dion, 
) 








sternation throughout the city. Sempronius was — 
ordered to leave Sicily, and hasten to the re ief of — 
his country; and P. Scipio, the other consul, ad- 
vanced by forced marches towards the enemy, — 
crossed the Po, and pitched his camp near the Tici- 
hus.J % 


Battle of the Cavalry near the Ticrnus. 


4 The armies being now in sight, the generals on ~ 
each side made a speech to their soldiers before they — 
engaged. Scipio, after having represented to his — 
forces the glory of their country, the achievements of — 
their ancestors, observed to them, that victory wasin ~ 
their hands, since they were to combat only with 
Carthaginians, a people who had been so often de- , 
feated by them, as well as forced to be their tributa- 
ries for twenty years, and long accustomed to be 
almost their slaves: that the advantage they had | 
gained over the flower of the Carthaginian horse, — 
was asure omen of their success during the rest of 
the war: that Hannibal, in his march over the Alps, — 
had just before lost the best part of his army; and — 
that those who survived were exhausted by hunger, — 
cold, and fatigue: that the bare sight of the Romans 
was suflicient to put to flight a parcel of soldiers, 
who had the aspects of ghosts rather than of men: in 
a word, that victory was become necessary, not only — 
to secure Italy, but to save Rome itself, whose fate ~ 


the present battle would decide, as that city had no — 


other army wherewith to oppose the enemy. ee 
Hannibal, that his words might make the stronger — 
impression on the rude minds of his soldiers, speaks 


to their eyes, before he addresses their ears; and 


does not attempt to persuade them by arguments, till 
he has first moved them by the following spectacle. 
He arms some of the prisoners whom he had taken 
in the mountains, and obliges them to fight, two and 
two,,in sight of his army; promising to reward the — 
conquerors with their liberty and rich presents. The 
alacrity wherewith the barbarians engaged upon 
these motives, gives Hannibal an occasion of exhibiting 
to his soldiers a lively image of their present condi- 
tion; which by depriving them of all means of 
returning back, puts them under an absolute necessity 
either of conquering or dying, in order to avoid the 
endless evils prepared for those that slould be so 
base and cowardly as to submit to the Romans. He ~ 
displays to them the greatness of their reward, viz. - 
the conquest of all Italy; the plunder of the rich and’ — 
wealthy city of Rome; an illustrious victory, and 
immortal glory. He speaks contemptuously of the 
Roman power, the false lustre of which (he observed 
ought not to dazzle such warriors as themselves, who 
had marched from the pillars of Hercules, through 


speaking of the siege of Eleuthera, says, that the walls of it were 

made to fall by the force of vinegar, ]. xxxvi. p. 8. Probably, 

the circumstance that seems improbable on this occasion, is, — 
the difficulty of Hannibal’s procuring, in those mountains, e 
quantity of vinegar sufficient for this purpose. ; ase 
Pact : + Taurini. ae 
¢ A small river (now called Tessino) in Lombardy, . 
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x¢ fiercest nations, into the very centre of Italy. 
As for his own part, he scorns to compare himself 
_ with Scipio, a general of but six months standing: 
himself, who was almost born, at Ieast brought up, 
_ tn the tent of Hamilcar his father; the conqueror of 
_ Spain, of Gaul, of the inhabitants of the Alps, and 
what is still more, conqueror of the Alps themselves. 
He rouses their indignation against the insolence of 
_ the Romans, who had dared to demand that himself, 
arid the rest who had taken Saguntum, should be de- 
livered up to them; and excites their jealousy against 












_ the intolerable pride of those imperious masters, who 
- imagined that all things ought to obey them, and 
_ that they had a right to give laws to the whole 
~ world. 

_ After these speeches, both sides prepare for battle. 
_ Scipio, having thrown a bridge across the Ticinus, 


marched his troops over it. Two ill omens * had 
filled his army with consternation and dread. As for 
the Carthaginians, they were inspired with the bold- 
est courage. Hannibal animates them with fresh 
_ promises, and cleaving with a’stone the skull of the 
_ lamb he was sacrificing, he prays Jupiter to dash to 
pieces his head in like manner, in case he did not 
_ give his soldiers the rewards he had promised them. 
_ . Scipio posts, in the first line, the troops armed 
with missive weapons, and the Gaulish horse; and 
_ forming his second line of the: flower of the confedc- 
_ rate cavalry, he advances slowly. Hannibal advanced 
‘with his whole cavalry, in the centre of which he 
had posted the troopers who rode with bridles, and 
_ the Numidian horsemen on f the wings, in order to 
_ surround the enemy. ‘The officers and cavalry being 
eager to engage, a charge ensues. At the first onset, 






_. Scipio’s light-armed soldiers had scarcely discharged 


~ 


- their darts, when, frighted at the Carthaginian ca- 
-valry, which came pouring upon them, and fearing 
_. lest they should be trampled under the horses’ feet, 
_ they gave way, and retired through the intervals of 
- the squadrons. The fight continued a long time with 
~ equal success. Many troopers on both sides dis- 
mounted, so that the battle was carried on between 
- infantry as well as cavalry. In the mean time, the 
_ Numidians surround the enemy, and charge the rear 
of the light-armed troops, (who at first had escaped 
the attack of the cavalry,) and tread them under 
their horses? feet. The centre of the Roman forces 
had hitherto fought with great bravery. Many were 
killed on both sides, and even more on that of the 
Carthaginians. _ But the Roman troops were put into 
disorder by the Numidians, who attacked them in 
the rear; and especially by a wound the consul re- 
ceived, which disabled him from continuing the 
combat. However, this general was rescued out of 
the enemy’s hands by the bravery of his son, then 
bu? seventeen years old; and who afterwards was 
~ honoured with the surname of Africanus, for having 
put a glorious period to this war. 
> *Polyb. 1. iii. p. 220—227. Liv. 1. xxi. n, 51—56. 
* These two ill omens were, first, a wolf had stolen into the 
‘camp of the Romans, , aud cruelly mangled some of the soldiers, 
without Teceiving the least harm from those who endeavoured to 
























. near the Pratorium or general’s tent. 
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The consul, , though dangerously wounded, re- 

treated in good order, and was conveyed to his camp 

by a body of horse, who covered him with their 


| arms and bodies; the rest of the army followed hii 


thither. _ He hastened to the Po, which he crossed 
with his: army, and then broke down the bridge, 
whereby he prevented Hannibal from overtaking 


him. i 


It is agreed, that Hannibal owed this first victory 
to his cavalry; and it was judged from thenceferth 
that the main strength of his army consisted in his 
horse; and therefore, that it would be proper for 
the Romans to avoid large open plains, such as are 
those between the Po and the Alps. tty 

Immediately after the battle of the Ticinus, all th 
neighbouring Gauls seemed to contend who should 
submit themselves first to Hannibal, furnish him with 
ammunition, and enlist in his army. And this, as 


Polybius has observed, was what chiefly induced that 


wise and skilful general, notwithstanding the small 
number and weakness of his troops, to hazard a bat- 
tle; which he indeed was now obliged to venture | 
from the impossibility of marching back whenever ° 


he should desire to do it; because nothing buta bat- 
tle would oblige the Gauls to declare for him, whose — 


assistance was the only refuge he then had left. 


Battle of the Trebia. 


* Sempronius the consul, upon the orders he had 
received from the Senate, was returned from Sicily 
to Ariminum. From thence he marched towards 
the Trebia, a small river of Lombardy, which falls 


into the Po a little above Placentia, where he joined 


his forces to those of Scipio. Hannibal advanced 
towards the camp. of the Romans, from which he 
was separated only by that small river. The armies 


| lying so near one another, gave occasion to frequent 


skirmishes, in one of which Sempronius, at the head 
of a body of horse, gained some advantage over a 
party of Carthaginians, very trifling indeed, but 


which nevertheless very much increased the good — 


opinion this general naturally entertained of his own 
merit. 

This inconsiderable success seemed to him a com- 
plete victory. He boasted of having vanquished the. 
enemy in the same kind of fight in which his col- 
league had been defeated, and that he thereby had 
revived the courage of the dejected Romans. Being 
now resolutely bent to come, as soon as possible, to 
a decisive battle, he thought it proper, for decency’s 
sake, to consult Scipio, whom he found of a quite 
different opinion from himself. Scipio represented, 
that in case time should be allowed for the discipline 
of the new levies during the winter, they would be 
much fitter for service in the ensuing campaign; that 
the Gauls, who were naturally fickle and inconstant, 
kill it; and secondly, a swarm of bees had pitched upon 2 tree 


Liv. 1. xxi. c. 46. 
+ The Numidians used to ride without saddle or bridle. 
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would disengage themselves insensibly from Hanni- 
bal that as soon as his wounds should be healed, his 
presence might be of some use in an affair of such 
general concern: in a word, he besought him ear- 
-nestly not. to proceed any further. 
These reasons, though so just, made no impression 
‘upon Sempronius. He saw himself at the head of 
sixteen thousand Romans, and twenty thousand allies, 
exclusive of cavalry, (a number which, in those ages, 
formed a complete army,) when both consuls joined 
their forces. The troops of the enemy amounted to 
near the same number. He thought the juncture 
extremely favourable for him. He declared publicly, 
that all the officers and soldiers were desirous of a 
battle, except his colleague, whose mind (he observed) 
_ being more affected by his wound than his body, 
could not, for that reason, bear to hear of an engage- 
ment. 
Jet the whole army droop and languish with him? 
What could Scipio expect more? Did he flatter 
himself with the hopes that a third consul, and a new 
-army, would come to his assistance ? Such were the 
expressions he employed both among the soldiers, 
and even about Scipio’s tent. The time for the elec- 
tion of new generals drawing near, Sempronius was 
afraid a successor would be sent before he had put 
an end to the war; and therefore it was his opinion, 
that he ought to take advantage of his colleague’s 
illness, to secure the whole honour of the victory to 
himself. As he had no regard, says Polybius, to the 
_time proper for action, and only to that which he 
thought suited his own interest, he could not fail of 
-taking wrong measures. He therefore ordered his 
_army to prepare for battle. 

_ This was the very thing Hannibal desired; as he 
held it for a maxim, that a general who has entered 
a foreign country, or one possessed by. the enemy, 
and has formed some great design, has no other re- 
fuge left, than continually to raise the expectations 

of his allies by some fresh exploits. Besides, know- 
ing that he should have to deal only with new-levied 
~and unexperienced troops, he was desirous of taking 
advantage of the ardour of the Gauls, who were ex- 
- tremely desirous of fighting ; and of Scipio’s absence, 
who, by reason of his wound, could not be present 
in the battle. Mago was therefore ordered to lie in 
ambush with two thousand men, consisting of horse 
and foot, on the steep banks of a small rivulet which 
ran between the two camps, and to conceal himself 
among the bushes that were very thick there. An 
-ambuscade is often safer in a smooth open country, 
but full of thickets, as this was, than in woods, be- 
cause such a spot is less apt to be suspected. He 
afterwards caused a detachment of Numidian cavalry 
to cross the Trebia, with orders to advance at break 
of day as far as the very barriers of the enemy’s camp, 
- in order to provoke them to fight ; and then to retreat 
~and repass the river, in order to draw the Romans 
after them. What he had foreseen, came directly to 


‘sPolyb. I. iii. p. 228, 229. Liv. 1. xxi. n. 60, 61. 
; «Polyb. ig 229. 


But still, continued Sempronius, is it just to” 
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lowed by all the rest of the army. 


The fiery Seeaatepis semineatel detached — 
his whole cavalry against the Numidians, and then — 
six thousand light-armed troops, who were soon fol. 

The Numidiang | 






fled designedly; upon which the Romans pursued _ 
them with great eagerness, and crossed the Trebia — 


without resistance, but not without great difficulty, 


being forced to wade up to their very arm-pits through 


the rivulet, which was swollen with the torrents that 


had fallen in the night from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Jt was then about the winter solstice, that is, 
in December. 


lt happened to snow that day, and the — 


cold was excessively piercing. ‘The Romans had left — 
their camp fasting, and without. having taken the least — 
precaution ; whereas, the Carthaginians had, by Han- 


nibal’s order, eaten and drunk plentifully in their 


tents; had got their horses in readiness, rubbed 
themselves with oil, and put on their armour by the 


fire-side. 


They were thus prepared when the fight began. 
The Romans defended themselves valiantly for a con-_ 


siderable time, though they were half spent with 


hunger, fatigue, and cold; but their cavalry was at_ 
last broken and put to flight by that of the Cartha-— 


ginians, which much exceeded theirs in numbers and 
strength. The infantry also were soon in great dis- 
order. The soldiers in ambuscade sallying out at a 


proper time, rusbed on a sudden upon their rear, and — 


completed the overthrow. A body of above ten. 


thousand men resolutely fought their way through — 


the Gauls and Africans, of whom they made a dread- 
ful slaughter; but as they could neither assist their — 
friends nor return to the camp, (the way to it being 
cut off by 
rain,) they retreated in good order to Placentia. 
Most of the rest Jost their lives on the banks of the 
river, being trampled to pieces by the elephants and 
horses. Those who escaped, went and joined the ~ 
body above mentioned. The next night Scipio re-_ 
tired also to Placentia. The Carthaginians gained a, 


4 
4 


the Numidian horse, the river, and the — 


complete victory, and their loss was inconsiderable; 


except that a great number of their horses were de- 
stroyed by the cold, the rain, and the-snow; and 
that, of all their elephants, they saved but one only. 

"In Spain, the Romans had better success in this 
and the following campaign; for Cn. Scipio extended 


his conquests as far as the river Iberus, * defeated _ 


Hanno, and took him prisoner. 


x Hannibal took the opportunity, whilst he was in _ 


winter quarters, to refresh his troops, and gain the 
affection of the natives. For this purpose, after 
having declared to the prisoners whom he had taken 
from the allies of the Romans, that he was not came 
with the view of making war upon them, but of re- 
storing the Italians to their liberty, and protecting 


them against the Romans, he sent them all home to ~ 


their own countries, without requiring the least: 
ransom. 
Y The winter was no sooner over, than He's set cai 


yLiv. 1. xxi. n. 58. 
© Or Ebro. 
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two important reasons: First, to avoid the ill 
ects which would arise from the ill will of the 


Carthaginian army in their territories; and were 
- impatient of bearing the whole burden of a war, in 
which they had engaged with no other view than to 
carry it into the country of their common enemy : 
secondly, that he might increase, by some bold ex- 
ploit, the reputation of his arms in the minds of all 
the inhabitants of Italy, by carrying the war. to the 
very gates of Rome; and at the same time reanimate 
his troops, and the Gauls his allies, by the plunder 
fthe enemy’s lands.. But in his march over the 
Apennines, he was overtaken by a dreadful storm, 
‘which destroyed great numbers of his men. The 
cold, the rain, the wind and hail, seemed to con- 
spire his ruin: so that the fatigues which the Car- 
thaginians had undergone in crossing the Alps, seem- 
‘ed less dreadful than those they now suffered. He 
therefore marched back to Placentia, where he again 
- fought Sempronius, who was returned from Rome. 
‘The loss on both sides was very nearly equal. 
_ * Whilst Hannibal was in these winter quarters, 
_ he hit upon a true Carthaginian stratagem. He was 
surrounded with fickle and er aeiock nations: the 
= friendship he had contracted with them, was but of 
recent date. He had reason to apprehend a change 
in their disposition, and consequently, that attempts 
would be made upon his life. To secure himself, 
therefore, he got perukes made, and clothes suited 
to every age. Of these he sometimes wore one, some- 
times another; and~disguised himself so often, that 
~ not merely such as saw him only transiently, but 
even his intimate acquaintance, could scarce know 
ag him. 
~ # At Rome, Cn. Servilius and C. Flaminius had 
_ been appointed consuls. Hannibal having advice 
that the latter was advanced already as far as Arre- 
tium, a town of Tuscany, resolved to go and engage 
him as soon as possible. ‘Two ways being shown 
him, he chose the shortest, though the most trouble- 
some, nay, almost. impassable, by reason of ,a fen 
which: he was forced to go through. 
_ suffered ‘incredible hardships. During four days and 
three nights they marched half way up the leg in 
water, and consequently could not get a moments 
sleep. Hannibal himself, who rode upon the only 
elephant he had left, could hardly get through. — His 
jong want of sleep, ’and the thick vapours which ex- 
: "baled from the-marsh, together with the unhealthi- 
~ ness of the season, cost him one of his eyes. 












































Battle of Thrasymenus. 


* _-» Hannibal having thus, almost unexpectedly, got 
t of this ae situation, and having refreshed 


- Ps (229. Liv. 
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ee troops, marched and pitched his cam, oetween 
Arretium and Fesul, in the richest and most fruitful 
part of Tuscany. His first endeavours were, to dis 
cover the disposition of Flaminius, in order that. he 
might take advantage of his weak side, which, ac- 
cording to Polybius, ought to be the chief study of a 
general. He was told, that Flaminius was greatly 
conceited of his own merit, bold, enterprising, rash, 
and fond of glory. To plunge him the deeper inte 


| these excesses, to which he was naturally prone,* oe 
he inflamed his impetuous spirit, by laying waste and 


burning the whole country in his sight. 

Flaminius was not of a temper to continue inactive 
in his camp, even if Hannibal had _lain still. 
when he saw the territories of his allies laid waste 


before his eyes, he thought it would reflect dis- 


honour upon him, should he suffer Hannibal to ran- 
sack Italy without controul, and even advance to 


the very walls of Rome, without meeting any resist- 
He rejected with scorn the— prudent coun-- “2 = 
of those who advised him to wait the arri- © _ 


ance. 
sels 
val of his colleague, and to be satisfied, for the 


present, with patting a stop to the devastation of the 


enemy. 


In the mean Fiutids Hannibal was still adVintie rity 
towards Rome, having Cortona on the left hand, and — 


the lake Thrasymenus on the right. When he saw 
that the consul followed close after him, with design 
io give him battle, in order to stop him in his 
march; having observed that the ground was conve- 


nient for an engagement, he thought only of making 
The lake Thrasymenus and the __ 


preparations for it. 
mountains of Cortona form a very narrow defile 
which leads into a large valley; lined on both sides 


with hills of a considerable height, and closed, at. 


the outlet, by a steep hill of dificult access. On this 
hill, Hannibal, after having crossed the valley, came 
and encamped with the main body of his army; posting 
his light-armed infantry in ambuscade upon the hills 
on the right, and part of his cavalry beyond those on 
the, left, as far almost as the entrance of the defile, 
through which Flaminius was obliged to pass. Ac- 
cordingly, this general, who followed him very eager- 
ly, with the resolution to fight him, being come to 
the defile near the lake, was forced fe halt, because 
night was coming on ; but entered it the next morn- 
ing at day-break. : 

‘Hannibal having permitted him to advance, with 
all his forces, above half way through the valley, and 


seeing the Roman van-guard pretty near him, gave __ 


the signal for the battle, and commanded his troops 


But. Are 


to come out of their ambuscade, in order that he ~ 


| might attack the enemy at the same time from all 

The reader may guess the consternation . 
| with which the Romans were seized. 

They were not yet drawn up in order of battle, 


neither had they got their arms in readiness, when 


» Polyb. 1. ii. p. 231—238. Liv. ]. xxii. n. 3—8. 

* 66 Apparebat ferociter omnia ac prepropera acturum. Q que 
pronior esset in sua vitia, agitare eum atque irritare Poenus parat.” 
Liv. 1. xxii. ne 3. 
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_. they found themselves attacked in front, in rear, 
and in flank. In a moment, all the ranks were put 
= into disorder. Flaminius, alone undaunted in so uni- 
_____-versal a consternation, animates his soldiers both with 
his hand and voice, and exhorts them to cut them- 

selves a passage with their swords through the midst 
of the enemy. But the tumult which reigned every 

where, the dreadful shouts of the enemy, and a fog 

that was risen, prevented his being seen or heard. 
- However, when the Romans saw themselves sur- 

rounded on all sides, either by the enemy or the lake, 
the impossibility of saving their lives by flight roused 

. their courage, and both partics began the fight with 
astonishing animosity. ‘Their fury was so great, that 
not a soldier in either army perceived an earthquake 
which happened in that country, and buried whole 
cities in ruins. In this confusion, Flaminius being 





slain by one of the Insubrian Gauls, the Romans 
began to give ground, and at last fairly fled. Great 
a numbers, endeavouring to save themselves, leaped 
into the lake ; whilst others, directing their course 


towards the mountains, fell into the enemy’s hands, 
whom they strove to avoid. Six thousand only cut 
their way through the conquerors, and retreated to a 
place'of safety; but the next day they were taken 
prisoners. In this battle fifteen thousand Romans 
_ were killed, and about ten thousand escaped to Rome 
____ by different roads. Hannibal sent back the Latins, 
~__-who were allies of the Romans, into their own coun- 
try, without demanding the least ransom. He com- 
_manded search to be made for the body of Flaminius, 
in order to give it burial: but it could not be found. 
He afterwards put his troops into quarters of refresh- 
ment, and solemnized the funerals of thirty ‘of his 
chief officers who were killed in the battle. He lost 
- inall but fifteen hundred men, most of whom were 
co Gauls. 

- .  Smmediately after, Hannibal despatched a courier 
to Carthage, with the news of his good success hither- 
‘to in Italy. This caused the greatest joy for the pre- 
sent, gave birth to the most promising hopes with 
' regard to the future, and revived the courage of all 
the citizens. ‘They now prepared, with incredible 
ardour, to send into Italy and Spain all necessary 

~ succours. 
Rome, on the contrary, was filled with universal 
grief and alarm, as soon as the pretor had _pro- 
_ nounced from the rostra the following words, “ We 
~~ have Jost a great battle.’ The senate, studious of 
nothing but the public welfare, thought that in so 
great a calamity and such imminent danger, recourse 
- must be had to extraordinary remedies.. They there- 
- fore appointed Quintius Fabius dictator, a person as 
conspicuous for his wisdom as his birth. Jt was the 
custom at Rome, that, the moment a dictator was 
nominated, all authority ceased, that of the tribunes 


of the people excepted. M. Minucius was appointed 
We are now in the second 
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his general of horse. 
year of the war. 
© Poly> |e iii. p. 239—255. Liv. 1, xxii. n, 9—30. 
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Hannibal’s conduct with respect to F\ abius- 


¢ Hannibal, after the battle of Thrasymenus, not — 
thinking it yet proper to march directly to Rome, 
contented himself, in the mean time, with laying — 
waste the country. He crossed Umbria and Pice- 
num; and after ten days’ march, arrived in the ter- 
ritory of Adria.* He got a very considerable booty 
in his march. Out of his implacable enmity to the 
Romans, he commanded, that all who were able to 
bear arms, should be put to the sword; and meeting _ 
no.obstacle any where, he advanced as faras Apulia; 
plundering the countries which lay in his way, and — 
carrying desolation wherever he came; in order to 
compel the nations to disengage themselves from their 
alliance with the Romans, and to show all Italy, that 
Rome itself, now quite dispirited, yielded him the 
victory. | 
Fabius, followed by Minucius and four legions, had — 
marched from Rome in quest of the enemy; but with _ 
a firm resolution not to let him take the least advan- — 
tage, nor to advance one step till he had first recon- — 
noitred every place; nor hazard a battle till he 
should be sure of success. oe 
As soon as both armies were in sight, Hannibal, to 
terrify the Roman forces, offered them battle, by ad- 
vancing almost to the very entrenchments of their 
camp. But finding every thing quiet there, he re- 
tired ; blaming, in appearance, the cowardice of the 
enemy, whom he upbraided with having at last lost 
that valour so natural to their ancestors; but fretted. 
inwardly, to find he had to do with a general of 
so different a disposition from Sempronius and Fla- 
minius; and that the Romans, instructed by their 
defeat, had at last made choice of a commander _ 
capable of opposing Hannibal. aes “4 
From this moment he perceived that the dictator 
would not be formidable to him by the boldness of 
his attacks, but by the prudence and regularity of — 
his conduct, which might perplex and embarrass him. 
very much. ‘The only circumstance he now wanted 
to know, was, whether the new general had firmness 


: 


enough to pursue steadily the plan he seemed to 


have laid down. He endeavoured, therefore, to — 
shake his resolution by the different movements _ 
which he made, by laying waste the lands, plunder- _ 
ing the cities, and burning the villages and towns. 
He, at one time, would raise his camp with the ut- 
most precipitation; and at another, stop short in 
some valley out of the common route, to try whether 
he could not surprise. him in the plain. However, | 
Fabius still kept his troops on the hills, but without 
Josing sight of Hannibal; never approaching near 
enough to come to anengagement, nor yet keeping 
at such a distance, as might give him an opportunity 
of escaping him. He never suffered his soldiers to 
stir out of the camp, except to forage, nor ever on — 
those occasions without a numerous convoy. If ever 
he engaged, it was only in slight skirmishes, and sc ~ 





* A small town, whick gave name to the Ad iatic seas, 













See ce j ie 
ry cautiously, that his troops had always the ad- 
tage. By this conduct he revived, by insensible 
egrees, the courage of the soldiers, which the loss 
three battles had entirely damped; and enabled 
them to rely, as they had formerly done, on their 
valour and good fortune. 
_ Hannibal, having got an immense booty in Cam- 
pania, where he had resided a considerable time, left 
that country, in order that he might not consume the 
provisions he had laid up, and which he reserved for 
the winter season. Besides, he could no longer 
continue in a country of gardens and vineyards, 
which were more agreeable to the eye than useful 
for the subsistence of an army; a country where he 
would have been forced to take up his winter quar- 
ters among marshes, rocks, and sands; while the 
Romans would have drawn plentiful supplies from 
Capua, and the richest parts of Italy. He therefore 
resolved to settle elsewhere. 
- Fabius naturally supposed, that Hannibal would 
be obliged to return the same way he came, and that 
he might easily annoy him during his march. He 
_ began by throwing a considerable body of troops into 
_Casilinum, and thereby securing that small town, 
‘situated on the Vulturnus, which separated the terri- 
tories of Falernum from those of Capua: he after- 
wards detached four thousand men, to seize the only 
pass through which Hannibal could come out; and 
_then, according to his usual custom, posted himself 
_with the remainder of the army on the hills adjoin- 
ing to the road. 
_ The Carthaginians arrive, and encamp in the plain 
_at the foot of the mountains. And now the crafty 
Carthaginian falls into the same snare he had laid 
for Flaminius at the defile of Thrasymenus; and it 
seemed impossible for him ever to extricate himself 
out of this difficulty, there being but one outlet, of 
_which the Romans were possessed. Fabius, fancying 
himself sure of his prey, was-only contriving how to 
seize it. He flattered himself, and not without the 
appearance of probability, with the hopes of putting 
an end to the war by this single battle. Neverthe- 
less, he thought fit to defer the attack till the next 
> eS ee 
~~ “ Hannibal perceived, that * his own artifices were 
- now employed against him.” It is in such junctures 
as these, that a general has need of unusual presence 
- of mind and fortitude, to view danger in its utmost 
extent, without being dismayed ; and to find out sure 
and instant expedients without deliberating. Imme- 
diately, the Carthaginian general caused two thou- 
sand oxen to be got together, and ordered small 
bundles of vine-branches to. be ticd to their horns. 
 ‘Powards the dead of night, having commanded the 
branches to be set on fire, he caused the oxen to be 
driven with violence to the top of the ::ls where 
the Romans were encamped. 
tures felt the flame, the pain rendering them furious, 
they flew up and down on all sides, and set fire to 
















































* Nec Annibalem fefellit suis se artibus peti.” Liv. : 
+ “ Satis fidens haudquaquam cum imperil jure artem imperand* 
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-things happened as Hannibal had foreseen. 


As soon as those crea-_ 
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the shrubs and bushes they met in their way. This 
squadron, of a new kind, was sustained by a great 
number of light-armed soldiers, who had orders to 
seize upon the summit of the mountain, and to charge 
the enemy, in case they should meet them. 


Romans who guarded the defile, seeing the fires 
spread over the hills which were above them, and 
imagining that it was Hannibal making his escape 


by torch-light, quitted their post, and ran up the, 


The main body of ~ 
the army not knowing what to think of all this tu- — 


mountains to oppose his passage. 


All. 
The. 


mult, and Fabius himself not daring to stir, while it 


was dark, for fear of a surprise, waited for the return — 
of the day. Hannibal seizes this opportunity, marches — 


his troops and the spoil through the defile, which — 
was now unguarded, and rescues his army out of a 


snare in which, had Fabius been but a little more 


vigorous, it would either have been destroyed, or at. 
It is glorious for a man. 


least very much weakened. 
to turn his very errors to his advantage, and make 
them subservient to his reputation. 

The Carthaginian army returned to Apulia, still 
pursued and harassed by the Romans. The dictator, 


being obliged to take a journey to Rome on account - 
of some religious ceremonies, earnestly entreated his’ 
general of horse, before his departure, not to fight: - 
However, Minucius did not 
regard either his advice or his entreaties; but the: 


during his absence. 


very first opportunity he had, whilst part of Hanni- 
bal’s troops were foraging, he charged the rest, and 
gained some advantage. He immediately sent advice 


of this to Rome, as if he had obtained a considerable 


victory. The news of this, with what had just before 


happened at the passage of the defile, raised com- 
plaints and murmurs against the slow and timorous” 
In a word, matters were: - 
carried so far, that the Roman people gave his general ° 


circumspection of Fabius. 


of horse an equal authority with him; a thing un- 
heard of before. 
when he received advice of this, for he had left 
Rome, in order that he might not be an eye-witness 
of what was contriving against him. His constancy 
however, was not shaken. 


The dictator was upon the road - 


/ 


‘““ He was very sensible, 


that though his authority in the command was di-~ 


vided, yet his skill in the art of war was not so.”t ~ 


This soon became manifest. 


Minucius, grown arrogant at the advantage he had 
gained over his colleague, proposed that each should 


cormmand a day alternately, or even a longer time. 
But Fabius rejected this proposal, as it would have 
exposed the whole army to danger whilst under the 
command of Minucius. 
vide the troops, in order that it might be in his power 


® 


He therefore chose to di- 


to preserve, at least, that part which should fall te. 


his share. 

Hannibal, fully informed of all that passed in the 
Roman camp, was overjoyed to hear of this dissension 
between the two commanders. 


wyuatam. Livy. |, xxii. n. 23, 
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He therefore laid a 











“neadlong into. it; 
eminence, in which an canibuscatle was concealed. 


Fabius, alarmed by the sudden outcries of the wound- 


(ie-aeststancé-of Minucius: 
victory from the enemy, and extort from our fellow- 


opened the eyes of Minucius. 


with a great quantity of rich spoils. 





snare for the rash Minucius, who accordingly plunged ! 
and engaged the enemy on an 


But his troops being soon put into disorder, were 
just upon the point. of being cut to pieces, when 
ed, ealted aloud to his soldiers: “ Let us hasten to 
let us fly and snatch the 


citizens a confession of their fault.” ‘This succour 


_. was very seasonable, and compelled Hannibal to 
; sone a retreat. 


The latter, as he was retiring, said, 

“That the cloud which had been long hovering on 
the summit of the mountains, had at last burst ‘with 
a loud crash, and caused a mighty storm.” So im- 
portant and seasonable a service done by the dictator, 
He accordingly ac- 
knowledged his error, returned immediately to his 
duty” and obedience, and showed, that it is sometimes 
more glorious to know how to atone for a fault, than 


= not to have committed it. 


3 The State of Affairs in Spain. 
Jn the beginning of this campaign, Cn. Scipio, 


- suddenly attacking the Carthaginian fleet commanded 


by Hamilcar, defeated it, and took twenty-five ships 
This victory 
made the Romans sensible, that they ought to be 
particularly attentive to the affairs of Spain, because 


.» Hannibal could draw considerable supplies both of 














_ the country. 
‘mote their affairs, was, the treachery of a Spaniard 


_ of the most distinguished families in Spain, whom he 


self was charged with this commission. 


Ee men and money from that country. Accordingly, 


they sent a fleet thither, the command whereof was 
given to P. Scipio; who, after his arrival in Spain, 


having joined his brother, did the commonwealth 
“very great service. 


Till. that time the Romans had 


never ventured beyond the Ebro. They had been 


satisfied with gaining the friendship of the nations 
- situated between that river and Italy, and confirming 


it by alliances: but under Publius, they crossed the 
Ebro, and carried their arms much farther up into 


~The circumstance which contributed most to pro- 


m Saguntum. Hannibal had left there the children 
had taken as hostages. Abelox (for so this Spaniard 
was called,) persuaded Bostar, the governor of the 
city, to send back these young men into their coun- 
try ; in order, by that means, to attach the inhabitants 
more firmly to the Carthaginian interest. He him- 
But he 
carried them to the Romans, who afterwards deliver- 
ed them to their relations, and, by so acceptable a 
present, acquired their amity. 


The Battle of Canne. 


*The next spring, C. Terentius Varro ana L. 
#imilius Paulus were chosen consuls at Rome. In 

—4Polyb. 1. ii. p. 245—250. Livy. J. xxii. n. 1922. 

¢Polyb. 1. iii. ps 255—268. Liv. 1. xxii, n, 34—54. A.M, 
maye9. A Rom, 633, ; 
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| Punic war, the Romans ‘did what had never been. 
"practised before, that is, they composed the army of — | 


-was equal to that of the legions, but they had three 
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this campaign, ohh: was the aid af the’ 


Sr eee 
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eight legions, each consisting of five thousand men, _ 


exclusive of the allies. For, as we have already. ae 


| observed, the Romans never raised but four legions, 


each of which consisted of about four thousand foot 
and three hundred horse.* ‘They never, except on 
the most important occasions, made them consist of 
five thousand of the one and four hundred of the — 
other. As for the troops of the allies, their infantry 


times as many horse. Each of the consuls had com-— 
monly half the troops of the allies, with two legions, 
in order for them to act separately ; and it was very 
seldom that all these forces were used at the same _ 
time, and in the same expedition. Here the Romans _ 
had not only four, but eight legions, so important did _ 
the affair appear to them. ‘The senate even thought — 
fit, that the two consuls ‘of the foregoing year, Ser- 
vilius and Attilius, should serve in the army as pro-— 
consuls; but the latter could not go into the field, by — 
reason of his great age. 

Varro, at his setting out from Rome, had declared 
openly, that he would fall upon the enemy ihe very 
first opportunity, and put an end to the war; adding, _ 
that it would never be terminated, so long as men 
such as Fabius should be at the head of the Roman — 
armies. An advantage which he gained over the ~ 
Carthaginians, of whom near’ seventeen hundred _ 
were killed, greatly increased his boldness and arro- _ 
gance. As for Hannibal, he considered this loss as — 
a real advantage; being persuaded that it would 
serve as a bajt to the consul’s rashness, and prompt — 
him on to a battle, which he desired extremely. Jt 
was afterwards known, that Hannibal was reduced 
to such a scarcity of provisions, that he could not poss 
sibly have subsisted ten days longer. The Spaniards — 
were already meditating to leave him. So that there — 
would have been an end of Hannibal and his army, 
if his good fortune had not thrown a Varro in his 
way. 

Both armies, having often removed from. place to 
place, came in sight ‘of each other, near Canne, a 
little town in Apulia, situated on the river Autidus — 
As Hannibal was encamped in a level open country — 
and his cavalry much superior to that of the Romans, 
Atmilius did not think proper to engage him. He | 
wished to draw the enemy into a spot, where the — 
infantry might have the greatest share in the action. 
But his colleague, who was unexperienced, was ci ae 
contrary opinion. Such is the inconveniency. of a. 
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‘divided command; Jealousy, a disparity of tempers; 


or a diversity of views, seldom failing to create a 
dissension between the two generals. ; 
The troops on each. side were, for some time, con. 
tented with slight skirmishes. But, at sast, one day — 
when Varro had the command, (for the two consuls - 
took it by turns,) preparations were made on both | 








_ * Polybius supposes only two hundred horse ~ in each: legict 
but J. ree thinks crass be ha mistake either os the author Oo 
pansctipety . 










for battle. “Emillins had not Seei consulted ; 






his Deane as it was not in his power to prevent 
it, he seconded him to the utmost. 
Hannibal having made his soldiers obeebye; that, 
being superior in cavalry, they could not possibly 
- have pitched upon a better spot for fighting, had it 
been left to their choice : “ Render thanks then (says 
he) to the gods for having brought the enemy hither, 
_ that you may triumph over them; and thank me 
e also, for having reduced the Renan to a necessity 
of coming to an engagement. After three great suc- 
_ cessive Metered: is not the remembrance of your 
_own actions sufticient to inspire courage? By the 
former battles, you are become masters of the open 
country 5 ; but this will put you in possession of all the 
- cities, and (I presume to say it) of all the riches and 
- power of the Romans. It is not words that we want, 
4 but action. JI trust in the gods, that you shall soon 
_ see my promises: verified.” 
The two armies were very unequal in number. 
That of the Romans, including the allies, amounted 
to fourscore thousand foot, and a little above six 
_thousand horse ; and that of the Carthaginians con- 
‘sisted but of forty thousand foot, all well disciplined, 
and of ten thousand horse. Emilius commanded the 
right wing of the Romans, Varro the left, and Ser- 
vilius, one of the consuls of the last year, was posted 
in ‘the centre. Hannibal, who had the art of turning 
_ every incident to advantage, had. posted himself, so 
that the wind Vulturnus, * which rises at certain 
_ stated times, should blow directly in the faces of the 
~ Romans during the fight, and cover them with dust ; 
_ then keeping the river Aufidus on his left, and post 
e “ing his cavalry in the wings, he formed his main body 
fe: Pies the Spanish and Gaulish infantry, which he 
posted in the centre, with half the African heavy- 
armed foot on their right, and half on their left, on 
_ the same line with the cavalry. His army being 
thus drawn up, he put himself at the head of the 
Spanish and Gaulish infantry; and having drawn 
“aan out of the line, advanced to give battle, round- 
ing his front as he drew nearer the enemy; and ex- 
tending his flanks in the shape of a half-moon, in 
_ order that he might leave no interval between his 
~ main body and the rest of the line, which consisted 
of the heavy-armed infantry, who had not moved 
from their posts. 

The fight soon began, and the Reman legions that 
were in the wings, sceing their centre warmly at- 
tacked, advanced to charge the enemy in flank. 
a -Ilannibal’s main body, after a brave resistance, find- 
_ ing themselves furiously attacked on all sides, gave 
way, being overpowered by numbers ; and retired 

‘through the interval they had left in the centre of 
the line. The Romans having pursued them thither 
= with eager confusion, the rn wings of the African 

















































“eA eoralert burning wind, blowing south-south-east, which; in 
aud sandy couniry, raised ciouds of hot dust, and blinded 
d the Romans. 

essens very much ‘Je number of the slain, making them 
t but. to oye forty -three. thousend. But Polybius ought 
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rnlhinteys which were fresh, well armed, and in'good 
order, wheeled about on a sudden tuw sirtis that void = 
: 
space in which the Remans, who were already fae 
tigued, had thrown themselves in disorder; and at-— 
tacked them vigorously on hoth sides, without allow-— 
ing them time to recover themselves, or leaving them 
ground to drawup. In the mean time, the two wings 
of the cavalry, having defeated these of the Romans, - _ 
which were much inferior toAhem; and having left 
in the pursuit of the broken and scattered squadrons, 
only as many forces as were necessary to keep them _ 
from rallying, advanced and charged the rear of the __ 
Roman infantry, which being surrounded at once on | 
every side by the enemy’s horse and foot, was all cut 
to pieces, after having fought with unparalleled bra- 
very. Amilius being covered with the wounds he 
had received in the fight, was aflerwards killed by a 
body of the enemy to whom he was not known; and 
with him two questors; one and twenty military tri- 
bunes; many who had been either consuls or pra- ~_ 
tors; Servilius, one of the last year’s consuls; Mi- — 
nucius, the late general of horse to Fabius; and four- 
score senators. Above seventy thousand men fell in 
this battle; f and the Carthaginians, so great was _ 
their fury, { { did not give over the slaughter, till H- n-— oe 
nibal, in the very heat of it, called out to them seve- 
ral times; “ Stop, soldiers, spare the vanquished.” 








Ten thousand men, who had been left to guard the 
camp, surrendered themselves prisoners of war after 
the battle. Varro the consul retired to Venusia,~ oie 
with only seventy horse; and about four thousand =~ 
men escaped into the neighbouring cities. Phug.- <> 
Hannibal remained master of the field; he being 


chiefly indebted for this, as well as for ‘bis former 3 
victories, to the superiority of his cavalry over that 
of the Romans. He lost four thousand Gauls, fifteen 

hundred Spaniards and Africans, and twe hundreé — 
horse. Se 
Maharhal, one of the Eaithagibian generals, ad ms 

vised Hannibal to march, without loss of time di 
rectly to Rome; promising him, that within five days _ 
they should sup in the Capitol. Hannibal answer 
ing, that it was an affair which required mature de- 
liberation; “I see,” replies Maharbal, “that the gods __ a 








have not endowed the same man with all talents; 
You, Hannibal, know how to conquer, but not te 
make the best use of a victory.”|j + ae 


It is pretended that this delay saved Rome and 
the empire. Many authors, and among the rest Livy, 
charge Hannibal, on this oceasion, as being guilty of 
a capital error. But others, more reserved, are not 
for condemning, without evident proofs, so renowned 
a general, who in the rest of his conduct was never 
wanting, either in prudence to make choice of the 
best expedients, or in readiness to put his designs in 
execution. They, besides, are inclined to judge fa-— ; 
vourably of him, from the authority, or at least the 
rather to be believed. es a 

t ** Duo maximi exercitus cesi ad hostinum satietatem, donec ‘sd 
Annibal diceret militi suo: Parce ferro.” Furor. |. i. c. 6. exp 


| ‘© Tum Maharbal: Non omnia nimirum eidem Dii dedére. — 
Vincere scis, Annibal, victoria uti nescis.”” Liv. ]. xxii. n. 51. 











of war it could not be undertaken. 


consequences of this celebrated battle, says, 


— necessary for carrying on a siege. 
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silencé, of Polybius, who, speaking of the memorable 
that the 
- Carthaginians were firmly persuaded, that they should 
possess “themselves of Rome at the first assault ; but 
then be does not mention how this could possibly 
have been effected, as that city was very populous, 
warlike, strongly fortified, and defended with a gar- 
rison of two legions ; nor does he any where give 
the least hint that aii a project was feasible, or that 
Hannibal did wrong in not attempting to put it in 
execution. 

- And indeed, if we examine matters more narrowly, 
we shall.find, that according to the common maxims 
It is certain that 
-SLannibal’s whole infantry, before the battle, amounted 
but to forty thousand men;.and as six thousand of 
- these had been slain in the action, and, doubtless, 
“many more wounded and disabled, thete could re- 
main but six or seven and twenty fansiid foot fit for 
service; now this number was not suiticient to invest 
so large a city as Rome, which had a river running 
through it; nor to attack it in form, because they 
had Bethan engines, ammunition, nor any other things 
For want of 

these, Hannibal, even ‘after his victory at Thrasyme- 
hus, miscarried in his attempt upon Spoletum; and 
soon after the battle of Cann, was forced to raise 
the siege of a little city, * of nonote, and of no great 
strength. It cannot be denied, but that had he mis- 
carried on the present occasion, nothing less could 


- have been expected but that he must have been irre- | 
tie ates lost. 


However, to forma just judgment 


of this matter, a man ought to be a soldier, and a 





a 
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soldier, perhaps, of those times. ‘This is an old dis- 
pute, on which none but those who are perfectly 


well skilled in the art of war should pretend to give 


their opinion. 

£ Soon after the battle of Canna, Hannibal had 
dispatched his brother Mago to Carthage, with the 
news of his victory, and at the same time to demand 


- guccours, in order that he might be enabled to put 


an end to the war. Mago, on his arrival, made, in 
full senate, a lofty speech, in which he extolled his 
__ brother’s exploits, and displayed the great advanta- 
ges he had gained over the Romans. And} to give 

amore, lively idea of the greatness of the victory, by 
speaking i in some measure to the eye, he poured, out, 


in the middle of the senate, a bushel f of gold rings, 


which had been taken from the fingers of such a 
_ the Roman nobility as had fallen in the battle of Can- 
nx. He concluded with demanding money, pro- 
visions, and fresh troops. All the spectators were 
struck with an extraordinary joy; upon which Imil- 
con, a great stickler for Hannibal, fancying he now 
had a fair opportunity to insult bane the chief of 


b})e St. Evremond. 
18. 





5 five Wxxn. neo. 
eLiv. f. xxiii. n, | 1—-14. 
; iLiv. 1. xxii n. 4, 
* Casilinum. 
+ Pliny, 1. xxxiii. c. 1. says, that there were three bushels sent 
to Carthage. Livy observes, that some authors make them amount 
to three bushels and a half; but he thinks it most probable, that 








' snis, 6 Grecia deductis, 






the contrary faction, ace bik, whether he was still - 
dissatisticd with the war they were carrying on 


against the Romans, and was for having Hannibal 


delivered up to them? Hanno, without dis overing 
the least emotion, replied, that he was still of the 


same mind; and that the victories of which they so ° 


much boasted, (supposing them real,) could not give 
him joy, but only in proportion as they should be 
made subservient to an advantageous peace: lhc ae 
undertook to prove, that the mighty exploits, 
which they insisted so much, were wholly BRE te 
cal and imaginary. “| have cut to pieces, says he 
(continuing Mago’s speech) the Roman armies :’ send 
me some troops.—W hat more could you ask had you 
been conquered? | have twice seized upon the ene- 
my’s camp, full (no doubt) of provisions of every kind. 
—Send me provisions and money.—Could you have 
talked otherwise had youlost yourcamp?” He then 
asked Mago, whether any of the Latin nations had 
come over to Hannibal, and whether the Romans had 
made him any proposals of peace? To this Mago 
answering in the negative: “| then perceive,” re- 
plied Hanno, “ that we are no farther advanced, than 
when Hannibal first Janded in Italy.” The inference 
he drew from hence was, that neither men nor mo- 
ney ought to be sent. But. Hannibal's faction pre- 
vailing at that time, no regard was paid to Hanno’s 
remonstrances, which were considered mercly as the 


cflect of prejudice and jealousy ; and, accordingly, | 


orders were given for levying, without de lav, the 
supplies of men and money which Hannibal required. 
Mago set out immediately for Spain, to raise twenty- 
four thousand foot and four thousand horse in that. 
country; but these levics were afterwards stopped, 
and sent to another quarter; so cager was the con- 


trary faction to oppose the designs of a general whom: 


they utterly abhorred. * While, in Rome, a consul, 
who had fled, was thanked because he had not de- 
spaired of the commonwealth; at Carthage, people 
were almost angry with Hannibal, for being victori- 
ous. But Hanno could never forgive him the ad- 
vantages he had gained in this war, because he had 
undertaken it in opposition to his counsel. ‘Thus 
being more jealous for the honour of his own opi- 
nions than for the good of his country, and a greater 
enemy to the Carthaginian gencral than to the Ro- 
mans, he did all that lay in his power to prevent 


future success, and to render of no avail that which 
had been already gained. 


Hannibal takes up his Winter Quarters m Cae 


‘The battle of Cannm subjected the most pow cer- 
ful nations of Italy to Hannibal; drew over to his 
interest Grecia Magna,t with the city of Tareatum ; : 


iz: 





there was but one, J]. xxxiii, n. 
two bushels. : 

t ** Caterim quum Graciomnem feré oram marifimam Coloniis 
obsiderent,” &e. But after the Greeke 
had, by their colonies, possessed themselves of almost all -the 
maritime coast, this very country (together with Sicily) was called — 
Grecia Magna, Re CiuvEer. Geograph. 1. ili. c. 30. 


Florus, 1. ii. c. 16. makes it~ 
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- “cient allies, among whom the Capuans held the first 
This city, by the fertility of its soil, its ad- 
5 yantageous situation, and the blessings of a long 
“peace, had risen to great wealth and power. Lux- 
~ury, and a fondness for pleasure (the usual attend- 
ants on wealth,) had corrupted the minds of all 
its citizens, who, from their natural inclination, 
were but too much inclined to voluptuousness and | 
excess. 

Hannibal* made choice of this city for his winter 
quarters. Here it was that those soldiers, who had 
sustained the most grievous toils, and braved the 
_most formidable dangers, were overthrown by abun- 
dance and a profusion of luxuries, into which they 
_ iseosd with the ereater eagerness, as they, till then, 
had been strangers to them. ‘Their courage was so 

greatly enervated by this bewitching retirement, 
that all their succeeding efforts were owing rather 
to the fame and splendour of their former victories 
than to their present strength. When Hannibal 

marched his forces out of the city, one would have 
taken them for other men, and the reverse of those 
who had so lately marched into it. Accustomed, 
during the winter season, to commodious lodgings, 
to case and plenty, they were no longer able to bear 
hunger, thirst, long marches, watchings, and. tlie 
other toils of war; not to mention that all obedi- 
ence, all discipline, were entirely laid aside. 

I only transcribe on this occasion from Livy. If 
we are to adopt his opinion on this subject, Hanni- 
bal’s stay at Capua was a capital blemish in his con- 
duct; and he pretends, that this general was guilty 
of an infinitely greater error, than when he neglect- 
ed to march directly to Rome after the battle of 
~Canne. “For this delay,” f says Livy, “might seem 
only to have retarded his victory; w hereas this last 
misconduct rendered him absolutely incapable of 
ever defeating the enemy.” Ina word, as Marcellus 
observed judiciously afterwards, “ Capua was to the 
Carthaginians and their general, what { Canne had 
been to the Romans. There their Pearl genius, 
their love of discipline, were lost: there their for- 
_grer fame, and their almost certain hopes of future 
_ glory, vanished at once.” And, indeed, from thence- 
forth the affairs of Hannibal advanced to their de- 

cline by swift steps ; fortune declared in favour of 
prudence, and victory seemed now reconciled to the 

~ Romans. 

| know not whether Livy has just ground to im- 
pute all these fatal consequences to the delicious 
abode of Capua. If we examine carefully all the 
circumstances of this history, we shall scarce be able 

- to persuade ourselves, that the kee progress which 

was afterwards made by the arms of Hannibal, ought 
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to be ascribed to his wintering at Capua. It mighi. 
indeed, have been one cause, but a very inconsider- 
able one; and the bravery with which the forces of 
Hannibal afterwards defeated the armies of consuls. 
and pretors; the towns they took even in sight of 
the Romans; their maintaining their conquests so 
vigorously, and staying fourteen years after this in 
Italy, in spite of the Romans; all these circumstances 
may induce us to believe, that Livy lays too great — 
a stress on the delights of Capua. 
The real cause of the decline of Hannibal affairs, 
was owing to his want of necessary recruits and 
succours from Carthage. ‘+ After Mago’s speech, the 
Carthaginian senate had judged it necessary, in or 


der for carrying on conquests in Italy, to send’ Be 


thither a considerable reinforcement of Numidian 
horse, forty elephants, and a thousand talents; and 
to hire, in Spain, twenty thousand foot and four: 
thousand horse, to reinforce their armies in Spain. 
and Italy. * Nevertheless, Mago could obtain an. ~ 
order but for twelve thousand foot and two thousand i 
five hundred horse: and even when he was just go- 

ing to march to Italy with this reinforcement, so — 

much inferior to that which had been promised him, 

he was countermanded and sent to Spain. So that 

Hannibal, after these mighty promises, had neither 
infantry, cavalry, elephants, nor money sent him; — 
but was left to depend ‘upon his own personal re- — 
sources. His army was now reduced to twenty-six 

thousand foot and nine thousand horse. How could— 

it be possible for him, with so inconsiderable an army, — 

to seize, In an enemy’s 
geous posts; to awe his new allies ; to preserve his” 
old conquests, and form new ones; and to keep the 
field with advantage against two armies of the Ro-. 
mans which were recruited every year 2 This was 
the true cause of the declension of Hannibal's affairs, 
and of the ruin of those of Carthage. Was the 
part where Polybius treats of this subject extant, we 
doubtless should find that he lays a greater stress_ 
on this cause, than on the luxurious delights of 
Capua. a 


Transactions relating to Spam and Sardma. + 


''The two Scipios still continued in the command 
of Spain, and their arms were making a considerable 
progress there, when Asdrubal, whe alone seemed 
able to cope with them, rec eived orders from Car- - 
thage, to march into Italy to the relief of his brother. 
Before he left Spain, he wrote to the senate, to con- 
vince them of the absolute necessity of sending a 
general in his stead, who was capable of making 
head against the Romans. Imilcon was therefore 










i Jliv. 1. xxiit. 1st k Ibid. n. 32. 
Viv. 1. xxiii. n. 26 30. and n. 32, 40, 41.. A. M. 3790. A. 
Rom. 534. 


We hey) partem majorem hiemis exercitum In tectis' habit; ad- 
_versas omnia humana mala swepe ac din durantem, bonis mexper- 
tum atque imsuetum, ~ Haque quos nulla mali vicerat vis, perdi- 
dere nimia bona ac voluptates iramodice, et eoimpensitis, quo 











avidits ex insolentia in eas se merserant.”? Liv. J. xxiii. n. 18. 

t *+{]la enim cunctatio distulisse modo victoriam we potuit, 
hic error vires ademisse ad. vincendum.” Lav. I. xxiii. n. 18. 

t **Capuam Annibali Cannas fuisse: ibi virtutem hellie am, ibi 
militarem disciplinam, ibi preteriti temporis famam, iki spem fa 
turi extincfam.” Liv. 1. xxiii. n. 45. 


s country, on all the advanta-) 





= = sent thither with an army; and Asdrubal set out ‘upon 


his march with his, in order to go and join his 
brother. The news of his departure was no sooner 
known, than the greatest part of Spain was sub- 
jected by the Scipios. These two generals, animated 
_ by such signal success, resolved to prevent him, if 
possible, from leaving Spain. They considered the 


danger ‘to which the Romans would be exposed, if, 
being scarce able to resist Hannibal alone, they 


s 
zo 


should be attacked by the two brothers, at the 
head of two powerful armies. They therefore pur- 
_ sued Asd:ubal, and, coming up with that general, 
- forced him to fight against his inclination. Asdrubal 
was overcome; and, so far from being able to con- 
tinue his arch for Italy, he found that it would be 
= impossible for him to continue with any safety in 
Sire 

‘The Carthaginians had no better success in Sar- 
like Designing to take advantage of some rebel- 
lions which they had fomented in that country, they 
lost twelve thousand men in a battle fought against 
the Romans; who took a still greater ‘number of 
_ prisoners, among whom were Asdrubal, (surnamed 
_ Calvus,) Hanno, and Mago,* who were distinguished 
by their birth as well as military exploits. 
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Bhes ud Success of Hannibal. The Sieges of Capua 
aed and Rome. 
. “= Brom the time of Hannibal’s abode in Capua, 
the Carthaginian affairs in Italy no longer supported 
their fotiger reputation. M. Marcellus, first as prae- 
tor, and afterwards a as consul, had contributed very 
~ much -to this revolution. He harassed Hannibal’s 
army on every occasion, seized upon his quarters, 
forced him to raise sieges, and even defeated him in 
~ several engagements; so that he was called the 
Sword of Rome; as Fabius had before been named 
~ its Buckler. 
+f But what most affected the Carthaginian gene- 
ral was te see Capua besieged by the Romans. In 
order, therefore, to preserve his reputation among 
his allies, by a vigorous support of those who held 
the chief rank as such, he flew to the relief of that 
city, brought forward his forces, attacked the Ro- 
mans, and. fought several battles to oblige them to 
raise the siege At last, seeing all his measures de- 
feated.f{ he marched hastily towards Rome, in order 
to make a powerful diversion. He was not without 
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hope of being She in case ie should fave an oppor 


| Fabius || declared, 














tunity, in the first consternation, to storm some part 
of the city; of drawing the Roman generals with all — 
their forces from the siege of Capua, to the relief 
of their capital ; at least he flattered himself, that if, 
for the sake of continuing the siege, they should die 3 
vide their forces, their weakness might then offer 7 
an occasion, either to the Capuans or himself, of en- — 
gaging and defeating them. Rome was surprised, but- 
not confounded. A proposal being made by one of 
the senators, to recall all the armies to succour Rome, 
“that it would be shameful in 4 
them to be terrified and forced to change their mea-_ 
sures upon every motion of Hannibal.” They there- — 
fore contented themselves with only recalling part of - 
the army, and one of the generals, Q. Fulvius the 
proconsul, from the siege. Hannibal, after making - 
some devastations, drew up his army in order of 
battle before the city; and the consul did the same. 
Both sides were preparing to signalize themselves in 

a battle, of which Rome was to be the recompense ; 
when a violent storm obliged them to separate, They 
were no sooner returned to their respective camps, 
than the face of the heavens grew calm and serene. 
The same incident happened frequently afterwards ; 
insomuch that Hannibal, believing there was some- 
thing supernatural in the event, said, according to. 
Livy, “ that sometimes § his own will, and some- 
times fortune, would not suffer him to take Rome.” 

But the circumstance which most surprised and é 
intimidated him, was the news, that, whilst he lay 
encamped at one of the gates of Rome, the Romans 
had sent out recruits for the army of Spain at another’ 
gate; and that the ground, whereon his camp was 
pitched, had been sold, notwithstanding that cir- 
cumstance, for its full value. So barefaced a con- 
tempt stung Hannibal to the quick; he, therefore, on 
the other side, put up to auction the shops of the 
goldsmiths round the Forum. After this bravado, he 
retired; and, in his march, plundered the rich tem- 
ple of the goddess Feronia.** 

Capua, thus left to itself, held out but very little 
longer. After such of its senators as had the chief 
hand in the revolt, and consequently could not ex- 
pect any quarter from the Romans, had put them- 





. selves to a truly tragical death,jt the city surrendered 


at discretion. The success of this siege, which, by 
the. happy consequences wherewith it was attend- 
ed, proved decisive, and fully restored to the Ro- 
mans their superiority over the Carthaginians, dis- 








= fiv. 1. xxiii. n. 41—46. 1. xxv. n. 22. 1. xxvi. n. 5—I16. 
: A’ M, 3791. A. Rom. 535. 
> * Not Mannibal’s brother. t A. M. 3793. A. Rom 537. 
: { A M. 3794. A. Rom. 538. 


| *¢ Fk ok oa esse terreri ac circumagi ad omnes Annibalis 
comminationes.”” Liv. 1. xxvi. n. 8. 

§ * Audita vox Annibalus fertur, Potiundz: sibi urbes Rome, 

‘ modo mentem non dari, mod6 fortunam.” Liv. 1. xxvi. n. TL. 

*€ Peronia was the goddess of groves, and there was one, with 

& temple in it, dedicated to her, at the foot of the mountain So- 

5 recte. Strabo, speaking ot the grove where the goddess was 

ee worshipped, says, that a sacrifice was offered annually to her in 

: #@; and that her votaries, pe by this is: goddess, walked unhurt 








over burning coals. There are stil] extant some medals of Au- 
gustus, in which this goddess is represented with a crown on.her 
head. } 
tt Vilius Virius, the chief of this conspiracy, after having repre- 
sented to the Capuan senate, the severe treatment which his’ 
country might expect from the Romans, prevailed with twenly- - 
seven senators to go with him to his own house, where, after 
eating a plentiful dinner, and heating themselves with wine, they 
all drank poison. Then taking their last farewell, some withdrew 


to their own houses, others staid with Virius 5 ‘and all expired — 
Live], xxviem 


before the gates were opened to the Romans, 
13, 14. 















yed, at the same time, Anko Gnidanle Ree: 7 


he Romans was,* when they undertook to 


The Defeat and Death of the two Scipros in Sparn. 


Spain. The Carthaginians had three armies in that 
_ country; one commanded by Asdrubal, the son of 
_ Gisgo; the second by Asdrubal, son of Hamilcar: 
‘and a third under Mago, who had’ joined the first 
“Asdrubal. The two Scipios, Cneus and Publius, 
were for dividing their forces, and attacking the 
5 “enemy separately, which-was the cause of their. ruin. 
‘They agreed that Cneus, with a small number of 
_ Romans, and. thirty thousand Celtiberians, should 
~ march against Asdrubal the son of Hamilcar; whilst 
Publius, with the remainder of the forces, composed 
ae = Romans and the Italian allics, should advance 
73 against the other two generals. 

Publius was vanquished first. To the two leaders 
ediond he had to oppose, Masinissa, elate with the 
victories he had lately gained over Syphax, joined 
himself, and was to be soon followed by Indibilis, a 
powerful Spanish prince. The armies came to an 
engagement. ‘The Romans being thus attacked -on 
all sides at once, made a brave resistance as long as 
Fg! had their general at their head; but the moment 
he fell, the few troops which had escaped the slaugh- 
“ter secured themselves by flight. 

The three victorious armies marched immediately 
in quest of Cneus, in order to put an end to the war 
_by his defeat. He was already more than half van- 
quished by the desertion of his allies, who all forsook 
him; “and left to the Roman generals this important 
instruction ;f viz. never to Jet their own forces be 
- exceeded in number by those of foreigners.” He 

guessed that his brother was slain, and his army 

defeated, upon seeing such great bodies of the enemy 
arrive. He survived him but a short time, being 
5g killed in the engagement. - These two great men 
“were equally lamented by citizens and allies; and 
Spain deeply felt their loss, because of the justice 
and moderation of their conduct. 

These extensive countries seemed now inevitably 

Jost; but the valour of L. Marcius, { a private officer 

of the equestrian order, preserved them to the Ro- 

mans. Shortly after this, the younger Scipio was 

sent thither, who severely revenged the death of his 

_ father and uncle, and restored the affairs of the 
~ Romans in Spain to their former flourishing con- 
dition. 
fe Liv. xxv. hn, 32—39. A. M.3793. A. Rom. 537. 
®t’ Confessio expressa hosti, quanta vis in Romanis ad expeten- 
das poenas ab infidelibus sociis, et quam nihil in Annibale auxilii 
: ad teceptos in fidem tuendos esset.”” Liv. 1. xxvi. n. 16. 
_t “Id quidem cavendum semper, Romanis ducibus erit, exem- 


plaque hee veré pro documentis habenda. Ne ita externis credant 
auxiliis, ah nou plus sui robssia suarumque proprié virium in castris 
babeant.” “lay. 






















h their perfidious allies; and the feeble protec- 
which ce er ome could afford his friends ac a | 


™ The face of affairs was very much changed i in* 





The Behe and Death of Asdvubal Bea 
One unforescen defeat ruined all the eee 
to Italy. 
eleventh of the second Punic war, (for | pass over 
several events for brévity’s sake,) were C. Claudius 
Cisalpine Gaul, where he was to oppose. Asdiubal, 
The former 


Hannibal. 
‘The passage of the Alps gave Asdrubal very little 


and blasted all the hopes, of Hannibal with regard 8 
The consuls of this year, which was the - 


Nero, and M. Livius. ‘The latter had for his province _ 


who, it was reported, was preparing to pass the Alps. 
commanded in the country of the 
Brutians, and in Lucania, (that is, in the opposite — 
extremity of Italy,) and was there making head against 


trouble, because his brother had cleared the way, 


and all the nations were disposed to receive him. 


Some time after this, he dispatched couriers to Han- | 
Nero found by — 


nibal, but they were intercepted. 
their letters, that Asdrubal was hastening to join his 
brother in Umbria. Jn a conjuncture of so important 


a nature as this, when the safety of Rome Jay at. 
stake, he thought himself at liberty to dispense with =~ 
the established rules || of his duty, fer the welfare 
In consequence of this, it was his 


of his country. 
opinion, that such a bold and unexpected blow ought 
to be struck, as might be capable of striking terror 


into the encmy; by marching to join his colleague, — 
in order that they might charge Asdrubal unexpect- 

This design, #f the 
several circumstances of it are thoroughly examined, 
should not. be hastily charged with iniprudence. - 
To prevent the two brothers from joining their | 
Very little would be _ 
hazarded, even though Hannibal should be informed 


edly with their united forces. 


armies, was to save the state. 


of the absence of the consul. From his army, which 





seven thousand for his own detachment ; 
deed were the flower of his troops, but, at the same 


time, a very inconsiderable part of them. The rest 

remained in the camp, which was advantageously — 
Now could it be © 
supposed that Hannibal would attack and force a 


situated, and strongly fortified. 


strong camp defended by thirty-five thousand men? 


Nero set out without giving his soldiers the least. 


notice of his design. When he had advanced so far 
that it might be ‘communicated without any danger, 
he told them, that he was leading them to certain 
victory ; that, in war, all things depended upon repu- 
tation ; that the bare rumour of their arrival would 
disconcert all the measures of the Carthaginians; 


and that the whole honour of this battle would fall” j 


to them. 
They marched with extraordinary diligence, and 
joined the other consul] in the night, but did not 


a 


t He attacked the Carthaginians, who had divided themselves 


into two camps, and were secure, as they thought, from any imme-— 


diate attempt of the Kemans; killed thirty-seven thousand of 

them ; 
immense plunder. Liv. i. xxv. n. 3°. 

|| No general was allowed to leave his own preeinite, to go inte 

| that of another. 


- 


) 


consisted of forty-two thousand men, he drew out but 
which in-, 


took one thousand eight hundred prisoners, and brought off = 














94 
pitch separate camps, the better to impose upon the 
enemy. ‘The troops which were newly arrived joined 
those of Livius. The army of Porcius the pretor 
was encamped near that of the consul, and in the 
morning a council of war was held. Livius was of 
opinion, that it would be better to allow the troops 
some days to refresh themselves; but Nero besought 
_ ____-him not to ruin by delay, an enterprise to which dis- 
BS; patch alone could give success; and to take advan- 
tage of the error of the enemy, as well absent as 
present. This advice was complied with, and accord- 
ingly the signal for battle was given. Asdrubal, 
advancing to his foremost ranks, discovered, by 
several circumstances, that fresh troops were arrived ; 
-and he did not doubt but that they belonged to the 
other consul. This made him conjecture, that his 
-brother had sustained a considerable loss; and, at 
_ the same time, fear, that he was come too late to his 
assistance. 

Be After making these fafections he caused a retreat 
5 to be sounded, and his army began to march in great 
disorder. Night overtaking him, and his guides 
deserting, he was uncertain what way to go. He 
-marched at random, along the banks of the river 
Metaurus, * and was preparing to cross it, when the 

“three armies of the enemy came up with him. In 
.\ this extremity, he saw it would be impossible for 
_ .him to avoid coming to an engagement; and there- 

fore did every thing which could be expected from 
the presence of mind and valour of a great captain. 

_He seized an advantageous post, and drew up his 

forces on a narrow spot, which gave him an oppor- 











tunity of posting his left wing (the weakest part of 
* - his army,) in such a manner, that it could neither be 
be attacked in front, nor charged in flank; and of giving 
“to his main battle and right wing, a greater depth 


than front. After this hasty disposition of his forces, 
he posted himself in the centre, and was the first to 
. march to attack the enemy’s left wing; well knowing 
that all was at stake, and that he must either conquer 
or die. The battle lasted a long time, and was obsti- 
_ nately disputed by both parties. Asdrubal especially 
. signalized himself in this engagement, and added 
new glory to that he had already acquired by a 
. series of shining actions. He led on his soldiers, 
trembling and quite dispirited, against an enemy 
-superior to them both in numbers and resolution. 
Ife animated them by his words, supported them by 
his exampte, and, with entreaties and menaces, en- 
deavoured to bring back those who fled ; till, at last, 
seeing that victory declared for the Romans, and 
ie _ being unable to survive the loss of so many thousand 
men, who had quitted their country to follow his 
fortune, he rushed at once into the midst of a Roman 
- cohort, and there died in a manner worthy the son 

of Hamilcar and the brother of Hannibal. 
rPolyb. I. xi. p. GEG, & I. xiv. p. 677-687, & 1. xv. p. 
- Liv. 1 xviii, no. 1--4, 16, 3%, 40---46. 
a. 20-—28. _ A. M. 3799. 
* Now cailed Metaro. 
t According to Paiyois, the ioss amounted but to ten thousand 


men, and that of the Romans to two thousand, 1. xi. p. $70, edit. 
. Grouov. 3 


Ane 


g9—694. 
1. Xaix. n. 24—36. 1]. xxx. 
A. Kom. 543. 
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This was the most leony battle the Cusiniaginens 


had fought during this war: and, whether we con _ 






sider the death oe the general, or the. slaughter made 


of the Carthaginian forces, it may be looked upon as 
a reprisal for “the battle of Canna. 
nians lost fifty-five thousand men, f and six thousand 
were taken prisoners. ‘The Romans lost eight thou- 
sand. 
person telling Livius, that he might very easily cut 


| to pieces a body of the enemy who were flying: “ It 


The Carthagi- — 


These were so weary of killing, that some ~ 


is fit,” says he, ‘that some should survive, in order — 


that they may carry the news of this defeat to the 
Carthaginians.” 

Nero set out upon his march, on the very night 
which followed the engagement. 
place where he passed, in his return, shouts of joy 
and loud acclamations welcomed him, instead of 
those fears and uneasinesses which his coming had 
occasioned. He arrived in his camp.the sixth day. 
Asdrubal’s head, being thrown into the camp of the 


Carthaginians, informed Hannibal of his brother’s 7 
Hannibal perceived, by this cruel 


unhappy fate. 
stroke, the fortune of Carthage: “ All is over,” says 
he, { “ I shall no longer send triumphant messages to 
Gatthaee. 
all my hope, all my good fortune.” He afterwards 
retired to the extremities of the country of the 
Brutians,. where he assembled all his forces, who 


found it a very difficult matter to subsist there, as no 4 


provisions were sent them from Carthage. 


Scipio conquers all Spain:—is appointed Consul, and ; 


sails into Africa. Hannibal is recalled. 


t The fate of arms was not more propitious to the — 


Carthaginians in Spain. The prudent vivacity of 


young Scipio had restored the Roman affairs in that — 


country to their former flourishing state, as the 
courageous slowness of Fabius had before done. in 
Italy. The three Carthaginian generals in Spain, 


In losing Asdrubal, I have lost at once 


Through every — | 


Asdrubal son of Gisgo, Hanno, and Mago, having | 


been defeated with their numerous armies by the 
Romans in several engagements, Scipio at last pos- 
sessed himself of Spain, ‘and subjected it entirely to 
the Roman power. 
nissa, a very powerful African prince, went over to 


It was at this time that Masi- © 


the Romans; and Syphax, on the. contrary, to the 


Gaythaciiions! 


|| Scipio, at his return to Rome, was declared — 


He had 
Sicily was 


consul, being then thirty years of age. 
P. Licinius Crassus for his colleague. 


allotted to Scipio, with permission to cross into — 


Africa, if he found it convenient. He set out with 
all_imaginable expedition for his province; whilst 


his colleague was to command in the country whither — 


Hannibal was retired. 





+ Horace makes him speak thus, in the beautiful ode where this 
defeat 1s described 
*¢Carthagini jam non ego nuntios 
Mittam superbos. Occidit, occidit : 
Spes omnis, et fortuna nostri 7 
Nominis, "Asdrubale interempto.” 
tl A. M. 3800. A. 


Lib. iv. ee r he 
Rom. 544. a eye et 










The. taking of New Carthage, where Scipio: had 
displayed all the prudence, the courage, and capacity, 
which could have been expected from the greatest 
generals, and the conquest of all Spain, were more 
than sufficient to immortalize his name: but he had 
onsidered these only as so many steps by which he 
was to climb to a nobler enterprise; this was the 
conquest of Africa. Accordingly, he crossed over 
thither, and made it the seat of the war. 
i ‘The devastation of the country, the siege of Wiles, 
one of the strongest cities of Africa ; the entire de- 
feat of the two: armies under Syphax and Asdrubal, 
whose camp was burnt by Scipio; and afterwards 
_ the taking Syphax himself prisoner, who was the 
~ most powerful resource the Carthaginians had left; 
‘all these things forced them at last to turn their 
_ thoughts to peace. For this purpose they deputed 
_ thirty of their principal senators, who were selected 
_ from that powerful body at Carthage, called the 
“council of the hundred.” Being introduced into 
. the Roman general’s tent, they all threw themselves 
_~ prostrate on the earth, (such was the custom of their 
country,) spoke to him in terms of great submission, 
accusing Hannibal as the author of all their calami- 
ties, and promising, in the name of the senate, an 
_ implicit obedience to whatever the Romans should 
please to ordain. Scipio answered, that though he 
was come into Africa not for peace, but conquest, he 
_ would however grant them a peace, upon condition 
_ that they should deliver up all the prisoners and 
-. deserters to the Romans;-that they should recall 
their armies out of Italy ad Gaul; should never set 
foot again in Spain; should retire out of all the 
islands between Italy and Africa; should deliver up 
all their ships, twenty excepted, to the victor ; 
should give to the Romans five hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat, three hundred thousand of barley, 
- and pay fifteen thousand talents:* that in case they 
_ were pleased with these conditions, they then, he 
said, might send ambassadors to the senate. The 
Carthaginians feigned a compliance, but this was 
only to gain time till Hannibal should be returned. 
A truce was then granted to the Carthaginians, who 
immediately sent deputies to Rome, and at the same 
tine an express to Hannibal, to order his return into: 
Atrica._ 
tHe was then, as was observed before, in the 
extremity of Italy. Here he received the orders 
from Carthage, which he could not listen to without 
groans, and almost shedding tears; and was exasperated 
almost to madness, to see himself thus forced to quit 
his prey. “Never banished man tshowed so much 
regret at leaving his native country, as Hannibal did 
_ in going out of that of the enemy. He often turned 
his eyes wishfully to Italy, accusing gods and men of 
-- ® About $12,900,000. 
+ A.M. 3802. A. Rom. 546. 
¢‘¢ Raré quenquam alium patriam exilii causa relinquentem 
“magis moestum abiisse ferunt, quam Annibalem hostium terra 
: excedentem. Rezpexisse sepe Italiz littora, et deos hominesque 
accusantem, In se quoque ac suum ipsius caput execratum, Quod 


mon cruentum ab Cannensi victori@ mikitem Romam duzissel.” 
Liv. XXX. 20. 
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his misfortunes, and calling down a thousand curses 
(says || Livy,) upon himself, for not having marched 


‘his soldiers to Rome, after the battle of Canna, 


whilst they were still reeking with the blood of its 
citizens.” 

At Rome, the senate, greatly dissatisfied with he 
excuses made by the Carthaginian deput’es, in justifi- 


cation of their republic, and the ridiculous offer which — 
they made, in its name, of adhering to the treaty of 


Lutatius,—thought proper to refer the decision of the 
whole to Scipio, who, being on the spot, could best 
judge what conditions the welfare of the state required. 

About the same time, Octavius the pretor sailing 
from Sicily into Africa with two hundred vessels of | 
burden, was attacked near Carthage by a furious 
storm, which dispersed all his fleet. ‘The citizens, 
not bearing to see so rich a prey escape them, de- 
manded importunately that the Carthaginian fleet 
might sail out and seize it. ‘The senate, after a faint 
resistance, complied. Asdrubal, sailing out of the 
harbour, seized the greatest part ‘ofthe Roman ships, 
and brought them to Carthage, although the truce was 
still subsisting. 

Scipio sent deputies to the Carthaginian ieee 
to complain of this; but they were little regarded. 
Hannibal’s approach had revived their courage, and 
filled them with great hopes. ‘The deputies were 
even in great danger of being ill-treated by the popu- 
Jace. ‘They therefore demanded a convoy, which 
was granted, and accordingly two ships of the republic 
attended them. But the magistrates, who were 
absolutely against peace, and determined to renew 


pis 


- 


Sy 


the war, gave private orders to Asdrubal, (who was 


with the fleet near Utica,) to attack the Roman galley ~ 


when it should arrive in the river Bargada near the — 


Roman camp, where the convoy was ordered to leave 
them. He obeyed the order, and sent out two 


galleys against the ambassadors, who nevertheless — 


made their escape, but with difficulty and danger. 
This was a fresh subject for a war between the 
two nations, who were now more animated, or rather. 


more exasperated, one against the other, than evers. 2 


the Romans, from a desire of taking vengeance for, 
so black a perfidy ; and the Carthaginians, froma 
persuasion that they were not now to expect.a peace. 
At the same time, Lelius and Fulvius, who carried 
the full powers with which the senate and people 
of Rome had invested Scipio, arrived in the camp, 
accompanied by the deputies of Carthage. As the- 
Carthaginians had not only infringed the truce, bu* 
violated the law of nations, in the 1 verson of the Re 
man ambassadors, it might naturally “be expe tes 
that they should urder the Carthaginian deputies to 
be seized by way of t1eprisal. However, Scipio, 
§“ more attentive to what was required by the Ro 





{ Livy sapposes tnat the delay was a capital error in Hannibal, 
which he himself afterwards reg.ctted 

§ ’Eoxo7éiro ray eee ONTO ae UX drw ri déoy rabkiv 
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$65. edit. Cronov. Quivxs Scipio. * Etsi noainduciarum modd 
fides, sed etiam jus 3eatia;d . -egatis violatu. esset; tamen se 
nihil nec institutis populi Romani nec seis moribua indignum i ip iis 
facturum esse.” Liy. I xxx. n. 25, 
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- position of the Romans. 


~ them back to Hannibal. 


arms might still appear uncertain. 
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_ man _ generosity, than by the perfidy of the Carthagi- | ee by Bee. ip a ‘peace, 1 now it ries in] 


-hians,” in order not to deviate from the principles | 
and maxims of his own countrymen, nor his own 


character, dismissed the deputies without offering them 
the least injury. So astonishing an instance of mode- 
ration, and at sucha juncture, terrified the Cartha- 
~ginians, and even put them to the blush; and made 
_ Hannibal himself entertain a still higher idea ofa 
general, who to the dishonourable practices of his 


enemies, opposed only a rectitude and greatness of 
soul, that was still more worthy of admiration than all 


his military virtues. 


In the mean time, Hannibal, being strongly i 


_. portuned by his fellow-citizens, advanced el 
into the.country; and arriving at Zama, which ‘is 


_ five days’ march from Carthage, he there pitched his 
camp. He thence sent out spies to observe the 


Scipio, having seized 
these, so far from punishing them, only commanded 


them to be led about the Roman camp, in order that 


they might take an exact survey of it, and then sent 
The latter knew very well 
whence so noble an assurance flowed. After the 


strange reverses he had met with, he no longer 
expected that fortune would again be propitious. 
Whilst every one was exciting him to give battle, 
himself only meditated a peace. 
that the conditions of it would be more honourable, 


He flattered heaioll 


as he was at the head of an army, and as the fate of 
He therefore 
sent to desire an interview with Scipio, which ac- 


cordingly was agreed to, and the time and place fixed. 


ey. The een between Hannibal and Scipio in Africa, 


_ followed by a battle. 


if 


? These two generals, who were not only the most 


“illustrious of their own age, but worthy of being 
_ranked with the most renowned princes and war- 


riors that have ever lived, having met at the place 
appointed, continued for some time in a deep silence, 
as though they were astonished, and struck with a 


mutual admiration at the sight "of each other. At 


last Hannibal spoke, and after having praised Scipio 
in the- most artful and delicate manner, he gave 
_a very lively description of the ravages of the war, 
and the calamities in which it had involved both the 
He conjured him not 
fo suifer himself to be dazzled by the splendour of his: 
victories. He re presented to him, that how success- 


ful soever be might have hitherto been, he ought 


however to be aware of the inceunstancy of fortune ; 
that without going far back for examples, he himself, 
who was then speaking to him, wasa glaring proof 


_ of this: that Seipio was at that time what Hannibal 


had been at Thrasymenus ‘ind Canna; that be ought 


_ to make a better use of opportunity than himself bad 





“pPolyh. 1. xv. p. 694—703 Liv. L xxx. n. 29, 35. A. M. 
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-with declaring, that the Carthaginians would willingly 














power to propose the conditions of it. Heconcluded — 
resign Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, and all the islands | 
between Africa and Italy, to the Romans; that they 
must be forced, since such was the will of the gods — 
to confine themselves to Africa; whilst they should 
see the Romans extending their conquests to the most 
remote regions; and obliging all nations to pay obe- — 
dience to their laws. e 

Scipio answered in few words, but nee with leas: z 
dignity. He reproached the Carthaginians for their 
perfidy, in plundering the Roman galleys before the _ 
truce was expired. He imputed to them alone, and 
to their injustice, all the calamities with which the 
two wars had been attended. After thanking Hane 
nibal for the admonition he had given him, with 
regard to the uncertainty of human events, he con-- 
cluded with desiring him to prepare for battle, unless 
he chose rather to accept of the conditions that ~~ 
had been already proposed ; to which, (he observed) : 
some others would be added, in order to punish ~ 
the Carthaginians for having violated the truce. } 

Hannibal could not prevail with himself to accept 
these conditions, and the generals left one another, — 
with the resolution to decide the fate of Carthage by 
a general battle. Each commander exhorted his — 
troops to fight valiantly. Hannibal enumerated the 3 
victories he had gained over the Romans, the gene- 
rals he had slain, the armies he had cut to pieces. — 
Scipio represented to his soldiers, the conquest of 
both the Spains, his successes in. Africa, and the ~ 
confession the enemies themselves made of their 
weakness, by thus coming to sue for peace. “ All 
this he spoke * with the tone and air of a conqueror.” _ 
Never were motives more powerful to prompt troops _ 
to behave gallantly. This day was to complete the — 
glory of the one or the other of the generals; and to . 
decide whether Rome or Carthage was to pr escribe_ ; 
laws to all other nations. ‘’ 

] shall not undertake to describe the order of the 
battle, nor the valour of the forces on both sides. 
The reader will naturally suppose, that two such — 
experienced generals did not forget any circumstance © : 
which could contribute tothe victory. The Cartha- — 
ginians, after a very obstinate fight, were obliged {o 
fly, leaving twenty thousand men on the field of-bat- 
tle, and the like number of prisoners were takén by_ 
the Romans. Hannibal escaped in the tumult, and — 
entering Carthage, owned that he was irrecoverably -_ 
overthrown, and that the citizens had no other choice — 
Jeft than to accept of peace on any conditions. Sci- 
pio bestowed great eulogiums on Hannibal, chiefly 
with regard to his ability in taking advantages, his 
manner of drawing up his army, and giving out his : 
orders in theengagement; and he affirmed that Elanm-_ 
bal had this day surpassed himself, although the-sue- 
cess had not answered his valour and conduct. 


Rr a lhe tar no SSeS | Seeks Sl eee 
* ¢ Celsus hac corpore, vultuque ita lato, ut vicisse Jan_ cre 
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_ With regard to himself, he well knew how to make 
a proper advantage of the victory, and of the’ con- 
_sternation with which he had filled the enemy. He 
+ commanded one of his lieutenants to march his land 
_ army to Carthage, whilst himself prepared to conduct 
the fleet thither. 
; He was not far from the city, when he met a 
_ vessel covered with streamers and olive-branches; 
_ bringing ten of the most considerable persons of the 
__ state, as ambassadors to implore his clemency. How- 
_ ever, he dismissed them without making any answer, 
and bade them come to him at Tunis, where he 
_ should halt. The deputies of Carthage, thirty in 
number, came to him at the place appointed, and 
- sued for peace in the most submissive terms. He 
_ then called.a council there, the majority of which 
_ were for razing Carthage, and treating the inhabi- 
__ tants with the utmost severity. But the consideration 
_ of the time which must necessarily be employed be- 
_ fore so strongly fortified a city should be taken; and 
_ Scipio’s fear, lest a successor might be appointed 
him whilst he should be employed in the siege, made 
him incline to clemency. 


A Peace concluded between the Carthaginians and the 
Romans. The End of the Second Punic War. 


_ The conditions of the peace dictated by Scipio 
to the Carthaginians were, * That the Carthaginians 
should continue free, and preserve their laws, their 
_ territories, and the cities they possessed in Africa 
before the war—That they should deliver up to the 
‘Romans all deserters, slaves, and prisoners belonging 
_ to them; all their ships, except ten triremes; al] the. 
_ e'ephants which they then had, and that they should 
not train up any more for war—That they should 
not make war out of Africa, nor even in that country, 
without first obtaining leave for that purpose from 
the Roman people—Should restore to Masinissa 
every thing of which they had dispossessed either 
him-or his ancestors—Should furnish money and corn 
to the Roman. auxiliaries, tii their ambassadors 
‘should be returned from Rome—Should pay to the 
- Romans ten thousand Euboic talents * of silver in 
_ fifty annual payments; and give a hundred hostages, 
who should be nominated by Scipio. And in order 
_ that they might have time to send to Rome, he agreed 
fo grant them a truce, upon condition that they 
should restore the ships taken during the former, 
without which they were not to expect either a truce 
_or peace.” 
_ When the deputies were returned to Carthage, 
they laid before the senate the conditions dictated 
by Scipio. But they appeared so intolerable to Gisgo, 
that rising up, he made a speech, in order to dissuade 
his citizens from accepting a peace on such shameful 
tPolyb. 1. xv. p. 704—707. Liv. ]. xxx. n. 36—44. 
* About $8,600,000:—making the annual payment about 
$172,000. = 
t+“ Raro simul hominibus bonam fortunam bonamque mentem 
dazi..- Populum Romanum eo invictum esse quod in secundis re- 
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terms. Hannibal, proveked at the calmness with 


| which such an orator was heard, took Gisgo by the 


arm, and dragged him from his seat. A behaviour 

so outrageous, and so remote from the manners of a 
free city like Carthage, raised an universal murmur 

Hannibal himself was vexed when he reflected on 

what he had done, and immediately made an apology 

forit. “ As I left,” says he, “your city at nine years 

of age, and did not return to it till after thirty-six 

years’ absence, I had full leisure to learn the arts of 
war, and flatter myself that 1 have made some im- 

provement in them. As for your laws and customs, 

it is no wonder I am ignorant of them, and | there- 

fore desire you to, instruct me in them.” He then 

expatiated on the indispensable necessity they were 

under of concluding a peace. He added, that they 

ought to thank the gods for having prompted the 

Romans to grant them a peace even on these con-. 
ditions. H+ pointed out to them the great importance 

of their uniting in opinion; and of not giving an 

opportunity, by their divisions, for the people to take 

an affair of this nature under their cognizance. ‘The 

whole city came over to his opinion; and accordingly 

the peace was accepted. ‘The senate made Scipio 

satisfaction with regard to the ships claimed by him; 

and after obtaining a truce for three months, they 

sent ambassadors to Rome. 

These Carthaginians, who were al] venerable for 
their years and dignity, were admitted immediately 
to an audience. Asdrubal, surnamed Hcedus, who 
was still an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and 
his faction, spoke first; and after having excused, to 
the best of his power, the people of Carthage, by 


imputing the rujture to the ambition of some parti- | — 


cular persons, |. added, that, had the Carthaginians 

listened to his counsels and those of Hanno, they 

would have been able to grant the Romans the peace 

for which they now were obliged to sue. “ But,”1 
continued he, “ wisdom and prosperity are very 

rarely found together. ‘The Romans are invincible, 

because they never suffer themselves to be blinded 

by good fortune. And it would be surprising should 

they act otherwise. Success dazzles those only to 

whom it is new and unusual; whereas the Romans 

ure so Much accustomed to conquer, that they are 

almost insensible to the charms of victory; and it 

may be said to their glory, that they have extended 

their empire, in some measure, more by the humanity 

they have shown to the conquered, than by the con- 
quest itself.” The other ambassadors spoke with a 

more plaintive tone of voice, and represented the 
calamitous state to which Carthage was going to be 

reduced, and the grandeur and power from which it 
was fallen. 

The senate and people being equally inclined to 
peace, sent full power to Scipio to conclude it; left 
the conditions to that general, and permitted him to 
bus sapere et consulare meminerit. Et herclé mirandum fuisse si 
aliter facerent. Ex insolentia, quibus nova bona fortuna sit, impo- 
tentes latitie insanire: populo Romano usitata ac propé obsoleta 


ex victoria gaudia esse; ac plus pené parcendo yictis, quam rin- 
cendo, imperium auxisse.” Liv. ]. xxx. n. 42. 
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march back his army, after the treaty should be 
concluded. 
_ The ambassadors desired leave to enter the city, 
to redeem some of their prisoners; and they found 
about two hundred whom they desired to ransom. 
But the senate sent them to Scipio, with orders that 
they should be restored without any pecuniary con- 
sideration, in case a peace should be concluded. 
The Carthaginians, on the return of their ambassa- 
dors, concluded a peace with Scipio, on the terms 
he himself had prescribed. They then delivered up 
to him more than five hundred ships, all which he 
_ barnt in sight of Carthage; a lamentable spectacle 
to the inhabitants of that ill-fated city! He struck 
off the heads of the allies of the Latin name, and 
hanged all the Roman citizens who were surrendered. 
~ up to him as deserters. 
_ When the time for the payment of the first tribute 
imposed by the treaty was expired, as the funds of 
the government were exhausted by this long and 
expensive war; the difficulty of levying so great a 
sum, threw the senate into deep affliction, and many 
could not refrain even from tears. Hannibal on this 
occasion is said to have laughed; and when he was 
reproached by Asdrubal Heedus, for thus insulting 
his country in the affliction which he had brought 
upon it, “ Were it possible,” says Hannibal, “ for my 
heart to be seen, and that as clearly as my counte- 
nance; you would then find that this laughter which 
offends. so much, flows not from an intemperate joy, 
but from a mind almost distracted with the public 
calamities. But is this laughter more unseasonable 
than your unbecoming tears? Then, then, ought you 
to have wept, when your arms were ingloriously 
taken from you, your ships burnt, and you were for- 
bidden to engage in any foreign wars. This was the 
mortal blow which laid us prostrate.—We are sen- 
_ sible of the public calamity, so far only as we have a 
personal concern in it; and the loss of our money 
gives us the most pungent sorrow. Hence it was, 
that when our city was made the spoil of the victor, 
when it was left disarmed and defenceless amidst so 
many powerful nations of Africa, who had at that 
time taken the field, not a groan, not a sigh was 
heard. But now, when you are called on to contri- 
bute individually to the tax imposed upon the state, 
you bewail and lament as if all were lost. Alas! I 
_ only wish that the subject of this day’s grief may not 
soon appear to you the least of your misfortunes.” 
Scipio, after all things were concluded, embarked 
in order to return to Italy. He arrived at Rome, 
through crowds of people, whom curiosity had drawn 
together to behold his march. ‘The most magnificent 
triumph that Rome had ever seen was decreed him, 
and the surname of Africanus was bestowed upon this 
«Lib. vi. p. 493, 494. * Liv. |. xxiv. n. 8 & 9. 
* A. M. 3804. A. Carth. 646. A. Rom. 548. Before J. C. 200. 
_ t Quilibet nautarum rectorumque tranquillo mari gubernare po- 
test: Ubi szva orta tempestas est, ac turbato mari rapitur vento 
navis, tum viro et gubernatore opus est. Non tranquillo navigamus, 


_sed jam aliquot procellis submersi pené sumu;3. Itaque quis ad 
gubernacula sedeat, summa cura provilendum ac precavendum 
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great man; an honour till then unknown, no person — 
before him having assumed the name of a vanquished _ 


nation. *Such was the conclusion of the second 
Punic war, after having lasted seventeen years. 


A short Reflection on the-Government of Carthage in the 
time of the Second Punic War. 


I shall conclude the particulars which relate to the 
second Punic war, with a reflection of " Polybius, 
which will show the difference between the two 
commonwealths of Rome and Carthage. It may be 
affirmed, in some measure, that at the beginning of 
the second Punic war, and in Hannibal’s time, Car- 
thage was in its decline. The flower of its youth, 
and its sprightly vigour, were already diminished. It 
had begun to fall from its exalted pitch of power, 
and was inclining towards its ruin; whereas Rome 
was then, as it were, in its bloom and prime of life, 


and swiftly advancing to the conquest of the universe. 


The reason of the declension of the one, and the rise 
of the other, is deduced, by Polybius, from the differ- 
ent form of government established in these common- 
wealths, at the time we are now speaking of. At 
Carthage, the common people had seized upon the 
sovereign authority with regard to public affairs, and 
the advice of their ancient men or magistrates was 
no longer listened to; all affairs were transacted by 
intrigue and cabal. To take no notice of the artifices 
which the faction, adverse to Hannibal, employed, 
during the whole time of his command, to perplex 
him; the single instance of burning the Roman ves- 
sels during a truce, a perfidious action to which the 
common people compelled the senate to lend their 
name and assistance, is a proof of Polybius’s assertion. 
On the contrary, at this very time, the Romans paid 
the highest regard to their senate, that is, to a body 
composed of the greatest sages; and their old men 
were listened to and revered as oracles. It is well 
known that the Roman people were exceedingly 


jealous of their authority, and especially in whatever _ 


related to the election of magistrates. * A century 


| of young men, who by lot were to give the first vote, 


which generally directed all the rest, had nomi- 
nated two consuls. On the bare remonstrance of 
Fabius, t who represented to the people, that in a 


tempest, like that with which Rome was then strug- | 


gling, the ablest pilots ought to be chosen to steer 
the vessel of the state; the century returned to their 
suffrages, and nominated other consuls. Polybius 
infers, that a people, thus guided by the prudence of 


old men, could not fail of prevailing over a state. 


which was governed wholly by the giddy multitude. 
And indeed, the Romans, under the guidance of the 


nobis est. 
a smooth sea:—but when the furious tempest is risen, and the ship 
is tossed by the winds on the troubled ocean, there is needed a man 
and a helmsman. 
we are almost immersed by storms. It thercfrre hehoves us to 
provide with the greatest care, who shall sit at de helm. 
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Any common sailor or steersman can guide the helm in © 


Our course is not smooth; but even now — 








wise counsels of their senate, gained at last the su- 
aS . ak . . 
_ periority with regard to the war considered in gene- 


ral, though they were defeated in several particular 


engagements; and established their power and gran- 
deur on the ruin of their rivals. 


The Interval between the Second and Third Punic War. - 


This interval, though considerable enough with 
_ regard to its duration, since it took up above fifty 
years, is very little remarkable as to the events which 
relate to Carthage. ‘They may be reduced to two 
* heads; of which the one relates to the person of 


_ Hannibal, and the other to some particular differ- 


ences between the Carthaginians and Masinissa king 
of the Numidians. We shall treat both separately, 
but at no great length. : 


SECT. I. Continuation of the. History of Hannibal. 


Wuen the second Punic war was ended, by the 
treaty of peace concluded with Scipio, Hannibal, as 
he himself observed in the Carthaginian senate, was 
forty-tive years of age. What we have farther to 
say of this great man, includes the space of twenty- 
five years. 


- Hanmbal undertakes and completes the Reformation of 
the Courts of Justice, and the Treasury of Carthage. 


_ After the conclusion of the peace, Hannibal, (at 

,cast at first,) was greatly respected in Carthage, 
where he filled the first employments of the state 
with honour and applause. Y He headed the Car- 
_ thaginian forces in some wars against the Africans: 
but the Romans, to whom the very name of Hanni- 
bal gave uneasiness, not being able to see him in 
- arms without displeasure, made complaints on that 
account, and accordingly he was recalled to Car- 
thage. 

On his return he was appointed pretor, which 
scems to have been a very considerable employment, 
and to have conferred great authority. Carthage is 
therefore going to be, with regard to him, a new 
theatre, as it were, on which he will display virtues 
and qualities of a quite different nature from those 
we have hitherto admired in him, and which will 
finish the picture of this illustrious man. 

Eagerly desirous of restoring the affairs of his 
afflicted country to their former happy condition, he 
wa: persuaded, that the two most powerful methods 
to make a state flourish, were, an exact and equal 
distribution of justice to all its subjects in general, 
and a scrupulous fidelity in the management of the 
public finances. The former,. by preserving an 
equality among the citizens, and making them enjoy 
~ guch a delightful, undisturbed liberty, under the 
protection of the laws, as fully secures their honour, 
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their lives, and properties ; unites the individuals of 


the commonwealth more closely together, and at- 
taches them more firmly to the state, to which they 
owe the preservation of all that is most dear and 
valuable to them. ‘The latter, by a faithful adminis- 
tration of the public revenues, supplies punctually the 
several wants and necessities of the state; keeps in 
reserve a never failing resource for sudden emergen- 
cies, and prevents the people from being burthened 
with new taxes, which are rendered necessary by 
extravagant profusion, and which chiefly contribute 
to make men harbour an aversion for the govern- 
ment. 
Hannibal saw, with great concern, the irregulari- 
ties which had crept equally into the administration 
of justice, and the management of the finances. Upon 
his being nominated pretor, as his love for regularity 
and order made him uneasy at every deviation from 
it, and prorxpted him to use his utmost endeavours 
to restore it; he had the courage to attempt the re- 
formation of this double abuse, which drew after. it a 
numberless multitude of others, without dreading, 
either the animosity of the old faction that opposed 
him, or the new enmity which his zeal for the re- 
public must necessarily draw upon him. 
” 'The judges exercised the most flagrant extortion 


with impunity. They were so many petty tyrants, © 


who disposed, in an arbitrary manner, of the lives 


and fortunes of the citizens; without the least possi- — 


bility of putting a stop to their injustice, because they 

held their commissions for life, and mutually sup- 

ported one another. Hannibal, as praetor, summoned 

before his tribunal an officer belonging to the bench 

of judges, who openly abused his power. Livy tells 

us that he was a questor. ‘This officer, who was of 
the opposite faction to Hannibal, and had already 

assumed all the pride and haughtiness of the judges, 

among whom he was to be admitted at the expiration 

of his present office, insolently refused to obey the 

summons. Hannibal was not of a disposition to suf- 

fer an affront of this nature tamely. Accordingly, 

he caused him to be seized by a lictor, and brought 
him before an assembly of the people. ‘There, not 
satisfied with directing his resentment. against this 

single officer, he impeached the whole bench of 
judges; whose insupportable and tyrannical pride 

was not restrained, either by the fear of the laws, or 
a reverence for the magistrates. And, as Hannibal 

perceived that he was heard with pleasure, and that 
the lowest and most inconsiderable of the people dis- 
covered, on this occasion, that they were no longer 
able to bear the insolent pride of these judges, who 
seemed to have a design upon their liberties, he 
proposed a law, (which accordingly passed,) by which 
it was enacted, that new judges should be chosen an- 
nually; with a clause, that none should continue in 
ofice beyond that term. This law, at the same time 
that it acquired him the friendship and esteem of the 
people, drew upon him, proportionably, the hatred of 
the greatest part of the grandees and nobility. 


zLiv. |. xxxiil. n. 46. 
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* He attempted another reformation, which cre- 
ated him new enemies, but gained him great honour. 
The public revenues were either squandered away 
by the negligence of those who had the management 
of them, or were plundered by the chief men of the 
city, and the magistrates; so that being in want of 
money to pay the annual tribute due to the Romans, 
the Carthaginians were going to levy it upon the 
gs in general. Hannibal, entering into a large 
detail of the public revenues, ordered an exact esti- 
mate of them to be laid before him; inquired in what 
manner they had been applied; the employments 


and ordinary expenses of the state: and having dis- | 


covered, by this inquiry, that the public funds had 
been in a great measure embezzled, by the fraud of 
the officers who had the management of them; he 
declared and promised, in a full assembly of the 
people, that, without laying any new taxes upon pri- 
vate men, the republic should hereafter be enabled 
to pay the tribute to the Romans; and he was as 
good as his word. “ The farmers of the revenues, 
whose plunder and rapine he had publicly detected, 
having accustomed themselves hitherto to fatten upon 
the spoils of their country, exclaimed * vehemently 
against these regulations, as if their own property 
had been forced out of their hands, and not the sums 
they had plundered from the public.” 


The Retreat and Death of Hannibal. 


> This double reformation of abuses raised great 
clamours against Hannibal. His enemies were wri- 
ting incessantly to the chief men, or to their friends, 
at Rome, to inform them, that he was carrying on a 
secret intelligence with Antiochus king of Syria; 
that he frequently received couriers from him ; and 
that this prince had privately dispatched agents to 
Hannibal, to concert with him the measures for car- 
rying on the war he was meditating: that, as some 
animals are so extremely fierce that it is impossible 
ever to tame them, in like manner this man was of 
so turbulent and implacable a spirit, that he could 
- not brook ease, and therefore would, sooner or later, 
break out again. These informations were listened 
to at Rome; and as the transactions of the preceding 
war had been begun and carried on almost solely by 
Hannibal, they appeared the more probable. How- 
ever, Scipio strongly opposed the violent measures 
which the senate were going to take on receiving 
this intelligence, by representing it as derogatory to 
the dignity of the Roman people, to countenance the 

2Liy. 1], xxiii. mn. 46, 47. bLiv. 1. xxiii. n. 45—49, 

¢Cic. de Orat. 1. ii. n. 75,76. _ 4Liy. 1. xxxiv. n. 60. 

* Tum vero isti quos paverat per aliquot atinos publicus pe- 
culatus, velut bonis ereptis, non furto eorum manibus extorto, in- 
fensi et irati, Romanos in Annibalem, et ipsos causam odii qua- 
rentes, instigabant.””? Liv. 

t It is probable that we should 1ead suos. 

A. M. 3812. A. Rom. 556. 
|| ‘* Hic Poenus libere respondisse fertur, multos se deliros senes 


spe vidisse : Sed qui magis quam Phormio deliraret vidisse ne- 
minem.” Stobeus, Serm. lii. gives the following account of this 
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support, with their authority, their unjust passions ; 





‘hatred and accusations of Hannibal's enemies ; te 


and obstinately to persecute him even in the very 


heart of his country; as though the Romans had not 


humbled him sufficiently, in driving him out of the 


field, and forcing him to lay down his arms. 

But notwithstanding these prudent remonstrances, 
the senate appointed three commissioners to go and 
make their complaints at Carthage, and to demand 
that Hannibal should be delivered up to them. On 
their arrival in that city, though other motives were 
speciously pretended, yet Hannibal was perfectly. 
sensible that himself alone was aimed at. Evening 
being come, he conveyed himself on board a ship, 
which he had secretly provided for that purpose ; on 
which occasion “ he bewailed his country’s fate more 
than his own.” “ Szepius patria quam { suorum 
eventus miseratus.” ‘This was the eighth year after 
the conclusion of the peace. The first place he 
landed at was Tyre; where he was received as in 
his second country, and had all the honours paid him 


a= 


which were due to his exalted merit.[ After staying — 


some days here, he set out for Antioch, which the 
king had lately left, and from thence waited upon 
him at Ephesus. ‘The arrival of so renowned a 


general gave great pleasure to the king; and did not — 


a little contribute to determine him to engage in war 
against Rome; for hitherto he had appeared waver- 
ing and uncertain on that head. ¢ In this city a phi- 
losopher, who was looked upon as the greatest orator 
of Asia, had the imprudence to make a long harangue 
before Hannibal, on the duties of a general, and the 
rules of the military art. The speech charmed the 
whole audience. But Hannibal being asked his 
opinion of it, “1 have seen,” says he, “ many old do- 
tards in my life, but this exceeds them all.” || 

The Carthaginians, justly fearing that Hannibal’s 
escape would certainly draw upon them the arms of 
the Romans, sent them advice that Hannibal was 


withdrawn to Antiochus.§ The Romans were very | 


much disturbed at this news; and the king might 
have turned it extremely to his advantage, had he 
known how to make a proper use of it. 

4 The first advice that Hannibal gave him at this 
time, and which he frequently repeated afterwards, 
was, to make Italy the seat of the war. He required 
an hundred ships, eleven or twelve thousand land 
forces, and offered to take upon himself the command 
of the fleet; to cross into Africa, in order to engage 
the Carthaginians in the war; and afterwards to 
make a descent upon Italy, during which the king 
himself should remain in Greece with his army, hold- 


ee ee ee ee 
matter: “AvviBac axsoac Yroiks ruvog émryepsvrog, dre 4 rodde 


povog arparnyoe iariv, tyéhace, vopitwy dddvaror eyat ixroce Tijc 
i pywr kpuretpiacg Thy by rarotc émcothpny exe. i. e. Hannibal 
hearing a Stoic philosopher undertake to prove that the wise man 
was the only general, laughed, as thinking it impossible for a man 
to have any skill in war without having long practised it. 

§ They did more, for they sent two ships to pursue Hannibal, 
and bring him back: they sold off his goods, razed hishouse ; and, 
by apublic decree, declared him an exile. Such was the grati- 


tude the Carthaginians showed to the greatest general they eves 
| had. Corn. Nep. in viléd Hannib.c.7. 
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_ ang himself constantly in readiness to cross over into 


__ Italy, whenever it should be thought expedient. This 





 — for his apprehension. 


_ was the only thing proper to be done, and the king 
_ very much approved the proposal at first. 


* Hannibal thought it expedient to prepare his 
friends at Carthage, in order to engage them the 
more strongly in his views. The transmitting of 
information by letters is not only unsafe, but they 
can give only an imperfect idea of things, and are 
never sufficiently particular. He therefore dispatched 
a trusty person with ample instructions to Carthage. 
This man was scarce arrived in the city, but his 
business was suspected. Accordingly, he was watch- 
ed and followed; and at last, orders were issued 
However, he eluded the vigi- 


_- lance of his enemies, and escaped in the night; after 


having fixed, in several public places, papers, which 

fully declared the object of his journey. The senate 

immediately sent advice of this to the Romans. 
 Villius, one of the deputies who had been sent 


_ Into Asia, to inquire into the state of affairs there, 


and, if possible, to discover the real designs of Antio- 
chus, found Hannibal in Ephesus. He had many 
conferences with him, paid him several visits, and 


 speciously affected to show a particular esteem for 


him on all occasions. But his chief aim, by all this 
designing behaviour, was to make him suspected, 
and to lesson his credit with the king, in which he 
succeeded but too well.* 

£ Some authors affirm, that Scipio was joined in 
this embassy ; and they even relate the conversation 
which that general had with Hannibal. They tell 
us, that the Roman having asked him, who, in his 
opinion, was the greatest captain that had ever lived ; 
he answered, Alexander the Great, because, with a 
handful of Macedonians, he had defeated numberless 
armies, and carried his conquests into countries so 
very remote, that it seemed scarcely possible for any 
man merely to travel so far. Being afterwards asked, 
to whom he gave the second rank ; he answered, to 
Pyrrhus, because this king was the first who under- 
stood the art of pitching a camp to advantage; no 
commander ever made a more judicious choice of his 
posts, was better skilled in drawing up his forces, or 
was more dexterous in winning the affection of 
foreign soldiers; insomuch, that even the people of 
Italy were more desirous to have him for their gover- 
nor, though a foreigner, than the Romans themselves, 
who had so long been settled in their country. Scipio 
proceeding, asked him next, whom he looked upon 
as the third: on which Hannibal made no scruple to 
assign that rank to himself. Here Scipio could not 
forbear laughing ; “ But what would you have said,” 
continued Scipio, “had you conquered me?” “I 
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would,” replied Hannibal, “ have ranked myself 
above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all the generals the 
world ever produced.” Scipio was not insensible of 
so refined and delicate a flattery, which he no ways 
expected; and which, by giving him no rival, seemed 
to insinuate, that no captain was worthy of being put 
in comparison with him. 

The answer, as told by ® Plutarch, is less witty, 
and not so probable. In this author, Hannibal gives 
Pyrrhus the first place, Scipio the second, and him- 
self the third. 

i Hannibal, sensible of the coldness with which 
Antiochus received him, ever since his conferences — 
with Villius or Scipio, took no notice of it for some — 
time, and seemed insensible of it. But at last he 
thought it advisable to come to an explanation with 
the king, and to open his mind freely to him. “ The 
hatred (says he) which I bear to the Romans, is 
known to the whole world. 1 bound myself to it by 
an oath, from my most tender infancy. It is this 
hatred that made me draw the sword against Rome 
during thirty-six years. Ht is this which, even in 
times of peace, has caused me to be driven from my 
native country, and forced to seek an asylum in your 
dominions. For ever guided, and fired by the same 
passion, should my hopes be frustrated here, | will 
fly to every part of the globe, and rouse up all nations 
against the Romans. I hate them, and will hate 
them eternally ; and be assured they bear me no less 
animosity. So long as you shall continue in the 
resolution to take up arms against them, you may 
rank Hannibal in the number of your best friends. 
But if other counsels incline you to peace, | declare 
to you, once for all, address yourself to others for 
advice, and not to me.” Such a speech, which came 
from his heart, and expressed the greatest sincerity, 
struck the king, and seemed to remove all his. sus- 
picions; so that he now resolved. to give Hannibal — 
the command of part of his fleet. 

* But what havoc is not flattery capable of making 
in courts and in the minds of princes! Antiochus 
was told, “that it was imprudent in him to put so 
much confidence in Hannibal, an exile, a Carthagi- 
nian, whose fortune or genius might suggest to him, 
in one day, a thousand different projects: that be- 
sides, this very fame'which Hannibal had acquired 
in war, and which he considered as his peculiar in- 
heritance, was too great for a man who fought only _ 
under the ensigns of another; that none but the 
king ought to be the general and conductor of the . 
war; and that it was incumbent on him to draw 
upon himself alone the eyes and attention of 4.’ 
men; whereas, should Hannibal be employe., he 
(a foreigner) would have the ghry :f all the suc- 





e Liv. 1. xxxiv. n. 61. 
fLiv. 1]. xxxv.n.14. Polyb. 1. iii. p. 166, 167. A. M. 3813. 
4. Rom. 557. 
g Liv. ]. xxxv. n. 14. Plutarch. in vita Flamin. &c. 
’Plut. in Pyrrho, p. 687. iLiv. lib. xxxv. n. 19. 
; k Liv. I. xxxv. n. 42, 43. 
® Polybius represents this application of Villius to Hannibal, as 





a premeditated design, in order to render him suspected to Antio-' 
chus, because of his intimacy with a Roman. Livy owns, that 
the affair succeeded as if it had been designed ; but, at the same 
time, he gives for a very obvious reason, another turn to this con-. 
versation; and says, that no. more was intended by it, than to 
sound Hannibal, and te remove any fears or apprehensions he might 
be under from the Romans, ; 
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cesses ascribed to him.” “No minds,” * says Livy, 
on this occasion, “are more susceptible of envy than 
those whose merit is below their birth and dignity; 
such persons always abhorring virtue and worth in 
others, for this reason alone, because they are strange 
and foreign to themselves.” This observation was 
fully verified on this occasion. Antiochus had been 
taken on his weak side ; a low and sordid jealousy, 
_ which is the defect and characteristic of little minds, 
extinguished every generous sentiment in that mo- 
_narch. Hannibal was now slighted and laid aside: 
however, he was greatly revenged on Antiochus, by 
the ill success this prince met with; showing how 
unfortunate that king is, whose soul is accessible to 
envy, and his ears open to the poisonous insinuation 
of flatterers, 

‘In a council held some time after, to which Han- 
nibal, for form’s sake, was admitted, he, when it came 
to his turn to speak, endeavoured chiefly to prove, 
that Philip of Macedon ought, on any terms, to be 
engaged to form an alliance with Antiochus, which 
was not so difficult as might be imagined. “ With 
regard,” says Hannibal, “to the operations of the 
war, I adhere immoveably to my first opinion; and 

_had my counsels been. listened to before, Tuscany 
and Liguria would now be all in a flame; and Han- 
n:hal (a name that strikes terrur into the Romans,) 
in Italy. Though I should not be very well skilled 
as to other matters, yet the good and ill success | 
have met with must necessarily have taught me 
sufficiently how to carry on a war against the Ro- 
mans. I have nothing now in my power, but to give 
you my counsel, and offer you my service. - May the 
gods give success to all your undertakings!” Hanni- 
bal’ssspeech’ was received with applause, but not one 
‘of his counsels was put in execution. 

-™ Antiochus, imposed upon and Julled asleep by 
his flatterers, remained quiet at Ephesus, after the 
‘Romans had driven him out of Greece; not once 
imagining that they would ever invade his dominions. 
Hannibal, who was now restored to favour, was for 


ever assuring him, that the war would soon be brought 


into Asia, and that he would soon see the enemy at 
his gates: that he must resolve, either to abdicate his 
throne, or oppose vigorously a people who grasped 
at the entire empire of the world. This discourse 
awakened, in some little measure, the king out of his 
lethargy, and prompted him to make some weak 
efforts. But, as his conduct was unsteady, after sus- 
taining many considerable losses, he was forced to 
terminate the war by an ignominious peace; one of 
the articles of which was, that he should deliver up 
Hannibal to the Romans. ,However, the latter did 
-_ not give him an opportunity to put it in execution, 


put retired to the island of Crete, to consider there: 


what course it would be best for him to take. 


m]bid. n. 41. 
Justin. ]. xxxii. c. 4, 
¢Cornel. Nep. in Annib, c. 10,11. Justin. |. xxxiii.c.4. A.M. 
3820. A. Rom. 564. 
pJustin. 1, xxxii c. 4. Comm. Nep. in vit. Annib. 
%Liy. 1]. xxxix. n. 5}. A.M. 3822, A, Rom. 566. 
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"The riches he had brought along with him, of 


which the pecple of the island got some notice, had 
like to have proved his ruin. Hannibal was never 


wanting in stratagems, and he had occasion to em- ~ 


ploy them now, to save both himself and his treasure. 
He filled several vessels with molten lead, the tops of 
which he just covered over with gold and silver. 
These he deposited in the temple of Diana, in pre- 
sence of several Cretans, to whose honesty, he said, 
he confided all his treasure. 


A strong guard was 


then posted round the temple, and Hannibal left at — 


full liberty, from a supposition that his riches were 
secured. But he had concealed them in hollow statues 
of brass, t which he always carried along with him. 


° And then, embracing a favourable opportunity to | 


make his escape, he fled to the court of Prusias king 
of Bithynia. 

It appears from history that. he made some stay in 
the court of this prince, who soon engaged in war 
with Eumenes king of Pergamus, a professed friend 
to the Romans. By means of Hannibal the troops 
of Prusias gained several victories both by land and 
sea. / 

P He employed a stratagem of an extraordinary 
kind, in a sea-fight. As the enemy’s fleet consisted 
of more ships than his, he had recourse to artifice. 


He put into earthen vessels all kinds of serpents, and 


ordered these vessels to be thrown into the enemy’s 
ships. His chief aim was to destroy Eumenes; and 
for that purpose it was necessary for him to find out 
which ship he was on board of. This Hannibal dis- 
covered by sending out a boat, upon pretence of 
conveying a letter to him. Having gained his point 


thus far, he ordered the commanders of the respec- | 


tive vessels to direct their attack principally against 
Eumenes’s ship. 
The 
rest of the ships of Pergamus sustained the fight with 
great vigiour, till the earthen vessels had been thrown 
into them. 
were very much surprised to find such weapons em- 
ployed against them. But when they saw themselves 
surrounded with the serpents, which darted out of 
these vessels when they flew to pieces, they were 
seized with dread, retired in disorder, and yielded 
the victory to the enemy. 

4 Services of so important a nature seemed to se- 
cure for ever to Hannibal an undisturbed asylum ai 
that prince’s court. However, the Romans wowld 
not suffer him to be easy there, but deputed Q. Fla- 
minius to Prusias, to complain of the protection he 
gave to Hannibal. The latter easily guessed the 
motive of this embassy, and therefore did not wait 
till his enemies had an opportunity of delivering 
him up. At first he attempted to secure himself by 
flight; but perceiving that the seven secret outlets, 





* ¢¢ Nulla ingenia tam prona ad invidiam sunt, quam eorum qui 
genus ac fortunam suam anims non equant: Quia virttitem et bo- 
num alienum oderunt.” | think it is better to read ‘ut bonuna 
alienum.”. dbsansaatig , 

t These statues were thrown out by him, in a place of public 
resort, as things of little value. Corn. NEP. 


They obeyed, and would have 
_taken it, had he not out-sailed his pursuers. 


At first they only langhed at this, and 
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_ which he had contrived in his palace, were all seized 
__ by the soldiers of Prusias, who, by perfidiously be- 
: _traying his guest; was desirous of making his court 
to the Romans; he ordered the poison, which he 
_ had long kept for this melancholy occasion, to be 
_ brought him: and taking it in his hand, “ Let us,” 
_ says he, “ free the Romans from the disquiet with 
which they have so long been tortured, since they 
have not patience to wait for an old man’s death. 
‘The victory which Flaminius gains over a man dis- 
armed and betrayed, will not do him much honour. 
This single day will be a lasting testimony of the 
great degeneracy of the Romans. Their fathers sent 
notice to Pyrrhus, to desire he would beware of a 
traitor who intended to poison him, and that ata 
_time when this prince was at war with them in the 
very centre of Italy; but their sons have deputed a 
_ person of consular dignity to spirit up Prusias, impi- 
_ ously to murder one who is not only his friend, but 
his guest.” After calling down curses upon Prusias, 
and having invoked the gods, the protectors and 
avengers of the sacred rights of hospitality, he swal- 
lowed the poison,* and died at seventy years of 
age. 
4 * This year was remarkable for the death of three 
_ great men, Hannibal, Philopcemen, and Scipio, who 
had this in common, that they all died out of their 
native countries, by a death little correspondent 
to the glory of their actions. The two first died 
_ by poison; Hannibal being betrayed by his host, 
and Philopcemen being taken prisoner in a battle 
against the Messenians and thrown into a-dungeon. 
As to Scipio, he banished himself, to avoid an 
unjust prosecution which was carrying on against 
him at Rome, and ended his days in @ kind of ob- 
scurity. 


The Character and Eulogium of Hannibal. 


This would be the proper place for representing 
the excellent qualities of Hannibal, who reflected 
so much glory on Carthage. But as] have attempted 
to draw his character t elsewhere, and to give a just 
idea of him, by making a comparison between him 
and Scipio, | think myself excused from giving his 
eulogium at large in this place. 

Persons who devote themselves to the profession of 
arms, cannot spend too much time in the study of this 
great man; who is looked upon, by the best judges, 

as the most complete general, in almost every respect, 
that ever the world produced. 

During the whole seventeen years that the war 

lasted, two errors only are objected to him: First, 
his not marching, immediately after the battle of 





* Plutarch, according to his custom, assigns him three different 
deaths. Some, says he, relate, that having wrapped his cloak 
- about his neck, he ordered his servant to fix his knees against his 
buttocks, and not to leave twisting till he had strangled him. 
Others say, that, in imitation of Themistocles and Midas, he drank 
bull’s blood. Livy tells us, that Hannibal drank a poison which 
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Cannz, his victorious army to Rome, in order te 
besiege that city: Secondly, his suffering their 
courage to be softened and enervated, during their 
winter-quarters at Capua: errors which only show 
that great men are not so in all things;} “summi 
enim sunt, homines tamen;” and which, perhaps, may 
be partly excused. 

But then, for these two errors, what a multitude 
of shining qualities appear in Hannibal! How ex- 
tensive were his views and designs, even in his most 
tender years! What greatness of soul! What intrepi- 
dity ! What presence of mind must he have possessed, 
to be able, even in the fire and heat of action, to turn 
every thing to advantage! With what surprising 
address must he have managed the minds of men, 
that, amidst so great a variety of nations which 
composed his army, who often were in want both 
of money and provisions, his camp was not once 
disturbed with any insurrection, either against him- _ 
self or any of his generals! With what equity, 
what moderation, must he have behaved towards 
his new allies, to have prevailed so far as to at- 
tach them inviolably to his interests, though he ~ 
was reduced to the necessity of making them sus- 
tain almost the whole burthen of the war, by quar- 
tering his army upon them, and levying contributions — 
in their several countries! Jn short, how fruitful must 
he have been in expedients, to be able to carry on,. - 
for so many years, a war in a remote country, in spite 
of the violent opposition made by a powerful faction 
at home, which refused him supplies of every kind, 
and thwarted him onall occasions! It may be affirmed, 
that Hannibal, during the whole series of this war, 
seemed the only prop of the state, and the soul of 


| every part of the empire of the Carthaginians ; who 


could never believe themselves conquered, till Han- 
nibal confessed that he himself was so. 
But our acquaintance with Hannibal will be very 


imperfect, if we consider him only at the head of. 


armies. ‘The particulars we learn from history, eon- 
cerning the secret intelligence he held with Philip of _ 
Macedon; the wise ‘counsels he gave to Antiochus, 

king of Syria ; the double reformation he introduced 

in Carthage, with regard to the management of the 

public revenues and the administration of. justice, 

prove that he was a great statesman. in every respect. 

So superior and universal was his genius, that it took 

in all parts of government; and so great were his 
natural abilities, that he was capable of acquitting 

himself in all the various functions of it with glory. 

Hannibal shone as conspicuously in the cabinet as in 

the field; equally able to fill the civil, as the military, 

employments. In a word, he united in his person. 
the different talents and merits of all professions, the 

sword, the gown and the finances. 


he always carried about him; and taking the cup into his hands, 
cried, Let us free, &c. In vité Flaminii. ene 

t Vol. Il. Of the Method of Studying and Teaching the Belles” 
Lettres. 


t Quintil. 
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He had some learning; and “though he was so 
much employed in military labours, and engaged in 
so many wars, he however found some leisure to 
devote to literature.”* Several smart repartees of 
Hannibal, which have been transmitted to us, show 
that he had a great fund of natural wit; and this he 
improved by the most polite education that could 


be Lestowed at that time, and in such a republic as_ 


Carthage. He spoke Greek tolerably well, and even 
wrote some books in that language. His preceptor 
was a Lacedemonian, named Sosilus, who, with Phi- 
fenius, a3ther Lacedemonian, accompanied him in 
all his expeditions. Both these undertook to write 
the history of this renowned warrior. 
-. With regard to his religion and moral conduct, he 
was not altogether so protligate and wicked as he is 
represented by ' Livy: “cruel even to inhumanity, 
more perfidious than a Carthaginian; regardless of 
truth, of probity, of the sacred ties of oaths ; fear- 
less of the gods, and utterly void of religion.” “ In- 
-humana crudelitas, perfidia plusquam Punica; nihil 
_ veri, nihil sancti, nullus deim metus, nullum jusju- 
_randum, nulla religio.” * According to Polybius, he 
rejected a barbarous proposal that was made him 
before he entered Italy, which was, to eat human 
flesh, at a time when his army was in absolute want 
of provisions. * Some years after, so far from treat- 
ing with barbarity, as he was advised to do, the dead 
body of Sempronius Gracchus, which Mago had sent 
him; he caused his funeral obsequies to be solemnized 
in presence of the-whole army. We have seen 
him, on many occasions, evince the highest reve- 
rence for the gods; and "Justin, who copied Tro- 
gus Pompeius, an author worthy of credit, observes, 
that he always showed uncommon moderation and 
continence, with regard to the great number of 
women taken by him during the course of so long a 
war; insomuch that no one would have imagined he 
had been born in Africa, where incontinence is the 
predominant vice of the country. Pudicitiamque 
eum tantam inter tot captives habuisse, ut in Africa 
natum quivis negaret.” 

His disregard of wealth, at a time when he had 
so many opportunities to enrich himself by the plun- 
der of the cities he stormed, and the nations he 
subdued, shows that he knew the true and genuine 
use which a general ought to make of riches, viz. 
to gain the affection of his soldiers, and to attach 
his allies to his interest, by diffusing his beneficence 
on proper occasions, and not being sparing in his 
rewards: a quality very essential, and at the same 
time as uncommon, in a commander. The only use 
- Hannibal made of money was to purchase success ; 
firmly persuaded, that a man who is at the head of 
affairs is sufficiently recompensed by the glory de- 
rived from victory. 

© Lib. xxi. n. 4. *Excerpt. € Polyb. p. 33, 
‘Excerpt. é Diod. p. 282. Liv. 1. xxv. n. 17. 
«Lib. xxxii. c. 4. 
«Excerpt. € Polyb. p. 34 et 37. 


_ © Atque hic tantus vir, tantisque bellis districtus, non nit 
temporis tribuit litteris,” &c, Conn. NeEp, in vita Annib. cap. 13. 











! indulsisse. ” 


t He led a regular, austere life: and even in times 


of peace, and in the midst of Carthage, when he was 
invested with the first dignity of the city, we are 
told that he never used to recline himself on a bed 
at meals, as was the custom in those ages, and that he 
drank but very little wine. 


manders, who often include, among the privileges of 
war and the duties of officers, the keeping of splen- 
did tables, and living luxuriously. 

I do not, however, pretend altogether to excul- 
pate Hannibal from all the errors with which he is 
charged. ‘Though he possessed an assemblage of the 
most exalted qualities, it cannot be denied that he 
had some little tincture of the vices of his country; 


and that it would be difficult to excuse’ some actions - 


and circumstances of his life. * Polybius observes, 
that Hannibal was accused of avarice in Carthage, 
and of cruelty in Rome. He adds, on the same oc- 
casion, that people were very much divided in opin- 
ion concerning him; and it would be no wonder, as 


| he had made himself’ so many enemies in both cities, 


that they should have drawn him in disadvantageous 
colours. 
should be taken for granted, that all the defects with 
which he is charged are true; yet that they were not 
so much owing ‘to his nature and disposition, as to 


the difficulties with which he was surrounded, in the ~ 


course of so long and laborious a war; and to the 
complacency he was obliged to show to the general 
officers, whose assistance he absolutely wanted, for 
the execution of his various enterprises; and whom 
he was not always able to. restrain, any more than he 
could the soldiers who fought under them. 


SECT. I]. Dissensions between the Carthagimans and 
Masinissa, King of Numidia. 


Amone the conditions of the peace granted to 
the Carthaginians, was one, which enacted that 


they should restore to Masinissa all the territories 


and cities he possessed before the war; and further, 
Scipio, to reward the zeal and fidelity which that 
monarch had shown towards the Romans, had added 
to his dominions those of Syphax. This present af- 
terwards gave rise to disputes and quarrels between 
the Carthaginians and Numidians. 


These two princes, Syphax and Masinissa, were 


both kings in Numidia, but reigned over different 
nations. ‘The subjects of Syphax were called Mase- 
suli, and their capital was Cirtha. Those of Masi- 
nissa were the Massyli; but they are better known 
by the name of Numidians, which was common to 
them both. Their principal strength consisted in 


their cavalry. They always rode without saddles, . 





t & Cibi potionisque, desiderio naturali, non voluptate, modus 
finitus.”? Lav. |. xxiv n. 4, 

‘ Constat Annibalem, nec tum cim Romano tonantem belle 
Italia contremuit, nec cum reversus Carthaginem summum impe- 
rium tenuit, aut éubantem coenasse, aut plus quam sextario vind 
JusTin. ], xxxii. c. 4. - 


So regular and uniform | 
a life may serve as an illustrious example to our com-_ 


But Polybius is of opinion, that though it 











_ and some even without bridles, whence * Virgil calls 
them Numide infrem. 
re 2JIn the beginning of the second Punic war, Sy- 
_ phax siding with the Romans, Gala, the father of 
Masinissa, to check the career of so powerful a 
_ neighbour, thought it his interest to join the Car- 
_ thaginians, and accordingly sent out against Syphax 
--a powerful army under the conduct of his son, at 
_ that time but seventeen years of age. Syphax, being 
- overcome in a battle, in which it is said he lost thirty 
thousand men, escaped into Mauritania. However, 
_ the face of things was afterwards greatly changed. . 
: > Masinissa, after his father’s death, was often re- 
_-duced to the brink of ruin; being driven from his 
kingdom by an usurper; pursued warmly by Syphax; 
in danger every instant of falling into the hands of 
his enemies; destitute of forces, money, and of every 
resource. He was at that time in alliance with the 
Romans, and the friend of Scipio, with whom he 
had an interview in Spain. His misfortunes would 
not permit him to bring great succours to that ge- 
neral. When Lelius arrived in Africa, Masinissa 
joined him with a few horse, and from that time con- 
_ tinued inviolably attached to the Roman interest. 
~  ©Syphax, on the contrary, having married the famous 
Sophonisba, daughter of Asdrubal, went over to the 
Carthaginians. . 
4 The fate of these two princes again changed, but 
_ the change was now final. Syphax lost a great battle, 
and was taken alive by the enemy. Masinissa, the 
victor, besieged Cirtha, his capital, and took it. But 
he met with a greater danger in that city than he 
had faced in the field; and this was Sophonisba, 





whose charms and endearments he was unable to re- | 


sist. ‘To secure this princess to himself, he married 

her; but a few days after, he was obliged to send her 
a dose of poison, as her nuptial present; this being 
the only way that he could devise to keep his pro- 
mise with his queen, and preserve her. from the 
power of the Romans. 

This was a considerable error in itself, and one 
that could not fail to disoblige a nation that was so 
jealous of its authority: but this young prince glo- 

_ riously made amends for his fault, by the signal ser- 
vices he afterwards rendered to Scipio. ° We ob- 
served, that after the defeat and capture of Syphax, 
the dominions of this prince were bestowed upon 
him; and that the Carthaginians were forced to re- 
store all he possessed before. This gave rise to the 
divisions which we are now going to relate. 

{A territory situated towards the sea-side, near the 
lesser Syriis, was the subject of the dispute. ‘The 
country was very rich, and the soil extremely fruit- 


ful; a proof of which is, that the city of Leptisalone, | 


which belonged to that territory, paid daily a talent 
to the Carthaginians, by way of tribute. Masinissa 
had seized part of this territory. Each side dis- 
patched deputies to Rome, to plead the cause of their 
_ aLLiv. 1. xxiv. n. 48, 49. : 
eJLiv. I. xxix. n. 29—34. 

_ ¢Liv. xxx. n. 44. 
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respective superiors before the senate. ‘This assem- 
bly thought proper to send Scipio Africanus, with 
two other commissioners, to examine the controversy 
upon the spot. However, they returred without 
coming to any decision, and left the business in the 
same uncertain state in which they had found it. 
Possibly they acted in this manner by order of the 
senate, and had received private instructions to fa- 
vour Masinissa, who was then possessed of the district 
in question. 

& Ten years after, new commissioners haviug been 
appointed to examine the same affair, they acted as 
the former had done, and left the whole undeter- 
mined. 

After the like distance of time, the Carthaginians 
again brought the#r complaint before the senate, but 
with greater importunity than before. They repre- 
sented, that besides the lands at first contested, Masi- 
nissa had, during the two preceding years, dispos- 
sessed them of upwards of seventy towns and castles: 
their hands were bound up by that article of the last 
treaty, which forbade their making war upon any of 
’the allies of the Romans: that they could no Jonger 
bear the insolence, the avarice, and cruelty of that 
prince: that they were deputed to Rome with three 
requests, (one of which they desired might be imme- 
diately complied with.) viz. either that the affair 
might be examined and decided by the senate; or, 
secondly, that they might be permitted to repel force 
by force, and defend themselves by arms; or, lastly, 
that, if favour was to prevail over justice, they then 
entreated the Romans to specify once for all, which 
of the Carthaginian lands they were desirous should 
be given up to Masinissa, that they, by this means, 
might hereafter know what they had to depend on; 
and that the Roman people would show scme mode- 
ration in their behalf, at a time that this prince set. 
no other bounds to his pretensions, than his insatia- 
ble avarice. The deputies concluded with beseech- 
ing the Romans, that, if they had any cause of com- 
plaint against the Carthaginians since the conclusion 
of the last peace, they themselves would punish 
them; and not give them up to the wild eaprice of a 
prince, by whom their liberties were made precari- 
ous, and their lives insupportable. After ending their 
speech, being pierced with grief, shedding floods of 
tears, they fell prostrate upon the earth; a spectacle 
that moved all who were present to compassion, and 
raised a violent hatred against Masinissa. Gulussa, 
his son, who was then present, being asked wnat he 
had to reply, he answered, that his father hau not 
given him any instructions, not knowing that any 
thing would be laid to his charge. He only desired 
the senate to reflect, that the circumstance which 
drew all this hatred upon him from the Carthagini- 
ans, was, the inviolable fidelity with which he had 
always been attached to the side of the Romans. 
The senate, after hearing both sides, answered, that 

eld. 1. xl. n. 17. A. M. 3823, A. Rom. 567. 


hfd. 1. xlit. n. 23, 24. A. M. 3833. A. Rom. 577 
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they were inclined to do justice to either party to 
whom it might be due: that Gulussa should set out 
immediately with their orders to his father, who was 
thereby commanded to send immediately deputies 
with those of Carthage: that they would do all that 
lay in their power to serve him, but not to the preju- 
dice of the Carthaginians: that it was but just the 
ancient limits should be preserved: and that it was 
far from being the intention of the Romans, to have 
the Carthaginians dispossessed, during the peace, of 
those territories and cities which had been left them 
by the treaty. The deputies of both powers were 
then dismissed with the usual presents. . 

But all these assurances were but mere words. 
It is plain that the Romans did not once endeavour 


to satisfy the Carthaginians, or do them the least | 


justice; and that they protracted the business, on 
purpose to give Masinissa time to establish himself 
in his.usurpation, and weaken his enemies. 

X A new deputation was sent to examine the affair 
-upon the spot, and Cato was one of the commission- 

ers. On their arrival, they asked the parties if they 
~ were willing to abide by their determination. 
sinissa readily complied. ‘The Carthaginians an- 
swered, that they had fixed a rule to which they ad- 
hered, and that this was the treaty which had been 
concluded by Scipio; and desired that their cause 
- might be examined with all possible rigour. They 
therefore could not come to any decision. The de- 
puties visited all the country, and found it in a very 
good condition, especially the city of Carthage: and 
they were surprised to see it, after having been in- 
volved in such a calamity, so soon again raised to so 
exalted a pitch of power and grandeur. The depu- 
ties, on their return, did not fail to acquaint the 
senate with this circumstance; and declared, Rome 
could never be in safety, so long as Carthage should 
subsist. From this time, whatever affair-was debated 
in the.senate, Cato always added the following words 
to his opinion, “ and | conclude that Carthage ought 
to be destroyed.” This grave senator did not give 
himself the trouble to prove, that bare jealousy of 
the growing power of a neighbouring state, is a war- 
rant sufficient for destroying a city, contrary to the 
faith of treaties. Scipio Nasica, on the other hand, 
was of opinion, that the ruin of this city would draw 
after it that of their commonwealth; because the 
Romans having then no rival to fear, would quit the 
ancient severity of their manners, and abandon them- 
sclves to luxury and pleasures, the never-failing sub- 
verters of the most flourishing empires. 

Inthe mean time, divisions broke out in Car- 
thage. The popular faction, being now become su- 
perior to that of the grandees and senators, sent forty 

'Polyb. p. 951. 

tk App. de Bell. Pun. p. 37. A: M. 3848. A. Rom. 592, 

lApp. p. 38. mApp. de bell. Pun. 40. Ibid. 

* Emporium, or Emporia, was a country of Africa, on the Les- 
ger Syrtis, in which Leptis stood. No part of the Carthaginian 
dominions was more fruitful than this. Polybiws, 1. i. says, that 


the revenue that arose from this place was so considerable, that 
all their hopes were alinost founded on it, iv aig (viz. their reve- 
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citizens into banishment; and bound the people by 
an oath, never to suffer the least mention to be made 
of recalling those exiles. ‘They. withdrew to the | 
court of Masinissa, who dispatched Gulussa and Mi- 
cipsa, his two sons, to Carthage, to solicit their re- — 
call. However, the gates of the city were shut 
against them, and one of them was closely pursuea 
by Hamilcar, one of the generals of the republic. 
This gave occasion to a new war, and accordingly 
armies were levied on both sides. A battle was 
fought; and the younger Scipio, who afterwards ~ 
ruined Carthage, was spectator of it. He had been 
sent from Lucullus, (who was then carrying on war 
in Spain, and under whom Scipio then served,) to 
Masinissa, to desire some elephants frum that mo- 
narch. During the whole engagement, he stood upon 
a neighbouring hill; and was surprised to sce Masi- 
nissa, then upwards of eighty years of age, mounted 
(agreeably to the custom of his country) on a horse 
without a saddle, flying from rank to rank like a 
oung officer, and sustaining the most arduous toils. 
The fight was very obstinate, and continued from 
morning till night; but at last the Carthaginians gave 
way. Scipio used to say afterwards, that he had 
been present at many battles, but at none with so 
much pleasure as at this; having never before be- 
held so formidable an army. engage, without any 
danger or trouble to himself. And being very con- — 
versant in the writings of Homer, he added, that, till 
his time, there were but two more who had had the 
pleasure of being spectators of such an action, viz. 
Jupiter from mount Ida, and Neptune from Samo- 
thrace, when the Greeks and Trojans fought before 
Troy. I know not whether the sight of a hundred 
thousand men (for so many there were) butchering 
one another, can administer a‘real pleasure; or 
whether such a pleasure is consistent with the senti- 
ments of humanity, so natural to mankind. 

™ The Carthaginians, after the battle was over, 


| entreated Scipio to terminate their contests with 


Masinissa. Accordingly, he heard both parties, and 
the Carthaginians consented to yield up the territory 
of Emporium, * which had been the first cause of the 
dispute, to pay Masinissa two hundred talents of sil- 
ver down, and eight hundred more, at such times as 
should be agreed.{ But Masinissa insisting on the 
return of the exiles, and the Carthaginians being 
unwilling to agree to this proposition, they did not 
come to any decision. Scipio, after having paid 
his compliments, and returned thanks to Masinissa, 
set out with the elephants for which he had been 
sent. : 

" The king, immediately after the battle was over, 
had blocked up the enemy’s camp, which was pitched 
nues from Emporia) eiyov rac peyiorac thridac. To this was ow- 
ing their care and state-jealousy above mentioned, lest the Ro- 
mans should sail beyond the Fair Promontory that lay before Car= 
thage, and becoine acquainted with a country which might in- 
duce them to attempt its conquest. ores 
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upon a hill, so that neither troops nor provisions 
_ could come to them. During this interval, there ar- 
rived deputies from Rome, with orders from the 
senate to decide the quarrel, in case the king should 
_ be defeated; otherwise, to leave it undetermined, 
and to give the king the strongest assurances of the 
_ continuation of their friendship; and they complied 
_ with the latter injunction. In the mean time, the 
_ famine daily increased in the enemy’s camp, and to 
_ add to their calamity, it was followed by a plague, 
_ which made dreadful havoc. Being now reduced to 
_ the last extremity, they surrendered to Masinissa, 
_ promising to deliver up the deserters, to pay him 
ive thousand talents * of silver in fifty years, and re- 
store the exiles, notwithstanding their oaths to the 
contrary. They all submitted to the ignominious 
ceremony of passing under the yoke, { and were dis- 
- missed, with only one suit of clothes for each. Gu- 
_ Jussa, to satiate his vengeance for the ill treatment, 
which, as we before observed, he had met with, sent 
- out against them a body of cavalry, whom, from their 
great weakness, they could neither escape nor resist. 
So that of fifty-eight thousand men, very few re- 

_ turned to Carthage. 





The Third Punic War. 


t The third Punic war, (which was less considera- 

_ ble than either of the two former, with regard to the 

- number and greatness of the battles, and its continu- 
_ance, which was only four years,) was still more re- 
- markable with respect to the success and event of it, 
as it ended in the total ruin and destruction of Car- 
thage. . 

_ ° The inhabitants of this city, from their last de- 
feat, knew what they had to fear from the Romans; 
who had uniformly displayed great ill-will towards 

them, as often as they had addressed them upon 
their disputes with Masinissa. To prevent the con- 
sequences of it, the Carthaginians, by a decree of 

- the senate, impeached Asdrubal, general of the army, 

and Carthalo, commander of the || auxiliary.forces, 

a3 guilty of high treason, for being the authors of the 
war against the king of Numidia. They then sent 
a deputation to Rome, to inquire what opinion that 
republic entertained of their Jate proceedings, and 

_ what was desired of them. The deputies were coldly 

answered, that it was the business of the senate and 

people of Carthage to know what satisfaction was 
due to the Romans. A second deputation bringing 
~ them no clearer answer, they fell into the greatest 

_-dejection; and being seized with the strongest ter- 

rors, from the recollection of their past sufferings, 
they fancied the enemy was already at their gates, 
and imagined to themselves all the dismal conse- 

.- P Plut. in vit. Cat. p. 352. 

9 Plin. |. xv. c. 18. 

oe rPlut. ibid. in vita Cat. 
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quences of a long siege, and a city taken sword in 
hand. ' 

P In the mean time, the senate debated at Rome 
on the measures it would be proper for them to take ; 
and the disputes between Cato the Elder and Scipio 
Nasica, (who entertained totally different opinions 
on this subject,) were renewed. The former, on his 
return from Africa, had declared, in the strongest 
terms, that he had found Carthage, not as the Romans 
supposed it to be, exhausted of men or money, or in 
a weak and humble state; but, on the contrary, 
crowded with vigorous young men, and abounding 
with immense quantities of gold and silver, and pro- - 
digious magazines of arms and all warlike stores; 
and so haughty and confident on account of this 
force, that its hopes and ambition had no bounds. 
It is farther said, that, after he had ended his speech, 
he threw out of the lappet of his robe, in the midst 
of the senate, some African figs ; and, as the senators 
admired their beauty and size, 4“ Know,” says he, 
“that it is but three days since these figs were 
gathered. Such is the distance between the enemy — 
and us.” ine 

"Cato and Nasica had each of them their reasons 
for voting as they did. Nasica, observing that the 
people had risen to such a height of insolence as led 
them into excesses of every kind, that their prosperity 
had swelled them with a pride which the senate it- - 
self was not able to check, and that their power was 
become so enormous that they were able to draw 
the city by force into every mad design they might 
undertake,—was desirous that they should continue 
in fear of Carthage, in order that this might serve as 
a curb to restrain and check their audacious conduct. 
For it was his opinion, that the Carthaginians were 
too weak to subdue the Romans; and at the same 
time too strong to be considered by them in a con- 
temptible light. With regard to Cato, he thought, 
that as his countrymen had become haughty and . 
insolent by success, and plunged headlong into profli- 
gacy of every kind, nothing could be more dangerous, 
than for them to have for a rival and enemy, a city 
that till now had been powerful, but was become, 
even by its misfortunes, more wise and provident 
than ever; and not to remove the fears of the inhabi- 
tants entirely with regard to a foreign power, since | 
they had, within their own walls, all the opportu- 
nities of indulging themselves in excesses of every 
kind. 

To lay aside, for one instant, the laws of equity, 
I leave the reader to determine, which of these two 
great men reasoned most justly, according to the 
maxims of sound policy, and the true interest of a 
state. One undoubted circumstance is, that all histo- 
rians have observed a sensible change in the conduct . 
and government of the Romans, immediately after 


ae 
. laid across, under which vanquished enemies were obliged to pass. 
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the ruin of Carthage :* that vice no longer made its’ 
way into Rome with a timorous pace, and as it were 


by stealth ; but appeared barefaced, and seized, with 
astonishing rapidity, upon all orders of the republic: 
that the senators, plebeians, in a word, all conditions, 
_ abandoned themselves to luxury and: voluptuousness, 
without moderation or sense of decency, which oc- 
casioned, as it must necessarily, the ruin of the state. 
“The first Scipio,” t says Paterculus, speaking of the 
Romans, “had laid the foundations of their future 
grandeur; and the last, by his conquests, opened a 
door to all manner of luxury and dissoluteness. For, 
after Carthage, (which obliged Rome to stand for ever 
on its guard, by disputing empire with that city,) had 
been totally destroyed, the depravity of manners was 
no longer slow in its progress, but swelled at once 
into the utmost excess of corruption.” 

‘ Be this as it may, the senate resolved to declare 
war against the Carthaginians; and the reasons or 
pretences urged for it were, their having maintained 
ships contrary to the tenor of the treaty, and their 
having sent an army out of their territories against 
a prince who was in alliance with Rome, and whose 
son they had treated ill, at the time that he was ac- 
companied by a Roman ambassador. 

“An event, that chance occasioned to happen very 
fortunately, at the time that the senate of Rome was 
debating on the affair of Carthage, doubtless contri- 
buted very much to make them take that resolution. 
This was the arrival of deputies from Utica; who 
came to surrender up themselves, their effects, their 
lands, and their city, into the hands of the Romans. 
Nothing could have happened more seasonably. Utica 
was the second city of Africa, vastly rich, and had a 

port equally spacious and commodious : it stood with- 

in sixty furlongs of Carthage, so that it might serve 
as a place of arms in the attack of that city. The 
Romans now hesitated no longer, but formally pro- 
claimed war. M. Manilius and L. Marcius Censori- 
nus, the two consuls, were desired to set out as soon 
as possible. They had secret orders from the senate, 
not to end the war but by the destruction of Car- 
thage. The consuls immediately left Rome, and 
stopped_at Lilybzeum in Sicily. ‘They had a con- 
siderable fleet, on board of which were fourscore 
thousand foot and about four thousand horse. 

* The Carthaginiahs were not yet acquainted with 
the resolutions which had been taken at Rome. ‘The 
answer brought back by their deputies had only 
increased their fears, viz. “It was the business of 
the Carthaginians to consider what satisfaction was 
tue to the Romans.” This made them not know 


what course to take. At last they sent new deputies, — 


whom they invested with full powers to act as they 
should see fit; and even (what the former wars could 


tApp. p. 42. “App. p. 42. A. M. 3856. A. Rom. 600, 
*Polyb. excerpt. legat. p. 972. y Ibid. 

* “Ubi Carthago, et amuia imperil Romani ab stirpe interiit, 
Fortuna sevire ac miscere omnia cepit.” Sallust. in bell. Catilin. 
‘¢ Ante Carthaginem deletam populus et senatus Romanus pla- 
cide modestéque inter ce Remp. tractabant.—Metus hostilis in 
bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi formido illa mentibus 
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never make them stoop to,) to declare, that the Car 


thaginians “ gave up themselves, and all they pos: — 





sessed, to the will and pleasure of the Romans.” — 


This, according to the import of the clause, se suaque 
eorum aibitrio permittere, was submitting themselves, 
without reserve, to the power of the Romans, and 
acknowledging themselves their vassals. Neverthe- 
less, they did not expect any great success from this 
condescension, though so very mortifying ; because, 
as the Uticans had been beforehand with them on 
that occasion, this circumstance had deprived them 
of the merit of a ready and voluntary submission. 

The deputies, on their arrival at Rome, were in- 
formed that war had been proclaimed, and that the 
army had set out. The Romans had dispatched a 
courier to Carthage with the decree of the senate ; 
and to inform that city, that the Roman fleet had 
sailed. The deputies had therefore no time for de- 
liberation, but delivered up themselves, and all they 
possessed, to the Romans. In consequence of ‘this 
behaviour, they were answered, that since they haa 
at last taken a right step, the senate granted them 
their liberty, the enjoyment of their laws, their terri- 
tories, and other possessions, whether public or 
private, provided that, within the space of thirty 
days, they should send as hostages to Lilybaeum three 
hundred young Carthaginians of the first distinction, 
and comply with the orders of the consuls. This 
last condition filled them with inexpressible anxiety : 
but the concern they were under would not allow 
them to make the least reply, or to demand an ex- 
planation; nor indeed would it have been to any 
purpose. They therefore set out for Carthage, and 
there gave an account of their embassy. 

y All the articles of the treaty were extremely se- 
vere with regard to the Carthaginians ; but the silence 
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of the Romans, with respect to the cities of which _ 


no notice was taken in the concessions which that 
people was willing to make, perplexed them exceed-— 
ingly. But all they had to do was to obey. After 
the many former and recent losses which the Car- 
thaginians had sustained, they were by no means in 
a condition to resist such an enemy, since they had 
not been able to oppose Masinissa. Troops, provisions, 
ships, allies, in a word, every thing was wanting, and 
hope and vigour more than all the rest. 
They did not think it proper to wait till the thirty 
days, which had been allowed them, were expired, 
but immediately sent their hostages, in hopes of soft- 
ening the enemy by the readiness of their obedience, 
though they dared not flatter themselves with the 
expectation of meeting with favour on this occasion. 
These hostages were the flower, and the only hopes, 
of the noblest families of Carthage. Never was any 
spectacle more moving; nothing was now heard but 





decessit, illicet ea, que secund res amant, lascivia atque superbia 
incessere.””? Idem in bello Jugurthino. 

t “ Potentiz Romanorum prior Scipio viam aperuerat, luxurize 
posterior aperuit. Quippe remoto Carthaginis metu, sublataqua 
imperil zmula, non gradu, sed precipiti cursu 4 virtute descitum, 
ad vitia transcursum.” Vel Patere. }, ii. c. 1. 
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ies, nothing seen but tears, and all places echoed 
with groans and lamentations. But above all, the 
disconsolate mothers, bathed in tears, tore their 
ishevelled hair, beat their breasts, and, as if grief 
and despair had distracted them, they yelled in such 
a manner as might have moved the most savage 
breasts to compassion. But the scene was much 
more mournful, when the fatal moment of their se- 
_ paration was come; when, after having accompanied 
their dear children to the ship, they bid them a long 
last farewell, persuaded that they should never see 
_ them more; bathed them with their tears; embraced 
_ them with the utmost fondness ; clasped them eagerly 
in their arms; could not be prevailed upon to part 
_ with them, till they were forced away, which was more 
_ grievous and afflicting than if their hearts had been 
torn out of their breasts. The hostages being arrived 
_ in Sicily, were carried from-thence to Rome; and 
the consuls told the deputies, that when they should 
- arrive at Utica, they would acquaint them with the 
_ orders of the republic. 
: * In such a situation of affairs, nothing’can be more 
_ grievous than a state of uncertainty, which, without 
_. descending to particulars, gives occasion to the mind 
_ to image to itself every misery. . As soon as it was 
__ known that the fleet was arrived at Utica, the depu- 
ties repaired to the Roman camp; signifying, that 
they were come in the name of their republic, in 
order to receive their commands, which they were 
_ ready to obey. The consul, after praising their good 
_ disposition and compliance, commanded them to 
_ deliver up to him, without fraud or delay, all their 
_-arms. ‘This they consented to, but besought him to 
reflect on the sad condition to which he was reducing 
_ them, at a time when Asdrubal, whose quarrel against 
_ them was owing to no other cause than their perfect 
submission to the orders of the Romans, had ad- 
vanced almost to their gates, with an army of twenty 
_ thousand men. - The answer returned them was, that 
the Romans would set that matter right. 
| * This order was immediately put in execution. 
_ There arrived in the camp a long train of waggons, 
_ loaded with all the preparations of war, taken out 
of Carthage—two hundred thousand complete sets of 
armour, a numberless multitude of darts and javelins, 
with two thousand engines for shooting darts and 
_.stones.* Then followed the deputies of Carthage, 
“accompanied by the most venerable senators and 
_ priests, who came purposely to try to move the Ro- 
mans to compassion in this critical moment, when 
__ their sentence was going to be pronounced, and their 
fate would be irreversible. Censorinus, the consul 
_ (for it was he who had all along spoken,) rose up for 
a moment at their coming, and expressed some kind- 
ness and affection for them; but suddenly assuming 
_-a grave and severe countenance, “I cannot.” says 
he, “but commend the readiness with which you 
execute the orders of the senate. They have com- 
ae zPolyb. p. 975. Appian, p. 45, 46. 
‘e 2Appian, p. 46. 
*Appian, p. 46—53. . 
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| manded me to tell you, that it 1s their absolute will 
and pleasure that you depart out of Carthage, which 
they have resolved to destroy ; and that you remove 
into any other part of your dominions which you 
shall think proper, provided it be at the distance of 
eighty stadia t from the sea.” 

>The instant the consul had pronounced this ful- 
minating decree, nothing was heard among the Car- 
thaginians but lamentable shrieks and howlings. 


knew where they were, nor what they did; but rolled 
‘themselves in the dust, tearing their clothes, and 
unable to vent their grief any otherwise, than by 
broken sighs and deep groans. Being afterwards a 
little recovered, they lifted up their hands with the 
air of suppliants, one moment towards the gods, and 
the next towards the Romans, imploring their mercy 
and justice towards a people, who would soon be 
reduced to the extremes of despair. But as both 
gods and men were deaf to their fervent prayers, 
they soon changed them into reproaches and impre- 
cations; bidding the Romans call to mind, that there 
were such beings as avenging deities, whose severe 
eyes were for ever open on guilt and treachery. 
The Romans themselves could not refrain from tears 
at so moving a spectacle, but their resolution was 
fixed. The deputies could not even prevail so far, 
as to get the execution of this order suspended, till 
they should have an opportunity of presenting them- 
selves again before the senate, to attempt, if possible, 
to get it revoked. 
mediately, and carry the answer to Carthage. 

° The people waited for their return with such an 
impatience and terror, as words could never express. 
It was scarce possible for them to break through the 
crowd that flocked round them, to hear the answer 
which was but too strongly painted in their faces. 
When they were come into the senate, and had de- 
clared the barbarous orders of the Romans, a genera} 
shriek informed the people of their fate; and, from 
that instant, nothing was seen and heard in every 
part of the city but howling and despair, madness 
and fury. 

The reader will here give me leave to interrupt 
the course of the history for a moment, to reflect on 
the conduct of the Romans. It is great pity that the 
fragment of Polybius, where an account is given of 
this deputation, should end exactly in the most in- 
teresting part of this narrative. J should set a much 
higher value on one short reflection of so judicious 
an author, than on the long harangues which Appian 
ascribes to the deputies and the consul. 1 can never 
believe that so rational, judicious, and just a man as 
Polybius, could have approved the proceedings 91 
the Romans on the present occasion. We do not 
here discover, in my opinion, any of the characteris- 
tics which anciently distinguished them; that great- 
ness of soul, that rectitude, that.utter abhorrence o1 











* Baliste or Catapult. 
| + Four leagues, or twelve miles. 
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all mean artifices, frauds, and impostures, which, as 
_ is somewhere said, formed no part of the Roman 
disposition; minume Romanis artibus. Why did not 
the Romans attack the Carthaginians by open force? 
Why should they declare expressly in a treaty, (a 
most solemn and sacred thing,) that they allowed 
_them the full enjoyment of their liberties and laws; 
and understand, at the same time, certain private 
conditions, which proved the entire ruin of both? 
Why should they conceal, under the scandalous 
omission of the word city in this treaty, the perfidious 
design of destroying Carthage? as if, beneath the 
cover of such an equivocation, they might destroy it 
with justice. In short, why did the Romans not 
make their last declaration, till after they had ex- 
torted from the Carthaginians, at different times, 
their hostages and arms; that is, till they had abso- 
_lutely rendered them incapable of disobeying their 
most arbitrary commands? Is it not manifest, that 
Carthage, notwithstanding all its defeats and losses, 
though it was weakened and almost exhausted, was 
still a terror to the Romans, and that they were 
persuaded they were not able to conquer it by force 
of arms? It is very dangerous to be possessed of so 
much power, as to be able to commit injustice with 
impunity, and with a prospect of being a gainer by 
it. ‘The experience of all ages shews, that states 
seldom scruple to commit injustice, when they think 
_it will conduce to their advantage. 
4 The noble character which Polybius gives of the 
_Achzans differs widely from’ what was practised 
here. That people, says he, far from using artifice 
_and deceit towards their allies, in order to enlarge 
their power, did not think themselves allowed to 
employ them even against their enemies, considering 
only those victories as solid and glorious, which were 
obtained sword in hand, by dint of courage and 
bravery. He owns, in the same place, that there 
then remained among the Romans but very faint 
traces of the ancient generosity of their ancestors; 
and he thinks it incumbent on him (as he declares,) 
to make this remark, in opposition to a maxim which 
was grown very common in his time, among persons 
in the administration of the government, who ima- 
gined, that sincerity is inconsistent with good policy; 
and that it is impossible to succeed in the adminis- 
tration of state affairs, either in war or peace, without 
using fraud and deceit on some occasions. . 
¢I now return to my subject. The consuls made 
no great haste to march against Carthage, not sus- 
pecting they had any thing to fear from that city, as 
it was now disarmed. The inhabitants took the op- 
portunity of this delay to put themselves in a posture 
of defence, being all unanimously resolved not to 
quit the city. They appointed as general without 
the walls, Asdrubal, who was at the head of twenty 
thousand men; and to whom deputies were sent 
_accordingly, to entreat him to forget, for his country’s 
sake, the injustice which had been done him, from 
4Polyb. 1. xiii. p. 671, 672. 
¢ Appian, p. 55. Strabo, 1. xvii. p. 833. 
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the dread they were under of the Romans. The 
command of the troops within the walls, was given 
to another Asdrubal, grandson of Masinissa. ‘They 
then applied themselves to the making of arms with 
incredible expedition. ‘The temples, the palaces, 
the open markets and squares, were all changed into 
so many arsenals; where men and women worked 
day and night. Every day were made a hundred 
and forty shields, three hundred swords, five hundred 
pikes or javelins, a thousand arrows, and a great 
number of engines to discharge them; and becanse 
they wanted materials to make ropes, the women cut 
off their hair, and abundantly supplied their wants 
on this occasion. > 
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f Masinissa was very much disgusted at the Ro- — 


mans, because, after he had extremely weakened the 
Carthaginians, they came and reaped the fruits of 
his victory, without acquainting him in any manner 
with their design ; which circumstance caused some 
coldness between them. . 

® During this interval, the consuls were advancing 
towards the city, in order to besiege it. 
expected nothing less than a vigorous resistance, the 


As they. — 


incredible resolution and courage of the besieged 


filled them with the utmost astonishment. The Car- 
thaginians were for ever making the boldest sallies, 
in order to.repulse the besiegers, to burn their en- 
gines, and harass their foragers. Censorinus attacked 
the city on one side, and Manilius on the other. 
Scipio, afterwards surnamed Africanus, served then 


as tribune in the army; and distinguished himself — 


above the rest of the officers, no less by his prudence 
than by his bravery. The consul, under whom he 
fought, committed many oversights, by having re- 
fused to follow his advice. This young officer extri- 
cated the troops from several dangers, into which 
the imprudence of their leaders had plunged them. 
A renowned officer, Phamzas by name, who was 
general of the enemy’s cavalry, and continually ha- 
rassed the foragers, did not dare ever to keep the 


\ 


field, when it was Scipio’s turn to support them; so — 
capable was he of keeping his troops in good order, — 


and of posting himself to advantage. 
universal a reputation excited some envy against 
him at first; but as he behaved, in all respects, with 
the utmost modesty and reserve, that envy was soon 
changed into admiration ; so that when the senate 
sent deputies to the camp, to enquire into the state 
of the siege, the whole army gave him unanimously 
the highest commendation; the soldiers, as well as 
officers, nay, the very generals, with one voide ex- 
tolled the merit of young Scipio: so necessary is it 
for a man to deaden, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the splendour of his rising glory, by a sweet 
and modest carriage; and not to-excite jealousy, by 
haughty and self-sufficient behaviour, as this naturally 
awakens pride in others, and makes even virtue itself 
odious. 

h About the same time, Masinissa, finding his end 

€ Appian, p. 55. stb. p. 55—63, 
bib. p.63, A. M. 3857. A.Rom.601. | 





So great and | 








approach, sent to desire a visit from Scipio, in order 

_ that he might invest him with full powers to dispose, 

__as he should see proper, of his kingdom and property, 

_ in behalf of his children. But, on Scipio’s arrival, 

he found that monarch dead. Masinissa had com- 

_ Mmanded them, with his dying breath, to follow im- 
plicitly the directions of Scipio, whom he appointed 

_» to be a kind of father and guardian to them. I shall 

_ give no farther account here of the family and pos- 

_ terity of Masinissa, because that would interrupt too 
much the history of Carthage. 

* The high esteem which Phameeas had entertained 

_ for Scipio, induced him to forsake the Carthaginians, 
and go over tothe Romans. Accordingly, he joined 

them with above two thousand horse, and was after- 
wards of great service at the siege. 

* Calpurnius Piso, the consul, and L. Mancinus, 
his lieutenant, arrived in Africa in the beginning of 
_ the spring. Nothing remarkable was transacted 

during this campaign. The Romans were even de- 
feated on several occasions, and carried on the siege 

_ of Carthage but slowly. The besieged, on the con- 

_ trary, had recovered their spirits. Their troops 
were considerably increased; they daily got new 

' allies; and even sent an express as far as Macedonia, 
to the counterfeit Philip,* who pretended to be the 

_ son of Perseus, and was then engaged in a war with 
the Romans, to exhort him to carry it on with 
means promising to furnish him with money and 
ships. 

__ "This news occasioned some uneasiness at Rome. 
The people began to doubt the success of a war which 
grew daily more uncertain, and was more important 

_ than had at first been imagined.” As much as they 
were dissatisfied with the dilatoriness of the generals, 

_ and exclaimed against their conduct, so much did 

- they unanimously agree in applauding young Scipio, 
and extolling his rare and uncommon virtues. He 
was come to Rome, in order to stand candidate for 
the edileship. The instant*he appeared in the as- 
sembly, his name, his countenance, his reputation, a 
general persuasion that he was designed by the gods 
to end the third Punic war, as the first Scipio, his 

grandfather by adoption, had terminated the second ; 
these several circumstances made a very strong im- 
pression on the people; and, though it was contrary 

- to law, and therefore opposed by the ancient men, 
instead of the edileship which he sued for, the peo- 
ple, disregarding for once the laws, conferred the 

_ consulship upon him, and assigned him Africa for 
his province, without casting lots for the provinces, 
as usual, and as Drusus his colleague demanded. 

™ As soon as Scipio had completed his recruits, he 

set out for Sicily, and arrived soon after in Utica. 
He came very seasonably for Mancinus, Piso’s lieu- 
tenant, who had rashly fixed himself in a post where 

_ he was surrounded by the enemy, and would have 

_ been cut to pieces that very morning, had not the 

~ new consul, who, on his arrival, heard of the danger 

k[bid. p. 66. 'Ibid. p. 68. 
alb. p. 70. 
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he was in, re-embarked his troops in the night, and 
sailed with the utmost speed to his assistance. 

" Scipio’s first care, after his arrival, was to revive 
discipline among the troops, which he found had 
been entirely neglected. ‘There was not the least 
regularity, subordination, or obedience. Nothing 
was attended to but rapine, feasting, and diversions. 
He drove from the camp al} useless persons, settled 
the quality of the provisions he would have brought: 
in by the sutlers, and allowed none but what were 
plain and fit for soldiers, studiously banishing all 
dainties and luxuries. 

After he had made these regulations, which cost 


him but little time and pains, because he himself first _ 


set the example, he was persuaded that those under 
him were soldiers, and thereupon he prepared to 
carry on the siege with vigour. Having ordered his 
troops to provide themselves with axes, levers, and 
scaling-ladders, he led them in the dead of the night, 
and without the least noise, to a district of the city 
called Megara; when, ordefing them to give a sud- 
den and general shout, he attacked it with great 
vigour. The enemy, who did not expect to be at- 
tacked in the night, were at first in the utmost ter- 
ror; however, they defended themselves so coura- 
geously, that Scipio could not scale the walls. But, 
perceiving a tower that was forsaken, and which 
stood without the city, very near the walls, he de- 
tached thither a party of intrepid and resolute sol- 
diers, who, by the help of { pontons, got from the 
tower to the walls, and from thence into Megara, the 
gates of which they broke down. Scipio entered it 
immediately after, and drove the enemy out of that 
post; who, terrified at this unexpected assault, and 
imagining that the whole city was taken, fied into 
the citadel, whither they were followed even by those 
forces that were encamped without the city, who 
abandoned their camp to the Romans, and thought 
it necessary for them to fly to a place of security. 

° Before I proceed further, it will be proper to 
give some account of the situation and dimensions 
of Carthage, which, in the beginning of the war 
against the Romans, contained seven hundred thou-' 
sand inhabitants. It stood at the bottom of a gulf, 
surrounded by the sea, and in the form of a penin- 
sula, whose neck, that is, the isthmus which joined 
it the continent, was twenty-five stadia, or a league 
and a quarter in breadth. ‘The peninsula was three 
hundred and sixty stadia, or eighteen leagues round. 
On the west side projected from it a long neck of 
land, half a stadium, or twelve fathoms broad; which, 
advancing into the sea, divided it frem a morass, and 
was fenced on all sides with rocks and 2 single wall. 
On the south side, towards the continent, where stood 
the citadel called Byrsa, the city was surrounded with 
a triple wall, thirty cubits high, exclusive of the par 
apets and towers, with which it was flanked all round 
at equal distances, each interval being fourscore 





fathoms. Every tower was four stories high, and 
* Andriscus. 
+ A. M. 3858. A. Rom. 602. 


} A sort of moveable bridge. 
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the walls but two; they were arched, and in the 
lower part were sta!ls to hold three hundred elephants 
with their fodder, and over these were stables for 
four thousand horses, and lofts for their food. There 
likewise was room enough to lodge twenty thousand 
foot, and four thousand horse. All these were con- 
tained within the walls alone. In one place only 
the walls were weak and low, and that was a ne- 
glected angle, which began at the neck of land above 
mentioned, and extended as far as the harbours, 
which were on the west side. Of these there were 
two, which communicated with each other, but had 
only one entrance, seventy feet broad, shut up with 
chains. The first was appropriated for the mer- 
‘chants, and had several distinct habitations for the 
seamen. ‘The second, or inner harbour, was for the 
ships of war; in the midst of which stood an island 
called Cothon, lined, as the harbour was, with large 
quays, in which were distinct receptacles * for shel- 
tering from the weather two hundred and twenty 
ships; over these were magazines or storehouses, 
wherein was lodged whatever is necessary for arm- 
ing and equipping fleets. The entrance into each 
of these receptacles was adorned with two marble 
pillars of the Ionic order; so that both the harbour 
and the island represented on each side two magnifi- 
cent galleries. In this island was the admiral’s pa- 
lace; and as it stood opposite to the mouth of the 
harbour, he could from thence discover whatever was 
doing at.sea, though no one, from thence, could see 
what was transacting in the inward part of the har- 
bour. ‘The merchants, in like manner, had no pros- 
pect of the men of war; the two ports. being separa- 
ted by a double wall, each having its particular gate 
‘that led to the city, without passing through the 
‘other harbour. ? So that Carthage may be divided 
into three parts: The harbour, which was double, 
and called sometimes Cothon, from the little island 
of that name: the citadel, named Byrsa: the city 
“properly so called, where the inhabitants dwelt, 
which lay round the citadel, and was called Megara. 
4 At day-break, Asdrubal, t perceiving the igno- 
-minious defeat of his troops, in order that he might 
_be revenged on the Romans, and at the same time 
deprive the inhabitants of all hopes of accommoda- 
tion and pardon, brought all the Roman prisoners he 
had taken upon the walls, in sight of the whole army. 
There he put them to the most exquisite torture; 
putting out their eyes, cutting off their noses, ears, 
and fingers; tearing their skin from their body with 
iron rakes or harrows, and then throwing them head- 
long from the top of the battlements. So inhuman a 
treatment filled the Carthaginians with horror; how- 
ever, he did not spare even them, but murdered 
many senators who had ventured to oppose his ty- 

ranny. 
‘ Scipio,. finding himself absolute master of the 
isthmus, burnt the camp, which the enemy had de- 

t Appian, p. 73. Ib. tlb. p. 75. 
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| serted, and built a new one for his troops. \ It was 


of a square form, surrounded with large and deep in- 
trenchments, and fenced with strong palisades. On 
the side which faced the Carthaginians, he built a 
wall twelve feet high, flanked at proper distances 
with towers and redoubts; and on the middle tower 
he erected a very high wooden fort, from whence 
could be seen whatever was doing in the city. This 
was equal to the whole breadth of the isthmus, that 
is, twenty-five stadia.{ The enemy, who were within 
bow-shot of it, employed their utmost efforts to put a 
stop to this work; but as the whole army were em- 
ployed upon it day and night, without intermission, 
it was finished in twenty-four days. Scipio reaped a 





double advantage from this work: First, his forces 


were lodged more safely and commodiously than be- 
fore: Secondly, he cut off all provisions from the 
besieged, to whom none could now be brought but 
by sea, which was attended with many. difficulties, 
both because the sea is frequently very tempestuous 
in that place, and because the Roman fleet kept a 
strict guard. 
the famine which raged soon after in the city. Be- 
sides, Asdrubal distributed the corn that was brought, 
only among tne thirty thousand men who served 
under him, caring very little what became of the 
rest of the inhabitants. 

* To distress them still more by the want of pro- 
visions, Scipio attempted to stop up the mouth of the 
haven by a mole, beginning at the above-mentioned 
neck of land, which was near the harbour.: The be- 
‘sieged at first looked upon this attempt as ridiculous, 


last seeing them make an astonishing progress every 
day, they began to be afraid, and to take such mea- 


cessful. Every one, to the women and children, fell 
to work ; but so privately, that all that Scipio could 
learn from the prisoners, was, that they had heard a 
great noise in the harbour, but did not know the oc- 
casion of it. At last, all things being ready. the Car- 
thaginians opened, on a sudden, a new outlet on the 
other side of the haven; and appeared at sea with a 





the old materials found in their magazines. 


This proved one of the chief causes of | 


and accordingly they insulted the workmen: but at 


sures as might, if possible, render the attempt unsuc- 


numerous fleet, which they had just then built with ~ 
It is» 


generally allowed, that had they attacked the Roman _ 


fleet directly, they must infallibly have taken it; be- 
cause, as no such attempt was expected, and every 
man was elsewhere employed, the Carthaginians 


‘ would have found it without rowers, soldiers, or offi- 


cers. But the ruin of Carthage, says the historian, 
was decreed. Having therefore only offered a kind 


of insult or bravado to the Romans, they returned into — 


the harbour. ' 

* Two days after, they brought forward their ships, 
with a resolution to fight in good earnest, and found 
the enemy ready for them. This battle was to de 
termine the fate of both parties. The conflict was 





having caused the other . Asdrubal, Masinissa’s grandson, to be put 


walls, 


to death, he got the command of the troops within the 
‘{ Four miles and three quarters. 









_ utmost ; the one to save their country, now reduced 


i 


to the last extremity, and the other to complete their 





victory. During the fight, the Carthaginian brigan- 
tines running along under the large Roman ships, 
_ broke to pieces sometimes their sterns, and at other 
_ times their rudders and oars; and, when briskly at- 
_ tacked, retreated with surprising swiftness, and re- 
_ turned immediately to the charge. At last, after the 
_ two armies had fought with equal success till sun-set, 
the Carthaginians thought proper to retire; not that 
_ they believed themselves overcome, but in order to 
begin the fight again on the morrow. Part of their 
ships, not being able to run swiftly enough into the 
~ harbour, because the mouth of it was too narrow, took 
_ shelter under a very spacious terrace which had been 
_ thrown up against the walls to unload goods, on the 
- side of which a small rampart had been raised during 
this war, to prevent the enemy from possessing them- 
selves of it, Here the fight was again renewed with 
_ more vigour than ever, and lasted till late at night. 
The Carthaginians suffered very much, and the few 
_ ships which got off, sailed for refuge to the city. 
Morning being come, Scipio attacked the terrace, 
_ and carried it, though with great difficulty; after 
which he made a lodgement there, and fortified him- 
self on it, and built a brick wall close to those of the 
_ city, and of the same height. When it was finished, 
_ he commanded four thousand men to get on the top 
of it, and to discharge from it a perpetual shower of 
_ darts and arrcws upon the enemy, which did great 
execution; br:cause, as the two walls were of equa! 
height, almost every dart took effect. Thus ended 
_ this campaign. 
_ * During the winte1 quarters, Scipio endeavoured 
_ to overpower the enem;’s troops without. the city, 
_ who very much harassed che convoys that brought 
~ his provisicns, and protected such as were sent to 
_the besiege 1. For this purpose he attacked a neigh- 
_ bouring foit, called Nepheris, where they used to 
shelter thersselves. In the last action, above seventy 
thousand of the enemy, as well soldiers as peasants, 
-.who had beea enlisted, were cut to pieces; and the 
‘ort was carried with great difficulty, after sustaining 
a siege of two and twenty days. The seizure of this 
_ fort was followed by the surrender of almost all the 
strong holds in Africa; and contributed very much 
to the taking of Carthage itself; into which, from 
that time, it was almost impossible to bring any pro- 
visions. 
__ ¥ Early in the spring, Scipio attacked, at one and 
_ the same time, the harbour called Cothon, and the 
citadel. Having possessed himself of the wall which 
surrounded this port, he threw himself into the great 
_ square of the city that was near it, from whence 
_ was an ascent to the citadel, up three streets, on each 
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_ long and obstinate, each exerting themselves to the |} selves in them, in order to dislodge from thence the 


enemy who fought from the neighbouring houses. 
The combat which was carried on from the tops, 
and in every part of the houses, continued six days; 
during which a dreadful slaughter was made. To 
clear the streets, and make waj’ for the troops, the 
Romans dragged aside, with hooks, the bodies of such 
of the inhabitants as had been slain or precip’tated 
headlong from the houses, and threw them into pits, 
the greatest part of them being still alive and pant- 
ing. In this toil, which lasted six days and as many 
nights, the soldiers were relieved from time to time _ 
by fresh ones, without which they would have been — 

quite spent. Scipio was the only person who did 
not take sleep all this time; giving orders in all 
places, and scarce allowing himself leisure to take 
the least refreshment. 

“There was every reason to believe that the siege 
would last much longer, and occasion a great effusion 
of blood. But on the seventh day, there appeared a 
company of men in the posture and habit of sup- 
pliants, who desired no other conditions, than that 
the Romans would please to spare. the lives of all 
those who should be willing to leave the citadel: 
which request was granted them, only the deserters 
were excepted. Accordingly, there came out fifty 
thousand men and women, who were sent into the 
fields under a strong guard. ‘The deserters, who were 
about nine hundred, finding they would not be al- 
lowed quarter, fortified themselves in the temple of 
sculapius, with Asdrubal, his wife, and two chil- 
dren; where, though their number was but small, 
they might have held out a long time, because the’ 
temple stood on a very high hill, upon rocks, the 
ascent to which was by sixty steps. But at last, ex- 
hausted by hunger and watching, oppressed with 
fear, and seeing their destruction at hand, they lost 
all patience ; and abandoning.the lower part of the 
temple, they retired to the uppermost story, resolved 
not to quit it but with their lives. 

In the mean time, Asdrubal, being desirous of 
saving his own life, came down privately to Scipio, 
carrying an olive branch in his hand, and threw 
himself at his feet. Scipio showed him immediately 
to the deserters, who, transported with rage and 
fury at the sight, vented millions of imprecations 
against him, and set fire to the temple. Whilst it — 
was kindling, we are told that Asdrubal’s wife, dress- 
ing herself as splendidly as possible, and placing 
herself with her two children in sight of Scipio, 
addressed him with a loud voice: “I call not down,” 
says she, “ curses upon thy head, O Roman; for thou 
only takest the privilege allowed by the laws of war: 
but may the gods of Carthage, and thou in concert 
with them, punish, according to his deserts, the false 
wretch, who has betrayed his country, his gods, his 


side of which were houses, from the tops whereof a 
_ shower of darts were discharged upon the Romans, 
- who were obliged, before they could advance farther, 
_ to force the houses they came first to, and post them- 


yIbid. p. 79. A. M.3859. A. Rom. 603. 


wife, his children!” Then directing herself to As- 
drubal,—“ Perfidious wretch !” says she, “ thou basest 
of men! this fire will presently consume both me 
and my children; but as to thee, unworthy genera. 


s Appian, p. 89. 
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ef Carthage, go, adorn the gay triumph of thy con- 
queror; suffer, in the sight of all Rome, the tortures 
thou so justly deservest!” ‘She had no sooner pro- 
nounced these words, than, seizing her children, she 
cut their throats, threw them into the flames, and 
afterwards rushed into them herself; in which she 
was imitated by all the deserters. 

* With regard to Scipio, when he saw this famous 
city, which had been so flourishing for seven hundred 
years, and might have been compared to the greatest 
‘empires, on account of the extent of its dominions 
both by sea and land; its mighty armies; its fleets, 
elephants, and riches ; while the Carthaginians were 
even superior to other nations by their courage and 
greatness of soul; as notwithstanding their being 
deprived of arms and ships, they had sustained, for 
three whole years, all the hardships and calamities 
of a long siege ;—seeing, I say, this city entirely 
ruined, he could not refuse his tears to the unhappy 
fate of Carthage. He reflected, that cities, nations, 
and empires, are liable to revolutions no less than 


private men; that the like sad fate had befallen | 


Troy. anciently so powerful ; and, in later times, the 
Assyrians, Medes, and Persians, whose dominions 
were once of 80 great an extent; and very recently, 
the Macedonians, whose empire had been so glorious 
throughout the world. Full of these mournful ideas, 
he repeated the following verses of Homer: 


“Eooerat juap éray ror odwdn “IAtoc ip7), 
Kai Hptapog, rat Aadc évppediw Tptdpovo. 
: Il, &. 164, 165. 


The day shall come, that great avenging day, 
Which Troy’s proud glories in the dust shall lay, 
When Priam’s pow’rs and Priam’s self shall fall, 


And one prodigious ruin swallow all. Porx. 


thereby denouncing the future destiny of Rome, as 
he himself confessed to Polybius, who desired Scipio 
to explain himself on that occasion. 

Had the truth enlightened his soul, he would have 
discovered what we are taught in the Scriptures, 
that * “because of unrighteous dealings, injuries, and 
riches got by deceit, a kingdom is translated from 
one people to another.” Carthage is destroyed, 
because its avarice, perfidiousness, and cruelty, have 
attained their utmost height. The like fate will 
attend Rome, when its luxury, ambition, pride, and 
unjust usurpations, concealed beneath a specious and 
delusive show of justice and virtue, shall have com- 
pelled the sovereign Lord, the disposer of empires, to 
give the universe an important lesson in its fall. 

> Carthage being taken in this manner, Scipio gave 
the plunder of it (the gold, silver, statues, and other 

* Appian, p. 82. *Ecclus. x. 8. _ 
_ »Appian, p. 83. A. M. 3859. A. Carth. 701. A. Rom. 603. 
Before J. C. 145. 
¢ Appian, p. 83. aTbid. p, 83. elbid. p. 84. 

© “ Quem taurum Scipio cim redderet Agrigentinis, dixisse dici- 
tur, zequum esse illos cogitare utrum esset Siculis utilius, suisne 
servire, an populo R, obtemperare, cim idem monumentum et 
dom#stice crudelitatis, et nostra mansuetudinis haberent.” Cic. 
Verr. vi. n. 73. 4 

¢ * Quanta urbs deleta sit, ut de ceteris taceam, vel ignium 
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offerings which should be found in the temples ex. 


cepted.) to his soldiers for some days. He afterwards 





bestowed several military rewards on them, as well 
as on the officers, two of whom had particularly — 


distinguished themselves, viz. Tib Gracchus, and 
Caius Fannius, who first scaled the walls. After this, 


adorning a small ship (an excellent sailer) with the © 


enemy’s spoils, he sent it to Rome with the news of 
the victory. 

* At the same time he invited the inhabitants cf 
Sicily to come and take possession of the pictures 
and statues which the Carthaginians had plundered 
them of in the former wars. 
the citizens of Agrigentum, Phalaris’s famous bull,* 
he told them that this bull, which was, at one and 
the same time, a monument of the cruelty of their 
ancient kings and of the lenity of their present 
sovereigns, ought to make them sensible which 
would be most advantageous for them, to live under 
the yoke of Sicilians, or the government of the 
Romans.” ’ 


“ When he restored to 


Having exposed to sale part of the spoils of Car-— 


thage, he commanded his family, on the most severe 
penalties, not to take, or even buy, any of them; so 
careful was he to remove from himself, and all be- 
longing to him, the least suspicion of avarice. 
‘When the news of the taking of Carthage was 


brought to Rome, the people abandoned themselves x 


to the most immoderate transports of joy, as if the 
public tranquillity had not been secured til] that in- 
stant. They revolved in their minds all the calamities 


which the Carthaginians had brought upon them, in — 


Sicily, in Spain, and even in Italy, for sixteen years 
together; during which, Hannibal had plundered 
four hundred towns, destroyed in different engage-. 
ments three hundred thousand men, and reduced 
Rome itself to the utmost extremity. Amidst the 
remembrance of these past evils, the people in Rome 
would ask one another, whether it were really true 
that Carthage was in ashes. All ranks and degrees 
of men emulously strove who should show the great- 
est gratitude towards the gods; and the citizens were 
for many days employed wholly in solemn sacrifices, 

ublic prayers, games, and spectacles. 

© After these religious duties were ended, the se- 
nate sent ten commissioners into Africa, to regulate, 
in conjunction with Scipio, the fate and condition of 
that country for the time to come. Their first care 
was, to demolish whatever was still remaining of 
Carthage.t ‘“ Rome, { though mistress of almost 
the whole world, could not believe herself safe as 
long as even the name of Carthage was in being. 
So true it is, that an inveterate hatred, fomented by 
mora probari potest: quippe per continuos decem et septem dies 
vix potuit incendium extingui.’” The great extent of this city, to 
mention nothing else, is sufficiently shown by the long continuance 
of the fire which consumed it; since it continued to burn unabated 
for seventeen successive days. Flor. Lib. ii. c. 15. 

+ **Neque se Roma, jam terarrum orbe superato, securam 
speravit fore, si nomen usquam maneret Carthaginis. Adeo odium 


certaminibus ortum, ultra metum durat, et ne in victis quidem 


deponitur, neque anté invisum esse 


desinit, quam-esse desiit.” 
Vel. Paterc. 1. i. c. 12. - ; 
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Tong and bloody wars, lasts even beyond the time 
_when all cause of fear is removed; and does not 
cease, till the object that occasions it is no more.” 
_ Orders were given, in the name of the Romans, that 
_it should never be inhabited again; and dreadful 
-imprecations were denounced against those, who, 
_ contrary to this prohibition, should attempt. to re- 
build any parts of it, especially those called Byrsa 
and Megara. In the mean time, every one who 
desired it, was admitted to see Carthage: Scipio 
being well pleased to have people “view the sad 
ruins of a city which had dared to contend with 
Rome for empire.” * 
further, that those cities which, during this war, had 
_ joined with the enemy, should all be razed, and their 
territories be given to the Roman allies :—they par- 
ticularly made a grant to the citizens of Utica, of 
_the whole country lying between Carthage and 
Hippo: the remainder they made tributary, and re- 
duced it to a Roman province, whither a praetor was 
sent annually, ? 

f All matters being thus settled, Scipio returned 
to Rome, where he made his entry in triumph. So 
magnificent a one had never been seen before; the 
whole exhibiting nothing but statues, rare invaluable 

_ pictures, and other curiosities, which the Carthagi- 
nians had for many years been collecting in other 
countries; not to mention the moncy carried into 
the public treasury, which amounted to immense 
sums. ; 

& Notwithstanding the great precautions which 
were taken to hinder Carthage from being ever re- 

built, in Jess than thirty years after, and even in 

_ Scipio’s life-time, one of the Gracchi, to ingratiate 
himself with the people, undertook to found it anew, 

-and conducted thither a colony consisting of six 

--thousand citizens for that purpose. The senate, 

hearing that the workmen had been terrified by 
many unlucky omens, at the time they were tracing 
the limits, and laying the foundations of the new 
city, would have suspended the attempt; but the tri- 

_bune, not being over scrupulous in religious matters, 
carried on the work, notwithstanding all these bad 
presages, and finished it in afewdays. ‘This was the 
first Roman colony that was ever sent out of Italv. 

It is probable, that only a kind of huts were built 

- there, since we are told, f that “ when Marius retired 
hither, in his flight to Africa, he lived in a mean and 
poor condition amid the ruins of Carthage, consoling 
himself by the sight of so astonishing a spectacle; 
himself serving in some measure as a consolation to 
that ill-fated city.” 

_~» Appian relates, that Julius Cesar, after the death 
of Pompey, having crossed into Africa, saw, in a 

_ dream, an army composed of a prodigious number of 

: f Appian, p. 84. 

© Appian, p. 85. Plut. in vit. Gracch. p. 839. 
h Appian, p. 85. iStrab. J. xvii. p. 833. 
kStrab. 1. xvii. p. 831. 1Page 733. 

_ * Ut ipse Jocus eorum, qui cum hac urbe de imperio certarunt, 

 vestigia calamitatis ostenderet.” Cit. Agrar. iii. nm. 50. ‘ 

+ “Marius cursum in Africam direxit, mopemque vitam in 
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soldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, called him 
and that, struck with the vision, he wrote down in” 
his pocket-book the design which he formed on this 
occasion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth; but 
that having been murdered soon after by the conspi- 
rators, Augustus Cesar, his adopted son, who found 
this memorandum among his papers, rebuilt Car- ~ 
thage near the spot where it stood formerly, in order 
that the imprecations which had been vented at tie 
time of_its destruction, against those who should pre- 
sume to rebuild it, might not fall upon him. 

1] know not what foundation Appian has for this 
story; but we read in Strabo, that Carthage and | 
Corinth were rebuilt at the same time by Cesar, tc 


| whom he gives the name of god, by which title, a 


little before, * he had plainly intended Julius Cesar ,. 
and Plutarch, ! in the life of that emperor, ascribes 
expressly to him the establishment of these two co- 
lonies; and observes, that one remarkable circum- 


| stance in these two cities is, that as both had beer 
| taken and destroyed at the sanfe time, they likewise 
| were at the same time rebuilt and repeopled. 


How 
ever this be, Strabo affirms, that in his time Carthage 
was as populous as any city in Africa; and it rose te 
be the capital of Africa, under the succeeding empe- 
rors. It existed for about seven hundred years after- 
wards in splendour, but at last was so completely 
destroyed by the Saracens, in the beginning of the 
seventh century, that neither its name, nor the least 
footsteps of it, are known at this time in the country. 


A digression on the Manners and Character of the se 
cond Scio Africanus. 


Scipio, the destroyer of Carthage, was son to the oF 


| famous Paulus A2milius, who conquered Perseus, the — 
3 9 


last king of Macedon; and consequently grandson to 
that Paulus A:milius who lost his life in the battle of 
Canne. He was adopted by the son of the great 
Scipio Africanus, and called Scipio Amilianus; the 
names of the two families being so united, pursuant 
to the law of adoptions.{ “ He supported, with equal 
lustre, the dignity of both houses, by all the qualities 
that can confer honour on the sword and gown. The 
whole tenor of his life,” says an historian, “ whether 
with regard to his actions, his thoughts, or his words, 
was deserving of the highest praise.” He distin- 
guished himself particularly (an eulogium that at 
present can seldom be applied to persons of the mili- 
tary profession) by his exquisite taste for polite lite- 


| rature and the sciences, as well as by the uncommon . 
| regard he showed to learned men. 


Jt is universally 
known, that he was reported to be the author of 
Terence’s comedies, the most polite and elegant wri- 


tugurio ruinarum Carthaginensium toleravit: cum Marius aspiciena 
Carthaginem, illa intuens Mariam, alter alteri possent esse solatio.” 
Vel. Paterc. ]. ii. c. 19. 

¢ “Scipio Hmilianus, vir avitis P. African patemisque L. Pash 
virtutibus simillimus, omnibus belli ac toge dotibus, ingeniiqne = _ 
studiorum eminentissimus seculi sui, qui nihil in vith nisi laudas- 
dum aut fecit aut sensit.”» Vel. Paterc. 1. i. e. 12. 
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tings which the Romans could boast. We are told 
of Scipio, * that “no man could blend more happily 
repose and action, nor employ his leisure hours with 
greater delicacy and taste: thus was he divided be- 


tween arms and hooks, between the arduous labours | 


of the camp, and the peaceful employment of the 
cabinet; in which he either exercised his body in 
the toils of war, or his mind in the study of the sci- 
ences.” By this he showed, that nothing does greater 
honour to a person of distinction, of what quality or 
profession soever he may be, than the adorning of 
bis mind with knowledge. Cicero, speaking of Sci- 
_ pio, scys, | that “he always had Xenophon’s works 
- in his hands ;” which are so famous for the solid and 
excellent instructions they contain, both in regard to 
war and policy. 
™ He owed this exquisite taste for polite learning 
and the sciences, to the excellent education which 
Paulus Amilius bestowed on his children. He had 
put them under the ablest masters in every art; and 
did not spare any expense on that occasion, though 
his circumstances were very narrow: P. /milius 
himself was present at all their lessons, as often as 
affairs of state would permit; becoming, by this 
means, their chief preceptor. 
" The intimate union between Polybius and Scipio 
gave the finishing touch to the exalted qualities, 
which, by the superiority of his genius and disposi- 
tion, and the excellency of his education, were al- 
ready the subject of admiration. Polybius, with a 
great number of Achzans, whose fidelity the Romans 
suspected, during the war with Persius, was detained 
in Rome, where his merit soon caused his company 
to be coveted by all persons of the highest quality in 
that city. Scipio, when scarce eighteen, devoted 
himself entirely to Polybius; and considered as the 
greatest felicity of his life, the opportunity he had of 
being instructed by so great a master, whose society 
he preferred to all the vain and idle amusements 
which are generally so alluring to young persons. 
Polybius’s first care was to inspire Scipio with an 
aversion for those equally dangerous and ignominious 
pleasures, to which the Roman youth were so strong- 
ly addicted; the greatest part of them being already 
’ depraved and corrupted by the luxury and licen- 
tiousness which riches and new conquests had intro- 
duced in Rome. Scipio, during the first five years 
that he continued in so excellent a school, made the 
greatest improvement in it; and, despising the ridi- 
cule, as well as the pernicious examples, of persons 
of the same age with himself, he was looked upon, 
even at that time, as a model of discretion and 
wisdom. 

From hence, the transition was easy and natural 
to generosity, to a noble disregard of riches, and to 
a laudable use of them ;—virtues so requisite in per- 

=Plut. in vit. Hmil. Paul. p. 258. 

»Excerpt. é Polyb. p. 147—163. 

* %‘ Neque enim quisquam hoc Scipione elegantids intervalla 
negotiorum otio dispunxit: semperque aut belli aut pacis serviit 


artibus, semper inter arma ac studia versatus, aut corpus periculis. 
aut animum disciplinis exercuit.”» Vel Paterc. |. i. c. 13. 
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sons of illustrious birth, and which Scipio carried 
to the most exalted pitch ; as appears from some in- _ 
stances related by Polybius, which are highly worthy — 
our admiration. — 

Mmilia, t wife of the first Scipio Africanus, and 
mother of him who had adopted the Scipio mention- 
ed here by Polybius, had bequeathed, at her death, 
a great estate to the latter. ‘This lady, besides the 
diamonds and jewels which are worn by women of 
her high rank, possessed a great number of gold and 
silver vessels used in sacrifices, together with several 
splendid equipages, and a considerable number of 
slaves of both sexes, the whole suited to the opu- | 
lence of the august house into which she had mar- 
ried. At her death, Scipio made over all those rich 
possessions to Papiria his mother, who, having been 
divorced a considerable time before by Paulus Aumi- 
lius, and not being in circumstances to support the 
dignity of her birth, lived in great obscurity, and 
never appeared in the assemblies or public cere- 
monies. But when she again frequented them with 
a magnificent train, this noble generosity of Scipio 
did him great honour, especially in the minds of the 
ladies who expatiated on it in all their conversa- 
tions, and in a city whose inhabitants, says Polybius, 


were not easily prevailed upon to part with their _ 


money. 

Scipio was no less admired on another occasion. 
He was bound, in consequence of the estate that had 
fallen to him by the death of his grandmothef, to 
pay, at three different times, to the two daughters © 
of Scipio, his grandfather by adoption, half their — 
portions, which amounted to 50,000 French crowns. || 
The time for the payment of the first sum being ex- 
pired, Scipio put the whole money into the hands of 
a banker. ‘Tiberius Gracchus and Scipio Nasica, 
who had married the two sisters, imagining that 
Scipio had made a mistake, went to him, and ob- 
served, that the laws allowed him three years to pay 
this sum in, and at three different times. Young 
Scipio answered, that he knew very well what the 
laws directed on this occasion; that they might 
indeed be executed in their greatest rigour towards 
strangers, but that friends and relations ought to 
treat one another with a more generous simplicity ; 
and therefore desired them to receive the whole sum. 
They were struck with such admiration at the ge- 
nerosity of their kinsman, that in their return home, 
they “reproached § themselves for their narrow 
way of thinking,” at a time when they made the 
greatest figure,,and had the highest regard paid to 
them, of any family in Rome. This generous action, 
says Polybius, was the more admired, because no 
person in Rome, far from consenting to vay 50,000 
crowns before they were due, would pay even a 
thousand before the time for payment was elapsed. 

t “‘ Africanus semper Socraticum Xenophontem in manibus 
habebat.”? Tusc. Quest. I. ii. n. 62. 

{ She was sister of Paulus Aimilius, father of the second Scipic¢ 
Africanus. 

|| $55,000. ' 
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-{t was from the same noble spirit, that, two years 
ater, Paulus Amilius, his father being dead, he made 
over to his brother Fabius, who was not so wealthy 
_ as himself, the part of their father’s estate which was 
_ his (Scipio’s) due, (amounting to above threescore 
_ thousand crowns,)* in order that there might not be 
_ so great a disparity between his fortune and that of 
_ his brother. . i 
This Fabius being desirous to exhibit a show of 
gladiators after his father’s decease, in honour of his 
memory, (as was the custom in that age,) and not 
_ being able to defray the expenses on this occasion, 
_ which amounted to a very heavy sum, Scipio made 
_him a present of fifteen thousand t crowns, in order 
- to defray at least half the charges of it. 
_ The splendid presents which Scipio had made his 
_ mother Papiria, reverted to him, by law as well as 
_ equity, after her demise; and his sisters, according 
_ to the custom of those times, had not the least claim 
to them. Nevertheless, Scipio thought it would be 
dishonourable in him to take them back. He there- 
fore made over to his sisters whatever he had _pre- 
sented to their mother, which amounted to a very 
considerable sum; and by this fresh proof of his 
_ glorious disregard of wealth, and the tender friend- 
_ ship he had for his family, acquired the applause of 
the whole city. 
_ These different benefactions, which amounted all 
together to a- prodigious sum, seem to have received 
a brighter lustre from the age at which he bestowed 
_ them, being still very young; and yet more from the 
circumstances of the time when they were presented, 
as wel as the kind:and obliging carriage he assumed 
ym those occasions. 
The incidents I have here related are so repug- 
- nant to the maxims of this age, that there might be 
_ reason to fear the reader would consider them mere- 
ly as the rhetorical flourishes of an historian who 
was prejudiced in favour of his hero, if it were not 
well known, that -the predominant characteristic of 
- Polybius, by whom they are related, is a sincere love 
for truth, and an utter aversion to adulation of every 
kind. In the very passage whence this relation is 
extracted, he has thought it necessary for him to be 
a little guarded, where he expatiates on the virtuous 
actions and rare qualities of Scipio; and he ob- 
serves, that as his writings were to be perused by 
the Romans, who were per.ectly well acquainted 
with all the particulars of this great man’s life, he 
could not fail of being convicted by: them, should 
the venture to advance a falsehood: an affront, to 
_ which it is not probable an author, who has ever so 
little regard for his reputation, would expose him- 
self, especially if no advantage was to accrue to him 
- from it, 
We have already observed, that Scipio had never 
_ given in to the fashionable debaucheries and excesses, 
to which the young people at Rome so generally 
abandoned themselves. But he was sufficiently 
compensated for this self-denial of all destructive 
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pleasures, by the vigorous health he enjoyed all the 
rest of his life, which enabled him to taste pleasure 
of a much purer and more exalted kind, and to per- 
form the great actions that reflected so much glory 
upon him. 

Hunting, which was his darling exercise, contri 
buted also very much to invigorate his constitution, 
and enabled him also to endure the hardest toils. 
Macedonia, whither he followed his father, gave him 
an opportunity of indulging, to the utmost. of his 
desire, his passion in this respect; for the chase, 
which was the usual diversion of the Macedonian 
monarchs, having been laid aside for some years on 
account of the wars, Scipio found there an incredi- 
ble quantity of game of every kind. Paulus Aumilius, 
studious of procuring his son virtuous pleasures of 
every kind, in order to divert his mind from those 
which reason prohibits, gave him full liberty to in- 
dulge himself in his favourite sport, during all the 
time that the Roman forces continued in that country 
after the victory he had gained over Perseus. ‘lhe 
illustrious youth employed his leisure hours in an 
exercise which suited so well his age and inclination ; 
and was as successful in this innocent war against 
the beasts of Macedonia, as his father had been in 
that which he had carried on against the inhabitants 
of the country... if 

It was at Scipio’s return from Macedon, that he 
met with Polybius in Rome; and contracted the 
strict friendship with him, which was afterwards so 
beneficial to our young Roman, and did him almost 
as much honour in after-ages as all his conquests. — 
We find, from history, that Polybius lived with the 
two brothers. One day, when himself and Scipio 
were alone, the latter unbosomed himself freely to 
him, and complained, but in the mildest and most 
gentle terms, that he, in their conversations at table, 
always directed himself to his brother Fabius, and 
never to him. “J.am sensible,” says he, “ that this 
inditference arises from your supposing, with all our 
citizens, that | am a heedless young man, and wholly 
averse to the taste which now prevails in Rome, — 
because | do not devote myself to the studies of the 
bar, nor cultivate the graces of elocution. But how 
should ] do this? 1 am told perpetually, that the 
Romans expect a general, and not an orator, from 
the house of the Scipios. 1 will confess to you, (par- 
don the sincerity with which I reveal my thoughts,) 
that your coldness and indifference grieves me ex- 
ceedingly.” Polybius, surprised at this unexpected 
address, made Scipio the kindest answer; and as- 
sured the illustrious youth, that though he generally 
directed himself to his brother, yet this was not out 
of disrespect to him, but only because Fabius was 
the eldest ; net to mention, (continued Polybius,) that, 
knowing you possessed but one soul, I conceived 
that I addressed both when I spoke to either of you. 
He then assured Scipio, that he was entirely at his 


‘command: that with regard to the sciences, for 


which he discovered the happiest genius, he would. 
t About $16,500. 
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have opportunities sufficient to improve himself ‘in 
them, from the great number of learned Grecians 
who resorted daily to Rome; but that, as to the art 
of war, which was properly his profession, and his 
favourite study, he (Polybius) might be of some little 
service to him. He had no sooner spoken these 
words, than Scipio, grasping his hand in a kind of 
rapture: “Oh! when,” says he, “shall I see the 
_ happy day, when, disengaged from all other avoca- 
tiens, and living with me, you will be so much my 
_ friend, as to direct your endeavours to improve my 
understanding and regulate my affections? It is then 
{ shall think myself worthy of my illustrious ances- 
_tors.” From that time Polybius, overjoyed to see 
so young a man breathe such noble sentiments, de- 
voted himself particularly to Scipio, who ever after 
_ paid him as much reverence as if he had been his 
father. 

However, Scipio did not esteem Polybius merely 

as an excellent historian, but valued him much more, 
and reaped much greater advantages from him, as 
‘an able warrior and a profound politician. Accord- 
ingly, he consulted him on every occasion, and 
always took his advice even when he was at the 
head of his army; concerting in private with Poly- 
bius all the operations of the campaign, all the 
movements of the forces, all enterprises against the 
enemy, and the several measures proper for render- 
ing them successful. 
_ °Ina word, it was the common report, that our 
_ illustrious Roman did not perform any great or good 
action, without being under some obligation to Poly- 
bius; nor even commit an error, except when he 
acted without consulting him. 

I request the reader to excuse this long digression, 
which may be thought foreign to my subject, as 1 am 
not writing the Roman history. However, it ap- 
peared to me so well adapted to the general design 
I propose to myself in this work, viz. the cultivation 
and improvement of the minds of youth, that I could 
_ not forbear introducing it here, though I was sensible 
this is not directly its proper place. These examples 
show how important it is that young people should 
receive a liberal and virtuous education, and the 
great benefit they reap by frequenting and corres- 
ponding early with persons of merit; for these were 
the foundations whereon were built the fame and 
glory which have rendered Scipio immortal. But 
above all, how noble a model for our age, (in which 
the most inconsiderable and even trifling concerns 
often create fends and animosities between brothers 
and sisters, and disturb the peace of families,) is the 
generous disinterestedness of Scipio; who, whenever 
he had an opportunity of serving his relations, thought 
lightly of bestowing the largest sums! This excel- 
lent passage of Polybius had escaped me, not being 

ZS ¢Pausan. in Arcad. I. viii. p. 505. 

» Appian, p. 65. Val. Max. 1. v. c. 2. 9 ibid. p. 65. 

* Cicero introduces Cato, speaking cf Masinissa’s vigorous con- 
atitution, as follows :—** Arbitor te andire, Scipio, hospes tuus 
Masinissa que faciat hodie nonaginta annos natua; cum ingiessus 
tter pedibus sit, in equum omnino yon ascendere; cium equo, ex 
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inserted in the folio edition of his works. — It be 


longs indeed naturally to that book, in which, treats 
ing of the taste for solid glory, I mentioned the 
contempt in which the ancients held riches, and 
the excellent use they made of them. TI therefore 
thought myself indispensably obliged to restore, on 


this occasion, to young students, what I could not 


but blame myself for omitting elsewhere. 


The History of the Family and Posterity of Mastmissa. 


I promised, after finishing what related to the 
republic of Carthage, to return to the family and 
posterity of Masinissa. This piece of history forms 
a considerable part of that of Africa, and therefore is 
not quite foreign to my subject. 

P From the time. that Masinissa declared for the 
Romans under the first Scipio, he always adhered to 
that honourable alliance with an almost unparalleled 
zeal and fidelity. Finding his end approaching, he 
wrote to the proconsul of Africa, under whose stand- 
ards the younger Scipio was then fighting, to desire 
that Roman might be sent to him; adding, that 
he should die with satisfaction, if he could but ex- 
pire in his arms, after having made him executor to 
his will. But believing that he should be dead before 
it could be possible for him to receive this consola- 
tion, he sent for his wife and children, and spoke to 
them as follows: “I know no other nation but the 
Romans, and among this nation, no other family but 
that of the Scipios. I now, in my expiring moments, 
empower Scipio Amilianus to dispose, in an absolute 
manner, of all my possessions, and to divide my 
kingdom among my children. I require, that what. 
ever Scipio may decree, shall be executed as punc- 
tually as if I myself had appointed it by my will.” 
So ‘saying, he breathed his last; being upwards of 
ninety years of age. . 

4This prince, during his youth, had met with 
strange reverses of fortune; having been dispossessed 


of his kingdom, obliged to fly from province to pro- 


vince, and a thousand times in danger of his life. 





Being supported, says the historian, by the divine 


protection, he was afterwards favoured, till his death, 
with a perpetual series of prosperity, unruffled by 
any sinister accident: for he not only recovered his 
own kingdom, but added to it that of Syphax his 
enemy; and extending his dominions from Maurita- 
nia, as far as Syrene, he became the most powerful 
prince of all Africa. He was blessed, till he left the 
world, with the greatest health and vigour; which 
doubtless was owing to his extreme temperance, and 


the care he had taken to inure himself to fatigue. 


Though ninety years of age, he performed all the 
exercises used by * young men, and always rode 


a a es a RE, SON ar FE ee ore oe ee! 
equo non descendere ; nullo imbre, nullo frigore adduci, ut capite 
operto sit; summam esse in eo corporis siccitatem. Itaque exequi 
omnia regis officia et munera.” ‘I suppose you hear, Scipio, 
what your host Masinissa is doing even now at ninety years of age, 
When he commences a journey on foot, he never mounts a hosse ; 
and when on horseback, never dismounts. No storm, no cold can 
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witbout a saddle; and Polybius observes, (a fact pre- 
served by Plutarch,) " that the day after a great vic- 
_ tory over the Carthaginians, Masinissa was seen, sit- 
_ ting at the door of his tent, eating a piece of brown 
_ bread. ; 
_ * He left fifty-four sons, of whom three only were 
legitimate, viz. Micipsa, Gulussa, and Mastanabal. 
Scipio divided the kingdom between these three, 
and gave considerable possessions to the rest: but 
_ the two last dying soon after, Micipsa became sole 
_ possessor of these extensive dominions. He had two 
sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal, and with them he edu- 
cated in his palace Jugurtha his nephew, Mastana- 
bal’s son, and took as much care of him as he did of 
_ his own children. * This last-mentioned prince pos- 
sessed several eminent qualities, which gained him 
universal esteem. Jugurtha, who was finely shaped 
and very handsome, of the most delicate wit and the 
most solid judgment, did not devote himself, as young 
men -commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleasure. 
He used to exercise himself with persons of his own 
age, in running, riding and throwing the javelin; 
and though he surpassed all his companions, there 
was not one of them but loved him. The chase was 
' his chief delight; but,it was that of lions and other 
savage beasts. ‘To finish his character, “ he excelled 
in all things, and spoke very little of himself:” Plu- 
rimum facere, ef minimum ipse de se loqui. 
Merit so conspicuous, and so gen-‘ally acknow- 
_ledged, began to excite some anxiety in Micipsa. 
He saw himself in the decline of life, and his chil- 
dren very young: f He knew the prodigious lengths 
which ambition is capable of going, when a crown is 
in view; and that a man, with talents much inferior 
to those of Jugurtha, might be dazzled by so glitter- 
ing a temptation, especially when united with such 
favourable circumstances. In order therefore to re- 
move a competitor so dangerous with regard to his 
children, he gave Jugurtha the command of the 
forces which he sent to the assistance of the Romans, 
who, at that time, were besieging Numantia, under 
the conduct of Scipio. Knowing Jugurtha to be ac- 
tuated by the most heroic bravery, he flattered him- 
self that he probably would rush upon danger, and 
lose his life. However, he was mistaken. ‘“ This 
young prince joined to an undaunted courage the ut- 
most presence of mind; and, {a quality very racely 
ound in persons of his age,) he knew how to pre- 
serve a just medium between a timorvus foresight 
and an impetuous rashness.”{ In this campaign he 
won the esteem and friendship of the whole army. 
Scipio sent him back to hisz uncle with letters of re- 
commendation, and the most advantageous testimo- 
induce him to go with hic head covered; and hus flesh 1s always 
‘dry and firm. In this manner he performs all the regal offices and 
duties.”» De Senectute. 
© An seni gerenda sit Resp. p. 791. 
- sAppian, p. 65. Val. Max.I.v.c. 2 ; 
® All this history of Jugurtha is extracted trom Sallust 
+ “ Terrebat eum natura mortalium avida imperii, et przeceps 
a explendam animi cupidinem: preteiea cpportunitas sua libe- 
rorumque ztatis, que etiam mediocres viros spe pra.dée trat.sverso7 


agit.”.—Human nature, eager for empire ard headlong to accom- 
_ plish its desires, troubled him, as well as the particular juncture of 
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nials of his conduct, afler having given him very pre 
dent advice with regard to the course which he 
ought to pursue; for, knowing mankind so well, he 
in all probability had discovered certain sparks of 
ambition in that prince, which he feared would one 
day break out into a flame. 

Micipsa, pleased with the high character that was 
sent him of his nephew, changed his behaviour to- 
wards him, and resolved, if possible, to win his affec- 
tion by kindness. Accordingly he adopted him; and 
by his will made him joint heir with his two sons. 
When he found his end approaching, he sent for all 
three, and bid them draw near his bed, where, in 
presence of the whole court, he put Jugurtha in mind 
of all his kindness to him; conjuring him, in the 
name of the gods, to defend and protect, on all occa. 
sions, his children, who, being before related to him 
by the ties of blood, were now become his brethren 
by his (Micipsa’s) bounty. _ || ‘* Neither arms nor trea- 
sure,” says he, “constitute the strength of a king- 
dom, but friends, who are not won by arms nor gold, 
but by real services and inviolable fidelity. But 
where can we find better friends than our brothers? 
And how can that man, who becomes an enemy to 
his relations, repose any confidence in strangers 2” 
He exhorted his sons to pay the highest reverence 
to Jugurtha; and to contend no otherwise with him, 
than by their endeavour to equal, and, if possible, to 
surpass his exalted merit. He concluded with en- — 
treating them to preserve for ever an inviolable at- 
tachment to the Romans, and to consider them as 
their benefactor, their pattern, and their master. A 
few days after this Micipsa expired. 

§ Jugurtha soon threw off the mask, and began by 
ridding himself of Hiempsal; whom, having ex-- 
pressed himself to him with great freedom, he there- 
fore caused to be murdered. This bloody action — 
proved but too evidently to Adherbal what he him- 
self might naturally fear. Numidia is now divided, 
Mighty 
armies are raised by each party. Adherbal, after 
losing the greatest part of his fortresses, is vanquished 
in battle, and forced to make Rome his asylum. 
However, this gave Jugurtha no great uneasiness, as 
he knew that money was all-powerful in that city. 
He therefore rent deonties thither, with orders to 
bribe the chief senators. In the first audience to 
which they were admitted, Adherbai represented the 
unhappy condition to which he was reduced, the in- 
justice and barbarity of Jugurtha, the murder of his 
brother, and the toss of almost all his fortresses ; but 
the circumstance un which he laid the greatest stress 
was, the commands ot fis dying father iz. to put 
his own and his children's age, which, through the hope of gain, 
might rendes aaverse even men of moderate abilities. Satnust. 

t ‘Ac aané, quot difficillimum imprivnis est, et prelio strenuus 
erat, et bonus consilio.. quorum alterum ex provideutia timorem, 
aiterum ex avdacia temeritatem adferre plerumque soiet.”” 

| “* Now exercrtis, neque thesaun, preesidia sregai sunt, verim 
zmici: Quos neque armis 2ogere, neque auro parare queas ; officie 
et fde panuntur. Quis auten amicior quan frater fratri? aul 


cuera alienum fiduam imvenies, si tu‘s hostis fuers:” 
4 A M. 3887. A. Kom 631 A. M. 3888. A. Rom. 632. 
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his whole confidence in the Romans, declaring that 
the friendship of his people would be a stronger 
support, both to himself and his kingdom, than all 
the troops and treasures in the universe. His speech 
was of great length, and extremely pathetic. Jugur- 
tha’s deputies made only the following answer: that 
Hiempsal had been killed by the Numidians, because 
of his great cruelty; that Adherbal was the aggressor, 
and yet, after having been vanquished, was come to 
make complaints, because he had not committed all 
the excesses he desired; that their sovereign en- 
treated the senate to form a judgment of his behavyi- 
our and conduct in Africa, from that he had shown 
at Numantia; and to lay greater stress on his ac- 
tions, than on the accusations of hisenemies. But 
these ambassadors had secretly employed an elo- 
quence much more powerful than that of words, 
which did not prove ineffectual. The whole assembly 
was for Jugurtha, a few senators excepted, who were 


- not so void of honour as to be corrupted by money. 


Thesenate came tothis resolution, that commission- 
ers should be sent from Rome to divide the pro- 


_ vinces equally upon the spot between the two 


brothers. The reader will naturally suppose that 
Jugurtha was not sparing of his treasure on this oc- 
casion: the division was made to his advantage, and 
yet a Spacious appearance of equity was observed. 
This first success of Jugurtha augmented his cou- 
rage, and increased his boldness. Accordingly, he 
-attacked his brother by open force; and whilst the 
latter loses time in sending deputations to the Ro- 


mans, he storms several fortresses, carries on his, 


conquests; and, after defeating Adherbal, besieges 


_ him in Cirtha, the capital of his kingdom. During 


this interval, ambassadors arrived from Rome, with 
orders, in the name of the senate and people, to the 
two kings, to lay down their arms, and cease all 
hostilities. Jugurtha, after protesting that he would 
obey, with the most profound reverence and sub- 
mission, the commands of the Roman people, added, 
that he did not believe it was their intention to hin- 
der him from defending his own life against the 
treacherous snares which his brother had laid for 
it. He concluded with saying, that he would send 
ambassadors forthwith to Rome, to inform the se- 
nate of his conduct. By this vague answer he eluded 
their orders and would not even permit the deputies 
to wait upon Adherbal. 

Though the latter was so closely blocked up in 
his capital, he yet * found means to send to Rome, 
to implore assistance against his brother, who had 
besieged him five months, and intended to take his 


_ life. Some senators were of opinion that war ought 


to be proclaimed immediately against Jugurtha, but 
still his influence prevailed ; and the Romans only 





_ * He chose two of the nimblest of those who had followed him 
to Cirtha; and these, induced by the great rewards he promised 
them, and pitying his unhappy circumstances, undertook to pass 
the enemy’s camp in the night, to the neighbouring shore, and 
from thence to Rome.’ “Ex iis qui und Cirtam profugerant, 
duos maximé impigros delegit; eos multa pollicendo, ac mise- 
rando casum suum, confirmat, uti per hostium munitiones noctu 
ad proximum mare, dein Romam pergerent,’) §aLLusT. 
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ordered an embassy to be sent, composed of sena- 


tors of the highest distinction, among whom was 
Aimilius Scaurus, a factious man, who had a great 
ascendant over the nobility, and concealed the black- 
est vices under the specious appearance of virtue. 
Jugurtha was terrified at first ; but he again found 
an opportunity to elude their demands, and ac- 
cordingly sent them back without coming to any 
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conclusion. Upon this, Adherbal, who had lost all - — 


hopes, surrendered upon condition of having his life 
spared ; nevertheless, he was immediately murdered 
with a great number of Numidians. ; 
But though the greatest part of the people at 
Rome were stuck with horror at this news, Jugur- 
tha’s money again obtained him defenders in the 
senate. However, C. Memmius, the tribune of the 
people, an active man, and one who hated the nobi- 
lity, prevailed with the people not to suffer so horrid 
a crime to go unpunished ; and accordingly war be- 


ing proclaimed against Jugurtha, Culpurnius Bestia 


the consul was appointed tocarry it on. t “He was 
endued with excellent qualities, but they were all 


depraved and rendered useless by his avarice.” 


Scaurus set out with him. They at first took several 


towns; but Jugurtha’s bribes checked the progress _ 


of these conquests; and Scaurus{ himself, who till 
now had expressed the strongest animosity against 
this prince, could not resist so powerful an attack. 
A treaty was therefore concluded : Jugurtha feigned 
submission to the Romans; and thirty elephants, 
some horses, witha very considerablesum of money, 
were delivered to the queestor. 

But now the indignation of the people in general 
at Rome displayed itself in the strongest manner. 
Memmius the tribune inflamed them by his speeches. 
He caused Cassius, who was pretor, to be appointed 
to attend Jugurtha; and to engage him to come to 
Rome, under the guarantee of the Romans, in order 
that an enquiry might be made in his presence, who 
these persons were that had taken bribes. Accord- 
ingly Jugurtha was forced to come to Rome. The 
sight of him raised the anger of the people still 
higher; but a tribune, by being bribed, prolonged 
the session, and at last dissolved it. A Numidian 
prince, grandson of Masinissa, called Massiva, being 
at that time in the city, was advised to solicit for 
Jugurtha’s kingdom; which, coming to the ears of 
the latter, he caused him to be assassinated in the 
midst of Rome. The murderer was seized and de- 
livered up to the civil magistrate, and Jugurtha was 
commanded to depart from Italy. ‘ Upon leaving 
the city, he cast back his eyes several times towards 
it, and said, ‘Rome would sell itself, could it meet 


with a purchaser ; and were one to be found, it would: 


be inevitably ruined.’ ” | 





+ ‘“‘Multz bonzeque artes ammi et corporis erant quas omnes 
avaritia predebiebat.”” A. M. 3894. A. Rom, 683. Before 4. 
C. 110. 


¢ ‘‘ Magnitudine pecumiz 4 bono nonestoque in prayum al- 


tractus est.”’ 

| ‘“‘ Postquam Romé egressus est, fertur spe tacitus ed respi- 
ciens, postremo dixisse: Urbem venalem et mature perituram, si 
emptorem invenerit.”’ ; : 










And now the war broke out anew. At first the 


_ indolence, or perhaps connivance, of Albinus the 
consul, made it go on very slowly; but afterwards, 


_when he returned to Rome to hold the public assem- 


- blies, * the Roman army, by the unskilfulness of his 


brother Aulus, having marched into a defile from 
whence there was no getting out, surrendered igno- 
miniously to the enemy, who forced the Romans to 
submit to the ceremony of passing under the yoke, 
and made them engage to leave Numidia. in ten 


days. 


The reader will naturally imagine in what light so 
shameful a peace, concluded without the authority 
of the people, was considered at Rome. They could 
not flatter themselves with the hope of being success- 
ful in this war, till the conduct of it was given to L. 
Metellus the consul. {To all the rest of the virtues 
which constitute the great captain, he added a per- 
fect disregard of wealth; a quality most essentially 
requisite against such an enemy as Jugurtha, who 
hitherto had always been victorious, rather by money 
than his sword. But the African monarch found 


- Metellus as invincible in this as in all other respects. 


‘He therefore was forced to hazard his life, and exert 
his utmost bravery, through the defect of an expe- 
dient which now began to fail him. Accordingly, 
he signalized himself in a surprising manner, and 
showed, in this campaign, all that could be expected 
from the courage, abilities, and attention of an illus- 
trious general, to whom despair adds new vigour, 
and suggests new lights: he was, however, unsuc- 
cessful, because opposed by a consul who did not 


- suffer the most inconsiderable error to escape him, 


himself from traitors. 





nor ever let slip an opportunity of taking advantage 
of the enemy. 
Jugurtha’s greatest concern was, how to secure 
From the time he had been 
told that Bomilcar, in whom he reposed the utmost 
confidence, had a design upon his life, he enjoyed no 
peace. He did not believe himself safe any where ; 
_but all things, by day as well as by night, the citizen, 
as well as the foreigner, were suspected by him; 
and the blackest terrors sat for ever brooding over 
his mind. He never got a wink of sleep, except by 
stealth ; and often changed his bed in a manner un- 
becoming his rank. Starting sometimes from his 
slumbers, he would snatch his sword, and utter loud 
cries; so strongly was he haunted by fear, which 
almost drove him to frenzy. 

Marius was Metellus’s lieutenant. His boundless 
ambition induced him to endeavour to lessen his 
general’s character secretly in the minds of his 
soldiers; and becoming soon his professed enemy 
and slanderer, he at last, by the most grovelling and 
perfidious arts, prevailed so far as to supplant Metel- 


lus, and get himself nominated in his room, to carry 





* For electing magistrates. Sal. 

+ In Numidiain proficiscitur, magna spe civium, cim propter 
artes bonas, tum maximé quéd adversim invictum animum gere- 
“bat.”—He proceeded to Numidia with the highest hopes of the 
‘citizens, not only on account of his great skill, but also of the in- 
‘gincible firmness of his mind. 
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on the war against Jugurtha. | { With whatever 
strength of mind Metellus might be endued on other 
occasions, he was‘ totally dejected by this unforeseen 


blow, which even forced tears from his eyes, and 


compelled him to utter expressions altogether un- 
worthy of so great a man.” There was.something 
very dark and vile in Marius’s conduct, that displays 
ambition in its native and genuine colours, and shows 
that it extinguishes, in those who abandon themselves 
to it, all sense of honour and integrity. Metellus 


‘having anxiously endeavoured to avoid a man whose 


sight he could not bear, arrived in Rome, and was — 
received with universal acclamations. || A triumph 
was decreed him, and the surname of Numidicus 
conferred upon him. . : 

I thought it’ would be proper to-reserve for the 
Roman history, a particular account of the events 
that happened in Africa, under Metellus and Marius; 
all which are very circumstantially described by ~ 
Sallust, in his admirable history of Jugurtha. I _ 
therefore hasten to the conclusion of this war. 

Jugurtha being greatly distressed in his affairs, 
had recourse to Bocchus king of Mauritania, whose 
daughter he had married. This country extends 
from Numidia as far as beyond the shores of the 
Mediterranean opposite to Spain. § The Roman — 
name was scarce known in it, and the. people were 
absolutely unknown to the Romans. Jugurtha in- 
sinuated to his father-in-law, that should he suffer 
Numidia to be conquered, his kingdom would: doubt- 
less be involved in its ruin; especially as the Romans, 
who were sworn enemies to monarchy, seemed to 
have vowed the destruction of all the thrones in the 
universe. | He therefore prevailed with Bocchus to 
enter into a league with him; and accordingly re- 
ceived, on different occasions, very considerable 
succours from that king. 

This confederacy, which was cemented on either 
side by no other tie than that of interest, had never 
been strong; and a last defeat which Jugurtha met 
with, broke at once all the bands of it.. Bocchus 
now meditated the dark design of delivering up his 
son-in-law to the Romans. For this. purpose he had 
desired Marius to send him a trusty person. Sylla, 
who was an officer of. uncommon merit, and served 
under him as questor, was thought every way quali- 
fied for this negotiation. He was not afraid to put 
himself into the hands of the barbarian king; and 
accordingly set out for his court. Being anived, 
Bocchus, who, like the rest of his countrymen, did 
not pride himself on sincerity, and was for ever 
projecting new designs, debated within himself. 
whether it would not be for his interest to deliver 
up Sylla to, Jugurtha. He was a long time fluctu- 
ating in this uncertainty, and conflicting with a 
contrariety of sentiments: and the sudden changes 
lacrymas ‘tenere, neque moderari linguam: vir egregius in aliis 
artibus, nimis molliter egritudinem pati.”® 


|| A. M. 3898. A. Rom. 642. 
§ Now comprehending Fez, Morecco, &c. 
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which displayed themselves in his countenance, 


‘m his air, and in his whole person, showed evi- 


dently how strongiy his mind was-affected. At 
length, returning to his first design, he made his 
terms with Sylla, and delivered Jugurtha into his 


- hands, who was sent immediately to Marius. 


t « Sylla,” says Plutarch, * “ acted, on this occasion, 
like a young man fired with a strong thirst of glory, 
the sweets of which he had just begun to taste.” 
Instead of. ascribing to the general under whom he 
fought, all the honour of this event, as his duty re- 
quired, and which ought to be an inviolable maxim, 
he reserved the greatest part of it to himself, and 
had a ring made, which he always wore, wherein he 


was represented receiving Jugurtha from the hands 
‘of Bocchus; and this ring he used ever after as his 


signet. But Marius was so highly exasperated at 
this kind of insult, that he could never forgive him; 
and this circumstance gave rise to the implacable 
hatred between these two Romans, which afterwards 
broke out with such fury, and cost the republic so 
much blood. 

« Marius entered Rome in triumph, exhibiting such 
a spectacle to the Romans, as they could scarce be- 
lieve they saw, when it passed before their eyes; I 
mean, Jugurtha in chains :—that formidable enemy, 
during whose life they bad not dared to flatter them- 
selves with the hopes of being able to put an end to 
this war; so well was his courage sustained by strata- 
gem and artifice, and his genius so fruitful in finding 
new expedients, even when his affairs were most 
desperate. We are told, that Jugurtha ran distracted, 


as he was walking in the triumph; that after the 


ceremony was ended, he was thrown into prison ; 
that the lictors were so eager to seize his robe, that 
they rent it in several pieces; and that they tore 
away the tips of his ears, to get the rich jewels with 
which they were adorned. In this condition he was 
cast, quite naked, and in the utmost terror, into a 
deep dungeon; where, after struggling six days with 
hunger and the fear of death, (retaining a strong 
desire of life to his last gasp,) they at length ended 
his days :—an end, continues Plutarch, worthy of his 
tPlut. in vit. Mari. 

Plut. ibid. A.M. 3901. A. Rom. 645. Before J. C. 103. 

© Ona viog grdripoc dpze SéEne yeyerpevoc, ovK HveynE perp 
vo etrvy’npa. Plut. Pracept. reip. gerend. p. 806. 

+ A M. 3959, A. Rom. 703. 


wicked deeds; Jugurtha having been always of 
opinion, that the greatest crimes might be committed 
to satiate his ambition, ingratitude, pertidy, black 
treachery, and inhuman barbarity.. 

Juba, king of Mauritania, reflected so much honour 
on polite literature and the sciences, that | could not, 
without impropriety, omit him in the history of the 
family of Masinissa; to whom his father, who also 
was named Juba, was great-grandson, and grandson 
of Gulussa. The elder Juba signalized himself in 
the war between Caesar and Pompey, by his inviola- 
ble attachment to the party of the latter. + He slew 
himself after the battle of Thapsus, in which his 
forces and those of Scipio were entirely defeated 
Juba, his son, then a child, was delivered up to the 
conqueror, and was one of the most conspicuous 
ornaments of his triumph. It appears from history, 
that a noble education was bestowed upon Juba in 
Rome, where he imbibed such a variety of know- 
ledge, as afterwards equalled him to the most learned 
among the Grecians.. He did not leave that city till 
he went to take possession of his father’s dominions. 
{ Augustus restored them to him, when, by the death 
of Mark Anthony, the provinces of the empire were 
absolutely at his disposal. Juba, by the lenity of his 
government, gained the hearts of all his subjects; 
who, out of a grateful sense of the felicity they had 
enjoyed during his reign, ranked him in the number 
of their gods. Pausanias speaks of a statue which 
the Athenians erected to his honour. It was indeed 
just, that a city, which had been consecrated in all 
ages to the Muses, should give public testimonies of 
its esteem for a king who made so bright a figure 
among the learned. || Suidas ascribes several works 
to this prince, of which only the fragments are now 
extant. He had written the history of Arabia; the 
antiquities of Assyria, and those of the Romans; the 
history of theatres, of painting and painters; of the 
nature and properties of different animals, of gram- 
mar, and similar subjects; a catalogue of all which 
is given in Abbé Sevin’s short dissertation on the 
life and works of the younger Juba, § whence I have 
abstracted these few particulars. 

t A.M. 3974. A. Rom. 719. Before J. C. 30. 

|| In voce *16Bag. - : 


§ Yoh 1V. of the Memoire of the Academy of Belles Lettrea, 
p. 457. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE FIRST EMPIRE OF THE ASSYRIANS. 
SECT. I. Duration of that Empire. 


HE Assyrian empire was undoubtedly one of the 
most powerful in the world. With respect to 


its duration, two opinions have chiefly prevailed. 


Some authors, as Ctesias, whose opinion is followed 
by Justin, give it a duration of thirteen hundred 
years: others reduce it to five hundred and twenty, 
of which number is Herodotus. The diminution, or 
probably the interruption of power, which happened 
in this vast empire, might possibly give occasion to 
this difference of opinion, and may perhaps serve in 
some measure to reconcile them. 

The history of those early times is so obscure, the 
monuments which convey it down to us so contra- 
dictory, and the systems of the * moderns upon that 
matter so different, that it is difficult to lay down any 
opinion about it, as certain and incontestible. But 
where certainty is not to be had, a reasonable person 
will be satisfied with probability ; and, in my opinion, 
a man can hardly be deceived, if he makes the As- 
syrian empire equal in antiquity with the city of 
: *Porpbyr..apud Simplic. in lib. ii. de coelo. 
® They that are curious to make ‘deeper researches into this 
matter, may read the dissertations of Abbé Banier and M. Freret 
upon the Assyrian empirc, in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles Lettres; for the first, see Vol. 3, and for the other. Vol. 5; 


as also what Father Tournemine has written upon this subject in 
his edition of Menochius. 


Babylon, its capital. Now we learn from the holy 


Scriptures, that this was built by Nimrod, who cer-. 


tainly was a great conqueror, and in all »robability 
the first and most ancient of all those who have ever 
aspired after that denomination. . 

* The Babylonians, as Callisthenes, a philosopher 
in Alexander’s retinue, wrote to Aristotle, reckoned 
themselves to be at least of 1903 years standing, 
when that prince entered triumphant into Babylon; 
which makes their origin reach back to the year of 
the world 1771, that is to say, 115 years after the 
deluge. This computation comes within a few years 
of the time in which we suppose Nimrod to have 
founded that city. Indeed, this testimony of Cal- 
listhenes, as it does not agree with any other accounts 
of that matter, is not esteemed authentic by the 
learned; but the conformity we find between it and 
the holy Scriptures should make us regard it. Upon 
these grounds, I think we may allow Nimrod to have 
been the founder of the first Assyrian empire, which 
subsisted with more or less extent and glory up- 
wards of f 1450 years, from the time of Nimrod to 
that of Sardanapalus, the last king; that is to say, 
from the year of the world 1800 to the year 3257. 

Nimrop. He is the same with { Belus, who was 
afterwards worshipped as a god under that appellation. 

t Here I depart from the opinion of Archbishop Usher, my or- 
dinary guide, with respect to the duration of the Assyrian empire, 
which he supposes with Herodotus, to have lasted but 520 years; 


but the time when Nimrod lived and Sardanapalus died I take 
from him. 


Belus or Baal signifies Lord. A. M. 1800. Before J.G 
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He was the son of Chus, grandson of Ham, and 
_ great-grandson of Noah. He was, say the Scriptures, 
a mighty hunter before the Lord.” In applying him- 
self to this laborious and dangerous exercise, he had 
two things in view; the first was, to gain the people’s 
affection by delivering them from the fury and dread_ 
of wild beasts; the next was, to train up numbers of 
young people, by this exercise of hunting, to endure | 
labour and hardship, to form them to the use of arms, 
_ to inure them to a kind of discipline and obedience, 
that at a proper time, after they had been accustomed 
to his orders, and seasoned in arms, he might make 
use of them for other purposes more serious than 
hunting. 

In ancient history we find some footsteps remain- 
ing of this artifice of Nimrod, whom the writers 
have confounded with Ninus, his son: for * Diodorus 
has these words: “ Ninus, the most ancient of the 
Assyrian kings mentioned in history, performed great 
actions. Being naturally of a warlike disposition, 
and ambitious of the glory that results from valour, 
he armed a considerable number of young men that 
were brave and vigorous like himself, trained them 
up a long time in laborious exercises and hardships, , 
~ and by that means accustomed them to bear patiently 

the fatigues of war, and to face dangers with courage 
and intrepidity.” aie 

4 What the same author adds, that Ninus entered 
into an alliance with the king of the Arabs, and 
joined forces with him, is a piece of ancient tradi- 
tion, which informs us, that the sons of Chus, and 
by consequence the brothers of Nimrod, all settled 
themselves in Arabia, along the Persian gulf, from 
Havilah to the Ocean; and lived near enough to 
their brother to lend him succours, or to receive them 
from him. And what the same historian further 
says of Ninus, that he was the first king of the Assy- 
rians, agrees exactly with what the Scriptures say 
of Nimrod, “ that he began to be mighty upon the 
earth ;” that is, he procured himself settlements, 
built cities, subdued his neighbours, united different 
_ people under one and the same authority, by the band 
of the same polity and the same laws, and formed 
them into one state; which, for those early times, 
was of considerable extent, though bounded by the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris; and which, in succeed- 
ing ages, made new acquisitions by degrees, and at 
length extended its conquests very far. 

°“ The capital city of his kingdom,” says the 
Scripture, “ was Babylon.” Most of the profane 
historians ascribe the founding of Babylon to * Se- 
miramis, others to Belus. It is evident, that both 
the one and the other are mistaken, if they speak of 
the first founaer of that city; for it owes its begin- 
ning neither to Semiramis nor to Nimrod, but to the 
foolish vanity of those persons mentioned in Scrip- 
ture,‘ who desired to build a tower and a city, that 
should render their memory immortal. 


bGen. x. 9. ¢ Lib. ii. p. 90. Ibid. ¢Gen. x. 10. 
Ib. xi. 4. SHist. Jud. 1. i. c. 4. bLib. i. c. 181. 
iGen. x. 11. k Mic. v. 6. 1Gen. x. 11, 12. 


mDiod, 1. ii. p. 90. 
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g Josephus relates, upon the testimony of a Siby], 
(who must have been very ancient, and whose fictions 
cannot be imputed to the indiscreet zeal of any 





Christians,) that the gods threw down the tower by 


an impetuous wind, or a violent hurricane. Had 
_this been the case, Nimrod’s temerity must have 
been still greater, to rebuild a city and a tower 
which God himself had overthrown with such marks 
of his displeasure. But the Scripture says no such 
thing; and it is very probable the building remained 
in the condition it was, when God put an end to the 
work by the confusion of languages; and that the 
tower consecrated to Belus, which is described b 
Herodotus, " was this very tower, which the sons of 
men pretended to raise to the clouds. ; 

It is further probable, that this ridiculous design 
having been defeated by such an astonishing prodigy, 
as none could be the author of but God himself, 
every body abandoned the place which had given 
Him offence; and that Nimrod was the first whe 
encompassed it afterwards with walls, settled therein 
his friends and confederates, and subdued those that 
lived round about it, beginning his empire in that 
place, but not confining it to so narrow a compass : 
Fuit principrum regni ejus Babylon. ‘The other cities 
which the Scripture speaks of in the same place, 
were in the land of Shinar, which was certainly 
the province of which “ Babylon became the me- 
tropolis.” 

“ From this country he went into that which has 
the name of Assyria, and there built Nineveh :”' De 
terra illa egressus est Assur, ef edificavit Nineveh. 
This is the sense in which many learned men under 
stand the word Assur, looking upon it as the name 
of a province, and not of the first man who possessed 
it; as if it were, egressus est in Assur, in Assyrtam. 
He went into 4shur, i.e. into Assyria. And this 
seems to be the most natural construction, for many 
reasons not necessary to be mentioned in this place. 
The country of Assyria is described, in one of the 
prophets,* by the particular character of being the 
land of Nimrod: Et pascent terram Assur im gladio, 
et terram Nimrod in lanceis ejus ; et hberabit ab Assur, 
cum venerit in terram nostram. It derived its name 
from Ashur the son of Shem, who without doubt 
had settled himself and family there, and was proba- 
bly driven out, or brought under subjection, by the 
usurper Nimrod. 

This conqueror having possessed himself of the 
provinces of Ashur,! did not ravage them like a 
tyrant, but filled them with cities, and made himself 
as much beloved by his new subjects, as he was by 
his old ones; so that the historians™ who have not 
examined into the bottom of this affair, have thought 
that he made use of the Assyrians to conquer the 
| Babylonians. Among other cities, he built one larger 
and more magnificent than the rest, which he called 
Nineveh, from the name of his son Ninus, in order 





pct Maa bi iat Dae MRI iS 
* “ Semiramis eam condiderat,-vel, ut plerique tradidere, 
Belus, cuyus regia ostencitur."—Semiramis founded it, or, as 

| most writers say, Belus, whose palace is still shown. Q. Curt. 
j lib. vw ce. 1, 
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mortalize his memory. The son, in his turn, 
of veneration for his father, was willing that 
y who had served him as their king should adore 
| as their god, and induce other nations to render 
| the same worship. For it appears evident, that 
mrod is the famous Belus of the Babylonians, the 
king whom the people deified for his great 
ons, and who showed others the way to that sort 
immortality which human acquirements are sup- 
ed capable of bestowing. 
I intend to speak of the mighty strength and 
greatness of the cities Babylon and Nineveh, under 
the kings to whom their building is ascribed by pro- 
ne authors, because the Scripture says little or 
othing on that subject. This silence of Scripture, 
littie satisfactory to our curiosity, may become an 
ructive lesson to our piety. The holy penman 
placed Nimrod and Abraham, as it were, in one 
before us; and seems to have put them so near 
gether, on purpose that we should see an example 
in the former, of what is admired and coveted by 
_ men; and in the Jatter, of what is acceptable and 
well-pleasing to God. *“ These two persons, so un- 
- like one another, are the first two and chief citizens 
f two different cities, built on different motives, 
and with different principles; the one, self-love, and 
desire of temporal advantages, carried even to the 
ontemning of the Deity; the other, the love of 
_ God, even to the contemning of one’s self.” 
Ninvus. J have already observed, that most of the 
_ profane authors look upon him as the first founder 
of the Assyrian empire, and for that reason ascribe 
to him a great part of his father Nimrod’s or Belus’s 
actions. 
* Having a design to enlarge his conquests, the 
first thing he did was to prepare troops and officers 
_ capable of promoting his designs. And having re- 
_ ceived powerful succours from the Arabians his 
_ neighbours, he took the field, and in the space of 
seventeen years conquered a vast extent of country, 
‘om Egypt as far as India and Bactriana, which he 
d not then venture to atttqs- 
At his return, before ke~entered upon any new 
mauests, he conceived the design of immortalizing 
name by the building of a city answerable to the 
atness of his power; he called it Nineveh, and 
t it on the eastern banks of the ft Tigris. Possibly 
e did no more than finish the work his father, had 
segun. His design, says Diodorus, was to make 
Nineveh the largest and most noble city in the 
world, and to put it out of the power of those that 
ne after him ever to build, or hope to build, such 
other. Nor was he deceived; for never did any 
come up to the greatness and magnificence of 
: it was one hundred and fifty stadia, (or eighteen 
23 three quarters,) in length, and ninety stadia, (or 
*Diod. 1. ii. p. 90—95. 
i: 2 PPlut. in Mor. p. 753. 
Fecerunt civitates duas amores duo: terrenam scilicet amor 
ne ad contemptum Dei; celestem vero amor Dei usque ad 
ptum sui.” S$. Aug. de Civ. Dei, lib. xiv. c. 28. 
orus says it was on the banks of the Euphrates, and 
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HE ASSYRIANS. 


eleven miles and one quarter,) in breadth ; and con- 
sequently was an oblong square. Its circumference — 
was four hundred and eighty stadia, or sixty miles. 
For this reason we find it said in the prophet Jonah,® 
“That Nineveh was an exceeding great city, of 
three days’ journey ;” which is to Be understood of 
the whole circuit, or compass of the city.f The 
walls of it were a hundred feet high, and of 60 con- | 
siderable a thickness, that three chariots might go 
abreast upon them with ease. They were fortified 
and adorned with fifteen hundred towers, two hun- 
dred feet high. 


After he had finished this prodigious work, he ‘ik 


resumed his expedition against the Bactrians. His 
army, according to the relation of Ctesias, consisted 
of seventeen hundred thousand foot, two hundred — 
thousand horse, and about sixteen thousand chariots 
armed with scythes. Diodorus adds, that this ought 
not to appear incredible, since, not to mention the 
innumerable armies of Darius and Xerxes, the city 
of Syracuse alone, in the time of Dionysius the 
Tyrant, furnished one hundred and twenty thousand © 
foot, and twelve thousand horse, besides four hun- 
dred vessels well equipped and provided. And a little — 
before Hannibal’s time, Italy, including the citizens — 
and allies, was able to send into the field near a 
million of men. Ninus made himself master of a — 
great number of cities, and at last laid siege tc 
Bactria, the capital of the country. Here he would 

probably have seen all his attempts miscarry, had it 

not been for the diligence and assistance of Semtra- 

mis, wife to one of his chief officers; a woman of 

an uncommon courage, and peculiarly exempt from 

the weakness of her sex. She was born at Escalon, 

a city of Syria. I think it needless to recite the 

account Diodorus gives of her birth, and of the 

miraculous manner of her being nursed and brought 

up by pigeons, since that historian himself looks 

upon only as a fabulous story. It was Semiramis 
that directed Ninus how to attack the citadel, and 

by her means he took it, and thus became master of 

the city, in which he found an immense treasure. 
The husband of Semiramis having killed himself, to 

prevent the effects of the king’s threats and indigna- 

tion, who had conceived a violent passion for his 

wife, Ninus married her. 

After his return to Nineveh, he had a son by her, 
whom he called Ninyas. Not long after this he died, 
and left the queen the government of the kingdom. 
She, in honour of his memory, erected a magnificent 
monument, which remained a long time after the 
ruin of Nineveh. 

*] find no appearance of truth in what some au- 
thors relate concerning the manner of Semiraris’s 
coming to the throne. According to them, having 
secured the chief men of the state, and attached them 

¢ It is hard to believe that Diodorus does not speak of the ex- 
tent of Nineveh with some exaggeration ; therefore some learned 
men have reduced the stadium to little more than one half, znd 


reckon fifteen of them to the Roman mile instead of eight, the 
usual computation. ; 
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to her interest by her benefactions and promises, 
she solicited the king with great importunity to put 
the sovereign power into her hands for the space of 
five days. He yielded to her intreaties, and all the 
provinces of the empire were commanded to obey 
Semiramis. These orders were executed but too 
exactly for the unfortunate Ninus, who was put to 
death, either immediately, or after some years im- 
prisonment. : 

Semiramis. %'This princess applied all her thoughts 


' to immortalize her name, and to cover the meanness 


of her extraction by the greatness of her enterprises. 
She proposed to herself to surpass all her predeces- 
sors in magnificence, and to that end she undertook 
_the *building of the mighty Babylon; in which 
work she employed two millions of men, which were 
collected out of all the provinces of her vast empire. 
Some of heg, successors endeavoured to adorn that 
city with new works and embellishments. I shall 
here speak of them all together, in order to give the 
reader a more clear and distinct idea of that stupen- 
dous city. 

‘The. principal works which rendered Babylon. so 
famous, are the walls of the city; the quays and the 
bridge, the lake, banks, and canals, made for the 
-draining of the river: the palaces, hanging gardens, 
and the temple of Belus;—works of such a sur- 
prising magnificence, as is scarce to be compre- 
hended. Dr. Prideaux having treated this subject 
with great extent and learning, | have only to copy, 
or rather abridge him. 


Il The Walls. 


* Babylon stood on a large plain, in a very fat and 
rich soil. ‘The walls were every way prodigious. 
They were in thickness eighty-seven feet, in height 
three hundred and fifty; and in compass foiS jhun- 
dred and eighty furlongs, which make sixty of our 
miles. These walls extended round the city in the 
form of an exact square, each side of which was one 
hundred and twenty furlongs,t or fifteen miles in 
length; all built of large bricks cemented together 
with bitumen, (a glutinous slime arising out of the 
earth in that country,) which binds much stronger 
and firmer than mortar, and soon grows much harder 
than the bricks or stones themselves which it ce- 
ments together. 

‘These walls were surrounded on the outside with 
a vast ditch full of water, lined with bricks on both 
sides. ‘The earth that was dug out of it made the 
bricks wherewith the walls were built; and there- 
fore, from the vast height and breadth of the walls 
may be inferred the greatness of the ditch. 
ils 49 Diod. |. ii. p. 95. 

* Herod. I. i. c. 178, 180. Diod. 1. ii. p. 95,96. Q. Curt. I. v. 
Be: *jsa. xiv. 2. tQuint. Curt. Il. v. c. 1. 

*Herod. I. i. ec. 180—186. Diod. 1. ii. p. 96. 

© We are not to wonder, if we find the founding of a city as- 
‘etibed to different persons, It is common, even among the pro- 
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On every side of this great square were twenty- 


five gates, that is a hundred in all, which were all 
made of solid brass; and hence it is, that when God 
promises to Cyrus the conquest of Babylon, he telle 
him, § “that he would break in pieces before him 
the gates of brass.” Between every two of these 
gates were three towers, and four more at the four 
corners, and three between each of these corners, 
and the next gate on either side ; every one of which 
was ten feet higher than the walls. But this is to 
be understood only of those parts of the wall where 
there was need of towers. 

From the twenty-five gates on each side of this 
great square went twenty-five streets, in straight 
lines towards the gates, which were directly over 
against them on the opposite side; so that the whole 
number of the streets was fifty, each fifteen miles 
long ; whereof twenty-five went one way, and twenty 
five the other, crossing each other at right angles. 
And besides these, there were also four half streets, 
which had houses only on one side, and the wall or 
the other; these went round the four sides of the 
city next the walls, and were each of them twe 
hundred feet broad;.the rest were about a hundred ~ 
and fifty. By these streets thus crossing each other, 
the whole city was cut out into six hundred and 
seventy-six squares; each of which was four furlongs 
and a half on every side, that is, two miles and a 
quarter in circumference. ‘* Round these squares, 
on every side towards the street, stood the houses, 
(which were not contiguous, but had spaces between 
them,) all built three or four stories high, and beau- 
tified with all manner of ornaments towards the 
streets. ‘The space within, in the middle of each 
square, was likewise all vacant ground, employed for 
yards, gardens, and other such uses; so that Babylon 
was greater in appearance than reality; near one 


half of the city being taken up in gardens and other. ~ 


cultivated lands, as we are told by Q. Curtius. 


Il. The Qi srys and Bridges. 
srg 


" A branch of the river Euphrates ran quite across 
the city, from north to south; on each side of the 
river was a quay, and a high wall built of brick and 
bitumen, of the same thickness as the walls that 
went round the city. In these walls, over against 
every street that led to the river, were gates of 
brass, and from them descents by steps to the river, 
for the convenience of the inhabitants, who used to 
pass over from one side to the other in boats, having 
no other way of crossing the river before the build- 
ing of the bridge. ‘The brazen gates were always 
open in the day-time, and shut in the night. 
fane writers, to say, Such a prince built such a city, whether he 
was the person that first founded it, or only embellished or en= 
larged it. 

t [ relate things as I find them in the ancient authors, which 
Dean Prideaux has also done; but I cannot help believing that 


great abatements are to be made in what they say as to the im 
mense extent of Babylon and Nineveh. 
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The bridge was not inferior to any of the other. 


buildings, either in beauty or magnificence; it was a 
_ *furlong in length, and thirty feet in breadth, built 


with wonderful art, to supply the defect of a founda- 
tion in the bottom of the river, which was all sandy. 
The arches were made of huge stones, fastened to- 
gether with chains of iron and melted lead. Before 
they began to build the bridge, they turned the 
course of the river, and laid its channel dry; having 


another view in so doing, besides that of laying the 


fe indations more commodiously, as I shall explain 
hereafter. And as every thing was prepared before- 
hand, both the bridge and the quays, which I have 


_ already described, were built in that interval. 


Hl. The Lake, Ditches, and Canals, made for the 


draining of the River. 


These works, objects of admiration for the skilful 
tm all ages, were still more useful than magnificent. 
»In the beginning of the summer, on the sun’s 
melting the snow on the mountains of Armenia, 
there arises a vast increase of waters, which running 
itto the Euphrates in the months of June, July, and 
August, makes it overflow its banks, and occasions 
such another inundation as the Nile does in Egypt. 


_ *To prevent the damage which both the city and 


country received from these inundations, at a very 


_ considerable distance above the town, two artificial 


canals were cut; which turned the course of these 
waters into the Tigris, before they reached Babylon. 
* And to secure the country yet more from the danger 
of inundations, and to keep the river within its chan- 
nel, they raised prodigious banks on both sides of 


the river, built with brick cemented with bitumen, 
_ which began at the head of the artificial canals, and 


extended below the city. 

To facilitate the building of these works, it was 
necessary to turn the course of the river; for which 
purpose, to the west of Babylon, was dug a prodigious 
artificial lake, forty miles square, one hundred and 
4 in compass, and thirty-five feet deep, according 
to Herodotus, and seventy-five according to Megas- 
thenes. Into this lake was the whole river turned, 
by an artifical canal cut from the west side of it, till 
the whole work was finished, when it was made to 
flow in its former channel. But that the Euphrates, 
in the time of its increase, might not overflow the 
city, through the gates on its sides, this lake, with 
the canal from the river, was still preserved. The 
water received into the lake at the time of these 
everflowings was kept there all the year, as in a 
common reservoir, for the benefit of the country, to 
be let out by sluices, at convenient times for the 
watering of the lands below it. The lake, therefore, 


was equally useful in defending the country from 


-inundations, and making it fertile. 


I relate the 


xStrab. J. xvi. p. 740. Plin. I. v. c. 26. 
y Abyd. ap. Eus. Prep. Evang. lib. ix. 

* Abyd. ib. Herod. 1. 1. c. 185. *Diod. 1. ii. p. 96, 97. 
‘Ib. p. 98, 99. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 738. Quint. Curt. 1 v c 1. 
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wonders of Babylon as they are delivered down to 


us by the ancients; but there are some of them | 


which are scarce to be comprehended or believed, 
of which number is the vast extent of the lake which 
I have just described. 

Berosus, Megasthenes, and Abydenus, quoted by 
Josephus and Eusebius, make Nebuchadnezzar the 
author of most of these works; but Herodotus as- 
cribes the bridge, the two quays of the river, and. 
the lake, to Nitocris, the ddughter-in-law of that 
monarch. Perhaps Nitocris might finish what her 
father left imperfect at his death, on which account 
that historian might give her the honour of the whole 
undertaking. 


IV. The Palaces and Hanging Gardens. 


* At the two ends of the bridge were two palaces, 
which had a communication with each other by a 
vault, built under the channel of the river, at the 
time of its being dry. The old palace, which stood 
on the east side of the river, was thirty furlongs (or 
three miles and three quarters,) in compass; near 
which stood the tempie of Belus, of which we shah 
soon speak. ‘The new palace, which stood on the 
west side of the river, opposite to the other, was 
sixty furlongs (or seven miles and a half,) in compass. 
It was surrounded with three walls, one within 
another, with considerable spaces between them. 
These walls, as also those of the other palace, were 
embellished with an infinite variety of sculptures, 
representing all kinds of animals, to the life. Amongst 
the rest was a curious hunting-piece, in which Semi- 
ramis on horseback was throwing her javelin at a 
leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing a lion. 

>In this last palace, were the hanging gardens, so 
celebrated among the Greeks. They contained a 
square of four hundred feet on every side, and were 
carried up in the manner of several large terraces, 
one above another, till the height equalled that of 
the walls of the city. The ascent was from terrace 
to terrace, by stairs ten feet wide. The whole pile 
was sustained by vast arches, raised upon other 
arches, one above another, and strengthened by a 
wall, surrounding it on every side, of twenty-two 
feet in thickness. On the top of the arches were 
first laid large flat stones, sixteen feet long, and four 
broad ; over these was a layer of reeds, mixed with 
a great quantity of bitumen, upon which were two 


rows of bricks, closely cemented together with plas- 


ter. The whole was covered with thick sheets of 
lead, upon which Jay the mould of the garden. And 
all this floorage was contrived to keep the moisture 
of the mould from running away through the arches, 
The earth laid thereon was so deep, that the greatest 
trees might take root in it; and with such the ter- 
races were covered, as well as with all other plants 

* Diodorus says this bridge was five furlongs in length, which 


can hardly be true, since the Euphrates was but one furlong bread 
Strab. 1. xvi. p. 738. ; 
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and flowers that were proper to adorn a pleasure- 
garden. In the upper terrace there was an engine, 
or kind of pump, by which water was drawn up out 
of the river, and from thence the whole garden was 
watered. In the spaces between the several arches, 
upon which this whole structure rested, were large 
and magnificent apartments, that were very light, 


and had the advantage of a beautiful prospect. 


* Amytis, the wife of Nebuchadnezzar, having been 
bred in Media, (forshe was the daughter of Astyages, 
the king of that country,) had been much delighted 
with the mountains and woody parts of that country. 
And as she desired to have something like it in 


Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, to gratify her, caused 


this prodigious edifice to be erected: Diodorus gives 
much the same account of the matter, but without 
naming the persons. 


Vi. The Temple of Belus. 


¢ Another of the great works at Babylon was the 


Be temple of Belus, which stood, as I have mentioned 
already, near the old palace. 


It was most remark- 
able for a prodigious tower that stood in the middle 
of it. At the foundation, according to Herodotus, it 


was a square of a furlong on each side, that is, half a 


mile in the whole compass, and.according to Strabo, 
it was also a furlong in height. It consisted of eight 
towers, built one above the other, decreasing regu- 
larly to the top; for which reason Strabo calls the 
whole a pyramid. It is not only asserted, but 
proved, that this tower much exceeded the greatest 
of the pyramids of Egypt in height. Therefore we 


_ have good reason to believe, as ° Bochart asserts, 


that this is the very same tower which was built 


there at the confusion of languages: and the rather, 


because it is attested by severa’ »rofane authors, 
that this tower was all built of bricks and bitumen, 
as the Scriptures tell us the tower of Babel was. 
The ascent to the top was by stairs on the outside 
round it; that is, perhaps, there-was an easv sloping 
ascent in the side of the outer wall, which, turning 


by very slow degrees in a spiral line eight times 


round the tower from the bottom to the top, had the 
same appearance as if there had been eight towers 
placed upon one another. In these different stories 
were many large rooms, with arched roofs supported 
by pillars. Over the whole, on the top of the tower, 


was an observatory, by the benefit of which the 


Babylonians became more expert in astronomy than 
all other nations, and made, in a short time, the 
great progress in it ascribed to them in history. 

But the chief use for which this tower was de- 
signed was the worship of the god Belus or Baal, as 
also that of several other deities; for which reason 
there was a multitude of chapels in different parts 
of the tower. The riches of this temple in statues, 

¢Beros. ap. Jos. cont. App. I. i. c. 6; 

4Herod. I. i.c. 181. Diod. 1. ii. p. 98. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 738. 
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tables, censers, cups, and other sacred vessels, all-o, 


massy gold, were immense. Among other images, 
there was one forty feet high, which weighed a 
thousand Babylonish talents. ‘The Babylonish talent, 
according to Pollux in his Onomasticon, contained 
seven thousand Attic drachmas, and consequently 
was a sixth part more than the Attic talent, which 
contains but six thousand drachmas. 

According to the calculation which . Diodorus 
makes of the riches contained in this temple, the 
sum total amounts to six thousand three hundred 
Babylonish talents of gold. 

The sixth part of six thousand three hundred is 
one thousand and fifty; consequently six tt ousand 
three hundred Babylonish talents of gold are equiva- 
lent to seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic 
talents of gold. 

Now seven thousand three hundred and fifty Attic 
talents of silver are worth upwards of two millions 
and one hundred thousand pounds sterling. The 
proportion between gold and silver among the 
ancients we reckon ds ten to one; therefore seven 
thousand three hundred and fifty Attic talents of 
gold amount to above one and twenty millions 
sterling.* 

‘ This temple stood till the time of Xerxes; but 
he, on his return from his Grecian expedition, de- 
molished it entirely, after having first plundered it 
of its immense riches. Alexander, on his return 
to Babylon from his Indian expedition, purposed to 
have rebuilt it; and in order thereto, set ten thou- 
sand men to work, to rid the place of its rubbish; 
but, after they had laboured therein two months, 
Alexander died, and that put an end to the under- 
taking. 

Such were the chief works which rendered Baby- 
lon so famous; the greater part of them are ascribed 
by profane authors to Semiramis, to whose history it 
is now time to return. / 

& When she had finished all these great under- 
takings, she thought fit to make a tour through the 
several parts of her empire; and, wherever she 
came, left monuments of her magnificence by many 
noble structures which she erected, either for the 
conveniency-or the ornament of her cities; she was 
particularly careful to have water brought by aque- 
ducts to such places as wanted it, and to make the 
highways easy, by cutting through mountains, and 
filling up valleys. In the time of Diodorus, there 
were still monuments to be seen in many places, 
with her name inscribed upon them. 

»The authority this queen had over her people 
seems very extraordinary, since we find her presence 
alone capable of appeasing a sedition. One day, as 
she was dressing herself, word was brought her of a 
tumult in the city: Whereupon she went out imme- 
diately with her head half dressed, and did not re- 
turn till the disturbance was entirely appeased. A 

€ Diod. 1. ii. p. 100—108. ae 


bVal. Max. lib. ix. c. 3. 
' * About $94,000 000. 














atatue was erected in remembrance of this action, 
‘representing her in that very attitude and undress, 
_ which had not hindered her from flying to her 
duty. ss 

Not satisfied with the vast extent of dominions 


left her by her husband, she enlarged- them by the / 


_ conquest of a great part of Ethiopia. While she 
was in that country, she had the curiosity to visit the 
_ temple of Jupiter Ammon, to enquire of the oracle 
_ how long she had to live. According to Diodorus, 
the answer she received was, that she should not die 
_ till her son Ninyas conspired against her, and that 
after her death one part of Asia would pay her divine 
honours. 
-_ Her greatest and last expedition was against India. 
_ On this occasion she raised an innumerable army out 
_ of all the provinces of her empire, and appointed 
_ Bactra for the rendezvous. As the strength of the 
Indians consisted chiefly in their great number of 
elephants, she caused a multitude of camels to be 
accoutred in the form of elephants, in hopes of de- 
ceiving the enemy. It is said that Perseus long after 
used the same stratagem against the Romans; but 
_ neither of them succeeded in this artifice. The 
' Indian king having notice of her approach, sent am- 
bassaders to ask her who she was, and with what 
right, having never received any injury from him, 
she came out of wantonness to attack his dominions; 
adding, that her boldness should soon meet with the 
punishment it deserved. ‘Tell your master, replied 
the queen, that in a little time | myself wiil let him 
know wholam. She advanced immediately towards 
the * river from which the country takes its name; 
and having prepared a sufficient number of boats, 
_ she attempted to pass it with her army. Their pas- 
sage was a long time disputed, but after a bloody 
_ battle she put her enemies to flight. Above a thou- 
- sand of their boats were sunk, and above a hundred 
thousand of their men taken prisoners. Encouraged 
_ by this success, she advanced directly into the coun- 
try; leaving sixty thousand men behind to guard the 
_ bridge of boats, which she had built over the river. 
_ This-was just what the king desired, who fled on 
_ purpose to bring her to an engagement in the heart 
of his country. As soon as he thought her far 
enough advanced, he faced about, and a second en- 
gagement ensued, more bloody than the first. The 
counterfeit elephants could not long sustain the shock 
of the real ones: these routed her army, crushing 
whatever came in their way. Semiramis did all 
_ that lay in her power to rally and encourage her 
troops, but in vain. The king, perceiving her en- 
_ gaged in the fight, advanced towards her, and wound- 
__ ed her in two places, but not mortally. The swiftness 


of her horse soon carried her beyond the reach of || 
- her enemies. . As her men crowded to the bridge, to | 
repass the river, great numbers of them perished, | 
through the disorder and confusion unavoidable on | 


’ such occasions. When those that could save them- 
 telves were safely over, she destroyed the bridge, 
-  iVol. iii. p. 343, &c. k Lib. i. -c. 2. 
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and by that means stopped the enemy ; and the king 


likewise, in obedience to an oracle, had given orders _ 
to his troops not to pass the river, nor pursue Seini- 
ramis any farther. ‘The queen, having made an ex- 
change of prisoners at Bactra, returned to her own 
dominions with scarce one third of her army; which 
(according to Ctesias,) consisted of three million foot, 
and five hundred thousand horse, besides the camels 
and chariots armed for war, of which she had a 
very considerable number. |] have no doubt that 
this account is highly exaggerated, or that there is 
some mistake in the numerical characters. She, 
and Alexander after her, were the only persons that 
ever ventured to carry the war beyond the river 
Indus. 

| must own, | am somewhat puzzled with a diffi- 
culty which may be raised against the. extraordinary 
things related of Ninus and Semiramis, as they do 
not seem to agree with the times so near the deluge: 
I mean, such vast armies, such a numerous cavalry, 
so many chariots armed. with scythes, and such im- 
mense treasures of gold and silver; all which seem — 
to be of a later date. ‘The same thing may likewise 
be said of the magnificence of the buildings ascribed 
to them. It is probable the Greek historians, who 
came so many ages afterwards, deceived by the_ 
similarity of names, by their ignorance in chrono 
logy, and the’ resemblance of one event with an- 
other, may have ascribed such things to more ancient 
princes, as belonged to those of a later date ; or may 
have attributed a number of exploits and enterprises 
to one, which ought to be divided amongst a series 
of them, succeeding one another. 

Semiramis, some time after her return, discovered 
that her son was plotting against her; and one of 
her principal officers had offered him his assistance. 
She then called to mind the oracle of Jupiter Am- 
mon; and believing that her end approached, with- 
out inflicting any punishment on the officer, who 
was taken into custody, she voluntarily abdicated the 
throne, put the government into the hands of her 
son, and withdrew from the sight of men, hoping 
speedily to have divine honours paid to her, accord- 
ing to the promise of the oracle. And indeed we 
are told she was worshipped by the Assyrians under 
the form of a dove. She lived sixty-two years, of 
which she reigned forty-two. 

There are, in the ' Memoirs of the Academy of 
Belles. Lettres, two learned dissertations upon the 
Assyrian empire, and particularly on the reign and 
actions of Semiramis. 

What Justin * says of Semiramis, namely, that after 
her husband’s decease, not daring either to commit 
the government to her son, who was then too young, 
or openly to take it upon herself, she governed under 
the name and habit of Ninyas; and that, after having 
reigned in that manner above forty years, falling 
passionately in love with her own son, she endeav 
oured to induce him to comply with her criminal 
desires, and was slain by him:—all this is so void of 
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all appearance of truth, that to go about to confite it 
would be but losing time. It must however be 
owned, that almost all the authors who have spoken 
of Semiramis, give us but an unfavourable idea of her 
chastity. = 


I do not know but that the glorious reign of this” 


queen might partly induce ! Plato to maintain, in his 
commonwealth, that women as well as men ought to 


be admitted into the management of public affairs, 


the conducting of armies, and the government of 
states; and, by necessary consequence, ought to be 
trained up in the same exercises as men, as well for 
forming the body asthe mind. Nor does he so much 
‘as except those exercises, wherein it was customary 
to fight stark naked, alleging ™ that the “ virtue of 
the sex would be a sufficient covering for them.” 

It is just matter of surprise to find a philosopher, 
so judicious in other respects, openly combating the 
most common and natural maxims of modesty and 
decency, virtues which are the principal ornament of 
the female sex, and insisting so strongly upon a prin- 
ciple, sufficiently confuted by the constant practice 


_ of all ages, and of almost all nations in the world. 


» Aristotle, wiser in this than his master Plato, 
without doing the least injustice to the real merit 
and essential qualities of the sex, has with great 
‘judgment marked out the different,ends to which 
man and woman are ordained, from the different 
qualities of body and mind wherewith they are en- 
dowed by the Author of nature ;—who has given the 
one strength of body and intrepidity of mind to ena- 
ble him to undergo the greatest hardships, and face 
the most imminent dangers; whilst the other, on the 
contrary, is of a weak and delicate constitution, ac- 
companied with a natural softness and modest timi- 
dity, which render her more fit for a sedentary life, 
and dispose her to keep within the precincts of the 


_ house, and employ herself in the concerns of prudent 


and industrious economy. 

° Xenophon is of the same opinion with Aristotle ; 
and in order to set off the occupation of the wife, 
who confines herself within her house, agreeably 
compares her to the mother-bee, commonly called 
the queen-bee, who alone governs and has the super- 
intendence of the whole hive, who distributes all 
their employments, encourages their industry, pre- 
sides over the building of their little cells, takes care 
of the nourishment and subsistence of her numerous 
family, regulates the quantity of honey appointed for 
that purpose, and at fixed and proper seasons sends 
aproad the new swarms in colonies, to ease and dis- 
purthen the hive of its superfluous inhabitants. He 
remarks, with Aristotle, the distinction of constitu- 
tion and inclinations designedly made by the Author 
of nature between man and woman, to point out to 
each of them their proper and peculiar offices and 
functions. 

This allotment, far from degrading or lessening 

1Lib. vy. de Rep. p. 451— 43". 
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woman. is really for her advantage and honour; in 
confiding to her a kind of domestic empire and go- 
vernment, administered only by gentleness, reason, 
equity, and good nature; and in giving her frequent 
occasions of concealing the most valuable and excel- 
lent qualities under the inestimable veil of modesty 
and submission. For it must ingenuously be owned, 
that, at all times, and in all conditions, there have 


* 





been women, who, by a real solid merit, have dis- — 


tinguished themselves above their sex; as there have 
been innumerable instances of men, who, by their 

defects, have dishonoured theirs. But these are only 

particular cases, which form no rule, and which ought~ 
not to prevail against an establishment founded in 

nature, and prescribed by the Creator himself. 

? Ninyas. This prince was in no respect like 
those from whom he received his birth, and to whose 
throne he succeeded. Wholly intent upon his plea- 
sures, he kept shut up in his palace, and seldom 
showed himself to his people. ‘[o keep them in their 
duty, he had always at Nineveh a certain number of 
regular troops, furnished every year from the several 
provinces of his empire, at the expiration of which 
term they were succeeded by the like number of 
other troops on the same conditions; the king put- 
ting a commandef at, the head of them, on whose 
fidelity he could depend. He made use of this me-_ 
thod, that the officers might not have time to gain 
the affections of the soldiers, and so form any con- 
spiracies against him. ; 

His successors for thirty generations followed his 
example, and even surpassed him in indolence. Their 
history is absolutely unknown, no footsteps of it re- 
maining. 

* In Abraham’s time the Scripture speaks of Ame 
raphael, king of Shinar, the country where Babylon 
was situated ; who, with two other princes, followed 
Chedorlaomer, king of the Elamites, whose tributary 
he probably was, in the war carried on by the latter 
against five kings of the land of Canaan. 

t It was under the government of these inactive 


‘princes, that Sesostris, king of Egypt, extended his 


conquests so far in the East. But as his power was 
of short duration, and not supported by his succes- 
sors, the Assyrian empire soon returned to its former 
state. 


4 Plato, a curious observer of antiquities, makes the ~ 


kingdom of Troy, in the time of Priam, dependent 
on the Assyrian empire; and Ctesias says, that Teu 
tamus, the twentieth king after Ninyas, sent a con- 
siderable body of troops to the assistance of the Tro- 


jans, under the conduct of Memnon, the son of Titho- 


nus, at a time when the Assyrian empire had sub=— 


sisted above a thousand years;—which agrees ex- — 


acily with the time wherein | have placed the foun- 
dation of that empire. But the silence of Homer 


concerning so mighty a people, and one which must — 


needs have been well known, renders this fact exe 
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dingly doubtful. And it must be owned, that 
whatever relates to the times of the ancient history 
f the Assyrians, is attended with great difficulties, 
nto which my plan does not permit me to enter. 
"Put. The Scripture informs us, that Pul, king 
of Assyria, being come into the land of Israel, had a 
thousand talents of silver * given him by Menahem, 
king of the ten tribes, to engage him to lend him as- 
sistance, and secure him on his throne. 
_ This Pul is supposed to be the king of Nineveh; 
who repented, with all his people, at the preaching 
of Jonah. 
_ He is also thought to be the father of Sardanapa- 
lus, the Jast king of the Assyrians, called, according 
to the custom of the eastern nations, Sardanpul, that 
_ s to say, Sardan, the son of Pul. 
_ *Sarpanapatus. This prince surpassed al] his 
predecessors in effeminacy, luxury, and cowardice. 
-He never went out of his palace, but spent all his 
time amongst a company of women, dressed and 


_painted like them, and employed like them at the. 


distaff. He placed all his happiness and glory in the 
“possession of immense treasures, in feasting and riot- 
ing, and indulging himself in all the most infamous 
‘and criminal pleasures. He ordered two verses to 
be put upon his tomb, which imported, that he “ car- 
ried away with him all that he had eaten, and all the 
pleasures he had enjoyed, but left all the rest behind 
him.” 

: t *¢ Hac haheo que edi, queque exaturata libido 

es Hausit: at illa jacent multa et preclara relicta.” 


_—An epitaph, says Aristotle, fit for a hog. 
__ Arbaces, governor of Media, having found means 
fo get into the palace, and having with his own eyes 
-seen Sardanapalus in the midst of his infamous se- 
-raglio; enraged at such a spectacle, and unable to 
-endire that so many brave men should be subject to 
a prince more soft and effeminate than the women 
“themselves, immediately formed a conspiracy against 
him.  Belesis, governor of Babylon, and several 
thers, entered into it. On the first rumour of this 
revolt, the king hid himself in the inmost part of his 
‘palace. Being obliged afterwards to take the field 
with some forces which he had assembled, he at first 
gained three successive victories ‘over the enemy; 
but was afterwards overcome, and pursued to the 
gates of Nineveh, where he shut himself up, in hopes 
the rebels would never be able to take a city so well 
fortified, and stored with provisions for a considera- 
ble time. The siege proved indeed of very great 
ength. It had been declared by an ancient oracle, 
hat Nineveh could never be taken, unless the river 
ecame an enemy to the city. These words buoyed 
_ 12Kings xv. 19. A. M. 3233. Before J.C. rip Ie 
ge Eyed: 1, ii. p. 109—115. Athen. 1. xii. p. 529, 530. Just. 
a pues 335, 336. °"EoOue, zive apoodiotaze- 7 Gra Ce ddév. 
_ * About $1,517,857. 
+ Key? fixe boo? Epayor, xai touBouoa, Kai per’ Eowroc 
— Tpry? ExaBov rd dt woddd Kai OABta wavTa Méderrat, 
“Quid aliud, inquit Aristoteles, in bovis, non in regis sepulchro, 
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up Sardanapalus, because he looked upon the thing 


as impossible. But when he saw that the ‘Tigris, by 


a violent inundation, had thrown down twenty { sta- 


dia of the city wall, and by that means opened a pas- 


sage to the enemy, he understood the meaning of the 


oracle, and thought himself lost. || He resolved, 


however, to die in such manner as, according to his 


opinion, should cover the infamy of his scandalous 
and effeminate life. He ordered a pile of wood te 
be made in his palace, and setting fire to it, burnt 
himself, his eunuchs, his women, and his treasures. 
Athenwus makes these treasures amount to a thou- 
sand inyriads of talents of gold, and ten times as many 
talents of silver, which, without reckoning any thing 
else, is a sum that exceeds all credibility. A myriad 
is ten thousand; and one single myriad of talents of 
silver is worth thirty minions of French money, or 
about one million four hundred thousand pounds 
sterling.§ A man is lost, if he attempts to sum up 


the whole value, which induces me to believe that — 


Athenzus must have very much exaggerated in his 
computation; however, we may be assured, from 
his account, that the treasures were immensely 
great. 

t Plutarch, in his second treatise, dedicated to the 
praise of Alexander the Great, wherein he examines 
in what the true greatness of princes consists, after 
having shown that it can arise from nothing but their 
own personal merit, confirms it by two very different 


examples, taken from the history of the Assyrians, in _ 


which we are now engaged. Semiramis and Sarda- 
napalus (says he) both governed the same kingdom 

both had the same people, the same extent of coun- 
try, the same revenues, the same forces and number 
of troops; but they had not the same dispositions, 
nor the same views. Semiramis, raising herself 
above her sex, built magnificent cities, equipped fleets, 
armed legions, subdued neighbouring nations, pene- 
trated into Arabia and Ethiopia, and carried her vic- 


torious arms to the extremities of Asia, spreading - 


Whereas 


consternation and terror every where. 
Sardanapalus, as if he had entirely renounced his sex, 
spent all his time in the heart of his palace, perpetu- 
ally surrounded with a company of women, whose 
dress and even manners he had adopted, applying 
himself with them to the spindle and the distaff, 
neither understanding nor doing any other thing 
than spinning, eating and drinking, and wallowing 
in all manner of infamous pleasure. Accordingly, a 
statue was erected to him, after his death, which re- 
presented him in the posture of a dancer, with an 
inscription upon it, in which he addressed himself to 
the spectator in these, words: " “ Eat, drink, and be 
merry ; every thing else is nothing :”—an inscription 


dem diutits habebat, quam fruebatur.”»—What else, says Aristo- 
tle, could one inscribe upon the tomb, not of a king, but of a 


beast? He declares that he possesses those thinge when dead, — 


which, while living, he possessed no longer than he enjoyed. 
Circ. Tusc. Quest. lib. v. n. 101. 
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very suitable to the epitaph he himself had ordered |] 


to be put upon his monument. 

Plutarch in this place judges of Semiramis, as 
almost all the profane historians do of the glory of 
tonquerors. But, if we would make a true judgment 
of things, was the unbounded ambition of that queen 
much less blameable, than the dissolute effeminacy 
of Sardanapalus? Which of the two vices did most 
mischief to mankind ? 

We are not to wonder that the Assyrian empire 
should fall under such a prince; but undoubtedly 
it was not till after having passed through various 
augmentations, diminutions, and revolutions, common 
to all states, even to the greatest, during the course 
of several ages. This empire had subsisted above 
1450 years. D 

From the ruins of this vast empire were formed 
three considerable kingdoms; that of the Medes, 
which Arbaces, the principal head of the conspi- 
racy, restored to its liberty; that of the Assyrians 
of Babylon, which was given to Belesis, governor 
of that city; and that of the Assyrians of Nineveh, 
the first king whereof took the name of Ninus the 
younger. 

In order to understand the history of the second 
Assyrian empire, which is very obscure, and of which 
little is said by historians, it is proper, and even 
rbsolutely necessary, to compare what is said of it 
by profane authors with what we are informed con- 
cerning it in holy Scripture ; that by the help of that 
double light we may have the clearer idea of the two 
empires of Nineveh and Babylon, which for some 
time were separate and distinct, and afterwards 
united and confounded together. .I shall first treat 
of this second Assyrian empire, and then return to 
the kingdom of the Medes. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE SECOND ASSYRIAN EMPIRE, 
BABYLON. 


BOTH OF NINEVEH AND 


Tuis second Assyrian empire continued two hun- 
dred and ten years, reckoning to the year in which 
Cyrus, who was become absolute master of the East, 
by the death of his father Cambyses and his father- 
in-law Cyaxares, published the famous edict, whereby 
the Jews were permitted to return into their own 
country, after seventy years’ captivity at Babylon. 


Kings of Babylon. 


"Bevesis. He is the same as Nabonassar, from 
whose reign began the famous astronomical epocha 
at Babylon, called from his name the ra of Nabo- 
nassar. In the holy Scriptures he is called Baladan. 
A. M. 3257. Before J. C. 747. 
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He reigned but twelve years, and was succeeded by 


his son. : 


* Mercpacu-Batapan. This is the prince who sent — 
ambassadors to king Hezekiah, to congratulate him _ 
on the recovery of his health, of which we shall speak 


hereafter. 
kings of Babylon, ¥ with whose story we are entirely 
unacquainted. | shall therefore proceed to the kings 
of Nineveh. 


Kings of Nineveh. 


*TiatatH-Piteser. This is the name given by the 
holy Scriptures to the king, who is supposed to be 
the first that reigned at Nineveh, after the destruc- 
tion of the ancient Assyrian empire. He is called 
*'Thilgamus by lian. He is said to have taken the 
name of Ninus the younger, in order to honour and 
distinguish his reign by the name of so ancient and 
illustrious a prince. . 

. * Ahaz, king of Judah, whose incorrigible impiety 
could not be reclaimed, either by the divine favours 
or chastisements, finding himself attacked at the same 
time by the kings of Syria and Israel, robbed the 
temple of part of its gold and silver, and sent it to 
Tiglath-Pileser, to purchase his assistance ; promising 


After him there reigned several other. 


him,. besides, to become his vassal, and to pay him . 


tribute. The king of Assyria, finding so favourable 
an opportunity of adding Syria and Palestine to his 
empire, readily accepted the proposal. 
that way with a numerous army, he beat Rezin, took 
Damascus, and put an end to the kingdom erected 
there by the Syrians, as God had foretold by his 
prophets Isaiah and Amos. From thence he marched 
against Pekah, and took all that belonged to the 
kingdom of Israel beyond Jordan, as well as all 
Galilee. But he made Ahaz pay very dear for his 
protection, still exacting of him such exorbitant sums 
of money, that for the payment of them he was 


Advancing | 


obliged not only to exhaust his own treasures, but to | 


take all the gold and silver of the temple. Thus this 
alliance served only to drain the kingdom of Judah, 
and to bring into its neighbourhood the powerful 
kings of Nineveh; who afterwards became so many 
instruments in the hand of God for the chastisement 
of his people. a 

¢ SHALMANEZER. Sabacus, the Ethiopian, whom 
the Scripture calls So, having made himself master 
of Egypt, Hoshea, king of Samaria, entered into an 
alliance with him, hoping by that means to shake 
off the Assyrian yoke. To this end he withdrew 
from his dependence upon Shalmanezer, refusing to 
pay him any further tribute, or make him the usual 
presents. 

Shalmanezer, to punish him for his presumption, 
marched against him with a powerful army; and 
after having subdued all the plain country, shut him 
up in Samaria, where he kept him closely besieged 

92 Kings xvi. 7, &c. ‘Is. vill. 4. Amos i. & 
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_ for three years; at the end of which heicok the city, 


loaded Hoshea with chains, and threw him into 
_ prison for the rest of his days; carried away the 
_ people captive, and planted them in Hala and 
_ Habor, cities of the Medes. Thus was the kingdom 
of Israel, or of the ten tribes, destroyed, as God had 
often threatened by his prophets. This kingdom, 
_ from the time of its separation from that of Judah, 
lasted about two hundred and fifty years. 
© It was at this time that Tobit, with Anna his wife, 
_ and his son Tobias, was carried captive into Assyria, 
‘where he became one of the principal officers of 
__ king Shalmanezer. 
_. Shalmanezer died, after having reigned fourteen 
_ years, and was succeeded by his son. 
“Sennacueris. He is also called Sargon in the 
3 ‘Scriptures. 
_, As soon as this prince was settled on the throne, 
__.he renewed the demand of the tribute exacted by his 
father from Hezekiah. Upon his refusal he declared 
war against him, and entered into Judea with a 
mighty army. Hezekiah, grieved to see his kingdom 
_ pulaged, sent ambassadors to him, to desire peace 
_ upon any terms he would prescribe. Sennacherib, 
» seemingly mollified, entered into treaty with him, and 
demanded a very great sum of gold and silver. The 
holy king exhausted both the treasures of the temple, 
and his own coffers, to pay it. The Assyrian, re- 
garding neither the sanction of oaths nor treaties, 
still continued the war, and pushed on his conquests 
more vigorously than ever. Nothing was able to 
withstand his power, and of all the strong places of 
Judah, none remained untaken but Jerusalem, which 
was likewise reduced to the utmost extremity. ° At 
_ this very juncture Sennacherib was informed that 
_ Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, who had joined his 


- forces with those of the king of Egypt, was coming | 


up to succour the besieged city. Now it was con- 
_ trary to the express command of God, as well as the 
remonstrances of Isaiah and Hezekiah, that the chief 
men at Jerusalem had required any foreign assist- 
ance. The Assyrian prince marched immediately 
_ to meet the approaching enemy, after having written 
- aletter to Hezekiah, full of blasphemy against the 
_ God of Israel, whom he insolently boasted he would 
speedily vanquish, as he had done all the gods of the 
other nations round about him. In short, he dis- 
comfited the Aigyptians, and pursued them even into 
__ their own country, which he ravaged, and returned 
laden with spoil. 
‘It was probably during Sennacherib’s absence, 
_ which was pretty long, or at least some little time 
before, that Hezekiah fell sick, and was cured in a 
_ miraculous manner; and that (as a sign of God’s ful- 
_ filling the promise he had made him of curing him 
so perfectly, that within three days he should be able 
_ to-go to the temple,) the shadow of the sun went ten 
__ degrees backwards upon the dial of the palace. 
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Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, being informed 
of the miraculous cure of king Hezekiah, sent am- 
bassadors to him with letters and presents, to con- 
gratulate him upon that occasion, and to acquaint 
themselves with the miracle that had happened in 
the land at this juncture, with respect to the sun’s 
retrogradation ten degrees. Hezekiah was extreme- 
ly sensible of the honour done him by that prince, 
and very forward to show his ambassadors the riches 
and treasures he possessed, and to let them see the 
whole magnificence of his palace. Humanly speak- 
ing, there was nothing in this proceeding but what 
was allowable and commendable ; but in the eyes of 
the supreme Judge, which are infinitely more piercing 
and delicate than ours, this action discovered a lurk- 
ing pride, and secret vanity, with which his righ- 
teousness was offended. Accordingly, he instantly 
informed the king by his prophet Isaiah, that the 
riches and treasures which he had been showing to 
those ambassadors with so much ostentation, should 
one day be transported to Babylon; and. that his 
children should be carried thither, to become ser- 
vants in the palace of that monarch. ‘This was then 
utterly improbable ; for Babylon, at the time we are 
speaking of, was in friendship and alliance with Je- 
rusalem, as appears by her having sent ambassadors 
thither: nor did Jerusalem then seem to have any © 
thing to fear, but from Nineveh; whose power was 
at that time formidable, and who had entirely de- 
clared against her. But the fortune of those two 
cities was to change, and the word of God was 
literally accomplished. 

& But to return to Sennacherib. After he had ra- ~ 
vaged Egypt, and taken a vast number of prisoners, 
he came back with his victorious army, encamped 
before Jerusalem, and besieged it anew. The city 
seemed to be inevitably lost: it was without resource, - 
and without hope from the hands of men; but had a 
powerful protector in Heaven, whose jealous ears 
had heard the impious blasphemies uttered by the 
king of Nineveh against his sacred name. In one 
single night a hundred and eighty-five thousand men 
of his army perished by the sword of the destroying 
angel. After so terrible a blow, this pretended king 
of kings, (for so he called himself.) this triumpher 
over nations, and conqueror even of gods, was obliged 
to return to his own country with the miserable 
remnant of his army, covered with shame and con- 
fusion: nor did he survive his defeat more than a 
few months, only to make a kind of open confession 
of his crime to God, whose supreme majesty he had 
presumed to insult, and who now, to use the Scripture 
terms, having put a ring into his nose, and a bridle mtc 
his mouth, as a wild beast, made him return in that 
humbled, afflicted condition, through those very 
countries, which.a little before had beheld him se 
haughty and imperious. 

Upon his return to Nineveh, being enraged at 

e2 Kings xix. 9. ‘ 
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his disgrace, he treated his subjects in the most 
cruel and tyrannical manner. * The effects of his 
fury fell more heavily upon the Jews and Israelites, 

f whom he caused great numbers to be massacréd 

very day, ordering their bodies to be left exposed 
in the streets, and suffering no man to give them 
burial. Tobit, to avoid his cruelty, was obliged to 
conceal himself for some time, and suffer all his 
effects to be confiscated. In short, the king’s savage 
temper rendered him so insupportable to his own 
family, that his two eldest sons conspired against 
him, and ' killed him in the temple, in the presence 
of his god Nisroch, as he lay prostrate before him. 
But these two princes, being obliged atter this parri- 
‘cide to fly into Armenia, left the kingdom to Esar- 
haddon, their youngest brother. 

k ESARHADDON. We have-already observed, that 
after Merodach-Baladan there was a succession of 
kings at Babylon, of whom history has transmitted 
nothing but the names. The oe family becoming 
extinct, there was an eight years’ interregnum, full of 
troubles and commotions. Esarhaddon, taking ad- 
_ vantage of this juncture, made himself master of Ba- 
bylon, and annexing it to his former dominions, 
reigned over the two united empires thirteen 
eee. 

After having re-united to Ate Assyrian empire 
Syria and Palestine, which had been rent from it in 
the preceding reign, he entered the land of Israel, 
where he took captive as many as were left there, 
and carried them into Assyria, except an inconside- 
rable number that escaped his*pursuit. But that the 
country might not become a desert, he sent colonies 
of idolatrous people, taken out of the countries be- 
yond the Euphrates, to dwell in the cities of Sama- 
vias ‘The prediction of Isaiah was then fulfilled ; 
“ within threescore and five years shall Ephraim ie 
broken, that it be no more a people.” ‘This was 
_ exactly the space of time which elapsed between the 
prediction and the event: and the people of Israel 
did then truly cease to be a visible nation, what was 
left of them being altogether mixed and confounded 
with other nations. 

"This prince, having possessed himself of the land 
of Israel, sent some of his generals with part of his 
army into Judea, to reduce that country likewise 
under his subjection. These generals defeated Ma- 
nasseh, and having taken him prisoner, brought him 
to Esarhaddon, who put him in chains, and carried 
him with him to Babylon. But Manasseh, having 
afterwards appeased the wrath of God by a sincere 
atd lively repentance, obtained his liberty, and re- 
turned to Jerusalem. 

" Meantime the colonies, that had been sent into 
Samaria in the room of its ancient inhabitants, 
were grievously infested with lions. The king of 
Babylon being told that the cause of this calamity 
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was their not worshipping the God of the country 


ordered an Israelitish priest to be sent to them, — 
from among the captives brought from that country, — 
to teach them the worship of the God of Israel. But— 


these idolaters did no more than admit the true — 
God amongst their ancient divinities, and worshipped — 


him jointly with their false deities. This corrupt 
worship continued afterwards, and was the primary . 
source of the aversion entertained by the Jews 
against the Samaritans. 

Esarhaddon, after a prosperous reign of thirty nine 
years over the Assyrians, and thirteen over the Ba- 
bylonians, was succeeded by his son. 

Saospucuimis.* 
Nabuchodonosor, which name was common to the 
kings of Babylon. To distinguish him from the 
others, he is called Nabuchodonosor the First. 

° Tobit was still alive at this time, and dwelt 
among other captives at Nineveh. Perceiving his 


end approaching, he foretold to his children the — 


sudden destruction--of that city; of which at that 
time there was not the least appearance. He ad-_ 
vised them to quit the city before its ruin came on, 
and to depart as soon as they had buried him and 
his wife. 

“The ruin of Nineveh is at hand,” says the good 
old man, “ abide no longer here; for 1 perceive the 
wickedness of the city will occasion its destruction.” 
These last words are very remarkable, “the wick- 


edness -of the city will occasion its destruction.” — 


Men will be apt to impute the ruin of Nineveh to 
any other reason: but we are taught by the Holy 
Ghost, that her unrighteousness was the true cause - 
of it, as it will be with other states that imitate her 
crimes. 

P Nabuchodonosor defeated the king of the Medes, 
ina pitched battle, fought the twelfth year of his 
reign, upon the plain of Ragau, took Ecbatana, the 


capital of his kingdom, and returned triumphant to. 


Nineveh. When we come to treat of the history of 
the Medes, we shall give a more particular account 
of this victory. 

It was immediately after this expedition, that Be- 
thulia was besieged by Holofernes, one of Nabucho- 


donosor’s generals ; and that the famous enterprise of © 


Judith was accomplished. 

1 Saracus, otherwise called CuynaLaDANus. 
prince succeeded Saosduchinus ; and having render- 
ed himself contemptible to his subjects, by his effemi- 
nacy, and the little care he took of his dominions, 
Nabopolassar, a Babylonian by birth, and general of 
his army, usurped that part of the Assyrian empire, 
and reigned over it one and twenty years. 


This prince is called in Scripture | 


This 
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Nanoporassar.t This prince, the better to maim- ~ 


tain his usurped sovereignty, made an alliance with 
Cyaxares, king of the Medes. With their joint 


forces they besieged and took Nineveh, killed Sa-a 


a 
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_ themselves the jealousy of all their neighbours. 


_ cus, and utterly destroyed that great city. We shall 
~ speak more largely of this great event, when we 
come to the history of the Medes. 
forward the city of Babylon became the only capital 


From this time 


of the Assyrian empire. ; 

The Babylonians and the Medes, having destroyed 
Nineveh, became so formidable, that they drew upon 
Ne- 
cho, king of Egypt, was so alarmed at their power, 
that to stop their progress he marched towards the 


Euphrates at the head of a powerful army, and made 
several considerable conquests. 


See the history of 
the Egyptians "for what relates to this expedition, 


and the consequences that attended it. 


. ‘ Nabopolassar finding that, .after the taking of 


‘Carchemish. by Necho, all Syria and Palestine had 
_revolted from him, and neither his age nor infirmities 


permitting him to go in person to recover them, he 


made his son Nabuchodonosor partner with him in 


the empire, and sent ‘him with an army to reduce 


those countries to their former subjection. 
*From this time the Jews begin to reckon the 
years of Nabuchodonosor, viz. from the end of the 


third year of Jehoiakim, king of Judah, or rather 


from the beginning of the fourth. But the Babylo- 
nians compute the reign of this prince only from 
the death of his father, which happened two years 
later. 


* Nasucnoponosor II. This prince defeated Ne- 


-cho’s army, near the Euphrates, and retook Carche- 
mish. From thence he marched towards Syria and 
- Palestine, and re-united those provinces to his do- 
_ minions. 


_ "He likewise entered Judea, besieged Jerusalem, 
and took it: he caused Jehoiakim to be put in 
chains, with a design to have him carried to Baby- 


lon; but being moved with his repentance and af- 


ery 


~ Hezekiah accomplished. 
- which was the fourth year of Jehoiakim, king of 
Judah, we are to date the captivity of the Jews at 


fliction, he restored him to the throne. Great num- 


bers of the Jews, and, among the rest, some children 


of the royal family, were carried captive to Babylon, 


_ whither all the treasures of the king’s palace, and a 


part of the sacred vessels of the temple, were like- 
wise transported. ‘Thus was the judgment which 
God had denounced by the prophet Isaiah to king 
From this famous epocha, 


Babylon, so often foretold by Jeremiah. Daniel, 


_ then but ttwelve years old, was carried captive 
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among the rest, and Ezekiel some time afterwards. 
* Towards the end of the fifth year of Jehoiakim 


died Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, after having 
reigned one and twenty years. 


As soon as his son 
Nabuchodonosor had news of his death, he set out 
with all expedition for Babylon, taking the nearest 
way through the desert, attended only with a small 
retinue, leaving the bulk of his army with his gene- 
$ * Book i. 
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rals, to be conducted to Babylon with the captives 
and spoils. On his arrival, he received the govern 
ment from the hands of those that had carefully 


preserved it for him, and thus succeeded to all the 


dominions of his father, which comprehended Chal- 
dea, Assyria, Arabia, Syria, and Palestine ; over which, 
according to Ptolemy, he reigned forty-three years. 
¥In the fourth year of his reign he had a dream, 
at which he was greatly terrified, though he could not 
call it again to mind. 
wise men and soothsayers of his kingdom, requiring 
of them to make known to him the substance of his 
dream. 
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He thereupon consulted the 


They all answered, that it was beyond the — 


reach of their art to discover it ; and that the utmost 


they could do, was to give the interpretation of his — 


dream, when he had made it known to them. As 
absolute princes are not accustomed to meet with 


opposition, but will be obeyed in all things, Nabucho- — 


donosor, imagining they dealt insincerely with him, 


fell into a violent rage, and condemned them all to — 


die. Now Daniel and his three companions were 
included in the sentence; as being ranked among the 
wise men. 


revealed the whole substance of his dream. “ The 
thing thou sawest (says he to him) was an image of 
an enormous size, and a terrible countenance. The 
head thercof was of gold, the breast and arms of silver, 
the belly and thighs of brass, and the feet part of 
iron and part of clay. Andas the king was attentive- 
ly looking upon that vision, behold a stone was cut 
out of a mountain without hands, and the stone smote 
the image upon his feet, and brake them to pieces; 
the whole image was ground as small as dust, and 
the stone became a great mountain, and filled the 
whole earth.” When Daniel had related the dream, 
he gave the king likewise the interpretation thereof, 
showing him how it signified the three great em- 


But Daniel, having first invoked hisGod, 
desired to be introduced to the king, to whom he ~~ 


pires, which were to succeed that of the Assyrians, ° 


namely, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Homan, 
or (according to some,) that of the successors of 
Alexander the Great. 


“ After these kingdoms(con- ~ 


ae ee 


tinued Daniel) shall the God of heaven set up a king- - 


dom, which shall never be destroyed; and this king- 


dom shall not be left to other people, but shall break | 


in pieces and consume al] these kingdoms, and shall 
stand for ever.” By which Daniel plainly foretoid 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ. The king, ravished 
with admiration and astonishment, after having ac- 
knowledged and loudly declared, that the God of the 
Israelites was truly the God of gods, advanced Daniel 
to the highest offices in the kingdom, made him chief 
of the governors over all the wise men, ruler of the 
whole province of Babylon, and one of the principal 
lords of the council, that always attended the ccurt. 
His three friends were also promoted to honours and 
dignities. ; 

yDan.ii. A.M. 3401. Before J. C. 603. 

* A, M. 3398. Before J. C. 606. 
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> At this time Jehoiakim revolted from the king 


of Babylon, whose generals, that were still in Judza, 
marched against him, and committed all kinds of 
hostilities upon his country. “He slept with his 
fathers,” is all the Scripture says of his death. Jere- 
miah had prophesied, that he should neither be 
regretted nor lamented; but should “ be buried with 
the burial of an ass, drawn and cast forth beyond the 
gates of Jerusalem:” this was no doubt fulfilled, 
- though it 1s not known in what manner. 

* Jechonias succeeded both to the throne and 
iniquity of his father. Nabuchodonosor’s lieutenants 
_ continuing the blockade of Jerusalem, in three 
months’ time: he himself came at the head of his 
army, and made himself master of the city. He 
plundered both the temple and the king’s palace of 
all their treasures, and sent them away to Babylon, 
together with all the golden vessels remaining, which 
Solomon had made for the use of the temple: he 
carried away likewise a vast number of captives, 
amongst whom was king Jechonias, his mother, his 
wives, with all the chief officers and great men of his 
kingdom. In the room of Jechonias, he set upon 
the throne his uncle Mattaniah, who was otherwise 
called Zedekiah. . 

* This prince had as little religion and prosperity 
Having made an alliance with 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, he broke the oath which 
he had taken of fidelity to the king of Babylon. 
The latter soon chastised him for it, and immediately 
laid siege to Jerusalem. The king of Egypt’s arrival 
at the head of an army, gave the besieged a gleam 
of hope; but their joy was very short-lived; the 
Egyptians were defeated, and the conqueror returned 
against Jerusalem, and renewed the siege, which 
lasted near a twelvemonth. ft At last the city was 
taken by storm, and a terrible slaughter ensued. 
Zedekiah’s two sons were, by Nabuchodnosor’s or- 
ders, killed before their father’s face, with all the 
nobles and principal men of Judah. Zedekiah him- 
self had both his eyes put out, was loaded with fet- 
ters, and carried to Babylon, where he was confined 
in prison as long as he lived. The city and temple 
were pillaged and burnt, and all the fortifications 
demolished. 

‘Upon Nabuchodonosor’s return to Babylon, after 
his successful war against Juda, he ordered a golden 
statu- to be made sixty { cubits high, assembled all 
the great men of the kingdom to ceiebrate the dedi- 
cation of t, and commanded al] his subjects to wor- 
ship it, threatening to cast those that should refuse, 
into the midst of a burning fiery furnace. Upon 
this occasion it was that the three young Hebrews, 
Ananias, Misael, and Azarias, who with an invincible 
courage refused to comply with the king’s impious 
ordinance, were preserved after a miraculous manner 
in the midst of the flames. 
witness of this astonishing miracle, published an 

62 Kings xxiv. 1, 2. 
©2 Kings xxiv. 17—20. xxv. 1—10. 4PDan. ili. 


eFzek. xxvi. and xxvii. Is. xxiii. 8. Just. 1. xviii. c. 3. 
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edict, whereby all persons whatsoever were forbid- 
den, upon pain of death, to speak any thing against 
the God of Ananias, Misael, and Azarias. He like- 


wise promoted these three young men to the highest — 


honours and employments. 
Nabuchodonosor, in the twenty-first year of his 


reign, and the fourth after the destruction of Jeru- 


salem, marched again into Syria, and besieged Tyre, — 


at the time when Ithoba]l was king thereof. ‘Tyre 
was a strong and opulent city, which had never been 
subject to any foreign power, and was then in great 
repute for its commerce; ° by which many of its 
citizens were become like so many princes in wealth 
and magnificence. It had been built by the Sidoni- 
ans two hundred and forty years before the temple 


at Jerusalem. For Sidon being taken by the Philis- - 


tines of Ascalon, many of its inhabitants made their 
escape in ships, and founded the city of Tyre. And 
for this. reason we find it called in Isaiah,‘ “the 
daughter of Sidon.” But the daughter soon: sur- 
passed the mother in grandeur, riches, and power. 
Accordingly, at the time we are speaking of, she was 


in a condition to resist, thirteen years together, a — 


monarch, to whose yoke all the rest of the East had 
submitted. 

® It was not till after so long an interval, that 
Nabuchodonosor made himself master of Tyre. His 
troops suffered incredible hardships before it ; so that, 
according to the prophet’s expression, " “ every head 
was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled.” 
Before the city was reduced to the last extremity, its 


inhabitants retired, with the greatest part of their, 


effects, into a neighbouring isle, half a mile from the 
shore, where they built a new city; the name and 
glory whereof extinguished the remembrance of the 
old one, which from thenceforward became a mere 
village, retaining the name of ancient Tyre. — 

' Nabuchodonosor and his army having undergone 
the utmost fatigues during so long and difficult a siege, 
and finding nothing in the place to requite them 
for the service they had rendered Almighty God (it 
is the expression of the prophet,) in executing his 
vengeance upon that city, to make them amends, God 
was pleased to promise by the mouth of Ezekiel, 
that he would give them the spoils of Egypt. And 


indeed they soon after conquered that country, as- 


| have more fully related in the history of the 
Egyptians. * 


When this prince had happily finished all his wars, — 


and was in a state of. perfect peace and tranquillity, 
he employed himself in putting the last hand to the 
building, or rather to the embellishing, of Babylon. 
The reader may see in Josephus! an account of the 
magnificent structures ascribed to this monarch by 
several writers. I have mentioned a great part of 
them in the description already given of that stately 
city. 
n Whilst nothing seemed wanting to complete thia 
hEzek. xxix. 18, 19. ifizek. xxix. 18—20. 
1 Antiq. 1. x. c. 11. ™ Daniel iv. 


* Al. Jehoiakim. 2 Kings xxiv. 6—18. 
t A, M, 3415, Before J. C. 589. 
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-prince’s happiness, a frightful dream disturbed his 
_ repose, and filled him with great anxiety. ‘“ He saw 
--atree in the midst of the earth, whose height was 
_ great: the tree grew, and was strong, and the height 
of it reached unto heaven, and the sight thereof to 
_ the end of the earth. The leaves were fair, and the 
fruit much; and in it was meat for all: the beasts of 
the field had shadow under it, and the fowls of the 
heaven dwelt in the boughs thereof; and all flesh 
_ was fed of it: Then a watcher and a holy one came 
_ down from heaven, and cried, Hew down the tree, 
- and cut off his branches; shake off his leaves, and 
scatter his fruit; let the beasts get away from under 
it, and the fowls from his branches. Nevertheless 
_ leave the stump of his roots in the earth, even with 
_a band of iron and brass, in the tender grass of the 
_ field; and let it be wet with the dew of heaven, and 
_ let his portion be with the beasts in the grass of the 
_ earth. Let his heart be changed from man’s; and 
let a beast’s heart be given unto him; and let seven 
__ times pass over him. ‘This matter is by the decree 
of the watchers, and the demand by the word of the 
holy ones; to the intent that the living may know 
that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
' and giveth it to whomsoever he will, and setteth up 
over it the basest of men.” 

The king, justly terrified at this dreadful dream, 
consulted all his wise men and magicians, but to no 
purpose. He was obliged to have recourse to Daniel, 

' who expounded the dream, and applied it to the king 
himself, plainly declaring to him, “ That he should 
_be driven from the company of men for seven years, 
_ shcald be reduced to the condition and fellowship of 
_ the beasts of the field, and feed upon grass like an 
ox; that his kingdom, nevertheless should be pre- 
_ served for him, and he should repossess his throne, 
when he should have learnt to know and acknow- 
ledge, that all power is from above, and cometh from 
Heaven. After this he exhorted him to break off his 
sins by righteousness, and his iniquities by showing 
_ mercy to the poor.” 
All these things came to pass upon Nabuchodono- 
- sor, as the prophet had foretold. At the end of 
twelve months, as he was walking in his palace, and 
admiring the beauty and magnificence of his building, 
he said, “Is not this great Babylon, which I have 
built for the house of the kingdom, by the might of 
my power, and for the honour of my majesty?” 
Would a secret impulse of complacency and vanity 
in a prince, at the s*-nt of such noble structures 
erected by himself, appear to us so very criminal ? 
_ And jet, hardly were the words out of his mouth, 
~ when a voice came down from heaven, and pro- 
nounced his sentence: “ In the same hour his under- 
standing went from him; he was driven from men, 
_ and did eat grass like oxen, and his body was wet 
with the dew of heaven, till his hairs were grown 
like eagles’ feathers, and his nails like birds’ 
if claws.” ; 
92 Kings xxv. 27—30. A. M. 3441. Before J. C. 563. 
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. After the expiration of the appointed time, he 
recovered his senses, and the use of his understand 
ing; “ He lifted up his eyes unto heaven, (says the | 
Scripture,) and blessed the Most High; he praised 
and honoured him that liveth for ever, whose do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, and his kingdom 
is from generation to generation :” confessing, “ That. 
all the inhabitants of the earth are as nothing before 
him, and that he doeth according to his will, in the 
army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth ; and none can stay his hand, or say unto him, 
What doest thou?” Now he recovered his former 
countenance and form. His courtiers went out to 
seek him; he was restored to his throne, and became 
greater and more powerful than ever. Penetrated 
with the most heartfelt gratitude, he caused, by a 
solemn edict, to be published through the whole 
extent of his dominions, what astonishing and mira- 
culous things God had wrought in his person. 

One year after this he died, having reigned forty- 
three years, reckoning from the death of his father. 
He was one of the greatest monarchs that ever 
reigned in the East. He was succeeded by his~ 
son. : 


2 Evin-Meropacu. As soon as he was settled on 


the throne, he released Jechonias, king ef Judah, out 


of prison, where he had been confined near seven 
and thirty years. 

In the reign of this Evil-Merodach, which lasted 
but two years, the learned place Daniel’s detection of 
the fraud practised by the priests of Bel; the inno- 
cent artifice, by which he contrived to destroy the 
dragon, which was worshipped as a god; and the 
miraculous deliverance of the same prophet out of 
the den of lions, where he had victuals brought him 
by the prophet Habakkuk. 

° Evil-Merodach rendered himself so odious by 
his debauchery and other extravagances, that his 
own relations conspired against him, and put him 
to death. 

Nerieissor, his sister’s husband, and one of the 
chief conspirators, reigned in his stead. 

P Immediately on his accession to the crown, he 
made great preparations for war against the Medes, 
which made Cyaxares send for Cyrus out of Persia, 
to his assistance. This story will be more particu- 
larly related by and by, where we shall find that this 
prince was slain in battle in the fourth year of his 
reign. 

* LaporosoarcHop, his son, succeeded to the 
throne. This was a very wicked prince. Born with 
the most vicious inclinations, he indulged them with- 
out restraint when he came to the crown; as if he 
had been invested with sovereign power, only to 
have the privilege of committing with impunity the 
most infamous and barbarous crimes. He reigned 
but nine months ;—his own subjects conspiring 
against him, put him to death. His successor was 

+ Lapynitus, or Nazonipus. ‘This prince had like- 


* A.M. 3448. Before J. C. 556. 
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wise other names, and in Scripture that of Belshaz- 
zar. It is on good grounds supposed that he was the 
son of Evil-Merodach, by his wife Nitocris, and con- 
sequently grandson to Nabuchodonosor, to whom, 
according to Jeremiah’s prophecy, the nations of the 
East were to be subject, as also to his son, and his 
grandson after him: 4% “ All nations shall serve him, 
and his son, and his son’s son, until the very time of 
his land shall come.” 


* Nitocris is that queen who raised so many noble | 


edifices in Babylon: She caused her own monument 
to be placed over one of the most remarkable gates 
of the city, with an inscription, dissuading her suc- 
cessors from touching the treasures laid up in it, 
without the most urgent and indispensable necessity. 


Sec _ The tomb remained closed till the reign of Darius, 


who, upon breaking it open, instead of those im- 
mense treasures he had flattered himself with dis- 
covering, found nothing but the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Ir THOU HADST NOT AN INSATIABLE THIRST AFTER 
‘MONEY, AND A MOST SORDID, AVARICIOUS SOUL, THOU 


_ WOULDST NEVER HAVE BROKEN OPEN THE MONUMENTS OF 


‘THE DEAD. 

* In the first year of Belshazzar’s reign, Daniel had 
the vision of the four beasts, which represented the 
four great monarchies, and the kingdom of the Mes- 
‘siah, which was-to succeed them. ‘Jn the third 
year of the same reign he had the vision of the ram 
and the he-goat, which prefigured the destruction of 
the Persian empire by Alexander the Great, and the 
persecution which Antiochus Epiphanes, king of 
Syria, was to bring upon the Jews. I shall hereafter 
make some reflections upon these prophecies, and 
give a larger account of them. 

" Belshazzar, whilst his enemies were besieging 
Babylon, gave a great entertainment to his whole 
court, upon a certain festival, which was annually 
celebrated with great rejoicing. ‘The joy of this 
feast was greatly disturbed by a vision, and still more 
so by the explication which Daniel gave of it to the 
king. The sentence written upon the wall imported, 
- that his kingdom was taken from him, and given to 
the Medes and Persians. That very night the city 
was taken, and Belshazzar slain. 

* Thus ended the Babylonian empire, after having 
subsisted two hundred and ten years from the de- 
struction of the great Assyrian empire. 

The particular circumstances of the siege, and the 
taking of Babylon, shall be-related in the history of 
Cyrus. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE HISTORY OF THE KINGDOM OF THE MEDES. 
\ 

t I roox notice, in speaking of the destruction of 
the ancient Assyrian empire, that Arbaces, general 
of the Median army, was one of the chief authors of 
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the conspiracy against Sardanapalus; and several 
writers believe, that he then immediately became — 

sovereign master of Media, and many other pro- 
vinces, and assumed the title of king. Herodotus 
is not of this opinion. I shall relate what that cele- — 
brated historian says upon the subject. : 

* The Assyrians, who had for many ages held the 
empire of Asia, began to decline in their power by | 
‘the revolt of several nations. The Medes first threw 
off their yoke, and maintained for some time the 
liberty they had acquired by their valour; but that 
liberty degenerating into licentiousness, and their 
government not being well established, they fell into 
a kind of anarchy worse than their former subjection. 
Injustice, violence, and rapine, prevailed every 
where, because there was nobody that had either 
power enough to restrain them, or sufficient autho- 
rity to punish the offenders. But all these disorders 
at length induced the people to establish a form of — 
government, which rendered the state more flourish- 
ing than ever. 

The nation of the Medes was.then divided into — 
six tribes. Almost all the people dwelt in villages, — 
when Dejoces, the son of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, 
erected the state into a monarchy. This person, 
seeing the great disorders that prevailed throughout 
all Media, resolved to take advantage of those trou- 
bles, and make them serve to exalt him to the roya. 
dignity. He had a great reputation in his own 
country, and passed for a man, not only regular in — 
his own conduct, but possessed of all the prudence 
and equity necessary to govern others. 

As soon as he had formed the design of obtaining 
the throne, he laboured to make the good qualities 
that had been observed in him more conspicuous: 
He succeeded so well, that the inhabitants of the 
village where he lived made him their judge. In 
this office he acquitted himself with great prudence, 
and his cares had all the success that had been ex 
pected from them;. for he brought the people of that 
village to a sober and regular life. The inhabitants 
of other villages, whom perpetual disorder suffered 
not to live in quiet, observing the good order Dejo- 
ces had introduced in the place where he presided 
as judge, began to apply to him, and make him arbi- 
trator of their differences. The fame of his equity 
daily increasing, all such as had any affair of conse- 
quence brought it before him, expecting to find that 
equity in Dejoces which they could meet with no 
where else. 

When he found himself thus far advanced in his 
designs, he judged it a proper time to set his last en- 
gines to work for compassing his point. He there- 
fore retired from business, pretending to be over- 
fatigued with the multitude of people that resorted 
to him from all quarters; and would not exercise the 
office of judge any longer, notwithstanding the im- 
portunity of such as wished well to the public tran. - 
quillity. Whenever any persons addressed them-. 


* A, M. 3468. Before J. C. 536. 
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- affairs would not allow 


‘selves to him, he told them, that his own domestic 
w him to attend to those of 


other people. 
The licentiousness which had been for some time 


_ restrained by the judicious management of Dejoces, 


began to prevail more than ever, so soon as he had 
withdrawn himself from the administration of affairs ; 
and the evil increased to such a degree, that the 
Medes were obliged to assemble, and deliberate upon 


_ the means of putting a stop to the public disorder. 


__ There are different sorts of ambition: one, vio- 
_ lent and impetuous, carries every thing as it were by 


storm, hesitating at no kind of cruelty or murder; 
another sort, more gentle, like that we are speaking 


-. of, puts on an appearance of moderation and justice, 


_working under ground, (if ] may use that expression,) 
and yet arrives at her point as surely as the other. 

Dejoces, who .saw things succeeding according to 

his wish, sent his emissaries to the assembly, after 


_ having instructed them in the part they were to act. 


When expedients for stopping the course of the 
public evils came to be proposed, these emissaries, 


_ speaking in their turn, represented, that unless the 


“> 


face of the republic was entirely changed, their 


* country would become uninhabitable; that the only 


means to remedy the present disorders was to elect 
a king; who should have authority to restrain vio- 
lence, and to make laws for the government of the 
nation. Then every man could prosecute his own 


_~ affairs in peace and safety; whereas the injustice 


that now reigned in all parts, would quickly force 
the people to abandon the country. This opinion 


was generally approved; and the whole company 


was convinced, that no expedient could be devised 
more effectual for curing the present evil, than that 
of converting the state into a monarchy. The only 
thing then to be done, was to choose a king; and 
about this their deliberations were not long. They 
all agreed, there was not a man in Media so capable 


__ of governing as Dejoces; so that he was immediately, 
_ with common consent, elected king. 


If we reflect in the least on the first establishment 


-_ of kingdoms, in any age or country whatsoever, we 


shall find, that the maintenance of order, and the 
care of the public good, was the original design of 
monarchy. Indeed there would be no possibility of 
establishing order and peace, if all men were re- 
solved to be independent, and would not submit to 
an authority which takes from them a part of their 
liberty, in order to preserve the rest. Mankind must 


__ be perpetually at war, if they will always be striving 
_ for dominion over others, or refuse to submit to the 


strongest. For the sake of their own peace and 


~ safety, they must have a master, and must consent 


= ment. 





to obey him. This is the human origin of govern- 
Y And the Scripture teacheth us, that the 


Divine Providence has not only allowed of the pro- 
_- ject, and the execution of it, but consecrated it like- 
wise by an immediate communication of his own 


yRom. xiii. 1, 2. 
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There is nothing certainly greater or more noble 
than to see a private person,—eminent for his merit 
and virtue, and fitted by his superior talents for the 
highest employments, and yet, through inclination 
and modesty, preferring a life of obscurity and re- 
tirement ;—than to see such a man sincerely refuse 
the offer made to him, of reigning over a whole na- 
tion; and at last consent to undergo the toil of go- 
vernment, from no other motive than that of being 
serviceable to his fellow-citizens. | 
tion, by which he declares that he is acquainted with 


His first disposi- : 


the duties, and consequently with the dangers, an-— 


nexed to a sovereign power, shows him to have a 
soul more elevated and greater than greatness itself; 


or, to speak more justly, a soul superior to all am- 


bition: nothing can show him so perfectly worthy 


of that important charge, as the opinion he has of © 


his not being so, and his fears of being unequal to it. 
But when he generously sacrifices his own quiet and 
satisfaction to the welfare and tranquillity of the 
public, it is plain he understands what that sovereign 
power has in it really good, or truly valuable; which 
is, that it puts a man in a condition of becoming the 


defender of his country, of procuring it many advan- — 


tages, and of redressing various evils; of causing 
law and justice to flourish, of bringing virtue and 
probity into reputation, and of establishing peace 
and plenty; and he comforts himself, for the cares 


and troubles to which he is exposed, by the pros- 


pect of the many benefits resulting from them to the 
public. Such a governor was Numa at Rome; and 
such have been some other emperors, whom the 


people found it necessary to compel to accept the 


supreme power. 
It must be owned (I cannot help repeating ‘it) that 


there is nothing nobler or greater than such a dis- — 


position. But to put on the mask of modesty and 


virtue, in order to satisfy one’s ambition, as Dejoces _ 


did; to affect to appear outwardly what a man is 
not inwardly; to refuse for a time, and then accept 


with seeming repugnance, what a man earnestly de-_ 


sires, and what he has been labouring by secret un- 
der-band practices to obtain; this double-dealing has 


so much meanness in it, that it necessarily lessens — 


our opinion of the person, and extremely sullies the © 


lustre of those good qualities, which, in other re- 
spects, he possesses. 


4 Desoces reigned fifty-three years. When he 


had ascended the throne, he endeavoured to convince 
the people, that they were not mistaken in the 
choice they had made for restoring order. At first 
he resolved to have the dignity of king surrounded 
with all the marks that could inspire awe and respect 
for his person. He obliged his subjects to build him 
a magnificent palace in the place he appointed. The 
palace he strongly fortified, and chose out from 
among his people such persons as he judged fittest to 
be his guards, from their attachment to his interests, 
and his reliance on their fidelity. 

After having thus provided for his own security, 


aHerod. J. i. c. 96—101. A. M. 3294. Before J. C. 710. 
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he applied himself to polish and civilize his subjects ; 
who, having been accustomed to live in the country 
and in villages, almost without laws and without 
polity, had contracted the disposition and manners of 
savages. ‘l’o this end he commanded them to build 


-a city, marking out himself the ‘place and circum- 


ference of the walls. This city was compassed about 
with seven distinct walls, all disposed in such a man- 
ner, that the outermost did not hinder the parapet 


_\ of the second from being seen, nor the second that 


of the third, and so of all the rest. The situation 
of the place was extremely favourable for such a 
design, for it was a regular hill, whose ascent was 
equal on every side. Within the last and smallest 


enclosure stood the king’s palace, with all his trea- 


sures: in the sixth, which was next to that, there 
were several apartments for lodging the officers of 
his household: and the intermediate spaces, between 
the other walls, were appointed for the habitation of 
the people: The first and largest enclosure was about 
the bigness of Athens. The name of this city was 
Ecbatana. 

The. prospect of. it was magnificent and beautiful ; 
for, besides the disposition of the walls, which formed 
a kind of amphitheatre, the different colours where- 
with the several parapets were painted, formed a 
delightful variety. 

After the city was finished, and Dejoces had 
obliged part of the Medes to settle in it, he turned 


-all his thoughts to the composing of laws for the 


good of the state. But being persuaded that the 
majesty of kings is “ most respected afar off,” (major 
ex longinquo reverentia, Tacit.) he began to keep him- 
self at a distance from his people; was almost inac- 
cessiblé, and, as it were, invisible to his subjects; not 
suffering them to speak, or communicate their affairs 
to him, except by petitions, and the interposition of 
his officers. And even those that had the privilege 
of approaching him, might neither laugh nor ‘spit in 
his presence. 

This able statesman acted in this manner, in order 
the better to secure to himself the possession of the 
crown. For, having to deal with men yet uncivilized, 
and no very good judges of true merit, he was afraid 
that too great a familiarity with him might induce 


_ contempt, and occasion plots and conspiracies against 


a growing power, which is generally looked upon 
with invidious and discontented eyes. But by keep- 
ing thus concealed from the eyes of the people, and 
making himself known only by the wise laws he 
made, and the strict justice he took care to adminis- 
ter to every one, he acquired the respect and esteem 
of all his subjects. J 

It is said, that from the innermost. part of his 
palace he saw every thing that was done in his domi- 
nions, by means of his emissaries, who brought him 
accounts, and informed him of all transactions. By 
thiz means no crime escaped either the knowledge 

aHerod. c. 102. ‘Judith i. 1. 
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of the prince, or the rigour of the law; and 4 umish- 
ment, treading upon the heels of transgression, kept 
the wicked in awe, and stopped the course of violence 
and injustice. 

Things might possibly pass in this manner to a_ 
certain degree during his administration: but there 
is nothing more obvious than the great inconvenien- — 
ces necessarily resulting from the custom introd...-d 
by Dejoces, and wherein he has been imitated by | 
the rest of the eastern potentates;—the custom of 
living concealed in his palace; of governing by 
spies dispersed throughout his kingdom; of relying 
solely upon their sincerity for the truth of facts; of 
not suffering truth, the complaints of the oppressed, 
and the just reasons of innocent persons, to be con- 
veyed to him in any other way than through foreign 
channels ;—that is, by men liable to be prejudiced 
or corrupted; men that stopped up all avenues to 
remonstrances, or the reparation of injuries; and - 
that were capable of doing the greatest injustice 
themselves, with so much the more ease and as- 
surance, as their iniquity remained undiscovered, 
and consequently unpunished. But besides all this, 
] think, that very affectation in princes of making 
themselves invisible, shows them to be conscious of ° 
their slender merit, which shuns the light, and dares 
not stand the test of a near examination. 

Dejoces was so wholly taken up in humanizing 
and softening the manners, and in making laws for 
the good government of his people, that he never 
engaged in any enterprise against his neighbours, 
though his reign was very long ;—for he did not die 
till after a reign of fifty-three years. 

* PuraorTes reigned twenty-two years. After the 
death of Dejoces, his son Phraortes, called otherwise 
* Aphraartes, succeeded. The affinity between the 
two names would alone make one believe that this 
is the king called in Scripture Arphaxad: but that 
opinion has many other substantial reasons to support 
it, as may be seen in father Montfaucon’s learned 
dissertation, of which I have here made great use. 
The passage in Judith,” “ That Arphaxad built a very 
strong city, and called it Ecbatana,” has deceived | 
most authors, and made them believe, that Arphaxad 
must be Dejoces, who was certainly the founder of 
that city. But the Greek text of Judith, which the 
Vulgate translation renders edificavit, says only, 
¢“ That Arphaxad added new bualdings to Ecbatana.” 
And what can be more natural, than that, the father 
not having entirely perfected so considerable a work, 
the son should put the last hand to it, and make such 
additions as were wanting ? 

4 Phraortes, being of a very warlike temper, and 
not contented with the kingdom of Media, left him 
by his father, attacked the Persians; and defeating 
them in a decisive battle, brought them under subjec- 
tion to his empire. Then strengthened by the acces- 
sion of their troops, he attacked other neighbouring 


* He is called so by Eusebius, Chron. Grec. and by Geor 
Syncel. A. M. 3347, Before J. C. 657. 
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_ nations, one after another, till he made himself master 


of almost all Upper Asia, which comprehends all that 
lies north of mount Taurus, from Media as far as the 


river Halys. 


Elate with this good success, he ventured to turn 
his arms against the Assyrians, at that time indeed 


_ weakened through the revolt of several nations, but 


yet very powerful in themselves. Nabuchodonosor, 


_ their king, otherwise called Saosduchinis, raised a 
great army in his own country, and * sent ambassa- 


assistance. 


dors to several nations of the East, to require their 
They all refused him with contempt, 
and ignominiously treated his ambassadors; letting 
him see, that they no longer dreaded that empire, 


- which had formerly kept the greatest part of them 


in a slavish subjection. 
The king, highly enraged at such insolent treat- 


_ ment, swore by his throne and his reign, that he 


__ them every one to the sword. 


would: be revenged of all those nations, and put 
| He then prepared 
for battle, with what forces he had, in the plain of 
Ragau. A great battle ensued there, which proved 
fatal to Phraortes. He was defeated, his cavalry 


fled, his chariots were overturned and put into dis- 


order, and Nabuchodonosor gained a complete vic- 
tory. Then taking advantage of the defeat and 
confusion of the Medes, he entered their country, 
took their cities, pushed his conquests even to Ecba- 
tana, forced the towers and the walls by storm, and 
gave the city to be pillaged by his soldiers, who 
plundered it, and stripped it of all its ornaments. 
The unfortunate Phraortes, who had escaped into 


the mountains of Ragau, fell at last into the hands 


of Nabuchodonosor, who cruelly caused him to be 
shot to death with darts. After that, he returned to 
Nineveh with all his army, which was still very nu- 
merous, and for four months together did nothing 
but feast and divert himself with those that had 
accompanied him in'this expedition. 

In Judith, we read that the king of Assyria sent 
Holophernes with a powerful army, to revenge him- 
self of those that had refused him succours; the 
progress and cruelty of that commander, the general 
consternation of all the people, the courageous reso- 
lution of the Israelites to withstand him in assurance 
that their God would defend them, the extremity 
to which Bethulia and the whole nation was re- 
duced, the miraculous deliverance of that city by 
the courage and conduct of the brave Judith, and 
the complete overthrow of the Assyrian army, are 


| all related in the same book. 


4 Cyaxares J. reigned forty years. This prince 
succeeded to the throne immediately after his father’s 
death. He was a very brave, enterprising prince, 


and knew how to make his advantage of the late 
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--quered all Upper Asia. 


overthrow of the Assyrian army. He first settled 
himself well in the kingdom of Media, and then con- 
But what he had most at 
heart was, tc go and attack Nineveh, to revenge the 


"\Herod. 1. i. c- 103—106. A.M. 3369. Before J. C. 635. 
bHerod. I. i. c. 74. ; 
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death of his father by the destruction of that grea 
city. : 

The Assyrians came out to meet him, having only 
the remains of that great army, which was destroyed 
before Bethulia. A battle ensued, wherein the As- 
syrians were defeated, and driven back to Nineveh. — 
Cyaxares, pursuing his victory, laid siege to the city, 
which was upon the point of falling inevitably inte 
his hands; but the time was not yet come when God 
designed to punish that city for her crimés, and for 
the calamities she had brought upon his people, as 
well as upon other nations. It was delivered from 
its present danger in the following manner :— . 

A formidable army of Scythians, from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Palus Mzotis, had driven the Cim- 
merians out of Europe, and was still marching under 
the conduct of king Madyes in pursuit of them. 
The Cimmerians had found means to escape from 
the Scythians, who had advanced as far as Media. 
Cyaxares, hearing of this irruption, raised the siege - 
from before Nineveh, and marched with all his forces 
against that mighty army, which, like an impetuous _ 
torrent, was going to overrun all Asia. The two 
armies engaged, and the Medes were vanquished. 
The Barbarians, finding no other obstacle in their 
way, overspread not only Media, but almost all Asia. 
After that, they marched towards Egypt, from 
whence Psammeticus diverted their course by pre- — 
sents. They then returned into Palestine, where 
some of them plundered the temple of Venus at 
Ascalon, the most ancient of the temples dedica- 
ted to that goddess. Some of the Seythians settled 
at Bethshan, a city in the tribe of Manasseh, on this 
side Jordan, which from them was afterwards called 
Scythopolis. 

The Scythians for the space of twenty-eight years 
were masters of Upper Asia, namely, of the two 
Armenias, Cappadocia, Pontus, Colchis, and Iberia; 
during which they spread desolation wherever they 
came. ‘The Medes had no way of getting rid of 
them, but by a dangerous stratagem. Under pretence 
of cultivating and strengthening the alliance they ~ 
had made together, they invited the greatest part of 
them to a general feast, which was made in every 
family. Each master of the feast made his guests 
drunk, and in that condition were the Scythians 
massacred. ‘The Medes then repossessed themselves 
of the provinces they had lost, and once more ex- 
tended their empire to the banks of the Halys, which 
was their ancient boundary westward. | 

»'The remaining Scythians, who were not at this 
feast, having heard of the massacre of their country- 
men, fled into Lydia to king Halyattes, who received 
them with great humanity. This occasioned a war 
between the two princes, Cyaxares immediately led 
his troops to the frontiers of Lydia. Many battles 
were fought, during the space of five years, with al- 
most equal advantage on both sides. But the battle 
fought in the sixth year was very remarkable on 


* The Greek text places these embassies before the battie. 


4g Ass 


account of an eclipse of the sun, which happened 
during the engagement, when on a sudden the day 
was turned into a dark night. Thales, the Milesian, 
had foretold this eclipse. The Medes and Lydians, 
who were then in the heat of the battle, equally 
terrified with this unforeseen event, which they 
looked upon as a sign of the anger of the gods, im- 


~--mediately retreated on both sides, and made peace. 


_ Syennesis, king of Cilicia, and * Nabuchodonosor, 
king of Babylon, were the mediators. To render it 
more firm and inviolable, the two princes were will- 
ing to strengthen it by the tie of marriage; and 
_ agreed, that Halyattes should give his daughter 
Aryenis to Astyages, eldest son of Cyaxares. 

~The manner these people had of contracting an 
alliance with one another, is very remarkable. Be- 


_ sides other ceremonies, which they had in common 


with the Greeks, they had this in particular; the 
two contracting parties made incisions in their own 
arms, and licked one another’s blood. 

¢ Cyaxares’s first care, as soon as he found himself 
again in peace, was to resume the siege of Nineveh, 

which the irruption of the Scythians had obliged 
him to raise. Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, with 
whom he had lately contracted a particular alliance, 
joined with him in a league against the Assyrians. 
Having therefore united their forces, they besieged 
Nineveh, took it, killed Saracus the king, and utterly 
destroyed that mighty city. 

_ God had foretold by his prophets above a hundred 
years before, that he would bring vengeance upon 
that impious city for the blood of his servants, where- 
with the kings thereof had gorged themselves, like 
ravenous lions; that he himself would march at the 
head of the troops that should come to besiege it; 
that he would cause consternation and terror to go 
before them; that he would deliver the old men, the 
mothers, and their children, into the merciless hands 
of the soldiers; that all the treasures of the city 
should fall into the hands of rapacious and insatiable 
_ plunderers; that the city itself should be so totally 
- and utterly destroyed, that not so much as a vestige 

of it should be left; and that the people should 

_ask hereafter, Where did the proud city of Nineveh 
stand ? : 

But let us hear the language of the prophets them- 
selves: 4 “ Woe unto the bloody city, (cries Nahum.) 
it is all full of lies and robbery: *he that dasheth 
in pieces is come up before thy face. The Lord 
cometh to avenge the cruelties done to Jacob and to 
Israel. ‘J hear already the noise of the whip, and 
the noise of the rattling of the wheels, and of the 
prancing horses, and of the bounding chariots. The 
horseman lifteth up both the bright sword and the 


glittering spear. * The shield of his mighty men is 


eHerod. J. i. c. 106. A. M. 3378. Before J. C. 626. 
@Nahum iii. 1. cibaticely2s fb. Sii1 12.73, 
elb. ii. 3, 4. tibs4.02, 556. ilb. ili. 5. 
"Tb. fi. 9, 10. Tb. ii. 6. mlb. iii. 3. "Tbs ied 2: 


°Zephan. ii, 13—15. 
In Herodotus he 1s called Labynetus. 
t The author in this place renders it, Her temple is destroyed to 
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made red; the valiant men are in scarlet. They sy 


shall seem like torches, they shall run like the light 


ning. 
furious. 
melt, and the earth is burnt at his presence: who 
can stand before his indignation ? and who can abide 
in the fierceness of his anger? ' Behold, I am against 
thee, saith the Lord of hosts: I will strip thee of all 
thy ornaments. * Take ye the spoil of silver, take 
the spoil of gold; for there is no end of the store 
and glory out of all the pleasant furniture. She is | 
empty, and void, and waste. Nineveh is destroyed; 
she is overthrown; she is desolate. ' The gates of. 
the rivers shall be opened, and the f palace shall be. 
dissolved. And Huzzab shall be led away captive ; 
she shall be brought up, and her maids shall lead 
her as with the voice of doves tabring upon their 
breasts. ™J see a multitude of slain, and a great 
number of carcases; ard there is no end of their 
corpses; they stumbled upon their corpses. {" Where 
is the dwelling of the lions, and the feeding-places 
of the young lions; where the hon, even the old 
lion, walked, and the lion’s whelp, and none made- 
them afraid: where the lion did tear in pieces enough 
for his whelps, and strangled for his lionesses, and 
filled his holes with prey, and his dens with rapine : 
° The Lord shall destroy Ashur. He shall depopu- 
late that city which was so beautiful, and turn it into 
a Jand where no man cometh, and into a desert. It 
shall be a dwelling place for wild beasts, and the 
birds of night shall lurk therein. Behold, shall it be 
said, See that proud city, which was so stately, and 
so exalted; which said in her heart, I am the only 
city, and besides me there is no other. All they that 
pass -by her shall scoff at her, and shall insult her 
with hissings and contemptuous gestures.” 

The two armies enriched themselves with the 
spoils of Nineveh; and Cyaxares prosecuting his 
victories, made himself master of all the cities of the 
kingdom of Assyria, except Babylon and Chaldea, 
which belonged to Nabopolassar. ae 

After this expedition Cyaxares died, and left his 
dominions to his son Astyages. 

|| Astvaces reigned thirty-five years. This prince 
is called in Scripture Ahasuerus. ‘Though his reign __ 
was very long, (no less than thirty-five years,) yet — 
have we no particulars recorded of it in history. He 
had two children, whose names are famous ; namely, - 
Cyaxares, by his wife Aryenis, and Mandane, by a 
former marriage. In his father’s lifetime he married 
Mandane to Cambyses, the son of Aschemenes, king 
of Persia: from this marriage sprung Cyrus, who 
was born but one year after the birth of his uncle 
Cyaxares. The latter succeeded his father in the 
kingdom of the Medes. : 


» God is jealous; the Lord revengeth, and is 


the foundations. But I have chosen to follow our English Bible, 
though in the Latin it is camplum. 

+ This is a noble image of the cruel avarice of the Assyrian 
kings, who pillaged and plundered all the neighbouring naticns, 
especially Judea, and carried away the spoils of them to Ni- 
neveh, ; 

| A. M. 3409. Before J.C. 595. i 
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ture calls Darius the Mede. : 

_ Cyrus, having taken Babylon in conjunction with 
his uncle Cyaxares, left it under his government. 
_ After the death of his uncle and his father Cambyses, 
he united the kingdom of the Medes and the Persians: 
in the sequel, therefore, they will be considered only 
_asone empire. [I shall begin the history of that 
_ empire with the reign of Cyrus: which will include 
also what is known of the reigns of his two predeces- 
sors, Cyaxares and Astyages. But I shall previously 
_ give some account of the kingdom of Lydia; because 
_ Croesus, its king, has a considerable share in the 

events of which | am to speak. 


~ Cvaxanes II. This is the prince whom the Scrip- 








CHAPTER IV. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LYDIANS. 


? Tue kings who first reigned over the Lydians, 


are by Herodotus called Atyada, that is, descendants ~ 


_ from Atys. These, he tells us, derived their origin 
_ from Lydus, the son of Atys; and Lydus gave the 
_ name of Lydians to that people, who before his time 
were called Meonians. 
These Atyade were succeeded by the Heraclide, 
_ or descendants of Hercules, who possessed this king- 
_ dom for the space of five hundred and five years. 
___ * Argo, great grandson of Alczus, son of Hercu- 
__les, was the first of the Heraclide who reigned in 
Lydia. 
_ The last was 
Canpautes. This prince was married toa lady of 
exquisite beauty ; and, being infatuated by his passion 
_ for her, was perpetually boasting of her charms to 
_ others. Nothing would serve him, but that Gyges, 
_ one of his chief officers, should see, and judge of 
them by his own eyes; f “as if the husband’s own 
__ knowledge of them was not sufficient for his happi- 
ness, or the beauty of his wife would have been im- 
_ paired byhis silence.” The king to this end placed 
Gyges secretly in a convenient place; but notwith- 
standing that precaution, the queen perceived him 
when he retired, yet took no manner of notice of it. 
Judging, (as the historian represents it,) that the most 
valuable treasure of a woman is her modesty, she 
studied a signal revenge for the injury she had re- 
_ ceived ; and, to punish the fault of her husband, com- 
mitted a greater crime. Possibly, a secret passion 
for Gyges had as great a share in that action, as 
her resentment for the dishonour done her. Be 
» that as it may, she sent for Gyges, and obliged him 
to expiate his crime, either by his own death or the 
_ king’s, at his own option. After some remonstances 





PHerod. I. i. c. 7—13. - 4 Plato de Rep: 1. ii. p. 359. 
‘Herod, 1. i. c. 13, 14. A. M. 3286. Before J.C. 718: 
: ~* A. M. 2781. Before J. C. 1223. 
+ Non contentus voluptatum suarum tacita conscientid— 
' prorsus quasi silentium damnum pulchritudinis esset..” Jusrrn, 
STAR A ft A. M. 3286. Before J. C. 718. 
~ [** Nostro quidem more cum parentibus puberes filii, cum so- 
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to no purpose, he resolved upon the latter, and by 
the murder of {Candaules became master of his — 
queen and his throne. By this means the kingdom 
passed from the family of the Heraclide into that of 

the Mermnade. ; 

Archilochus, the poet, lived at this time, and, as 
Herodotus informs us, spoke of this adventure of 
Gyges in his poems. 

I cannot forbear mentioning in this place what is 
related by Herodotus, that améngst the Lydians, and 
almost all other barbarians, it was reckoned shameful 
and infamous even for a man to appear naked. These 
footsteps of modesty, which are met with amongst 
pagans, ought to be reckoned valuable. || We are 
assured, that amongst the Romans, “a son who was 
come to the age of maturity, never went into the 
baths with his father, nor even a son-in-law with his 
father-in-law ; and this modesty and decency were 
looked. upon by them as enjoined by the law of na- 
ture, the violation whereof was criminal.” It is 
astonishing that amongst us our magistrates take no 
care to prevent this disorder, which in the midst of 
Paris, at the season of bathing, is openly committed 
with impunity ;—a disorder so visibly contrary to the - 
rules of common decency, so dangerous to young 
persons of both sexes, and so severely condemned by 
paganism itself. 

4 Plato relates the story of Gyges in a different 
manner from Herodotus. He tells us that Gyges 
wore aring, the stone of which, when turned towards” 
him, rendered him invisible ; so that he had the ad- 
vantage of seeing others, without being seen himself ; 
and that by means of this ring, with the concurrence 
of the queen, he deprived Candaules of his life and 
throne. This probably signifies, that in order to 
compass his criminal design, he used all the tricks 
and stratagems, which the world calls subtile and 
refined policy, which penetrates into the most secret 
purposes of others, without making the least discove- 
ry of its own. ‘This story, thus explained, carries in. 
it a greater appearance of truth, than what we read 
in Herodotus. 

Cicero, after having related this fable of Gyges's 
famous ring, adds, § that “if aman had such a ring, 
he would not use it to any wicked purpose; because 
virtue seeks what is honourable and just, and has no 
occasion for darkness.” ; 

"Gyges reigned thirty-eight years. The murder 
of Candaules raised a sedition among the Lydians. 
The two parties, instead of coming to blows, agreed 
to refer the matter to the decision of the Delphic 
oracle, which declared in favour of Gyges. The 
king made large presents to the temple of Delphi, 
which undoubtedly preceded, and had no little in- 
fluence upon the oracle’s answer. Among other 





Retinenda est igitur hujus generis 
Cie, 1. i. 


ceris generi, non lavantur. 
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things of value, Herodotus mentions six golden cups, 
weighing thirty talents, amounting to near a million 
of French money, which is about forty-eight thou- 
sand pounds sterling.* ; 

_ As soon as he was in peaceable possession of the 
throne, he made war against Miletus, Smyrna, and 
Colophon, three powerful, cities belonging to the 
neighbouring states. 

After he had reigned thirty-eight years, he died, 
and was succeeded by his son 

* Arpys, who reigned forty-nine years. It was in 
the reign of this prince, that the Cimmerians, driven 
out of their country by the Scythe Nomades, went 
into Asia, and took the city of Sardis, with the ex- 
ception of the citadel. 

‘ SapyaTTes reigned twelve years. This prince 
declared war.against the Milesians, and laid siege to 
their city. In those days the sieges, which were 
generally nothing more than, blockades, were carried 
on very slowly, and lasted many years. This king 
died before he had finished that of Miletus, and was 
‘succeeded by his son. 

_“ TTatyarres reigned fifty-seven years. This is 
the prince who made war against Cyaxares, king of 
Media. He likewise drove the Cimmerians out of 
Asia. He attacked and took the cities of Smyrna 
and Clazomene. He vigorously prosecuted the war 
against the Milesians, begun by his father; and con- 
tinued the siege of their city, which had lasted six 
years under his father, and continued as many under 
him. It ended at length in the following manner : 
Halyattes, upon an answer received from the Del- 
phic oracle, had sent an ambassador into the city, 
to propose a truce for some months. Thrasybulus, 
tyrant of Miletus, having notice of his coming, or- 
dered all the corn, and other provisions, collected by 
him and his subjects for their support, to be brought 
into the public market; and commanded the citi- 
zens, at a signal that should be given, to be all in a 
general humour of feasting and jollity. The thing 
was executed according to his orders. ‘The Lydian 
ambassador at his arrival was in the utmost surprise 
_ to see such plenty in the market, and such cheerful- 
hess in the city. His master, to whom he gave an 
account of what he had seen, concluding that his 
project of reducing the place by famine would never 
succeed, preferred peace to so apparently fruitless a 
war, and immediately raised the siege. 

t Crasus. His very name, which is become a 
proverb, conveys an idea of immense riches. The 
wealth of this prince, to judge of it only by the pre- 
sents he made to the temple of Delphi, must have 
been exceedingly great. Most of those presents 
were stil! to be seen in the time of Herodotus, and 
were worth several millions. ° We may partly ac- 
count for the treasures of this prince, from certain 
mines that he had, situate, according to Strabo, be- 
tween Pergamus and Atarna; as also from the little 
" *Herod. 1. i. c. 15. A. M. 3324. Before J. C. 680. 

tIbid. 1. i. c. 16, 22, A. M. 3373. Before J. C. 631. 
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Wiver Pactolus, the sand of which was gold. Butin — 


Strabo’s time this river had no longer the same ad- 
vantage. 


* What is very extraordinary, this affluence did — 


not enervate or soften the courage of Croesus. He 
thought it unworthy of a prince to spend his time in 
idleness and pleasure. 
petually in arms, made several conquests, and en- 
larged his dominions by the addition of all the con- 
tiguous provinces, as Phrygia, Mysia, Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia, Pamphylia, and all the country of the Ca- 
rians, Jonians, Dorians, and Aolians. Herodotus 
observes, that he was the first conqueror of the 
Greeks, who till then had never been subject to a 
foreign power. Doubtless he must mean the Greeks 
settled in Asia Minor. 

But what is still more extraordinary in this prince, 
though he was so immensely rich, and so great a 
warrior, yet his chief delight was.in literature and 
the sciences. His court was the ordinary residence 
of those famous learned men, so revered by antiquity, 


_and distinguished by the name of the Seven Wise 


Men of Greece. 

Y Solon, one of the most celebrated amongst them, 
after having established new laws at Athens, thought 
he might absent himself for some years, and improve 
that time by travelling. He went to Sardis, where 
he was received in a manner suitable to the reputa- 
tion of so greataman. The king, attended with a 
numerous court, appeared in all his regal pomp and- 
splendour, dressed in the most magnificent apparel, 


which was all over enriched with gold, and glittered” 


with diamonds. Notwithstandine the novelty of this 
spectacle to Solon, it did not appear that he was in 
the least moved at it; nor did he utter a word which 


For his part, he was per- | 


discovered the least surprise or admiration: on the - 


contrary, people of sense might sufficiently discern 


from his behaviour, that he looked upon all this out- 
ward pomp as an indication of a little mind, which 
knows not in what true greatness and dignity consist. 
This coldness and indifference in Solon’s first ap- 
proach, gave the king no favourable opinion of his 
new guest. ; 

He afterwards ordered that all his treasures, his 
magnificent apartments, and costly furniture, should 
be showed him; as if he expected, by the multitude 


of his fine vessels, jewels, statues, and paintings, to’ 


conquer the philosopher’s indifference.. But these 
things were not the king; and it was the king that 
Solon was come to visit, and not the walls and cham- 
bers of his palace. He had no notien of forming an 
opinion of the king, or an estimate of his worth, by 
these outward appendages, but by himself and his 
own personal qualities. . Were we to judge at present 
by the same rule, we should find many of our great 
men wretchedly naked and desolate. 
When Solon had seen all, he was brought back te 
the king. Croesus then asked him, which of man- 
«Herod. 1. i. c. 26—28. ; 
yIbid. 1. i. c. 29—33, Plut. in Sol. p. 93, 94 
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all his, Ragas: he hhad found the most truly 
2? “One. Tellus, ” replied Solon, “a citizen of 
hens, a very honest and good man, who, having 
lived all his. days without indigence, and having al- 
ways seen his country in a flourishing condition, has 
aeft children that-are universally esteemed, has had 
the satisfaction of seeing the children of those chil- 
dren, and has at last diea <e laied fighting for his 
-. ountry.” 
Such an answer as this, in which gold and silver 
_ were accounted as nothing, seemed to Creesus to de- 
note a strange ignorance “and stupidity. However, 
ashe flattered himself that he should be ranked at 
Jeast in the second degree of happiness, he asked 
him, “ Who, of all those he had seen, was the next in 
p - felicity to Tullus?? Solon answered, ‘ Cleobis and 
_ Biton, of Argos, two brothers, * who had left behind 
_ them a perfect pattern of “ fraternal affection, and of 
the respect due from children to their parents.” 
_ Upon a solemn festival, when their mother, a priest- 
ess of Juno, was to go ‘to the temple, the oxen that 
_ were to draw her not being ready, the two sons put 
_ themselves to the yoke, and drew their mother’s 
; chariot thither, which was above five miles distant. 
All the mothers of the place, ravished with admira- 
_ tion, congratulated the priestess on being the mother 
7 of such sons. She, in the transports of her joy and 
fe thankfulness, earnestly entreated the goddess to re- 
ward her children with the best thing that heaven 
can give to man. Her prayers were heard. When 
_ the sacrifice was over, hertwo sons fell asleep in the 
very temple, and there f died in a soft and peaceful 
slumber. In honour of their piety, the people of 
Argos consecrated statues to them in the temple of 
- Delphi. 
. “ What then,” says Croesus, in a tone that showed 
his discontent, C you do not reckon me in the number 
of the happy? ” Solon, who was not willing either 
to flatter or exasperate him any further, replied 
: calmly ; “ King of Lydia, besides many other advan- 
_ tages, the gods have given to us Grecians a spirit of 
moderation and reserve, which has produced amongst 
usa plain, popular kind of philosophy, accompanied 
with acertain generous freedom, void of pride or 
ostentation, and therefore not well suited to the 
~ courts of kings: this philosophy, considering what an 
- infinite number of vicissitudes and accidents the life 
- of man is liable to, does not allow us either to glory 
_ in any prosperity we enjoy ourselves, or to admire 
happiness in others, which perhaps may prove enly 
_ transient or superficial.” From hence he took occa- 
~ sion to represent to him further, “ That the life of 
man seldom exceeds seventy years, which make up 
4n all six thousand two hundred and fifty days, of 
which no two are exactly alike; so that the time to 
come is nothing but a series of various accidents, 
which cannot: be foreseen. Therefore, in our opi- 
nion,” continued he, “ no man can be esteemed happy, 
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but he whose happiness God continues to. the end of rg 


his life. As for others, who are perpetually exposed 


to a thousand dangers, we account their happiness 


as uncertain as the crown is to a person that is still 
engaged in battle, and has not yet obtaingd the vic 
tory.” 





Solon retired, when he had spoken these | 


words, { which served only to “ mortify Creesus, but: coms 


not to reform him.” 


/Ssop, the author of the Eables, was then at the ‘ 


court of this prince, by whom he was very kindly 
entertained. 


Ile was concerned at the unhandsome 


treatment Solon received, and said to him by way of a 


advice; || “ 
them: 44% Say rather,” replied Solon, “that we 
should either never come near them at all, 
speak such things as may be for their good.” 


or.else 


Solon, we must either not come near 
princes at all, or speak things that are agreeable to 


In Plutarch’s time some of the learned were of : Be 


opinion, that this interview between Solon and Cree- 


sus did not agree with the dates of chronology. But | 
as those dates are very uncertain, that judicious au- 


thor did not think this objection ought to prevail — 
against the authority of several credible AWAY by = 


whom this story is attested. 


What we have now related of Croesus is a very — 





natural picture of the behaviour of kings and great _ # 


men, who for the most part are reduced by flattery ; 
and have us at the same time the two sources from 
whence that blindness generally proceeds. 


Theone 


a 
is, a secret inclination which all men have, but espe- 


cially the great, of receiving praise without any pre- 


_ caution, and of judging favourably of all that admire — : 


them, and show an unlimited submission and com- — 


plaisance to their humours. ‘The other is, the great 
resemblance there is between flattery and a sincere 
affection, or a reasonable respect ;*which is some- 


times counterfeited so exactly, that the wisest may | 


be deceived, if they are not very much upon their 
guard. 

Creesus, if we judge of him by the character he 
bears in history, was a very good prince, and wor- 
thy of esteem in many respects. He had a great 
deal of good nature, affability, and humanity. His 
palace was a receptacle for men of wit and learning, 
which shows that he himself was a person of learn- 
ing, and had a taste for the sciences. 
was, that he laid too great stress upon riches and 
magnificence; thought himself great and happy in 
proportion to his possessions ; mistook regal pomp 
and splendour for true and solid greatness; and fed 


his vanity with the excessive submissions of those 


that stood in a kind of adoration before him. 
Those learned men, those wits, and other courtiers, 
that surrounded this prince, ate at his table, partook 


of his pleasures, shared his confidence, and enriched 


themselves by his bounty and liberality; took care 


not to thwart the prince’s taste, and never thought 


of undeceiving him with respect to his errors or 


Kai 6S5\wy. Ma At (elarev) ON We iKwra 7 tog acura. The 
jingle of the words we jxiora 7 w iotera, which is a beauty in the 


‘original, because it is founded in the sense, cannot be tendered 


into any other language. 
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“way to please him, and to secure his favour. 


; _ cerity, integrity, and duty, from his presence. 


salutary and serviceable for the future. 


-*“ Give him,” says he, “‘ wholesome advice. 


false ideas. On the contrary, they made it their 
_Susiness to cherish and fortify them in him, extolling 


him perpetually as the most opulent prince of his 
age, and never speaking of his wealth, or the mag- 
nificence of his palace, but in terms of admiration 
and rapture; because they knew this was the sure 
For 
flattery is nothing else but a commerce of falsehood 


and lying, founded upon interest on one side, and 


vanity on the other. The flatterer desires to advance 


 himselfand make his fortune, the prince to be praised 


and admired, because he is his own first flatterer, 


and carries within himself a more subtile and better 


prepared poison than any adulation gives him. 

That maxim of sop, (who had formerly been a 
slave, and still retained somewhat of the spirit and 
character of slavery, though he had varnished it over 
with the address of an artful courtier,) which recom- 


mended to Solon, “ That we should either not come 


near kings, or say what is agreeable to them,” shows 


--us with what kind of men Croesus had filled his 


court, and by what means he had banished all sin- 
In 
consequence of which, we see he could not bear that 


. noble and generous freedom in the philosopher, upon 


which he ought to have set an infinite value ;—as he 


-would have-done, had he but understood the worth 


of a friend, who, attaching himself to the person, and 


_not to the fortune of a prince, has the courage to tell 
_ him disagreeable truths ; truths unpalatable, and bitter 


to self-love at the present, but that may prove very 
Dic illis, non 
quod volunt audire, sed quod audisse semper volent. 
These are Seneca’s own words, where he is endea- 
vouring to show of what great use a faithful and sin- 
cere friend may be to a prince; and what he adds 
further, seems to be written on purpose for Croesus: 
Let a 
word of truth for once reach those ears, which are 
perpetually fed and entertained with flattery. You 
will ask me, what service can be done to a person ar- 
rived at the highest pitch of felicity? That of teach- 
ing him not to trust in his prosperity; of removing 
that vain confidence he has in his power and great- 
ness, as if they were to endure for ever; of making 
him understand, that every thing which belongs to 
and depends upon fortune, is as unstable as herself; 
and that there is often but the space of a moment 


between the highest elevation and the most unhappy 


downfall.” 

“It was not long before Creesus experienced the 
truth of what Solon had told him. He had two 
sons; one of which being dumb, was a perpetual sub- 


ject of affliction to him; the other, named Atys, dis- 


tinguished by every good quality, was his great con- 
solation and delight. The father one night had a 


‘dream, which made a great impression upon his 


mind, that this beloved son of his was to perish by 


2 Herod. |. 1. c, 34—45. albid. 1. i..c. 46—50, 
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iron. This became a new source of anxiety and trou 

' ble, and care was taken to remove out of the young: 
prince’s way every thing made of iron, as partizans — 

No mention was made of ar- — 


lances, javelins, &c. 
mies, wars, or sieges, before him. © But one day there 


was to be an extraordinary hunting match, for the— 


killing of a wild boar, which had committed great 
ravages in the neighbourhood. All the young lords 
of the court were to be at this hunting. Atys very 
earnestly importuned his father that he wouid give 
him leave to be present, at least as a spectator. ‘he 
king could not refuse him that request, but entiusted 
him to the care of a discreet young prince, who had 
taken refuge in his court, and was named Adrastus. 
This very Adrastus, as he was aiming his javelin at 
the boar, unfortunately killed Atys. It is impossible 
to express either the affliction of the father, when he 
heard of this fatal accident, or of the unhappy prince, 
the innocent author of the murder, who expiated his 
fault with his blood, stabbing himself in the breast 
with his own sword, upon the funeral pile of the un- 
fortunate Atys. } . 

«Two years were spent on this occasion in deep 
mourning ; the afflicted father’s thoughts being wholly 
taken up with the loss he had sustained. But the 


growing reputation, and great qualities of Cyrus — 


who began to make himself known, roused him out 


bari 


5 





of his lethargy. He thought it behoved him to put _ 
a stop to the power of the Persians, which was en- 


larging itself every day. 
in his way, he would never engage in any enterprise 
without consulting the gods. But, that he might not 
act blindly, and in order to be able to form a correct 
judgment on the answers he should receive, he was 
willing to assure himself beforehand of the truth of 
the oracles. For which purpose, he sent messen- 
gers to all the most celebrated oracles both of Greece 
and Africa, with orders to enquire, each at his re- 
spective oracle, what Croesus was doing on sucha 
day and at such an hour, before agreed : on. 


As he was very religious | 


isi 


orders were punctually observed ; and of all the orae — 


cles none gave a true answer but that of Delphi. 
The answer was given in Greek hexameter verses, 
and was in substance as follows: “I know the num- 
ber of the grains of sand on the sea shore, and the 
measure of the ocean’s vast extent. I can hear the 
dumb, and him that has not yet learned to speak. 
A strong smell of a tortoise boiled in brass, together 
with sheep’s flesh, has reached my nostrils; brass 
beneath, brass above.” And indeed the king, think- 
ing to invent something that could not possibly be 
guessed at, had employed himself on the day and 
hour set down, in boiling a tortoise and a lamb in 
a brass pot which had a brass cover. St. Austin 
observes in several places, that God, to punish 
the blindness of the Pagans, sometimes permitted 
the devils to give answers conformable to the 
truth. 


tam fiduciam permansurz semper potentiz excusseris, docuerisque 


mobilia esse que dedit casus; ac sepe inter forfunam maximan > 


et ultimam nihil interesse.*” Sn. de Benef.]. vi. Co 33. 






























assured of the veracity of the god 
esigned to consult, offered three thousand 
ns to his honour, and ordered an infinite num- 
_ ber of vessels, tripods, and golden tables, to be melted. 
_ down, and converted into ingots of gold, to the num- 
ber of a hundred and seventeen,* to augment the 
_ treasures of the temple of Delphi. Each of these in- 
_ madesseveral other presents: amongst others Hero- 
_ dotus mentions a golden lion, weighing ten talents, t 
and two vessels of an extraordinary size, one of gold, 
__ which weighed eight talents and a half and twelve 
_ minz;{ the other of silver, which contained six 
hundred of the measures called amphore. All 
these presents, and many more, which for brevity’s 
sake I omit, were to be seen in the time of Hero- 


_ The messengers were ordered to consult the god 
_ upon two points: first, whether Croesus should un- 
_ dertake a war against the Persians; secondly, if he 
_ did, whether he should require the succour of any 
_ auxiliary troops. The oracle answered, upon the 
first article, that if he carried his arms against the 
Persians, he would subvert a great empire; upon the 
_ second, that he would do well to make alliances with 
the most powerful states of Greece. _He consulted the 
_ oracle again to know how long the duration of his 
empire would be. ‘The answer was, that it should 


=m 


su bsist till a mule came to possess the throne of Me- 


bs > Herod. icc. 71. | 
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perpetual duration of his kingdom. — 


ots weighed at least two talents; besides, which, he | 




















dia; which he considered as an assurance of the — 
Pursuant to the direction of the oracle, Croesus” 
entered into alliance with the Athenians, who at that 
time had Pisistratug at their head, and with the La- | 
cedemonians, who were indusputably the two most — 
powerful states of Greece. it 
>A certain Lydian, much esteemed for his pru- 
dence, gave Croesus, on this occasion, very judicious — 
advice. “O prince,” says he tohim, “why do youthink 
of turning your arms against such a people as the Per- _ 
sians ; who, being born in a wild, rugged country, are 
inured from their infancy to every kind of hardship — 
and fatigue ; who, being coarsely clad and coarsely fed, __ 
can content themselves with bread and water; who 
are absolute strangers to all the delicacies and conve- 
niences of life; who, in a word, have nothing to lose 
if you conquer them, and every thing to gain if they 
conquer you; and whom it would be very difficult to 
drive out of your country, if they should once come 
to taste the sweets and advantages of it? So far 
therefore, from thinking of beginning a war again: 
them, it is my opinion we ought to thank the gods 
that they, have never put it into the heads of the __ 
Persians to come and attack the Lydians.” But 

Croesus had taken his resolution, and would not be — 
diverted from it. gee). 
What remains of the history of Croesus will be found 
in that of Cyrus, which J am now going to begin. - 
= } About $75,000. a 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE HISTORY OF CYRUS. 


HE history of this prince is differently related 
by Herodotus and Xenophon. 1 follow the lat- 


ter, judging him infinitely more worthy of credit on 


‘this subject than the former; and as to those facts 
wherein they differ, I shall think it sufficient briefly 
to relate what Herodotus says of them. It is well 
known, that Xenophon served a long time under the 
younger Cyrus, who had in, his troops a great num- 
ber of Persian noblemen; with whom undoubtedly 
this writer, considering how curious he was, did 
often converse, in order to acquaint himself by that 
means with the manners and customs of the Persians, 
with their conquests in general, but more particularly 
with those of the prince who had founded their 
monarchy, and whose history he proposed to write. 
This he tells us himself, in the beginning of his Cy- 
ropedia: “Having always looked upon this great 
man as worthy of admiration, | took a pleasure in 
informing myself of his birth, his natural disposition, 
and the method of his education, that I might know 
by what means he became so great a prince; and 


_ herein J advance nothing but what has been told me.” 


As to what Cicero says in his first letter to his 


e Vol. VI. p. 400. 
* «Cyrus ille 4 Xenophonte, non ad historiz fidem scriptus, sed 


brother Quintus, “that * Xenophon’s design in wre 
ting the history of Cyrus was not so much to follow 
truth as to give a model of a just government,” ought 
not to lessen the authority of that judicious historian, 
or make us give the less credit to what he relates, 
All that can be inferred from thence is, that the 
design of Xenophon, who was a grcat philosopher, as 
well as a great captain, was not merely to write 
Cyrus’s history, but to represent him as a model and ~ 
example to princes, for their instruction in the arts 
of reigning, and of gaining the love of their subjects, 
notwithstanding the pomp and elevation of their 
stations. With this view he may possibly have 


lent his hero some thoughts, sentiments, or discourses 


of his own. But the substance of the facts and 
events he relates is to be deemed true; and of this 
their conformity with the holy Scripture is of itself 
sufficient proof. ‘The reader may see the disserta- 
tion of the Abbe Banier upon this subject in the 
* Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 

For the greater perspicuity, I divide the history of — 
Cyrus into three parts. The first will reach from 
his birth to the siege of Babylon: the second will 


comprehend the description of the siege, and the tak- © 3 


ing of that city, with every thing else that relates to 


that great event: the third will contain that prince’s a 


history, from the taking of Babylon to his death. 


ad effigiem justi imperii.” 
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HISTORY OF CYRUS FROM HIS INFANCY TO THE 
SIEGE OF BABYLON. 
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- Tuts interval, besides his education, and the 

- ourney he made into Media to his grandfather As- 

4 te tyages, includes the first campaigns of Cyrus, and 
_ the important expeditions subsequent to them. 
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SECT. I. Cyrus’s Education. 





Crus ' was the son of Cambyses, king of Persia, 
and of Mandane, daughter to Astyages, king of the 
_ Medes.* He was born one year after his uncle Cy- 
_axares, the brother of Mandane. 
The Persians were at this time divided into twelve 
tribes, and inhabited only one province of that vast 
country which has since borne the name of Persia, 
and were not in all above one hundred and twenty. 
thousand men. But this people having afterwards, 
through the prudence and valour of Cyrus, acquired 
_ the empire of the East, the name of Persia extended 
a itself with their conquests and fortune, and compre- 
_ hended all that vast tract of country which reaches, 
- from east to west, from the river Indus to the Ti- 
EY gris; and from peak to south, from the Caspian sea 
to the ocean. And still to this day the country of 
Persia has the same extent. 
Cyrus was beautiful in his person, and still more 
_ deserving of esteem for the qualities of his mind; 
of a very swect disposition, full of good nature and 
_ humanity, and had a great desire for learning, and a 
é noble ardour for glory. He was never afraid of any 
pee or discouraged by any hardship or difficulty, 
_ where honour was to be acquired. He was brought 
- up according to the laws and customs of the Persians, 
-which were excellent in those days with respect to 
_ education. 
~ .& The public good, the common benefit of the 
‘ efion: was the only principle and end of all these 
laws. The education of children was looked upon 
; as the most important duty, and the most essential 
part of government: it was not left to the care of 
fathers and mothers, whose blind affection and fond- 
‘ness often render them incapable of that office; but 
the state took it upon themselves. Boys were all 
brought up in common, after one uniform manner ; 
where every thing was ceguaed, the place and 
length of their exercises, the times of ealing, the 
quality of their meat and drink, and their different 
: _kinds of punishment. The only, food allowed either 
4 ‘the children or the young men, was bread, cresses, 
and water; for their design was to accustom them 
early to temperance and sobriety : besides, they con-° 
sidered, that a plain, frugal diet, without any mixture 
fof sauces or ragouts, would strengthen the body, and 
lay such a foundation for health, as would enable 
1em to undergo the hardships and reenes of war 
AS 2 pees old age. 
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| chief posts in the. government ; 
| arrive at them, till he had passed through all these 


.Here boys went to school. ti learn justice. and 


virtue, as they do in other places to learn arts and 


sciences; and the crime most severely erg 


amongst them was ingratitude. 

The design of the Persians, in all these wise regu 
lations, was to prevent evil; being convinced that it 
is much better to prevent faults than to punish them: 
and whereas in other states the legislators are satis- 
fied with enacting punishments for criminals, the 
Persians endeavoured so to order it, as to have no 
criminals amongst them. 


Till sixteen or seventeen years of age, the boys " 


remained in the class of children; and here it was 
they learned to draw the bow, and to fling the dart 


or javelin; after which they were received into the | 


class of young men. In this they were more nar- 
rowly watched and kept under than before, because 
that age requires the strictest inspection, and has the 
greatest need of restraint. Here they remained ten 
years; during which time they passed all their nights 


in keeping guard, as well for the safety of the city.” 


as to inure them to fatigue. In the day-time they 
waited upon their governors to receive their orders, 
attended the king when he went a hunting, or im- 
proved themselves in their exercises. 

The third class consisted of men grown up, me 
in this they remained five and twenty years. Out 


of these all the officers that were to command in the 
armies, and all such as were to fill the different posts — 
When | 


and employments in the state, were chosen. 
they were turned of fifty, they were not obliged to 
carry arms out of their own country. 


Besides these, there was a fourth or last class, from — 


whence men of the greatest wisdom and experience 

were chosen, for forming the public council, and 

presiding in the courts of judicature. 
By this means every citizen might aspire to the 


several classes, and qualified himself for them by 
all these exercises. ‘The classes were open to all; 
but generally such only as were rich enough to 


maintain their children without working, sent them — 


thither. 
» Cyrus himself was educated in this manner, and 


surpassed all of his age, not only in aptness to learn, - 
but in courage and address in. executing whatever ibe , 


undertook. 


SECT. II. Cyrus’s journey to his grandfather Astyages, 
and his return into Persia. — 


Wuen Cyrus was twelve years. old, his mother 


Mandane took him with her into Media, to his 
grandfather. Astyages ; who, from the many things he 


had heard said in favour of that young prince, had a- 


great desire to see him. In this court young Cyrus 
found very different manners from those of his: own 
country. Pride, luxury, and magnificence, reigned 


hCyrop. 1. i. p. 8—22. 
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-but no one could. 
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here universally. Phatyheed himself was richly élethied,: 
*had his eyes coloured, his face painted, and his 
hair embellished with artificial locks. For the 
Medes affected an effeminate life, dressed in scarlet, 
and wore necklaces and bracelets; whereas’ the 
habits of the Persians were very plain and coarse. 
All this finery did not dazzle Cyrus; who, without 
criticising or condemning what he saw, was content- 
ed to live as he had been brought up, and adhered 
to the principles he had imbibed from his infancy. 
He charmed his grandfather with his sprightliness 


and wit, and gained every body’s favour by his noble 
and engaging behaviour. 
- instance, whereby we may judge of the rest. 


] shall only mention one 


Astyages, to make his grandson unwilling to return 
home, made a sumptuous entertainment, in which 
there was the utmost plenty and profusion of every 
thing that was nice and delicate. All this exquisite 
cheer and magnificent preparation Cyrus Jooked 
upon with great indifference ; and observing Astyages 
to be surprised at his behaviour, “'The Persians,” 
says he to the king, “instead of going such a round- 
about way to appease their hunger, have a much 
shorter one to the same end; a little bread and 
cresses with them answer the purpose.” Astyages 
having allowed Cyrus to dispose of all the meats as 
che thought fit, the latter immediately distributed 
them to the king’s oflicers in waiting; to one, be- 


_ cause he taught him to ride; to another, because he 


waited well upon his grandfather ; and to a third, 
because he. took great care of his mother. Sacas, the 
king’s cup-bearer, was the only person to whom he 
gave nothing. ‘This officer, besides the post of cup- 
bearer, had that likewise of introducing those who 
were to have audience with the king; and as he 
could not™ possibly grant that favour to Cyrus as 
often as he desired it, he had the misfortune to dis- 
please the prince, who took this occasion to show his 
resentment. Astyages testifying some concern at 
the neglect shown to this officer, for whom he had a 
particular regard, and who deserved it, as he said, on 
account of the wonderful dexterity with which he 
served him; “ Is that all, papa?” replied Cyrus; “ if 
that be sufficient to merit your favour, you shall see 
I will quickly obtain it; for -I will take upon me to 
serve you better than he.” Immediately Cyrus is 
equipped as cup-bearer, and advancing gravely with 
a serious countenance, a napkin upon his shoulder, 
and holding the cup nicely with three of his fingers, 
he presented it to the king with a dexterity and a 


‘grace that charmed both Astyages and Mandane. 


When he-had done, he flung himself upon his grand- 


_ father’s neck, and kissing him, cried out with great 


joy, f*O Sacas! poor Sacas! thou art undone; | 


® The ancients, in order to set off the beauty of the face, and to 
ive more life to their complexions, used to form their eye-brows 
into perfect arches, and to colour them with black. To give the 





‘ greater lustre to their eyes, they made their eye-lashes of the same 


blackness. This artifice was much in use among the Hebrews. It 
is said of Jezebel, 1 dad oculos suos stibio,-—She painted her 
eyes with black lead : 2 Kings ix. 30. This drug had an astrin- 
gent quality, which shrunk up the eye-lids, and made the eyes ap- 
peat Jarger, which at that time was reckoned a beauty. po 











shall have thy place.” Astyages embraced him with a 


great fondness, and said, “ 1 am mighty well pleased, g 


my dear ehild; nobody can serve me with a bettes 
grace; but you have forgotten one essential cere 
mony, which i is that of tasting.” And indeed the cup- 
bearer was used to pour some of the liquor into his lett. 
hand, and to taste it, before he presented it to the 
king: “ No,” replied Cyrus, “ it was not through for- 
getfulness that I omitted that ceremony.” “ Why, 
then,” says Astyages, “ for what reason did you do it ?” 
“ Because | apprehended there was poison in the 
liquor.” “ Poison, child! How could you think so?!” » 
“Yes; poison, papa; for not long ago, at an enter- 
tainment you gave to the lords of your court, after 
the guests had drunk a little of that liquor, | per- 
ceived all their heads were turned ; they sung, made 
a. noise, and talked they did not know what: you 
yourself seemed to have forgotten that you were 
king; and they, that they were subjects; and when 
you would have danced, you could not stand upon 
your legs.” ‘ Why,” says Astyages, “‘ have you never 
seen the same thing happen to your father?” “ No 
never,” says Cyrus. “ How is it with him when he 
drinks?” “Why, when he has drunk his thirst is 
quenched, and that’s all.” 

We cannot too much admire the skill of the his- 
torian in giving such an excellent lesson of sobriety | 
in this story: he might have done it in a serious, 
grave way, and have spoken with the air of a philo- 
sopher; for Xenophon, warrior as he was, was no 
Jess an excellent philosopher than his master Socrates. 
But instead of that, he puts the instruction into the 
mouth of a child, and conceals it under the veil of a 
story, which, in the original, is told with all the wit 
and agreeableness imaginable. 

Matdane being upon the point of returning. to 
Persia, Cyrus joyfully complied with the repeated re- 
quests his grandfather made him to stay in Media; 
being desirous, as he said, to perfect himself in the 
art of riding, which he was not yet master of, and 
which was not known in Persia, where the barren- 
ness of the country, and its craggy mountains, ren- 
dered it unfit for the breeding. of horses. 

During the time of his residence at this court, his 
behaviour procured him infinite love and esteem. 
He was gentle, affable, anxious to oblige, beneficent, 
and generous. Whenever the young lords had any 
favour to ask of the king, Cyrus was their solicite:_ 
If the king had any subject of complaint against them, 
Cyrus was their mediator; their afiairs became his ; 
and he always managed them so well, that he ob- 
tained whatever he desired. 

When Cyrus was about sixteen years of age, the 


son of the king of the { Babylonians, (this was Evil- 





], xxxili. c. 6. From hence comes that epithet, which Homer so 
often gives to his goddesses: Bowmec' “Hen, great-eyed Juno. 

t ‘OQ Yaa, ardrwreic, ixBarG ae Tg TYAaAKC. 

¢ In Xenophon these people are always called Assyrians ; and 
in truth they are Assyrians, but Assyrians of Babylon, whom we 
must not confound with those of Nineveh, whose empire, as we 
have seen already, was utterly destroyed by the ruin of Nineveh, 
tne’capital thereof, 












<P ie ‘son of. Nabuchodonosor,) ata hunting- 
ch a little before his marriage, thought fit, in 
rder to show his bravery, to make an irruption into 
the territories of the Medes; which obliged Astyages 
to take the field, to oppose the invader. Here it was 


_. that Cyrus, following his grandfather, served his ap- 


prenticeship in war. He behaved himself so well 


on this occasion, that the victory which the Medes 


gained over the Babylonians, 
his valour. 

* The year after, his father recalling him that he 
might complete his course in the Persian exercises, 


was chiefly owing to 


he departed immediately from the court of Media, 


that neither his father nor his country might have 


room to complain of his delay. This occasion showed 
how much he was beloved. 


At his departure he 


was accompanied by all sorts of people, young and 


=. old. 


Astyages himself conducted him a good part of 
his journey on horseback ; and when the sad moment 


came that they must part, the whole company were 


bathed in tears. 


Thus Cyrus returned into his own country, and re- 


_ entered the class of children, where he continued a 


year longer. His companions, after his long residence 


in so voluptuous and luxurious a court as that of the 


Medes, expected to find a great change in his man- 
ners: but when they found that he was content with 
their ordinary table, and that, when he was present 


at any entertainment, he was more sober and tem- 


perate than any of the company, they looked upon 
him with new admiration. 

From this first class he passed into the second, 
which is the class of youths; and there it quickly 
appeared that he had not his equal in dexterity, ad- 


_ dress, patience, and obedience. 


SECT. Ill. 


Ten years after, he was admitted into the men’s 
class, wherein he remained thirteen years, till he set 
out at the head of the Persian army, to go to the aid 
of his uncle Cyaxares. 


The first campargn of Cyrus, who goes to 
aid his uncle Cyaxares against the Babylomans. 


~ * Astyaces, king of the Medes, dying, was succeed- 


ed by his son Cyaxares, brother to Cyrus’s mother. 


iiss Suri 





not made to the progress of their power. 


Cyaxares was no sooner on the throne, than he was 


engaged in a terrible war. He was informed that the 
king of the Babylonians (Neriglissor) was preparing 
a powerful army against him, and that he had already 
engaged several princes on his side, and amongst 
others Croesus, king of Lydia; that he had likewise 


_ sent ambassadors to the king of India, to give him 
bad impressions of the Medes and Persians, by re- 


presenting to him how dangerous a closer alliance 
and union between two nations already so powerful 
might be, since they could in the end subdue all the 
aations around them, if a vigorous opposition was 
Cyaxares 


Before J. C. 560. 
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therefore dispatched ambassadors to Cambysvs, to 
desire succours, and ordered them to bring it about, 
that Cyrus should have the command of the troops 
his father was to send. This was readily granted. 
As soon as it was known that Cyrus was to march at 
the head of the army, the joy was universal. The 
army consisted of thirty thousand men, all infantry ; 
(for the Persians as yet had no cavalry,) but they 


were all chosen men, and such as had been raised 


after a particular manner. First of all Cyrus chose 
out of the nobility two hundred of the bravest offie 
cers, each of whom was ordered to choose out four 
more of the same sort, which made a thousand in 


all; and these were the officers that were called 


{ ‘Ovrdio, and who signalized themselves after- 
wards so gloriously upon all occasions. Every one 
of this thousand was appointed to raise among the 
people ten light-armed pikemen, ten slingers, and. 


ten bowmen; which amounted in the whole to one | 


and thirty ipancaun men. 


Before they proceeded to the choice, Cyrus thought : 
fit to make a speech to the two hundred officers, 
whom, after having highly praised them for their — 


courage, he inspired with the strongest assurance of 
victory and success. “ Do you know,” 
them, “the nature of the enemy you have to deal 
with? They are soft, effeminate, enervated men, 
already half conquered by their own luxury and 
voluptuousness ; men not able to bear either hunger 
or thirst ; 


inured from your infancy to a sober and hardy way 
of living, hunger and thirst are but the sauce, and 
the only sauce, to your meals; 


country and of glory. your only passion. Besides, 
the justice of our cause is another considerable ad- 
vantage. ‘They are the aggressors. 


require our aid. Can any thing be more just than 


to repel the injury they offer us? Is there any thing | 
more honourable, than to fiy to the assistance of our — 


friends? But what ought to be the principal motive 
of your confidence is, that I do not engage in this 
expedition without having first consulted the gods, 
and implored their protection; for you know it-is 


my custom to begin all my actions and all my under- 


takings in that manner.” 


{ Cyrus soon after set out without loss of time, 
bat before his departure he invoked the gods of the 


country a second time. For his great maxim was, 


(and he had it from his father,) that a man ought not 
to form any enterprise, great or small, Without con-_ 


sulting the divinity, and imploring his protection. 


Cambyses had often taught him to consider, that the 
prudence of men is very short, and their views very 


limited; that they, cannot penetrate futurity ; and 
that many times that, which they think must needs 


turn to their advantage, proves their ruin; whereas. 


+t Men of the same dignity- 
¢ A. M. 3445. Before J.-C. 559. 


ts ee 


says he to | 
equally incapable of supporting either the. 
toil of war, or the sight of danger; whereas to you, 


fatigues are your. 
pleasure, dangers your delight, and the love of your _ 


It is the enemy 
that attacks us, and it is our friends and allies that — 


RR 

the gods, being eternal, know all things, future as 
well as past, and inspire ‘those they love to undertake 
___-what is most expedient for them; which is a favour 


_ and a protection they owe to no man, and grant only 
to those that invoke and consult them. 
Se _Cambyses accompanied his son as far as the fron- 
tiers of Persia; and on the way gave him excellent 
instructions concerning the duties of the general’ of 
anarmy. Cyrus thought himself ignorant of nothing 
that’ related to the business of war, after the many 
Tessons he had received from the most able masters 
of that time. “ Have your masters,” says Cambyses 
to him, “ given you any instructions concerning 
economy; that is to say, concerning the manner of 
supplying an army with all necessary provisions ; of 
preventing sickness, and preserving the health of 
the soldiers; of fortifying their bodies by frequent 
exercises; of exciting a generous emulation amongst 
them; of making yourself obeyed, esteemed, and be- 
loved by your soldiers?” Upon each of these points, 
and upon ‘several others mentioned by the king, Cyrus 
-. owned he had never heard one word spoken, and 
_ that it was all entirely new to him. “ What is it 
_then your masters have taught you?” “ They have 
taught me to fence,” replied the prince, “to draw 
; the: bow, to fling the javelin, to mark out a camp, to 
_ plana fortification, to range troops in order of battle, 
to review them, to see them march, file off, and en- 
camp.” Cambyses, smiling, gave his son to under- 
_ stand, that they had taught him nothing of what was 
_-most material and essential for a good officer and an 
expert commander to know: and in one single con- 
___-versation, which certainly deserves to be well studied 
by all young gentlemen designed for the army, he 
taught him infinitely more than all the celebrated 
-_-masters had done, in the course of several years. _ 
One short instance of this discourse may serve to 
give the reader an idea of the rest. 
The question-was, what are the proper means of 
- making the soldiers obedient and submissive? ‘ The 
way to effect that,” says Cyrus, “ scems to be very 
easy, and very certain; it is only to praise and re- 
ward those that obey, to punish and stigmatize such 
as fail in their duty.” ‘“ You say well,” replied 
- Cambyses, “ that is the way to make them obey you 
by-force ; but the chief point is to make them obey 
you willingly and freely. Now the sure method of 
effecting this, is to convince those you command, 
that you know better what is for their advantage 
than they do themselves; for all mankind readily 
_ submit to those of whom they have that opinion. 
This is the principle, from whence that blind sub- 
mission proceeds, which you see sick persons pay to 
their physician, travellers to their guide, and a ship’s 
_ company to the pilot. Their obedience is founded 
only upon their persuasion, that the physician, the 
guide, and the pilot, are all more skilful and better 
informed in their respective callings than them- 
selves.” But what shall a man do,” says Cyrus to 
his father, “ to appear more skilful and expert than 


~ 1Cyrop, 1, ii, p, 38—40, mIbid, p. 44. 
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| others? Pi He tat feally be ke ‘veplied Cannyew é. 
“and in order to be so, he must apply himself closely 7a 


to his profession, diligently study all the- rules of it, 


consult the most able and experienced masters 


neglect no circumstance that may contribute to the 







success of his enterprise ; and, above all, he must 
have recourse to the protection of the gods, from | 
whom arena we receive all our wisdom, and all our. 


success.’ 

!'As soon as Cyrus had arrived in Media, and 
reached Cyaxares, the first thing he did, after the 
usual compliments had passed, was to inform him- 
self of the quality and number of the forces on both 
sides. It appeared, by the computation made of 
them, that the enemy’s army amounted to two hun- 


dred thousand foot, and sixty thousand horse; and — 


that the united armies of the Medes and Persians 
scarce amounted to half the number of foot; and as 
to the cavalry, the Medes had not so many by a 
third. This great inequality put Cyaxares in terrible 
fears and perplexities. -He could think of no other 
expedient than to-send for another body of troops 


from Persia, more numerous than that already arrived. — 


But this expedient, besides that it would have taken 
up too much time, appeared in itself impracticable. 
Cyrus immediately proposed another, more sure and 


| nore expeditious, which was, that his Persian soldiers 





should change their arms. As they chiefly used the 


bow and the javelin, and consequently their manner 


oF 


of fighting was at a distance, in which kind of en-_ 


gagement the greater number was easily superior to 
the less, Cyrus was of opinion that they should be 
armed with such weapons as should oblige them to 


come to blows with the enemy immediately, and by 


that means render the superiority of their numbers 
useless. This project was highly approved, and in- 
stantly put in execution. 


™ Cyrus established a wonderful order among é the Z 


troops, and inspired them with a’surprising emulation, 


by the rewards he promised, and by his obliging and 33 


engaging deportment towards all. 
only as it allowed him an opportunity of being ge- 
nerous. 
or another, according to their rank or their merit; 
to one a buckler, to another a sword, or something 
of the same kind equally acceptable. By this gene- 
rosity, this greatness of soul, and beneticent dis- 
position, he thought a gencral ought to distinguish 


He valued money” 


He was continually making presents to one ___ 


himself; and not by the luxury of his table, or the | 


richness of his clothes, and still less by his haughti- 
ness and imperious demeanour. "“ A commander 
could not,” he said, “ give actual proofs of his muni- 
ficence to every body, and for that very reason he 
thought himself obliged to convince every body ot 
his inclination and good will; 
might exhaust his treasures by making presents, yet 
he Feould not injure himself by benevolence and afla- 
bility, by being sincerely concerned in the good or 


for though a prince 


evil that happens to others, and by making it appear 


that he is so.” 
» aCyrop. L. viii. p. 207. 









a eee a See S eckres 
_° One day, as Cyrus was reviewing his army, a 
nessenger came to him from Cyaxares, to acquaint 









king of the Indies, he desired his presence immedi- 
ately. “For that purpose,” says he, “ J have brought 
you a rich garment; for the king desires you would 
_ appear magnificently dressed before the Indians, to 
dao the nation honour” Cyrus lost not a moment’s 
time, but instantly set out with his troops, to wait 
upon the king; though without changing his dress, 
_ which was very plain, after the Persian fashion, and 
_ (as the * Greek text has it,) not polluted or spoiled 
_with any foreign ornament. Cyaxares seeming at 
first a Jittle displeased at it; “If I had dressed my- 
self in purple,” says Cyrus, “and loaded myself with 
_ bracelets and chains of gold, and with all that had 
_been longer in coming, should ] have done you more 
honour than I do now by my expedition, and the 
sweat of my face, and by letting all the world see 
with what promptitude and dispatch your orders are 
_ obeyed.” 
_ Cyaxares, satisfied with this answer, ordered the 
Indian ambassadors to be introduced. ‘The purport 
_of their speech was, that they were sent by the king 
their master, to learn the cause of the war between 
the Medes and the Babylonians, and that they had 
orders, as soon as they had heard what the Medes 
should say, to proceed to the court of Babylon, to 
_ know what motives they had to allege on their part ; 
_ to the end that the king their master, after having 
_examined the reasons on both sides, might take part 
_ with those who had right and justice on theirs. This 
_is making a noble and glorious use of great power; 
to be influenced only by justice, to seek no advantage 
_ from the division of neighbours, but to declare openly 
_ against the unjust aggressor, in favour of the injured 
party. Cyaxares and Cyrus answered, that they had 
_ given the Babylonians no subject of complaint, and 
that they willingly accepted the mediation of the 
king of India. It appears in the sequel, that he de- 
~clared for the Medes. 
_ ? The king of Armenia, who was a vassal of the 
- Medes, looking upon them as ready to be swallowed 
-up-by the formidable league formed against them, 
thought fit to lay hold on this occasion to shake off 
their yoke. Accordingly, he refused to pay them 
the ordinary tribute, and to send them the number 
of troops he was obliged to furnish in time of war. 
_ This highly embarassed Cyaxares, who was afraid 
at this juncture of bringing new enemies upon his 
hands, if he undertook to compel the Armenians to 
execute their treaty. But Cyrus, having informed 
himself exactly of the strength and situation of the 
country, undertook the affair. The important point 
was to keep his design secret, without which it was 
not likely to succeed. He therefore appointed a 
great hunting-match on that side of the country ; 
for it was his custom to ride out that way, and fre- 
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m, that some ambassadors being arrived from the 


~ 


quently to hunt with the king’s son, and the young 
noblemen of Armenia. On the day appointed, he set 
out with a numerous retinue. The troops followed 
at a distance, and were not to appear till a signal 
was given. After some days’ hunting, when they 
were come pretty near the palace where the cour 
resided, Cyrus communicated his design to his offi- 
cers; and sent Chrysantas with a detachment, order- 
ing them to make themselves, masters of a certain 
steep eminence, where he knew the king used to 


retire in case of an alarm, with his family and his — 


treasure. : ; 
This being done, he sends a herald to the king of 
Armenia, to summon him to perform the treaty, 


and in the mean time orders his troops to advance. — 


Never was greater surprise; and the perplexity was 
equally great. The king was conscious of the wrong 
he had done; and was now destitute of every re- 
source. 


mean time, dispatched his youngest son, called Saba- 
ris, into the mountains, with his wives, his daughters, 
and whatever was most precious and valuable. 
when he was informed by his scouts, that Cyrus was 
coming close after them, he entirely lost all courage, 
and al] thoughts of making a defence. The Arme- 
nians, following his example, ran away, every one — 
where he could, to secure what was dearest to him. 
Cyrus, seeing the country covered with people that 
were endeavouring to make their escape, sent them | 
word, that no harm should be done them if they staid | 
in their houses; but that as many as were taken 
running away, should be treated as enemies. ‘Ihis 
made them all retire to their habitations, excepting 
a few that followed the king. ae 

On the other hand, they that were conducting the- 
princesses to the mountains, fell into the ambush of 
Chrysantas, and were most of them taken prisoners. 
The queen, the king’s son, his daughters, his eldest 
son’s wife, and his treasures, all fell into the hands of 
the Persians. i 

The king, hearing this melancholy news, and not 
knowing what would become of him, retired to a 
little eminence; where he was presently invested 
by the Persian army, and soon obliged to surrender. 
Cyrus ordered him, with all his family, to be brought 
into the midst of the army. At the very instant 
arrived Tigranes, the king’s eldest son, who was just 
returned from a journey. At so moving a spectacle 
he could not forbear weeping. Cyrus, addressing 
himself to him, said: “ Prince, you are come very 
seasonably to be present at the trial of your father.” 
And immediately he assembled the captains of the 
Persians and Medes, and called in also the great men - 
of Armenia. Nor did he so much as exclude the 
ladies from this assembly, who were then in their 
chariots; but gave them full liberty to hear and see 
all that passed. 

* "Ev rg Ilepouy orody &déy re iBpyévy. A fine expression, 
but not to be rendered into any other language with the same 
beauty. 
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However, he did what he could to assemble _ = 
his forces together from all quarters; and, in the 
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When all was ready, and Cyrus had commanded 


silence, he began with requiring of the king, that in | 


all the questions he was going to propose to him, he 
would answer sincerely, because nothing could be 
more unworthy-a person of his rank than to use 
dissimulation or falsehood. The king promised he 
would. ‘Then Cyrus asked him, but. at different 
times, proposing. each article separately and in order, 


whether it was not true, that he had made war 


against Astyages, king of the Medes, his grandfather ; 
whether he had not been overcome in that war, and 
in consequence of his defeat concluded a treaty with 
Astyages ; whether, by virtue of that treaty, he was 


not obliged to pay a certain tribute, to furnish a 
certain number of troops, and not to keep any forti- 


and: notorious. 


fied place in his country? Jt was impossible for the 
king to deny any of these facts, which were all public 
“For what reason, then,” continued 
Cyrus, “ have you violated the treaty in every ar- 
ticle?” “ For no other,” replied the king, “ than 
because | thought it a glorious thing to shake off the 
yoke, to live free, and to leave my children in the 
same condition.” “It is really glorious,” answered 
Cyrus, “to fight in defence of liberty; but if any 


- one, after he is reduced to servitude, should attempt 


‘to run away from his master, what would you do 
with him?” “TJ must confess,” says the king, “I 
would punish him.” “ And if you had given a 


-government to one of your subjects, and he should 


be found to have conducted himself amiss, would you 
continue him in his post?” “ No, certainly ; 1 would 
put another in his place.” “ And if he had amassed 
great riches by his unjust practices?” “I would 
strip him of them.” “ But, which is still worse, If 
he had held intelligence with your enemies, how 
would you treat him?”* “ Though | should pass sen- 
tence upon myself,” replied the king, “1 must de- 
clare the truth; I would put him to death.” At 
these words 'Tigranes tore his tiara from his head, 
and rent his garments. ‘The women burst out into 
lamentations and outcries, as if sentence had actually 
been passed upon him. 

Cyrus having again commanded silence, Tigranes 
addressed himself to the prince to this effect: “ Great 
prince, can you think it consistent with your pru- 
dence to put my father to death, even against your 
own interest?” “ How against my interest?” replicd 
Cyrus. ‘“ Because he was never so capable of doing 
you service.” ‘“ How do you make that appear? Do 
the faults we commit enhance our merit, and give 
us a new title to consideration and favour?” “ They 
certainly do, provided they serve to make us wiser. 
For of inestimable value is wisdom: are either rich- 
es, courage, or address, to be compared to it? Now 
it 1s evident, this single day’s experience has infi- 
nitely improved my father’s wisdom. He knows 
how dear the violation of his word has cost him. He 
has proved and felt how much you are superior to 

© About $2,583,333. 
+ Xenophon never calls the people of Babylonia, Chaldeans ; 
but Herodotus, I. vii. c. 63. and Strabo, |. xvi. p. 739, style them 
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him in all respects. He has not. been able fe cucceed 


in any of his designs, but you have, happily accom: | 
plished all yours; and with that expedition and 
secrecy, that he has found himself surrounded, and 
taken, before he expected to be attacked; and 
the very place of his retreat has served only to en- — 
snare him.” “ But your father,” replied Cyrus, 
“has yet undergone no sufferings that can have 
taught him wisdom.” “ The fear of evils,” answered 
Tigranes, “ when it is so well founded as this is, has 
a much sharper sting, and is more capable of piercing 
the soul, than the evil itself. Besides, permit me to 
say, that gratitude is a stronger, and more prevailing 
motive, than any other whatever: and there can be 
no obligations in the world of a higher nature, than 
those you will lay upon my father. His fortune, 
liberty, sceptre, life, wives, and children, all restored 
to him with such a generosity; where can you find, 
illustrious prince, in one single person, so many strong 
and powerful ties to attach him to your service ?” 

“ Well, then,” replied Cyrus, turning to the king, 
“if ] should yield to your son’s entreaties, with what 
number of men, and what sum of money, will you as- 
sist us in the war against the Babylonians?” “ My 
troops and treasures,” says the Armenian king, “are 
no longer mine; they are entirely yours. I can 
raise forty thousand foot and eight thousand horse ; 
and as to money, I| reckon, that, including the trea- _ 
sure which my father left me, there are about three ~ 
thousand talents ready money.* All these are 
wholly at your disposal.” Cyrus accepted half the 
number of the troops, and left the king the other half, 
for the defence of the country against the + Chal- 
deans, with whom he was at war. The annual tribute 
which was due to the Medes he doubled, and instead 
of fifty talents exacted'a hundred, and borrowed the | 
like sum over and above in his own name. “ But — 
what would you give me,” added Cyrus, “ for the 
ransom of your wives?” “ All that I have in the 
world,” answered the king. ‘“ And for the ransom 
of your children?” “ The same thing.” “ From 
this time, then, you are indebted to me twice the 
value of your possessions.” “ And you, Tigranes, at 
what price would you redeem the liberty of your 
wife 2” Now he had but lately married her, and was 
passionately fond of her. “ At the price,” says he, 
“ of a thousand lives, if J had them.” Cyrus then 
conducted them all to his tent, and entertained them 
at supper. It is easy to imagine what transports of 
joy there must have been upon this occasion. 

After supper, as they were discoursing upon vari- 
ous subjects, Cyrus asked Tigranes, what was become 
of a governor he had often seen hunting with him, — 
and for whom he had a particular esteem. 
says Tigranes, “he is no more; and | dare not tell 
rou by what accident | Jost him.” Cyrus pressing 
him to tell him; “ My father,” continued Tigranes, 
“secing | had a ‘very tender affection for this gover- - 


so. The Chaldeans meant in this place were a people ae 
to Armenia. : } 
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nor, and that I was extremely attached to him, con- 
_ ceived some suspicions against him,-and put him to 
_ death. But he was so worthy a man, that, as he was 
ready to expire, he sent for me, and spoke to me in 
these words: ‘ Tigranes, let not my death occasion 
any disaffection in you towards the king your father. 
What he has done to me did not proceed from malice, 
but only from prejudice, and a false notion where- 
with he was unhappily blinded.’” “O the excel- 
lent man!” cried Cyrus, “ never forget the last ad- 
vice he gave you.” 
_ When the conversation was ended, Cyrus, before 
- they parted, embraced them all, in token of a per- 
_ fect reconciliation. This done, they got into their 
_ chariots, with their wives, and went home full of 
gratitude and admiration. Nothing but Cyrus was 
mentioned the whole way; some extolling his wis- 
dom, others his valour; some admiring the sweet- 
ness of his temper, others praising the beauty of his 
person, and the majesty of his mien. “ And you,” says 
_ Tigranes, addressing himself to his bride, “ What do 
you think of Cyrus’s aspect and deportment?” “ J 
did not observe him,” replied the lady. “ Upon 
what object then did you fix your eyes?” “ Upon 
him that said he would give a thousand lives as the 
_ ransom of my liberty.” 
_ The next day, the king of Armenia sent presents 
to Cyrus, and refreshments for his whole army, and 
brought him double the sum of money he was re- 
_ quired to furnish. But Cyrus took only what had 
- been stipulated, and restored him the rest. The 
_ Armenian troops were ordered to be ready in three 
days’ time, and Tigranes desired to command them. 

I have thought proper, for several reasons, to give 

a circumstantial account of this affair; though | have 
_so far abridged it, that it is not above a quarter of 
_what we find it in Xenophon. 
In the first place, it may serve to give the reader 
a notion of the stylewf that excellent historian, and 
- excite his curiosity to consult the original; the natu- 
ral and unaffected beauties of which are sufficient to 
_ justify the singular esteem which persons of good 
taste have ever had for the noble simplicity of that 
author. To mention but one instance; what an idea 
of chastity and modesty, and at the same time what 
a wonderful simplicity, and delicacy of thought, are 
there in the answer of ‘Tigranes’s wife, who has no 
eyes but fer her husband! 

In the second place, those short, close, and press- 
ing interrogatories, each of which demand a direct, 
precise answer from the king of Armenia, discover 
the disciple and scholar of Socrates, and show how 
well he retained the taste of his master. 

Besides, this narrative will give us some idea of 
the judgment that ought to be formed of Xenophon’s 
Cyropedia; the substance of which is true, though 

it is embcllished with several circumstances, added 
by the author, and introduced expressly to grace his 
instructive lessons, and the excellent rules he lays 
_ down concerning government. Thus much, there- 
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fore, in the event we are treating of, is real. ‘The. 


king of Armenia having refused to pay the Medes 
the tribute he owed them, Cyrus attacked him sud 
denly, and before he suspected any designs against 
him, made himself master of the only fortress he 


had, and took his family prisoners; obliged him to _ 


pay the usual tribute, and to furnish his proportion 
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of troops; and after all, so won upon him by his hu- — 


manity and courteous behaviour, that he rendered 
him one of the most faithful and affectionate allies 
the Medes ever had. ‘The rest is inserted only by 
way of embcllishment, and_is rather to be ascribed. 
to the historian, than to the history itself. 

I should never myself have found out what the 
story of the governor’s being put to death by Tigra- 


nes’s father signified, though | was very sensible it — 


had some enigmatical meaning in this place. * A 
person of quality, one of the greatest wits and finest — 


speakers of the'last age, who was perfectly well ac- 


quainted with the Greek authors, gave me an expla 
nation of it many years ago, which | have not for- 


gotten, and which I take to be the true meaning of 


that enigma. He supposed that Xenophon intended 
it asa picture of the death of his master Socrates, of 
whom the state of Athens became jealous, on ac- 
count of the extraordinary attachment all the youth 
of the city had to him; which at last gave occasion 


to that philosopher’s condemnation and death, which — 


he suffered without murmur or complaint. _ 
In the last place, I thought it proper not to miss — 
this opportunity of pointing out such qualities in my 
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hero, as are not always to be met with in persons of Ne 


his rank; and such as, by rendering them infinitely. 
more valuable than all their military virtues, would 
most contribute to the success of their designs. In 
most conquerors we find courage, resolution, intre- 
pidity, a capacity for martial exploits, and all such 
talents as make a noise in the world; and are apt to 


dazzle by their glare: but an inward stock of good- 


ness, compassion and gentleness towards the un- 
happy; an air of moderation and reserve even in 
prosperity and victory; an insinuating and persua- 
sive behaviour, the art ef gaining people’s hearts, and 
attaching them to him more by affection than inter- 


est; a constant and unalterable care always to have — 


right on his side, and to imprint such a character ot _ 
Justice and equity upon all his conduct, as his very 
enemies are forced to revere; and, lastly, such a 
clemency, as to distinguish those that offend through 
imprudence rather than malice, and to Jeave room 
for their repentance, by giving them opportunity to 
return to their duty: these are qualities rarely found 
in the most celebrated conquerors of antiquity, but 
which shone forth most conspicuously in Cyrus. 

> To return to my subject. Cyrus, before he quit- 
ted the king of Armenia, was willing to do him some 
signal service. This king was then at war with the 
Chaldeans, a neighbouring warlike people, who con- 
tinually harassed his country by their inroads, and 
by that means hindered a great part of his lands from 
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being cultivated. Cyrus, after having exactly in- 
es formed himself of their character, strength, and the 
- situation of their strong-holds, marched against them. 
On the first intelligence of his approach, the Chal- 
deans possessed themselves of the eminences to which 

_ they were accustomed to retreat. Cyrus left them 
no time to assemble their forces there, but marched 
to attack them directly. The Armenians, whom he 
had made his advanced guard, were immediately put 
to flight. 
placed them there to bring the enemy the sooner to 
ie an engagement. And indeed, when the Chaldeans 
3 came to blows with the Persians, they were not able 
___ to stand their ground, but were entirely defeated. A 
great number were taken prisoners, and the rest were 
scattered and dispersed. Cyrus himself spoke to the 
_ prisoners, assuring them that he was not come to in- 
- jure them, or ravage their country, but to grant them 
peace upon reasonable terms; and he then set them 
_ at liberty. Deputies were immediately sent to him, 
_ and a peace was concluded. For the better security 
of both nations, and with their common consent, 
Cyrus caused a fortress to be built upon an eminence 
which commanded the whole country; and left a 
strong garrison in it, which was to declare against 
either of the two nations that should violate the treaty. 

Cyrus, understanding that there was a frequent 

2 intercourse and communication between the Indians 
and Chaldeans, desired that the latter would send 
_-_- persons to accompany and conduct the ambassador, 
whom he was preparing to send to the king of India. 
_ The purport of this embassy was, to desire some suc- 
cours in money from that prince, in behalf of Cyrus, 
who wanted it for the levying of troops in Persia; 
- promising that, if the gods crowned his designs with 
success, the king should have no reason to repent of 
having assisted him. He was glad to find the Chal- 
deans “ready to second his request, which they could 
do the more advantageously, by enlarging upon the 

_ character and exploits of Cyrus. The ambassador 
set out the next day, accompanied by some of the 
most considerable persons of Chaldea; who were 
_ directed to act with all the déxterity in their power, 
_ and to do Cyrus’s merit that justice which it so well 

deserved. 

The expedition against the Aemenldng being hap- 
pily ended, Cyrus left. that country to rejoin Cyax- 
ares. Four thousand Chaldeans, the bravest of the 

nation, attended him; and the king of Armenia, who 

: was now delivered from his enemies, augmented the 
number of troops he had promised him: so that he 
arrived in Media, with a great deal of money, and 
a much more numerous army than he had when he 
left it. 














SECT. IV. The Expedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus 
against the Babylonians. The first battle. 
= 7 ‘ 

» Born parties had been employed three years to- 
gether, in forming their alliances, and making pre- 
bCyrop. |. iii. p. 78—87. A. M. 3448: Before J. C. 556. 
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Cyrus had expected this, and had only- 











t pandtions for war. 


lead them against the Assyrians. His reasons. for it 
were, that he thought it his duty to ease him, as soon 
as possible, of the care and expense of maintaining 
two armies; that it were better they should eat up 
the enemy’s country than their own; that so bold a 
step as that of going to meet the Assyrians, would 
spread a terror in their army, and at the same time 
inspire their own troops with the greater confidence; 
that, lastly, it was a maxim with him, as it had al- 


ways been with Cambyses, his father, that victory _ 
did not so much depend upon the number, as the 


valour of troops. Cyaxares agreed to his proposal. 
As soon therefore as the customary sacrifices were 
offered, they began their march. Cyrus, in the name 
of the whole army, invoked the tutelary gods of the 
empire; beseeching them to be favourable to them 
in the expedition they had undertaken; to accom- 
pany them, conduct them, fight for them, inspire them 
with such a measure of courage and prudence as was 
necessary, and, in short, to bless their arms with 
prosperity and success. In acting thus, Cyrus put 
in practice that excellent advice his father had-given 
him, of beginning and ending all his actions, and all 
his enterprises, with prayer: and indeed he never 


failed, either before or after an engagement, to ac — 


quit himself, in the presence of the whole army, of. 
this religious duty. When they were arrived on the 
frontiers of Assyria, it was still their first care to pay 
their homage to the gods of the country, 2nd to im- 
plore their protection and succour; after which they 
began to make incursions into the country, and car- 
ried off a great deal of spoil. 

Cyrus, understanding that the enemy’s army was 
about ten days’ journey from them, prevailed upon 
Cyaxares to advance against them. 
mies came within sight, both sides prepared for bat- 
tle. The Assyrians were engamped in the open 
country ; and, according to their custom, which the 
Romans imitated afterwards, had encompassed and 
fortified their camp with a large ditch. Cyrus, on 
the contrary, who was glad to deprive the enemy, as 
much as possible, of the sight and knowledge of the 
smallness of his army, covered his troops with seve- 
ral little hills and villages. 
was done on either side, but looking at and observing 
one another. At length a numerous bedy of the 
Assyrians moving first out of their camp, Cyrus ad- 
vanced with his troops to meet them. But before 
they came within reach of the enemy, he gave the 
word for rallying the men; which was, * “ Jupiter 
protector and conductor.” He then caused the usual 
hymn to be sounded, in honour of Castor and Pollux, 


Cyrte; finding the bike full at S 
ardour, and ready for action, proposed to Cyaxares te 


When the ar- — 





For several days nothing ._ 


to which the soldiers, full of relhgious ardour, (SeooeBac,) 


answered with a loud voice. ‘There was nothing in 
Cyrus’s army but cheerfulness, emulation, courage, 
mutual exhortations to bravery, and an universal zeal 


to execute whatever their leader should command, | 
“For it is observable,” says the historian in this — 





call the Persian gods by the name of the gods of his own eoants 
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‘that on these occasions, those that fear the 
ity most, are the least afraid of men.” On the 
ide of the Assyrians, the troops armed with bows, 
slings, and darts, made their discharges before their 
enemies were within reach. But the Persians, 
_ animated by the presence and example of Cyrus, 
_ came immediately to close fight with the enemy, and 
_ broke through their first battalions. The Assyrians, 
_ notwithstanding all the efforts used by Croesus and 
_ their own king to encourage them, were not able to 
_ sustain so rude ashock, but immediately fled. At 
_ the same time the cavalry of the Medes advanced to 
attack the enemy’s horse, which was. likewise pre- 
_ sently routed. The former warmly pursued them to 

_their very camp, made terrible slaughter, and the 
_ king of the Babylonians (Neriglissor) was killed in 
_ the action. Cyrus, not thinking himself in a condi- 
_ tion to force their entrenchments, sounded a re- 
_ treat. 

__ ©The Assyrians in the mean time, their king being 
_ killed and the flower of their army lost, were ina 
_ dreadful consternation. “As soon as Croesus found 
_ them in so great a disorder, he fled, and left them to 
_ shift for themselves. The other allies likewise, seeing 
_ their affairs in so hopeless a condition, thought of 
_ nothing but taking advantage of the night to make 
_ their escape. 
___ Cyrus, who had foreseen this, prepared to pursue 
_themclosely. But this could not be effected without 
cavalry ; and, as we have already observed, the Per- 
_sians had-none. He therefore went to Cyaxares, and 
acquainted him with his design. Cyaxares was ex- 
tremely averse to it, and represented to him how 
_ dangerous it was to drive so powerful an enemy to 
extremities, whom despair would probably inspire 

_with courage ; that it was a part of wisdom to use 
_ good fortune with moderation, and not to lose the 
fruits of victory by too much vivacity: moreover, 
that he was unwilling to compel the Medes; or to 
_ refuse them that repose, to which.their behaviour had 
_ justly entitled them. Cyrus, upon this, desired his 
permission only to take as many of the horse as were 
willing to follow him. Cyaxares readily consented 
_ to this, and thought of nothing else now but of pass- 
ing his time with his officers in feasting and mirth, 
and enjoying the fruits of the victory he had just 

obtained. 

- The greatest part of the Median soldiers followed 
_ Cyrus, who set out upon his march in pursuit of the 
enemy. Upon the way he met some courtiers, that 

were coming to him from the * Hyrcanians, who 
served in the enemy’s army, to assure him, that as 
-soonas ever he appeared, those Hyrcanians would 

come over to him; which in fact they did. Cyrus 
made the best use of his time, and having marched 
all night, came up with the Assyrians. Creesus had 
sent away his wives in the night-time for coolness, 
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| (for it was the summer season) and followed them 
himself with a body of cavalry. When the Assyrians 
saw the enemy so near them, they were in the utmost 
confusion and dismay. Many of those that ran away, 
being warmly pursued, were killed; all that staid in 
the camp surrendered: the victory was complete, 
and the spoils immense. Cyrus reserved all the 
horses that were taken in the camp for himself, 
resolving now to form a body. of cavalry for the 
Persian army, which hitherto hdd none. The richest 
and most valuable part of the booty he set apart for 





Cyaxares; and as for the prisoners, he gave them all _ 


liberty to go home to their own country, without 
imposing any other condition upon them, than that 
they and their countrymen should deliver up their 
arms, and engage no more in war; Cyrus taking it 
upon himeelf to defend them against their enemies, 


and to put them ina condition of cultivating their — 


lands with entire security. 
Whilst the Medes and the Hyrcanians were still pur- 
suing the remainder of the enemy, Cyrus took care to 


have arepast, and even baths, prepared for them, that — 


at their return they might have nothing to do but to 
sit down and refresh themselves. He likewise thought 
fit to defer the distribution of the spoil till then. It 
was on this occasion that this general, whose thoughts 


distinguish themselves by their generosity towards 
their allies, from whom they had already received 
great services, and of whom they might expect still 
greater. He desired they would wait their return, 


the spoil; and that they would show.a preference of 
their interests and conveniences before their own ; 
giving them to understand, that this would be a sure 
means of attaching the allies to them for ever, and of 
securing new victories over the enemy, which would 
procure them all the advantages they could wish, 
and make them ample amends for the voluntary 
losses they might sustain, for the sake of winning the 
affection of the allies. ‘They all came into his opi- 
nion. 
turned from pursuing the enemy, Cyrus made them 
sit down to the repast he had prepared, desiring 





When the Medes and Hyrcanians were re- 
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nothing escaped, exhorted his Persian soldiers te — 


both for their refreshments and for the division of 


them only to send some ‘bread to the Persians, who — 


were sufficiently provided (he said) with all they 
wanted, either for their ragouts or their drinking. 
Hunger was their only ragout, and water from the 
river their only drink. For that was the way of 


living to which they had been accustomed from their ~ 


infancy. 
The next morning they proceeded to the division 
of the spoils. Cyrus in the first place ordered the 


magito be called, and commanded them to choose — 


out of all the booty what was most proper to be 
offered to the gods on this occasion. Then he gave 
the Medes and Hyrcanians the honour of dividing 





-observing-Cyrus’s.encampments in Babylonia, one would-be apt to 
conjecture, that the Hyrcanians here meant were about ‘our or 
five days’ journey south of Babylon. 
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ofticers. 


all that remained amongst the whole army. They 


earnestly desired, that the Persians might preside 
‘over the distribution; but the Persians absolutely 


refused it; so that they were obliged to accept of 


the office, as Cyrus had ordered; and the distri- 


bution was made tothe general satisfaction of all- 


parties. 


* The very night that Cyrus marched to pursue 
the enemy, Cyaxares had passed in feasting and jol- 
lity; and had made himself drunk with his principal 
The next morning when he awaked, he 
was strangely surprised to find himself almost alone, 
and without troops. Immediately, full of resentment 
and rage, he dispatched an express to the army, 
with orders to reproach Cyrus severely, and to bring 
back the Medes wiihout delay. This unreasonable 
proceeding did not dismay Cyrus, who in return 


- wrote him a respectful letter; in which, however, 


with a generous and noble freedom, he justified his 
own conduct, and put him in mind of the permission 
he had given him, of taking as many Medes with him 
as were willing to follow him. At the same time 
Cyrus sent into Persia for an augmentation of his 
troops, designing to push his conquests still farther. 
’ f Amongst the prisoners of war they had taken, 
there was a young princess of most exquisite beauty, 
whom they had reserved for Cyrus. Her name was 
Panthea, the wife of Abradates, king of Susiana. 
Upon the report made to Cyrus of her extraordinary 


beauty, he refused to see her; for fear (as he said) 


such an object might engage his affections more than 
he desired, and divert him from the prosecution of 
the great designs he had in view. & This singular 


moderation in Cyrus was undoubtedly an effect of 


the excellent education he had received: for it was 
a principle among the Persians, never to speak 
before young people of any thing that had any refe- 


_ rence to love, lest their natural inclination to pleasure, 


which is so strong and violent at that age of 


devity and indiscretion, should be awakened and 


excited by such discourses, and should hurry them 
into follies and debaucheries. Araspes, a young 
nobleman of Media, who had the lady in custody, had 
not the:same distrust of his own weakness, but pre- 
tended that a man may be always master of himself. 
Cyrus committed the princess to his care, and at the 
same time gave hima very prudent admonition. “I 
have seen a great many persons,” says he, “that have 
thought themselves very strong, overcome by that 


violent passion, in spite of all their resolution ; who 


have owned afterwards, with shame and grief, that 


‘their passion was a bondage and slavery from which 


they had not the power to redeem themselves; an 
incurable distemper, out of the reach of remedies and 
human efforts; a * necessity stronger than chains of 
iron.” “Fear nothing,” replied Araspes, “I am 
sure of myself, and I will answer with my life that I 
shall do nothing contrary to my duty.” Nevertheless, 





eCyrop. I. iv. p. 104—108. 
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his passion for this young princess increased, and by 
degrees grew to such a height, that finding her in- 


vincibly averse to his desires, he was put upon the 
point of using violence towards her. 
at length made Cyrus acquainted with, his conduct, 
who immediately sent Artabazus to Araspes, with 
orders to admonish and reprove him in his name. 
This officer executed his orders in the harshest 
manner, upbraiding him with his fault in the most 


bitter terms, and with such a rigorous severity, as — 
Araspes, _ 


was enough to throw him into-despair. 
struck to the soul with grief and anguish, burst into 


a flood of tears; and being overwhelmed with shame ~ 
and fear, thinking himself undone, remained silent. — 


Some days afterwards, Cyrus sent for him. He 


went to the prince in fear and trembling. Cyrus 
took him aside, and, instead of reproaching him with 


severity as he expected, spoke gently to him; ac- 
knowledging that he himself was to blame, for having 
imprudently exposed him to so formidable an enemy. 
By such an unexpected kindness the young nobleman 
recovered both life and speech. But his confusion, 


joy, and gratitude, expressed themselves first in a 
“Alas!” says he, “now Iam come | 


torrent of tears. 
to the knowledge of myself, and find most plainly 


that I have two souls; one, that inclines me to good, — 


another that incites me to evil. The former pre- 
vails, when you speak to me, and come to my relief: 
when I am alone, and left to myself, I give way to, 
and am overpowered by, the latter.” Araspes made 





The princess — 


advantageous amends for his fault, and:rendered Cy-_ 


rus considerable service, by retiring among the Assy 


rians, under the pretence of discontent, and by giving — 


intelligence of their measures and designs. 


» The loss of so brave an officer, whom discontent 4 
was supposed to have engaged on the enemy’s side, - 
caused a great concern in the whole army. Panthea, — 


who had occasioned it, promised Cyrus to supply his — 


place with an officer of equal merit; she meant her 
husband Abradates. Accordingly, upon her writing 


to him, he repaired to the camp of the Persians with — 


two thousand horse, and was directly carried to 


Panthea’s tent, who told him, with a flood of tears, © 


how kindly and circumspectly she had been treated : 


by the generous conqueror. “And. how,” cried 
Abradates, “shall I be able to acknowledge so im- 


portant a service?” “By behaving towards him,” | 


replied Panthea, “as he hath done towards me.” 
Whereupon he waited immediately upon Cyrus, and 
grasping the hand of his benefactor ; “‘ You see be- 


fore yous” says he to him, “ the tenderest friend, the © 


most devoted servant, and the faithfullest ally you 


ever had; who, not being able otherwise to acknow- ; 
ledge your favours, comes and devotes himself entire. — 


ly to your service.” Cyrus received him with such a 
noble and generous air, accompanied by so much 


_tenderness and humanity, as fully convinced him, 
that-all that Panthea had said of the wonderful — 
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truth. ; 
- .} Two Assyrian noblemen, likewise, who designed, 
_ as Cyrus was informed, to put themselves under his 
protection, rendered him extraordinary service. 
_ The one was called Gobryas, an old man, venerable 
_ both on account of his age and his virtue. The king 
of Assyria, lately dead, who was well acquainted 
with his merit, and had a very particular regard for 
him, had resolved to give his daughter in marriage 
_to Gobryas’s son, and for that reason had sent for 
him to court. This young nobleman, at a match of 
_ hunting to which he had been invited, happened to 
pierce a wild beast with his dart, which the king’s 
-son had missed: the latter, who was of a passionate 
_and savage nature, immediately struck him with his 
lance, through rage and vexation, and laid him dead 
upon the spot. Gobryas besought Cyrus to avenge 
so unfortunate a father, and to take his family under 
hus protection; and the rather, because he had no 
children left now but an only daughter, who had 
long been designed for a wife to the young king, but 
_ could not bear the thought of marrying the murderer 
of her brother. This young king was called Laboro- 
'soarchod: *he reigned only nine months, and was 
succeeded by Nabonidus, called also Labynitus and 
_ Belshazzar, who reigned seventeen years. 
x The other Assyrian nobleman was called Gada- 
tas: He was prince of a numerous and powerful 
people. The king then reigning had treated him in 
-a very cruel manner, after he came to the throne; 
because one of his concubines had mentioned him as 
a handsome man, and spoken advantageously of the 
happiness of that woman whom he should choose for 
a wife. 
_ | The .expectation of this double succour was a 
_ strong inducement to Cyrus, and made him determine 
to penetrate into the heart of the enemy’s country. 
_As Babylon, the capital city of the empire he de- 
signed to conquer, was the chief object of his expe- 
dition, he turned his views and his march that way, 
not to attack that city immediately in form, but only 
to take a view of it, and make himself acquainted 
with it; to draw off as many allies as he could from 
_ that prince’s party, and to make previous dispositions 
and preparations for the siege he meditated. He 
set out therefore with his troops, and first marched 
to the territories of Gobryas. The fortress he lived 
in seemed to be impregnable, so advantageously was 
_ it situated, and so strongly fortified on all sides. This 
“nobleman came out to meet him, and. ordered re- 
_freshments to be brought for his whole army. He 
then conducted Cyrus into his palace, and there laid 
an infinite number of silver and golden cups, and 
other vessels, at his feet, together with a multitude 
_of purses, full of the golden coin of the country: 
then sending for his daughter, who was of majestic 
form and exquisite beauty, (which the mourning 
habit she wore for her brother’s death seemed still 
~ tCyrop. 1. iv. p.111, 113. kK Ib. 1. v. p. 123, 124. 
© \[bid. P. 119, 123. nIb. p. 124—140. 








character of that prince, was abundantly short of the | 
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to enhance,) he presented her to Cyrus, desiring him 
to take her under his protection, and to accept those 
marks of his acknowledgment which he took the 
liberty to offer him. “J willingly accept your gold 
and silver,” says Cyrus, “and J make a present 


of it to your daughter, to augment her portion. — 
Doubt not, but amongst the nobles of my court, you 


will find a match suitable for her. Jt will neither 
be her riches nor yours, which they will value. 1 


can assure you, there are many amongst them that © 


would make no account of al] the treasures of Baby- 
lon, if unattended by merit and virtue. 
only glory, I dare affirm it of them, as it is mine, to 
approve themselves faithful to their friends, formi- 
dable to their enemies, and respectful to the gods.” 
Gobryas pressed him to take a repast with him in his 
house, but he steadfastly refused it, and returned into 
his camp with Gobryas, who staid and ate with him 
and his officers. The ground and the green turf 
that was upon it, were all the couches they had; and 
it is to’be supposed the whole entertainment was 
suitable. 
was convinced how much that noble simpicity was 


superior to his vain magnificence; and declared, that 


the Assyrians had the art of distinguishing themselves 
by pride, and the Persians by merit; and above all 
things he admired the ingenious vein of humour, and 


the innocent cheerfulness, that reigned throughout — 


the whole entertainment. 

™ Cyrus, always intent upon his great design, pro- 
ceeded with Gobryas towards the country of Gadatas, 
which was beyond Babylon. Jn the neighbourhood 
there was a strong citadel, which commanded the 
country of the +Sace and the Cadusians, where a 
governor from the king of Babylon resided, to keep 
those people in awe. 
ing the citadel. Gadatas, whose understanding with 
the Persians was not yet known, by Cyrus’s advice, 
made an offer to the governor of it, to join him in 
the defence of that important place. Accordingly 
he was admitted with all his troops, and immediately 
delivered it up to Cyrus. The possession of this 
citadel made him master of the country of the Sacze 
and the Cadusians; and as he treated those people with 
great kindness and lenity, they remained inviolably 
attached to his service. 
army of twenty thousand foot and four thousand 
horse; and the Sace furnished ten thousand foot 
and two thousand horse archers. 

The king of Assyria took the field, in order to 
punish Gadatas for his rebellion. But Cyrus engaged 
and defeated him, making a great slaughter of his 


troops, and obliging him to retreat to Babylon. After — 


which exploit the conqueror employed some time in 


ravaging the enemy’s country. His kind treatment | 


of the prisoners of war, in giving them all their 
liberty to go home to their habitations, had spread 
the fame of his clemency wherever he came. Num- 
bers of people voluntarily surrendered to him, and 


* A. M. 3449, Before J. C. 555. 
t Not the Sacz of Scythia. 


It is their 


Gobryas, who was a person of good sense, — 


Cyrus made a feint of attack-— 


The Cadusians raised an 
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ducted Cyaxares to the tent prepared for him. 





~ very much augmented his army. Then advancing || subjects, and that the Medes had the same affectio 


near the city of Babylon, he sent the king of Assyria 
challenge, to terminate their quarrel by a single 
combat: but his challenge was not accepted. In 
order to secure the peace and tranquillity of his 
allies during his absence, he made a kind of truce, or 
treaty, with the king of Assyria, by which it was 
agreed on both sides, that the husbandmen should 
‘not be molested, but should have full liberty to cul- 
tivate their lands, and reap the fruits of their la- 
our. Therefore, after having viewed the country, 
examined the situation of Babylon, acquired a con- 
siderable number of friends and allies, and greatly 
augmented his cavalry, he marched away on his re- 
turn to Media. 

- ° When he came near the frontiers, he sent a mes- 
senger to. Cyaxares, to acquaint him with his arrival, 
and to receive his commands. Cyaxares did not 
think proper to admit so great an army into his 
country, and one that was going to receive a further 
augmentation of forty thousand men, just arrived 
from Persia. He therefore set out the next day 


- with what cavalry he had left, to join Cyrus; who- 


likewise advanced to meet him with his own cavalry, 


__ that was very numerous and in good condition. The 


sight of these troops rekindled the jealousy and dis- 
satisfaction of Cyaxares. He received his nephew 
an a very cold manner, turned away his face from 
him to avoid receiving his salute, and even wept 
through vexation. Cyrus commanded all the com- 
pany to retire, and entered into an explanation with 
his uncle. He spoke to him with so much temper, 
submission, and reason; gave him such strong proofs 
of the rectitude of his heart, his respect, and invio- 
Jable attachment to his person and interest, that in a 
snoment he dispelled all his suspicions, and perfectly 
recovered his favour and good opinion. They em- 
braced one another, and tears were shed on both 
sides. How great the joy of the Persians and Medes 
was, who waited the event of this interview with 
anxiety and trembling, is not to be expressed. Cyax- 
ares and Cyrus immediately remounted their horses ; 
and then ail the Medes ranged themselves ‘in the 
train of Cyaxares, according to the sign given them 
by Cyrus. * The Persians followed Cyrus, and the 
men of each of the other nations their particular 
prince. When they arrived at the camp, they nel 

e 
was presently visited by almost all the Medes, who 


‘came to salute him, and to bring him presents; some 
of their own accord, and others by Cyrus’s direction. 


Cyaxares was extremely touched at this proceeding, 


~-and began to find that Cyrus had not corrupted his 


°Cyrop. |. v. p. 141—147. 
P bid. 1. vi. p. 148—151. 49 Ibid. 1. viii. p. 228, 229. 
eIbid.1. vi. p.151. 
* Xenophon places this.marriage after the taking of Babylon. 
But as Cyrus at that time was above sixty years of age, and the 
princess not much less, and as it is improbable that either of them 


should wait ‘till that age hefote they ‘thought of matrimony, I 
‘thought proper to give this lact a more early date. 
that rate, Cambyses would have been but,seven years old when 


Besides, at 
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for him as before. ; 


against Croesus and the Babylonians. In the coun 
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P Such was the success of Cyrus’s first expedition — 
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cil, held the next day in the presence of Cyaxares, — 
and all the officers, it was resolved to continue the — 


war. 

Not finding in Xenophon any date that precisely — 
fixes the year wherein the several events he relates 
happened, I suppose with Usher, though Xenophon’s 
relation does not seem to favour this notion, that 
between the two battles against Creesus and the 
Babylonians, several years passed ; during which all 
necessary preparations were made on both sides for 
carrying on the important war that was begun; and 
within this interval J] place the marriage of Cyrus. 

4 Cyrus, then, about this time, thought of making | 
a tour into his own country, (about six or seven years 
after he had left it,) at the head of the Persian army. 
Cyaxares, on this occasion, gave him a signal testi- 
mony of the estimation he had for his merit. Having 
no male issue, and but one daughter, he offered her 
in marriage * to Cyrus, with an assurance of the 
kingdom of Media for her portion. Cyrus had a 
grateful sense of this advantageous offer, and ex- 


pressed the warmest acknowledgments; but thought — 


himself not at liberty to accept it, till he had gained 
the consent of his father and mother ; leaving there- 
in a rare example ’to all future ages, of the respectful 
submission and entire dependence which all children 


ought to show to their parents on the like occasion, : 
of what age so ever they be, or to whatever degree of 


power and greatness they may have arrived. Cyrus — 


married this princess on his return from Persia. 
When the marriage solemnity was over, Cyrus re- 
turned to his camp, and improved the time he had 
to spare in securing his new conquests, and taking 
all proper measures with his allies for accomplishing 
the great design he had formed. : 
* Foreseeing (says Xenophon) that the preparations 
for war might take up a great deal of time, he pitched © 
his camp in a very convenient and healthy place, and 
fortified it strongly. He there kept his troops to the 
same discipline and exercise, as if the enemy had 
been always in sight. 
They understood by deserters, and by the prison- 
ers brought every day into the camp, that the king 
of Babylon was gone into Lydia, and had carried 
with him vast sums of gold and silver. ‘The common 
soldiers immediately concluded that it was fear which 
made him remove his treasures. But Cyrus judged — 


he had undertaken this journey only to raise up some — 


new enemy against him; and therefore he laboured 


he came to the throne, and but fourteen or fifteen when he died 
which cannot be reconciled with the expeditions he made into 
Egypt and Ethiopia, nor with the rest of his history. Perhaps — 
Xenophon might date the taking of Babylon much earlier than 
we do, but I follow the chronology of Archbishop Usher. I have 
also left out what is related in the Cyropaedia, (1. viii. p. 228) that — 
from the time Cyrus was at the court of his grandfather Astyages, — 
the young princess had said she would have no other husband, than 
Cyrus. Her father Cyaxares was then but thirteen years old. 

















ith mdefati 
cond battle. vey 
Above all things he applied himself to strengthen 
his Persian cavalry, and to have a great number of 
chariots of war built after a new form, having found 
_ great inconveniences in the old ones, the fashion of 
_ which came from Troy, and had continued in.use till 
_ that time throughout all Asia. 

‘In this interval, ambassadors arrived. from. the 
king of India, with a large sum. of money for Cyrus, 
_ from the king their master, who had also ordered 
_ them to assure him, that he was very glad he had 
- acquainted him with: what he wanted; that he. was 
_ willing to be his friend and ally, and, if he still, wanted 
— More money, he. had nothing to do but to let him 
_ know it; and that, in short, he had ordered his am- 
_bassadors to pay him the same absolute obedience as 
_ to himself. Cyrus received these obliging offers with 
_ all possible dignity and gratitude. He treated the 
_ ambassadors with the highest regard, and made them 
_ noble presents ; and taking advantage of their good 
disposition, desired them. to depute three of their 
own body to the enemy, as envoys from the king. of 
India, on pretence of proposing an alliance with the 
j _king of Assyria, but in fact to discover his designs, 
_ and give Cyrus an account of them. The Indians 
undertook this employment with joy, and acquitted 
__ themselves of it with great ability. 
| do not recognize in, this. last circumstance the 

upright conduct and usual sincerity of Cyrus. Could 
he be ignorant that it was an open violation of the 
~ law of nations, to send spies to an enemy’s court 
_ under the title of ambassadors, which is a character 
 tuat will not suffer those invested with it to act so 
mean a part, or to be guilty of such treachery ? 
__ * Cyrus prepared for the approaching battle, like 
~ aman who had nothing but great projects in view. 
He not only took care of every thing that had been, 
__resolved in council, but took pleasure in exciting a 
_ noble emulation amongst his officers, who should have 
_ the finest arms, be the best mounted, fling a.dart or 
shoot an arrow the most dexterously, or who should 
__ undergo toil and fatigue with the greatest patience. 
_ This he brought about by taking them a hunting 
- with him, and by constantly rewarding those that 
_most distinguished themselves.. Wherever .he per- 
ceived that the captains took particular care of their 
men, he praised. them. publicly, and showed them all 
possible favour, in, order to. encourage them. When 
he made them. a. feast, he never proposed any. other 
_ diversions than military. exercises, and always gave 
considerable prizes to. the conquerors, by which 
__means he excited a.surprising ardour throughout his 
whole army. Ina word, he was a general, who, in 
repose as well as action, nay, even in his pleasures, 
his meals, his conversations, and walks, had his 
_ thoughts entirely bent on promoting the good of the 
service. It is by such methods a man becomes an 
_ able and complete warrior. ; 
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"In, the mean; time, the Indian: ambassadors, being 
returned from the enemy’s, camp, brought: word that. 
Creesus was chosen .generalissimo of their army ;. that 
all the kings and: princes in their alliance had agreed 
to furnish the necessary sums of money for raising 
the troops; that the Thracians had already engaged 
themselves; that from Egypt.a great reinforcement 
was marching, consisting of a hundred and twenty 
thousand men; that another army was expected from 


Cyprus; that the Cilicians, the people of the two — 
Phrygias, the Lyicaonians,. Paphlagonians, Cappado- — 








cians, Avabians, and Phoenicians, were already ar- 


rived; that, the Assyrians were likewise come up, 
together with the king of Babylon; that. the lonians, 
Aolians, and most. part of the Greeks living in Asia, 
had been obliged to join them ;: that Creesus: hadi 


likewise sent to: the Lacedzmonians,. to bring: them: — . 


into a treaty of alliance; and that the army was 
assembled near the river Pactolus, from whence it 


was to advance to. Thymbra, which was the place of 


rendezvous for all the troops.. This relation wag 


confirmed by the accounts brought in both by the — 


prisoners and. the spies. 


x Cyrus’s army was discouraged by this.news. But a 
that prince having assembled his officers, and repre- _ 


sented to them the infinite difference between the 
enemy’s troops and theirs, soon dispelled their fears, 
and revived their courage. 


y Cyrus had taken all proper measures, that his _ 
| army should be provided with all necessaries; and) — 


had given orders, as well for their march, as: for the 


battle he was preparing to give; in doing which he — 


descended to an astonishing detail, which Xenophon 


relates at length, and which reached from the chief 
commanders. down to the very lowest subaltern offi- 
cers; for he knew very welkthat upon such precau- — 


tions the success of enterprises depends, which often 


miscarry through the neglect of the smallest circum- 


stances; in the same manner, as it frequently happens, 


that the playing or movement of the greatest machines 


is stopped through the disorder of one single wheel, 
though never so small. 

“This prince knew all the officers of his army by 
their names; and making-use of a low, but significant 


comparison, he used to say, “he thought it strange — 


that a workman: should know the names of al] his 
tools, and. a general should be so indifferent, as not 
to know the names of all his captains, which are the: 
instruments-he must make use of in all his enterprises: 
and operations.” 
such an attention had something in it more honour-. 
able for the-oflicers, more engaging, and more proper 
to excite them to do: their duty, as it naturally leads: 
them to believe that they are both known and es- 
teemed by their general. 


«When all the preparations were finished, Cyrus — 
took leave of Cyaxares, who staid in Media, with a _ 


third part of his troops, that the country might not: 
be left entirely defenceless. : 
rIbid. p. 158—163. *Ibid: 1, v. p. 131, 132, 
‘Ibid. 1. vi. p. 160, 161. 
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Besides, he was persuaded, that: . 


162 


a ee ‘ 
Cyrus, who well knew how advantageous it is 


- always to make the enemy’s country the seat-of war, 


did not wait for the Babylonians to come and attack 


him in Media, but marched forwards to meet them 


_ in their own territories, that he might both consume 


their forage by his troops, and disconcert their mea- 
sures by his expedition and the boldness of his under- 
taking. After a very long march he came up with 
the enemy at Thymbra, a city of Lydia, not far from 
Sardis, the capital of the country. They did not 
imagine that this prince, with half the number of 
forces they had, could think of coming to attack 
them in their own country; and they were strangely 


ae, surprised to see him, before they had time to lay up 
_ the provisions necessary for the subsistence of their 


he 


ear, 


_ humerous army, or to assemble all the forces they 


intended to bring into the field against him. 


and Cresus. 


SECT. V. The Battle of Thymbra, between Cyrus 


Tuis battle is one of the most considerable events 
in antiquity, since it decided the empire of Asia, 
between the Assyrians of Babylon and the Persians. 
*It was this consideration that induced M. Feret, 
one of my brethren in the academy of Belles Lettres, 
to examine it with a particular care and exactness ; 
and the rather, because, as he observes, it is the first 


_ pitched battle, of which we have any full or particu- 


Jar account. 


change in the arms of his troops. 


without robbing them of the glory, as also without 
denying myself the liberty of making such alterations 
as I judge necessary. I shall give a more ample and 
_ particular description o% this battle than I usually do 
of such matters, because as Cyrus is looked upon as 
one of the greatest captains of antiquity, those of 
the military profession may be glad to trace him in 
all his steps through this important action: more- 


over, the manner in which the ancients made war 
and fought battles, forms an essential part of their 
history. 


>In Cyrus’s army the companies of foot consisted 
of a hundred men each, exclusive of the captain. 
Each company was subdivided into four platoons, 


- which consisted of four and twenty men each, not 


including the person that commanded. Each of these 
divisions was aga.n subdivied into two files, consisting 
_of twelve men. Every ten companies had a particu- 
,ar superior officer to command them, which sufh- 
ciently answers to what we call a colonel; and ten of 
those bodies had again another superior commander, 
which we may call a brigadier. 

¢] have already observed, that Cyrus, when he 
first came at the head of the thirty thousand Persians 
to the aid of his uncle Cyaxares, made a considerable 
Two thirds of 

>Cyrop. |. vi. p. 167. cIbid. 1. ii. p. 39, 40. 
4{bid. a iv. p. 99, 100, and I. v. p. 138. 

Tbid. 1. vi. p. 152, 153, 157. ‘Ibid. p. 156. 
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‘them till then made use of javelins only, or bows, 


I have assumed the privilege of making- 
' -use of the labours and learning of other persons, but 





and consequently could only fight at a distance from 
the enemy. 
greatest part of them with cuirasses, bucklers, and 
swords, or battle-axes; and left few of his soldiers 
light armed. 

4 The Persians did not know at that time what it 
was to fight on horseback. Cyrus, who was con- 
vinced that nothing was of so great importance 
towards the gaining of a battle as cavalry, was sen- 
sible of the great inconvenience he Jaboured under 
in that respect, and therefore took wise and early 
precautions to remedy that evil. He succeeded in 
his design, and by little and little formed a body of 
Persian cavalry, which amounted to ten thousand 
men, and were the best troops of his army. 

I shall speak elsewhere of the other change he 
introduced, with respect to the chariots of war. It 
is now time for us to give the number of the troops 


of both armies, which cannot be fixed but by con- . 


jecture, and by putting together several scattered 
passages of Xenophon; that author having omitted 
the material circumstance of acquainting us précisely 
with their numbers ; which appears surprising in a 


man so expert in military affairs as that historian | 


was. 

Cyrus’s army amounted in the whole to a hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand men, horse and foot. 
Of these there were seventy thousand native Per- 
sians, viz. ten thousand cuirassiers of horse, - twenty 
thousand cuirassiers of foot, twenty thousand pike- 
men, and twenty thousand light-armed soldiers. The 
rest of the army, to the number of a hundred and 
twenty-six thousand men, consisted of twenty-six 
thousand Median, Armenian, and Arabian horse, and 
a hundred thousand foot of the same nations. ; 

® Besides these troops, Cyrus had three hundred 
chariots of war armed with scythes, each chariot 
drawn by four horses a-breast, covered with trap- 
pings that were arrow-proof, as were also the horses 
of the Persian cuirassiers. 

‘ He had likewise ordered a grert number of 
chariots to be made of a larger size, upon each of 
which was placed a tower, about eighteen or twenty 
feet high, in which were lodged twenty archers. 
Each chariot was drawn upon wheels by sixteen oxen 
yoked a-breast. 

There was moreover a considerable number of 


camels, upon each of which were two Arabian arch- | 


ers, back to back; so that one Jooked towards the 
head, and the other towards the tail of the camel. 


h Croesus’s army was above twice as numerous as. 
that of Cyrus, amounting in all to four hundred and 


twenty thousand men, of which sixty thousand were 
cavalry. The troops consisted chiefly of Babylonians, 
Lydians, Phrygians, Cappadocians, of the netions 
about the Hellespont, and of Egyptians, to the num- 
ber of three hundred and sixty thousand men. ane 


elbid. p. 153, 158. bIbid. p. 158. 
p- 532. 


Instead of these, Cyrus armed the 
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twenty thousand. 


swords, but very rosie 


matin alone madc’a body ofa annie and 
They had bucklers that covered 
them from head to foot, very long pikes, and short 


The rest of the army was 
_ made up of Phoenicians, Cyprians, Cilicians, Lycao- 


Ml _ hians, Paphlagonians, 'T hracians, and lonians. 


' Croesus’s army was ranged in order of battle in 


one line, the infantry i in the centre, and the cavalry 
-on_the two wings. 


All his troops, both foot and 


Z horse, were thirty men deep; but the Egyptians, 


who, as we have taken notice, were a hundred and 


_ twenty thousand in number, and who were the prin- 
' cipal strength of Creesus’s infantry, in the centre of 
' which they were posted, were divided into twelve 


large bodies, or square battalions, of ten thousand 


men each, which had a hundred men in the front, 


-and as many in depth, with an interval between 


every battalion, that they might act and fight inde- 
_ pendent of, and without interfering with one another. 
- Cresus would gladly have persuaded them to range 
_ themselves in less depth, that they might make the 


- wider front. 


— right and left: 


Li 
TS. 


_ round and hem in the enemy’s 


of battle to which they had been accustomed. 


The armics werein an immense plain, 
which gave room for the extending of their wings to 
and the desizn of Croesus, upon which 
alone he founded his hopes of victory, was to sur- 
sarmy. But he could 
not prevail upon the Egyptians to change the order 
His 
army, thus drawn out in line, took up near forty sta- 


dia, or five miles in length. 


Araspes, who under the pretence of discontent had 


retired to Creesus’s army, and had had particular or- 
ders from Cyrus to observe well that gencral’s man- 
ner of ranging his troops, returned to the Persian 


camp the day before the battle. 


a 


Cyrus, in drawing 
up his army, governed himself by the disposition of 


- the enemy, of which that young Median nobleman 


_ had given him an exact account. 


K The Persian troops had been generally used to 


engage four-and-twenty men in depth, but Cyrus 


thought fit to change that disposition. 


It was ne- 
cessary for him to form as wide a front as possible, 


_ without too much weakening his battalions, to pre- 
~ vent his army’s being inclosed and hemmed in. 


His 
infantry was excellent, and most advantageously 
armed with cuirasses, partizans, battle-axes, and 
swords; and provided they could join the enemy in 


close fight, there was little reason to believe that the 
Lydian battalions, armed only with light bucklers and 


javelins, could support the charge. 


Cy rus therefore 


thinned the files of his infantry one half, and ranged 
_ them only twelve men deep. The cavalry was drawn 
- out on the two wings, the right commanded by Chry- 


 santes, and the left by Hystaspes. 


The whole front 


of the army took up but thirty-two stadia, or four 


miles in extent; and consequently was at each end 


near four stadia, or half a mile short of the enemy’s 


front. 








< _iCyrop. 1. vi. p. 166, 


Behind the first line, at a little distance, Cyrus 


placed the spearmen, and behind them the archers. 


k[bid. p. 167. '[bid. p. 168. 
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Both the one and the other were covered by scldiers 
in their front, over whosc heads they could fling their 
Javelins and shoot their arrows at the enemy. 

‘Behind all these he formed another line, to serve 
for the rear, which consisted of the flower of his 
army. ‘Their business was to have their eyes upon 
those that were placed before them, to encourage 
those that did their duty, to sustain and threaten 
those that gave way, and even to kill those as trai- 
tors that fled; by that means to keep the cowards 
in awe, and make them have as great a terror of the 
troops in the rear, as they could possibly have of the 
enemy. 


Behind the army were placed those moving towers © 
These formed a 


which | have already described. 
line equal and parallel tu ti:at of the army; and did 
not only serve to annoy th» enemy by the perpetual 
discharges of the archers that were “in them, but 
might likewise be looked upon asa kind of moveable 
forts, or redoubts, under which the Persian troops 
might rally, in case they were broken and pushed by 
the enemy. 

Just behind these towers were. two other lines. 
which also were parallel and equal to the front of the 
army; the one was formed of the baggage, and the 


other of the chariots which carried the women, and _ 


such other persons as were unfit for service. 
' To close all these lines, and to secure them from 
the insults of the enemy, Cyrus placed in the rear of 


all, two thousand infantry, two thousand horse, and — 


the troop of camels, which was pretty numerous. 
Cyrus’s design in forming two lines of the bag- 
gage, &c. was not only to make his army appear more 


numerous than it really was, but likewise to oblige the 


enemy, in case they were resolved to surround: him, 
as he knew they intended, to make the longer circuit, 
and consequently to weaken their line, by stretching 
it out so far. 

We have still the Persian chariots of war armed 
with scythes to speak of. ‘These were divided into 
three bodies, of a hundred each. One of these bo- 
dies, commanded by Abradates, king of Susiana, was 
placed in the front of the battle, and the other two 
upon the two flanks of the army. 


Such was the order of battle in the two armies as_ 
they were drawn out and disposed the day,before the 


engagement. 

™ The next day, very early in the morning, Cyrus 
made a sacrifice, during which time his army took a 
little refreshment; and the soldiers, after having 
offered their libations to the gods, put on their ar- 
mour. Never was sight more beautiful and magnifi- 
cent: coat-armours, cuirasses, bucklers, helmets, 
one could not tell which to admire most: men and 
horses all finely equipped, and glittering in brass and 
scarlet. 


: ® When Abradates was just going to put on his 


cuirass, which was only of quilted linen, according to 
the fashion of his country, his wife, Panthea, came 
and presented him with a helmet, bracers, and brace- 


™bid. p. 169. ®lbid. p. 169, 170. 
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‘ets, all of gold, witha coat-armour of his own length, | 


- dlaited at. the bottom, and with a purple coloured 
plume of feathers. She had got all this armour pre- 
_ pared without her husband’s knowledge, that her 
present might be more agreeable from surprise. In 
spite of all her endeavours to the contrary, when 
she dressed him in this armour, she could not refrain 
_ from shedding tears. But notwithstanding her ten- 


_ derness for him, she exhorted him to die sword in 


hand, rather than not signalize himself in a manner 
_ suitable to his birth, and the idea she had endea- 
voured to give Cyrus of his gallantry and worth. 
“ Our obligations,” says she, “ to that prince are in- 
finately great. I was his prisoner, and as such was 
destined for him; but when I came into his hands, | 
was neither used like a captive, nor had any disho- 
nourable conditions imposed on me for my freedom. 
He treated me as if I~had been his own brother’s 


"wife; and in return | assured him you would be ca- 


pable of acknowledging such extraordinary good- 
ness.” “QO Jupiter!” cried Abradates, lifting up his 
eyes towards heaven, “ grant, that on this occasion | 
may approve myself a husband worthy of Panthea, 
and a friend worthy of so generous a benefactor !” 
Having said this, he mounted his chariot. Panthea, 


_. hot being able to embrace him any longer, kissed the 


chariot he rode in; and when she had pursued him 


- with her eyes as far as she possibly could, she re- 


tired. 

© As soon as Cyrus had finished his sacrifice, given 
his officers the necessary orders and instructions for 
the battle, and put them in mind of paying the ho- 
mage that is due to the gods, every man went to his 
post. ° Some of his officers brought him wine and 


_ -victuals: he ate a little without sitting down, and 


caused the rest to be distributed amongst those that 
were about him. He took a little wine likewise; 
and poured out a part of it, as an offering to the gods, 
before he drank; and all the company followed his 
example. After this he prayed again to the god of 
his fathers, desiring he would please to be his guide, 
and come to his assistance; he then mounted his 
horse, and commanded them all to follow him. 

As he was considering on which side he should 
direct his march, he heard a clap of thunder on the 
right, and cried out, * “ Sovereign Jupiter! we follow 
thee.” And that instant he set forwards, having 
Chrysantas on his right, who commanded the right 
wing of the horse, and Arsamas on his left, who com- 
manded the foot. He warned them above all things 
to pay attention to the royal standard, and to advance 
equally in a line. The standard was a golden eagle 
at the end of a pike, with its wings stretched out; 
and the same was ever after used by the’kings of 
Persia. He made his troops halt three times before 
they arrived at the enemy’s army; and after havin 
marched about twenty stadia, or two miles and a half, 
they came in view of them. 

When the two armies were within sight of each 
PIbid. 1. vii. p. 172. 


¢Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 170. 
rIbid. p. 176.. 
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| distance, as soon as ever they were sensible of the 
approach of those animals (for horses cannot endure 


ase 


other, and the enemies had observed how much their : 
front exceeded that of Cyrus, they made the centre — 


of their army halt, whilst the two wings advanced 
projecting to the right and left, with desiga to in- 
close Cyrus’s army, and to begin their attack on every 
side at the same time. This movement did not at all 
alarm Cyrus, because he expected it. Having given 


the word for rallying the troops, “Jupiter leader and - 


protector,” he left his right wing, promising to re- 


Join them immediately and help them to conquer, ify; 


it was the will of the gods. 
4 He rode through all the ranks, to give his orders, 
and to encourage the soldiers; and he, who on all 


other occasions was so modest, and so far from the | 


least air of ostentation, was now full of a noble con- 


fidence, and spoke as if he was assured of victory: 


“ Follow me, comrades,” says he, “ the victory is cer- 
tainly ours: the gods are for us.” He observed, that 
many of his officers, and even Abradates himself, 
were uneasy at the movement which the two wings 





of the Lydian army made, in order to attack themon 
the two flanks: “'Those troops alarm you,” says he; — 


“believe me, those are the very troops that will be 
the first routed; and to you, Abradates, | give that 
as a signal of the time when you are to fall upon the 
enemy with your chariots.” 
pened just as Cyrus had foretold. After Cyrus had 
given such orders as he thought necessary every 
where, he returned to the right wing of his army. 


In fact, the event hap- 


When the two detached bodies of the Lydian 


troops were sufficiently extended, Croesus gave the 
signal to the main body, to march up directly to the 


front of the Persian army, whilst the two wings, that — 


were wheeling round upon their flanks, advanced on 
each side; so that Cyrus’s army was enclosed on 


three sides, as if it had three great armies to engage _ 


with ; and, as Xenophon says, looked like a small 
square drawn within a great one. 

In an instant, on the first signal Cyrus gave, his 
troops faced about on every side, keeping a profound 
silence in expectation of the event. This prince 
now thought it time to sing the hymn of battle. The 
whole army answered to it with loud shouts, and in- 
vocations of the god of war. 
head of some troops of horse, briskly followed by a 
body of foot, fell immediately upon the enemy’s 
forces, that were marching to attack the right of his 
army in flank: and having attacked them in flank, 
as they intended to do him, put them into great dis- 
order. The chariots then driving furiously upon the 
Lydians, completed their defeat. 

In the same moment the troops of the left flank, 
knowing by the noise that Cyrus had begun the bat- 
tle on the right, advanced to the enemy. And im- 
mediately the squadron of camels was made to ad- 


vance. likewise, as Cyrus had ordered. ‘The enemy’s © 


cavalry did not expect this; and their horses at a 


* He had really a God for his guide, but very: different frow 


| Jupiter. 


Then Cyrus, at the _ 
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upon and overturn one another, throwing their 
, and treading them under their feet. Whilst 

y were in this confusion, a small-body of horse, 
ommanded by Artageses, pushed them very warmly, 
_to prevent them from rallying; and the chariots arm- 
ed with scythes falling furiously upon them, they 


1 
iy 
ia 


- were entirely routed sath a dreadful slaughter. 


2 


_* This being the signal which Cyrus had given 
Betdyradates for attacking the front of the enemy’s 
army, he drove like lightning upon them with all his 
‘chariots. Their first ranks were not able to stand 
so violent a charge, but gave way, and were dispersed. 
i - Having broken and overthrown them, Abradates 

tame up to the Egyptian battalions; which being 









. covered with their bucklers, and marching in such’ 


- close order that the chariots had not room to pierce 

‘ amongst them, gave him much more trouble, and 

_ would not have been broken, but for the violence of 
the horses that trod upon them. It was a most 
- dreadful spectacle to see the heaps of men and horses, 

- overturned chariots, broken arms, and all the direful 
effects of the sharp scythes, which cut every thing in 
pieces that came in their way. But Abradates’s 

chariot having the misfortune to be overturned, he 
vand his men were killed, after they had signalized 

: their valour in an extraordinary manner. The 
Egyptians then marching forwards in close order, 

: -and covered with their bucklers, obliged the Persian 

- intantry to give way, and drove them beyond their 
_ fourth line, as far as their machines. There the 
_ Egyptians met a fresh storm of arrows and javelins, 

_ that were poured upon their heads from the moving 
towers ; and the battalions of the Persian rear-guard 
cing woe in hand, hindered their archers and 

_ spearmen from retreating any farther, and obliged 

_ them to return to the charge. 

*t Cyrus in the mean time having put both the 
Thorse’ and foot to flight on the left of the Egyptians, 
did not lose time in pursuing the fugitives. But, 

posting on directly to the centre, he had the ea 

fication to find his Persian troops had been forced to 
give way; and rightly judging, that the only means 

a Egyptians from eaining further ground, 

would be to attack them behind, he did so, and fell 
-upon their rear: the cavalry came up at the same 
time, and the enemy was pushed with great fury. 
The Egyptians, being attacked on all sides, faced 

about, and defended themselves with wonderful 
bravery. Cyrus himself was in great danger; his 
oe, which a soldier had stabbed in the belly, sink- 
pine under him, he fel] in the midst of his enemies. 
_ Here was an opportunity, says Xenophon, of seeing 
ae important it is for a commander to have the 
affection of his soldiers. Officers and men, equally 

_-alarmed at the danger in which they saw their leader, 

ran headlong into the thick forest of pikes, to rescue 

and save him. He quickly mounted another horse, 
and the battle became more bloody than ever. At 

a length Cyrus, admiring the valour of the Egyptians, 
- and being concerned to see such brave men perish, 


. tIbid. p. 178. 
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surrender, letting them know, at the same time, that 
all their allies had abandoned them. ‘The Egyptians 
accepted the conditions; and, as they prided them- 
selves no less upon their fidelity than on their 
courage, they stipulated, 
obliged to carry arms against Croesus, in whose ser- 
vice they had been engaged. From thenceforward 
they served in the Persian army with inviolable 
fidelity. - 

« Xenophon observes, that Cyrus gave them the 
cities of Larissa and Cyllene, near Cumz, upon the 





he adds, that these places were called the cities of 
the Egyptians. This observation of. XKenophon’s, as 
also many others in several parts of his Cyropzdia, 


| in order to prove the truth of what he advances, 


show plainly that he meant that work as a true 


history of Cyrus, at least with respect to the main — ; 
substance of it, and the greatest part of the facts 


and transactions. ‘This judicious reflection Monsieur 
Freret makes upon this passage. 

x The battle lasted till evening. Croesus retreated 
as fast as he could with his troops to Sardis. 
other nations, in like manner, that very night directed 
their course, each to their own country, and made as 
long marches as they possibly could. The conquerors, 
after they had eaten something, and posted the 
guards, went to rest. 

In describing this battle, I have endeavoured ex- 
actly to follow the Greek text of Xenophon, the Latin 
translation of which is not always faithful. Some 


military men, to whom I have communicated this — 
description, find a defect in the manner in which— 


Cyrus drew up his forces in order of battle; as he 
placed no troops to cover his flanks, to sustain his 


armed chariots, and to oppose the two bodies of 


troops which Croesus had detached to fall upon the 
flanks of Cyrus’s army. It is possible such a circum- 
stance might have escaped Xenophon in describing 
this battle. 


¥ It is allowed, that Cyrus’s victory was chiefly ~ 


owing to his Persian cavalry, which was a new estab- 
lishment, and entirely the fruit of that prince’s care 


and activity in forming his people, and perfecting . 
them in a part of the military art, of which, till his — 


time, they had been utterly ignorant. The chariots 
armed with scythes did good service, and the use of 
them was ever after retained by the Persians. The 
camels, too, were not unserviceable in this battle, 


and observes, that in his time they made no other use 
of them than for carrying the baggage. 

] do not undertake to write a panegyric upon Cyrus, 
or to magnify his merit. It is sufficient to take no- 
tice, that in this affair we see all the qualities of a 
great general shine out in him. Before the battle, 
an admirable sagacity and foresight in discovering 
and disconcerting the enemy’s measures; an infinite 
exactness in the detail of affairs, in taking care that 


s[hid. p. 179. tIbid. p. 180. Ibid. 





offered them honourable conditions, if they would — 


that they should not be © 


sea-coast, as also other inland places, which were | 
inhabited by their descendants even in his time; and 


though Xenophon makes no great account of them; 
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his army should be provided with every thing neces- 
sary, and all his orders punctually executed at the 
times fixed; a wonderful application to gain the 
hearts of his soldiers, and to inspire them with con- 
_ fidence and ardour: in the heat of action, what a 
spirit and activity; what a presence of mind in 
giving orders as occasion requires; what courage 
and intrepidity, and at the same time what humanity 
_ towards the enemy, whose valour he respects, and 
whose blood he is unwilling to shed! We shall soon 
_ see what use he made of his victory. 
But what appears to me still more remarkable, and 
more worthy of admiration, than all the rest, is the 


_ constant care he took, on all occasions, to pay that 


- _ homage and worship to the Deity, which he thought 


belonged to him. Doubtless the reader has been 
surprised to see, in the relation | have given of this 
baittle, how many times Cyrus, in sight of all his 
army, makes mention of the gods, offers sacrifices 
and libations to them, addresses himself to them, and 
implores their succour and protection. But in this 
1 have added nothing to the original text of the his- 
_torian, who was also a military man himself, and who 
thought it no dishonour to himself or his profession 
to relate these particular circumstances. What a 


_ shame, then, and a reproach would it be toa Christian 


officer or general, if on the day of battle he should 
blush to appear as religious and devout as a pagan 


prince; and if the Lord of hosts, the God of armies, 


whom he acknowledges as such, should make a less 


Impression upon his mind, than the false deities of 


paganism did upon the mind of Cyrus! 

As for Croesus, he makes no great figure in this 
action; not one word is said of him in the whole 
engagement. But that profound silence which Xe- 
nophon observes with regard to him, seems, in my 

_ opinion, to imply a great deal, and gives us to under- 
stand that a man may be a powerful prince, or a rich 


- -potentate, without being a great warrior. 


* But let us return to the camp of the Persians. It 
is easy to imagine what must be the affliction and 
distress of Panthea, when the news was brought her 
of Abradates’s death. Having caused his body to be 
brought to her, and leaning her head upon her knees, 
quite out of her senses, with her eyes steadfastly 
fixed upon the melancholy object, she thought of 
nothing but feeding her grief, and indulging her 
misery, with the sight of that dismal and bloody 
spectacle. Cyrus, being told what a condition she 
was in, ran immediately to her, sympathized with 
her affliction, and bewailed her unhappy fate with 
tears of compassion, doing all that he possibly could 
to give her comfort, and ordering extraordinary 
honours to be shown to the brave deceased Abradates. 
But no seoner was Cyrus retired, than Panthea, over- 
powered with grief, stabbed herself with a dagger, 
and fell dead upon the body of her husband. They 

-were both buried in one common grave upon the 
very spot, and a monument was erected for them, 
which was standing in the time of Xenophon. 


2Cyrop. |. vii. p. 184—186. *Herod, 1. i. c, 79—84, 
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SECT. VI. The taking of Sardis and of Crasus. 


* Tue next day, in the. morning, Cyrus marchea 


towards Sardis. If we may believe Herodotus, Cree- 
sus did not imagine that Cyrus intended to shut him 


-up in the city, and therefore marched out with his 


forces to meet him, and give him battle. According 
to that historian, the Lydians were the bravest and 
most warlike people of Asia. Their principal strength 
consisted in their cavalry. Cyrus, in order to render 
that the less serviceable to them, made his camels 
advance first, of which animals the horses could 
neither endure the sight nor the smell, and therefore 
immediately retired on their approach... Upon which 
the riders dismounted, and came to the engagement 
on foot, which was very obstinately maintained on 
both sides: but at length the Lydians gave way, 
and were forced to retreat into the city; > which 
Cyrus quickly besieged, causing his engines to be 
levelled against the walls, and his scaling-ladders 
to be prepared, as if he intended to storm it. But 


~- 





whilst he was amusing the besieged with these pre- _ 


parations, the night following he made himself master 
of the citadel, by a private way that led thereto, of 
which he was informed by a Persian slave, who had 
been a servant to the governor of that place. At 


break of day he entered the city, where he met with o 


no resistance. © 


His first care was to preserve it from | 
being plundered; for he perceived the Chaldeans — 


had quitted their ranks, and already begun to disperse | 


themselves in all quarters. ‘To stop the rapacious 
hands of foreign soldiers, and tie them as it were by 
a single command, in a city so abounding with riches 
as Sardis, is a thing not to~be done but by so singular 


an authority as Cyrus had over his army. He gave — 


all the citizens to understand, that their lives should 
be spared, and neither their wives nor children 


touched, provided they brought him all their yoid - 


and silver. ‘This condition they readily complied 


with; and Creesus himself, whom Cyrus had ordered ~ 
‘to be conducted to him, set them an example, by 


delivering up all his riches and treasures to the con- © 


queror. - 

¢ When Cyrus had given all necessary orders con- 
cerning the city, he had a private conversation with 
the king, of whom he asked, among other things, 


what he now thought of the oracle of Delphi, and of | 
the answers given by the god that presided there, -— 


for whom, it was said, he had always had a great re- 
gard? Creesus first acknowledged, that he had justly 
incurred the indignation of that god, for having 
shown a distrust of the truth of his answers, and for 
having put him to the trial by an absurd and ridicu- 
lous question; and then declared, that notwithstand- 


ing all this, he still had no reason to complain of | 


him; since, having consulted him, to know what he _ 


should do in order to lead a happy life, the cracle — 


had given him an answer, which implied in. sub- 
stance, that he should enjoy a perfect and lasting 


happiness when he once came to the knowledge of — 


’Cyrop. 1. vite p, 180: ‘Ibid. p. 181—184, 












mself.. “ For want of this knowledge,” continued 
, “and believing myself, through the excessive 
praises that were lavished upon me, to be something 
very different from what | am, I accepted the title 
_ of generalissimo of the whole army, and unadvisedly 
engaged in war against a prince infinitely my su- 
_ perior in all respects. But now that I am instructed 
by my defeat, and begin to know myself, I believe I 
~ am going to begin to be happy; and if you prove 
_ favourable to me, (for my fate is in your hands,) | 
_ shall certainly be so.” Cyrus, touched with compas- 
sion at the misfortune of the king, who was fallen in 
moment from so great an elevation, and admiring 
his equanimity under such a reverse of fortune, 
_ treated him with a great deal of clemency and kind- 
ness, suffering him to enjoy both the title and au- 
_ thority of king, under the restriction of not having 
- the power to make war; that is to say, he discharged 
him (as Croesus acknowledged himself,) from all the 
burthensome part of regal power, and truly enabled 
him to lead a happy life, exempt from all care and 
_ disquiet. From thenceforward he took him with 
chim in all his expeditions, cither out of esteem 
for him, or to have the benefit of his counsel, or 
_ out of policy, and to be the more secure of his 
person. 
- Herodotus, and other writers after him, relate this 
_ story with the addition of some very remarkable 
- circumstances, which | think it incumbent on me to 
mention, notwithstanding they seem to be more won- 
~ derful than true. 
4 | have already observed, that the only son Creesus 
had living was dumb. This young prince, seeing a 
soldier, when the city was taken, ready to give the 
__-king, whom he did not know, a stroke upon the 
head with his scimitar, made such a violent. effort 
and struggle, out of fear and tenderness for the 
life of his father, that he broke the string of his 
- tongue, and cried out, “Soldier! spare the life of 
-Creesus.” 
® Croesus being a prisoner, was condemned by the 
_ conqueror to be burnt alive. Accordingly, the funeral 
pile was prepared, and that unhappy prince, being 
Jaid thereon, and just upon the point of execution, 
_recollecting * the conversation he had formerly had 
-with Solon, was wofully convinced of the truth of 
that philosopher’s admonition, and in remembrance 
thereof, cried aloud three times, “ Solon! Solon! 
Solon!” Cyrus, who, with the chief officers of his 
court, was present at this. spectacle, was curious 
_.to know why Cresus pronounced that celebrated 
philosopher’s name with so much vehemence in this 
extremity. Being told the reason, and reflecting 
- upon the uncertain state of all sublunary things, he 
was touched with commiseration at the prince’s 
misfortune, caused him to be taken from the pile, 
and treated him afterwards, as long as he lived, with 
honour and respect. f “’Thus had Solon the glory, 
- with one single word, to save the life of one king, 
a seine e 4 Herod. I. i. c. 85. 
ae e[bid. c. 86—91. Plut. in Solon. 
- Herod, 1. i. c. 141,.152, 153. 














and give a wholesome lesson of instruction to an- 


other.” 

Two answers in particular, given by the Delphic 
oracle, had induced Croesus to engage in the war 
which proved so fatal to him. The one was, that he 
was to believe himself in danger when the Medes 
should have a mule to reign over them: the other, 
that when he should pass the river Halys, to make 
war against the Medes, he would destroy a mighty - 
empire. From the first of these oracular answers he _ 
concluded, considering the impossibility of the thing 


spoken of, that he had nothing to fear; and from the : 


second he conceived hopes of subyerting the empire 
of the Medes. When he found how things had 
happened quite contrary to his expectations, with 
Cyrus’s leave he dispatched messengers to Delphi, 
with orders to make a present to the god, in his 
name, of a golden chain, and at the same time to 
reproach him for having so basely deceived him by 
his oracles, notwithstanding the numberless presents 
and offering he had made him. ‘The god was at no 
great pains to justify his answers. The mule which — 
the oracle meant was Cyrus, who derived his extrac- 
tion from two different nations, being a Persian by 
the father’s side, and a Mede by the mother’s: and _ 
as to the great empire which Creesus was to over- | 
throw, the oracle did not mean that of the Medes,- 
but his own. 

It was by such false and deceitful oracles, that the - 
father of lies, the Devil, who was the author of them, — 
imposed upon mankind, in those times of ignorance — 
and darkness; always giving his answers to those 
that consulted him, in such ambiguous and doubtful 
terms, ‘that, let the event be what it would, they con- 
tained a relative meaning. 

‘When the people of Ionia and Molia were ap- 
prised of Cyrus’s having subdued the Lydians, they 
sent ambassadors to him at Sardis, to desire he would 
receive them as his subjects upon the same conditions — 
he had granted the Lydians. Cyrus, who before his 
victory had solicited them in vain to embrace his 
party, and was then in a condition to compel them 


to it by force, answered them only by the fable of a 


fisherman, who having played upon his pipe, in order 
to make the fish come to him, in vain, found there 
was no way to catch them but by throwing his net 
into the water. 
this way, they applied to the Lacedemonians, and 
demanded their succour. The Lacedzemonians there- 
upon sent deputies to Cyrus, to let him know, that 
they would not suffer him to undertake any thing 
against the Greeks. Cyrus only laughed at such a 
message, and warned them in his turn to take care, 
and put themselves in a condition to defend their 
own territories. 

The nations of the isles had nothing to appre- 
hend from Cyrus, because he had not yet subdued 
the Phoenicians, and the Persians had no ship 
ping. E 

* This conversation is already related, p. 144. 
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es The Tustory of the besteging and taking of Babylon by 
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‘S Cyrus staid in Asia Minor, till he had entirely 
reduced all the nations that inhabited it to subjec- 


_ tion, from the Agean sea to the river Euphrates. 


= From thence he proceeded to Syria and Arabia, 





_ which he also subjected. After which he entered 
Assyria, and advanced towards Babylon, the only city 


“ox of the east that stood out against him. 
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The siege of this important place was no easy en- 


- terprise. The walls of it were of a prodigious height, 


and appeared to be inaccessible; not to mention the 
immense number of people within them for their de- 


fence. Besides, the city was stored with all sorts of 


provisions for twenty years. However, these diffi- 


_ culties did not discourage Cyrus from pursuing his 


design. But despairing to take the place by storm 
or assault, he made them believe his design was to 
reduce it by famine. To which end he caused a line 
of circumyallation to be drawn quite round the city, 


_ witha large and deep ditch; and, that his troops 


_might not be over-fatigued, he divided his army into 
twelve bodies, and assigned each of them its month 
for guarding the trenches. The besieged, thinking 
themselves out of all danger, by reason of their ram- 

parts and magazines, insulted Cyrus from the top of 
their walls, and laughed at all his attempts, and all 
the trouble he gave himself, as so much unprofitable 
labour. 


SECT. I. Predictions of the principal circumstances 
relating to the siege and the taking of Babylon, as they 
are set down in different places of the holy Scriptures. 


As the taking of Babylon is one of the greatest 


events in ancient history, and as the principal cir- 


cumstances with which it was attended were fore- 
told.in the holy Scriptures many years before it hap- 
pened, I think it not improper, before I give an ac- 
count of what the profane writers say of it, briefly to 
put together what we find upon the same head in the 


sacred pages, that the reader may be the more capa- | 


ble of comparing the predictions and their accom- 
plishment together. 


IL The: prediction of the Jewish captivity at Babylon, and 
ae of the tume of its duration. 


‘God Almighty was pleased not only to cause the 
captivity which his people were to suffer at Baby- 


- lon, to be foretold a long time before it came to pass, 


but likewise to set down the exact number of years 


& Herod. }. i. c. 177. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 186—188. Jer. li. 11. 

* Thou saidst, I-shall-be a lady forever :—Isa. xlvii. 7.—Thou 
sayest in thine heart, Iam, ‘and none ‘else besides me ; I shall not 
ait a widow, neither shall I’know the loss of children. Ver. 8. 


TI]. The decree pronounced against Babylon. 
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it was to last. The ‘term he fixed for it was seventy 





years, after which he promised he would deliver 


them, by bringing a remarkable and irretrievable de- _ 


struction upon the city of Babylon, the place of their 
bondage and confinement. “ And these nations shall 


serve the king of Babylon seventy ‘years.” Jer. 


MOV. 1s 


II. The causes of God’s wrath agamst Babylon. 


That which kindled ‘the wrath of God against 


Babylon was, 1. Her insupportable pride; 2. Her — 


inhuman cruelty towards the Jews; and, 3. The sa- 
crilegious impiety of her king. 

1. Her pride. * She believed herself to be invin- 
cible. 
tions, and I shall remain so for ever. ‘There is no 
power equal to mine. All other powers are either 
subject or tributary to me, or in alliance with me. 
T shall never know either barrenness or widowhood. 


She said in her heart, Iam the queen of ‘na- — 


Eternity is written in my destiny, according to the _ 


observation of all those that have consulted the stars 
to know it. 

2. Her cruelty. It is God himself that ‘complains 
of it. tI was willing, says he, to punish my-people, 
as a father chastiseth his children. ‘J sent them for 
a time into banishment at Babylon, with a design to 


recall them, as soon as they were become more 


But Babylon and her — 


thankful and more faithful. 
prince have added to the paternal chastisement 
which I inflicted, such cruel and inhuman treatment 
as my clemency abhors. Their design has been to 
destroy; mine was to save. Banishment they have 


turned into a severe bondage and captivity, and have — 


shown no compassion or regard either to age, infir- 


mity, or virtue. = 


3. The sacrilegious impiety of her kg. To the 


pride and cruelty of his predecessors, Belshazzar 
added an impiety that was peculiar to himself. 


He> 


did not only prefer his false divinities to the true — 


and only God, but fancied that he had vanquished his 
power, because he was possessed of the vessels which 


had belonged to his worship; and, as if he meant to — 


affront him, he affected to apply those holy vessels — 


to profane uses. This was what completed the mea- 
sure of God’s wrath. 


Predie- 


f 


tion of the calamities that were to fall upon her, and 


of her utter destruction. 


h'“ Make bright the arrows, gather the shields,” 


saith the prophet, speaking to the Medes and Per- 
sians. ‘The Lord hath raised up the spirit of the 


kings of the Medes, for his device is against Baby 


+ I was wroth with my people, and have given them into thine 
hand (O Babylon ;) thou didst shew them no mercy; upon the — 


ancient hast thou very heavily laid thy yoke. Isa. xlvii. 6. — 


—Therefore shall-evil come upon thee. Ver, 11. 














lon, to destroy it, because it 1s the vengeance of the 
ord, the vengeance of his temple.” a 
1“ Howl ye, for the day of the Lord is at hand,— 
a day cruel both with wrath and fierce anger to lay 
the and desolate. * Behold, I will punish the king 
of Babylon and his land, as I have punished the king 
_ of * Assyria.” ~ 
- 1!“ Shout against her round about. Recompense 
her according to her work; according to all that she 
- hath done, do unto her:—and spare not her young 
men; destroy ye utterly all her host. ™ Every one 
_ that is found shall be thrust through, and every one 
that is joined to them shall fall by the sword. ‘Their 








eyes, their houses shall be spoiled, and their wives 
_ravished. Behold, | will stir up the Medes against 
_ them, who shall not regard silver; and as for gold, 
_ they shall not delight in it. Their bows also shall 
_ dash the young men to pieces, and they shall have 
no pity on the fruit of the womb; their eye shall not 
_ spare children. ®O daughter of Babylon, who art 
to be destroyed, happy shall he be that rewardeth 
_ thee as thou hast served us: Happy shall he be that 
_ taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.” 
_  °* And Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, and the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency, shall be as when 
_ God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrah. ‘It shall never 
be inhabited; neither shall it be dwelt in from gene- 
_~ ration to generation; neither shall the Arabian pitch 
tent there; neither shall the shepherds make their 
_ fold there; but wild beasts of the desert shall lie 
‘there; and their houses shall be full of doleful crea- 
tures; and owls shall dwell ‘there, and satyrs shail 
dance there: And the wild beasis of the islands shall 
ery in their desolate houses, and dragons in their 
_ pleasant palaces. I will also make it a possession 
_ for the bittern, and pools of water; and | will sweep 
_ it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of 
_ hosts. The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, Surely 
_ as [have thought, so shall it come to pass; and as I 
- have purposed, so shall it stand.” 
=: 
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TV. Cyrus called to destroy Babylon, and to deliver the 


Jews. 


Cyrus, whom the Divine Providence was to make 
use of, as an instrument for executing his designs of 
goodness and mercy towards his people, was men- 
tioned in Scripture by name, above two hundred 

_ years before he was born. And, that the world 
might not be surprised at the marvellous rapidity of 
_~ his conquests, God was pleased to declare, in very 
_ sublime and remarkable terms, that he himself would 
be his guide; and that in all his expeditions he would 
_ lead him by the hand, and would subdue all the 
princes of the earth before him. %“ Thus saith the 
“Lord to his anointed, to Cyrus, whose right hand | 
have holden to subdue nations before him; and J will 
Seiler 148... 11d.1. 15,99, and. li, 3. 
®8Ps, cxxxviil. 8,9. .  olsa.-xiii. 19, 22. 
rid. xiii. 2. 
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tsa. xiii. 6, 9. 
_misa. xii. 15, 18. 


Pid. xiv. 23,24, 41d. xlv. 1—4. 
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loose the loins 1 kings, ‘to open before him the two | 
leaved gates, and the gates shall not be shut. J will 
go before thee, and make the crooked places straight. 
1 will break in pieces fhe gates of brass, and cut in 
under the bars of iron. And I will give thee the 
treasures of darkness, and hidden riches of secret 
places, that thou mayest know, that I the Lord, which — 
call thee by thy name, am the God of Israel: For 
Jacob my servant’s sake, and Israel mine elect, I have 


even called thee by thy name‘ I have surnamed thee, 
though thou hast not known me.” 


= 


V. God gives the signal to the commanders, and to the 
troops, to march against Babylon. oe 


we any 
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“Lift ye up a banner,” ‘saith the Lord, “upon 


the high mountain,” that it may be seen afar off, and 
that all they who are to obey me may know my or- 
ders. 
hear you. “Shake the hand,” as a signal to hasten | 
the march of those that are too far off to distinguish ~ 
another sort of command. Let the officers of the — 


troops “ go into the gates of the nobles, into the pa- _ 


vilions of their kings. Let the people of each na- 


tion range themselves around their sovereign, and 


make haste to offer him their service, and to go unto 
his tent, which is already set up.” me He ie 
*“*] have commanded my sanctified ones;” I have — 


i 


given my orders to those whom | have sanctified for ¥ 


the execution of my designs; and these kings are 
already marching to obey me, though they know me 
not. It is ] that have placed them upon the throne, 
that have made divers nations subject to them, in 
order to accomplish my designs by their ministra-_ 
tion. “I have called my mighty t ones for mine an-— 
ger.” I have caused the mighty warriors to come ~ 
up, to be the ministers and executioners of my wrath 
and vengeance. From me they derive their courage, 
their martial abilities, their patience, their wisdom, 
and the success of their enterprises. If they are in-— 
vincible, it is because they serve me: every thing 
gives way, and trembles before them, because they 
are ministers of my wrath and indignation. They 
joyfully labour for my glory, “they rejoice in my 
highness.” 
my command, and of being sent to deliver.a people 
that I love, inspires them with ardour and cheerful- 


me) 
a 


ness: Behold! they triumph already in a certain -as-- E 


surance of victory. = 
The prophet, a witness inspirit of the orders that 
are just given, is astonished at the swiftness with 
which they are executed by the princes and the peo- 
ple. JI hear already, he cries out, "“ The noise of a 
multitude in the mountains, like-as of a great people 
a tumultuous noise of the kingdoms of nations ga- 
thered together. The Lord of hosts mustereth the 
host of the battle: * They come: from a far country 
from the end of heaven,” where the voice of God. 
their master and sovereign, has reached their ears. 
Id. xiii. 3. tLat. vers. iniréd med, Heb: in iram meam 
2Jsa. xiii. 4. xId. ver. 5. 
* In the destruction of Nineveh, 
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-rously, and the spoiler spoileth.” 


' Euphrates shall be the cause of her ruin. 
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But it 1s not with the sight of a formidable army, 


“nor of the kings of the earth, that J am now struck , 
it is God himself that I behold; all the rest are but 


his retinue, and the ministers of his justice. “ It is 


even the Lord and the weapons of his indignation, 
to destroy the whole land.” 


y “ A grievous vision is declared unto me:” * The 
impious Belshazzar, king of Babylon, continues to act 
impiously ; “ the treacherous dealer dealeth treache- 
To put an end to 
these excesses, go up, thou prince of Persia: “ go up, 
O Elam:” And thou prince of the Medes, besiege 


_ thou Babylon: “ Besiege, O Media: all the sighing. 
which she was the cause of, have I made to cease.” - 


That wicked city is taken and pillaged; her power 


is at an end, and my people are delivered. 


VI.. Circumstances relating to the srege and the taking 
of Babylon, minutely detailed. 


There is nothing, methinks, better calculated to 


- raise in us a profound reverence for religion, and to 
- give us a great idea of the Deity, than to observe 


with what exactness he reveals to his prophets the 
principal circumstances of the besieging and taking 


_ of Babylon, not only many years, but several ages, 
before it happened. 


1. We have already seen, that the army by which 
Babylon will be taken, is to consist of Medes and 


Persians, and to be commanded by Cyrus. 


2. The city shall be attacked after a very extraor- 
dinary manner, in a way which she did not at all 


~ expect; 7“ Therefore shall evil come upon thee: 
- thou shalt not know from whence it riseth.” She shall 
- be all on a sudden and in an instant overwhelmed 


with calamities, which she was not able to foresee : 


. * “ Desolation shall come upon thee suddenly, which 


thou shalt not know.” Ina word, she shall be taken, 
as if were in a net, before she perceiveth that any 
snares have been laid for her: » “I bave laid a snare 


_ for thee, and thou art also taken, O Babylon, and 


thou wast not aware.” 
3. Babylon reckoned the Euphrates alone was 
sufficient to render her impregnable, and triumphed 


- in being so advantageously situated, and defended by 
- so deep a river. 


¢“() thou that dwellest upon many 
waters:” It is God himself who points out Babylon 
under that description. And yet that very river 
Cyrus, by 
a stratagem, (of which there never had been any 


- example before, nor has there been any thing like it 
. since,) shall turn the course of that river, shall lay 
_ its channel dry, and by that means open himself a 


passage into the ctty: ¢ “J will dry up her sea, and 
make her springs dry. A drought is upon her waters, 
and they shall be dried up.” Cyrus shall take pos- 
session of the quays of the river; and the waters 


Tisa, xxi. 2. *[bid. xvii. 11. aTbid. 
Jer. 1. 24. *Tbid. li. 13. 4[bid. 1. 38, and li. 36. 
Ibid. li. 32. Ibid. 39. Ibid. 
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which rendered Babylon jnaccessibler shall’ be d-ied a 











up, as if they had been consumed by fire: °“ The — 


passages are stopped, and the reeds they have burnt. 
with fire.” — : 

4. She shall be taken in the night-time, upon a 
day of feasting and rejoicing, even whilst her inha- 
bitants are at table, and thinking upon nothing but 


eating and drinking: ‘ “In their heat I will make | 


their feasts, and I will make them drunken, that they 


may rejoice, and sleep a perpetual sleep, and not © 


wake, saith the Lord.” It is remarkable, that it is_ 
God who does all this—who lays a snare for Babylon, | 
& “ ] have laid a snare for thee;” who drieth up the 


waters of the river, “I will dry up her sea;” and who © 


brings that drunkenness and drowsiness upon her 
princes, ® “J will make drunk her princes.” : 
5. The king shall be seized in an instant with an 
incredible terror and perturbation of mind: '“ M 
loins are filled with pain; pangs have taken hold 
upon me as the pangs of a woman that travaileth: I 
was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was dismay- — 
ed at the seeing of it; my heart panted, fearfulness 
affrighted me: the night of my pleasure hath he 
turned into fear unto me.” ‘This is the condition 
Belshazzar was in, when in the middle of the enter- 
tainment he saw a hand come out, of the wall, which 
wrote such characters upon it as none of his diviners — 
could either explain or read; but more especially 
when Daniel declared to him, that those characters 
imported the sentence of his death. * “ Then,” says” 
the Scripture, “the king’s countenance was changed, 
and his thoughts troubled him, so that the joints of 
his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against 
another.” ‘The terror, astonishment, fainting, and 
trembling of Belshazzar, are here described and 


| expressed in the same manner by the prophet who — 


was an eye-witness of them, as they were by the 


prophet who foretold them two hundred years be- — 


fore. 
But Isaiah must have had an extraordinary measure 


of divine illumination, to be able to add, immediately — 


after the description of Belshazzar’s consternation, 


the following words: ! “ Prepare the table, watch in — 


the watch-tower; eat, drink.” The prophet foresees 
that Belshazzar, though dismayed and confounded at 
first, shall recover his cxurage and spirits, through 
the exhortations of his courtiers; but more particu- 
larly through the persuasion of the queen, his mother, 
who represented to him the unreasonableness of 
being affected with such unmanly fears, and unneces- 
sary alarms: ™ “ Let not thy thoughts trouble thee, 
nor let thy countenance be changed.” ‘They will 
exhort him therefore to make himself easy ; to satisfy 
himself with giving proper orders, and with the 


assurance of being advertised of every thing by the — 


vigilance of the sentinels; to order the rest of the 
supper to be served, as if nothing had happened ~ 


and to recall that gaiety and joy, which his excessive _ 


bi bid. 57. 
"Isa. xxi. 5. 
® This is the sense of the Hebrew word. 


* Dan. v. 6. 
mDan. v. 10. 


iIsa, xxi. 3, 4. 










able watch in the watch-tower; eat, drink.” 
6. But at the same time that men are giving their 
orders, God on his part is likewise giving his; 
-"* Arise, ye princes, and anoint the shield.” — It is 
_ God himself that commands the princes to advance, 
to take their arms, and to enter boldly into a city 
drowned in wine, or buried in sleep. 

7. Isaiah acquaints us with two material and im- 





_ portant circumstances concerning the taking of || 


Babylon. The first is, that the troops with which it 
is filled, shall not keep their ground, or stand firm 
_ any where, neither at the palace nor the citadel, nor 
any other public piace whatsoever; that they shall 
desert and leave one another, without thinking of 
any thing but making their escape; that in running 
away they shall disperse themselves, and take dif- 
ferent roads, just as a flock of deer or of sheep are 
- dispersed and scattered, when they are affrighted : 
~°“ And it shall be as a chased roe, and as a sheep 

that no man taketh up.” The second circumstance 
~ is, that the greatest part of those troops, though they 
were in the Babylonian service and pay, were not 

_ Babylonians: and that they shall return into the 

_ provinces from whence they came, without being 

pursued by the conquerors; because the divine 

vengeance was chiefly to fall upon the citizens of 
» Babylon: ’ “ They shall every man turn to his own 
- people, and flee every one into his own land.” 

r 8. Lastly, not to mention the dreadful slaughter 
which is to be made of the inhabitants of Babylon, 
(where no mercy will be shown either to old men, 

~ women, or children, cr even to the child that is 
still within its mother’s womb, as has been already 
noticed ;) the last circumstance, which the prophet 

- foretells, is the death of the king himself, whose body 
is to have no burial, and the entire extinction of the 
royal family; both which calamities are described in 
the Scripture, in a manner equally terrible and in- 

__ structive to all princes. %“ But thou art cast out of 

- thy grave, like an abominable branch. Thou shalt 

not be joined with them (thy ancestors) in burial, 

_ because thou hast destroyed thy land, and-slain thy 

people.” That king is justly forgotten, who has 

ncver remembered that he ought to be the protector 
and father of his people. He that has lived only to 
ruin and destroy his country, is unworthy of the 

‘common privilege of burial. As he has been an 

enemy to mankind, he ought to have no place amongst 

-- them. He was like the wild beasts of the field, and 

like them he shall.be buried: and since he had no 

sentiments of humanity himself, he deserves to meet 
with no humanity from others.” This is the sentence 

_ which God himself pronounceth against Belshazzar ; 
and the malediction extends to his children, who 

__ were looked upon as his associates in the throne, and 

as the source of a long posterity and succession of 

___ kings, and were entertained with nothing by the 

: elsa, xxi. 14. oTbid. xiii. 14, PIbid. 


. 1 Ibid. xiv. 19, 20. 
tIbid. 21 22. ‘Dan. v. 1—29. 
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fears had banished from the table: “ Prepare. the | flattering courtiers, but the pleasing prospects znd 


ideas of their future grandeur. * “ Prepare slaughter 
for his children, for the iniquity of their fathers; 
that they do not rise nor possess the land. For I 


will rise up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, 


and cut off from Babylon the name and remnant, and 
son and nephew, saith the Lord.” teh 


SECT. Il. A description of the taking of. Babylon. 


= 


Arter having seen the predictions of every thing 


that was to happen to the impious Babylon, it is now = fe 
time to come to the accomplishment of those prophe- . _ 


cies; and to resume our narrative of the taking of 
that city. 

As soon as Cyrus saw that the ditch, which they 
had long worked upon, was finished, he began to 


think seriously upon the execution of his vast design, . 
which as yet he had communicated to nobody. Provi- ~ 


dence soon furnished him with as fit an opportunity 
for this purpose as he could desire. He was informed, 
that in the city a great festival was to be celebrated ; 
and that the Babylonians, on occasion of that solem- 
nity, were accustomed to pass the whole night in 
drinking and debauchery. 

* Belshazzar himself was more concerned in this 
public rejoicing than any other; and gave a magnifi 
cent entertainment to the chief officers of the king 
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dom, and the ladies of the court. When flushed with 5 


wine, he ordered the gold and silver vessels, which. 


had been taken from the temple of Jerusalem, tobe 


brought out; and, as an insult upon the God of Israel, 
he, his whole court, and all his concubines, drank out 
of those sacred vessels. God, who was provoked at. 
such insolence and impiety, at the same instant made 
him sensible who it was that he affronted, by the 


sudden apparition of a hand, writing certain charac- — 


ters upon the wall. The king, terribly surprised and 


frighted at this vision, immediately sent for all his ~ 


wise men, his diviners, and astrologers, that they 
might read the writing to him, and explain the mean- 
ing of it. But they all came in vain, not one of them — 


- being able to expound the matter, or even to read 


the *characters.. It is probably in relation to this 
occurrence, that Isaiah, after having foretold to Baby- | 
lon that she shall be overwhelmed with calamities 


-which she did not expect, adds, “stand now with 


thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy 
sorceries. Let now the astrologers, the star-gazers, 
the monthly prognosticators, stand up, and save thee 
from these things that shall come upon thee,” Isa. 
xlvii. 12,13. The queen-mother (Nitocris, a prin- 
cess of great merit,) coming, upon the noise of this 
great prodigy, into the banqueting room, endeavoured 
to compose the mind of the king her son, advising 
him to send for Daniel, with whose abilities in such 


matters she was well acquainted, and whom she | 


* The reason why they could not reed this sentence was, that it 
was written in Hebrew letters, which are now called the Samaritan 
characters, and which the Babylonians did not understand. 
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‘had always enrpleven in the government: of the 
‘state. 

Daniel was therefore. immediately sent for, and 
‘spoke to ithe king with a freedom and liberty becom- 
‘ng a prophet. He put him in mind of the dreadful 
manner in which God had punished the pride of his 
grandfather Nebuchadnezzar, and the * flagrant abuse 
he made of his power, when he acknowledged no 
law but his own will, and thought himself empowered 

- to exalt and to abase, to inflict destruction and death 
wheresoever he would, only because such was his 
will and pleasure.. “ And thou his son,” says he to. 
‘the king, “ hast not humbled thine heart, though thou 
-knewest all this, but hast lifted up thyself against the 

Lord of heaven; and they have brought the vessels 
of his house before thee, and thou and thy lords, thy 
‘wives and thy concubines, have drunk wine in them; 


and thou hast praised the gods of silver and gold, of 


. ‘brass, iron, wood, and stone, which see not, nor hear, 
“nor know; and the God, in whose hand ‘thy breath 
‘is, and whose: are all thy ways, hast thou not glori- 
fied. Then was the part of the hand sent from him, 
and this writing was written. And this is the writing | 
‘that was written, t Mene, Tekel,‘ Upharsin. ‘This is 
the interpretation of the thing : Mene, God hath 
numbered thy kingdom and finished it; T'ekel, thou 
art weighed in the balances, and art found wanting ; 
‘Peres, thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes 
and Persians.” This interpretation, one would think, 
should have aggravated the consternation of the 
company ; but they found means to dispel their fears, 
‘grobably upon a persuasion, that the calamity was 
not denounced as present or immediate, and that 
ume might furnish them with expedients to avert it. 
This however is certain, that for fear of disturbing 
_ the general joy of the present festival, they put off 
--the discussion of serious matters to another time, and 
sat down again to their banquet, and continued their 
revellings to a very late hour. 
"Cyrus, inthe mean time, well informed of the 
' general confusion that was occasioned by this festi- 
yal, both in the palace and the city, had posted a part 
of his troops on the side where the river entered into 
the city, and another part on that where it went out ; 
and had commanded them to enter the city that very 
night, by marching along the channel of the river, as 
soon as ever they found it fordable. Having given 
all necessary orders, and exhorted ‘his officers to fol- 
low him, by representing to them that he marched 
under the guidance of the gods, in the evening he 
made them open the great receptacles, or ditches, on 
both sides the city, above and below, that the water 
-of the river might run into them. By this means 
the Euphrates was quickly emptied, and its channel 
became dry. Then the two before-mentioned bodies 
of troops, according to their orders, went into the 
channel, the one commanded by Gobryas, and the other 
by Gadatas, and advanced without meeting any obsta- 





_tOr Peres. « Cyrop. 1. vii. p. 189—192. 
* Whom he would he slew, and whom he would he kept alive, 
and whom he would he setup, and whom he would he put down. 
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design, by leaving open the gates of brass which were 


The invisible rile who had ‘apie ios open 
all the gates to Cyrus, made the general negligence _ 


and disorder of that riotous night subservient to his ba 







ey 


made to shut up the descents from the quays to the - 


river, and which alone, if they had not been left 


open, were sufficient to have defeated the whole en- _ 


terprise. Thus did these two bodies of troops pene- 
trate into the very heart of the city without any op- 


position, and meeting together at the royal palace, — 
according to their agreement, surprised the guards, 
Some of the company that 


and cut them to pieces. 
were within the palace opening the doors to know 
what noise it was they heard without, the soldiers. 
rushed in, and quickly made themselves masters of 
it; and meeting the king, who came up to them 


sword in hand, at the head of those that were in the — 


way to succour him, they killed him, and put all those 
that attended him to thesword. 


having at least punished that impious king. These 
words are Xenophon’s, and are very worthy of atten- 
tion, as they so perfectly agree with what the Scrip- 
tures have recorded of the impious Belshazzar. 


The first thing the _ 
- conquerors did afterwards, was to thank the gods for 


t The taking of Babylon put an end to the Baby- — 


lonian empire, after a duration of two hundred and 
ten years from the beginning of the reign of Nabo- 
nassar. Thus was the power of that proud city abol-. 
ished, just fifty years after she had destroyed the city 
of Jerusalem and her temple. And herein were accom- 
plished those predictions which the prophets Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and Daniel had denounced against her, 
and of which we have already given a particular ac- 
count. There is still one more prediction, the most 


important and the most incredible of them all, (and 


yet the Scripture has set it down in the strongest 
terms, and marked it out with the greatest exactness,) 


a prediction literally fulfilled in all its points, the 
proof of which still actually subsists, is the most easy 


to be verified, and indeed of a nature not to be con - 
tested. 
and absolute a ruin of Babylon, that not the least re- 
mains or traces should be left of it. I think it may 
not be improper to give an account of the perfect ac- 
complishment of this famous prophecy, before we 
proceed to speak of what followed the taking of 
Babylon. 


SECT. III. The completion of the prophecy which fore- 
told the total ruin and destruction of Babylon. 


This prediction we find recorded in several of the: 


prophets, but particularly in Isaiah, in the xiiith chap- 
ter, from the 19th to the 22d verses, and in the 23d 
and 24th verses of the xivth chapter. I have already 
inserted it at large, page 168, &c. 





Dan. v. 19. 
+ These three words signify, number, weight, division. 
fA. M. 3466, Before J. C. 538. 


What I mean is, the prediction of so tota) — 


It is there declar-. 
ed that Babylon shall be utterly destroyed,.as the 











riminal cities of Sodom and Gomorrah formerly 
e; that she shall be no more inhabited; that she 
shall never be rebuilt; that the Arabs shall not so 
much as set up their tents there ; that the shepherd 
all not come thither even to rest his flock; that it 
shall become a dwelling-place for the wild beasts, and 
a retreat for the birds of night; that the place where 
it stood shall be covered over with a marsh, so that 
no trace shall be left to show where Babylon had 
been. It is God himself who pronounced this sen- 
tence, and it is for the service of religion to show 
how exactly every article of it has been successively 
accomplished. 

__1. In the first place, Babylon ceased to be a royal 
_ city, the kings of Persia choosing to reside elsewhere. 
_ They delighted more in Susa, Ecbatana, Persepolis, 
or any other place; and did themselves destroy a 
good part of Babylon. 


. 
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___* 2. We are informed by Strabo and Pliny, that the 
_ Macedonians, who succeeded the Persians, did not 
only neglect it, and forbear to embellish or even re- 
_ pair it, but that moreover they built t Seleucia in the 
_ neighbourhood, on purpose to draw away its inhabi- 


_ tants, and cause it to be deserted. Nothing can bet- 
ter explain what the prophet had foretold ; “ It shall 
not be inhabited.” Its own masters endeavour to 
make it desolate. 
3. The new kings of Persia, who afterwards be- 
_ came masters of Babylon, completed the ruin of it, by 
_ building ¢ Ctesiphon, which carried away all the re- 
- mainder of the inhabitants; so that from the time the 
_ curse was pronounced against that city, it seems as if 
_ those very persons that ought to have protected her, 
were become her enemies; and had all thought it 
their duty to reduce her to a state of solitude, though 
_ by indirect means, and without using any violence ; 
that it might the more manifestly appear to be the 
hand of God, rather than the hand of man, which 
brought about her destruction. 

_ 4. She was so totally forsaken, that nothing of her 
was left remaining but the walls. And to this condi- 
_tion she was reduced at the time when || Pausanias 
wrote his remarks upon Greece. “Illa autem Baby- 
lon omnium quas unquam sol aspexit urbium maxima, 
jam preter muros nihil habet reliqui.”—§Paus. in 
_ Arcad. page 509. 

5. The kings of Persia finding the place deserted, 
_ made a park of it, in which they kept wild beasts for 
Ss y Isa. xiii. 21, 22. 


2 Arrian. de exped. Alex. 1. viii. 
Isa, xiv. 32. 

eS #* A, M. 3880. Before J. C. 124. 

_  ¢¢Partem urbis:' Perse diruerunt, pattem tempus. consumpsit 
_ et Macedonum. negligentia; maximé postquam Seleucus Nicator 
_-Seleuciam ad Tigrim condidit, stadiis tantum treeentis 4 Babylone 
 dissitam.” Part of the city was destroyed by the Persians, and 
part wasted by time and the neglect: of the Macedonians; chiefly 
* after Seleucus Nicator built: Seleucia, on the Tigris, only three 
nundred stadia from Babylon.—Strab. 1. xvi. p. 738. 

In solitudinem rediit exhausta vicinitate Seleuciz, ob id con- 
dite a Nicatore intra nonagesimum,” (or qguadragesimum,) * la- 
pion. It became desolate, being exhausted by the vicinity of 

ilencia, which was founded for that purpose by Nicator, within 
incty (or forty) miles Plin. 1. vi. c. 26. 
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hunting. Thus did it become, as the prophet had. 


foretold,—a dwelling-place for ravenous beasts, that 


are enemies to man, or for timorous animals, that flee 
before him. Instead of citizens, she was now inhab- 


ited by wild boars, leopards, bears, deer, and wild 


asses. Babylon was now the retreat of fierce, sav- 
age, deadly creatures, that hate the light, and delight 
in darkness. “Wild beasts of the desert. shall lie 
there, and dragons shall dwell in their pleasant pa- 
laces.” ; . 

** St. Jerom has transmitted to us the following va- 
luable remark which he had from a Persian monk, 
that had himself seen what he related to him. “ Di- 
dicimus a quodam fratre. Elamita, qui de illis finibus. 
egrediens, nunc Hierosolymis vitam. exigit monacho- 
rum, venationes regias esse in Babylone, et omnis 


generis bestias murorum ejus ambitu tantum conti- 


nere.”—tt In cap. Isa. xiii. 22. 

6. But it was still too much thatthe walls of Baby- — 
lon were standing. At length they fell down in — 
several places, and were never repaired. Various 
accidents destroyed, the remainder. The animals, 


which were to be subservient to the pleasure of the — 


Lia 





Persian kings, abandoned the place: serpents and — = = 


scorpions remained, so that it became a dreadfus 
place for persons that should have the curiosity to 
visit, or search after, its antiquities. ‘The Euphrates, 
that used to run through the city, having no longer a 
free channel, took its course another way, so that in 


tt Theodoret’s time there was nothing more than a | 


very little stream of water left, which ran across the 


ruins, and not meeting with a slope or free passage, 


necessarily degenerated into a marsh. 

7 In the time of Alexander the Great, the river had 
quitted its ordinary channel, by reason of the outlets 
and canals which Cyrus had made, and of which we 
have already given an account; these outlets being 
badly stopped up, had occasioned a great inundation 
in the country. Alexander, designing to fix the seat 
of his empire at Babylon, projected the bringing back 
of the Euphrates into its natural and former channel, 
and had actually set his men to work. But the Al-- 
mighty who watched over the fulfilling of his prophe- 
cy, and who had declared he would destroy even to 
the very remains and footsteps of Babylon, (* “1 will 
cut off from Babylon the name and remnant,”) defeat- 
ed this enterprise by the death of Alexander, which 
happened soon after. It is easy to comprehend how, 

ft * Pro illa Seleuciam et Ctesiphontem urbes Persarum inclitas 
fecerunt.” Instead of it they built Seleucia and Ctesiphon, 
renowned cities of the Persians. §. Heroin. in cap. xiii. Isa. 

|| He wrote in the reign of Antoninus, successor to Adrian, 
A. D. 96. 

§ Babylon, the greatest of all the cities that the sun ever beheld, 
has now nothing left but its walls. 

** A. D. 400. 

tt We learned from a certain Elamitish brother, who, having 
left those regions, now leads the life of a monk at Jerusalem, that 
royal huntings were held in Babylon, and that the walls contained 
nothing but all kinds of beasts. 

tt * Euphrates quondam urbem ipsam mediam dividebat: nunc 
autem fluvius conversus est in aliam. viam, et per rudera minimus ~ 
aquarum meatus fluit.”” Theodor. in cap. 1. Jerem. ver. 38, 39. 
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after this, Babylon being neglected to such a degree 
as we have seen, the river was converted into an in- 
accessible pool, which covered the very place where 
that impious city had stood, as Isaiah had foretold: 
>“ | will make it pools of water.” And this was ne- 
cessary, lest the place where Babylon had stood, 
should be discovered hereafter by the course of the 
Euphrates. 
' 7. By means of all these changes Babylon became 
an utter desert, and all the country round fell-into 
the same state of desolation and horror: so that the 
most able * geographers at this day cannot determine 
the place where it stood. In this manner God’s pre- 
diction was literally fulfilled: ¢ “1 will cut off from 
Babylon the name—I will make it a possession for 
the bittern, and pools of water; and I will sweep it 
with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” T myself, saith the Lord, will examine with 
a jealous eye, to see if there be any remains of that 
city, which was an enemy to my name and to Jeru- 
salem. J will thoroughly sweep the place where it 
stood, and will clear it so effectually, by defacing 
every trace of the city, that no person shall be able 


_. to preserve the memory of the place chosen by Nim- 


~ rod, and which I, the Lord, have abolished. . “ | will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” 

8. God was not satisfied with causing all these al- 
terations to be foretold, but, to give the greater assu- 
rance of their certainty, thought fit to seal the pre- 
‘diction of them by an oath. ‘The Lord of hosts 
hath sworn, saying, Surely as I have thought, so 
shall it come to pass; and as ] have purposed, so 
shall it stand.” But if we would take this dreadful 
oath in its full latitude, we must not confine it either 
to Babylon or to its inhabitants, or to the princes 
that reigned therein. ‘The malediction relates to the 
whole world: it is the genera] anathema pronounced 
against the wicked; it is the terrible decree, by 
_which the two cities of Babylon and Jerusalem shall 
be separated for ever, and an eternal divorce be put 
between the saints and the reprobate. The Scrip- 
tures, that have foretold it, shall subsist till the day 
of its execution. The sentence is written therein, 
and deposited, as it were, in the public archives of 
religion. “The Lord of hosts hath sworn, saying, 
As | have thought, so shall it come to pass; and as | 
have purposed, so shall it stand.” 

What I have said of this prophecy concerning Ba- 
bylon is almost entirely taken out of an excellent 
treatise upon Isaiah, which is still in manuscript. 
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bring him all their arms, and afterwards to shut 
themselves up in their houses. ‘The next morning, — 
by break of day, the garrison which kept the citadel, — 
being apprised that the city was taken and their king 
killed, surrendered themselves to Cyrus. Thus did 
this prince, almost without striking a blow, and with- 
out any resistance, find himself in peaceable posses- 
sion of the strongest place in the world. 
The first thing he did was, to thank the gods for 
the success they had given him. And then having 
assembled his principal officers, he publicly applauded 
their courage and prudence, their zea] and attach- 
ment to his person, and. distributed rewards to his 
whole army." After which he represented to them, 
that the only means of preserving what they had ac- 
quired, was to persevere in their ancient virtue ; that 
the proper end of victory was not to give themselves 
up to idleness and pleasure; that, after having con-_ 
quered their enemies by force of arms, it would be 
shameful to suffer themselves to be overcome by the 
allurements of pleasure; that, in order to maintain | 
their ancient glory, it behoved them to keep up _ 
amongst the Persians at Babylon the same discipline 
they had observed in their own country, and for that 
purpose, to take a particular care to give their chil- 
dren a good education. This, says he, will necessa- 
rily engage us daily to make further advances in vir- 
tue, as it will oblige us to be diligent and careful in 
setting them good examples: nor will it be easy for 
them to be corrupted, when they shall neither hear 
nor see any thing amongst us, but what excites them 
to virtue, and shall be continually employed in ho 
nourable and laudable exercises. Be 
' Cyrus committed the different parts and offices - 
of his government to different persons, according to 
their various talents and qualifications; but the care 
of forming and appointing general officers, govern- 
ors of provinces, ministers and ambassadors. he re- 
served to himself, looking upon that as the proper 
duty and employment of a king, upon which de- 
pended his glory, the success of his affairs, and the 
happiness and tranquillity of hiskingdom. His great 
talent was to study the particular character of men, 
in order to place every one in his proper sphere ; to 
give them authority in proportion to their merit ; to 
make their private advancement concur with the — 
public good; and to make the whole machine of the 
state move in so regular a manner, that every part | 
should have a dependence upon, and mutually con- 
tribute to support each other; and that the strength 
of one should not exert itself but for the benefit and 
advantage of the rest. Each person had his district 
and his particular sphere of business, of which he 


gave an account to another above him, and he again » 
to a third, and so on, till by these different degrees 
and regular subordination, the cognisance of affairs 
came to the king himself, who. did not remain idle _ 
in the midst of all this motion, but wasas it were the . 
soul to the body of the state; which by this means 
“® “Nunc omnino destructa, ita ut vix ejus supersint rudera.% 
Baudrand. “4 30 


beSECT. 1V. What followed upon the taking of Ba- 
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by Ga C¥Rus having entered the city in the manner we 
yt, described, put all to the sword that were found 

t@he streets: he then commanded the citizens to 

x “a, xiv. 23. eld. xiv. 23. aid. 24, 

and whon.p. 1. vii. p. 192. Ibid. p. 197,200. ‘Ibid. 1. vii. p. 202. 
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he governed with as much ease as a father governs 
s private family. : 

_ * When he afterwards sent governors, called sa- 
_trape, into the provinces under his subjection, he 
would not suffer the particular governors of places, 
nor the commanding officers of the troops maintained 
for the security of the country, to be dependent upon 
those provincial governors, or to be subject to any 
_ one but himself; in order that, if any of these satrape, 
_elate with his power or riches, made an ill use of his 
authority, there might be found witnesses and cen- 
sors of his mal-administration within his own govern- 
ment. For there was nothing he so carefully avoided, 
as the trusting of any one.man with absolute power, 
_well knowing that a prince will quickly have reason 
_ to repent having exalted one person so high, if all 
others are thereby abused and kept under. 

- Thus Cyrus established a wonderful order with re- 
spect to his military affairs, his treasury, and civil 
government. ! In all the provinces he had persons 
of approved integrity, who gave him an account of 
every thing that passed. He made it his principal 
care to honour and reward all such as distinguished 
themselves by their merit, or were eminent in any 
_ respect whatever. He infinitely preferred clemency 
_to martial courage, because the latter is often the 
- cause of ruin and desolation to whole nations, whereas 
the former is always beneficent and useful. ™ He 
_was sensible, that good laws contribute very much to 
_ the forming and preserving of good manners; but, 
_ in his opinion, the prince by his example was to be 
_a living law to his people. " Nor did he think a 
man worthy to reign over others, unless he was more 
wise and virtuous than those he governed: ° he was 
also persuaded, that the surest means for a prince to 
_ gain the respect of his courtiers, and of such as ap- 
_ proached his person, was to have so much regard 
_ for them, as never to do or to say any thing before 
a them contrary to the rules of decency and good 
_ manners. 

_ ? Liberality he looked upon as a virtue truly royal ; 
nor did he think there was any thing great* or valu- 
able in riches, but the pleasure of distributing them 
to others. 4“ have prodigious riches,” says he to 
_ his conrtiers, “ I own, and J am glad the world knows 
it; but you may assure yourselves, they are as much 
_ yours as mine. For to what end should I heap up 
wealth? For my own use, and to consume it my- 
self? That would be impossible, even if I desired it. 
No: the chief end I aim at is to have it in my power 
to reward those who serve the public faithfully, and 
to succour and relieve those that will acquaint me 
- with their wants and necessities.” cai 
E * Croesus one day represented to him, that by con- 
- tinual Jargesses he would at last make himself poor, 
whereas he might have amassed infinite treasures, 
and have been the richest prince in the world. 
“ And to what sum,” replied Cyrus, “do you think 
those treasures might have amounted?” Creesus 
‘m]bid. p. 204, 
rlbid. p. 209. 
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named a certain sum, which was immensely great. . 


‘Cyrus thereupon ordered a short note to be written 
to the lords of his court, in which it was signified to 
them, that he had occasion for money. . Immediately 
a much larger sum was brought to him than Croesus 
had mentioned. “ Look here,” says Cyrus to him, 
“here are my treasures; the chests | keep my riches 
in, are the hearts and affection of my subjects.” 

But much as he esteemed liberality, be laid a still 
greater stress upon kindness and condescension, afla- 
bility and humanity, which are qualities still more 





engaging, and more apt to acquire the affection of a. 


people ;—which is properly to reign. For a prince 
to be more generous than others in giving, when he 


surprising or so extraordinary, as to descend ina 
manner from the throne, and to put himself upon a 
level with his subjects. 


was the worship of the gods, and a respect for reli- 
gion. Upon this therefore he thought himself obliged 
to bestow his first and principal care, as soon as he 
became more at leisure, and more master of his time, 
by the conquest of Babylon. He began by establish- 
ing a number of magi, to sing daily a morning service 
of praise to the honour of the gods, and to offer sacri- 
fices; which was always practised amongst them in 
succeeding ages. 

The prince’s disposition quickly became, as is 
usual, the prevailing disposition among his people, 
and his example became the rule of their conduct. 
The Persians, who saw that Cyrus’s reign had been 
but one continued chain and series of prosperity and 
success, believed that by serving the gods as he did, 
they should be blessed with the like happiness and 
prosperity: besides, they were sensible it was the 
surest way to please their prince, and to make their 
court to him successfully. Cyrus, on the other hand, 
was extremely glad to find them have such senti- 
ments, being convinced, that whosoever sincerely 
fears and worships God, will at the same time be 
faithful to his king, and preserve an inviolable at- 
tachment to his person, and to the welfare of the 
state. All this is excellent, but is only true and real 
in the true religion. 

‘ Cyrus being resolved to establish his chief resi- 
dence at Babylon, a powerful city, which could not 
be very well affected towards him, thought it neces- 
sary to be more cautious than he had been hitherto, 
in regard to the safety of his person. The most dan- 
gerous hours for princes within their palaces, and 
the most likely for treasonable attempts upon their 
lives, are those of bathing, eating, and sleeping. He 
determined therefore to suffer nobody to be near him 
at those times, but such persons on whose fidelity he 
could absolutely rely; and on this account he thought 
eunuchs preferable to all others; because, as they 
had neither wives, children, nor families, and be- 
sides were generally despised on account of the 

@ Ibid. p. 225. rIbid. 1. viii. p. 210. *Ibid. p. 204. 

tIbid. 1. vii. p. 196. 
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is infinitely more rich than they, has nothing in it so. 


* But what Cyrus preferred to all other things, 
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<oe. meanness of ‘en birth and thei ignominy of thee 
___ condition, they were engaged by every consideration 
~ to attach themselves solely to their masters, on whose 


count alone it was, that they possessed either wealth 
- or consequence. Cyrus therefore intrusted all the 
offices of his household: to eunuchs: and, this. prac- 
tice, which was not unknown before his time, thence- 
forth became the general custom of all the eastern 
countries. ; 

It is well known, that in after times it prevailed 
also amongst the Roman emperors, with whom the 
eunuchs were the reigning all powerful favourites ; 

nor is it any wonder. It was very natural for the 
prince, after having confided his: person to their care, 
_ and experieaced their zeal, fidelity, and merit, to en- 
trust: them also with the management of some public 
‘business, and by degrees to give himself up to them. 
These expert courtiers knew how to improve those 
favourable moments, when sovereigns, delivered from. 
the weight of their dignity which is a burden to 
them, become men, and familiarize themselves with 
_ their officers; and: by this policy, having got posses- 
‘ss sion of their masters’ minds and confidence, they 
came te possess great influence at court, to have the 
_ administration of public affairs, and the disposal. of 
employments and honours, and to arrive themselves 
at the highest offices and dignities in the state. 

" But the good emperors, such as Alexander Seve- 
rus, held the eunuchs in abhorrence, looking upon 
them as creatures sold, and attached only to. their 
fortune ; enemies by principle to. the public good; 

_ persons whose sole view was to get possession of the 
prince’s mind, to conceal the knowledge of public 
business as much as possible from him, to preclude 








access to him from any person of real merit, and to. 


__ keep him:shut up and imprisoned, in a manner, witb- 
in the narrow circle of three or four officers, who 
had an entire ascendancy and dominion over him: 
Claudentes principem suum, et agentes ante omma ne 

quid. scial. 

x When Cyrus had established. his redislatlona in 
every thing relating to the government, he resolved 
to show himself publicly to. his own people, and to 
his newly conquered subjects, in. a solemn, august 
ceremony: of religion, by marching in a pompous 
cavalcade to the places consecrated to the gods, in 
order to offer sacrifices to them. In. this procession 
Cyrus thought fit to display all possible spiendour 
and magnificence, to catch and dazzle the eyes of 
the people. This was the first time that prince ever 
aimed at procuring respect towards himself, not only 
by the attractions of virtue, (says the historian ») but 
by such an external pomp as was calculated to attract 

= the multitude, and work like a * charm or enchant- 
. ment upon their imaginations. He ordered the 
superior officers of the Persians and allies to attend 
him, and. gave each of them a dress: after the Median 
fashion, that is to say, long robes which hung down 





«Lamprid. in vita Alex. Sever. 


=Cyrop. I. viii. p. 213, 220. yIbid. p. 206. 
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‘with gold and. silver. — 
lite their whole fortune depended, and on whose ac- - 


. ranged in the same order. 













to the. feet.. These ¥ were of various. colours, all ol A 
the finest and brightest dye, and richly embroidered _ 
Besides those that were for 
themselves, he gave them others, very splendid see 
but less costly, to present to the subaltern officers, 

It was on this occasion the Persians first dressed 
themselves after the manner of the Medes. and be- 
gan to imitate them in colouring their eyes to make 
them. appear more sparkling, and in painting their 
faces in order to enliven their complexions. 

When. the day appointed for the ceremony was 
come, the whole company assembled at the king’s 
palace by break of day. Four thousand of the guards, 
drawn up four deep, placed themselves in front of 
the palace, and two thousand. on the two sides of it 
The whole cavalry were 
also drawn out, the Persians on the right, and the 
allies on the left. The chariots of war were ranged 
half on one side and half on the other. As soon as” 
the palace gates were opened, a great number of 
bulls of exquisite beauty were led out by four and 
four ; these were to be sacrificed to Jupiter and the 
other gods, according to ceremonies prescribed by: — 
the magi. Next followed the horses that were to be 
sacrificed to the Sun: immediately after them a white 
chariot, crowned with flowers, the pole of which was 
gilt: this was to be offered to Jupiter. ‘Then came 
a second chariot of the same colour, and adorned in 
the same manner, to: be offered to the Sun. After 
these followed a third, the horses of which were 
caparisoned with scarlet housings. Behind came the 
men who carried the sacred fire on a large hearth. 
When all these were on their march, Cyrus himself - 
began to appear upon his car, with his upright tiara. 
upon his head, encircled with a royal diadem. His ~ 
under tunic was of purple mixed with white, which 
was a colour peculiar to kings. Over his. other gar- 
ments he wore a large purple cloak. His hands were _ 
uncovered. A little below him sat his master of the oh 
horse, who was of a comely stature, but not so tall as _ 
Cyrus, for which reason the height of the latter 
appeared still more advantageously. As soon.as the — 
people perceived the prince, they all fell prostrate 
before him, and worshipped him; whether it was, 
that certain persons appointed on purpose,and placed 
at proper distances, led others on. by their example, ih 
or that the people were moved todo it of theirown 
accord, being struck with the appearance of so much 
pomp and magnificence, and with so many awfu 
circumstances of majesty and splendour. The Per- - — 
sians had never prostrated themselves in this manner — 
before Cyrus, till on this occasion. 

When Cyrus’s chariot was come out of the palace, 
the four thousand guards began to march: the other 
two thousand moved at the same time, and placed a 
themselves on each side of the chariot. The eu. 
nuchs, or great officers of the king’s household, to the _ 
number of three hundred, richly clad, with javelins Z 
in their hands, and mounted upon stately Dore 


* AG Kui enrayene iat Were - xpfivae airag. — - 








ned eeatieny y cater the ehitrtote: vie tel 
led two hundred horses of the king’s stable, 
ch of them having embroidered furniture and bits 
gold. Next came the Persian cavalry, divided 
0 four. bodies, each consisting of ten thousand 
men; then the Median horse, and after those the 
cavalry of the allies. The chariots of war, four a- 
breast, closed the procession. 
~ When they came to the fields consecrated to the 
ds, they offered their sacrifices first to Jupiter, and 
then to the Sun. ‘To the honour of the first were 
burnt bulls, and to the honour of the second, horses. 
They likewise sacrificed some victims to the Earth, 
cording to the appointment of the magi; then to 
he demi-gods, the patrons and protectors of * Syria. 
In order to afford the people some recreation after 
this g grave and solemn ceremony, Cyrus thought fit 
that it should conclude with games, and horse and 
chariot races. The place where they were was large 
and. spacious. He ordered a certain portion of it to 
4 be marked ont, about five f stadia, and proposed 
_ prizes for the victors of each nation, which were 
_ to encounter separately and among themselves. He 
himself won the prize in the Persian horse-races, 
for nobody was so complete a horgeman as he. 
Whe chariots ran but two at a time, one against 
3 another. 
This kind of procession continued a long time 
"afterwards amongst the Persians, except only that 
it was not always attended with sacrifices. All the 
= eeremonies being ended, they returned to the city in 
if ‘the same order. 
+. * Some days after, Cyrus, to celebrate the victory 
be had: obtained in. the horse-races, gave a great 
entertainment to all the chief officers, as well fo- 
reigners as Medes and Persians. ‘They had never 
yet seen any thing of the kind so sumptuous and 
magnificent. At the conclusion of the feast he made 
every one a noble present ; so that they all went home 
with hearts overflowing with joy, admiration, and 
gratitude; and all-powerful as he was, master of all 
the East, and of so many kingdoms, he did not think 
it derogatory to his majesty to conduct the whole 
company to the door of his apartment. Such were 
he manners of those ancient times, when men under- 
stood how to unite great simplicity with the highest 
_ degree of human grandeur. 
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ARTICLE Ill. 
LON TO THE TIME OF HIS DEATH. 


ie: Sakgne of Baby lon, did not imitate boee example 
most other conqucrors, who sully the glory of their 
ories by a voluptuous and effeminate life; to 
*Cyrop. = viii. p. 220—224, albid. p. 227. 

| *Cyrop. 1. vill. p, 232. Ibid. p. 280. 
TS x *Dan. Vis 2, 3. 








THE HISTORY OF CYRUS, FROM THE TAKING OF BABY- 





they have gone through. He thought it incumbent _ 


upon him to maintain his reputation by the same: — 


methods he had acquired it, that is, by a sadam = 
conduct, by a laborious and active life, and aconstant = 
application to the duties of his high station 


SECT. 1. Cyrus takes a journey into Persia. Al as 


return from thence to Babylon, he forms a plan 


government for the whole empires Daniel's oe it 


and power. 


@Wuen Cyrus jadged he had sufficiently vents is 
his affairs at Babylon, he thought proper to take a 
journey into Persia. In his way thither he went — 
through Media, to visit his uncle Cyaxares, to whom he 
carried very magnificent presents; telling him at the 


same time that he would find a mote palace at Baby- _ “i 


lon, all ready prepared for him, whenever he would 
please to go thither; and that he was to look upon — 
that city as his own. Indeed Cyrus, as long as his» 
uncle lived, held the empire only in co- partnership — 
with him, ‘though he had entirely conquered and 
acquired it by his own valour. { Nay, so fardidhe _ ‘x Z 
carry his complaisance, that he ‘et his uncle enjoy — 


the first rank. 


It is Cyaxares, who is called in Scrip- 


ture Darius the Mede; and we shall find, that under 
his reign, which lasted but two years, Daniel had_ 
several revelations. It appears, that Cyrus, when he — 
returned from Persia, carried Cyaxares with him to 


Babylon. 


yes 3p a= 


When they were arrived there, they concerte¢ 
segcbes a scheme of government for the whole em- 
pire. > They divided it into a hundred and twenty 
provinces. ° And that the prince’s orders might be 
conveyed with the greater expedition, Cyrus caused 
post-houses to be erected at proper distances, where 
the couriers, that travelled day and night, found | 
horses always ready, and by that means seHfoHined 2 
their journeys with incredible dispatch. ° The 
government of these provinces was given to those 


persons that had assisted Cyrus most, and rendered ~ 


him the greatest service in the war. ° Over these | 
governors were appointed three superinténdants, - 
who were always to reside at court, and to whom 
the governors were to give an account from time to _ 
time of every thing that passed in their respective © 
provinces, and from whom they were to receive the 
prince’s orders and instructions: so that these three 
principal ministers had the superintendency over, 
and the chief administration of, the affairs of the 


| whole empire. 


Of these three, Daniel was made the 


chief. He highly deserved such a preference, not 
only on account of his great wisdom, which was 
celebrated throughout all the East, and had been 
displayed in a distinguished manner at Belshazzar’s 


“ Among the ancients, Syria is often put for Assyria. 
t A little above half a mile. 


¢ A. M. 3466. 


Before J. C. 538, 
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| which they tency they many athy abandon themselves 
| after their past toils, and the long ‘course of hardships _ 
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| _» prised, accused, and cast into the den of lions. 





Reencuiante experience. For at that time it was 

_ full sixty-seven ycars, from the fourth of Nabuchodo- 

. hosor, that he had been employed as prime minister 
of the kings of Babylon. 

AS this distinction made him the second person 

in the empire, and placed him immediately under 
_ the king, the other courtiers conceived so great a 
jealousy of him, that they conspired to destroy him. 
_ As there was no hold to be taken of him, unless it 
were on account of the law of his God, to which 
_ they knew him inviolably attached, they obtained an 
_ edict from Darius, whereby all persons were forbid- 
den to ask any thing whatsoever, for the space of 
thirty days, either of ¢ any god or any man, save of the 
king; and that upon pain of being cast into the den 
of lions. Now, as Daniel was saying his usual prayers, 
with his face turned towards Jerusalem, he was sur- 
But 
being miraculously preserved, and coming out safe 
and unhurt, his accusers were thrown in and imme- 
diately devoured by those animals. This event still 


augmented Daniel’s credit and reputation. 


Eo Towards the end of the same year, which was 
reckoned the first of Darius the Mede, Daniel, know- 


. ing, by the computation be made, that the seventy 


years of Judah’s captivity, determined by the pro- 
- phet Jeremiah, were drawing towards an end, prayed 


= earnestly to God, that he would vouchsafe ie remem- 


ber his people, rebuild Jerusalem, and look with an 
eye of mercy upon his holy city, and the sanctuary 
he had placed therein. Upon which the angel Ga- 
_ briel assured him in a vision, not only of the de- 
_liverance of the Jews from their temporal captivity, 
but likewise of another deliverance much more con- 


siderable, namely, a deliverance from the bondage of 


sin and Satan, which God would procure to his 


~~ church, and which was to be accomplished at the 








end of seventy weeks, that were to elapse from the 
time the order should be given for the rebuilding of 
Jerusalem, that is, after the space of four hundred 
and ninety years. For taking each day for a year, 

- according to the language used sometimes in- holy 
~ Scripture, those seventy weeks of years made up ex- 
actly four hundred and ninety years. 

4 Cyrus, upon his return to Babylon, had given 
orders for all his forces to join him there. On the 
general review made of them, he found they con- 
sisted of a hundred and twenty thousand horse, of 
two thousand chariots armed with scythes, and six 
hundred thousand foot. When he had furnished the 
garrisons with so many of them as were necessary 
for the defence of the several parts of the empire, 
he marched with the remainder into Syria, where he 
regulated the affairs of that province, and then sub- 
dued all those countries as far as the Red Sea, and 
the confines of Athiopia. 

It was probably in this interval of time that Da- 
niel was cast into the den of lions, and miracu- 


fDan. vi. 4—27. eId. ix. 1—27.. »Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 233. 
iCic. ]..i. de Div. n. 46. Isa. xliv. xlv. Ezra i. 1—4. 
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“feast, but likewise on account of his great age, ads 
















ously delivered ne shen as we have ust ne 
Jated. ie 
Perhaps in the same ieee oye were. ae fie 
mous pieces of gold coined, which are called Darics, 
from the name of Darius thé Mede, which for their 
fineness and beauty were for several ages preferred 
to all other money enone se the Raus 


SECT. Il. The beginning of the united Ripe of. the : 
Persians and Medes. The famous edict of ee 5 
Daniel's prophecies. oe 


Here, properly speaking, begins. the empire of the 
Persians and Medes united aadcs one and the same _ 
authority. This empire, from Cyrus the first king ~_ 
and founder of it, to Darius Codomannus, who was _ 
vanquished by Alexander the Great, lasted for the — 
space of two hundred and six years, namely, from 
the year of the world 3468 to the year 3674. But 
in this volume, (octavo edition,) I propose to speak _ 
only of the first three kings: and little remains to be — 
said of the founder of this new empire. oSet 

* Cyrus. Cyaxares dying at the end of two. es 
years, and Cambyses likewise ending his days in 
Persia, Cyrus returned to Babylon, and took upon — 
him the government of the empire. a 

i The years of Cyrus’s reign are’‘computed diffe- 
rently.. Some make it thirty years, beginning from 
his first setting out from Persia, at the head of an _ 
army, to succour his uncle Cyaxares: others make ; 
it to be but seven years, because they date it only | 


from the time, when, by the death of Cyaxares and — 


Cambyses, he became sole monarch of the ee : 
empire. . Te ed 
In the first of these seven years precisely, expired 
the. seventieth year of the Babylonish captivity, _ 
when Cyrus published the famous edict whereby the 
Jews were permitted to return to Jerusalem. There — 
is no question but this edict was obtained by the 
care and solicitations of Daniel, who possessed great. 
influence at court. That he might the more effectu-. 
ally induce the king to grant him this request, he _ 
showed him undoubtedly” the prophecies of Isaiah, *. 
wherein, above two hundred years before his birth, oe 
he was, marked out by name asa prince appointed by. Be 
God to be a great conqueror, and to reduce a multi- — 
tude of nations under his dominion; and at the same 
time to be the deliverer of the captive Jews, by or- 
dering their temple to be rebuilt, and Jerusalem ane 

Judea to be repossessed by their ancient inhabitants. 
I think it not improper in this place to insert that 
edict at length, which is certainly the most glorious — 
circumstance in the life of Cyrus, and for which it 
may be presumed God had endowed him with so 
many heroic-virtues, and blessed him with such an 
uninterrupted series of glorious victories and success. — 
'“ In the first year of Cyrus, king of Persia, that 
the word of the Lord by the ‘mouth of pecnviata 


* As M. 3468. B fered: Cc. Sig 
ie 


va. S 





ia, that he ass a ba ti 
kingdom, and put it also in writing, 


s says Cyrus, king of Persia, the bend. 


of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
h, and he hath charged me to build him a house 
Jerusalem, which is in Judah. Who is there 
among you of all his people? his God be with him, 
nd let "him go up to Jerusalem, which is in Judah, 
and build the house of the Lord God of Isracl, he is 
; true God, which is in Jerusalem. And wh oso- 
r remaineth in any place where he sojourneth, 
et the men of his place help him with silver, and 
with gold, and with goods, and with beasts, heside 
e free-will offering for the house of God that is in 
erusalem.” 


Cyrus at the same time restored to the Jews all 


vessels of the temple of the Lord, which Nabu- 
donosor had brought from Jerusalem, and placed 
the temple of his god. Shortly after the Jews 
arted under the conduct of Zerobabel to return 
to their own country. 
™m The Samaritans, who had long been the declared 
vemies of the Jews, did all they possibly could to 
nder the building of the temple; and though they 


uld not alter Cyrus’s decree, yet they so far pre- | 


d by bribes and under-hand dealings with the 
ters and other officers concerned therein, as to 
obstruct the execution of it ; 


the building went on very slowly. 
Bott: ti 


execution of this decree so long “retarded, that in the 
third year of Cyrus, in the first month of that year, 
Daniel gave himself up fo mourning and fasting for 


ree weeks together. He was then near the river 
Tigris in Persia. When this time of fasting was 
nded, he saw the vision concerning the succession 
the kings of Persia, the empire of the Mecedo- 
, and the conquests of the Romans. This reve- 
jation is related in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth. 
pters of the prophecies of Daniel, of which I 

J soon speak. 
_ * By what we find in the conclusion of the last 
chapter, we have reason to conjecture, that he died 


n after; and indeed his great age makes it un-- 


ly that he could live much longer ; for at this 
e he must have been at least eighty-five years of 
, if we suppose him to have been twelve when he 
carried to Babylon with the other captives; and 
e suppose him to have been eighteen years of 
at that time: from that early age he had given 
roofs of wisdom, more than human, in the judg- 
t of Susannah. He was ever afterwards very 
+h esteemed by all the princes who reigned at 
bylon, and was always employed by them with 

stinction i in the administration of their affairs. 
Daniel’s 's wisdom did not only reach to things di- 
a: Xt 13> As M. 3470. Before J. C. 534. 

PDan. viii. 27. qld. iv. 
sPag. 135. 
ay we the end be; for thon shalt rest and 
end , days. - aVan. + xii. is 











so that for several years 


It seems to have been through grief at seeing the 








igegce 


| vine and political, but also to arts and sciences, and 
|| particularly to that of. architecture. 


°. Josephus 
speaks of a famous edifice built by him at t Susa, in 
the manner of a castle, which he says ctill existed 
in his time, finished with such wonderfu art, that it 
then seemed as fresh and beautiful as if it had been 
but newly built. Within this palace the Persian 


of the founder, the keeping of it was committed to 
one of the Jewish nation, even to the time of Jose- 
phus. It was a common tradition in those parts for 
many ages, that Daniel died in that { city, and there 
they shew his monument even to ‘this day. It - ca 

certain, that he used to go thither from time to time, ie 
and he himself tells us, that *“ he did the king’s bu- 
siness there,” that is, was governor for the king of 
Babylon. ae 


aoe? he 


Reflections upon Daniel’s prophecies. — 


I have hitherto deferred making any reflections 
upon the prophecies of Daniel, which certainly to 
any reasonable mind are a very convincing proof of 
the truth of our religion. 41 shall not dwell upon 
that which personally related to Nebuchadnezz 
and foretold in what manner, for the punishment 
his pride, he should be reduced to the condition 
the beasts of the field, and after a certain number of 
years restored again to his understanding and to his” fe 
throne. It is well known the matter happened ex. — 
actly according to Daniel’s prediction: the king — 
himself relates it in a declaration addressed to all the. 
people and nations of his empire. Was it possible — 
for Daniel to ascribe such a manifesto or proclama- 
tion to Nebuchadnezzar, if it had not been genuine; 
to speak of it, as having been sent into all the pro- 
vinces, if nobody had seen it; and in the midst of - 
Babylon, that was full of both Jews and Gentiles, to _ 
publish an attestation of such importance, and so in- 
jurious to the king, the falsehood of which must hae 
been notorious to all the world ? 

| shall content myself with representing ro 
briefly, and under one and the same point of view, — 
the prophecies of Daniel, which designate the suc-_ 
cession of the four great empires, and which for that 
reason have an essential and necessary relation to — 
the subject matter of this work, which is no other 
than the history of those very empires. me 

" The first of these prophecies has reference to che 
dream which Nebuchadnezzar had, of an image com-_ 
posed of different metals, gold, silver, brass, and 
iron; which image was broken in pieces, and beaten 
as small as dust by a little stone from the mountain, — 
which afterwards became itself a mountain of extra-— 
ordinary height and magnitude. This dream I have 
already * recited at large. op e,, 

About fifty || years after, the same Daniel saw 





_t So it ought to be read, according to St. Jerom, who relates 
the same fact; Comm. in Dan. viii. 2. and not Ecbatana, as it is 
now read in the text of Josephus. 

Now called Tuster. 
i This was the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon. Dan. vii 
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180 


beasts which came out of the sea. 
a lion, and had eagles’ wings ; 
bear; the third was like a leopard, which had four 


speaking great things, and this horn became greater 


of days, that is, the everlasting God, came, and sit- 
ting upon his throne surrounded with a thousand 


power and “ dominion which shall not pass away, and 
a kingdom which shall not be destroyed.” 


of which the image was composed, 


also agreed, that these four monarchies were those of 


and founder of that monarchy. 


_ setteth up kings. 





another vision very like that which | have just been | 


speaking of: this was the vision of the four large 
The first was like 
the second was like a 


heads; the fourth and last, still more strong and 
terrible than the other, had great iron teeth; “it de- 
voured and brake in pieces, vand stamped the resi- 
due with his feet. From the midst of the ten horns, 
which this beast had, there came up a little one, 
which had eyes like those of a man, and a mouth 


than the other ; the same horn made war with the 
saints, and prevailed against them, until the Ancient 


millions of angels, pronounced an irreversible judg 
ment upon the four beasts, whose time and duration 
he had determined, and gave the Son of Man power 
over all the nations, and all the tribes, an everlasting 


It is generally agreed, that the different metals 
and the four 
beasts that came out of the sea, signified so many 
different monarchies, which were to succeed one 
another, to be successively destroyed by each other, 
and to give place to the eternal empire of Jesus: 
Christ for whom alone they had subsisted. It is 





the Babylonians, of the Persians and Medes united, 
of the Macedonians, and the * Romans. This is 


plainly demonstrated by the very order of their suc- 


cessions But where did Daniel see this succession 
and this order? Who could reveal the changes of 
empires to him, but He only who is the master of 
times and monarchies, who has determined every 


‘thing by his own decrees, and who. by a supernatural 
revelation imparts the knowledge of them to whom 


he pleases ?f 

t In the following chapter this prophet speaks with 
still greater clearness and precision. For after 
having represented the Persian and Macedonian mo- 
narchies under the figure of two beasts, he thus 
expounds his meaning in the plainest manner: The 
ram, which hath two unequal horns, représents the 
king of the Medes and Persians; the goat, which 
overthrows and tramples him under his feet, is the 
king of the Grecians; and the great horn, which that 
animal has between his eyes, represents the first king 
How did Daniel see 
that the Persian empire should be composed of two 
different nations, Medes and Persians 3 and that this 
empire stould be destroyed by the power of the 





t Dan. chap: viii. 

«Dan. xi. 5—45. * S. Hieron. in Procem. ad Com. in Dan, 

* Some interpreters, instead of the Romans, substitute the kings 
of Syria and Egypt, Alexander’s snecessors. 

+ He changeth the times and the seasons: he removeth and 
He revealeth the deep and secret things ; and 
the light dwelleth with him. Dan. ii. 24,22. 

t And a mighty king shall stand up, that shall rule with great 
dominion: and his kingdom. shall be divided towards the four 


MISTORY ‘oF CYRUS. 


Grecians? How did ie foresee the side of ted 


ander’s conquests, which he so aptly describes. 
by saying, that “he touched not the ground?” How 
did he learn that Alexander should not have any 
successor equal to himself, and that the first monarch 
of the Grecian empire should be likewise the most. 
powerful ? { By what other light than that of divine 
revelation, cotild he discover that Alexander would 
have no son to succeed him; that his empire would 
be dismembered and divided into four principal 
kingdoms ; and his, successors would be of his nation, 
but not of his blood; and that out of the ruins of a 


monarchy so suddenly formed, several states would | 


be established, of which some would be in the east, 
others in the west, some in the south, and others in 
the north? 

The particulars of the facts foretold in the remains 
der of the eighth, and _in the eleventh chapter, are 
no less astonishing. How could Daniel, in Cyrus’s 
reign, || foretell, that the fourth of Cyrus’s successors 


should gather § together all his forces to attack the — 


Grecian states? How could this prophet, who lived 


so long before the time of the Maccabees, particularly ~ 


describe all the persecutions which Antiochus would 


bring upon the Jews; the manner of his abolishing . 


the sacrifices which were daily offered in the temple 
of Jerusalem; the profanation of that holy place, 
by setting up an idol therein; and the vengeance 
which God would inflict on him for it? "How could he, 
in the first year of the Persian empire, foretell the 


wars which Alexander’s successors would wage with _ 


one another in the kingdoms of Syria and Egy pt, 


their mutual invasions of one another’s territories, ry 


their insincerity in their treaties, and their alliances 
by marriage, which could only be made to cloak their 
fraudulent and perfidious designs? 

I leave to the intelligent ‘and religious reader to 
draw the conclusion which naturally results from 


these predictions of Daniel; so clear and express, — 


that * Porphyry, a professed enemy of the Christa 
religion, could find no other way of disputing the 
divine origin of them, than by pretending that they 


were written after the events, and were rather a — 


narration of things past, than a prediction of things - 
to come. 

Before I conclude this article of Daniel’s prophecies, 
1 must desire the reader to remark what an opposl- 
tion the Holy Ghost has put between the empires of 
the world and the kingdom of Jesus Christ. In the 
former, every thing appears great, splendid, and 
magnificent. Strength, power, glory, and majesty, 
seem to be their natural attendants. In them we 
easily discern those great warriors, those famous con- 
querors, those thunderbolts of war, who spread ter- 


aE ENE oe ee eee 
winds of heaven, and not to his posterity, nor according to his 


dominion which he ruled. Dan. xi. 3, 4. Four kingdoms shall 
stand up out of the nation, but not in his power. Dan. viii. 22.._ 


|| Behold, there shall stand up yet three kings in Persia, and the | 


fourth shall be far richer than they all; and by his strength 


through his riches he shall stir up all against the realm ae Grecia e 


Dan. xi. 2. 
r Xerxes 
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\d leopards, whose sole attribute is to tear in 
to devour, and to destroy.. What an image 
nd picture is this of conquerors! How admirably 
loes it instruct us to lessen the ideas we are apt to 
form, as well of empires, as of their founders or go- 
vernors ! 
4et_us consider its origin and first rise, or carefully 
examine its progress and growth at all times, and we 
shall find that weakness and meanness, if I] may be 
allowed to say so, have always outwardly been its 
striking characteristics. It is the leaven, the grain 
_ of mustard-seed, the little stone cut out of the moun- 
tain, And yet, in reality, there is no true greatness 
_ but in this empire. The eternal Word is the foun- 
_ der and the king thereof. All the thrones of the 
earth come to pay homage to his, and to bow them- 
_ selves before him. The design of his reign is to 
save mankind; to make them eternally happy ; ; and 
to form to insert a nation of saints and just persons, 
who may all of them be so many kings and conque- 
rors. It is for their sakes only that the whole world 
doth subsist ; and when the number of them shall be 
~ complete, yé Then,” says St. Paul, “ cometh the end 
_ and consummation of all things, whos Jesus Christ 
© hall have delivered up the kingdom to God, even the 
_ Father; when he shall have ‘put down ail rule, and 
ag : all authority and power.” 

Can a writer, who sees in the prophecies of Dan- 
- jel that the several empires of the world, after having 
 subsisted during the time determined for them by 
the sovereign Disposer of kingdoms, do all terminate 
and centre in the empire of Jesus Christ ; cana wri- 
ter, I say, amidst all these profane objects, forbear 
_ turning his eyes now and then towards that great 
and divine one, and not have it always in view, at 
% least at a distance, as the end and consummation of 


all othe-s? 
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SECT. fll. The last years of Cyrus. The death of 


maim: that Prince. 


_  *Leg us return to Cyrus. Being equally beloved 

_ by his “wn natural subjects, and by. those of the con- 
quered nations, he peaceably enjoyed the fruits of 
his labours and victories. His empire was bounded 
= on the east by the river Indus, on the north by the 

© Caspian and Huxine seas, on the west by the Augean 
sea and on the south by Ethiopia and the sea of 
Arabia, He established his residence in the midst 
of aJl these countries, spending generally seven 
months of the year at Babylonin the winter season 
because of the warmth of that climate, three months 





pel Cor. xy. 24. 2 Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 233, &c. 
‘Cyrus quidem apud Xenophontem eo sermone, quem mori- 
ouit, cum admodum senex esset, negat se unquam sensisse 
m suam imbecilliorem factam, quam adolescentia fuis- 


_In the empire of Jesus Christ it is quite otherwise. | 





som nothing could withstand. f 
they are represented as wild beasts, as bears, | 


| successor; and left the other, whose name was Ta- 
| noxares, several very considerable governments. 
gave them both excellent instructions, by represent: 


et Susa in ee spring, ea two. ee at Ecbatana 











| rated from it. a. 
shall remain after death, at least fear the gods who - | 


_ become weaker i in his old age ‘than i in his youth.—Cic. de Benect: 


therefore,” said he, “my dear children, in the name 


buried you in obscurity, but have exposed you upon 






during the heat of the summer. 

Seven years being spent in this state of tranquillity, 
Cyrus returned into Persia, for the seventh time after 
his accession to the whole monarchy : and this shows — 
that he used to go regularly into Persia once a year. . 
Cambyses had been now dead for some time, and 
Cyrus himself was grown pretty old, being at this 
time about seventy years of age ; thirty of whichhad 
elapsed since his being first made general of the Per- = 
sian forces, nine from the taking of Babylon, and 
seven from his beginning to reign alone after the : a 
death of Cyaxares. - 
" To the very last he * enjoyed a vigorous state of 
health, which was the fruit of the sober and tempe- : 
rate ie which he had constantly led. And whereas — Bia: 
they, who give themselves up to drunkenness and © < 
deachery: often fee] all the infirmities of age, even 
whilst they are young ; Cyrus on the contrary, at a 
very advanced age, still enjoyed all the vigour and — 
advantages of youth. 

When he perceived the time of his death to draw 
nigh, he ordered his children, and the chicka 
of the state, to be assembled about him: and, after — 
having thanked the gods for all their favours towar ds 
him through the course of his life, and implored the 
like protection for his children, bis country, and his 
friends ; he declared his eldest son, Cambyses, his | 
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ing to them, that the main strength and support ot 
the throne was neither the vast extent of countries, 
nor the number of forces, nor immense riches; but 
a due respect for the gods, a good understanding — a 
between brethren, and the art of acquiring and pre. a 
serving true and faithful friends. “I conjure you, 


of the gods, to respect and love one another, if you 

mean to retain any desire to please me in future. — Fie 
For I do not think you will esteem me to be no longer 3 i: 
any thing, bécause you will not see me after my — 
death. You never saw my soul to this instant: you 
must have known, however, by its actions, that ity 
really existed. Do you believe, that honours would — 
still be paid to those whose bodies are now but ashes, 
if their souls had no longer any being or power? No, 
no, my-sons, I could never imagine, that the soul only 
lived Hilal: in a mortal body, and died when sepa- 
But if | mistake, and nothing of me | 


never die, who see all things, and whose power is : 
infinite. Fear them, and let that fear prevent you 
from ever doing, or deliberating to do, any thing 5 
contrary to religion and justice. Next to them, fear = 
mankind, and the ages to come. The gods have not 


set.” Cyrus, in that conversation which he had with Xenophon 
at his death, although very old, denies that he ever felt that he had 
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bay < a great theatre to the view of the whole universe. 
en If your actions are guiltless and upright, be assured 


eae _ they will augment your glory and power. As to my 

aoe _ body, my sons, when life has forsaken it, enclose it 
‘heither in gold nor silver, nor any other’ matter 
whatsoever. Restore it immediately to the earth. Can 
it be more happy than in being blended, and in a 
‘manner incorporated, with the benefactress and 
common mother of human kind?” After having 
_ given his hand to be kissed by all that were present, 
_ finding himself at the point of death, he added these 
last words : “Adieu, dear children ; may your lives 
be happy: carry my last remembrance to your mother, 
“ And for you, my faithful friends, as well absent as 
. present, receive this last farewell, *and may you 
live in peace.” After having said ‘this, he covered 
“his face, and died equally lamented by all his people. 

_ The order given by Cyrus to restore his body to the 
earth, is, in my opinion, worthy of observation. He 
~ would have thought it disgraced and injured, if en- 
closed in gold or “silver. Restore it to. the earth, says 
he. Where did that prince learn that it was from 
_ thence it derived its origin? Behold one of those 
precious traces of a tradition as old as the world. 
_ Cyrus, after having done good to his subjects during 
his whole life, demands to be incorporated with the 
earth, that benefactress of the human race, to per- 
_ petuate that good, in some measure, even after his 
aoe 





















Character and eulogy of Cyrus. 


queror, and the most accomplished prince, mentioned 
‘in profane history. He was possessed of all the 
qualities requisite to form a great man; wisdom, 

- moderation, courage, magnanimity, noble sentiments; 
a wonderful ability in managing men’s tempers and 
_ gaining their affections; a thorough knowledge of all 
the parts of the military art as far as that age had 
carried it; a vast extent of genius and capacity for 
forming, and re steadiness and prudence for exe- 
cuting, the greatest projects. 
_ It is very common for those heroes who shine in 
the ficld, and make a great figure in the time of 
action, to make but a very poor one upon other 
: pee asions, and in matters of a different nature. We 
‘are astonished, when we see them alone and without 
their armies, to find what a difference there is be- 
_tween a general and a great man; to see what low 
sentiments and mean actions they are capable of in 
private life; how they are influenced by jealousy, 
and governed by interest; how disagreeable and 
even ‘odious they render themselves by their haughty 
deportment and arrogance, which they think neces- 
sary to preserve their authority, and which only serve - 
to make them hated and despised. 

Cyrus had none of these defects. He appeared 
~ always the same, that is, always great, even in the 
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to lose by this condescending, humble demeanour, — 





~ Cyrus may justly be considered as the wisest con- | 


















Being tens of Nes 
of which real merit was the foundation and 
he thought of nothing more than to render himse x 
affable, and easy of access: and whatever he seemed _ 
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was abundantly compensated by the cordial affec- 
tion and sincere respect it procured him from his 
people. ak 
Never was any prince a greater master of the art. 
of insinuation, so necessary for those that govern, — 
and yet so little understood or practised. He knew ~ 
perfectly what advantages may result from a single © 
word rightly timed, from an obliging carriage, from 
a reason assigned at the same time that a command | 
is given, from a little praise in granting a favour, and —_ 
from softening a refusal with expressions of concern 
and good will. His history abounds with beauties = : 
this kind. 
He was rich in a sort of wealth which most sove- 
reigns want, who are possessed of every thing but» 
faithful friends, and whose indigence in that particu- 
lar is concealed by the splendour and affluence with 
which they are surrounded. {Cyrus was “ beloved, 
because he himself had a love for others:” for, has — 
a man any friends, or does he deserve to have any, . 
when he himself is void of friendship? Nothing is 
more interesting than to see in Xenophon the man- 
ner in which Cyrus lived and conversed with his 
friends ; always preserving as much dignity as was 
requisite to keep up a due decorum, and yet infinite- 
ly removed from that ill-judged haughtiness, which — 
deprives the great of the most innocent and agree- | 
able pleasure in life, that of conversing freely and 
sociably with persons of merit, though of an inferior 
station. Rom 
The use he made of his friends may serve as a ~ 
perfect model to all persons in authority. *’They 
had received from bim not only the liberty, but an 
express command to tell him whatever they thought. 
And though he was much superior to all his officers 
in understanding, yet he never undertook any thing 
without asking their advice: and whatever was to ~ 
be done, whether it was to reform any thing in the 
government, to make some change in the army, or to 
form a new enterprise, he would always have every — 
man speak his sentiments, and would often make use 
of them to correct his own: so different was he from 
the person mentioned by ° 'Tacitus,-who thought it a ~ 
“sufficient reason for rejecting the most excellent 
project or advice, that it did not proceed from him- 
self:” Concilit, quamvis egregu, quod ipse non afferet, 
inimicuse ; 
° Cicero observes, that “during the whole time of _ 
Cyrus’s government, he was never r heard to speak one 
rough or angry word :” Cujus summo im imperio nemo 
unguam verbum ullum aspirius audivit. What a great 
encomium for a prince is comprehended in that short 
sentence !.Cyrus must have been a very great master — 
of himself, to be able, in the midst of so much agita i 
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‘happiness of his people : 
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tion, and in spite of all the intoxicating effects of 


sovereign power, always to preserve his mind in such 
a state of calmness and composure, that no crosses, 
disappointments, or unforeseen accidents, should ever 
ruffle its tranquillity, or provoke him to utter any | 


harsh or offensive expression. 


But what was still greater in him, and more truly 
royal than all this, was his steadfast persuasion, that 
all his labours and endeavours ought to tend to the 


‘iving, or a magnificent table, that a king ought to 


distinguish himself from his subjects, but by a supe- 


riority of merit in every kind, and particularly by a 
constant, indefatigable care and vigilance to promote 
their interests, and to secure to them tranquillity and 
plenty. 
coursing with his courtiers upon the duties of a king, 
that a prince ought to consider himself as a * 
herd; (the image under which both sacred and _ pro- 
fane antiquity represented good kings,) and that he 
ought to have the same vigilance, care, and goodness. 


“It is his duty,” says he, “to watch, that his people | 
may live in safety and quiet; to burden himself with | 
anxieties and cares, that they may be exempt from | 
them; to choose whatever is salutary for them, and | 


remove what is hurtful and prejudicial; to place his 
delight in seeing them increase and multiply, and 
valiantly expose his own person for their defence 
and protection. “This,” says he, ~ is the natural idea, 
and the just image of a good king. It is reasonable 


at the same time, that his subjects should render him | 


all the service he stands in need of; but it is still 
more reasonable, that he should labour to make them 
happy; because it is for that very end that he is 
their king, as much as it is the end and office of a 


shepherd to take care of his flock.” 


Indeed, to be the guardian of the commonwealth, 
and to & king 5 to be for the people, and to be their 
sovereign, is but one and the same thing. A man is 
born for others, when he is born to govern, because 
the reason and end of governing others is only to be 
useful and serviceable to them. The very basis and 
foundation of the condition of princes is, not to be- 
leng to themselves: the very characteristic of their 


greatness is, that they are consecrated to the public | 


good. ‘They may properly be considered as a light, 
which is placed on high, only to diffuse and shed ‘its 
beams on every thing below. Are such sentiments 
as these derogatory to the dignity of the regal state ? 

It was by the concurrence of all these virtues that 
Cyrus succeeded in founding such an extensive em- 


pire in so short a time; that he peaceably enjoyed 


? 


the fruits of his conquests for so many years; that 
_ he made. hiraself so much esteemed and beloved, not | 
only by his own natural subjects, but by all the na- | 


tions he had conquered; that after his death he was 


. universally regretted as the common father of all the 





people. 
*Cyrop. 1.i.!p. 27. 
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© He said himself one day, as he was dis- | 
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We ought not to be surprised that Cyrus was so 
accomplished in every virtue, (it will easily be under- 
stood that J speak only of pagan virtues,) because we 
know it was God himself who had formed him to be 
| the instrument and agent of his gracious designs 
towards his peculiar people. 

When | say that God himself had formed this 
prince, | do not mean that he did it by any sensible 


| miracle, nor that he immediately made him such as 
“and that it was not by the | 
splendour of riches, by pompous equipages, luxurious | 


we admire him in the accounts we have of him in 
history. God gave him a happy disposition, and 
implanted in his mind the seeds of all the noblest 
qualities, disposing his heart at the same time to 
aspire after the most excellent and sublime virtues. 
But above all, he took care that this happy genius 
should be cultivated by a good education, and by that 
means be prepared for the great designs for which 
he intended him. We may venture to say, without 
fear of being mistaken, that the greatest excellences 
in Cyrus were owing to the mode in which he was 
educated ; which, confounding him in some sort with 
the rest of the subjects, and keeping him under the 
same subjection to the authority of his teachers, 
served to eradicate that pride which is so natural 
to princes; taught him to hearken to advice, and to 
obey before he came to command; inured him to 
hardship and toil; accustomed him to temperance 
and sobriety; and in a word, rendered him such as 
we have seen him throughout his whole conduct, 
gentle, modest, affable, obliging, compassionate, an. 
enemy to luxury and pride, and still more so to 
flattery. 
It must be confessed, that such a prince is one of 
the most precious and valuable gifts that Heaven can 
make to mortal men. The infidels themselves have 
acknowledged this; nor has the darkness of their 
false religiof¥ been able to hide these two remarkable 
truths from their observation: That all good kings 
are the gift of God alone; and that such a gift in- 
cludes many others. For “nothing can be so excellent 
as that which bears the most perfect resemblance to 
the Deity; and the noblest image of the Deity is a 
moderate, chaste, and virtuous prince,” who 
reigns with no ‘other view than to establish the reign 
of justice and virtue. This is the portrait which 
Pliny has left us of Trajan, and which has a great 
resemblance to that of Cyrus. ‘ “ Nullum est pre- 
stabilius et pulcrius Dei munus erga mortales, quam 
castus, et sanctus, et Deo simillimus princeps.” 
When | narrowly examine this hero’s life, there 
seems to me to have been one circumstance wanting 
to his glory, which would have enhanced it excced- 
ingly, ] mean that of having struggled under some 
grievous calamity for some time, and of having his 
virtue tried by some sudden reverse of fortune. | 
know, indeed, that the emperor Galba, when he 
adopted Piso, told him that the “ stings of prosperity 
were infinitely sharper than those of adversity ; and 
that the former put the soul to a much severer tria} 





* Thou shalt feed my people,” said God to David. 2 Sam. v, 2. 
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most expectation. 


~ might happen ; 





>and conquests. 


<ifan the latter :” b« Fortunam adhuc tantum adver 


sam tulisti; secundz res acrioribus stimulis exploran: 
~ animos.” 


And the reason he gives is, that when 
misfortunes come with their whole weight upon the 
soul, she exerts herself, and summons all-her strength 
‘to bear up against the burden; whereas prosperity 
attacking the mind secretly or insensibly, leaves it all 
‘its weakness, and insinuates a. poison into it, so much 
the more dangerous, as it is the more subtile: Quia 
miserie tolerantur, felicitate corrumpimur. 

~ However, it must be owned that adversity, when 
ES tipnaica with nobleness and dignity, and surmount- 


ed by an invincible patience, adds a great lustre to 


a prince’s glory, and gives him occasion to display 
many fine qualities and virtues, which would have 
_ been concealed in the bosom of prosperity ; a great- 
ness of mind, independent of every thing without ; 
an unshaken constancy, proof against the severest 


strokes of fortune ; an intrepidity of soul which is 
‘animated at the sight of danger; a fruitfulness in . 


_ expedients improving eyen from crosses and disap- 
 pointments; a presence of mind, which views and 


_ provides against every thing; and, lastly, a firmness 


of soul, that not only suffices to itself, but is capable 


of supporting others. 


Cyrus wanted this kind of glory. *He ticeale 
informs us, that during the whole course of his life, 


which was pretty long, the happiness of it was never 


interrupted by any unfortunate accident; and that 
in ali his designs the success had answered his ut- 
But he acquaints us at the same 
time with another thing almost incredible, and which 


- was the source of all that moderation and evenness 


of temper so conspicuous in him, and for which he 


ean never be sufficiently admired; namely, that in 
the midst of his uninterrupted prosperity he still 


preserved in his heart a secret fear, proéeeding from 
the apprchension of the changes and misfortunes that 
and this prudent fear was “ not only 
“a * preservative against insolence, but even against 
‘intemperate Joy.” 
There remains one point more to be examined, of 
great importance in appreciating this prince’s repu- 
tation and character, upon which, however, I shall 
touch but slightly; I mean the nature of his victories 
For if these were founded only upon 
ambition, injustice, and violence, Cyrus would be so 
far from meriting the praises bestowed upon him, 


that he would deserve to be ranked only among those 


famous robbers of the universe, those public enemies 
to mankind, f who acknowledged no right but that of 
force; who looked upon the common rules of justice 
as laws which private persons only were obliged to 
observe, and derogatory to the majesty of kings; who 
set no other bounds to their designs and pretensions, 

than their incapacity of carrying them to an equal 
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of milhons to their particular ambition ; who made 
their glory consist in spreading desolation and de- 
suction, like an inundation or a conflagration ; and 
t who reigned as “ bears and lions would do, if they i 
were masters.” 

This is indeed the true character of the greatest 
part of those pretended heroes, whom the world 
admires; and by such ideas ‘as these, we ought to 
correct the impression made: upon our minds by the 
undue- praises of some historians, and the sentiments 
of many, deceived by false images of grandeur. 

I do not know, whether I am-not biassed in favour 
of Cyrus; but he seems to me have been of a very 
different character from those conquerors whom | 
have just now described. Not that | would justify 
Cyrus in every respect, or represent him as exempt 
from ambition, which undoubtedly was the soul of all 
his undertakings; but he certainly reverenced the 
laws, and knew that there are unjust wars, in which 
whoever unseasonably engages, renders himself ac- 
countable for all the blood that is shed. Now every 
war is of this sort, to which the prince is induced by 
no other motive than that of enlarging his conquests, 
of acquiring a vain reputation, or rendering himseli 
terrible to his neighbours. 

‘ Cyrus, as we have seen, at the beginning of the 
war, founded all his hopes of success on the justice 
of his cause, and represented to his soldiers, in order 
to inspire them with the greater courage and confi- 
dence, that they were not the aggressors; that it 
was the enemy that attacked them; and that there- 
fore they were entitled to the protection of the gods, 
who seemed themselves to have put arms into their 
hands, that they might fight in defence of their 
friends and allies, unjustly oppressed. If we care- 
fully examine Cyrus’s conquests, we shall find that 
they were all consequences of the victories he cb- 
tained over Croesus, king of Lydia, who was master 
of the greatest part of the Lesser Asia ; and over the 
king of Babylon, who was master of all Upper Asia, 
and many other countries; both which princes were 
the aggressors. 

With good reason, therefore, i is Cyrus represented 
as one of the greatest princes recorded in history: 
“and his reign is justly proposed as the model of a 
perfect government ;” which cannot be such, unless 
justice is the basis and foundation of it: ° Cyrus a 
Xenophonte scriptus ad justi effigiem t umperite 


SHC PR LV. Ww herein Herodotus and Xenophen differ 
in their accounts of Cyrus. 


Heropotus and Xenophon, who perfectly agree in 
what may be considered as the ground-work and most — 
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that to preserve one’s own property is the. business of a private 
man, but to contend for that of others is the glory of kings. Tacit | 
cap. 1. 
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relates to his expedition against Babylon and 
jis other conquests; yet differ extremely in the ac- | 
counts they give of several very important facts, as | 
the birth and death of that prince, and the establish- | 
_ ment of the Persian empire. J therefore think myself 
obliged to give a succinct account of what Herodotus 
_ relates as to these points. 
 . © He tells us, as Justin does after him, that Asty- 
ages, king of the Medes, being warned by a frightful 
dream, that the son who was to be born of his daugh- 
ter would dethrone him, did therefore marry his 
_ daughter Mandane to a Persian of obscure birth and 
_ fortune, whose name was Cambyses. ‘This daughter 
- being delivered of a son, the king commanded Har- 
_ pagus, one of his principal officers, to destroy the 
_ Infant. He, instead of killing the child, put it into 
_ the hands of one of the king’s shepherds, and ordered 
_ him to leave it exposed in a forest. But the child, 
being miraculously preserved, and secretly brought 
_ up by the shepherd’s wife, was afterwards recognized 
by his grandfather, who contented himself with 
- banishing him to the most remote parts of Persia, 
and vented all his wrath upon the unfortunate Har- 
_ pagus, whom he invited to a feast, and caused him 
to feed on the flesh of his own son. Several years 
after, young Cyrus, being informed by Harpagus who 
_ he was, and being encouraged by his counsels and 
__remonstrances, raised an army in Persia, marched 
against Astyages, defeated him in a battle, and so 
transferred the empire from the Medes to the Per- 
sians. 
_ &The same Herodotus makes Cyrus die in a man- 
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Cyrus’s history, and particularly in |] TI 
| and first adventures, has much more the air of a 


so. experienced in war, and no less renowned for his 
| prudence thar for his bravery, should so easily fall a 
| into an ambuscade laid by a woman for him? "What 























ner little becoming so great a conqueror. This prince, 
- according to him, carried his arms against the Scy- 
- thians; and, after having attacked them in the first 
battle, pretended to fly, leaving a great quantity of 
___ wine and provisions behind him in the field. The 
_ Scythians did not fail to seize the booty. When 
_ they had drunk largely and were asleep, Cyrus re- 
turned upon them, and obtained an easy victory, 
_ taking a vast number of prisoners, amongst whom 
was the son of the queen, named Tomyris, who 
commanded the army. ‘This young prince, whom 
_ Cyrus refused to restore to his mother, being reco- 
~ yvered from his drunken fit, and not able to endure to 
__ see himself a prisoner, killed himself with his own 
hand. His mother Tomyris, animated with a desire 
_ of revenge, gave the Persians a second battle, and 
feigning a flight as they had done before, by that 
- means drew them into an ambush, and killed above 
two hundred thousand of their men, together with 
their king Cyrus. Then ordering Cyrus’s head to 
be cut off, she flung it into a vessel full of blood, in- 
sulting him at the same time with these opprobrious 
words, *“ Now glut thyself with blood, in which 
thou hast always delighted, and of which thy thirst 
-always been insatiable.” 
Herod. 1. i. c. 107-139. Justin. 1. i. c. 4, 6. 
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¢, 205—214. Justin. l,i. c. 8.» Herod. 1. i. c. 189. 
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The account given by Herodotus of Cyrus’s infancy _ 





romance than of a history. And, as tothe manner _ 
of his death, what probability is there that a prince, 


the same historian relates concerning his impetuosity 
and passion, and his childish yevenge upon the triver, —_ 
in which one of his sacred horses was drowned, and 
which he immediately caused to be cut by his army 
into three hundred and sixty channels, is directly 
repugnant to the idea we have of Cyrus, whose dis) 
tinguishing characteristic was. mildness and modcra- ; 
tion. Besides, ' is it at all probable, that Cyrus, who — 
was marching to the conquest of Babylon, should so 
idly waste his time when so precious to him, should 
spend the ardour of his troops in such an unprofitas 
ble work, and miss the opportunity of surprising 
the Babylonians, by amusing himself with a ridiculous 
war with a river, instead of carrying it against his 
enemies ? ; Miao 
But, what decides this point unanswerably in favour 
of Xenophon, is the conformity we find between his ia 
narrative and the holy Scriptures; where we see, 
that instead of having raised the Persian empire 















upon the ruins of that of the Medes, (as Herodotus _ 
relates,) those two nations attacked Babylon together, 
and united their forces, to reduce the formidable — 
power of the Babylonian monarchy. ayer 
From whence, then, could so great a difference ei 
between these two historians proceed? Herodctus ~ oh 
himself explains it to us. In the very place where 
he gives the account of Cyrus’s birth, and in that 
where he speaks of his death, he acquaints us, that 
even at that time, those two great events were re-  _ 
lated different ways. Herodotus followed that which = 
pleased him best, for it appears that he was fond of 
extraordinary and wonderful things, and readily gave al 
credit to them. Xenophon was of a graver disposi- — He 
tion, and less credulous; and in the very beginning 
of his history acquaints us, that he had taken great —__ 
care and pains to inform himself of Cyrus’s birth, 
education, and character. ey. 













CHAPTER II. 
THE HISTORY OF CAMBYSES. 


K As soon as Cambyses ascended the throne, he 
resolved to make war against Egypt, fora particular 
affront, which, according to Herodotus, he pretended _ 
to have received from Amasis, but it is more’ pro- 
bable that Amasis, who had submitted to Cyrus, — 
and become tributary to him, might draw this war | 
upon himself, by refusing, after Cyrus’s death, to 
pay the same homage and tribute to his successor 
and by attempting to shake off his yoke. . 





* “ Satia te, inquit, sanguine, quem sitisti, cuju-que insa ‘abilia — 
Justin, 1, 1. c. 8. 
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SOG sinbyeck: in rier to carry on ‘the war ath suc- 


rss made vast preparations both by sea and land. . 


a The Cypriots and Phoenicians furnished him with 
ships. As for his land army, he added to his own 
«troops a great number of Grecians, lIonians, and 

_ ®olians, which made up the principal part of his 
_ forces. But none was of greater service to him in 
this war, than Phanes of Halicarnassus; who being 
_ the commander of some auxiliary Greeks, in the 
service of Amasis, and some way or other dissatisfied 
with that prince, came over to Cambyses, and gave 


country, the strength of the enemy. and the state of 
his affairs, as very “much facilitated the success of his 
expedition. It was particularly by his advice, that 
_ he contracted with an Arabian king, whose territo- 
a ties bordered upon Palestine and Egypt, to furnish 
his army with water during their march through the 
: desert that lay between those two countries : 
agreement that prince fulfilled, by sending the water 
on the backs of camels, es which. Cambyses 
eo _ could never have marched his army that way. 
___™ Having made all these preparations, he invaded 
Egypt in the fourth year of his reign. When he ar- 
rived upon the frontiers, he was informed that Amasis 
was just dead, and that Psammenitus his son, who 
- succeeded: him, was busy in gathering all his forces 
_ together, to hinder him from penetrating into his 
kingdom. Before Cambyses could open a passage 
Bee ‘into the country, it was necessary he should render 
+ himself master of Pelnsium, which was the key of 
os _ Egypt on the side he invaded it. Now Pelusium was 
so strong a place, that in all likelihood it must have 
a stopped him a great while. But according to Poly- 
+ genus, to facilitate the capture of this city, " Cambyses 
_ invented the following stratagem: Being informed 
BS that the whole garrison consisted of Egyptians, he 
___. placed in the front of his army a great number of cats, 
= dogs, sheep,.and other animals, which were looked 
upon as sacred by that nation; and then attacked the 
es city by storm. The soldiers of the garrison, not 
+ daring either to fling a dart, or shoot an arrow that 
“way, for fear of hitting some of those animals, Cam- 
-__byses became master of the place without opposition. 
° When Cambyses had got possession of the city 
Psammenitus advanced with a great army, to stop bis 
progress; and a fierce battle Onsted between them. 
But before they engaged, the Greeks who were in 
Psammenitus’s army, in order to be revenged of 
- Phanes for his revolt, took his children, which he 
had been obliged to leave in Egypt when. he fled, 
and in the presence of the two armies, cut their 
throats, and drank their blood. ‘This outrageous 














cruelty did not procure them the victory. The Per- 
-_ sians, enraged at so horrid a spectacle, fell upon them 
with such fury, that they quickly routed and over- 


threw the whole Egyptian army, of which the great- 
est part were killed upon the spot. Those that could 
save themselves escaped to Memphis. 

P On occasion of this battle Herodotus takes notice 


1Herod. |. iii. c. 4—9. m[bid, c. 10. 
_ Herod. 1. itt. c. 11. PIbid. c. 12. 
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him such intelligence concerning the nature of the | 
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of an extraordinary aerate: of bien 
‘self was a witness. The bones of the Persians and 
Egyptians were still in the place where the battle 
was fought, but separated from one another. The | 





skulls of the Egyptians were so hard, that a violent — z 


stroke of a stone would hardly break them ; and 


those of the Persians so soft, that they. might be — ee 


pierced through with the greatest ease imaginable. 
The reason of this difference was, that the former, 


from their infancy, were accustomed to have their 


heads shaved, and go uncovered, whereas the latter 
had their heads always covered with their tiaras, 
which is one of their principal ornaments. 

4 Cambyses, having pursued the ~ fugitives to 
Memphis, sent a herald into the city, in a vessel of 


Mitylene, by the river Nile on which Memphis stood, 
' to summon the inhabitants to surrender. 


But the 
people, transported with rage, fell upon the herald, 
and tore him to pieces, and all that were with him. 
Cambyses, having soon after taken the place, fully 
revenged the indignity, causing ten times as many 
Egyptians, of the highest rank, as there had been 
persons massacred in the vessel, to be publicly exe- 
cuted. Among these was the acre son of Psam-— 
menitus. As for the king himself, Cambyses was in- 
clined to treat him kindly. He not only spared, his 
life, but appointed him an honourable maintenance. 
But the Egyptian monarch, little affected with this 
kind usage, endeavoured to raise new troubles and 


commotions, in order to recover his kingdom; as a_ 


punishment for which he was made to drink bull’s 
blood, and died immediately. His reign lasted but 
six months; after which all Egypt submitted to the 
conqueror. | 
ans, the Cyrenians, and the Barceans, al] sent am- 
bassadors with presents to Camby ses, to make their 
submission. 

* From Memphis he went to the city of Sais, which 


was the burying-place of the kings of Egypt. As 


soon as he entered the palace, he caused the body of 


Amasis to be taken out of its tomb; and, after having © 


exposed it to a thousand indignities in his own pre- 
sence, he ordered it to be cast into the fire, and to 


be burnt; which was a thing equally contrary’to the 


customs of the Persians ont Egyptians. The rage 
which this prince testified against the dead body of 
Amasis, shows to what a degree he hated his person. 
Wikiatones was the cause of that aversion, it seems to 
have been one of the chief motives that induced 
Cambyses to carry his arms into Egypt. 


‘The next year, which was the sixth of his reign, 


he resolved to. make war in three different quarters ; 
avainst the Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the 
Acthiopians. The first of these projects he was 


obliged to lay aside, because the Phoenicians, without. 


whose assistance he could not carry on that war, re- 
fused. to aid him against the Carthaginians, who 
were descended from them; Carthage being origk. 
nally a Tyrian colony. 


t But, being determined to invade the other two 
¥ ‘Ibid. Ca) 20-24 i 


‘Ibid. c. 5. ig "Ibid. c. 17, 19. 


On the news of this success, the Liby- — 
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laracter, were $s i as spies ne tim. 
the state and strength of the country, 
give him intelligence of both. 'They carried 
resents along with them, such as the Persians were 
1 to make, as purple, golden bracelets, compound 
erfumes, and wine. ‘These presents, amongst which 
“4 there was nothing useful or serviceable to ite except 
he wine, were despised by the Athiopians; neither 
id they make much more account of his ambassa- 
ors, whom they took for what they really were, 
_ spies. However, the king of Athiopia was willing, 
after his way, to make a present to the king of 
Persia; and taking a bow in his hands, which a 
Persian was so far from being able to draw, that he 
_ could scarce lift it, he bent it in presence of the 
aa _ ambassadors, and told them: “This is the present 
and the counsel the king of #thiopia gives the king 
of Persia. When the Persians shall be able to use 

a bow of this bigness and strength, with as much 
ease as I have now bent it, then let them come to 
attack the A.thiopians, and bring more troops with 
them than Cambyses is master of. In the mean time, 
_ let them thank the gods for not having put into the 
hearts. of the Atthiopians a wish to extend their do- 
minions beyond their own country.” 
_ * This answer having enraged Cambyses, he com- 
manded his army to begin their march immediately, 
without considering, that he neither had _ provisions 
nor any thing necessary for such an expedition ; ; but 
he left the rceand behind him, in his new-con- 
-quered country, to keep it in subjection during his 
absence. | 
-“ As soon as he arrived at Thebes in Upper Egypt, 

he detached fifty thousand of his men against the 
~ Ammonians, ordering them to ravage the country, 
and to destroy the temple of Jupiter Ammon, which 
as situated there. But, after several days’ march 
- -it the desert, a violent aa blowing from the south, 
ought such a vast quantity of sand upon the army, 
_ that the men were all overwhelmed and buried un- 
der it. y ; ; 
_In the mean time, Carbyses marched forwards like 
madman against the Atthiopians, notwithstanding 
his being destitute of all sorts of provisions ; which 
: ~ quickly caused a terrible famine in his army. He 
_ had still time, says Herodotus, to remedy this evil; 
- but Cambyses would have thought it a dishonour to 
_ have desisted from his undertaking, and therefore he 
_ proceeded in his expedition. At first his army was 
_ obliged to live upon herbs, roots, and leaves of trees: 












































































, they were reduced to the necessity of eating 
ir beasts of burthen. At last they were brought 
to such a cruel extremity, as to be obliged to eat one 
another; every tenth man being doomed to serve as 
d for his companions: “a food,” says Seneca, 
re cruel abe terrible than famine itself: * “ De- 
‘Ibid. c. 25, 26. 
yibid. zDiod. Sic. 1. i. p. 43. 
>Herod. |. ili. c. 27—29. 

















ut, coming afterwards into a country entirely bar- 


| cimum _quemque sortiti, diiatalemn habuerunt fame 
_ s@evius.” 


' he declared against the gods, whom he found «mor 


' incredible. 


in all $4,563,888. 





Notwithstanding all this, the king still per- . 
sisted in his design, or rather 4 in his madness; nor 
did the miserable desolation of his, army make him 
sensible of his error. But at length, beginning to.— = 
be afraid of his own person, he ordered them to re- 
turn. During all this dreadful famine among the 
troops, (who would believe it?) there was no ab 
ment of delicacies at his table; and the camels were 
still reserved, which were foaded with every thing 
that was requisite to set out a sumptuous tab 
¥“ Servabantur illi interim generosie aves, et Instru- 
menta epularum camelis vehebantur, cum cortirentur 
milites ejus quis male periret, quis pejus viveret.” 
The remainder of his army, of which the greate 
part was lost in this expedition, he brought back to 
‘Thebes ; 7 where he succeeded much better in the war 










easy to be conquered than men. ‘Thebes was full of 
temples, whose riches and magnificence were almost 
All these Cambyses pillaged, and th 
set them on fire. The wealth of these temples mu 
have been vastly great, since the very remains saved 
from the flames, amounted to an immense sum—three 
hundred talents of gold, and two thousand three hun- — 
dred talents of silver.* * He likewise carried aw 
at this time the famous circle of gold that enco 
passed the tomb of king Osymandyas, which wi 
three hundred and sixty-five cubits in circumference, 
and in which were represented all the motions of Ss 
the several constellations. 
>From Thebes he went back to: Memphis, whe 
he dismissed all the Greeks, and sent them to the 
respective homes: 
finding it full of rejoicings, he fell into a great rag 
supposing this exultation to be on account of the ill 
success of his expedition. He therefore called the 
magistrates before him, to know the meaning of these 
public rejoicings; and upon their telling him, that it 
was because they had found their god Apis, he would — 
not believe them, but caused them to be put to death — 
as impostors that insulted him and his misfortunes. 
He then sent for the priests, who made him the same 
answer: upon which he replied, that since their god _ 
was so kind and familiar as to appear among them, 
he would be acquainted with him, and therefore 
commanded him forthwith to be brought to him. 
But, when instead uf a god he saw a calf, he was 
strangely astonished, and falling again into a rage, he 
drew out his dagger, and run it inte the thigh of the — 
beast; and then upbraiding the priests for their stu — 


pidity in worshipping a brute for a god, he ordered oe a 
them to be severely scourged, and all the Egyptians 
in Memphis, that should be found celebrating the 


feast of Apis, to be slain. .The god was carried back 

to the temple, where he languished of his wound for S. ee: 

some time, and then died. ae 
¢ The Egyptians ‘say, that after this fact, whicks: 


_ ¢Herod. 1. ili. cap. 30. = = 
* The gold, about $2,583,333 ; and the silver, about $1, 980, 5563 xo 








they reckon to have been the highest instance of 
_ impiety that ever was committed among them, 
Cambyses grew mad. But his actions showed him 
to have been mad long before, of which he con- 
tinued to. give various instances; among others are 
_ the following :— 
“He had a brother,'the only son of Cyrus besides 
himself, and born of the same mother; his name, 
according to Xenophon, was Tanaoxares, but Hero- 
-_ dotus calls him Smerdis, and Justin, Mergis. He 
accompanied Cambyses in his Egyptian expedition. 
~ But being the only person among all the Persians 
that could draw the bow which had been brought 
from the king of Athiopia, Cambyses from hence 
conceived such a jealousy against him, that he could 
bear him no longer in the army, but sent him back 
into Persia. And not long after, dreaming that a 
__ messenger had arrived to inform him that Smerdis 
sat on the throne, he conceived a suspicion that his 
brother aspired to the kingdom, and sent after him 
into Persia Prexaspes, one of his chief confidants, 
with orders to put him to death, which were accord- 
-. ingly executed. 
_~  ® This murder was the cause of another still more 
_ €riminal. Cambyses had with him in the camp his 
--_-youngest sister, whose name was Meroe. Herodotus 
__ acquaints us after what a strange manner this sister 
_ became his wife. As the princess was exceedingly 
beautiful, Cambyses absolutely resolved to marry her. 
; To that end he called together all the judges of the 
_ Persian nations, to whom belonged the interpretation 
_ of their laws, to know of them whether there was any 
law that would allow a brother to marry a sister. 
The judges, being unwilling on one hand directly to 
authorize such an incestuous marriage, and on the 
_  ather, fearing the king’s violent temper, should they 
contradict him, endeavoured to find out a salvo, and 
wave him this crafty answer: That they had no law 
_. which permitted a brother to marry his sister, but 
__ they had a law which allowed the king of Persia to 
do what he pleased. And this answer serving his 
purpose as well as a direct approbation, he solemnly 
_. married her, and hereby gave the first example of 
that incest, which was afterwards practised by: most 
of his successors, and by some of them carried so far 
- as to marry their own daughters, how repugnant 
soever it be to modesty and good order. ‘This prin- 
cess he carried with him in all his expeditions, and 
_ from her he gave the name of Meroe to an island in 
+ the Nile, between Egypt and ‘Ethiopia; so far he 
advanced in his wild march against the Acthiopians. 
The circumstance that gave occasion to his murder- 
_ ing this princess, was as follows :—One day Cambyses 
was diverting himself in seeing a combat between a 
young lion and a young dog; the lion having the 
better, another dog, brother to, him that was engaged, 
came to his assistance, and helped him to master 
the lion. This incident highly delighted Cambyses, 
but drew tears from Meroe, who being obliged to tell 
~ 4Herod. |. iii. cap. 30. elbid. c. 31, 32. 
fThid. c, 34, 35. Sen. 1. iii. de Ira, c. 14. 
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her husband the reason of her weeping, confessed: 








course of his-life had been uniformly prosperous and 
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that this combat made her call to mind the fate of 
her brother Smerdis, who had not the same good — ; 


fortune as that little dog. There needed no more 


than this to excite the rage of this brutal prince, who, 
immediately gave her, notwithstanding her. being 
with child, such a blow with his foot on the belly, 
that she died of it. So abominable a marriage de- 
served no better end. 

" He caused also several of the principal of his fol- 
lowers to be buried alive, and daily sacrificed some 
one or other of them to his wild fury, He had obliged 
Prexaspes, one of his principal officers and his chief 
confidant, to declare to him what his Persian subjects, 
thought and said of him. “ They admire, Sir,” says 
Prexaspes, “a great many excellent qualities which 
they see in you, but they are somewhat mortified at 
your immoderate love of wine.” “ I understand you,” 
replied the king, “that is, they pretend that wine 
deprives me of my reason. You shall be judge of 
that immediately.” Upon which he began to drink 
excessively, pouring it down in larger quantities than 
ever he had done at any time before. Then order- 
ing Prexaspes’s son, who was his chief cup-bearer, to’ 
stand upright at the end of the room, with his left 
hand upon his head, he took his bow, and levelled it 
at him; and declaring that he aimed at his heart, 
let fly, and actually shot him in the heart. 
ordered his side to be opened, and showing Prexas- 
pes the heart of his son, which the arrow had pierced, — 
asked him, in an exulting and scoffing manner, if he 
had not a steady hand? The wretched father, who 
ought not to have had either voice or life remaining 
after a stroke like this, was so mean-spirited as to 
reply, “ Apollo himself could not have shot better.” 
Seneca, who copies this story from Herodotus, after 
having shown his detestation of the barbarous cruelty 
of the prince, condemns still more the cowardly and 
monstrous flattery of the father: Sceleratius telum 
ulud laudatum est, quam missum. 

® When Croesus took upon him to advise Cambyses 


‘against his conduct which disgusted every one, and 


laid before him the ill consequences that might result 
from it, he ordered him to be put to death. And 
when those who received his orders, knowing he 
would repent of it the next day, deferred the execu- 
tion, he caused them all to be put to death, because 
they had not obeyed his commands, though at the’ 
same time he expressed great joy that Croesus was 
alive. 

It was about this time that Oretes, one of Camby- 
ses’s satrap, who had the government of Sardis, 
after a very strange and extraordinary manner brought 
about the death of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. ‘The 
story of this Polycrates is of so singular a nature, ~ 
that the reader will not be displeased if I relate it 
here. x . 

» Polycrates was a prince, who, through the whole 


& Herod. |. iii. c. 36. hIbid. c. 39—43, 










He then 
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had done. 


_ tempted his avarice and ambition. 


the least disappointment or unfortunate accident ‘to 


disturb his felicity. Amasis, king of Egypt, his 
friend and ally, thought himself obliged to send him 


a letter of admonition upon that subject. He de- 
clared to him, that he had alarming apprehensions 


concerning his condition; that such a long and un- 


interrupted course of prosperity was to be suspected ; 


_ that some malignant, invidious god, who looks upon 
- the fortune of men with a jealous eye, would certainly 


sooner or later bring ruin and destruction upon him; 
that, in order to prevent such a fatal stroke, he ad- 
vised him to procure some misfortune to himself, by 


- some voluntary loss, that he was persuaded would 


‘prove a sensible mortification to him. 

_ ‘Thetyrant followed this advice. Having an eme- 
ald ring, which he highly esteemed, particularly for 
its curious workmanship, as he was walking upon the 
deck of one of his galleys with his courtiers, he threw 
it into the sea without any one’s perceiving what he 
Not many days after, some fishermen, 
having caught a fish of an extraordinary size, made 
a present of it to Polycrates. When the fish came to 
be opened, the kings’ ring was found in the belly of 
it. His surprise was very great, and his joy still 


_-greater. ~ 


When Amasis heard what had happened, he was 
very differently affected with it. He wrote another 
letter to Polycrates, telling him, that, to avoid the 
mortification of seeing his friend and ally fall into 
some grievous calamity, he from that time renounced 
his friendship and alliance. A strange whimsical 


notion this! .as if friendship ‘was merely a name, ora 
_ title, destitute of all substance and reality. 


1 Be that as it will, the thing, however, did really 
happen as the Egyptian king apprehended. Some 
years after, about the time Cambyses fell sick, Oretes, 
who, as I said before, was his governor at Sardis, not 
being able to bear the reproach, which another satrap 


3 had made him in a private quarrel, of his not having 
yet conquered the isle of Samos, which lay so near 


his government, and would be so commodious for his 


* master, resolved at any rate to destroy Polycrates, 


‘that he might get possession of the island. The way 
he took to effect his design was this : He wrote to 
Polycrates that, in consequence of information upon 
which he could depend that Cambyses intended to 
destroy him by assassination, he designed to with- 
draw to Samos, and there to secure his treasure and 
effects; for which end he was determined to deposit 
thein in the hands of Polycrates, and at the same 


time make him a present of one half of it, which 


would enable him to conquer Jonia and the adjacent 
islands—a project he had long had in view. Oretes 


- knew the tyrant loved money, and passionately co- 


veted to enlarge his dominions. He therefore laid 
that double bait before him, by which he equally 
Polycrates, that 
he might not rashly engage in an affair of that im- 


_ portance, thought it proper to inform himself more 


i Herod. 1. iii. c. 120-125. 


cessful in all his affairs, and had never met with 
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surely of the truth of the matter, and to that end 


sent a messenger of his own to Sardis. -Oretes had — 


caused eight large chests to be filled with stones al- 
most to the top, but had covered the stones with pie- 
ces of gold coin. These chests were packed up, and 
appeared ready to be sent on board ship: but they 
were opened before the messenger, on his arrival, 


and he supposéd that they were filled with gold. As 
soon as he was returned home, Polycrates, impatient ~ 


7 ae 


to go and seize his prey, set out for Sardis, contrary 
to the advice ofall his friends; and took along with 


him Democedes, a celebrated physician of Crotona. 
Immediately on his arrival, Oretes had him arrested, 


as an enemy to the state, and as such caused himto . 


be hanged: in such an ignominious and shameful 


manner did he end a life, which had been but one 


| continued series of prosperity and good fortune. 


* Cambyses, in the beginning of the eighth year of 2 


his reign, left Egypt, in order to return fnto Per-— 


sia. When he came into Syria, he found a herald 
there, sent from Susa to the army, to let*them 


know that Smerdis the son Cyrus had been pro- Sind 
claimed king, and to command them all to obey him. 
This event had been brought about in the following 


manner: Cambyses, at his departure from Susa on 
his Egyptian expedition, had left the administra- 


tion of affairs during his absence in the hands of | 


Patisithes, one of the chief of the magi. This Pati- 


sithes had a brother extremely like Smerdis the son 
of Cyrus, and who perhaps for that reason was called — 


by the same name. As soon as Patisithes was fully — 


assured of the death of that prince, which had been 
concealed from the public, knowing at the same time 
that Cambyses indulged his extravagance to such a 


degree that he was grown insupportable, he placed _ 


his own brother upon the throne, giving out that he 


was the true Smerdis, the son of Cyrus; and imme- 
diately dispatched heralds into all parts of the em- 


pire, to give notice of Smerdis’s accession, and to 


require all the subjects thereof to pay him their obe- Bs 


dicnce. 


'Cambyses caused the herald that came with these __ 


NG oe 


orders into Syria, to be arrested ; and having strictly _ 


examined him in the presence of Prexaspes, who had 


received orders to kill his brother, he found that the : 


true Smerdis was certainly dead, and he who had — 
usurped the throne, was no other than Smerdis the — 


magian. Upon this he made great lamentations, 


that being deceived by a dream, and the identity of — s 


the names, he had been induced to destroy his owa 
brother; and immediately gave orders for his army 
to march, and cut off the usurper. 


But, as he was - 


mounting his horse for this expedition, his sword — 


slipped out of its scabbard, and gave him a wound in 
the thigh, of which he died soon after. The Egyp- 
tians remarking that it was in the same part of the 
body where he had wounded their god Apis, consid- 
ered this accident as a just judgment from Heaven, 
which thus avenged the sacrilegious impiety of Cam- 
byses.. : 


k Herod. 1. iii. c. 61. \Tbid. p. 62—64. 
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. = " While he was in Egypt, having consulted the 


the was told that he should die at Ecbatana. Under- 
standing this of Ecbatana in Media, he resolved to 
preserve his life by never going thither; but what 
he thought to avoid in Media, he found in Syria. 
For the town where he lay sick of this wound, was 
-of the same name, being also called Ke batana. Of 
which when he was informed, taking it for certain 
that he must die there, he assembled all the chief of 
the Persians together, and representing to them the 
_ true state of the case, that it was Smerdis the magian 
~ who had usurped the throne, earnestly exhorted them 
_ not to submit to that impostor, nor to suffer the 
sovereignty to pass from the Persians again to the 
Medes, of which nation the magian was, but to take 
_ care to set up a king over them of their own people. 
_ The Persians, thinking that he said all this merely 
out of hatred to his brother, paid no regard to it; 
but upon his death quietly submitted to him whom 
_ they found on the throne, supposing -him to be the 
— true Smerdis. 













te Scripture he is called Ahasucrus. ® When he first 
came to the crown, the enemies of the Jews made an 
es Be stion directly to him, desiring him to hinder 
the building of the temple. . And their application 
was notin vain. Indeed he did not openly revoke 
the edict of his father Cyrus, perhaps out of some 

remains of respect for his memory, but in a great mea- 
sure frustrated its intent, by the many discouragements 
-under which he laid the Jews: so that the work 
Be “went on very slowly during his reign. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘THE HISTORY OF SMERDIS. THE MAGIANe 


* Tuts prince is called in Scripture Artaxerxes. 
TIe reigned little more than seven months. As soon 
as he was settled on the throne, by the death of 
re ° the inhabitants of Samaria wrote a lIctter 
to him, setting forth what a turbulent, seditious, and 
Be uallious people the Jews were. By virtue of this 
letter they obtained an. order from the king, pro- 
= _ hibiting the Jews from proceeding any farther in the 
oe “rebuilding of their city and temple. So that the work 
> was: suspended till the second ycar of Darius, for 
ahout the space of two years. 

- The -magian, sensible how important it was for 
him that the imposture should not be discovered, 
_ affe.ted, from the very beginning of his reign, never 
tu appear in public, but to live retired in his palace, 
and there transact all his affairs by the intervention 
>of his eunuchs, without admitting any but his most 
. yntimate confidants to his presence. 
- P And the better to sccure himself in the possession 
of the throne he had usurped, he studied from his 
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; m Herod. I. ii. c. 64—66. n Fizra iv. 4, 6. 
en ° Ezra iv. 7—14. v Herod. 1. iti. c. 67. 4 Ibid. c. 69. 
Sse ‘ : r Herod, |. iii. c. 70—73. 





oracle of Butos, which was famous in that country, , 


_ Cambyses reigned seven years and five months. 








'Hystaspes, was governor of f Persia, coming, 





by granting them an exemption from taxes, a 
all military service for three years ; and “did sO” 


many things for their benefit, that his death was 


much lamented by most of the nations of Asia, except 
the Persians, on the revolution that happened soon 
afterwards. 

4 But these very precautions which he made us2 
of to keep himself out of the way of being discovered 
either by the nobility or the people, did but make it 
the more suspected that he was not the true Smerdis. 
He had married all his predecessor’s wives, and 
among the rest Atossa, a daughter of Cyrus, and 
Phedy ma, a daughter of Otanes, a noble Persian of 
the first quality. This nobleman sent a-trusty mes- 
senger to his daughter, to know of her, whether the 







king was really Smerdis the son of Cyrus, or some =| 


onter man. She answered, that having never scen 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, she could not tell. He 
then by a second message desired her to inquire of — 
Atossa, (who could not but know her own brother,) | 
whether this were he or not. Whereupon she in- 
formed him that the present king, be he who he 
might, from the first day of his accession to the — 
throne, had lodged his wives in separate apartments, _ 
so that they never could converse with one another, 
and 4,.at therefore she could not come to Atossa, to 
ask this question of her. He sent her a third mes- 
sage, whereby he directed her, that when he should 
next lay with her, she should take the opportunity, | 


1, 


when he was fast asleep, to fecl whether he had any 


ears or not. For Cyrus having caused the ears of 
Smerdis the magian to be cut off for some crime, he — 
told her, that if the person she lay with was Smerdis 
the magian, he was unworthy of possessing either the 
crown or ‘her. Phedyma, having received these 
instructions, took the next opportunity of making the 
trial she was directed to; and finding the person she 
lay with had no ears, she sent word to her father of 
it, whereby the whole fraud was discovered. 

‘Otanes immediately entered into a conspiracy. 
with five more of the chief Persian nobility; and 
Darius, an illustrious Persian nobleman, whose father, 
very 
scasonably as they were forming their plan, was ads 
mitted into the association, and vigorously promoted 
the execution. The affair was conducted with great 
secrecy, and the very day fixed, lest it should be dis- 
covered. 

‘While they were concerting their measures, an 
extraordinary occurrence, of which they had not the 
least expectation, strangely perplexed the magians. 
In order to remoye all suspicion, they had proposed 
to Prexaspes, and obtained a promise from him, that 
he would publicly declare before the people, who. 
were to be assembled for that purpose, that the king 
upon the throne was truly Smerdis the son of Cyrus. 
When the people were assembled, which was on the — 
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10 the great astonishment of all present, 
cerely declared all that had passed ; 
_. killed with his own hand Smerdis the son of. Cyrus, 
y Cambyses’ order; that the person who now pos- 
sessed the throne was Smerdis the magian; that he 
_ begged pardon of the gods and of men for the crime 
he had committed by compulsion and against his will. 
Having said this, he threw himself headlong from 
_the top of the tower, and broke his neck. It is easy 
to imagine what confusion the news of this accident 
ag ccasioned i in the palace. 
_ * The conspirators, without beowing any thing of 
what had happened, were going to the palace at this 
juncture, and were suffered to enter unsuspected. 
For the outer guard, knowing them to be persons of 
the first rank at court, did not so much as ask them 
any questions. But when they came near the king’s 
apartment, and found the officers there unwilling 1 to 
give them admittance, they drew their scimitars, “Tell 
upon the guards, and forced their passage. Smerdis 
the magian and his brother, who were deliberating 
=~ to gether upon the affair of Prexaspes, hearing a silt: 
> ~ den uproar, snatched up their arms, made the best 
_ defence they could, and wounded some of the con- 
_spirators. One of the two brothers being quickly 
_ killed, the other fled into a distant room to save him- 
self, but was pursued thither by Gobryas and Darius. 
Gobryas having seized him, held him fast in his 
arms; but, as it was quite dark, Darius was afraid to 
‘strike, lest at the same time he mhoald kill his friend. 
_ Gobryas, judging what it was that restrained him, 
obliged him to run his sword through the magian’s 
body, though he should happen to kill them both 
_ together. But Darius did it with so much dexterity 
and good fortune, that he killed the magian without 
7 hurting his companion. 

"In the same instant, with their hands all smeared 
with blood, they went out of the palace, exposed 
the heads as the false Smerdis and his brother Pati- 
ithes to the eyes of the people, and declared the 
_-whole imposture. Upon this the people grew so en- 

- raged, that they fell upon the whole sect to which 
the usurper belonged, and slew as many of them as 
they could find. For which reason, the day on which 
this was done, thenceforward became an annual fes- 
‘tival among the Persians, by whom it was celebrated 
with great rejoicings. It was called “ The slaughter 
of the magi;” nor durst any of that sect appear in 
oe iblic upon that festival. 

_ _™ When the tumult and disorder, inseparable from 
ek an event, were appeased, the lords who had 
_ slain the usurper, entered into consultation among 
themselves what sort of government was most proper 
- for them to establish. Otanes, who spoke first, de- 
_clared directly against monarchy, strongly represent- 
_ ing and exaggerating the dangers and inconvenienccs 
ich that form of government was liable; chiefly 
, according to him, from the ssaiboxcntl Gr: 
‘power annexed to it, by which the most vir- 


ibid. c. 79. “Ibid. 80—83. 
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opinion, admitting all that the other had said against 


| lent, fierce, and ungovernable animal, that acts only 


_ the supreme power is confided to a few wise and ex. 





they resolved, that the monarchy should be. con- 


tablished by Cyrus. 
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tuous man 1s airtel unavoidably corrupted. dle 
therefore concluded, by declaring for a popular gu- 
vernment. Megabyzus, who next delivered his 


a monarchical government, confuted his reasons for 
a democracy. He represented the people as a vio- — 


by caprice and passion. “A king, ® said hese a 
least knows what he does; but the people neither. 
know nor hear any thing, “and blindly give them 
selves up to those that know how to manage them.?— 


He therefore declared for an aristocracy, wherei 


perienced persons. Darius, who spoke last, showed — 
the inconveniences of an aristocracy, otherwise : 
called an oligarchy; wherein reign disgust, envy, 
dissensions, and ambition, the natural sources of fac 
tion, sedition, and murder; for which there is usu- _ 
ally no other remedy than submitting to the autho- 
rity of one man; and this is called monarchy, which 
of all forms of government is the most commendable 
the safest, and the most advantageous ; inexpressibly — 
great being the good that can be done by a prince, — 
whose power is equal to the goodness of his inclina- 
tions. “ In short,” said he, “ to determine this point 
by a fact which to ‘me seems decisive and undenia-_ 
ble, to what form of government is owing the pre- _ 
sent greatness of the Persian empire? Is it not to 
that which ] am now recommending?” Darius’s — 
opinion was embraced by the rest of the lords; and 


tinued on the same footing whereon it had been « es- 


The next question was to know, which of them 
should be king, and how they should proceed to the 
election. This they thought fit to refer to the go 
Accordingly they agreed ‘to meet the next morning, 
by sun-rising, on horseback, at a certain place in the 
suburbs of the city; and that he, whose horse firs 
neighed, should be king. For the sun being the © 
chief deity of the Persians, they imagined, that ta. 
king this course, would be giving him the honour of 
the election. Darius’s groom, hearing of the agree- 
ment, made use of the following artifice to secure the. 
crown to his master. The night before, he carrie 
a mare to the place appointed | for their meeting thé 
next day, and brought to her his master’s horse. — 
The lords assembling the next morning at the ren 
dezyous, no sooner was Darius’s horse come to the. 
place where he had smelt the mare, than he fell a 
neighing; whereupon Darius was saluted king by _ 
the others, and placed on the throne. He was the 
son of Hystaspes, a Persian by birth, and of the : 
royal family of Achawmenes. 

Y The Persian empire being thus restored and set-. : 
tled by the wisdom and valour of these seven lords. a 
they were raised by the new king to the highest da 


nitics, and honoured with the most ample privilege. — aS 
They had access to his person whenever they would, = 
and in all public affairs were allowed to deliver their coh 
* Ibid. c. 84—87. ribid. c. 84—87. oa 
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empire, reserving the remainder of it for a succeed-— 
ing part of this history. 
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. opinions the first. 


affairs of state were considered ; 


_ = cp -— A 


except the king, who wore his erect; these lords 
had the privilege of wearing theirs ithe the top bent 
forwards, because, when they attacked the magi, 
they had bent theirs in that manner, the better ie 
«now one another in the hurry and confusion. From 
that time forwards, the Persian kings of this family 
always had seven counsellors, honoured with the 
same privilege. 

Here | shall conclude the history of the Persian 


CHAPTER IV. 


_ THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE ASSYRIANS, BABYLO- 


NIANS, LYDIANS, MEDES, AND PERSIANS. 


_ I snatt give in this place an account of the man- 
ners and customs of all these several nations con- 


jointly, because they agree in several points; and if 
_ 1 was to treat them separately, I should be obliged to 


make frequent repetitions; and moreover, excepting 


the Persians, the ancient authors say very little of the 


manners of the other nations. 1 shall reduce what | 


have.to say of them to these four heads: 


- 4. Their government. 
2. Their art of war. 
3. Their arts and sciences: and 
~ 4. Their religion. 
After which I shall rclate the causes of the de- 


' clension and ruin of the great Persian empire. 


ARTICLE I. 
OF THEIR GOVERNMENT. 


_ Arrer a short account of the nature of the govern- 
ment of Persia, and the manner of educating the 


children of their kings, | shall proceed to consider 


Their public council, wherein the 
the administration 
of justice; their care of the provinces; and the good 
order observed in their finances. 


these four things : 


SECT. I. Their monarchical form of government. The 
~ respect they paid their kings. The manner of educa- 
ting their children. 


Mowarciicat, or regal government, as we call it, 


_ js of all others the most ancient, the most universal, 


the best adapted to keep the people in peace and 
union, and the least exposed to the revolutions and 
vicissitudes incident to states. For these reasons 
the wisest writers among the ancients, as Plato, 
zPlut. in Themist. p. 125. Ad Princ. indoc. p. 780. 


@Plin. in Paneg. Trag. bApolog. c. 35. 
~  ePjut. in Alcib. ¢. i. p. 121. - bids 
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And whereas the Persians wore. 
their tiara or turban with the top bent backwards, 





_all the Christians: 
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Aristotle, Plutarch, and. Dolsre them all, Pec tite 


have been induced to prefer decidedly this form of 
government to all others. It is likewise the only 
form, that was ever established among the castern. 
nations, a republican government being utterly un- 
known in that part of the world. 
* Those people paid extraordinary honours to the 
prince on the throne, because in his person they re-_ 
spected the character of the Deity, whose image and 
vicegerent he was with regard to them, being placed 


‘on the throne by the hands of the supreme Governor 


of the world, and invested with his aucnority and 


| power, in order to be the minister of his providence, 


and the dispenser of his goodness towards the people. 
In this manner did the pagans themselves in old 
times both think and speak: *“ Principem dat 
Deus, qui erga omne hominum genus vice sua fun: 
gatur.” 

These sentiments are very laudable and just. For 
certainly the most profound respect and reverence 
are due to the supreme power; because it cometh 
from God, and is appointed entirely for the good of 
the public: besides, it is evident, that an authority 
which is not respected according to the full extent 
of its commission, must thereby either become use- 
less, or at least very much limited in the good effects 
which ought to flow from it. But inthe times of 
paganism, “this honour and homage, though just and 
reasonable in themselves, were often carried too far ; 


| the Christian being the only religion that has known 


how to keep within due bounds in this point. *“ We 
honour the emperor,” said Tertullian in the name of 
“ but in such a manner, as is laws 
ful for us, and proper for him; that is, as aman, who 
is next after God in rank and "authority, from whom 
he has received all that he is, and whatever he has, 
and who knows no superior but God alone.” For. 
this reason he calls the emperor in another place a 
second majesty, inferior to nothing but the firsts 
> Religio secunde majestatis. 

Among the Assyrians, and more particularly among: 
the Persians, the prince used to be styled, The great 
king, the king of kings. ‘Two reasons might induce. 
those princes to take that ostentatious title: the one, 
because their empire was formed of many conquered’ 
kingdoms, all united under one head: the other, be- 
cause they had several] kings, their vassals, either in 
their court or dependent upon them. 

¢ The crown was hereditary among them, deseanie 
ing from father to son, and generally to the eldest. 
When an heir to the crown was born, all the empire 
testified their joy by sacrifices, feasts, ‘ana all manner 
of public rejoicings; and his birth-day was thence- 
forward an annual festival, and day of solemnity for 
all the Persians. } 

4'The manner of educating the future master ot 
the empire is admired by Plato, and recommended 
to the Greeks as a perfect model for a prince’s edu. 
cation. 


 Colimus imperatorem, sic, quomodo et nobis licet, et ipsi 
Race ut hominem a Deo secyndum, et quicquid | est a Deo 
i ad ‘Seap 


consécutim, €t solo Deo ininorem. »  Tertul. L 
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put into the hands of other masters, 


He was never wholly committed to the care of the | 


“nurse, who generally was a woman of mean and low 
-condit‘on; but from among the eunuchs, that is, the 


chief officers of the household, some of the most ap- 


proved merit and probity were chosen, to take care 


of the young prince’s person and health, till he was 
seven years of age, and to begin to form his manners 
and behaviour. He was then taken from them, and 
who were to 
continue the care of his education, to teach him to 
ride as soon as his strength would permit, and to 
exercise him in hunting. 

At fourteen years of age, when the mind begins 
to attain some maturity, four of the wisest and most 


- virtuous men of the state were appointed to be his 


preceptors. ‘The first, says Plato, taught him magic, 
that is, in-their language, the worship of the gods 


according to their ancient maxims, and the laws of 
_ Zoroaster, the son of Oromasdes; he also instructed 


him in the principles of government. The second 
was to accustom him to speak truth, and to adminis- 
ter justice. The third was to teach him not to suffer 


~ himself to be overcome by pleasures, that he might 
_ be truly a king, and always free, master of himself 


and his desires. The fourth was to fortify his courage 


against fear, which would have made him a slave, 


and to inspire him with a noble and prudent as- 


surance, so necessary for those that are born to 


command. Each of these governors excelled in his 
way, and was eminent in that part of education 
assigned to him. One was particularly distinguished 
for his knowledge in religion, and the act of govern- 
ing; another for his love of truth and justice; this 
for his moderation and abstinence from pleasures ; 
that for a superior strength of mind, and uncommon 


_~ intrepidity. 


I do not know whether such a diversity of elereass 
who, without doubt, were of different temgers, and 
perhaps had Giocent interests in view, was well cal- 
culated to answer the end proposed; or whether it 
was possible, that four men should agree together in 


_ the same principles, and harmoniously pursue the 


same end. Probably the reason of having’so many 


_ was, that they apprehended it impossible to find any 
- one person possessed of all the qualities they judged 


necessary for giving a right education to the pre- 
sumptive heir of the crown; so great an idea had 
they, even in those corrupt times, of the importance 
of a prince’s education. 

Be this as it will, all this care, as Plato remarks in 
the same place, was frustrated by the luxury, pomp, 
and magnificence with which the young prince was 
surrounded; by the numerous train of officers that 


waited upon him with a servile submission; by all 


the appurtenances and equipage of a voluptuous and 


_ effeminate life, in which pleasure, and the inventing 


of new diversions, seemed to engross all attention ; 


dangers which the most excellent disposition could 
never surmount. ‘The corrupt manners of the nation 


therefore “quickly debauched the prince, and drew 
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him into the prevailing pleasures, against which no 
education is a sufficient defence. 

The education here spoken of by Plato can relate 
only to the children of Artaxerxes, surnamed Lon- 
gimanus, the son and successor of Xerxes, in whose 
time lived Alcibiades, who is introduced in the 
dialogue from whence this observation istaken. For 
Plato, in another passage, which we shall cite here- 
after, informs us, that neither Cyrus nor Darius ever 
thought of giving the princes, their son’, a good 
education; and what we find in history ¢ cerning 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, gives us reason to believe, 
that he was more attentive than his predecessors to 
the education of his children, but was not much 
imitated in that respect by. his successors, 


The public council, wherem the affurs of 
State were considered. 


SECT. Il. 


AxsoLuTE as the regal authority was among the 
Persians, yet was it, in some measure, kept within 
bounds by the establishment of this council, appoint 
ed by the state; a council, which consisted of seven 
of the princes or chief lords of the nation, no less" 
distinguished by their wisdom and abilities than by 
their illustrious birth. We have already seen the 
origin of this establishment in the conspiracy of 
ihe seven Persian noblemen, who entered into an 
association against Smerdis the magian, and killed 
him. 

The Scripture observes, that Ezra was sent into 
Judaa, in the name and by the authority of king 
Artaxerxes and his seven counsellors: ° “ Forasmuch 
as thou art sent of the king and of his seven coun- 
sellors.” The same Scripture, a long time before | 
this, in the reign of Darius, otherwise called Ahasue- 
rus, who succeeded the magian, informs us, that “ these 
counsellors were well versed in the laws, ancient 
customs, and maxims of the state ;” that “they always 
attended the prince, who never transacted any thing, 
or determined any affair of importance, without their 
advice.” *“Jnterrogavit (Assuerus) sapientes, qui 
ex more regio ei semper aderant, et illorum faciebat 
cuncta consilio, scientium leges. ac jura majorum.” 

This last passage gives room for some reflections, 
which may very much contribute to the knowledge 
of the genius and character of the Persian goyern- 
ment. 

In the first place, the king there spoken of, that - 
is, Darius, was one of the most celebrated princes 
that ever reigned in Persia, and one of the most 
deserving of praise, on account of his wisdom and 
prudence, though he had his failings. Ii is to him, 
as well as to Cyrus, that the greatest part of .those 
excellent laws.are ascribed, which have ever since 
existed in that country, and have been the founda- 
tion and standard of their government. Now this 
prince, notwithstanding his extraordinary penetra- 
tion and ability, thought he stood in need of advice 
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nor did he apprehend, that the joining a number of 
assistants to himself, for the determination of affairs, 
would be any discredit to his own understanding; 
by which proceeding he really showed a superiority 
of genius which is very uncommon, -and implies a 
great fund of merit: Fora prince of slender talents 
and a narrow capacity is generally full of himself; 
and the less understanding he has, the more obstinate 
and untractable he generally is. He thinks it want 
of respect to offer to discover any thing to him 
which he does not perceive ; and is affronted, if you 
seem to doubt that he, who is supreme in power, is 
not the same in penetration and understanding. But 
Darius had a different way of thinking, and “did 
nothing without counsel and advice :” Illorum faciebat 
_ cuncta consilio. 

Secondly, Darius, however absolute he was, and 
how jealous soever he might be of his prerogative, 
did not think he impaired or degraded it when he 


instituted that council ; for the council did not at all - 
interfere with the king’s authority of ruling and 


commanding, which always resides in the person of 
the prince; but was confined entirely to that of 
reason, which consisted in communicating and im- 
parting their knowledge and experience to the king. 
_ He was persuaded that the noblest character of 
sovereign power, when it is pure, and has neither 
degenerated from its origin, nor deviated from its 
end, is to * govern by the laws; to make them the 
rule of his will and desire; and to think nothing 
allowable for him which they prohibit. 


In the third place, this council, “ which every | 


where accompanied the king,” (ex more regio semper 
et aderant,) was a perpetual standing council, consist- 
ing of the greatest men and the best heads in the 
kingdom; who, under the direction of the sovereign, 
and always with a dependency upon him, were in a 
manner the source of public order, and the principle 
of all the wise regulations and transactions at home 
and abroad. ‘To this council the king transferred 
from himself several weighty cares, with which he 
must otherwise have been overburdened; and by 
them he likewise executed whatever had been re- 
solved on. It was by means of this standing council, 
that the great maxims of the state were preserved ; 
the knowledge of its true interest perpetuated ; 
affairs carried on with harmony and order; and in- 
novations, errors, and oversights prevented. For in 
a public and general council, things are discussed by 
unsuspected persons; all the ministers are mutual 
inspectors of one another; all their knowledge and 
experience in public matters are united together ; 
and they all become equally capable of every part of 
the administration ; because, though, as to the execu- 
tive part, they move only in one particular sphere 
of business, yet they are obliged to inform them- 
selves in all affairs relating to the public, that they 
may be able to deliver their opinions in a judicious 
manner. 


{Ezra v. 17. vi. 2. tlbid. iv. 15. Esth. vi. 1. 
© “ Regimur a te, et subjecti tibi, sed quemadmodum legibus, 
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The fourth and last reflection ] have to make on 
this head is, that we find it mentioned in Scripture, 


that the persons of which this council consisted 
were thoroughly acquainted with the “customs, laws, 
maxims, and rights of the kingdom,” scientium leges ac 
jura majorum. . 

Two things, which, as the Scriptures inform 11s, 
were practised by the Persians, might very much 
contribute to instruct the king and his council in the 


methods of governing with wisdom and prudence. — 


‘ The first was, their having public registers; where- 
in all the prince’s edicts and ordinances, all privileges 
granted to the people, and all favours conferred upon 
particular persons, were entered and recorded. * The 
second was, the annals of the kingdom; in which all 
the events of former reigns, all resolutions taken, 
regulations established, and services done by any 
particular persons, were exactly and circumstantially 
entered. ‘These annals were carefully preserved, 
and frequently perused both by the kings and the 
ministers, that they might acquaint themselves with 


times past; might have a clear idea of the state of 


the kingdom; avoid an arbitrary, unequal, uncertain 
conduct; maintain an uniformity in the conduct of 
affairs; and, in short, acquire such light from the 
perusal of these books, as should qualify them to 
govern the state with wisdom. 


SECT. III. The administration of justice. 


To be king, and to be judge, is but one and the 
same thing. The throne is a tribunal, and the sove- 
reign power is the highest authority for administerirg 
justice. “God hath made you king over his people,” 
said the queen of Sheba to Solomon, “to the end 
that you should judge them, and render justice and 
judgment unto them.” God hath made every thing 
subject to princes, to put them in a condition of 
fearing none but him. His designs in making them 
independent, was to give them the more inviolable 
attachment to justice. 
themselves on pretence of inability or want of power, 
he has delegated his whole power to them; he has 
made them masters of all the means requisite for re- 
straining injustice and oppression, that iniquity should 
tremble in their presence, and be incapable of hurt- 
ing any persons whatsoever. 

But what is that justice which God hath entrusted 
to the hands of kings, and whereéf he hath made 
them depositaries? Why, it is nothing else but order; 
and order consists in observing an universal equity, 
and taking care that force does not usurp the place of 
law; that one man’s property be not exposed to the 
violence of another; that the common ties of society 
be not broken; that artifice and fraud does not prevail 
over innocence and simplicity; that all things rest 
in peace under the protection of the laws; and the 
weakest among the people find sanctuary in the pub- 
lic authority. E 


sumus.”” By thee we are governed, and to thee, yet as it were te 
the laws, are we under subjection.—Plin. Paneg. Traj, 


That they might not excuse — 





gal dignity. 


_ integrity and impartiality. 
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this duty, that care was taken to have them instructed, 


4 from their tenderest youth, in the knowledge of the 
laws of their country; and that in their public 


schools, as we have already mentioned in the history 
of Cyrus, they were taught equity and justice, in the 


-same manner as rhetoric and philosophy are taught 


sn other places. 

These are the great and essential duties of the re- 
Indeed it is reasonable, and absolutely 
necessary, that the prince ‘be assisted in the execu- 
tion of that august function, as he is in others: but 
to be assisted, is not to be deprived or dispossessed. 


_ He continues judge as long as he continues king. 


Though he communicates his authority, yet does he 
not resign or divide it. Jt is therefore absolutely 
necessary for him to bestow some time upon the 
study of equity and justice; not that he need enter 
into the detail of particular laws, but only acquaint 
himself with the principal rules and maxims of the 
Jaws of his country, that he may be capable of; doing 
justice, and of passing sentence with precision upon 
important points. For this reason, the kings of Persia 
never ascended the throne till they had been for some 
time under the care and instruction of the magi, who 
were to teach them that science whereof they were 
the only masters and professors, as well as of the 


religion of the country. ' 


Now, since to the sovereign alone is committed the 
right of administering justice, and that within his 
dominions there is no other power of administering 
it than what is delegated by him; how greatly does 
it behove him to take care into what hands he com- 


- mits a part of so valuable a trust; to know whether 


those he places so near the throne are worthy to 
partake of his prerogative ; and industriously to keep 
all such at a distance from it, as he judges unworthy 
of that privilege! We find that in Persia their kings 
were extremely careful to have justice rendered with 
1 One of their royal 
judges (for so they called them) having suffered him- 
self to be corrupted by a bribe, was condemned by 


_ Cambyses to be put to death without mercy, and to 
_ have his skin put upon the seat where he used to sit 
and give judgment, and where his son, who succeeded 


i Herod. 1. v. c. 25. 





him in his office, was to sit, that the very place whence 
he gave judgment should remind him continually of 


~ his duty. . 


« Their ordinary judges were taken out of the class 
of old men, into which none were admitted till the 


age of fifty years; so that a man could not exercise 
- the office of a judge before that age ; the Persians 


being of opinion, that too much maturity could not be 


Tequired in an employment which decided upon 
the fortunes, reputations, and lives of their .fellow- 
_ citizens. ; 


b Antiq. Judaic. I. xi. c. 3. 

k Xenoph. Cyrop. I. i.-p..7. 
'Herod. 1. i. c. 137. : mIbid. 1. vii. c. 194, 

-* Tvod¢ we raytrepa abricg h copwrepa ipyacuévog ety, Zdvct. 
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_ ! We learn from Josephus, that the kings of Persia | 
used to administer justice in their own persons. 
_ And it was to qualify them for the due discharge of 





“4On- 


' Amongst them, it was not lawful, either for a pri 
vate person to put any of his slaves to death, nov 
for the prince to infiict capital punishment upon 
any of his subjects for the first offence; because it 
might rather be considered as an effect of human 
weakness and frailty; than of a confirmed malignity 
of mind. . ts 

The Persians thought it reasonable to put the good 
as well as the evil, the merits of the offender as well 
as his demerits, into the scales of justice: nor was it 
just, in their opinion, that, one single crime should — 
obliterate all the good actions a man had done during 
his life. ™ Upon this principle it was that Darius, - 
having condemned a judge to death for some preva- 
rication in his office,..and .afterwards called to mind | 
the important services he had rendered both to the - 
state and the royal family, “‘ revoked the sentence” - 
the very moment it was to be executed, °“ and:ae- 
knowledged, that he had pronounced it with more 
precipitation than wisdom.” . 

But one important and essential rule which they 
observed in. their judgments, was, in the first place, 
never to condemn any person without confronting 
him with his accuser to his face, and without giving 
him time, and all other means, necessary for defend- 
ing himself against the articles laid to his charge: 
and in the second place, if the person accused was 
found innocent, to inflict the very same punishment 
upon the accuser, as the other was to have suffered, 
had he been found ‘guilty: ° Artaxerxes gave a fine 
example of the just rigour which ought to be exer- 
cised on such occasions. One of the’ king’s favour- 
ites, ambitious of getting a place possessed by one of. 
his best officers, endeavoured to make the king sus- 
pect the fidelity of that officer; and to that end, sent 
infarmations to court full of calumnies against him, 
persuading himself that the king, from the great 
influence he had with his majesty, would believe the 
thing upon his bare word, without farther examina- 
tion. For such is the general character of calumni- 
ators. They are afraid of evidence and light; they 
make it their business to bar up from the innocent 
all access to the prince, and thereby put it out of 
their power to vindicate themselves. The ofticer 
was imprisoned ; but.he desired of the king, before 
he was condemned, that his cause might be heard, 
and his accusers ordered to produce their evidence 
against him. ‘The king did so: and as there was 
no proof but the letters which his enemy had writ- 
ten against him, he was cleared, and his inno- 
cense fully justified bysthe three commissioners that 
sat upon his trial: and-all the king’s indignation fell 
upon the perfidious accuser, who had thus-attempted 
to abuse the favour and confidence of his royal 
master. The prince, who was well informed, and 
knew that one of the true signs of a wise government 
is to have the “subjects stand more in fear of the 
*laws than of informers,” would have thought that tc 

° Diod. 1. xv. p. 333—336. 


is * “* Non jam delatores, sed leges timentur.”” Plin. im Paneg. 
Taj. 
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act otherwise than he did, would have been a direct | 


violation of the most common rules of natural equity 
-and humanity; it would have been * opening a door 
to envy, hatred, calumny, and revenge; it would 
have been exposing the honest simplicity of good and 
faithful subjects to the cruel malice of detestable 
informers, and arming the latter with the sword of 
-public authority; in a word, it would have been 
divesting the throne of the most noble privilege 
belonging to it, namely, that of being a sanctuary 
for innocence and justice, against violence and ca- 
lumny. : : 

P There is upon record a still more memorable ex- 
ample of firmness and love of justice, in another king 
of Persia, before Artaxerxes; in him, 1 mean, whom 
the Scripture calls Ahasuerus, and who is thought to 

be the same as Darius, the son of Hystaspes, from 
whom Haman had, by his earnest solicitations, ex- 
-torted that fatal edict; which was calculated to exter- 
“minate the whole race of the Jews thoughout the 
Persian empire in one day.’ When God had, by 
means of Esther, opened his eyes, he made haste to 
make amends for his fault, not only by revoking his 
edict, and inflicting an exemplary punishment upon 
the impostor who had deceived him; but, which is 
more, by a public acknowledgment of his error, 
which should be a pattern to all ages, and to all 
princes, and teach them, that far from debasing their 
dignity, or weakening their authority thereby, they pro- 
cure to both the more respect. After declaring, that it 
is but too common for calumniators to impose, by their 
misrepresentations and craftiness, on the goodness 
of their princes, whom their natural sincerity induces 
to judge favourably of others; he is not ashamed to 
acknowledge, that he had been so unhappy as to 
suffer himself to be prejudiced’ by such means 
against the Jews, who were his faithful subjects, 
and the children of the most. high God, to whose 
goodness he and his ancestors were indebted for the 
throne. 

4 The Persians were not only enemies of injustice, 
as we have now shown, but also abhorred lying, 
which was always deemed among them a mean and 
infamous vice. What they esteemed most pitiful, 
next to lying, was to live upon trust, or by borrowing. 
Sucha kind of life seemed to them idle, ignominious, 
servile, and the more despicable, as it tends to make 
people liars. 


SECT.IVs The careief the Provinces: 


Iv seems to be no difficult matter to maintain good 
order in the metropolis of a kingdom, where the 
conduct of the magistrates and judges is closely 
‘inspected ; and the very sight of the throne capable 
of keeping the subjects in awe. The case is other- 
wise with respect to the provinces, where the dis- 


P Esth. iii. &c. 9 Herod. |. i. c. 138. 
# ¢¢ Princéps, qui delatores non castigat irritat.”—The prince, 
who does not punish informers, only baits them. Sueton. in vit. 
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tance from the sovereign, and the hopes of impunity — 
may occasion many misdemeanours on the part of the 
magistrates and officers, as well as great licentious- 
ness and disorder on that of the people. In this the 
Persian policy exerted itself with the greatest care 
and, we may also say, with the greatest success. 

The Persian empire was divided into ¢ a hundred 
and twenty-seven governments, the governors whereof 
were called satrape. Over them were appointed 
three principal ministers, who inspected their con- 
duct, to whom they gave an account of all the affairs - 
of their several provinces, and who were afte. wards” 
to make their report of the same to the king. {t was 
Darius the Mede, that is Cyaxares, or rathei Cyrus 
in the name of his uncle, who put the government of 
the empire into this excellent method. These satrapz 
were, by the very design of their office, each in his 
respective district, to have the same care and regard 
for the: interests of the people, as for those of the | 
prince: for it was a maxim with Cyrus, that no dif- 
ference ought to be admitted between these two 
interests which are necessarily linked together ; 
since neither the’ people can be happy, unless the 
prince is powerful, and in a condition to defend them ; 
nor the prince truly powerful, unless his people be 
happy. 

- These satrapze being the most considerable per- 
sons in the kingdom, Cyrus assigned them certain 
funds and revenues proportioned to their station and 
the importance of their employments. ' He was willing 
they should live nobly in their respective provinces, 
that they might gain the respect of the nobility and 
common people within their jurisdiction ; and that 
for that reason their retinue, their equipage, and 
their table should be answerable to their dignity, yet 
without exceeding the bounds of prudence and mo- 
deration. He himself was their model in this respect, 
as he desired they should be likewise to all persons of 
distinguished rank within the extent of their autho- 
rity: so that the same order which reigned in the 
prince’s court, might likewise proportionably be: 
observed in the courts of the satrap; and in the 
noblemen’s families. And to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, all abuses which might be made of so extensive 
an authority as that of the satrapze, the king reserved _ 
to himself alone the nomination of them; and chose 
that the governors of places, the commanders of the 
troops, and such other like officers, should depend 
immediately upon the prince himself; from whom 
alone they were to receive their instructions, in 
order that, if the satrape were inclined to abuse 
their power, they might be sensible those officers 
were so many overseers and censors of their conduet. 
And, to make this correspondence by letters the more 
sure and expeditious, the king caused  post-houses tc 
be erected throughout all the empire, and appointed 
couriers, who travelled night and day, with wonder: 
ful dispatch. _ But I shall speak more particularly on ~ 
Domit. c. ix. 


t Authors differ about the number of governments of provinces, 
Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. viii. p. 229, 232, ; 








Le ee oy ; ‘ bo tis : 
_ this article at the end of the section, that I may not 
_ break in upon the matter in hand. 
- The care of the provinces, however, was not ep- 
_ tirely left to the satrape and governors: the king 
_ himself took cognizance of them in his own person, 
being persuaded, that governing only by others, is 
but to govern by halves. An officer of the house- 
hold was ordered to repeat these words to the king 
_ every morning, when he awakened him: * “ Rise, 
_ Sir, and think of discharging the duties for which 
_ Oromasdes has placed you upon the throne.” Oro- 
__masdes was the principal god, anciently worshipped 
by the Persians. A good prince, says Plutarch in 
relating this custom, has no occasion for an officer 
_ to give him this daily admonition: his own heart, 
_ and the love he has for his people, are ‘sufficient 
_ monitors. 
_ * The' king of Persia thought himself obliged, ac- 
cording to the ancient custom established in that 
_ country, from time to time personally to visit all the 
_ provinces of his empire; being persuaded, as Pliny 
says of Trajan, that the most solid glory, and the most 
exquisite pleasure a good prince can enjoy, is from 
_ time to time to let the people see their common fa- 
_ ther; “to * reconcile the dissensions and mutual ani- 
__ mosities of rival cities; to calm commotions or sedi- 
_ tions among the people, and that not so much by the 
severity of power, as by the authority of reason; to 
prevent injustice and oppression in magistrates ; and 
_ cancel and reverse whatever has been decreed against 
law and equity; in a word, like a beneficent planet, 
- to shed his salutary influences universally, or rather, 
_ like a kind of divinity, to be present every where, to 
_ see, to hear, and inspect every thing, without reject- 
ing any man’s petition or complaint.” 
_ When the king was not-able to visit the provinces 
himself, he sent in his stead some of the great men 
_of the kingdom, such as were the most eminent for 
wisdom and virtue. -These persons were generally 
_ called the eyes and ears of the prince, because by 
_ their means he saw and was informed of every thing. 
_ When these, or any other of his great ministers, or 
_ the members of ‘his council, were said to be the eyes 
- and-ears of the prince, it was at once an admonition 
_ to the king, that he had his ministers as we have 
_ the organs of our senses, not that he should lie still 
and be idle, but act by their means; and to the mi- 
 nisters, that they ought not to act for themselves, but 
for the king their head, and for the advantage of the 
_ whole body politic. : . 
The particular detail of affairs which the king, 
__ when‘he went his circuit in person, or the commis- 
_ sioners appointed by him, entered into, is highly 
worthy of admiration, and shows how well they un- 
_ derstood, in those days, wherein the wisdom and 
_-ability of governors consists. ‘The attention of the 
x rPlut. ad Princ. indoct. p. 780. 
_-*Xenoph. in Oeconom. p. 828. tIbid. p. 827—830. 
_.* “ Reconciliare emulas civitates, tumentesque populos non 
_ smpetio magis quam ratione compescere, intercedere iniquitatibus 
_ magistrateum, infectumque reddere quicquid fleri non oportuerit ; 
- postremo velocissimi sideris more omnia invisere, omnia audire et 
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king and his ministers was not employed upon great 

objects alone, as war, the revenue, justice, and zom- 

merce; but matters of less importance, as the secu- 

rity and beauty of towns and cities, the convenient- 

habitation of the inhabitants, the repairs of high 

roads, bridges, causeways, the keeping of woods and 

forests from being laid waste and destroyed, and 

above all, the improvement of agriculture, and the — 
encouraging and promoting of all sorts of trades, even 

to the lowest and meanest of handicraft employments; 

every thing, in short, came within the sphere of their 

policy, and was thought to deserve their care and - _ 
inspection. And indeed, whatever belongs to the 
subjects, as well as the subjects themselves, is a part 
of the trust committed to the head of the common- 
wealth, and is entitled to his care, concern, and ac- 
tivity. His love for the commonwealth is universal. 
t It extends itself to all matters, and’ takes in every 
thing: it is the support of private persons, as well as 
of the public. Every province, every city, every 
family, has a place in his heart and affections. Every 
thing in the kingdom has a relation to, and concerns 
him; every thing challenges his attention and _re- 

ard. ‘ 

re I have already said, that agriculture was one ot 
the principal objects on which the Persians bestowed 
their care and attention. Indeed, one of the prince’s 
first-cares was, to make husbandry flourish ; and those 
satrape, whose provinces were the best cultivated, 
had the most of his favour. And as there were offi- 
ces erected for the regulation of the military, so were 
there likewise for the inspection of rural labours and 
economy. For these two employments had a near 
relation; the business of the one being to guard the 
country, and the other to cultivate it. ‘The prince 
protected both almost with the same degree of affec- 
tion; because both concurred in, and were equally 
necessary for, the public good. For if the lands can- 
not be cultivated without the aid and * protection of 
armies for their defence and security, so neither can 
the soldiers on the other hand be fed and maintained 
without the labour of the husbandmen to cultivate 
the ground. It was with geod reason, therefore, 
that the prince, since it was impossible for himself 
to see into every thing, caused an exact account to 
be given him, how every province and district was 
cultivated, that he might know whether each coun- 
try brought forth abundantly such fruits as it was ca- 
pable of producing; that he descended so far into 
those particulars, as Xenophon remarks of Cyrus the 
younger, as to inform himself, whether the private 
gardens of his subjects were well kept, and yielded 
plenty of fruit; that he rewarded the superintendants 
and overseers, whose provinces or districts were the 
best cultivated, and punished the laziness and negli- 
gence of those who suffered their grounds to lie bar- 





undecumque invocatum, statim, velut numen, adesse et adsistere.”” 
Plin. in Panegyr. Traj. 

+t “Is, cui cure sunt universa, nullam- non reip. partem tan- 
quam sui nutrit."—He, to whom all things are matter of care, 
provides for no part of the commonwealth but as if it were his 
own. Senec. lib, de Clem. c. xiii. 3 
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ren or untilled. Such a care as this is by no means 
unworthy of a king; as it naturally tends to propa- 
gate riches and plenty throughout his kingdom, and 
to beget a spirit of industry amongst his subjects; 
which is the surest means of preventing that increase 
of drones and idle fellows, that aré a burden upon the 
public, and a dishonour to the state. 

“ Xenophon, in the next passage to this I have 
now cited, puts into the mouth of Socrates, who is 
introduced as speaker, a very noble encomium upon 
agriculture ; which he represents as the employment 
of all others the most worthy of man, the most an- 
cient, and the most suitable to his nature; as the 
common nurse of all ages and conditions of life; as 
the source of health, strength, plenty, riches, and a 
thousand sober delights and honest pleasures; as the 
mistress and school of sobriety, temperance, justice, 
religion, and, in a word, of all kinds of virtues both 
civil and military. After which he relates the fine 
saying.of Lysander the Lacedemonian, who, as he 
was walking at Sardis with the younger Cyrus, hear- 
ing from that prince’s own mouth, that he himself 
had planted several of the trees he was looking at, 
exclaimed, that the world had reason to extol the 
happiness of Cyrus, whose virtue was as eminent as 
his fortune; and who, in the midst of the greatest 
affluence, splendour and magnificence, had yet pre- 
served a taste so pure and so conformable to right 
reason. * “Cum Cyrus respondisset, Ego ista sum 
dimensus, mei sunt ordines, mea descriptio, multe 
etiam istarum arborum mea manu sunt sate: tum 
Lysandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram, et nitorem 
corporis, ornatumque Persicum multo auro multisque 
gemmis, dixisse: * Recte’yero te, Cyre, beatum fe- 
runt, quoniam virtuti tus: fortuna conjuncta est.” 
How much is it to be wished, that our young no- 
bility, who in time of peace--do not know how to 
employ themselves, had the like taste for planting 
and agriculture, which surely, after such an example 
as that of Cyrus, should be thought no dishonour to 
their quality ; especially if they would consider, that 
for several ages it was the constant employment of 
‘the bravest and most warlike people in the world! 
The reader may easily perceive, that J mean the an- 
cient Romans. 


The anvention of Posts and Counters. 


I promised to give some account in this place of 
the invention of posts and couriers. ¥ This inven- 
tion is ascribed to Cyrus; nor, indeed, can I find any 
mention of such an establishment before his time. 
As the Persian empire, after his last conquest, was 
of a vast extent, and Cyrus required that all his go- 
vernors of provinces, and his chief commanders of 

"Xenoph. Oecon. p. 830—833. xCic. de senect. num. 59. 

y Xen. Cyrop. |. viii. p. 232. xHerod. 1. viii. c. 98. 

aPJut. 1.1. de fortun. Alex. p. 326, et in vit. Alex. p. 674, ubi 
pro “Acydvéne, legendum ’Acrdvéne. 

* In the original Greek there is stiJl a greater energy. Aeraiwe 
uot Ooxéic, @ Kbps, edSainwy elvarr dyaQdc yao wv avijo ebdatporetc. 
Thou seemest to me, Cyrus, to be justly prosperous, for thou en- 
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| his troops, should write to him, and give an exact 
account of every thing that passed in their several - 
districts and armies; in order to render that corres- 
pondence the more sure and expeditious, and to ena- _ 
ble himself to receive speedy intelligence of all oc- 
currences and affairs, and to ‘send his orders there- 
upon with expedition, he caused post-houses to be 
built, and messengers to be appointed in eve-y pro- 
vince. Having computed how far a good horse, with. 
a brisk rider, could go in a day, without being spoiled, 
he had stables built at equal distances, and furnished 
with horses and grooms tg take care of them. At 
each of these places he likewise appointed a post- 
master, to receive the packets from the couriers as 
they arrived, and give them to others; and to take 
the horses that had performed their stage, and to 
find fresh ones. Thus the post went continually 
night and day, with extraordinary speed: nor did 
either rain or snow, heat or cold, or any inclemency 
of the, season, interrupt its progress. * Herodotus 
speaks of the same sort of couriers in the reign of 
Xerxes. : 

These couriers were called in the Persian lan- 
guage, “Ayyapo-{ The superintendency of the posts 
became a considerable employment. ? Darius, the 
last of the Persian kings, had it before he came to | 
the crown. Xenophon takes notice, that this esta- 
blishment. existed still in his time; which per- 
fectly..agrees with what is related in the book of 
Esther, concerning the edict published by Ahasuerus 
in favour of the Jews; which edict was carried 
through that vast empire with a rapidity that would 
have been impossible, without these posts erected by 
Cyrus. ; 

We are justly surprised to find, that this establish- 
ment of posts and couriers, first invented in the East 
by Cyrus, and continued for so many ages afterwards 
by his successofs, especially considering of what. 
use it was to the government, should never have 
been imitated in the west, particularly by people so 
expert in politics as the Greeks and Romans. 

It is more astonishing, that, where this invention 
was put in execution, it was not farther improved, - 
and that the use of it was confined only to affairs of 
state, without considering the many advantages the 
public might have reaped from it, by facilitating a 
mutual correspondence, as well as the business of 
merchants and tradesmen of all kinds; by forward- 
ing the affairs of private persons; by the dispatch of 
journeys which required haste ; by the easy commu- — 
nication between families, cities, and provinces; and 
by the safety and convenience of remitting money 
from one country to another. - It is well known what 
difficulty people at a distance had then, and for many 
ages afterwards, to communicate any news, or to 
treat of any affairs together; being obliged either to 





joyest thy prosperity by being a good man. 

t "Ayyapor is derived from a word which, in that language, sig- 
nifies a service rendered by compulsion. 
Greeks borrowed their verb ayyapevery, compellere, cogere: and 
the Latins, angariare. According to Suidas they were likewise 
called astende,’ i 
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_ senda servant on purpose which could not be done 
_ without great charge and joss of time, or to wait for 
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the departure of. some other person, that was going 
_ into the province or country whither they had letters 
to send; which method was liable to numberless dis- 


_. appointments, accidents, and delays. 


_ the advantage of it: the want whereof would make | 
us fully sensible of our happiness in this respect. 


At present we enjoy this general convenience at a 
small expense; but we do not thoroughly consider 


France is indebted for it to the university of Paris, 


which I cannot forbear observing here: I hope the 


__ reader will excuse the digression. 


The university of 
Paris, being formerly the only one in the kingdom, 


and having great numbers of scholars resorting to 


her from all the provinces, and even from the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, did, for their sake and conveni- 
ence, establish messengers, whose business was, not 
only to bring clothes, silver, and. gold for the students, 


but likewise to carry bags of law proceedings, infor- 


mations, and inquests; to conduct all sorts of persons, 
indifferently, to or from Paris, finding them both 
horses and diet; as also to carry letters, parcels, 
and packets for the public, as well as the uni- 
versity. 

In the university registers of the Four Nations, as 


_ they are called, of the faculty of arts, these messen- 


gers are often styled Nunti volantes, Flying Messen- 
gers, to signify the great speed and dispatch they 
were obliged to make. 

The state, then, is indebted to the university of 
Paris for the invention and establishment of these 
messengers and letter-carriers. And it- was at her 
‘own charge and expense that she erected these offices, 


- to the satisfaction both of our kings and the public. 


She has moreover maintained and supported them 
since the year 1576, against all the various attempts 
of the farmers, which has cost her immense sums. 
For there never were any ordinary royal messengers, 
till Henry III. first established them in the year 
1576, by his edict of November, appointing them in 


_ the same cities as the university had hers in, and 


granting them the same rights and privileges as the 
kings, his predecessors, had granted the messengers 
of the university. 

_ The university never had any other fund or sup- 
port than the profits arising from the post-office. 
And it is upon the foundation of the same revenue, 
that king Louis XV. now on the throne, by his-de- 
cree of the council of state, of the 14th of April, 1719, 


and by his letters patent, bearing the same date, 
_ registered in parliament, and in the chamber of ac- 


a compts, has ordained, that in all the colleges of the 


said university the students shall be taught gratis; 
and has to that end, for the time to come, appro- 
‘priated to the university an eight and twentieth part 


of the revenue arising from the general lease or farm 
__ of the posts and messengers of France; which eight 





and twentieth part amounted that year to the sum of 


- bQuintil. 1. xii. c. 7. ¢Herod. I. ili. c. 89—97. 
‘Thid. 1. xi. p. 530. © eQ, Curt. J. iii. c. 12. 
‘si Nw 2 
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one hundred and eighty-four thousand livres, or there- 
abouts.* 

It is not therefore without reason, that the univer- 
sity, to whom this regulation has restored a part of 
her ancient lustre, reckons Louis XV. as a kind of 
new founder, whose bounty has at length delivered 
her from the unhappy and shameful necessity of 
receiving wages for her labours; which in some 
measure dishonoured the. dignity. of her profession, 
as it was contrary to that noble disinterested spirit 
which becomes it. And, indeed, “the labour of 
masters and professors ought not to be given for 
nothing, neither ought it to be sold.” _» “ Nec venire 
hoc beneficium oportet, nec perire.” — ae 


SECT. V. Admimstration of the Revenues. 


Tue prince is the sword and buckler of the state, 
by him are the peace and tranquillity thereof secured. — 
But to enable him to defend it, he has occasion for 
arms,’ soldiers, arsenals, fortified towns, and ships, 
and all these things require great expenses. It is 
moreover just and reasonable, that the king have 
wherewithal to support the dignity of the crown, and 
the majesty of the empire; as also to enable him to 
ensure reverence and respect to his person and au- 
thority. ‘These are the two principal reasons that 
have given occasion for the exacting of tribute, and 
imposition of taxes. As the public advantage, and 
the necessity of defraying the expenses of the state, 
have been the first causes of these burdens, so ought 
they likewise to be the constant standard of their use. 
Nor is there any thing in the world more just and 
reasonable than such impositions; since every private 
person ought to think himself very happy, that he 
can purchase his peace and security at the expense 
of so slender a contribution. 

© The revenues of the Persian kings consisted 
partly in the levying of taxes imposed upon the 
people, and partly in being furnished with several ot 
the products of the earth in kind, as corn and other 
provisions, forage, horses, cainels, or whatever rarities 
each particular province afforded. ‘ Strabo relates, 
that the satrap of Armenia sent regularly every year 
to the king of Persia, his. master, twenty thousand 
young colts. By this we may form a judgment ot 
the other levies in the several provinces. The tri- 
butes, however, were only exacted from the conquered | 
nations; for the natural subjects, that is, the Persians, 
were exempt from all impositions. Nor was the 
custom of imposing taxes, and of determining the 
sums each province was yearly to pay, introduced till 
the reign of Darius; at which time, the pecuniary 
impositions, as near as we can judge from the com- 
putation made by Herodotus, which is attended with 
great difficulties, amounted to near forty-four millions 
French money.} 4 

© The place wherein was kept the public treasure, 

* About $38,000. 
t About $9,000,000. i 
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was called in the Persian language Gaze. There | 


were treasures of this kind.at Susa, at Persepolis, at 
Pasargada, at Damascus, and other cities. The gold 
and silver were there kept in ingots, and coined into 
money according as the king had occasion. The 
money chiefly used by the Persians was of gold, and 
called Darick, from the name of Darius, who first 
caused them to be coined, with his image on one 
side, and an archer on the reverse. ‘The Darick is 
sometimes also called stater aureus, because the weight 
of it, like that of the Attic stater, was: two drachms 
of gold, which were equivalent to twenty drachms 
of silver, and consequently were worth ten livres of 
French money.* 

‘ Besides these tributes which were- paid in money, 
there was another contribution made in kind, by 
‘furnishing victuals and provisions for the king’s table 
and household, grain, forage, and other necessaries 
for the subsistence of his armies, and horses for the 
remounting of his cavalry. This contribution was 
imposed upon the six-score satrapes, or provinces, 
each of them furnishing such a part as they were 
severally taxed at. Herodotus observes, that the 
province of Babylon, the largest and wealthiest of 
them all, did alone furnish the whole contribution 


_ for the space of four months, and consequently bore 


a third part of the burden of the whole imposition, 
whilst all the rest of Asia together did but contribute 
the other two thirds. 


By what has been already said on this subject, we 


see the kings of Persia did not exact all their taxes 
and impositions in money; but were content to levy 
a part of them in money, and to take the rest in such 
-products and commodities as the several provinces 
afforded ; which is a proof of the great wisdom, mo- 
deration, and humanity of the Persian-government. 
Without doubt they had observed how difficult it 
often is for the people, especially in countries at a 
distance from commerce, to convert their goods into 
“money, without suffering great losses; whereas no- 
‘thing can tend so much to render the taxes easy, 
and to shelter the people from vexation and trouble 
“as well as expense, as the taking in payment from 
each country such fruits and commodities as that 
country produces; by which means the contribution 
becomes easy, natural, and equitable. 

& There were likewise ‘certain districts assigned 


_-and set apart for the maintaining of the queen’s toilet 


and wardrobe; one for her girdle, another for her 
veil, and so on for the rest of her vestments: and 
these districts (which were of a great extent, since 
one of them contained as much ground as a man 
sould walk over in a day,) took their names from 
their particular use, or that part of the garments to 
which they were appropriated; and were according- 
ly called, one the queen’s girdle, another the queen’s 
veil, and so on. Jn Plato’s time, the same custom 


» continued among the Persians. 


: ‘f Herod. 1. iii. c. 91—97. }. 1. c. 192. 
&Plut. in Alcib. i..p. 123. 
bPlut. in Themis. p. 127, iAthen. 1. i. p. 30. 
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»The mannei in which the king gave pensions in 
those days to such persons as he had a mind to 
gratify, was exactly like what ] have observed con- 
cerning the queen. We read, that the king of Persia 
assigned the revenues of four cities to Themistocles ; 
one of which was to supply him with wine, another 
with bread, the third with meats for his table, and _ 
the fourth with his clothes and furniture. ' Before 
that time, Cyrus had acted in the same manner 
towards Pytharchus of Cyzicus, for whom he had a 
particular consideration, and to whom he gave the 
revenue of seven cities. In succeeding times, we 
find many instances of a like nature. 


ARTICLE Tl. 
OF THEIR WAR. 


Tue people of Asia in general were naturally of a 
warlike disposition, and did not want courage; but 
in time they suffered themselves to be enervated by 
luxury and pleasure. 1} must however except the 
Persians, who even before Cyrus, and still more 
during his reign, had the reputation of being a people | 
of a very military genius. The situation of their 
country, which is rugged and mountainous, might 
be one ‘reason of their hard and frugal manner of 
living; which is a point of no little importance for 
the forming of good soldiers. But the good educa- 
tion which the Persians gave their youth, was the 
chief cause ‘of the courage and martial spirit of that 
people. ; : 

With respect therefore to manners, and particularly _ 
to the article which I am now treating of, we must 
make some distinction betwecn the different nations 
of<Asia. So that the following account of military — 
affairs, whatever perfection and excellence may be 
found in the rules and principles of war, is to be ap- 
plied only to the Persians, as they were in Cyrus’s. 
reign; the rest belongs to the other nations «° Asia, 
the Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Lydians, ind to 
the Persians likewise after they had dege.:erated 
from their ancient valour, which happened 1 »t long 
after Cyrus, as will. be shown in the sequel. 


I. Their entrance upon Miltary disciplue. 


©The Persians were tramed up to the service from 
their tender years, by passing through the different 
exercises. Generally speaking, they served in the 
armies from the age of twenty to fifty years. And 
whether in peace or war, they always wore swords, 
as gentlemen in Europe formerly did, which was 
never practised among the Greeks or the Romans. 
They were obliged to enlist themselves at the time 
appointed ; and it was esteemed a crime to desire a 
dispensation in ‘that respect; as will be seen here 
kStrab. 1. xv. p. 734. Am. Mar. loxxii. sub finem 
‘ * About $2. 
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after, by the cruel treatment given by Darius and 


_ Xerxes !to two young noblemen, whose fathers had 
_ desired as a favour that their sons might be permit- 


_ted to stay at home, for a comfort to them in their 
old age. 
™ Herodotus speaks of a body of troops appointed 


to be the king’s guard, who were called “ The im- 


mortals,” because this body consisted always of the 
‘same number, which was ten thousand; for as soon 
as any of the men died, another was immediately 
put into his place. The establishment of this body 


E: _ probably began with the ten thousand men sent for 


by Cyrus out ‘of Persia to be ‘his guard. They were 
distinguished from all the other troops by the rich- 
ness of theirarmour, and still more by their courage. 
*» Quintus Curtius mentions also this body of men, 
and another body besides, consisting of fifteen thou- 
sand, designed in like manner to be a guard to the 
King’s person: the latter were called “ Doryphori,” 
r “ Spearmen.” 2 


Il. Ther Armour 

The ordinary arms‘of the Persians were ‘a sabre, 
‘or scimitar, acinaces, as it is called in Latin; a kind 
of dagger, which hung in their belt on the right side; 
a javelin, or half pile, having a sharp-pointed iron at 
‘the end. 

It seems that they carried two javelins, or lances, 
_-one to fling, and the other ‘to use in close fight. They 
_ made great use of the bow, and of the quiver in 
which they carr*ed their arrows. The sling was not 
‘unknown amongst them; but they did not set much 
‘value upon it. 

It appears from several passages in ancient authors, 
‘that the Persians wore no helmets, but only their 
_-common caps, which they called tiaras; this is par- 
ticularly said of Cyrus'the younger, ° and of his army. 
‘And yet the same authors, in other places, make 


mention of their helmets ; from whence we must con- 


clude, that this custom had changed according to the 
~ times. 

The foot forthe most part wore cuirasses made of 
‘brass, which were so artificially fitted to the bodies, 
that they were no ‘i: pediment to the motion and 
-agility of their limbs; no more than the vambraces, 


or greaves*which covered the arms, thighs, and legs 


of the horsemen. Their horses themselves for the 
most part had their faces, chests, and flanks covered 
with brass. ‘These were what are called equ: cataph- 
‘rach, barbed horses. 
_ Authors differ very much about the form and 
- fashion of the shields. At first they made use of 
very small and light ones; made only of twigs of 
osier, gerra. But it appears from several passages, 
_ that they had also shields of brass, which were of 
great length. 
Herod. 1. iv. 6. Sen. de Ira, 1. iii. c. 16; 17. 
“®Herod. 1 vii. c. 83. | Ibid, 1. iii. ¢. 3. 
°Xen. de exped. Cyr. 1. i. p. 263. 
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- We have already observed, that in vin first ages’ — 


the light-armed soldiers, that is, the archers and 
those who used missile weapons, composed the bulk 
of the armies amongst the Persians and Medes. Cyz. 
rus, who had found by experience, that such troops 
were only fit for skirmishing, or fighting at a dis- 
tance, and who thought it most advantageous to come 
directly to close fight, made a change in his army 
and reduced those light-armed troops to a very few 
arming the far greater number at all points, like the 
rest of the army. 


HI. Chariot: armed with Scythes. 

P Cyrus introducee a considerable change likewise 
with respect to the chariots of war. These had been 
in use long. before his time, as appears both from 
Homer it, the sacred writings. These chariots had 
only two wheels, and were generally drawn by four 
horses a-breast, with two men in each; one of dis- 
tinguished birth and valour, who fought, ‘and another 


| who was engaged only in driving the chariot. Cyrus 


thought this method, which was very expensive, was 
but of little service; since, for the equipping of three 
hundred chariots, were required twelve hundred 


s 


‘ 


horses, and siy hundred men, of which there were: 


but three hundred who really fought, the other three 
hundred, though all men of merit and distinction, 
and capable of doing great service: if otherwise em- 
ployed, were serving only as charioteers or drivers. 
To remedy this inconvenience, he altered the form of 
the chariots, and doubled the number of the fighting 
men that rode in them, by enabling the drivers also 
to fight as well as the others. 

He caused the wheels of the chariots to be made 
stronger, that they should not be so easily broken; 


‘and the axletrees to be made longer, to make them 


the more firm and steady. At each end of the axlee 
tree he caused scythes to be fastened that were three 
feet long, and placed horizontally ; and caused other 
scythes to be fixed under the same axletree with their 


edges turned to the ground, that they might cut in_ 


pieces men, or horses, or whatever the impetuous 
vivlence of the chariots should overturn. 4It appears 
frum several passages in authors, that in after-times, 
besides all this, they added two long iron spikes at 
the end of the pole, in order to pierce whatever came 


in the way; and armed the hinder part of the chariot — 


with several rows of sharp knives to prevent any one 
from mounting behind. 

These chariots: were in use for many ages in all 
the eastern countries. ‘They were looked upon as 
the principal strength of the ‘armies, as the most 
certain cause of the victory, and.as an apparatus the 
most capable of all others to strike the eneiny, with 
consternation and terror. 

But in proportion as the military art improved 


PXen. Cyrop. 1. vi. p. 152. 
- “ GLiy. |. xxxvii. n. 41 
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22 
the ymconveniences of them were discovered, and at 
length they were laid aside. For, in order to reap 
any advantage from them, it was necessary to fight 
in vast and extensive plains, where the soil was very 
even, and where there were no rivulets, gullies, 
woods, nor vineyards. 

In after-times several methods were invented to 
render these chariots absolutely useless. ' It was 
enough to cut a ditch in their way,.which immedi- 
ately, stopped their course. Sometimes an able and 
experienced general, as Eumenes in the battle which 
Scipio fought with Antiochus, would attack the cha- 
riots with a detachment of slingers, archers, and spear- 
men,.who, spreading themselves. on all sides, would 
pour such a storm of stones, arrows, and Jances upon 
them; and at the same time fall a shouting so loud 
- with the whole army, that they terrificu the horses, 
and often made them turn upon their own forces. 
* At other times they would render the chariots use- 
less and incapable of acting, only by marching over 
the space which separated the. two armies, with an 
extraordinary swiftness, and advancing suddenly upon 
the enemy. For the strength and execution of the 
. chariots proceeded from the length of. their course, 
which was what gave that impetuosity and rapidity 
to their motion, without which they were but feeble 
and insignificant. It was after this manner that the 
Romans under Sylla, at the battle of Cheronea, 
defeated and put to flight the enemy’s chariots, rais- 
ing loud peais of laughter, and crying-out to them, 
as if they had been at the games of the circus, to 
send more. 


TV. Their Discipline in peace as well as war. 


Nothing can be imagined more perfect than the 
discipline and good order of the troops in Cyrus’s 
reign, whether in peace or war. 

The method used by that great prince in peace, as 
is fully related in Xenophon’s Cyropedia, in order to 
form his troops, by frequent exercises, to inure them 
to fatigue by keeping them continually employed in 
laborious works, to prepare then. ‘or real battles by 
mock engagements, to fire them with courage and 
resolution by exhortations, praises, and rewards cali 


this isa perfect model for all whc have the command 
‘of troops, to which, generally speaking, peace and 


tranquillity become extremely pernicious: for a re- 
laxition of discipline, which usually ensues, enervates 
the vigour of the soldiers; and their inaction blunts 
that edge of courage, which the motion. of armies, 
and the approach of enemies, infinitely sharpens and 
excites. * A wise foresight of the future, ought to 

~ eLiy. 1 xxxvii. n. 41. *°lut. in Syl. p. 463. 
tDiod. 1. i. ps 24, 25. 

* _____._ Metuensque futurt, 
In pace, ut sapiens, aplarit idonea bello. Hor. Satyr. ii. 1. 2. 











Who in the time of peace with prud sit care 


Shall for th? extremities of war prepare. FRANCIS. 
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needful in time of war. ; 
Whenever the Persian armies marched every thing 

was ordered and carried on with as much regularity 

and exactness as on a day of battle; not a soldier or 


officer daring to quit his rank, or remove from the — 


colours. It was the custom amongst all the nations 
of Asia, whenever they encamped, though but for a 
day or a night, to have their camp surrounded -vith 
pretty deep ditches. This they did to prevent being 
surprised by. the enemy, and that they might nex be 
forced to engage against their inclinations. ‘They 
usually contented themselves with covering their 
camp with a bank of earth dug out of these 
ditches; though sometimes, they fortified them with 
strong pallisadoes, and long stakes driven into the 
ground. < 

By what has been said of their discipline in time 
of peace, and during the marching and encamping 
of their armies, we may judge of that which was 
preserved on a day of battle. Nothing can be more 
deserving of our admiration than the accounts we 
have of it in several parts of the Cyropedia. No 
single family could be better regulated, or pay a more 
speedy and exact obedience to the first signal, than 
the whole army of Cyrus. He had long accustomed 
them to that prompt obedience, on which the success 
of all enterprises depends. For what avails the best 
head in the world, if the arms do not act conforma- 
bly, and follow its directions? At first he had used 
some severity, which is necessary in the beginning, 
in order to establish good discipline ; but this severity 
was always accompanied with reason, and tempered 
with kindness. The example of their f leader, who 
was the first upon all duty, gave weight and authority 


| make us prepare in time of peace whatever may be — 


to his injunctions, and softened the rigour of his — 


commands. The unalterable rule he laid down to 
himself, of granting nothing but to merit only, and 
of refusing every thing to favour, was a sure means 
of keeping all the officers attached to their duty, and 
of making them perpetually vigilant and careful. 
t For there is nothing more discouraging to persons 
of that profession, even to those who love their prince 
and their country, than to see the rewards, to which 
the dangers they have undergone, and the blood 
they have spilt, entitle them, conferred upon others. 
Cyrus had the art of inspiring even his common 


soldiers with a zeal for discipline and order, by first 


inspiring them with a love for their country, their 
honour, and their fellow-citizens ; and, above all, by 
endearing himself to them by his bounty and liber- 
ality. These are the true and. only methods of 
establishing and supporting military discipline in its 
full force and vigour, 





quens adesse: laudem strenuis, eglatium invalidis, exemplum om- 
nibus ostendere.”—The gene:al, in a light dress and with his 
head uncovered, was accustomed to be present both on the march 
and at their labours; and to afford praise to the active, comfort to 
the sick, and to all his own example. ‘Tacit. Annal. |. xiii. c. 35, 


t *¢ Cecidisse in irritum Jabores, si praemia periculorum soli asse- _ 


quantur, qui periculis non affuerunt.”—[They feel] that tieir 
Jabour is spent for nought, if those only obtain the rewards of 
danger, who were not exposed to it. Tacit. Hist. liii. c. 53 
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Vi. Their Order of Battle. 


As there were but very few fortified places in 
Cyrus’s time, all their wars were little else but field 
expeditions; for which reason that wise prince found 
out, by his own reflection and experience, that no- 
thing contributed more to decide a victory, than a 
numerous and good cavalry ; and the gaining of one 
single pitched battle was often attended with the 
conquest of a whole kingdom. Accordingly we see, 
that having found the Persian army entirely destitute 
of that important and necessary succour, he turned 
all his thoughts towards remedying that defect ; and, 
by his great application and activity, succeeded in 
forming a body of Persian cavalry, which became 


‘superior to that of his enemies, in quality at least, if 
«There were several breeds of | 
horses in Persia and Media; but in the latter pro- | 


not in number. 


vince, those of a place called Nisea, were the most 
esteemed ; and it was from thence the king’s stable 
was furnished. We shall now examine what use 
they made of their cavalry and infantry. 

The celebrated battle of Thymbra may serve to 
give us a just notion of the tactics of the ancients in 
the days of Cyrus; and to show how far their ability 
extended either in the use of arms, or the disposition 
of armies. 

- They knew, that the most advantageous order of 
battle was to place the infantry in the centre, and 


‘the cavalry, which consisted chiefly of the cuirassicrs, 


on the two wings of the army. By this disposition 
the flanks of the foot were covered, and the horse 
were at liberty to act and extend themselves, as oc- 
casion should require. 

‘They likewise understood the necessity of drawing 
out an army into several lines, in order to support 
one another; because otherwise, as one single line 
might easily be pierced through and broken, it would 
rat be able to rally, and consequently the army 
would be left without resource. For which reason 
they formed the first line of foot heavily armed, 
* twelve men deep; who on the first onset, made 
use of the half-pike, and afterwards, when the 
fronts of the two armies came close together, engaged 
the enemy body to. body with their swords or sci- 
mitars. ; 

The second line consisted of such men as were 


lightly armed, whose manner of fighting was to fling 


their javelins over the heads of the first! These 
javelins were made ofa heavy wood, pointed with iron, 
and were flung with great violence. ‘The design of 
them was to put the enemy into disorder, before they 
came to close fight. 

The third line consisted of archers, whose bows 
being bent, with the utmost force carried their 


-arrows over the heads of the two preceding lines, 


and extremely annoyed the enemy. These archers 
were sometimes mixed with slingers, who slung 
great stones with terrible force; but, in after-time, 
the Rhodians, instead of stones, made use of leaden 


«* Herod. 1. vii. c. 40. Strab. 1. xi. p. 530. 
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bullets, which the slings carried a great deal far 
ther. 

A fourth line, formed of men armed in the same 
manner as those of the first, formed the rear of the 
main body. ‘This line was intended for the support 
of the others, and to keep them to their duty, in case 
they gave way. It served likewise for a rear-guard, 


203 — 


and a body of reserve to repulse the enemy, if they } 


should happen to penetrate so far. 


They had besides, moving towers, carried upon 


huge waggons, drawn by sixteen oxen each, in which 
were twenty men, whose business was to discharge 
stones and javelins. ‘These were placed in the rear 


of the whole army behind the body of reserve, and - 


served to support their troops, when they were driven 
back by the enemy; and to favour their rallying 


when in disorder. te2% 


They made great use too of their chariots arme 
with scythes, as we have already observed. These 
they generally placed in the front of the battle; and 
some of them they occasionally stationed in the flanks 


of the army, when they had any reason to fear their | 


being surrounded. 

This is nearly the extent to which the ancients 
carried their knowledge in the military art, with 
respect to their battles and engagements. But wedo 
not find they had any skill in choosing advantageous 
posts; in seasonably possessing themselves of a fa- 
vourable spot; in bringing the war into a close 
country ; in making use of defiles and narrow passes, 
either to molest the army in their march, or to cover 
themselves from their attacks: in laying artful am- 


buscades ; in protracting a campaign to a great length — 


by wise delays; in not suffering a superior enemy 
to force them to a decisive action; or in reducing 
him to the necessity of preying upon himself through 
the want of forage and provisions. 
see, that they had much regard for their right and 
left rivers, marshes, or mountains; by that means 
making the front of a smaller army equal to that of 
another much more numerous; and of putting it out 
of the enemy’s power to surround or take them in 
flank. 

Yet in Cyrus’s first campaign against the Armenians, 
and afterwards against the Babylonians, there seem 
to have been some beginnings, some essays, as it were, 
of this art; but they were not improved, or carried 
to any degree of perfection in those days. ‘Time, 
reflection, and experience, made the great command- 


~ 


Neither do we - 


ers in after-ages acquainted with these precautions and 


subtleties of war; and we have already shown, in the 
wars of the Carthaginians, what use Hannibal, Fabi- 


us, Scipio, and other generals of both nations, made 
of them. > 


VI. Their manner of Attacking and Defending strong 
places. 


The ancients both devised and executed all that 


* Before Cyrus’s time it was of twenty-four men. 


could be expected, from the nature of the arma 


204 
known in their days, as also from the force and the 


variety of engines then in use, either for attacking or 
_ defending fortified places. 


1. Their way of Antaceng places. 


The. first method of attacking a place was by 
blockade. ‘They invested the town with a wall 
built quite round it, and in which, at proper dis- 
tances, were made redoubts and places of arms: ,or 
else they thought it sufficient to surround it com- 
pletely with a.deep trench, which they fenced with 
pallisadoes, to hinder the besieged from making a 
sally, as well as to prevent succours or provisions 
from being brought in.. In this manner they waited 
till famine*did what they could not.effect by force or 
art. From hence:proceeded the length of the sieges 
related in ancient history ; as that of * Troy, which 
lasted ten years; that of Azotus by Psammeticus, 
which lasted twenty-nine; that of Nineveh, where 
we have seen that Sardanapalus defended himself for 
the space of seven. And Cyrus might have lain a 
long time before Babylon, where they had laid in a 
stock of provisions for twenty years, if he had not 
used a different method for taking it. 

As they found blockades extremely tedious from 
their duration, they invented the method of scaling, 
which was done by raising a great number of ladders 
against the walls, by means whereof a.great many files 
ot soldiers: might climb up together, and force their 

way in. 
_~ To:render ‘this ees of scaling impracticable, 
or at least ineffectual, they made the walls of their 
city extremely high, and the towers wherewith they 
were flanked, still considerably higher, that. the 
-dadders of the besiegers might not be able to reach 
the top of them. This obliged ‘them to find out 
‘some other way of getting ito the top of the ram- 
‘parts; and this was by building moving towers of 
wood, still higher than the walls, and by approaching 
them with those wooden towers. On the top of 
these towers, which formed:a kind of platform, was 
placed ‘a competent number of soldiers, who, with 
‘darts and arrows, and the assistance of their balistz 
and catapulte, scoured the ramparts, and cleared 
themof the defenders; and then froma lower stage 
of the tower they let down a kind of drawbridge, 
which rested upon ‘the wall, and gave the soldiers 
admittance. 

A third method, which ‘extremely shortened the 
fength of their sieges, was that of the battering-ram, 
by which they made breaches in the walls, and opened 
themselves a passage into the places besieged. ‘This 
battering-ram was a vast beam of timber, with a strong 
head of iron or brass at the end of :it; which was 
pushed with the utmost force against the walls. Of 
these there were several kinds. 

They had. still a fourth method of attacking 
places, which was, that of sapping and undermining; 


* Homer makes no mention of the battering-ram,:or-any warlike 
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| and this was done two different ways; that 1s, eithe. 


by carrying on a subterranean path quite under the 
walls, into the heart of the city, and so opening 
themselves-a passage into it; or else, after they had 
sapped the foundation of the wall, and put sup- 
porters under it, by filling the space with all sorts of 
combustible matter, and then setting that matter 
on fire, in order to burn down the supporters, cal- 
cine the materials of the wall, and throw down part 
of it. 


2. Ther manner of Defending places. 


With respect to the fortifying and defending of 
towns, the ancients made use ofall. the fundamental 
principles and essential rules now practised in the 
art of fortifications. “They had the method of over- 
flowing the country round about, to hinder the ene- 
my from approaching the town; they made deep and 
sloping ditches, and fenced them round with pallisa- 
does, to make the ascent or descent of the enemy more 
difficult ; they made their ramparts very thick, and 
fenced them with stone or brick-work, that the 
battering-ram should not be able to demolish them; 
and very high, that the scaling of them should be 
equally impracticable; they had their projecting 
towers, from whence our modern ’ bastions derive 
their origin, for the flanking of the curtains; they 
invented with much ingenuity different machines for 
shooting arrows, throwing - darts and lances, and 
hurling great stones with vast force and violence, 
they had their parapets and battlements-in the walls 
for the soldiers’ security, and their covered galleries, 


‘which went quite round the walls, and served as 


casemates; their entrenchments behind the breaches, 
and necks of the towers; they made their sallies too 
in order to destroy the works of the besiegers, and to 
set their engines on fire; as also their countermines 
to render useless the mines of the enemy; and lastly, 
they built citadels, as places of retreat in case of ex 


‘tremity, to serve as the last resource to a garrison 


upon the point of being forced, and to make the 
taking of the town of no effect, or at least to obtain a 
more advantageous capitulation. All these methods 
of defending places against those that besieged them, 
were known in the art of fortification as it was prac- 
tised among the ancients; and they are the very 
same as are now in use among the modefns, allow- 
ing for such alteration as the difference of arms has 
occasioned. 

I thought it necessary to enter into this detail, in 
order to give the reader an idea of the ancient man- 
ner of defending fortified towns ; as also to remove a 
prejudice which prevails among many of the mo- 
derns, who “imagine, that, because new names are 
now given to the same things, the things themselves 
are therefore different in nature and’ principle. 
Since the invention of gunpowder, cannon indeed 
have been substituted in the place of the battering- 





engine. “ 
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ram; and musket-shot in the room of balista, cata- 


_ pultae, scorpions, ett! slings; and arrows. But 


does it therefore follow, that any of the fundamental 


rules of fortification are changed? By no means. 


The ancients made as much of the solidity of bodies, 


and the mechanic powers of motion, as art and inge- 


* 


Se 


nuity would admit. 


VII.° The condition of the Persian forces after Cyrus’s 


time. 


I have already observed, more than once, that we 
must not judge of the merit and courage of the Per- 
sian troops at all times, by what we see of them in 
Cyrus’s reign. I shall conclude this article of war 


-with a judicious reflection made by Monsieur Bos- 


suet, bishop of Meaux, on that subject. He observes, 
that, after the death of that prince, the Persians, ge- 
nerally speaking, were ignorant of the great advan- 
tages that result from severity of discipline, skill in 
drawing up an army, order in marching and encamp- 
ing; and, in short, that happiness of conduct which 
puts those great bodies in motion without disorder or 
confusion. Full ofa vain ostentation of their power 


and greatness; and relying more upon strength than 


_ prudence, upon the number rather than the choice 


‘and his chief officers. 


of their troops, they thought they had done all that 
was necessary, when they had drawn together im- 
mense numbers of people; who fought indeed with 
resolution enough, but without order, and who found 
themselves encumbered with the vast multitudes of 
useless persons, who formed the retinue of the king 
For to such a height was their 
luxury grown, that they must needs have the same 
magnificence, and enjoy the same pleasures and de- 
lights in the army, as in the king’s court; so that in 
their wars the kings marched accompanied with their 
wives, their concubines, and all their eunuchs. Their 


gold and silver plate, and all their rich furniture, 
_ were carried after them in prodigious quantities ; 


“> = 





and, in short, all the equipage and utensils so volup- 
tuous a life requires. An army composed in this 
manner, and already clogged with the excessive num- 
ber of the troops, was overburthened with the addi- 
tional load of vast multitudes of such as did not fight. 
In this confusion, the troops could not act in con- 
cert; their orders never reached them in time; and 
in action every. thing went on at random, as it were, 
without the possibility of any commander’s being 
able to remedy this disorder. » Add to this, the neces- 
sity they were under of finishing an expedition 
quickly, and of passing into an enemy’s country with 
great rapidity; because such a vast body of people, 
greedy not only of the necessaries of life, but of such 


_ things also as were requisite for luxury and pleasure, 

_ consumed every thing that could be met with ina 

_ very short time; nor indeed is it easy to compre- 
hend from whence they could procure subsistence. 


However, with all this vast train, the Persians as- 


2 tonished those nations that were no better acquainted 
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with military affairs than themselves; and many o 

those that were more expert, were yet overcome by 
them, being either weakened by their own dissen- 
sions, or overpowered by the numbers of the enemy. 
And by this means Egypt, proud as she was of her 

antiquity, her wise institutions, and the conquests of 
her Sesostris, became subject to the Persians. Nor 
was it difficult for them to conquer the Lesser Asia, 
and even such Greek colonies as the luxury of Asia 
had corrupted. But when they came to engage with 
Greece itself, they found what they had never met. 
with before,—regular and well-disciplined troops, 
skilful and experienced. commanders, soldiers accus- 
tomed to temperance, whose bodies were inured to 
toil and labour, and rendered both robust and active, 
by wrestling and other exercises practised in that 


country. The Grecian armies indeed were but small; --_ 


but they were like strong, vigorous bodies, that seem 
to. be all nerves and sinews, and full of spirits in 
every part; at the same time they were so well com- 
manded, and so. prompt in obeying the orders of their 
generals, that one would have thought all the soldiers 
had been actuated by one soul; such perfect har 
mony was there in all their motions. 


ARTICLE Ii. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES- 


] po not pretend to give an account of the Eastern 
poetry, of which we know little more than what we 
find in the books of the Old Testament. Those pre- 
cious fragments are sufficient to let us know the dri- 
gin of poesy, its true design, the use that was made 
of it by those inspired writers; namely, to celebrate 
the perfections, and sing the wonderful works of God; 
as also the dignity and sublimity of style which ought 
to accompany it, adapted to the majesty of the sub- 
jects on which it treats. The discourses of Job’s 
friends, who lived in the East, as he himself did, and 
who were distinguished among the Gentiles as much 
by their learning as their birth, may likewise give us 
some notion of the eloquence that prevailed in those 
early ages. 

What the Egyptian priests said of the Greeks in 
general, and of the Athenians in particular, (accord- 
ing to* Plato,) that they were but children in anti- 
quity, is very true of them with respect to the arts 
and sciences, the invention of which they have 
falsely ascribed to chimerica] persons, much posterior 
to the deluge. Y The holy Scripture informs us, that 
before that epoch, God had discovered to mankind 
the art of tilling and cultivating the ground; of feed- 
ing their flocks and herds, when their habitation was 
in tents; of spinning wool and flax, and weaving it 
into stuffs and linen; of forging and polishing iron 
and brass, and rendering them subservient to num 
berless uses that are necessary and convenient for 
life and society. 


xIn Timeo, p. 22. yGen. iv. 
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We learn from the same Scriptures, that very soon 
after the deluge, human industry had made several 
discoveries very worthy of admiration; as, 1. The 
art of spinning gold thread, and of interweaving it 
with stuffs. 2. That of beating gold, and with light 
thin leaves of it gilding wood and other materials. 
3. The secret of casting metals; as brass, silver, or 


gold; and of making all sorts of figures with them in’ 


mitation of nature; of representing any kind of dif- 
ferent objects; and of making an infinite variety of 
vessels of those metals, foruse and ornament. 4. The 
art of painting, and also of carving, upon wood, stone, 
or marble: and, 5. To name no more, that of dying 
their silks and stuffs, and giving them the most ex- 
quisite and beautiful colours. 
_ As it was in Asia that men first settled after the 


deluge, it is easy to conceive that Asia must have: 


been the cradle, as it were, of the arts and sciences; 
the remembrance of which had been .preserved by 
tradition ; and which were afterwards revived again, 
and restored by means of men’s wants and neces- 
sities. 


SECT. I. Architecture. 


Tue building of the tower of Babel, and shortly 
after, of those famous cities Babylon and Nineveh, 
which have been looked upon as prodigies; the 
grandeur and magnificence of the palaces of the 
kings and noblemen, divided into sundry halls and 
apartments, and adorned with every thing that either 
decency or convenience could require ; the regularity 
ang symmetry of the pillars and vaulted roofs, raised 
and multiplied one upon another ; the noble gates of 
their cities; the breadth and thickness of their ram- 
parts; the height ‘and strength of their towers; the 
convenience of their quays on the banks of the great 
rivers; andthe boldness of the bridges thrown over 
them: all these, with many other works of the like 
nature, show to what a pitch of perfection architec- 
ture was carried in those ancient times. 

I know not, however, whether in those ages this 
art rose to that degree of perfection which it after- 
wards attained in Greece and Italy; or whether 
those vast structures in Asia and Egypt, so much 
boasted of by the ancients, were as remarkable for their 
beauty and regularity, as they were for their magni- 
tude and extent. We hear of five orders im archi- 
tecture, the Tuscan, Doric, Tonic, Corinthian, and 
Composite; but we never hear of an Asiatic or 
Egyptian order; which gives us reason to doubt 
whether the symmetry, measures, and proportions 
of pillars, pilasters, and other ornaments in architec- 
ture, were exactly observed in those ancient struc- 
tures. 

SECT. IJ. Music. 
Ir is no wonder, if, in a country like Asia, addicted 
to pleasure, to luxury, and to voluptuousness, music, 


sGen, xxxi. 27. *Cyrop. |. iv. p. 113. 
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which gives the chief zest to such enjoyments, was 
in high. esteem, and cultivated with great application. 
The very names of the principal styles of ancient 
music, which the modern has still preserved, namely, 
the Doric, Phrygian, Lydian, lonian, and ASolian, 
sufficiently indicate the place where it had its ori- 
gin; or at least, where it was improved and brought 
to perfection. * We learn from holy Scripture, that 
in Laban’s time instrumental music was much in use 
in the country where he dwelt, that is, in Mesopota- 
mia; since, among the .other reproaches he makes 
to his son-in-law Jacob, he complains, that, by his 
precipitate flight, he had put it out of his power to 
conduct him and his family “ with mirth and with 
songs, with tabret and with harp.” * Amongst the 
booty that Cyrus ordered. to be set apart: for his 
uncle Cyaxares, mention is made of two * ‘ female 
musicians very skilful in their profession,” who ac- 
companied a lady of Susa, and were taken prisoners 
with her. 
To determine to what:degree of perfection music. 
was carried by the ancients, is a question which very 
much puzzles the learned. It is the harder to be 
decided, because, to determine justly upon it, it 
seems necessary we should have several pieces of 
music composed by the ancients, with their notes, 
that we might examine it both with our eyes and our | 
ears. But, unhappily, it is not with music in this 
respect as with ancient sculpture and poetry, of which 
we have so many noble monuments remaining ; 
whereas, on the contrary, we have not any one piece 
of their composition in the other science, by which 
we can form a certain judgment, and determine 


_ whether the music of the ancients was as perfect as 


ours. 


It is generally allowed, that the ancients were ac- — 


quainted with the triple symphony, that is, the har- 
mony of voices, that of instruments, and that of voices 
and instruments in concert. 

It is also agreed, that they excelled in what re- 
lates to rhythm. 
assemblage or union of various times in music, which 
are joined together with a certain order, and in cer- 
tain proportions. To understand this definition, it is 
to be observed, that the music we are heré speaking 
of was always set and sung to the words of certain 
verses, in which the syllables were distinguished into 
long and short; that the ‘short syllable was pro- 
nounced as quick again as the long; that therefore 
the former was reckoned to make up but one mea- 
sure, whilst the latter. made up two; and conse- 
quently the sound which answered to this, was to 
continue twice as long as the sound which answered 
to the other; or, which is the same thing, it was to 
consist of two measures, whilst the other compre- 
hended but one; that the verses which were sung, 
consisted of a certain number of feet formed by the 
different combination of these long and short sylla- 
bles; and that the rhythm of the song regularly fol- 
lowed the march of these feet. As these feet, of 
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: what nature or extent soever, were always divided 


- sounds, the quantity of every syllable. 


‘ 


~_ into equal or unequal parts, of which the former was 
called apa, rising, and the latter sécic, falling ; so the 
_ rhythm of the song, which answered to every one of 
_ those feet, was aivided into two parts equally or un- 
equally, by what we now call a beat. 
_ regard the ancients had to the quantity of their sylla- 
bles in their vocal music, made their rhythm much 


The scrupulous 


more perfect and regular than ours: for our poetry 
is not formed upon the measure of Jong and short 
syllables; but nevertheless a skilful musician amongst 
us, may in some sort express, by the length of the 
This account 
of the rhythm of the ancients I have copied from 
one of the dissertations of Monsieur Burette ; which 
I have done for the benefit of young students, to 


__ whom this little explanation may be of great use for 


the understanding of several passages in ancient 
authors. I now return to my subject. 

The principal point in dispute a.nong the learned 
concerning the music of the ancients, is to know 
whether they understood music in several parts; 


_ that is, a composition consisting of several parts, and 


in which all those different parts form each by itself 
a complete piece, and at the same time have an har- 
monious connection ; as in our counter-point, whether 
simple or compound. 

If the reader be curious to know more concerning 


this matter, and whatever else relates to the music of 


the ancients, I refer him to the learned dissertations 


_of the above-mentioned M. Burette, inserted in the 


_ 3d, 4th, and Sth volumes of the Memoirs of the Royal 


Academy of Belles Lettres ; which show the profound 
erudition and exquisite taste of that writer. 


SECT. II]. Physic. 


We likewise discover in those early times the 


_ origin of physic, the beginnings of which, as of all 


_ other arts and sciences, were very rude and imper- 


fect. Herodotus, and after him Strabo, observe, 


_ that it was a general custom among the Babylonians 


_ to expose their sick persons to the view of passen- 


_ cive or prejudicial to health. 
_ that experience will go a great way; but that alone 
is not sufficient. 


_ rely upon it. 


all persons that had been sick, and were cured, to 
; put up a tablet in the temple of Asculapius, wherein 


3  4Diod. : v. p. 341. 





gers, in order to learn of them, whether they had 
been afflicted with the like distemper, and by what 
remedies they had been cured. From hence several 
people have pretended that physic is nothing else 
but a conjectural and experimental science, entirely 
resulting from observations made upon the nature of 
different diseases, and upon such things as are condu- 
It must be confessed 


The famous Hippocrates made 
great use of it in his practice; but he did not entirely 
©The custom in those days was, for 


bHerod. 1. i. c. 197. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 746. 
¢Plin. 1. xxix. c. 1. Strab. 1. viii. p. 374. 
¢Hom. (iad, 1. x. v. 821—847. 
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they gave an account of the remedies that had 
restored them to their health. ‘That celebrated phy- 
sician caused all these inscriptions and memorials 
to be copied out, and derived quent advantage from 
them. 

4 Physic was, even in the time ci the Trojan war, 
in great use and esteem. /®sculapius, who flourished — 
at that time, is reckoned the inventor of that art, and 
had even then brought it to great perfection by his 
profound knowledge in botany, by his great skill in 
medicinal preparations and chirurgical operations: 
for in those days these several branches were not — 
separated from one another, but were all included 
together under one profession. 

* The two sons of Asculapius, Podalirius and Ma- 
chaon, who commanded a certain number of troops 
at the siege of ‘Troy, were no less excellent physicians | 
than brave officers; and rendered as much service — 
to the Grecian army by their skill in medicine, as 
they did by a courage and conduct in their mili- 
tary capacity. ‘ Nor did Achilles himself, nor even 
Alexander the Great in after-times, think the know- 
ledge of this science improper for a general, or 
beneath his dignity. On the contrary, he learnt it 
himself of Chiron, the centaur, and afterwards in- 
structed his friend Patroclus in it, who did not disdain 
to exercise the artyin healing the wound of Eurypilus. — 
This wound he healed by the application of a certain 
root, which immediately assuaged the pain, and stop- 
ped the bleeding. Botany, or that part of physic 
which treats of herbs and plants, was very much 
known, and almost the only branch of the science — 
used in those early times. Virgil, speaking of a 
celebrated physician who was instructed in his art 
by Apollo himself, seems to confine that profession to 
the knowledge of simples :— 


‘¢ Scire potestates herbarum usumque medendi 
Maluit.” £n. |. xii. v. 396. 


‘¢ Preferred the pow’r of plants, 
Of healing arts.” 


and silent praise 
DRYDEN, 


Jt was nature herself that offered those innocent ana 
salutary remedies, and seemed to invite mankind to 
make use of them. & Their gardens, fields, and woods, 
supplied them gratuitously with an infinite plenty 
and variety. ® As yet no use was made of minerals, 
treacles, and other compositions, since discovered by 
closer and more inquisitive researches into nature. 

' Pliny says, that physic, which had been brought 
by Adsculapius into great reputation about the time 
of the Trojan war, was soon after neglected and lost, 
and lay in a manner buried in darkness til] the time 
of the Peloponessian war, when it was revived by 
Hippocrates, and restored to its ancient honour and 
credit. This may be true with respect to Greece; 
but in Persia we find it to have been always culti- 
vated, and constantly held in great reputation. * The 

fPlut. in Alex. p. 668. ePlin, ]. xxvi c. 1. 


®Plin. 1. xxiv. c. 1. ilbid. ]. xxix >. 9. 
kCyrop. 1. i. p. 29. 1. viii. p. 212. 
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great Cyrus, as is observed by Xenophon, never fail- 
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ed to take a certain number of excellent physicians. 


along with him in the army, rewarding them very | 


liberally, and treating them with particular regard. 
He further remarks, that in this, Cyrus only followed 
a custom that had been anciently established. among 
their generals; "and he also informs us that the 
younger Cyrus acted in the same manner. 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that it was 

Hippocrates who carried this science to its highest 
perfection. And though it be certain that several 
improvements and new discoveries have been made 
since his time, yet is he still looked upon by the 
ablest physicians, as the first and chief master of that 
art, and as the person whose writings ought to be 
the chief study of those that would distinguish them- 
selves in that profession. 
- Men thus qualified, who, to the study of the most 
celebrated physicians, as well ancient as modern, as 
also to the knowledge they have acquired of the vir- 
tues of simples, the principles of natural philosophy, 
and the constitution and contexture of the human 
body, have added a long practice and experience, 
together with their own serious reflections; such 
men, in a well-ordered state, deserve to be highly 
rewarded and distinguished, as the Holy Spirit itself 
signifies to us in the sacred writings: " “ The skill 
of the physician shall lift up his head; and in the 
sight of great men he shall be in admiration ;” since 
all their labours, lucubrations, and watchings are 
devoted to the people’s health, which of all human 
blessings is the dearest and most valuable. And yet 
this blessing is what mankind are the least careful to 
preserve. ‘They not only destroy it by riot and ex- 
cess, but through a blind credulity they foolishly 
entrust it with persons of no credit or experience,* 
who impose upon them by their impudence and 
presumption, or seduce them by their flattering 
assurances of infallible cure. 


SECT. IV. Astronomy. 


However desirous the Grecians were to be esteem- 
ed the authors and inventors of all arts and sciences, 
they could never absolutely deny the Babylonians the 
honour of having laid the foundations of astronomy. 
The ¢ advantageous situation of Babylon, which was 
built upon a wide extended plain, where no moun- 
tains bounded the prospect; the constant clearness 
and serenity of the air in that country, so favourable 
to the free contemplation of the heavens; perhaps 
also the extraordinary height of the tower of Babel, 
SE ee 

m De exped. Cyr. |. ii. p. 311. 
eEcclus. xxxviii. 3. °Plin. hist. nat. 1. vii. c. 56. 
pPorphyr. apud Simplic. in J, ii. de ceelo. 
4In Epinom. p. 989—992. 

@ « Palam est, ut quisque inter istos loquendo polleat, impera- 
torem illico vite nostre necisque fieri—Adeo blanda est sperandi 
pro se cuique dulcedo.”  Plin. 1. xxix. c. 1. 3 

+ “Principio Assyrii propter planitiem magnitudinemque regio- 
num quas incolebant, cum coelum ex omni parte patens et apertum 
intuerentur, trajectiones motusque stellarum observaverunt.”? Cic. 


which seemed to be intended for an observatory ; all 
these circumstances were strong motives to engage — 


this people toa more nice observation of the various 


motions of the heavenly bodies, and the regular 


course of the stars. {The Abbe Renaudot, in his 
dissertation upon the sphere, observes, that the plain 
which in Seripture is called Shinar, and on which 
Babylon stood, is the same as is called by the Ara- 


bians Sinjar, where the caliph Almamon, the seventh | 


of the Habbassides, in whose reign the sciences began 
to flourish among the Arabians, caused the astrono- 
mical observations to be made, which for several ages. 
directed all the astronomers of Europe; and that 
the sultan Gelaleddin Melikschah, the third of the 


_Seljukides, caused similar observations to be made 


near three hundred years afterwards in the same 
place: from whence it appears, that this place was 
always reckoned one of the most proper in the world 
for astronomical observations. 





The ancient Babylonians could not haye carried 


theirs to any great perfection for want of the aid of 
telescopes, which are of modern invention, and have 
greatly contributed of late years to render our astro- 
nomical researches more. perfect and exact. What- 
ever they were, they have not come down to us. 
Epigenes, a grave and credible author, according to 
Pliny, °speaks of observations made for the space of 
seven hundred and twenty years, and imprinted upon 
squares of brick; which, if it be true, must reach 
back to avery early antiquity. ? Those of which 
Callisthenes, a philosopher in Alexander’s train, 
makes mention, and of which he gave Aristotle an 
account, include 1903 years, and consequently must 
commence very near the deluge, and the time of 
Nimrod’s building the city of Babylon. 

We are certainly under great obligations, which we 
ought to acknowledge, to the labours and curious en- 
quiries of those who have contributed to the discovery 
or improvement of so useful a science; a science, 


not only of great service to agriculture and naviga- 


tion, by the knowledge it.gives us of the regular 


course of the stars, and of the wonderful, constant, — 


and uniform proportion of days, months, seasons, and 
years, but even to religion itself; with which, as 
Plato shows, ‘the study of that science has a very 
close and necessary connection; as it directly tends 
to inspire us with great reverence for the Deity, who 
with infinite wisdom presides over the government 
of the universe, and is present in, and attentive to, 
all our actions. But at the same time we cannot 
sufficiently deplore the misfortune of those very 


- philosophers, who, although by their successful || ap- 
plication to astronomical enquiries they came very 


lib. i. de Divin. n. 2. 
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sunt positum non longe a se, et non invenerunt quia quetere 


neglexerunt.’’—Great the industry, and great the skill: but there — 


they searched for the Creator, who yet was at-no great distance 


|| ‘* Magna industria, magna solertia: sed ibi Creatorem scrutati — 


from them, and did not find him,—because they neglected te 
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Creator, were yet so unhappy as not to 
nd him, because they did not serve and adore him, 
hey ought to do, nor govern their actions by the 
s and directions of that divine model.* 


SECT. V. Judicial Astrology. 

_ As tothe Babylonian and other Eastern philoso- 
ers, the study of the heavenly bodies was so far 
from leading them, as it ought to have done, to the 
knowledge of him who is both their creator and 
ruler, that for the most part it carried them into im- 
piety, and the extravagances of judicial astrology: 
So we term that deceitful and presumptuous science, 
which teaches to judge of things to come by the 
nowledge of the stars, and to foretell events by the 
situation of the planets, and by their different aspects : 
i science justly looked upon as madness and folly by 
all the most sensible writers among the pagans them- 
selves. * O delirationem incredibilem! O! incredible 
madness! cries Cicero, in refuting the extravagant 
opinions of those astrologers, frequently called Chal- 
_ deans, from the country that first gave rise to this sci- 
ence; who, in consequence of the observations made, 
__as they aflirmed, by their predecessors upon all past 
events, for the space only of four htindred and seven- 
_ ty thousand years, pretended to know assuredly, by 
the aspect and combination of the stars and planets 


ae the instant of a child’s birth, what would be his ge- 
 nius, temper, manners, the constitution of his body, 


~ his actions, and, in a word, all the events and the du- 
ration of his life. He exposes a thousand absurdities 
4 of this opinion, the very ridiculousness of which 
should excite contempt; and asks, why of all! that 
~ vast number of children that are born in the same 
~ moment, and without doubt exactly under the aspect 
of the same stars, there are not two whose lives and 
unes resemble each other. He puts this further 
tion, whether that great number of men that 
yerished at the battle of Canna, and died of one and 
e same death, were all born under the same con- 
llations? 
“It is hardly credible, that so absurd an art, founded 
-entirly upon fraud and imposture, * fraudulentissima 
artium, as Pliny calls it, should ever acquire so much 
credit as this has done, throughout the whole world, 
nd in all ages. What has supported and brought 
into so great vogue, continues that author, is the 
natural “ curiosity men have to penetrate into futu- 
rity, and to know beforehand the things that are to 
hefall them,” nullo non avido futura de se sciendi ; at- 
ided with a superstitious credulity, which finds it- 
If agreeably flattered by the pleasing and magnifi- 
sent promises of which those fortune-tellers are never 
garing. ‘Ita blandissimis desideratissimisque pro- 
issis addidit vires religionis, ad quas maxime etiam- 
aligat humanum genus.” 
odern writers, and among others two of our 
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‘1. ii. de Div. n. 87, 99. *Plin. Procem. lib. xxx. 
Phys. sect. ii. 1.6. Rohault Phys. part ii, c. 27. 
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SSYRIANS, &c. 
| greatest philosophers, Gassendi and Rohault, have 
inveighed against the folly of that pretended science 
with the same energy, and have demonstrated it to — 
be equally void of principles and experience. 
As for its principles:—The heaven, according to 
the system of the astrologers, is divided into twelve 
equal parts; which parts are taken not according to 
the poles of the earth, but according to those of the 
zodiac. These twelve parts or portions of heaven, 
have each of them its attributé, as riches, knowledge, 
parentage, and so of the rest: the most important 
and decisive portion is that which is next under the “so 
horizon, and which is called the ascendant, because 
it is ready to ascend and appear above the horizon, = 
when a man comes into the world. The planets are — 
divided into the propitious, the malignant, and the __ 
mixed: the aspects of these planets, which are only 
certain distances from one another, are likewise 
either happy or unhappy. I say nothing of several 
other hypotheses, which are all equally fanciful; and 
] ask, whether any man of common sense can accede 
to them upon the bare word of these impostors, with- 
out any proofs, or even without the least shadow of 
probability 2? The critical moment, and that on = 
which all their predictions depend, is that of the 
birth.: And why not as well the moment of concep- 
tion? Why have the stars no influence during the 
nine months of pregnancy: Or is it possible, con ae = 
sidering the incredible rapidity of the heavenly bo- | 
dies, always to be sure of hitting the precise, deter- 
minate moment, without the least variation of more 
or less, which is sufficient to overthrow all? A thou- 
sand other objections of the same kind might be 
made, which are altogether unanswerable. it ae 
As for experience, they have still less reason te 
flatter themselves with having that on their side. 
This can only consist in observations founded upon 
ever‘s that have always come to pass inthe same 
mauner, whenever the planets were found in the 
same situation. Now it is unanimously agreed by 
all astronomers, that several thousands of years must 
pass, before any such situation of the stars, as they — 
would imagine, can twice happen; and it is very ~ 
certain, that the state in which the heavens will be 
to-morrow, has never yet been since the creation of _ 
the world. The reader may consult the two philo- — 
sophers above-mentioned, particularly Gassendi, who _ 
has more copiously treated this subject. But such, 
and no better, are the foundations upon which the | 
whole structure of judicial astrology is built. SAS 
But what is astonishing, and argues an absolute = 
subversion of all reason, is, that certain free-thinkers, 
who obstinately harden themselves against the most 
convincing proofs of religion, and who refuse to be- a 
lieve even the clearest and most certain prophecies | 
upon the word of God, do sometimes give entirecre- 
dit to the vain predictions of these astrologers and = 
impostors. . 
St. Austin, in several passages of his writings, in 





© The Planetary System. ; ‘ 
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isa * just chastisement from God, who frequently 
__ punisheth the voluntary blindness of men, by inflict- 
_ inga still yreater blindness; and who: suffers evil 
Spirits, that they may keep their servants still faster 
_ in their nets, sometimes to foretell things which do 
_ really come to pass, but of which the expectation 
very often serves only to torment them. 

God, who alone foresees future contingencies and 
__ events, because he alone is the sovereign disposer 
_ and director of them, t does often in Scripture laugh 
_ to scorn the ignorance of the so much boasted Ba- 
_ bylonish astrologers, calling them forgers of lies and 
_ falsehoods. He moreover defies all their false gods 
_ to foretell any thing whatsoever, and consents if they 
do, that they shall be worshipped as goas. Then 
_ addressing himself to the city of Babylon, he par- 
_ . ticularly declares all the circumstances of the mise- 
_ ries with which she shall be overwhelmed above 
_ two hundred years after that prediction ; while none 
____ of her prognosticators, who had flattered her with 
____ the assurances of her perpetual grandeur, which they 
__ pretended to have read in the stars, should be able to 
__ avert the judgment, or even to foresee the time of its 
_ accomplishment. Indeed, how should they? since, 
_ at the very time of its execution, when " Belshazzar, 
_ the last king of Babylon, saw a hand come out of the 
_ wall, and write unknown characters thereon, the 
- magi, the Chaldeans, the soothsayers, and, in a word, 
all the pretended sages of the country, were not able 
_ so much as to read the writing. Here then we see 
astrology and magic convicted of ignorance and im- 
__ potence, in the very place where they were most in 
vogue, and on anoccasion when it was certainly their 
_ interest to display all their science and power. 


ARTICLE IV. 
RELIGION. 


Tue most ancient and general idolatry in the world, 
was that wherein the sun and moon were the objects 
of divine worship. This idolatry was founded upon 

-_ amistaken gratitude; which, iastead of ascending 
__up to the Deity, stopped short at the veil which con- 
- —_ cealed him, while it indicated his existence. With 
the least ~eflection or penetration they might have 
=>’. . «Dan. v. x Herod. 1. is c. 131. 

y2 Kings xxiii. 11. Strab. 1. xv. p. 732. Tbid. 
*Xenoph. Cyrop. 1]. viii. p. 215. Am. Mar. ]. xxiii. 
bZonar. Annal. vol. ii. Herod Iot.¢s130% 
_ * % Hic omnibus consideratis, non immerito creditur, cum as- 
trologi mirabiliter multa vera respondent, occulto instinctu fieri 
spirituum non bonorum, quorum cura est has falsas et noxias 
opiniones de astralibus fatisinserere humanis mentibus atque fir- 
mare, non horoscopi noetati et inspecti aliqua arte, que nulla est.” 
_ Under all these considerations, it may justly be believed that, 
_ when the astrologers give many answers wonderfully accurate, it 





_-__—«y« done by the secret influence of evil spirits, (whose care it is to 
g unplant and confirm in the minds of men these false and injurious 
5 notions of the starry fates,) and not by any art of the known and 


~ abseryed horoscope, [or ascendant,] since that art does not exist. 
De Civ. Dei, 1. v. c. 7. 

t Therefore shall evil come upon thee, thou shalt not know 

+ whence it riseth: And muschief shall fall upon thee, thou 


‘MANNERS OF THE ASSYRIANS, &c 


discerned the sovereign wh 
| { minister who did but obey. 


BXG ~ forms us, that this stupid and sacrilegious credulity 
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commanded, fro: 


In all ages mankind have been sensibly convinced 
of the necessity of an intercourse between God and _ 
man: and adoration supposes God to be both atten» 
tive to man’s desires, and capable of fulfilling them. 
But the distance of the sun and moon is an obstacle _ 
to this intercourse. Therefore foolish men endea- 
voured to remedy this inconvenience, by laying their 
|| hands upon their mouths, and then lifting them up 
to those false gods, in order to testify that they would 
be glad to unite themselves to them, but that they 
could not. This was that impious custom so preva- — 
lent throughout all the East, from which Job es- — 
teemed himself happy to have been preserved: — 
§ “When I beheld the sun when it shined, or the 
moon walking in brightness; my heart hath not been 
secretly enticed, nor my mouth kissed my hand.” 

* The Persians adored the sun, and particularly 
the rising sun, with the profoundest veneration. To | 
him they dedicated a magniticent chariot, with horses _ 
of the greatest beauty and value, as we have seen in — 
Cyrus’s stately cavalcade. (This same ceremony was 
practised by the Babylonians; ’ from whom some ~ 
impious kings of Judah borrowed it, and brought it ~ 
into Palestine.) Sometimes they likewise sacrificed 
oxen to this god, who was very much known amongst © 
them by the name of Mithra. . 

* By a natural consequence of the worship they _ 
paid to the sun, they likewise paid a particular vene~ — 
ration to fire; always invoked it first in their sacri- 
fices; * carried it with great respect before the king 
in all his marches; entrusted the keeping of their 
sacred fire, which came down from heaven as they _ 
pretended, to none but the magi; and would have _ 
looked upon it as the greatest of misfortunes, if it — 
had been suffered to go out. ” History informs us, — 
that the emperor Heraclius, when he was at war _ 
with the Persians, demolished several of their tem- 
ples, and particularly the chapel in which the sacred — 
fire had been preserved till that time; which occa- — 
sioned great mourning and lamentation throughout _ 
the whole country. ° The Persians likewise ho- _ 
noured the water, the earth, and the winds, asso _ 
many deities. =) 

The cruel ceremony of making children pass — 
through the fire, was undoubtedly a consequence of 
shalt not be able to put it off: And desolation shall come upon 
thee suddenly, which thou shalt not know. Stand now with — 
thine enchantments, and with the multitude of thy sorceries, 
wherein thon hast laboured from thy youth; if so be thou shalt 
be able to profit, if so be thou mayest prevail. Thou art wearied — 
in the multitude of thy counsels. Let now the astrologers, the — 
star-gazers, the prognosticators, stand up, and save thee from these 
things that shall come upon thee. Behold, they shall be as stub- 
ble: the fire shall burn them: They shall not deliver themselves 
from the power of the fame. Isa. xivil. 1] -14. "rages 

$ Among the Hebrews the ordinary name for the sun signifies _ 
6 minister.” hae ; 

|| ‘¢ Superstitiosus vulgus manum or) admovens, oscuum labiis ~~ 
pressit..> Minuc. p. 2. From thence is come_the word ‘ ado- 
rare ;”” that is to say, *¢ ad ora,”* giving it the termination of averb. 


§ The text isin the form of an oath, If I beheld, &c. Jobxxxi 
26, 27. aes 











Dn I Per 
ively: says ‘the reantsor dl iileeo- 
, who. were sent as a colony into the country 
the’ Samaritans, that “they caused their children 
o pass through the fire.” It is well known how 
common this ‘barbarous custom became in many pro- 
vinces of Asia. 
4 Besides these, the Persians had two gods of a 
ry different nature; namely, Oromasdes and Ari- 
ius. The former "they looked upon as the au- 
or of all the blessings and good things that happened 
them; and the latter as the author of all the evils 
wherewith they were afflicted. | shall give a more full 
count of these deities hereafter. 
© The Persians erected neither statues nor temples, 
or altars to their gods; but offered their sacrifices 
the open air, and poner ly: on the tops of hills, 
ron high places. ‘ It was in the open fields that 
rus acquitted himself of that religious duty, 
when he made the pompous and solemn precession 
already spoken of. *“ It is supposed to have been 
through the advice and instigation of the magi, 
that Xerxes, the Persian king, beret all the Cre 
2mples, esteeming it derogatory to the majesty of 
e Deity to shut him up within walls, to whom all 
ngs are open, and to whom the whole world should 
reckoned as a house or temple.” 
{ Cicero thinks, that the “Greeks and Romans acted 
ore wisely than the Persians, in that they erected 
nples to their gods within their cities, and thereby 













































elves, which was well calculated to pape the peo- 
le with sentiments of religion and piety.” Varro 
s not of the same opinion : &(St. Austin has pre- 
rved that passage of his work.) After having ob- 
rved, that the Romans had worshipped their gods 
thout statues for above a hundred and seventy 
s, he adds, “ that if they had still preserved their 
ent custom, their religion would have been the 
r and freer from corruption:” Quod si adhuc 
sisset, castius dit observarentur ; and he strengthens 
opinion by the example of the Jewish nation. 
The laws of Persia suffered no man to confine the 
\otive of his sacrifices to any private or domestic in- 
‘est. This was a fine way of attaching all private 
dividuals to the public good, by teaching them that 
they ought never to sacrifice for themselves alone, 
ut “for the king and the whole state, wherein every 
nan was comprehended with the rest of his fellow 
izens. 
The magi, in Persia, were the guardians of all the 
ut. in lib. de Isid. et Osirid. p. 369. e Herod. I. i. c. 131. 
Cyrop. l. vill. p. 233. 
is € Lib. iv. de Civ. Dei, n. 31. 
In Them. p. 126. i Hist. Nat. ]. xxx. c. 1. 
“ Auctoribus magis Xerxes inflammasse templa Gracie dici- 
uod parietibus includerent deos, quibus omnia deberent esse 
. ac libera, quorumque hic mundus omnis templum esset et 


Cic. 1. i. de Legib. 
{ lius Greci atque nostri, qui, ut augerent pietatem in deos, 


















|| to them the people had recourse, in order to be in- 











ssigned them a residence in common with them- - 


llos age ass nos, incolere voluerunt. Adfert enim heec 


ceremonies ‘selene to sive worship ; - and it was 












structed therein, and to know on what days, to what 
gods, and after what manner, they were to offer their 
sacrifices. As these magi were all of one tribe, and 
as none but the son of a priest could pretend to the. 
honour of the priesthood, they kept all their learn- 
ing and knowledge, whether in religious or political | ar, 
concerns, to themselves and their families; nor was 

it lawful for them to instruct any stranger in these 
matters, without the king’s permission. It was gran — 
ted in favour to Themistocles, "and was, according 
to Plutarch, a particular effect: of the prince’s great 
consideration for him. 

This knowledge and skill in religious matters, 
which made Plato define magic, or the learning of 
the magi, to be the worship of the gods i in a becom- | 
ing manner, 3ewn Seoaverar, ave the magi great autho- 
rity both with the prince and people, who could offer - 
no sacrifice without their presence and ministra- 
tion. 

{“It was even "requisite that the ae before he 
came to the crown, should have received instruction — 
fora certain time from some of the magi,” and have — 
learned of them both the art of reigning, and that of 
worshipping the gods after a proper manner. Nor 
did he determine any important affair of state, when — 
he was upon the throne, without first consulting 
them; for which reason || Pliny says, that even in 
his time, they were looked upon, in all the Eastern — 
countries; as the masters and directors of princes, and 
of those who styled themselves the kings of kings. 

They were the sages, the philosophers, and men of 
learning in Persia; as the gymnosophists and brach- _ 
mans were amongst the Indians, and the druids 
among the Gauls. ‘Their great reputation made peor, “Saas 
ple come from the most distant countries to be in- os : 
structed by them in philosophy and religion; and 
we are assured it was from them that Pythagoras 
borrowed the principles of that doctrine, by which 
he acquired so much veneration and respect among 
the Greeks; excepting only the tenet of transmigra-— 
tion, which he learned of the Egyptians, and by — 
which he corrupted and debased the ancient doctrine — 
of the magi concerning the immortality of the soul. 

It is generally agreed, that Zoroaster was the ori- 
ginal author and founder of this sect; but authors 
are considerably divided in their opinions about the | 
time in which he lived. ‘What Pliny says upon this. 
head, may reasonably serve to reconcile that variety _ 
of opinions, as is very judiciously observed by Dr 
Prideaux. We read in that author, that there were 

































opinio religionem utilem civitatibus.” Ibid. 

¢ ‘¢ Nec quisquam rex Persarum potest esse, qui non ante ma 
gorum disciplinam scientiamque perceperit.” Cic. de Divin. Li I. 
n. 91. 
|| “In tantum fastigii adolevit auctoritas magorum, ut nelieese 
etiam in magna parte gentium prevaleat, et in oriente regum re- 
gibus imperet.”.—The authority of the magi has increased to such 
a height, that, even at the present day, it prevails in most of the 
nations, and in the east commands the kings of kings Plin. 1. 
xxx. c. I. 
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there might be the distance of six hundred years. 
‘The first of them was the founder of the magian sect, 

_. about the year of the world 2900; and the latter, 

(who certainly flourished between the beginning of 
 Cyrus’s reign in the East, and the end of that of Da- 
___ rius, the son of Hystaspes,) was the restorer and re- 
_ former of it. 
_ Throughout all the Eastern countries, idolatry was 
_ divided into two principal sects ; that of the Sabians, 

who adored images: and that of the magi, who 
___ worshipped fire. The former of these sects had its 
__._- rise among the Chaldeans, who, from their knowledge 

___ of astronomy, and their particular application to the 
___ study of the seven planets, which they believed to be 

inhabited by as many intelligences, who were to 
____ those orbs what the soul of man is to his body, were 

__ induced to represent Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Apollo, 

Mercury, Venus, and Diana, or the Moon, by so 
‘many images, or statues, in which they imagined 
those pretended intelligences, or deities, were as 
really present as in the planets themselves. In 
time, the number of their gods considerably increased: 
__. this image-worship from Chaldea spread itself through- 
_ out all the East; from thence passed into Egypt; 
_ and at length came among the Greeks, who propa- 
gated it through al] the western nations. 

a To this sect of the Sabians was diametrically op- 
____ posite that of the magi, which also took its rise in 
the same eastern countries. 
ges in utter abhorrence, they worshipped God only 
under the form of fire; looking upon that, on account 
of its purity, brightness, activity, subtilty, fecundity, 
a and incorruptibility, as the most perfect symbol of 
the Deity. They began first in Persia, and there 
and in India were the only places where this 
sect was propagated; and where they have re- 
_ mained even to this day. Their chief doctrine 
__was, that there were two principles ; one the cause 
of all good, and the other the cause of all evil. The 
former is represented by light, and the other by dark- 
ness, astheir truest symbols. The good god they 
~- named Yazdan and Ormuzd, andthe evil god Ahramin. 
_ The former is, by the Greeks, called Oromasdes, and 

the latter Arimanius. “ And therefore, when Xerxes 

prayed that his enemies might always resolve to 
banish their best and bravest citizens, as the Athe- 

' nians had Themistocles, he addressed his prayer to 
Arimanius, the evil god of the Persians, and not to 
Oromasdes, their good god. 

Concerning these two gods, they bad this difference 
of opinion; that whereas some held both of them to 
have been from all eternity ; others contended that 
the good god only was eternal, and the other was 
created. But they both agreed in this, that there 
will be a continual opposition between these two, 








J till the end of the world; that then the good god 
re shall overcome the evil god, and that from thence- 
’ forward each of them shall have his peculiar 

world; that is, the good .god, his world with all 
= re k Plut. in Themist. p. 126. 





two persons named Zoroaster, between whose lives | the good; and the 





As the magi held ima-_ 














evil god, his world w 
wicked. © rear priate: $e 


“The second Zoroaster, who lived in the time of — 


Darius, undertook to reform some articles in the — 






S 


religion of the magian sect, which for several ages _ 


had been the predominant religion of the Medes and 


Persians; but which, since the time of Smerdis, the | 
usurper, and his chief confederates, and the massacre 


of their adherents and followers, had fallen into great 3 
contempt. It is thought this reformer made his first 
appearance in Ecbatana. ‘ae 


The chief reformation he made in the magian reli- FS 


gion, was, that whereas before they had held as a fun- 
damental tenet, the existence of two supreme princi- 
ples; the first, light, which was the author of al" 


good ; and the other, darkness, the author of all evil a 
and that of the mixture of these two, as they were — 


in a continual struggle with each other, all things~ 


were made; he introduced a principle superior to — 


them both, one supreme God, who created both — 


light and darkness ; and who, out of these two prin- 


ciples, made all other things according to his own — 


will and pleasure. 

But, to avoid making God the author of evil, his 
doctrine was, that there was one supreme being, in- 
dependent and self-existent from all eternity: that 


light, who is the author of all good; and the other 
the angel of darkness, who is the author of all evil: 
that these two, out of the mixture of light and dark- 
ness, made all things that are: that they are in a per- 
petual struggle with each other; and that, where the 


| under him there were two angels; one the angel of 


angel of light prevails, there good reigns ; and where 


the angel of darkness prevails, there evil takes place ; 


that this struggle shall continue to the end of the © 


world; that then there shall be a general resurrec- 
tion anda day of judgment, wherein all shall receive _ 


a just retribution according to their works; after 
which the angel of darkness and his disciples shal] 


go into a world of their own, where they shall suffer _ 
in everlasting darkness the punishment of their evil 


deeds ; and the angel of light and _ his disciples shall 
also go into a world of their own, where they shall 


receive in everlasting light the reward due to their | : 
good deeds; that after this they shall remain sepa- — 


rate for ever, and light and darkness be no more 
mixed together to all eternity. And all this the re-. 
mainder of that sect, which still subsists in Persia 
and India, do, without any variation after so many 
ages, still hold even to this day. 


. 


It is needless to inform the reader, that almost all — 
these tenets, though altered in many circumstances, « 


do in general agree with the doctrine of the holy 


Scriptures ; with which it plainly appears the two — 
Zoroasters were well acquainted, it being easy for ~ 
both of them to have had an intercourse or perscnal — 
acquaintance with the people of God: the first of ~ 


them in Syria, where the Israelites had been long — 
settled; the latter at Babylon, to which place the — 
same people were carried captive, and where Zoro- — 
aster might have conversed with Daniel himself, whe — 


” 







an || have seen in ‘the history ‘of Cambyses. Nor ‘dine 


n alison was, “that he cate ae to 
b built, wherein their sacred fire was carefully and 
constantly preserved ; which he pretended himself 
to have brought down from heaven. Over this the 
priests kept a perpetual watch night and day, to pre- 
t its being extinguished. 
Whatever relates to the sect or religion of the 
gians, the reader will find very largely and learn- 
edly treated in Dean Prideaux’s Connection of the 
Old and New Testament, &c. from whence I have 
. =e only a short extract. 


Base: mi 
| Their Blerrinsass and the manner “of Burying the dead. 


Having said so much of the religion of the Eastern 
nations, which is an article I thought myself obliged 
to enlarge upon, because | look upon it as an essen- 
tial part of their history, ] shall be forced to treat 
of their other customs with the greater brevity. 
Amongst which, the marriages and burials are too 

aterial to be omitted. 

* There is nothing more horrible, o or that gives us 

ronger idea of the profound darkness into which 
idolatry had plunged mankind, than the public pros- 
_ titution of women at Babylon, which was not only 
5 _ authorized by law, but even commanded by the re- 
zion of the country, upon a certain annual festival, 
elebrated in honour of the goddess Venus, under the 
ame of Mylitta, whose temple, by means of this 
famous ceremony, became a brothel or place of 
ebauchery. !' This wicked custom was still in being, 
very prevalent, when the Israelites were carried 

ve to that criminal city; for which reason the 
Be rophet Jeremiah thought fit to caution and admonish 

_ them against so scandalous an abomination. 

r had the Persians any better notion of the dig- 

ty and sanctity of the matrimonial institution, than 
Babylonians. ™I do not mean only with regard 

» that incredible multitude of wives and concubines, 
rith which their kings filled their seraglios, and of 
ich they were as jealous as if they had had _ but 

e wife, keeping them all shut up in separate 

partments under a strict guard of eunuchs, without 
ering them to have any communication with one 
nother, much Jess with persons without doors. ™ It 
kes one with horror to read how far they carried 
ir neglect and contempt of the most common laws 
nature. Even incest with a sister was allowed 
ongst them by their laws, or at least authorized 
their magi, those pretended sages of Persia, as we 
“k Herod. 1. i. c. 199, 1 Baruch vi. 42, 43. 
; ~mHerod. J. i. c. 135. 
Philo, lib. de Special. leg. p. 778. Diog. Laer. in Prowm. p. 6. 
°In Artax. P: 1023, ? Herod. Teainte.n16: 
4 Cyrop. 1, vill. p. 238. t Herod. I. iii. c. 16. 
ihi quidem antiquissimum sepulturze genus id fuisse 


-Xenophontem Cyrus utitur. Redditur enim 
catum ac situm quasi operimento matris ob- 


the most ancient mode of sepulture — 


|l-son of her own body. 











a father respect his own daughter, or a mother the 
° We read in Plutarch, that 
Parysatis, the mother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, whi 


| strove in all things to please the king her son, per. 


ceiving that he had conceived a violent passion 
one of his own daughters, called Atossa, was so 
from opposing his unlawful desire, that she her. 
advised him to marry her, and make her his la 
wife, and laughed at the maxims and laws of 
Grecians, which taught the contrary. “ For,” say. 
she to. him, carrying her flattery to a monstrov 
excess, “ Are not you yourself set by God over 
Persians, as the only law and rule of what is becom- 
ing or unbecoming, virtuous or vicious ?” 

"This detestable custom continued till the time ‘of 
Alexander the Great; who, being become master of 
Persia, by the overthrow and death of Darius, ma 
an express law to suppress it. ‘These enormities m: 
serve to teach us from what an abyss the gospel h: 
delivered us; and how weak a barrier human wisdom 
is of itself against the most extravagant and abomi 
ble crimes. 

] shall finish this article by saying a word or tw 
upon their manner of burying their dead. ? It" 
not the custom of the Eastern nations, and especi ly = 
of the Persians, to erect funeral piles for the dead 
and to consume their bodies in the were ua 


inter his body, and to restore it to the eatth——tha e 
the expression he makes use of; by which he se 


‘to declare, that he looked upon the earth as the 


original parent, from — he sprung, and to wh ch 
he ought to return. "And when Cambyses ha 
offered a thousand indignities to the dead body of 
Amasis, king of Egypt, he thought he crowned all 
by causing it to be burnt, which was equally contrary a 
to the Egyptian and Persian manner of treating the — 
dead. It was the custom of the f latter to wrap up their 
dead in wax, in order to keep them the longer from 
corruption. 

I thought proper to give a more full account in this 
place of the manners and customs of the Persians. 
because the history of that people will take up 
great part of this work, and because I shall say ; 
more on that subject in the sequel. The treatise o: 

{ Barnabas Brisson, president of the parliament o 
Paris, upon the government of the Persians, has been 
of great use to me. Such collections as these, when — 
they are made by able hands, save a writer a great 
deal of pains, and furnish him with erudite observa- 
tions, which cost him little, and yet often do him 
great honour. 





seems to be that, which, according to Xenophon, Cyrus made ure — 
of. For the body i is restored to the earth; and, thus placed and 
deposited, is wrapped as if in the bed-covering of its mother. mee 
t “¢Condiunt Agyptii mortuos, et eos domi servant. Perse 
jam cera circumlitos condiunt, ut quam maxime permaneant, diut- ae 
uma corpora.”? Sic Tuscul. Quest. lib. i. n. 108. 
+ ‘¢ Barnab. Brissonius de regio Persarum principatu,” &c. At-— 


_gentorati. an. 1710. 








_ ARTICLE v. 





| THE CAUSES OF THE DECLENSION OF THE PERSIAN EM- 
* P RE, AND OF THE CHANGE THAT HAPPENED IN THEIR 


_ WueEn we compare the Persians, as they were be- 

__ fore Cyrus and during his reign, with what they were 

_ afterwards in the reigns of his successors, we can 

_ hardly believe they were the same people: and we 

see a sensible illustration of this truth, that the de- 

 slension of manners in any state is always attended 
with that of empire and dominion. 


declension of the Persian empire, the four following 

may be looked upon as the principal: Their exces- 

sive magnificence and luxury; the abject subjection 

and slavery of the people; the bad education of their 
_ princes, which was the source of all their irregulari- 

_ ties; and their want of faith in the execution of their 
treaties, oaths, and engagements. 


SECT. I. Luxury and magnificence. 
__ Waar made the Persian troops in Cyrus’s time to 
be looked upon as invincible, was the temperate and 
hard life to which they were accustomed from their 
‘infancy, having nothing but water for their ordinary 
_ drink, bread and roots for their food, the ground, or 
_ something 4s hard, to lie upon, inuring themselves to 
_ the most painful exercises and labours, and esteeming 
_ the greatest dangers as nothing. The temperature 
of. the country where they were born, which was 
rough, mountainous, and woody, might somewhat 
_ contribute to their hardiness; for which reason 
_Cyrus* would never consent to the project of 
transplanting them into a more mild and agreeable 
climate. The excellent education bestowed upon the 
ancient Persians, (of which we have already given 
a sufficient account, and which was not left to the 
_. humours and caprice of parents, but was subject to 
_ the authority and direction of the magistrates, and 
regulated upon principles of the public good,) pre- 
pared them for observing, in all places, and at all 
_ times, a most exact and severe discipline. Add to 
this, the influence of the prince’s example, who made 
it his ambition to surpass all his subjects in regularity, 
‘was the most abstemious and sober in his manner of 
life, the plainest in his dress, the most inured and 
accustomed to hardships and fatigues, as well as the 
bravest and most intrepid in the time of action. 
What might not be expected from soldiers so formed 
__and so trained up? By them therefore we find Cyrus 
conquered a great part of the world. 
After all his victories, he continued to exhort his 
- army and people not to degenerate from their ancient 
virtue, that they might not eclipse the glory they had 
- Plat. Apophth. p. 172. 
“Senec. |. iii. de Ira, c. 20. 


; a poe wits N on belli sed luxurize apparatum—Aciem Persarum auro pur- 
_ puraque fulgentem intueri jubebat Alexander, praedam. non arma 








*Xenoph. Cyrop. 1. iv. p. 91—99. 





Among many other causes that brought about the 





ee feiipeanede ee fave of rbaes 
the means by which they had obtained i 
not know, whether Cyrus himself did not at tha 
very time sow the first seeds of that luxury whi 2 
soon overspread and corrupted the whole nation. In — 
that august ceremony, which we have already de- 
scribed at large, and on which he first showed himself — 
in public to his new-conquered subjects, he thought — 
proper, in order to heighten the splendour of his reel i 
dignity, to make a pompous display of all the magnifi- ~ 
cence and show, that was best calculated to dazzle — 
the eyes of the people. Among other things he 
changed his own apparel, as also that of his officers, _ 
giving them all garments made after the fashion of the 
Medes, richly shining with gold and purple, instead — 
of their Persian clothes, which were very plain and 
simple. 
This prince seemed to forget how much the con- — 
tagious example of a court, the natural inclination 
all men have to value and esteem what pleases the — 
eye and makes a fine show, the anxiety they have to - 
distinguish themselves above others by a false merit, 
easily attained in proportion to the degrees of wealth — 
and vanity a man has above his neighbours ;—he 
forgot how capable all this together was of corrupting — 
the purity of ancient manners, and of introducing by - 
degrees a general, predominant taste for extravagance . 
and luxury. SS 
‘ This luxury and extravagance rose in time to : 
such an excess, as was little better than downright — “i 
madness. The prince carried all his wives along _ 
with him to the wars; and with what an equipage — 
such a troop must be attended, is easy to judge. All — 
his generals and officers followed his example, each — 
in proportion to his rank and ability. Their pretext 
for so doing was, that the sight of what they held — 
most dear and precious in the world, would encourage — 
them to fight with the greater resolution; but the — 
true reason was the love of pleasure, by which they . 
were overcome and enslaved, before they came to_ 
engage with the enemy. . 
Another instance of their folly was, that even in _ 
the army they carried their luxury and extravagance 
with respect to their tents, chariots, and tables, to a _ 
greater excess, if possible, than they did in their — 
cities. "The most exquisite meats, the rarest birds, _ 
and the costliest dainties, must needs be fourd for | 
the prince, in what part of the world soever he was 


























rds tet ee A end 


encamped. They had their vessels of gold and silver 
without number; * instruments of luxury, says a_ 
certain historian, not of victory, proper. to allure and 
enrich an enemy, but not to repel or defeat him. 
I do not see what reason Cyrus could have for — 
changing his conduct in the last years of his life. It 
must be owned, indeed, that the station of kings re- 
quires a suitable grandeur and magnificence, which — 
may on certain occasions be carried even toa degree _ 













gestantem. Not the apparatus of war, but of luxury ;—Alexan 
der gave orders that the Persian line, shining with gold and p 
should be looked upon as bearing booty, sas arms. Q. Cur 









i € a Chowan ways of com- 
wha hey may seem to lose by retrenching 
me part of their outward state and magnificence. 
rus himself had found by experience, that a king 
‘more sure of gaining respect from his people by 
he wisdom of his conduct than by the greatness of 
is expenses; and that affection and confidence 
yroduce a closer attachment to his person, than a 
_ vain admiration of unnecessary pomp and grandeur. 
_ Be this as it will, Cyrus’s last example became very 
ontagious. A taste for pomp and expense first pre- 
railed at court, then spread itself into the cities and 
rovinces, and in a little time infected the whole na- 
ion, and was one of the principal causes of the ruin 
f that empire, which he himself had founded. 
_ What is here said of the fatal effects of luxury, is 
ot peculiar to the Persian empire. ‘The most judi- 
us historians, the most learned philosophers, and 
the profoundest politicians, all lay it down as a cer- 
tain, indisputable maxim, that whenever Juxury 
revails, it never fails to destroy the most flourishing 
tates and kingdoms; and the experience of all ages, 
and all nations, does but too clearly demonstrate the 
truth of this maxim. 
What then is that subtile, secret poison, that thus 
urks under the pomp of luxury and the charms of 
_ pleasure, capable of enervating at the same time both 
the whole strength of the body, and the vigour of the 
mind? It is not very difficult to comprehend why it 
as this terrible effect? When men are accustomed 
o a soft and voluptuous life, can they be very fit for 
ndergoing the fatigues and hardships of war? Are 
hey qualified for suffering the rigour of the seasons ; 
or enduring hunger and thirst; for passing whole 
ights without sleep upon occasion ; for going through 
itinual exercise and action; for facing danger and 
despising death? The natural effect of voluptuous- 
_ ness and delicacy, which are the inseparable com- 
ions of luxury, is to render men subject to a mul- 
titude of false wants and necessities, to make their 
appiness depend upon a thousand trifling conveni- 
nces and superfluities, which they can no longer be 
Ww thout, and to give them an unreasonable fondness 
‘r life, on account of a thousand secret ties and 
ngagements, that endear it to them, and which by 
ifling in them the great motives of glory, of zeal 
or their prince, and love for their-country, render 
them fearful and cowardly, and hinder them from 
exposing themselves to dangers, which may in a 
- moment deprive them of all those things wherein 
they place their felicity. 


ECT. a 



































The abject submission and slavery of the 


Persians. 






We are told by Plato, that this was one of the 
uses of the declension of the Persian empire. And, 
what eopluibutes fs to the = elabaiae of 





an states, hu renders ‘bets’ arms victcrious, i is ent e; 
number, but the vigour and cuurage of their armies 


glory, and ‘still more the incerest and prosperity 














and, as it was finely said py one of the ancier 

x“ from the day a man loseth his liberty, he loset 
one half of his ancient virtue.” He is no long 
concerned for the prosperity of the state, to which 
looks upon himself as an alien; and having lost 
principal motives of his attachment to it, he beco: 
indifferent to the success of public affairs, to 











his own private condition is not altered or improve 
It may truly be said, that the reign of Cyrus was a 
reign of liberty. That prince never acted in an arbi 
trary manner; nor did he think that a despotic pow 
was worthy of a king, or that there was any great 
glory in ruling an empire of slaves. His tent wa 
always open; and free access was allowed to ev 
one that desired to speak to him. He did not li 
retired, but was visible, accessible, and affable to’ 
heard their complaints, and with his own eyes 
served and rewarded merit; invited to his table n 
only the generals of his army, not only the frincip 
officers, but even subalterns, and sometimes whole 
companies of soldiers. * The simplicity and fruga 
of his table made him capable of giving such ente 
tainments frequently. His aim was to animate his 
officers and soldiers, to inspire them with courage a 
resolution, to attach them to his person rather than 
to his dignity, and to make them warmly espouse his 




















































the state. This is what may truly be called the a 
of governing and commanding. : 
In reading Xenophon, we observe with pleasure 
not only those fine turns of wit, that justness an 
ingenuity in their answers and repartees, that deli- 
cacy in jesting and raillery; but at the same ti 
that amiable cheerfulness and gaiety which enliven 
their entertainments, from which all pomp and luxu 
were banished, and in which the principal seasoni 
was a decent and becoming freedom, that prevent 
all constraint, and a kind of familiarity, which w 
so far from lessening their-respect for the princ 
that it gave such a life and spirit to it, as nothing 
but a real affection and tenderness could produce. . 
may venture to say, that by such a conduct as this 
prince doubles and trebles his army at a small e 
pense. Thirty thousand men of this sort are prefer % 
ble to millions of such slaves as these very Persians ~ 
became afterwards. In time of action, on a decisive © 
day of battle, this truth is most evident, and the 
prince is more sensible of it than any body elses At 
the battle of Thymbra, when Cyrus’s horse fell under 
him, Xenophon takes notice of what importance if is 
to a commander to be loved by his soldiers. The 
danger of the king’s person became the danger of © 
the army; and his troops on that occasion gave in- _ 
credible proofs of their courage and bravery. Be 

Things were not carried on in the same manner — 

















































Plin. in Paneg. Traj. 





erogationibus sola sufficiat.”” 












































ag the greatest part of bis saccessors, : Their only to what an. restr Veenes excess the 
care was to support the pomp of sovereignty. I must || carried their pride, and the people their flattery an 
confess, their outward ornaments and ensigns of || servitude. - 
- royalty did not a little contribute to that end. A |} So great was the distance between the Persian 
urple robe richly embroidered, and hanging down || king and his subjects, that the latter of what ae 
their feet, a tiara, worn upright on their heads, || or quality soever, whether satrape, governors, near 
and encircled by a superb diadem, a golden sceptre || relations, or even brothers to the king, were looked — “a 
in their hands, a magnificent throne, a numerous and |] upon only as slaves; whereas the king himself was 
splendid court, a multitude of officers and guards; || always considered, not only as their sovereign lord — 
_ these things must needs conduce to heighten the | and absolute master, but asa kind of divinity. °In — 
splendour of royalty; but all this, when this is all, is || a word, the peculiar character of the Asiatic nations, 
of little or no value. What is that king in reality, and of the Persians more particularly than any other, — 
ho loses all his merit and his dignity when he puts || was servitude and slavery; which made “Cicero 
off his ornaments? say, that the despotic power which some were endea- 
Some of the Eastern kings, conceiving that they |] vouring to establish in the Roman commonwealth, 
should thereby procure the greater reverence to their || was an insupportable yoke, not only toa Roman, but 
' persons, generally kept themselves shut up in their || even to a Persian. 
palaces, and seldom showed themselves to their sub- It was therefore this arrogant haughtiness of the — 
jects. We have already seen that Dejoces, the first || princes on one hand, and this abject submission of the 
king of the Medes, at his accession to the throne, in- |} people on the other, which, according to °Plato, were 
_ troduced this policy, which afterwards became very |) the principal causes of the ruin of the Persian empire, _ 
common in all the Eastern countries. But it is a || by dissolving all the ties wherewitha king isunited to 
_ great mistake, to imagine that a prince cannot de- || his subjects, and the subjects to their king. Sucha 
~ scend from his grandeur, by a sort of familiarity, | haughtiness extinguishes all affection and humanity — 
without debasing or lessening his greatness. Artax- || in the former; and such an abject state of slavery 
-erxes did not think so; and ¥ Plutarch observes, that || leaves the people neither courage, zeal, nor gratitude. — 








t prince, and queen Statira his wife, took a plea- || The Persian kings governed only by threats and 4 
ure in being visible and of easy access to their people; || menaces, and the subjects neither obeyed nor march- 
and by so doing were but the more respected. ed, but with unwillingness and reluctance. This is 


_ Among the Persians no subject whatsoever was || the idea Xerxes himself gives us of them in Herodo- 
allowed to appear in the king’s presence without || tus, where that prince is represented as wondering 
prostrating himself before him; and this law, which || how the Grecians, who were a free people, could go 
* Seneca with good reason calls a Persian slavery, || to battle with a good will and inclination. How 
(Persicam servtutem,) extended also to foreigners. || could any thing great or noble be expected from men, 
We shall find afterwards, that several Grecians re- |} so dispirited and depressed by habitual slavery as the — 
- fused to comply with it, looking upon such a cere- || Persians were, and reduced to such an abject ser- 
‘mony as derogatory to men born and bred in the | vitude ; which, to use the words of ‘ Longinus, 1S A 
bosom of liberty. Some of them, less scrupulous, || kind of imprisonment, wherein a man’s soul may be 
ae lid submit to it, but not without great reluctance ; || said in some sort to grow little and contracted! 
and we are told, that one of them, in order to cover I am unwilling to say it; but I do not know, whe- 
the shame of such a servile prostration,* purposely || ther the great Cyrus himself did not contribute to ine | 
Jet fall his ring when he came near the king, that he || troduce among thePersians both that extravagant pride __ 
might have occasion to bend his body on another || in their kings, and that abject submission and flattery _ 
account. But it would have been criminal for any of || in the people. It was in that pompous ceremony, 
the natives of the country to hesitate or deliberate || which | have several times mentioned, thatthe Per- 
Bt 3 about a homage which the kings exacted from them || sians (till then very jealous of their liberty, and very 
— with the utmost rigour. far from being inclined to make a shameful prostitu- 
_ What the Scripture relates of two sovereigns, || tion of it by any mean behaviour or servile compli-_ 
c Ewhicreot the one commanded all his subjects, on pain |} ances) first bend the knee before their prince, and 
of death, to prostrate. themselves before his image ; || stooped to a posture of adoration. Nor was this an 
and the other under the same penalty suspended all || effect of chance; for Xenophon intimates clearly — 
acts of religion, with regard to all the gods in general, ||. enough, that Cyrus, who desired to have that ho-  - 
except to himself alone ; and on the other hand, of |) mage paid him, had appointed persons on purpose 
the ready and blind obedience of the whole city of || to begin it ; whose example was accordingly followed 
_» Babylon, who ran all together on the first signal to || by the multitude. In these little tricks and strata- 
- bend the knee before the idol, and to invoke the king || gems, we ho longer discern that nobleness and great-_ 






















: Y 
_ exclusively of all the powers of heaven : all this shows || ness of soul which had ever been conspicuous in that. i 
: a 

y In Artax. p. 1013. ¢ Plut. in Apophth. p. 213, 4 Lib. x. Epist. ad Attic, wee 


+ Lib, ili. de Benef. c. 12, lib. iii. de Ira, c. 7. e Lib. iii. de Leg. p. 697. Cap. XRXV. 
» Alian, J. i. Var. Histor. cap. xxi. 8 CYTO. 1. viii. Bs 1b ea me retk Leaetats 
> Nebuchadnezzar, Dan. iii. Darius the Mede, Dan vi. ; ; 





tha 

d power, h 

ack, mecrewii) « aay is Alae eine: 
he best” of princes, (5 “ secundz res sapientium 


s fatigant ;”) and at last pride and vanity, which |} 


re almost inseparable from sovereign power, forced 
and in a manner tore him, from himself and his 
naturally good inclinations; "Vi dominationts 

on ulsus et mutatus. 


E 0h iil. The wrong education of thei» princes an- 
‘other cause of the declension of the Persian empire. 


ie is ' Plato still, the prince of philosophers, who 

kes this reflection ; and we shall find, if we nar- 

wly examine the fact in question, how solid and 

idicious it is, and how inexcusable Cyrus’s conduct 
in this respect. 


nsible how highly necessary a good education is to | 


young prince. He knew the whole value of it 
h regard to-himself, and.had found all the advan- 
es of it by his own experience. * What he most 
estly recommended to his officers, in that fine 
ourse which he made to them after the taking of 


appened to Cyrus. Forgetting that he was a father, 
employing himself wholly” about his conquests, 
e left that care entirely to women, that is, to prin- 
es 28, brought up in a country where pomp, luxury, 
voluptuousness reigned in the highest degree ; 
the queen his wife was of Media. And in the 

1e taste and manner were the twd young princes, 
byses and Smerdis, educated. Nothing they 

d was ever refused them: all their desires were 
ticipated. The great maxim was, that their at- 
ants should cross them in nothing, never contra- 
them, nor ever make use of reproofs or remon- 
~strances with them. No one opened his mouth in 
their presence, but to praise and commend what 
eey said and did. Every one cringed and stooped, 
and bent the knee before them; and it was thought 
essential to their greatness to place an infinite dis- 
ae between them and the rest of ES as if 
It 

ato that informs us of all these Saiianiats for 
nophon, probably to spare his hero, says not one 
of the manner in which these princes were 

rt up, though he plies us SO ample an account 


h Tacit, Annal. |. vi. c. 48. 
_ -kCyrop. |. vii. p. 200. 








“What surprises me the fast i 1s, , that vier rus. 5 did ‘ in 


Tat least take them along with | nee in his last cam 


paigns, in order to draw them out of that soft apa 
effeminate course of life, and to instruct them in the 
art of war; for they must needs have been of suffi- — 
cient years;—but perhaps the women opposed his’ 
design, and overruled him. 

Whatever the obstacle was, the effect of the édu 
tion of these princes was such as might be expe d 
from it. Cambyses came out of that school wh: 
is represented in history, an obstinate and self-c: 
ceited prince, full of arrogance and vanity, abandonet 
to the most scandalous excesses of drunkenness a 
debauchery, cruel and inhuman, even to the caus 
of his own brother to be murdered in conseque 
of a dream; in a word, a furious, frantic madman, — 
who, by his ill conduet, brought the empire to the 
brink of destruction. 

His father, says Plato, left him at his death 
provinces, immense riches, with innumerable fe 
by sea and land: but he had not ah: him - 
means of preserving them, by teaching him the ri 
use of such power. 

This philosopher makes the same reflections Pee 
regard to Darius and Xerxes. The former, not being — 
the son of a king, had not been brought up in the 
same effeminate manner as princes were; but a 
cended the throne with a long habit of industry, gr 
temper and moderation, a courage little inferior to 
that of Cyrus, by which he added to the empi 
almost as many provinces as the other had co 
quered. But Be was no better a father 5 and 


in neglecting Be sapeatione of his chitavencs “Accor 
ingly, his son Xerxes was little better than a secon 
Cambyses. BR 
From all this, Plato, after having shown what nan 
berless rocks and quicksands, almost unavoidable, lie 
in the way of persons bred in the arms of wealth PE 
greatness, concludes, that one principal cause of the 
declension and ruin of the Persian empire was the 
bad education of their Ssuueoree because ee first: 


thing still te a more and more, till at Sheek : 
their luxury exceeded all bounds and restraints. 


SECT. IV. Their breach of faith and want of sinceruy. — 


1 We are informed by Xenophon, that one of the 


}| causes both of the great corruption of manners amet | 


the Persians, and of the destruction of their empire, _ 
was their want of public faith. Formerly, says he | 
the king and those that governed under him thought 
it an indispensable duty to keep their word, and | 
inviolably to observe all treaties into which thev_ 
had entered with the solemnity of an oath; and that_ 
even with respect to those that had rendered them: 


\[bid. 1. viii. p. 239. 
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heir perfidiousness and insincerity: and it was by 

this sound policy and prudent conduct, that they 

tS gained the absolute confidence, both of their own 

‘subjects, and of all their neighbours and allies. This 
is avery great encomium given by the historian to the 
- Persians, which undoubtedly belongs chiefly to the 
_ reign of the great Cyrus; ™ though Xenophon applies 
‘it likewise to that of the younger r Cyrus, whose grand 
_ maxim was, as he tells us, never to violate his faith 
- upon any pretence whatsoever, with regard either to 
~ any word he had given, any promise made, or any 
treaty he had concluded. ‘These princes had a just 
idea of the regal dignity, and rightly judged, that, if 
_ probity and truth were banished from the rest aot 
mankind, they ought to find a sanctuary in the heart 
of a king; who, being the bond and centre, as it 
were, of society, should also be the protector and 
enger of faith engaged; which is the very founda- 
on whereon the other depends. 

Such sentiments as these, so noble and so worthy 
of persons born for government, did not last long. 
A false prudence, and a spurious artificial policy, soon 
cceeded in their place. Instead of faith, probity, 
and true merit, says Xenophon, " which heretofore 
the prince used to cherish and distinguish, all the 
chief offices of the court began to be filled with those 
pr etended zealous servants of the king, who sacrifice 
every thing to his humour and supposed interests ; 
_*“who hold it asa maxim, that falsehood and deceit, 
perfidiousness and perjury, if boldly and artfully put 
_ in practice, are the shortest and surest expedients to 
6, give success to his enterprises and designs ;” who look 
upon a scrupulous adherence in a prince to his word, 
and to the engagements into which he has entered, 
as an effect of pusillanimity, incapacity, and want of 
understanding ; and whose opinion, in short, is, that 
a man is unqualified for government, if he does not 
prefer considerations of state, before the exact ob- 
 servance of treaties, though concluded in never so 
solemn and sacred a manner. 

_ The Asiatic nations, continues Xenophon, soon 
_ ™De exped. Cyr. ]. i. p. 267. *©yrop. 1. viil. p. 239. 
= *Ibid. p- 204. pPlut. :a Pyrrh. p. 390. 
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imitated. ee prince, Bheeie thei example a ad 
instructor in double-dealing and treache 
soon gave themselves up to violence, injus 
impiety; and from thence proceeds that stra 
alteration and difference we find in their manners, as - 
also the contempt they conceived for their sove- 
reigns; which is both the natural consequence and 
usual punishment of the little regard princes pay to 
the most sacred and awful solemnities of religion. — 

Surely the oath by which treaties are sealed and — 
ratified, and the Deity invoked not only as present, — 
but as guarantee of the conditions stipulated, is a : 
most sacred and august ceremony, very proper foram 
the subjecting of earthly princes to the ‘Supreme 








Judge of heaven and earth, who alone is qualified — ; 
to judge them; and for the keeping of all kia 
majesty within the bounds of its duty, by making it 
appear before the majesty of God, in respect of which 
it is as nothing. Now, if princes will teach their : 
people not to stand in fear of the Supreme Being, sg 
how shall they be able to secure their respect and 
reverence to themselves? When once that fear comes 
to be extinguished in the subjects as’well as in the — . 
prince, what will become of fidelity and obedience, — 
and on what foundation shall the throne be esta- Se 
blished ? ° Cyrus had good reason to say, that he — 
looked upon none as good servants and faithful sub- 
jects, but such as had a sense of religion, and a 
reverence for the Deity: nor is it at all astonishing 
that the contempt, which an impious prince, who y 
has no regard to the sanctity of oaths, shows of God — 
and religion, should shake the very foundations of | 
the firmest and best established empires, and sooner | 
or later occasion their utter destruction. Kings, 
says ? Plutarch, when any revolution happens in 
their dominions, are apt to complain bitterly of their 
subjects’ unfaithfulness and disloyalty: but they do 
them wrong; and forget that it was themselves who — 
gave them the first lessons of their disloyalty, by E 
showing no regard to justice and fidelity, which on ~ 
all occasions they sacrificed without scruple, to their. a 
own particular interests. 
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»F all the countries of antiquity, none have been 
so highly celebrated, or furnished history with 
/many valuable monuments and illustrious exam- 
es, as Greece. In what light soever she is con- 
ed, whether for the glory of her arms, the 
om of her laws, or the study and improvement 
f arts and sciences, all these she carried to a high 
ree of perfection; and it may truly be said, that 
ill these respects she has in some measure been 


















It is impossible not to be very much interested in 
e history of such a nation; especially when we 

sider that it has been transmitted to us by writers 
f the most consummate merit, many of whom dis- 
nguished themselves as much by their swords as by 
pens, and were as great commanders and able 
tatesmen, as they were excellent historians. | confess, 
is a vast advantage to have such men for guides; 
of exquisite judgment and consummate pru- 
of a refined and perfect taste in every respect ; 
nish not -only the facts and thoughts, as 
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represented ; but, what is much more important 
proper reflections that are to accompany those 
and which are the most useful improvements resu_ 
ing from history. ‘These are the rich sources ft 
whence | shall draw all that I have to say, af 
have previously enquired into the first origi 

establishment of the Grecian states. As this enq 
must be dry, and not capable of affording muck 
delight to the reader, I shall be as brief as possib] 

But before I enter upon that, I think it necessary to 
draw a kind of short plan of the situation of the 
country, and of the several parts that compose it. 




















ARTICLE I. 





A GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF ANCIENT GREECE. — 








Anctent Greece, which is now the south part o1 
Turkey in Europe, was bounded on the east by the 
Aegean sea, now called the Archipelago; on the 
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_ BISTORY « or GREECE. 


by the Ionian sea; and on ds north by Illyria and | 


= 1 hrace. 
The constituent parts of ancient Greece are, Epi- 
rus, Peloponnesus, Greece properly se called, Thes- 
-saly, and Macedonia. 
Epirus. This province is situate to the west, and 
saevided from Thessaly and Macedonia by mount 
- Pindus, and the Acroceraunian mountains. 
‘The principal inhabitants of Epirus are, the Mo- 
___Losstans. whose chief city is Dodona, famous for the 
temple and oracle of Jupiter. The Cuaonians, whose 
principal city is Oricum. The TuEsprotians, whose 
city is Buthrotum, where was the palace and resi- 
_ dence of Pyrrhus. The Acarnantans, whose city is 
ye _ Ambracia, which gives its name to ihe gulf. Near 
to this stood Actium, famous for the victory of Au- 
__ gustus Cesar, who built over- -against that city, on the 
~ other side of the gulf, a city named Nicopolis. There 
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lous story, Cocytus and Acheron. 
Epirus must have been very well peopled in former 
times; as * Polybius relates, that Paulus Aimilius, 
after having defeated Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
-__ donia, destroyed seventy cities in that country, the 
greatest part of which belonged to the Molossians ; 
and that he carried away from thence no less than a 
_ hundred and fifty thousand prisoners. 
_ Petoronnesus. ‘This is a peninsula, now called 
the Morea, joined to the rest of Greece only by the 
_ Isthmus of Corinth but six miles broad. It is well 
_ known, that several princes have attempted in vain 
to cut through this Isthmus. 
~The parts of Peloponnesus are AcHala, properly 
so called, whose chief cities are Corinth, Sicyon, 
ei Patra, &e. Exits, in which is Olympia, called also 
_ Pisa, seated on the river Alpheus, upon the banks of 
- which the Olympic games used to be celebrated. 
-Mescxnta, in which are the cities of Messene, Pylos, 
the birth-place of Nestor and Corona. Arcapia, in 
which was Cyllene, the mountain where Mercury 
__ was bern, the cities of Tegea, Stymphalus, Mantinea, 
and Megalopolis, Polybius’s native place. Laconta, 
_ wherein stood Sparta or Lacedemon, and Amycle; 
- mount Taygetus; the river Euroiss, and the cape of 
Tenarus. Arcouis, in which was the city of Argos, 
~ called also Hippium, famous for the temple of Juno; 
_ Nemea, Mycenez, Nauplia, Troezene, and Epidaurus, 
_ wherein was the temple of sculapius. 
Greece, properly so called. The principal parts 
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he: of this country were Hrovia, in which were the cities 
ef Chalcis, Valydon, and Olenus. Doris. The Lo- 
— cri Ozoire. Naupactus, now called Lepanto, famous 
for the defeat of the Turks in 1571. Puocis. An- 
__ticyra. Delphi, at the foot of mount Parnassus, fa- 
mous for the oracres delivered there. In this coun- 
try also was mount Helicon. Baoria. Mount Ci- 

theron. Orchomenus. Thespia. Cheronea, il- 

lustrious as being Plutarch’s native country. Plate, 





- famous for the defeat of Mardonius. ‘Thebes. Aulis, 
- famous for its port, from whence the Grecian army 
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’ were two little rivers in Epirus, very famous in fabu- 








‘set sail for the: siege of Troy. - ieee eeleBiated. 








i Some of these last mentioned isles are reckoned to 










for the victory of Epaminondas, Artica. Megara. 
Eleusis. Decelia. Marathon, where Miltiades de« 
feated the Persian army. Athens, whose ports were 
Piraeus, Munychia, and Phalerus. The mountain ~ 
Hymettus, famous for its excellent honey. Locris, __ 
Tuessaty. The most remarkable towns of this 
province were, Gomphi, Pharsalia, near which Ju- ~ 
lius Caesar defeated Pompey. Magnesia. Methone, . 
at the siege of which Philip lost his eye. Thermo. 
pyle, a narrow strait, famous for the vigorous resist 
ance of three hundred Spartans against Xerxes’s nu- 
merous army, and for their glorious defeat. Phthia. 
Thebes. Larissa. Demetrias. The delightful va)- 
leys of Tempe, near the banks of the river Peneus. 
Olympus, Pelion, and Ossa, three mountains celebra- 
ted in fabulous story for the battle of the giants. 
Maceponia. | shall mention only a few of the 
principal towns of this country. Epidamnus, or 
Dyrrachium, now called Durazzo. Apollonia. Pella, 
the capital of the country, and the native place of 
Philip, and of his son Alexander the Great. Aga. 
Aidessa.  Pallene. Olynthus, from whence the 
Olynthiacs of Demosthenes took their name. To- 
rone. Acanthus. ‘Thessalonica, now called Saloni- 
chi. Stagira, the place of Aristotle’s birth. Amphi- 
polis. Philippi, famous for the victory gained there 
by Augustus’ and Antony over Brutus and Cassius. 
Scotussa. Mount Athos; and the river Strymon. 
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The Grecian Isles. 
’ 
There is a great number of islands contiguous to 
Greece, that are very famous in history. In the 
lonian sea, Corcyra, with a town of the same name, 
now called Corfu. Cephallenia and Zacynthus, now 
Cephalonia and Zante. Ithaca, the country of Ulys- 
ses, and Dulichium. Near the promontory Malea, 
over-against Laconia, is Cythera. In the Saronic 
gulf, are Augina, and Salamis, famous for the sea-fight 
between Xerxes and the Grecians. Between Greece 
and Asia lie the Sporades; and, the Cyclades, the 
most noted of which are Andros, Delos, and Paros, 
whence the finest marble wasdug. Higherupinthe 
/Agean sea is Kubcea, now Negropont, separated from 
the main land by a small-arm of the sea, called Euri- 
pus. The most remarkable city of this isle was 
Chalcis. Towards the north is Scyrus, anda good 
deal higher Lemnos, now called Stalimene; and still 
further Samothrace. Lower down is Lesbos, whose 
principal city was Mitylene, from whence the isle has 
since taken the name of Metelin. Chios, now Sc’o, 
renowned for excellent wine; and, lastly, Samos. — 


belong to Asia. 

The island of Crete, or Candia, is the aes: of 
all the isles contiguous to Greece. It has to the | 
north the Augean sea, or the Archipelago; and to the 
south the African ocean. Its principal towns we 
Gortyna, Cydon, Gnessus ; ; ‘its mountains, Di 








aly seearail 4 Calabria, * whieh ee are for 
ison called Gracia Magna. 

¢ But their grand settlement was in Asia Minor, 

particularly in Molis, Ionia, and Doris. The 

principal towns of AXolis are Cumz, Phocewa, Elea. 

f Ionia, Smyrna, Clazomene, Teos, Lebedus, Colo- 

ph oS and Ephesus. Of Doris, Halicarnassus and 
OSs. 

They had also a great number of colonies dis- 

srsed up and down in different parts of the world, 

hereof I shall give some account as occasion shall 


ARTICLE II. 


| 
VISION OF THE GRECIAN HISTORY INTO FOUR SEVERAL 


SOT es Grecian history may be divided into four dif- 


~ ferent ages, marked out by so many memorable 
_ epochs, all which together include the space of 2154 
years. 
pele first age extends from the foundation of the 
ral petty kingdoms of Greece (beginning with 
of Sicyon, which is the most ancient) to the 
eve of Troy, and comprehends about a thousand 
cars, namely, from the yee of the world 1820 to 
e year 2820. 
The second extends from the taking of Troy to 
ie reign of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, at which 


. Mbicdtet) a0 Miatuise years, fidin the year of 
world 2820 to the year 3483. 

he third extends from the beginning of the reign 

Darius to the death of Alexander the Great, which 

zl the finest part of the Grecian history, and takes i in 

e term of one hundred and ninety-eight years, from 
year of the world 3483 to the year 3681. 

The fourth and last age commences from the death 

‘Alexander, at which time the Grecians began to 

cline, and continues to their final subjection by the 

omans. _ The epoch of the utter ruin and downfall 

he Greeks may be dated, partly from the taking 

d destruction of Corinth by the consul L. Mum- 

us, in 3858, partly from the extinction of the king- 

m of the Seleucid in Asia by Pompey, in the year 

of the world 3939, and of the kingdom of the Lagide 

‘Egypt dy Augustus, in the year 3974. This last 

age Includes in all two hundred and ninety-three 


Of these fiir ages, I shall in this place only touch 
the first two, in a very succinct manner, just to 
he reader some general notion of that obscure 

hegeuse, those times, at least a great ne of 
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brew, ‘¢ the aiae ‘of Javan.” 


cae are very al if Bee ‘impouattfe to penetrate : 3 


have often declared already, that such a dark 
laborious enquiry, though very useful for th 
are anxious to make deep researches into” 
does not come within the plan of my design. 


ARTICLE IU. 
THE PRIMITIVE ORIGIN OF THE GRECIANS. bi: 


In order to arrive at any certainty with respect 
the first origin of the Grecian nations, we must 
cessarily have recourse to the accounts we have f 
in holy Scripture. 

. —— or lon, (for in the Hebrew the same 


of the GC ecitd nations, than that of iindatiar’ 
for this reason Alexander, in the agp of 


* Javan. 

f Javan had four sons, Elishah, Tarshish, Chit i 
and Dodanim. As Javan was the original fath 
the Grecians in general, without doubt his four 
were the heads and founders of the chief tribes 
principal branches of that nation, which became ir 
succeeding ages so renowned for arts and arms. 

Elishah is the same as Ellas, as it is rendered it 
the Chaldee translation, and the word ‘Eyre, whic 
was used as the common appellation of the wh 
people, in the same manner as the word "E)Naee 


of the whole country, has no other derivation. — 


very ancient city of Ellis, in Peloponnesus, 
Elysian fields, the river Elissus, or Ilissus, have lo g 
retained the marks of being derived from Elish 
and have contributed more to preserve his memo 
than the historians themselves of the nation, 

were inquisitive after foreign affairs, and but | 
acquainted with theirown original ; as they had lit 

or no knowledge of the true religion, and did not 
carry .heir enquiries so high. Upon which account. 
they themselves derived Phe words Hellenes and_ 


lones from another fountain, as we shal] see in the: r 


sequel ; for | think myself obliged to give some ac- 
count of their opinions also in this respect. 
Tarshish was the second son of Javan. He ers 
tled as his brethren did, in some part of Greece, pers 
haps in Achaia, or the neighbouring po ass 
Elishah did in Peloponnesus. = 
It is not to be doubted but that Chittim was. ‘ihe . 


* “ And the rough goat is the king of Grecia ;” in the He 
Dan. viil. 21. wet 
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_ war against Darius, king of Persia. 





_ father of the Macedonians, according to the autho- 
_ rity of the first book of the Maccabees, § in the be- 
_ ginning of which it is said, that Alexander,’ the son 
-~ of Philip the Macedonian, went out of his country, 


which was that of Cetthim * (or Chittim) to make 
And in the 


& eighth’ chapter, speaking ‘of the Romans and their 
_ victories over the last kings of Macedonia, Philip 


and Perseus, { the two last-mentioned princes are 
called kings of the Chittims. 

Dodanim. It is very probable, that Thessaly and 
_ Epirus were the portion of the fourth son of Javan. 
The i impious worship of Jupiter of Dodona, as well 


as the city Dodona { itself, are proofs that some re- 


-membrance of Dodanim had remained with the peo- 

_ ple, who derived their first establishment and origin 

_ from him. 

This is all that can be said with any certainty 
concerning the origin of the Grecian nations. The 

holy Scripture, whose design is not to satisfy our 


curiosity, but to nourish and improve our piety, after 
- scattering these few rays of light, leaves us in utter 


darkness concerning the rest of their history; which 


therefore can be collected only from profane authors, 
If we may believe ® Pliny, the Grecians were so 


e called from the name of an ancient king, of whom 
_ they had but a very uncertain tradition. 
in his poems, calls them Hellenes, Danai, Argives, 


Homer, 


and Achaians. It is observable, that the word Gre- 


cus is not once used in Virgil. 





~The exceeding rusticity of the first Grecians would 
appear incredible, if we could call in question the 
testimony of their own historians. upon that point. 
But a people so vain of their origin as to adorn it by 
_ fiction and fables, would never think of inventing any 
_ thing in its disparagement. * Who would imagine 
_ that the people, to whom the world is indebted for 
all her knowledge in literature and the sciences, 
‘should be descended from mere savages, who knew 
no other law than force, were ignorant even of agri- 


culture, and fed on herbs and roots like the brute 








beasts? And yet this appears plainly to be the case, 
from the divine honours they decreed to the person * 
_who first taught them to feed upon acorns, as a more 
delicate and wholesome nourishment than herbs. 
There was still a great distance from this first im- 
provement to a state of urbanity and politeness. Nor 
did they indeed arrive at the latter, till after a long 
process of time. 

The weakest were not the last to understand the 


oa necessity of living together in society, in order to 


defend themselves against violence and oppression. 
At first they built single houses at a distance from 
one another; the number of which insensibly in- 
creasing, formed in time towns and cities. But the 
bare living pecether. in society was not sufficient to 


61 Macc. i. 1. h Lib. iv. c. 7. 
iPausan. I. viii. p. 455, 456. k Pelasgus. 
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- ‘6 Evressus de terra Cethim.” 
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| polish such a neous 








honour of doing this. 


colonies they sent among them. 
them navigation, writing, and commerce; the for- 


mer the knowledge of her laws and polity, gave them — 


a taste for arts and sciences, and initiated them into 
her mysteries. 

™ Greece, in her infant state, was exposed to great 
commotions and frequent revolutions; because, as 


the people had no settled correspondence, and no — 


superior power to give laws to the rest, every thing 
was determined by force and violence. The strong: 
est invaded the lands of their neighbours, which they 


thought more fertile and delightful than their own; | 
and dispossessed the lawful owners, who were obliged 


to seek new settlements elsewhere. As Attica wasa 
dry and barren country, its inhabitants had not the 
same invasions and outrages to fear, and therefore 
consequently kept themselves in possession of their 


ancient territories; for which reason they took the - 


name of aizéy0orec, that is, men born in the country 
where they lived, to distinguish themselves from the 


Taye and Phoenicia: a her 

!'Both these nations contri- — 
buted to instruct and civilize the Grecians, by the | 
The latter taught ~ 





rest of the nations, that had almost all transplanted 


themselves from place to place. 

Such were in general the first beginnings of Greece. 
We must now enter into a more particular detail, 
and give a brief account of the establishment of the 
several different states whereof the whole countrys 
consisted. 


ARTICLE IV. 


THE DIFFERENT STATES INTO WHICH GREECE WAS DIVIDED. 


In those early times kingdoms were but inconside- _ 


rable, and of very small extent; the title of kingdom 
being often given to a single city, with a few leagues 
of land depending upon it. 

|| Stcyon. The most ancient kingdom of Greece 
was that of Sicyon; whose beginning is placed by 
0 Eusebius thirteen hundred and thirteen years be- 
fore the first Olympiad. Its duration is believed to 
have been a thousand years. 

§ Arcos. 
sus, began a thousand and eighty years before the 
first Olympiad, in the time of Abraham. The first 
king of it was Inachus. His successors were, his son” 
Phoroneus; Apis; Argos, from whom the country 
took its name; and after several others, Gelanor, whe 
was dethroned and expelled his kingdom by Danaus, 
the Egyptian. ** The successors of this last were 
Lynceus, the son of his brother Agyptus, who alone,}t 


of fifty brothers, escaped the cruelty of the Danaides; _ 


then Abas, Proetus, and Acrisius. 
Of Dane, daughter to the last, was born Perseus, 
|| A. M. 1915. Before J. C. 2089. 


$ A. M. 2148. Before J. C. 1856. 
** A.M. 2530. Before J. C. 1474. 


++ The fifty daughters of Danaus, who married fifty brothers, F 


their cousins, on the same day ; and who, except one, murdered 
their husbands the first night. ane 


The kingdom of Argos, in Peloponne- 
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antary murder, withdrew to Mycene, and there 

ced the seat of his kingdom. 
ycenx. Perseus then translated the seat of the 

gdom from Argos to Mycene. He left several 
is behind him; among others Alczus, Sthenelus, 

_Electryon. Alczus was the father of Amphi- 

on; Sthenelus of Eurystheus; and Electryon of 

mena. Amphitryon married Alemena, upon whom 
iter begat Hercules. - 

_ Ksurystheus and Hercules came into the world the 
same day ; but as the birth of the former was by Ju- 
-no’s management antecedent to that of the latter, 

_ Hercules was forced to be subject to him, and was 

_ obliged by his order to undertake the twelve labours, 
so ‘celebrated i in fabulous history. 

_ The kings who reigned at Mycenz, after Perseus, 

ere, Electryon, Sthenelus, and Larystheus. The 

ist, after the death of Hercules, declared open war 
gainst his descendants, apprehending they might 

‘some time or other attempt to dethrone him which, 

s it happened, was done by the Heraclide ;* for ha- 

ving killed Eurystheus in battle, they entered victo- 

rious into Peloponnesus, and made themselves mas- 
ters of the country. But, as this happened before 
the time determined by fate, a plague ensued, which, 
with the direction of an oracle, obliged them to quit 
the country. Three years after this, being deceived 

y the ambiguous representation of the oracle, they 

jade a second attempt, which likewise proved fruit- 

. This was about twenty years before the taking 

f Troy. 

Atreus, the son of Pelops, uncle by the mother’s 

e to Eurystheus, was the latter’s successor. And 

1 this manner the crown came to the descendants of 
-Pelops, from whom Peloponnesus, which before was 

called Apia, derived its name. The bloody hatred 

f the two brothers, Atreus and Thyestes, is known 

y all the world. 

listhenes, the son of Atreus, succeeded his father 

he kingdom of Mycene, which he left to his son 

Agamemnon, who was succeeded by his son Orestes. 
The kingdom of Mycene was filled with enormous 
horrible crimes, from the time it came into the 

ily of Pelops. 

_‘Tisamenes and Penthilus, sons of Orestes, reigned 

fter their father, and were at last driven out of Pelo- 

-ponnesus by the Heraclide. 

_ fArHens. Cecrops,a native of Egypt, was the 

under of this kingdom. Having settled in Attica, 
divic 2d all the country subject to him into twelve 
ricts. He it was whoestablished the Areopagus. 

“his august tribunal, in the reign of his successor 

pus, adjudged the famous difference between Nep- 

e and Mars. 
d. The deluge of Ogyges in Attica was mu<t 

























































= ® The descendants of Hercules. 
+A. M. 2448. Before J. C. 1556. 
_ $A. M. 2780. Before J. C. 1284, 
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; ' t being a abl 
the sight of oe her he committed that 


In his time happened Deucalion’s . 










| more amcene and happened thousand and fain , 
years before ‘the first Olympiad, and consequently ip 
the year of the world 2208. : 

Amphictyon, the third king of athens socureie ; 
confederacy between twelve netions, which assem- oe 

bled twice a year at Thermopyle, there to offer co. 
mon sacrifices, and to consult together upon affairs | 
general, as also upon the affairs of each nation | 
particular. This convention was called the assembly 
of the Amphictyons. . 

Tae reign of Erectheus is remarkable for the 
arrival of Ceres in Attica, after the rape of her 
daughter Proserpine; as also for the institution of 
the mysteries at Eleusis. 

{t The reign of Ageus, the son a Pantie is the 
most illustrious period of the history of heroes. In 
his time are placed the expedition of the Argonauts: 
the celebrated labours of Hercules; the war of Mi- © 
nos, second king of Crete, against the Athenians ; the 
story of Theseus and Ariadne. ee 

Theseus succeeded his father Hgeus. Cecrops 
had divided Attica into twelve boroughs, or twelv 
districts, separated from each other. Thes 
brought the people to understand the advantages of 
common government, and united the twelve baroughs 
into one city or body politic, in Which the whole — = 
authority was united. 

Codrus was the last king of Athens; he & voted A 
himself to die for his people. ae 

|| After him the title of king was extingvishd 
among the Athenians. Medon, his son, was set 2% 
the head of the commonwealth, with the title of ar- 
chon, that is to say, president or governor. The first 
archons were for life; but the Athenians, growing 
weary of a government which they still thought bore 
too. great a resemblance to roval power, made their 
archons elective every ten years and a last reduce 
it to an annual office. : 

§Turpes. Cadmus, who care by sea from the 
coast of Phoenicia, that is, from ~vbout Tyre and Si. 
don, seized upon that part of the country, which was 
afterwards called Beeotia. He built there the city of * 
Thebes, or at Jeast a citadel, which from his own 
name he called Cadmea, and “there fixed te seat ot 
his power and dominion. 

The fatal misfortune of Laius, one of his successors | 
and of Jocasta his wife, of Oedipus their son, of Ete. 
ocles and Polynices, who were born of the mec 
ous marriage of Jocasta with Oedipus, have furnished 
ample natin for fabulous narration and theatrical 
representations. 

Sparta, or Lacepzmon. It is supposed, that Lelex, 
the first king of Laconia, began his reign about 1516 
years before the Christian era. 

Tyndarus, the ninth king of Lacedemon, had, by ~ 
Leda, Castor and Pollux, who were twins, besides 
Helena, and Clytemnestra the wife of Agamemnon, __ 
x ve cf Mycene. Having survived his two sons, the — 


we 
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i eitoa he aga to think of sone a a ‘successor, by | 


_ All the suitors to this princess bound themselves by 
oath, to abide by, and entirely to submit to, the choice 
is which the lady herself should make, who determined 
in favour of Menelaus. She had not. lived above 
three years with her husband, before she was carried 
off by Alexander or Paris, son of Priam, king of the 
‘Trojans; which rape was the cause of the Trojan 
war. Greece did not properly begin to know or ex- 
perience her united strength, till the famous siege 
of that city, where Wehilles, the Ajaxes, Nestor, and 
Ulysses, gave Asia sufficient reason to forebode her 
ioe future subjection to their posterity. The Greeks 
took Troy after a ten years’ siege, much about the 
hime that Jephtha governed the people of God, that is, 
according to Archbishop Usher, in the year of the 
world 2820, and 1184 years before Jesus Christ. This 
x epocha i is famous in history, and should carefully be 
_ remembered, as well as that of the Olympiads. 
Pig An Olympiad is the revolution of four complete 
i “years, from one celebration of the Olympic games to 
another. We have elsewhere given an account of the 
institution of these games, which were celebrated 
evéry four years, near the town of Pisa, otherwise 
called Olympia. 
__ The common era of the Olympiads begins in the 
- summer of the year of the world 3228, 776 years be- 
y fore Jesus Christ. from the games in which Corebus 
won the prize in the foot race. 
: _ Fourscore years after the taking of Troy, the He- 
raclida, re-entered Peloponnesus, and seized Lace- 
demon, where two brothers, Eurysthenes and Pro- 
cles, sons of Aristodemus, began to reign together, 


jointly in the hands of the descendants of those 
two families. Many years after this, Lycurgus 
instit ited that body of laws for the Spartan state, 
which rendered both the legislator and republic so 
_ famous in history: I shall speak of them at large in the 
sequel. 
*Corwrs. Corinth began later than the other 
cities I have been speaking of, to be governed by 
kings of its own. It was first subject to those of 
~ Argos and Mycenx; at last, Sisyphus, the son of 
_ #olus, made himgelt master Of its. But -hishde- 
‘scendants were dispossessed of the throne by the 
_ Heraclide, about one hundred and ten years after the 
~ siege of Troy. 
- The regal power, after this, came to the descend- 
ants of Bacchis, under whom the monarchy was 
“changed into an aristocracy ; that 1s, the reigns ot the 
government were in the hands of the elders, who 
annually chose from among themselves a chief magis- 
trate, whom they called Prytanis. At last Cypselus, 
haying gained the people, usurped the supreme au- 
ie ae which he transmitted to his son Periander ; 
_-who held a distinguished rank among the Grecian 
‘sages, on account of the love he bore to learning, and 
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cee looking out for a husband for his daughter Helena. 





and from their time the sceptre always continued - 














‘the protection aad encouragement 
‘ed men.- : 
at Miedema It was a long time before the 

paid any great attention to Macedonia. 
living retired in the woods and mountains, seemed — 

not to be considered as a part of Greece. They pre-_. 
tended, that their kings, of whom Caranus was the © 
first, were descended from Hercules. 


a very high pitch. 


till Perseus was defeated and taken by the Romans: 
in all 626 years. 


ARTICLE Y. 
COLONIES OF THE GREEKS SENT INTO ASIA MINOR. 


We have already oberved, that fourscore years af- 
ter the taking of Troy, the Heraclidz recovered Pe- | 
loponnesus, after having defeated the Pelopide, that 
is, Tisamenes and Penthilas; sons of Orestes; and 





Her. kings, — 5 


Philip,and bis — 
son Alexander, raised the glory of this kingdom to _ 
It had existed 471 years before — 
the death of Alexander, and continued 155 more, — 


that they divided the kingdoms of oe Argos, 


and Lacedemon, among themselves. 

So great a revolution as this changed almost the 
whole face of the country, and made way for several 
very famous transmigrations. To understand these 


er 


the better, and to have the clearer idea of the situa- _ 


tion of many of the Grecian nations, as also of the | 
four dialects, or different idioms of speech, that pre 


vailed among them, it will be necessary to look a 


little farther back into history. 

* Deucalion, who reigned in Thessaly, and widens 
whom happened the flood that bears his name, had 
by Pyrrha his wife two sons, Hellen and Amphictyon. 
The latter, having driven Cranaus out of Athens, 
reigned there in his place. Hellen, if we may be- 
lieve the historians of his country, gave the name of 
Hellenes to the Greeks: he had three sons, Eolus, 
Dorus, and Xuthus. ; 

Folus, who was the eldest, succeeded his father, > 
and besides Thessaly had Locris and Beeotia added to — 
his dominions. Several of his descendants went into’ 
Peloponnesus with Pelops, the son of Tantalus, king — 
of Phrygia, from whom Peloponnesus took its pepe 


‘and settled themselves in Laconia. 


The country contiguous to Parnassus fell to the 
share of Dorus, and from him was called Doris. — 

Xuthus, compelled by his brothers, upon some pri- 
vate quarrel, to quit his country, retired into Attica, 
where he married the daughter of Erechtheus, king — 
of the A*senians, by whom “he had two sons, Acheus' 
and Jor) 

Ar iwoluntary murder, committed by AchSies 
oblic4.4 him to retire to Peloponnesus, which was’ - 
theis called Agialea, of which one part was from him’ 
called Achaia. His descendants settled at Lacedae- 
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by the ‘Athenians to govern their city, and 
his name to the country ; for the inhabitants of 
ca were likewise called lonians. The number 
the cilizens encreased to such a degree, that the 
Athenians were obliged to send a colony of the 
nians inte Peloponnesus, who likewise gave their 
me to the country they possessed. 
_ Thus-all the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, though 
mposed of different people, were united under the 
mes of Achzans and Jonians. 
The Heraclida, fourscore years after the taking of 
“Troy, resolved seriously to recover Peloponnesus, 
which, they imagined, of right belonged to them. 
They had three principal leaders, sons “of Aristoma- 
chus, namely, Temenus, Cresphontes, and Aristode- 
mus: the last dying, his two sons Eurysthenes and 
Procles, succeeded him. ‘The success of their expe- 
dition was as happy as the motive was just, and they 
recovered the possession of their ancient domain. 
Argos fell to Tenemus, Messenia to Cresphontes, and 
Laconia to the two sons of Aristodemus. ; 

Such of the Aczans as were descended from /Ko- 
lus, and had hitherto inhabited Laconia, being driven 
from thence by the Dorians, who accompanied the 
_ Heraclide into Peloponnesus, after some wandering, 
eet in that part of Asia Minor which from them 
took the name of Aolis, where they founded Smyrna, 
“and eleven other cities; but the city of Smyrna 
came afterwards into the hands of the Ionians. The 
fiolians became likewise possessed of several cities 
of Lesbos. 
_ As for the Achzans of Mycenze and Argos, being 
compelled to abandon their country to the Heraclide, 
they seized upon that of the Ionians, who dwelt at 
that time in a‘ port of Peloponnesus. The latter fled 
_at first to Athens, their original country, from whence 
they some time afterwards departed under the con- 
‘duct of Nileus and Androcles, both sons of Codrus, 
ind seized upon that part of the coast of Asia Minor 
which lies between Caria and Lygia, and from them 
was named Jonia: here they built twelve cities, 
Ephesus, Clazomenez, Samos, é&c. 

~ * The power of the Athenians, who had then Co- 
drus for their king, being very much augmented by 
the great number of refugees that had fled into their 
country, the Heraclidz thought proper to oppose the 
ogress of their power, and for that reason made 
warupon them. The latter were worsted ina battle, 
but still remained masters of Megaris, where they 
yuilt Megara, and settled the Dorians i in that country 
n the room of the Jonians. 
One part of the Dorians continued in the country 
fter the death of Codrus; another went to Crete; 
s greatest number settled in that part of Asia Mi- 
or which from them was called Doris, where they 
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The Cre Dialects. 


It will now be more easy to understand what we 
have to say concerning the several Grecian dialects 
These were four in number: the Attic, the Tonic, 
the Doric, and the Molic. They were in reality four 
different languages, each of them perfect in its kind, 
and used by a distinct nation; but yet all derived 
from, and grounded upon, the ‘same original tongue. 
And this diversity of languagés can no way appear. 
wonderful in a country where the inhabitants con- 
sisted of different nations, that did not depend upop 
one another, but had each its particular territories. 

1. The Attic dialect is that which was used in- 
Athens, and the country round about. This dialect 
has been chiefly used by Thucydides, Aristophanes, _ 
Plato, Isocrates, Xenophon, and Demosthenes. e. 

2. The Ionic dialect was almost the same with the - 
ancient Attic; but after it had passed into several 
towns of Asia Minor, and into the adjacent islands, 
which were colonies of the Athenians, and of the 
people of Achaia, it received a sort of new tincture, | 
and did not come up to that perfect delicacy wnich 
the Athenians afterwards attained. Hippocrates and 
Herodotus wrote in this dialect. 

3. The Doric was first in use among the cncniees 


and the people of Argos; it passed afterwards into 


Epirus, Libya, Sicily, Rhodes, and Crete. Archi- 
medes and Theocritus, both of them Syracusans, 
and Pindar, followed this dialect. 


4. The Molic dialect was at first used by the Boe. < 


tians and their neighbours, and then in olis, a_ 


country in Asia Minor, between Ionia and Mysia, __ 


which contained ten or twelve cities, that were Gre- 
cian colonies. Sappho and Alczus, of whose works 
very little remain, wrote in this dialect. We find 
also a mixture of it in the writings of he 
Pindar, Homer, and many others. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOVERNMENT ALMOST GENER- 3 


ALLY ESTABLISHED THROUGHOUT GREECE. 


Tue reader may have observed, in the little I have 
said about the several pofflenieuts of Greece, that the 
primordial ground of all those’ different states was _ 
a monarchical government, the most ancient of all 
forms, the most universally received and established, 
the most proper to maintain peace and concord ; 
and which, as ° Plato observes, is formed upon the 
model of paternal authority, and of that gentle and 
moderate dominion which fathers exercise over their 
families. 

But, as the state of things degenerated by degrees, 
through the injustice of usurpers, the severity of law 
ful masters, the insurrections of the people, and a 
thousand accidents and revolutions, that happened 


_ 
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in those states ; a totally different spirit seized the 
people, which prevailed all over Greece, kindled a 


violent desire of liberty, and brought about a general | 


change of government every where, except in Mace- 
donia; so that monarchy gave way to a republican 
government, which however was diversified into 
almost as many various forms as there were different 
cities, according to the different genius and peculiar 
character of each people. However, there still re- 
mained a kind of tincture or leaven of the ancient 
monarchical government ; which from time to time 
inflamed the ambition of many private citizens, and 
made them desire to become masters of their country. 
In almost every one of these petty states of Greece, 
some private persons arose, who without any right to 
the throne either by birth or election of the citizens, 
endeavoured to advance themselves to it by cabal, 
treachery, and violence; and who, without any 
respect for the laws, or regard to the public good, 
exercised a sovereign authority, with a despotic em- 
‘pire and arbitrary sway. In order to support their 
unjust usurpations in the midst of distrusts and alarms, 
they thought themselves obliged to prevent imagi- 
nary, or to suppress real conspiracies, by the most 
cruel proscriptions; and to sacrifice to their own 
security all those whom merit, rank, wealth, zeal for 
liberty, or love of their country, rendered obnoxious 
_ toa suspicious and tottering government, which found 
_ atself hated by all, and was sensible it deserved to be 
so. It was this cruel and inhuman treatment, that 
_ rendered these men so odious under the appellation 
of * tyrants, and which furnished such ample matter 
for the declamation of orators, and the tragical re- 
_ presentations of the theatre. 

All these cities and districts of Greece, that seemed 
so entirely disjoined from one another by their laws, 
customs, and interests, were nevertheless formed and 
combined into one sole, entire, and united body ; 
whose strength increased to such a degree, as to 
make the formidable power of the Persians under 
Darius and Xerxes tremble; and which even then, 
perhaps, would have entirely overthrown the Persian 
greatuess, had the Grecian states been wise enough 
to preserve that union and concord among them- 
selves, which afterwards rendered them invincible. 
This is the scene which I am now to open, and which 
certainly merits the reader’s whole attention. 

We shall see, in the sequel, a small nation, confined 
within a country not equal to the fourth part of 
France, disputing for dominion with the most power- 
ful empire then upon the earth; and we shall see 
this handful of men, not only making head against 
the innumerable army of the Persians, but dispersing, 
routing, and cutting them to pieces; and sometimes 
reducing the Persian pride so low, as to make them 
submit to conditions of peace, as shameful to the 
conquered, as they were glorious to the conquerors. 

Among the cities of Greece, there were two that 
particularly distinguished themselves, and acquired 
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| an authority and a kind of superiority over the rest. 
solely by their merit and conduct; these two were |. 


Lacedemon and Athens. As these cities make a 


considerable figure, and act an illustrious part in the 
ensuing history, before | enter upon particulars, | 


think | ought first’ to give the reader some idea of 


the genius, character, manners, and government of — 


their respective inhabitants. 
of Lycurgus and Solon, will furnish me with the 
greatest part of what | have to say upon this head. 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE SPARTAN GOVERNMENT. LAWS ESTABLISHED BY 
LYCURGUS. 


' 


Tuere is perhaps nothing in profane history bet- _ 


ter attested, and at the same time more incredible, 
than what relates to the government of Sparta, and 
the discipline established in it by Lycurgus. 4 This 
legislator was the son of Eunomus, one of the two- 
kings who reigned together in Sparta. It would 
have been easy for Lycurgus to have ascended the 
throne after the death of his eldest brother, who left 
no son behind him; and in fact he was king for some 
days. But, as soon as his sister-in-law was found to 
be with child, he declared that the crown belonged 


Plutarch, in the lives 


to her son, if she should have one; and from thence- — 


forth he governed the kingdom only as his guardian. 
In the mean time, the widow gave him secretly to 
understand, that if he would promise to marry her 


when he was king, she would destroy the fruit of — 


her womb. So detestable a proposal struck Lycurgus 


with horror; however, he concealed his indignation, 
and amusing the woman with different pretences, so — 


managed it, that she went her full time, and was 
delivered. 


claimed him king, and took care to have him brought — 


up and educated in a proper manner. 

on account of the joy which the 

his birth, was named Charilaus. 
© The state was at this time in great disorder; the 


This prince, 


authority, both of the kings and the laws, being abso- — 
lutely despised and disregarded. No curb was strong — 


As soon as the child was born, he pro- — 


people testified at — 


enough to restrain the audaciousness of the people, ; 


which every day encreased more and more. 


Lycurgus formed the bold design of making a 
thorough reformation in the Spartan government, — 
and to be the more capable of making wise regula- | 
tions, he thought fit to travel into several countries, | 
in order to acquaint himself with the different man- _ 
ners of other nations, and to consult the most able | 


and experienced persons in the art of government. _ 
He began with the island of Crete, whose harsh and — 
austere laws are very famous; from thence he passed — 
into Asia, where quite different customs prevailed; — 


> 


and, last of all, he went into Egypt, which was then. 
the seat of science, wisdom, and good counsels. | 


* This word originally signified no more than king, ena was 
anciently the title of lawful vrinces uh 
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_f His long absence only made his country the more 


portuned him to that purpose, being sensible how 
ch they stood in need of his authority to keep the 
people within bounds, and in some degree of subjec- 
tion and order. When he came back to Sparta, he 
_ undertook to change the whole form of their govern- 
ment, being persuaded that a few particular laws 
ould produce no great effect. 

_ But before he put this design in execution, he 
ent to Delphi, to consult the oracle of Apollo; 
here, after having offered his sacrifice, he received 
that famous answer, in which the priestess called 
him, “ A friend of the gods, and rather a god than a 
man.” And as for the favour he desired of being 
_ able to frame a set of good laws for his country, she 
told him, the god had heard his prayers, and that 
Behe commonwealth he was going to establish would 
pe the most excellent state in the world. 

_ -On his return to Sparta, the first thing he did was 
to bring over to his designs the leading men of the 
city, whom he made acquainted with his views; and 
_ when he was assured of their approbation and con- 
_ currence, he went into the public market-place, ac- 

companied with a number of armed men, in order to 
“astonish and intimidate those who might desire to 
oppose his undertaking. 

_ The new form of government which he introduced 
into Sparta, may be reduced to three principal in- 
_ stitutions. 












ps 


a First Institution. The Senate. 

__-®Of all the new regulations or institutions made 
by Lycurgus, the greatest and mos. considerable 
was that of the senate; which, by tempering and 
_ balancing, as Plato observes, the too absolute power 
of the kings, by an authority of equal weight and 
influence with theirs, became the principal support 
and preservation of that state. For whereas before, 
it was ever unsteady, and tending sometimes towards 
tyranny by the violent proceeding of the kings, at 
‘other times towards democracy by the excessive 
- power of the people; the senate served as a kind of 
_ counterpoise to both, which kept the state in a due 
equilibrium, and preserved it ina firm and: steady 
situation: the twenty-eight * senators of which it 
consisted, siding with the kings when the people 
were grasping at too much power; and on the other 
hand espousing the interests of the people, when- 
ever the kings attempted to carry their authority 
















_ Lycurgus having thus tempered the government, 
hose that came after him thought the power of the 
uirty that composed the senate, still too strong and 
bsolute; and therefore, as a check upon them, they 
ised the authority of the f ephori, about a hundred 
nd thirty years after Lycurgus. The ephori were 
rut. in vit. Lye, p. 42. &)bid. Ibid. p. 44. 
* This council consisted of thirty persons, including the two 
ets. 
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five in number, and remained but one year in office. 
They were all chosen out of the people; and in that 
respect considerably resembled the tribunes of the 
people among the Romans. Their authority ex- 


tended to arresting and. imprisoning the persons of — 


their kings, as happened in the case of Pausanias. 


The institution of the ephori began in the reign of — 


Theopompus ; whose wife reproaching him, that he 
would leave to his children the regal authority in a 


worse condition than he had received it; on the _ 
contrary, said he, I shall leave it to them in a much — 
better condition, as it will be more permanent and — 


lasting. 


The Spartan government then was not purely ‘f 
monarchical. The nobility had a great share in it, 
and the people were not excluded. Each part of — 


this body politic, in proportion as it contributed to 


the public good, found in it their advantage; so that 


in spite of the natural restlessness and inconstancy of 


man’s heart, which is always thirsting after novelty 
and change, and is never cured of its disgust to uni-’ 


formity, Lacedamon persevered for many ages in the 
exact observance of her laws. 


Seconp Institution. The division of the lands, and 
the prohibition of gold and silver money. 


h The second and the boldest institution of Lycur. 


gus was the division of.the lands, which he looked 


upon as absolutely necessary for establishing ‘peace 


and good order in the commonwealth. The greater . 
part of the people were so poor, that they had not_ 


one inch of land of their own, whilst a small num- 


ber of individuals were possessed of all the lands and ~ 
wealth of the country. In order, therefore, to banish | 


insolence, envy, fraud, luxury, and two other distem- 
pers of the.state, still greater and more ancient than 
those,—extreme poverty and excessive wealth,—he 
persuaded the citizens to give up all their lands to 
the commonwealth, and to make a new division of 
them, that they might all live together in a perfect 
equality, and that no pre-eminence or honours should 
be given but to virtue and merit alone. 


This scheme, extraordinary as it was, was imme-- 
9 7) 


diately executed. Lycurgus divided the lands of 
Laconia into thirty thousand parts, which he distri- 
buted among the inhabitants of the country; and 


the territories of Sparta into nine thousand parts, oY 


which he distributed among an equal number cf 


citizens. It is said, that some years after, as Lycur- 


gus was returning from a long journey, and passing 
through the !ands of Laconia in the time of harvest, 
and observing, as he went. along, the perfect equality 
of the sheaves of reaped corn, he turned towards 
those that were with him, and said, smiling, “ Does 
not Laconia look like the possession of several bro- 
thers, who have just been dividing their inheritance 
amongst them ?” 





kings. 
t The word signifies ‘ comptroller,” or ‘¢ inspector.” 
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After having divided their fiinoveabick he under: | 
- took likewise to make the same equal division of all 
their moveable goods and chattels, that he might 
utterly banish from among them all manner of in- 
equality. But perceiving “that this would meet with 
more opposition if he went openly about it, he endea- 
__voured to effect it by sapping the very foundations 
of avarice. He therefore first cried down all gold 
and silver money, and ordained that no other should 
be current than that of iron; which he made so very 
heavy; and fixed at so low a rate, that a cart and 
two oxen were necessary to carry home a sum of ten 
-* min, and a whole chamber to keep it in. 
The next thing he did was to banish all useless 
and superfluous arts from Sparta. But if he had not 
done this, most of them would have sunk of them- 
selves, and disappeared with the gold and silver 
money; because the tradesmen and artificers would 
have found no vent for their commodities; and this 
dron money had no currency among any other of 
the Grecian states, who were so far from esteeming 
‘it, that it became the subject of their banter and 
ridicule. 


Turrp Instrrution. The Public Meals. 

-Lycurgus, being desirous to make war still more 
vigorously upon effeminacy and luxury, and utterly 
to extirpate the love of riches, made a third regula- 
‘tion, which was that of public meals. ° That he 
might entirely suppress all the magnificence and 
‘extravagance of expensive tables, he ordained that 
all the citizens should eat together of the same com- 
-mon victuals which was prescribed by law, and 
expressly forbade all private eating at their own 
- houses. 

By this institution of public and common meals, 
and this frugality and simplicity in eating, it may be 
- said, that he made riches in some measure change 
their very nature, by putting them out of a f condition 

of being desired or stolen, or of enriching their pos- 
‘sessors: for there was no way left for a man to use 
or enjoy his opulence, or even to make any show of 
it; since the poor and the rich were together in the 
_ same place, and none were allowed to appear at the 
public eating-rooms, after having taken care to fill 
themselves with other diet; because every body 
. peo took particular notice of any one that did not 
eat or drink, and the whole company were sure to 
“reproach him with the delicacy and intemperance 
that made him despise the common food and public 
table. 

The rich were extremely enraged at this regula- 

tion; and it was upon this occasion, that in a tumult 
of the people, a young man, named Alcander, struck 
out one of Lycurgus’s eyes. The people, provoked 
at such an outrage, delivered the young man into 

ae in vit. Lyc. p. 45. ¢Cic.-Tusc. Quest. lib. v. n. 98. 
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Lycurgus’s hands, vue knew how to revenge’ ‘himself 
in a proper manner: for by the extraordinary kind- — 
ness and gentleness with which he treated him, he — 
made the violent and hot-headed youth in a little. 4 
time become very moderate and wise. ; 

The tables consisted of about fifteen persons cacee : 
where none could be admitted without the cance ¥ 
of the whole company. Each person furnished every — 
month a bushel of flour, eight measures of wine, five 
pounds of cheese, two pounds and a half of figs, and 

a small sum of:money for preparing and cooking the 
wictinala. Every one, without exception of persons, — 
was obliged to be at the common meal: and a long 
time after the making of these regulations, king Agis, 
at his return from a glorious expedition, having 
taken the liberty to dispense with that law, in order 
to eat with the queen his wife, was reprimanded and 
punished. 

The very children were present at these public 
tables, and were carried thither as to a school ot 
wisdom and temperance. There they were sure to 
hear grave discourses upon government, and to see 
nothing but what tended to their instruction and im- 
provement. The conversation was often enlivened 
with ingenious and sprightly raillery; but never 
intermixed with any thing vulgar or disgusting; and 
if their jesting seemed to make any person uneasy, 
they never proceeded any farther. Here their 
children were likewise trained up and accustomed to 
great secrecy: as soon as a young man came into 
the dining room, the oldest person of the company — 
used to say to him, pointing to the door, Nothing 
spoken here, must ever go out there.” 

¢ The most exquisite of all their dishes was what 
they called their “ black broth;” and the old men — 
preferred it tc every thing that was set upon the | 
table. Dionysius the tyrant, when he was at one aft 
these meals, was not of the same opinion; and what — 
was a ragout to them, was to him very’ insipid. see 
do not wonder at it,” said the cook, “ for the season- 
ing is wanting.” & What seasoning 2” replied the 
tyrant. “ Running, sweating, fatigue, hunger, and 
thirst; these are the ingredients,” said the cook, | 
“ with which we season all our food.” 
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OTHER CRDINANCES. 
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‘When I speak of the ordinances of Lycurgus, I dof 
not mean written laws: he thought proper to leave | 
very few of that kind, being persuaded that the most 
powerful and effectual means of rendering communi- 
ties happy, and people virtuous, is by good example, | 
and the impression made on the mind by the manners _ 
and practice of the citizens: for the principles thus 
implanted by education, remain firm and immovea- 
ble, as they are rooted in the will, which is always” 
a stronger and more durable tie than the yoke of 
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oato.—He made riches inviolable, ot inet undesirable and: 
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and the youth that have been thus nur- 
-d and educated, hecome laws and legislators to 
mselves. ‘These are the reasons why Lycurgus, 
stead of leaving his ordinances in writing, endea- 
oured to imprint and enforce them by practice and 
xample. : 
He looked upon the education of youth as the 
greatest and most important object of a legislator’s 
care. His grand principle was, that children be- 
nged more to the state than to their parents; and 
herefure he would not have them brought up ac- 
cording to their humours and caprice, but would 
: h e the state entrusted with the care of their edu- 
cation, in order to have them formed upon fixed 
and uniform principles, which might inspire them 
betimes with the love of their country and of vir- 
© As soon as a boy was born, the elders of each 
e visited him; and if they found him well made, 
ong and vigorous, they ordered him to be brought 
p, and assigned him one of the * nine thousand por- 
ons of land for his inheritance; if, on the contrary, 
1ey found him to be deformed, tender, and weakly, 
so that they could not expect that he would ever 
have a strong and healthful constitution, they con- 
demned him to perish, and caused the infant to be 
exposed. . * 
Children were early accustomed not to be nice or 
difficult in their eating; not to be afraid in the dark, 
_or when they were left alone ; not to give themselves 
. up to peevishness and ill-humour, to crying and bawl- 


ae 


‘ing; ‘ to walk barefoot, that they migh' be inured to 


fatigue; to lie hard at night; to wear the same 
clothes winter and summer, in order to harden them 
peat cold and heat. ae 
-- & At the age of seven years they were put'into the 
classes, where they were brought uy all together un- 
der the same discipline. f“ Their education, pro- 
_perly speaking, was only an apprenticeship of obe- 
ence;” the legislator having rightly considered, 
hat the surest way to have citizens submissive to the 
- laws and to the magistrates, (in which the good order 
happiness of a state chiefly consists,) was to 
ch children :early, and to accustom them from 
eir tender years, to be perfectly obedient to their 
masters and superiors. . 
_ 4 While they were at table, it was usual for the 
asters to instruct the boys by proposing to them 
questions. They would ask them, for example, Who 
is the most worthy man in the town? What do you 
think ot such or such an action? 
obliged to give a quick or ready answer, which was 
to be accompanied with a reason and a proof, 
oth couched in few words; for they were accus- 
ed betimes to the laconic f style, that is, toa close 


Plat. vit. Lyc. p. 49. fXen. de Lac. rep. p. 677. 



























‘Plut. in Lye. p. 50. bIbid. p. 51. iTbid. p. 52. 
*Plut. vit. Lye. p. 50. Idem in institut. Lacon, p. 237. 
jut. p. 51. ™Cic. Tusc. Quest. 1. u.n. 34, "Ode vii. lib. 1. 


ot comprehend, how they could assign to every one of 
ren one of the nine thousand portions appropriated to 

“his inheritance. Was the number of citizens always 
i never exceed rine thousand ? It is not said in 
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The boys were ! 





e.3 


and concise way of speaking and writing. Lycurgus 


was for having the money bulky, heavy, and of little 


value, and their language, on the contrary, very pithy 


and short; and a great deal of sense comprised in — 


few words. 

' As for literature, they only learned as much as 
was necessary. All the sciences were banished out 
of their country: their study tended only to know 


how to obey, to bear hardship and fatigue, and to 
conquer in battle. The superintendant of their edue | 


cation was one of the most honourable men of the 
city, and of the first rank and condition, who ap: 
pointed over every class of boys, masters of the most. 
approved wisdom and probity. : 


* There was one kind of theft only (and that too — 


more a nominal than a real one) which the boys were 
allowed, and even ordered, to practise. They were 
taught to slip, as cunningly and cleverly as they 
could, into the gardens and public halls, in order to 


steal away herbs or meat; and if they were caught 


in the fact, they were punished for their want of dex- 
terity. 


2090 


We are fold, that one of them, having stolen = 





a young fox, hid it under his robe, and suffered, with- x 


out uttering a complaint, the animal to gnaw into his 


belly, and tear out his very bowels, till he fell dead — 


upon the spot. This kind of theft, as J have said, 
was but nominal, and not properly a robbery; since 


it was authorized by the law and the consent of the - 


citizens. ‘The intent of the legislator in allowing ia, 
was to inspire the Spartan youth, who were all de- 
signed for war, with greater boldness, subtility an] 
address; to inure them betimes to the life of a-sok 


dier; to teach them to live upon a little, and to be 
able to shift for themselves. But I have already . 


treated this matter more at large elsewhere. 








' The patience and constancy of the Spartan youth 
most conspicuously appeared in a certain festival, — 


celebrated in honour of Diana, surnamed Orthia ae : aly 
where the children before the eyes of their parents, sei 


aud in presence of the whole city, ™ suffered them- 
selves to be whipped till the blood ran down upon 


the altar of this cruel, goddess; where sometimes 


they expired under the strokes, and all this without. | 
uttering the least cry, or so much asa groan ora - 


sigh: and even their own fathers, when they saw. 


them covered with blood and wounds, and ready to 
expire, exhorted them to persevere to the end with 


constancy and resolution. Plutarch assures us, that 
he had seen with his own eyes a great many chil- 


dren lose their lives at the celebration of these cruel. 
rites. Hence it is, that " Horace gives the epithet 
of patient to the city of Lacedemon, patiens Lace- 
demon; and another author makes a man who had ~ 
received three strokes of a stick without complain-_ 
ing, say, Tres plagas Spartana nobilitate concoxr.§ 


this case, as in the division of the Holy Land, that the portions aJ=— 





lotted to a family always continued in it, and could not be en- 
tirely alienated. > 
Tt "Qore ry mardeiar evar perérny ebrreeOeiag. 
-{ This word is derived from their country, Laconia. 
|| Of the Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres, 
&c. Vol. iii, p. 471. 
§ I have brooked three blows with Spartan nobleness. 
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both agreeable and instructive. 





‘monuments and inscriptions. 


thens were capable of virtue. 


~ business of the Latodemonians was war 


+ 


‘° The most usual occupation of the Lacedzemoni- 
ans was hunting, and other bodily exercises. ‘They 
were forbidden to exercise any mechanic art. The 
Elote, who were a sort of slaves, tilled their land for. 
hem, and paid them a certain proportion of the 


produce. 


? Lycurgus was willing that his citizens should en- 
joy a great deal of leisure : they had large common- 
hialls, where the people used to meet to converse 
{ogether: and though their discourses chiefly turned 
upon grave and serious topics, yet they seasoned 
them with a mixture of wit and facetious humour, 
They passed little 
of their time alone, being accustomed to live like 


bees, always together, always about their chiefs and 


leaders.’ he love of their country and of the public 
good was their predominant passion: they did not 
imagine they belonged to themselves, but to their 
country. _ Pedaretus, having missed the honour of 


_ being chosen one of the three hundred who had a 


certain rank of distinction in the city, went home 
extremely pleased and satisfied, saying, “ He was 
overjoyed there were three hundred men in Sparta 
more worthy than himself.” 

4 At Sparta every thing tended to inspire the love 
of virtue and the hatred ‘of vice; the actions of the 
citizens, their conversations, and even tbcir public 
It was hard for men, 
brought up in the midst of so many living precepts 
and examples, not to become virtuous, as far as hea- 
It was to preserve 
these happy dispositions, that Lycurgus did not al- 
low all sorts of persons to travel, lest they should 
bring home foreign manners, and return infected 
with the licentious customs of other countries, which 
would necessarily create in a little time an aversion 
for the mode of ‘life and maxims of Lacedzemon. 
Neither would he suffer any strangers to remain in 
the city, who did not come thither to some useful or 
profitable end, but out of mere curiosity; being 
afraid they should bring along with them the defects 
and vices of their own countries ; and persuaded at 
the same time, that it was more important and ne- 


- cessary to shut the gates of acity against depraved 


and corrupt manners, than against. infectious dis- 
tempers. Properly speaking, ‘the ve trade and 
: every thing 
with them tended that way: arms were their only 
exercise and employment: their life was much less 
hard and austere in the camp than in the city ; and 
they were the only people in the world, to whom the 
time of war was a time of ease and refrestinients be- 
cause then the reins of that strict and severe disefs 
line which prevailed at Sparta, were somewhat re- 
faxed and the men were indulged in a little more 
‘ With them the first and most inviolable 
Plbid. p. 55. VIbid. p. 56. 
*PJut. in Lacon. institut. p. 239. 
1Cic. lib. i. Tusc. Quzest. n. 102. Plut. in vit. Ages. p. 612. 
‘P ut. in vit. Lycurg. p. 63. w Ibid. P: 54, *Tbid. p. 57. 
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Herod, 1. vii. c. 104. 
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law of war, as Demaratus told Xerxes, was, never te 
fly or turn their backs, whatever superiority of num- 
bers the enemy’s army might consist of; never te 
quit their posts; never to deliver up their arms: in 
a word, either to conquer or to die. * This maxim 
was so important and essential in their opinion, that 
when the poet Archilochus came to Sparta, they 
obliged him to leave their city immediately ; because 
they understood, that in one of his poems he haa 
said, “It was better fora man to throw down his 
arms, than to expose himself to be killed.” 

* Hence it is, that ‘a mother exhorted her son,” 
who was going to make a campaign, “ tnat he should 
return either with or upon the shield which she gave 
him:” and that another, hearing that her son was 
killed in fighting for his country, answered very 
coldly,‘ I brought him into the world for no other 
end. ‘This temper of mind was general among the 
Lacedemonians. After the famous battle of Leuctra, — 
which was so fatal to the Spartans, the parents of 
those that died in the action, congratulated one ano- 
ther upon it, and went to the temples to thank the 
gods that their children had done their duty ; whereas 
the relations of those who survived the defeat, were 
inconsolable. If any of the Spartans fled in battle, 
they were dishonoured and disgraced for ever. ‘They 
were not only excluded f@om all posts and employ- 
ments in the state, from all assemblies and public 
diversions ; but it was reckoned scandalous to make 
any alliances with them by marriage; and a thou- 
sand affronts and insults were publicly ‘offered them 
with impunity. 

"The Spartans never went to fight without first 
imploring the help of the gods by public sacrifices 
and prayers; and when that was donc, they marched 
against the enemy with perfect confidence and full 
expectation of success, being assured of the divine - 
protection; and, to make use of Plutarch’s expres: 
sions, “ As if Goaiwene present with them,” &¢ 73 63 
oupTrapovroc, 

~ When they had broken and routed their enemy’s 
forces, they never pursued them further than was 
necessary to make themselves sure of the victory; 
after which they retired, thinking it neither glorious, 
nor worthy of Greece, to cut in pieces and destroy 
an enemy that yielded and fled. And this proved as 
useful as it was honourable to the Spartans: for their 
enemies, knowing that all who resisted them were — 
put to the sword, and that they spared none but those 
that fled, generally chose rather to fly than to resist. 

'* When the first institutions of Lycurgus were re-_ 
ceived and confirmed by practice, and the form of. 
government he had established seemed strong and 
vigorous enough to support itself; as t Plato says 
of God, that after he had finished the creation of the — 
world, he rejoiced, when he saw it revolve and per- 








Sometimes they that were slain were bicught home upon theiz ~ 

shields. ng 

+ This passage of Plato is in his Timeus, and gives us treason te 4 
believe that this philosopher had read what Moses said of God, | 

‘And God saw every thing that he q 

Genwi. 31, efi. 


when he created the world: 
had made, ana benold it was very good.” 


















rm an first motions witty so much justness and 
armony ; so the Spartan legislator, pleased with 
greatness and beauty of his laws, felt his joy and 
sfaction redouble, when he saw them, as it were, 
valk alone, and go forward so happily. 

~ But desiring, as far as depended on human pru- 
ence, to render them immortal and unchangeable, 
signified to the people, that there was still one 
oint remaining to be performed, the most essential 
id important of all, about which he would go and 
onsult the oracle of Apollo; and in the mean time 
ne made them all take an oath, that till his return 
hey would inviolably maintain the form of govern- 
ent which he had established. When he was 
arrived at Delphi, he consulted the god, to know 
whether the laws he had made were good and sufli- 
_ cient to render the Lacedemonians happy and 
_ virtuous.” The priestess answered, that nothing was 
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S Be ting tohis laws ; and that, as long as Sparta ob- 









to Sparta: and then, thinking he had fulfilled his 
ministry, he voluntarily died at Delphi, by abstain- 
ing from all manner of sustenance. His notion was, 
_ that even the death of great persons and statesmen 
should not be useless and unprofitable to the state; 


= but a kind of supplement to their ministry, and one 


As 


of their most important actions, which ought to do 
_ them as much or more honour than all the rest. He 
therefore thought, that in dying thus, he should crown 
and complete all the services which he had rendered 
~ his fellow-citizens during his life; since his death 
would engage them to a perpetual observance of his 
"institutions, which they had sworn to keep inviolably 
till his return. 
Although I represent Lycurgus’s sentiments upon 
his own death in the light wherein Plutarch has 
transmitted them to us, Tam very far from approving 
them ; and J] make the like declaration with respect 
-to’several other facts of the same nature, which I 
_ sometimes relate without making any reflections upon 
_ them, though | think them very unworthy of appro- 
vation. The pretended wise men among the heathens 
Bhad, as well concerning this article as several others, 
_ but very faint and imperfect notions; or, to speak 
_ more properly, they remained in great darkness and 
error. ‘They laid down this admirable principle, which 
__we meet with in many of their writings: * That man, 
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_ **¢ Vetat Pythagoras, injussu imperatoris, id est Dei, de presidio 
statione vite decedere.’’—Pythagoras taught that no one should 
eave his post or station of life without the command of his general, 
tis, of God. Cic. de senect. n. 73. 
*¢Catu sic abiit e vita, ut causam moriendi nactum se esse 
-gauderet. Vetat enim dominans ille in nobis deus injussu_hinc 
“hos suo demigrare. Cum vero causam justam deus ipse dederit, ut 
. Socrati, nunc Catoni, sape multis ; nz ille, medius fidius, vir 
| ns, latus ex his tenebris in Jucem illam excesserit. Nec tamen 
1: incula carceris ruporil; leges enim vetant: sed, tanquam a 
istratu aut ab aliqua potestate legitima, sic a deo evocatus 
atque emissus, exierit.”,—Cato so departed life as if rejoiced that 
e had obtained cause for dying. For the god presiding in us, forbids 
us to nigrate without his orders. But when the god hiniself shall give 
( as once to ele now to Cato, and ues to many.s 
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| placed in the world as in a certain post by his gene- 
ral, cannot abandon it without the « express command 
of him upon whom he depends, that ‘is, of God him- 
self.” At other times, they looked upon man as a 


criminal condemned to a melancholy prison, from 


whence indeed he might desire to be released, but 
could not lawfully attempt to be so, but by the course 
of justice, and the order of the magistrate ; and not 
by breaking his chains, and forcing the gates of his 
prison. These notions are beutiful, because they 
are true; but the application they made of them was 
wrong ; by taking that for an express order of the 
Deity, which was the pure effect of their own weak- 


ness or pride, by which they were led to, put them-~ 


selves to death, either that they might deliver them- 
selves from the pains and troubles of this life, or 
immortalize their names; as was the case with Lycur- 
gus, Cato, and a number of others. 


REFLECTIONS UPON THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA, AND 
UPON THE LAWS OF LYCURGUS. 


Things commendable in the laws of Lycurgus. 


There must needs have been (to judge only by the 
event) a great fund of wisdom and prudence in the 
laws of Lycurgus; since, as long as they were ob- 
served in Sparta, (which was above five hundred 
years,) it was a-most flourishing and powerful city. 
It was not so much (says Plutarch, speaking of the 
laws of Sparta) the government and polity of a city, 
as the conduct and regular behaviour of a wise man, 
who passes his whole life in the exercise of virtue : 
or rather, continues the same author, as the poets 
feign, that Hercules, only with his lion’s skin and club, 
went from country to country to purge the world of 


robbers and tyrants; so Sparta, with a slip of f parch-. 


ment and an old coat, gave laws to all Greece, which 
willingly submitted to her dominion; suppressed 
tyrannies and unjust authority in cities; put an end 
to wars, as she thought fit, and appeased insurrections ; 
and all this generally without moving a shield or a 
sword, and only by sending a simple ambassador 
amongst them, who no sooner appeared, than all the 
people submitted, and flocked about him like so many 





bees about their monarch: so much respect did the | 





shades into the light. 
bars of his prison, for the laws forbid it; but he will go out. as if 
summoned and released by*the magistrate, or by some legitimate 
authority, that is by the god. Id. 1. Tusc. Quest. n. 74. 

+ This was what the Spartans called scytale, a thong of leather 
or parchment, which they twisted round a staff in such a manner, 
that there was no vacancy or void space left upon it. They 
wrote upon this thong, and when they had written, they untwisted 
it; and sent it to the general for whom it was intended. This 
general, who had another stick of the same size with that on 
which the thong was twisted and written upon, wrapt it round 
that staff in the same manner, and by that means found out the 
connection and arrangement of the letters, which otherwise were 
so displaced and out of order, that there was no possibility of iheis 
being read. Plut. in vit. Lys. p. 444. 
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j justice md Boad pareeiment of this city imprint upon 


the minds of all their neighbours. 
We find at the end of “Lycurgus’s life a reflection 


- made by Plutarch, which of itself comprehends a 


great.encomium upon that legislator. He there says, 
that Plato, Diogenes, Zeno, and all those who have 
treated of the establishment of a political state or 
government, took their plans from the republic of 
Lycurgus ; with this difference, that they confined 
themselves wholly to words and theory: but Ly- 


curgus, without dwelling upon ideas and speculative, 


projects, did really and effectually institute an 
inimitable polity, and form a whole city of philoso- 
phers. 


In order to succeed in this undertaking, and to 


establish the most perfect form of a commonwealth 


that could be, he melted down, as it were, and blend- 


-ed together, what he found best in every kind of 
“government, and most conducive to the public good; 


thus tempering one species with another; and _ ba- 
lancing the inconveniences to which each of them in 


' .particular is subject, with the advantages that result 


from their being united together. Sparta had some- 
thing of the monarchical form of government, in the 


= authority of her kings; the council of thirty, otherwise 


called the senate, was a true aristocracy; and the 
power vested in the people of nominating the senators, 
and of giving sanction to the laws, resembled a de- 
mocratic government. The institution of the ephori 


afterwards served to rectify what was amiss in those 
previous establishments, and to supply what was de- 
fective. 


Plato, in more places than one, admires 
Lycurgus’s wisdom in his institution of the senate, 
which was equally advantageous both to the kings 
and the people; *because by this means, “the law 
became the mistress of men, and not men the tyrants 
over the law.” 

The design formed by Lycurgus of making an 
equal distribution of the lands among the citizens, 
and of entirely banishing from Sparta all luxury, 
avarice, law-suits, and dissensions, by abolishing. the 
use of gold and silver, would appear to us a scheme 
of a commonwealth finely conceived in speculation, 
but utterly impracticable in execution, did not history 
assure us, that Sparta actually existed in that condi- 
tion for many ages. 

When | place the transaction J] am now speaking 


_of among the laudable part of Lycurgu:’s laws, I do 


not pretend it to be absolutely unexceptionable ; for 
I think it can scarce be reconciled with that general 


law of hattire, which forbade: the taking away of 


one man’s property to give it to another 5 and yet 
this was really done upon this occasion. ‘Therefore 
in this atfair of dividing the lands, I consider only so 
much of it as was truly commendable in itself, and 
worthy of admiration. 

Can we possibly conceive, that a man could per- 
suade the richest and most opulent inhabitants-of a 
nity to resign all their revenues and estates, to level 
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and eoniouad themselves with the poorest of the 
people; to subject themselves to a new way of living 
both severe in itself, and full of restraint ; in a word, | 


to debar themselves the use of every thing wherein ss 


the happiness and comfort of life is thought to consist ? 
And yet this is what Lycurgus actually effected i in 
Sparta. 

Such an institution as this would have been esas 
wonderful, had it existed only during the life of 
the legislator; but we know that it lasted many ages 
after his decease. Xenophon, in the encomium he 





has left us of Agesilaus, and Cicero, in one of his — 


orations, observes, that Lacedemon was the only city 


in the world that preserved her discipline and laws ~ 


for so considerable a term of years unaltered and . 


inviolate. 
Lacedemonians, “ toto orbe terrarum septingentos 
4 te 


legibus vivunt.” I believe, however, that in Cicero’s 


2 Soli,” said the latter, speaking of the — 


jam annos amplius unis moribus et nunquam mutatis — 


time the discipline of Sparta, as well as her power, — 
was very much relaxed and diminished ; but all his- 


torians agree, that it was maintained in all its vigour 
till the reign of Agis, under whom Lysander, though 
incapable himself of being blinded or corrupted 
with gold, filled his country with luxury and the love 
of riches, by bringing into it immense sums of gold | 
and silver, which were the fruit of his victories, and 
thereby subverting the laws of Lycurgus. 


5 


But the introduction of gold and silver money was~ 


not the first wound given by the Lacedemonians to ~ 
the institutions of their legislator. 
quence of the violation of another law still more 
fundamental. 


and made way for avarice. The desire of conquests 


]t was the conse- ; 


Ambition was the vice that preceded, — 


drew on that of riches, without which they could not | 


propose to extend their dominions. ‘The main de- 
sign of Lycurgus, in establishing his laws, and espe-— 
cially that which prohibited the use of gold -and sil- 
ver, was, as * Polybius and Plutarch have judiciously 
observed, to curb and restrain the ambition of his 


citizens; to disable them from making conquests, — 
and in a manner to force them to confine themselves | 


within the narrow bounds of their own country, | 
without carrying their views and pretensions any 
further. Indeed, the government which he establish- 


ed, was shinieient to defend the frontiers of Sparta, — 
but was not calculated for raising her to a dominion ~: 


over other cities. 

>The design, then, of Lycurgus was not to make 
the Spartans conquerors. 
from his fellow-citizens, he expressly forbade them, 


To remove such thoughts | 


though they inhabited a country*surroundéd by the | 


sea, ‘to meddle with maritime affairs; to have any 
fleets, or ever to fight upon the sea. They were 
religious observers of this prohibition for many ages, 
and even till the defeat of Xerxes: 
occasion they began to think of making themselves 


masters at sea, that they might be able to seep so 
But 





formidable an enemy at the greater distance 








* Nopoe medi} Kappo¢ tyévero Baowetc Tay avOowawy, d\X &K 
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but upon that | 


















commands, corrupted the manners of their generals, 
ey laid that project aside without any difficulty, 
as we shall observe, when we come to speak of king 
Pausanias. 


shields and lances, it was not to enable them to 
commit wrongs and outrages with impunity, but only 
to defend themselves against the invasions and in- 
--uries of others. ‘He made them indeed a nation of 
_ warriors and soldiers; but it was only that, under 
x the shadow of their ar ms, they might live in liberty, 
- moderation, justice, union, and peace, by being con- 
_ tent with their own territories, without usurping 
those of others, and by being persuaded, that no city 
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_ for solid and lasting happiness from virtue only. 
"Men of a depraved taste, (says Plutarch further on 
_ the same subject,) who think nothing so desirable as 
F riches and a large extent of dominion, may give the 
_ preference to these vast empires that have subdued 
_ and enslaved the world by violence; but Lycurgus 
-was convinced, that a city had occasion for nothing 
a of that kind in ‘order to be happy. His policy, which 
7 has justly been the admiration of all ages, had no 
4 further views than to establish equity, moderation, 
liberty, and peace; and was an enemy to all injustice, 
_ violence, and ambition, and the passion of reigning 
__ and extending the bounds of the Spartan common- 
= wealth. 
‘ Such reflections as these, which Plutarch agreeably 
_ intersperses in his lives, and in which their greatest 
_and most essential beauty consists, are of infinite use 
_ towards giving us true notions, wherein consists the 
solid and true glory of a state that is really happy ; 
_as also to correct those false ideas which we are apt 
to form of the vain greatness of those empires which 
chave swallowed up kingdoms, and of those celebrated 
q conquerors who owe all their fame and grandeur to 


violence and usurpation. 

























The long duration of the laws established by Ly- 


-curgus, is certainly very wonderful: but the means 
_he made use of to succeed therein are no less worthy 
_ of admiration. The principal of these was the ex- 
_ traordinary care he took to have the Spartan youth 
_ brought up in an exact and severe discipline: for 
- (as Plutarch observes) the religious obligation of an 
oath, which he exacted from the citizens, would have 
been a feeble tie, had he not by education infused 
his laws, as it were, into the minds and manners of 
poe. children, and made bow suck in almost with 


















: This was the reason why his principal ordinances 
existed above five hundred years, having sunk into 
he very temper and hearts of the people, “like a 
_ *strong and good dye, that penetrates thoroughly.” 


2 ¢Plut. in vit. Lycurg. p. 59. 
Ee aIbid. ‘Agesil. p. 614. ~e Orat. pro Flac. n. 63. 
eae L.-viil. Politic. - 

- &Plut, in Lacon. Institut. p. 237. 


¢When Lycurgus armed his fellow-citizens with : 





or state, any more than individuals, can ever hope 














ine soon perceived, that these maritime, fe nate | strengthened not only by their ‘natural disposition, 
| but by their excellent education :” ¢‘ Cujus civita-— 


tis spectata ac nobilitata virtus, non solum natura. 
corroborata, verum etiam disciplina putatur.” All 
this shows of what importance it is to a state to take 
care, that their youth be brought up in a manner 
calculated to inspire them with a love for the laws of 
their country. 

‘The great maxim of Lycurgus, which Aristotle 
repeats in express terms, was, that as children belong — 
to the state, their education ought to be directed by _ 
the state, and the views and interests of the state only 
considered therein. Jt was for this reason he enacted 
that they should be educated in common, and not ' 


left to the humour and caprice of their parents; who — 
generally, through a soft and blind indulgence, and 
a mistaken tenderness, enervate at once both their 


bodies and their minds. At Sparta, from their ten-~ 
derest years, they were inured to Jabour and a: 
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by the exercises of hunting and racing, and accus-_ 


tomed betimes to endure hunger and thirst, heat and 
cold ; and, what is difficuit to make mothers believe, — 


all these hdrd and laborious exercises. tended to pro-) 
cure them health, and make their constitutions the 


more vigorous and robust; able to bear the hardships _ 
and fatigues of war, for which they were all a 
from their cradles. 

But the most excellent thing in the Spartan educa- ° 
tion, was its teaching young people so perfectly well: 
how to obey. It is from hence the poet Simonides © 
gives. that city such a t magnificent epithet; which 


denotes that they alone knew how to subdue the 
passions of men, and to render them pliant and sub- — 


missive to the laws, in the same manner as horses 
are taught to obey the spur and the bridle, by being 
broken and trained while they are young. For this. 
reason, Agesilaus advised Xenophon to send his” 
children to Sparta, { “that they might learn the best 
of all sciences,—to command, and to obey.” 

One of the lessons the most often and most sony 
inculcated upon the Lacedemonian youth, was, to— 
entertain great reverence and respect for old men,’ 
and to give proofs of it upon all occasions, by saluting * 
them, by making way for them, and giving them 
place in the streets, by rising up to show them 
bonour in all companies and public assemblies ; but’ 


above all, by receiving their advice, and even their. 


reproofs, ‘with docility and submission : by these cha- 
racteristics a Lacedemonian was known wherever 
he came; if he had behaved otherwise, it would have’ 


been looked upon as a reproach to himself, anda? 


dishonour to his country. An old man of Athens 
going into the theatre once to see a play, none of his 
own countrymen offered him a seat; but when he: 
came near the place where the Spartan ambassadors 
and their retinue were sitting, they all rose up out of © 
reverence to his age, and seated him in the midst of 





*“Oorep Badije akodrs Kai ioxupas karapapéyne. Plat. Ep. itis: 
1 AapusinBporoc, that is to say, Tamer of men. 
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them. * Rly cinder therefore had reason to say, that 
“ old age had no where so honourable an abode as 
“an Sparta,” and that it was an agreeable thing to grow 


old in that city. 


2. eens blameable mn the laws of Lycurgus. 


fn eater to perceive more clearly the defects in the 
laws of Lycurgus, we have only to compare them 


with those of Moses, which we know were dictated 


alos 


ey A 


o; < 


by more than human wisdom. But my design in this 
place is not to enter into a strict detail of the parti- 
_ culars wherein the laws and institutions of Lycurgus 
are faulty: | shall content myself with making only 
some slight reflections, which probably the reader 
has already anticipated, as he must have been justly 
disgusted by the mere recital of some of those ordi- 
nances. 

To begin, for instance, with that ordinance re- 
lating to the choice they made of their children, 
which of them were to be brought up, and which 
exposed to perish; who would not be shocked at.the 
unjust and inhuman custom of pronouncing sentence 
of death upon all such infants as had the misfortune 
to be born with a constitution that appeared too 
weak and delicate to undergo the fatigues and exer- 


-_ cises to which the commonwealth destined all her 


subjects? Is it then impossible, and without example, 


that children, who are tender and weak in their in- 


greatest generals did by their victories? 


than of the body. 


- fancy, should ever alter as they grow up, and become 
-in time of a robust and vigorous constitution? 
_ suppose if. were so, can a man no way serve his 


Or 


country, but by the strength of his body? Is there 
no account to be made of his wisdom, prudence, 
counsel, generosity, courage, magnanimity, and, in a 
word, of all the qualities that depend upon the mind 
and the intellectual faculties? f “ Omnino illud ho- 
nestum, quod ex animo, excelso magnificoque que- 
rimus, animi, efficitur non corporis viribus.” Did 
Lycurgus himself render less service, or do less 
honour to Sparta, by establishing his laws, than the 
Agesilaus 
was of so small a stature, and so mean in person, that 


_ at the first sight of him the Egyptians could not help 
_ laughing; and yet, little as he was, he made the great 


king of Persia tremble upon the throne of half the 
world. 
But, what is yet stronger than all ] have said, has 


any other person a right or power over the lives of 


men, than He from whom they received them, even 
God himself? And does not a legislator visibly usurp 
the authority of God, whenever he arrogates to him- 
self such a power without his commission? That 
precept of the decalogue, which was only a renewal 
of the law of nature, “ Thou shalt not kill,” univer- 





* Lysandrum Lacedaemonium dicere aiunt solitum: Lacede- 
mone esse honestissimum domicilium senectutis. Cic de sen. 
n. 63. °Ev Aaxedaiworm radducta ynowot. Plut in Mor. p. 795. 

t Surely every thing honourable, which we pursue from high 
and generous feeling, is effected by the powers of the mind rather 
Cicer, |. i. de offic. n. 79. Ibid. n. 76. 
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sally condemns all those among the ancierts, who 
imagined they had a-power of life and death ver 
their slaves, and even over their own children. 

The great defect in Lycurgus’s laws, (as Plato and 
Aristotle have observed,) is, that they tended only 
to form a nation of soldiers. 
thoughts seemed wholly bent upon the means of 
strengthening the bodies of the people, without any 
concern for the cultivation of their minds. Why 
should he banish from his commonwealth all arts and 
sciences, which, besides many other { advantages. 
have this most happy effect, that they soften our 
manners, polish our understandings, improve the 
heart, and render our behaviour civil, courtecus, 
gentle, and obliging ; such, in a word, as qualifies us 
for company and society, and makes the ordinary 
intercourse of life agreeable? Hence it came to 
pass, that there was something of a roughness and 
austerity in the temper and behaviour of the Spar- 
tans, and many times even something of ferocity, a 
failing that proceeded chiefly from their education, 
and that rendered them disagreeable and ofiensive 
to all their allies. 

It was an excellent practice in Sparta, to accustom 
their youth betimes to suffer heat and cold, hunger 
and thirst, and by several severe and laborious exer- 
cises to ||bring the body into subjection to reason, 
whose faithful and diligent minister it ought to be 
in the execution of all her orders and injunctions; 
which it can never do, if it be not able to undergo ali 
sorts of hardships and fatigues. But was it rational 
in them to carry their severities so far, as the inhu- 
man treatment we have mentioned ? 
not utterly barbarous and brutal in the fathers and 
mothers to see the blood trickling from the wounds 
of their children, nay, even to see them expiring 
under the lashes without concern ? 

Some people admire the courage of the Spartan 
mothers, who could hear the news of the death o. 
their children slain in battle, not only without tears 
but even with a kind of joy and satisfaction. For my 
part, I should think it much better that nature shculd 
show herself a little more on such occasions, and 
that the love of one’s country should not utterly ex- 
tinguish the sentiments of maternal tenderness. One 


_of our generals in France, who in the heat of battle 


was told that his son was killed, spoke much more 
properly on the subject: “ Let us at present think,” 
said he, “ how to POR aHGe the enemy; to-morrow | 
will mourn for my son.’ 

Nor can I see what excuse can be made for that 
law, imposed by Lycurgus upon the Spartans, which 
enjoined the spending the whole of their time, except 
when they were engaged in war; in idleness and in- 
action. He left all the arts and trades entirely to the 
slaves and strangers that lived amongst them, and 





t Omnes artes quibus etas puetilis ad humanitatem informari 


solet.—All the arts by which the youthful age is formed to man» 


hood. Cic. Orat. pro Arch. 


|| ‘* Exercendum corpus, et ita afficiendum est, ut obedit con-- — 


silio rationique possit in exequendis negotiis et labore toler: -de.™ 
Lib. i. de offic. n, “9. 


All that legislator’s 
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pit nothing into the hands of ihe citizens but the 
_ lance and the shield. Not to mention the danger 
_ there was in suffering the number of slaves that were 
~ necessary for filling the land, to increase to such a 
_ degree as to become much greater than that of their 


Dye 
é- masters, which was often an occasion of seditions and 


a riots among them; how many disorders must men 
necessarily “fall into, that have so much leisure upon 
their hands, and have no daily occupation or regular 
labour? ‘This is an inconvenience even but too 
common among. our nobility, and which is the natural 
effect of their injudicious education. Except in the 
__ time of war, most of our gentry spend their lives in 
a most useless and unprofitable manner. They look 
upon agriculture, arts, and commerce, as beneath 
them, and derogatory to their gentility. They seldom 
i? know how to handle any thing but their swords. As 
_ for the sciences, they take but a very small tincture 
of them; just so much as they cannot well be with- 
out; and many have not the least knowledge of 
them, nor any manner of taste for books or reading. 
We are not to wonder then, if gaming and hunting, 
eating and drinking, mutual visits and frivolous dis- 
course, make up their whole occupation. What a 
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_ life is this for men that have any parts or under- | 


standing! 


occasion, as he is accused of having done, for all the 
rigour and cruelty exercised towards the Helots in 
his republic. ‘These Helots were slaves employed by 
the Spartans to till the ground. It was their custom 
not only to make these poor creatures drunk, and 
expose them before their children, in order to give 
them an abhorrence for so shameful and odious a 
vice, but they treated them also with the utmost bar- 
_ barity, and thought themselves at liberty to destroy 
-_ them by any violence or cruelty whatsoever, under 
pretence of their being always ready to rebel. 

A Upon a certain occasion related by 4 Thucydides, 
_ two thousand of these Helots disappeared at once, 


without any body’s knowing what were become of . 


& 
_. them. Plutarch pretends this barbarous custom was 
not practised till after Lycurgus’s time, and that he 
had no hand in it. 
But that wherein Lycurgus appears to be most 
- culpable, and what most clearly shows the prodigious 
_ enormities and gross darkness in which the Pagans 
__were plunged, is the little regard he showed for 
modesty and decency, in what concerned the educa- 
tion of girls, and the marriages of young women; 
which was without doubt the source of those disor- 
ders that prevailed in Sparta, as Aristotle has wisely 
observed. When we compare these indecent and 
_ Ecentious institutions of the wisest legislator that ever 
_ profane antiquitity could boast, with “the sanctity and 
3 purity of the evangelical precepts; what a noble idea 
: does it give us of “the dignity and excellence of the 
_ Christian religion! 
_ Nor will it give us a less ndncabenous notion of 
oss pre-eminence, if we compare the most excellent 
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Lycurgus would be utterly inexcusable if he gave, 
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and laudable part of | Lycurgus’ S institutions with the 
laws of the Gospel. 
ful thing, that a whole people should consent to a 
division of their lands, which set the poor upon an 


equal footing with the rich; and that by a total. 


exclusion of gold and silver, they should reduce 
themselves to a kind of voluntary poverty. But the 
Spartan legislator, when he enacted these laws, had 
the sword in his hand; whereas the Christian betes 
lator says but a word, “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,” 


and thousands of the faithful through all succeeding | 


generations, renounce their goods, sell their lands 
and estates, and leave all, to follow Jesus Christ, 
their master, in poverty and want. 


ARTICLE VUI. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENSe. 
THE HISTORY OF THAT REPUBLIC FROM THE TIME OF 
SOLON TO THE REIGN OF DARIUS THE FIRST. 


] wave already observed, that Athens was at first: — x 


governed by kings. But they had little more than 
the name; for their whole power being confined to 
the command of the armies, vanished in time of 
peace. Every man was master of his own house, 
where he lived in an absolute state of independence. 
Codrus, the last king of Athens, having devoted 
himself to die for the public good, his sons, Medon 
and Nileus, quarrelled about the succession. ‘The 


Athenians took this occasion to abolish the regal — 


power, though it did not much incommode them; 
ac declared, that Jupiter alone was king of Athens; 
*at the very same time that the Jews, weary of the 


theocracy, that is, of having the true God for their — 


king, would absolutely have a man to reign over 
them. 

Plutarch observes, that totes when he enumerates 
the ships of the confederate Grecians, gives the name 
of people to none but the Athenians; from whence it 


may be inferred, that the Athenians even then had a — : 


great inclination to a democratic government, and 
that the chief authority was at that time vested in 
the people. 


In the place of their kings they substituted a kind 


of governors for life, under the title of Archons. 


But this perpetual magistracy appeared still in the 


eyes of this free people, as too lively an image of 
regal power, of which they were desirous to abolish 


even the very shadow; for which reason, they first 


reduced that office to the term of ten years, and then 
to that of one; and this they did with a view of re- 


suming the authority the more frequently into their 
own hands, which they never transferred to their | 


magistrates but with regret. 

Such a limited power as this was not sntiorant to 
restrain those turbulent spirits, who were grown ex 
cessively jealous of their liberty and independence 
very tender and apt to be offended at any thing that 


* Codrus was contemporary with Saul. 


It is, we must own, a wonder. | 


THE LAWS OF SOLON. | 
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seemed to encroach upon their equality, and always 

ready to take umbrage at whatever had the least 

appearance of dominion or superiority. From hence 

arose continual factions and quarrels: there was no 

_ agreement or concord among them, either about re- 
. ligion or government. : 

Athens therefore continued a long time incapable 
of enlarging her power, it being very happy for her 
that she could preserve herself from ruin in the midst 

. of those long and frequent dissensions with which 
she had to struggle. 
se - Misfortunes instruct. Athens learned, at length, 
that true liberty consists in a dependence upon jus- 
_ tice and reason. This happy subjection could not 
be established but by a legislator. She therefore 
__ pitched upon Draco, a man of acknowledged wisdom 
and integrity. * It does not appear that Greece had, 
before his time, any written laws. He published 
some, whose rigour, anticipating, as it were, the 
Stoical doctrine, was so great, that it punished the 
_ smallest offence, as well as the most enormous crimes, 
with death. These laws of Draco, written, says 
—-  Demades, not with ink, but with blood, had the same 
fate as usually attends all violent extremes. Senti- 
ments of humanity in the judges, compassion for the 
. accused whom they were wont to look upon rather 
_ as unfortunate than criminal, and the apprehensions 
__ the accusers and witnesses were under of rendering 
_ themselves odious to the people, concurred to pro- 
__-duce a remissness in the execution of the laws; which 
by that means, in process of time, became as it were 
abrogated through disuse; and thus an excessive 
rigour paved the way for impunity. 
The danger of relapsing into their former disor- 
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__ ders, made them have recourse to fresh precautions : 
for they were willing to slacken the curb and re- 
straint of fear, but not to break it. In order, there- 
fore, to find out mitigations, which might make 


amends for what they took away from the letter of 
the law, they cast their eyes upon one of the wisest 
and most virtuous persons of his age, | Solon; whose 
singular qualities, and especially his great mildness, 
had acquired him the affection and veneration of the 
whole city. 
His chief application had been to the study of 
philosophy, and especially to that part of it which 
we call politics, and which teaches the art of govern- 
ment. His extraordinary merit gave him one of the 
first ranks among the seven sages of Greece, who 
_ rendered the age we are speaking of so illustrious. 
© These sages often paid visits to one another. One 
day that Solon went to Miletus to see Thales, the 
first thing he said to him was, that he wondered why 
-_ he-had never chosen to have either wife or children. 
| Thales made him no answer then; but a few days 
after he contrived that a stranger should come into 
their company, and pretend that he was just arrived 
from Athens, from whence he had set out about ten 
days before. Solon asked him, if there was any news 
e Plut. in Solon, p. 81, 82. Ibid. p. 85, 86. 
* A. M. 3380. Before J. C. 624.. 
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“at Athens when he came away. The stranger, who — 


had been taught his lesson, replied, that he had heard 
of nothing but the death of a young gentleman, whose — 
funeral was attended by all the town; because, as 
they said, he was the son of the worthiest man in- 
the city, who was then absent. Alas! cried Solon, 
interrupting the man’s story; how much is the poor 
father of the youth to be pitied! But, pray, what is 
the gentleman’s name? | heard his name, replied 
the stranger, but I have forgotten it: I only remem- 
ber, that the people talked much of his wisdom and» 
justice. Every answer afforded new cause of anxiety 
and terror to the enquiring father, who was so justly 
alarmed. Was it not, said he at length, the son of 
Solon? The very same, replied the stranger. Solon: 
at these words rent his clothes, and beat-his breast, 
and expressing his sorrow by tears and groans, aban- 
doned himself to the most sensible affliction. Thales, 
seeing this, took him by the hand, and said to him 
with a smile, Comfort yourself, my friend; all that 
has been told to you is a mere fiction. Now you 
see the reason why J never married; it is because 
I am unwilling to expose myself to such trials and - 
afflictions. . 

Plutarch has given us a large refutation of Thales’s 
reasoning, which tends to deprive mankind of the - 
most natural and reasonable attachments in life, in 
lieu of which the heart of man will not fail to substi- 
tute others of an unjust and unlawful nature, which 
will expose him to the same pains and inconveniences. 
The remedy, says this historian, against the grief 
that may arise from the loss\of goods, of friends, or 
of children, is not to throw away our estates, and. 
reduce ourselves to poverty, to make an absolute | 
renunciation of all friendship, or to confine ourselves . 
to a state of celibacy; but, upon all such accidents. 
and misfortunes, to make a right use of our reason. 

f Athens, after some interval of tranquillity and 
peace, which the prudence and courage of Solon had q 
procured, who was as great a warrior as he was a 
statesman, relapsed into her former dissensions about 
the government of the commonwealth, and. was divi-. 
ded into as many parties, as there were different sorts 
of inhabitants in Attica.” For those that lived upon. . 
the mountains were fond of popular government ; 
those in the low-lands were for an oligarchy; and _ 
those that dwelt on the sea-coasts were for having a 
mixed government, compounded of those two forms 
blended together; and these, hindered the other-two 
contending parties from getting any ground of each 
other. Besides these, there was a fourth. party, 
which consisted only of the poor, who were grievous, 
ly harassed and oppressed by the rich, on account of 
their debts, which they were not able to discharge. 
This unhappy party was determined to choose them: 
selves a chief, who should deliver them from the | 
inhuman severity of their creditors, and make an ~ 
entire change in the form of their government, bya 
new division: of the lands. = 


t A. M. 3400. Before J C. 604. 
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neir eyes upobr eagles who was obnoxious to Pie: 
party, because he had never sided either with the 
‘mjustice of the rich, or the rebellion of the poor; 
and they solicited - him very earnestly to take the 
management of affairs, and to endeavour to put an 
end to these differences and disorders. He was very 
unwilling to take upon him so dangerous a commis- 
sion 5 however; he was at last chosen archon, and 
was constituted supreme arbiter and legislator, with 
_ the unanimous consent of all parties; the rich liking 
_ him, as he was rich; and the poor, because he was 
‘honest. He now had it in his power to make him- 
self king; several of the citizens advised him to it; 
and even the wisest amongst them, not thinking it 
- in the power of human reason to bring about a fh 
’ -vourable change consistent with the laws, were not 
unwilling that the supreme power should be vested 
_ in one man, who was so eminently distinguished for 
his prudence and justice. But, notwithstanding all 
_.the remonstrances that were made to him, and all 
the solicitations and reproaches of his friends, who 
treated his refusal of the diadem as an effect of pu- 
sillanimity and meanness of spirit, he was still firm 
_ and unchangeable in his purpose, and thought only 
of settling a form of government in his country, that 
_ should be the parent of a just and reasonable liberty. 
- Not venturing to meddle with certain disorders and 
evils which he looked upon as incurable, he under- 
took to bring about no other alterations or changes, 
_ than such as he thought he could persuade the citi- 
zens to comply with by the influence of reason, or 
bring them into by the weight of his authority, wisely 
mixing, as he himself said, authority and power with 
reason and justice. Wherefore, when one after- 
wards asked him, if the laws, which he had given 
the Athenians, were the best that could be made; 
en ING,” paid he, “but the best they were capable of 
receiving.” 
: The soul of popular states 1s equality. But, for 
- fear of disgusting the rich, Solon durst not propose 
any equality of lands and wealth; whereby Attica, 
like Laconia, would have ‘resembled a paternal in- 
-heritance divided among a number of brethren. 
_ However, he went so far as to put an end to the 
_ slavery and oppression of those poor citizens, whose 
~ excessive debts and accumulated arrears had forced 
them to sell their persons and liberty, and reduce 
‘themselves to a state of servitude and bondage. An 
express Jaw was made, which declared all debtors 
discharged and acquitted of all their debts. 
> This affair drew Solon into a difficulty which* 
; gave him a great deal of vexation and concern. 
When he first determined to cancel the debts, he 
foresaw that such an edict, which had something in 
it contrary to justice, would be extremely offensive. 
For which reason, he endeavoured in some measure 
to rectify the tenour of it, by introducing it with a 
yecious preamble, which set forth a great many very 





->Plut. in Solon, p. 87. 
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and reason, which:in reality it had not. But in order 


thereto, he first disclosed his design to some particu- 
lar friends, whom he used to consult in all his affairs, = 
and concerted with them the form and the terms in _ 
‘which this edict should be expressed. 


it was published, 


Now, before 
his friends, who were more inter-  _ 
ested than faithful, secretly borrowed large sums of 








money of their rich acquaintances, which they laid a 
out in purchasing lands, knowing they would not be 


affected by the edict. When the edict was pub- 


lished, the general indignation that was raised by 
such a base and flagrant knavery, fell upon Solon, 
But itisno 


though in fact he had no hand in it. 
enough for a man in office to -be disinterested and 
upright himself; all that surround and approach him 


ought to be so too; wife, relations, friends, secreta- ° 


ries and servants. 
to his account: 


The faults of others are charged 


all the wrongs, all the rapine, that — 


may be committed, either through his negligence or 


his connivance, are justly imputed to him; because = 
it is his business, and one of the principal designs of 
his being put into such trust, to prevent those cor 


ruptions atl abuses. ieee 


This ordinance at first pleased neither of ibe tw dee 
it disgusted the rich, because it abolished 
the debts; and dissatisfied the poor, because it did — 
not ordain a new division of the Jands, as they had — 


parties ; 


expected, and as Lycurgus had actually effected at 
Sparta. 


But Solon’s influence at Athens fell very = 


short of that which Lycurgus had acquired in Sparta; ye 


for he had no other authority over the Athenians 


than what the reputation of his wisdom, and the : 
confidence of the people in his integrity, had pro- — 


cured him. 


However, in a little time afterwards his ordi- 
nance was generally approved, and the same powers 


as before were continued to Solon. 


He repealed all the laws that had been made by : = 
The reason 


Draco, except those against murder. 
for doing this, was the excessive rigour of those laws, 
which inflicted death alike on all sorts of offenders ; 


so that they who were convicted of sloth and idle- — 
ness, or they that had stolen only a few herbs, or a_ 
little fruit out of a garden, were as severely punished — 


as those that were guilty of murder or sacrilege. 


_ He then proceeded to the regulation of offices, oy 


employments, and magistrates, all which he left in 
the hands of the rich; for which reason he distri- 
buted all the rich citizens into three classes, ranging 


them according to the difference of their incomes and 
revenues, and according to the value and estimation | 


*ef-each particular man’s estate. Those that were 
_ found to have five hundred measures per annum, as 


well in corn as in liquids, were placed in the first 


rank; those that had three hundred were placed in 
the stoond ¢ and those that had but two hundred, 
made up the third. 

¢ All the rest of the citizens, whose income fell 
short of two hundred measures, were comprised in 
a fourth and last class, and never admitted to any 


¢Plut. in Solon, p. 88. 
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employments. But, in order to make them amends 
for this exclusion from offices, he left them a right to 


vole in the assemblies and judgments of the people ; 
‘which at first seemed to be a matter of little conse- 


quence, but in time became extremely advantageous, 


_and made them masters of all the affairs of the city: 


for most of the law-suits and differences were ulti- 
mately referred to the people, to whom an appeal 
lay from all the judgments of the magistrates; and 


_in the assemblies of the people the greatest and most 
- important affairs of the state, relating to peace or 


war, were also determined. 
The Areopagus, so called from the * place where 
gus, p 


ats assemblies were held, had been a long time esta- 


- blished. 


Solon restored and augmented its authority, 
leaving to that tribunal, as the supreme court of ju- 


 dicature, a general inspection and superintendency 


over all affairs, as also the care of causing the laws 
(of which he made that body the guardian) to be 
observed and put in execution. Before his time, 
the citizens of the greatest probity and worth were 
made judges of the Areopagus. Solon was the first 
who thought proper that none should be honoured 


_ with that dignity, except such as had passed through 


the office of archon. ‘4 Nothing was so august as this 
senate; and its reputation for judgment and integrity 


became so very great, that the Romans sometimes 


referred causes which were too intricate for their 
own decision, to the determination of this tribunal. 
Nothing was regarded or attended to here, but 


truth alone; and to the end that no external objects 
might divert the attention of the judges, their tribu- 


nal was always held at night, or in the dark; and 


_ the orators were not allowed to make use of any ex- 


ordium, digression, or peroration. 
Solon, to prevent as much as possible the abuse 
which the people might make of the great authority 


he Jeft them, created a second council, conéisting of 
_ foar hundred men, a hundred out of every tribe; and’ 
ordered all causes and affairs to be brought before this 


council, and to be maturely examined by them, be- 
fore they were proposed to the general assembly of 
the people; to the judgment of which the sentiments 
of the other were to submit, and to which alone be- 
longed the right of giving a final sentence and de- 
cision. It was upon this subject that Anacharsis, 
(whom the reputation of the sages of Greece had 
brought from the heart of Scythia,) said one day to 
Solon, “1 wonder you should empower wise men to 
deliberate and debate only upon affairs, and leave 
the determination and decision of them wholly to 
fools.” ° 

Upon another occasion, when Solon was conversing 
with him upon some other regulations he had in 
view, Anacharsis, astonished that he could expect to 
succeed in his designs of restraining the avarice and 
injustice of the citizens by written laws, answered 
him in this manner: “Give me leave to tell you, 
~ aVal. Max. 1. viii. e. 1. Quintil. 
L vi. ¢. 1. 


ePlut..in Solon, p. 88. Ibid. p. 89.- 
® This was a hill near the citadel of Athens, called Areopagus, 


Lucian. in Hermot. p. 595. 
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that these written laws are just like spiders’ webs: 
the weak and small may be caught and entangled in 
them; but the rich and powerful will break through 
and despise them.” 

Solon, who was an able and prudent man, was very — 
sensible of the inconveniences that attend a demo- 
cracy, or popular government: but, having thoroughly 
studied, and being perfectly well acquainted with, 
the character and disposition of the Athenians, he 
knew it would be a vain attempt to take the sove- 
reignty out of the people’s hands; and that if they 
parted with it at one time, they would soon resume 
it at another by force and violence. He therefore 
contented himself with limiting their power by the 





authority of the Areopagus and the council of four — — 


hundred; judging, that the state, being supported 
and strengthened by these two powerful bodies, as 
by two good anchors, would not be so liable to com- 
motions and disorders as it had been, and that the 
people would enjoy more tranquillity. 


] shall mention only some of the laws which Solon ~ 


made, by which the reader may be able to form a 
judgment of the rest. © In the first place, every par- 
ticular person was authorized to espouse the quarrel _ 
of any one that was injured and. insulted; so that 
the tirst comer might prosecute the offender, and 
bring him to justice for the outrage he had com- 
mitted. 

The design of this wise legislator by this ordinance | 
was, to accustom his citizens to have a fellow-feeling 
for one another’s sufferings and misfortunes, as they 
were all members of one and the same body. 

By another law, those persons, that in public dif- 
ferences and dissensions did not declare themselves 
of one party or another, but waited to see how things 
would go before they determined, were declared in- 
famous, condemned to perpetual banishment, and to 
have their estates confiscated. Solon had learnt, 
from long experience and deep reflection, that the 
rich, the powerful, and even the wise and virtuous, 
are usually the most backward to expose themselves 
to the inconveniences which public dissensions and 
troubles produce in society; and that their zeal for 
the public good does not render them so vigilant and 
active in the defence of it, as the passions of the fac- 
tious render them industrious to destroy it; that the 
right side being thus abandoned by those that are 
capable of giving more weight, authority, and strength 
to it by their union and concurrence, becomes unable 
to grapple with the audacious and violent enterprises 
of a few daring innovators. To prevent this misfor- 
tune, which may be attended with the most. fatal 
consequences to.a state, Solon judged it proper to 


force the well affected, by the fear of greater incon- 


veniences to themselves, to declare at the very be- 
ginning of any commotion, for the party that was.in 
the right, and to animate the spirit and courage of 
the best citizens by engaging with them in the com. 





that is to say, ** The Hill of Mars; because it was there Mors ; 
had been tried for the murder of “alirrothius, the, son of Nepe 


tune. 
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_ minds of the people to look upon that man almost as 
an enemy and a traitor, that should appear indifferent 
to, and unconcerned at, the misfortunes of the public, 
he provided the state with a quick and sure resource 
_ against the sudden enterprises of wicked and profli- 
gate citizens. 
_ ® Solon abolished the giving of portions in marriage 
with young women, unless they were only daughters ; 
» and ordered that the bride should carry no other 
fortune to her husband than three suits of clothes, 
and some household geods of little value: for he 
would not have matrimony become a traffic, and a 
mere commerce of interest; but desired, that it 
should be regarded as an honourable fellowship and 
- society, in order to raise subjects to the state, to 
_ make the married pair live agreeably and harmoni- 
- ously together, and to give continual testimony of 
mutual love and tenderness to each other. 
Before Solon’s time, the Athenians were not al- 
__ lowed to make their wills; the wealth of the deceased 
_ always devolved upon his children and family. So- 
Jon’s law allowed every one that was childless, to 
_ dispose of his whole estate as he thought fit; prefer- 
_ ring by that means friendship to kindred, and choice 
to necessity and constraint; and rendering every 
_man truly master of his own fortune, by leaving him 
at liberty to bestow it where he pleased. This law 
_ however did not authorize indifferently all sorts of 
_ donations: ‘it justified and approved of none but 
_ those that were made freely and without compulsion, 
_ without having the mind distempered and intoxicated 
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' by potions or charms, or perverted and seduced by. 


_ the allurements and caresses of a woman; for this 
_ wise lawgiver was justly persuaded, that there is no 
_ difference to be made between being seduced and 
_ being forced; looking upon artifice and violence, 
_ pleasure and pain, in the same light, when they are 
made use of as means to impose upon men’s reason, 
and to captivate the liberty of their understandings. 
Another regulation he made was to lessen the 
rewards of the victors at the Isthmian and Olympic 
games, and to fix them at a certain value, viz. a hun- 
_ dred drachmas, which make about fourteen dollars 
and thirty-five cents, for the first sort; and five hun- 
dred drachmas, or about seventy-one dollars and 
seventy-five cents, for the second. He thought it a 
_ shameful thing, that athlete and wrestlers, a sort of 
_ people not only useless, but often dangerous to the 
_ state, should have any considerable rewards allotted 
_ them, which ought rather to be reserved for the 
_ families of those persons who died in the service of 
_ their country; it being very just and reasonable, that 
: the state should support and provide for such orphans, 
' who probably might, in time, follow the good exam- 
ples of their fathers. 
In order to encourage arts, trades, and manufac- 
_ tures, the senate of the Areopagus was charged with 
he care »f snquiring into. the ways and means that 
eae  §Plut. in Solon, p. 89. 
Sern. p. -.. Diog. Laert. in Solon, p. 37. 
ne *Plut. in Solon, v. 89 
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every man made use of to gain his livelihood, and of 
chastising and punishing all those who led an idle 
life. Besides the before-mentioned view vf bringing 
arts and trades into a flourishing condition, this re- 
gulation was founded upon two other reasons still 
more important. . 
First, Solon considered, that such persons as have 


no fortune, and make use of no methods of industry —_— 


to gain their livelihood, are ready to employ all 


manner of unjust and unlawfal means for acquiring | 


money; and that the necessity of subsisting some 


way or other disposes them for committing all sorts. 


of misdemeanours, rapine, knaveries, and frauds; 
from which springs up a school of vice in the boscm 
of the commonwealth; and such a leaven gains 
ground as does not fail to spread its infection, and 
by degrees to corrupt the manners of the public. 

In the second place, the most able statesmen have 


always looked upon these indigent and idle people | 


as a troop of dangerous, restless, and turbulent spirits, 


eager after innovation and change, always ready for ~ 


sedition and insurrection, and interested in revolutions 
of the state, by which alone they can hope to change 
their own situation and fortune. 
reasons, that in the law we are speaking of, Solon 
declared, that a son should not be obliged to support 
his father in old age or necessity, if the latter had not 


taken care to have his son brought up to some trade 


or occupation. All children that were spurious and 
illegitimate, were exempt from the same dutv: for it 
is evident, says Solon, that whoever thus contemns 


the dignity and sanctity of matrimony, has never had_ 


in view the lawful end we ought to propose to our- 
selves in having children, but only the gratification 
of a loose passion. Having then satisfied his own 


desires, he has no proper right over the persons whe ~ 


may spring from this disgraceful intercourse, upon 
whose lives as well as births, he has entailed an in- 
delible infamy and reproach. ; 


i]t was prohibited to speak any ill of the dead, be- 


cause religion directs us to account the dead as sacred ; 
justice requires us to spare these that are no more, 
and good policy should hinder hatred from becoming 
immortal. 

Jt was also forbidden to affront or give ill language 
to any body in the temples, in courts of judicature, 
in public assemblies, and in the theatres during the 
time of representation: for to. be no where able to 
govern our passions and resentments, argues too un 
tractable and licentious a disposition ; as, on the other 
hand, to restrain them at all times and upon all occa- 
sions, is a virtue beyond the strength of mere human 
nature, and a perfection reserved for the evangelica} 
law. 

Cicero observes, that this wise legislator of Athens, 
whose laws were in force even in his time, had pro- 
vided no law against parricide; and being asked the 


reason why he had not, he answered: *“That to - 


make laws against, and ordain punishments for, a 





* ¢¢ Sapienter fecisse dicitur, cum de eo nihi] sanxerit. quod 


antea commissum.non erat; ne, non tam prohibere, quam admo- 


nere, videretur.”» Pro Rosc. Amer. n. 70. 


It was for all these 
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_ tyrant of Sicyon. 
-and most opulent prince at this time in Greece. In 
order to be able to choose a worthy son-in-law, and 
_ to know his temper, manners, and character from bis 
-own experience, Clisthenes invited all the young 
noblemen of Greece to come and spend a year with 





that country. 
tion, and came from different parts, to the number of 
' thirteen. 


‘conversations upon all sorts of topics. 
gentlemen, who had hitherto surpassed all his com- 


it.” I omit several of his lass concerning marriage 


and adultery, in which there are remarkable and 


manifest contradictions, and a great mixture of light 
and darkness, knowledge and error, which we gener- 
ally find -even among the very wisest of the heathen, 
who had no established principles. 

After Solon had published his laws, and engaged 
the people by public oath to observe them religiously, 
at least for the term of a hundred years, he thought 
proper to remove from Athens, in order to give them 


time to take root, and to gather strength by custom ; 


as also to rid himself of the trouble and importunity 


of those who came to consult him about the meaning 
of his laws, and to avoid the complaints and ill-will 


of others: for, as he said himself, in great under- 


takings, it is hard (if not impossible) to please all 
parties. 
_of time we are to place his journeys into Egypt, into 
‘Lydia to visit king Crcesus, and into several other 
countries. 
- tm commotion and trouble; the three old factions 
were revived, and had formed three different parties. 
___ Lycurgus was at the head of the people that inhabited 
- the low-lands; 
Header of the inhabitants upon the sea-coast ; 
Pisistratus had declared for the mbua tai acor, to 


He was absent ten years, in which interval 


* At his return he found the whole city 


Megacles, son of Alcmeon, was the 
and 


whom were joined the handicraftsmen and labourers 


who lived by their industry, and who were particu- 
arly hostile to the rich: 
_ two latter were the most powerful and consider- 

able. 


of these three leaders the 


‘Megacles was the son of that Alemzon whom 


-Creesus had extremely enriched for a particular service 


which he had done him. He had likewise married 


~~ alady, who had brought him an immense portion: 


her name was Agarista, the daughter of Clisthenes, 
This Clisthenes was the richest 


him at his house; for this was an ancient custom in 
Several youths accepted the invita- 


Nothing was seen every day but races, 
games, tournaments, magnificent entertainments, and 
One of the 


petitors, lost the princess, by having made use of 
some indecent gestures and postures in his dancing, 
with which her father was extremely offended. Clis- 


_thenes, at the end of the year, declared for Megacles, 


kPhit. in Solon, p. 94. A. M. 3445. Before J.C. 559. 
M}Herod. lib. vi. c. 125—131. mP]ut. in Solon, p. 95. 
aTbid. °Herod. |. i. c. 59—64. 
PPlut. in Solon, p. 95, 96. 
® We are not here to understand such as begged or asked alms; 


. for in those times, says Isocrates, there was no citizen that died 
- of hunger, or dishonoured his city by — Orat. errs 


p- 309. 
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crime that hitherto had never been. known or eae | at sent the rest of: the noblemen away, aa with — 
of, was the way to introduce it, rather than to prevent : 


civilities and presents. Such was Megacles. ; 

™ Pisistratus was a well-bred man, of -a gentle and — 
InSiyNAH ne behaviour, ready to succour and assist the 

* poor; prudent and moderate towards his enemies: 

a most artful and accomplished dissembier; one who 
had all the exterior of virtue, even beyond the most | 
virtuous; who seemed to be the most zealous stickler 
for equality among the citizens, and who absolutely 
declared against all innovations and change. 

It was not very hard for him to impose upon the © 
people with all this artifice and address. But Solon 
quickly saw through his disguise, and perceived the 
drift of all his seeming virtue and fair pretences; 
however, he thought fit to observe measures with him 
in the beginning, hoping, perhaps, by gentle methods: 
to bring him back to his duty. se: 

" It was at this time that | Thespis began to change 
the Grecian tragedy: I say change, because it was 
invented long before. This novelty drew all the world | 
after it. Solon went among the rest for the sake ot 
hearing Thespis, who acted himself, according to the ~ 
custom of the ancient poets. When the play was 
ended, he called to Thespis, and asked him, “ Whether 
he was not ashamed to utter such lies before so many 
people?” ‘Thespis made answer, “'That there was 
no harm in lies of that sort, and in poetical bells 3 
which were made only for diversion.” -“ No,” re- 
plied Solon, giving a great stroke with his stick oe 
the ground; “but if we suffer and approve of lying 
for our own diversion, it will quickly find its way into 
our serious engagements, and all our business and 
affairs.” 

°In the mean time Pisistratus still pushed on his 
point; and, in order to accomplish it, made use of a 
stratagem that succeeded as well as he could expect. ~ 
P He gave himself several wounds; and in that con- — 
dition, with his body all bloody, he caused himself to — 
be carried in a chariot into the market-place, where — 
he inflamed the populace, by giving them to under- 
stand that his enemies had treated him in that man- 
ner, and that he was the victim of his zeal for the 
public good. 

An assembly of the people was immediately con: 
vened; and it was resolved, in spite of all the ~ 
remonstrances Solon could make against it, that fifty 


‘guards should be allowed peter a for the security 


of his person. | 
much as he thought fit, and by their means made — 
himself master of the citadel. All his enemies be- — 
took themselves to flight, and the whole city was in — 
great consternation and disorder, except Solon, who 
loudly reproached the Athenians with their cowardice 

and folly, and the tyrant with his treachery. Upon — 
being asked what it was that gave him so much firm- 


He soon augmented the number as — 










+ Tragedy was in being a long time before Thespis ; but it was — 
only a chorus of persons that sung, and said opprobrious things to ~ 
one another. Thespis was the first that improved this chorus by” 
the addition of a character, who, in order to give the rest time to 
take breath, and to recover their spirits, recited an adventure ot 
some illustrious person. And this recital gave occasion afterwards 
for introducing the subjects of tragedies. ; : ; 


















yas indeed very old, and did not seem to risk 
auch, as the end of his life was very near; though it 
often happens, that men grow more fond of life, in 
roportion as they have less reason and right to desire 
should be prolonged. But Pisistratus, after he had 
subdued all, thought his conquest incomplete till he 
had gained Solon; andas he was well acquainted with 
a means that are proper to conciliate an old man, 
he spared no caresses, omitted nothing that could tend 
Fto soften and win upon him, and showed. him all 
ossible marks of friendship and esteem, doing him all 
anner of honour, having him often about his person, 
and publicly professing a great veneration for his laws ; 
which in truth he both observed himself, and caused 
to be observed by others. Solon, seeing it was im- 
_ possible either to bring Pisistratus by fair means to 
. renounce this’ usurpation, or to depose him by force, 
: thought it a point of prudence not to exasperate the 
tyrant by rejecting the advances he made him, and 
_ hoped, at the same time, that by entering into his 
_ confidence and counsels, he might at least be -capable 
of conducting and turning into a proper channel a 
_ power which he could not abolish, and of mitigating 
_ the mischief and calamity that he had not been able 
to prevent. 
_ Solon did not survive the liberty of his country two 
full years: for Pisistratus made himself master of 
_ Athens, under the archon Comias, the first year of the 
~ 51st. Olympiad; and Solon died the year following, 
under the archon Hegestratus, who succeeded Co- 
 mias. 
_ The two parties, the heads of which were Lycurgus 
and Megacles, uniting, drove Pisistratus out of Athens. 
- He was, however, soon recalled by Megacles, who 
_ gave him his daughter in marriage. But a difference 
that arose upon occasion of this match, having em- 
_-broiled them afresh, the Alcmzonide had the worst, 
and were obliged to retire. Pisistratus was twice 
_ deposed, and twice found means to reinstate-himself. 
His artifices acquired him his power, and his modera- 
tion maintained him in it; and without doubt his 
* eloquence, which even in Tully’s judgment was 
very great, rendered him very acceptable to the 
‘Athenians, who were but too apt to be affected 
with the charms of oratory, as it made them forget 
the care of their liberty. An exact submission to 
the laws distinguished Pisistratus from most other 
usurpers; and the mildness of his government was 
such as might make many a lawful sovercign blush. 
or which reason, the character of Pisistratus has been 
thought worthy of being set in opposition to that of 
ther tyrants. Cicero, doubting what use Cesar 
would make of his victory at Pharsalia, wrote to his 
BAul, Gel.l. vi. c. 17. *Lib.dliedeOraten. 197. 
In Hipparch. p. 228. x Arist. lib. vy. de Rep. c. 12. 
y In Hip. p. 228, 229. z Lib. vi. p. 446. 
“ Pisistratus dicendo tantum valuisse dicitur, ut ei Athenienses 
gium imperium oratione capti permitterent.””—Pisistratus is said 
» have so excelled in oratory, that the Athenians captivated by it, 
d bim the regal authority. Val. Max |. viii.c 9. 
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resolution? “It is,” said he,“ my old age.” || friend Atticus, t“ We do not know whether he will 





imitate the example of Phalaris or of Pisistratus.” — 
This tyrant, if, indeed, we are to call him so, _ 
always showed himself very popular and moderate; _ 
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dand he had such a method of commanding his tem- 


per, as to bear reproaches and insults with pa- 
tience, when he had it in his power to revenge 
them with a word. "His gardens and orchards were 
open to all the citizens; in which practice he was — 
afterwards imitated by Cimon. *It is said, he was 
the first who opened a public library in Athens ; 
which after his time was much augmented, and at 
last carried into Persia by Xerxes, when he took 
the city. But Seleucus Nicanor, a long time af- 
terwards, caused it to be brought back to Athens. 


t Cicero thinks also that it was Pisistratus who first ~ 


made the Athenians acquainted with the poems: of  — ~ 


Homer; who arranged the books in the order in 
which we now find them, whereas before they were — 
confused, and not digested; and who first’ caused 


them to be publicly read .at the feasts called Pana- He : 


thenea. "Plato ascribes this honour to his- son 
Hipparchus. aes 
*Pisistratus died in tranquillity, and transmitted 


to his sons the sovereign power, which he had usurped 


thirty years before ; seventeen of which he had reigned 
in peace. es 


} His sons were Hippias and Hipparchus. Thucy- — | 


dides adds a third, whom he calls Thessalus. “They 
seem to have inherited from their father an affec- 
tion for learning and learned men. Plato, who at- 
tributes to ¥ Hipparchus what we have said concerning | 

the poems of Homer, adds, that he invited to Athens 
the famous poet Anacreon, of 'Teos, a city of Ionia; 
and that he sent a vessel of fifty oars on purpose: for 

him. He likewise entertained at his house Simoni- 
des, another famous poet of the isle of Ceos, one of 
the Cyclades in the Agean sea; to whom he gave a 
large pension, and made very rich presents. The 
design of these princes in inviting men of letters to 
Athens was, says Plato, to soften and cultivate the minds 
of the citizens, and to infuse into thema relish and love _ 






for virtue, by giving them .a taste for learning and the —— 


sciences. ‘Their care extended even to instructing the _ 
peasants and country people, by erecting, not only in the: 
streets of the city, but in all the roads and highways, ° 
statues of stone, called Mercuries, with grave sen-' 
tences and moral maxims carved upon them; in’ 
which manner those silent: monitors gave instructive 
lessons to all passengers. Plato seems to suppose’ 
that Hipparchus had the authority,or that the two: 
brothers reigned together. * But Thucydides shows, 


that Hippias, as the eldest of the sons, succeeded _ 3 


his father in the government. ’ 


“Quis doctior iisdem temporfbus, aut cujus eloquentia literis 
instructior fuisse traditur, quam Pisistrati ?”,— Whe, in those times, 
is reported to have been more learned; or whose eloquence more 
polished, than that of Pisistratus. Cic. de Orat. 1. iii. n. 137. 

+ “‘Incertum est Phalarimne, an Pisistratum, sit imitaturus ™, 
Ad, Attic. 1. vii. Ep, xix, Rt = ('s 

t 4 M 3478., Before J. C, 526. 
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first motion all the rest would join them. 


Be this as 1t may, their reign in the whole, after 

the death of Pisistratus, was only of eighteen years’ 
It ended in the following manner: 

* Harmodius and Aristogiton, both citizens of 

Athens, had contracted a very strict friendship. Hip- 

parchus, angry with the former for a personal affront 


_ he pretended to have received from him, endeavoured 
_to revenge himself upon his sister, by putting a pub- 
lic affront upon her,- obliging “her shamefully to 


retire from a solemn procession, in which she was to 


carry one of the sacred baskets, alleging, that she 


was not in a fit condition to assist at such a cere- 
mony. Her brother, and still more his friend, being 
stung to the quick by so gross and outrageous an 
affront, took from that moment’a resolution to attack 


the tyrants. And to do it the more effectually, they 


waited for the opportunity of a festival, which they 


_ judged would be very favourable for their purpose: 


this was the feast of the Panathenea, in which the 
ceremony required that all the tradesmen and artifi- 


cers should be under arms. For the greater security, 


they admitted only a very small number of the citi- 
zens into their secret; conceiving, that upon the 
The day 
being come, they went betimes into the market-place 
armed with daggers. Hippias came out of the palace, 
and went to the ceramicus, which was a place without 
the city, where the company of guards were placed, to 
give the necessary orders for the ceremony. The 
two friends having followed him thither, saw one of 
the conspirators talking very familiarly with him, 


which made them apprehend they were betrayed. 


They could have executed their design that moment 


‘upon Hippias; but were willing to begin their 
vengeance upon the author of the affront they had 


received. ‘They therefore returned to the city, 


__ where, meeting with Hipparchus, they killed him; 


but being immediately apprehended, themselves 
were slain, and Hippias found means to dispel the 
storm. —_. 

After this affair, he no longer observed any mea- 
sures, and reigned like a true tyrant, putting to death 
a vast number of citizens. ‘To guard himself for 
the future against a like rencounter, and to secure a 
safe retreat for himself in case of accident, he en- 
deavoured to strengthen himself by foreign support, 
and to that end gave his daughter in marriage to the 
son of the tyrant of Lampsacus. 

' >In the mean time, the Alemzonide, who from 
the beginning of the revolution had been banished 
from Athens by Pisistratus, and who saw their hopes 
frustrated by the bad success of the last conspiracy, 
did not however lose courage, but turned their views 
another way. As they were very rich and powerful, 
they got themselves appointed by the Amphictyons, 
who constituted the general council of Greece, to 
superintend the rebuilding of the temple of Delphi, 
for the sum of three hundred talents, or three hun- 
aThucyd. I. vi. p. 446—450. >Herod. l. v. c. 62—96. 
¥ ¢Plin. }. xxxiy. c. 4. 
* About $330,000. 
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dred thousand * crowns. As they were naturally 
generous, and had besides their reasons for being so — 
on this occasion, they added to this sum a great deal — 







of their own money, and made the whole front of — 


the temple all of Parian marble, at their particular 


expense; whereas by the contract made with the — 


Amphictyons, it was only to have been made of © 


common stone. ‘ 
The liberality of the Alcmzonide was not alto- 
gether a free bounty; neither was their magnificence 


towards-the god of Delphi a pure effect of religion; | 


policy was the chief motive. ‘They hoped by this 
means to acquire great influence in the temple, and 
it happened according to their expectation. 
money, which they plentifully poured into the hands 
of the priestess, rendered them absclt te masters of 
the oracle, and of the pretended god whu presided 
over it; and who for the future becoming their echo 
did no more than faithfully repeat the words they 
dictated to him, and gratefully lent them the assist- 
ance of his voice and authority. As often therefore 
as any Spartan came to consult the priestess, whether 


Thea 


upon his own affairs, or upon those of the state, no — 


promise was ever made him of the god’s assistance, 
but upon condition that the Lacedzmonians should 
deliver Athens from the yoke of tyranny. This order 
was so often repeated to them by the oracle, that 
they resolved at last to make war against the Pisis- 
tratide, though they were under the strongest en- 
gagements of friendship and hospitality with them: 
herein “ preferring { the will of God,” says Herodotus, 
“to all human considerations.” 5s 


The first attempt of this kind miscarried ; and the ; 


troops they sent against the tyrant were repulsed 
with loss. Notwithstanding, a little time after, they 
made a second, which seemed to promise no better 
success than the first; because most of the Lacede- 
monians, seeing the siege they had laid before Athens 


likely to continue a great while, retired, and left — 


only a small number of troops to carry it on. 


But ~ 


the tyrant’s children, who had been clandestinely _ 


conveyed out of the city, in order to be put in a 
safe place, being taken by the enemy, the father, to 
redeem them, was obliged to come to an accommoda- 


tion with the Athenians, by which it was stipulated, | 


that he should depart out of Attica in five days’ time. 


t Accordingly, he actually retired within the time. 


limited, and settled at Sigzeum, a town in Phrygia, at - 


the mouth of the river Scamander. ; 
¢ Pliny observes, that the tyrants were driven out 


of Athens the same year the kings were expelled — 


from Rome. 
the memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton. _ 
names were. infinitely respected at Athens in all 


Extraordinary honours were paid to. 


Their. 


succeeding ages, and almost held in equal reverence | 


with those of the gods. Statues were forthwith 


erected to them in the market-place, which was an- 


honour that had never been conferred on any man— 


+ Ta ydp 7% Osa rpcoBbrepa exoudvro % rd TéY aripwr. 
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“before. The very ache a these stdities, exposed to 


the view of all the citizens, kept up their hatred and 
detestation of tyranny, and daily renewed their sen- 
timents of gratitude to those gencrous defenders of 
their liberty, who had not scrupled to purchase it 


with their lives; and to seal it with their blood. 
_ Alexander the Great, who knew how dear the 
_ memory of these men was to the Athenians, and how 
_ far they carried their zeal in this respect, thought 


he did them a sensible pleasure in sending back to 


_ them the statues of those two great men, which he 


found in Persia after the defeat of Darius, and which 
Xerxes had formerly carried thither from Athens. 
Pausanias ascribes this action to Seleucus Nicanor, 
-one of the successors of Alexander; and adds, that he 
also sent back to the Athenians their public library, 
which Xerxes had carried off with him into Persia. 
© Athens, at the time of her deliverance from tyranny, 


_ did not confine her gratitude solely to the authors of 


her liberty, but extended it even to a woman who 
had signalized her courage on that occasion. This 
woman was a courtezan, named Leena, who, -by the 


__ charms of her beauty, and by her skill in play ing on 


the harp, had particularly captivated Harmodius and 
Aristogiton. After their death, the tyrant, who 
knew they had concealed nothing from this woman, 
caused her to be put to the torture, in order to 


= make her declare the names of the other conspira- 


tors. But she bore all the cruelty of their torments 
with an invincible constancy, and expired in the midst 


_ of them; showing the world, that her sex is more 
~ courageous, and more capable of keeping a secret, 
_ than some men imagine. 


The Athenians would not 
suffer the memory of so heroic an action to be lost; 
and, to prevent the lustre of it from being sullied by 


_the consideration of her character as a courtezan, 


_ they endeavoured to conceal that circumstance, by 


_ representing her, in the statue which they erected to 


her honour, under the figure of a lioness * without a 
tongue. 
“Plutarch, in the life of Aristides, relates a a circum- 


_ stance which does great honour to the Athenians, and 


shows to what a pitch they carried their gratitude to 


their deliverer, and their respect for his memory. 


They had learned that the grand-daughter of Aristogiton 
lived at Lemnos, in very mean and poor circumstances, 


’ nobody being willing to marry her on account of her 


extreme indigence and poverty. The people of Athens 


sent for her, and, marrying her to one of the richest 


and most considerable men of their city, gave her 


4 an estate in land in the town of Potamos for her 
portion. a 


also recovered her pristine courage. 


Athens seemed, in recovering her liberty, to have 
During the 
reigns of her tyrants, she had acted with indolence 


and indifference, as knowing what she did was not for 


herself, but for them. 


But after her deliverance from 


4 _their yoke, the vigour and activity she exerted was of 
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a quite different kind ; because then her labours were 


her own. 
Athens, however, did not immediately enjoy a per: 
fect tranquillity. Two of her citizens, Clisthenes, 


one of the Alemeonide, and Isagoras, who were men © 
of the greatest power in the city, by contending with 


each other for superiority, created two considerable 
factions. The former, who had gained the people 
on his side, made an alteration in the form of their 


establishment, and instead of four tribes, whereof they Hee 


consisted before, divided that body into ten tribes, to 
which he gave the names of the ten sons of Ion, whom 


the Greek historians make the father and first founder 


of the nation. Isagoras, seeing himself inferior in 
credit to his rival, had recourse to the Lacedemonians, 


Cleomenes, one of the two kings of Sparta, obliged | ae 
Clisthenes to depart from Athens, with seven hundred 


families of his adherents. But they soon returned 
with their leader, and were restored to all their estates 
and fortunes. 


The Lacedemonians, stung with spite and jealousy ne 


against Athens, because she took upon her to act in- 


dependent of their authority ; and repenting also that — oy 


they had delivered her from her tyrants upon the 


credit of an oracle, of which they had since discovered _ 


the imposture; began to think of reinstating Hippias, 
one of the sons of Pisistratus; and to that end sent for 
him from Sigeum, whither he had retired. They 


then communicated their design in an assembly of the | 


deputies of their allies, whose assistance and concur- 


rence they were anxious to secure, in order torender 


their enterprise successful. 


The deputy of Corinth spoke first on this occasion, “ey 


and expressed great astonishment that the Lacede- 
monians, who were themselves avowed enemies of 
tyranny, and professed the greatest abhorrence for all 
arbitrary government, should desire to establish, it 


elsewhere: he exposed to their view, in the fullest 
light, all the cruel and horrid effects of tyrannical — 


government, which his own country, Corinth, had but 
very lately felt by woful experience. 
deputies applauded his discourse, and were of his 
opinion. 
had no other effect than to discover the base jealousy 


of the Lacedemonians, and to cover them with shame _ 


and confusion. 


Hippias, defeated of his hopes, retired into Asia ‘to 
Artaphernes, governor of Sardis for the king of 


Persia, whom he endeavoured by every method to 


engage in a war against Athens; representing to him | 


that the capture of so rich and powerful a city would _ 
render him master of all Greece. Artaphernes here- 


upon required of the Athenians that they would re- — 
instate Hippias in the government; to which they — 
made no other answer, than a downright and absolute — 


refusal. This was the original ground and occasion ot 


the wars between the Persians and the Greeks, which’ 


will be related in a succeeding part of this history. 


* Her name, Lezna, signifies lioness. 


The coe of the > 


Thus the enterprise came to nothing; and. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


_{LLUSTRIOUS MEN WHO DISTINGUISHED THEMSELVES IN 
<5 THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


I Been with the poets, as being the most ancient. 
= Homer, the most celebrated and illustrious of all 
the poets, is he of whom we have the least knowledge, 
either with respect to the country where he was born, 
_ or the time in which he lived. Among the seven 
cities of Greece that contended for the honour of 
having given him birth, Smyrna seems to have the 
best title to that glorious distinction. 

es * Herodotus tells us, that Homer wrote four. hun- 

ae dred years before his time, that is, three hundred and 
_ forty years after the taking of Troy; for Herodotus 
_ flourished seven hundred and forty years after that 





Sid > 865 | 








expedition. 4 
ce Some authors have pretended that he was called 
Homer, because he was born blind. Velleius Pater- 
-__culus rejects this story with contempt. * “ If any 
5 man,” says he, “ believes that Homer was born blind, 
____ he must have lost all his senses.” Indeed, according 
to the observation of ‘ Cicero, Homer’s works are 
rather pictures than poems, so perfectly does he paint 


= to the life, and set the images of every thing he under- 
_ takes to describe before the eyes of the reader; and 
_he seems to have been intent upon introducing all the 
most delightful and agreeable objects that nature 
affords into his writings, and making them in a man- 
ner pass in review before his readers. 
{What is most astonishing in this poet is, that 
___ being the first,,at least of those that are known, who 
applied himself to that kind of poetry which is the 
most sublime and difficult of all, he should however 
- soar so high, and with such rapidity, as to carry it at 
-__ once to the utmost perfection; which seldom or never 
____ happens in-other arts, but by slow degrees, and after 
a long series of years. 
_ The kind of poetry we are speaking of is the Epic, 
so called from the Greek word roc; because it is an 
~ action related by the poet. The subject of this poem 
__ must be great, instructive, serious, containing only one 
__ principal event, to which all the rest must refer and 
_ be subordinate; and this principal action must have 
____ passed in a certain space of time, which must not ex- 
_ ceed a year at most. 
' Homer has composed two poems of this kind, the 
fliad and the Odyssey: the subject of the first is the 
anger of Achilles, so pernicious to the Greeks, when 
_they besieged Ilion or Troy; and that of the second 
is the voyages and adventures of Ulysses, after the 
taking of that city. — 
‘ee e Lib. ii. c. 53. A. M. 3160. 
B54.  fTuscul. Quest. 1. v. n. 114. €Plin. 1. xvii. c. 5. 
Ibid. 1. vii. c. 29. 1Quin. 1. x. c. 1. kEclog. vi. ver. 70. 
- * * Quem si quis cecum geuitum putat, omnibus sensibus orbus 
" - est.” Paterc. 1. i. c. 5. 
 ¢ © Clarissimum deinde Homeri illuxit ingenium, sine exemplo 


ea maXimum: qui magnitudine operis, et fulgore carminum, solus 
+ appellari poeta meruit. In quo hoc maximum est, quod neque 
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It is remarkable, that no nation in the world, hows . 
ever learned and ingenious, has ever produced any 
poems comparable to his; and that whoever have at _ 


tempted works of that kind, have all taken their plan 


and ideas from Homer; borrowed all their rules {from — 


him; made him their model; and have only succeeded 
in proportion to their success in copying him. The 
truth is, Homer was an original genius, and fit for 
others to be formed upon: § Fons mgeniorum Home- 
rus. [Homer the fountain of genius. ] 
All the greatest men and the most exalted geniuse 

who have appeared for these two thousand and five or 
six hundred years, in Greece, Italy, and elsewhere; 
those whose writings we are still forced to admire; 
who are still our masters, and who teach us to think, 






to reason, to speak, and to write; all these, says — 


t Madame Dacier, acknowledge Homer to be the 
greatest of poets, and look upon his poems as the 
model on which all succeeding poets should form their 
taste and judgment. After all this, can there be any 
man so conceited of his own talents, be they never so 
great, as reasonably to presume, that his decisions 
should prevail against such an universal concurrence 
of opinion in persons of the most distinguished abilities 
and characters? 

So many testimonies, so ancient, so uniform, and so 


universal, entirely justify Alexander the Great’s fa-— 


vourable judgment of the works of Homer; which 
he looked upon as the “ most excellent and valuable 
production of the human mind ;” © pretiosissumum hu- 
mani animi opus. 

1 Quintilian, after having passed a magnificent en- 


comium upon Homer, gives us a just idea of his — 


character and manner of writing in these few words: 


“‘ Hunc nemo in magnis sublimitate, in parvis proprie-- 


tate superaverit. Idem letus ac pressus, jucundus et 
gravis, tum copia tum brevitate mirabilis.” In great 
things, no one has excelled him for sublimity; and in 
small, for propriety. Diffuse and concise, pleasant 
and grave, equally admirable for copiousness and for 
brevity. : 

Hesiop. The most common opinion is, that he was 
contemporary with Homer. It is said, he was born at 
Cume, a town in Aolis, but that he was brought up 
at Ascra, a little town in Beeotia, which has since 
passed for his native country. 
the old man of Ascra. We know little or nothing of 
this poet, except by the few remaining poems which 
he has left, all in hexameter verse; which are, Ist, 
The Works and Days; 2dly, The Theogony, or the 
genealogy of the gods; 3dly, The Shield of Hercules: 
of which last, some doubt whether it was written by 
Hesiod. 


eee 
primus auctor fuerit, in eo perfectissimum, preter Homerum et 
Archilochum reperiemus.’’—Pre-eminent, and without model the 
greatest, shone the genius of Homer; who, by the magnitude of 
his works and the splendour of his poems, alone deserves the ap- 
pellation of poet. Whose greatest praise is, that no one preceded 
him, whom he might imitate ; neither is any one to be found after 
him, who is able to imitate him: nor shall we find any other most 


perfect in that species of poetry of which himself was the founder, 


except Homer and Archiochus. Vell. Pater. ].i. c. 5. ~ 
¢ In Homer’s life, which is prefixed to her translation of the Hiad. 


« Thus Virgil calls him | 
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an Days, Hesiod eis of Caealtes ; which re- 
uirés, besides a great deal of labour, a due observation 
of times, seasons, and days. ‘This poem is full of ex- 
cellent sentiments and maxims for the conduct of life. 
He begins it with a short but lively description of 
two sorts of disputes; the one fatal to mankind, the 
source of quarrels, discords. and wars; and the other 
3 antinitely useful and beneficial to men, as it sharpens 
a their wits, excites a noble and generous emulation 
_ among them, and prepares the way for the invention 
and improvement of arts and sciences. He then 
_ makes an admirable description of the four different 
ages of the world; the golden, the silver, the brazen, 
s -and the iron age. The persons who lived in the 
_ golden age, are those whom Jupiter after their death 
turned into so many * Genii or spirits, and then ap- 
_ pointed them as guardians over mankind, giving 
_ them a commission to go up and down the earth in- 
_ visible to men, and to observe all their good and evil 
actions. 

_ This. poem was Virgil’s model in composing his 
_ Georgics, as he himself acknowledges in this verse : 














_ Ascreumque cano Romana per oppida carmen.! 
And sing the Ascrzean verse to Roman swains. 
The choice made by these two illustrious poets of 
— this subject for the exercise of their muse, shows in 
- what honour the ancients held agriculture, and the 
feeding of cattle, the two innocent sources of the 
wealth and plenty of a country. . It is much to be 
_ deplored, that in after ages a taste so agreeable to 
nature, and so well adapted to the preservation of 
-innocence of manners, should have gone to decay. 
_ Avarice and luxury have entirely depressed it. 
™« Nimirum alii subiere ritus, circaque alia mentes 
ye ominum detinentur. et avaritiz tantum artes co- 
— luntur.” 

2. The Theogony of Hesiod, and the poems of 
_.Homer, may be looked upon as the surest and most 
- authentic archives and monuments of the theology 
_ of the ancients, and of the opinion they had of their 
_ gods. For we are not to suppose, that these poets 
__ were the inventors of the fables which we read in 
_ their writings. They only collected and transmitted 

to posterity the traces of the religion which they 
_ found established, and‘which prevailed in their time 
and country. 

_.. 3. The Shield of Hercules is a separate fragment 

aie poem, wherein it is pretended that Hesiod cele- 
: _ brated the most illustrious heroines of antiquity: and 
_ it bears that title, because it contains, among other 


“1Geor. |. ii. v. 176. 
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+ ‘Summa in hoc vis elocutionis, cum valide tum breves vi- 
brantesque sententia, plurimum sanguinis atque nervorum.” 
Quin. |. x. c. 1, 

| ‘Ut Aristophani Archilochi iambus, sic epistola longissima 
que optima videtur.”? Cic. Epist. xi. ], 16. ad Atticum. 

“¢ Lacedzmonii libros Archilochi e civitate sua exportari jus- 
nt, aued corum parum verecundam ac pudicam lectionem ar- 
_ Noluerunt enim ea liberorum suorum animos imbui, 
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_things, a 168 description t the shield oe Hietedien % 
concerning whom the same poem relates a parheniee 


adventure. 


The poetry of Hesiod, in those sane that are — 


susceptible of ornament, is very elegant and delight- 


ful, but not so sublime and lofty as that of Homer. — 
Quintilian “ gives him the palm in the middle man- 
"“Datur ei palma in illo medic 


ner of writing.” 
dicendi genere.” 
+ ARCHILOCHUs. 


time of Candaules, king of Lydia. 
vantage in common with Homer, according to Vel- 


The poet Archilochus, born in 
Paros, inventor of the lambic verse. lived in the _ 
He has this ad- — 





leius Paterculus, that he carried at once that kind of 


poetry which he invented to a very great perfec- 
tion. 


are composed of one short and one long syllable. 
The Iambic verse, such as it was invented by Archi- 


The feet which gave their name to these. 
verses, and‘ which at first were the only sort used, 


lochus, seems very proper for a vehement and ener- 


getic style: accordingly we see, that Horace, speak- 
ing of this poet, says, that it was his anger, or rather — 


his rage, that armed him with his Iambiecs, for the 
exercising and exerting of his vengeance. 


‘¢ Archilochum proprio rabies armavit Iambo.” Art. Poet 
*¢ Archilochus, with fierce resentment warm’d, 


Was with his own severe iambics arm’d.”” FRANcIs, 


And { Quintilian says, “ he had an uncommon force | 


of expression, was full of bold thoughts, and of those 
strokes that are concise, but keen and piercing 5 ina 
word, his style was strong and nervous.” The || long- 
est of his poems were said to be the best. 


the same of his friend Abems! s letters. 

° The verses of Archilochus were extremely biting 
and licentious; witness those he wrote against Ly- 
cambus his father-in-law, which drove him to despair. 
For this double § reason, his poetry, excellent as it 
was in other respects, was banished out of Sparta, as 
being more likely to corrupt the hearts and morals of 
young people, than to be useful in cultivating their 
understanding. We have only some very short frag- 
ments remaining of this poet. 


books which they thought young persons should be 
permitted to read, is highly worth our notice, and 
will rise up in. condemnation against many Chris- 
tians. 
Hipponax. 
nalized himself some years after Archilochus, in the 
ne plus moribus noceret, quam ingeniis prodesset. Itaque maxi- 
mum poetam, aut certe summo proximum, quia domum sibi invi- 


sam obscznis maledictis laceraverat, carminum exilio mulctarunt.” 
—The Lacedemonians ordered. the books of Archilochus to be 


transported from the city, because they deemed the reading of 


them very little promotive of modesty and decency. They were 
unwilling that the minds of their sons should be imbued with 
them, lest it should more injure their morals, than improve their 
talents. Thus the greatest poet, or certainly next to the greatest, 
they punished with the banishment of his works, because he had 
thrown out obscene reproaches against a family that was odious te 
him. Vel. Pat. 1. vi c. 3 





The world — 
have passed, the same judgment upon the orations of — 
Demosthenes and Cicero; the latter of whom says 


Such a niceness ina 
heathen people, with regard to the quality of the — 


This poet was of Ephesus, and sig- 
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_ them as two poets equally dangerous. 
logia* there are three or four epigrams, which de- 


ments. 





sane kind a poetry, and with the same force and 
vehemence. He was * ugly, little, lean, and slender. 
Two celebrated sculptors, who were brothers, Bupa- 
lus and Athenis, (some call the latter Anthermus,) 
diverted themselves at his expense, and. represented 
him in a ridiculous form. It is dangerous to attack 
satiric poets. Hipponax retorted their pleasantry 
with such keen strokes of satire, that they hanged 
themselves out of mortification: others say they only 
quitted the city of Ephesus, where Hipponax lived. 
His malignant pen did not spare even those to whom 
he owed his lifé. How monstrous was this! Horace ft 
joins. Hipponax with Archilochus, and represents 
In the Antho- 


scribe Hipponax as terrible, even after his death. 
They admonish travellers “to avoid his tomb, as a 


_ place from whence a dreadful hail perpetually pours,” 


Hevye TOY yaXalerh radov, roy dotaroy. °° Fuge grandinan- 


_ tem tumulum, horrendum.” 


It is thought he invented the Scazon verse, in 
which the Spondee is used instead of the Jambus in 


the sixth foot of the verse that bears that name. 


SresicHorus. He was of Himera, a city in Sicily, 
and excelled in Lyric poetry, as did those other poets 
of whom we are going to speak. Lyric poetry is 
that, the verses of which, digested into odes and 
stanzas, were sung to the lyre, or to other like instru- 
Stesichorus flourished betwixt the 37th and 
47th Olympiad. * Pausanias, after many other fa- 


bles, relates, that Stesichorus having been punished 


with the loss of sight for his satirical verses against 


_ Helen, did not recover it, till he had retracted his 
_ invectives, by writing another’ ode contrary to the 
_ first; which latter kind of ode is since called Palino- 


dia. Quintilian { says, “that he sung of wars and 


illustrious heroes, and that he’ supported apn the 
_ lyre all the dignity and majesty of epic poetry.” 


Aucman. He was of Lacedemon, or, as some will 


have it, of Sardis in Lydia, and lived much about the 


same time as Stesichorus. 
author of amorous verses. 


rAnthol.1. iii. *Paus.in Lacon. p. 200. Herod. 1. v. c.. 95. 
~Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. i. n. 15. x Pheedr. 1. iv. 

* “¢ Hipponacti notabilis vultus foeditas erat : quamobrem ima- 
ginem ejus lascivia jocorum ii proposuere tidentium circulis. Quod 
Hipponax indignatus amaritudinem carminum distrinxit in tantum, 
ut credatur aliquibus ad laqueum eos impulisse: quod falsum est.” 
Plin. 1. xxxvi. c.'5. 


Some make him the first 


t *¢ In malos asperrimus 
Parata tollo cornua : 
Qualis Lycambz spretus infido gener, 
Aut acer hostis Bupalo.”? Epod. vi. 


&¢ Fierce as Archilochus I glow, 


Like Hipponax a deadly foe.” FRANCIS. 


{ Stesichorum, quam sit ingenio validus, materia quoque osten- 
dunt, maxima bella, et clarissimos canentem duces, et epici car- 
minis onera lyra sustinentem. L. x. c.-1. 


] Tecum Philippos et celerem fugam 
Sensi, relicta non bene parmula. 


6¢ With thee I saw Philippi’s plain, 
Its fatal rout, a fearful scene ! 
- And dropp’d, alas! th’ inglorious shield.” 


Hor. Od. vii. ]. 2. 


FRANCIS, 
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_ Atczus. He was ie at Mitylene i in 1 Lesbos: . 
is from him that the Alcaic verse derived its name. 


He was a professed enemy to the tyrants of Lesbos, 
and particularly to Pittacus, against whom he per- 


petually inveighed in his verses. * It is said of him, 
that being once in battle, he was seized with such 
fear and terror, that he threw down his arms, and 
ran away. 
same account of himself. Poets do not value them 
selves so much upon prowess as upon wit. § Quin 
tilian says, “ that the style of Alczeus was close, mag 
nificent, and chaste; and that he very much resem- 
bled Homer; 2 

SimonipEs. ‘This poet was a native of Ceos, an 
island.in the Augean sea. He continued to flourish 
at the time of Xerxes’s expedition. He ** excelled 
principally in elegy. ‘The invention of local memory 
isascribed to him, of which I have spoken elsewhere.|t 
At twenty-four years of age he disputed for, and 
carried, the prize of poetry. 

« The answer he gave a prince, who asked him 
what God was, is much celebrated. 
was Hiero, king of Syracuse. 
day to consider the question proposed to him. On 
the morrow he asked two days; and whenever he 
was called upon for his answer, he still doubled the 
time. The king, surprised at this behaviour, demanded 
his reason for it: It is, replied Simonides, “ because 


the more I consider the question, the more obscure it — 
seems :” “ Quia quanto diutius considero, tanto mihi | 
The answer was wise, if it 


res viditur obscurior.” 


proceeded from the high idea which he conceived of 


the Divine Majesty; which tf no understanding can 


comprehend, nor any tongue express. 

* After having travelled through many cities of 
Asia, and amassed considerable wealth by celebrating 
in his verses the praise of those who were capable of 
rewarding him well, he embarked for the island of 
Ceos, his native country. The ship was cast away. 
Every one endeavoured to save what he could. 
Simonides did not encumber himself with any thing; 
and when he was asked the reason for it, he replied, 


§ In eloquendo brevis et magnificus et diligens, plerumque Ho- - 


mero similis. 


** Sed ne relictis, Musa procax, jocis 
Cee retractes munera nenie. 


Meestius lacrymis Simonideis. 


Horat. 
Catull. 


tt Method of Teaching and Studying the Belles Lettres, 

tf} “ Certe hoc est Deus, quod et cum dicitur, non potest dici* 
cum eestimatur, non potest zstimari; cum comparatur, non potest 
comparari 5 cum definitur, ipsa definitione crescit.”°—This truly. 
is God; which, when spoken of, cannot be told; when reck= 
oned, cannot be estimated ; when compared, cannot be equalled : 
when defined, enlarges by definition itself. St. Aug. serm. de 
temp. cix. 

“ Nobis ad intellectum pectus augustum est. 
(Deum) digne zstimamus, 


Et ideo see eam 
dum inestimabilem dicimus. | Eloquar 
quemadmodum sentio. Magnitudinem Dei qui se putat nosse, 
minuit: qui non vult minuere, non novit.”’—Our breast is narrow 
in understanding ; and therefore we reckon worthily of him, [God,]} 
when we say that he is inestimable. ! will speak as I feel ;—he 
diminishes the greatness of. God, who thinks that he hath known 
it; and he, who does not wish to diminish it, hath nat ~aown it 
Minut. Felix. “ys 


|| Horace has thought fit to give us the” 


That prince | 
‘The. poet desired a 
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LI possess i is Aisa me:” Mecum, wane ‘mea sunt 
a. Several of the company were drowned, be- 
overwhelmed by the weight of the things ‘they 
attempted to save, and those who got to shore were 
plundered by thieves. All that escaped went to 
lazomene, which was not far from the place where 
e vessel was lost. One of the citizens, who loved 
arning, and had read the poems of Simonides with 
great admiration, was exceedingly pleased, and 
thought it an honour to receive him into his house. 
He supplied him abundantly with necessaries, whilst 
the rest were obliged to beg through the city. The 
poet, upon meeting them, did not forget to observe 
_ how justly he had answered them in regard to his 
Eefiects: “ Dixit, inquit, mea mecum esse cuncta; vos 
- quod rapuistis, perit.”—-I told you, says he, that all I 
_ possessed was about me;—what you brought away, 
has perished. 
He was reproached with having dishonoured poetry 
j _ by his avarice, in making his pen venal, and not com- 
_ posing any verses till he had agreed on the price to 
_he paid for them. 7In Aristotle, we finda proof of 
_ this, which does him no honour. A person who had 
3 won the prize in the chariot races, desired Simonides 
_ to compose a song of triumph upon that subject. The 
poet, not thinking the reward suflicient, replied, that 
_he could not treat it well. This prize had been won 
by mules, and he pretended that animal did not af- 
ford the proper matter for praise. Greater offers 
were made him, which ennobled.the mule; and the 
poem was made. Money has long had power to 
< bestow nobility and beauty : 














~En genus et formam regina pecunia donat. 
7 ; Lo! rank and form the goddess money gives. 


“As this animal is ‘generated between a she-ass and a 
_ horse, the poet, as Aristotle observes, considered them 
_ at first only on the base side of their pedigree. 
money made him take them in the other light, and 
he styled them, “illustrious foals of rapid steeds :” 
& — deorddwy Suyarpec immu. 
- Sappno. She was of the same place, and lived at 
“the same time with Alczus. 
its name from her. She composed a considerable 
_ number of poems, of which there are but two remain- 
ing: these are sufficient to satisfy us that the praises 
given her in all ages, for the beauty, pathetic softness, 
_ numbers, harmony, and infinite graces of her poetry, 
are not without foundation.. Asa further proof of her 
merit, she was called the Tenth Muse; and the people 
of Mitylene engraved her image upon their money. 
It were to be wished, that the purity of her manners 
had been equal to the beauty of her genius: and that 
she had not dishonoured her sex La) her vices and ir- 
_ regularities. 
_ Awacreon. This poet was of Teos, a city of Ionia. 
He lived in the 72d Olympiad. “*Anacreon spent a 






















: sRhet. 1. iii, c. 2. *Herod. |. iii. c. 121. 
In ieee p. 228, 229, «Lib. i. de Nat. Deor. n. 25. 
@Plin. lib, xxxvi. car 12. 
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But. 


The sapphic verse took: 





great part of his time at the court of Polycrates, that 
fortunate tyrant of Samos; and not. only 


all his pleasures, but was of his council. .> Plato tells 
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shared in: - 


us, that Hipparchus, one of the sons of Pisistratus,, 


sent a vessel of fifty oars to Anacreon, and wrote him 


a most obliging letter, entreating- him to come to — 
Athens, where his excellent works would be esteemed ~ 
It is said,.the only — 
study of this poet was joy and pleasure: ‘and. those | 
remains we have of his poetry sufficiently confirm it. _ 


and relished as they deserved. 


We see plainly in all his verses, that his hand writes. 
what his heart feels and dictates. - 


been more noble. 
THESPIS. 


of the tragic poets. 


Of the Wise Men of Greece. 2 


These men are too famous in antiquity to be omitted 
Their lives are written by — 


in this present history. 
Diogenes Laertius. 


Tuates, the Milesian. If Cicero * is to be believed, 


Thales was acknowledged by the other wise men, as 


the most illustrious of the seven. It was he that laid: 
the first foundations of philosophy in Greece, and gave 


rise to the sect called the Ionic sect; because he, the 


founder of it, was of Ionia. ~ 


¢He Held water to be the first principle of ae 
things; and that God was that intelligent being, by 


whom all things were formed from water. The first 


of these opinions he had borrowed from the Egyptians, | age 
who, seeing the Nile to be the cause of the fertility of. 
all their lands, might easily imagine from thence, that ck: 


water was the principle of all things. 


He was the first of the Greeks that studied: adios: 


nomy. He had exactly foretold the time of the eclipse 
of the sun that happened in the reign of  Astyages 
king of Media, of which mention has been made al-: 
ready. 


He was also the first that fixed the term and dura- - : 


tion of the solar year among the Grecians. By com- 


It is impossible to ~ 
express the elegance and delicacy of his poems: — 
nothing could be more estimable, had their ele 


He was the first inventor of tragedy. T= 
defer speaking of him, till I come to give some acecpay ase 


paring the size of the sun’s body with that of the © 


moon, he thought he had discovered, that the body of | a 


the moon was in solidity but the 720th part-of the 
sun’s body, and consequently, that the solid body of 


the sun was above 700 times larger than the solid 


body of the moon. ‘This computation is very far from 


the truth; as the sun’s solidity exceeds, not only 700 


times, but. many millions of times, the moon’s magni- 
tude or solidity. But we know, that in all these mat- 
ters, and particularly in that of which we are now 
speaking, the first observations and discoveries were 
very imperfect. 

“When Thales travelled into Beypli he discovered 


—== 





* “Princeps Thales, unus e septem cui sex reliquos concessisse 
ptimas ferunt.” Lib. iv. Acad. Quest. n. 118. 


ae se 





lated of him. 


_nad done well or ill. 








an easy and certain method for taking the exact bight 
of the pyramids, by observing the time when the 


the body itself. 
-* To show that philosophers were not so destitute, as 


_ shadow of our body is equal in length to the height of 


~ some people imagine, of that sort of talents and ca- 


pacity which is proper. for business, and that they 
would be as successful.as others in growing rich, if 
they thought fit to apply themselves to that pursuit, he 


bought the fruit of all the olive-trees in the territory 
__ of Miletus before they were in blossom. ‘The profound 
_ knowledge he had of nature had probably enabled 
him to foresee that the year would be extremely fer- 
tile. It proved so in fact; and he made a considerable 
: ~ profit by his bargain. 


‘He used to thank the gods for three things: that 


aes he was born a reasonable creature, and not a beast; a 
man, and not a woman; a Greek, and not a Bar pias 
Upon his mother’s pressing him to marry when he 
“was young, he told her, it was then too soon; and 


after several years were elapsed, he. told her, it was 


then too late. 


' As he was one day: walking, and very attentively 


; = contemplating the stars, he chanced to fall into a 
5 ‘ditch. 


Ha! says a good old woman that was by, 
how. will you perceive what passes in the heavens, 


and what is so infinitely above your head, if you 
: cannot see what is just at your feet, and before your 


hose ?. 
- * He was born in the first year of the 35th, and died 
the first year of the 58th Olympiad: consequently he 


lived to be above ninety years of age. 


- Soton. His life has been already related at length. 
Cuito. He was a Lacedemonian: very little is re- 
‘sop asking him one day, how Jupiter 


employed himself? “In humbling those,” says he, 


: —* that exalt themselves, and exalting those that abase 
themselves.” 


- He died of joy at Pisa, upon seeing his son win the 
prize at boxing, in the Olympic games. He said. 
when he was dying, that. he was not conscious to him- 
self of having committed any fault during the whole 
course of his life; (an opinion well becoming the 


-oride and blindness of a heathen philosopher,) unless 
_ 4 was once, when he made use of a little dissimula- 


«ion and evasion, in giving judgment in favour of a 
«iend ; in which action he did not know whether he 
He died about the 52d Olym- 
piad. . 
Pirracus. He was of Mitylene, acity of Lesbos. 
Joining with the brothers. of Alczeus, the famous Lyric 
poet, and with Alczus himself, who was at the head of 
the exiled party, he drove the tyrant who had usurped 


“the government out of that island. 


The inhabitants of Mitylene being at war with the 
Athenians, gave Pittacus the command of the army. 
To spare the blood of his fellow-citizens, he offered to 
fight Phrynon, the enemy’s general, in single combat. 
The « challenge was accepted. Pittacus was victorious; 
ar pdt *Cic. lib. i. de Divin. n. 111. 


{In Cony. sept. sap. E 
® A. M..3457, . Before J, C, 547, 








Vand killed his adversary... 
gratitude, with unanimous consent conferred the 
sovereignty of the city upon him; which he ace epted, 
and behaved himself with so much. moderation and © 
wisdom, that he was always respected and beloved By: 
his subjects. = 

In the mean time Alcaeus, who was a declared enemy 


to all tyrants, did not spare Pittacus in his verses, 
notwithstanding the mildness of his government and 
temper, but inveighed severely against ium. 
poet fell afterwards into Pittacus’s hands, who was so. 
far from taking revenge, that he gave him his liberty, 
and showed by that act of clemency and Benerosity, 
that he was only a tyrant in name. 

After having “governed ten years with great equity 
and wisdom, he voluntarily resigned his authority, and — 
retired. { He used to say, “that the proof of a good — 
government was to engage the subjects, not to be - 
afraid of their prince, but to. be afraid for him.” It 
was a maxim with him, that no man should ever give _ 
himself the liberty of speaking ill of a friend, or even 
ofan enemy. He died in the 52d Olympiad. 

Bias. We know but very little of Bias. He 
obliged Alyattes, king of Lydia, by a stratagem, to 
raise the siege of Priene, where he was born. The 
city was hard pressed with famine ; upon which he 
caused two mules to be fattened, and contrived a 
way to have them pass into the enemy’s camp. The 
good condition they were in astonished the king. 
who thereupon sent deputies into the city, upon pre- 
tence of offering terms of peace, but really to observe 
the state of the town and peuple. Bias guessing — 
their errand, had ordered the granaries to be filled” 
with great heaps of sand, and. those heaps to be 
co- ered with corn. When the deputies returned, 
aid madé report to the king, of the great plenty of 


The Maylene a oul: tof 


The 


; 


“a 
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provisions they had seen in the city, he hesitated no 


longer, but concluded a treaty, and raised the siege. 
t One of the maxims Bias particularly taught and 


recommended, was, “to do all the good we can, and _ 


ascribe all the glory of it to the gods.” 
Cieorutus. We know as little of him as of ihe 
former. 


of Rhodes; or, as some will have it, in Caria. He 


invited Solon to come and live with him, when P.sis 


tratus had usurped the sovereignty of Athens. 


Perianper. He is numbered among the wise men, — 


though he was a tyrant of Corinth. . When he had_ 


first made himself master of that city, he wrote to, _ 


Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, to know what mea- 


sures he should take with his new acquired subjects. 


The latter, without any other answer, led the messcn- 
ger into a field of wheat, where in walking along he 
beat down with his cane all the ears of.corn tha 
were higher than the rest. Periander perfectly well. 
understood the méaning of this enigmatical answer 
which was a tacit intimation to him, that, in order 


He was born at Lindos, a town in the isle _ 


z 


to secure his own life, he should cut off the most 


‘ But, if we 


t Ft ré¢ brnndec 6 aoywy mapackevacus poBetobae vw abrov. OX 
brio avrs. Plut. in Cony. sept. sap. p. 152. 
f "Ort dy ayabdy xparrne, ‘el Jee avaneure. yes 


powerful of the Corinthian citizens. 














aye te! wrote circular letters to all chau wise men, 
inviting them to pass some time with him at Corinth, 
s they had. done the year before at Sardis with 
‘reesus. Princes in those days thought themselves 
much honoured, when they could have such guests in 
their houses. ° Plutarch describes an entertainment 
~ which Periander gave these illustrious guests ; and ob- 
_ serves, at the same time, that the decent simplicity 
of it, adapted to the taste and character of the per- 
sons ‘entertained, did him much more honour than 
greatest magnificence could have done. The 
_ subject of their discourse at table was sometimes 
perave and serious, and sometimes pleasant and gay. 
One of the company proposed this question: Which 
is the most perfect popular governnient? That, an- 
- swered Solon, Where an injury done to any private 
citizen is such to the whole body: that, says Bias, 
‘Where the Jaw has no superior: that, says Thales, 
Where the inhabitants are neither too rich, nor too 
poor: that, says Anacharsis, Where virtie is ho- 
puored, and vice detested: says Pittacus, Where dig- 
_ nities are always conferred upon the virtuous, and 
never upon the wicked: says Cleobulus, Where the 
i citizens fear blame more than punishment: says 
Chilo, Where the laws are more regarded, and have 
- fore authority than the orators. From all these 
- opinions, Periander concluded, that the most perfect 
pe cpiler government would be that which came near- 
est to aristocracy, where the sovereign authority is 
-Todged in the hands of a few men of honour and 
:. virtue. 
+ Whilst these wise men were aieinltea together at 
ae Pesiander’s court, a courier arrived from Amasis 
y king of Egypt, with a letter for Bias, with whom that 
king kept a close correspondence., The purport of 
this letter was to consult him how he should answer 
a proposal made him by the king of Ethiopia, of his 
_ drinking up the sea; in which case the Ethiopian 
king promised to resign to him a certain number of 
ities in his dominions : but if he did not do it, then 
he, Amasis, was to give up the same number of his 
cities to the king of Ethiopia. It was usual in those 
_ days for princes “to propound such enigmatical and 
_ puzzling questions to one another. Bias answered 
him directly, and advised him to accept the offer, on 
condition that the king of Ethiopia would stop all 
the rivers that flow into the sea; for the business was 
only to drink up the sea, and hot the rivers. We 
_ find an answer to the same effect ascribed to sop. 
_ I must not here forget to take notice, that these 
ise men, of whom | have been speaking, were all 
lovers of poetry; and composed verses themselves, 
ome of them a considerable number, upon subjects 
of morality and policy, which are certainly topics 
1 worthy of the Muses. 4 Solon, however, is re- 
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eIn Conv. sept. sap. 
eJliad, lib. n. v. 6. 

as Plut. | in Conv. sept. sap. p. 155. 

ah Bee ille e Phrygia fabulator, haud immerito sapiens ex- 
nat st: gone quae pelts sacra suasuque erant, non hi severe, 


0s: Laert. in vit. Periand. 











isan foe ering written some Acentfous” verses | 2 
which may teach us what judgment we ought to form 


of these pretended wise men of the pagan world. 
Instead of some of these seven wise men which ]} 
have mentioned, some people have substituted others: 
as Anacharsis, for example, Myso, Epimenides, Phe- 
recydes. The first of these is the most eh ip 
story. 
ANACHARSIS. 


Long before Solon’s time, the No es 





mades in Scythia were in great reputation for their — mae 


simplicity, frugality, temperance, and justice. °* He — 
Anacharsis was_ 


mer calls them a very just. nation. 
one of these Scythians, and of the royal family. A 


certain Athenian, once having reproached him with See ee 


| his country: My country, you think, replied Ana 
_charsis, is*no great honour to me; ae you, Sir, are 
no great honour to your country. 


profound knowledge, and great experience, made 
him pass for one of the seven wise men. He wrote 
a treatise in verse upon the military art, and com- 
posed another tract on the laws of Scythia. 

He used to make visits to Solon. 


His good sense, 


It was in con- 
versation with him that he compared laws tocob- 


webs, which entangle only little flies, whilst wasps “as 


and hornets break through them. 


Being inured to the austere and poor Jife of the = 


Scythians, he set little value upon riches. 


Cresus 


invited him to come and see him, and without doubt 


hinted to him, that he was able to mend his fortune 
“ T have no occasion for your gold,” said the Scythiar. 
in his answer: “I came into Greece only te enrich 


my mind, and improve my understanding ; } shall be — as 


very well satisfied, if I return into my own country, 3 eS 


not with an addition to my wealth, but with an in- 
crease of knowledge and virtue.” However, Ama- 
charsis accepted the invitation, and went. to that 
prince’s court. 

‘ We have already observed that sop was much 


surprised and dissatisfied at the cold and indifferent — ss ; 
manner in which Solon. viewed the magnificence of 


the palace, and the vast treasures of Croesus; heeawse 


it was the master, and not the house, that the phi- : 
losopher wished to have reason to admire. “Cer-— 
tainly,” says Anacharsis to sop on,that eceasion, 


“you have forgotten your own fable of the fox and 
panther. The latter, as her highest merit, could 


only shew her fine skin,. beautifully _ marked and 


spotted with different colours; the fox’s skim, on the 
contrary, was very plain, but contained within it a 
treasure of subtilties and stratagems of infinite valee. 
This very image,” continued the Scythian, “shows 
me your own character. 
splendid outside, whilst you pay little or ne regard 
to what is truly the man; that is, to that whieh ts in 
him, and consequently properly his.” 

sop. I join sop with the wise mem of Greece, 
not only because he was often amongst. them, * but 
tion imperiose precepit et censuit, ut philosophis mos est, sed fes- 
tivos delectabilesque apologos commentus, res. sakabriter ae pros 
picienter animadversas, in mentes animosque homium, cum ardi- 


endi quadam illecebra induit.”"—sop, the fabwlist of Phrygia,, 
was not improperly called wise; since he digested and prescribed 


Hh 
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_ because he taught true wisdom with far more art 


than they, who teach it by rules and definitions. 
isop was by birth a Phrygian. He had abun- 
dance of wit; but was terribly deformed: he was 
short, hunch-backed, and horridly ugly in the face, 
having scarce the figure of a man; and for a very 
considerable time almost without the use of speech. 
As to his condition of life, he was a slave; and the 
merchant who had bought him found it very difhi- 
cult to get him off his hands, so extremely were 
people shocked at his unsightly figure and defor- 
__ The first master he had, sent him to labour in the 
field; whether it was that he thought him incapable 
of any better employment, or only to remove so dis- 
agreeable an object out of his sight. He was after- 
wards sold to a philosopher named Xanthus. 
Ushould never have done, should [ relate all the 


strokes of wit, the sprightly. repartees, and the arch 


and humorous circumstances of his words and be- 
haviour. One day his master designing to treat some 
of his friends, ordered A‘sop to provide the best of 
every thing he could find in the market. sop 
bought nothing but tongues, which he desired the 
cook to serve up with different sauces. When din- 
ner came, the first and second courses, the side 
dishes, and the removes, were tongues. Did IJ not 
_ order you, says Xanthus, in a viclent passion, to buy 
the best victuals the market afforded? And have [ 
not obeyed your orders? says. Msop. Js there any 
thing better than a tongue? Is not the tongue the 
bond of civil society, the key of sciences, and the 
_ organ of truth and reason? By means of the tongue 
cities are built;.and governments established and ad- 
_ ministered: with that men instruct, persuade, and 
preside in assemblies: it is the instrument by which 
we acquit ourselves of the chief of all our duties, the 
praising and adoring of the gods. Well, then, re- 
plied Xanthus, thinking to catch him, go to market 
again to-morrow, and buy me the worst of every 
thing; the same company will dine with me, and I 
have a mind to diversify my entertainment. sop 
the next day provided nothing but the very same 
dishes; telling his master that the tongue was the 
_ worst thing in the world. It is, says he, the instru- 
ment of all strife and contention, the fomenter of 
law-suits, and the source of divisions and, wars; it 
is the organ of error, of lies, calumny, and: blas- 
_ phemy. 

Msop found it very difficult to obtain his liberty. 
One of the first uses he made of it was to go to 
Croesus, who, on account of his great reputation and 
fame, had been long desirous to see him. The 
- those’things which ‘are usefal by way of advice and persuasion, not 
with severity and command, like the philosophers; but framing 
humorous and pleasing fables, by a. kind of allurement to hear, he 
instilled into the minds and hearts of men subjects of wholesome 


and provident reflection, Aul. Gell: Noct. Att. lib. ii. cap. 29. 
. &Pheedr. 1 1. fab. 2. Plat. in Pheedr.-p. 60. 





: iLib. ii. de Rep. p. 378. 

* 6 T]Ie quoque fabule, que, etiamsi originem non ab Ausopo 
acceperunt, (nam videtur earum primus auctor Hesiodus,) nomine 
tamen ASsopi maxime celebrantur, ducere animos solent, preci- 
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strange deformity of A’sop’s person shocked the king : : 


at first, and much abated the good opinion he had 
conceived of him. But the beauty of his mind soon - 
shone forth through the coarse veil that covered it; 
and Creesus found, as A‘sop said on another occa- 
sion, that we ought not to consider the form of the 
vessel, but. the quality of the liquor it contains. 

® He made several voyages into Greece, either for 
pleasure, or upon the affairs of Croesus. Being at 
Athens a short time after Pisistratus had usurped the 
sovereignty, and abolished the popular government, 
and observing that the Athenians bore this new yoke 
with great impatience, he repeated to them the fable 
of the frogs who demanded a king from Jupiter. 

It is doubted whether the fables of A’sop, such as 
we have them. are all his, at least in regard to the © 
expression. Great part of them are ascribed to Pla- 
nudes, who wrote his life, and lived in the fourteenth 
century. ; : 

sop is reckoned the author and inventor of this 
simple and natural.manner of conveying instruction 
by tales and fables; in which light Pheedrus speaks 
of him: 

‘¢ Msopus auctor quam materiam reperit, 
Hanc ego polivi versibus senariis.”? 


Subjects which Asop first invented, 
With measur’d verse I’ve ornamented. 

But the * glory of this invention is really due to 
the poet Hesiod; an invention which does not seem 
to be of any great importance, or extraordinary 
merit, and yet has been much esteemed and made 
use of by the greatest philosophers and ablest poli- 
ticians. " Plato tells us, that Socrates, a little before 
he died, turned some of /sop’s fables into verse ; 
‘and Plato himself earnestly recommends it to nurses 
to instruct their children in them betimes, in order 
to form their manners, and to inspire them early with 
the love of wisdom. 

Fables could never have been so universally 
adopted by all nations, as we see they have, if there © 
was not a vast fund of useful truths contained in 
them, and agreeably concealed under that plain and 
negligent disguise, in which their peculiar character 
consists. The Creator certainly designing to instruct. 
mankind by the very prospect of nature, has en- 
dowed the brute part of it with various instincts, in- 
clinations, and properties, to serve as so many pic- — 
tures in miniature to man of the several duties in- 
cumbent upon him; and to point out to him the 
good or evil qualities he ought to acquire or avoid. 
Thus has he given us, for instance, a lively image of 
meekness and innocence in the lamb; of fidelity and 
friendship in the dog; and on the contrary, of vio- 
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pue rusticorum et imperitorum: qui et simplicius que ficta sunt 
audiunt, et capti voluptate facilé iis quibus delectantur consenti- 
unt.”—Those. fables also,—which, although they did not derive _ 
their origin from sop, (for Hesiod seems to have been the ori- 

ginal author of them,) yet go under A’sop’s name,—ate wont to — 
attract the minds, principally of the rustic and illiterate; who — 
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both hear fictions with the more simplicity, and being captivated | 4 


by the pleasure, easily assent to the things with which they are 
ag 


pleased. Quintil. ]. v. c. 12. 

























ce Prayacity: end Shiclty in the vole, the dion, aad 
tzer; and so of the other species of animals; 
d all this he has designed, not-only as instruction, 


ifferent about those qualities in himself, which he 


utes themselves. 

_ This is a dumb language, which all nations under- 
_ stand: it is a sentiment engraven in nature, which 
_ every man carries about with him. sop was the 
first of all the profane writers who Jaid hold of and 
unfolded it, made happy applications of it, and at- 
cted men’s attention to this sort of simple and 


capacities, and equally adapted to persons of all ages 
and conditions. He was the first that, in order to 
give body and substance to virtues, vices, duties, and 
maxims of society, did, by an ingenious artifice 
and innocent fiction, invent the method of clothing 
_ them with graceful.and familiar images borrowed 
from nature, by giving language to brute beasts, and 
_ ascribing sense and reason to plants and trees, and 
a all sorts ‘of inanimate creatures. 
The fables of Asop are void of all ornament; but 
abound with good sense, and are adapted to the ca- 
pacity of children, for whom they are more particu- 
larly composed. Those of Phaedrus are in a style 
mewhat more elevated and diffused, but at the 
“same time have a simplicity and elegance, that very 
much resemble the Attic spirit and style in the plain 
‘way of writing, which was the finest and most deli- 
& “cate kind of composition in use among the Grecians. 
~ Monsieur de la Fontaine, who was very sensible that 
4 “the French tongue is not susceptible of the same 
elegant simplicity, has enlivened his fables with a 
- prightly and original turn of thought and expression, 
peculiar to himself, which no other person has yet 
een able to imitate. 
It is not easy to conceive, why * Seneca asserts as 
| fact, that the Romans in his time had never tried 
k De sera Numinis vindicta, p. 556, 557. 


1 Herod. 1. ji. c. 134, - mIbid. 1. ii. 
i §*Non audeo te usque eo producere, ut fabellas quoque et 

















_as a secret reproof to man, if he should be in- 


‘cannot forbear esteeming or detesting, even in the 


atural instruction, which is within the reach of-all : 
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|} dered themselves unworthy of his bounty. 


‘being descended from the persons who had bought 





their pens in this kind of composition. Were the 
fables of Phedrus unkn wn to him? 

* Plutarch relates the manner of Asop’s death. He 
went to Delphi, with a great quantity of gold and | 
silver, to offer, in the name of Croesus, a great sacrifice = 
to Apollo, and to give each inhabitant a f considerable — 
sum. A quarrel, which arcse between him and the ~ 
people of Delphi, occasioned him, after the sacrifice, = 
tosend back the money to Creesus, and to inform” 
him, that those for whom it was intended had ren= ~~ 
The, 
inhabitants of Delphi caused him to be condemned 
as guilty of sacrilege, and to be thrown down from 
the top ofa rock. The god, offended by this action, 
punished them with a plague and famine ; so that, to 
put an end to those evils, they caused it tobesignified 
in all the assemblies of Greece, that if any one, for 
the honour of ASsop, would come and claim vengeance 
for his death, they would give him satisfaction. ! At — 
the third generation, a man from Samos presented 
himself, who had no other relation to Asop than 
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that fabulist. "The Delphians made this man satisfac- a 
_ tion, and thereby delivered themselves from the pesti- 
lence and famine that distressed them. og 


The Athenians, those excellent judges of true glory, 
erected a noble statue to this learned and ingenious 
slave; to let all the people know, says ™ Phzdrus, that 
the ways of honour were open indifferently to all 
mankind, and that it was not to birth, but merit, they — 
paid so honourable a distinction. 
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“ Esopo ingentem statuam posueri i Attict, he ae 
Servumque collocarunt eterna in basi, Tee 3x z. el 
Patere honoris scirent ut cuncti viam, re 
Nec generi tribui, sed virtuti gloriam.” a 
A mighty statue the Athenians plac’d rs 
To sop, and the slave in marble based ; Pe 
That all might know the road to fame was free, sees 
Attain’d alone by merit, not degree. i + ee ee 
St ee ee Ye 
sopos logos intentatum Romanis ingeniis opus, solita tibi- Venus. oa 
tate connectas.” Senec, de Consol. ad Polyb. c. 27. oe 
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CHAPTER I. 


_ "HE HISTORY OF DARIUS, INTERMIXED WITH THAT OF 
Fa THE GREEKS. © 

) EFORE Darius came to be king, he was called 

At his accession he took the name of 

_ Darius, which, according to Herodotus, in the Persian 

__language signifies an avenger, or a man that defeats 

the schemes of another; probably because he had 

punished and put an end to the insolence of the Ma- 
gian ‘mpostor. He reigned thirty-six years. 


SECT. I. Darius’s marriages. The imposition of 
tributes. The insolence and punishment of Inta- 
phernes. -The death of Oretes. The story of De- 
mocedes a physician. The Jews permitted to carry 
on the building of their temple. - The generosity of 
Syloson rewarded. 


Berore Darius was elected king, he had married 
the daughter of Gobryas, whose name is not known. 
Artabarzanes, the eldest of the three sons whom he 
had by her, afterwards disputed the empire with 
Xerxes. 

» When Darius was seated on the throne, the better 
to secure himself therein, he married two of Cyrus’s 

daughters, Atossa and Aristona. The former had 
been wife to Cambyses, her own brother, and after- 
wards to Smerdis the magian, during the time he pos- 
sessed the throne. Aristona was still a virgin when 


«Herod. 1. vi. c. 98. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 2. 
, ‘Ibid. 1] iii, c. 88. A.M. 3483. Before J.C. 521. 














Darius married her; and of all his wives was the 
person he most loved. He likewise married Parmys, 
daughter of the true Smerdis, who was Cambyses’s 


brother, as also Phedyma, daughter to Otanes, by whose 


management the imposture of the magian was dis- _ 
covered. By these wives he had a great number of 
children of both sexes. : 


We have already seen, thai the seven conspirators 


who put the magian to death, uad agreed among them- 
: 


selves, that he whose horse, on a day appointed, first _ 
neighed, at the rising of the sun, should be declared _ 
king ; and that Darius’s horse, by an artifice of his 
groom, procured his master that honour. * The king. — 4 
desiring to transmit to future ages his gratitude for __ 
this signa] service, caused an equestrian statue to be 4 
set up, with this inscription: “ Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, acquired the kingdom of Persia by means _ 
of his horse, (whose name was inserted,) and of his 
groom, Oebares.” There is in this inscription, (in 
which we see the king is not ashamed to own himself 
indebted to his horse and his groom for so transcendent _ 
a benefaction as the regal diadem, when it was his in- 
terest, one would think, to have it considered as the _ 
fruits of a superior merit,) a simplicity and sincerity 
strikingly characteristic of those ancient times, and _ 
extremely remote from the pride and vanity of our 
own. oe 
‘One of the first cares of Darius, when he was 
setiled on the throne, was to regulate the state of the _ 
provinces, and to put his finances into good order. 
Before his time, Cyrus and Cambyses had contented 
themselves with receiving from the conquered nations a 
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h requiring a certain number of troops when they 
d occasion for them. But Darius perceived that it 
s impossible to preserve all the nations subject to 
him in peace and security, without keeping up regular 
forces; and equally impossible to maintain these forces, 
without assigning them a certain pay; or to be able 
_punctually to give them that pay, without laying taxes 
and impositions upon the people. 
In order therefore the better to regulate the ad- 
ministration of his finances, he divided the whole 
empire into twenty districts or governments, each of 
which was annuaily to pay a certain sum to the 
_ satrap appointed for that purpose. The natural 
5 subjects, that is, the Persians, were exempt from all 
_ imposts. Herodotus gives an exact enumeration of 
- these provinces, which may very much contribute to 
give usa just idea of the extent of the Persian em- 
- pire. 
: In Asia it comprehended all that now belongs to the 
_ Persians and Turks; in Africa, it took.in Egypt and 
"part of Nubia, as also the coasts of the-Mediterranean 
as far as the kingdom of Barca; in Europe, part of 
4 Thrace and Macedonia. But it must be observed, 
that in this vast extent of country, there were several 
2 nations which were only tributary, and not properly 
subjects to Persia; as is the case at this day with re- 
‘spect to the Turkish empire. 

_ © History observes, that Darius, in imposing these 
tributes, showed great wisdom and moderation. He 
_ sent.for the principal inhabitants of every province ; 
a ‘such as were best acquainted with the condition and 
ability of their country, and were interested in 
_ giving him a true and impartial account. He then 
_ asked them, if such and such sums, which he proposed 
_to each of them for their respective provinces, were 
“not too great, or did not exceed what they were able 
| to pay; his intention being, as he told them, not to 
__ oppress his subjects, but only to require such aids from 
hem as were proportioned to their incomes, and ab- 
olutely necessary for the defence of the state. They 
ll answered, that the sums he proposed were very 
easonable, and such as would not be burthensome to 
he people. The king, however, was pleased to abate 
one half, choosing rather to keep a great deal within 
bounds, than to risk a possibility of exceeding them. 
_. But notwithstanding this extraordinary moderation 
‘on. the king’s part, as there is something odious 
n all imposts, the Persians, who had given ‘the sur- 
ame of father to Cyrus, and of master to Camby- 
ses, thought fit to characterize Darius by that of * mer- 

chant. 

_ The several sums levied by the imposition of these 
tributes or taxes, as far as we can infer from the cal- 
ation of Herodotus, which is attended with great 
difficulties, amounted- in the whole to about fort 
four millions per annum French, or eight millions five 
vundred thousand dollars. 
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‘od, 1. iii. c. 118, 119. & Ibid. 1. iii. c. 120, 128. 
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f After the death of the magian impostor, it was 


agreed, that the Persian noblemen who had conspired 


against him, should, besides several other marks of dis- 


tinction, have the liberty of free access to the king’s — 
presence at all timcs except when he was alone with — 
the queen. Intapheines, one of those noblemen, being | 


refused admittance into the king’s apartment at a time 
when the king and queen were in private together, in 


a violent rage attacked the officers of the palace, — 


abused them outrageously, cutting their faces with his 


scimitar. Darius highly resented so heinous an insult ;_ 
and at first apprehended it might be a conspiracy — 
amongst the noblemen. But when he was well 


assured of the contrary, he caused Intaphernes, with 
his children, and all that were of his family, to be 
seized, and had them all condemned to death, con- 


founding, through a blind excess of severity, the | 
innocent with the guilty. In these unhappy circum- 
‘stances, the wife of the criminal went every day to the 
gates of the palace, crying and weeping in the most 
lamentable manner, and never ceasing to implore 


the -king’s clemency with all the pathetic eloquence 
of sorrow and distress. The king could not re- 
sist so moving a spectacle, and besides her own, 


granted her the pardon of any one of her family 


whom she should choose. This gave the unhappy 
lady great perplexity, who desired, no doubt, to save 


them all. At last, after a long deliberation, she a 


determined in favour of her brother. 


This choice, wherein she seemed not to have fol- 


lowed the sentiments which nature should dictate to 
a mother and a wife, surprised the king; and when 
he desired she might be asked the reason of it, she 
made answer, that by a second marriage the loss of a 
husband and children might be retrieved; but that, 
her father and mother being dead, there was no pos- 


sibility of recovering a brother. Darius, besides the 


life of her brother, granted her the same favour for 
the eldest of her children. : 

=] have already related, in this volume, by what an 
instance of perfidiousness Oretes, one of the king’s 
governors in Asia Minor, brought about the death of 


_Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. So black and detesta- 


ble a crime did not go unpunished. Darius found 
out, that Oretes strangely abused his power, making 
no account of the blood of those persons who had the 
misfortune to displease him. ‘This satrap carried his 
insolence so far, as to put te death a messénger 
sent him by the king, because the orders he had 
brought him were disagreeable. Darius, who did 


not ‘yet think himself well settled in the throne, 


would not venture to attack him openly; for the 
satrap had no less than a thousand soldiers for his 
guard, not to mention the forces he was able to 


raise from his government which included Phrygia, 


Lydia and lonia. The king therefore thought fit to 
proceed in a secret manner to rid himself of so 
dangerous a servant. With this commission he en- 


but I do not know how to express ‘it in our language. It may 


| signify a broker or a retailer. any one that huys to sell again 
og te something still more mean and contemptible 3 4 
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particular. 
fectly sure of the disposition of the troops, he then 


trusted one of his officers, of approved fidelity, and 


attachment to his person. The officer, under pre- 


tence of other business, went to Sardis, where, with 


great dexterity, he sounded the dispositions of the 
people. To pave the way to his design, he first gave 


_the principal officers of the governor’s guard letters 


from the king 


g, which contained nothing but general 


orders. A little while after, he delivered them other 


letters, in which their orders were more express and 
And as’soon as he found himself per- 


read them a third letter, wherein the king in plain 
terms commanded them to put the governor to death; 
and this order was executed without delay. All his 
effects were confiscated to the king; and all the per- 


sons belonging to his family and household were re- 


moved to Susa. Among the rest there was a cele- 
brated physician of Crotona, whose name was Demo- 
cedes. This physician’s story is very singular, and 


happened to be the occasion of some considerable 


events. . : 
» Not long after the fore-mentioned transaction, 
Darius chanced to have a fall from his horse in hunt- 


ing, by which he wrenched one of his feet in a vio- 
-Jent manner, and put his heel out of joint. 


The 
Egyptians were then reckoned the most skilful in 


_ physic ; for which reason the king had several phy- 
_ sicians of that nation about him. 


* These undertook 
to cure the king, and exerted all their skill on so 
important an occasion; but they were so awkward 
in the operation, and in handling and managing the 
king’s foot, that they put him to incredible pain; 


so that he passed seven days and seven nights with- 


out sleeping. 


Democedes was mentioned on this 
occasion by, some person, who had heard him ex- 
tolled at Sardis as a very able physician. He was 


sent for immediately, and brought to the king in the 


condition he was in, with his irons on, and in a very 
poor apparel; for he was at that time actually a pri- 
soner. The king asked him, whether he had any 
knowledge of physic? At first he denied he had, 
fearing, that if he should give any proofs of his skill, 
he should be detained in Persia, and by that means 


be for ever debarred from returning to his own coun- 


try, for which he had an exceeding affection. Da- 
rius, displeased with his answer, ordered him to be 
put to'the torture. Democedes found it was neces- 


sary to own the truth; and therefore offered his ser- 


of the sprain and the dislocation. 


vice to the king. The first thing he did, was to 


apply gentle fomentations to the part affected. This 
remedy had a speedy effect: the king recovered his. 
sicep ; and in a few days was perfectly cured, both 
To recompense 
the physician, the king made him a present of two 
pair of golden chains. . Upon which Democedes 
asked him, whether he meant to-reward the happy 
success of his endeavours by doubling his misfor- 
tunes? The king was pleased with that saying; and 
ordered his eunuchs to conduct Democedes to his 
~~“ bHerod. 1. iii. c. 129, 130. iIbid. c. 131. 
kIbid. c. 132. bid. c. 135, 137. 
Anciently the same persons practised both as physicians and 
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wives, that they might see the person to whom he _ 
was indebted for his recovery. They all made him 
very magnificent presents; so that in one day’s time 
he became extremely rich. 

* Democedes was a native of Crotona, a city of _ 
Grecia Magna in the lower Calabria in Italy, oni i 
whence he had been obliged to fly, on account of the _ 
ill treatment he received from his father. He first — 
went to f Egina, where, by several successful cures. 
he acquired great reputation: the inhabitants of thi- 
place settled on him a yearly pension of a talent 
The talent contained sixty mine, and was worth’ 
about three thousand livres French money, or about — 
eleven hundred dollars. Some time after, he way 
invited to Athens; where they augmented his pen 
sion to five tnousand { livres per annum, or about 
fourteen hundred and sixty-six dollars. After this 
he was received into the family of Polycrates, tyrant 
of Samos, who gave him a pension of || two thousane. 
crowns,—two thousand two hundred dollars. It re 
dounds much to the honour of cities or princes, by _ 
handsome pensions and salaries, to engage such per — 
sons in their service as are of public benefit to man 
kind ; and even to induce foreigners of worth and — 
merit to come and settle among them. The Croto 
nians from this time had the reputation of having the 
ablest physicians; and next after them, the people 
of Cyrene in Africa. The Argives were atthe same 
time reputed to excel in music. 

* Democedes, after performing this cure upon the — 
king, was admitted to the honour of eating at his 
table, and came to have great influence at Susa. At 
his intercession, the Egyptian physicians were par — 
doned, who had all been condemned to be hanged © 
for having been less skilful than the Grecian physi 
cian; as if they were obliged to answer for the suc 
cess of their remedies, or that it was a crime not to — 
be able to cure aking. This is a strange abuse, — 
though too common an effect of unlimited power, 
which is seldom guided by reason or equity, and 
which, being accustomed to see every thing give way 
implicitly to its authority, expects that its commands, — 
of what nature soever, should be instantly performed !, - 
We have seen something of this kind in the history 
of Nebuchadnezzar, who pronounced a general sen- 
tence of death upon all his magicians, because they — 
could not divine what it was he had dreamed in the 
night, which he himself had forgotten. Democedes 
procured also the enlargement of several of those 
persons who had been imprisoned with him. He 
lived in the greatest affluence, and was in the high 
est esteem and favour with the king. But he was at 
a great distance from his own country, and his _ 
thoughts and desires were continually bent upon — 
Greece. G 

‘He had the good fortune to perform another — 
cure, which contributed to raise his credit and re- 
putation still higher. Atossa, one of the king’s — 
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cher breast. As fone as the pain was mo- 
te, she bore it with patience, not being able to 
revail on herself out of modesty to discover her dis- 
order. But at last she was constrained to it, and 
_ sént for Democedes, who promised to cure her ; and 
3 at the same time requested that she would be pleased 
to grant him a certain favour he should beg of her, 
entirely consistent with her honour. The queen 
_ engaged her word, and was cured. The favour de- 
sired by the physician was to procure him a journey 
into his own country ; and the queen was not un- 
mindful of her promise. * “It is worth while to 
take notice of such events, which, though not very 
considerable in themselves, often give occasion to the 
greatest enterprises of princes,” and are even the se- 
-cret springs and distant causes of them. 
_ As Atossa was conversing one day with Darius, 
ve she took occasion to represent to him, that, as he 
was in the flower of his age, and of a vigorous con- 
stitution, capable of enduring the fatigues of war, and 
_ had numerous armies at command, it would be for 
: his honour to form some great enterprise, and let the 
a 





Persians see they had aman of courage for their 
king. You have hit my thoughts, replied Darius; 
for | was meditating an attack upon the Scythiaus. 
I had much rather, says Atossa, you would first turn 
- your arms against Greece. I have heard great things 
said in praise of the women of Lacedemon, of Ar- 
_ gos, Athens, and Corinth; and should be very glad 
to have some of them in my service. Besides, you 
_ have a person here that might be very useful to you 
_ in such an enterprise, ‘and could give you a perfect 
_ knowledge of the country: the person I mean is 
‘4 - Democedes, who hath cured both you and me. This 
_ was enough for the king, and the affair was resolved 
_ upon immediately. Fifteen Persian noblemen were 
a appointed to accompany Democedes into Greece, 
_ and to examine with him all the maritime places as 
- thoroughly as possible. The king strictly charged 
Phos persons, above all things, to keep a watchful 
eye upon the physician, that he did not give them 
the slip, and to bring him back with them to the 
_ Persian court. 
_ Darius, in giving such an order, plainly showed 
_he did not understand the proper methods for en- 
- gaging men of abilities and merit to reside in his do- 
_ minions, and for attaching them to his person. To 
pretend to do this by authority and compulsion, is 
_ the sure way of suppressing all knowledge and in- 
dustry, and of driving away the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, which must be free and unconfined, like the 
genius from whence they spring. For one man of 
genius that will be kept in a country by force, thou- 
sands will be driven away, who would probably have 
chosen to reside in it, if they could enjoy their li- 
berty, and meet with kind treatment. 
When Darius had formed his design of sending 
to Greece, he acquainted Democedes with it, laid 
open his views to him, and told him the occasion he 


_mEzr.c. v. A. M. 3485. Before J. C. 519. 
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had for his service in * condubtaee the Perstan‘noble- 
men thither, particularly to the maritime towns, i 
order to observe their situation and strength: at the 
same time earnestly desiring him,’ that, when that 
was done, he would return back with them to Persia. 
The king permitted him to carry al] his moveables 
with him, and give them, if he pleased, to his father 
and brothers, promising, at his return, to give him 
as many of greater value; and signified to him fur- 
ther, that he would order the-galley i in which he was 


to sail, to be laden with very rich presents, for him-  — 


to bestow as he thought fit on the rest of his family. 
The king’s intention appeared, by his manner of — 
speaking, to be undisguised and without artifice: but — 
Democedes was afraid it might be a snare laid for ~ 
him, to discover whether he intended to return to 
Persia or not; and therefore, to remove all suspi- 
cion, he left his own goods behind him at Susa, and 
only took with him the presents designed for his 
family. : 

The first place the commissioners landed at was 
Sidon in Pheenicia, where they equipped two large 
vessels for themselves, and put all they had brought 
along with them on board atransport. After having 
passed through, and carefully examined the chief 
cities of Greece, they went to Tarentum in Italy. 
Here the Persian noblemen were taken up as spies; 
and Democedes, taking advantage of this arrest, 
made his escape, and fled to Crotona. When the 
Persian lords had recovered their liberty, they pur- 
sued him thither, but could not prevail upon the 
Crotonians to deliver up their fellow-citizen. The 
city moreover seized the loaded vessel; and the Per- 
sians, having lost their guide, laid aside the th: ughts 
of going through the other parts of Greece, and set 
out for their own country. Democedes let them 
know, at their departure, that he was going to marry _ 
the daughter of Milo, a famous wrestler of Crotona, 
whose name was very well known to the king. This _ 
voyage of the Persian noblemen into Greece, was 
attended with no immediate consequence; because, 
on their return home, they found the king engaged 
in other affairs. 

™ In the third year of this king’s reign, which was 
but the second according to the Jewish computation, 
the Samaritans gave the Jews new trouble. In the 
preceding reigns, they had procured an order to 
prohibit the Jews from proceeding any farther in 
building the temple of Jerusalem. But upon the 
earnest exhortation of the prophets, and the express 
order of God, the Israelites had lately resumed the 
work, which had been interrupted for several years, 
and carried it on with great vigour. ‘The Samari-. 
tans had recourse to their ancient practices, to pre- 
vent them. To this end they applied to Tatnai, 
whom Darius had made governor of the provinces 
of Syria and Palestine. They complained to him of 
the audacious proceeding of the Jews, who, of their 
own authority, and in defiance of the prohibitions to 
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the contrary, presumed to rebuild their temple; 


2n6 


which must necessarily be prejudicial to the king’s 


interests. Upon this representation of theirs, the 


fe governor thought fit to go himself to Jerusalem. 
__ And being a person of great equity and moderation, 
when he had inspected the work, he did not think 


proper to proceed violently, and to put a stop to it 
without any further deliberation; but enquired of 


the Jewish elders what license they had for enter- 


ing upon a work of that nature. The Jews here- 
upon producing the edict of Cyrus; he would not of 
himself ordain any thing in contradiction to it, but 


_ sent an account of the matter to the king, and de- 


sired to know his pleasure. 


He gave the king a 
true representation of the matter, acquainting him 
with the edict of Cyrus, which the Jews alleged in 


_ their justification, and desired him to order the re- 


gisters to be consulted, to know whether Cyrus had 


really published such an edict, and to be pleased to 
_ send him instructions how he was to act in the affair. 


= 


- was referred to, and ratified. 


° Darius having commanded the registers to be ex- 
amined, the edict was found at Ecbatana, in Media, 
the place where Cyrus was at the time of its being 
granted. Now Darius having a great respect for the 


memory of that prince, confirmed his edict, and 


caused another to be drawn up, wherein the former 
This motive of regard 
to the memory of Cyrus, had there been nothing 


else to influence the king, would be very laudable: 


but the Scripture informs us, that it was God him- 
self who influenced the mind and heart of the king, 
and inspired him with a favourable disposition to the 
Jews. The truth of this appears pretty plain from 
the edict itself. In the first place it ordains, that all 
the victims, oblations, and other. expenses of the 
temple, be abundantly furnished the Jews, as the 


priests should require: in the second place it enjoins 


the priests of Jerusalem, when they offered their 


‘sacrifices to the God of heaven, to pray for the pre- 


servation of the life of the king, and of the princes 
his children; and lastly, it goes so far as to denounce 
imprecations against all princes and people, that 


should hinder the carrying on of the building of the 


temple, or that should attempt to destroy it: by all 
which Darius evidently acknowledges, that the God 
of Israel is able to overturn the kingdoms of this 
world, and to dethrone the most mighty and power- 
ful princes. 

By virtue of this edict, the Jews were not only 


- authorized to proceed in the building of the temple, 


but all the expenses thereof were also to be furnished 
them out of the taxes and imposts of the province. 
What must have become of the Jews, when the 
crimes of disobedience and rebellion. were laid to 
their charge, if at such a juncture their superiors had 
only hearkened to their enemies, and not given them 
leave to justify themselves! 

The same prince, some time after, gave a still 
ore signal proof of his love for justice, and of his 
abhorrence of informers, a detestable race of men, 


ear « *Herod. 1. iii. 0. 139, 149. 
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I mean the famous edict, pub- 
lished by this prince against Haman, in favour of the _ 
Jews, at the request of Esther, whom the king had — 





/ and committed the conduct of the expedition to 
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taken to his bed in the room of Vashti, one of his | 
wives. According to archbishop Usher, this Vashti 
is the same person who is called by profane writers 
Atossa; and the Ahasuerus of the holy Scriptures, 
the same as Darius; but according to others, it is 
Artaxerxes. The fact is well known, being related 
in the sacred history: I have given, however, a brief. 
account of it in a former part of this volume. 

Such actions of justice do great honour to a prince’s: 
memory ; as do also those of gratitude, of which Da- 


rius, ona certain occasion, gave a very laudable in. ~ 


stance. ° Syloson, brother to Polycrates tyrant of, 
Samos, had once made Darius a present of a suit of 
clothes, of a curious red colour, which extremely. 
pleased Darius’s fancy,—and would never suffer him. 
to make any return for it. Darius at that time was 
but a private gentleman, an officer in the guards 0 — 
Cambyses, whom he accompanied to Memphis, in his 
Egyptian expedition. When Darius was on the 
throne of Persia, Syloson went to Susa, presented — 


himself at the gate of his palace, and caused himself _ 


to be announced as a Grecian, to whom his majesty ~ 
was under some obligation. Darius, surprised at. 
such a message, and curious to know the truth of it, 
ordered him to be brought in. When he saw him, 
he remembered him, and acknowledged him to have 

been his benefactor; and was so far from being 

ashamed of an adventure which might seem not to 

be much for his honour, that he ingenuouslv - 


plauded the gentleman’s generosity, which proceeded 
from no other motive than that of doing a pleasure to _ 


a person from whom he could have no expectations; — 


and then proposed to make him a considerable pre- - 
sent of gold and silver. But money was not the 
thing Syloson desired; the love of his country was” 
his predominant passion. The favour he required of 
the king was, that he would settle him at Samos, — 
without shedding the blood of his citizens, by driving 
out the person that had usurped the government 
since the death of his brother. Darius consented, 


Otanes, one of the principal lords of his court, who 


undertook it with joy, and performed it with success. _ 


SECT. II. Revolt and Keduction of Babylon. 


P Ty the beginning of the fifth year of Darius, Ba- 
bylon revolted, and could not be reduced till after a 
twenty months’ siege. ‘This city, formerly mistress: 


of the East, grew impatient of the Persian yoke, es- — 
pecially after the removing of the imperial seat to _ 
Susa, which very much diminished Babylon’s wealth 


and grandeur. The Babylonians, taking advantage 
of the revolution that happened in Persia, first on 
the death of Cambyses, and afterwards on the mas- 
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_sacre of the magians. made secretly for four years 
together all kinds of preparations for war. When 
_ they thought the city sufiiciently stored with provi- 
sions for many years, they set up the standard of 
_ vebellion; which obliged Darius to besiege them 
with all his forces. Now God continued to accom- 
_ plisk those terrible threatenings he had denounced 
against Babylon: that he would not only humble 
and bring down that proud and impious city, but de- 
populate and lay it waste with fire and blood, utterly 
exterminate it, and reduce it to an eternal solitude. 
E In order to fulfil these predictions, God permitted the 
Babylonians to rebel against Darius, and by that 
means to draw upon themselves the whole force of 
the Persian empire: and they themselves were the 
first to put these prophecies in execution, by destroy- 
wg a great number of their own people, as will be 
_ seen presently. It is probable that the Jews, of 
whom a considerable number remained at Babylon, 
went out of the city before the siege was formed, as 
_ the prophets ‘Isaiah and Jeremiah had exhorted 
- them long before, and Zechariah very lately in the 
following terms: “Thou Sion, that dwellest with 
the daughter of Babylon, flee from the country, and 
save thyself.” 

The Babylonians, to make their provisions last the 

longer, and to enable them to hold out with the 

- greater vigour, took the most desperate and barbarous 
resolution that ever was heard of; which was, to 
destroy all such of their own people as were unser- 
viceable on this occasion. For this purpose they 

_ assembled together all their wives and children, and 
strangled them. Only every man was allowed to 
keep his best beloved wife, and one servant-maid to 
do the business of the family. 

After this crue] execution, the unhappy remainder 
of the inhabitants, thinking themselves out of all 
danger, both on account of their fortifications, which 
- they looked upon as impregnable, and the vast quan- 
tity of provisions they had laid up, began to insult 
the besiegers from the tops of their walls, and to 

provoke them with opprobrious language. The Per- 
- gians, for the space of eighteen months, did all that 

_ force or stratagem were capable of, to make them- 
selves masters of the city; nor did they forget to 
make use of the same means as had so happily suc- 
ceeded with Cyrus some years before ; that of turning 
the course of the river. But all their efforts were 
fruitless; and Darius began almost to despair of 
taking the place, when a stratagem, till then unheard 
of, opened the gates of the city to him. He was 
strangely surprised one morning to see Zopyrus, (one 
of the chief noblemen of his court, and son of Mega- 
byzus, who was one of the seven lords that made the 
association against the magians,) appear before him 
all over blood, with his nose and ears cut off, and 
nis whole body disfigured with wounds. Starting up 
from his throne, he cried out, Who is it, Zopyrus, 
that has dared to treat you thus? You yourself, O 
king replied Zopyrus. The desire I had of render- 
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ing you service has put me into this condition. As — 


I was fully persuaded that you never would have 
consented to this method, I took counsel alone of the 
zeal which I have for your service. He then opened 
to him his design of going over to the enemy; and 
they settled every thing together that was proper to 
be done. The king could not see him set out upon 
this extraordinary project without the utmost afflic- 
tion and concern. Zopyrus approached the walls of 
the city; and having told them who he was, was 
soon admitted. ‘They then carried him before the 
governor, to whom he laid open his misfortune, and 
the cruel treatment he had met with from Darius, - 
for having dissuaded him from continuing any longer 
before a city which it was impossible for him to take. 
He offered the Babylonians his service, which could 
not fail of being highly useful to them, since he was 
acquainted with all the designs of the Persians, and 
since the desire of revenge would inspire him with 
fresh courage and resolution. His name and person 
were both well known at Babylon: the condition in 
which he appeared, his blood and his wounds, testi- 
fied for him; and, by proofs not to be suspected, — 
confirmed the truth of all he advanced. 
fore jiaced implicit confidence in whatsoever he told 
the;., and gave him moreover the command of as 
many troops as he desired. In the first sally he 
m?‘« he cut off a thousand of the besiegers; a few 
da after, he killed double the number; and the 
third time, four thousand of their men lay dead 


, upon the spot. All this had been before agreed upon 


between him and Darius. Nothing was now taixea 
of in Babyiou but Zopyrus; the whole city strove — 
who shuld extol him most, and they had not words 
sufficient to express their high value for him, and 
how happy they esteemed themselves in having 
gained so great a man. He was now declared ge- 
neralissimo of their forces, and entrusted with the 
care of guarding the wails of the city. Darius ap- 


proaching with his army at the time agreed on | 


between them, Zopyrus opened the gates to him, and 
made him by that means master of a city, which he 
never could have taken either by force or famine. 
As powerful as this prince was, he found himself 
incapable of making a sufficient recompense for so 
great a service; and he used often to say, that he 


would with pleasure sacrifice a hundred Babylons, if | 


he had them, to restore Zopyrus to the condition he 
was in, before he inflicted that cruel treatment upon 
himself. He settled upon him, during life, the whole 
revenue of this opulent city, of which he alone had 
procured him the possession, and heaped all the 
honours upon him that a king could possibly confer 
upon a subject. Megabyzus, who commanded the 
Persian army in Egypt against the Athenians, was 
son to this Zopyrus; and that Zopyrus who went 
over to the Athenians as a deserter, was his grand- - 
son. 

No sooner was Darius in possession of Babylon, 
than he ordered the hundred gates to be pulled down, 
and all the walls of that proud city to be entirely 


Ti 
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demolished, that she might never be in a condition 
to rebel more against him. If he had pleased to 
make use of all the rights of a conqueror, he might 
upon this occasion have exterminated all the inhabi- 
tants. But he contented himself with causing three 
thousand of those who were principally concerned in 
the revolt to be impaled, and granted a pardon to all 
the rest. And, in order to hinder the depopulation 
of the city, he caused fifty thousand women to be 
brought from the several provinces of his empire, to 
supply the place of those whom the inhabitants had 
so cruelly destroyed at the beginning of the siege. 
Such was the fate of Babylon; and thus did God 
execute his vengeance on that impious city, for the 


- cruelty she had exercised towards the Jews, in falling 


upon a free people without any reason or provoca- 
tion; in destroying their government, laws. and 


- worship; in forcing them from their country, and 


transporting them to a strange land; where they 
imposed a most grievous yoke of servitude upon 
them, and made use of all their power to crush and 


afflict an unhappy nation, favoured however by God, 


and having the honour to be styled his peculiar 


people. 


SECT. III. 
the Scythians. A digression upon the manners and 
customs of that nation. 


* Arrer the reduction of Babylon, Darius made 
great preparations for war against the Scythians, who 


inhabited that large tract of land which lies between 


the Danube and the Tanais. His pretence for under- 
taking this war was, to be revenged of that nation 
for the invasion of Asia by their ancestors: a very 
frivolous and sorry pretext; and a very ridiculous 
ground for reviving an old quarrel, which had ceased 
a hundred and twenty years before. Whilst the 


_ Scythians were employed in that irruption, which 


lasted eight and twenty years, the Scythians’ wives 
married their slaves. When the husbands were on 


their return home, these slaves went out to meet 
~ them with a numerous army, and disputed their en- 


trance into their country. After some battles fought 
with nearly equal loss on both sides, the masters 
considering that it was doing too much honour to 
their slaves to put them upon the footing of soldiers, 
marched against them in the next encounter with 
whips in their hands, to make them remember their 
proper condition. This stratagem had the intended 
effect: for not being able to bear the sight of their 
masters thus armed, they all ran away. 

I design in this place to imitate Herodotus, who, 


“in writing of this war, takes occasion to give an 


ample account of all that relates to the customs and’ 


manners of the Scythians. But I shall be much 
more brief in my account of this matter than he is. 


*Herod. 1. iv. c. 1. Justin. 1. ii. c. 5. A.M. 3490. Before 
J. C. 514. 
tStrabo, I. vii. p. 298. 
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Formerly there were Scythians both in Eurcpeard 


Asia, most of them inhabiting those parts that lie 


towards che north. I design now chiefly to treat of 

the first, namely, of the European Scythians. 
Historians, in the accounts they have left us of the 

marners and character of the Scythians, relate things 


of them that are entirely opposite and contradictory _ 


to one another. Sometimes they represent them as 
the most just and moderate people in the worlc: 
at other times they describe them as a fierce and 
barbarous nation, which carried its cruelty to such 
excesses, as are shocking to human nature. This 
contrariety is a manifest proof, that those different 
characters are to be applied to different nations in 
that vast and extensive tract of country; and that, 
though they were all comprehended under one ana 
the same general denomination of Scythians, we 
oneht not to confound them or their characters to- 
geuner. 

‘ Strabo has quoted authors, who mention some 
Scythians dwelling upon the coast of the E» xine 
sea, that cut the throats of all strangers who same 
amongst them, fed upon their flesh, and made pots 
and drinking-vessels of their skulls, when they had 
dried them. " Herodotus, in describing the sacrifices 
which the Scythians offered to the god Mars, says, 
they used to offer human victims. Their manner *-f 
making treaties, according to this author’s accoup‘, 
was very strange and peculiar. 
wine into a large earthen vessel, and then the con 


tracting parties, cutting their arms with a knife, let — 
some of their blood run into the wine, and stained — 


likewise their armour therein; after which they 


themselves, and all that were present, drank of that — 


liquor, uttering the heaviest imprecations against the 
person that should violate the treaty. 

Y But what the same historian relates concerning 
the ceremonies observed at the funeral of their kings, 
is still more extraordinary. 1 shall only mention such 
of those ceremonies as may serve to give us an idea 
of the cruel barbarity of this people. 
king died, they embalmed his body, and wrapped it 
up in wax; this done, they put it into an open chariot, 
and carried it from city to city, exposing it to the 
view of all the people under his dominion. When 
this circuit was finished, they laid the body down in 


the place appointed for the burial of it, and there — 


they made a large grave, in which they interred the 
king, and with him one of his wives, his chief cup- 
bearer, his great chamberlain, his master of horse, 
his chancellor, his secretary of state, who were all 
put to death for that purpose. ‘To these they added 


several horses, a great number of drinking-vessels, — 
and a certain part of all the furniture belonging to — 


their deceased monarch: after which they filled up 


the grave, and covered it with earth. This was not 





* This custom was stiJl practised by the Iberians, origins fy 
Scythians, in the time of Tacitus, who makes mention of i 
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_ all. When the anniversary of his interment came, 
officers, and of the same number of horses, and, 
having first prepared their bodies for the purpose, 
by embowelling them and stuffing them with straw, 
_ they placed the officers on horseback round the 
king’s tomb, probably to serve him as guards. These 
ceremonies in all appearance took their rise from a 
notion they might have of their king’s being still 
q alive; and upon this supposition they judged it ne- 
__cessary, that he should have his court and ordinary 
__ officers still about him. Whether employments which 
__ terminated in this manner, were much sought after, 
I will not determine. 

It is now time to pass to the consideration of their 
manners and customs, milder and more humane; 
_ though possibly in another sense they may appear to 
be equally savage. The account I am going to give 
of them is chiefly taken from * Justin. According 
to this author, the Scythians lived in great innocence 
and simplicity. They were igaorant indeed of all 
arts and sciences, but then they were equally unac- 
_ qguainted with vice. They did not make any division 
of their lands amongst themselves, says Justin: it 
_ would have been in vain for them to have done it; 
- since they did not apply themselves to cultivate 
_ them. Horace, in one of his odes, of which | shall 
insert a part by and by, tells us, that some of them 
did cultivate a certain portion of land allotted to 
them for one year only, at the expiration of which 
_ they were relieved by others, who succeeded them 
~ on the same conditions. ‘They had no houses, nor 
settled habitation; but wandered continually with 
their cattle and their flocks from country to country. 
Their wives and children they carried along with 
them in wagons, covered with the skins of beasts, 
- which were all the houses they had to dwell in. 
_ * Justice * was observed and maintained amongst 
_ them through the natural temper and disposition of 
the people, and not by any compulsion of laws,” 
_ with which they were wholly unacquainted. No 
_. crime was more severely punished among them than 
theft; and that with good reason. For their herds 
and flocks, in which all their riches consisted, being 
- never shut up, how could they possibly subsist, if 
theft had not been most rigorously punished? ‘They 
coveted neither silver nor gold, like the rest of man- 
_kind; and made milk and honey their principal diet. 
_ They were strangers to the use of linen or woollen 
manufactures; and to defend themselves from the 
violent and continual cold of their climate, they made 
use of nothing but the skins of beasts. 

_ I said before, that these manners of the Scythians 
might appear to some people very wild and savage. 
And indeed, what can be said for a nation that has 
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lands, and yet does not cultivate them; that has 
herds of cattle, of which they content themselves 
with eating the milk, and neglect the flesh? The 
wool of their sheep might supply them with warm 
and comfortable clothes, and yet they use no other — 
raiment than the skins of animals. But, that which 
is the greatest demonstration of their ignorance 
and savageness, according to the general opinion of 
mankind, is their utter neglect of gold and silver, 
which have always been had in such high request in 
all civilized nations. 


But, oh! how happy was this ignorance ; how vastly 


preferable this savage state to our pretended polite- 
ness! {“ This contempt of all the conveniences of | 
life,” says Justin, “ was attended with such an honesty 
and uprightness of manners, as hindered them from 
ever coveting their neighbours’ goods. For the de- 
sire of riches can only take place, where riches can 
be made use of. And would to God we could see | 
the same moderation prevail among the rest of man- 
kind, and the like indifference to the goods of other 
people! The world would not then have seen wars — 
perpetually succeeding one another in all ages, and in 
all countries: nor would the number of those that 
are cut off by the sword, exceed that of those who 
fall by the irreversible decree and law of nature.” 
Justin finishes his character of the Scythians with a 
very judicious reflection. {“ It is a surprising thing,” 
says he, “that a happy natural disposition, without 


the assistance of education, should have inspired the 


Scythians with such a wisdom and moderation, as the 
Grecians could not attain to, neither by the institu- 
tions of their legislators, nor the rules and precepts - 
of all their philosophers; and that the manners of a 
barbarous nation should be preferable to those of a 
people so much improved and refined by the polite 
arts and sciences.. So much more happy effects were 
produced by the ignorance of vice in the one, than 
by the knowledge of virtue in the other !” 

@ The Scythian fathers thought, with good reason, 
that they left their children a valuable inheritance, 
when they left them in peace and union with one 
another. One of their kings, whose name was Scy- 
lurus, finding himself draw near his end, sent for 
all his children, and giving to each of them one after 
another a bundle of arrows tied fast together, desired 
them to break them. Each used his endeavours, but 
was not able to do it. Then untying the bundle, and 
giving them the arrows one by one, they were very 
easily broken. Let this image, says the father, be a 
lesson to you of the mighty advantage that results 
from union and concord. °In order to strengthen 
and enlarge these domestic advantages, the Scythians 
used to admit their friends into the same terms of 
union with them as their relations. Friendship was 
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_ eopsidered by them as a sacred and inviolable alli- 
ance, which differed but little from that which nature 
has put between brethren, and which they could not 
infringe without being guilty of a heinous crime. 

Ancient authors seem to have vied with each other 
who should most extol the innocence of manners, 
that reigned among the Scythians, by magnificent 
encomiums. That of Horace | shall transcribe at 
large. ‘That poet does not confine it entirely to the 
Scythians, but joins the Getz with them, who were 
their near neighbours. It is in that beautiful ode, 
where he inveighs against the luxury and irregulari- 
ties of the age in which he lived. After having told 
us, that peace and tranquillity of mind is not to be 
procured either by immense riches, or sumptuous 
buildings, he adds; 


‘¢ Campestres melius Scythe, 
Quorum plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos, 
Vivunt, et rigidi Getz ; 
Immetata quibus jugera liberas 
Fruges et Cererem ferunt ! 
Nec cultura placet longior annua, 
Defunctumque Jaboribus 
Equali recreat sorte vicarius. 
Illic matre carentibus 
Privignis mulier temperat innocens 
Nec dotata regit virum 
Conjux, nec nitido fidit adultero. 
Dos est magna parentium 
Virtus, et metuens alterius viri 
Certo feedere castitas : 
Et peccare nefas, aut pretium est mori.” 
Hor. Lib. iii. Od. 24. 


Happi’r the Scythians, houseless train! 

Who roll their vagrant dwellings o’er the plain ; 
Happi’r the Getes, fierce and brave, 

Whom no fix’d laws of property enslave ; 
While open stands the golden grain, 

The free-born fruitage of th’? unbounded plain, 
Succeeding yearly to the toil, 

They plough with equal tasks the public soil. 
Not there the guiltless stepdame knows 

The baleful draught for orphans to compose ; 
No wife high-portioned rules her spouse, 

Or trusts her essenced lover’s faithless vows 3 
The lovers there for dowry claim 

The parent’s virtues; and the plighted dame 
Dares not to break the nuptial tie, 

Polluted crime! whose portion is to die.——FRAwncis. 


When we consider the manners and character of 
the Scythians without prejudice, can we possibly for- 
bear to look upon them with esteem and admiration ? 
Does not their manner of living, as to the exterior 
part of it at least, bear a great resemblance to that of 
the patriarchs, who had no fixed habitation; who did 
not till the ground ; who had no other occupation than 
that of feeding their flocks and herds; and who dwelt 
iz tents? Can we believe this people were much to 
be pitied, for not understanding, or rather for despis- 
ing, the use of gold and silver? *Is it not to be 


wished that those metals had for ever laid buried in 
ee Fe ees 
* +6 Avrum irrepertum, et sic melius situm 
Cum terra celat, spernere fortior, 
Quam cogere humanos in usus 


~ Ome sacrum rapiente dextra.” 
Hor. Lib. iii. Od. 3. 
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the bowels of the earth, and that they had never — 
been dug from thence to become the causes and in- 
struments of almost every crime? What advantage 
could gold or silver be to the Scythians, who valued _ 
nothing but what the necessities of men actually re- 
quire, and who took care to set narrow bounds to 
those necessities? It is no wonder, that, living as 
they did, without houses, they should make no ac 
count of those arts that were so highly valued in 
other places, as architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
or that they should despise fine clothes and costly 
furniture, since they found the skins of beasts sufh- 
cient to defend them against the inclemency of the © 
seasons. After all, can we truly say, that these pre- 
tended advantages contribute to the real happiness — 
of life? Were those nations that had them in the 
greatest plenty, more healthful or robust than the 
Scythians? Did they live to a greater age than they? 
Or did they spend their lives in greater freedom and 
tranquillity, or a greater exemption from cares and 
troubles? Let us acknowledge, to the shame ot 
ancient philosophy, that the Scythians, who did not 
particularly apply themselves to the study of wisdom, — 
carried it however to a greater height in their prac- 
tice, than either the Egyptians, Grecians, or any other 
civilized nation. They did not give the name of _ 
goods or riches to any thing but what, humanly 
speaking, truly deserved that title; as health, strength, 
courage, the love of labour and liberty, innocence of 
life, sincerity, an abhorrence of all fraud and dis- 
simulation, and, in a word, all such qualities as ren- 
der a man more virtuous and more valuable. If to 
these happy dispositions, we could add the knowledge 
and love of the true God and of our Redeemer, 
without which the most exalted virtues are of no 
value, they would have been a perfect people. 

When we compare the manners of the Scythians 
with those of the present age, we are tempted to ~ 
believe, that the pencils which drew so beautiful a — 
picture, were not free from partiality and flattery; 
and that both Justin and Horace have decked them | 
with virtues that did not belong to them. But all — 
antiquity agrees in giving the same testimony of them; —_ 
and Homer in particular, whose opinion ought to be ~ 
of great weight, calls them * the most just and up- 
right of men.” 

But at length (who could believe it ?) luxury, which 
might be thought to thrive only in an agreeable and | 
delightful soil, penetrated into this rongh and un- 
cultivated region; and breaking down the fences, 
which the constant practice of several ages, found- 
ed in the nature of the climate and the genius of — 
the people, had set against it, did at last effectually 
corrupt the manners of the Scythians, and bring 
them, in that respect, upon a level with the other | 
nations, where it had long been predominant. It is 
















Let her the golden mine despise ; 
For deep in earth it better lies, 
Than when by hands profane, from nature’s store, ig 
To human use compell’d, flames forth the sacred ore. -4| 
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_ °Strabe that acquaints us with this particular, which 
_ is very worthy of our notice: he lived in the time of 
Augustus and Tiberius. After having greatly com- 
-mended the simplicity, frugality, and innocence of 
the ancient Scythians, and their extreme aversion to 
all deceit and even dissimulation, he owns, that their 
intercourse in later times with other nations had 
extirpated those virtues, and planted the contrary 
_ vices in their stead. One would think, says he, that 
the natural effect of such an intercourse with civilized 
and polite nations would only have been that of ren- 
dering them more humanized and courteous, by sof- 
tening that air of savyageness and ferocity which 
they had before: but, instead of that, it introduced a 
total ruin of their ancient manners, and transformed 
- them into quite different creatures. It is undoubtedly 
with reference to this change that Athenzus ‘ says, 
the Scythians abandoned themselves to voluptuous- 
ness and luxury, at the same time that they suffered 
self-interest and avarice to prevail amongst them. 

Strabo, in making the remark I have been men- 

‘tioning, does not deny, but that it was to the Romans 
__ andGrecians this fatal change of manners was owing. 
- Our example, says he, has perverted alinost all the 
nations of the world: by carrying the refinements 
_ of luxury and pleasure amongst them, we have taught 

them insincerity and fraud, and a thousand kinds 
of shameful and infamous arts to get money. It 
is a miserable talent, and a very unhappy distinc- 
tion for a nation, through its ingenuity in inventing 
modes, and refining upon every thing that tends to 
nourish and promote luxury, to become the corrupter 
of all its neighbours, and the author, as it were, of 
their vices and debauchery. 

It was against these Scythians, but at a time when 
they were yet uncorrupted, and in their utmost vigour, 
that Darius turned his arms. This is the expedition 
I am now going to relate. 














~~ SECT. IV. Darws’s expedition against the Scy- 
as Cx} 8 eh 
ae . thians. 


s & | wave already observed, that the pretence used 

- by Darius, for undertaking this war against the Scy- 
thians, was the irruption formerly made by that peo- 
ple into Asia: but in reality he had no other end 
than to satisfy his own ambition, and to extend his 
conquests. ; 

_ His brother Artabanes, for whom he had a great 
regard, and who, on his side, had no less zeal for the 
true interests of the king his brother, thought it his 
duty on this occasion to speak his sentiments with all 





a quired. “Great Prince,” says he, “‘ they who form 
4a any great enterprise, ought carefully to consider 
¢ Lib. vii. p. 301. f Lib. xii. p. 524. 

5 Herod. I. iv. c. 83—96. 

__ *¢Qmnes qui magnarum rerum consilia suscipiunt, estimare 
_ debent, an, quod inchoatur, reipublicz utile, ipsis gloriosum, aut 
 prumptum effectu, aut certe non arduum sit.”” Tacit. Hist. 1. ii. 
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whether it will be beneficial to the state, glorious to 
themselves, easy to be effected, or at least of deep 
concern.” For my own part, | cannot perceive, Sir, 
even though you were sure of success, what advan- 


tage you can propose to yourself in undertaking a 


war against the Scythians. Consider the vast dis- 
tance between them and you; and the prodigious 
space of land and sea that separates them from your — 
dominions; besides, they are a people that dwell in 
wild and uncultivated deserts; that have neither 
towns nor houses; that have no fixed settlement, or 
place of habitation; and that are destitute of all — 
manner of riches. What have your troops to gain 
from such an expedition? or, to speak more properly, 
what have they not rather to lose? 

** Accustomed as the Scythians are to remove from 
country to country, if they should think proper to fly 
before you, not out of cowardice or fear, for they 
are a very courageous, and warlike people, but only — 
with a design to harass and ruin your army by con- 
tinual and fatiguing marches; what will become of 
us in such an uncultivated, barren, and naked coun- | 
try, where we shall neither find forage for our 
horses, nor provision for our men? I] am afraid, Sir, 
that through a false notion of glory, and the insinu- 
ations of flatterers, you may be hurried into a war 
which may turn to the dishonour of the nation. 
You now enjoy the sweets of peace and tranquillity 
in the midst of your people, where you are the ob- 
ject of their admiration, and the author of their hap- 
piness. You are sensible the gods have placed you 
upon the throne to be their coadjutor; or, to speak 
more properly, to be the dispenser of their bounty, 
rather than the minister of their power. You pride 
yourself upon being the protector, the guardian, and 
the father of your subjects; and you often declare 
to us, because you really believe so, that you look 
upon yourself as invested with sovereign power, only 
to make your people happy. What exquisite joy 
must it be to so great a prince as you are, to be the 
source of so many blessings; and, under the shadow . 
of your name, to preserve such infinite numbers of 
people in so desirable a tranquillity !'Is not the glory 
ofa king who loves his subjects, and is beloved by 
them ; who, instead of waging war against neighbour- 
ing or distant nations, makes use of his power to keep. 
them in peace and amity with each other; is not 
such a glory infinitely preferable to that of ravaging © 
and spoiling a country, of filling the earth with 
slaughter and desolation, with horror, consternation, 
and despair? But there is one motive more, which 
ought to have a greater influence upon you than all — 
others, I mean that of justice. Thanks to the gods, 
you are not of the number of those princes, t“ who 
acknowledge no other right than that of the strongest ; 
and who think it the business of a private individual 
c. 76. 


». . ys . 
oe Id in summa fortuna zquius, quod validius: et sua retinere, 
private domus: de alienis certare, regiam laudem esse.” Tacit. 
Annal. |. xxv. c. 1. & 
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to maintain his own affairs, but to contend for those {| thians. Upon Darius’s departure from Susa,. the z = 
good old father begged as a favour that he would : 


_ of others is the glory of kings.’* You do not make your 
greatness consist in being able to do whatever you 
will, but in willing only what may be done without 
infringing the laws, or violating justice. To speak 
plain, shall one be reckoned unjust, and a robber, for 
seizing on a few acres of his neighbour’s estate; and 
shall another be reckoned just and great,. and have 
the title of hero, because he seizes upon and usurps 
whole provinces? Permit me, Sir, to ask you, what 
litle have you to Scythia? What injury have the 
Scythians done you? What reason can you allege 
for declaring war against them? The war indeed, 
in which you have been engaged against the Baby- 
_ lonians, ‘was at the same time both just and neces- 
sary: the gods have accordingly crowned your arms 
with success. It belongs to you, Sir, to judge whe- 
ther that which you are now going to undertake, 
be of the same nature.’” 

Nothing but the generous zeal of a brother, truly 
concerned for. the glory of his prince and the good 
of his country, could inspire such a freedom; as, on 
the other hand, nothing but a perfect moderation in 
the prince could make him capable of bearing with 
it. Darius, fas Tacitus observes of another great 
emperor, “had the art of reconciling two things 
which are generally incompatible, the sovereignty 
and liberty.” Far from being offended at the free- 
‘dom used by his brother, he thanked him for his 
good advice, though he did not follow it; for he 
had taken his resolution. He departed from Susa 
at the head of an army of seven hundred thousand 
men; and his fleet, consisting of six hundred ships, 
was chiefly manned with Ionians, and other Grecian 
nations that dwelt upon the sea-coast of Asia Minor 
and the Hellespont. He marched his army towards 
the Thracian Bosphorus, which he passed upon a 
bridge of boats; after which, having made himself 
master of all Thrace, he came to the banks of the 
Danube, otherwise called the Ister, where he had 
ordered his fleet to join him. In several places on 
his march he caused pillars to be erected with mag- 
nificent inscriptions, in one of which he suffered him- 
self to be called “the best and handsomest of all men 
living.” What vanity! what a littleness of soul was 
this ! 

And yet, if this prince’s faults had terminated only 
in sentiments of pride and vanity, perhaps they would 
appear more excusable than they do, at least they 
would not have been so pernicious to his subjects. 
» But how shall we reconcile Darius’s disposition, 


which seemed to be so exceeding humane and gen- 


tle, with his barbarous and cruel behaviour towards 
Oebazus, a venerable old man, whose merit, as. well 
as quality, entitled him to respect? This nobleman 
had three sons, who were all preparing themselves to 
attend the king in his expedition against the Scy- 
b Herod. J. iv. c. 84. Senec. de Ira, c. 16. 
i Herod. 1. iv. c. 99, 101. kTbid. c. 102, 118, 119. 
1 {bid. c.120, 125. 


“ Ut felicitatis est quantum velis posse, sic magnitudinis velle 
guantum possis.”.—As happiness consists in doing whatever one 

















please to leave him one of his sons at home, to be a 
comfort to him in his old age. “ One,” replied Da- 
rius, “ will not be sufficient for you; I will leave you 


all the three:” and immediately he caused them all _ 


to be put to death. soe 

When the army had passed the Danube upon a 
bridge of boats, the king was for having the bridge 
broken down, that his army might not be weakened 
by leaving so considerable a detachment of his troops 
as was necessary to guard it. But one of his officers 
represented to him, that it might be proper to keep 
that, as a necessary resource, in case the war with 
the Scythians should prove unfortunate. The king 
acquiesced, and committed the guarding of the bridge 


to the care of the Jonians, who built it; giving them ~ 


leave at the same time to go back to their own 
country, if he did not return in the space of two 
months; he then proceeded on his march to Scy 
thia. 

KAs soon as the Scythians were informed that 
Darius was marching against them, they immediately 
entered into consultation upon the measures neces- 
sary to be taken. They were very sensible, that 
they were not in a condition to resist by themselves 
so formidable an enemy. ‘They applied therefore to 
all the neighbouring nations, and desired their as- 
sistance ; alleging, that the danger was general, and 
concerned them all; and that it was their common 
igterest to oppose an enemy, whose views of conquest 
were not confined to one nation. 
favourable answers to their demand ; others absolutely 
refused to enter into a war which, they said, did not 
regard them; but they had soon reason to repent 
their refusal. 

‘One wise precaution taken by the Scythians, was 


to place their wives and children in safety, by send- 


ing them in carriages to the most northern parts of 
the country; and with them likewise they sent all 
their herds and flocks, reserving nothing to them- 
selves but what was necessary for the support of 
their army. Another precaution of theirs was to 
fill up all their wells, and stop up their springs, and 
to consume all the forage in those parts through 
which the Persian army was to pass. This done, 
they marched, in conjunction with their allies, 
against the enemy, not with a view of giving him 


battle, for they were determined to avoid that, but 


to draw him into such places as suited best their 
interest. Whenever the Persians seemed disposed 
to attack them, they still retired farther up into the 
country ; and thereby drew them on from place to 


place, into the territories of those nations that had. 


refused to enter into alliance with them, whose lands 
became a prey to the two armies of the Persians and 
Scythians. 


wishes, so does greatness in doing whateverone can. Plin. in 


Panegyr. Tray. : 
t‘** Nerva Cesar res olim dissociabiles miscuit, principatum et 
libertatem.” Tacit. in vit. Agric. cap. iii. 
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pursuits, sent a herald to the king of the Scythians, 
whose name was Indathyrsus, with this message in 
his name: “ Prince of the Scythians, wherefore dost 
_ thou continually fly before me? Why dost thou not 
stop somewhere or other, either to give me battle, if 
thou believest thyself able to encounter me, or, if 
thou thinkest thyself too weak, to acknowledge thy 
master, by presenting him with earth and water?” 
_ The Scythians were a high-spirited people, extremely 
jealous of their liberty, and professed enemies to all 
slavery. Indathyrsus sent Darius the following an- 
_ swer: “If I fly before thee, prince of the Persians, 
it is not because | fear thee: what I do now, is no 
more than what I am used to do in time of peace. 
We Scythians have neither cities nor lands to de- 
. fend: if thou hast a mind to force us to come to an 
engagement, come and attack the tombs of our fa- 
a thers, and thou shalt find what manner of men we 
are. As to the title of master, which thou assumest, 
= keep it for other nations than the Scythians. For 
- my part, I acknowledge no other master than the 
-__ great Jupiter, one of my own ancestors, and the god- 
dess Vesta.” 
"The farther Darius advanced into the country, 
__ the greater hardships his army was exposedto. Just 
. _as it was reduced to the last extremity, there came a 
herald from the Scythian prince, who was commis- 
sioned to present to Darius a bird, a mouse, a frog, 
-— and five arrows. The king desired to know the 
meaning of those gifts. The messenger answered, 
that his orders were only to deliver them, and no- 
thing more; and that it was left to the Persian king 
to find out the meaning. Darius concluded at first, 
that the Scythians thereby consented to deliver up 
the earth and water to him, which were represented 
by the mouse and frog; as also their cavalry, whose 
swiftness was represented by the bird; together with 
their own persons and arms, signified by the arrows. 
But Gobryas, one of the seven lords that had deposed 
the Magian impostor, expounded the enigma in the 
following manner: “ Know,” says he to the Persians, 
“that unless you can fly in the air like birds, or hide 
yourselves in the earth like mice, or dive under the 
water like frogs, you shall in no wise be able to avoid 
the arrows of the Scythians.” 
° And, indeed, the whole Persian army, marching 
in a vast, uncultivated, and barren country, com- 
pletely destitute of water, was reduced to so deplo- 
rable a condition, that they had nothing before their 
eyes but inevitable ruin: nor was Darius himself 
exempt from the common danger. He owed his 
preservation to a camei, which was loaded with wa- 
ter, and followed him with great difficulty through 
that wild and desert country. The king afterwards 
did not forget this benefactor: to reward him for 
the service he had done him, and the fatigues he had 
undergone, on his return to Asia, he settled a certain 
district of his own upon him for his peculiar use and 
mHerod. I. iv. c. 126, 127. “Ibid. c. 128, 132. 
Strabo, 1. vii. p. 305. 1. xvi. p. 737. 
_  #FHerod. 1. iv. c. 134, 140. 
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-™ Darius, weary of these tedious and fatiguing | 


subsistence ; for which reason the place was called 
Gaugamele, that is, in the Persian tongue, “ the cas 
mel’s habitation.” It was near the same place that 
Darius Codomannus received a second overthrow by 
Alexander the Great. 

P Darius deliberated no longer, finding himself 
under an absolute necessity of quitting his rash en- 
terprise. He began then to think in earnest of re- 
turning home; and saw but too plainly, that there 
was no time to be lost. As soon therefore as night 
came, the Persians, to deceive the enemy, lighted a 
great number of fires, as usual; and leaving the old 
men and the sick behind them in the camp, together 
with all their asses, which made a sufficient noise, 
they set out upon their march, in order to reach the 
Danube. The Scythians did not perceive they were 
gone till the next morning; whereupon they imme- 
diately sent a considerable detachment to the Da- 
nube: this detachment being perfectly well acquainted 
with the roads of the country, arrived at the bridge 
a great while before the Persians. The Scythians 
had sent expresses beforehand to persuade the Joni 
ans to break the bridge, and to return to their own 
country; and the latter had promised to do it, but 
without designing to execute their promise. The 
Scythians now pressed them to it more earneatly, and 
represented to them, that the time prescribed by — 
Darius for staying there was elapsed; that they were 
at liberty to return home, without either violating 
their word or their duty; that they now had it ir 
their power to throw off for ever the yoke of their: 
subjection, and make themselves a free and happy 
people; and that the Scythians would render Darius — 
incapable of forming any more enterprises against 
any of his neighbours. 

The lIonians entered into consultation upon the 
affair. Miltiades the Athenian; who was prince, or, 
as the Greeks call it, tyrant, of the Chersonesus 0 
Thrace, at the mouth of the Hellespont, was one of 
those that accompanied Darius, and furnished him 
with ships for his enterprise. “ Having * the public 
interest more at heart than his private advantage,” 
he was of opinion, that they should comply with the 
request of the Scythians, and embrace so favourable 
an opportunity of recovering the liberty of Jonia: ali 
the other commanders acquiesced in this sentiment, 
except Hystieus, the tyrant of Miletus. When it~ 
came to his turn to speak, he represented to the 
Ionian generals, that their fortune was linked with 
that of Darius; and that it was under that prince’s 
protection that each of them was master in his own 
city; and if the power of the Persians should sink or 
decline, the cities of Ionia would not fail to depose 
their tyrants, and recover their freedom. All the 
other chiefs were influenced by his opinion; and, 
as is usual in most cases, the consideration of private 
interest prevailed over the public good. ‘They re- 
solved therefore to wait for Darius: but, in order to 
deceive the Scythians, and hinder them from under- 








* © Amicior omnium libertati quam sue dominationi fuit.”? Corn. 
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taking any thing, they declared to them, that they. 


had resolved to retire, pursuant to their request; 
and, the better to carry on the fraud, they actually 
began to break one end of the bridge, exhorting the 
Scythians at the same time to do their part, to return 
speedily back to meet the common enemy, to attack 
and defeat them. The Scythians being too credu- 
lous, retired, and were deceived a second time. 

4 They missed Darius, who had taken a different 

route from that in which they expected to come up 
with him. He arrived by night at the bridge over 
_ the Danube; and finding it broken down, he no 
longer doubted but the Ionians were gone, and that 
‘consequently he should be ruined. He made his 
people call out with a loud voice for Hystizus, the 
Milesian, who at last answered, and put the king out 
of his anxiety. They entirely repaired the bridge ; 
so that Darius repassed the Danube, and came back 
into Thrace. There he left Megabyzus, one of his 
chief generals, with part of his army, to complete the 
conquest of that country, and entirely reduce it to 
obedience. After which he repassed the Bosphorus 
with the rest of his troops, and went to Sardis; 
where he spent the winter and the greatest part of 
‘the year following, in order to refresh his army, 
which had suffered extremely in that ill-concerted 
and unfortunate expedition. 

" Megabyzus continued some time in Thrace; 

whose inhabitants, according to Herodotus, would 
have been invincible, had they had the discretion to 
unite their forces, and to choose one chief commander. 
Some of them had very peculiar customs. In one of 
their districts, when a child came into the world, all 
the relations expressed great sorrow and affliction, 
bitterly weeping at the prospect of the misery which 
- the new-born infant had to experience. While, on 
the other hand, on the death of any of their family, 
they all rejoiced, because they looked upon the de- 
ceased person as happy only from that moment 
wherein he was delivered for ever from the troubles 
and calamities of this life. In another district, where 
polygamy was in fashion, when a husband died, it 
was a great dispute among his wives which of them 
was best beloved. She in whose favour the contest 
was decided, had the privilege of being sacrificed by 
her nearest relation upon the tomb of her husband, 
and of being buried with him; , whilst all the other 
wives envied her happiness, and thought themselves 

in some sort dishonoured. 

* Darius, on his return to Sardis, after his unhappy 
expedition against the Scythians, having learnt for 
certain that he owed both his own safety and that of 
his whole army to Hystiwus, who had persuaded the 
fonians not to destroy the bridge on the Danube, 
sent for that prince to his court, and desired him 
freely to ask any favour in recompense of his service. 
Hfystieus hereupon desired the king to give him 
Mircina of Edonia, a territory upon the river Stry- 
mon in Thrace, together with the liberty of building 
acity there. His request was readily granted; and 
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he returned to Miletus, where he caused a fleet of 
ships to be equipped, and then set out for Thrace. 
Having taken possession of the territory granted him, 
he immediately set about the execution of his project 
in building a city. 

‘ Megabyzus, who was then governor of Thrace 
for Darius, immediately perceived how prejudicia 
that undertaking would be to the king’s affairs in 
those quarters. He considered, that this new city 
stood upon a navigable river; that the country round 
about it abounded in timber fit for building ships; . 
that it was inhabited by different nations, both 
Greeks and Barbarians, who were able to furnish 
great numbers of men for land and sea service; that, 
if once those people were under the guidance of a 
leader so skilful and enterprising as Hystizeus, they 
might become so powerful both by sea and land, that 
it would be no longer possible for the king tokeepthem 
in subjection ; especially considering that they had 
a great many gold and silver mines in that country, 
which would enable them to carry on any project 
they might think fit to form. At his return to Sar- 
dis, he represented all these things to the king, who 
was convinced by his reasons, and therefore sent for 
Hystizeus to come to him at Sardis, pretending to 
have some great designs in view, whcrein he wanted 
the assistance of his counsel. When he had brought | 
him to his court by this means, he carried him to 
Susa, making him believe that he set an extraordi- 
nary value upon a friend of such fidelity and under- 
standing; two qualifications that rendered him very” 
dear to him, and of which he had given such memo- 
rable proofs in the Scythian expedition; giving him 
to understand at the same time, that he should be 
able to find something for him in Persia, which would 
make him ample amends for all that he could leave 
behind him. Hystiaeus, pleased with so honourable 
a distinction, and finding himself likewise under a 
necessity of complying, accompanied Darius to Susa, 
and left Aristagoras to govern Miletus in his room. 

"Whilst Megabyzus was still in Thrace, he sent 
several Persian noblemen to Amyntas, king of Ma- 
cedonia, to require him to give earth and water to 
Darius his master: this was the usual form of one 
prince’s submitting to another. Amyntas readily 
complied with that request, and paid all imaginable 
honours to the envoys. Towards the end of an en- 
tertainment which he made for them, they , desired 
that the ladies might be brought in, which was a_ 
thing contrary to the custom of the country: how- 
ever, the king would not venture to refuse them. 
The Persian noblemen, being heated with wine, and 
thinking they might use the same freedom as in their 
own country, did not observe a due decorum towards 
those princesses. The king’s son, whose name was 
Alexander, could not see his mother and sisters 
treated in such a manner, without great resentment . 
and indignation. Wherefore, upon some pretence 
or other, he contrived to send the ladies out of the 
room, as if they were to return again presently, and 








9 Herod. 1. iv. c. 141, 144. rIbid. 1. v. c. 1. 
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out of the company. In this intérval he caused some 
young men to be dressed like women, and to be 
‘armed with poinards under their garments. These 
pretended ladies came into the room instead of the 
others; and when the Persians began to treat them, 
as they had before treated the princesses, they drew 
out their poinards, fell violently upon them, and 

killed, not only the noblemen, but every one of their 
attendants. The news of this slaughter soon reached 
susa ; and the king appointed commissioners to take 
cognizance of the matter: but Alexander, by the 
power of bribes and presents, stifled the affair, so 
that nothing came of it. 

* The Scythians, to be revenged of Darius for in- 
vading their country, passed the Danube, and ravaged 
all that part of Thrace that had submitted to the 
Persians, as far as the Hellespont. Miltiades, to 
avoid their fury, abandoned the Chersonesus: but 
after the enemy retired, he returned thither again, 

and was restored to the same power he had before 

over the inhabitants of the country. 
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SECT. V. Darius’s conquest of India. 


* About the same time, that is, in the thirteenth 
year of Darius’s reign, this prince having an ambition 
_ to extend his diminion eastwards, first resolved, in 
order to facilitate his conquests, to get a proper 
knowledge of the country. ¥ To this end, he caused 
a fleet to be built and fitted out at Caspatyra, a city 
upon the Indus, and did the same at several other 
_ places on the same river, as far as the frontiers of 
_ Scythia. The command of this fleet was given to 
t Scylax, a Grecian of Caryandia, a town of Caria, 
~ who was perfectly well versed in. maritime affairs. 
His orders were to sail down that river, and get all 
_ the knowledge he possibly could of the country on 
___ both sides, quite down to the mouth of the river; to 
_ pass from thence into the southern ocean, and to 
steer his course afterwards to the west, and so return 
back that way to Persia. Scylax, having exactly 
observed his instructions, and sailed quite down the 
river Indus, entered the Red sea by the straits of 
_ Babelmandel; and after a voyage of thirty months 
from the fie of his setting out from Caspatyra, he 
arrived in Egypt at the same port * from whence 
Necho, king of Egypt, had formerly sent the Pha- 
nicians, who were in his service, with orders to sail 
round the coasts of Africa. Very probably this was 
the same port where now stands the town of Suez, 
at. the upper end of the Red sea. From thence 
Scylax returned to Susa, where he gave Darius an 
account of all his discoveries. Darius afterwards 
entered India with an army, and subjected all that 
x Herod. 1. vi. c. 40. ylbid. I. iv. c. 44. 
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vast country. The reader will naturally expect to 
be informed of the particulars of so important a 
war. But Herodotus says not one word about it: 
he only tells us, * that India made the twentieth pro- 
vince, or government, of the Persian empire, and thay 
the annual revenue accruing from hence to Darius 
was three hundred and sixty talents of gold, which 
amount to about three millions of dollars. 
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SECT. VI. The Revolt of the Ionans. 

> Darius, after his return to Susa from his Scythian 
expedition, had given his brother Artaphernes the 
government of Sardis, and made Otanes commander 
in Thrace and the adjacent countries along the sea- 
coast, in room of Megabyzus. 

From a small spark, kindled by a sedition at 
Naxos, a great flame arose, which gave occasion to 
a considerable war. Naxos was the most important 
island of the Cyclades in the Atgean sea, now called 
the Archipelago. In this sedition the principal in- 
habitants having been overpowered by the populace. 
who were the greater number, many of the riches’ 
families were banished out of the island. Hereupor 
they fled to Miletus, and implored the assistance ot 
Aristagoras, to reinstate them in their native place. 
He was at that time governor of that city, as lieu- 
tenant to Hystizus, to whom he was both nephew 
and son-in-law, and whom Darius had carried along 
with him to Susa. Aristagoras promised to give these 
exiles the assistance they desired. 

But not being powerful enough himself to execute 
what he had promised, he went to Sardis, and com- 
municated the affair to Artaphernes. He represented 
to him, that this was a very favourable opportunity 
for reducing Naxos under the power of Darius; that 
if he were once master of that island, all the rest 
of the Cyclades would fall of themselves into his 
hands, one after another; that in consequence the 
isle of Eubcea, (now Negropont,) which was as large 
as Cyprus, and lay very near them, would be easily 
conquered, which would give the king a free passage 
into Greece, and the means of subjecting all that 
country; and, in short, that a hundred ships would 
be sufficient for the effectual execution of this enter- 
prise. Artaphernes was so pleased with the project, 
that instead of one hundred vessels, which Aristagoras 
required, he promised him two hundred, in case he 
obtained the king’s consent to the expedition. 

The king, charmed with the mighty hopes with 
which he was flattered, very readily approved the 
enterprise, though andes only upon injustice and a 
boundless ambition, as also upon perfidiousness on the 
part of Aristagoras ‘and Artaphernes. No considera- 
tion gave him a moment’s pause. The most injarious 





{ There is a geographical treatise entitled Tepim\ec, and com- 
posed by one Scylax of Caryandia, who is thought to be the same 
person spoken of in this place. But that opinion is attended with 
some difficulties, which have given occasion to many learned d# 
sertations, 
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project is formed and adopted without the least re- . 


luctance or scruple: motives of advantage and con- 
venience solely determine. 
for the Persians: this is conceived a sufficient title, 
and a warrantable ground to reduce it by force of 
arms. And, indeed, most of the other expeditions of 
this prince had no better principle. 

As soon as Artaphernes had obtained the king’s 
consent to this project, he made the necessary pre- 
parations for executing it. The better to conceal 
his design, and to surprise the people of Naxos, he 
spread a report that this fleet was going towards the 
Hellespont; and the spring following he sent the 
number of ships he had promised to Miletus under 
the command of Megabates, a Persian nobleman of 
the royal family of Achemenes. But being directed 
in his commission to obey the orders of Aristagoras, 
the high-spirited Persian could not bear to be under 
the command of an Jonian, especially one who treated 
him in a haughty and imperious manner. This pique 
occasioned a breach between the two generals, which 
rose so high, that Megabates, to be revenged of Aris- 
tagoras, gave the Naxians secret intelligence of the 
design formed against them. Upon which they made 
such preparations for defence, that the Persians, after 
having spent four months in besieging the capital of 
the island, and consumed all their provisions, were 
obliged to retire. 

4This project having thus miscarried, Megabates 
threw all the blame upon Aristagoras, and entirely 

ruined his credit with Artaphernes. ‘The Jonian in- 
stantly foresaw that this accident would be attended, 
not only with the loss of his government, but with 
his utter ruin. ~The desperate situation to which 
he was reduced, made him think of revolting from 


_ the king, as the only expedient whereby he could 


possibly save himself. No sooner had he formed 
this design, than a messenger came to him from Hys- 
tizeus, who gave him the same counsel. Hystizus, 
who had now been some years at the Persian court, 
being disgusted with the manners of that nation, and 
having an ardent desire to return to his own country, 
thought this the most likely means of accomplishing 
his wish, and therefore gave Aristugoras that counsel. 
He flattered himself, that in case any troubles arose 
in fonia, he could prevail with Darius to send him 
thither to appease them: and, in fact, the thing hap- 
pened according to his expectation. As soon as 
Aristagoras found his design seconded by the orders 
of Hystizeus, he imparted them to the principal per- 
sons of Ionia, whom he found extremely well disposed 
tc enter into his views. He therefore deliberated 
no longer, but being determined to revolt, applied 
himself wholly to making preparations for it. 

* The people of Tyre, having been reduced to 
slavery when their city was taken by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, had groaned under that oppression for the space 
of seventy years. But after the expiration of that 
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term, they were restored, according to t Isaiah’s pro- =a 


phecy, to the possession of their ancient privileges 
with the liberty of having a king of their own; which 
liberty they enjoyed till the time of Alexander the 
Great. It seems probable, that this favour was grante 
ed them by Darius, in consideration of the services 
he expected to receive from that city (which was so 
powerful by sea,) in reducing the Jonians to their 
ancient subjection. This was in the 19th year of 
Darius’s reign. is 
° The next year, Aristagoras, in order to engage the 
Jonians to adhere the more closely to him, reinstated 
them in their liberty, and in all their former privi- 
leges. He began with Miletus, where he divested 
himself of his power, and resigned it into the hands: 
of the people. He then made a journey through all 
Ionia, where, by his example, his influence, and per- 
haps by the fear that they would be forced to it 
whether they would or no, he prevailed upon all the 
other tyrants to do the same in every city. They 
complied the more readily, as the Persian power, 
since the check it received in Scythia, was the less: 
able to protect them against the lonians, who were 
naturally fond of liberty and a state of independence, 
and professed enemies to all tyranny. Having united 
them all in this manner in one common league, of 
which he himself was declared the head, he set up 
the standard of rebellion against the king, and made 


great preparations by sea and land for supporting a ~ 


war against him. ; 

‘ To enable himself to carry on the war with more 
vigour, Aristagoras went in the beginning of the 
following year to Lacedzmon, in order to bring that 
city into his interest, and engage it to furnish him 
with succours. Cleomenes was at this time king of 
Sparta. He was the son of Anaxandrides by a second 
wife, whom the ephori had obliged him to marry, 
because he had no issue by the first. He had by 
her three sons besides Cleomenes, namely, Dorizus, 
Leonidas, and Cleombrotus, the two last of whom 
ascended the throne of Lacedzmon in their turns. 
Aristagoras then addressed himself to Cleomenes ; 
and the time and place for an interview between 
them being agreed on, he waited upon him, and 
represented to him, that the Jonians and Lacedemo- 
nians were countrymen; that Sparta being the most 
powerful city of Greece, it would be for her honour 


to concur with him in the design he had formed of ~ 


restoring the Jonians to their liberty; that the Per- 
sians, their common enemy, were not a warlike 
people, but extremely rich, and consequently would 
become an easy prey to the Lacedemonians; that 
considering the present spirit and disposition of the 
Jonians, it would not be: difficult for them to carry 
their victorious arms even to Susa, the metropolis of 
the Persian empire, and the place of the king’s resi- 
dence: he showed him, at the same time, a plan of 
all the countries and towns through which they were 
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to pass, engraven upon a little plate of brass which 
he had brought along with him. Cleomenes desired 
three days’ time to consider of his proposals. That 
term being expired, he.asked the lonian how far it 
was from the lonian sea to Susa, and how much time 
was required to go from the one place to the other. 
_ Aristagoras, without considering the effect his answer 
was likely to have upon Cleomenes, told him, that 
_ from lonia to Susa was about three months’ * journey. 
~ Cleomenes was so amazed at this proposal, that he 
immediately ordered him to depart from Sparta be- 
_ fore sun-set. Aristagoras nevertheless followed him 
_ home to his house, and endeavoured to win him by 
arguments of another sort, that is, by presents. The 
first sum he offered him was only ten talents, which 
_ were equivalent to eight thousand five hundred dol- 
_ lars: that being refused, he still rose in his offers, 
till at last he proposed to give him fifty talents. 
Gorgo, a daughter of Cleomenes, avout eight or nine 
_ years of age, whom her father had not ordered to 
- quit the room, as apprehending nothing from so 
_ young a child, hearing the proposals that were made, 
cried out: “ Fly, father, fly; this stranger will cor- 
_ rupt you.” Cleomenes laughed, but yet observed the 
_ child’s admonition, and actually retired: Aristagoras 
__ left Sparta. 

* From hence he proceeded to Athens, where he 
_ found a more favourable reception. He had the good 
__ fortune to arrive there at a time when the Athenians 
were extremely well disposed to hearken to any 
_ proposals that could be made to them against the 
_ Persians, with whom they were highly offended on 
the following occasion. Hippias, the tson of Pisis- 
tratus, tyrant of Athens, who, about ten years before, 
had been banished, after having tried in vain abun- 
_ dance of methods for nis re-establishment, at last 
went to Sardis, and made his application to Arta- 
_phernes. He insinuated himself so far into the good 
opinion of that governor, that he gave a favourable 
- ear to all he said to the disadvantage of the Athe- 
__hians, and became extremely prejudiced against them. 
__ The Athenians, having intelligence of this, sent an 
ambassador to Sardis, and desired of Artaphernes, 
not to give ear to what any of their outlaws should 
insinuate to their disadvantage. The answer of 
Artaphernes to this message was, that if they desired 
to live in peace, they. must recall Hippias. When 
this haughty answer was brought back to the Athe- 
_ nians, the whole city were violently enraged against 
the Persians. Aristagoras, coming thither just at 
this juncture, easily obtained all he desired. Hero- 
- dotus remarks on this occasion, how much easier it 
is to impose upon a multitude, than upon a single 
person: and so Aristagoras found it; for he prevailed 
with thirty thousand Athenians to come to a resolu- 
_ tion, into which he could not persuade Cleomenes 
alone. They engaged immediately to furnish twenty 
ships to assist him in his design: and it may be truly 
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said, that this little fleet was the original cource of 
all the calamities, in which both the Persians and 
Grecians were afterwards involved. 

& In the third year of this war, the Ionians, having 
collected all their forces together, and being rein- 
forced with the twenty vessels furnished by the city 
of Athens, and five more from Eretria, in the island 
of Eubeea, set sail for Ephesus, and leaving their ships 
there, they marched by land to the city of Sardis: 
finding the place in a defenceless condition, they 
soon made themselves masters of it; but the citadel, 
into which Artaphernes retired, they were not able 
to force. As most of the houses of this city were — 
built with reeds, and consequently were very com- 
bustible, an Jonian soldier having set fire to one 
house, the flames soon spread and communicated to 
the rest, and reduced the whole city to ashes. Upon 
this accident, the Persians and Lydians assembling 
their forces for their defence, the Jonians judged it 
was time for them to think of retreating ; and accord- — 
ingly they marched back with all possible diligence, 


in order to reimbark at Ephesus: but the Persians sar 


arriving there almost as soon they, attacked them 
vigorously, and destroyed a great number of their 
men. The Athenians, after the return of their ships, 
would never engage any more in this war, notwith- 
standing the urgent solicitations of Aristagoras. 

» Darius, being informed of the burning of Sardis, 
and of the part the Athenians took in that affair, 
resolved from that very time to make war upon 
Greece; and that he might never forget this resolu- . 
tion, he commanded one of his officers to cry out to 
him, with a loud voice, every night, when he was at 
supper, “ Sir, remember the Athenians.” In the 
burning of Sardis, it happened that the temple of 
Cybele, the goddess of that country, was consumed 
with the rest of the city. This accident served after- — 
-wards as a pretence to the Persians to burn all the 
temples they found in Greece; to which they were 
likewise induced by a religious motive, which I have 
explained before. : 

1 As Aristagoras, the head and manager of this re- 
volt, was Hystizeus’s lieutenant at Miletus, Darius sus- 
pected that the latter might probably be the contriver 
of the whole conspiracy: for which reason he entered 
into a free conference with him upon the subject, 
and acquainted him with his thoughts, and the just 
grounds he had for his suspicion. Hystizeus, who 
was a crafty courtier, and an expert master in the 
art of dissembling, appeared extremely surprised and 
afflicted; and speaking in a tone that at once ex- 
pressed both sorrow and indignation, “Is it then 
possible, Sir,” said he to the king, “ for your majesty 
to have entertained so injurious a suspicion of the 
most faithful and most affectionate of your servants / 
I] éoncerned in a rebellion against you! Alas! What 
is there in the world that could tempt me to it? De 
I want any thing here? Am I not already raised te 
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one of the highest stations in your court? And be-_| 


sides the honour I have of assisting at your councils, 
do I not daily receive new proofs of your bounty, by 
the numberless favours you heap upon me?” After 
this he insinuated, that the revolt in Ionia proceeded 
from his absence and distance from the country; 
that they had waited for that opportunity to rebel ; 


‘that if he had staid at Miletus, the conspiracy would 


never have- been formed; that the surest way to 


. restore the king’s affairs in that province, would 


be to send him thither to quell the insurrection; 


- and promised him, on the forfeiture of his head, to 


deliver Aristagoras into his hands; engaging, be- 
sides all this, to make the large island of Sardinia 
* tributary to him. The best princes are often too 


- eredulous; and when they have once taken a subject 


into their confidence, it is with difficulty they with- 
draw it from him; nor do they easily. undeceive 
themselves. Darius, imposed upon by the air of sin- 
cerity with which Hystizus spoke on this occasion, 


_ believed him on his own word, and gave him leave to 


return to Ionia, on condition he came back to the 


_ Persian court as soon as he had executed what he 


promised. 

« The revolters, in the mean time, though deserted 
by the Athenians, and notwithstanding the consider- 
able check they had received in Ionia, did not lose 
courage, but still pushed their point with resolution. 
Their fleet set sail towards the Hellespont and the 
Propontis, and reduced Byzantium, with the greater 
part of the other Grecian cities, in that quarter. 


After which, as they were returning back again, they 


obliged the Carians to join with them in this war, as 
also the people of Cyprus. The Persian generals, 


_ having divided their forces among themselves, march- 
ed three different ways against the rebels, and de- 


feated them in several encounters, in one of which 


'Aristagoras was slain. 


‘When Hystiewus was arrived at Sardis, his in- 
triguing temper induced him to form a plot against 
the government, into which he drew a great number 
of Persians. But, perceiving by some discourse he 


had with Artaphernes, that the part he had had in 


the revolt of Jonia was not unknown to that governor, 
he thought it not safe to stay any longer at Sardis, 
and retired secretly the night following to the isle of 
Chios; from thence he sent a trusty messenger to 


Sardis, with letters for such of the Persians as he 


had gained to his party. This messenger betrayed 
him, and delivered his letters to Artaphernes, by 
which means the plot was discovered, all his accom- 
lices put to death, and his project utterly defeated. 
But still imagining that he could bring about some 
enterprise of importance, if he were once at the 
head of the lonian league, he made several attempts 
t. get into Miletus, and to be admitted into the 
confederacy by the citizens: but none of his en- 
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deavours succeeded, and he was obliged to re. irn to 
Chios. es 

™ There, being asked why he had so strongly urged 
Aristagoras to revolt, and by that means involved 
Jonia in such calamities, he made answer, that it was — 
because the king. had resolved to transport the 
Jonians into Pheenicia, and to plant the Pheenicians 
in Tonia. But all this was a mere story and fiction 
of his own inventing, Darius having never conceived 
any such design. ‘The artifice however served his 
purpose extremely well, not only for justifying him 
to the Ionians, but also for engaging them to prose- 
cute the war with vigour. For, being alarmed eat 
the thoughts of this transmigration, they came te a 
firm resolution to defend themselves against the 
Persians to the last extremity. 

" Artaphernes and Otanes, with the rest of the 
Persian generals, finding that Miletus was the centre 
of the Ionian confederacy, resolved to march thither 
with all their forces; concluding, that if they could 
carry that city, all the rest would submit of course. 
The Jonians, having intelligence of their design, 
determined in a general assembly to send no army 
into the field, but to fortify Miletus, and to furnish it 
to the utmost of their power with provisions, and all 
things necessary for enduring a siege; and to unite 
all their forces to engage the Persians at sea, their 
dexterity in maritime affairs inducing them to believe 
that they should have the advantage in a naval battle. 
The place of their rendezvous was Lade, a small isle 
over against Miletus, where they assembled a fleet of _ 
three hundred and fifty-three vessels. At the sight 
of this fleet, the Persians, though stronger by one 
half with respect to the number of their ships, were 
afraid to hazard a battle, till by their emissaries they 


| had secretly corrupted the greatest part of the con- 


federates, and engaged them to desert; so that when 
the two fleets came to engage, the ships of Samos, of 
Lesbos, and several other places, sailed off, and re- 
turned to their own country, and the remaining fleet 
of the confederates did not consist of above a hun- 
dred vessels, which were all quickly overpowered b 
numbers, and almost entirely destroyed. After this, 
the city of Miletus was besieged, and became a prey 
to the conquerors, who utterly destroyed it. This 
happened six years after Aristagoras’s revolt. All 
the other cities, as well on the continent as on the 
sea-coast and in the isles, returned to their duty soon | 
after, either voluntarily or by force. Those persons 
that stood out were treated as they had been threat- 
ened beforehand. The handsomest of the young 
men were chosen to serve in the king’s palace, and 
the young women were all sent into Persia; the 
cities and temples were reduced to ashes. These 
were the effects of the revolt, into which the people 
were drawn by the ambitious views of Aristagoras 
and Hystizeus. 





* This island is very remote from Ionia, and could have no rela- 
tion to it. I am therefore apt to believe, it must be an error that 
has crept into the text af Herodotus, 
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® The latter of these two had his share also in the 
general calamity; for that same year he was taken 
by the Persians, and carried to Sardis, where Arta- 


e - phernes caused him to be immediately hanged, with- 


out consulting Darius, lest that prince’s affection for 


3 Hystizus should incline him to pardon him, and by 


that means a dangerous enemy should be left alive, 
who might create the Persians new troubles. It ap- 
peared by the sequel, that Artaphernes’s conjecture 
was well grounded; for when Hystieus’s head was 
brought to Darius, he expressed great dissatisfaction 
at the authors of his death, and caused the head to 
be honourably interred, as being the remains of a 
person to whom he had infinite obligations, the re- 


- membrance whereof was too deeply engraven on his 


mind, ever to be effaced by the greatness of any 
crimes he had afterwards committed. Hysticeus was 
one of those restless, bold, and enterprising spirits, 
in whom many good qualities are joined with still 
greater vices; with whom all meaus are lawful and 
good, that promote the end they have in view; who 
Jook upon justice, probity, and sincerity, as mere 
empty names; who make no scruple to employ lying 
or fraud, treachery, or even perjury, when it is to 
serve their turn; and who reckon the ruin of nations, 
or even their own country, as nothing, if necessary 
to their own elevation. His end was worthy his 
*sentiments, and such as is common enough to these 


irreligious politicians, who sacrifice every thing to 


their ambition, and acknowledge no other rule of 
their actions, and hardly any other God, than their 


- interest and fortune. - 


SECT. VII. The expedition of Darius’s army against 


Greece. 


P Darius, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign, 
having recalled all his other generals, sent Mardo- 
_nius the son of Gobryas, a young lord of an_ illustri- 
ous Persian family, who had lately married one of 
the king’s daughters, as commander-in-chief through- 
_ out all the maritime parts of Asia, with a particular 
order to invade Greece, and to revenge the burning 
of Sardis upon the Athenians and Eretrians. The 
king did not show much wisdom in this choice, by 
which he preferred a young man, because he was a 
favourite, to all his oldest and most experienced ge- 
nerals, especially in so difficult a war, the success of 
which he had very much at heart, and wherein the 
glory of his reign was infinitely concerned. His 
being son-in-law to the king was a quality, indeed, 
that might augment his influence, but added nothing 
to his real merit, or his capacity as a general. 
Upon his arrival in Macedonia, into which he had 
marched with his land forces after having passed 
through Thrace, the whole country, terrified by his 


* power, submitted. But his fleet, attempting to double 


mount Athos, (now called Capo Santo,) in order to 
gain the coasts of Macedonia, was attacked by so vio- 
~*~» aHerod, 1. vi. c. 29, 30. 
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lent a storm, that upwards of three hundred ships, 
with above twenty thousand men, perished in the 
sea. His land army met at the same time with a no 
less fatal blow. For, being encamped in a place of 
no security, the Thracians attacked the Persian camp 
by night, made a great slaughter, and wounded Mar- 
donius himself. All this ill success obliged him 
shortly after to return into Asia, with grief and con- 
fusion at having miscarried both by sea and land in 
this expedition. 2 

Darius, perceiving too late that Mardonius’s youth 
and inexperience had occasioned the defeat of his 
troops, recalled him, and put two other generals in 
his place, Datis, a Mede, and Artaphernes, son of his 
brother Artaphernes, who had been governor of Sar- 
dis. The king’s thoughts were earnestly bent upon 
putting in execution the great design he had long 
had in his mind, which was, to attack Greece with 
all his forces, and particularly to take a signal ven- 
geance on the people of Athens and Eretria, whose | 
enterprise against Sardis was perpetually in his 
thoughts. . 


1. The state of Athens. The character of Milnades, 
Themistocles, and Aristides. ; 


Before we enter upon this war, it will be proper 
to refresh our memories with a view of the state of 
Athens at this time, which alone sustained the first 
shock of the Persians at Marathon; as also to form 
some idea before-hand of the great men who shared 
in that celebrated victory. a 

Athens, just delivered from that yoke of servitude 
which she had been forced to bear for above thirty 
years, under the tyranny of Pisistratus and his chil- © 
dren, now peaceably enjoyed the advantages of li- 


berty, the sweetness and value of which were only ~ 


heightened and improved by that short privation. — 
Lacedzemon, which was at this time the mistress of 
Greece, and had contributed at first to this happy 
change in Athens, seemed afterwards to repent of 
her good offices: and growing jealous of the trau- 
quillity she herself had procured for her neighbours, 
she attempted to disturb it, by endeavouring to reine 
state Hippias, the son of Pisistratus, in the govern- - 
ment of Athens. But all her attempts were fruit- 
less. and served only to manifest her ill-will, and her 
grief to see Athens determined to maintain its inde- 
pendence even of Sparta itself. Hippias hereupon 
had recourse to the Persians. Artaphernes, governor 
of Sardis, sent the Athenians word, as we have al- 
ready mentioned, that they must re-establish Hippias 
in his authority, unless they chose rather to draw the 
whole power of Darius upon them. This second 
attempt succeeded no better than the first, and Hip- 
pias was obliged to wait for a more favourable junc- 
ture. We shall see presently, that he served as con: 
ductor or guide to the Persian generals, sent by Da- 
rius against Greece. 


pHerod. |. vi. c. 43, 45. A. M. 3510. Before J. C. 494. 
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Athens, from the time of the recovery of her li- 
berty, was quite another city han under her tyrants, 
and displayed a very different kind of spirit. t Among 

the citizens, Miltiades distinguished himself most in 
the war with the Persians, which we are going to 
relate. He was the son of Cimon, an_ illustrious 
Athenian. This Cimon had a half brother by the 
mother’s side, whose name was likewise Miltiades, of 
a very ancient and noble family in Agina, who had 
lately been received into the number of the Athe- 
hian citizens. He was a person of great credit even 
in the time of Pisistratus: but, as he could not en- 
dure the yoke of a despotic government, he joyfully 
embraced the offer made him, of going to settle with 
a colony in the Thracian Chersonesus, whither he 
was invited by the Dolonci, the inhabitants of that 
country, to be their king, or, according to the lan- 
guage of those times, their tyrant. He, dying with- 
out children, left the sovereignty to Stesagoras, his 
nephew, the eldest son of his brother Cimon; and 
Stesagoras, dying also without issue, the sons of Pi- 
sistratus, who then ruled the city of Athens, sent his 
brother Miltiades, the person we are now speaking 
of, into that country to be his successor. He ar- 
rived there, and established himself in the govern- 
ment in the same year that Darius undertook his ex- 
pedition against the Scythians. He attended that 
prince with some ships as far as the Danube; and it 
was he who advised the Jonians to destroy the bridge, 
and to return home without waiting for Darius. Du- 
ring his residence in the Chersonesus, he married 
* Hegesipyia, daughter of Olorus, a Thracian king in 
the neighbourhood, by whom he had Cimon, the fa- 
mous Athenian general, of whom a great deal will be 
‘said in the sequel. Miltiades, having for several 
reasons abdicated his government in Thrace, em- 
barked, and taking all that he had on board five 
_ ships, set sail for Athens. There he settled a second 
_ time, and acquired great reputation. 
- "Atthe same time two other citizens, younger 
than Miltiades, began to distinguish themselves at 
Athens; namely, Aristides and Themistocles. Plu- 
tarch observes, that the former of these two had en- 


pe _deavoured to form himseif upon the model of Clis- 


thenes, one of the greatest men of his time, and a 
zealous defender of liberty; who had greatly con- 
tributed to restoring it at Athens, by expelling the 
Pisistratidee out of that city. It was an excellent 
custom among the ancients, and which it were to be 
-wished might prevail amongst us, that the young 
men, ambitious of public employments, particularly ft 
attached themselves to such aged and experienced 
persons, as had distinguished themselves most emi- 
nently therein ; and who, both by their conversation 
and example, could teach them the art of conducting 
themselves, and governing others, with wisdom and 
discretion. ‘Thus, says Plutarch, did Aristides attach 

t Herod. J. vi. c. 34, 41. Corn. Nep. in Mil. cap. i—ili. 

*Plut. in Arist. p. 319, 320. et in Them. p. 112, 113. An seni 
tit ger. Resp. p. 790, 791. 

«Cic. de Senect. Plut. An seni sit ger. Resp. p. 806, 807. 

® After the death of Miltiades, this princess had by a second 
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himself to Clisthenes, and Cimon to Aristides; and 
he enumerates several others, and among the rest 


Polybius, whom we have mentioned so often, and 
who in his youth was the constant disciple, and faith- 
ful imitator, of the celebrated Philopcemen. | 


Themistocles and Aristides were of very different | 


dispositions; but they both rendered great services 
to the commonwealth. 
inclined to popular government, omitted nothing 
that could contribute to render him agreeable to the 
people, and to gain him friends; behaving himself 
with great affability and complaisance to every body, 
always ready to do service to the citizens, every one 


of whom he knew by name; nor was he very nice 


about the means he used to oblige them. * Some- 
body talking with him once on this subject, told him, 
he would make an excellent magistrate, if his be- 
haviour towards the citizens was more impartial, and 
if he was not biassed in favour of one more than ano- 


ther: “God forbid,” replied Themistocles, “ I should ~ 
ever sit upon a tribunal, where my friends should — 


find no more credit or favour than strangers.” Cleon, 
who appeared some time after at Athens, observed a 
quite different conduct, but yet such as was not 
wholly exempt'from blame. When he came into the 
administration of public affairs, he assembled all his 
friends, and declared to them, that from that moment 
he renounced their friendship, lest it should prove 
an obstacle to him in the discharge of his duty, and 
cause him to act with partiality and injustice. This 
was doing them very little honour, and entertaining 
no very-high opinion of them. But, as Plutarch says, 
it was not his friends but his passions that he ought 
to have renounced. 


Aristides had the discretion to observe a just me- — 


dium between these two vicious extremes. Being a 
favourer of aristocracy in imitation of Lycurgus, 
whom he greatly admired, he in a manner struck 
out a new path of his own; not endeavouring to 
oblige his friends at the expense of justice, and yet 
always ready to do them service when consistent 
with it. He carefully avoided making use of his 
friends’ recommendations for obtaining employments, 
lest it should prove a dangerous obligation upon him, 


as well as a plausible pretext for them to require the. 


same favour from him on the like occasion. He 
used to say, that the true citizen or the honest man, 
ought to make no other use of his credit and power, 
than upon all occasions to practise what was honest 
and just, and engage others to do the same. 
Considering this contrariety of principles and hu- 


mours, we are not to wonder, if, during the admi-- 


nistration of these great men. there was a continual 
opposition between them. Themistocles, who was 
bold and enterprising, was sure almost always to 
find Aristides against him, who thought himself 
obliged to thwart the other’s designs, even some- 


husband a son, who was called Olorus, after the name of his 


grandfather, and who was the father of ‘Thucydides the historian, 


Herod. : 
t % Discere a peritis, sequi optimos.” Tacit. in Agric. 


Themistocles, who, naturally — 












lest he should gain too great an ascendant and autho- 
rity, which might become pernicious to the common- 
wealth. One day, having got the better of Themistocles, 
who had made some proposal really advantageous to 
- the state, he could not contain himself, but cried aloud 
_as he went out of the assembly, “ that the Athenians 
would never prosper, till they threw them both into 
the barathrum :” the barathrum was a pit, into which 
malefactors condemned to die were thrown. Y But 
notwithstanding this mutual opposition, when the 
common interest was at stake, they were no longer 
enemies: and whenever they were to take the field, 
or engage in an expedition, they agreed together to 
lay aside all differences on leaving the city, and to 
be at liberty to resume them on their return, if they 
thought fit. 
_ The predominant passion of Themistocles was am- 
bition and the love of glory, which discovered itself 
from his childhood. After the battle of Marathon, of 
which we shall speak presently, when the people were 
every where extolling the valour and conduct of 
Miltiades, who had won it, Themistocles generally 
appeared very thoughtful and melancholy: he spent 
whole nights without sleep, and was never seen at 
_ public feasts and entertainments as usual. When his 
_ friends, astonished at this change, asked him the rea- 
son of it, he made answer, “that Miltiades’s trophies 
‘would not let him sleep.” ‘These were a kind of spur, 
which never ceased to goad and animate his ambition. 
- From this time Themistocles addicted himself wholly 
to arms; and the love of martial glory wholly en- 
grossed him. 

As for Aristides, the love of the public good was 
the great spring of all his actions. What he was 
most particularly admired for, was his constancy and 
steadiness under the unforeseen changes to which 
those who have the administration of affairs are ex- 
posed; for he was neither elevated with the honours 
_ conferred upon him, nor cast down at the contempt 
_ and disappointments he sometimes experienced. On 
all occasions he preserved his usual calmness and 
temper, being persuaded, that a man ought to give 
himself up entirely to his country, and to serve it 
with a perfect disinterestedness, as well with regard 
to glory as to riches. ‘The general esteem in which 
he was held for the uprightness of his intentions, the 
purity of his zeal for the interests of the state, and the 
- sincerity of his virtue appeared one day in the thea- 
tre, when one of Aischylus’s plays was acting. For 
when the actor had repeated that verse which 
describes the character of Amphiaraus, “ He does not 
desire to seem an honest and virtuous man, but really 
to be so,” the whole audience cast their eyes upon 
Aristides, and applied the eulogium to him. 

Another thing related of him, with respect to a 
public employment, is very remarkable. He was no 
sooner made treasurer-general of the republic, than he 
made it appear that his predecessors in that office had 
cheated the state of vast sums of money ; and among 


yPlut. Apophthegm © 186. 
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the rest Themistocles in particular; for this great 
man, with all his merit, was not irreproachable on 
that head. For which reason, when Aristides came — 
to pass his accounts, Themistocles raised a powerful 
faction against him, accused him of having embezzled _ 


the public treasure, and prevailed so far as to have 


him condemned and fined. But the principal inha- 
bitants, and the most virtuous part of the citizens, — 
rising up against so unjust a sentence, not only the 
judgment was reversed andthe fine remitted, but he 
was elected treasurer again for the year ensuing. He — 
then seemed to repent of his former administration: — 
and by showing himself more tractable and indulgent — 
towards others, he found out the secret of pleasing 
all that plundered the commonwealth. For, as he 
neither reproved them, nor narrowly inspected their 
accounts, all those plunderers, grown fat with spoil 
and rapine, now extolled Aristides to the skies. It 
would have been easy for him, as we perceive, to 
have enriched himself in a post of that nature, which 
seems, as it were, to invite a man to it by the many 


favourable opportunities it lays in his way; espe- (es 


cially as he had to do with officers, who for their part 
were intent upon nothing but robbing the public, and 
would have been ready to conceal the frauds of the 


) ~ 


treasurer their master, upon condition he did them- = 


the same favour. ron s 


These very officers now made interest with the. 


people to have him continued a third year in the 


same employment. But when the time of election — 
was come, just as they were upon the point of electing © 
Aristides unanimously, he rose up and warmly reproved — 
the Athenian people: “ What,” says he, “when J 
managed your treasure with all the fidelity and dili- 
gence an honest man is capable of, J met with the _ 
most cruel treatment, and the most mortifying re- 
turn; and now that I have abandoned it to the 
mercy of all these robbers of the public, 1 am an 
admirable man, and the best of citizens: I cannot 
help declaring to you that I am more ashamed of the — 
honour you do me this day, than I was of the condem- | 
nation you passed against me this time twelvemonth; 
and with grief I find that it is more glorious with us — 
to be complaisant to knaves, than to save the trea- 
sures of the republic.” By this declaration he silenced 
the public plunderers, and gained the esteem of all — 
good men. 

Such were the characters ot these two illustrious 
Athenians, who began to display the extent of their 
merit, when Darius turned his arms against Greece. | 


2. Darwis sends heralds into Greece, in order to sound 
the people, and to require them to submit. 


* Before this prince would directly engage in this 
enterprise, he judged it expedient, first of all, to sound 
the Grecians, and to know in what manner the dif- 
ferent states stood affected towards him. With this 
view he sent heralds into all parts of Greece, te — 


2 Herod. 1. vi. c. 49—86. A. M. 3511. Before J. C. 493. 
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form used by the Persians when they exacted sub- 
mission from those they were desirous of bringing 
under subjection. On the arrival of these heralds, 
many of the Grecian cities, dreading the power of 
_ the Persians, complied with their demands; and among 
these were the inhabitants of Avgina, a little isle, 
over-against and not far from Athens. This proceeding 
of the people of Agina, was looked upon asa public 
treason. ‘The Athenians represented the matter to 
the Spartans, who immediately sent Cleomenes, one 
of their kings, to apprehend the authors of it. The 
pe ple of Acgina refused to deliver them, under pre- 
tence that he came without his colleague. This 
colleague was Demaratus, who had himself suggested 
that excuse. As soon as Cleomenes was returned to 
Sparta, in order to be revenged on Demaratus for 
that affront, he endeavoured to get him deposed, as 
not being of the royal family; and succeeded in his 
attempt by the assistance of the priestess of Delphi, 
whom he had suborned to give an answer favourable 
to his designs. Demaratus, not being able to endure 
so gross an affront, banished himself from his country, 
and retired to Darius, who received him with open 
arms, and gave him a considerable establishment in 
Persia. He was succeeded in the throne by Leuty- 
chides, who joined his colleague, and went with him 
to Agina, from whence they brought away ten of the 
principal inhabitants, and committed them to the 
custody of the Athenians, their declared enemies. 
Cleomenes dying not long after, and the fraud he had 
committed at Delphi being dis. svered, the Lacede- 
monians endeavoured to oblig* the people of Athens 

set those prisoners at liberty, but they refused. 
@The Persian heralds “hat went to Sparta and 
Athens, were not so favuurably received as those 
hat had been sent to the other cities. One of them 
vas ‘thrown into a well, and the other into a deep 
“itch, and were bid to take thence earth and water. 
i should be less surprised at this unworthy treatment, 
yt Athens alone had been concerned in it. It wasa 
proceeding suitable enough to a popular government, 
1ash, impetuous, and violent; where reason is seldom 
heard, and every thing determined by passion. But 
I do not here: recognize the Spartan equity and 
gravity. They were at liberty to refuse what was 
demanded; but to treat public officers in such a 
manner, was an open violation of the law of nations. 
®If what historians say on this head be true, the 
srime did not remain unpunished. Talthybius, one 
of Agamemnon’s heralds, was honoured at Sparta as 
a god, and had a temple there. He revenged the 
indignities done to the heralds of the king of Persia, 
and made the Spartans feel the effects of his wrath, 
by bringing many terrible accidents upon them. In 
order to appease him, and expiate their offence, they 
- sent afterwards several of their chief citizens into 
Persia, who voluntarily offered themselves as victims 

aHerod. I. vii. c. 133, 138. 
b Tbid. c. 135, 136. Paus. in Lacon. p. 182, 183. 


Plut. in Moral. p. 829. 4 Herod. 1. vi. c. 119. 
e Philostr. 1. i. c. 17. 
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for their country. They were delivered intc the 


hands of Xerxes, who would not let them suffer, but 
sent them back to their own country. As for the 


Athenians, Talthybius executed his vengeance on 
the family of Miltiades; who was principally concern 
ed in the outrage committed upon Darius’s heralds. 


3. The Persians defeated at Marathon by Milnades. 
The melancholy end of that general. 


* Darius immediately sent away Datis and Arta- 
phernes, whom he had appointed generals in ‘the 
room of Mardonius. 
up Eretria and Athens to be plundered, to burn all 
the houses and temples therein, to make all the 
inhabitants of both places prisoners, and to send them 
to Darius; for which purpose they went provided 
with a great number of chains and fetters. © They 
set sail with a fleet of five or six hundred ships, and 


an army of five hundred thousand men. After having | 


made themselves masters of the isles in the Avgean 
sea, which they did without difficulty, they turned 


their course towards Eretria,a city of Eubcea, which - 


they took after a siege of seven days, by the treachery 


of some of the principal inhabitants: they reduced it, 


entirely to ashes, put all the inhabitants in chains, 
and sent them to Persia. ‘4 Darius, contrary to their 
expectation, treated them kindly, and gave them a 
village in the country of Cissia for their habitation, 
which was but a day’s journey from Susa, where 


® Apollonius ‘Tyanzeus found some of their descendants 


six hundred years afterwards. 

f After this success at Eretria, the Persians ad- 
vanced towards Attica. Hippias conducted them 
to Marathon, a little town by the sea-side. ‘They 
took care to acquaint the Athenians with the fate of 
Eretria ; and to let them know, that not an inhabitant 
of that place had escaped their vengeance ; in hopes 


that this news would induce them to surrender imme-- 


diately. ‘The Athenians had sent to Lacedemon, to 
desire succours against the common enemy, which 
the Spartans granted them instantly, and without de- 
liberation; but which could not set out till some days 
after, on account of an ancient custom and a super- 


stitious maxim amongst them, that did not admit. 


them to begin a march before the full of the moon. 
Not one of their other allies prepared to succour them, 
so great terror had the formidable army of the Per- 
sians spread on every side. ‘The inhabitants of Pla- 
te alone furnished them with a thousand soldiers. 
In this extremity the Athenians were obliged to arm 
their slaves, which had never been done there before 
this occasion. 

The Persian. army commanded by Datis consisted 
of a hundred thousand foot and ten thousand horse ° 
that of the Athenians amounted in al] but to ten 
thousand men. 
whom Miltiades was the chief; and these ten were 

f Herod. ]. vi. c. 102—120. Cor. Nep. in Milt ec. iv.—vi. 


Justin. ]. ii. c. 3. Plut. in Aristid. p. 321. 
* A.M. 3514. Before J. C. 490, 
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It was headed by ten generals, of » 
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Their instructions were to give . — 













rand of the whole army, ‘each for a 
: another. There was a great dispute 
among: these generals whether they should hazard a 
battle, or expect the enemy within their walls. The 
latter opinion had a great majority, and appeared 
very reasonable. For, what appearance of success 
could there.be in facing with a handful of soldiers 
30 numerous and formidable an army as that of the 
Persians? Miltiades, however, declared for the con- 
_ trary opinion, and showed that the only means to 
~ exalt the courage of their own troops, and to strike 
a terror into those of the enemy, was to advance 
boldly towards them with an air of confidence and 
-intrepidity. Aristides strenuously defended this 
opinion, and brought some of the other commanders 
__ into it; so that when the suffrages came to be taken, 
a they were equal on both sides of the question. Here- 
_ upon Miltiades addressed himself to Callimachus, 
4 who was then * polemarch, and had a right of voting 
as well as the ten commanders. He very warmly 
E~ represented to him, that the fate of their country 
was then in his hands; and that his single vote was 
to determine whether Athens should preserve her 
4 liberty, or be enslaved; and that he had it in his 
power by one word to become as famous as Harmo- 
_ dius and Aristogiton, the authors of that liberty 
_ which the Athenians enjoyed. .Callimachus pro- 
- nounced that word in favour of Miltiades’s opinion ; 
and accordingly a battle was resolved upon. 
Aristides, reflecting that a command which changes 
- er day must necessarily be feeble, unequal, not of 
aa a piece, often contrary to itself, and incapable either 
of projecting or executing any uniform design, was 
oa opinion, that their danger was both too great and 
too pressing for them to expose their affairs to such 
inconveniences. In order to prevent these, he judged 
at necessary to vest the whole power in one single 
&, person; and to induce his colleagues to act conform- 
e ably, he himself set the first example of resignation. 
_ When the day came on which it was his turn to take 
upon him the command, he resigned it to Miltiades, 
asthe more able and experienced general. 
_ other commanders did the same, all sentiments of 
_ jealousy giving way to the love of the public good; 
and by this day’s behaviour we may learn, that it is 
almost as glorious to acknowledge merit in other per- 
sons, as to have it in one’s self. Miltiades, however, 
thought fit to wait till his own day came. - Then, like 
an able captain, he endeavoured by the advantage of 
-the ground to gain what he wanted in strength and 
number. He drew up his army at the foot of a 
- mountain, that the enemy shodld not be able either 
_ to surround him, or charge him in the rear. On the 
two sides of his army he caused large trees to be 
thrown, which were cut down on purpose, in order 
 € Ces. in Bell. Civil. 1. iii. 
: bPlut. in Pomp. p. 656. in Ces. p. 719. 
- * The polemarch at Athens was both an oo anda consider- 
ble magistrate, equally employed to command in the army and 
administer justice. 


in another place. 
bese’ ated nobis i-quilem nulla ratione factum a Pompeio vide- 






























I shall give a larger account.of this officer 
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to cover his flanks, and odes the Persian cavalry . 


useless. Datis, their commander, was very sensihle 


that the place was not advantageous for him; but, 
relying upon the number of his troops, which was: 


infinitely superior to that of the Athenians, and, 
besides, not being willing to stay till the reinforce- 
ment of the Spartans arrived, he determined to 
engage. The Athenians did not wait for the enemy 
to charge them. As soon as the signal of battle was 
given, they ran against the enemy with all the fury 
imaginable. ‘The Persians looked upon this first step 
of the Athenians as a piece of madness, considering 


their army was so small, and utterly destitute both — 


of cavalry and archers: but they were quickly un- 
deceived. Herodotus observes, that this was the 
first time the Grecians began an engagement by run- 
ning in this manner; which may seem somewhat 
astonishing. And, indeed, was there not reason to 
apprehend, that their running would in some measure 
weaken the troops, and blunt the edge of their first: 


impetuosity? and that the soldiers, having quitted _ 


their ranks, might be out of breath, exhausted, and 
in disorder, when they came up to the enemy, who 


waiting to receive them in good order, and without 


stirring, ought, one would think, to be in a condition 
to sustain their charge advantageously? & This con- 
sideration engaged Pompey, at the battle of Pharsalia, 








to keep his troops steady, and to forbid them making > iw 


any movement till the encmy made the first attack ; 
“bat * “Cesar blames Pompey’s conduct in this 
respect, and gives this reason for it: that the impe- 
tuosity of an army’s motion in running to engage, 


, inspires the soldiers with a certain enthusiasm and 


martial fury, gives an additional force to their blows, 


and increases and inflames their courage, which, by — 
the rapid movement of so many thousand men to-_ 


gether, is blown up and kindled, if I may use that 
expression, like flames by the wind.” 
military men to decide the point between those two 
great captains, and return to my subject. 

The battle was very fierce and obstinate. Miltiades 
had made the wings of his army exceeding strong, 
but had left the main body more weak, and not so 
deep; the reason of which seems manifest enough. 


Having but ten thousand men to oppose to such a _ 
multitude of the enemy, it was impossible for him~ 

either to make an extensive front, or to give an — 
He was obliged there- — 


equal depth to his battalions. 
fore to take his choice; and he imagined that ‘he 
could gain the victory no otherwise than by the 
efforts he should make with his two wings, te 
break and disperse those of the Persians; not doubt- 
ing but, when his wings were once pects they 
would’ be able to attack the enemy’s main body 


-in flank, and complete the victory without much 





tur: propterea quod est quaedam incitatio atque alacritas nz turals 
ter innata omnibus, que studio pugne incenditur. Hane non 
reprimere, sed augere imperatores debent.”? Cees. 
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difficulty. This was the same plan as Hannibal 
followed afterwards at the battle of Cannz, which 
succeeded so well with him, and which indeed can 
scarce ever fail of succeeding. The Persians then 
attacked the main body of the Grecian army, and 
made their greatest effort particularly upon their 
front. This was led by Aristides and Themistocles, 
who supported the attack a long time with an intrepid 
courage and bravery, but were at length obliged to 
give ground. At that very instant came up their 
two victorious wings, which had defeated those of 
the enemy, and put them to flight. Nothing could 
be more seasonable for the main body of the Grecian 
army, which began to be broken, being quite borne 
down by the number of the Persians. The scale 
was quickly turned, and the Barbarians were entirely 
routed. ‘They all betook themselves to flight, not 
towards their camp, but to their ships, that they might 
make their escape. The Athenians pursued them 
thither, and set many of their vessels on fire. It was 
_ on this occasion that Cynegirus, the brother of the 
_ poet schylus, who had laid hold of one of the ships, 
in order to get into it with those that fled, * had his 
right hand cut off, and fell into the sea, and was 
drowned. The Athenians took seven ships. They 
had not above two hundred men killed on thcir side 
in this engagement ; whereas on the side of the Per- 
sians about six thousand were slain, without reckon- 
ing those who fell into the sea as they endeavoured 
_ to escape, or those who were consumed with the 
- ships set on fire. 
_ Hippias was killed in the battle. That ungrateful 
‘and perfidious citizen, in order to recover the unjust 
dominion usurped by his father Pisistratus over the 
_ Athenians, had the baseness to become a servile 
_ courtier to a barbarian prince, and to implore his aid 
"against his native country. Urged on by hatred and 
revenge, he suggested all the means he could invent 
to load his country with chains; and even put him- 
self at the head of its enemies, to reduce that city to 
ashes to which he owed his birth, and against which 
he had no other ground of complaint, than that she 
would not acknowledge him for her tyrant. An 
ignominious death, together with everlasting infamy 
entailed upon his name, was the just reward of so 
black a treachery. 

i Immediately after the battle, an Athenian soldier, 

still reeking with the blood of the enemy, quitted the 
army, and ran to Athens to carry his fellow-citizens 
the happy news of the victory. When he arrived 
at the magistrates’.house, he only uttered two words, 
1“ Rejoice, the victory is ours,” and fell down dead 
at their feet. | 

“The Persians had thought themselves so sure of 
victory, that they had brought marble to Marathon, 
in order to erect a trophy there. The Grecians took 

iPlut. de glor. Athen. p. 347. k Paus. |. i. p. 62. 

. 1Isocr. in Panegyr. p. 113. 
_ #* Justin adds, that Cynegirus, having first had his right and 
then his left hand cut off with an axe, laid hold of the vessel with 


his teeth, and would not let go, so violent was his rage against the 
enemy. This account is utterly fabulous, and has not the least 


nies are ese Meee | 
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this marble, and caused a statue to be made of it by 
Phidias, in honour of the goddess { Nemesis, who © 
had a temple near the place where the battle was 
fought. . i gee 

The Persian fleet, instead of sailing by the islands, _ 
in order to re-enter Asia, doubled the cape of Sunium, © 
with the design of surprising Athens before the 
Athenian forces should arrive there to defend the — 
city. But the latter had the precaution to march — 
thither with nine tribes to secure their country, and — 
performed their march with so much expedition, 
that they arrived there the same day. - The distance 
from Marathon to Athens is about forty miles, cr 
fifteen French leagues. This was a great exertion. 
for an army that had just undergone a long and se- 
vere battle. By this means the design of the Persians 
miscarried. 

Aristides, the only general that staid at Marathon 
with his tribe, to take care of the spoil and prisoners, 
acted suitably to the good opinion that was entertain- 
ed of him. For, though gold and silver were scattered © 
about in abundance in the enemy’s camp, and though 
all the tents as well as galleys that were taken, were 
full of rich clothes and costly furniture, and treasure 
of all kinds, to an immense value, he not only was 
not tempted to touch any of it himself, but hindered 
every body else from touching it. 

As soon as the day of the full moon was over, the 
Lacedemonians began their march with two thou- 
sand men; and having travelled with all imaginable | 
expedition, arrived in Attica after three days’ forced — 
march; the distance from Sparta to Attica being no 
less than twelve hundred stadia, or one hundred and 
fifty English miles. ! The battle was fought the day 
before they arrived: however, they proceeded to 
Marathon, where they found the fields covered with 
dead bodies and riches. After having congratulated 
the Athenians on the happy event of the battle, they 
returned to their own country. . 

They were hindered by a foolish and ridiculous 
superstition from having a share in the most glorious 
action recorded in history. For it is almost without 
example, that such a handful of men as the Athenians, 
should not only make head against so numerous an — 
army as that of the Persians, but should entirely rout 
and defeat it. .One is astonished to see so formidable 
a power attack so small a city and miscarry ; and we 
are almost tempted to question the truth of an ac- 
count that appears so improbable, which nevertheless 
is very certain. This battle alone shows what wonder- 
ful things may be performed by an able general, who 
knows how to take hi$.advantages ; by the intrepidity — 
of soldiers that are not afraid of death; by a zeal 
for one’s country ; the love of liberty ; a hatred and 
detestation of slavery and tyranny ; which were sen- 
timents natural to the Athenians, but undoubtedly 
appearance of truth. . 

+ Xaipere, Xaipowev. Tcould not render the liveliness of the 
Greek expression in our language. v 


} This was the goddess whose business it was to punish ‘injus 
tice and oppression * | 
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*much augmented and inflamed by the very pre- 


r their master, after all that had passed between 
them... ; 

-™ Plato, in more places than one, makes it his 
business to extol the battle of Marathon, and is de- 
sirous that action should be considered as the source 
and original cause of all the victories that were 
gained afterwards. It was undoubtedly this victory 
that deprived the Persian power of that terror which 


every thing stoop before them: it was this victory 
_ that taught the Grecians to know their own strength, 
a and not to tremble before an enemy terrible only in 
name; that made them find by experience, that vic- 
_ tory does not depend so much upon the number as 
_ the courage of troops; that set before their eyes, in 
a most conspicuous light, the glory there is in sacri- 
 ficing one’s life in defence of iis country and for the 
preservation of liberty; and lastly, that inspired 
_ them, through the whole course of succeeding ages, 
witha noble emulation and warm desire to imitate 
_ their ancestors, and not to degenerate from their 
_ ‘virtue. For, on all important occasions, it was cus- 
_ tomary among them to put the people in mind of 
_ Miltiades and his invincible troop; that is, of that 
little army of heroes, whose intrepidity and bravery 
e had done so much honour to Athens. . 
honour immediately paid to them that was due to 
_ their merit. Illustrious monuments were erected to 
_ them all, in the very place where the battle was 
- fought; upon which their own names and that of 
_ theirtribes were recorded. There were three distinct 
sets of monuments separately erected, one for the 
_ Athenians, another for the Plateans, and a third for 
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_ the slaves whom they had admitted among their sol- | 


_ diers on that occasion. Miltiades’s tomb was erected 
afterwards in the same place. 






their general, deserves to be taken notice of. For- 
_ merly, says he, speaking of the Romans, our ances- 
__ tors rewarded virtue by marks of distinction neither 
“a pompous nor magnificent, which however were 
rarely granted, and for that very reason were highly 













stowed, that little or no value is set upon them. 
The same thing happened, adds he, among the 
‘Athenians. All the honour that was paid to Mil- 
_tiades, the deliverer of Athens and of all Greece, 
was, that, in a picture of the battle of Marathon, 
- drawn by order of the Athenians, he was represented 
- atthe head of the ten commanders, exhorting the 
_ soldiers, and setting them an example of their duty. 
But this same people in latter ages, being grown 
' more powerful, and corrupted by the flatteries of 
__" wIn Menex. p. 239, 240. et lib. iii. de Leg. p. 698, 699. 

- ®Paus. in Attic. p. 60, 61. °Cor. Nep. in Milt. c. 6. 


 PIn prec. de rep. ger. p. 820. 9 Plin. 1. xxxv. c. 9. 
Herod. 1. vi. c. 132, 136. Cor. Nep. in Milt. c. vii. viii. 
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" Those that were slain in the battle, had all the | 





_. °The reflection Cornelius Nepos makes upon | 
- what the Athenians did to honour the: memory of 


esteemed; whereas now they are so profusely be- | 
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2 1 their orators, decreed three hundred statues to De- 
nce of Hippias, whom they dreaded to have again | 


metrius Phalereus. t 
? Plutarch makes the same reflection, and wisely 


observes, that the * honour which is paid to great 


men “ ought not to be looked upon as the reward of 
their illustrious actions, but only as a mark of the 
esteem in which they are held, the remembrance 
whereof such monuments are intended to perpetu- 
ate.” It is not then the stateliness or magnificence 
of public monuments which gives them their value, 
or makes them durable, but the sincere gratitude of | 
those that erect them. The three hundred statues 
of Demetrius Phalereus were all thrown down even 


‘in his own life-time, but the picture in which Milti- 


ades’s courage was represented was preserved many 
ages after him. 

4 This picture was kept at Athens, in a gallery 
adorned and enriched with different paintings, all 
excellent in their kind, and done by the greatest 
masters; which, for that reason, was called Pecile, 
from the Greek word zoxéAn, signifying varied and 
diversified. The celebrated Polygnotus, a native of 
the isle of Thasos, and one of the finest painters of 
his time, painted this picture, or at least the greatest _ 
part of it; and, as he valued himself upon his reputa- 
tion, and was more attached to glory than interest, 
he did it gratuitously, and would not receive any re- 
compense for it. The city of Athens therefore re- 
warded him with a sort of coin that was more ac- 
ceptable to his taste, by procuring an order from the 


-Amphictyons which assigned him a public lodging in 


the city, where he might live during his own plea- 
sure. 

‘ The gratitude of the Athenians towards Milti- 
ades was of no very long duration. After the battle 
of Marathon, he had desired and obtained the com- 
mand of a fleet of seventy ships, in order to punish 
and subdue the islands that had favoured the Barba- 
rians. Accordingly he reduced several of them; but 


having ill success in the isle of Paros, and, upon a ; Eat 


false report of the arrival of the enemy’s fleet, having 
raised the siege which he had laid to the capital, 
wherein he had received a very dangerous wound, 
he returned to Athens with his fleet; and was there 
impeached by a citizen, called Xanthippus, who ac- 
cused him of having raised the siege through trea- 
chery, and in consideration of a great sum of money 
given him by the king of Persia. Little probability 
as there was in this accusation, it nevertheless pre- 
vailed over the merit and innocence of Miltiades. 
‘He was condemned to lose’ his life, and to be 


.thrown into the barathrum; a sentence passed only 


upon the greatest criminals and malefactors. The 

magistrate opposed the execution of so unjust a con- 

demnation.- All the favour shown to this preserver 

of his country, was to have the sentence of death 

commuted into a: penalty of fifty talents, or about 
Plat. in Georg. p. 516. 


* Ov’ yap picOov evar cei THC mpakewco, GAAa cbpBoros TH» 
Tipyny, wa Kai Olapévn roddy xXodvor. 
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tides. 
_ him on many occasions to oppose Themistocles, who 
did not pique himself upon his delicacy in that re- 
spect, and who spared no intrigues and cabals to-en- 





body call him the Just.” 


forty-three thousand dollars; being the sum to which 
the expenses of the fleet, that had been equipped 
ipon his solicitation and advice, amounted. Not be- 


_ing rich enough to pay this sum, he was put into 


prison, where he died of the wound he had received 
at Paros. Cimon, his son, who was at this time very 
young, signalized his piety on this occasion, as we 
shall find hereafter he signalized his courage. He 
purchased the permission of burying his father’s 
body, by paying the fine of fifty talents, in which he 
had been condemned; which sum the young man 
raised, as well as he could, by the assistance of his 


’ friends and relations. 


Cornelius Nepos observes, that what chiefly in- 


~ duced the Athenians to act in this manner with re- 
gard to Miltiades, was his very merit and great re- 


putation, which made the people, who were but 


lately delivered from the yoke of slavery under Pi- 


sistratus, apprehend that Miltiades, who had for- 
merly been tyrant of the Chersonesus, might effect 
thesame at Athens. * “ They therefore chose rather 


_ to punish an innocent person, than to be under per- 


petual apprehensions of him.” To this same princi- 


_ ple was the institution of the ostracism at Athens 
“owing. 


* I have elsewhere given an account of the 
most plausible reasons upon which the ostracism 
‘could be founded: but J do not see how we can fully 


justify so strange a policy, to which all merit becomes 


suspected, and virtue itself appears criminal. 
“This appears plainly in the banishment of Aris- 
His inviolable attachment to justice obliged 


gage the suffrages of the people, for removing a rival 
who always opposed his ambitious designs. + In this 
instance it was evident, that a person may be supe- 
rior in merit and virtue,» without being so in influ- 


~ence. The impetuous eloquence of Themistocles 


prevailed over the justice of Aristides, and occasioned 
his banishment. Jn this kind of trial the citizens 
gave their suffrages by writing the name of the ac- 
cused person upon a shell, called in Greek derpaxov, 
from whence came the term ostracism. . On this oc- 
casion, a peasant, who could not write, and did not 
know Aristides, applied to him, and desired him to 
put the name of Aristides upon his shell. “ Has he 
‘done you any wrong,” says Aristides, “ that you are 
for condemning him in this manner?” “ No,” re- 
plied the other, “I do not so much as know him; 
but I am quite tired and angry with hearing every 
Aristides, without saying a 
word more, calmly took the shell, wrote his name in 
t Method of Teaching, &e. vol. iii. p. 407, 
*Plut. in Arist. p. 322, 323, xVal. Max. 1. v. c, 3. 
: y Herod. 1. vii. c. 1. 
zLib. i. p. 54, 85, A.M. 3517. Before J. C. 487. 


* “Tic populus respiciens maluit eum innocentem plecti, 
quam se diutius esse in timore.” 


. 


t ** In his cognitum est, quanto antistaret eloquentia innocen- 
tie. Quanquam enim adeo excellebat Aristides abstinentia, ‘ut 


unus post hominum memoriam, quod quidem nos audierimus, cog- | 


momine Justus sit appellatus; tamen a Themistocle collabefactus 
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ingrate facerent,” Liv. ]. v. n. 32. 








it, and returned it. “ He set out for his banishment, — 
imploring the gods that no accident might befall his _ 
country, to make it regret him.” ‘The }{ great Ca- 
millus, in a like case, did not imitate his generosity, 
and prayed toa quite different effect, desiring the 
gods to force his ungrateful country, by some misfor- 
tune, to have occasion for his aid, and recall him as ~ 
soon as possible. ; 
x“ QO) fortunate Athens,” exclaims Valerius Maxi- 

mus, speaking of Aristides’s banishment, “ which, 
after his exile, with whom justice itself departed, was - 


-yet able to find citizens zealously and faithfully at- 


tached to her service!” “ Felices Athenas, que post 
illius exilium invenire aliquem aut virum bonum, aut 
amantem sui civem potuerunt; cum quo tunc ipsa ~ 
sanctitas migravit !” . 


SECT. VIII. Darius resolves to make war in person 
against Egypt and against Greece: is prevented by 
death. Dhaspute between two of his sons, concerning 
the succession to the crown. Xer«es is chosen king. 
Y Wuen Darius received the news of: the defeat of 

his army at Marathon, he was violently enraged ; 

and that bad success was so far from discouraging — 
or diverting him from carrying on the war against 

Greece, that it only served to animate him to pur-_ 

sue it with the greater vigour, in order to be re- 

venged at the same time for the burning of Sardis, 
and for the dishonour incurred at Marathon. Being 
thus determined to march in person with all his - 
forces, he dispatched orders to all his subjects in the © 
several provinces of his empire to arm themselves 
for this expedition. Be 
After having spent three years in making the ne- 
cessary preparations, he had another war to carry 
on, occasioned by the revolt of Egypt. It seems— 
from what we read in? Diodorus Siculus, that Da-— 
rius went thither himself to quell it, and that he suc- _ 
ceeded. That historian relates, that upon this 
prince’s desiring to have his statue placed before that 
of Sesostris, the chief priest of the Egyptians told 
him, “ he had not yet equalled the glory of that con- | 
queror ;” and that the king, far from being offended 
at the Egyptian priest’s freedom, made answer, that 
he would’ endeavour to surpass it. Diodorus adds 
farther, that Darius, detesting the impious cruelty 
which his predecessor Cambyses had exercised in - 
that country, expressed great reverence for their 
gods and temples, that he had several conversations 
with the Egyptian priests upon matters of religion 
and government; and that, having learnt of them 


testula illa exilio decem annorum multatus est.”°\—Hereby was 
shown how much more powerful is eloquence than innocence. | 
For, although Aristides so excelled in moderation, that he alone, 
since the memory of man, at least as far as we have heard, was 
distinguished by the surname of The Just; yet, being overpow- 
ered by Themistocles, he was.condemned by the ostracism toa 
banishment of ten years. Cor. Nep. in Arist. sue 
+ “In ‘exilium abiit, precatus ab diis immortalibus, 51 mnoxio — 
sibi ea injuria fieret, primo quoque tempore desiderium sui-civitati 















a! tleness chink ancient coe “SEQ 10 , treat 
sir subjects, he endeavoured, after his return into 
P rsia, to form himself t upon their model. But » He- 
. odotus, more worthy of belief in this particular than 
Diodorus, only observes, that this prince, resolving at 
once to chastise his revolted subjects, and to be 
Brenda of his ancient enemies, determined to make 
. war ‘against both at the same time, and to attack 
- Greece in person with the main body of his army, 
whilst the rest of it was employed in the reduction of 
Egypt. 
© According to the ancient custom among the Per- 
E ~ sians, their king was not allowed to go to war, without 
having first Samed the person that should succeed 
a him in the throne; a custom wisely established to 
prevent the state from being exposed to the troubles 
ee _ which generally attend the uncertainty of a successor, 
_ to the inconveniences of anarchy, and to the cabals 
_ of various pretenders. Darius, before he undertook 
his expedition against Greece, thought himself the 
_ more obliged to observe this rule, as “he was already 
_ advanced in years, and as there was a dispute between 
_ two of his sons on the subject of succeeding to the 
g empire, which might occasion a civil war after his 
death, if he left it “undetermined. Darius had three 
3 sons by his first wife, the daughter of Gobryas, all 
_.three born before their father” came to the crown; 
but four more by Atossa, the daughter of Cy rus, who 
were all born after their father’s accession to the 
_ throne; Artabazanes, called by Justin Artemenes, 
_ was the eldest of the former, and Xerxes of the lat- 
ter. Artabazanes alleged in his own behalf, that, as 
he was the eldest of all the brothers, the right of suc- 
cession, according to the custom and practice of all 
nations, belonged ‘to him in preference to all the rest. 
 Xerxes’s argument was, that as he was the son of 
_ Darius by Atossa the daughter of Cyrus, who founded 
- the Persian empire, it was more just that the crown 
__ of Cyrus should devolve upon one of his descendants, 
a than’ upon one that was not. Demaratus, the Spartan 
: king, who had~-been unjustly deposed by his sub- 
_ jects, and was at that time in exile at the court of 
































_ was indeed the eldest son of Darius, but he, Xerxes, 
_ was the eldest son of the king; and therefore, Arta- 
_ bazanes being born when his father was but a private 
_ person, all he could pretend to, on account of his 
_ seniority, was only to inherit his private estate; but 
that he, Xerxes, being the first-born son of the king, 
_ had the best right to succeed to the crown. He 
z further supported this argument by the example of 
- the Lacede#monians, who admitted none to inherit 
the kingdom but those children that were born after 
~ their father’s accession. The right of succession was 
“accordingly determined in Goreme of Xerxes. 
bLib. vi.-c. 2. 
_ etbid. c. 2,3. A. M. 3519. Before J. C. 485. 
Justin. d.ii.c. 10. Plut. de frat. amore. p. 488. 
¢Herod. |. vi. c. 4. 


—* “ aes fratema contentio fuit, ut nec victor insultaverit, nec 
is dolue it ipsoqne litis tempore invicem munera miserint ; 


q ment to support his pretensions: that Artabazanes 
a 


“Persia, secretly suggested to Xerxes another argu- 


Justin’ and Plutarch ates this dispute after Darius’s 
decease. They both take notice of the prudent con- 
duct of these two brothers in a point of so much deli- 
cacy. According to their manner of relating this fact, 
Artabazanes was absent when the king died; and 
Xerxes immediately assumed all the marks, and exer- 
cised all the functions, of sovereignty. But upon his 
brother’s return, he quitted the diadem and the tiara, 
which he wore in such a manner as only suited the 


king, went out to meet him, and showed him all =~ 
imaginable respect. They dgreed to make their ee 
uatle Artabanes the arbitrator of their difference, Raa 2 
and without any further appeal, to acquiesce in his 
decision.* “ All the while this dispute lasted, the 
two brothers showed one another all the démnoaled a 


tions of a truly fraternal] friendship, by keeping 


up a continual intercourse of presents and entertain- 
ments, from whence their mutual esteem and confi- 
dénée® for each other banished all fears and suspicions 
on both sides; and introduced an unconstrained 


cheerfulness and a perfect security. This is a 

spectacle, says Justin, highly worthy of our admira-— 
tion: to see, whilst most brothers are at daggers- : 
drawing with one another about a small patrimony, 
with what moderation and temper both waited for a 2s 
decision, which was to dispose of the greatest empire 
then in the universe.” When Artabanes gave judg- ee 
ment in favour of Xerxes; Artabazanes th 4 





stant prostrated himself before him, ackne oe 
him for his master, and placed him upon the throné BS 
with his own hand ; by which proceeding he showed 4 
a greatness of soul truly royal, and infinitely superior RS 
to all human dignities. ‘This ready acquiescence in 


a sentence so contrary to his interests, was not the __ 
effect of an artful policy, that knows how to dissemble = 
upon occasion, and to derive honour to itself from 
what it could not prevent: no, it proceeded from a 
real respect for the laws, a sincere affection for his 
brother, and an indifference for that which so warmly 
inflames the ambition of mankind, and so frequently _ 
arms the nearest relations against each other. For 
his part, during his whole life, he continued firmly 
attached to the interests of Xerxes, and prosecuted - 
them with so much ardour and zeal, that he lost his 
life in his service at the battle of Salamis. ; 

© To whatever time this dispute is to be referpie 3 
it is certain that Darius could not carry into execu- 
tion the double expedition he was meditating against 
[Egypt and Greece, and that he was prevented by | 
death from pursuing that project. He had reigned 
thirty-six years. ‘The epitaphf of this prince which 
contains a boast that he “could drink much without = «— 
disordering his reason,’ proves that the Persians : 
actually thought that circumstance for their glory. 
We shall see in the sequel, that Cyrus the younger _ 
ascribes this quality to himself, as a perfection that 
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jucunda quoque inter se non solum, sed credula convivia habue- 


tint: judicium qnoque ipsum sine arbitris, sine convitio fuerit. 
Tanto moderatius tum fratres inter se regna maxima dividebant, 
quam nunc exigua patrimonia partiuntur. > Justin. 
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- the effects both of the one and the other. 
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rendered him more worthy of the throne than his 
elder brother. Who in these times would think of 
‘annexing this merit to the qualifications of a good 
vrince ? ; . 
Darius had many excellent qualities, but they were 
ttended with great failings; and the kingdom felt 
*For such 
4s the condition of princes, that they never act nor 
live for themselves alone. Whatever they do, either 
good or evil, they do for their people; and the in- 
terests of the one and the other are inseparable. 
Darius had a great fund of gentleness, equity, cle- 
mency, and kindness for his people: he loved justice, 
_and respected the laws: he esteemed merit, and was 
~ careful to reward it: he was not jealous of his rank 
or authority, so as to exact a forced homage, or to 
render himself inaccessible ; and notwithstanding his 
own great experience and abilities in public affairs, 
he would hearken to the advice of others, and rea 
the benefit of their counsels. It is of him the holy 
__ » Scripture speaks, where it says, that he did nothing 
- without consulting the wise men of his court. He 
was not afraid of exposing his person in battle, and 
was always cool even in the heat of action: * he said 
_ of himself, that the most imminent and urgent danger 
~ served only to encrease his courage and his prudence. 
In a word, there have been few princes more expert 
than he in the art of governing, or more experienced 
in the business of war. » Nor was the glory of being 
-a conqueror, if indeed it be glory, wanting to his 
character. For he not only restored and entirely con- 
- firmed the empire of Cyrus, which had been very 
much shaken by the ill conduct of Cambyses and the 
magian impostor; but he likewise added many great 
and rich provinces to it, and particularly India, Thrace, 


__ Macedonia, and the isles contiguous to the coasts of 


«dona. 
- But sometimes these good qualities of his gave way 
to failings of a quite opposite nature. Do we see any 
hing like Darius’s usual gentleness and good-nature 
 nhis treatment of that unfortunate father, who de- 
sired the favour of him to leave him one of his three 
sons at home, while the other two followed the king 
in his expedition? Was there ever an occasion where- 
‘in he had,more need of counsel, than when he formed 
the design of making war upon the Scythians? And 
could any one give more prudent advice than what 
his brother gave him upon that occasion? But he 
would not follow it. Does there appear in that whole 
expedition any mark of wisdom or prudence? What 
ce we see in all that affair, but a prince intoxicated 
_ with his greatness, who fancied there 1s nothing in the 
‘world that can resist him; and whose weak ambition 
to signalize himself by an extraordinary conquest, had 
‘stiffed all the good sense, judgment, and even military 
knowledge, he formerly displayed ? 


_ What constitutes the solid glory of Darius’s reign, is | 
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before, to be the instrument of his mercies towards 
his people, the declared protector of the Israelites, 
and the restorer of the temple at Jerusalem. 
reader may see this part of his history in the book of 
Kizra, and in the writings of the prophets Haggai and 
Zechariah. ; 


CHAPTER II. - 


THE HISTORY OF XERXES, CONNECTED WITH THAT: OF | 


“THE GREEKS. 


Xerxes’s reign lasted but twelve years, but it 
abounds with great events. 


SECT. J. Xerwes, after having reduced Egypt, makes — 
preparations for carrying the war into Greece. He 
holds a.council. The prudent speech of Artabanes. 
War is resolved upon. 


Xerxes * having ascended the throne, employed the 
first year of his reign in carrying on the preparations 
begun by his father, for the reduction of Egypt. He 
also confirmed to the Jews at Jerusalem all the privi- 
leges granted them by his father, and particularly 
that which assigned them the tribute of Samaria, for 


the supply of victims for the service of the temple of — 


God. 

>In the second year of his reign he marched against — 
the Egyptians, and having defeated and subdued those 
rebels, he made the yoke of their subjection more 
heavy; then giving the government of that province 
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his being chosen by God himself, as Cyrus had been 
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to his brother Achemenes, he returned about the latter 


end of the year to Susa. 


¢ Herodotus, the famous historian, was born the ~ 


same year, at Halicarnassus in Caria. For he was 
fifty-three years old when the Peloponnesian war first 
began. 

“ Xerxes, puffed up with his success against the 
Egyptians, determined to make war against the Gre- 
cians. He ° did not intend, he said, to have the figs of 
Attica, which were very excellent, bought for him any 
longer, because he would eat no more of them till he 
was master of the country. But before he engaged 
in an enterprise of that importance, he thought proper 
to assemble his council, and take the advice of all the 
greatest and most illustrious persons of his court. 
He laid before them the design he had of making 
war against Greece, and acquainted them with his 
motives; which were, the desire of imitating the 
example of his predecessors, who had all of them dis- 
tinguished. their names and reigns by noble enter- 
prises ; the obligation he was under to revenge the 
insolence of the Athenians, who had presumed to fall 

4Herod. 1. vii. c. 8—18. A.M. 3521. » Before J. C. 483. 
. ©Plut. in Apoph. p. 173, Sal : 

* “ Tta nati estis, ut bona malaque vestra ad remp. pertineant.“ ~ 
Tacit. ]. iv. c. 8 ! oa 













pon Sardis, and reduce it to ashes; the necessity he 
- was under to avenge the disgrace his country had 
received at the battle of Marathon; and the prospect 
of the great advantages that might be reaped from 
this war, which wouid be attended with the conquest 
of Europe, the most rich and fertile country in the 
universe. He added farther, that this war had been 
resolved on by his father Darius, and consequently 
_ that he only followed and executed his intentions ; 
he concluded with promising ample rewards to those 
who should distinguish themselves by their valour in 
_ the expedition. 
-» Mardonius, the same person who had been so un- 
successful in Darius’s reign, grown neither wiser nor 
less ambitious by his ill success, and extremely anxious 
to obtain the command of the army, was the first who 
gave his opinion. He began by extolling Xerxes 
_ above all the kings that had gone before or should 
succeed him. He endeavoured to show the indis- 
_ pensable necessity of avenging the. dishonour done 
té the Persian name: he disparaged the Grecians, 
and represented them as a cowardly, timorous people, 
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war. Fora proof of what he said, he mentioned his 
own conquest of Macedonia, which he exaggerated in 
__ a very vain and ostentatious manner, as if that people 
had submitted to him without any resistance. He 
presumed even to affirm, that not any of the Grecian 
nations would venture to come out against Xerxes, 
who would march with all the forces of Asia; and 
that if they had the temerity to present themselves 
_ before him, they would learn to their cost, that the 
_ Persians were the bravest and most warlike nation in 
the world. 
___- The rest of the council, perceiving*that this flatter- 
_ ing discourse was extremely agreeable to the: king, 
_ were afraid to contradict it, and all kept silence. 
This was almost an unavoidable consequence of 
Xerxes’s manner of proceeding. A wise prince, 
~ when he proposes an affair in council, and really 
. desires that every one should speak his true senti- 
ments, is extremely careful to conceal hisown opinion, 
_ that he may put no constraint upon that of others, 
put leave them entirely at liberty. Xerxes, on the 
_coutrary, had openly discovered his own. inclination, 
or rather resolution, to undertake the war.. When a 
prince acts in this manner, he will always find artful 
flatterers, who, being eager to insinuate themselves 
- into favour and to please, and ever ready to comply with 
his inclinations, will not fail to‘second his opinion 
_ with specious and plausible reasons; whilst those that 
_ would be capable of giving good counsel are restrained 
by fear; there being very few courtiers who love their 
prince well enough, and have sufficient courage to 
venture to displease him, by disputing what they know 
to be his-taste or opinion. 
_ The excessive praises given by Mardonius to Xer- 
_xes, which is the usual lauguage of flatterers, ought 
a _ to have made the king distrust him, and apprehend, 
that under an appearance of zeal for his glory, that 
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‘nobleman endeavoured to cloak his own ambition, and 


the violent desire he had to command the army. But 
these sweet and flattering words, which glide lixe 
a serpent under flowers, are so far from displeas- 
ing princes, that they captivate and charm them. © 
They do not consider that men flatter and praise — 
them, because they believe them weak and vain 
enough to suffer themselves to be deceived by com- 
mendations that bear no proportion to their merit and 
actions. 4 

This behaviour of the king made the whole <ouncil 
mute. In this general silence, Artabanes, the king’s un- 
cle, a prince very venerable for his age and prudence, | 
had the courage to make the following speech: “ Per- 
mit me, great prince,” says he, addressing himself to 
Xerxes, “to deliver my sentiments to you on this oc- 
casion with a liberty suitable to my age and to your 
interest. When Darius, your father, and my brother, 
first thought of making war against the Scythians, I 
used all my endeavours to divert him fromit. 1] need 
not tell you what that enterprise cost, or the success 
of it. ‘The people you are going to attack are infi- 
nitely more formidable than the Scythians. The 
Grecians are esteemed the very best troops in the 
world, either by land or sea. If the Athenians alone | 
were able to defeat. the numerous army commanded 
by Datis and Artaphernes, what ought we to. expect. 
from all the states of Greece united together? You 
design to pass from Asia into Europe, by laying a 
bridge over the sea. And what will become of us, if 
the Athenians, proving victorious, should advance to 
this bridge with their fleet, and break it down? | 
still tremble when | consider, that in the Scythian 
expedition, the life of the king your father, and the 
safety of all his army, were brought to depend upon 
the fidelity of one single man ; and that if Hystizus 
the Milesian had, in compliance with the urgent sug- 
gestions made to him, consented to break down the 
bridge which had been laid over the Danube, the 
Persian empire had been entirely ruined. Do not 
expose yourself, Sir, to the like danger, especially 


since you are not obliged to do it. Take time at least - 


to reflect upon it. When we have maturely delibe- 
rated upon an affair, whatever happens to be the 


| success of it, we have no blame to impute to ourselves. 


Precipitation, besides being imprudent, is almost 
always unfortunate, and attended with fatal conse- 
quences. Above all, do not suffer yourself, great 
prince, to be dazzled by the vain splendour of imagi- 
nary glory, or with the pompous appearance of your 
troops. ‘The highest and most lofty trees nave the 
most reason to dread the thunder. ‘ As God alone is 
truly great, he is an enemy to * pride, and takes plea- 
sure in humbling every thing that exalteth itself: 
and very often the most numerous armies fly before | 
a handful of men, because he inspires the one with 
courage, and scatters terror among the others.” 
Artabanes, after having spoken thus to the king, 
turned himself towards Mardonius, and reproached 
him with his want of sincerity and judgment, in 
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_ foresee it will, then I desire’ that your children, and | 


need of, 


giving the king a notion of the Grecians so directly 
contrary to truth; and showed how extremely he 
was to blame for desiring rashly to engage the nation 
in a war, which nothing ‘but his own views of interest 
and ambition could tempt him to advise. “Jf a war 
pe resolved upon,” added he, “let the king, whose 
life is dear to us all, remain in Persia; and do you, 
since you so ardently desire it, march at the head of 
the most numerous army that can be assembled. In 
the mean time, let your children and mine be given 
up as a pledge, to answer for the success of the war. 
If the issue of it be favourable, I consent that mine 
be put to death ;* but if it prove otherwise, as 1 well 


you yourself, on your return, may be treated in such 
a manner as you deserve, for the rash counsel you 
have given your master.” 

» Xerxes, who was not accustomed to have his senti- 
ments contradicted in this manner, fell into a rage. 
“Thank the gods,” says he to Artabanes, “ that you are 
my father’s brother ; were it not for that, you should 
this moment suffer the just reward of your audacity. 
But I will punish you for it in another manner, by 
leaving you here among the women, whom you too 
much resemble in your cowardice and fear, whilst I 


_ march at the head of my troops, where my duty and 
glory calls me.” 


Artabanes had expressed his sentiments in very 
respectful and moderate terms: Xerxes nevertheless 
was extremely offended. It is the {misfortune of 
princes, spoiled by flattery, to look upon every thing 
as dry and austere, that is sincere and ingenuous, 


and to regard all counsel, delivered with a generous 


and disinterested freedom, as a seditious presumption. 
They do not consider, that even a good man never 
dares to tell them all he thinks, nor discover the 
whole truth; especially in things that may be disa- 
greeable to them: 
isa sincere and faithful friend, that will 
conceal nothing from them. A prince ought to think 
himself very happy, if in: his’ whole reign he 
finds but one man born with that degree of generosi- 
ty, who certainly ought to be considered as the most 
valuable treasure of the state, as he is, if the expres- 
sion may be admitted, both the most necessary, and 
at the same time the most rare, instrument { of go- 
‘vernment. 

Xerxes himself acknowledged this upon the occasion 
we are speaking of. When the first emotions of his 
anger were over, and he had had time to reflect on his 
pillow upon the different counsels that had been given 
him, he confessed he had been to blame to give his un- 
cle such harsh language, and was not ashamed to con- 


_ fess his fault the next day in open council ; ingenuously 


ow ting, that the heat of youth, and his want of expe- 


and that what they stand most in | 
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rience, had made him negligent in paying the regard — 


due to a prince so worthy of respect as Artabanes, — 


both for his age and wisdom; and declaring at the 
same time, that he was come over to his opinion, note 
withstanding a dream he had had in the night, 
wherein a phantom had appeared to him, and warmly 
exhorted him to undertake that war. All who com- 
posed the council were delighted to hear the king 
speak in this manner; and to testify their joy, they 
fell prostrate before him, striving who should most. 
extol the glory of sucha proceeding ; nor could their 
praises on such an occasion be at all suspected. 
||‘ For it is no hard matter to discern, whether the 
praises given to princes proceed from the heart, or — 
from counterfeit good nature: whether they are 
founded upon truth, or drop from the lips only, as an 
effect of mere flattery and deceit.” .'That sincere and 
humiliating acknowledgment made by the king, far 
from appearing as a weakness in him, was looked 
upon by them as the effort of a great soul, which rises 
above its faults, in bravely confessing them, by way of 
reparation and atonement. They admired the noble- 
ness of this procedure the more, as they knew that 
princes educated like Xerxes, in-a vain haughtiness 
and false glory, are never disposed to own themselves 
in the wrong, and generally make use of their autho- 
rity to justify, with pride and obstinacy, whatever 
faults they have committed through ignorance or im- 
prudence. _ We may venture, I think, to say, that it is - 
more glorious to rise in this manner, than it would 
be never to have fallen. Certainly there is nothing _ 
greater, and at the same time more rare and uncom- 
mon, than to see a mighty and powerful prince, and 
that in the time of his greatest prosperity, acknow- 
ledge his faults, when he happens to commit any, 
without seeking pretexts or excuses to cover them; 
pay homage to truth, even when it is against him 
and condemns him; and leave to other princes, who 
have a false delicacy concerning their grandeur, the 
shame of always abounding with errors and defects, 
and of never owning that they have any. ; 
The night following, the same phantom, if we may 19% 
believe Herodotus, appeared again to the king, and 
repeated the same solicitations with new menaces and ~ 
threatenings. Xerxes communicated what passed to — 
his uncle; and, in order to find out whether this — 


| vision proceeded from the gods or not, entreated him 


earnestly to put on the royal robes, to ascend the 
throne, and afterwards to take his place in his bed for 
the night. Artabanes hereupon discoursed very sen- — 
sibly and rationally with the king upon the vanity of | 
dreams; and then coming to what personally regard- 
ed him: § “J lookupon it,” says he, “almost equally 
commendable to think well of one’s self, and to hearken | 
with docility to the good counsels of others. You 





~* Why should the children be punished for their father’s faults? 


__ + Ita formatis principum auribus, ut aspera que utilia, nec 


gnicquam nisi jucundum et letum accipiant. The ears of princes 
are so formed, that what is useful sounds severe, and they will 
listen to nothing except it be pleasing and agreeable. Tacit. 
Hist. I. iit c. 56. 
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—There is no more powerful instrument of good government than 
a good friend. 
|| * Nec occultum est quando ex veritate, quando adumbata 
leetitid, facta imperatorum ne 2 
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a ‘both ne olen, great prince; and if you 
followed the natural bent of your own temper, it 
~ would lead you solely to sentiments of wisdom and 
moderation. You never take any violent measures 
or resolutions, but when the arts of evil counsellors 
urge you into them, or the poison of flattery mis- 
leads you; in the same manner as the ocean, of itself 
- calm and serene, is never disturbed but by the extra- 
neous impulse of other bodies. What afflicted me 
nthe answer you made me the other day, when I 
delivered my sentiments freely in council, was not 
_ the personal affront to me, but the injury you did 
yourself, by making so wrong a choice between the 
different counsels that were offered; rejecting that 
which led you to sentiments of moderation and 
equity; and embracing the other, which, on the 
contrary, tended only to nourish pride, and to in- 
- flame ambition.” 
_ Artabanes, through complaisance, passed the night 
in the king’s bed, ‘and had the same vision which 
_ Xerxes had hafaress that is, in his sleep he saw a 
man, who severely ‘reproached him, and threatened 
_him with the greatest misfortunes, if he continued 
to oppose the king’s intentions. ‘This so much. af- 
_ fected him, that he came over to the king’s first 
opinion, believing that there was something divine 
_ in these repeated visions; and the war against the 
- Grecians was resolved upon. These circumstances 

I relate, as I find them in Herodotus. 

Xerxes in the sequel did but ill support this cha- 
acter of moderation. We shall find in him only 
transient rays of wisdom and reason, which shine 
forth but fora moment, and then give way to the most 
_ culpable and extravagant excesses. We may judge, 
‘however, even from thence, that he had very good 
natural parts and inclinations. But the most excel- 
lent qualities are soon spoiled and corrupted by the 
poison of flattery, and the possession of absolute 
and unlimited power: *“ Vi dominationis convul- 


‘It is a fine sentiment in a minister of state, to be 
less affected with an affront to himself, than with the 
wrong done his master by giving him evil and perni- 
cious counsel. 

-Mardonius’s counsel was pernicious; because, as 


_. Artabanes observes, it tended only to nourish and 
“increase that spirit of haughtiness” and violence in 
> the prince, which was but too prevalent in him already, 
——-bBpw abEoions; and | because it “ disposed and accus- 
- tomed his mind still to carry his views and desires 
beyond his present fortune,” still to be aiming at 
_ something farther, and to set no bounds to his am- 
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milites, eum primum esse: virum, qui ipse consulat quid in rem sit ; 
~secundum eum, qui bene monenti obediat: qui nec ipse consu- 
Tere, nec alteri parere sciat, eum extremi ingenii esse.”—I have 
often heard, soldiers, that ‘he is the greatest man, who considers 
an affair well hemsele: next, he, who listens to and follows good 
advice: but that he, who neither knows how to consider himself, 
_ Bor to listen to another, is almost void of Capt 
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bition. This 1s the predominant passion of those 
men whom we usually call conquerors, and whom, | 
according to the language of the holy Scripture, we 
might call, with great propriety, ‘ robbers of nations. 
Mey Nor was this,” says Seneca, “ the fault of Alexan- 
der only, who was driven by a lucky temerity through — 
all the steps of Bacchus and of Hercules; but of all, 
who have had good fortune to oy erflowing. Exa- 
mine the whole history of the Persian empire: whom 


will you find, to whose authority satiety has placeda — 


limit? who has not ended his days in some specula- 
tion for proceeding farther? Nor is it wonderful. — 
Whatever pertains to desire is deeply laid up within: | 
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and it is no matter how much you heap upthere, 


since it can never be filled.” 


SECT. II. 
Asia into Europe, by crossing the Straits of the Hel- 
lespont upon a bridge of boats. 


Te war being resolved upon, |] Xerxes, that he 
might omit nothing which could contribute to the 
success of his undertaking, entered intoa confederacy — 
with the Carthaginians who were at that time the 
most potent people of the West, and made an agree- | 
ment with them, that whilst the Persian forces should — 
attack Greece, the Carthaginians should fall upon 
the Grecian colonies that were settled in Sicily and — 
Italy, in order to hinder them from coming to the 
aid of the other Grecians. ‘The Carthaginians made — 
Amilecar their general, who did not content himselt 


with raising as many troops as he could in Africa, — : 


but with the money that Xerxes had sent him, en- 
gaged a great number of soldiers out of Spain, Gaul, _ 
and Italy, i in hisservice ; so that he collected an army — 


of three hundred ound men, and a properiaaee . 


number of ships, in order to execute the projects and 
stipulations of the league. 
Thus Xerxes, agreeably to the prophet § Damel’s — 
prediction, “ having, through his great power and his 
great riches, stirred up all” the nations of the then — 
known world “against the realm of Greece,” that is — 
to say, of all the west under the command of Amil- 


' car, and’of all the east under his own banner, set — 


out from Susa, in order to enter upon this war, in the 
fifth year of his reign, which was the tenth after the’ 
battle of Marathon, and marched towards Sardis; the 
place of rendezvous for the whole land army, whilst 
the fleet advanced along the coasts of Asia Minor to- 
wards the Hellespont. 

i Xerxes had given orders to have a passage cut 
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t “Nec hoc Alexandri tantim feel fuit, quem per Liled 
Herculisque vestigia felix temeritas egit ; sed omnium, quos for- 
tuna irritavit implendo. Totum regni Persici stemma perce nse ~ 
quem invenies, cui modum imperii satietas fecerit ?. qui non vitam_ 
in aliqua ulterius procedendi cogitatione finierit? Nee id mir 
est. Quicquid cupiditati contigit, penitus hauritur et conditur 
nec interest quantum eo, quod inex pielaiec est, congeras.”’ Senee - 
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Athos in the following terms: 


cupilor. 


952 
thro-wwh mount Athos. 


extends a great way into the Archipelago, in the form 
of a peninsula. It is joined to the land only by an 
isthmus of about half a league over. We have already 
- takea notice, that the sea in this place was very tem- 
pestuous, and occasioned frequent shipwrecks. Xerxes 
made this his pretext forthe orders he gave for cut- 
ting through the mountain: but the true reason was 


_ the vanity “of signalizing himself by an extraordinary 


enterprise, 


and by doing a thing that was extremely 
~ dilicult ; 


as Tacitus says of Nero, Erat incredibilium 
"“ He was fond of the incredible.” Accord- 
ingly, Herodotus observes, that this undertaking was 
more vain-glorious than useful, since he might. with 
less trouble and expense have had his vessels carried 
over the isthmus, as was the practice in those days. 
The passage he caused to be cut through the moun- 
tain was broad enough to let two galleys, with three 
banks of oars each, pass abreast. * This prince, who 


- was extravagant enough to believe, that ali nature 
- and the very elements were under his command, in 


consequence of that opinion, wrote a letter to mount 
“ Athos, thou proud 


_ and aspiring mountain, that liftest up thy head unto 


the heavens, I advise thee not to be so audacious as 


to put rocks and stones, which cannot be cut, in the 
way of my workmen. If thou givest them that oppo- 


sition, I will cut thee palirely, down, and throw thee 


headlong into the sea.’ ' At the same time he or- 
dered his Jabourers to be scourged, in order to make 
them carry on the work the faster. 

™ A traveller who lived in the time of Francis the 


gi first, and who wrote a book in Latin concerning the 


singular and remarkable things he had seen in his 
eae ‘donbts the truth of this fact; and takes no- 
tice, that as he passed near-mount Athos, he could 
perceive no traces of the work we have been speak- 


ing of. 


a Xerxes, as we have already related, advanced to- 
wards Sardis. Having left Cappadocia, and passed 
the river Halys, he came to Celene, a city of Phry- 
gia, near which is the source of the Meander. Py- 


ir: thius, a Lydian, had his residence in this city, and 


me & 


ef-s 


next to Xerxes was the most opulent prince of those 
times. He entertained Xerxes and his whole army 


' with an incredible magnificence, and made him an 


offer of all his wealth towards defraying the expenses 
of his expedition. Xerxes, surprised and charmed at 
‘so generous an offer, had the curiosity to enquire to 
what sum his riches amounted. Pythius made an- 
swer, that with the design of offering them to his ser- 
vice, he had taken an exact account at them, and that 


_ the silver he had by him amounted to two thousand 


* talents; and the gold to four millions of daricks, f 
wanting seven thousand. All this money he offered 
“hit; telling him, that his revenues were sufficient for 
the support of his household. Xerxes made him very 
ke Plut. de ira cohib. p. 455. 1Plut. de anim, trang. p. 470. 

m Bellon. singul. rer. observ. p. 78. » Herod. 1. vil. ce: 26,29. 

°Herod. |. vii. c. 38, 39. Sen. de ira, 1. iil. c. 17. 
* About $1,722,222. 
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This is a mountain in Mace- 
_ donia, now a province of Turkey in Europe, which 





hearty acknowledgments, entered into a particular 
friendship with him, and that he might not be out- 
done in generosity, instead of accepting his offers, 
obliged him to accept as a present the seven thou- 
sand daricks, which were wanting to make up his 
gold a round sum of four millions. 

After such a conduct as this, who would not think 





that ¢ Pythius’s peculiar characteristic and particular 
virtue had been generosity, and a noble contempt of 
riches? And yet he was one of the most penurious. 
princes in the world; and who, besides his sordid 
avarice with regard to himself, was extremely crue: 
and inhuman to. his subjects, whorl he kept conti- 
nually employed in hard and fruitless labour, always 
digging in the gold and silver mines which he had 
in his territories. When he was absent from home, 
his subjects went with tears in their eyes to the prin- 
cess his wife, laid their complaints before her, and 
implored her assistance. Commiserating their con- - 
dition, she made use of a very extraordinary method 
to work upon her husband, and to give him a clear 
notion and a palpable demonstration of the folly and 
injustice of his conduct. On his return home, she 
ordered an entertainment to be prepared for him, 
very magnificent in appearance, but what in reality 
was no entertainment. All the courses and services 
were of gold and silver; and the prince, in the midst 
of allthese rich dishes and splendid rarities, could 
not satisfy his hunger. He easily divined the mean- 
ing of this enigma, and began to consider, that the 
end of gold and silver was, not merely to be looked 
upon, but to be employed and made use of; and that — 
to neglect, as he had done, the business of husbandry 
and the tilling of the land, by employing all his peo- 
ple in digging and working mines, was the direct 
way to bring a famine both upon himself and his — 
country. For the future, therefore, he only reserved | 
a fifth part of his people for the business of mining. 
Plutarch has preserved this fact in a treatise, wherein 
he has collected a great many others to prove the 
ability and industry of ladies. We have the same 
disposition of mind noticed in fabulous story, in the 
example of a || prince, who reigned in this very coun- 
try, for whom every thing that he touched was im- 
mediately turned into gold, according to the request 
which he himself had made to the gods, and who by 
that means was in danger of perishing with hunger. | 

° The same prince, who had made such obliging 
offers to Xerxes, having desired as a favour of ‘him 
some time afterwards, that out of his five sons who 
served in his army, he would be pleased to leave him 
the eldest, in order to be a support and comfort to 
him in his old age; the king was so enraged at the 
proposal, though so reasonable in itself, that he caused 
the eldest son to be killed before the eyes of his fa- | 
ther, giving him to understand, it was a favour that 
he spared the lives of him and the rest of his chil- 
| dren; and then causing the dead body to be cut in 
+ $22,074,074, wanting $38,629 ;—leaving $22,035,445. 


iE Plutarch calls him Pythis. Plut. de virt. mulier. p- 262. 
| || Midas, king of Phrygia. 





















two, and one part to be placed on the right, and the 
other on the left, he made the whole army pass be- 
tween them, as if he meant to purge and purify it by 
such a sacrifice. What a monster in nature is a prince 
of this kind! How is it possible to have any depend- 
ence upon the friendship of the great, or to rely upon 
their warmest professions and protestations of grati- 
tude and service? 

-? From Phrygia, Xerxes marched to Sardis, where 
he spent the winter. From hence he sent heralds 
_ to all the cities of Greece, except Athens and Lace- 
. demon, to require them to give him earth and water, 
- which, as we have taken notice before, was the way 
of exacting and acknowledging submission. 
As soon as the spring of the year came on, he left 
_ Sardis, and directed his march towards the Helles- 


Fa 


_ pont. 4 Being arrived there, he wished to have the 
a pleasure of seeing a naval engagement. A throne 
4 _ was erected for him upon an eminence; and in that 
situation, seeing all the sea crowded with his vessels, 





_ and the land covered with his troops, he at first felt a 
secret joy diffuse itself through his soul, in surveying 
_ with his own eyes the vast extent of his power, and 
considering himself as the most happy of mortals; 
but reflecting soon afterwards, that of so many thou- 
sands, in a hundred years’ time there would not be 
one living soul remaining, his joy was turned into 
-__ grief, and he could not forbear weeping at the uncer- 
tainty and instability of human things. He might 
have found another subject of reflection, which would 
have more justly merited his tears and affliction, had 
he turned his thoughts upon himself, and considered 
__ the reproaches he deserved for being the instrument 
___ of shortening that fatal term to millions of people, 
whom his cruel ambition was going to sacrifice in an 
_ unjust and unnecessary war. 
Artabanes, who neglected no opportunity of making 
- himself useful to the young prince, and of instilling 
into him sentiments of goodness for his people, took 
advantage of this moment, in which he found him 
touched with a sense of tenderness and humanity, 
and led him into farther reflections upon the miseries 
___ with which the lives of most men are attended, and 
which render them so painful and unhappy; endea- 
vouring at the same time to make him sensible of the 
duty and obligation of princes, who, not being able 
to prolong the natural life of their subjects, ought at 
least to do all that lies in their power to alleviate the 
troubles, and allay the bitterness of it. 
In the same conversation Xerxes asked his uncle if 
he still persisted in his first opinion, and if he would 
still advise him not to make war against Greece, sup- 
posing he had not seen the vision, which occasioned 
__ him to change his sentiments. Artabanes owned he 
still had his fears; and that he was very uneasy con- 
cerning two things. What are those two things? re- 
__.plied Xerxes. The land and the sea, says Artabanes: 
the land, because there is no country that can feed 
and maintain so numerous an army; the sea, because 
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baggage and beasts of burden. 


there are no ports capable of receiving such a multi- 
tude of vessels. The king was very sensible of the 
strength of this reasoning; but as it was now too late 
to go back, he made answer, that in great undertakings 
men ought not so narrowly to examine all the incon- 
veniences that may attend them; that if they did, no 
signal enterprises would ever be attempted! and that — 
if his- predecessors had observed so scrupulous and 

timorous a rule of policy, the Persian empire would 


never have attained its present height of greatness 


and glory. 
Artabanes gave the king another piece of very 
prudent advice, which he no more thought fit to follow 
than the former: this was, not to employ the lonians 
in his service against the Grecians, from whom they 
were originally descended, and on which account he 
ought to suspect their fidelity. Xerxes, however, 
after these conversations with his uncle, treated him 
with great friendship, paid him the highest marks of 


honour and respect, sent him back to Susa to take 


the care and administration of the empire upon him 
during his own absence, and to that end invested him 
with his whole authority. 

" Xerxes, at a vast expense, had caused a bridge of 
boats to be built upon the sea, for the passage of his — 
forces from Asia into Europe. The space that sepa- — 
rates the two continents, formerly called the Helle- 
spont, and now called the Straits of the Dardanelles, 
or of Gallipoli, is seven stadia in breadth, which is near- 
ly an English mile. A violent storm arose on a sudden, 
and broke down the bridge. Xerxes hearing this news 
on his arrival, fell into a transport of rage ; and in order 
to avenge himself for so cruel an affront, command- 
ed two pair of chains to be thrown into the sea, as if 
he meant to shackle and confine it, and ordered his 
men to give it three hundred strokes of a whip, ad- 
dressing it in this manner: “ Thou troublesome and 
unhappy element, thus does thy master chastise thee, — 
for having affronted him without reason. Know, 
that Xerxes will easily find means to pass over thy — 
waters, in spite of all thy billows and resistance.” 
The extravagance of this prince did not stop here; 
but, making the undertakers of the work answerable 
for events, which do not in the least depend upon 
the power of man, he ordered all those. persons to 
have their heads struck off, that had been charged 
with the direction and management of that under- 
taking. : 

* Xerxes commanded two other bridges to be built, 
one for the army to pass over, and the other for the — 
He appointed work- 
men more able and expert than the former, who went 
about it in this manner. ‘They placed three hundred 
and sixty vessels across, some of them having three 
banks of oars, and others fifty oars apiece, with their 
sides turned towards the Euxine sea; and on the side 
that faced the Agean sea, they put three hundred 
and fourteen. They then cast large anchors into the 
water on both sides, in order to fix and secure al. 


rIbid. c. 33—36. *Ibid. c. 36. 





-were made of hemp must have been of an extraordi- 


_ part of the work was finished, quite over the vessels 


structing those famous bridges built by Xerxes. 


had made the entire conquest of Europe, and had 


dhe threw the vessel, which he had used in making 


‘chersonesus, " arrived at Doriscus, a city standing at 


zs encamped his army, and given orders for his fleet 
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these vessels against the violence of the wind, and 
against the current * of the water. On the east side 
they left three passages or vacant spaces between the 
vessels, that there might be room for small boats to 
go and come easily, as there was occasion, to and 
from the Euxine sea. After this, upon the land on 
both sides they drove large piles into the earth, with 
huge rings fastened to them, to which were tied six 
vast Sables. which went over each of the two bridges; 
two of which cables were made of hemp, and four of 
a sort of reeds called BiB\cc, which were made use of 
in those times for the making of cordage. Those that 


nary strength and thickness, since every cubit of 
these cables weighed a talent.| The cables laid over 
the whole extent of the vessels lengthwise, reached 
from one side to the other of the sea. When this 


from side to side, and over the cables we have been 
speaking of, they laid the trunks of trees, cut purpose- 
ly for that use, and planks again over them, fastened 
and joined together, to serve asa kind of floor or 
solid bottom: all which they covered over with earth, 
and added rails or battlements on each side, that the 
horses and cattle might not be frightened at seeing 
the sea in their passage. This was the mode of con- 


When the whole work was completed, a day was 
appointed for their passing over. And as soon as the 
first rays of the sun began to appear, sweet odours of 
all kinds were abundantly spread over both of the 
bridges, and the way was strewed with myrtle. At 
the same time Xerxes poured out libations into the 
sea, and turning his face towards the sun, the principal 
object of the Persian worship, he implored the assist- 
ance of that god in the enterprise he had undertaken, 
and desired the continuance of his protection till he 
brought it into subjection to his power: this done, 
his libations, together with a golden cup, and a Per- 
sian scimitar, into the sea. ‘The army was seven 
days and seven nights in passing over these straits ; 
those who were appointed to conduct the march, 
lashing the poor soldiers all the while with whips, in 
order to quicken their speed, according to the cus- 
tom of that nation, which, properly speaking, was 
oniy a huge assembly of slaves. 


SECT. Ill. Enumeration of Xerxes’s forces. Dema- 


ratus delivers his sentiments freely upon that prince's | 


enterprise. 
Xerxes, directing his march across the Thracian 


che mouth of the Hebrus in Thrace; where having 








h Herod. |. vii. c. 56—99, & 184—187. 
'Diod. J. xi. p. 3, Plin. 1. xxxiii.c. 10. lian, J. xiii. c. 3. 
« Herod, |. vii. c. 187. 
* Polybius remarks, that there is a current of water from the 
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sand men. 








to follow him along. ihe shore, he reviewed: them: om 


both. 

He found the land army, which he had brought out 
of Asia, to consist of seventeen hundred thousand 
foot, and fourscore thousand horse; which, with | 


twenty thousand men that were absolutely necessary 


at least for conducting and taking care of the carriages 
and the camels, made in all eighteen hundred thou- 


all his land forces together amount to two million one 
hundred thousand men. 

‘His fleet, when it set out from Asia, consisted of 
twelve hundred and seven vessels of war, all of three 
banks of oars. Each vessel carried two hundred 
men, natives of the country that fitted them out, 
together with thirty, that weve either Persians or 
Medes, or of the Sace; which made in all two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven thousand six hundred and 
ten men. The European nations augmented his 
fleet with a hundred and twenty vessels, each of 


which carried two hundred men, in all four and~ 


twenty thousand: these added to the other, amount- 


When he had passed the Hellespont, the - 
nations that submitted to him.made an addition to his 
army of three hundred thousand men; which made - 






= 


ed together to three hundred and one thousand six _ 


hundred and ten men. 

Besides this fleet, which consisted all of large 
vessels, the small galleys of thirty and fifty oars, 
the transport ships, the vessels that carried the pro- 
visions, and that were employed in other uses, 
amounted to three thousarid. If we reckon but 
eighty men in each of these vessels, one with another, 
they make in the whole two hundred and forty sees 
sand men. 

Thus when Xerxes arrived at Thermopyle, hig 
land and sea forces together made up the number of 
two millions, six hundred and forty-one thousand, six 
hundred and ten.men; without including servants, 
eunuchs, women, sutlers, and other people of that 
sort, which usually follow an army, and whose num- 
ber at this time was equal to that of the forces: so 
that the whole number of those that followed Xerxes 


in this expedition, amounted to five millions two_ 


hundred eighty-three thousand two hundred and 
twenty. This is the computation which Herodotus 
makes of them, and in which Plutarch and Jsocrates 
agree. ' Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, Atlian, and others, 
fall very short of this number in their calculation: 
but their accounts of the matter appear to be less 
authentic than that of Herodotus, who lived in the 
same age in which this expedition was made,-and 
who repeats the inscription engraved, by the order 
of the Amphictyons, upon the monument of those 
Grecians who were killed at Thermopyle, which 
expressed that they fought against three millions of 
men. 

k For the sustenance of all these persons there 
must be every day consumed, according to Herodo- | 


~ 


lake Meeotis and the Euxine sea into the Aigean sea, occasioned | 


by the mvers which empty Misiaselv ep into those two seas. Pol. ye iv 
p- 307, 308. 
+ A talent was 42 pounds ‘of our weight. 


















































us’s- ein palanion ‘above a hindved and teh toasand 
bree hundred and forty medimni of flour, * (the 
-medimnus was a measure, which, according to Bude- 
us, was equivalent to six of our bushels,) allowing for 


_ daily allowance that masters gave their slaves among 
the Grecians. We have no account in history of 
any other army so numerous as this. And amongst 
all these millions of men, there was not one that 


son. But this is a poor merit or pre-eminence for a 
prince, when attended with no other. Accordingly 
_ Justin, after he has mentioned the number of these 
_ troops, adds, that “this vast body of forces wanted a 
Select. {unc tanto agmini dua defuit. 

We should hardly ‘be able to conceive how it was 
_ possible to find a sufficient quantity of provisions for 
__ such an immense number of persons, if the ' historian 


tion. We have seen already how many vessels of 
_ burden there were, that coasted along continually to 
_. attend upon and supply the land army: and doubt- 
_ Jess there were fresh ones arriving every day, that 
_ furnished the camp with plenty of all things neces- 
sary. 
™ Herodotus acquaints us with the methods of 
which they made use to calculate these forces, which 
were almost innumerable. They assembled ten thou- 
_ sand men in a particular place, and ranked them as 
close together as was possible; after which they 
_ described a circle quite round them, and erected a 
_jittle wall upon that circle, about half the height of 
- aman’s body; when this was done, they made the 
whole army successively pass through this space, and 
thereby knew to what number it amounted. 
Herodotus gives us also a particular account of the 
different armour of all the nations that constituted 
_ this-army. Besides the generals of every nation, 
_ who each of them commanded the troops of their 
respective country, the land army was under the 
~ command of six Persian generals; viz.. Mardonius, 
the son of Gobryas; Tirintatechmes, the son of Ar- 
tabanes, and Smerdones, son to Otanes, both near 
_ relations to the king; Masistes, son of Darius and 
_ Atossa; Gergis, son of Ariazes; and Megabyzus, 
son of ’Zopyrus. ‘The ten thousand Persians, who 
were called the Immortal Band, were commanded 
by Hydarnes. The cavalry had its particular com- 
manders. 
There were likewise four Persian generals who 
commanded the fleet. In " Herodotus we have a 
particular account of all the nations by which it was 
fitted ont. Artemisia, queen of Halicarnassus, who 
since the death of her husband governed the king- 
a dom for her son, who was still a minor, brought but 
five vessels along with her; but they were the best 
Herod. 1. vii. c. 20. mJ]bid. c. 60. 
eee ete 895399: °P]ut. in Apoph. Lacon. p. 220. 


PHerod. |. vii. c. 101, 105 
* 662, 040 bushels. 
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every head the quantity of a cheenix, which was the — 


could vie with Xerxes in point. of beauty, either for 
_ the comeliness of his face, or the tallness of his per- | 





had not informed us, that Xerxes had employed four. 
whole years in making preparations for this expedi- | 
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| equipped, and the lightest aie in the whole ficet, 
. next to those of the Sidonians. 
guished herself in this war by her singular courage, and | 


This princess distin- 


still more by her prudence and conduct. Herodotus 


observes, that among all the commanders in the ~ 


army, there was not one who gave Xerxes so good 


advice and such wise counsel as this queen: but he — 


was not prudent enough to profit by it. 

When Xerxes had numbered all his forces by land 
and sea, he asked Demaratus if he thought the Gre- 
cians would dare to wait for him. | have already 
taken notice, that this Demaratus was one of the two 
kings of Sparta, who, being exiled by the faction of 
his enemies, had taken refuge at the Persian court, 
where he was entertained with the greatest marks of 
honour and beneficence. ° As the courtiers were one 


day expressing their surprise that a king should suffer. 


see 


himself to be banished, they desired him to acquaint 
them with the reason of it: “ It is,” says he, “ because 
at Sparta the law is more powerful than the kings.” 
This prince was very much esteemed in Persia: but 
neither the injustice of the Spartan citizens, nor the 


kind treatment of the Persian king, could make him — 
forget his country.f As soon as he knew that Xerxes — 
was making preparations for the war, he found means" 


to give the Grecians secret intelligence of it. And 


now being obliged on this occasion to speak his senti- 


ments, he did it with such noble freedom and dignity, 
as became a Spartan, and a king of Sparta. 


® Demaratus, before he answered the king’s ques- 


tion, desired to know whether it was his pleasure 


that he should flatter him, or that he should speak 
Xerxes 


his thoughts to him’ freely and sincerely. 
having declared that he desired him to act with the. 
aoe sincerity: “Great prince,” says Demaratus, 

“since it is agreeable to your pleasure and commands, 


I shall deliver my sentiments to you with the utmost | 


truth and sincerity. It must be confessed, that from 
the beginning of time, Greece has been trained up, 
and accustomed to poverty: but then she has intro- 
duced and established virtue within her territories, 


which wisdom cultivates, and the vigour of her laws 


maintains. And it is by the use which Greece knows 


how to make of this virtue, that she defends herself 


equally against the inconveniences of poverty, and 
the yoke of servitude. But, to speak only of the 
Lacedzmonians, my particular countrymen, you may 
assure yourself, that as they are born and bred in 


liberty, they will never hearken to any proposals — 


that tend to slavery. Though they were deserted 
and abandoned by all the other Grecians, and re- 


duced to a band of a thousand men, or even to a 


more inconsiderable number, they will still come out 
to meet you, and not refuse to give you battle.” 
Xerxes upon hearing this discourse fel] a laughing ; 
and as he could not comprehend how men, in such a 


-state of liberty and independence as the Lacedemo- 


nians were described to enjoy, who had no master to 


t ‘+ Amicior patriz post fugam qua regi post beneficia.”—He 
was more devoted to his country notwithstanding -his -exile, thax 
to the king on account of his favours. Justi 


- 
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force and compel them to it, could be capable of 
exposing themselves in such a manner to danger and 
death ; Demaratus replied: 41“ The Spartans | indeed 
are free, and under no subjection to the will of any 
man; but at the same time they have laws, to which 
they’. are subject, and of which they stand in greater 
awe than your subjects do of your majesty. Now by 
these laws they are forbidden ever to fly in battle, jet 
the number of their enemies be never so superior ; 
and are commanded, by abiding firm in their post, 
either to conquer or die.” 
Xerxes was not offended at the liberty wherewith 
Demaratus spoke to him, and continued his march. 


SECT. IV. The Lacedemonians and Athenians send 
to their allies to require succours from them, but to 
no purpose. The command of the fleet given to the 
Lacedemonans. 


Treanor and Athens,’ which were the two 
most powerful cities of Greece, and those against 
which Xerxes was most exasperated, were not indo- 
lent or asleep whilst so formidable an enemy was 
. approaching. Having received intelligence long be- 
fore of the designs of this prince, they had sent spies 
_ to Sardis, in order to gain more exact information as 

_ to the number and quality of his forces. These spies 
‘were seized, and as they were just going to be put to 
death, Xerxes countermanded it, and gave orders 
that they should be conducted through his army, and 
then sent back without any harm being done to them. 
At their return the Grecians understood what they 
had to apprehend from so potent an enemy. 

They sent deputies at the same time to Argos; 
into Sicily to Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse; to the isles 
of Corcyra and Crete ; to desire succours from them, 
and to form a league against the common enemy. 

*The people of Argos offered a very considerable 


succour, on condition that they should have an equal | 


share of the authority and command with the Lace- 
-demonians. The latter consented that the king of 
Argos should have the same authority as either of 
the two kings of Sparta. ‘This was granting them a 
great deal; but into what errors and mischiefs are 
not men led by a mistaken point of honour, and a 
foolish jealousy of command! The Argives were not 
contemied with this offer, and refused to assist the 
allied Grecians; without considering, that if they 
suffered them to be destroyed, their own ruin must 
inevitably tullow that of Greece. 

_ The deputies proceeded from Argos to Sicily, and 
addressed themselves to Gelon, who was the most 
potent prince ai that time among the Greeks. He 
promised to assist them with two hundred vessels of 
three banks of oars, with an army of twenty thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, two thousand light- 
_ armed soldiers, ana the same number of bowmen 
"4 Herod. 1. vii. c. 104. rIbid. c. 145, 146. 
“Ibid. c. 148, 152. thvd. c. 153—161. wIbid. c. 168. 


rIbid. c. 169—171. 4bid. c. 132. Ibid. c. 145. 
*Plut. in ‘Themist. p. 114 
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and siingers, and’ to supply the Grecian army with 4 
provisions during the whole war, on condition they 


would make him generalissimo of all the forces both 
by land and sea. The Lacedemonians were highly 
offended at such a proposal. Gelon then abated 
somewhat of his demands, and promised the same, 
provided he had at least the command either of the 
fleet or of the army. This proposal was strenuously 
opposed by the Athenians, who made answer, that 
they alone had a right to command the fleet, in case 


the Lacedemonians were willing to give it up. Gelon - 
| had a more substantial reason for not leaving Sicily 


unprovided with troops, which was the approach of 
the formidable army of the Carthaginians, command- 
ed by Amilcar, that consisted of three hundred thous 
sand men. 

«The inhabitants of Corcyra, now called Corfu, 
gave the envoys a favourable answer, and imme- 
diately put to sea with a fleet of sixty vessels. But 
they advanced no farther than the coasts of Laconia, 
pretending they were hindered by contrary winds, 






but in reality waiting to see the success of an engage- _ 


ment, that they might afterwards range themselves 
on the side of the conqueror. 

* The people of Crete, having consulted the Del- 
phic oracle, to know what resolution they were to 
take on this occasion, absolutely refused to enter into 
the league. 

y Thus were the Lacedemonians and Athenians 
left almost to themselves, all the rest of the cities 
and nations having submitted to the heralds that 


Xerxes had sent to require earth and water of them, 


excepting the people of Thespia and of Platee. 
“In so pressing a danger, their first care was to put 
an end to all discord and division amon;; themselves ; 
for which reason the Athenians made peace with 
the people of Augina, with whom they were actually 
at war. 

@ Their next care was to appoint a general: for 
there never was any occasion wherein it was more 
necessary to choose one who was capable of so im- 
portant a trust, than in the present conjuncture, when 
Greece was upon the point of being attacked by the 
forces of all Asia. The most able and experienced 
captains, terrified at the greatness of the danger, had 
taken the resolution not to present themselves as 
candidates. There was a certain citizen at Athens, 
whose name was Epicydes, that had some eloquence, 
but in other respects was a person of no merit, was 
in disrepute for his want of courage, and notorious 
for his avarice. Notwithstanding all which it was 
apprehended, that in the assembly of the people the 
votes would run in his favour. Themistocles, who was 
sensible, * “ that in calm weather almost any mariner 
may be "capable of conducting a vessel, but that. in 
storms and tempests the most able pilots are needed,” 


was convinced, that the commonwealth was eainena 


if Epicydes was chosen general; whose venal and 


poe, oe ee ee 
* ¢¢ Quilibet nautarum ventorumque tranquillo mari gubernare 


potest: ubi orta seeva tempestas est, ac turbato mari rapitur vento_ 


navis, tum viro et gubernatore opus vest.” Live xxiv. n. 8, 
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mercenary soul gave them the justest reason to fear, 
hat he was not proof against the Persian gold. 
here are occasions, when, in order to act wisely, (I 
ad almost said regularly,) it is necessary to dispense 
with and rise above all rule. Themistocles, who 
_ knew very well that in the present state of affairs he 
_ was the only person capable of commanding, did for 
that reason make no scruple of employing bribes and 

_ presents to remove his competitor: * “ and having 
_ found means to make the ambition of Epicydes 
- amends,” by gratifying his avarice, he got himself 
___ elected general in his stead. We may here, I think, 
3 very justly apply to Themistocles, what Livy says of 
_ Fabius on a like occasion. This great commander 


- 


fa, 





finding, when Hannibal was in the heart of Italy, 
_ that the people were going to make a man of no 
_ merit consul, employed all his own influence, as well 
_as that of his friends, to be continued in the consul- 
_ ship, without being concerned at the clamour that 
_ might be raised against him; and he succeeded in the 


ss 
- 
a 


ie al 


Pye, 


attempt. The historian adds, t “ The conjuncture 
of affairs, and the extreme danger to which the com- 
_ monwealth was exposed, were arguments of such 
_ weight, that they prevented any one from being of- 


_ fended at a conduct which might appear to be con- 





_ trary to rule, and removed all suspicion of Fabius’s 
_ having acted from any motive of interest or ambition. 
_ On the contrary, the public admired his generosity 
and greatness of soul, in that, as he knew the com- 


_monwealth had occasion for an accomplished gene- 
ral, and could not be ignorant or doubtful of his own 
- singular merit in that respect, he had chosen rather 
- in some sort to hazard his own reputation, and per- 
___ haps expose his character to the reproaches of envi- 
ous tongues, than to be wanting in any service he 
cous render his country.” 
> The Athenians also passed a decree to recall all 
_ their people that were in banishment. They were 
afraid, lest Aristides should join their enemies and 
his influence carry over a great many others to the 
side of the Barbarians. But they were very little 
_ acquainted with their citizen, who was infinitely re- 
mote from such sentiments. Be that as it may, they 
thought fit to recall. him, and Themistocles was so 
_ far from opposing the decree for that purpose, that 
_ he promoted it with all his influence and authority. 
_. The hatred and division of these great men had. no- 
_.thing of that implacable, bitter, and outrageous spirit, 
__ which prevailed among the Romans in the later times 
of the republic. The danger of the state was the 
cause of their reconciliation, and when their services 
were necessary to the preservation of the public, they 
_ aid aside all their jealousy and rancour; and we 
shall see by the sequel, that Aristides was so far from 
~ secretly thwarting his former rival, that he zealously 
contributed to the success of his enterprises, and to 
_ the advancement of his glory. 
i >Plut. in Arist. p. 322, 323. 

E ePlut. in Themist. p. 113. 4Herod. J. vill. c. 213. 

* Xonpuaoe ry ordroripiry ‘Ewyhoaro Tao 74 “Emicdoe. 
t+ ‘6 Tempus ac necessitas belli, ac discrimen summe rerum, fa. 
__ Giebant ne ouis aut in exemplum ex4uireret, aut suspectum cups- 
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The alarm increased in Greece, in proportion as 
they received advice that the Persian army ad 
vanced. 
been able to make no other resistance than with their 
land forces, Greece had been utterly ruined and re- 
duced to slavery. 
to set a right value upon the prudent foresight of 
Themistocles, who upon some other pretext had 
caused a hundred galleys to be built. Instead of 


judging like the rest of the Athenians, who Jooked — 
upon the victory of Marathon as the end of the war, 
he, on the contrary, considered it rather as the be- — 


ginning; and as the signal of still greater battles, for 


which it was necessary to prepare the Athenian peo- — 


ple: and from that very time he began to think of. 
raising Athens to a superiority over Sparta, which for 


a long time had been the mistress of all Greece, | 
With this view he judged it expedient to direct all 


the strength of Athens entirely towards navat affairs, 
perceiving very plainly that as she was so weak by 
land, she had no other way to render herself neces- 
sary to her allies, or formidable to her enemies. His 


advice prevailed in spite of the opposition of Milti-— 


ades, whose difference of opinion undoubtedly arose 
from the little probability there was, that a people 
entirely unacquainted with fighting at sea, and who 
were capable of fitting out and arming only very sma} 


vessels, should be able to withstand so formidable a - 


power as that of the Persians, who had both a nu- 


merous land army, and a fleet of above a thousand ~ 


ships. ies 

© The Athenians had some silver mines in a part 
of Attica called Laurium, the whole revenues and 
product of which used to be distributed amongst 
thems Themistocles had the courage to propose to 
the people, that they should abolish these distribu- 
tions, and employ that money in building vessels with 
three banks of oars, in order to make war upon the 

eople of Agina, against whom he endeavoured to 


rekindle their ancient jealousy. No people aré ever ~ 


willing to sacrifice their private interests to the gene- 


ral utility of the public: for they seldom have so . 


much generosity or public spirit, as to purchase the 
welfare of the state a: their own expense. 
nian people, however, did it upon this occasion: 


moved by the earnest remonstrances of Themistocles, | 
they consented, that the money which arose from the 


product of the mines, should be employed in the 
building of a hundred galleys. Against the arrival 
of Xerxes they doubled the number, and to that fleet 
Greece owed its preservation. Snir . 

‘ When they came to the point of naming a gene- 


‘ral for the command of the navy, the Athenians, who 


alone had furnished two-thirds of it, laid claim to that 
honour as appertaining to them, and their preten- 
sions were certainly just and well grounded. Jt hap- 
pened, however, that the suffrages of the allies all 
ditatis imperii consulem haberet. Quin laudabant potits magn? 
tudinem animi, quod cum summo imperatore esse opus reip. sciret, 
seque eum haud dubié esse, minoris invidiam suam, si qua ex re 
oriretur, quam utilitatem reip. fecisset.» Liy. 1. xxiv. n. 2 
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If the Athenians and Lacedzmonians had — 


This exigence taught them how 


The Athe- 
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another means of saving the state. 
- threatened to separate themselves from them, if they 


pyle. 
_ abandoned, without farther deliberation submitted to 
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_ concurred in favour of Eurybiades, a Lacedzemonian. | 
_ Themistocles, though very ambitious of glory, thought — 

_ itincumbent upon him on this occasion to neglect his — 
own interests for the common good of the nation: | 
_ and giving the Athenians to understand, that, pro- 


vided they behaved as valiant men, all the Grecians 


would of their own accord, quickly desire to confer 


the command upon them, he persuaded them to con- 
sent, as he would do himself, to give up that point 
at present to the Spartans. It may justly be said, 
that this prudent moderation in 'Themistocles was 
For the allies 


refused to comply ; and if that had happened, Greece 


‘must have been inevitably ruined. 


fe ‘SECT. V. The battle of Thermopyle. The death of 


Leonidas. 


_ Tur only thing that now remained to be discussed, ® 


_ was to know in what place they should resolve to 
meet the Persians, in order to dispute their entrance 
into Greece. 
_ that as they were the most exposed, and likely to be 


The people of Thessaly represented, 


first attacked by the enemy, it was but reasonable, 


_ ‘that their defence and ‘security, on which the safety 
_ of all Greece so much depended, should first be pro-. 
- vided for; without which ‘they should be obliged to 


take other measures, that would be contrary to their 
Jinclinations, but yet absolutely necessary, in case 
‘their country was left unprotected and defenceless. 
At -was hereupon resolved, that ten thousand men 
should be sent to guard the passage which separates 
Macedonia from Thessaly, near the river Peneus, be- 
tween ‘the mountains Olympus and Ossa. But Alex- 


ander, the son of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, having 
-_ given them to understand, that if they waited for the 


Persians in that: place they must inevitably be over- 
powered by their numbers, they retired to Thermo 
The Thessalians, finding themselves thus 


the Persians. 
- £ Thermopyle is a strait or narrow pass of mount 


 CFta, between Thessaly and Phocis, only twenty-five 


feet broad, which therefore might be defended by a 
small force, and which was the only way through 
which ‘the Persian land army could enter Achaia, 
and advance to besiege Athens. This was the place 
where the Grecian army thought fit to wait for the 


enemy: the person who commanded it was Leoni- 
das, one of the two kings of Sparta. 


& Xerxes “« the mean time was upon his march: 


_~he had given orders for his fleet to follow him along 
the coast, and to regulate their motions according to 
‘those of the landarmy. Wherever he came he found 








¢Herod. | vii. c. 172, 173. A. M. 3524. Before J. C. 480. 
(Ibid. c. 175, 177. Elbid. c. 108, 132. 
“bIbid. I. viii. c. 116. 'Paus. 1. x. p. 645. 
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“were prepared to dispute his passage. 


-vours to gain Leonidas, by making him magnificent — 













provisions and refreshment prepared befor 
pursuant to the orders he had sent; and ey 
he arrived at, gave him a magnificent entertainment, — 
which cost immense sums of money. ‘The vast ex- 
pense of these treats.gave occasion to a witty saying — 
of a certain citizen of Abdera in Thrace; who, when | 
the king was gone, said, they ought to thank the— 
gods, that he ate but one meal a-day. Hikes sea 
"In the same country of Thrace, there was a_ 
prince who showed an extraordinary greatness of — 
soul on this eccasion: it was the king of the Bisalte. — 
Whilst all the otner princes ran into servitude, and. 
basely submitted to Xerxes, he proudly refused to — 
receive his yoke, or to obey him. ‘Not being ina — 
condition to resist him with open: force, he retired — 
to the top of the mountain Rhodope, into an inac- - 
cessible place, and forbade all his sons, who were six — 
in number, to carry arms against Greece. But they, — 
either through fear of Xerxes, or through curiosity | 
to see so important a war, followed the Persians, in 
contradiction to their father’s injunction. On their | 
return home, their father, to punish so direct a diso-- 
bedience, condemned all his sons to have their eyes 
put out. Xerxes continued his march through 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, every thing giving 
way before him-till he came to the pass of ‘Thermo- 
pyle. iu : 
Ae One cannot see, without the utmost astonishment, — 
what a handful of troops the Grecians opposed to the — 
innumerable army of Xerxes. We find a particular 
account of their number in Pausanias. All their — 
‘forces joined together, amounted only to eleven thou- _ 
‘sand two hundred men; of which number four. 
thousand only were employed at Thermopyle to_ 
defend the pass. But these soldiers, adds the his- 
torian, were all determined to a man either to con- — 
quer or die. And what is it that such an army cannot 
effect ? perk 
kK When Xerxes advanced near the pass of Ther- — 
mopyle, he was strangely surprised to find that they — 
He had al- — 
ways flattered himself, that on the first news of his ~ 
arrival, the Grecians would betake themselves to 
flight; nor could he ever be persuaded to believe, | 
what Demaratus had told him from the beginning of — 
-his project, that at the first pass he came to, he would © 
find his whole army stopped by a handful of men. — 
He sent out a spy before him to view the enemy. — 
The spy brought him word, that he found the Lace- — 
damonians out of their intrenchments, and that they — 
were diverting themselves with military exercises, — 
and combing their hair: this was the Spartan man 
ner of preparing themselves for battle. ; 
Xerxes still entertaining some hopes, waited four — 
days on purpose to give them time to retreat. ' And — 
in this interval of time he used his utmost endea- 










kHerod 1. vii. c. 207—231. Diod. 1. xi. p. 5,10. 
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aises, and assuring him that he would make him |[ 
ster of all Greece, if he would come over to his 
party. Leonidas rejected his proposal with scorn 
and indignation. Xerxes having afterwards written 
_ to him to deliver up his arms, Leonidas, in a style and 
‘spirit truly laconic, answered him in two words; 
* “Come and take them.” Nothing remained, but to 
3 prepare to engage the Lacedemonians. Xerxes first 
_ commanded his Median forces to march against them, 
_ with orders to take them all alive and bring them to 
_ him. The Medes were not able to stand the charge 
__of the Grecians; and being shamefully put to flight, 
they showed, says Herodotus,f that Xerxes “ had 
many men, but few soldiers.” The next that were 
sent to face the Spartans, were those Persians 
called the Immortal Band, which consisted of ten 
_ thousand men, and were the best troops in the whole 
army. But these had no better success than the for- 
mer. 
_ Xerxes, despairing of being able to force his way 
_ through troops so determined to conquer or die, was 
_ extremely perplexed, and could not tell what resolu- 
_ tion to take; when an inhabitant of the country came 
to him, and discovered a secret { path, leading to an 
eminence, which overlooked and commanded the 
_ Spartan forces. He quickly dispatched a detachment 
thither; which marching all night, arrived there at 
the break of day, and possessed themselves of that 
advantageous post. 
-. The Greeks were soon apprized of this misfortune ; 
_and Leonidas, seeing that it was now impossible to 
withstand the enemy, obliged the rest of the allies to 
retire, but staid himself with his three hundred Lace- 
_dzemonians, all resolved to die with their leader, who 
being told by the oracle, that either Lacedemon or 
her king must necessarily perish, determined, without 
the least hesitation, to sacrifice himself for his country. 
- The Spartans lost all hopes either of conquering or 
escaping, and looked upon ‘Thermopyle as their bury- 
-ing-place. ‘The king exhorting his men to take some 
nourishment, and telling them at the same time, that 
hey should sup together with Pluto, they set up a 
shout of joy as if they had been invited to a banquet, 
_and full of ardour advanced with their king to battle. 
~ The shock was exceedingly violent and bloody. Le- 
_onidas was one of the first that fell. The endeavours 
_of the Lacedemonians to defend his dead body were 
incredible. At length, not vanquished, but oppressed 
_ by numbers, they all fell, except one man, who escaped 
_to Sparta, where he was treated as a coward and traitor, 
and nobody would keep company or converse with him: 
but soon afterwards he made glorious amends for his 
fault at the battle of Plate, where he distinguish- 
ed himself in an extraordinary manner. ! Xerxes, 
nraged to the last degree against Leonidas for daring 
fo make head against him, caused his dead body 
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to be hung on a gallows; and while he intended — 


dishonour to his enemy, covered himself with dis- 
grace, 


Amphictyons, a magnificent monument was erected at 


Thermopyle in honour of these brave defenders of — 


Greece; and upon the monument were two inscrip- 
tions, one of which was general, and related to all 
those that died at Thermopyle, importing, that the 


Greeks of Peloponnesus, to the number only of four 
thousand, had made head against the Persian army, 


which consisted of three millions of men: the other 
related to the Spartans in particular. 
by the poet Simonides, and is very remarkable for its 
simplicity. It is as follows: 


Q kei’, ayyeor Aaxedatpoviow, bru tn dé 
KeiweOa, roic ceivwy mevOopevor vopipotce 


That is to say, “Stranger, tell the Lacedzemonians — 
that we lie here in obedience to their laws.” Forty — 
years afterwards, Pausanias, who obtained the victory 
of Plateee, caused the bones of Leonidas to be carried 
from Thermopyle to Sparta, and erected a magnificent _~ 
monument to his memory; near which was likewise © 
another erected for Pausanias. Every year at these — 


tombs was a funeral oration pronounced in honour of 
these heroes ; and public games celebrated, at which 
none but Lacedamonians had a right to be present, 


in order to show, that they alone were concerned in 


the glory obtained at 'Thermopyle. 
™ Xerxes in that affair lost above twenty thousand 


men, among whom were two of the king’s brothers. — | 


He was very sensible that so great a loss, which was 
a manifest proof of the courage of their enemies, was 
capable of alarming and discouraging his soldiers. In 
order therefore to conceal the knowledge of it from 
them, he caused all his men that were killed in that 


action, except a thousand, whose bodies he ordered to — 
be left upon the field, to be thrown together into large 
holes,which were secretly made, and covered over after- — 


wards with earth and herbs. This stratagem succeeded 
very ill: for when the soldiers in his fleet, curious to 
see the field of battle, obtained leave to come thither for 


that purpose, it served rather to discover his own little-— 


ness of soul, than to conceal the number of the slain. 


‘Dismayed with a victory that had cost him so 


dear, he asked Demaratus, if the Lacedeemonians had 
yet many such soldiers. 
the Spartan republic had a great many cities belong- 
ing to it, of which all the inhabitants were exceed- 
ingly brave ; but that those of Lacedzemon, who were 


properly called Spartans, and who were about eight 


thousand in number, surpassed all the rest in valour, 
and were all of them such as those who had fought 
under Leonidas. 


{ When the Gauls, two hundred years after thisy came to invade 
Greece, they possessed themselves of the pass of Thermopyle by 
means of the same by-path, which the Grecians had still neglected 
to secure. Pausan. |.” p.7& 8. : 
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Sometime after these transactions, by order of the. 


It wascomposed 


That prince told him, that 
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- merous. 
became them, who were the choicest soldiers of the 


[ return for an instant to the battle of Thermopyle, 
the issue of which, fatal in appearance, might make 
an Impression upon the mind of the reader to the 
disadvantage of the Lacedzmonians, and occasion 
their courage to be looked upon as the effect of a pre- 


sumptuous temerity, or a desperate resolution. 


That action of Leonidas, with his three hundred 
Spartans, was not the effect of rashness or despair, 
but was a wise and noble conduct, as ° Diodorus Si- 
culus has taken care to observe, in his magnificent 
encomium upon that famous engagement, to which 
he ascribes the success of all the ensuing campaigns. 
Leonidas, knowing that Xerxes was marching at 
the head of all the forces of the East, in order to 
overwhelm and crush a little country by force of 


numbers, rightly conceived, from the superiority 
of his genius and understanding, that if they pre- 
tended to make the success of that war consist in 


opposing force to force, and numbers to numbers, all 


_ the Grecian nations together would never be able to 


equal the Persians, or to dispute the victory with 
them; that it was therefore necessary to point out to 


- Greece another means of safety and preservation, 
.. whilst she was under these alarms; and that they 
ought to show the whole universe, who had all their 


eyes upon them, what may be done, when greatness 
of mind is opposed to force of body, true courage and 
bravery to blind impetuosity, the love of liberty to 
tyrannical oppression, and a few disciplined veteran 
troops to a confused multitude, though never so -nu- 
These brave Lacedemonians thought it 


chief people of Greece, to devote themselves to cer- 
tain death, in order to make the Persians sensible 


how difficult it is to reduce free men to slavery, and 


to teach the rest of Greece, by their example, either 
to conquer or to perish. / 

These sentiments do not originate from my own 
invention, nor do! ascribe them to Leonidas: without 
foundation: they are plainly comprised in that short 
answer, which that worthy king of Sparta made to a 
certain Lacedemonian ; who, being astonished at the 
generous resolution the king had taken, spoke to him 
in this manner: P “Is it possible then, sir, that you 


-can,think of marching with a handful of men against 


such a mighty and innumerable army?” “If we are 
to reckon upon numbers,” replied Leonidas, “ all the 
people of Greece together would not be enough, 
since a small part of the Persian army is equal to all 
her inkabitants: but if we are to reckon upon valour, 
my little troop is more than sufficient.” 

The event showed the justness of this prince’s sen- 
timents. That illustrious example of courage asto- 
nished the Persians, and gave new spirit and vigour 
to the Greeks. The lives then of this heroic leader 
and his brave troop were not thrown away, but use- 
fully employed: and their death was attended with 


‘a double effect, greater and more lasting than they 


themselves had imagined. On one hand, it was in a 


© Lib. xi. p. 9. P Plut. in Lacon, Apoph. p. 225. 
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manner the seed of their ensuing victories, which — 
made the Persians for ever after lay aside all thoughts | 
of attacking Greece; so that during the seven or eight _ 


succeeding reigns, there was neither any prince who 
durst entertain such a design, nor any flatterer in his 
court who durst propose the plan to him. On the 
other hand, sucha signal and exemplary instance of 
intrepidity made an indelible impression upon all the 
rest of the Grecians, and left a persuasion deeply root- 
ed in their hearts, that they were able to subdue the 
Persians, and subvert their vast empire. Cimon was 
the man who made the first attempt of that kind with 
success. 


at Susa. 


credible facility. He never had the least doubt, any 


Agesilaus afterwards pushed that design so | 
far, that he made the great king tremble in his palace. 
Alexander at last accomplished it with in- 


more than the Macedonians who followed him, or the _ 


whole country of Greece that chose him general in 


that expedition, but that with thirty thousand men. 
he could overturn the Persian empire, since three 


hundred Spartans had been sufficient to check the 
united forces of the whole Fast. 


SECT. VI. 


Naval batile near Artemistum. 


Tue very same day on which the glorious action at 


Thermopylz took place,? there was also an engage- _ 
That of the Gre- _ 
cians, exclusive of the little galleys and, small boats, 


ment at sea between the two fleets. 


consisted of two hundred and seventy-one vessels. 
This fleet had lain by near Artemisium, a promon- 


tory of Eubcea upon the northern coast towards the — 


straits. 
numerous, was ‘near the same place, but had lately 
suffered in a violent tempest, that had destroyed above 
four hundred of their vessels. Notwithstanding this 
loss, as it was still vastly superior in number to that 
of the Grecians, which they were preparing to attack, 
they detached two hundred of their vessels with or- 
ders to wait about Eubcea, to the end that none of the 
enemy’s vessels might be able to escape them. 
Grecians having got intelligence of this, immediately 


set sail in the night, in order to attack that detachment 


at day-break the next morning. But not meeting 
with it, they went towards the evening and fell upon 
the bulk of the enemy’s fleet, which they treated very 


roughly. Night coming on, they were obliged to se-_ 


parate, and both parties retired to their posts. But 
the very night that parted them, proved more per- 
nicious to the Persians than the engagement which 
had preceded, from a violent storm of wind, accom 
panied with rain and thunder, which distressed and 


That of the enemy, which was much more 


The 


harassed their vessels till break of day: and the two | 


hundred ships also, that had been detached from their 


fleet, were almost all cast away upon the coast of | 
Eubcea; it being the will of the gods, says Herodo- — 
tus, that the two fleets should become very nearly — 


equal. 
4 Herod. |. viii. c. 1-18. Diod. 1. xi. p. 10 & 11. 
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_ The Athenians having the same day received a 
~ seinforcement of fiity-three vessels, the Grecians, who 
were apprized of the wreck that had befallen part of 
the enemy’s fleet, fell upon the ships of the Cilicians 
at the same hour they had attacked the fleet the day 
before, and sunk a great number of them. The Per- 
sians, ashamed to see themselves thus insulted by 
an enemy so much inferior in number, thought fit the 
next day to appear first in a disposition to engage. 
The battle was very obstinate, and the success pretty 
nearly equal on both sides ; excepting that the Per- 
‘sians, who were incommoded by the largeness and 
number of their vessels, sustained much the greater 
loss. Both parties however retired in good order. 
* All these actions, which passed near Artemisium, 
were not absolutely decisive, but contributed very 
much to animate the Athenians, as they were con- 





vinced, by their own experience, that there was no- 
- __ thing really formidable, either in the number and 
-~ magnificent ornaments of the vessels, or in the Bar- 
’  barians’ insolent shouts and’songs of victory, to men 
_ that know how to come to close engagement, and 
__. that have the courage to fight with steadiness and re- 
solution; and that the best way of dealing with such 
a an enemy, is to despise all that vain appearance, to 
_ advance boldly up to them, and to charge them brisk- 
ly and vigorously without ever giving ground. 


_ The Grecian fleet having at this time had _ intelli- 
gence of what had passed at Thermopyle, resolved 
upon the course they were to take, without farther 
deliberation. ‘They immediately sailed away from 
Artemisium, and advancing toward the heart of 
Greece, stopped at Salamis, a little isle very near 
and over against Attica. Whilst the fleet was re- 
treating, Themistocles passed through all the places 
where the enemy must necessarily land, in order to 
take in fresh water or other provisions, and in large 
_ charicters engraved upon the rocks and the stones 
__ the following words, which he addressed to the Io- 
nians: “ Be of our side, ye people of Ionia: come 
over to the party of your fathers, who expose. their 
_ own lives for no other end than to maintain your li- 
berty: or, if you cannot possibly do that, at least do 
the Persians all the mischief you can, when we are 
_ engaged with them, and put their army into disorder 
and confusion.” ‘ By this means Themistocles hoped 
_ either to bring the Ionians really over to their party, 
- or at least to render them suspected to the Barba- 
-rians. We see this general had his thoughts always 
__ intent upon his business, and neglected nothing that 
_- could contribute to the success of his designs. 








SECT. VII. The Athenans abandon their city, which 
1s taken and burnt by Xerzes. 








Xerxes in the mean time had entered the country 
_ of Phocis by the upper part of Doris, and was burn- 





--*Plut in Themist. p. 115, 117. Herod. 1. viii. c. 21, 22. 


_ Wered. 1. viii. c. 40, 41. uJbid. 1. vii. c. 139—143. 
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inhabitants of Peloponnesus, having no thoughts but 
to save their own country, had resolved to abandon 
all the rest, and to bring all the Grecian forces to 
gether within the isthmus, the entrance of which 
they intended to secure by a strong wall from one _ 
sea to the other, a space of nearly five English miles, 
The Athenians were highly provoked at so base a — 
desertion, as they saw themselves ready to fall into — 
the hands of the Persians, and likely to bear the 
whole weight of their fury and vengeance. Some 
time before they had consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
which had given them for answer, "“'That there 
would be no way of saving the city but by wooden 
walls.” The sentiments of the people were much 
divided about this ambiguous expression: some 
thought it was to be understood to mean the citadel, 
because heretofore it had been surrounded with wood- 
en palisadoes. But Themistocles gave another sense 
to the words, which was much more natural, under- 
standing it to mean shipping; and demonstrated that 
the only plan they had to adopt was to leave the city — 
empty, and to embark all the inhabitants. 
was a resolution the people would not at all give ear © 
to; thinking they thereby relinquished every hope — 
of victory, and seeing no method of saving them- 
selves, when once they had abandoned the temples _ 
of their gods, and the tombs of their ancestors. Here 
Themistocles had occasion for all his address, and all — 
his eloquence, to work upon the people. After he 
had represented to them that Athens did not consist _ 
either of its walls, or its houses, but of its citizens, 
and that the saving these was the preservation of the 
city, he endeavoured to persuade them, by the argu- — 
ment most capable of making an impression upon 
them in the unhappy, afflicted, and dangerous con- 
dition they were then in, | mean that of the divine © 
authority; giving them to understand by the very | 
words of the oracle, and by the prodigies which had 
happened, that their removal for a time from Athens — 
was manifestly the will of the gods. ore 

* A decree was therefore passed, by which, in order — 
to soften what appeared so hard in the resolution of 
deserting the city, it was ordained, “ That Athens - 
should be given up in trust into the hands, and com- 
mitted to the keeping and protection, of Minerva, 
patroness of the Athenian people; that all such in- 
habitants as.were able to bear arms, should go on 
ship-board; and that every citizen should provide, 
as well as he could, for the safety and security of his 
wife, children, and slaves.” a . 

Y The extraordinary behaviour of Cimon. who was ~ 
at this time very young, was of great weight on this 
singular occasion. Followed by his companions, 
with a gay and cheerful countenance, he went pub- 
licly along the street of the Ceramicus to the citadel, 
in order to consecrate the bit of a bridle, which he 
carried in his hand, in the temple of Minerva, de 
signing to. make the people understand by this 
religious and affecting ceremony, that they had no 


«Ibid. 1. viii. c.51—54. Plut. in Themist. p. 117. 
a yPlut. in Cim. p. 481. 
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_ farther business with land forces, and that it behoved 
_ them now to betake themselves entirely to the sea. 
After he had made an offering of this bit, he took 
_ one of the shields that hung upon the wall of the 
__ temple, paid his devotions to the goddess, went down 
_ to the water-side, and was the first, who by his ex- 
ample inspired the generality of the people with 
_ confidence and resolution, and encouraged them to 
embark. 
_ ‘he greater part of them sent their fathers and 
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Seed 


- mothers that were old, together with their wives and 
children, to the city of * Treezene; the inhabitants 
_ of which received them with great humanity and 
_ generosity. For they made an ordinance, that they 
should be maintained at the expense of the public, 
and assigned for each person’s subsistence two oboli 
_-aday, which were worth about four cents federal 
_ money. Besides this, they permitted the children 
_ to gather fruit wherever they pleased, or wherever 
they came; and settled a fund for the payment of 
the masters, who had the care of their education. 
How beautiful is it to see a city, exposed as this 
was to the greatest dangers and calamities, extend 
_ her care and generosity, in the very midst of such 
oe “ae even to the education of other people’s chil- 
eo dren! - - 
_.__ When the whole city came to embark, so moving 
and melancholy a spectacle drew tears from the eyes 
of all present, and at the same time occasioned great 
admiration of the steadiness and courage of those 
-men, who sent their fathers and mothers another 
way, and to other places, and who, without being 
__ moved either at their grief or lamentations, or at the 
__ tender embraces of their wives and children, passed 
~ over with so much firmness and resolution to Salamis. 
But that which extremely raised and augmented the 
general compassion, was the great number of old men 
whom they were forced to leave in the city on ac- 
count of their age and infirmities, and of whom many 
_ voluntarily remained there, through religious motives, 
___ believing the citadel to be the thing meant by the ora- 
cle in the before-mentioned ambiguous expression of 
~ wooden walls. There was no creature, (for history has 
_ judged this circumstance worthy of being remember- 
ed,) even to the very domestic animals, but what took 
a part in this public mourning; nor was it possible for 
a man to see these poor creatures run howling and 
_crying after their masters, who were going on board 
ship, without being touched and affected. Among 
other animals, particular notice is taken of a dog 
belonging to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, 
which, not being able to endure to see himself aban- 
 doned by his master, jumped into the sea after him, 
and continued swimming as near as he could to the 
vessel his master was on board of, till he landed 
quite spent at Salamis, and died the moment after 
upon the shore. In the same place, even in Plutarch’s 
time, they used to show the spot wherein this faithful 
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2 Herod. ]. viii. c. 26. albid. c. 35—39. Diod. 1. xi. p. 12. 
bHerod. 1. viii. c. 50—54. ePausan. |. i. p. 14. 
~~ #Merod. 1. viii. c. 56—65. Plut. in Themist. p. 117. 
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animal was said to be buried, which was called th. 
dog’s burying place. SSR Ste 
7 Whilst Xerxes was continuing his march, some 
deserters from Arcadia came and joined his army. _ 
The king having asked them what the Grecians — 
were then doing, was extremely surprised when he ~ 
was told, that they were employed in seeing the 
games and combats then celebrating at Olympia: and 
his surprise was still encreased, when he understood 
that the victor’s reward in those engagements was 
only a crown of olive. What men must they be, 
cried one of the Persian nobles with great wonder 
and astonishment, who are influenced only by honour, 
and not by money! a? BT ole 
@ Xerxes had sent off a considerable detachment of 
his army to plunder the temple at Delphi, in which _ 
he knew there were immense treasures; being re- 
solved to treat Apollo with no more favour than the 
other gods, whose temples he had pillaged. If we 
may believe Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus, as 
soon as ever this detachment advanced near the — 
temple of Minerva, surnamed the Provident, the — 
atmosphere grew dark on a sudden, and a violent — 
tempest arose, accompanied with impetuous winds, 
thunder and lightning; and two huge rocks having ~ 
severed themselves from the mountain, fell upon — 
the Persian troops, and crushed the greatest part of 
them. 
> The other part of the army marched towards the _ 
city of Athens, which had been deserted by all its _ 
inhabitants, except a small number of citizens who 
had retired into the citadel, where they defended — 
themselves with incredible bravery till they were 
all killed, and would hearken to no terms of accom- 
modation whatsoever. Xerxes having stormed the 
citadel, reduced it to ashes. He immediately dis- — 
patched a courier to Susa, to carry the agreeable 
news of his success to Artabanes his uncle; and at 
the same time sent him a great number of pictures © _ 
and statues. ° Those of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
the ancient deliverers of Athens, were sent with the 
rest. One of the Antiochuses, king of Syria, (I do 
not know which of them, nor at what time it was,) 
returned them to the Athenians, being persuaded he 
could not possibly make them a more acceptable 
present. 


SECT. VII]. The battle of Salamis. Precypitate re- 


treat of Xerxes nto Asia. Panegyric of Themistocles 
and Aristides. The defeat of the Carthaginians in 
Srerly. 


At this time “a division arose among the com- 
manders of the Grecian fleet; and the confederates, — 
in a council of war which was held for that purpose, __ 
were of very different sentiments concerning the 
place for engaging the enemy. Some of them, and — 

: : 







* This was a small city situate upon the sea-side, in that part o x 
the Peloponnesus called Argolis. ‘ sgh 















“ndeed the epeater” patt, at the ea of wert was 
Eurybiades, gencralissimo of the fleet, were for having 
them advance near the isthmus of Corinth, that they 
_ might be nearer the land army, which was posted 
- there to guard that pass under the command of Cle- 
_ombrotus, Leonidas’s brother; and more ready for 
the defence of Peloponnesus. Others, at the head 
of whom was Themistocles, alleged that it would be 
betraying their country to abandon so advantageous 
a post as that of Salamis. And as he supported his 
opinion with much warmth, Eurybiades lifted up his 
cane ina menacing manner. “ Strike,” says the Athe- 
nian, unmoved at the insult, “ but hear me :” and, con- 
tinuing his discourse, he proceeded to show of what 
importance it was to the fleet of the Grecians, whose 
_ vessels were lighter and much fewer in number than 
those of the Persians, to engage in such a strait as 
that of Salamis, which would render the enemy in- 
capable of using a great part of their forces. Eury- 
biades, who could not help being surprised at the 
moderation of Themistocles, acquiesced in his rea- 
sons, or at least complied with his opinion, for fear 
- the Athenians, whose ships made up above one half 
of the fleet, should separate themselves from the al- 
lies, as their generals had taken occasion to insinu- 
ate. 
© A council of war was also held on the side of the 
Persians, in order to determine whether they should 
hazard a naval engagement; Xerxes himself was 
come to the fleet to take the advice of his captains 
_ and officers, who were all unanimous for the battle, 
because they knew it was agreeable to the king’s in- 
clination. Queen Artemisia was the only person 
who opposed that resolution. She rcpresented the 
_ dangerous consequences of coming to blows with 
people much more conversant and more expert in 
~ maritime affairs than the Persians; alleging, that the 
loss of a battle at sea would be attended with the 
ruin of their land army; whereas, by protracting the 
war, and approaching Peloponnesus, they would cre- 
ate jealousies and divisions among their enemies, or 
rather augment the division which already was very 
prevalent amongst them; that the confederates in 
_ that case would not fail to separate from one ano- 
Z. ther, in order to return and defend their respective 
countries; and that then the king, without difficulty, 
and almost without striking a blow, might make him- 
self master of all Greece. This wise advice was not 
5 followed, and a battle was resolved upon. 
s Xerxes, imputing the ill success of all his former 
- engagements at sea to his own absence, was resolved 
to be witness of this from the top of an eminence, 
where he caused a throne to be erected for that pur- 
pose. This might have contributed in some measure 
to animate the forces; but there is another much 
‘more sure and effectual mode of doing it, namely, 
the princes actual presence and example, when he 
himself shares in the danger, and thereby shows him- 
lf worthy of being the soul and head of a brave and 
merous body 2 ues wen to qi in his service. 
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A prince, who has not this sort of fortitude, which — cs 
nothing can shake, and which even takes new vigour — 

from danger, may nevertheless be endued with other 
excellent qualities, but is by no means proper to 
command an army. No qualification whatsoever can 
supply the want of courage ina general: and the “e 
more he labours to show the appearance of it, when _ 
he has it not in reality, the more he discovers his 3 
cowardice and fear. There is, it must be owned, a_ 














mon soldier. Xerxes ought not to have exposed his 
person otherwise than became a prince; that is to 
say, as the head, not as the hand: as he whose busi- 
néss it is to direct and give orders, not as those who ; 
are to put them in execution; but to keep himself 
entirely at a distance from danger, and toactno other — 
part than that of a spectator, was really renouncing 
the quality and office of a general. : 
‘ Themistocles, knowing that some of the com- 
manders in the Grecian fleet still entertained thoughts _ 
of sailing towards the isthmus, contrived to have no- 
tice given covertly to Xerxes, that as the Grecian 
allies were now assembled together in one place, it 
would be an easy matter for him to subdue and de- : 
stroy them altogether; whereas, if they once separa- 
ted from one another, as they were going to do, he ~ 
might never meet with another opportunity so fase 
voerable. The king gave in to this opinion; and _ 
immediately commanded a great number of his ves- 
sels to surround Salamis by night, in order to make — 
it impracticable for the Greeks to escape from that 
ost. 
: & Nobody among the Grecians perceived that their 
army was surrounded in this manner. Aristides — 
came that very night from Augina, where he hadsome _ 
forces under his command, and with very great dan- 
ger passed through the whole fleet of ‘the enemy. _. 
When he came up to Themistocles’s tent, he took 
him aside, and spoke to him in the following man- 
ner: “If we are wise, Themistocles, we shall from 
henceforward lay aside that vain and childish dis- 
sension that has hitherto divided us, and strive, with 
a more noble and useful emulation, which of us shall 
render the best service to his country, you by com-_ 
manding and doing the duty of a wise and able cap- 
tain, and J by obeying your orders, and by assisting — = 
you with my person andadvice.” Hetheninformed _ 
him of the army’s being surrounded with the ships — ee 
of the Persians, and warmly exhorted him to give ~— 
them battle without delay. Themistocles, extremely _ 
astonished at such greatness of soul, and such noble 
and generous frankness, was somewhat ashamed that 
he had suffered himself to be so much excelled by his 
rival; but without being ashamed to own it, he pro- 
mised Aristides, that he would henceforward imitate 
his generosity, and even exceed it, if it were pos- 
sible, in the whole of his future conduct. Then, 
after having imparted to him the stratagem he had — 
contrived to deceive the Barbarian, he desired him | 
to go in person to Eurybiades, in order to convince _ 
ePlat. in Arist. p. 323. Herod. I. viii. c. 7382. 
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him that there was no other means of safety for 
them; than to engage the enemy by sea at Salamis; 
which commission Aristides executed with pleasure 
and success; for he possessed much influence over 
hat general. 
_ } Both sides therefore prepared themselves for the 
The Grecian fleet consisted of three hun- 
dred and eighty sail of ships, which in every thing 
followed the direction and orders of 'Themistocles. 


_ As nothing escaped his vigilance, and as, like an able 


commander, he knew how to improve every circum- 
‘stance and incident to advantage, before he would 


. begin the engagement, he waited till a certain wind, 


which rose regularly every day at a certain hour, 

and which was entirely contrary to the enemy, be- 
_ gan to blow. As soon as this wind rose, the signal 
_ was given for battle. The Persians, who knew that 

their king had his eyes upon them, advanced with 
such courage and impetuosity, as were capable of 
striking an enemy with terror. But the heat of the 

first attack quickly abated, when they came to be en- 
gaged. Every thing was against them: the wind, 
which blew directly in their faces; the height, and 
the heaviness of their vessels, which could not move 
nor turn without great difficulty, and even the num- 
ber of their ships, which was so far from being of use 
to them, that it only served to embarass them in a 
‘place so strait and narrow as that in which they 
fought: whereas, on the side of the Grecians, every 
thing was done in good order, and without hurry or 


contusion; because every thing was directed by one 


\ ’ 


the rest of the fleet. Artemisia distinguished herself 


= 


commander. ‘The Jonians, whom Themistocles had 
warned by characters .engraven upon stones along 
the coasts of Kubcea to remember from whom they 
derived their original, were the~first. that betook 
themselves to flight, and were quickly foHowed by 


by .incredible efforts of resolution and courage ; so 
that Xerxes, who saw in what manner she had be- 
haved herself, cried out, *‘* My men have become 
women, and the women men.” ‘The Athenians, be- 
ing enraged that a woman had dared to appear in 
arms against them, had promised a reward of ten 
‘thousand drachmas to any one that should be able 
to take her alive: but she had the good fortune to 
escape their pursuit. If they had taken her, she 
‘could have deserved nothing from them but the high- 
est commendations, and the most honourable and 
generous treatment. 

i The manner in which that f queen escaped ought 
not to be omitted. Seeing herself warmly pursued 
by an Athenian ship, from which it seemed impossi- 
ble to escape, she hung out Grecian colours, and at- 
tacked one of the Persian vessels, on board of which 

h Herod. |. vili. c. 64-96. 

i[bid. ec. 87,88. Polyzen. 1, viii. c. 53. kA city of Lycia. 

1Herod. 1. viii. ec. 115—120. m\bid. c. 130. 

* Ot pév dvdose yeysvaci por yovaixeg, al de yuvaixec, dvdoec. 

- 6 Artemisia inter primos duces bellum acerrimé ciebat. Quippe, 


_* nt in viro muliebrem timorem, ita in muliere virilem audaciaui cer- 


neres.” Justin. I. 1. c. 12. 
+ It appears that Artemisia valued herself no Jess upon strata- 
gem than courage. and at the same time was not very delicate in 
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was Damasithymus, king of * Calynda, with whom - 


she had had some quarrel, and sunk it: this made 
her pursuers believe, that her ship was one of the 
Grecian fleet, and they gave over the chace. 

Such was the success of the battle of Salamis, one 
of the most memorable actions related in ancient his- 
tory, and which has rendered the name and courage 
of the Grecians famous for ever. A great number of 
the Persian ships were taken, and a much greater 
sunk, upon this occasion. Many of their allies, who— 
dreaded the king’s cruelty no less than the enemy 
made the best of their way into their own country. 

Themistocles, in a secret conversation with Aris- 
tides, proposed to his consideration, in order to sound 
him and to learn his real sentiments, whether it would 
not be proper for them to send some vessels to break. 
down the bridge which Xerxes had caused to be 
built, to the end, says he, that we may take Asia in 


Europe; but though he made this proposal, he was _ 


far from ‘approving it. Aristides, believing him to 
be in earnest, argued very warmly and strenuously 
against any such project, and represented to him 
how dangerous it was to reduce so powerful an enemy 
to despair, from whom it was their business to deliver 
themselves as soon as possible. ‘Themistocles seemed 
to acquiesce in his reasons; and in order to hasten 
the king’s departure, contrived to have him secretly 
informed, that the Grecians designed to break down 
the bridge. The point Themistocles seems to have 
had in view by this false confidence, was to strengthen 
himself with Aristides’s opinion, which was of great 
weight, against that of the other generals, in case 
they inclined to go and break down the bridge. Per- 
haps, too, he might aim at guarding himself by this 
means against the ill will of his enemies, who might © 
one day accuse him of treason before the people, if. 
ever they came to know that he had been the author _ 
of that secret advice to Xerxes. 
' This prince being frightened at such news, made 
the best use he could of his time, and set out by. 
night, leaving Mardonius behind him, with an army 
of three hundred thousand men, in order to reduce 
Greece, if he wasable. ‘The Grecians, who expected 
that Xerxes would have come to another engage- 
ment the next day, having learnt that he was fled, 
pursued him as fast as they could, but to no purpose. 
™ They had destroyed two hundred of the enemy’s — 
ships, besides those which they had taken. ‘The re- 
mainder of the Persian fleet, after having suffered 
extremely by the winds in their passage, retired to- 
wards the coast of Asia, and entered into the port of 
Cume, a city of Molia, where they passed the win- | 
ter, without daring afterwards to return into Greece. 
Xerxes took the rest of his army along with him, 


ee ; 
the choice of the measures she used. » It is said, that being desi- 
rous of seizing Latmus, a small city of Caria, that lay very com- 


modiously for her, she laid her troops in ambush, and under pre- 


tence of celebrating the feast of the mother of the gods, in a wood 
consecrated to her near that city, she repaired thither with a great 
train of eunuchs, women, drams, and trumpets. The inhabitanta _ 


ran jn throngs to see that religious ceremony; and in the mean 
Polyzm, — 


time Artemisia’s troops took possession of the place. 
Stratag. 1. viii, ¢ 63 
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risions had been prepared for them beforehand, they 
- underwent great hardships during their whole march, 
which lasted five and forty days.. After having con- 
sumed all the fruits they could find, the soldiers were 
obliged to live upon herbs, and even upon the bark 
and leaves of trees. This occasioned a great sick- 
_ ness in the army; and great numbers died of fluxes 
and the plague. 

The king, through eagerness and impatience to 
_ make his escape, had left his army behind him, and 
- travelled on before witha small retinue, in order to 
_ reach the bridge with the greater expedition: but 
__ when he arrived at the place, he found the bridge 
_ broken down by the violence of the waves, during a 
__ great tempest that had happened, and was reduced 
to the necessity of passing the strait in a fishing-boat. 
*«“ This was a spectacle well calculated to show man- 
kind the mutability of all earthly things, and the in- 
stability of human greatness; a prince, whose armies 
and fleets the land and sea were scarce able to contain 
a little while before, now stealing away in a small 
- boat almost without any servants or attendants!” Such 

was the event and success of Xerxes’s expedition 
against Greece. 





times and on different occasions, we shall hardly 
know him for the same man. When affairs were 
under consideration and debate, no person could 
show more courage and intrepidity than this prince: 
he is surprised and even offended, ifany one foresees 
the least difficulty in the execution of his projects, or 
shows any apprehension concerning the issue of them. 
But when he comes to the point of execution, and to 
the hour of danger, he flies like a coward, and thinks 
of nothing but saving his own life and person. Here 
we have a sensible and evident proof of the difference 
between true courage, which is never destitute of pru- 
dence ; and temerity, which is always blind and pre- 
sumptuous. A wise and prudent prince weighs every 
- thing, and examines all circumstances, before he en- 
_ ters into at “ war, of which he is not afraid, but at the 
same time does not desire ;” and when the time of ac- 
- tion is come, the sight of danger serves only to ani- 
_ mate his courage. Presumption inverts this order. 
“§ {When she has introduced assurance and boldness, 
~ where wisdom and circumspection ought to preside, 





she admits fear and despair where courage and intre- 
_ pidity ought to be exerted. 

"The first care of the Grecians after the battle of 
_ Salamis, was to send the first fruits of the rich spoil 
they bad taken to Delphi. Cimon, who was then 
very young, signalized himself in a particular man- 
ner in that engagement, and performed actions of such 
- distinguished valour, as acquired hima great reputa- 
tion,and made him be considered from henceforth as 
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marched ‘towards the Hellespont. As no pro- |] a citizen, that would be capable of rendering the 


most important services to his country on future oc- 
casions. | 

° But Themistocles carried off almost all the ho- 
nour of this victory, which was the most signal that 


ever the Grecians obtained over the Persians.) The — 


force of truth obliged even those who were most en- 
vious of his glory, to render him this testimony. It 
was a custom in Greece, after a battle, that the offi- 
cers should declare who had distinguished themselves — 
most, by writing in a paper the names of the man 
who had merited the first prize, and of him who had 
merited the second. On this occasion, by a decision | 
which shows the good opinion it is natural for every 
man to have of himself, each officer adjudged the 
first rank to himself, and allowed the second to The- 


mistocles : which was indced giving him the prefer- 


ence to them all. 

The Lacedemonians having carried him to Sparta, 
in order to pay him the honours due to his merit, 
decreed to their general Eurybiades the prize of va- 
lour, and to Themistocles that of wisdom, which was © 
a crown of olive for both of them. 
a present to Themistocles of the finest chariot in the 
city ; and on his departure sent three hundred young 
men of the most considerable families to wait upon 
him to the frontiers: an honour they had never 
shown to any person whatsoever before. 

But.what gave him a still more sensible pleasure, 
was the public acclamations he received at the 


first Olympic games that were celebrated ‘after the ¥ 


battle of Salamis, where all the people of Greece were 
met together. As soon as he appeared, the whole 
assembly rose up to do him honour: nobody regard- 


ed either the games or the combats; Themistocles ~ _ 


was the only spectacle. The eyes of allthe company — 
were fixed upon him, and every body was eager to 
show him and point him out with the hand to the 
strangers that did not know him. He acknowledged 
afterwards to his friends, that he looked upon that 
day as the happiest of his life; that he had never 
tasted any joy so sweet and so transporting; and that 
this reward, the genuine fruit of his labours, exceed- 
ed all his desires. 


The reader has undoubtedly observed in Themis- 2 


tocles two or three principal strokes of his character, 
which entitle him to be ranked amongst the greatest 
men. ‘The design which he formed and executed, of 
making the whole force of Athens maritime, showed 
him to havea superior genius, capable of the highest - 
views, penetrating into futurity, and judicious in 
seizing the decisive point in great affairs. As the 
territory belonging to Athens was barren and of 
small extent, he rightly conceived, that the only way 
that city had to enrich and aggrandize herself was 
by sea. And indeed that scheme may justly be looked 
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They also made 












upon as the source and cause of all those great 


sequel to so flourishing a condition. 
: Bet, in my opinion, this wisdom and foresight is 
ee infinicely less meritorious than that uncommon tem- 
per and moderation which Themistocles showed on 
_ two critical occasions, when Greece had been utterly 
undone if he had listened to the dictates of an ill- 
_ judged ambition, and had piqued himself upon a 
false point of honour, as is usual among persons of 
his age and profession. The first of these occasions 
was, when, notwithstanding the flagrant injustice that 
- was committed, both in reference to the republic of 
which he was a member, and to his own person, in 
appointing a Lacedeemonian generalissimo of the fleet, 
he exhorted and prevailed with the Athenians to de- 
_ sist from their pretensions, though never so justly 
founded, in order to prevent the fatal effects with 
_ which a division among the confederates must have 
been necessarily attended. And how worthy of ad- 
_ miration was that presence of mind and coolness of 
_temper-which he displayed, when the same Eurybi- 
ades not only affronted him with harsh and offensive 
- language, but lifted up his cane at him with a mena- 
_ cing gesture! Let it be remembered at the same 
time, that Themistocles was then but young; that 
he was full of an ardent ambition for glory ; that 
_ he was commander of a numerous fleet; and that 
he had right and reason on his side. How would our 
young officers behave on a similar occasion? The- 
__ mistocles took all patiently, and the victory of Sala- 
_ mis was the fruit of his patience. 
__ As to Aristides, I shall have occasion in the sequel 
- to speak more extensively of his character and me- 
rit. He was, properly speaking, the man of the 
~ commonwealth : provided that was well and faith- 
- fully served, he was very little concerned by whom 
it was dove. The merit of others, so far from of- 
fending him, became his own, by the approbation 
_ and encouragement which he gave it. We have seen 
_ him make his way through the enemy’s fleet, at. the 
peril of his life, in order to give Themistocles some 
_. intelligence and good advice: and * Plutarch takes 
notice, that during all the time the latter had the 
command, Aristides “ assisted and advised with him 
on all occasions, making his greatest enemy pes: 
conspicuously serviceable to ‘the common safety.” 
Let us compare this nobleness and greatness of soul 
with the little-spiritedness and meanness of those 
men who are so nice, punctilious, and jealous in 
-_whatever respects the subject of command; who are 





















and solely intent upon engrossing the glory of every 
thing to themselves ; always ready to sacrifice the 
welfare of the public to their own private interests, 
or to suffer their rivals to commit blunders, that they 
themselves may reap advantage from them. 

P On the very same day that the action of Thermo- 
P “Herod. ]. vii. c. 165, 167. 

9 Tbid. |. viii. c. 111, 112. Plut. in Themist. p. 122. 


t Herod. |. viii. c. (13— 151, 136—140, 144. Plut. in Arist. p. 
324. Diod. 1. xi. p. 22. 23. Plut. de Orac. Defec. p. 412. A. M. 
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~ incapable of acting in concert with their colleagues, 


which consisted of three hundred thousand men, was _ 
entirely defeated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse. 
rodotus places this battle on the same day with that. 

of Salamis. The circumstances of that victory in — 


Sicily I have related” in the history of the Cartha-. i 


ginians. 


4 After the battle of Salamis, the Grecians one A 


returned from pursuing the Persians, ‘Themistocles 
sailed to all the islands that had declared for them, to — 
levy contributions and exact money fromthem. The 
first he began with was that of Andros, from whose 
inhabitants he required a considerable sum, speaking © 
to them in this manner: “I come to you accom-— 


panied with two powerful divinities, Persuasion and 


Force.” ‘The answer they made him was: “We 
also have two other divinities on our side, no less 
powerful than yours, and which do not permit us 
to give the money you demand of us, Poverty and 
Despair.” Upon this refusal he made a feint of be- | 
sleging them, and threatened that he would entirely 
ruin their city. He dealt in the same manner with 
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several other islands, which durst-not resist him as _ 


Andros had done; and drew great sums of money 


from them without the privity of the other com- 


manders , for he was esteemed a lover of money, and _ 


desirous of enriching himself. 


SECT. IX. The battle of Platee. 


Marvontius, ' who had staiu in Greece with a 


body of three hundred thousanu men, let his troops 2 


pass the winter in Thessaly, and in the spring follow- 
ing led them into Beeotia. ‘There was a very famous 
oracle in this country, the or: cle of Lebadia, which 
he thought proper to consult, im order to know what 
would be the success of the war. The priest, in his 


enthusiasm, answered in a }«aguage which nobody 


that was present understood; «s much as to insinuate 
that the oracle would not desgn to speak intelligibly 
to a Barbarian. At the sarae time, Mardonius sent 


Alexander king of Macedonia, with several Persian _ 
noblemen, to Athens; and pny them, in the name of 


his master, made very advantageous proposals to the 
Athenian people to detacn them from the rest of - 
their allies. 
build their city, which nad been burnt down; to 
supply them with a considerable sum of money; to 
suffer them to live according to their own laws and 
customs; and to give them the government and come — 
mand of all Greece. Alexander exhorted them in — 
his own name, as their ancient friend, to lay hold of : 
so favourable an opportunity for re-establishing their 


affairs; alleging, that they were not in a condition Ne 
to withstand a power so formidable as that of the © 


Persians, and so much superior to Greece. On the_ 
first intelligence of this embassy, the Spartans also. 
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The offers he made them were, to re- 
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their side sent deputies to Athens, in order | 
inder it from taking effect. These were present 
rhen the others had their audience; where, as soon 
_as Alexander had finished his speech, they began in 
their turn to address the Athenians, and strongly 
exhorted them not to separate themselves from their 
allies, nor to desert the common interest of their 
country; representing to them, at the same time, that 
_ union in the present situation of affairs, formed their 
whole strength, and would render Greece invincible. 
_ They added farther, that the Spartan commonwealth 
was very sensibly moved with the melancholy state 
which the Athenians were in, who were destitute 
_ both of houses and retreat, and who for two years 
_ together had lost ali their harvests; that in considera- 
_ tion of that calamity, she would engage, during the 
_ continuance of the war, to maintain and support their 
__ wives, their children, and their old men, and to 
furnish a plentiful supply for all their wants. They 
__ concluded by animadverting on the conduct of Alex- 
___ ander, whose discourse, they said, was such as might 
_ be expected from one tyrant, who spoke in favour of 
another; but that he seemed to have forgotten, that 
__ the people to whom he addressed himself, had showed 
- themselves on all occasions the most zealous defenders 
_ of the common liberty of their country. : 
Aristides was at this time in office, that is to say, 
_ the principal of the Archons. As it was therefore 
his business to answer, he said, that as to the Barba- 
_ rians, who made silver and gold the chief objects of 
_ their esteem, he forgave them for thinking they could 
_ corrupt the fidelity of a nation by large promises; 
but that he could not help being surprised and affect- 
_ ed with some sort of indignation, to see that the 
_ Lacedemonians, regarding only the present distress 
_ and necessity of the Athenians, and forgetting their 
_ courage and magnanimity, should come to persuade 
_ them to persist in fighting nobly for the common 
_ safety of Greece from motives of gain, and by pro- 
posing to give them victuals and provision: he desired 
_ them to acquaint their republic, that all the gold in 
_ the world was not capable of tempting the Athenians, 
or of making them desert the defence of the common 
liberty ; that they: were duly sensible of the kind 
offers which Lacedzemon had made them; but that 
_ they would endeavour to manage their affairs, so as 
_ not to be a burden to any of their allies. Then turn- 
_ ing himself towards the ambassadors of Mardonius, 
and pointing with his hand to the sun: “ Be assured,” 
says he to them, “ that as long as that luminary shall 
continue his course, the Athenians will be mortal 
enemies to the Persians, and will not cease to take 
vengeance of them for ravaging their lands, and 
burning their houses and temples.” After which, he 
_ desired the king of Macedonia, if he was inclined to 
be truly their friend, not to make himself any more 
~ ‘Herod. 1. ix. c. I—11.  Plut. in Arist. p. 324. Diod. lib. xi. 
ae Posteaquam nullo pretio libertatem his videt venalem,” &c. ° 
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_ Amongst the Lacedemonians the feast of Hyacinthus con- 
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the bearer of such proposals to them; which would 
only serve to reflect dishonour upon him, without 
ever producing any other effect. ; nate 

Aristides was not satisfied with having made this _ 
plain and peremptory declaration. But that he 
might excite a still greater horror for such proposals, 
and for ever prohibit all manner of intercourse with 
the Barbarians through a principle of religion, he 
ordained, that the priests should denounce curses — 
and execrations upon any person whatsoever, that 
should presume to propose the making of an alliance 
with the Persians, or the breaking-of their alliance 
with the rest of the Grecians. 

* When Mardonius had learned, by the answer 
which the Athenians had sent him, * “ that they were 
not to be prevailed upon by any proposals or advan- _ 
tages whatsoever to sell their liberty,” he marched ~ 
with his whole army towards Attica, wasting and 
destroying whatever he found in his way. The 
Athenians not being in a condition to withstand such 
a torrent, had retired to Salamis, and a second time _ 
abandoned their city. Mardonius, still entertaining — 
hopes of bringing them to some terms of accommoda- — 
tion, sent another deputy to them to make the same 
proposals as before. A certain Athenian, called — 
Lycidas, being of opinion that they should hearken — 
to what he had to offer, was immediately stoned, and 
the Athenian women running at the same time to his 
house, did the same execution upon his wife and 
children; so detestable a crime did it appear tothem _ 
to propose any peace with the Persians. But not- — 
withstanding this, they paid respect to the character 
wherewith the deputy was invested, and sent him _ 
back without offering him any indignity. or ill treat- 
ment. Mardonius now found that there was no peace 
to be expected with them. He therefore entered 
Athens, and burnt and demolished every thing that = 
had escaped their fury the preceding year. _ = 

The Spartans, instead of conducting their troops 
into Attica, according to their engagement, thought 
only of keeping themselves shut up within the Pelo- 
ponnesus for their own security, and with that view = 
had begun to build a wall over the isthmus, in order 
to hinder the enemy from entering that way; by 
which means they reckoned they should be safe 
themselves, and should have no farther occasion for 
the assistance of the Athenians. The latter here-— 
upon sent deputies to Sparta, in order to complain o1 
the slowness and neglect of their allies. But the | 
Ephori did not seem to be much moved at their | 
remonstrances: and as that day was the festival of 
+ Hyacinthus, they spent it in feasts and rejoicing, 
and deferred giving the deputies their answer till the 
next day. And still procrastinating the affair as much 
as they could, on various pretexts, they gained ten 
days’ time, during which the building of the wall was 
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sorrow and mourning for the death of Hyacinthus ; but the second 
was a day of rejoicing, which was spent in feasting, sports, and 
spectacles, and all kinds of diversions. This festival was cele 
brated every year in the month of August, in honour of Apcllo and 
Hyacinthus. 
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completed. They were on the point of dismissing 
the Athenian envoys in a scandalous manner, when 
a private citizen expostulated with them, and repre- 
sented to them, how base it would be to treat the 
Athenians in such a manner, after all the calamities 
and voluntary losses they had so generously suffered 
for the defence of their common liberty, and all the 
important services they had rendered Greece in 
general. This opened their eyes, and made them 
ashamed of their perfidious design. The very next 
night they sent off, unknown to the Athenian depu- 
ties, five thousand Spartans, who had each of them 
seven helots, or slaves, to attend him. On the follow- 
ing morning the deputies renewed their complaints 
with great warmth and earnestness, and were ex- 
tremely surprised when they were told that the Spar- 
tan succours were on their march, and by this time 
were not far from Attica. _ 

* Mardonius had left Attica at this time, and was 
on his return into Beotia. As the latter was an 
open and flat country, he thought it would be more 

_ convenient for him to fight there than in Attica, which 
was uneven and rugged, full of hills and narrow 
_ passes, and which for that reason would not allow 
_ him space enough for drawing up his numerous army 
_ in battle array, nor leave room for his cavalry to act. 
_ When he came back into Beotia, he encamped by 
the river Asopus. The Grecians followed him thither 
under the command of Pausanias king of Sparta, and 
_ of Aristides general of the Athenians. The Persian 
army, according to Herodotus, consisted of three 
hundred thousand, or, according to Diodorus, of five 
hundred thousand men. That of the Grecians did 
not amount to seventy thousand ; of which there were 
but five thousand Spartans; but, as these were ac- 
companied by thirty-five thousand helots, viz. seven 
for each Spartan, they made up together forty thou- 
sand: the latter of these were light-armed troops. 
The Athenian forces consisted but of eight thousand, 
and the troops of the allies made up the remainder. 
The right wing of the army was commanded by the 
Spartans, and the left by the Athenians, an honour 
which the people of Tegza pretended to, and dis- 
puted with them, but in vain. 
"Whilst all Greece was in suspense, expecting a 
battle that should determine their fate, a secret con- 
‘spiracy, formed in the midst of the Athenian camp 
by some discontented citizens, who intended either 
to subvert their popular government, or to deliver 
Greece into the hands of the Persians, gave Aristides 
a great deal of perplexity and trouble. On this 
emergency he had occasion for all his prudence: not 
knowing exactly how many might be concerned in 
this conspiracy, he contented himself with having 
eight of them taken up; and of those eight, the only 
two whom he caused to be accused, because they had 
the most laid to their charge, made their escape out 
of the camp, whilst their trial was preparing. There 
is no doubt but Aristides favoured their escape, lest 
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he should be obliged to punish them, and their pue 








nishment might occasion some tumult and disorder. _ 


The others that were in custody he released, leaving 
them room to believe that he had found nothing 
against them, and telling them, that the battle with 
the enemy should be the tribunal where they might 
fully justify their characters, and show the world how 
unlikely it was that they had ever entertained a 


a] 


thought of betraying their country. This well-timed — 


and wise dissimulation, which opened a door for 
repentance, and avoided driving the offenders to 
despair, appeased all the commotion, and quashed the 
whole affair. 

Mardonius, in order to try the Grecians, sent out 


his cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skirmish — 


with them. The Megarians, who were encamped in 


the open country, suffered extremely by them; and — 


in spite of all the vigour and resolution with which 
they defended themselves, they were upon the point 
of giving way, when a detachment of three hundred 
Athenians, with some troops armed with missive 
weapons, advanced to their succour. Masistius, the 
general of the Persian horse, and one of the most con- 
siderable noblemen of his country, seeing them ad- 
vance towards him in good order, made his cavalry 
face about and attack them. The Athenians stood 
their ground, and waited to receive them. The 
shock was very fierce and violent, both sides equally 
endeavouring to show, by the issue of this encounter, 
what would be the success of the general engage- 
ment. ‘The victory was long disputed; but at last 
Masistius’s horse, being wounded. threw his master. 
who was instantly killed; upon which the Persian¢ 
immediately fled. As soon as the news of his death 
reached the Barbarians, their grief was excessive. 
They cut off their hair, as also the manes of their 
horses and mules, filling the camp with their cries 
and lamentations, having lost in their opinion the 
bravest man of their army. 

After this encounter with the Persian cavalry, the 
two armies were a long time without coming to 
action; because the soothsayers, upon inspecting the 
entrails of the victims, foretold equally to both par- 
ties, that they should be victorious, provided they 
acted only upon the defensive; whereas, on the 
other hand, they threatened them equally with a 


total overthrow, if they acted offensively, or made 


the first attack. 

They passed ten days in this manner in view ol 
each other. 
impatient temper, grew very uneasy at so long a 
delay. Besides, he had only a few days’ provisions 
left for his army; and the Grecians grew stronger 
every day by the addition of new troops, that were 
continually coming to join them. He therefore called 


But Mardonius, who was of a fiery. 


a council of war, in order to deliberate whether they - 


should give battle. 
gular merit and great experience, was of opinion, 
that they should not hazard a battle, but that they 
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ould retire under the walls of Thebes, where they 
would be ina condition to supply the army with pro- 
isions and forage. He alleged, that delays alone 
would be capable of diminishing the ardour of the 
lies; that they would thereby have time to tamper 
with them, and might be able to draw some of them 
off by gold and silver, which they would take care to 
istribute among the leaders, and among such as had 


ities; and that, in short, this would be both the 
asiest and surest method of subjecting Greece. This 
opinion was very wise, but was overruled by Mardo- 
-nius, whom the rest had not courage to contradict. 
The result therefore of their deliberations was, 
that they should give battle the next day. . Alexan- 
der, king of Macedonia, who was on the side of the 
_Grecians in his heart, came secretly about midnight 
to their camp, and informed Aristides of all that had 
_ passed. 

__ Pausanias forthwith gave orders to the officers to 
prepare for battle, and imparted to Aristides the 
design he had formed of changing his order of battle, 
by placing the Athenians in the right wing instead of 
_ the left, in order to oppose them to the Persians, 
with whom they had been accustomed to engage. 
_ Whether it was fear or prudence, that induced Pau- 
“Sanias to propose this new disposition, the Athenians 
accepted it with pleasure. Nothing was heard among 
_ them but mutual éxhortations, to acquit themselves 
bravely; bidding each other remember, that neither 
_ they nor their enemies were changed since the bat- 
tle of Marathon; unless it were, that victory had 
increased the courage of the Athenians, and had 
dispirited the Persians. We do not fight (said they) 
as they do, for acountry only, or a city, but for the 
trophies erected at Marathon and at Salamis, that 
they may not appear to be the work only of Miltiades 
and of Fortune, but of the Athenians. Encouraging 
one another in this manner, they went with all the 
-alacrity imaginable to change their post. But Mar- 
donius, upon the intelligence he received of this 
movement, having made the like change in his order 
of battle, both sides ranged their troops again 
- according to their former disposition. The whole 
_ day passed in this manner, without coming to ac- 
tion. 
In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, 
in which it was resolved, that they should decamp 
from the place they were in, and march to another, 
more conveniently situated for water. Night being 
come, and the officers endeavouring at the head of 
_ their companies to push forward to the camp mark- 
ed out for them, great confusion’ arose among the 
troops, some going one way and some another, 
- without observing any order or regularity in their 
“march. At. last they halted near the little city of 
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On the first news of the Grecians’ having decamped, 
_Mardonius drew his whole army into order of battle, 
and pursued them with the hideous shouting and 
how ing of his Barbarian forces; who thought they 
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were marching, not so much to fight, as to strip and 
plunder a flying enemy: and their general like- 


wise, making himself sure of victory, proudly insulted 


Artabazus, reproaching him with his fearful and 
cowardly prudence, and with the false notion he had 
conceived of the Lacedzemonians, who never fled, as 


he pretended, before an enemy; whereas here was — 
But the general quickly. 


an instance of the contrary. 
found this was no false or ill-grounded notion. He 
happened to fall in with the Lacedemonians, who 


were alone, and separated from the body-of the | 


Grecian army, to the number of fifty thousand men, 
together with three thousand of the Tegeans. The 
encounter was exceeding fierce: on both sides the 
men fought with the courage of lions; and the Bar- 


barians perceived that they had to do with soldiers, - 


who were determined to conquer, or die in the field. 


The Athenian troops, to whom Pausanias had sent an 


209: 


officer, were already upon their march to aid them: — 


but the Greeks who were on the side of the Persians, 
to the number of fifty thousand men, went out to 
meet them, and hindered them from proceeding any 
farther. Aristides with his little body of men bore 
up firmly against them and withstood their attack. 
letting them see, how insignificant is superiority of 
numbers against true courage and bravery. 

The battle being thus divided into two, and fought 
in two different places, the Spartans were the first 
who broke in upon the Persian forces and put them 
in'o disorder. Mardonius, their general, falling dead 
of a wound received in the engagement, all his army 
betook themselves to flight; and those Greeks who 
were engaged against Aristides did the same, as soon 
as they understood the Barbarians were defeated. 
The latter had taken shelter in their former camp, 
where they had fortified themselves with an inclosure 
of wood. 
and attacked them in their intrenchment ; but this 


they did weakly and irresolutely, like people that — 


were not much accustomed to sieges, and to storm 
walls. The Athenian troops, having advice of this, 
left off pursuing their Grecian adversaries, and 
marched to the camp of the Persians, which after 
several assaults they carried, and made a_ horrible 
slaughter of the enemy. 


Artabazus, who from Mardonius’s imprudent ma-— 


nagement had but too well foreseen the misfortune 
that befel them, after having distinguished himself in 
the engagement, and given all possible proofs of his 
courage and intrepidity, made a timely retreat with 
the forty thousand, men he commanded; and pre- 
venting his flight from being known by the expe- 
dition of his march, arrived safe at Byzantium, and 
from thence returned into Asia. . Of all the rest of 
the Persian army, not four thousand men escaped 
that day’s slaughter: all were killed and cut to 
pieces by the Grecians, who by that means deliver- 
ed themselves at once from all further invasions from 
that nation, no Persian army having ever appeared 
after that time on this side of the Hellespont. 

This battle was fought on the fourth day of the 


The Lacedzemonians pursued them thither, 


__ sel elsewhere,” replied Pausanias. 
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month Boedromion, * according to the Aionae man- 
ner of reckoning. Soon after, the allies, as a testi- 
mony of their gratitude to Heaven, caused a statue 
__ of Jupiter to be made at their joint and common ex- 
pense, which they placed in his temple at Olympia. 
The names of the several nations of Grecce, that 
_ were present in the engagement, were engraven on 
the right side of the pedestal of the statue : the La- 
-cedemonians first, the Athenians next, and all the 
- rest in order, 

" One of the principal citizens of gina came and 
addressed himself to Pausanias. exhorting him to 
avenge the indignity that Mardonius and Xerxes had 
shown to Leonidas; whose dead body had been hung 
- upon a gallows by their order, and urging him to use 

_ Mardonius’s body in the same manner. As a farther 

motive for doing so, he added, that by thus satisfy- 
ing the manes of those that were killed at Thermo- 
pyle, he would be sure to immortalize his own name 
throughout all Greece, and make his memory pre- 
- cious to the latest posterity. “ Carry thy base coun- 
“ Thou must have 
a very wrong notion of true glory, to imagine, that 
_ the way for me to acquire it is by resembling the 
Barbarians. If the esteem of the people of Aigina is 
not to be purchased but by such a proceeding, | shall 
be content with preserving that of the Lacedemo- 
nians alone, amongst whom the base and ungenerous 
_ pleasure of revenge is never put in competition with 
that of showing clemency and moderation to their 
enemies, and especially after their death. As forthe 
manes of my departed countrymen, they are suffi- 
ciently avenged by the death of the many thousand 
Persians slain upon the spot in the last engagement.” 

* A dispute, which arose between the Athenians 

-and Lacedemonians, to ascertain which of the two 
nations should have the prize of valour adjudged to 
- them, as also which of them should have the privi- 
lege of erecting a trophy, had like to have sullied 
the glory, and embittered the joy, of their late vic- 
tory. ‘They were just on the point of carrying things 
to the last extremity, and would certainly have de- 
cided the dispute with their swords, had not Aris- 
tides prevailed upon them, by the strength of his ar- 
guments, to refer the determination of the matter to 
the judgment of the Grecians in general. ‘This pro- 
position being accepted by both parties, and the 
Greeks being assembled upon the spot to decide the 
contest, Theogiton of Megara, speaking upon the ques- 
tion, gave it as his opinion, that the prize of valour 
ought to be adjudged neither to Athens nor to Sparta, 
but to some other city; unless they desired to kindle 
a civil war, of more fatal consequences than that to 
which they had just put an end. After he had 
finished his speech, Cleocritus of Corinth rising up, 
nobody doubted but he was going to claim that ho- 
nour for the city of which he was a member and a 
tPausan. |. v. p. 532. “Herod, 1. ix. c. 77, 78. 
x Plut. in Arist. p. 331. y Herod. 1. ix. c. 79, 80. 
zCor. Nep. in Pausan. c. 1. 

* This day answers to the nineteenth of Recta A. M. 

3525. Befoze J C. 479. 
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native; for Corinth was the chief city et Gree 








power and dignity, after those of Athens and Sparta. — 
But every body was agreeably deceived when they | 
found, that all his discourse tended to the praise of © 
the Plataans ; and that the conclusion he made from — 
the whole was, that in order to extinguish so dan-— 
gerous a contention, they ought to adjudge the prize 
to them only, against whom neither of the contend: - 
ing parties could have any grounds of anger or jea- 
lousy. This discourse and proposal were received — 
with general applause by the whole assembly. Aris- — 
tides immediately assented to it on the part of the 
Athenians, and Pausanias on the part of the Lace- 
dzemonians. ee 
y All parties being thus agreed, before they began — 
to divide the spoil of the enemy, they put fourscore 
talents t aside for the Plateans, who laid them out — 
in building a temple to Minerva, in erecting a statue 
to her honour, and in adorning the temple with cu- 
rious and valuable paintings, which were still in be- 
ing in Plutarch’s time, that is to say, above six hun- 
dred years afterwards, and which were then as fresh _ 
as if they had lately come out of the hands of the © 
painters. As for the trophy, which had been ano- ~ 
ther article of the dispute, the Lacedemonians | 
erected one for themselves in particular, and the 
Athenians another. 
The spoil was immense: in Mardonius’s camp they — 
found prodigious sums of money in gold and silver, — 
besides cups, vessels, beds, tables, necklaces, and — 
bracelets of gold and silver, not to be valued or num- 
bered. It is observed by a certain f historian, “ that — 
these spoils proved fatal to Greece, by becoming the 


instruments of introducing the love of riches and 


luxury among her inhabitants.” According to the | 
religious custom of the Grecians, before they divided | 
the treasure, they appropriated the tenth part of the — 
whole to the use of the gods. The rest was distri- — 
buted equally among the cities and nations that had 
furnished troops; and the chief officers who had dis- _ 
tinguished themselves in the field of battle were like- — 
wise distinguished in this distribution. ‘They sent a 
present of a golden tripod to Delphi, in the inscription — 
upon which Pausanias caused these words to be in- 
serted; 7“ That he had defeated the Barbarians at 
Plate, and that in acknowledgment of that victory — 
he had made this present to Apollo.” 3 
This arrogant inscription, wherein he ascribed the — 
honour, both of the victory and the offering, to him- — 
self alone, offended the Lacedemonian people; who, — 
in order to punish his pride in the very point in 
which he thought to exalt himself, and at the same 
time to do justice to their coniederaten) caused his — 
name to be erased out, and that of the cities which — 
had contributed to the victory to be put instead of © 
it. Too ardent a thirst for glory on this occasion 
did not give him leave to consider, that a man loses — 
+ $70,000 if silver; $700,000 if gold. : 
a %¢ Victo Mardonio, castra referta regalis opulentiee capta, und 


primim Grecos, diviso inter se auro Persico, divitiarum — 
copit.” Justin. 1. ii. c. 14, : 






























00 high a value upon one’s own services, and 
hich,” by screening a man from-envy, * “ serves 
eally to enhance his reputation.” 

Pausanias gave a more advantageous specimen of 
e Spartan temper and disposition, at an entertain- 
ment which he gave a few days after the engage- 
ment; where one of the tables was costly and mag- 
nificent, and displayed all the variety of delicacies 
and dainties that used to be served at Mardonius’s 
table ; and the other was plain and frugal, after the 
manner of the Spartans. Then comparing the two 
together, and causing his officers, whom he had in- 
vited on purpose, to observe the difference ; “* What 
madness,” says he, “was it in Mardonius, who was 
~ accustomed to such luxurious diet, to came and at- 
_ tack a people like us, that know how to live without 
~ such superfluities !” 

4 All the Grecians sent to Delphi to consult the 
oracle, concerning the sacrifice it was proper to offer. 

- The answer they received from the god was, that 
they should erect an altar to Jupiter the Deliverer ; 
but that they should take care not to offer any sacri- 
fice upon it, before they had extinguished all the fire 
in the country, because it had been polluted and pro- 
faned by the Barbarians; and that they should come 
as far as Delphi to fetch pure fire, which they were 
to take from the altar, called the common altar. 

_. This answer being brought to the Grecians from 
the oracle, the generals immediately dispersed them- 
selves throughout the whole country, and caused all 
the fires to be extinguished : and Euchidas, a citizen 
of Plate, having taken upon himself to go and 
_ fetch the sacred fire with all possible expedition, 
- made the best of his way to Delphi. On his arrival 
he purified himself, sprinkled his body with conse- 
- crated water, put on a crown of laurel, and then ap- 
_ proached the altar, from whence, with great reve- 
rence, he took the holy fire, and carried it with him 
_ to Plateee, where he arrived before the setting of 
_ the sun, having travelled a thousand stadia (which 
made a hundred and twenty-five miles English) in 
one day. As soon as he came back, he saluted his 
_ fellow-citizens, delivered the fire to them, fell down 
at their feet, and died in a moment afterwards. His 
countrymen carried away his body, and buried it in 
the temple of Diana, surnamed Eucleia, which signi- 
fies of good renown, and put the following epitaph 
upon his tomb in the compass of one verse: “ Here 
lies Euchidas, who went from hence to Delphi, and 
returned back the same day.” 
In the next general assembly of Greece, which 
was held not long afler this occurrence, Aristides 
proposed the following decree: That-all the cities of 
Greece should every year send their respective depu- 
ties to Plate, to offer sacrifices to Jupiter the De- 
liverer, and to the gods of the city; (this assembly 
was still regularly held in the time of Plutarch ;) 
oe phati in Ayieb. p. 321; 992... o PLib. xiip..26. 
‘® 6¢ Ipsd dissimulatione fame famam auxit.” Tacit. 
4 Three months after that in which the battle of Platwz was 
fought. Probably these funeral rites were not at first performed 
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that every five years there should be games celebrated 
| there, which should be called the games of liberty ; 





that the several states of Greece together should - 


raise a body of troops, consisting of ten thousand foot — 


and a thousand horse, and should equip a fleet of a 
hundred ships, which should be constantly maintained 
for making war against the Barbarians; and that the 
inhabitants of Plate solely devoted to the service 
of the gods, should be looked upon as sacred and in- 
violable, and be concerned in no other function than 
that of offering prayers and sacrifices for the general 
preservation and prosperity of Greece. 

All these articles being approved of and passed 
into a law, the citizens of Platea took upon them to 
solemnize every year the anniversary festival in ho- 
nour of those persons that were slain in the battle. 
The order and manner of performing this sacrifice 
was as follows: { The sixteenth day of the month 
Maimacterion, (which answers to our month of De- 


cember,) at day-break, they walked in a solemn pro- As 
cession, which was preceded by a trumpet that — 


sounded to battle. Next to the trumpet marched 


several chariots, filled with crowns and branches of 


myrtle. After these chariots was led a black bull, 
behind which marched a company of young persons, 
carrying pitchers in their hands full of wine and 
milk, the ordinary libations offered to the dead, and 
vials of oil and perfumes. All these young persons 


were freemen ; for no slave was allowed to have any — 
part in this ceremony, which was instituted for men © 
In the rear of 
this procession followed the archon, or chief magis- 


who had lost their lives for liberty. 


trate of the Plateans, for whom it was unlawful at 


any other time even so much as to touch iron, or to — 


wear any other garment than a white one. But 
upon this occasion being clad in purple raiment, 


having a sword by his side, and holding an urn in his" 


hands, which he took from the place where they 
kept their public records, he marched through the 
city to the place where the tombs of his countrymen 
were erected. As soon as he came there, he drew 


water with his urn from the fountain, washed with . 2 
his own hands the little columns that belonged to the | 
tombs, rubbed them afterwards with essence, and . — 


then killed the bull upon a pile of wood prepared for 
that purpose. After having offered up prayers to the 
terrestrial { Jupiter and Mercury, he invited those 


valiant souls deceased to come to their feast, and to — 38 


partake of their funeral libations; then taking a cup 
in his hand, and having filled it with wine, he poured 


it out on the ground, and said with a loud voice, “1 


present this cup to those valiant men, who died ‘for 
the liberty of the Grecians.” .These ceremonies 
were annually performed even in the time of Plu 
tarch. : 

> Diodorus adds, that the Athenians in particular 
embellished the monuments of their citizens who 
died in the war with the Persians, with magnificent 
till after the enemies were entirely gone, and the country was free 

t The terrestrial Jupiter is no otherthan Pluto ; and the same epi 


thet of terrestrial was also given to Mercury; because it was believea 
to be his office to conduct departed souls to the infernal regions. 
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ornaments; instituted funeral games to their honour; | 


-and appointed a solemn panegyric to be pronounced 
| over them, which in all probability was repeated 
roa every year. “e 

. _ The reader will be sensible, without my observing 
it, how much these solemn testimonies and perpetual 
demonstrations of honour, esteem, and gratitude for 
soldiers who had sacrificed their lives in the defence 
_ of liberty, conduced to enhance the merit of valour, 
and of the services they rendered their country, and 
to inspire the spectators with emulation and courage ; 
and how exceedingly well calculated all this was to 
cultivate and perpetuate a spirit of bravery in the peo- 
_-, ple, and to make their troops victorious and invincible. 
The reader, no doubt, will be as much struck, at 
___—s seeing how wonderfully careful and exact these people 
were to acquit themselves on every occasion of the 
duties of religion. (The great event which I have 
just been relating, viz. the battle of Plate, affords 
-_us very remarkable proof of this, in the annual and 
--——séperpetual sacrifice they instituted to Jupiter-the De- 
liverer, which was still continued in the time of Plu- 
tarch; in the care they took to consecrate the tenth 
_. part of all their spoil to the gods; and in the decree 
proposed by Aristides to establish a solemn festival 
for ever, as an anniversary commemoration of that 
success. It is a delightful thing, methinks, to see 
pagan and idolatrous nations thus publicly confessing 
and declaring, that all their expectations centre in 
the Supreme Being, that they think themselves oblig- 
ed to ascribe the success of all their undertakings to 
him; that they look upon him as the author of all 
their victories and prosperities, as the sovereign ruler 
and disposer of states and empires, as the source from 
whence all salutary counsels, wisdom, and courage, 
are derived, and as entitled on all these accounts to 
_ the first and best part of their spoils, and to their per- 
_petual acknowledgments and thanksgivings for such 
distinguished favours and benefits. 





* SECT. X. The battle near Mycale. The defeat of 


the Persians. 


‘ On the same day that the Greeks foughti the battle 
eS -of Platee,° their naval forces obtained a memorable 
victory in Asia over the remainder of the Persian 
-fleet. For whilst that of the Greeks lay at Avgina, 
under the command of Leotychides, one of the kings 
of Sparta, and of Xanthippus the Athenian, ambas- 
sadors came to those generals from the lonians to in- 
- yite them into Asia, to deliver the Grecian cities 
from their subjection to the Barbarians. On this in- 
vitation they immediately set sail for Asia, and steer- 
ed their course by Delos. While they continued 
there, other ambassadors arrived from Samos, and 
brought them intelligence, that the Persian fleet, 
which had passed the winter at Cuma, was then at 


Herod. 1. ix. c. 89—105. Diod. ]. xi. p. 26—28. 
Diod. J. xi. p. 28. 


e Strab. |. xiv. p. 634, 
Cic. 1. ii. de Leg. n. 29. & Plin. 1. xxx. c. 1. 
Amap. 1. vii. 
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Samos, where it would be an easy matier to defeat and 
destroy it, earnestly pressing them at the same time | 
not to neglect so favourable an opportunity. The | 
Greeks hereupon sailed away directly for Samos. — 
But the Persians receiving intelligence of their ap- 
proach, retired to Mycale, a promontory of the con-— 
tinent of Asia, where their land army, consisting of — 
a hundred thousand men, who were the remainder of © 
those that Xerxes had carried back from Greece the 
year before, was encamped. Here they drew their 
vessels ashore, which was a common practice among 
the ancients, and surrounded them with a stiong ram- 
part. The Grecians followed them to the very place, 
and with the help of the Ionians defeated their land — 
army, forced their rampart, and burnt all their ves- 
sels. 

The battle of Plateeze was fought in the morning, — 
and that of Mycale in the afternoon on the same day: 
and yet all the Greek writers pretend that the victory ~ 
of Plata was known at Mycale, before the latter 
engagement was begun, though the whole Aigean sea, — 
which requires several days sailing to cross it, was be- 
tween those two places. But Diodorus Siculus ex- 
plains to us this mystery. He tells us, that Leoty- 
chides, observing his soldiers to be much dejected for 
fear their countrymen at Platewz should sink under 
the number of Mardonius’s army, contrived a strata- 
gem to re-animate them; and that, therefore, when 
he was just upon the point of making the first attack, 
he caused a rumour to be * spread among his troops, — 
that the Persians were defeated at Platew, though 
at that time he had no manner of knowledge of the 
matter. 

“ Xerxes, hearing of the news of these two great 
overthrows, left Sardis with as much haste as he had 
formerly quitted Athens, after the battle of Salamis, 
and retired with great precipitation into Persia, in 
order to put himself, as far as he possibly could, out | 
of the reach of his victorious enemies. © But before 
he set out, he gave orders to burn and demolish all 
the temples belonging to the Grecian cities in Asia : 
which order was so far executed, that not one escap- 
ed, except the temple of Diana at Ephesus. He 
acted in this manner at the instigation of the Magi, 
who were professed enemies to temples and images. 
The second Zoroaster had thoroughly instructed him 
in their religion, and made him a zealous defender of 
it. & Pliny informs us, that Ostanes, the head of the 
Magi, and the patriarch of that sect, who maintained © 
its maxims and interests with the greatest violence. 
attended Xerxes upon this expedition into Greece 
This prince, as he passed through Babylon on his 
return to Susa, destroyed also all the temples in that 
city, as he had done those of Greece and Asia Minor; 
doubtless, through the same principle, and out of - 
hatred to the sect of the Sabeans, who made use ot 
images in their divine worship, which was a thing 
utterly detested by the Magi. Perhaps also, the de 
‘ * What we are told also of Paulus Amilius’s victory over the Ma 


cedonians, which was known at Rome the very day it was obtain _ 
ed, without doubt happened in the same manner. 
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plunder of those temples, might be another motive 
- that induced him to destroy them: for it is certain 
- he found immense riches and treasure in them, which. 

had been amassed through the superstition of princes 
- and people during a long series of ages. 

~The Grecian fleet, after the battle of Mycale, set 

_ sail towards the Hellespont, in order to possess them- 
3 selves of the bridges which Xerxes had caused to be 
- laid over that narrow passage, and which they sup- 
. posed were still entire. But finding them broken 
_ down by tempestuous weather, Leotychides and his 
_ Peloponnesian forces returned towards their own 
country. As for Xanthippus, he staid with the Athe- 
_-nians and their Jonian confederates, and they made 
themselves masters of Sestus and the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, in which places they found great booty, 
and took a vast number of prisoners. After which, 
on the approach of winter, they returned to their 
own cities. 

From this time all the cities of Jonia revolted from 
the Persians, and having entered into a confederacy 

with the Grecians, most of them preserved their li- 
_ berty, during the time that empire subsisted. 
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SECT. XI. 





The barbarous and inhuman revenge of 
Amestris, the wife of Xerxes. 


Durine the time that Xerxes resided at Sardis, 
he conceived a violent passion for the wife of his 
brother Masistes, who was a prince of extraordinary 
__ merit, had always served the .king with great zeal 

and fidelity, and had never done any thing to dis- 
oblige him. ‘The virtue of this lady, her great affec- 
tion and fidelity to her husband, made her inexora- 
- ble to all the king’s solicitations. However, he still 
flattered himself, that by a profusion of favours and 
__ liberalities he might possibly gain upon her; and 
< among other favours which he conferred upon her, 
a he married his eldest son Darius, whom he intended 
for his successor, to Artainta, the princess’s daughter, 
and ordered that the marriage should be consumma- 
__ ted as soon as he arrived at Susa. But Xerxes, find- 
- ing the lady still no less impregnable, in spite of all 
___ his temptations and attacks, immediately changed his 
object, and fell passionately in love with her daugh- 
ter, who did not imitate the glorious example of her 
mother’s constancy and virtue. Whilst this intrigue 
was carrying on, Amestris, wife to Xerxes, presented 
him with a rich and magnificent robe of her own 
- making. Xerxes, being extremely pleased with this 
robe, thought fit to put it on upon the first visit he 
- afterwards made to Artainta; and in conversation 
pressed her to let him know what she desired he 
- snould do for her, assuring her at_ the same time, 
with an oath, that he would grant her whatever she 
asked of him. Artainta, upon this, desired him to 
give her the robe he had on. Xerxes, foreseeing the 
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aire of making himself amends for the expenses in- || 11] consequences that would necessarily ensue upon 
curred in his Grecian expedition by the spoil and- 


his making her this present, did all that he could to 
dissuade her from insisting upon it, and offered her 
any thing in the world in lieu of it. But not being 
able to prevail upon her, and thinking himself bound 


by the imprudent promise and oath he had made to — 
her, he gave her the robe. 


The lady had no sooner 
received it, than she put it on, and wore it publicly 
by way of trophy. : ~ 

Amestris being confirmed if the suspicions she had 
entertained by this action, was enraged to the last 
degree. But instcad of letting her vengeance fall 


upon the daughter, who was the only offender, she — 


resolved to wreak it upon the mother, whom she’ 


looked upon as the author of the whole intrigue, 
Fores 


though she was entirely innocent of the matter. 
the better executing of her purpose, she waited until 
the grand feast, which was every year celebs ited on 
the king’s birth-day, and which was not far off; on 
which occasion the king, according to the esf ablished 
custom of the country, granted her whatever she de- 
manded. This day then being come, the thing 
which she desired of his Majesty was, that the wife 
of Masistes should be delivered into her hands. 
Xerxes, who apprehended the Queen’s design, and — 
who was struck with horror at the thoughts of it, as 
well out of regard to his brother, as on account of 
the innocence of the lady, against whom he perceiv- 
ed his wife was violently exasperated, at first refused 
her request, and endeavoured all he could to dissuade 
her from it. 


lable obligations of justice and humanity give way 
to the arbitrary laws of a custom, that had been esta- 
blished solely to give occasion for the doing of good, — 
and for acts of beneficence and generosity. In con- 


But not being able either to prevai) — 
upon her, or to act with steadiness and resolution — 
himself, he at last yielded, and was guilty of com 
plaisance equally weak and cruel; making the invio- — 
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sequence then of this compliance, the lady was ap- 


prehended by the king’s guards, and delivered to 

Amestris, who caused her breasts, tongue, nose, ears, 

and lips, to be cut off, ordered them to be cast to the | 
dogs in her own presence, and then sent her home to 

her husband’s house in that mutilated and miserable 

condition. In the mean time Xerxes had sent for 

his brother, in order to prepare him for this melancholy 

and tragical adventure. He first gave him to under-. 
stand, that he should be glad he would put away his 

wife; and to induce him thereto, offered to give him 

one of his daughters in marriage in her stead. But 

Masistes, who was passionately fond of his wife, could 

not prevail upon himself to divorce her: whereupon 

Xerxes in great wrath told him, that since he refused 

his daughter, he should neither have her nor his wife, 

and that he would teach him not to reject the offers 

his master had made him; and with this inhuman re- 

ply dismissed him. 

This strange proceeding threw Masistes into the 
greatest anxiety; thinking he had reason to appre- 
hend the worst, he made all the haste he could 
home to see what had passed there during his ab 
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‘sence. On his arrival he found his wife in that de- || irruption, it should serve for a place of arms for the 
_plorable condition we have just been’ describing, 


Being enraged thereat to the degree we may naturally 
imagine, he assembled all his family, his servants and 
dependants, and set out with all possible expedition 
for Bactriana, whereof he was governor, determined, 
-as soon as he arrived: there, to raise an army, and 
make war against the king, in order to avenge himself 
for his barbarous treatment. But Xerxes being in- 


formed of his hasty departure, and from thence sus- 
' _pecting his design, sent a party of horse to pursue 


him; which, having overtaken him, cut him in pieces, 
together with his children and all his retinue. I do 


_ not know whether a more tragical example of revenge 


than that which I have now related, is'to be found in 


history. ; 


* There is still another action, no, less cruel nor 
impious than the former, related of Amestris.. She 
caused fourteen children of the best families in Persia 
to be burnt alive, as a sacrifice to the infernal gods, 
out of compliance with a superstitious custom prac- 
tised by the Persians. 

' Masistes being dead, Xerxes gave the government 
of Bactriana to his second son Hystaspes, who. being 


“by that means obliged to live at a distance from the 


court, gave his youngest brother Artaxerxes the op- 
portunity of ascending the throne to his disadvantage, 

after the death of their father, as will be seen in the 
_ sequel. 

___ Here ends Herodotus’s history, viz. at the battle of 
- Mycale, and the siege of the city of Sestos by the 
_ Athenians. 


SECT. XII. The Athenians rebuild the walls of their 
city, notwithstanding the opposition of the Lacede- 
_ monians. 


_ Tue war, "commonly called the war of Media, 
which had lasted but two years, being terminated in 
the manner we have mentioned, the Athenians, on 
their return to their own country, sent for their wives 
and children, whom they had committed to the care 


of their friends during the war, and began to think 


of rebuilding their city, which had been almost en- 


- tirely destroyed by the Persians, and of surrounding 


it with strong walls, in order to secure it from future 
violence. The Lacedzemonians having intelligence 
of this, conceived a jealousy, and began to apprehend, 
that if Athens, which was already very powerful by 
sea, should go on to increase her strength by land 
also, she might take upon her in time to give laws to 
Sparta, and to deprive the latter of that authority 
and pre-eminence, which she had hitherto exercised 
over the rest of Greece. They therefore sent an 
embassy to the Athenians, the purport of which was 
‘to repiesent to them, that the common interest of 
Greece required, that there should be no fortified 
city out of the Peloponnesus, lest, in case of a second 
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Persians, who would be sure to settle themselves in it, — 


as they had done before at. Thebes, and who from 
thence would be able to infest the whole country, 


and to make themselves masters of it very speedily. - 


Themistocles, who since the battle of Salamis, was 

greatly considered and respected at Athens, easiiy 
penetrated into the real design of the Lacedemo- 
nians, though it was gilded over with the specious 

pretext of the public good: but, as the latter were 

able, with the assistance of their allies, to hinder the 

Athenians by force from carrying on the work, in | 
case they should positively and absolutely refuse to 
comply with their demands, he advised the senate to 
make use of cunning and dissimulation as well as the 
Lacedemonians. ‘The answer therefore they made 
the envoys was, that they would send an embassy to 
Sparta, to satisfy the commonwealth with respect to 
their apprehensions and suspicions. ‘Themistocles 
caused himself to be nominated one of the ambassa- 
dors, and warned the senate not to let his colleagues 
set out along with him, but to send them one after 


another, in order to gain time for carrying on the | 


work. ‘The matter was executed pursuant to his ad-- 
vice; and he accordingly went alone to Lacedemon, 
where he let a great many days pass without waiting 
upon the magistrates, or applying to the senate. 
And, upon their pressing him to do it, and asking him | 
the reason why he deferred it so long, he made 
answer, that he waited for the arrival of his colleagues, 
that they might all have their audience of the senate 
together, and seemed to be very much surprised that 
they were so long in coming. At length they ar- 
rived; but all came singly, and at a good distance of 
time one from another. During all this interval, 
the work was carried on at Athens with the utmost 
industry and vigour. The women, children, strangers, _ 
and slaves, were all employed in it: nor was it inter- — 
rupted night or day. ‘he Spartans were not ignorant 
of the matter, and made great complaints of it to. 
Themistocles, who positively denied the fact, and 
pressed them to send other deputies to Athens, in 
order to inform themselves better on the subject, 
desiring them not to give credit to vague and flying 
reports, without foundation. At the same time he 
secretly advised the Athenians to detain the Spartan 
envoys as so many hostages, until be and his col- 
leagues were returned from their embassy ; fearing, 
not without good reason, that they themselves might 
be served in the same manner at Sparta. At last; 
when all his colleagues were arrived, he desired an | 
audience, and declared in full senate, that it was 
really true that the Athenians had resolved to fortify 
their city with strong walls; that the work was _ 
almost completed; that they had judged it to be 
absolutely necessary for their own security, and for — 
the public good, of the allies; telling them at the 
same time, that, after the great experience they had _ 
had of the Athenian people’s behaviour, they could — 
™Thucyd. 1]. i. p. 59—62. Diod. 1. xi. p. 30, 31. 
c. 315. A. M. 2526. Before J.C. 478... 
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ot well suspect them of being wanting in zeal for 
‘the common interest of their country; that as the 
condition and privileges of all the allies ought to be 
equal, it was just the Athenians should provide for 
their own safety by all the methods they judged ne- 
-cessary, as well as the other confederates; that they 
_ had thought of this expedient, and were in a con- 
_ dition to defend their city against whatsoever should 
- presume to attack it; and * that as for the Lacede- 
- monians, “it was not much for their honour that they 
_ should desire to establish their power and superiority 
_ father upon the weak and defenceless condition of 
_ their allies, than upon their own strength and valour.” 
- The Lacedzemonians were extremely displeased with 
__ this discourse: but, either out of a sense of gratitude 
and esteem for the Athenians, who had rendered 
_ such important services to the country, or out of a 
conviction of their inability to oppose their enter- 
prise, they dissembled their resentment; and the 
ambassadors on both sides, having all suitable honours 
paid them, returned to their respective cities. 
*'Themistocles, who had always his thoughts fixed 
upon raising and augmenting the power and glory of 
_ the Athenian commonwealth, did not confine his 
views to the walls of the.city. He went on with the 
_ same vigorous application to finish the building and 
fortifications of the Pireeus: for from the time that 
he had entered into office he had begun that great 
work. Before his time they had no other port at 
Athens than that of Phalerus, which was neither 
very large nor commodious, and consequently not 
capable of answering the great designs of Themisto- 
cles. For this reason he had cast his eye upon the 
_ Piraeus, which seemed to invite him by its advan- 
_ tageous situation, and by the conveniency of its three 
_ spacious havens, that were capable of containing 
_ above four hundred vessels. This undertaking was 
_. prosecuted with so much diligence and vivacity, that 
_ the work was considerably advanced in a very little 
_ time. Themistocles likewise obtained a decree, that 
- every year they should build twenty vessels for 
the augmentation of their fleet; and in order to 
engage a greater number of workmen and sailors to 
_ resort to Athens, he caused particular privileges and 
immunities to be granted in their favour. His design 
_ was, as I have already observed, to make the whole 
‘ force of Athens maritime; in which he followed a 
_ very different scheme of politics from what had been 
_ pursued by their ancient kings, who, endeavouring all 
hey could to alienate the minds of the citizens from 
seafaring business and from war, and to make them ap- 
ply themselves wholly to agriculture and to peaceable 
employments, published this fable: that Minerva dis- 
puting with Neptune, to know which of them. should 
be declared patron of Attica, and give their name to 
the city newly built, sne gained her cause by showing 
her judges the branch of an olive-tree, the happy 
__ symbol of peace and plenty, which she had planted: 
whereas Neptune had made a fiery horse, the symbol 
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‘his eye and his thoughts continually fixed upon that — 


that he had planned a very important design, but that —__ 
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of war and confusion, rise out of the earth before 
them. = is 


SECT. XII]. The black design of Themustocles re 
jected unanimously by the people of Athens. Aristides’s 
condescension to the people. j eee 
THEmISTOCLES, ° who had conceived in his breast 

the design of supplanting the-Lacedzmonians, and of 

taking the government of Greece out of their hands 

in order to put it into those of the Athenians, kepi 


great project. And as he was not very nice or scru- 
pulous in the choice of his measures, whatever tended 
towards the accomplishment of the end he had in _ 
view, he looked upon as just and lawful. Ona certain~ 
day then he declared in a full assembly of the people, 


he could not communicate it to the people, because, — 
in order to ensure success, it was necessary that it _ 
should be carried on with the greatest secrecy; he 
therefore desired they would appoint a person, to | 
whom he might explain himself upon the matter in 
question. Aristides was unanimously pitched upon 
by the whole assembly, and they referred themselves : 
entirely to his opinion of the affair; so great a confi: 
dence had they both in his probity and prudence. __ 
Themistocles, therefore, having iaken him aside, told 
him, that the design he had conceived was to burn— 
the fleet belonging to the rest of the Grecian states, 
which then lay in a neighbouring port, and that by 
this means Athens would certainly become mistress 
of all Greece. Aristides hereupon returned to the 
assembly, and only declared to them, that indeed 
nothing could be more advantageous to the common- 
wealth than Themistocles’s project, but that at the - 
same time nothing could be more unjust. All the — 
people unanimously ordained, that ‘Themistocles 
should entirely desist from his project. We see in 
this instance, that it was*not without some foundation 
that the title of Just was given to Aristides even in 
his life-time: a title, says Plutarch, infinitely superior 
to all those which conquerors pursue with so much 
ardour, and which in some measure approximates a 
man to the divinity. a 
I know not whether all history can afford usa fact 
more worthy of admiration than this. It is not a 
company of philosophers (to whom it costs nothing 
to establish fine maxims and sublime notions of mo- 
rality in the schools) who determine on this occasion, 
that the consideration of profit and advantage ought 
never to prevail in preference to what is honest and. 
just. It is an entire people, who are highly interested 
in the proposal made to them, who are convinced 
that it is of the greatest importance to the welfare of 
the state, and who notwithstanding reject it with 
unanimous consent and without a moment’s hesitation, 
and that for this only reason, that it is contrary to 
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justice. How black and perfidious on the other hand 
was the design which Themistocles proposed of burn- 
ing the fleet of their Grecian confederates, at a time 
of peace, solely to aggrandize the power of the Athe- 
nians! Had he a hundred times the merit that is 
ascribed to him, this single action would be sufficient 

-to sully all the brilhancy of his.glory. For it is the 
heart, that is to say, integrity and probity, that con® 

_ stitutes true merit. 

I am sorry that Plutarch, who generally judges of 


_ things with great justness, does not seem, on this oc- | 


_ casion to condemn Themistocles. After having spoken 
of the works he had constructed in the Pireeus, he 
goes on to the fact in question, of which he says: 
_ 4% Themistocles “ projected something sTIuL GREATER,” 
for the augmentation of their maritime power. 

The Lacedemonians having proposed in the coun- 
cil of the Amphictyons, that all the cities which had 


not taken arms against Xerxes, should be excluded. 


from that assembly, Themistocles, who was appre- 
hensive that if the Thessalians, the Argives, and the 
Thebans, were excluded from that council, the Spar- 
tans would by that means become masters of the 
suffrages, and consequently determine all affairs ac- 
cording to their pleasure, made a speech in behalf of 
_ the cities whose exclusion was proposed, and brought 
_ the deputies that composed the assembly over to his 
sentiments. [Ele represented to them, that the great- 
est part of the cities that had entered into the con- 
federacy, which were but one and thirty in the whole, 
were very small and inconsiderable; that it would 
therefore be a very strange, as well as a very dan- 
gerous proceeding, to deprive all the other cities of 
Greece of their votes and places in the grand assem- 
bly of the nation, and by that means suffer the august 
council of the Amphictyons to fall under the direction 
and influence of two or three of the most powerful 
cities, which for the future would give law to all the 
rest, and subvert and abolish that equality of power, 


- which was justly regarded as the basis and soul of 


all republics. Themistocle8, by this plain and open 
declaration of his opinion, drew upon himself the 
_ hatred of the Lacedemonians, who from that time 
became his professed enemies. He had also incurred 
the displeasure of the rest of the allies, by the rigorous 
‘and rapacious manner in which he had exacted con- 
tributions from them. 

* When the city of Athens was entirely rebuilt, the 
‘people finding themselves in a state of peace and 


tranquillity, endeavoured by every method to get the. 


government into their own hands, and to make the 
Athenian state an absolute democracy. ‘This design 
of theirs, though planned with the utmost secrecy, 
did not escape the vigilance and penetration of 
Aristides, who saw all the consequences with which 
such an innovation would be attended. But, as he 
considered on one hand, that the people were entitled 
to some regard, on account of the valour they had 
shown in all the battles which had been lately gained, 
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and on the other, that it would be no easy matter te 
curb and restrain a people, who still in a manner had~ 
their arms in their hands, and who were grown more 
insolent than ever from their victories; on these con- 
siderations, he thought it proper to observe measures 
with them, and to find out some medium to satisfy _ 
and appease them. He therefore passed a decree, 
by which it was ordained that the offices of govern- 
ment should be open to all the citizens; and that the 
Archons, who were the chief magistiates of the 
commonwealth, and who used to be chosen only out 
of the richest of its members, viz. from amongst those 
only who received at least five hundred medimni of 
grain as the produce of their lands, should for the 
future be elected indifferently from the general body 
of the Athenians without distinction. By thus giving 
up something to the people, he prevented all dissen- 
sions and commotions, which might have proved fatal 
not only to the Athenian state, but to all Greece. 


SECT. XIV. The Lacedemonians lose the chief com- 
mand through the pride and arrogance of Pausanias. - 


‘Tue Grecians,* encouraged by the happy success 
which had every where attended their victorious 
arms, determined to send a fleet to sea, in order to 
deliver such of their allies as were still under the 
yoke of the Persians. Pausanias was the commander 
of the fleet for the Lacedemonians; and Aristides, 
and Cimon the son of Miltiades, commanded for the 
Athenians. They first directed their course to the 
isle of Cyprus, where they restored all the cities to 
their liberty: then steering towards the Hellespont, 
they attacked the city of Byzantium, of which they 
made themselves masters, and took a vast number of 
prisoners, a great part of whom were of the richest 
and most considerable families of Persia. 

Pausanias, who from this time conceived thoughts 
of betraying his country, judged it proper to make 
use of this opportunity to gain the favour of Xerxes. 
To this end he caused a report to be spread among 
his troops, that the Persian noblemen, whom he had 
committed to the guard and care of one of his offi- 
cers, had made their escape by night, and were fled; 
whereas he had set them at liberty himself, and sent — 
a letter by them to Xerxes, wherein he offered to 
deliver the city of Sparta, and all Greece, into his 
hands, on condition he would give him his daughter 
in marriage. The king did not fail to give him a 
favourable answer, and to send him very large sums 
of money also, in order to win over as many of the 
Grecians as he should find disposed to enter into his 
designs. The person he appointed to manage this 
intrigue with him was Artabazus; and in order to 
enable him to transact the matter with the greater 
ease and security, he made him governor of all the 


‘sea-coasts of Asia Minor. 


t Pausanias, who was already dazzled with the. 
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rospect of his future greatness, began from this mo- 
ment to change his whole conduct and behaviour. 
The poor, modest, and frugal manner of living at 
Sparta; the subjection to rigid and austere laws, 
which neither spared nor respected any man, but 
were altogether as inexorable and inflexible to the 
_ greatest as to those of the meanest condition; all this 
became insupportable to Pausanias. He-could not 
bear the thoughts of going back to Sparta, after 
having possessed such high commands and employ- 
-ments, to return to a state of equality, that would 
confound him with the meanest of the citizens; and 
this was his inducement to enter into a treaty with 
the Barbarians. He entirely laid aside the manners 
_ and behaviour of his country; assumed both the 
dress and haughtiness of the Persians, and imitated 
them in all their expensive luxury and magnificence. 
He treated the allies-with insufferable rudeness and 
insolence ; never spoke to the officers but with me- 
naces and arrogance ; required extraordinary honours 
to be paid to him; and by his whole behaviour ren- 
dered the Spartan dominion odious to all the confe- 
derates. On the other hand, the courteous, affable, 
_ and engaging deportment of Aristides and Cimon ; 
__ an infinite remoteness from all imperious and haughty 
airs, which tend only to alienate the affections; a 
gentle, kind, and beneficent disposition, which showed 
itself in all théir actions, and which served to temper 
the authority of their commands, and to render it 
both easy and amiable; the justice and humanity, 
conspicuous in every thing they did; the great care 
__ they took to offend no person whatsoever, and to do 
kind offices to all about them: all this hurt Pausanias 
exceedingly, by the contrast of their opposite charac- 
ters; and increased the general discontent. At last 
this dissatisfaction publicly broke out; and all the 
allies deserted him, and put themselves under the 
command -and protection of the Athenians... Thus 
did Aristides, says Plutarch, by the prevalence of that 
humanity and gentleness which he opposed to the 
arrogance and roughness of Pausanias, and by inspiring 
Cimon his colleague with the same sentiments, 
insensibly draw off the minds of the allies from the 
Lacedemonians without their perceiving it, and at 
length deprive them of the command; not. by open 
force, or by sending out armies and fleets against 
them, and still less by making use of any artifice or 
perfidious practices; but by the wisdom and modera- 
tion of his conduct, and by rendering the government 
of the Athenians amiable. 
It must be confessed at the same time, that the 
_ Spartan people on this occasion showed a greatness 
of soul and a spirit of moderation, that can never be 
sufficiently admired. For when they were convinced, 
_ that their commanders grew haughty..and insolent 
+ from their too great authority,. they: willingly re- 
nounced the superiority which they had hitherto 
exercised over the rest of the Grecians, and forbore 
sending any more of their generals to command the 
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again upon his trial before the judges. 
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| Grecian armies: choosing rather, adds the historian, 


to have their citizens wise, modest, and submissive to 
the discipline and laws of the commonwealth, than to 
maintain their pre-eminence and superiority over all 
the other Grecian states. : 


SECT. XV. Pausanias’s secret conspiracy with the 


His death. 


Persvans. 

Upon the repeated complaints which the Spartan 
commonwealth received on all hands against Pausa- 
nias, " they recalled him home to give an account of 
his conduct. 
convict him of having carried on a correspondence 
with Xerxes, they were obliged to acquit him on his 
first trial ; after which he returned of his own private 
authority, and without the consent and approbation 
of the republic, to the city of Byzantium, from 
whence he continued to carry on his secret practices 
But, as he was still guilty of many 
violent and unjust proceedings whilst he resided 
there, the Athenians obliged him to leave the place; 
from whence he retired to Colone, a small city of 
the Troad. There he received an order from the 
Ephori to return to Sparta, on pain of being declared, 
in case of disobedience, a public enemy and traitor 
to his country. 
went home, hoping he should still be able to bring 
himself off by dint of money. On his arrival he was 


But not having suflicient evidence to. 


Ny 


He complied with the summons and — 


committed to prison, and was soon afterwards brought ~ 


brought against him was supported by many suspi- 
cious circumstances and strong presumptions. Several 
of his own slaves confessed that he had promised to 
give them their liberty, in case they would enter into’ 
his designs, and serve him with fidelity and zeal in 
the execution of his projects. But, as it was the 
custom for the Ephori never to pronounce sentence of 
death against a Spartan, without a full and direct 
proof of the crime laid to his charge, they looked 
upon the evidence against him as insufficient; and 
the more so, as he was of the royal family, and was 
actually invested with the administration of the regal 


office ; for Pausanias exercised the function of king, as’ 


being the guardian and nearest relation to Plistarchus, 
the son of Leonidas, who was then in his minority. 


The charge . 


He was therefore acquitted a second time, and set at 


liberty. 
Whilst the Ephori were thus perplexed for want of 


clear and plain evidence against the offender, a cer- 


tain slave, who was called the Argilian, came to them, 


and brought them a letter, written by Pausanias him-- 


self to the king of Persia, which the slave was to have 
carried to Artabazus. It must be observed by the 
way, that this Persian governor and Pausanias had 
agreed together, immediately to put to death all the 
couriers they mutually sent to one another, as soon as 
their packets or messages were delivered, that there 
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might be no possibility left of tracing out or discovering 


their-correspondence. The Argilian, who saw none 
of his fellow servants that had been sent return back 
again, had some suspicion; and when it came to his 
turn to go, he opened the letter he was entrusted 
with, in which Artabazus was positively desired to 
kill him as soon as he delivered it. This was the 
letter the slave put into the hands of the Ephori; 
who still thought even this proof insufficient in the 
eye of the law, and therefore endeavoured to corro- 


borate it by the testimony of Pausanias himself. The 


slave, in concert with them, withdrew to the temple 
of Neptune at Tzenarus, as to a secure asylum. Two 

- small closets had been purposely made there, in 
which the Ephori and some Spartans hid them- 
selves. The instant Pausanias was informed the 

_ Argilian had fled to this temple, he hastened thither, 
to enquire the reason. ‘The slave confessed that 
he had opened the letter; and that, finding by the 
contents of it he was to be put to death, he had fled 
to that temple to save his life. As Pausanias could 
not deny the fact, he made the best excuse he 
could ; promised the slave a great reward ; and obliged 
him to engage not to mention what had passed be- 
tween them to any person whatsoever. Pausanias 
then left him. 

Pausanias’s guilt was now but too evident. The 
moment he was returned to the city, the Ephori were 
resolved to seize him. From the aspect of one of 
those magistrates, and from a signal which he made 
him, he plainly perceived that some evil design was 
meditated against him, and therefore he ran with the 
utmost speed to the temple of Pallas, called Chalcioe- 
cos, near that place, and got into it before the pursuers 
could overtake him. The entrance was immediately 
stopped up with great stones; and history informs us, 

~ that the criminal’s mother was the first who brought 
one. They also took off the roof of the chapel, and, 


= --as the Ephori did not dare to take him out of it by 


_force, because this would have been a violation of 
that sacred asylum, they resolved to leave him ex- 
posed to the inclemencies of the weather, and ac- 
cordingly he was starved to death. However, a few. 

minutes before he-died, they drew him out of the 
‘temple. His corpse was buried not far from that 
place: but the oracle of Delphi, which they consult- 
ed soon after, declared, that to appease the anger of 
the goddess, who was justly offended on account of 
the violation of her temple, two statues must be set 
up there in honour of Pausanias, which was done 
accordingly. 

Such was the end of Pausanias, whose wild ambition 
had stifled in him all sentiments of probity, honour, 
love of his country, zeal for liberty, and hatred and 
aversion for the Barbarians: sentiments which, in 
some measure, were innate in all the Greeks, and 


particularly in the Lacedemonians. 
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SECT. XVI. Thenustocles, bemg protected Pathe Sas 


Athenans and Lacedamonitans, as an accomplice im 


Pausanias’s conspiracy, flies for shelter to king Ad- 


metuse ; 


THEMISTOCLES * was also implicated in the charge 
brought against Pausanias. 
A passionate thirst for glory, and a strong desire for 
arbitrary power, had made him very odious to his 
fellow-citizens. He had built, very near his house, a 
temple dedicated to Diana, under the title of Diana 
Aristobula, that is to say, the giver of good counsel ; as 
hinting to the Athenians, that he had given good 
counsel to their city and to all Greece ; and he also 
had placed his statue in it, which was standing in 
Plutarch’s time. It appeared, says he, from this statue, 
that his physiognomy was as heroic as his valour. © 
Finding that men listened with pleasure to all the 
calumnies which his enemies spread against him, in 
order to silence them, lie was for ever expatiating, in — 
all public assemblies, cn the services he had done his 
country. As they were at last tired with hearing him 
repeat the same thing so often, “ How!” says he to 
them, “are you weary of having good oflices frequent- 
ly done you by the same persons?” He did not con- 
sider, “ that putting them so often in mind * of his - 
services, was in a manner reproaching them with 


having forgotten them, which was not very civil;” 


and he seemed not to know, that the surest way to 
acquire applause, is to leave the bestowing of it to 
others, and to resolve to do such things only as are 
praise-worthy ; and that a frequent mention of one’s 
own virtue and exalted actions, is so far from ap- 
peasing envy, that it only inflames it <— 
¥ Themistocles, after having been banished from 
Athens, by the ostracism, withdrew to Argos. He — 
was there when Pausanias was prosecuted as a traitor 
who had conspired against his country. He had at_ 
first concealed his machinations from Themistocles, 
though he was one of his best friends; hut as soon as ~ 
he saw that he was expelled his country, and highly 
resented that injury, he disclosed his projects to him, 
and pressed him to join in them. ‘To indnce him to 
comply, he showed him the letters which the king of 
Persia wrote to him; and endeavoured te animate 
him against the Athenians, by painting their injustice 
and ingratitude in the strongest colours. However, 
Themistocles rejected with indignation the proposals 
of Pausanias, and refused peremptorily to take any 
part in his schemes: but then he concealed what 
had passed between them, and did not discover the 
enterprise he bad formed; whether it was that he 
imagined Pausanias would renounce it of himself. or 
was persuaded that it would be discovered some other 
way; it not being possible for so dangervuus and ill 
concerted an enterprise to be successful. 
After Pausanias’s death, several letters and other 





* “Hoc molestum est. Nam isthec commemoratio quasi es. 
probratio est immemoris beneficii.”” Terent. in Andr. ( 
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He was then in exile. | 











riolent suspicions against ‘Themistocles.. The Lace- 
zemenians sent deputies to Athens to accuse and 
have sentence of death passed upon him; and such 
_ of the citizens who envied him joined these accusers. 
Aristides had now a fair opportunity of revenging 
himself on his rival, for the i injurious treatrient he 
had received from hae had his soul been capable of 
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so cruel a satisfaction; but he refused absolutely to 
clined to delight in the nfisfortiines of his adversary, 
as he had before been to regret his successes. ‘The- 
which he was charged ; and represented to the Athe- 
-nians, that as he had ever been fond of ruling, and 
_ his temper was such as would not suffer him to be 
lorded over by others, it was highly improbable that 

: all Greece, to enemies ahd Barbarians. 

In the mean time the people, wrought upon by his 
eee home, that he might be tried by the council of 
Greece. Themistocles, having timely notice of it, 

__ he formerly had done some service: however, not 
4 -thinking himself safe there, he fled to Epirus; and 
Bet sicedsemonians: in despair he adopted a very dan- 
E gerous plan, which was, to fly to Admetus king of 
nt desired the aid of the Athenians, and being re- 
fused with ignominy by Themistocles, who at “that 
ret resentment on that account, and declared that 
_ he would revenge himself, should a favourable oppor- 
4 in the unhappy situation of his affairs, the recent envy 
of his fellow-citizens was more to be feared than the 
hazard of it. When he came into the palace of that 
monarch, upon being informed that he was absent, 
very graciously, and instructed him in the manner in 
__ which it was proper for him to make his request. 
_ king’s son in his arms, seats himself on his hearth 
amidst his household gods, and there, telling him who 
> he implores his clemency, owns that his life is in his 
_ hand, entreats him to forget the past ; and represents 
_ king than the exercise of clemency. Admetus, sur- 
prised and moved with compassion in seeing at his 
: Greece, and the conqueror of al] Asia, raised him im- 
E- mediately from the ground, and promised to protect 
= yPlut. in Arist. p. 333, 334. Diod. 1. xi. p. 36. 
 * $86,111. + $2,583. 


join in so horrid a combination; being as little in- 
_mistocles answered by letters all the calumnies with 
& 

he should have a design to deliver up himself, and 
accusers, sent some persons to seize-him and bring 

4 ‘went into the island of Corcyra, to whose inhabitants 
finding “himself still pursued by the Athenians and 

_ the Molossians for refuge. This prince having for- 
: time presided in the government, had retained the 
_ tunity ever occur. But Themistocles, i imagining that 

- ancient grudge of that king, was resolved to run the 
he addressed himself to the queen, who received him 
_ Admetus being returned, Themistocles takes the 
he was, and the cause why he fled to him for refuge, 
to him, that no action can be more worthy of a great 

_ feet, in so humble a posture, the greatest man of all 
’ him against all his enemies. Accordingly, when the 
a 4 “Tu quidem orbis terrarum rationes administras ; tam absti- 
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ngs were found among his papers, which excited | 
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Athenians and Lacedemonians came to demand him, 


he refused absolutely to deliver up a person, who had — 
taken refuge in his palace in the firm persuasion that 
it would be a sacred and inviolable asylum. 

Whilst he was at the court of this prince, one of 
his friends found an opportunity to carry off his wife 
and children from Athens, and to send them to him; 
for which that person was sometime after seized and 
condemned to die. With regard to Themistocles’s 
effects, his friends secured thé greatest part of them 
for him, which they afterwards found an opportunity — 
to remit to him in his retirement; but all that could 
be discovered, which amounted to a hundred * talents, 
was carried to the public treasury. When he en- 
tered upon the administration of the republic, he was 
not worth three talents.t | shall leave this illustrious. 
exile for some time at the court of king Admetus, to. 
resume the sequel of this history. 3 


SECT. XVII.  Aristides’s disinterested admimstration - 
of the public treasure. His death and eulogium. 


I nave before observed, that the command of Greece 
had passed from Sparta tothe Athenians.Y Hitherto 
the cities and nations of Greece had indeed contri- — 
buted certain sums of money towards carrying on the 
expense of the war against the Barbarians; but this — 
assessment had always occasioned great feuds, be- 
cause it was not made in a just or equal proportion. © 
It was thought proper, under this new government, 
to lodge in the island of Delos the common treasure 
of Greece; to enact new regulations with regard to 
the public moneys; and to lay such a tax as might 
be regulated according. to the revenue of each city 
and state; in order that the expenses being equally 
borne by the several members who composed the 
body of the allies, no one might-have reason to mur- 
mur. ‘The great point was, to find a person capable 


of discharging faithfully an employment of such de- 


licacy, and attended with such danger and difficulty ; 
the due administration of which so nearly concerned 
the public welfare. All the allies cast their eyes on 
Aristides ; 
powers, and appointed him to levy a tax on each of 
them, relying entirely on his wisdom and justice. 
They had no cause to repent of their choice. 
t“ He presided over the treasury with the fidelity 
and disinterestedness of a man, who looks upon it as 
a capital crime to embezzle the smallest portion of 
another’s property; with the care and activity of a 
father of a family, who manages his own estate; and ~ 
with the caution and integrity of a person, who con- 
siders the public money as sacred. In fine, he suc- 
ceeded in what is equally difficult and extraordinary, — 
viz. in acquiring the love of all, in an office in which 
he that escapes the public odium gains a great point.’ 
nenter quam alienas, tam diligenter quam tuas tam religiosé quam 


publicas. In officio amorem consequeris, in quo odium vitare diffie - 
cile est.” Senec. lib. de Brev. Vit. cap. xviii. 


accordingly they invested him with full 
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Such is the glorious character which Seneca gives of 
a person charged with an employment of almost the 
-same kind, and the noblest eulogium that can be 
given of such as administer the public revenues. It 
is the exact picture of Aristides. He discovered so 
much probity and wisdom in the exercise of this 
office, that no man complained ; and those times were 
considered ever after as the golden age, that is, the 
period in which Greece had attained its highest pitch 
of virtue and happiness. And, indeed, the tax which 
he had fixed, in the whole, at four hundred and sixty 
* talents, was raised by Pericles to six hundred, and 
soon after to thirteen hundred talents: not that the 
expenses of the war were increased, but because the 
_ treasure was employed for very useless purposes, in 
- manual distributions to the Athenians, in solemnizing 
games and festivals, in building temples and public 
edifices ; not to mention, that the hands of those who 
superintended the treasury were not always so clean 
and uncorrupt as those of Aristides. This wise and 
equitable conduct secured him, to the latest posterity, 
the glorious surname of the Just. 

Nevertheless, Plutarch relates an action of Aris- 
tides, which she ws that the Greeks (and the same 
may be said of the Romans) had a very narrow and 
imperfect idea of justice. They confined the exer- 
cise of it to the interior, as it were, of civil society ; 
and acknowledged that individuals were bound to 
observe strictly its several maxims in their inter- 
course with each other: but with regard to their 
country, to the republic, (their great idol, to which 
they referred every thing,) they thought i in a quite 
different manner; and imagined themselves obliged 
to sacrifice to it, through principle, not only their 
lives and possessions, but even.their religion and the 
most sacred engagements, in contempt of the most 
solemn oaths. This will appear evidently in what I 
-am now going to relate. « 

@ After the assessment of the contributions, of 
which | have just spoken, Aristides having settled 
the several articles of the alliance, made the confe- 
derates take an oath to observe them punctually, and 
he himself swore in the name of the Athenians; and, 
when denouncing the curses which always accom- 
panied the oaths, he threw into the sea, pursuant to 
the usual custom, large bars of red-hot iron. But the 
_ iil state of the Athenian affairs forcing them after- 
wards to infringe some of those articles, and to go- 
vern a little more arbitrarily, he entreated them to 
transfer those curses on him, and exonerate them- 
selves thereby of the punishment due to such as had 
forsworn themselves, and who had been reduced to 
it by the unhappy situation of their affairs. Theo- 
phrastus tells us, that in general (these words are 
borrowed from Plutarch) Aristides, who, in all mat- 
ters relating to himself or the public, prided himself 
upon displaying the most impartial and rigorous jus- 


» tice, used to act, during his administration, in seve- 


‘fal ral instances, according as the exigency of affairs and 
: ¢Plut, jn Arist. p, 333, 334, . 
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the welfare of ie country might require; it ber ¢ : 


his opinion, that a government, in order to supp: rt 

itself, is, on some occasions, obliged to have recourse 

to injustice; of which he gives the following exam- 
ple.’ One day, as the Athenians were debating in 

council, about bringing to their city, in opposition to — 
the articles of the treaty, the common treasures of 

Greece which were deposited in Delos; the Samians 

having opened the debate; when it was Aristides’s 
turn to speak, he said, that the removal of the trea- 

sure was an unjust action, but useful; and made this 

opinion take place. This incident shows, with how 

great obscurity and error the pretended wisdom of 

the heathens was overspread. 

It was scarce possible to have a greater contempt 
for riches than Aristides had. Themistocles, who- 
was not pleased with the encomiums bestowed on 
other men, hearing Arist:des applauded for the noble | 
disinterestedness with which he managed the public 
treasures, did but laugh at it; and said, that the 
praises bestowed upon him shewed that he possessed. 
no greater merit than that of a strong box, which 
faithfully preserves all the moneys that are shut up 
in it, without retaining any. ‘This low sneer was by 
way of revenge for a stroke of raillery that had stung 
him to the quick. Themistocles one day saying, 
that, in his opinion, the greatest qualification a gene- 
ral could possess, was to be able to foresee the designs 
“ This qualification,” replied Aristides, 
“is necessary; but there is another no less noble and | 
worthy of a general, that is, to have clean hands, and 
a soul superior to venality and views of interest.” 
Aristides might very justly answer Themistocles in 
this manner, since he was really very poor, though 
he had possessed the highest employments in the 
state. Heseemed to have an innate love for poverty ; 
and so far from being ashamed of it, he thought it 
reflected as much glory on him, as ‘all the trophies 
and victories he had won. History gives us a shining 
instance of this. 

Callias, who was a near relation of Aristides, and 
the most wealthy citizen in Athens, was cited to ap- 
pear before the judges. The accuser, laying very 
little stress on the cause itself, reproached him espe- 
cially with permitting Aristides, and his wife and 
children, to live in poverty, at a time when he him- | 
self rolled in riches. Callias, perceiving that these 
reproaches made a strong impression on the judges, 
summoned Aristides to declare before them, whether 
he had not often pressed him to accept of large sums — 
of money; and whether he had not obstinately. re- 
fused to accept his offer; giving for answer that he 
had more reason to boast of his poverty than Callias 
of his riches: that many persons were to be found 
who made a good use of their wealth, but there were 
few who bore their poverty with magnanimity and 
even with joy; and that none had cause to blush at 
their condition, but such as had reduced themselves 
to it by their idleness, their intemperance, their pre: ~ 


* The talent is worth $1,100. 
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% splendid edifices, 


of it with virtue: 


' 


preside in the government, or to head armies: 


< 





fusion. or Odecolats Sonnet 
- that his kinsman had told nothing but the truth ; and 


ways of service to his country. 
_ lic school of virtue, wisdom, and politics. 


added, that a man, whose frame of mind is Halas as 


to suppress every wish for superfluities, and who con- 
' fines the wants of life within the narrowest limits ; 
besides being freed from a thousand importunate 


cares, and left so much master of his time, as to de- 


vote it entirely to the public; approximates in some 


measure to the Deity, who is wholly void of cares or 
wants. There was no man in the assembly, but, at 


his leaving it, would have chosen to be Aristides, 


though so poor, rather than Callias with all his 
riches. 
Plutarch gives us, in a few words, Plato’s glorious 


aon testimony to Aristides’s virtue, for which he looks up- 


on him as infinitely superior to all the illustrious men 
who were his contemporaries. Themistocles, Cimon, 
and Pericles, (says he,) filled indeed their city with 
porticoes, statues, rich ornaments, 
and other vain superfluities of that kind; but Aris- 
tides did all that lay in his power to enrich every part 
now, to raise a city to true happi- 
ness, it must be made virtuous, not rich. 

Plutarch takes notice of-another circumstance in 
Aristides’s life, which, though of the simplest kind, 


reflects the greatest honour on him, and may serve as 


an excellent lesson. It is in that beautiful © treatise, 
in which he inquires, whether it is proper for old men 
to concern themselves with the affairs of government ; 

and where he points out admirably well, the various 
services they may do the state, even in an advanced 
age. We are not to fancy, says he, that in order to 
render services to one’s fellow-citizens, it is necessary 
to make great exertions, to harangue the people, to 
an 
old man, whose mind is informed with wisdom, may, 
without going from his house, exercise a kind of ma- 


_ gistracy in it, which, though secret and obscure, is 


not therefore the less important; and that is, in 


‘training up youth by good counsel, teaching them the | 


various springs of policy, and the path they ought to 
pursue in the management of public affairs. Aristides, 
adds Plutarch, was “not always in office, but was al- 
His house was a pub- 
It was open 
to all young Athenians who were lovers of virtue, 
and these used to consult him as an oracle.. He gave 
them the kindest reception, heard them with pa- 
tience, instructed them with familiarity ; and endea- 
voured, above all things, to animate their courage, 
and inspire them with confidence. It is observed par- 


ticularly that Cimon, afterwards so famous, was obli- 
ged to him for this important service. 


Plutarch * divided the life of statesmen into three 
ages. In the first, he would have them learn the prin- 
ciples of government; in the second, reduce them to 
practice; and in the third, instruct others. 





> Plut. in compar. Arist. and Caton. p. 355. 

¢ Pag. 795, 797. ‘ Plut. in Arist. p. 334, 335. 

# Plut. in vit. Arist. p. 321, 322. 

* He applies on ‘this occasion the custom used in Rome, where 


> Aristides Heclared l] 
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4 History does not mention the exact time when, 
nor place where, Aristides died; but then it pays a 
glorious testimony to his memory, when it assures us, 
that this great man, who had possessed the highest 
employments in the republic, and had the absolute 
disposal of its treasures, died poor, and did not leave ~ 
money enough to defray the expenses of his funeral; 
so that the government was obliged to bear the charge 
of it, and to maintain his family. His daughters 
were ’ married, and Lysimacbus his son was supported 
at the expense of the Prytaneum; which also gave the 
daughter of the latter, after his death, the pension 
with which those were honoured who had been vic~ 
torious at the Olympic games. Plutarch relates, on 
this occasion, the liberality of the Athenians in favour 
of the posterity of Aristogiton their deliverer, who 
had fallen to decay; and he adds, that even in his 
time, (almost six hundred years after) the same good- 
ness and liberality still subsisted. It is glorious for a 
city, to have preserved for so many centuries its ge- 
nerosity and gratitude; and a strong motive to ani- — 
mate individuals, who were assured that their chil 
dren would enjoy the rewards which death might pre- 
vent themselves from receiving. It was delightful to 
see the remote posterity of the defenders and deli- 


verers of the commonwealth, who had inherited no- ~— 


thing from their ancestors but the glory of their 
actions, maintained for so many ages at the expense 
of the public, in consideration of the services which 
their families had rendered the state. ‘They lived in 
this manner with much more honour, and called up 
the remembrance .of%heir ancestors with much greater 
splendour, than a multitude of citizens, whose fathers — 
had been anxious only to leave them great estates, 
which generally do not long survive those who raised 


them, and often leave to ier posterity nothing but 


the odious remembrance of the injustice and _oppres- 
sion by which they were acquired. 

_ The greatest honour which the ancients have done 
to Aristides, is the having bestowed on him the glo- | 
rious title of the Just. He gained it, not by one 
particular occurrence of his life, but by the whole 
tenor of his conduct and actions. Plutarch makes a 


| reflection on this occasion, which being very remark- 
| able, | think it incumbent on me not to omit. 


f Among the several virtues of Aristides, says this 
judicious Shor that for which he was most re- 
nowned was his justice; because this virtue is of 
most general use; its benefits extend to a greater 
number of persons; and it is the foundation, and in 
a manner the soul, of every public office and em- 
ployment. Hence it was that Aristides, though in 
low circumstances, and of mean extraction, merited 
the title of Just ; a title, says Plutarch, truly royal, 
or rather truly divine; but one of which princes are ~ 
seldom ambitious, because they are ignorant of its 
beauty and excellence. They choose rather to be 








| the Vestals spent the first ten years in learning their office, and this 


was a kind of noviciate; the next ten years they employ ed in the 
exercise of their functions; and the last ten in instructing the 


| young novices in them. 
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slaughter, to the solid glory of those expressive of | 
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called & the takers of cities, the thunderbolts of war, 
victors and conquerors, and sometimes even eagles 
and lions; preferring the vain honour of pompous 
titles, which convey no other idea than violence and 


goodness and virtue. They do not know, continues 
Plutarch, that of the three chief attributes of the 
‘Deity, (of whom kings boast themselves the image,) 


immortality, power, and justice, (the first of which 


te ° 
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excites our admiration and desire, the second fills us 
with dread and terror, and the third inspires us with 
‘Jove and respect ;) the last is the only one truly and 
personally communicated to man, and the only one 
‘that can conduct him to the other two; it being im- 
possible for man to become. truly immortal and pow- 
‘erful, but by being just. 

Before | resume the sequel. of this history, it may 


- not be improper to observe, that it was about this 


period * that the fame of the Greeks, who were still 
more renowned for the wisdom of their polity than 
‘the glory of their victories, induced the Romans to 
have recourse to their lights and knowledge. Rome, 
formed under kings, was in want of such laws as 
were necessary for the good government of a com- 
monwealth. f For this purpose the Romans sent de- 
puties to copy the laws of the cities of Greece, and 
particularly those of Athens, which were still. better 


adapted to the popular government that had been, 


‘established after the expulsion of the kings. On this 
model, the ten ‘Magistrates, called Decemzri, who 
were invested with absolute authority, digested the 
laws of the Twelve Tables, which are the basis of the 
Roman law. 


a SECT. XVIII. Death of Xerxes, who 1s killed by Ar- 


tabanus. His character. 


Tue ill success of Xerxes in his expedition against 
the Greeks,’ and which continued afterwards, at 
length discouraged him. Renouncing all thoughts 


__ of war and conquest, he abandoned himself entirely’ 


to luxury and ease, and was studious of nothing but 
his pleasures. { Artabanus, a native of Hyrcania, 


captain of his guards, who had long been one of his 


chief favourites, found that his dissolute conduct had 
drawn upon him the contempt of his subjects. He 
therefore imagined that this would be a favourable 
opportunity to conspire against his sovereign; and 
he carried his ambitious views so far as to flatter 
himseif with the hopes of succeeding him on the 
throne.' It is very likely that he was excited to the 
commission of this crime from another motive. Xer- 





& Poliorcetes, Ceraunus, Nicator. 

b Ctes. c. ii. Diod. 1. xi. p. 52, Justin. 1. tii. c. 1. A. M. 3531. 
Before J. C. 473. 

1 Arist. Polit. 1. v. c. 10. p. 404, 

* A. M. 3932. A. Rom. 302. 

t “« Missi legati Athenas, jussique inclitas leges Solonis descri- 
bere, ctalierum Greciz ciyitatum instituta, mores, juraque noscere. 
Decem tabularum leges perlate sunt (quibus adjecte postea due) 
qui nune quoque in hoc immenso aliayum super alias privatarum 
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xes had commanded him to murder Darius, his eldest 








son, but for what cause history is silent. As this — 


order had been given at a banquet, and when the — 
company was heated with wine, he did not doubt - 


but that Xerxes would forget it, and therefore was 


| not in haste to obey it: however, he was mistaken, 


for the king complained of his disobedience, which 
made Artabanus dread his resentment, and therefore 
he resolved to prevent him. 


palace, and high chamberlain, to engage in his con 
spiracy; and by his means entered the chamber 


where the king lay, and murdered him in his sleep. 


He then went immediately to Artaxerxes, the third 
son of Xerxes. He informed him of the murder, 
charging Darius, his eldest brother with it ; as if im- 


Accordingly he pre - 
vailed upon Mitbridates, one of the eunuchs of the 


patience to ascend the throne had prompted him to _ 


that execrable deed. He added, that to secure the 
crown to himself, he was resolved to murder him also, 
for which reason it would be absolutely necessary for 
him to keep upon his guard. These words having 
made the impression on Artaxerxes, who was still a 


youth, which Artabanus desired, he went immedi-— 


ately into his brother’s apartment, where, being as- 
sisted by Artabanus and his guards, he murdered him. 


Hystaspes, Xerxes’s second son, was next heir to the 


crown after Darius; but as he was then in Bactriana, 


of which he was governor, Artabanus seated Arta-_ 


xerxes on the throne, with the design of suffering 
him to enjoy it no longer than till he had formed a 
faction strong enough to drive him from it, and as- 
cend it himself. His great authority had gained him 
a multitude of dependants; besides this, he had se- 
ven sons, who were tall, handsome, strong, coura- 
geous, and raised to the highest employments in the 
empire. The aid he hoped to receive from them, 
was the chief motive of his raising his views so high. 
But whilst he was attempting to complete his de- 
sign, Artaxerxes being informed of this plot by Me- 


gabyzus, who had married one of his sisters, endea-_ 


‘voured to anticipate him, and killed him before he 


had an opportunity of putting his treason into execu- 
tion. 
session of the kingdom. 


Thus we have seen the end of Xerxes, who was ~ 
Hay 


one of the most powerful princes that ever lived. 
would be needless for me to anticipate the reader, 


with respect to the judgment he ought to form of _ 


him. We see him surrounded with whatever is 


greatest and most brilliant in the opinion: of man-. 


kind; the most extensive empire at that time in the 
world; immense treasures, and forces both by land 
and sea, whose number appears incredible. All 


legum cumulo, fons omnis publici privatique est juris.» Liv. ]. iii 
n. 31. and 34, Ambassadors were sent to Athens, and com- 
manded to:copy the renowned laws of Solon, and to learn the in- 
stitutions, manners and civil polity of the other cities of Greece. 
The laws of the ten tables were enacted, (to which two more were 





afterwards added,) which even now, in the immense pile of parti- 


cular laws heaped upon one another, is the spring of all law, pube 
lic and private. : 
¢ This was not Artabanus the uncle of Xerxes. 


His death established this prince in the pos- — 











stre to his ial Besiee : ae by a 


ne 8S too common to princes and ac er born. 





accustomed himself to judge of his own talents and 
personal merit from the exterior of his exalted sta- 
tion end rank. He disregards the wise counsels -of 
Artakanus his uncle, and of Demaratus, who alone 
had courage enough to speak truth to him; and he 
abandons himself to courtiers, the idorar of his 
- fortune, whose whole study it was to soothe his 
passions. He proportions, and pretends to regulate, 
he success of his enterprises, by the extent of his 
ower. The slavish submission of so many nations 
no longer soothes his ambition; and, disgusted with 
too easy an obedience, te takes pleasure in exer- 
< _ cising his power over the elements, in cutting his 
_ way through mountains, and making them navigable ; 
im chastising the sea for having broken down his 


_ * “Stratusque per totam passim Greciam Xerxes intellexit, quan- 








pees and in oleae stlempene to ies the 


da asics that had cost him AbEnLIE, he hit. imagines, that not a nation, in the world will dare. 


| to forma right judgment of Xerxes, we need but_ | 





















waves, by throwing fetters into them. Puffed up 
with a childish vanity and a ridiculous pride, he — 
looks upon himself as the arbiter of nature: he 


to wait his arrival; aud fondly and presumptuously 
relies on the millions of men and ships which he 
drags after-him. But when, after the battle of Sa- 
lamis, he beholds the sad ruins, the shameful re- 
mains, of his numberless troops, “scattered over all _ 
Greece ;* he then is sensible of the wide difference — = 
between an army and a crowd of men.” In a word, 









contrast him with a plain citizen of Athens, a Mil-. 
tiades, a Themistocles, or an Aristides. In the kiter | 
we find good sense, prudence, ability in wat, ve.our 
and greatness of soul; in the former we see ra thing 
but vanity, pride, obstinacy; the meanest and most __ 
grovelling sentiments, and sometimes the most her- See 


rid barbarity. ; 


tum ab exercitu tifa distaret.”? " Sende ade Benet. 1 Tuten Senne 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ii1S chapter includes the history of the Persians 

and Greeks, from the beginning of the reign of 
Artaxerxes to the Peloponnesian war, which began in 
- the 42d year of that king’s reign. 


SECT. I. Artaxerxes ruins the faction of Artabanus, 
and that of Hystaspes his elder brother. 


Tue Greek historians give this prince the surname 
of Longimanus. Strabo* says, it was because his 
hands were so long, that when he stood upright he 
could touch his knees with them; but according 
to » Plutarch, it was because his right hand was 
longer than his left. Had it not been for this 
blemish, he would have been the most graceful man 
of his age. He was still more remarkable for his 
goodness and generosity. He reigned about forty- 
aine years. 

¢ Although Artaxerxes, by the death of Artabanus, 
was delivered from a dangerous competitor, there still 
were two obstacles in his way, before he could esta- 
blish himself in the quiet possession of his throne ; 
one of which was his brother Hystaspes, governor of 
Bactriana; and the other, the faction of Artabanus. 
He began by the latter. 

Artabanus had left seven sons, and a grea‘ number 
of partizans, who soon assembled to revenge his 
death. ‘These, and the adherents of Artaxerxes, 
fought a’ bloody battle, in which a great number of 
Persian nobles lost their lives. Artaxerxes having at 


aLib. xv. p. 735. A.M. 3531. Before J. C. 473. 
bIn Artax. p. 1011. *Ctes. c. xxx. 
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last entirely defeated his enemies, put to death all 
who had engaged in this conspiracy. He took an 
exemplary vengeance of those who were concerned 
in his father’s murder, and particularly of Mithridates 
the eunuch, who had betrayed him: he made him © 
suffer the punishment of the Troughs, which was exe- 
cuted in the following manner. ‘¢ He was laid on his 
back in’a kind of horse-trough, and strongly fastened 
to the four corners of it. Every part of him, except 
his head, his hands, and feet, which came out at 
holes made for that purpose, was covered with ano- 
ther trough. - In this horrid situation victuals were _ 
given him from time to time; and in case of his’ 
refusal to eat, they were forced down his throat: 
honey mixed with milk was given him to drink, and | 
all his face was smeared with it, which by that means 
attracted a numberless multitude of flies, especially as _ 
he was perpetually exposed to the scorching rays of 
the sun. The worms which bred in his excrements 
preyed upon his bowels. The criminal lived fifteen 
or twenty days in inexpressible torments. 

*Artaxerxes having crushed the faction of Artabanus, 
was powerful enough to send an army into Bactriana, 
which had declared in favour of his brother, but he - 
was not equally successful on this occasion. ‘The two 
armies engaging, Hystaspes stood his ground so well, 
that, if he did not gain the victory, he at least sus- 
tained no loss: so that both armies separated with | 
equal: success; and each retired to prepare for a — 
second battle. Artaxerxes having raised a greater 
army than his brother, and having besides the whole 
empire in his favour, defeated him ina second en- 
gagement, and entirely ruined his party. By this 
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- and substituted others on whom he could rely. He 





he secured to himself the quiet possession of || 
the empire. 

~ £'To maintain himself in the throne, he removed © 
from their employment all such governors of cities 
and provinces as he suspected of holding -a corres- 
pondence with either of the factions he had overcome, 


afterwards applied himself to reform the abuses and 
disorders which had crept into the government. By 

this wise conduct and zeal for the public good, he 
soon acquired great reputation and authority, together 
with the love of his subjects, the strongest support of 
sovereign power. 


Themistocles takes refuge with Artaxerxes. 


Accorpine to Thucydides, Themistocles fled to 
this prince in the beginning of his reign ;* but other 


authors, as Strabo, Plutarch, and Diodorus, fix this in- 


be 











-when he was very young, 


cident under Xerxes his predecessor. Dean Prideaux 
is of the latter opinion ; he likewise thinks, that the 
_Artaxerxes in question is the same who is called 
* Ahasuerus in Scripture, and who married Esther: 
but we suppose, with the learned Archbishop Usher, 
that it was Darius the son of Hystaspes who es- 
poused this illustrious Jewess. I have already de- 


__clared more than once that I would not engage in 


controversies of this kind; and therefore with regard 
to this flight of Themistocles into Persia, and the 
history of Esther, I shall follow the opinion of the 
learned Usher, my usual guide on these occasions. 

® We have seen that Themistocles had fled to 
Admetus, king of the Molossi, and had met with a 


_ gracious reception from him; but the Athenians and 


Lacedemonians would not suffer him to remain there 
in peace, and required that prince to deliver him up; 
threatening, in case of refusal, to carry their arms 
into hiscountry.. Admetus, who: was unwilling to draw 
such formidable enemies upon himself, and much 
more to deliyer up the man who had fled to him for 
refuge, informed him of the great danger to which he 
was “exposed, and favoured his flight. Themistocles 


went as far by land as Pydna, a ‘city of Macedonia, 


and there embarked on board a merchant ship which 
was bound to Ionia. None of the passengers knew 
him. A storm having carried this vessel near the 
island of Naxos, then besieged by the Athenians ; 
the imminent danger to which Themistocles was ex- 
posed, obliged him to discover himself to the pilot 
and master of the ship; after which, by entreaties 
and menaces, he forced them to sail tow ards Asia. 

»' Themistocles might on this occasion call to mind 
an expression which his father had made use of, 
x, in order to warn him to lay 
very little stress on the favour of the common people. 


They were then walking together in the harbour. 


: €Diod. I. xi. p. 54. 
€Thucyd. |. i. p. 90,91.  Plut. in Themist. p. 125, 127, Diod. 
LL xi. p. 42, 44. Corn. Nep. in Themist. c. vill. x. 
hPlut. in Themist. p. 112. 
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His father pointing to some rotten galleys that lay 


neglected on the strand, “ Look there,”. says he, 
“son, (pointing to them,) thus do the pcople treat 
their governors, when they can do them no farther 
service.’ 

He arrived at Cume, a city of Aolia in Asia Minor 
The king of Persia had set a price upon his head, anc 
promised two hundred f talents to any person’ Awhe 
should deliver him up. The whole coast was covered 
with people, who were watching for him. He fled 
to Age, a little city of Molig, where no one knew 


him except Nicogenes, at whose house he lodged. © 


He was the most wealthy man in that country, and 
very intimate with the lords of the Persian court. 
Themistocles was concealed some days in his house, 
till Nicogenes sent him, under a strong guard, to 
Susa, in one of those covered chariots in which the 
Persians, who were extremely jealous, used to carry 
their wives; those who carried him telling every 
body that they were carrying a young Greek lady to 
a courtier of great distinction. 

Being come to the Persian court, he waited upon 
the captain of the guards, and told him, that he was 
a Grecian by birth, and begged the king would admit 
him to audience, as he had matters of great import- 
ance to communicate to him. The officer informed 
him of a ceremony which he knew was offensive to 
some Greeks, but without which none were allowed 
to speak to the king: and this was, to fall prostrate 
before him. “ Our laws,” says he, “command us to 
honour the king in that manner, and to worship him 
as the living image of the immortal God, who main- 
tains and preserves all things.” Themistocles pro- 
mised to comply. Being admitted to audience, he 
fell on his face before the king, after the Persian 
manner; and afterwards rising up,, “Great king,” 
{says he by an interpreter, “1am Themistocles the 
Athenian, who having been banished by the Greeks, 
am come to your court in hopes of finding an asylam. 


I bave indeed brought many calamities on the Per- — 


sians; but, on the other side, I have done then: no 
less service, by the salutary advice I have given them 
more than once; and I am now able to do them more 
important services than ever. My life is in your 
hands. You may now exert your clemency, or dis-’ 
play your vengeance: by the former you will preserve 
your suppliant, and by. the latter you will destroy the 
greatest enemy of Greece.” 

The king made him no answer at this audience, 
though he was struck with admiration at his great 
sense and boldness; but history informs us, that in 
company of his friends, he congratulated himself 
«pon his good fortune, and considered ‘Themistocles’s 
arrival as a very great happiness ; that he implored 
his god Arimanius always to inspire his enemies with 
such thoughts, and to prompt them to banish and 
thus to deprive themselves of their most illustrious 





* A.M. 3531. Before J. C. 473. t $220,000, 
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but as forming a letter which he wrote to the king before he wae 
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personages. 
asleep, he started up three times through excess of 
Joy, and cried, “I have got Themistocles the Athe- 
nian!” 

The next morning at day-break, he sent for the 
greatest lords of his court, and commanded Themisto- 
cles to be brought before hi, who expected nothing 
but destruction ; especially after what one of his 
guards, upon hearing his name, had said to him the 
night before, even in the presence-chamber, just as 


. he had left the king, “ Thou serpent of Greece, thou 


compound of fraud and malice, the good genius of 
our prince brings thee hither!” However, the se- 
renity which appeared in the king’s face seemed to 
promise him a favourable reception. Themistocles 
was not mistaken; for the king began by making him 
a present of two hundred * talents, which sum he 


_ had promised to any one who should deliver him up; 


whieh consequently was his due, as Themistocles 
had brought him his head by surrendering himself to 
him. He afterwards desired him to give an account 
of the affairs of Greece. But as Themistocles could 
not express his thoughts to the king without the as- 
sistance of an interpreter, he desired time might be 
allowed him to learn the Persian tongue; hoping he 
then should be able to explain those things which he 
was desirous of communicating to him, better than 
he could by the aid of a third person. It is the same, 
‘says he, with the speech of a man, as with a piece of 
tapestry, which must be spread out and unfolded, to 
show the figures and beauty of the work. His re- 
quest being granted, Themistocles, in the space of 
twelve months, made so great a progress in the Per- 
sian language, that he spoke it with greater elegance 
than the Persians themselves, and consequently could 
converse with the king without the help of an inter- 
preter. This prince treated him with uncommon 
marks of friendship and esteem; he made him marry 
a lady descended frc.1 one of the noblest families in 
Persia; gave him a y.alace and an equipage suitable 
to it, and settled a noble pension on him. He used 


“to carry him abroad on his parties of hunting, and 


invited him to every banquet and entertainment; 
and sometimes conversed privately with him, so that 
the lords of the court grew jealous and uneasy upon 
that account. He even presented him to the prin- 
cesses, who honoured him with their esteem, and 
received his visits. It is observed, as a proof of the 
peculiar favour showed him, that by the king’s special 
order, ‘J‘hemistocles was darmitted to hear the lectures 
and discourses of the Magi, and was instructed by 
them in all the secrets of their philosophy. 

Another proof of his great influence is related? 
Demaratus of Sparta, who was then at court, being 
commanded by the king to ask any thing of him, he 
desired that he might be suffered to make his entry 
on horseback into the city of Sardis, with the royal 
tiara on his head: a ridiculous vanity! equally un- 
worthy of Grecian greatness, and the simplicity of 


~iDiod. 1. xi. p. 45. Plut. in Cim. p. 482, 483. A. M. 3533. 
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It is added, that when this king was || a Lacedemonian! The king, exieperaten at the ine 
solence of his demand, expressed his disgust in the - 


strongest terms, and seemed resolved not to pardon’ 
him; but Themistocles having interceded, the king | 
restored him to favour. 

In fine, the credit and influence of Themistocles 
was so great, that under the succeeding reigns, in 
which ‘the affairs of Persia were still more mixed 
with those of Greece, whenever the kings were de- 
sirous.of engaging. any Greek in their service, they 
used to declare expressly in their letters, that he 
should be in greater favour with them than Themis- 

tocles had been with king Artaxerxes. 

It is also said that Themistocles, when in his iaent 
flourishing condition in Persia, honoured and esteem- 
ed by all the world, who were emulous in making 
their court to him, said one day, when his table was 
covered magnificently: “ Children, we should have 
been ruined, if we had not been ruined.” 

But at last, as it was judged necessary for the king’s 
interest that ie hemistocles should reside in some city 
of Asia Minor, that he might be ready on any occa- 
sion which should present itself; he was accordingly « 


sent to Magnesia, situated on the Meander; and be- — 


sides the whole revenues of that city (which amount- 
ed to fifty t talents every year,) had those of Myus 
and Lampsacus assigned him for his maintenance. 
One of the cities was to furnish him with bread, 
another with wine, and a third with other provisions. 
Some authors add two more, viz. for his furniture 
and clothes. Such was the custom of the ancient 
kings of the East: instead of settling pensions on 
persons whom they rewarded, they gave them cities, 
and sometimes even provinces, which under the name 





of bread, wine, &c. were to furnish them abundantly 


with all things necessary for supporting, in a mag- 
nificent manner, their household establishment. The- 


mistocles lived for some years in Magnesia in the ~ 


utmost splendour, till he came to his end in the man- 
ner which will be related hereafter. _ 


SECT. III. Cimon begins to make a figure at Athens. 
His first achievements. A double victory gained over 
the Persians, near the river Eurymedon. Death of 
Thenustocles. Fic 


Tue Athenians having lost one of their most dis- 
tinguished citizens,’ as well as ablest generals, by 
the banishment of Themistocles, endeavoured to re- 
trieve that loss, by bestowing the command of the 
armies on Cimon, who was not inferior to him in 
merit. 


He spent his youth in such excesses as did him | 


no honour, and presaged no good with regard to his 
future conduct. * The example of this illustrious 
Athenian, who passed his juvenile years in so disso- 


lute a manner, and afterwards rose to so exalted a | 
pitch of glory, shows, that parents must not away? 


kPlut. in Cim. p. 480, 
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lesp aa a son, pee and Aaa: in his youth 

pecially when nature has endued him with genius, 
oodness of heart, generous inclinations, and an esteem 
a for persons of merit. Such was the character of Ci- 


mon, The ill reputation he had drawn upon him- 
elf having prejudiced the people against him, he 


t first was very ill received by them; and, being 
discouraged by this repulse, he resolved to lay aside 
all thoughts of concerning himself with public busi- 
“ness. But Aristides, perceiving through all his faults 
that he possessed many fine qualities, consoled him, 
Bers him with hope, pointed out the path he should 
~ take, instilled good principles into him, and did not a 
little contribute, by the excellent instructions he gave 
ees and the affection he expressed for him on all 
~ occasions, to make him the man he afterwards ap- 
_ peared. What more important service could he have 
~ done his country? 
' Plutarch observes, that after Cimon had laid aside 
his juvenile extravagancies, his conduct was in every 
respect great and noble: .and that he was not inferior 
to Miltiades in courage and intrepidity, nor to The- 
-mistocles in prudence and sense; but that he was 
_ more just and virtuous than either of them; and that, 
_ without being at all inferior to them in military ex- 
—cellence, he far surpassed them in the practice of the 
- moral virtues. 
__ It would be of great advantage to a state, if those 
_ who excel in particular professions would take plea- 
__ sure, and make it their duty, to fashion and instruct 
such youths as are remarkable for the pregnancy of 
their parts, and goodness of disposition. They would 
thereby have an opportunity of serving their country 
_even after their death; and of perpetuating, in the 
_ person of their pupils, a taste and inclination for true 
-merit, and the practice of the wisest maxims, 
The Athenians, a little after Themistocles had left 
_his country, having put to sea a fleet under the com- 
mand of Cimon the son of Miltiades, took Eion, on 
_ the banks of the Strymon, Amphipolis, and other places 
of Thrace; and as this was a‘very fruitful country, 
_ Cimon planted a colony in it, and sent ten thousand 
_ Athenians thither for that purpose. 
™'The fate of Eion is too singular to be omitted 
here. Boges * was governor of it under the king of 
Persia, ‘and acted with such zeal and fidelity for his 
sovereign, as have few examples. When besieged by 
Cimon and the Athenians, it was in his power to have 
¥ capitulated upon honourable terms, and to have 
retired to Asia with his family and all his effects. 
_ However, being persuaded he could not do this with 
honour, he resolved to die rather than surrender. 
The city was assaulted with the utmost fury, and he 
_ defended it with incredible bravery, Being at last in 
the utmost want of provisions, he threw from the 
walls into the river Strymon all the gold and silver 
in the place; then caused fire to be set to a pile, 
and having killed his wife, his children, and his whole 
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family, he threw them into ine midst of the flames, 
and afterwards rushed into them himself. Tne king 
of Persia could not but admire, and at the same time 
bewail, so surprising an example of generosity. The 
heathens, indeed, might give this name to what is 
rather savage ferocity and barbarity. 

Cimon made himself master also of the sised of 
Scyros, where he found the bones of Theseus, the 
son of Aigeus, who had fled from Athens to that city, 
and there ended his days. -An oracle had com- 
manded that search should be made after his bones. 
Cimon put them on board his galley, adorned them 
magnificently, and carried them to his native country, 
near eight hundred years after Theseus had left it. 
The people received them with the highest expres- 


-sions of joy; and, to perpetuate the remembrance of 


this event, they instituted games in which the tragic 
poets were to try their skill; and which became very 
famous, and contributed exceedingly to the improve- 
ment of the drama, by the wonderful emulation it 
excited among those, whose pieces were represented 
on the stage. 
man, having brought his first play on the stage, the 

archon, who presided at these games, observing there 

was a strong faction among the spectators, prevailed 

with Cimon and the rest of the generals his colleagues 

(who were ten in number, and chosen one out of each 

tribe,) to sit®as judges. The prize was adjudgéd to. 
Sophocles, which so deeply afflicted A’schylus, who 

till then had been considered the greatest dramatic 

poet, that Athens became insupportable to him, and 

he withdrew to Sicily, where he died. 

" The confederates had taken a great number of 
Barbarian prisoners in Sestus and Byzantium ; and, 
as a proof of the high regard they had for Cimon, . 
entreated him to distribute the booty. Accordingly 
Cimon placed all the captives (stark naked) on one 
side, and on the other all their riches and spoils. 
The allies complained of this partition as too unequal ; 


but Cimon giving them the choice, they immediately 


took the riches which had belonged to the Persians. 
and. left the prisoners, for the Athenians. Cimon 
therefore set out with his portion, and was considered 
very little qualified to settle the distribution of prizes : 
for the’ allies carried off a great number of chains, 
necklaces, and bracelets of gold; a large quantity of 
rich habits, and fine purple cloaks; whilst the Athe- 
nians had for their share only a multitude of human 
beings, quite naked, and unfit for labour. However, 
the relations and friends of these captives came soon 
after from Phrygia and Lydia, and purchased them 
all at a very high price; so that, with the money 
arising from their ransom, Cimon had enough to 
maintain his fleet four months, besides a great sum of 
money which was put into the public treasury ; not — 
to mention what he himself had for his own share. 
He afterwards used to take exceeding pleasure in 
relating this adventure to his friends. 


* Plutarch calls him Butis. Herodotus seems to place this his- 
tory under Xerxes ; butit is more probable that it happened unded 
Artaxerxes his successor. = 


For Sophocles, who was then a young _ ae 
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" He made the best use of his riches, as Georgias ]j 


the rhetorician has happily expressed it in few, but 
strong and elegant words. * Cimon,” says he, 
“amassed riches, only to use them; and he employed 
them so as to acquire esteem and honour.” We may 
here perceive (by the way) what was the scope and 
aim of the most exalted actions of the heathens; and 
with what justice Tertullian defined a pagan, how 
perfect soever he might appear, “a vain-glorious 
animal,” animal glorie. ‘The gardens and orchards 
of Cimon were always open, by his order, to the 
citizens in general ; who were allowed to gather what- 
ever fruits they pleased. His table was daily covered 
in a frugal but polite manner. It was entirely dif- 
ferent from those delicate and sumptuous tables, to 
which only a few persons of great distinction are 
admitted ; and which are covered merely to display 
-a vain magnificence or elegance of taste. That of 
Cimon was plain, but abundant; and all the poor 
citizens were received at it without distinction. In 
_thus banishing from his entertainments, whatever 
had the least air of ostentation and luxiry, he re- 
served to himself an inexhaustible fund, not only for 
the expenses of his house, but for the wants of his 
friends, his domestics, and a very great number of 
citizens; demonstrating by this conduct that he 
knew much better than most rich men the true use 
and value of riches. , 

He was always followed by some servants, who 
were ordered to slip privately a piece of money into 
the hands of such poor as they met, and to give 
clothes to those who. were in want of them. He often 
buried such persons as had not left money enough 


behind them to defray the expenses of their funeral; 


and what is worthy of admiration, and which Plutarch 
does not fail to observe, he did not act in this manner 
to gain credit among the people, nor to purchase 
their voices; since we find him, on all occasions, 


declaring for the contrary faction, that is, in favour. 


of such citizens as were most considerable for their 
wealth or authority. 
° Although he saw all the rest of the governors of 
his time enrich themselves by the plunder and op- 
pression of the public, he was always incorruptible ; 


and his hands were never stained with extortion, or. 


the smallest present: and he continued, during his 
whole life, not only to speak, but to do, gratuitously, 
and without the least view of interest, whatever he 
thought might be of advantage to the commonwealth. 

To a great number of other excellent qualities, Ci- 
mon united sound sense, extraordinary prudence, and 
a profound knowledge of the genius and characters 
of men. The allies, besides the sums of money in 
which each of them was taxed, were to furnish a 
certain number of men and ships. Several among 
them, who, ever since the retreat of Xerxes, were 
studious of nothing but their ease, and applied them- 

oPlut. in Cim. p. 484. Cornel. Nep. in Cim. c. iv. Athen, 
I, xii. p. 533. * 

°Plut. in Cim. p. 485. 
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selves entirely to the cultivation of their lands, in — 
order to free themselves from the toils and dangers 
of war, chose to furnish their quota in money rather 
than in men, and left to the Athenians the care of 
manning with soldiers and rowers the ships they were 
obliged to furnish. ‘The other generals, who had no 
forecast and penetration into the future, gave such of 
the allies as acted in this manner some uneasiness at 
first, and were for obliging them to observe the treaty 
literally. But Cimon, when in power, acted in a 
quite different manner, and suffered them to enjoy 
the tranquillity they chose; plainly perceiving that 
the allies, instead of being, as formerly, warlike in 
the field, would insensibly lose their martial spirit, — 
and be fit for nothing but husbandry and trade; 
whilst the Athenians, by exercising the oar, and 
having arms in their hands perpetually, would be 
more and more inured to the fatigues of war, and 
daily encrease in power. What Cimon had foreseen, 
happened; these very people purchased themselves 
masters at their own expense; so that they, who be- 
fore had been companions and allies, became in 
some measure the subjects and tributaries of the 
Athenians. \ 
P No Grecian general ever gave so great a blow to 
the pride and haughtiness of the Persian monarch as 
Cimon. After the Barbarians had been driven out 
of Greece, he did not give them time to take breath ; 
but sailed immediately after them with a fleet of up- 
wards of two hundred ships, took their strongest cities, 
and brought over all their allies; so that the king of 
Persia had not one soldier left in Asia, from lonia to 
Pamphylia. Still pursuing his point, he had the 
boldness to attack the enemy’s fleet, though much 
stronger than his own. It lay near the mouth of the 
river Eurymedon, and ‘consisted of three hundred and 
fifty sail of ships, supported by the land army on the 
coast. It was soon put to flight, and more than two 
hundred sail were taken, besides those that were sunk. 
A great number of the Persians had left their ships, 
and leaped into the sea, in order to join their land 
army, which lay on the shore. | It was very hazardous 
to attempt a descent in sight of the enemy, and to lead 
on troops, which were already fatigued by their late 
battle, against fresh forces much superior in number. 
However, Cimon, finding that the whole army was 
eager to engage the Barbarians, thought proper to 
take advantage of the ardour of the soldiers, who were 
greatly animated with their first success. Accordingly 
he t landed, and marched them directly against the 
Barbarians; who waited resolutely for their coming 
up, and sustained the first onset with much valour 
but, being at last obliged to give way, they fled. A 
great slaughter ensued, and an infinite number of 
prisoners and immensely rich spoils were taken. 
Cimon having, in one day, gained two victories, 
which almost equalled those of Salamis and Platewa, 
* @yoi roy Kipwva ra xonpata cracOa piv wc xowro. xpq}00a8 E 
Of we TYL@TO. ; 
t We do not find that the ancients made use of long boats in — 


making a landing; the reason of which perhaps was, that as their gale — 
leys were flat-bottomed, they ran them ashore without any difficulty, _ 
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Ros ah sailed out to meet a Scinoreekon of 
ghty-four. Phenician ships, which were coming 
_ from Cyprus to join the Persian fleet, and knew no- 
‘thing of what had passed. hey were all either 
taken or sunk, and most of the soldiers were killed 
__or drowned. 
Cimon, after these glorious exploits, returned in 
triumph to Athens; and employed part of the spoils 
4 in fortifying the harbour, and in beautifying the city. 
_ The riches “which a general amasses in the field, are 
applied to the noblest uses when they are disposed 
: pest in this manner; and reflect infinitely greater ho- 
nour upon him, than if he expended them in build- 
ing magnificent palaces for himself, which must one 
time or other devolve to strangers; whereas works, 
built for public use, are his property, in some mea- 
sure, for ever, and transmit his name to the latest 
_ posterity. 4 {t is well known that such embellish- 
nents inacity give infinite pleasure to the people, 
__ who are always struck with works of this kind; and 
: ents, as Plutarch observes in the life of Cimon, is one 
of the surest, and, at the same time, the most lawful 
_ methods of acquiring their friendship and esteem, 
Z __* The year following, this general sailed towards 
_ the Hellespont; and having driven the Persians out 
~ of the Thracian Chersonesus, of which they had made 
ws themselves masters, he conquered it in the name of 
the Athenians, though he himself had more right to 
z it, as Miltiades his father had been its sovereign. 
- He afterwards attacked the people of the island of 
Thasus, who had revolted from the Athenians, and 
defeated their fleet. They maintained their’ revolt 
c with an almost unparalleled obstinacy and fury. 
bi, ® As if they had been in arms against the most cruel 
and barbarous enemies, from whom they had the 
i worst of evils to fear, they made a law, that the first 
man who should only mention the concluding of a 
"treaty with the Athenians, should be put to death. 
_The siege was carried on three years, during which 
the inhabitants suffered all the calamities of war with 
_-the same obstinacy. ‘The women were no less in- 
- flexible than the men; for, when the besieged 
_ wanted ropes for their military engines, all the wo- 
~ men cut off their hair with the greatest readiness, 
Y and applied it to that purpose. The city being re- 
_duced to the utmost distress by famine, which daily 
swept away a great number of the inhabitants, Hege- 
s, torides a Thasian, deeply afflicted with seeing such 
multitudes of his fellow-citizens perish, resolutely 
_ determined to sacrifice his life for the preservation 
of his country. Accordingly he put a halter round 
__ his neck, and presenting himself to the assembly, 
_ *Countrymen,” says he, “do with me as you please, 
__and do not spare me if you judge proper; but let my 
death save the rest of the people, and prevail with 
you to abolish the cruel law you have enacted, so 
contrary to your welfare.” 
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“with these words, abolished the Jaw, but would not 


suffer it to cost so generous a citizen his life. ‘They 
surrendered themselves to the Athenians, who spared 


their lives, and only dismantled their city. 


After Cimon: had landed his troops on the shore 
opposite to Thrace, he seized on all the gold mines 
in that quarter, and subdued every part of the coun- 
try as far as Macedonia. He might have attempted 
the conquest of that kingdom; and, in all probability, 
could have easily possessed himself of part of it, had 
he thought fit to improve the opportunity. And in- 
deed, for his neglect in this point, on his return to 
Athens, he was prosecuted, as having been bribed by 
the money of the Macedonians, and of Alexander | 
their king. But Cimon had: a soul superior | to all 
temptations of that kind, and proved his i innocence 
in the clearest light. 

“wiPhe conquests of Cimon and the power of the 
Athenians, which increased every day, gave Arta- 
xerxes great uneasiness. To prevent the conse- 
quences, he resolved to send Themistocles into At- 
tica with a great army, and accordingly proposed it 
to him. 

Themistocles was in great perplexity on this occa- 
sion. On one side, the remembrance of the favours 
which the king had heaped upon him; the positive 
assurances he had given that monarch, to serve him 
with the utmost zeal on all oceasions; the urgency 
of the king, who claimed his promise; all these con- 
siderations would not permit him to refuse the com- 
mission. On the other side, the love of his country, 
which the injustice and ill-treatment of his fellow- 
citizens could not banish from his mind; his strong 
reluctance to sully the glory of his former laurels and 
mighty achievements by so ignominious a step; per- 
haps too, the fear of being unsuccessful in a war, in 
which he should be opposed by excellent generals, 
and particularly by Cimon, who hitherto had been as 
successful as valiant ; these different reflections would 
not suffer him to declare against his country, in an 
enterprise which, whether suceessfal or not, could 
not but reflect shame on himself. 

To rid himself at once of all these inward strug- 
gles, he resolved to put * an end to es as the 
only method he could devise not to be wanting in 
the duty which he owed his country, nor to the pro- 
mises he had made the prince. He therefore pre- 
pared a solemn: sacrifice, to which he invited all his 
friends; when, after embracing them all, and taking 
a last farewell of them, he drank bul!’s blowd, or, ac- 
cording to others, swallowed a dose of poison 5 and 
died in this manner at Magnesia, aged threese ore and 
five years, the greatest part of which he had spent 
either in the government of the republie, or the com- 
mand of the armies. * When the king was told the 
cause.and manner of his death, he esteemed and ad- 
mired him still more, and eonaned his favour to his 
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-‘Vbhemistocles. 


friends and domestic3. But the unexpected ‘leah of 
Themistocles proved an obstacle to the design that 
he meditated, of attacking the Greeks. The Magne- 
sians erected a splendid monument to the memory of 
that general in the public square, and granted pe- 
culiar privileges. and honours to his descendants. 
They continued to enjoy them in Plutarch’s. time, 
that is, near six hundred years after, and his tomb 
was still standing. 

y Atticus, in the beautiful dialogue of Cicero, en- 


titled Brutus, refutes, in an agreeable and ingenious 


manner, the tragical end which some writers ascribe 
to Themistocles, as related above; pretending that 


the whole is a fiction, invented by rhetoricians, who, 


on the bare rumour that this great man died by poi- 


son, had of themselves added all the other particu- 


lars to embellish the story, which otherwise would 
have been very dry and uninteresting. He appeals 
for this to Thucydides, that judicious historian, who 
“was an Athenian, and almost contemporary with 
This author indeed owns, that a re- 
port had prevailed, that this general had poisoned 
himself; however, his opinion was, that he died a 
natural death, and that his friends conveyed his 
bones secretly to Athens, where, in * Pausanias’s time, 
his mausoleum, was standing near the great harbour. 
This account seems much more probable than the 
other. 

Themistocles was certainly one eof the greatest men 
that Greece ever produced. He had a great soul, 
and invincible courage, which was even inflamed by 
danger; he was fired with an incredible thirst for 


glory, which sometimes his patriotism would temper 


and allay, but which sometimes carried him too far ;* 
_ his presence of mind was such, that it immediately 
suggested whatever course it was most necessary to 
pursue: in fine, he hada sagacity and penetration 
that revealed to him, in the clearest light, the most 
secret designs of his enemies; and caused him to 
adopt long beforehand. the several measures which 
were requisite to disconcert them, and inspired him 
with great, noble, bold, extensive views with regard 
to the honour of his country. The most pesetitial 
qualities of the heart were, however, wanting in him; 
I mean probity, sincerity, equity, and good faith: nor 
was he altogether free from suspicions of avarice, 
which is a great blemish in the character of a states- 
man. 

2 Nevertheless, a noble sentiment as well as action 
is related of him, which speaks a great and disinter- 
ested soul. ¢ “ His daughter being asked of him in 
marriage, he preferred an honest poor man to a rich 


_ one of an indifferent character; and gave for his 


reason, ‘ That in the choice of a son-in-law, he woul:! 
much rather have merit without riches, than riches 
without merit.’ ” 
y Brut. n. 42, 43 z Lib. i. p. 1. 
bThucyd. |. i. p. 68, & 71, 72. Ctes. c. 32—35. Diod. 1. xi. 
p- 5459. A. M. 3544. Before J. C. 460. 


* « De instantibus, ut ait Thucydides, verissime judicabat, et 
de fututis callidissimé conjiciebat.””.—Of the present, as says Thu- 


@Plut. in Themist. p. 121. 


. eydides, he judged most accurately ; and of the future, he divined 


most shrewdly. Corn. Nep. in Themist. c. i. 
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SECT. Ie. The repoll of the Egpenn aint Per : 
sid, supported by the A thenians. ag ee he 


Tue Egyptians, > in the mean time, to free them! 
selves from a foreign yoke which was insupportable — 
to them, revolted from Artaxerxes, and made Ina-— 
rus, prince of the Libyans, their king. They. called 
in,to their assistance the Athenians; who having at 
that time a fleet of two hundred ships at the island — 
of Cyprus, accepted the invitation with pleasure, and — 
immediately set sail for Egypt; judging this a very 
favourable opportunity to weaken the power of the 
Persians, by driving them out of so great a king- 
dom. 

Advice being brought to Artaxerxes of this revolt 
he raised an army of three hundred thousand men, 
and resolved to march in person against the rebels. 
But his friends advising him not to venture himself. 
in that expedition, he gave the command of it to ~ 
Achamenes, one of his brothers. The latter being 
arrived in Egypt, encamped his great army on the 
banks of the Nile. During this interval, the Athe- 
nians having defeated the Persian fleet, and either 
destroyed or taken fifty of their ships, went up that 
river; landed their forces under the command of 
Charitimis their general ; and, having joined Inarus” 
and his Egyptians, they charged Achemenes, and 
defeated him in a great battle, in which that Persian 
general and a hundred thousand of his soldiers were 
slain.. Those who escaped fled to Memphis, whither 
the conquerors pursued them, and immediately made - 
themselves masters of two quarters of the city: but — 
the Persians having fortified themselves in the third, 
called the white wall, which was the largest and_ 
strongest of the three, they were besieged in it near 
three years, during which they made a most vigo. 
rous defence, till they were at last delivered by the 
forces sent to their aid. 

Artaxerxes, hearing of the defeat of his army, |] and 
how much the Athenians had contributed to it, in’ 
order to make a diversion of their forces, and hinder 
them from acting against him, sent ambassadors to 
the Lacedzemonians, with a large sum of money, to 
engage them to proclaim war against'the Athenians. 
But the Lacedemonians having rejected the offer, 
their refusal did not abate his ardour; and accord- 
ingly he gave Megabyzus and Artabazus the com- 
mand of the forces destined against Egypt.6 These 
generals immediately raised an army of three hundred 
thousand men in Cilicia and Phoenicia. They were 
obliged to wait till the fleet was equipped, which was 
not till the next year.** Artabazus then took upon 
him the command of it, and sailed towards the Nile; 
whilst Megabyzus, at the head of the land army, 
marched towards Memphis. He raised the siege ot 
that city, and afterwards fought Inarus. All the 

‘« Themistocles, cum consuleretur utrim bono viro pauperi, 
an minis probato diviti filiam collocaret: Eco vERO, equi MAS.O 
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ces on hath ae were ear in this battle, in 
which Inarus was age defeated ; but the Egyp- 


~ After the defeat, Negras though Senda’ by Mega- 
_ byzus, retreated with the Athenians, and such Egyp- 
tians as were willing to follow him; and reached 

















_ Byblos, a city in the island of Prosopitis, which is 
surrounded by two arms of the Nile, both of which 
= are navigable. The Athenians ran their fleet into 
one of these arms, where it was secured from the 
9 attacks of the enemy, and held out a siege of a year 
2 and a half in this island. 
~ After the battle, all the rest of Egypt submitted to 
the conqueror, and was re-united to the empire of 
_ Artaxerxes; except Amyrteus, who had still a small 
Party in the fens, where he long’ supported himself, 
through the difficulty the Persians found in penetra- 
ting far enough to reduce him. 
E The siege of Prosopitis was still carrying on.* 
F The Persians, finding that they made no progress by 
the usual methods of attack, because they had to deal 
: 2 with persons who were not deficient either in courage 
or skill to defend themselves, had recourse to an ex- 
¥ ee expedient, which soon produced what 
force had not been able to effect. They turned the 
course, by different canals, of that arm of the Nile 
in which the Athenians lay, and by that means 
opened themselves a passage for their whole army 
- to enter the island. Inarus seeing that all was lost, 
capitulated with Megabyzus for himself, for all his 
- Egyptians, and about fifty Athenians, and surrendered 
_ upon condition that their lives should be spared. The 
- remainder of the auxiliary forces, which formed a 
Body of six hundred thousand men, resolved to hold 
_ out Jonger; and for this purpose they set fire to their 
ships, and drawing up in order of battle, determined 
a to die sword in hand, and sell their lives as dear as 
a4 _ they could; in imitation of the Lacedemonians, who 
_ refused to yield, and were all cut to pieces at Ther- 






& mopylz. The ‘Persians, hearing they had taken so 
_ desperate a resolution, did not think ‘it advisable to 
attack them. A peace was therefore offered them, 
a with a promise that they should all be permitted to 
leave Egypt, and have free passage to their native 
country either by sea or land. ‘They accepted these 
_ conditions, put the conquerors in possession of Byblos 
and of the whole island, and went by land to Cyrene, 
_ where they embarked for Greece: but most of the 
soldiers who served in this expedition, perished 











This was not the only loss the Athenians sus- 
tained on this occasion. Another fleet of fifty ships, 
~~hich they sent to the aid of their besieged country- 
men, sailed up one of the arms of the Nile (just after 
he Athenians had surrendered) to disengage them, 
.0t knowing what had happened. But the instant 
hey: entered, the Persian fleet, which kept out at sea, 
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_ bim te return to his allegiance. 


followed them and attacked their rear, whilst tee 
army discharged showers of darts upon them from the 
banks of the river; only a few ships escaped, which — 
opened themselves a way through the enemy’s fleet, 
and the rest were lost. 
ried on by the Athenians for six years in Egypt; which | 
kingdom was now united again to the Persian empire, 

and continued so during the rest of the reign of 

Artaxerxes, of which this is the twentieth year.f But 
the prisoners who were takefh in this war met with 

a most unhappy fate. 


SECT. V. Inarus 1s delivered up to the king’s mother, 
contrary to the articles of the treaty. The affliction 
of Megabyzus. who revow. 


ArTaxerxeEs,° after having for five years refused to 
gratify the request of his mother, who daily impor- 
tuned him to put Inarus and the Athenians who had 
been taken with him into her hands, in order that 
she might sacrifice them to the manes of Achemenes — 
her son, at last yielded to her solicitations. But how 


blind, how barbarously weak, must this king have — : 


been, to break through the most solemn engagements: 
merely through complaisance; who, deaf to remorse, 
violated the law of nations, solely to avoid offending _ 
a most unjust mother. d This inhuman princess, 
without regard to the faith of the treaty, caused 
Inarus to be crucified, and beheaded all the rest. 


Megabyzus was in the ” deepest affliction on that ac- 


count; for as he promised that no injury should be 
done them, the dishonour reflected principally on 
him. He therefore left the court, and withdrew to. 
Syria, of which he was governor; and his discontent 
was so great, that he raised an so and revolted _ 
openly. 

The king sent Osiris,t one of the greatest lords. $ 
of the court, against him with an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men. 
wounded him, took him prisoner, and put his army 
to flight. Artaxerxes sending to demand Osiris, 
Megabyzus generously dismissed him, as soon as his 
wounds were cured. 








against him, the command of which he gave to coe 


Menostanes, son to Artarius the king’s brother, and > 
governor of Babylon. ‘This general was not more 
fortunate than the former. He also was defeated and 
put to flight, and Megabyzus gained a victory as sig- 
nal as the former. 

Artaxerxes, finding he could not reduce him 1 y 
force of arms, sent his brother Artarius, and Amyt 
his sister, who was the wife of Megabyzus, with se- 
veral other persons of the first quality, to persuade 
They succeeded in 
their negociation; the king” pardoned him, and he 
returned to court. 
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Thus ended the fatal war car- as 





Megabyzus engaged Osiris, 
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hurled adart at the lion, which killed him. But 
Artaxerxes, upon pretence that he had affronted him, 
in darting at the lion first, commanded Megabyzus’s 


head to be struck off. Amytis the king’s sister, and 
_Amestris his mother, with the greatest difficulty pre- 


vailed upon the king to change this sentence into 


ae perpetual banishment. Megabyzus was therefore sent 


to Cyrta, a city on the Red Sea, and condemned to 


end his days there: however, five years after, dis- 


guising himself like a leper, he made his escape and 


_ returned to Susa; where, by the assistance of his 


wife and mother-in-law, he was restored to favour, 
and continued so till his death, which happened some 


years after, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
__ Megabyzus was extremely regretted by the king and 








the whole court. 
_ abilities in the kingdom, and at the same time the 
__ best general. 


beast they were pursuing before him. 
be so weak? and is this placing the point of honour 


furnishes us with many instances of this kind. 
apt to believe, from some expressions of © Plutarch, 
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He was a man of the greatest 


Artaxerxes owed both his crown and 


life to him; * but it is of dangerous consequence for 


a subject, when his sovereign is under too many obli- 


gations to him. This was the cause of all the mis- 


fortunes of Megabyzus. 


It is surprising that so judicious a prince as Ar- 


2 _ taxerxes should have been so imprudent, as to be fired 
with jealousy against a nobleman of his ‘conrt, merely 


, he had ecunded the 


because, in a party of hunting 
Can any thing 


in a manner worthy of a king? Nevertheless, history 


that Artaxerxes was ashamed of the wild fury to 
which this false delicacy had raised him; and that 
he made some kind of public atonement for it<-ton, 


according to this author, he published a decree, im- 


porting, that any man who was hunting with the 
king, should be allowed to throw his javelin first at 
the beast, if opportunity should offer; and he, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, was the first Persian monarch who 
granted such a permission. 


Artaxerxes sends Ezra, and afterwards 
Nehemiah to Jerusalem. 


SECT. VI. 


Berore I proceed in the history of the Persians 
and Greeks, J shall relate, in a few words, what events 


happened among the people of God, during the first 


twenty years of Artaxerxes ; which is an essential 
part of the history of that prince. 

‘In the seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes,} 
Ezra obtained of the king and hig seven counsellors 
an ample commission, empowering him to return to 


. ‘Due day as they were hunting, a lion, raising him- } eadien with a eae ae as woul follow hi 
Me “ on his hinder feet, was going to rush upon the 
king, when Megabyzus, seeing the danger he was in, 
-and fired with zeal and affection for his sovereign, 
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thither, in order to re-establis), the Jewish govern= : 


ment and religion, and to regulate both agreeably to” 
their own laws. Ezra was descended from Seraiah, 
who was high-priest of Jerusalem at the time whee 
it was destroyed by Nabuchodonosor, and was put to — 
death by his command. Ezra was a very learned 
and pious man, and was chiefly distinguished from — 
the rest of the Jews by his great knowledge in the 
Scriptures; on account of which it is said of him 
That “ & he was very ready in the law of Moses that — 
was given by the God of Israel.” He set out from 
Babylon with the gifts and offerings which the king, 
his courtiers, and such Israelites as had staid in Ba- — 
bylon, had put into his hands for the service of the 
temple, and which he gave to the priests upon his 
arrival at Jerusalem. It appears by the commission 
which Artaxerxes gave him, that this prince had a © 
high veneration for the God of Israel; since, in com- 
manding his officers to furnish the Jews with all — 
things necessary for their worship, he adds, “" Let 
all things be performed after the law of God diligent- 
ly, unto the most high God, that wrath come not 
upon the kingdom of the king and his son.” ‘This, 
commission empowered him to settle the religion and 
government of the Jews, pursuant to: the law of | 





Moses; to appoint magistrates and. judges to punish 


evil doers, not. only by imprisoning their persons and — 


confiscating their possessions, but also by sending them — 
into banishment, and even sentencing them to death, 
according to the crimes they should commit. Such — 
was the power with which Ezra was invested, and 


which he exercised faithfully during thirteen years, — 


till Nehemiah brought a new commission from the 
Persian court. 
1 Nehemiah was also a Jew, of distinguished merit 


and piety, and one of the cup-bearers to king Arta- — 


xerxes. This was a very considerable employment | 
in the Persian court, because of the privilege annexed 
to it, of being often near the king’s person, and of — 
being allowed to speak to him in the most favourable 
moments. However, neither this exalted station, nor 
the settlement of his family in that land of captivity, . 
could obliterate from his mind the country of his 
ancestors, nor their religion: neither his love for the — 
one, nor his zeal for the other, were abated; and his 
heart was still in Zion. 
from Jerusalem having informed him of the sad state 
of that city, that its walls lay in ruin, its gates were 
burnt down, and the inhabitants thereby exposed to_ 
the insults of their enemies, and the scorn of their 
neighbours; the affliction of his brethren, and the 


Some Jews who were come — 


os 


dangers with which they were menaced, made such ~_ 
an impression on- his mind, as might. naturally be - * 


expected from one of his piety. One day as he was 
waiting upon the king, the latter observing an unu-— 





ePlut. in Apophthegm. p. 173. fWzra vii. &c. 
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‘sual air of melancholy in Nehemjah’s countenance . 
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da tenderness. of heart ‘rarely eae: in those of his 


: as most: shi ining Gnalitice, Nehemiah took this op- 
portunity to acquaint him with the calamitous state 


of his country; owned that to be the subject of his | 


grief; and humbly entreated that leave might be 
given him to go to Jerusalem, in order to repair its 
_ fortifications. The kings of Persia his predecessors 
had permitted the Jews to rebuild the temple, but 
hot the walls of Jerusalem. But Artaxerxes imme- 
diately caused a decree to be drawn up, that the 
walls and gates of Jerusalem should be rebuilt; and 
_ Nehemiah, as governor of Judea, was appointed to 
a pat this decree into execution. ‘The king, to do him 
_the greater honour, ordered a body of horse, com- 



















- thither. — He likewise wrote to all the governors of 
the provinces on this side the Euphrates, to give him 
all the assistance possible in forwarding the work for 
which he was sent. This pious Jew executed every 
_ part of his commission with increditle zeal and ac- 
_ tivity. 
_* jt is from this decree, enacted by Artaxerxes in 
- the twentieth year of his reign, for the rebuilding of 
_ the walls of Jerusalem, that we date the beginning 


- ‘ phecy of Daniel, after which the Messiah was to ap- 
pear, and to be put to death. 1 shall here insert the 
whole prophecy, but without giving the explication 
_ of it, as it may be found in other writers, and is not 
Pa part of this history. 

_ 1! Thou art greatly beloved, therefore understand 
_ the matter, and consider the vision. Seventy weeks 
are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy 
city, to finish the transgression, and to make an end 
of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and 
_ to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal up 
the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the Most 
Holy. Know therefore and understand, THaT From 
THE GOING FORTH OF THE COMMANDMENT TO RESTORE 
. AND TO BUILD JERUSALEM, unto the Messiah the Prince, 
zg shall be seven weeks, and three-score and two weeks: 
- the street shall be built again, and the wall, even in 
troublous times. And ies threescore and pao wecks 
shall Messiah be cut off, but not for himself: and 
_ the people of the prince that shall come, shall destroy 
_ the city and the sanctuary, and the end thereof shall 
be with a flood; and unto the end of the war deso- 
lations are determined. And he shall confirm the 
covenant with many for one week ; and in the midst 
_ of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the obla- 
tion to cease ; and for the overspreading of abomina- 
tions, he shall make it desolate, even until the con- 
_ summation, and that determined shall be poured upon 
the desolate.” 

™ When Ezra was in power, as his chief view was 
estore religion to its ancient purity, he arranged 
the books of Scripture in their proper order, revised 
- them all AeA carefully, collected the ancient docu- 


1 Ibid. 

















m Bossuet’s Universal History. 


d him ae cause ef it; a proof that this Paieeiech 


z _ manded by an officer of distinction, to escort him | 


of the seventy weeks mentioned in the famous pro- | 














ments relating to the people ‘of God, composed out 
of them the two books of Chronicles, and added the —__ 
history of his own times, which was ‘finished by Ne 
hemiah. With these books ends the long history 
which Moses had begun, and which the writers who | 
came after him continued in a regular series, till the 
repairing of Jerusalem. The rest of the sacred hiss 
tory is not written in that. uninterrupted order. | 
Whilst Ezra and Nehemiah were compiling the fatten 

part of that great work, Hérodotus, whom profane’ 
authors call the father of history, began to write. — 
Thus we find that the latest authors of the books of 
Scripture flourished about the same time with the 
first author of the Grecian history; and when his his- 
tory began, that of God’s people, to compute only _ 
from Abraham, included already fifteen centuries. 
Herodotus made no mention of the Jews in his his-- 
tory; for the Greeks desired to be informed of such~ 
nations only as were famous for their wars, their 
commerce and grandeur; so that, as Judea wasthen . 
but just rising from its ruins, it did not excite Be at- 3 
tention of that people. 





SECT. VII. Character of Pericles. The inched em=- ae 
ployed by - to gain the affection of the people. =e 


I now ae to Greece. Since the banishment of : 


| Themistocles, and the death of Aristides, (the exact 


time of which is not known,) two citizens, Cimon — 
and Pericles, divided all influence and authority in _ 
Athens. Pericles was much younger than Cimon, _ 
and of a quite different character. As he will make — 2: 
a very considerable figure in the following history, it 
is of importance to the reader to know who he was, 
in what manner he had been educated, and er a 
scheme and method of government. IS pcce 
" Pericles was descended, by the mother’s as well 
as the father’s side, from the greatest and most illus- _ a 
trious families of Athens. His father Xanthippus, who 
defeated at Mycale the king of Persia’s lieutenants, 
married Agarista, niece to Clisthenes, who expelled 
the Pisistratide, or descendants of Pisistratus the a 
tyrant, and established a popular government in 
Athens. ae 
Pericles had long prepared himself for the design 
he had formed of engaging in state affairs. He was” 
brought up under the most learned men of his age, 
and particularly Anaxagoras of Clazomene, surnamed. 
the Intelligence, from his being the first, as we are 
told, who ascribed human events, as well as the for-- 
mation and government of the universe, not tochance, 
like some philosophers, nor to a fatal necessity, but - 
to a superior intelligence, who disposed and governed 
all things with wisdom. ‘This tenet or opinion sub- 
sisted long before his time; but he perhaps set it in 
a stronger light than all others had done, and taught 
it methodically and from principles. Anaxagoras — 
thoroughly instructed his pupil in that part of philo-— 
sophy which relates to nature, and which is theres — 


» Plut. in vk. Pericl. p. 153—156, 
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“fore called * physics. 


hearts and minds of the people. 





and greatness of soul, which raised him above an in- 
finite number of vulgar prejudices and vain practices 


- generally observed in his time; which, in affairs of 


state and military enterprises, often disconcerted the 
wisest and most necessary measures, or defeated them 
by scrupulous delays, authorized and covered with 
the specious veil of religion. These were sometimes 
dreams or auguries, at other times dreadful phzno- 
mena, as eclipses of the sun or moon, or else omens 
and presages; not to mention the wild chimeras of 


judicial astrology. The knowledge of nature, free 


from the grovelling and weak superstition to which 
ignorance gives birth, inspired him, says: Plutarch, 
with a well-grounded piety towards the gods, attend- 


ed with a strength of mind that was immovable, and 


a calm hope of the blessings to be expected from 
them. Although he found infinite charms in this 
study, he did not however devote himself to it as a 


. philosopher, but as a statesman ; and he had so much 


power over himself (a every difficult thing) as to pre- 
scribe to himself limits in the pursuit of knowledge. 

But the talent which he cultivated with the great- 
est care, because he looked upon it as the most ne- 
cessary of all instruments to those who are desirous of 


conducting and governing the people, was eloquence. 


And indeed, those who possess this talent, in a free 
state like that of Athens, were sure of reigning in the 
assemblies, engrossing suffrages, determining affairs, 
and exercising a kind of absolute power over the 
He therefore made 
this his chief object, and the mark to which all: his 
other improvements, as well as whatsoever he had 
learnt from Anaxagoras, were directed ; { “ suffusing,” 
to borrow Plutarch’s expression, “ over the study of 
philosophy, the dye of rhetoric ;” the meaning of 
which is, that Pericles, to embellish and adorn his 


' discourse, heightened the ‘strength and solidity of rea- 


soning with the colouring and graces of eloquence. 
He had no cause to repent having bestowed so 


_much time on this study, for his success far exceeded 


his utmost hopes. {The poets, his contemporaries, 


used to say, “ that he lightened, thundered, and agi- 


tated all Greece ;” so powerful was his eloquence. 
He had the art of uniting beauty with strength; and 
Cicero observes, ||“ that at the very time he opposed 
the inclinations and desires of the Athenians, he had 
the art to make even severity itself, and the kind of 
harshness with which he spoke against the flatterers 
of the people, both popular and pleasing. The comic 
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This study gave hima strength |] writers said, that the goddess of persuasion resided is 


in his lips; and that his eloquence was so powerful, 





that it left as it were a sting in the minds of all who : 


heard him.” Thucydides, § his rival and adversary, — 


being one day asked, whether he or Pericles was the 


best wrestler: “‘ Whenever,” says he, “I have given 
him a fall, he affirms the contrary, in such strong and 
forcible terms, that he persuades all the spectators 
that I did not throw him, though they themselves saw 
him on the ground.”- Nor was he less prudent and 
reserved than strong and vehement in hig speeches ; 
and it is related, that he never spoke in public, till 
after he had besought the gods not to suffer any ex- - 
pression to drop from him, either incongruous to his 
subject, or offensive to the people. 
was to appear in the assembly, before he came out of 
his house he used to say to himself; ‘“ Remember, 
Pericles, that thou art going to speak to men born in 
the arms of liberty; to Greeks, to Athenians.” 

The uncommon endeavours which Pericles, ac- 
cording to historians, used, in order to improve his 
mind by the study of the sciences, and to attain per- 
fection in eloquence, are an excellent lesson to such — 
persons as are one day to fill the important offices of 
state ; anda just censure of ** those, who, disregarding 
whatever is called study and learning, bring inte 
those employments (upon which they enter without 
knowledge or experience) nothing but a ridiculous 
self-sufficiency, and a rash boldness in deciding. 
P Plutarch, in a treatise where he shows, that it is to 
statesmen that a philosopher ought chiefly to attach 
himself preferably to any other class of men, (because, 
in instructing them, he at the same time teaches 
whole cities and republics,) verifies his assertion from _ 
the example of the greatest men both of Greece and 
Italy, who derived this help from philosophy. Pe- 
ricles, of whom we now write, was taught by Anaxa- 
goras; Dion of Syracuse by Plato; many princes of 
Italy by Pythagoras: Cato, the famous censor, tra- 


velled to the place where Athenodorus lived, for the fe 


same purpose ; and lastly, the famous Scipio, the de-— 
stroyer of Carthage, always kept Panztius the philo- 
sopher near his person. . 

One of the chief endeavours of Pericles also was, 
to study thorougbly the genius and disposition of the 
Athenians; that he might discover the secret springs 
which were to be employed in order to set them in 
motion, and the manner in which it was proper to 
act for acquiring their confidence; ff for it was in 
that principally that the great men among the an- 





° Plut. in. Symp. liv. 3. p. 620. P -Plut. p. Vile 

* The ancients, under this name, comprehended what we call 
physics and metaphysics ; the latter of which implies the knowledge 
of spiritual things, as God and spirits ; and the former, that of bodies. 

t Bady rf pnropiucn Thy dusiooyeay O70 yLopEvoc. f 

¢ “* Ab Aristophane poeta fulgurare, tonare, permiscere Greciam 
diztus est.” Cic. in Orat.n. 29. ] 

| “¢ Quid Pericles? De cujus dicendi copia sic accepimus, ut, 
cum contra yoluntatem Atheniensium loqueretur pro salute patriz, 
severius tamen id ipsum, quod ille contra populares homines diceret, 
populare omnilus et jucundum videretur: cujus in labris veteres 
comici—leporem habitdsse dixerunt: tantamque vim in eo fuisse, 
at in eorum mentibus, qui audissent, quasi aculeos quosdam relin- 
queret.” Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 138. 

§ Not the historian. 


» 


® Whenever he- 


** ¢¢ Nunc contra plerique ad honores adipiscendos, et adremp. _ 


gerendam, nudi veniunt et inermes, nulla cognitione rerum, nulla 
scientia ornati.?> On the other hand, most persons come, to the 
attainment of honours and the management of the republic, void 


and destitute ; endued with no knowledge of affairs, and no learn- : 


ing. Cic. lib. iii. de Orat. n. 136. 


‘++ “ Olim noscenda vulgi natura, et quibus modis temperanter_ = 


haberetur: senatusque et optimatium ingenia qui maximé perdi- __ 


dicerant, callidi temporum et sapientes habebantur.”” Formerly — 
the temper of the common people was to be learned, and the me- 
thods by which they might be moderated: and those, who most 
thoroughly studied the disposition of the senate and nobility, were 


esteemed skilled in the times and wisé. Tacit. Annal. lib. iv. — 


cap. 33. ' : fiat 




























ients used to make their skill and politics consist. 
_ He found, by the reflections he had made on the se- 
- veral transactions of his time, that the predominant 
passions of this people were, a violent aversion to 
_ tyranny, and a strong love of liberty ; which inspired 
_them with sentiments of fear, jealousy, and suspicion, 
of all such citizens as were too conspicuous by their 
birth, their personal merit, their own credit and au- 
thority, or that of their friends. He not only was 
very like Pisistratus, with regard to the sweetness of 
_ his voice and fluency of expression, but he also 
__ resembled him very much in his features, and his 
whole air and manner; and he observed, that the 
oldest of the Athenians who had seen the tyrant, 
- were prodigiously struck at the resemblance. Be- 
sides, he was very rich, was descended from an illus- 
trious family, and had very powerful friends. To 
prevent, therefore, being obnoxious to the suspicion 
and jealousy of the people, he at first shunned public 
business, which required a constant attendance in the 
city; and was solely intent upon distinguishing him- 
self in war and dangers. 

But when he saw Aristides dead, Themistocles 
banished, and Cimon engaged almost continually in 
__ foreign wars, and absent from Greece; he began to 
appear in public with greater confidence than before, 
and entirely devoted himself to the party of the 
people: not out of inclination, for he was far from 
affecting popular power; but, to remove all suspicions 
of his aspiring to the tyranny, and still more, to raise 
__ a strong bulwark against the influence and authority 
of Cimon, who had joined with the nobles. 

At the same time, he quite changed his conduct 
and way of life; and assumed, in all things, the 
character of a statesman, wholly busied in affairs of 
government, and entirely devoted to the service of 
his country. He was never seen in the streets, ex- 
cept when he was going either to the assembly of 
__ the people, or to the council. He ona sudden left 
off going to banquets, assemblies, and other diver- 
_ sions of that kind which he had used to frequent; 
_ and during many years that he had presided in the 





a with his friends, except once at the nuptials of a near 
relation. 

4 He * knew that the people, who are naturally 
fickle and inconstant, commonly disregard those who 
are always in their sight ; and that too strong a desire 
_ to please them, grows at last tiresome and importu- 
nate; and it was observed that such a behaviour was 
very prejudicial to Themistocles. To avoid this 
error, he used to go very rarely to the assemblies ; 
-and never appeared before the people but at intervals, 
- in order to make himself desired; and to preserve 

such an ascendancy over their minds as might be al- 


ee 








Pe 4 Plut. de sui laude, p. 441. 

Put. de ger. rep. p. 811. *Plut. in Pericl, p, 156. 

___-* Ista nostra assiduitas, Servi, nescis quantum interdum afferat 

-hominibns fastidii, quantum. satietatis Utrique nostrum deside- 

~ fium nihil obfuisset.”\—You are ignorant, Servius, how much dis- 

gust, how much satiety this aseiduity of ours excites in men ;—To 
f them our regret is no remedy. Cic. pro Mur. n. 21. 
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administration, he was never seen to go to supper 
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ways new, and not worn and in a manner withered 
by an over-assiduity ; wisely reserving himself for 
great and important occasions. *'Hence it was said _ 
that he ‘imitated Jupiter, who, in the government —— 
of the world, according to some philosophers, busied __ 
himself in great events alone; and left the direction _ 
of those of less importance to subordinate deities. 
And indeed, Pericles used to transact all petty affairs 
by his friends, and by certain orators that were en- 
tirely devoted to him; among whom was Ephialtes. 
* Pericles employed his whole industry and applica- 
tion to gain the favour and esteem of the people, in 
order to counterbalance the fame and influence of 
Cimon. However, he could not equal the magnifi- 
cence and liberality of his rival, whose immense riches 
gave him an opportunity of bestowing such largesses ~_ 
as appear to us almost incredible, so much do they _ 
differ from our customs in that respect. Finding it 
impossible for him to rival Cimon in this particular, _ 
he had recourse to another expedient, (in order te 
gain the love of the populace,) no less effectual per. 
haps, but certainly not so legitimate and honourable. 
He was the first who caused the conquered lands to __ 
be divided among the citizens; who distributed among __ 
them the public revenues for the expense of their 
games and shows, and annexed pensions to all publie 
employments; so that certain sums were bestowed on 
them regularly, as well to procure them a place atthe 
games, as for their attendance in the courts of justice, __ 
and the public assemblies. It is impossible tosay 
how fatal this unhappy policy was to the republic, __ 
and how many evils it drew after it. For these new 
regulations, besides draining the public treasury, gave 
the people a fondness for expense, and a dissolute __ 
turn of mind; whereas they before were sober and 
modest, and contented themselves with getting a 
livelihood by their sweat and labour. | oa ea 
“ By t such arts as these Pericles had gained so 
great an ascendancy over the minds of the people, that 
he may be said to have attained a monarchical power 
under a republican form of government; moulding 
the citizens into what shape he pleased, and presiding __ 
with unlimited authority in all their assemblies.” 
And indeed, Valerius Maximus makes “scarce any 
other difference between Pisistratus and Pericles,than 
that the one exercised a tyrannical power by force of 
arms, and the other by the strength of his eloquence, 
in which he had made a very great progress under 
Anaxagoras.” ree eee 
This credit and authority, enormous as it was, — 
could not yet restrain the comic writers from throw-. 
ing out against him many severe strokes of satire in 
the theatres; and it does not appear that any of the 
poets who censured Pericles with so much boldness, 
were ever punished, or even called to account for it 


t “Pericles felicissimis nature incrementis, sub Anaxagora 
preceptore summo studio perpolitus et instructus, liberis Athena- 
rum cervicibus jugum servitutis imposuit: egit enim ille urbem et 
versavit arbitrio suo Quid inter Pisistratum et Periclem intert- 
fuit, nisi*quod ille armatus, hic sine armis tyrannidem exercuit?™* 
Val. Max. 1, vill. c. 9, ; 








ae Thesmotheta, Basileus, nor Polemarch. 
different employments in the republic, which from 


: oy the people. Perhaps it was through Re hite and 
_ policy that he did not attempt to curb this licentious- 


ness of the stage, nor to silence the poets; that he 
might amuse and content the people by this vain 
shadow of liberty, and prevent their discovering that 
they really were enslaved. 
_* Pericles, the more to strengthen his own influence, 


engaged ina design no less hazardous than bold. He 
- resolved to weaken the authority of the tribunal of 
_he Areopagus, of which he was not a member, be- 


cause he had never been elected either * Archon, 
These were 


_ time immemorial had been given by Jot; and none 


but those who had behaved uprightly in them, were 
allowed a seat in the Areopagus. 


Pericles, taking 


_ advantage of Cimon’s absence, set Ephialtes, who was 


eS the ae of his will, at work clandestinely ; and 


at last succeeded in lessening the power of that illus- 


-— trious body, in which the chief strength of the nobility 
consisted. 


The people, emboldened and supported 


ES -by-so powerlul a faction, subverted all the fundamen- 


tal laws and ancient customs ; 
of the Areopagus the cognizance of the greater part 
of the causes that used to be brought before it, leaving 


took from the senate 


Be ett very few, and such only. as were of little conse- 








- SECT. VIM. 


_ quence; and made themselves absolute masters of all 
_ the tribunals. 


Cimon, on his return to Athens, was afflicted to see 


_ the dignity of the senate trampled under foot, and 
_ therefore set every engine at work to restore it to its 
_ pristine authority, and to revive the aristocracy, in 
the same form as it had been established under Clis- 
_ thenes. 


But now his enemies began to exclaim, and 
to excite the people against him ; reproaching him, 


among other things, for his strong attachment to the 
~ Lacedzemonians. 
room for this reproach, by his not paying sufficient 
_ regard to the Athenian delicacy: for, in speaking to 
~ them, he would for ever extol] Lacedamonia ; and 


Cimon had himself given some 


whenever he censured their conduct on any occasion, 


he used sto ery, “The Spartans do not act in this 
_ manner.” 
- the envy and hatred of his fellow-citizens; but an 


Such expressions as these drew upon him 


event, in which he nevertheless had no share, made 


him ite object of their utmost detestation. 


An earthquake in Sparta. Insurrection 
Seeds of division between the Athenians 
_Cimon is sent into banishment. 


of the Helots. 
and Spartans. 


Iw the fourth year of the reign of Archidamus," 


‘there happened the most dreadful earthquake in 
_ Sparta that had ever been known. 


In several places 


tPlut. in Peric]. p. 157. In Cim. p. 488. 
- uPjut in Cim. p. 488, 489.. iA. M. 3534, Before J. C. 470. 
* After some changes had been made in the form of the Athe- 


Bian government, the supreme authority was at last invested in 
_hine magistrates, 


called Archons, [Governors] who held their 
offices at first for ‘life, afterwards for ten years, and at last for one. 


The first was called Archon, by way of distinction, and gave his 











the oie was lege Peete up; ; Targets and 
other mountains were shaken to their foundations, 

many of their summits, being torn away, came tumbling 
down; and the whole city was laid in ruins, five 
houses only excepted. To heighten the calamity, the 
Helots, who were slaves to the Lacedzemonians, look-— 
ing upon this as a favourable opportunity to recover 
their liberty, flew up and down in every part of the 
city, to murder such as had escaped the earthquake : 


but finding them under arms, and drawn up in order | 
of. battle, by the prudent foresight of Archidamus, — 


who had assembled them round him, they retired into 
the neighbouring cities, and commenced that very day 
open war; having entered into alliance with several 
of the neighbouring nations, and being strengthened — 
by the Messenians, who at that time were engaged in 
a war with the Spartans. 

The Lacedemonians in this extremity sent to 
Athens to implore succours; but this was opposed by 
Ephialtes, who declared that it would be no way 
advisable to assist them, nor to rebuild a city that was 
the rival of Athens, which, he said, ought to be left 
in its ruins, and the pride of Sparta thereby humbled 
for ever. 
these politics, did not hesitate a moment to prefer the 
welfare of the Lacedemonians to the aggrandizement 
of his country; declaring, in the strongest terms, that 
it was absolutely improper “ to leave Grecce lame of 





But Cimon, being struck with horror at 


one of its legs, and Athens without a counterpoise:” 


the people came into his opinion, and accordingly 
succour was voted. 
be considered as the two limbs on which Greece 
stood ; so that, if one of them was destroyed, Greece © 
would inevitably be crippled. It is also certain, that 
the Athenians were so elate with their grandeur, and 


Sparta and Athens might indeed — 


- 


were become so proud and enterprising, that they 


wanted a curb to check their impetuosity ; and none 


was so proper as Sparta, that state being the only one. 


that was capable of being a counterpoise to the head- _ 


strong disposition of the Athenians. Cimon therefore 


marched to the aid of the Lacedemonians with four — 


thousand men. 

We have here an example of the powerful influence 
which a man of fine talents and abilities has in a state, 
when a great fund of merit is united in his person 
with a well-established reputation for probity, disin-— 
terestedness, and zeal for the good of his country. 
Cimon, with very little difficulty, succeeds in inspiring — 
the Athenians with noble and magnanimous senti 
ments, which in outward appearance interfered with 
their interest ; and this in spite of the suggestions of 
a secret jealousy, which never fails to show itself in 
the most sensible manner on these occasions. By 
the ascendancy and authority which his virtue gives 
him, he raises them above the grovelling and unjust 





name to the year ; 
march ; [General] and the other six, Thesmothete, [Law-givers. | - 


These names, except the second and third, indicate in a good _ 


degree the duties of the offices. ‘The Basileus was a kind of | 
Sheriff or Marshal: 
Poor; it being his duty to take care of foreigners, and of the fami 


lies of those who had lost their lives i in dens of re ats = , 






the second, Basileus ;. [King] the third, Pole- ~ — 


and the Polemarch, a sort of Overseer of the — 






















untry permits and even enjoins them to lay hold 
The counsels of Cimon were perfectly wise and 
equitable: buat it is surprising how he could prevail 
so far as to make a whole people approve them, 
since this is all that could be expected from an assem- 
bly of the wisest and gravest senators. 

* Some time after, the Lacedemonians again im- 
lored the aid of the Athenians against the Messeni- 
ans and Helots, who had seized upon Ithome. But 
these forces being arrived under the command of 
_ Cimon, the Spartans began to dread their intrepidity, 
_their power, and great fame; and affronted them so 
far as to send them back, upon suspicion of their 
_ harbouring ‘ill designs, and of intending to turn 


The Athenians, returning full of anger and resent- 
ment, declared themselves, from that very day, ene- 
‘mies to all who should favour the Lacedzmonian 
interest ; for which reason they banished Cimon by 
the ostracism, at the first opportunity that presented 
_ itself for that purpose. This is the first time that the 
misunderstanding between these two nations, which 
afterwards increased through mutual discontent, dis- 
played itself in so strong a manner. It was never- 
theless suspended for some years by truces and trea- 
ties, which prevented its consequences ; but it at 
a Jast broke out inthe most violent manner in the 
=. Peloponnesian war. 
-- Those who had shut themselves up in Ithome, 
after making a ten years’ defence in it, surrendered at 
q - last to the Lacedemonians, who gave them their 
: lives, upon condition that they should never return 
to Peloponnesus. The Athenians, to exasperate the 
Lacedzmonians, received them with their wives and 
children, and settled them in Naupactus, of which 
_ they had just before possessed themselves. ¥ The 
- inhabitants of Megara at the same time went over 
from the Spartans to the Athenians. In this manner 
several leagues were concluded on both sides, and 
_ many battles were fought; the most famous of which 
was that of Tanagra in Baotia, which Diodorus 
equals with those of Marathon, and Plateeze, and in 
-which Myronidesthe Athenian defeated the Spartans, 
who came to the aid of the Thebans. 
-*Tt was on this occasion that Cimon, thinking 
himself dispensed from his proscription, repaired in 
arms to his tribe, with some soldiers to serve his 
country, and to fight in the Athenian army against 
“the Lacedemonians: but his enemies caused him to 
retire. However, before he went away, he exhorted 
his companions, who were no less suspected than 
himself of favouring the Lacedemonians, to exert 
themselves to the utmost, and fight with the greatest 
courage, to prove their innocence, and, if possible, to 
fface from the minds of their citizens a suspicion so 



























ne Plut. in Cim. Thucyd 1. i. p. 67, 68. 
huey: 16 i. p. 69,71. Diod. 1. xi. p. 59—65. 
p- 489. sais M. 3548. Before J. C. 456 





te) sees a: calamities of thee eae 
n advantage, which the interest of their own 


| -Plut. ibid. Diod. 1. xii. p. 73,74. A.M.3554, Before J. C, 450. 


injurious to them all. AcConavagly those ies gee 
soldiers, who were a hundred in number, fired by 
his words, requested him to give them his whole 2 
armour, which they placed in the centre of their 
little battalion, in order to have him ina manner 
present and before their eyes. They fought with ~ 
so much valour and fury, that they were all cut to” 
pieces, to the great regret of the Athenians, wko- 
deeply repented their having accused them so un & 
justly. 
I omit several events of little importance. 


SECT. IX. Cimonis recalled. He establishes peace 
between the two cities. He gains several victories, 
which reduce Artaxerxes to the necessity of concluding — 
a treaty highly honourable to the Greeks. Cimon’s 
death. : sae 





Tue Athenians,’ perceiving the great occasion they ee 
had for Cimon, recalled him from banishment, in 
which he had spent five years. Jt was Pericles him- _ 
self who proposed and drew up that decree; so mo- 
derate in those times, says Plutarch, were feuds and aan 
animosities, and so easy to be appeased, when the = 
public welfare required it; and so happily did ambi- 
tion, which is one of the ‘strongest and most lively _ a 
passions, yield to the necessity of the times, and — 
comply with the occasions of the public. ; ae 

>The instant Cimon returned, he stifled the sparks =: : 





-of war which were going to break out among the Pe 
Greeks, reconciled the two cities, and prevailed with _ ae 
them to conclude a truce for five years. And to— Bs 
prevent the Athenians, who were grown haughty in 
consequence of the many victories they had gained, 2 
from having an opportunity, or harbouring a design, | = aa 
to attack their neighbours or allies, he thought it — =p 
advisable to lead them at a great distance from home 
against the common enemy; thus endeavouring, in 


an honourable way to inure the citizens to war, and 

enrich them at the same time. Accordingly he put 

to sea with a fleet of two hundred sail. He sent 

sixty of these into Egypt to the aid of Amyrteus, and 

himself sailed with the rest against the island of Cyprus. _ 
Artabazus was at that time in those seas with a fleet _ 
of three hundred sail; and Megabyzus, the other é 
general of Artaxerxes, with an army of three hun- 
dred thousand men, on the coast of Cilicia. Assoon 
as the squadron which Cimon had sent into Egypt 
had joined his fleet, he sailed and attacked Artabazus, — Si 
and took a hundred of his ships. Hesunk many or | 
them, and chased the rest as far as the coast of Phoe- ae 
nicia. And as if this victory had been only a pre- 
lude to a second, he made a descent on Cilicia in his 24 
return, attacked Megabyzus, defeated him, and cut to 
pieces a prodigious number of his troops. He after- _ 
wards returned to Cyprus with this double triumph, — 

and laid siege to Citium, a strong city of very great 
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- mportance. His design, after he had completed 
the conquest of that island, was to sail for Egypt, 
and again embroil the affairs of the Barbarians; for 
he had very extensive views, and meditated no less a 
project than that of entirely subverting the mighty 
Yempire of Persia. The rumours which prevailed, 
that Themistocles was to command against him, add- 
ed fresh fire to his courage; and, almost assured of 
_ success, he was infinitely pleased with the occasion 
of trying his strength against that general. But we 
have already seen that Themistocles laid violent 
hands on himself about this time. 
j ¢ Artaxerxes, tired with a war in which he had 
sustained such great losses, resolved, with the advice 
of his council, to put an end to it. Accordingly, he 
sent orders to his generals to conclude a peace with 


* the Athenians, upon the most advantageous condi- 
___ tions that they could. Megabyzus and Artabazus sent 
ambassadors to Athens to propose an accommodation. 


____. Plenipotentiaries were chosen on both sides, and Cal- 
_ jias was at the head of those of Athens. ‘The con- 
: _ ditions of the treaty were as follows: 1. That all the 
__ Grecian cities of Asia should enjoy their liberty, with 
such laws and forms of government as they should 
think fit to adopt. 2. That no Persian ship of war 
_ should be allowed to enter the seas between the 
_ Cyanean and Chelidonian islands, that is, from the 
__ Euxine sea, to the coast of Pamphylia. 3. That no 
Persian general should advance any troops within 
three’ days’ march of those seas. 4. That the Athe- 
-_ nians should not invade any part of the dominions of 
the king of Persia. These articles being ratified by 
both parties, peace was proclaimed. 
Thus ended this war, which, from the burning of 
Sardis by the Athenians, * had lasted fifty-one years 
_ complete, and in which infinite numbers of Persians 
















: ’ as well as many Greeks had perished. 
4 Whilst this treaty was negociating, Cimon died, 
__ either of sickness, or of a wound received at the 


siege of Citium. When he was near his end, he 
commanded his officers to sail with the fleet imme- 
“s diately for Athens, and to conceal his death with the 
utmost care. Accordingly this was executed with 
so much secrecy, that neither the enemy nor the al- 
lies once suspected it; and they returned safe to 
Athens, still under the conduct and auspices of Ci- 
mon, though he had been dead above thirty days. 
Cimon was universally regretted; t which is no 
_- wonder, since he was possessed of all those qualities 
_* that dignify the soul - -a most tender son; a faithful 
friend; a citizen zealous for the good of his country ; 
a great politician ; an accomplished general; modest 
' when raised to the highest employments and most 
distinguished honours , liberal and beneficent almost 
t- profusion; simple and averse to ostentation of 
every kind, even in the midst of riches and abun- 
dance ; in fine, so great a lover of the poor citizens, 
-as to share his whole estate with them, without being 
SDiods p2i14. 75s ——, 4 Plut. in Cim. p. 491. 
e Plut. in Pericl. p. 158—161. 


* A. M. 3555. Before J. C. 449. 
t “ Sic se gerendo, minimé est mirandum, si et vita ejus fuit 
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ashamed of such partners of his fortune. History 
mentions no statues or monuments, erected to his — 


memory, nor any magnificent obsequies celebrated 
after his death; but the greatest honour that could 
be paid him, was the sighs and tears of the people; f{ 
“these were permanent and lasting statues,” which 
are not obnoxious to the inclemencies of the weather, 


or the injuries of time, and endear the memory of ~ 


the good and virtuous to the remotest ages. “ For 
the most splendid mausoleums, the works of brass and 


marble, that are raised in honour of wicked great — 


men, are despised by posterity, as sepulchres which 
enclose nothing but vile dust and putrefaction.” 


What followed proved more strongly the loss — | 


which Greece had sustained by his death; for Cimon | 
was the last of all the Grecian generals who did any 
thing considerable or glorious against the Barbarians. 
Excited by the orators, who gained the strongest as- 
cendancy over the minds of the people, and sowed the 
seeds of division in their public assemblies, they turn- 
ed their animosity against cach other, and at last pro- 
ceeded to open war, the fatal consequences of which 
no one endeavoured to prevent ; a-circumstance that 
was of great advantage to the king of Persia, and of 
the utmost prejudice to the affairs of Greece. 


SECT. X. Thucydides 1s opposed to Perrcles. The 
envy raised against the latter. He clears himself, and 
succeeds in procuring the banishment of Thucydides. 


Tue nobles of Athens seeing Pericles raised to the 


highest degree of power,® and far above all the rest 
of the citizens, resolved to oppose to him a man who, - 


in some measure, might make head against him, and _ 


prevent his authority from growing up to monarchy. 
Accordingly they set against him Thucydides, Ci- 
mon’s brother-in-law, a man who had displayed his 
wisdom on numberless occasions. 
possess the military talents of Pericles; but then he 
had as great influence over the people; shaping their 
opinions, and directing their assemblies as he pleased : 
and as he never stirred out of the city, but continu- 
ally combatted Pericles in all his designs, he soon re- 
stored things to an equilibrium. On the other side, 
Pericles was solicitous of pleasing the people on all 
occasions, and slackened the rein more than ever; 
entertaining them as often as possible with shows, 
festivals, games, and other diversions. 

He found means to maintain, during eight months 
in the year, a great number of poor citizens, by put- 
ting them on board a fleet consisting of three score 
ships, which he fitted out every year; and thereby 


did his country an important service, by training up — 


a great number of excellent seamen for its defence. 
He also planted several colonies in Chersonesus, in 
Naxos, in Andros, and among the Bisaltz in Thrave. 
He sent a very numerous.one to Italy, of which we 





if both his life was secure, and his death deeply lamented. Cor, 
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shal soon have occasion to speak, and which built 
‘Thurium. Pericles had various views in settling those 
colonies, besides the particular design of gaining the 
affections of the people. His chief motives were to 
clear the city of a great number of idle persons who 
_ were ever ready to disturb the government; to re- 
_ lieve the wants of the lowest class of people, who 
before were unable to maintain themselves; in fine, 
to awe the allies, by settling native Athenians among 
_them, as so many garrisons, which might prevent 
_ their engaging in any measures contrary to the inter- 
est of that people. The Romans acted in the same 
_ manner; and it may be said, that so wise a policy 
was one of the most effectual methods used by them 
_ to secure the tranquillity of the state. 
But the circumstance which did Pericles the great- 
_ est honour in the opinion of the people, was his adorn- 
ing the city with magnificent edifices and other 
_ works, which raised the admiration and astonishment 
of all foreigners, and gave them a grand idea of the 
_ power of the Athenians. It is surprising that in so 
__ short a space,so many works of architecture, sculpture, 
engraving, and painting, should be performed, and 
at the same time be carried tothe highest perfection: 
_ for it is generally found, that edifices, raised in haste, 
_ boast neither a solid and durable grace, nor the re- 
_ gular accuracy of perfect beauty. Commonly, no- 
thing but length of time, joined to assiduous labour, 
can give them such strength as may preserve, and 
make them triumph over- ages; and this raises our 
_ wonder still more in regard to the works of Pericles, 
~ which were finished with such rapidity, and have 
_ nevertheless subsisted through so great a length of 
time. For each of those works, the very instant it 
_ was finished, had the beauty of an antique; and at 
- this very day, says Plutarch, (above five hundred 
years after,) they retain a freshness and youth as if 
just come out of the artist’s hands; so happily do 
’ they preserve the graces and charms of novelty, that 
time is not able to diminish their lustre; as if an 
-_ever-blooming spirit, and a soul exempt from age, 
_- were diffused into every part of those works. 
But that circumstance which excited the admira- 
_ tion of the whole world, raised the jealousy of the 
people against Pericles. His enemies were for ever 
_erying aloud in the assemblies, that it was dishonour- 
able to the Athenians, to appropriate to themselves 
__ the bank of all Greece, which he had sent for from 
Delos, where it had been deposited; that the allies 
_ must necessarily consider such an attempt as a mani- 
_ fest tyranny, when they found that the sums which 
had been extorted from them, upon pretence of their 
being employed in the war, were laid out by the 
_ Athenians in gilding and embellishing their city, in 
_ making magnificent statues, and raising temples that 
~ cost millions. They did not exaggerate on these oc- 
_ casions; forthe temple of Minerva, called the Par- 
_ thenon, had alone cost three millions of livres.* 
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nians, that they were not obliged to give the allies 
an account of the money they had received from 
them; that it was enough they defended them from, 


and repulsed, the Barbarians; whilst the allies fur- | 


nished neither soldiers, horses, nor ships, and were . 
excused for some sums of money; which, from the 
instant they were paid in, were no longer the pro 
perty of the donors, but of those who received them, __ 
provided they performed the conditions agreed upon, 

and in consideration of which they were received. __ 
He added, that as the Athenians were sufficiently 
provided with all things necessary for war, it was _ 
but just that they should employ the rest of their | 
riches in edifices and other works, which, when 
finished, would give immortal glory to the city; and 9. _ 
which, during the whole time they were carrying on, 
diffused a. general plenty, and gave bread to an infi- — 
nite number of citizens; that they themselves had. 
all kinds of materials, as timber, stone, brass, ivory, —__ 
gold, ebony, and cypress wood; and all sorts of ar- — 
tificers capable of working them, as carpenters, ma- 
sons, smiths, stone-cutters, dyers, goldsmiths, artifi- 
cers in ebony, painters, embroiderers, and turners;: 
men fit to convey these materials by sea, as mer- | 
chants, sailors, and experienced pilots; others for 
land-carriage, as cartwrights, wagoners, carters, rope- 
makers, stone-hewers, paviers, and miners. That it 
was for the advantage of the state to employ these __ 
different artificers and workmen, who, as so many = 
separate bodies, formed, when united, a kind of © 
peaceable and domestic army, whose different func- 











tions and employments diffused gain and increase 
amongst all sexes and ages: lastly, that whilst men = 
of robust bodies, and of an age fit to bear arms, whe- | 
ther soldiers or mariners, and those who were in’ 


the different garrisons, were supported with the Res 
public money, it was but just, that the rest of the _ 
people who lived in the city, should also be main- 
tained in their way; and that, as all were members — 
of the same republic, they all ought to reap the same 
advantages, by doing it services, which, though of a eA 
different kind, did however all contribute either to 
its security or ornament. ah 
One day, as the debates were growing warm, Pe-' 
ricles offered to defray all the expense of these build- 
ings, provided it should be declared in the public in- — 
scriptions, that he alone had been at the charge of 
them. At these words, the people, either admiring © 
his magnanimity, or fired with emulation, and deter- 


‘mined not.to let him engross that glory, cried with. 


one voice, that he might take out of the public trea- 
sury all the sums necessary for his purpose. 
Phidias the celebrated sculptor presided over all — 
these works as director-general. It was he in par- 
ticular who formed the statue of Pallas, which was 
so highly valued by all the judges of antiquity. 7 “It i 
was made of gold and ivory, and was twenty-six cu- 
bits, or thirty-nine feet in height.” There arose an 
incredible ardour and emulation among the several - 
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~ rection of Beticicce 


_ whose magnificence was of no use. 


Pericles to join Athens to the port of Piraeus. 





_artificers, who all strove to eect and Eo immortalize 

their names by master-pieces of art. 4 
~The Odeon, or music-theatre, which-had a great 

number of rows of seats and columns within it, and 


_ whose roof grew narrower by degrees, and termina- 


ted in a point, was built, as history informs us, after 
the model of king Xerxes’s tent, according to the di- 
It was at that time he proposed, 
with great warmth, a decree, by which it was ordain- 


ed, that musical games should be celebrated on the 


festival called Panathenza ; and having been chosen 


the judge and distributor of the prizes, he regulated |! 


the manner in which musicians should play on the 
fiute and the lyre, as well as sing. From. that. time, 
the musical games were always exhibited in this 
_ theatre. 

{ have already taken notice, that the more the 
beauty and splendour of these works were admired, 
the greater envy and clamour were raised against 
Pericles. The orators of the opposite faction were 
eternally exclaiming against him; accusing him of 


squandering the public money, and laying out very 


unseasonably the revenues of the state in edifices, 
At last, the rup- 
_ture between him and Thucydides rose to such a 
_ height, that one or the other of them must necessarily 
be banished by the ostracism. He got the better of 
_ Thucydides, prevailed to have him banished, crushed 


_ by that means the faction which opposed him, and 


obtained a despotic authority over the city and gov- 
ernment of Athens. He now disposed of the public 
money, troops, and ships, at pleasure. The islands 
and sea were subject to him; and he reigned singly 
and alone in that wide domain, which eed noe 


= only the Greeks, but the Barbarians also, and which 


was cemented and strengthened by the obedience and 
fidelity of the conquered nations, by the friendship 
of kings, and by treaties concluded with various 


princes. 


Historians highly extol the magnificent edifices 


~ and other works with which Pericles adorned Athens, 
and I have related faithfully their testimony ; but I 
do not know whether the complaints and murmurs 


raised against him were so very 1. grounded. Was 
it, indeed, just in him to expend, in superfluous build- 
ings and vain decorations, the immense * sums in- 
tended as a fund for carrying on the war? and- would 
it not have been better to have eased the allies of 
part of the contributions, which, in Pericles’s adminis- 


tration, were raised to a third part more than before ?° 


fOr eiilices and other works, Cicero considers such 


only worthy of admiratien, as are useful to the public, 
as aqueducts, city walls, citadels, arsenals, sea-ports ; 


and among these we must rank the work made by 
But 
Cicero observes, at the same time, that Pericles was 
blamed for squandering away the public treasure, 


merely to embellish the city with superfluous orna- 


ments. §& Plato, who formed a judgment of things, 
not from their outward splendour, but from truth, 


€ Lib. ii. Offic. n. 60. 
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all his grand edifices and other works, had not im: _ 


proved the mind of one of the citizens in virtue, but — 
rather corrupted the purity and simplicity of their 
ancient manners. 


SECT..xdk 
people. 


edness. 


Pericles changes his conduct towards the — 
His prodigious authority. His disinterest- — 







Wuen Pericles saw himself thus invested with the _ 


whole authority," he began to change his behaviour. — 
He now was not so mild and affable as before, nor — 


did he submit or abandon himself any longer to the — 


this too loose, popular government, in the same man- — 
ner as we screw up the strings of aninstrument when _ 


too slack, he changed it into an aristocracy, or rather 


a kind of monarchy, without departing however from 
the public good. 
expedient, and becoming irreproachable in all things, 


whims and caprice of the people, as to so many 
winds; but drawing in, says Plutarch, the reins of 


Choosing always what was most — 


he gained so mighty an ascendant over the minds of — 


the people, that he turned and directed them at plea- 
sure. Sometimes, by his bare advice, and by per- 


suasive methods, he would win them over gently to — 


his will, and gain their -assent spontaneously ; at— 


other times, when he found them obstinate, he would 


in a manner drag them forward against their will, to 


those measures which were most expedient; imita~ gS 
ting in this respect a skilful physician, who, in a tedi- 
ous and stubborn disease, knows at what time it is — 


proper for him to indulge his patient in innocent 


things that are pleasing to him; at what time after- 
wards he must administer medicines of a strong and 


violent nature, which indeed subject him to pain, but ~ 


are alone capable of restoring his health. 
And, indeed, it is manifest that the utmost skill 


and abilities were required, to manage and governa — 


populace haughty from their power, and exceedingly — 


and in this respect Pericles succeeded 


Capricious ; . 
He used to employ, according to the 


wonderfully. 


different situation of things, sometimes hope, and at _ 


others, fear; as a double helm, either to check the 


wild transports and impetuosity of the people, or to x 


raise their spirits when dejected and desponding. 
By this conduct he showed that eloquence, as Plato 
observes, is only the art of directing -the minds of 
the people at will; 


and that the chief excellency of — 


this art consists in moving, seasonably, the various — 


passions, whether gentle or violent ; 


which being to — 
the soul what strings are to a musical instrument, — 


need only to be touched by an ingenious and skilful : 


hand to produce their effect. _, 


It must nevertheless be confessed, that fie cir- 


cumstance which gave Pericles this ereat authority, 


was, not only the force of his eloquence; but, as Thu- — 


cydides observes, the reputation of a life, and hi 


great probity. 


h Plut. in Pericl. p. 161. A aie dens 
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h aN out i in Pericles. one slag which 
essential to statesmen; a quality well adapted 
win the esteem and confidence of the public, and 
ch supposes a great superiority of mind; and that 
is, for a man to be fully persuaded that he waite the 
; migels of others, and is not able to manage and di- 
rect all things alone; to associate with himself in his 
bours persons of merit ; to employ each of these 
according to his talents; and to leave to them the 
management of small matters, which only consume 
_time, and deprive him of that liberty of mind, which 
is so necessary in the conduct of important: affairs. 
uch a conduct, says Plutarch, is productive of two 
reat advantages. First, it extinguishes, or at least 
deadens the force of envy and jealousy, by dividing, 
Some measure, a power, which is harsh and offen- 
ve to our self-love when we see it united in one 
ngle person, as if all merit centered in him alone. 
econdly, it forwards and facilitates the execution of 
ffairs, and makes their success more certain. Plu- 
tarch, the better to explain his thoughts, employs a 
very natural and beautiful comparison. The hand, 
says he, divided into five fingers, is so far from being 
weaker, that it is stronger, more active, and better 
adapted to motion on that very account. It is the 
‘same with a statesman, who has the skill to divide 
his cares and functions in a proper manner, and who 
_by that means makes his authority more active, more 
xtensive and decisive: whereas, the indiscreet ea- 
erness of a narrow-minded man, who takes umbrage 
t, and wishes to engross every thing, serves no other 
urpose but to set his weakness anid incapacity ina 
ronger light, and to disconcert his affairs. Pericles, 
ays Plutarch, did not act in this manner. Like a 
cilful pilot, wh, though almost motionless himself, 
owever puts every thing i in motion, and will some- 
mes seat subaltern officers at the helm; so Pericles 
as the soul of the government ; and, seeming to do 
othing of himself, he actuated and governed all 
hings; employing the eloquence of one man, the 
credit and interest of another, the prudence of a 
third, and the bravery and courage of a fourth. 
ay To what has been here related, we may add 
nother quality which is no less rare and valuable, 
—a noble and disinterested soul. Pericles was so 
verse to receiving gifts, had such an utter contempt 
or riches, and was so far above all rapacity and avarice, 
hat though he had raised Athens to the richest and 
ost flourishing state; though his power surpassed 
hat of many tyrants and kings; though he had long 
isposed in an absolute manner of the treasures of 
Greece, he did not, however, add a single drachma 
to the estate he inherited from his father. This was 
» source, the true cause of the supreme authority 
Pericles in the republic; the just and deserved 
it of his integrity and perfect disinterestedness. 
Jt was not only for a few short moments, nor du- 
g the first impressions of rising favour, which are 
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generally short-lived, that he preserved this autho- 


rity. He maintained it forty years, notwithstanding — 


the opposition of Cimon, of Tolmides, of Thucydides, 
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and many others, who had all declared against him; 


and of these forty years he spent the last fifteen with- 


out a rival, from the time of Thucydides’s banish-_ 


ment; and “disposed of all affairs with absolute power. 
Nevertheless, in the midst of this supreme authority, 


which he had rendered perpetual and unlimited in 
his own person, his soul was always superior to the 


charms and allurements of wealth, though he never 
neglected improving his estate to the utmost of his” 
power. For Pericles did not act like those rich 
men, who, notwithstanding their immense revenues, . 
either through negligence or want of economy, or 
pompous and absurd expenses, are always poor in the 
midst of their riches ; unable and unwilling to do the 
least service to their virtuous friends, or their faith- 


ful and zealous domestics; and at last die over- — 


whelmed with debts, leaving their name and memory 
to the detestation of their unfortunate creditors, of 
whose ruin they have been the cause. 


gence and want of economy generally leads; I mean 
rapine, a love of gifts, and exactions; for here, as in 
the management of the public money, the maxim of 


Tacitus holds good, * viz. that “when a man has 


squandered away his estate, he then makes it his 
whole study to retrieve the loss of it by all sorts of 
methods, not excepting the most criminal.” 


Pericles knew much better the use which astates- — 
He was sensible that ~ 


man ought to make of riches. 
he ought to expend them in the service of the pub- 


lic; in procuring able men to assist him in the ad-— 
ministration; in relieving good officers, who too 


often are destitute of the favours of fortune; in re- 
warding and encouraging merit of every kind, and a 
thousand such things; to which doubtless, either on 
account of the exquisite joy they give, or the solid 
glory that results from them, no one will be so 
thoughtless as to compare the expenses lavished away 
in entertainments, equipages, or gaming. In this 
view Pericles managed his own estate with the ut- 


most economy, having himself taught one of his old_ 


I shall not 
expatiate on another extreme, to which this negli- 
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servants to take care of his domestic concerns, he 


always had the account brought him, at stated times, 


of all sums that had been received as well as ex- 


pended ; confining himself and his family to a decent 
subsistence, (from which he banished severely all 
superfluities of a vain and ostentatious kind,) suitable 
to his estate and condition. This way of life, indeed, 
did by no means please his children when they were 
come to years of maturity, and much less his wife. 


They thought Pericles did not live at a sufficient ex, 


pense for persons of their rank; and murmured at 
that low sordid economy, as they called it, which 
carried no air of the plentv which generally reigns 
in houses where riches and authority are united. 





* “Si ambitione eratium exhauserimus, per scelera supplendum 
erit.” Tacit. Annal. 1. ii. c. 38. 
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_ However, Pericles paid 


- individuals. 


SECT. XII 


ttle regard to these com- 
plaints, and directed his conduct by far superior 


_ views. 


I believe we may apply, on this occasion, a very 
just remark of Plutarch, in his parallel of Aristides 
and Cato. After saying, that political virtue, or the 
cart. of governing cities and kingdoms, is the greatest 
and most perfect that man can acquire, he adds, that 
economy is not one of the least considerable branches 
of this virtue. And indeed, as riches are one of the 
means which may most Pauteinide to the security or 


_ ruin of a state; the art that teaches to dispose and 


make a good use of them, and which is called eco- 
nomy, is certainly a branch of politics; not indeed 
the least considerable, since great wisdom is required, 
in order to the observing of a just medium on these 
occasions, and to the banishing of poverty and too 
great opulence from a country. It is this art, which, 
by avoiding industriously all trifling and needless ex- 


_ penses, prevents a magistrate from being forced to 


overburden a people with taxes; and keeps always 


in reserve, in the public coffers, money sufficient for - 


supporting a war that may break out, or for provi- 


_ ding against any unforeseen emergency. Now, what 


is said of a kingdom or a city, may be said also of 
For a city, which is composed of an 
assemblage of houses, and which forms a whole of 
several parts united, is either powerful or weak in 
the aggregate, in proportion as all the members of 
which it consists are so. Pericles certainly acquit- 
ted himself well with regard to that part of this sci- 
ence which relates to the government of a family: 
but I do not know whether the same may be said of 


his administration of the public revenues. 


ST 


Jealousy and contests arise between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonans. A treaty of peace rs 
concluded for thirty years. 


Sucu ' was the conduct of Pericles with respect to 


_his domestic concerns ; and his administration of 


The 


public affairs is no less worthy of admiration. 


_ Lacedemonians beginning to grow jealous of the 


prosperity of the Athenians, anc ‘o take umbrage at 
it; Pericles, to inspire his citizeus with greater cou- 
rage and magnanimity, published a decree, import- 
ing, that notice should be sent to all the Greeks, in- 
habiting either Europe or Asia, and to all the cities 
great or small, to send immediately deputies to 
Athens, to debate on the means of rebuilding the 
temples that had been burnt by the Barbarians ; and 
of performing the sacrifices which they had engaged 
themselves to offer up, for the preservation and 
safety of Greece, when war was carrying on against 
them; as also, to consider the necessary expedients 
for establishing such order and discipline in their 
navy, that all ships might sail in safety, and the 
Greeks live in peace one with another. 


1Plut. in Pericl. p. 162. 
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“Abeontiely, reniy: persons, were chosen for this 


embassy, each of whom was upwards of fifty years of : 
Five of these were sent to the Ionians and Do- 
rians of Asia, and to the inhabitants of the islands as 


age. 









oon 


far as Lesbos and Rhodes; five to the countries of 


Five were ordered to go to Beotia, to Phocis, and 
Peloponnesus; and from thence, by the country of 


the Hellespont and Thrace, as far as Byzantium. — 


the Locrians, to proceed to the several cities of the — 


upper continent as far as Acarnania and Ambracia. 
The last five were ordered to cross Kubecea, and to go 
to the people of mount Gita, and those of the gulf of 
Males. and to the inhabitants of Phthiotis, of Achaia, 


and of Thessaly; to induce the several nations to 


come to the assembly convened at Athens, and to as- 
sist at the debates which should be there carried on 
concerning peace and the general affairs of Greece. 


] judged it necessary to enter into this detail, as it 


shows how far the power of the Greeks extended, 
and the authority which the Athenians enjoyed 
among them. 

But all these solicitations were in vain; as the 


to historians, was owing to the opposition made by 


cities did not send their deputies; which, according ~ 


the Lacedemonians, a circumstance we are not to — 


wonder at. They were -sensible that Pericles’s de 
sign was to have Athens acknowledged as mistress 
and sovereign of all the other Grecian cities; and 


Lacedemon was far from allowing her that honour, | 


A secret leaven of dissension had, for some years, 
begun to disturb the tranquillity of Greece ; and we 
shall find by the sequel, that this discord augmented 
continually. 

Pericles had acquired great fame for the wisdom 
with which he formed and conducted his enterprises. 
The troops reposed the highest confidence in him, 
and followed him with full assurance of success. His 


chief maxim in war was, never to venture a battle 


unless almost certain of victory, and not to lavish the 
blood of the citizens. He used to say frequently, 
that were it in his power they should be immortal; 

that trees when felled shoot to life again in a little 
time, but when once men die they are lost for ever. 


A victory that was only the effect of fortunate teme-. 


rity, appeared to him little worthy of praise, though 
it often was much admired. 

His expedition into the Thracian Chersonesus did 
him great honour, and was of great advantage to all 
the Greeks of that country ; for he not only strength- 
ened the Grecian cities of that peninsula, by the 
colonies of Athenians 


which he carried thither, | 


but also shut up the isthmus with a strong wall, with — 
forts at proper distances, from sea to sea; securing — 
by that means the whole country from the perpetual _ 
incursions of the Thracians, who were very near * 


neighbours to it. 

He also sailed with a hundred ships round Pélone 
ponnesus, spreading the terror of the Athenian arms 
wherever he came, the success of which was not once 
interrupted on-this occasion. 


* 
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H advanced as far as “ihe ied of Pontus with 
arge, well-manned, and magnificent fleet; and 
granted the Grecian cities all they thought fit to ask 
bim. At the same time he displayed to the Bar- 
rian nations in that neighbourhood, to their kings 
and princes, the greatness of the power of the Athe- 
uians; and proved to them, by the security with 
which he sailed to all parts, that they possessed the 
empire of the seas without a rival. 
~™ But so constant and shining a fortune began to 
zzle the eyes of the Athenians. Intoxicated with 
he idea of their power and greatness, they now re- 
olved nothing but the boldest and most lofty pro- 
ects. They were for ever talking of new attempts 
upon Egypt; of attacking the maritime provinces of 
the great king; of carrying their arms into Sicily; 
(a fatal and unhappy design, which at that time did 
not take. effect, though it was revived soon after 5) 
and of extending their conquests towards Hetruria 
= on one side, and Carthage on the other. Pericles 
was far from giving in to such idle views, or sup- 
porting them with his credit and approbation. On 
the contrary, his whole study was to damp that rest- 
less ardour, and check an ambition which no longer 
__ knew either bounds or measure. It was his opinion 
’ that the Athenians ought to employ their forces for 
the future, only in securing and preserving their 
_ present acquisitions; and he thought he had gained a 
great point in restraining the power of the Lacede- 
-monians, the reducing of which he always meditated ; 
and this was particularly seen in the sacred war. 
_-» This name was given to the war which was raised 
on account ef Delphi. The Lacedemonians having 
a eniered armed into the country where that temple is 
_ situated, had dispossessed the people of Phocis of 
@ the superintendence of that temple, and bestowed 
it on the Delphians. As soon as they had left it, 
Pericles went thither with an army, and restored the 
_ Phocians. 
_ Eubeea having rebelled at the same time, Pericles 
was obliged to march thither with an army. He was 
_ no sooner arrived there, than news was brought that 
the inhabitants of Megara had taken up arms; and 
that the Lacedemonians, headed by Plistonax their 
_ king, were on the frontiers of Attica. This obliged 
: him to quit Eubcea, and to go with all possible ex- 
 pedition to defend his country. The Lacedemonian 
army being retired, he returned against the rebels, 
and again subjected all the cities of Eubcea to the 
Athenians. 
© After this expedition, a truce for thirty years was 
q ‘concluded between the Athenians and Lacedemoni- 
ans. This treaty restored tranquillity for the present ; 
2 but as it did not descend to the root of the evil, nor 
cure the jealousy and enmity of the two nations, the 
calm was not of long duration. 
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.SECT. XII. New aie of contention between the 
two nations, occgsioned by the Athenians laying siege - 
to Samos ; by their succouring the people of Corcyra, — 
and besieging Potidea. An open rupture ensues. 
Tue Athenians,’ six years after, took up arms 

against Samos in favour of Miletus. These two cities 
were contesting for that of Priene, to which each 
claimed a right. It is pretended, that Pericles kindled 
this war to please a famous courtezan, of whom he. 
U Se very fond; her name was’ Aspasia, a native of 
Aiiletus. After several events and battles, Pericles 
besieged the capital of the island of Samos. Itissaid, = 
that this was the first time he used military engines, : 
as battering-rams and tortoises, invented by Artemon ack 
the engineer, who was lame, and therefore wasalways 
carried about the batteries in a chair, whence he was 
surnamed Periphoretus. ‘The use of these machines 
had been long known in the Kast. The Samians, = ~ 
after sustaining a nine months’ siege, surrendered ; aA 
Pericles razed their walls, dispossessed them of their 


A ia 


ships, and demanded immense sums to defray the = 
expenses of the war. Part of these sums they paid = 
down ; agreed to disburse the rest at a certain time,  — 
and gave hostages by way- -of security for the pay- Bs" 
ment. 4 


After the reduction of Samos, Pericles, hone re- ee 
turned to Athens, in a splendid manner celebrated = 
the obsequies of those who had lost their lives in this: 59% 
war, and pronounced in person the funeral oration i 
over their graves. This custom, which he first intro- a 
duced, was afterwards regularly observed. The senate. 
of the "Areopagus always appointed the orator on these 
occasions. He was chosen, ten years after, for the © 
like ceremony in the beginning of the Eeloponaae 
war. 

4 Pericles, who foresaw that a rupture would soon 
ensue between the Athenians and Lacedemonians, 
advised the former to send aid to the people of Cor- 


cyra, whom the Corinthians had invaded; and to win — E 
over to their interest that island, which was so very a 
formidable at sea; foretelling them that they would ae 


shortly be attacked by the nations of the Peloponne- 
sus. ‘The occasion of the quarrel between the people —~ 
of Corcyra and Corinth, which gave rise to the 
Peloponnesian war, one of the most considerable 
events in the Grecian history, was as follows. ee 
* [pidamnum, a maritime city of Macedoniaamong 
the Taulantii, was a colony of Corcy reans, founded by if 
Phalius of Corinth. This city having become in pro- 
cess of time very populous and powerful, divisions 
arose in it, and the common people expelled the most 
wealthy inhabitants, who went over to the neigh- - 
bouring nations, and infested them greatly by their “a 
incursions. In this extremity they first had recourse aie 9 
to the Corcyreans, and being refused by them, they z 





Pericl. p. 165—167. A.M. 3564. Before J. C. 440. 
1Thucyd. I. i. p. 17—37. Diod. 1. xii. p. 90—95. 
Pericl. p. 167. A. M. 3572. Before J. C. 432. 


* This city was afterwards called Dyrrachium. 
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witn a Jarge fleet. The people of Corinth hastened 
to its aid, but having been defeated at sea, the city 
surrendered that very day, upon condition that the 
foreigners should be slaves, and the Corinthians 
prisoners, till further orders. The Corcyreans erected 
a trophy, murdered all their prisoners except the 
_ Corinthians, and Jaic waste the whole country. 
ne The year after the battle, the Corinthians raised 
a greater army than the former, and fitted out a new 
_ fleet. The people of Corcyra, finding it would be 
impossible for them to make head alone against such 
- powerful enemies, sent to the Athenians to desire 
their alliance. ‘The treaty of peace, concluded be- 
tween the states of Greece, left such Grecian cities 
as had not declared themselves on either side, the 
liberty of joining whom they pleased, or of standing 
neuter. The latter the Corcyreans had hitherto done, 
judging it for their interest not to espouse any party ; 
~ In consequence of which they had hitherto been 
without allies. They now sent for this purpose to 
: Athens; and the Corinthians hearing of it, sent depu- 
uae ties thither also on their part. The affair was debated 
Bain great warmth in presence of the people, who 
_ heard the reasons on both sides, and it was twice 
discussed in the assembly. The Athenians declared 
the first time in favour of the Corinthians; but after- 
wards changing their opinion (doubtless in conse- 
_ quence of the remonstrances of Pericles) they received 
the Corcyreans into their ‘alliance. However, they 
_. did not go so far as to conclude a league offensive and 
defensive with them, (for they could not declare war 
___ against Corinth without breaking at the same time 
= 









with all Peloponnesus,) but only agreed to succour 
each other mutually, in case they should be attacked, 
either in their own person or in that of their allies. 
Their real design was, to set those two states, which 
were very powerful by sea, at variance; and after 
_ each should have exhausted the other by a tedious 
_ war, to triumph over the weakest: for at that time 
there were but three states in Greece who possessed 
powerful fleets; Athens, Corinth, and Corcyra. 
They also had a design on Italy and Sicily, which 
the taking the island of Corcyra would very much 
Se promote. 
On this plan they concluded an alliance with the 
Corcyreans, and accordingly sent them ten galleys, 
BS; bu! with an order for them not to engage the Corin- 
thians, unless they should first invade the island of 
Corcyra, or some other place belonging to their allies: 
this precaution was used, in order that the articles of 
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the truce might not be infringed. 

---_._ But it was very difficult to obey these orders. A 
battle was fought between the Corcyreans and the 
‘Corinthians, near the island of Sybota, opposite to 


Corcyra: it was one of the most considerable, with 
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S ike : addressed the Corinthians, who took them under their 
pie _ protection, sent succours to them, and settled other 
____ inhabitants in their city. But they did not continue 
long unmolested there, the Corcyreans besicging it 
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‘regard to the number of ships, that was ‘ever foug 
| between the Greeks. The advantage was nearly ¢ 


the noble eulogium he made on his cevrage, to cause — 
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on both sides. About the end of the battle, as p 
was drawing on, twenty Athenian galleys came up. — 
The Corcyreans, with this reinforcement, sailed next 
day at day-break towards the port of Sybota, whither | 
the Corinthians had retired, to see if they would ven — 
ture a second engagement. However, the latter — 
contented themselves with sailing out in order cf 
battle, without fighting. Both parties erected a trophy 
in the island of Sybota, each ascribing the victory to. 
themselves. Sih 
‘From this war arose another, which occasioned 
an open rupture between the Athenians and Corin- — 
thians, and afterwards the war of Peloponnesus. 
Potidaa, a city of Macedonia, was a colony belonging | 
to the Corinthians, who sent magistrates thither an- — 
nually ; but it was dependant at that time on Athens, — 
and paid tribute to it. The Athenians fearing this 
city would revolt, and prevail with the rest of the 
Thracian allies to join them, commanded the inhabi- 
tants to demolish their walls on the side next Pallene; 
to deliver hostages to them as sureties for their 
fidelity ; and to send back the magistrates which — 
Corinth had given them. Demands of so unjust a — 
nature only hastened the revolt. * The Potidaans 
declared against the Athenians, and several neigh- 
bouring cities followed their example. Both Athens _ 
and Corinth took up arms and sent forces thither. 
The two armies engaged near Potidea, and that of — 
the Athenians had the advantage. Alcibiades, who — 
was then very young, and Socrates his master, sig- 
nalized themselves on this occasion. It is something 
very singular, to see a philosopher put on his coat of _ 
mail; as well as to consider his behaviour and con-. 
duct in a battle. There was not a soldier in the — 
whole army who so resolutely supported all the toils — 
and fatigues of the campaign as Socrates. Hunger, 
thirst, and cold, were enemies he had long accustomed 
himself to despise and subdue with ease. Thrace, “— 
the scene of this expedition, was a frozen region. — 
Whilst the other soldiers, covered with thick clothes — 
and warm furs, lay close in their tents, and scarce — 
ever dared to stir out of them, Sccrates used to come ~ 
into the open air clad as usual, and bare-footed. His 
gaiety and wit were the life of the table; and inéaced 
others to put the glass round cheerfully, though he 
himself never drank to excess. When the armies 
engaged, he performed his duty wonderfully well. 
Alcibiades having been thrown and wounded, Socrates — 
placed himself before him, defended him valiantly 
and, in sight of the whole army, prevented him and — 
his arms from being taken by the encmy. ‘The prize 
of valour was justly due to Socrates; but as the ge- 
nerals seemed inclined to decree it to Alcibiades, on — 
account of his illustrious birth, Socrates, who only 
sought for opportunities to inflame him witha desire of — 
true glory, contributed more than any other person, by — 


*Plut. in Conviv. p. 219, 220. Plut. in Aicib. p 694 - 
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had sustained in the battle, the inhabitants of Potidea 

d not change their conduct. The city was therefore 
eged. t The Corinthians, fearing to lose a place 
© much importance, addressed their allies in the 
é ngest terms; who all, in conjunction with them, 
nt a deputation to Lacedemon, to complain of the 
_ Athenians, as having infringed the articles of peace. 
The Lacedezmonians admitted them to audience in 
e of their ordinary assemblies. The people of 
‘Zigina, though very much disgusted at the Athenians, 
d not send a deputation publicly thither, for fear of 
ving umbrage to a republic to which they were 
subject; but they acted in secret as strenuously as 

the rest. ‘The people of Megara complained vehe- 
mently against the Athenians, that (contrary to the 
w of nations, and in prejudice to the treaty con- 
cluded between the Greeks) they had prohibited 
them by a public decree from access to their fairs 
_and markets, and excluded them from all the ports 
ependant on them. " By that decree, according to 
Plutarch,* the Athenians declared an eternal and 
irreconcilable hatred against Megara; ordained that 
all Megarians should be. put to death that set foot in 
eet and that all the Athenian generals, when 


they would send a body. of soldiers twice a year, to 
lay waste the territories of that hostile city. 
_ The chief complaints were made by the Corinthian 
ubassador, who spoke with the utmost force and 
eedom. He represented to the Lacedemonians, 
at, as they themselves never swerved from the most 
violable integrity, either in public or private trans- 
actions, they, for that very reason, were less inclined 
o suspect the probity of others; and that their own 
moderation prevented their discovering the ambition 
f their enemies: that instead of flying, with readi- 
ness and activity, to meet dangers and calamities, 
hey never attempted to remedy ‘them, till they were 
juite crushed by them: that by their indolence and 
upineness, they had given the Athenians an oppor- 
tunity of attaining, by insensible degrees, their pre- 
sent height of grandeur and power: that it was quite 
difrerent with regard to the Athenians: “that this 
_active, vigilant, and indefatigable people, were never 
at rest themselves, nor would suffer any other nation 
to be so. Employed (says he) wholly in their pro- 
ects, and they form none but such as are great and 
old, their deliberations are speedy, and their execu- 
ion the same. One enterprise serves only as a step 
-toasecond. Whether they are successful or unfor- 
-tunate, they turn every thing to their advantage; and 
ever stop in their career, nor are discouraged. But 
rou, who are opposed by such formidable enemies, 
e lulled asleep in a fatal tranquillity; neither do 
Thucyd. 1. i. p. 43—59. «Plut. in Pericl. p. 168. 
According to Plutarch, some persons pretended that Pericles 
ad caused this decree to be enacted, to revenge the private injury 


Aspasia, from whose house the people of Megara had car- 
urtezans ; 3 and he cites some verses of Aristophanes, 





hstanding- the Wee which the Corinthians" 


_ they took the usual oath, should swear expressly, that 
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ye reflect, that it is not sufficient for a man who de- ae 
sires to live at ease merely to forbear i injuring others, >: 
but he must also hinder any one frem injuring him, 
nor that justice consists, not only in forbearing to 
commit evil ourselves, but in avenging that done to 
us by others. Shall I be so free as to say it? Your — Z 


integrity is of too antique a cast for the present state 
of affairs. It is necessary for men, in politics as well 
as in other things, to conform always to times and 
circumstances. When a people are at peace, they 


may follow their ancient maxims; but when they es 


are involved-in a variety of difficulties, they must 


try new expedients, and set every engine at work to 


extricate themselves. It is by these arts that the 
Athenians have increased their power so much. Had — 
you imitated their activity, they would not have dis- | 
possessed us of Corcyra; nor would they now be 

laying siege to Potidza. 
casion, their example, by succouring the Potideans — 
and the rest of your allies, as your duty enjoins you; 

and do not force your friends and neighbours, by for- — 


saking them, to have recourse, through despair, | to. pa 


other fowers.” 








Follow, at least on this oc- 


The Athenian ambassador, who was come to Sparta mts 


upon other affairs, and was in the assembly, did not | 
think it advisable to let this speech go unanswered. 


He put the Lacedemonians in mind of the still ree mite 


cent services that the republic, by which he was sent, 
had done to all Greece, which (he said) merited some 
regard; and that therefore it ought not to be envied. 
eee ee should endeavours a used to lessen its 
power: that the Athenians could not be charged — 


with having usurped an empire over Greece; since 


it was merely at the entreaty of their allies, and in 
some measure with the consent of Sparta, that they 
had been forced to take the abandoned helm: that 
those who murmured, did it without grounds; and 
only from the aversion which mankind in general 
have to dependence and subjection, though “of the 
gentlest and most equitable kind:—he exhorted them 
to employ a sufficient time in deliberating, before 


they came to a resolution ; and not involve them- 


selves and all Greece in a war, which would neces- 
sarily be attended with the most fatal consequences; 


declaring that gentle methods might be found for ter- ae 


minating the differences of the allies, without break-- 
ing at once into open violence. However, the Athe- — 


nians, (he said,) in case of an invasion, were able to — 
oppose force with force; and would prepare fora 


vigorous defence, after having invoked, against 
Sparta, the deities who take vengeance of those that 
forswear themselves, and violate the faith of treaties. 

The ambassadors being withdrawn, and the affair 
debated, the majority were for war. But before the 
final resolution’ was passed, Archidamus king of 
Sparta, setting himself above those prejudices which_ 
so strongly biassed the rest, and directing his views 





who, in a comedy entitled the Acharnanians, reproaches Pericles 
with this action. But Thucydides, a contemporary author, who 
was very well acquainted with all the transactions of Athens, does 
not say a word of this affair; and he is much more worthy of be- 
lief than a poet who was a professed slanderer and satirist. 








time. 
turns, from the greatest city to the least; and war 





- co futurity, made a speech, in which he set forth the 


dreadful consequences of the war in which they were 
going to embark; showed the strength and resources 


ofthe Athenians; exhorted them first to try gentle 


methods, which they themselves had seemed to ap- 
prove; but to make, in the mean time, the necessary 
yreparations for carrying on so important an enter- 
prise, and not to be under any apprehensions, that 
their moderation and delays would be branded with 
the name of cowardice, since their past actions se- 
cured them from any suspicion of that kind. 

But, notwithstanding all these wise expostulations, 
war was resolved upon. ‘The people caused the 
allies to return into the assembly, and declared to 


them, that in their opinion the Athenians were the 


aggressors; but that it would be expedient first to 


assemble all who were in the alliance, in order that 


peace or war might be agreed upon unanimously. 
This decree of the Lacedemonians was made the 
fourteenth year of the truce; and was not owing so 


_ much to the complaint of the allies, as to the jea- 


lousy of the Athenian power, which had already sub- 


© _ jected a considerable part of Greece. 


-* Accordingly the allies were convened a second 
They all gave their votes, in their several 


was resolved on by general consent. However, as they 
had not yet made any preparations, it was judged ad- 
visable to begin immediately; and while this was 
doing, in order to gain time, and observe the neces- 
sary formalities, to send ambassadors to Athens, to 
complain of the violation of the treaty. 

The first who were sent thither, reviving an old 
complaint, required of the Athenians to expel from 
their city the descendants of those who had profaned 


= the temple of Minerva in the affair of * Cylon. As 


Pericles was of that family by the mother’s side, the 
view of the Lacedemonians, in making this demand, 
was, either to procure his banishment or lessen his 
authority. However, it was not complied with. 
The second ambassadors required, that the siege of 
Potidza should be raised, and the liberty of Avgina 
restored, and above all, that the decree against the 
Megarians should be repealed; declaring, that other- 
wise no accommodation could take place. In fine, a 
third embassy came; who took no notice of any of 
these particulars, and only said, that the Lacedzemo- 
nians were for peace; but that this could never be, 


except the Athenians should cease to infringe the 
- liberties of Greece. 


SECT. XIV. Troubles excited agaist Pericles. He 
determines the Athenians to engage in war against the 
Lacedemomans. 


Perictes opposed all these demands with great 
vigour, Y and especially that relating to the Megari- 
xThucyd. l. i. p. 77—84, & 93. y Plut. in Pericl. p. 168, 169. 
z Aristot. in tractat. de mund. p. 613. *Plat. in Menex. p. 235. 
* This Cylon had seized on the citadel of Athens above a hun- 
died years before. Those who followed him, being besieged in it, 
and reduced to extreme famine, fled for shelter to the temple of 
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ans. He had great influence in Athens, but at the 
same time had many enemies. Not daring to attack 
him at first in person, they cited his most intimate 
friends, and those for whom he had the greatest es- _ 
teem, as Phidias, Aspasia, and Anaxagoras, before the 
people; and their design in this was, to sound how _ 
the people stood affected towards Pericles himself. 
Phidias was accused of having embezzled consi- _ 
derahle sums in the forming the statue of Minerva, — 
which was his master-piece. The prosecution having — 
been carried on with the usual forms, before the as- 
sembly of the people, not a single proof of .Phidias’s 
pretended embezzlement appeared: for that artist, 
from the time of his beginning that statue, had, by ~ 
Pericles’s advice, contrived the workmanship of the 
gold in such a manner, that all of it might be taken 
off and weighed ; which accordingly Pericles bid the 
informers do in presence of the spectators. “But Phi- — 
dias had witnesses against him, the truth of whose 
evidence he could neither dispute nor silence; these 
were the fame and beauty of his works, the ever-ex- 
isting causes of the envy which attacked him. The 
circumstance which they could least forgive in him 
was, his having represented to the life (in the battle 
of the Amazons, engraved on the shield of the god-— 
dess) his own person, and that of Pericles ;* and, by 
inscrutable art, he had so blended and incorporated 
these figures with the whole work, that it was impos 
sible to erase them, without disfiguring or taking te 
pieces the whole statue. Phidias was therefore drag- 
ged to prison, where he came to his end, either by 
the common course of nature or by poison. Other 
authors say, that he was only banished, and that after — 
his exile he made the famous statue of Jupiter at 
Olympia. It is not possible to excuse, in any man- 


| ner, the ingratitude of the Athenians, in thus making 


a prison or death the reward of a master-piece ot 
art; nor their excessive rigour, in punishing, as a 
capital crime, an action that appears innocent in 
itself; or which, to make the worst of it, was a vanity 
very pardonable in an artist. 

Aspasia, a native of Miletus in Asia, had settled in 
Athens, where she had become very famous, not so 
much for the charms of her person, as for her viva- 
city, the solidity of her wit, 2ad her great knowledge. 
All the illustrious men in the city thought it an. ho- 
nour to frequent her house. * Socrates himself used 
to visit her constantly ; and was not ashamed to pass — 
for her pupil, and to own that he had learnt rhetoric 
from her. Pericles declared also that he was in- 
debted to Aspasia for his eloquence, which so greatly 
distinguished him in Athens; and that it was from 
her conversation he had imbibed the principles of the 
art of policy, for she was exceedingly well versed in 
fhe maxims of government. Their intimacy was 
owing to still stronger motives. Pericles did not love 
his wife; he resigned her very freely to another 
Minerva, from whence they afterwards were taken out by force 


and cut to pieces. Those who advi-ed this murder were declarec 
guilty of impiety and sacrilege, and as such banished. However , — 


_ they were recalled some time after. , fy 





















place with heme whom he 
passionatel y, though her reputation was more 
han suspicious. Aspasia was accused of impiety and 

dissolute conduct; and it was with the utmost diffi- 
ty that Pericles saved her, by his entreaties and 
'y the compassion he raised in the judges, by shed- 


ing: a behaviour little consistent with the dignity of 
his character, and the rank of supreme head of the 
most powerful state of Greece. 

“A decree passed, by which informations were 
ordered to be laid against all such * persons as “ de- 
nied what was ascribed to the ministry of the gods ;” 
or those philosophers and others who “ gave lessons 
on the more abstruse points of physics, and the mo- 
_ tions of the heavens,”—+topics which were considered 
_ injurious to the established religion. The scope and 
aim of this decree was, to make Pericles suspected 
with regard to these matters, because Anaxagoras 
had been his master. This philosopher taught, that 
. one only Intelligence had modified the chaos, and 
__ disposed the universe in the beautiful order in which 
we now see it; which tended directly to depreciate 
the gods of the pagan system. Pericles thinking it 
a aa to save his life, sent him out of the city to 
_ 4 place of safety. 

_ The enemies of Pericles, seeing that the people 
es oraved and received with pleasure all these accusa- 
_ tions, impeached that great man himself, and charged 
q him with embezzling the public money during ‘his 

















administration. A decree was made, by which Peri- 
cles was obliged to give in immediately his accounts; 
-was to be tried for peculation and rapine; and the 
cause to be adjudged by fifteen hundred judges. 
Pericles had no real cause for fear, because in the 
administration of the public affairs his conduct had 
always been irreproachable, especially on the side of 
interest: he could not, however, but be under some 
apprehensions from the ill-will of the people, when he 
considered their great levity and inconstancy. One 
day when Alcibiades (then very young) went to visit 
Pericles, he was told that he was not to be spoken 
_ with, because of some affairs of great consequence in 
__ which he was then engaged. Alcibiades enquiring 
__ what these mighty affairs were, was answered, that 
E Pericles was preparing to give in his accounts. « He 
ought rather,” says Alcibiades, “to think how he 
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_ may avoid giving them in: and indeed this was what 
Pericles at last resolved. ‘To allay the storm, he 
made a resolution no longer to oppose the inclination 
the people discovered for the Peloponnesian war, 
preparations for which had been long carrying on; 
firmly persuaded, that this would soon silence all 
complaints cemanes him; that envy would yield to a 
more power: ul motive; and that the citizens, when 
in such imminent danger, would not fail to throw 
hemselves into his arms, and submit implicitly to 





bPlut. de Herod. malign. p. 855, 856. 

°Thucyd. li. p. 93—99. Diod. 1. xii. p. 95—97. 
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| his conduct, from his great power and exalted ‘Tepu- 


ing abundance of tears whilst her cause was plead-— 














tation. ‘ 
>This is what some historians have related ; and 
the comic poets, in the life-time, and under. the eye, 2 a 
as it were of Pericles, spread such a report in feo 3 os 
to sully, if possible, his reputation and merit, which — 
drew upon him the envy and enmity of many. Plu- — 
tarch, on this occasion, makes a reflection which may — 
be of great service, not only to those in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs, but to all sorts of perscns,as 
well as of advantage in the ordinary intercourse of 
life. He thinks it strange, when actions are good in ae ; 
themselves, and, as far as can be judged from external _ 
appearance, laudable in all respects, that men, purely — 
to discredit illustrious personages, should pretend to oe 
dive into their hearts; and from a spirit of the = ‘Sys 
vilest and most abject malignity, should ascribe such — 
views and intentions to them, as they probably never __ 
so much as imagined. He, on_the contrary, wishes, 
when the motive is obscure, and the same action may 
be considered in different lights, that men would — 
always view it in the most favourable, and be inclined | 
to judge candidly. He applies this maxim to the 2 
reports circulated concerning Pericles, as the fomen- 
ter of the Peloponnesian war, merely for private and 
interested views; w 


Nae, a viet a: 







whereas, the whole tenor of his pear 
past conduct ought to have convinced every body, that 
it was wholly from reasons of state, and for the good oe 
of the public, that he at last acquiesced in an opinion, __ 
which he had hitherto thought it incumbent on him _ 
to oppose. SNe 
¢ Whilst this affair was carrying on at Athens, Bes) 
the Lacedamonians sent several embassies thither, 
one after another, to make the various demands above- — 
mentioned. At last the affair was debated in the 
assembly of the people, and it was resolved they 
should first deliberate upon all the articles, before 
they gave a positive answer. Opinions, as is usual 
in these cases, were divided; and some were for 
abolishing the decree enacted against Megara, which 
seemed the chief obstacle to a peace. RGSS 
Pericles spoke on this occasion with a force of 
elougence, which his view to the public welfare,and 
the honour of his country, rendered more vehement 
and triumphant than it had ever appeared before. ~ 
He showed, in the first place, that the decree relating 
to Megara, on which the greatest stress was laid, was 
not of so little consequence as they imagined: "that 
the demand made by the Lacedemonians on that" 9 
head, was merely to sound the disposition of the 
Athenians, and to try whether it would be possible 
to encroach upon them by frightening them: that, — 
should they recede on this occasion, it would betray 
fear and weakness: that the affair was of less im- 
portance than the giving up to the Lacedemonians 
the empire, which the Athenians had possessed du- - 
ring so many years by their courage and resolution: 








a regular motion to all the parts of nature, and presided in the 
government of the universe ; destroyed, by that system, the plu- 
rality of gods, their powers, and all the peculiar functions ascribed re 
to them. 2 
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hat, should the Athenians give way on this point, 
‘the Lacedemonians should immediately prescribe 
new laws to them, as to a people seized with dread ; 
whereas, if they made a vigorous resistance, their 
opponents would be obliged to treat them, at least, 
on the footing of equals: that with regard to the 
present matters in dispute, arbiters might be chosen, 


. in order to adjust them in an amicable way ; but that 


it did not become the Lacedzmonians to command 
the Athenians, with a magisterial air, to quit Potidea, 
to free Ai’gina, and revoke the decree relating to 
Megara: that such imperious behaviour was directly 
contrary to the treaty, which declared in express 


terms, “ That, should any disputes arise among the 


allies, they should be decided by pacific methods, 
AND WITHOUT ANY PARTY’S BEING OBLIGED TO GIVE UP 
ANY PART OF WHAT THEY POSSESSED:” that the surest 
way to:prevent a government from being eternally 
contesting its possessions, is to take up arms, and 
dispute its rights sword in hand: that the Athenians 
had just reason to believe they would gain their cause 
this way; and to give them a stronger idea of this 


- truth, he set before them a most brilliant description 


of the present state of Athens, giving a very particu- 
lar account of its treasures, revenues, fleets, land 
forces, and those of its allies; contrasting these se- 


- veral resources with the poverty of the Lacedzemoni- 


ans, who (he said) had no money, which is the sinews 


eS at war, not to mention the poor condition of their 





_-navy, on which success in war most depended. “ And, 


_ indeed, there were at that time in the public treasury, 
which the Athenians had brought from Delos to their 


city, nine thousand six hundred talents, which amount 


to above eighteen hundred thousand pounds sterling.* 
The annual contributions of the allies amounted to 
four hundred and sixty talents, that is, to about three 
hundred and ninety-six thousand dollars. In cases of 
“necessity, the Athenians would find infinite resources 
in the ornaments of the temples, since those of the 
statue of Minerva alone amounted to fifty talents of 
gold, that is, above four hundred and thirty thousand 
dollars, which might be taken from the statue without 


_ spoiling it, and be afterwards replaced in more 


auspicious times. With regard to the land forces, 
they amounted to very near thirty thousand men, 
and the fleet consisted of three hundred galleys. 
Above all, he advised them not to venture a battle in 
their own country against the Peloponnesians, whose 
troops were superior in number to theirs; not to 
regard the laying waste of their lands, as they might 
easily be restored to their former condition ; but to 
consider the loss of their men as highly important, be- 
cause irretrievable ; to make their whole policy consist 
in defending their city, and preserving the empire of 
the sea, which would certainly one day give them the 
superiority over their enemies. He laid down the plan 
for carrying on the war, not for a single campaign, 
but during the whole time it might last; and enume- 


- rated the evils they had to fear, if they deviated from 





4Diod. 1. xii. p. 96, 97. 
*Ibid. 1. xi. p. 1, & 16—22. A. M. 3520. Before J. C. 484. 
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the two republics; the one uncertain and fluctuating - 
in its deliberations, and rendered still slower in the — 
execution, from being obliged to wait for the consent 


of its allies; the other speedy, determinate, inde- 


pendent, and mistress of its resolutions, which is no — 


indifferent circumstance with regard to the success of 
enterprises; Pericles concluded his speech, and gave 
his opinion as follows: “‘ We have no more to do but 
to dismiss the ambassadors, and to give them this 
vanswer: That we permit the people of Megara to 
trade with Athens, upon condition that the Lace- 


demonians do not prohibit either us, or our allies, - 


from trading with them. With regard to the cities 
of Greece, we shall leave those free who were so at 
the time of our agreement, provided they shall do- 
the same with regard to those dependant on them. 


We do not refuse to submit the decision of our dif- 


ferences to arbitration, and will not commit the first 
hostilities: however, in case of attack, we shall make 
a vigorous defence.” 


The ambassadors were answered as Pericles had ~ 


dictated. ‘They returned home, and never came 
again to Athens; soon after which the Peloponnesian 
war broke out. 


CHAPTER II. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE GREEKS IN. SICILY AND ITALY. 
As the Peloponnesian war is a great event, of con- 


siderable duration, beiore I enter upon its history, it 
may be proper to relate, in a few words, the most 


considerable transactions which had happened in_ 


Grecia Major, to the time we now speak of, whether 
in Sicily or Italy. 


SECT, I. 
Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum. Regn of Gelon in 
Syracuse, and his two brothers. Laberty rs restored. 


I. Gelon. 


We have seen that Xerxes,® whose project tended 
to nothing less than the total extirpation of the 
Greeks, had prevailed with the Carthaginians to 
make war against the people of Sicily. They crossed 
over thither with an army of above three hundred 
thousand men, a fleet of two thousand ships, and up 
wards of three thousand transports. Hamilcar, the 
ablest of the Carthaginian generals at that time, was. 
charged with this expedition. However, the success 
was not answerable to these mighty preparations ; the 
Carthaginians were entirely defeated by Gelon, who 
at that time had the chief authority in Syracuse. 








* About $8,300,000 © 
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that system. After adding other considerations, — 4 
taken from the character and internal government of 


The Carthagynans are defeated in Sicily. 






















bay. 


_. ! This Gelon was born in a city of Sicily, situated 
- on the southern coast between Agrigentum and Ca- 
marina, called Gela, whence perhaps he received his 
name. He had signalized himself very much in the 
_ wars which Hippocrates, tyrant of Gela, carried on 

against the neighbouring powers, most of whom he 
subdued, and was very near taking Syracuse. After 
the death of Hippocrates, Gelon, upon pretence of 
defending the rights and succession of the tyrant’s 
_ children, took up arms against his own citizens; and 
_ having overcome them in a battle, possessed himself 
of the government in his own name. Some time 
after he made himself also master of Syracuse, by the 
assistance of some exiles whom he had caused to 
- return into it, and who had engaged the populace to 
open the gates of that city to him. He then gave 
_ Gela to Hiero his brother, and applied himself wholly 
_ in extending the limits of the territory of Syracuse, 
__and soon rendered himself very powerful. We may 
form a judgment of this,* from the army.which he 
offered the Grecian ambassadors, who came to desire 
his aid against the king of Persia; and by his demand 
of being appointed generalissimo of their forces, 
_ which however they refused. The fear he was in at 
that time, of being soon invaded by the Carthaginians, 
was the chief occasion of his not succouring the 
-  Grecks. He showed himself to be a crafty politician 
by his conduct; and when news was brought him of 
Xerxes’s having crossed the Hellespont, he sent a 
trusty person with rich presents, and ordered him to 
wait the issue of the first battle, and in case Xerxes 
should be victorious, to pay homage to him in his 
name, otherwise to bring back the money. I now 
return to the Carthaginians. 

They had landed in Sicily at the earnest solicita- 
tions of Terillus, formerly tyrant of Himera, but de- 
throned by Theron, another tyrant who reigned at 
_ Agrigentum. The family of the latter was one of 
_ the most illustrious of all Greece, as he was descended 
_ ina direct line from Cadmus. He married into the 
ia family which at that time ruled at Syracuse, and 
- which consisted of four brothers, Gelon, Hiero, Po- 











a lyzelus, and Thrasybulus. He married his daughter 
_ to the first, and himself married the daughter of the 
@. third. 

te Hamilcar having landed at Panormus, began by 


- laying siege to Himera. Gelon hasted with a great 
army to the succour of his father-in-law ; when 
a uniting, they defeated the Carthaginians. 
perhaps the most complete victory ever gained. 
The battle was fought the same day with that of 
¢ Thermopyle ; the circumstances of it I have already 
related in the history of the Carthaginians. One 
remarkable circumstance in the conditions of the 
peace, which Gelon prescribed to the conquered, 
f Herod. |. vii. c. 153—167. 
&Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 
h Plut. in Timol. p. 247. lian. 1. xiii. c. 37. 
j ~ 1 Diod. 1. xi. p. 55. 
* He promised to furnish two hundred ships and thirty thousand 


i 
men. : EA ‘ 

t Herodotus says, that this battle was fought the same day with 
that of Salamis, which does not appear so probable. For the 
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was, that they should cease to sacrifice their children 
to the god Saturn; which shows, at the same time, — 
the cruelty of the Carthaginians, and the piety of 
Gelon. Mee) 
The spoils won on this occasion were of immense 
value. Gelon allotted the greatest part of them for 
the ornament of the temples in Syracuse. They also’ 
took an incredible number of prisoners. These he _ 
shared, with the utmost equity, with his allies, who 
employed them, after putting irons on their feet, in 
cultivating their lands, and in building magnificent _ 
edifices, as well for the ornament as the utility of the 
cities. Several of the citizens of Agrigentum had each _ 
five hundred for his own share. a 
Gelon, after so glorious a victory,{ far from growing 
more proud and haughty, behaved with greater affa- 
bility and humanity than ever towards the citizens 
and his allies. Being returned from the campaign, 
he convened the assembly of the Syracusans, who _ 
were ordered to come armed into it. However, — 
he himself came unarmed thither; declared to the 
assembly every circumstance of his conduct, the uses 
to which he had applied the several sums with which _ 
he had been entrusted, and in what manner he had ~~ 
employed his authority ; adding, that ifthey had any 
complaints to make against him, his person and life 
were at their disposal. All the people, struck with — 
so unexpected a speech, and still more with the con- 
fidence he reposed in them, answered by acclama- 
tions of joy, praise, and gratitude; and immediately, 
with one consent, invested him with the supreme __ 
authority, and the title of king. ' And to preserve to’ 
the latest posterity the remembrance of Gelon’s me- 
morable action, who had come into the assembly, and 
put his life into the hands of the Syracusans, they 
erected a statue in honour of him, wherein he was 
represented in the ordinary habit of a citizen, un- 
girded and unarmed. This. statue met afterwards ~ 
with a very singular fate, and worthy of the motives 
which had occasioned its being set up. ‘Timoleon, 
above a hundred and thirty years after, having restored 
the Syracusans to their liberty, thought it advisable, 
in order to erase all traces of tyrannical government, 
and at the same time to assist the wants of the people, 
to sell publicly by auction all the statues of those _ 
princes and tyrants who had governed it till that 
time. But first he brought them to a formal trial, as 
so many criminals; hearing the depositions and wit- ; 
nesses upon each of them. ‘They all were condemned 
unanimously, the statue of Gelon only excepted, 
which found an eloquent advocate and defender in 
the warm and sincere gratitude which the citizens 
retained for that great man, whose virtue they revered — 
as if he had been still alive. ° ; 
The Syracusans had no cause to repent having 
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Greeks, informed of Gelon’s successes, entreated him to succour 
them-against Xerxes, which they would not have done after the 
battle of Salamis ; which exalted their courage so much, tha after : 
this battle they imagined themselves strong enough to resis their 
enemies, and to put an end to the war, to their ownadvantage vith- 
out the assistance of any other power. 

$ A.M. 3525. Before J. C. 479. 
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_ intrusted Gelon with unlimited power and authority. 
_ This made no addition to his known zeal for their 
interests, but only enabled him to do them more im- 
- portant services. ‘For, by a change till then un- 
heard of, and of which * Tacitus has since found no 








_ the sovereignty made the better man.” He made 
__ upwards of ten thousand foreigners, who had. served 
under him, denizens. His views were, to people 
the capital; to increase the power of the state; to 
reward the services of these brave and faithful sol- 
_.. diers, and to attach them more strongly to Syracuse, 
_ from the sense of the advantageous settlement they 
_~ had obtained in being incorporated with the citizens. 
_ He prided himself, particularly upon his inviola- 
ble sincerity, truth, and fidelity to his engagements ; 
a quality very essential to a prince, the only one ca- 
_ pable of gaining him the love and confidence of his 
subjects and-of foreigners, and which therefore ought 
_ to be considered as the basis of all just policy and 
good government. Having occasion for money to 
__ carry on an expedition which he meditated, (this, very 
___ probably, was before he had triumphed over the Car- 
- thaginians,) he addressed the people, in order to ob- 
tain a contribution from them; but finding the Syra- 
~ cusans unwilling to be at that expense, he told them, 
_ that he asked nothing but a loan, and that he would 
engage to repay it as soon as the war should be over. 
The money was advanced, and repaid punctually at 
_ the promised time. How happy is that government 
__ where such justice and equity are exercised ; and how 
_ mistaken are those ministers and princes, who violate 
them in the slightest degree ! 

1 One of the chief objects of his attention, in which 
his successor imitated him, was to make the cultiva- 
tion of the lands be considered as an honourable em- 
ployment. It is well known how fruitful Sicily was 
__ in grain ; and the immense revenues which might be 
produced from.so rich a soil when industriously cul- 
- tivated. He animated the husbandmen by his pre- 
sence, and delighted in appearing sometimes at their 
- head, in the same manner as on other occasions he 
had marched at the head of armies. His intention, 
says Plutarch, was not merely to make the country 
rich and fruitful, but also to exercise his subjects, to 
accustom and inure them to toils, and by that means 
to preserve them from a thousand disorders, which 
inevitably follow a soft and indolent life. There are 
_ few maxims (in point of policy) on which the ancients 
have insisted more strongly, than on that relating to 
the cultivation of their lands; a manifest proof of their 
great wisdom, and the profound knowledge they had 
-_ of what constitutes the strength and solid support of a 
- state. Xenophon,” in a dialogue, entitled Hiero, the 
subject of which is government, shows the great ad- 
vantage it would be to a state, were the king studious 
to reward those who excel in husbandry, and in what- 
ever relates to the cultivation of lands. He says the 
same of war, of trade, and of all the arts; on which 

i Diod. |. xi. p. 55. k Plut. in Apophth. p. 175. 
1 Plut, in Apophth. p. 175. m P. 916, 917. 
-® Plut. in Anophthegm. p. 175. ¢ Diod. 1. xi. p. 29, 30. 
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distinguish themselves in them, it would give univer- 
sal life and motion, would excite a noble and laudable 
emulation among the citizens, and give rise to a 


thousand inventions. for the improvement and pertec- _ 


tion of those arts. - ~ 

It does not appear that Gelon had been educated — 
in the same manner as the children of the rich among | 
the Greeks, who were taught music and the art. of 
playing on instruments with great care. Possibly — 
this was in consequence of his mean birth, or rather 
was owing to the little value he set on those kind of 
exercises. "One day at an entertainment, where, — 
according to the usual custom, a lyre was presented 
to each of the guests; when it was Gelon’s turn, in- 
stead of touching the instrument as the rest had 
done, he caused his horse to be brought, mounted 
him with wonderful agility and grace, and showed 
that he had learned a nobler exercise than playing on 
the lyre.’ . 

° Since the defeat of the Carthaginians in Sicily, 
the several cities enjoyed a profound peace, and Sy- 
racuse was particularly happy in its tranquillity, un- 
der the auspicious government of Gelon. He was 
not born in Syracuse,:and yet all the inhabitants of — 
that city, though so extremely jealous of their liberty, 
had forced him in a manner to be their king. “Though _ 
an alien, the supreme power went in search of him, — 
not courted on his part with any art or inducement _ 
but that of merit. Gelon was thoroughly acquainted 
with all the duties of the regal office, as well as its 


great weight; and he accepted it with no other view _ é 


than the good of his people. He thought himself — 
king only for the defence of the state, to preserve 
the good order of society, to protect innocence and 
justice, and to exhibit to all his subjects, in his sim- 
ple, modest, active, and regular life, a pattern or 
every civil virtue. 
sumed was the toils and cares of it, a zeal for the 


| public welfare, and the sweet satisfaction which re- — 


sults from making millions happy by his cares: in a 
word, he considered the sovereignty as an obligation, 
and a means to procure the felicity of a greater num- 
ber of men. He banished from it pomp, ostenta- 
tion, licentiousness, and impunity for crimes. He - 
did not affect the appearance of reigning, but con- 
tented himself with making the laws reign. He ne- 
ver made his inferiors fee] that he was their master, 
but only inculcated into them that both himself and 
they ought to submit to reason and justice. To in- 
duce their obedience, he employed no other methods 
than persuasion and a good example, which are the 
weapons of virtue, and alone produce a sincere and 
uninterrupted obedience. ; 
A revered old age, a name highly dear to all his 
subjects, a reputation equally diffused. within and 


without his kingdom; these were the fruits of that a . 


wisdom which he retained on the throne to his latest 


breath. His reign was short, and only just showed | 


* 6 Solus omnium ante se 
Hist. ]. i. c. 50. 
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The whole of royalty that he as- 


principum in melius mutatus est. 
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him in a manner ie Sicily, to omhibate: in aa person | to make their vee ieietion lasing they cemented 


‘an example of a great, good, and true king. He 
died, after having reigned only seven years, to the 
infinite regret of all his subjects. Every family ima- 


2 _gined itself deprived of its best friend, its protector 


and father. The people erected, without the city, 
in the place where his wife Demarata had been 


buried, a splendid mausoleum, surrounded with nine 


towers of surprising height and magnificence; and 
decreed those honours to him, which were then paid 
to the demigods or heroes. The Carthaginians after- 
»wards demolished the mausoleum, and Agathocles 
the towers: but, says the historian, neither violence, 


- envy, nor time, which destroys all grosser things, 


could destroy the glory of his name, or abolish the 


memory of his exalted virtues and noble actions, 


which love and pare had engraved in the hearts 
of the Sicilians. 


Il. Mero. 


_ After Gelon’s death, * the sceptre continued near 
twelve years in his family. He was succeeded by 
Hiero, his eldest brother. 

It will be necessary for us, in order to reconcile 


_ the authors who have written concerning this prince, 


(some of whom represent him as a good king, and 
‘others as a detestable tyrant,) to distinguish the i 
riods. It is very probable that Hiero, dazzled, 

the beginning of his reign, by the glitter of meereisn 
power, and corrupted by the flattery of his courtiers, 
studiously endeavoured to deviate from tiat path 
which his predecessor had pointed out to him, and in 
which he had found himself so happy. ° This young 
prince was avaricious, headstrong, unjust, and stu- 


 dious of nothing but the gratification of his passions 


without ever endeavouring to acquire the esteem an 
affection of the people ; who, on the other side, had 
the utmost aversion for a prince, whom they looked 


upon as a tyrant rather than a king ; and nothing but 
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_ in-law. 


the veneration they had for Gelon’s memory, pre- 
vented it from breaking out. 

4 Some time after he: had ascended the throne, he 
entertained violent suspicions of Polyzelus, his bro- 
ther, whose great influence among the citizens made 
him fear that he had a design to depose him. In 
order to rid himself without noise of an enemy whom 
he fancied very dangerous, he resolved to put him at 
the head of some forces he was going to send to the 
succour of the Sybarites against the Crotoniate, 
hoping that he would perish in the expedition. His 
brother’s refusal to accept this command, made him 
the more violent against him. Theron, who had 
married Polyzelus’s daughter, joined with his father- 
This gave rise to great differences of long 
duration between the kings of Syracuse and Agri- 
‘gentum; however, they at last were reconciled “by 


ae the judicious meditation of ' Simonides the poet ; and 





Side le xt p. 56 
* Allian. |. iv. c. 15. 
« Cic. 1. i. de nat. deor. n. 60. 
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it by a new alliance, Hiero marrying Theron’s s sister, ‘ 
after which the two kings always lived in good in ~ 
telligence with each other. SF 

s At first, an infirm state of health, which was in- _ 
creased by repeated illness, gave Hiero an oppor: | 


‘tunity of thinking seriously ; after which he resolved — 
. to draw around him men of learning, who might con- — 


verse agreeably with him, and furnish him with use- 
ful instructions. The most famous poets of the age | 
came to his court, as Simonides, Pindar, Bacchylides, © 
and Epicharmus; and it is affirmed, that their de-_ 
lightful conversation did not a little contribute to 
soften the cruel and savage disposition of Hiero. is 
* Plutarch relates a noble saying of his, which | 
shows an excellent disposition in a prince. He de- — 
clared, that his palace and his ears should be always 
open to every man who should tell him the os 
and that without disguise or reserve. = 
The poets above mentioned “ not only excelledi in | 
poetry, but also possessed a great fund of learning i ii 
other branches, and wee respected and consulted as 
the sages of their times.” This is what f Cicero says 
of Simonides. in satectie He had a great ascend- — 
ant over the king; and the only use he made of il ~ 
was, to incline him to virtue. me 
"They often used to converse on obilosephieades 
subjects. J observed on another occasion, that Hiero, 
in one of these conversations, asked Simenides his 
opinion with regard to the nature and attributes of — 
the-Deity. The latter desired one day’s time to con-— 


‘sider of it; the next day he asked two, and went on 


increasing in the same proportion. The prince ee ee 
ing him to give his reasons for these delays, he con 
fessed that the subject was above his compreheneanaa 
and that the more he reflected, the more obscure it — 
appeared to him. s 
Xenophon has left us an excellent treatise on the 
art of governing well, entitled Hiero, and written — 
in the form of a dialogue between this prince and — 
Simonides. Hiero undertakes to prove to the poet, = 
that tyrants and kings are not so happy as is gene- © 
Among the great number of proofs — 
alleged by him, he insists chiefly on their unhappi- — 
ness in being deprived of the greatest comfort and — 
blessing in life, the enjoyment of a true friend, to== 
whose bosom they may safely confide their secrets 
and afflictions ; who may share with them in their — 
joy and sorrow; in a word, a second self, who may — 
form but one heart, one soul with them. Simonides, — 
on the other side, Jays down admirable maxims with 
respect to the duties of a sovereign. He represents 
to him, that a king is not so for himself, but for 
others: that his grandeur consists, not in building | 
magnificent palaces for his own residence, but in 
erecting temples, and fortifying and embellishing his 
qities: that his glory consists not in his people’s fear- 


_ing him, but in their being afraid for him: that a truly | 


royal care is, not to enter the lists with the first 


* A. M. 3532. Before J. C. 472. ie 
t **Simonides, non poeta soltim suavis. vertiim etiam cetetoqm 
doctus sapiensque traditur.*’ Lib. i, de nat. deor. n, 60. 
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comer ‘at the Olynipic games, (for the princes of that | 
age were passionately fond of them, and especially 


-* Hiero,) but to contend with the neighbouring kings, 


who should succeed best in diffusing wealth and 


bundance throughout his dominions, and in endea- 


_ vouring to secure the felicity of his people. 


Nevertheless, another poet (Pindar) praises this 
same Hiero for the victory he had won in the horse- 
race. “'This prince, (says he, in his ode,) who governs 
with equity the inhabitants of opulent Sicily, has 
_ gathered the fairest flower of every virtue. He takes 


ete noble delight in the most exquisite performances of 


poetry and music. He loves melodious airs, such as 
oS is customary for us to play at the banquets given 
_us by our dearest friends. Rouse then thyself, take 
“thy lyre, and raise it to the Doric key. If thou feel- 
est thyself animated by a glorious fire in favour of 


. _ | Pisa and Pherenice; if they have waked the sweet- 


i: 


at 


ae 


est transports in thy breast, when that generous 
-courser (without being quickened by the spur) flew 
ae the banks of the Alpheus, and carried his royal 
rider to glorious victory: O sing the king of Syra- 
cuse, the. ornament of the Olympic course !” 

The whole ode, translated by the late Mr. Massieu, 
is in the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the Academy 


% a of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres, from which I have 


-made the short extract above. I was very glad to 


_ give the reader some idea of Pindar, FFM this little 


“as 
# 


SEs 


wa 


+~ 


specimen. 

The next ode to this was composed in honour of 
_ Theron, king of Agrigentum, victorious in the chariot- 
race. The diction of it is so sublime, the thoughts 
so noble, and the moral so pure, that many look upon 
it as Pindar’s master-piece. 

I cannot say how far we may depend on the rest 
_ of the praises which Pindar gives to Hiero, for poets 
do not always pride themselves upon sincerity in the 
Det crinims they bestow on princes: however, it is 
certain that Hiero had made his court the resort of 
all persons of wit and genius; and that he had invited 
them to it by his affability and engaging behaviour, 


and much more by his liberality, which is a great 


- merit in a king. 


erudition. 


We cannot bestow on Hiero’s court the eulogium 
which ¢ Horace gives to the house of Maecenas, in 
which a character prevailed rarely found among scho- 
lars, and nevertheless infinitely preferable to all their 
This amiable house, says Horace, was an 
utter stranger tu the mean and grovelling sentiments 


of envy and jealousy: and men saw, in those who 


shared their master’s favour, a superior merit or 
credit, without taking the least umbrage at it. " But 
«Scholiast. Pind. 


xDiod. 1. xi. p. 37. 
; 2Tbid. p. 51, 52. 


yIbid. p. 50. 


ie Iti is said that Themistocles, seeing him arrive at the Olympic 
games with a splendid equipage, would have had him forbidden 


~~ them, because he had not succoured the Greeks against the com- 


- mon enemy, any more than Gelon his brother; 


which motion did 
honour to the Athenian general. lian. 1. ix. ¢. 5. 

t Pisa was the city, near which the Olympic games were solemn- 
ized: and Pherenice was the name of Hiero’s courser, signifying 
the gainer of victory. 
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it was a otherwise in the’ court of Mer or Set The 
It is said that Simonides, and Bacchylides his 
nephew, employed all kinds of criticism, to lessen the 
esteem which those princes had for Pindar’s works, 


The latter, by way of reprisal, ridicules them very. 


strongly in his ode to Theron, in comparing them to — 
ravens, who croak in vain against the divine bird of Jove. 
But modesty was not the virtue which distinguished 
Pindar. ; 

x Hiero, having driven the ancient inhabitants of 
Catana and Naxos from their country, settled a 
colony of ten thousand men there, half of whom were 
Syracusans, and the rest Peloponnesians. ‘This in- 


| duced. the inhabitants of those cities to appoint, after 


his death, the same solemnities in his honour, as. 
were bestowed on heroes or demigods, because they 
considered him as their founder. 

Y He showed great favour to the children of Anax- 
ilaus, formerly tyrant of Zancle, and a great friend to 
Gelon his brother. As they were arrived at years of 
maturity, he exhorted them to take the government 
into their own hands; after Micythus, their tutor, 
should have perfectly informed them of the state of 
it, and how he himself had behaved in the adminis- 
tration. The latter, having assembled the nearest 
relations and most intimate friends of the young 
princes, gave, in their presence, so good an account 
of his guardianship, that the whole assembly (in 
perfect admiration) bestowed the highest encomiums 
on his prudence, integrity, and justice. Matters were 
carried so far, that the young princes were extremely 
urgent with him to continue to preside in the admi- 
nistration, as he had hitherto done. However, the wise 
tutor preferring the sweets of ease to the splendour 
of authority, and persuaded, at the same time, that it 
would be for the interest of the state if the young 
princes took the government into their own hands, 
resolved to retire from business. Hiero died, after 
having reigned eleven years. 


I. Thrasybulus. 

He was succeeded by Thrasybulus his brother,? who, 
by his evil conduct, contributed very much to make 
him be regretted. Swelled with pride and a brutal 
haughtiness, he considered men as mere worms; 
vainly fancying they were created for him to trample 
upon, and that he was quite of a different nature 
from them.~ He abandoned himself implicitly to the* 
flattering counsels of the giddy young courtiers who 
surrounded him. He treated all his subjects with 

$ «¢ —_____________ Non isto vivimus illic, Fea 
Quo tu rere, modo. Domus hae nec purior ulla est, 
Nec magis his aliena malis. Nil mi officit unquam, 


Ditior hic, aut est quia doctior. Est locus uni- 
Cuique suus.”’ Hor. lib. i. Sat. 9. 





“¢ Sir, you mistake, that’s not our course of life, 
We know no jealousies, no brawls, no strife ; 
From all those ills our patron’s house is free, 
None, ?cause more learn’d or wealthy, troubles me ; 
We have our stations, all their own pursue,” &e. 
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‘ the utmost severity ; banishing some, confiscating the 
- possessions of others, and putting great numbers to | 


death. So severe a slavery soon grew insupportable 
to the Syracusans, and therefore they implored the 
succour of the neighbouring cities, whose interest it 
was also to throw off the tyrant’s yoke. Thrasybulus 
was besieged even in Syracuse, the sovereignty of 


-part of which he had reserved to himself, viz. Achra- 


dina, and the island, which was very well fortified ; 
but the third quarter of the city, called Tyche, was 
possessed by the enemy. After making a feeble re- 
sistance, and demanding to capitulate, he left the city, 
and withdrew into banishment among the Locrians. 
He had reigned but a year. In this manner the 
Syracusans recovered their liberty. They also de- 


_ livered the rest of the cities of Sicily from the tyrants ; 
established a popular government in all places; and 


maintained that form by themselves during threescore 
years, till the reign of Dionysius the tyrant, who again 


‘enslaved them. 


@ After Sicily had been delivered from the govern- 
ment of tyrants, and all its cities were restored to 
their liberty; as the country was extremely fruitful 
in itself, and the peace which all places enjoyed gave 


the inhabitants of this island an opportunity of culti-- 


vating their lands, and feeding their flocks; the people 
grew very powerful, and amassed great riches. ‘To 
perpetuate to the latest posterity the remembrance of 
the happy day in which they had thrown off the yoke 
of slavery, by the banishment of Thrasybulus, it was 
decreed in the general assembly of the nation, that a 
colossal statue should be set up to Jupiter the Deli- 
verer; that on the anniversary of this day, a festival 


‘should be solemnized, by way of thanksgiving for 
the restoration of their liberty ; and that there should 


be sacrificed in honour of the gods, four hundred and 
fifty bulls, with which the people should be enter- 
tained at a common feast. 

There nevertheless lay concealed in the minds of 


_ many, a certain secret leaven of tyranny, which fre- 


quently disturbed the harmony of this peace, and 


occasioned several tumults and commotions in Sicily, 


the particulars of which I shall omit. ° To prevent 


any evil consequences from them, the Syracusans 


established the Petalism, which differed very little 


’ from the Athenian Ostracism; and was so called 


from the Greek zéradov, signifying a leaf, because the 
votes were then given on an olive leaf. This judg- 
ment was put in force against those citizens whose 
great power made the people apprehensive that they 
aspired at the tyranny, and it banished them for ten 
years; however, it did not long continue in force, 
but was soon abolished; because the dread of falling 


under its censure, having prompted the most virtuous 


men to retire, and renounce the government, the 
chief employments were now filled by such citizens 


-only as had the least merit. 


¢ Deucetius, according to Diodorus, was chief over 
the people who were properly called Sicilians. Having 


united them all (the inhabitants of Hybla excepted) 





" ®Diod. 1. xi. p. 55, &c. A.M. 3544, Before J. C. 460. 
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into one body, he became very powerful, and formed — 


several great enterprises. It was he who built the 


city Palica, near the temple of the gods called Palici.. 


This temple was very famous on account of some 
wonders which are elated of it; and still more from 


the sacred nature of the oaths which were there .— 


taken, the violation whereof was said to be always 
followed by a sudden and exemplary punisment. This 


was a secure asylum for all persons oppressed by su- 


perior power; and especially for slaves who were 


unjustly abused, or too cruelly treated by their masters. — 


They continued in safety in this temple, till certain 
arbiters and mediators had made their peace; and_ 
there was not a single instance of a master’s having 
ever broken the promise he had made of pardoning 


his slaves; so famous were the gods who presided re 


over this temple, for the severe vengeance they took 
on those who violated their oaths. 


This Deucetius, after having been successful on a i 
great many occasions, and gained several victories, — 


particularly over the Syracusans, saw his fortune 


change on a sudden by the loss of a battle, and was — 


abandoned by the greatest part of his forces. In the 


consternation and despondency into which so general 


and sudden a desertion threw him, he formed such a- 
resolution as despair only could suggest. He with- 
drew in the night to Syracuse, advanced as far as the 
great square of the city, and there-falling prostrate. 
at the foot of the altar, he abandoned his life and 
dominions to the mercy of the Syracusans, that is, to 
his professed enemies. ‘The singularity of this spec-’ 
tacle attracted great numbers of people. 


on the affair. 
business was generally to address the people with 
great violence; and these animated them against 


Deucetius, as a public enemy, whom Providence, 


seemed to throw in their way, to revenge and punish, 


by his death, all the injuries he had done to the re- 


public. A speech of this tendency struck all the 
virtuous part of the assembly with horror. The most 


ancient and wisest of the senators represented, “That | 


they were not now to consider what punishment 


Deucetius deserved, but bow it behoved the Syracu- 


sans to act on that occasion ; that they ought not to 
look upon him any longer as an enemy, but as a sup- 


The magis- ~ 
trates immediately convened the people, and debated _ 
They first heard the crators, whose 


on 


pliant, a character by which his person was become ne 


sacred and inviolable. 
(Nemesis) who took vengeance on crimes, especially 
of cruelty and impiety, who doubtless would not ~ 
suffer that to go unpunished: that besides the base- 
ness and inhumanity there is in insulting the unfortu- 
nate, and in crushing those who are already under 
one’s foot; it was worthy the grandeur and good 
nature of the Syracusans, to exert their clemency 
even to those who least deserved it.” All the people 
came into this opinion, and with one consent spared 
Deucetius’s life. He was ordered to reside in Corinth. 
the mother-city and foundress of Syracuse; and the 
Syracusans engaged to furnish Deucetius with. al] 


bDiod. 1. xi. p. 65. <lbids p 67270, > 
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things necessary for his subsisting podhunauly there. | 
What reader, who compares these two different 


- Opinions, does not perceive which of them was the 


noblest and most generous? 


é 


SECT. I]. Of some famous persons and cities ‘in Gre- 
cia Magna. Pythugoras, Charondas, Zaleucus, Milo 
the Athleta, Crotona, Sybaris, and Thurium. 


I. Pythagoras. 


In treating of what relates to Grecia Magna in 
Italy, * J must not omit Pythagoras, who was its 
glory. “He was born in Samos. After having 
travelled into a great many regions, and enriched his 
mind with much uncommon and excellent learning, 
he returned to his native country; but did not make 
a long stay in it, because of the tyrannical govern- 
ment which Polycrates had established in it;: who 
_ however had the highest regard for him, and Seowell 
him all the esteem due to “his rare merit. But the 
study of the sciences, and particularly of philosophy, 


_ is by no means compatible with slavery, though of 


the mildest and most honourable kind. He there- 
fore went into Italy, and resided usually either at 
_ Crotona, Metapontum, Heraclea, or Tarentum. ° Ser- 
~ vius Tullius, or Tarquinius Superbus, reigned in 
Rome at that time; which absolutely refutes the 


= opinion of those who imagined that Numa Pompilius, 
_. the second king of the Romans, who lived upwards 


of a hundred years before, had been Pythagoras’s 
disciple ; an opinion that very probably was grounded 
_on the resemblance of their manners, disposition, and 


S principles. 


t The whole country soon felt very happy effects 
' from the presence of this excellent philosopher. An 
inclination for study, and a love of wisdom, diffused 
themselves almost universally in a very short time. 


_ Maltitudes flocked from all the neighbouring cities 


to get a sight of Pythagoras, to hear him, and to 
~ profit by his salutary counsels. ‘The several princes of 
the country took a pleasure in inviting him to their 


courts, which they thought honoured by his pre- 


sence; and all were delighted with his conversation, 
and glad to learn from him the art of governing na- 
tions with wisdom. His school became the most 
famous that had ever been till that age. He had no 
less than four or five hundred disciples. Before he 
admitted them to that quality, he kept them in a 
state of noviciate and probation for five years, during 
: wien time he obliged them to keep the strictest si- 
‘ence; thinking it proper for them to be instructed, 
before they should attempt to speak. It is well 
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ee that the creiainpayalioule or tranenieestoow: 
of souls, was one of the chief of his tenets. “His dis- 
ciples had the greatest reverence for every word he. 
uttered ; and, if he did but barely aver a thing, that 
alone, without further examination, was safiient to 
gain credit to his assertion; and to confirm the truth — 
of any thing, they used to express themselves in this 
manner, ! The master said so. 
ples carried their deference and docility too far, in 


a 


However, the disci- 








thus waving all enquiry, and in sacrificing impltcitly 


their reason and understanding ; a sacrifice that is 
due only to the divine authority, which is infinitely 
superior to our reason and _all our knowledge; and 
which, consequently, is authorized to prescribe laws 
to us, and dictate absolute obedience. 

The school of Pythagoras bred a great number of 


~ 


illustrious disciples, who did infinite honour to their 


master ;—wise legislators, great politicians, persons 
skilled in all the’sciences, and capable of governing 
states, and being the ministers of the greatest princes. 
{ A long time after his death, that part of Italy which 


he had cultivated and improved by his instructions, 


was still considered as the nursery. and seat of men 
skilled in all kinds of literature; and it maintained 
that glorious character for several ages. © The Ro- 
mans certainly entertained a high opinion of Pytha- 


goras’s virtue and merit, since the oracle of Delphi 


having commanded that people, during the war with 


the Samnites, to erect two statues in the most con- 


spicuous part of Rome, the one to the wisest, and the — 


other to the most valiant among the Greeks, they ac- 
cordingly set up two in the place where the Comuitia 
were held, representing Pythagoras and Themisto- 
cles. We have no certain information with respect 
to the time and place of Pythagoras’s death. 


IJ. Crotona. Sybaris. Thurwm. 


» Crotona was founded by Myscellus, chief of the 


Achezans, the. third year of the seventeenth Olym- 
piad. This Myscellus being come to Delphi to con- 
sult the oracle of Apollo about the spot on which he 
should build his city, met Archias the Corinthian 
there, who was arrived upon the same errand. ‘The 
god gave them a favourable audience; and after ha- 


ving determined them with regard to the place that — 


would best Suit their new settlements, he proposed 
different advantages to them ; and left them, among 
other particulars, the choice of riches or health. The 
offer of riches struck Archias, but Myscellus desirea 
health ; and, if history may be credited, Apollo per- 
formed: his promise faithfully to both. Archias 
founded Syracuse, which soon became the most opu 





4 Diog. Laert. in vit. Pythag. eLive lenin, 18: 
&Plin. |. xxxiv. c. 6. 
_ *Strab, 1. vi. p. 262, & 269. Dionys. Halicarn, Antiq. Rom. 
arp. 121. A. M. 3295. Before J. C. 709. 

* A.M. 3480. . Before J. C. 524. ee 

+ “ Pythagoras, cui in Ifaliam venisset, 
ci:m que magna dicta est, est privatim et publicé, praestantissi- 
mis et institutis; et artibus.”—Pythagoras, when he came into 
Maly, adorned Magna Grevia with arts and institutions the most. 





exomavit eam Gre- . 





excellent. Cic. Tuscul. Quest. J. v. n. 10. 


{ *¢ Pythagoras tenuit magnam illam Graciam cum honore, et » 


disciplina, tum etiam auctoritate, multaque secula postea sic viguit 


Pythagoreorum nomen, ut nulli alii docti viderentur.”—Pythago- - 


ras was master of Magna Grecia, not only on account of the respect 


that was paid’ him, and by his instructions, but even by authority; 
and for many ages the Pythagorean name was so celebrated, thet : 


no others were thought learned. Tusc. Quest. J. i. n. 38. 















; eece. 
ro ona, which became so famous for the long life 
and inate strength of its inhabitants, that its name 
as used proverbially, to signify a place healthy, and 

pure air. ‘T’he natives of this city signalized them- 
selves in a great number of victories in the Grecian 
games; and Strabo-relates that, in one and the same 
Olympiad, seven Crotonians were crowned in the 
_ Olympic games, and carried off all the prizes of the 
— stadium. 
« Sybaris was ten leagues (two hundred stadia) from 
4 Crotona; and had also been founded by the Acheans, 
“but before the other. This city became afterwards 
a very powerful. Four neighbouring states, and twenty- 
five cities, were subject to it, so that it was, alone, 
able to raise an army of three hundred thousand 
men. The opulence of Sybaris was soon followed by 
_ luxury, and sucha dissoluteness ofmannersasis scarcely 
_ credible. The citizens employed themselves in no- 
thing but banquets, games, shows, parties of pleasure, 
-and carousals. Public rewards and marks of dis- 
_ tinction were bestowed on those who gave the most 
magnificent entertainments, and even on such cooks 
as were best skilled in the important art of making 
new discoveries in dressing dishes, and invented new 
_ refinements to please the palate. The Sybarites car- 
a _ried their delicacy and effeminacy to such a height, 
_ that they carefully removed from their city all such 
_artificers whose work was noisy ; and would not suffer 
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any cocks in it, lest their shrill piercing crow should 
: 
i 


_ disturb their balmy slumbers. 
-' All these evils were heightened by dissension and 
Sdiscord, which at last proved their ruin. Five hun- 
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| Rcxpelled by the faction of one Telys, fled to Crotona. 
- Telys demanded them; and, on the refusal of the 
-Crotonians to deliver them up, (who were prompted 
~ to this generous resolution by Pythagoras then living 
-among them,) war was declared. ‘The Sybarites 
marched three hundred thousand men into the field, 
and the Crotonians only a hundred thousand ; bat 
_ then they were headed by Milo, the famous cham- 
o: pion, (of whom we shall soon have occasion to speak,) 
‘over whose shoulders a lion’s skin was thrown, and 
himself armed with a club, like another Hercules. 
The latter gained a complete victory, and made a 
dreadful havoc of those who fled, so that very few 
escaped, and their city was depopulated. About 
_ threescore years after, some Thessalians came and 
settled in it; however, they did not long enjoy peace, 
being driven out by the Crotonians. Being thus re- 
duced to the most fatal extremity, they implored the 
— succour of the Lacedemonians and Athenians. ‘The 
_ijatter, moved with compassion at their deplorable 
condition, after causing proclamation to be made in 
_ Peloponnesus, that all who were willing to join that 
colony were at liberty to do it, sent the Sybarites a 

















iKodrwvoc byerreooc. .—More healthy than Crotona. 

-kStrab. 1. vi. p. 263. Athen. |. xii. p. 518—520. 

— IDiod. 1. xxi. p. 76-95. A. M. 3484. Before J. C. 520. 
~™Dionys. Halicarn. in vit. Lys. p- 82. Strab. 1. xiv. p. 646. 
4 M. 3960. Before J. C. 444. 





“ih | Myscellus laid the frandations: 








dred. of: the wealthiest persons in the city having been _ 


calways found to be a public pest; 





their learning, the one an — and the other an 
historian, settled in this colony. ™ The first was Lysias, 
at that time but fifteen years of age. He lived in 


‘Thuriun, till the ill fate which befel the Athenians ork 


in Sicily, z and then went to Athens. ‘The second was 
Herodotus. 


a city of Caria, he was, however, considered as a na- 


tive of ee because he settled there with that a 


colony. 
Divisions soon broke out in the city, on account 
of the new inhabitants, whom the rest were desirous” 


to exclude from all public employments and privi- 
But as these were much more numerous, they — 


leges. 
expelled all the ancient Sybarites, and got sole pos- 
session of the city. Supported by the alliance they 
made with the people of Crotona, they soon grew 
vastly powerful; and having settled a popular form 
of government in their city, they divided the citizens 
into ten tribes, which they called by the names of the 
different nations whence they sprung. 


III. Charondas, the legislator. 


Though he was born in Halicarnassus, 


e 


They now bent their whole thoughts to strength- : 


ening their government by wholesome laws; for 
which purpose they made choice of Charondas, who 
had been educated in Pythagoras’s school, to digest — 
and draw them up. 
this place. 


1. He excluded from the senate, and all public 7 


employments, all such as should marry asecond wife, 
in case any children by their first wife were living: 
being persuaded, that a man who was so regardless 
of his children’s interest, would be equally so of his 


country’s, and be as worthless a magistrate as he had 


been a father. 


2. He sentenced all false accusers to be carried 


through every part of the city crowned with heath 
or broom, as the vilest of men; an ignominy which 
most of them were not able to survive. ‘The city, 
thus delivered from those pests of society, was re- 
stored to its former tranquillity. And indeed, * from 
calumniators generally arise all feuds and contests, 


whether of a public or private nature; and yet, ac- — 


cording to Tacitus, they are too much tolerated in 
most pomeniinenies 


@sHe“euactedia them -kinaleielaw against another — 


species of pests, which is generally the first occasion 
of the depravity of manners ina state ; by suffering 
all those to be prosecuted-who should form a corres- 
pondence, or contract a friendship with wicked men, 
and by laying a heavy fine upon them. 





# Delatores, genus hominum publico exitio repertum, et poenis 
quidem nunquam satis coercitum.”’—Calumniators, a race of imen 


ciently restrained by punishment. Tacit. Annal. |. iv. c. 30. 


Uu 


and yet they are never suffi-- 


I shall quote some of them in » ira 
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fleet of ten ships, under the command of Lampon and ee 
‘Xenocrates. oe 
They built a city near the ancient Sybaris, and 
called it Thurium. Two men greatly renowned for 








4. He required all the children of the citizens to 
be educated in polite literature; the effect of which 
is to soften and civilize the minds of men, inspiring 
them with gentleness of manners, and inclining them 
to virtue ; all which-constitute the felicity ofa state, 
and are equally necessary to citizens of all condi- 
tions. 
the state) for masters and preceptors; in order that 
learning, by being communicated gratuitously, might 
_ be acquired by all. He considered ignorance as the 
greatest of evils, and the source whence all vices 
flowed. 
. 5. He made a law with respect to orphans which 
_ appears sufficiently judicious, by intrusting the care 
of their education to their relations by the mother’s 
- side,as their lives would not be in danger from them; 
and the management of their estates to their paternal 
relations, it being the interest of the latter to make 
the greatest advantage of them, since they would 
inherit them in case of the demise of their wards. 
6. Ipstead of putting deserters to death, and those 
who quitted their ranks and fled in battle, he only 
sentenced them to make their appearance during 
three days in the city, dressed in the habit of women, 

imagining that the dread of so ignominious a punish- 
ment would be equally efficacious with putting to 
death ; and being, at the same time, desirous of giving 
such cowardly citizens an opportunity of atoning for 
their fault. 

7. To prevent his laws from being too rashly or 
easily abrogated, he imposed a very severe and hazard- 
ous condition on all persons who should propose to 
alter or amend them in any manner. ‘They were to 
appear in the public assembly with a halter about 
their necks; and, in case the alteration proposed did 

-not pass, they were to be immediately strangled. 

There were but three amendments ever proposed, and 

“all of them admitted. 

Charondas did not long survive his own laws. Re- 
turning one day from pursuing some thieves, and 
finding a tumult in the city, he came armed into the 
assembly, though he himself had prohibited this by 

- anexpresslaw. A certain person objected to him in 
severe terms, that he violated his own laws; “I do 
not violate them,” says he, “ but thus seal them with 


ies my blood;” saying which, he plunged his sword into 


his bosom, and expired. 


IV. Zaleucus, another lawgiver. 


- ® At the same time there arose among the Locrians 
another famous legislator, Zaleucus by name, who, 
as well as Charondas, had been Pythagoras’s disciple. 
There is now scarce any thing extant of his, except 
a kind of preamble to his laws, which gives a most 
advantageous idea of them. He requires, above all 
things, of the citizens, to believe and be firmly 
persuaded, that there are gods; and adds, that the 
bare casting up of our eyes to the heavens, and 


_ contemplation of their order and beauty, are sufli- 





a Diod. |. xii p. '79--85. 
* More inter veteres recente, qui satis penarum adversts im- 
pudicas in ipsa professione flagatii credebant. A received custom 


In this view he appointed salaries (paid by 














cient to convince us, that it 1s impossible so. proud oe 


ful a fabric could have been formed by mere chance, 
or by human power. As the natural consequence of 


this belief, he exhorts men to honour and revere the — 
gods, as the authors of whatever is good and. just — 





among mortals; and to honour them, not merely by 


sacrifices and splendid gifts, but by a circumspect 


conduct, and by purity and innocence of manners; __ 
these being infinitely more grateful to the deities than — 


all the sacrifices that can be offered. 


After this exordium, so pregnant with religion and 
piety, in which he describes the Supreme Being as ~ 


the primary source whence all laws flow, as the chief 


authority which commands obedience to them, as the 
most powerful motive for our faithful observance of 
them, and as the perfect model to wnich mankind 
ought toconform; he descends to the particulars of 
those duties which men owe to one another; and Jays 


down a precept which is very well adapted to pre- — 


serve peace and unity in society, by enjoining the 
individuals who compose it, not to make their hatred 
and dissensions perpetual, which would evince an 
unsociable and savage disposition ; but to treat their 


enemies as men who would soon be their friends. — 


This is carrying morality to as great perfection as 


‘could be expected from heathens. 


With regard to the duty of judges and magistrates, 


after representing to them, that in pronouncing sen- 


tence, they ought never to suffer themselves to be_ 


biassed by friendship, hatred, or any other passion , 
he only exhorts them to avoid carefully all haughtiness 
or severity towards the parties engaged in law, since 
such are but too unhappy in being obliged to undergo 
all the toils and fatigues inseparable from law-suits. 


The office indeed of judges, how laborious soever it © 
may be, is far from giving them a right to vent their | 


ill-humour upon the contending parties; the very 


condition and essence of their employment requiring | 


them to behave with impartiality, and to do justice 
on all occasions ; and when they administer this, even 


with mildness and humanity, it is only a debt they 


pay, and not a favour they grant. 


To banish luxury from his republic, which he looked . 
upon as the certain destruction of a government, hedid 


not follow the practice established in some nations, 
where it is thought sufficient in order to restrain, to 


punish, by pecuniary mulcts, such as infringe the laws ;_ 


but he acted, says the historian, ina more artful and 


ingenious, and at the same time more effectual manner. © 


He prohibited women from wearing rich and costly 
stuffs, embroidered robes, jewels, ears-rings, necklaces, 


bracelets, gold rings, and such-like ornaments; ex- — 


cepting none from this law but common prostitutes. 
He enacted a similar law with regard to the men, 
excepting, in the same manner, such only as were 
willing to pass for debauchees and as infamous 
wretches. 


approaches to luxury and effeminacy.* For nec 
pp J 


among the ancients, who thought that there was sufficient bo = 


ment against prostitutes, in the very exhibition’ of their basenes = 
Tacit. Annal. 1. ii. c. 85. ; > 


By these regulations he easily, and with- 
out violence, preserved the citizens from the least 
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willing to wear the badges of his shame, under the 
eye, as it were, of all the citizens; since this would 
make him the public laughing-stock, and reflect in- 
famy on his ROME 


V. Milo, the champvon. 


We have already seen him, at the head of an army, 
btain a great victory. However, he was still more 
renowned for his athletic strength than for his mili- 
tary bravery. He was surnamed the Crotonian, from 
m -Crotona, the place of his birth. It was his daughter, 
_ whom, as was before related, Democedes the famous 
physician, and Milo’s countryman, married, after he 
had escaped from Darius’s court to Greece, his native 
country. 

i: ° Pausanias relates, that Milo was seven times 
_ victorious at the Pythian games, once when a child; 
a that he won six victories (at wrestling) in the Olympic 
_ games, one of which was also gained in his childhood ; 
_ and that challenging a seventh time (in Olympia) any 
_ person to wrestle with him, he could not engage for 
: want of an opponent. He would hold a pomegranate 
‘in such a manner, that, without breaking it, hé would 
grasp it so fast in his hand, that no one, however 
strong, could possibly wrest it from him. He would 






























make it the more slippery, that it was impossible to 
push him off. He would bind his head with a cord, 
after which holding his breath strongly, the veins of 
_ his head would swell so prodigiously as to break the 
rope. When Milo, fixing his elbow on his side, 
stretched forth his right hand quite open, with his 
fingers held close one to the other, his thumb ex- 
cepted, which he raised, the utmost strength of man 
could not ‘Separate his little finger from the other 
three. 

All this was only a vain and puerile ostentation 
of his strength. Chance, however, gave him an 
opportunity of making a much more laudable use of 
it. ? One day as he was attending the lectures of 
Pythagoras, (for he was one of his most constant 
disciples,) the pillar which supported the ceiling of 
_ the school in which the pupils were assembled, being 
shaken by some accident, Milo supported it by his 
single strength, giving the auditors time to get away, 
and having provided for their safety, he afterwards 
_ escape -d himself. 

What is related of the voracious appetite of the 
athlete is almost incredible. 4 Milo’s appetite was 
scarce satiated with twenty minz (pounds) of meat, 
the same quantity of bread, and three { congn of wine 
- every day. Athenzus varies that this champion 
having run the whole length of the stadium, with a 
bull four years old on his shoulders, he afterwards 
knocked him down with one stroke of his fist, and 
ate mir hole beast that very day. I will take it for 
~ ®Lib, vi. p. 369, 370. PStrab. 1. vi. p. 263. 
za iene x. p. 412. rCic. de Senect. n. 27. 
*Pausan. |. vi. p. 370. t Ablian. |. ii. c. 24. 

a eee ip ii. i: 99—122, 























stand so ‘firm on a * discus, which had been oiled to’ 





- Diod. 1. xii. p. 97—100. Plut. in- 


was 60 Tot to all sense of Rondhe as to om | Biited that all the other particulars related of Milo 


are true; but is it in the slightest degree probable, 


that one man could devour.a whole ox in so short a 


time? 


" We are told that Milo, when advanced to a very 


great age, seeing the rest of the champions wrestling, 
and gazing upon his own arms, which once were so 
vigorous and robust, but were then very much en- 
feebled by time, burst into tears and cried, Alas! 
these arms are now dead. 


‘And yet he either forgot or concealed his weak J 
ness from himself; and the confident persuasion he | 


entertained of his own strength, and which he pre- 
served to the last, proved fatal to him. Happening 
to meet, as he was travelling, an old oak, which had 
been opened by some wedges that were forced into it, 
he undertook to split it in two by his bare strength. 
But, after forcing out the wedges by the exertion he 
made, his arms were caught in the trunk of the tree, 
by the violence with which it closed; so that being 


pee sare 


unable to disengage his hands, he was devoured by _ ‘Sieh, 


wolves. 

t An author has judiciously observed, that this sur- 
prisingly robust champion, who prided himself so 
much in his bodily strength, was the weakest of men 
with regard to a passion, which often subdues and 
captivates the strongest; a courtezan having gained 
so great an ascendancy over Milo, that she tyran- 
nized over him in the most imperious manner, and 
made him obey whatever commands she laid upon 
him. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE WAR OF PELOPONNESUS. 


Tue Peloponncsian war, which I am now entering 
upon, began about the end of the first year of the 
eee ue Olymyiad, and lasted twenty-seven 
years.{ Thucydides has written the history of it to 
the twenty-first year inclusively. He gives us an 


accurate account of the several transactions of every 


year, which he divides into campaigns and winter 
quarters. However, I shall not be so minute, and 
shall only extract such parts of it as appear most en- 
tertaining and instructive. Plutarch and Diodorus 
Siculus will also be of great assistance to me on this 
occasion. 


SECT. I. The srege of Plateew by the Thebans. — Al- 


ternate ravages of Attica and Peloponnesus. Honours 


paid to the Athenians who fell in the first campaign. 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Tue first act of hostility by which the war be: 
gan, was committed by the Thebans," who besieged 
Peric]. p. 170. 

* This discus was a kind of quoit, flat and Mes e 


+ Thirty pounds, or eighteen pints. 
ft A. M. 3573.: Before J. C. 431. 
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They were introduced into it by treachery; but the 
citizens, falling upon them in the night, killed them 
all with the exception: of about two hundred, who 
were taken prisoners, and who a little after were put 
to death. ‘The Athenians, as soon as the news was 
= brought of the action at Plataea, sent succours and 
provisions thither, and cleared the city of all persons 

-who were incapable of bearing arms. 
The truce being evidently broken, both sides pre- 
pared openly for war; and ambassadors were sent to 
all places, to strengthen themselves by the alliance of 
the Greeks and Barbarians. Every part of Greece 
was in motion, some few states and cities excepted, 
which continued neuter, till they should see the event 
:% of the war. The majority were for the Lacedemo- 
aac nians, as being the deliverers of Greece, and espoused 
Secers their interest. very warmly, because the Athenians, 
= forgetting that the moderation and gentleness with 
: which they commanded over others, had procured 
them many allies, had afterwards alienated the great- 
est part of them by their pride and the severity of 
their government, and incurred the hatred, not only 
of those who were then subject to them, “but of all 
such as were apprehensive of becoming their depend- 
_ ants. In this temper of mind were the Greeks at 
_- ‘that time. The confederates of each of those two 

states were as follow: 

All Peloponnesus, Argos excepted, which stood 
neuter, had declared for Lacedemonia. ‘The Ache- 
ans, the inhabitants of Pellene excepted, were neuter 
at first, but at length engaged insensibly in the war. 
Out of Peloponnesus were the .people of Megara, 
Locris, Boeotia, Phocis, Ambracia, Leucadia, and 
Anactorium, on the side of the Lacedemonians. 
he The confederates of the Athenians were, the people 
Bot of Chios, Lesbos, Plata, the Messenians of Naupac- 
tus; the greatest part of ae Arcarnanians, Corcyreans, 
Cephalenians, and Zacynthians ; besides the several 
tributary countries, as maritime Caria, Doria that 

lies near it, Jonia, the Hellespont; and the cities of 

‘Thrace, Chalcis and Potidxa excepted ; all the islands 
oe between Crete and Peloponnesus, eastward; and the 

Cyclades, Melos and Thera excepted. 

Immediately after the attempt on Plate, the 
Lacedemonians had ordered forces to be levied both 
within and without Peloponnesus ; and made all the 
preparations necessary for entering the enemy’s 
country. All things being ready, two-thirds of the 
troops marched to the isthmus of Corinth, and the 
rest were left to guard the country. Archidamus, 
king of Lacedemonia, who commanded the army, 
assembled the general and chief officers, and calling 
to their remembrance the great actions performed by 
their ancestors, and those they themselves had done, 
or had been eye-witnesses to, he exhorted them to 
support, with the utmost efforts of their valour, the 
pristine glory of their respective cities, as well as 
their own fame. He represented to them, that the 
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* “¢ Gnarus primis eventibus metum aut fiduciam gignit.—Know- 
ing that either fear or confidence is inspired by the first onset. 


Plataw, a city of Benotia, in allisnte with ‘Aiheus I 


termine their fate, they were incessantly address 





















































eyes “of all Gaus were apon. thers aid t 
expectation of the issue of a war. which woul 


heaven in favour of a people, who were as dear 
them as the Athenians were become odious; th 
however, he could not deny, that they were going t 
march against an enemy, who, though greatly inferior 
to them in numbers and in strength, were ree 
less very powerful, warlike, and daring; and whose 
courage would doubtless be still more inflamed by 
the sight of danger, and the laying waste of their — 
territories: *that therefore they must exert them-— 
selves to the utmost, to spread an immediate terror in 
the country they were going to enter, and to inspire 
the allies with confidence. The whole army answered — 
with the loudest acclamations of joy, and repeated — 
assurances that they would do their duty. 

The assembly breaking up, Archidamus, ever nealous 
for the welfare of Greece, and resolving to neglect no 
expedient that might prevent a rupture, the dreadful — 
consequences of which he foresaw, sent a Spartan to — 
Athens, to endeavour, before they should come to 
hostilities, to prevail, if possible, with the Athenians, | 
to lay aside their design, now that they saw an army 
ready to march into Attica. But the Athenians, so — 
far from admitting him to an audience, or hearing — & 
his reasons, would not so much as suffer him to come 
into the city: Pericles having prevailed with the 
people to make an order, that no herald or ambassa- | 
dor should be received from the Lacedemonians, till — 
they had first laid down their arms. In consequence 
of this, the Spartan was commanded to leave the © 
country that very day; and an escort was sent to — 
guard him to the frontiers, and to prevent his speak- 
ing to any person by the way. At his taking leave 
of the Athenians, he told them, that day would be 
the beginning of the great calamities that would en- 
sue to all Greece. Archidamus, seeing no hopes of 
a reconciliation, marched for Attica, at the head of 
sixty thousand chosen troops. 

Pericles, before the Lacedemonians. had duteréd 
the country, declared to the Athenians, that should 
Archidamus, laying waste their territories, spare his | 
(Pericles) lands, either on account of the rights of 
hospitality which subsisted between them, or to — 
furnish his enemiés, and those who envied him, with | 
a handle to slander him, as holding intelligence with © 
him, he, from that day, made over all his lands and 
houses to the city of Athens. He demonstrated to — 
the Athenians, that the welfare of the state depended | i 
upon consuming the enemy’s troops, by protracting 
the war; and that for this purpose they must imme-_ 
diately remove all their effects out of the country, | 
retire to the city, and shut themselves up in it without 
ever hazarding a battle. ‘The Athenians, indeed, had _ 
not forces enough to take the field and oppose the 
enemy. ‘Their “troops, exclusive of those in garrison, | 
amounted but to thirteen thousand heavy-armed — 
soldiers; and sixteen thousand nba indudiaey | 
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twelve hundred troopers, including the archers who 


ut their chief strength consisted in a fleet of three 
hundred galleys, part of which were ordered to lay 
aste the enemy’s country, and the rest to awe the 
allies; on whom contributions were levied, without 
which the Athenians could not defray the expenses of 
e war. 
_ The Athenians, animated by the ardent exhorta- 
tions of Pericles, brought from the country their 
ives, their children, their furniture, and all their 
effects, after which they pulled down their houses, 
and even carried off the timber. With regard to the 
cattle of all kinds, they conveyed them into the 
island of Euboea and the neighbouring isles. How- 
ever, they -were deeply afflicted at this sad and pre- 
cipitate migration, and it drew plentiful tears from 
their eyes. From the time that the Persians had 
left their country, that is, for near fifty years, they 
had enjoyed the sweets of peace; wholly employed 
in cultivating their lands and feeding their flocks. 
But now they were obliged to abandon every thing. 
_ They took up their habitation in the city, as con- 
veniently as they could in the midst of such confu- 
sion; retiring either to their relations. or friends; 
_ and some withdrawing even to the temples and other 
- public places. 
_ In the mean time, the Lacedemonians, being set 
out upon their march, entered the country, and en- 
camped at Ginoe, which is the first fortress towards 
Beotia. They employed a long time in preparing 
for the attack, and raising the batteries; for which 
reason complaints were made against Archidamus, as 
if he carried on the war indolently, because he. had 
not approved of it. He was accused of being too 
slow in his marches, and of encamping too long near 
Corinth. He was also charged with having been 
too dilatory in raising the army, as if he had desired 
to give the Athenians opportunity to carry off all 
their effects out of the country; whereas, had he 
“marched speedily into it, all they had might have 
-been plundered and destroyed.- His design, how- 
ever, was to engage the Athenians, by these delays, 
0 agree to an accommodation, and to prevent a rup- 
ure, the consequences of which he foresaw would be 
_pernicious to all Greece. Finding, after making se- 
veral assaults, that it would be impossible for him to- 
ake the city, he raised the. siege, and entered At- 
a in the midst of the harvest. Having laid waste 
e whole country, he advanced as far as Acharne 
one of the greatest towns near Athens, and but fifteen 
hundred paces from the city. He there pitched his 
amp, in hopes that the Athenians, exasperated to 
ee him advance so near, would sally out to defend 
their country, and give him an opportunity of coming 
oa battle. | 
- Itindeed was not without great difficulty that the 
Athenians (haughty and imperious as they were) 































_* Plut. An Soni ger. sit. resp. p. 784. - ee 
whom Aristophanes has inyeighed so much against in 


) g and old, the citizens. as well as others, who 
ere appointed to defend Athens: and besides these, | 
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could endure to be braved and insulted in _ this noe 


_ner by an enemy, whom they did not think superior 


to themselves in courage. They were eye-witnesses 
of the dreadful havoc made of their lands, and saw 
all their houses and farms in a blaze. They could 
no longer bear this sad spectacle, and therefore de- 
manded fiercely to be led out against the Lacedz- 
monians, be the consequence what it would. Peri- 
cles saw plainly, that the Athenians would hazard 
every thing, and expose their city to certain destruc- 


tion, should they march out to engage, under the- 


walls of their city, an army of sixty thousand fighting 
men, composed of the choicest troops at that time in 
Beeotia and Peloponnesus. Besides, he had made it 
his chief maxim to spare the blood of the citizens, 
since that was an irreparable loss. Pursuing inflexi- 
bly therefore the plan he had laid down, and studi- 
ous of nothing but how he might check the impa- 
tience and ardour of the Athenians, he was particu- 
larly careful not to assemble either the senate or 
the people; lest they should form some fatal resolu- 
tion, in spite of all the opposition in his power. His 


friends used every effort imaginable to make him 


change his conduct. His enemies, on the other side, 
endeavoured to stagger bim by their menaces and 
slanderous discourses. ‘They strove to sting him by 
songs and satires, in which they aspersed him as a 
man of a cowardly, unfeeling disposition, who basely 
gave up his country to the sword of the enemy. But 


no man showed so much rancour against Pericles as — 


* Cleon. He was the son of a currier, and also fol- 
lowed that trade himself. 
faction, and probably by a species of merit which 
those must possess who would rise in popular govern- 
ments. 
and possessed besides, in a wonderful manner, the 
art of gaining the people, and engaging them in his 
interest. It was he who enacted a law, that three 
obolt (not two as before) should be given to each of 
the six thousand judges. 
more immediately distinguished him were, an un- 
bounded self-conceit, a ridiculous arrogance of his 
uncommon merit, and a boldness of speech, which he 


‘ carried to the highest pitch of insolence and effron- 


tery, and spared no man. But none of these things 


could move Pericles. His invincible strength of mind — 


“ raised him above low vulgar clamours.”t Like a 
good pilot in a raging storm, who, after he has given 
out the proper orders, and taken all the precautions 
necessary, is studious of nothing but how to make the 
best use of his art, without suffering himself to be 
moved by the tears or entreaties of those whom fear 
has distracted ; Pericles, in like manner, after having 
put the city in a good posture of defence, and posted 


guards in all places to prevent a surprise, followed | 


those counsels which his prudence suggested, entirely 
regardless of the complaints, the taunts, and licen- 
tious invectives of the citizens; from a firm persua: 
sion, that he knew_much better than they in what 
manner they were to be governed. *It then appeared 





several of his comedies. 


t *¢ Spernendis rumoribus validus.” Tacit. 


He had raised himself by — 


He had a thundering and overbearing voice 3__ 


The characteristics which ~ 
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evidently, says Plutarch, that Pericles was abso- 
lute master of the minds of the Athenians, since he 
prevailed so far (at such a juncture as this) as to 
* keep them from sallying out of the city; as if he. 
had kept the keys of the city in his own possession, 
and fixed on their arms the seal” of his authority, to 
forbid their making use of them. Things happened 
exactly as Pericles had foretold ; for the enemy, find- 


_ ing the Athenians determined not to stir out of their 


city, and having advice that the enemy’s fleet were 
carrying fire and sword into their territories, they 


raised their camp, and after making dreadful havoc 


in the whole country through which they marched, 
they returned to. Peloponnesus, and retired to their 
several homes. 

It might be here asked, why Pericles acted, on this 
occasion, in aquite different manner from what The- 
mistocles had done about fifty years before; when, at 
Xerxes’s approach, he made the Athenians march 
sut of their city, and abandon it to the enemy. But 
a little reflection will show, that the circumstances 
differed widely. Themistocles being invaded by all 
the forces of the East, justly concluded that it would 
be “ impossible for him to withstand, in a single city, 
those millions of Barbarians who would have poured 
upon it like a deluge,” and deprived him of all hopes 
of being succoured by his allies. This is the reason 
given by Cicero. Fluctum enim totius Barbarie ferre 
urbs una non poterat. Jt was therefore prudent in 
him to retire for some time, and to let the confused 


multitude of Barbarians consume and destroy one 


another. But Pericles was not engaged in so formi- 
dable and oppressive a war. The odds were not 
very great, and he foresaw it would allow him in- 
tervals in which he might breathe. Thus, like a 
judicious man and an able politician, he kept close in 
Athens, and could not be moved either by the re- 
monstrances or murmurs of the citizens. Y Cicero, 
writing to his friend Atticus, condemns absolutely 


_ the resolution which Pompey formed and executed, 


_ of abandoning Rome to Cesar; whereas he ought, 


in imitation of Pericles, to have shut himself up in it 
with the senate, the magistrates, and the flower of 
the citizens who had declared in his favour. 

After the Lacedemonians had retired, the Atheni- 
ans put troops into all the important posts both by sea 
and Jand, pursuant to the plan they intended to fol- 
low as long as the warcontinued. They also came to 
a resolution, to keep always a thousand talents in re- 
serve,t and a hundred galleys; and never to use them, 
except the enemy should invade Attica by sea; at 
the same time making it death for any man to pro- 
pose employing them any other way. 

The galleys which had been sent into Peloponnesus 


made dreadful havoc there, which consoled the Athe- 


nians, in some measure, for the losses they had sus- 
tained. One day as the forces were going on board, 
and Pericles was entering his own ship, a sudden and 
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total eclipse of the.sun ensued, and the earth was — 





appointed to exercise this honourable office. 








overspread with the deepest gloom. This pheno: — 
menon filled the minds of the Athenians with the © 
utmost terror; who were wont, through superstition, 
and the ignorance of natural causes, to consider such | 
events as fatal omens. Pericles seeing the pilot who 
was on board his ship astonished, and incapable of 
managing the helm, threw his cloak over his face, | 
and asked him whether he saw: the pilot answering, 
that the cloak hindered him; Pericles then gave him 
to understand, that a like cause, vzz. the interposition ~ 
of the vast body of the moon between his eyes and 
the sun, prevented his seeing it. ; 

* The first year of the war of Peloponnesus being 
now elapsed, the Athenians, during the winter, so- 
lemnized public funerals, according to ancient custom, 
(a custom conformable to the dictates of humanity © 
and gratitude,) in honour of those who had Jost their 
lives in that campaign, a ceremony which they con-_ 
stantly observed during the whole course of that war. — 
For this purpose, they set up, three days before, a 
tent, in which the ‘bones of the deceased citizens 
were exposed, and every person strewed flowers, in- 
cense, perfumes, and other things, of a like kind, 
upon those remains. They afterwards were put on — 
carriages, in coffins made of cypress wood, every tribe 
having its particular coffin and carriage; but in 
one of the latter a large empty { coffin was carried in 
honour of those whose bodies had not been found. 
The procession marched, with a grave, majestic, and 
religious pomp; a great number of inhabitants, both — 
citizens and foreigners, assisted at this mournful so- - 
lemnity. ‘The relations of the deceased officers and 
soldiers stood weeping at the sepulchre. These bones — 
were carried to a public monument, in the finest — 
suburb of the city, called the Ceramicus ; where were 
buried, in all ages, those who lost their lives in the 
field ; except the warriors of Marathon, who, to im- — 
mortalize their rare valour, were interred in the field 
of battle. Earth was afterwards laid over them, and- 
then one of the citizens of the greatest distinction 
pronounced their funeral oration. Pericles was now 
When 
the ceremony was ended, he went from the sepulchre _ 
to the tribunal, in order to be the better heard, and 
spoke the oration, the whole of which Thucydides 
has transmitted to us. Whether it was really com- 
posed by Pericles, or by the historian, we may affirm 
that it is truly worthy the reputation of both those _ 
great men, as well for the noble simplicity of the. 
style, as for the just beauty of the thoughts, and the. 
grandeur of the sentiments which pervade every part 
of it. * After having paid, in so solemn a manner, 
this double tribute of tears and applause, to the me- 
mory of those brave soldiers who had sacrificed their 
lives to defend the liberties of their country ; the pub-— 
lic, who did not confine their gratitude to empty 
ceremonies and tears, maintained their widows, and — 
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ll their infant orphans. This was a “ powerful ‘g. 
4 entive to animate the courage of the citizens; for 
~ great men are formed, where merit is best rewarded.” 
_ About the close of the same campaign, the Athe- 
: ians concluded an_alliance with Sitalces, king of 
treaty, his.son was admitted a citizen of Athens. 
‘They also came to an accommodation with Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, by restoring to him the city of 
‘Therme; after which they joined their forces, in 
order to carry on the war in Chalcis. 


SECT. I. The plague makes dreadful havoc in At- 
_ trea. Pericles is divested of the command. The 
_ Lacedemonians have recourse to the Persians for aid. 
_ Potidea is taken by the Athenians. Pericles is: re- 
stored to his employments. His death, and that of 
Anaxagoras. 


SECOND AND THIRD YEARS OF THE WAR. 


__Iw the beginning of the second campaign, > the 
_ enemy made an incursion into the country as before, 
and laid it waste. But the plague made a much 
/ greater devastation in Athens: the like having never 
_ been known. It is related, that it began in A&thiopia, 
whence it descended into Egypt, from thence spread 
over Libya, and a great part of Persia; and at last 
_ broke at once like a flood, upon Athens. Thucy- 
dides, who himself was seized with that distemper, 
_has described very minutely the several circumstances 
- and symptoms of it, in order, says he, that a faithful 
and exact relation of this calamity may serve as an 
‘instruction to posterity, in case the like should ever 
id again happen. ¢ Hippocrates, who was employed to 
visit the sick, has also described it as a physician, 
-and“ Lucretius as a poet. This pestilence baffled 
the utmost efforts of art; the most robust constitu- 
_ tions were unable to withstand its attacks; and the 
greatest care and skill of the physicians were a feeble 
help to those who were infected. The instant a 
person was seized, he was struck with despair, which 
_ quite disabled him from attempting a cure. The as- 
_ sistance that was given them was ineffectual, and 

















_ proved mortal to all such of their relations or friends ~ 


__as had the courage to approach them. The quantity 
of baggage, which had been removed out of the 
country into the city, proved very noxious. Most of 
the inhabitants, for want of lodging, lived in little 
_ cottages, in which they could scarce breathe, during 
_ the raging heat of the summer, so that they were 
seen either piled one upon the other, (the dead as 
ell as those who were dying,) or else crawling 
through the streets; or laying along by- the side of 
fountains, to which they had dragged themselves, to 
quench the raging thirst which consumed them. The 
ery temples were filled with dead bodies, and every 

>Thucyd. 1. ii. p. 130—147. Diod. p. 101, 102. Plut. in Per. 
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he Odrysians in Thrace ; and, in consequence of this’ 
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part of the city exhibited a dreadful image of death, 


without the least remedy for the present, or the least 
hopes with regard to the time to come. . 
© The plague, before it spread into Attica, had 
made great ravages in Persia. Artaxerxes, who’ had 
been informed of the high reputation of Hippocrates 
of Cos, the greatest physician of that or any other 
age, caused his governors to write to him, to invite 
him into his dominions, in order that he might pre- 
scribe to those who. were infected. The king made 


| him the most advantageous offers; setting no bounds 


to his rewards on the side of interest, and, with re- 
gard to honours, promising to make him equal with 
the most considerable persons in his court. The 
reader has already been told, the prodigious regard 
which was shown to the Grecian physicians in Per- 
sia; and, indeed, can services of such importance be 
too well rewarded? However, all the glitter of the 
Persian riches and dignities were not able to tempt 
Hippocrates; nor stifle the hatred and aversion for 
the Persians, which was become natural to the Greeks - 
ever since the former had invaded them. ‘This great 
physician therefore sent no other answer than this, 
that he was free from either wants or desires ; that 
all his cares were due to his fellow-citizens and coun- 
trymen; and that he was under no obligation to Bar- | 
barians, the declared enemies of Greece. Kings are 
not used to denials. Artaxerxes, therefore, in the 
highest transports of rage, sent to the city of Cos, the 
native place of Hippocrates, and where he was at 
that time; commanding them to deliver up to him 
that insolent wretch, in order that he might be brought 
to condign punishment; and threatening, in case they ~ 
refused, to lay waste their city and island in such a 
manner, that not the least footsteps of it should re- 
main. However, the inhabitants of Cos were not 
under the least terror. ‘They made answer, that the 
menaces of Darius and Xerxes had not been able in 
former times to prevail with them to give them earth 
and water, or to obey their orders; that Artaxerxes’s 
threats would be equally impotent; that, let what 
would be the consequence, they would never give up 
their fellow-citizen; and that they depended on the 
protection of the gods. 

Hippocrates had said in one of his letters, that his 
services were due entirely to his countrymen. And, 
indeed, the instant he was sent for to Athens, he 
went thither, and did not once stir out of the city till 
the plague was quite ceased. He devoted himself 
entirely to the service of the sick; and to multiply 
himself, as it were, he sent several of his disciples 
into all parts of the country, after having instructed 
them in what manner to treat their patients. ‘The 
Athenians were struck with the deepest sense of gra- 
titude for this generous care of Hippocrates. ‘They 
therefore ordained, by a public decree, that Hippo- 
crates should be initiated in the greater mysteries, 
in the same manner as Hercules the son of Jupiter; 
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that a crown of aie should be presented him, of 


the value of a thousand staters, * amounting to three ~ 


thousand five hundred and eighty-eight dollars; and 
that the decree by which it was granted him, should 
be read aloud by a herald in the public games, on the 
solemn festival of Panathenza: that the freedom of 
the city should be given him, and himself be main- 
tained, at the public charge, in the Prytaneum, all 
his life-time, i in case he thought proper: in fine, that 
the children of all the people of Cos, whose city had 
given birth to so great a man, might be maintained 
and brought up in Athens, in the same manner as if 
_ they had been born there. 
In the mean time, the enemy having marched into 
_ Attica, came down towards the coast, and advancing, 
laid waste the whole country. Pericles resolutely 
adhering to the maxim he had established, not to ex- 
pose the safety of the state to the hazard ofa battle, 
would not suffer his troops to sally out of the city: 
- however, before the enemy left the open country, he 
sailed to Peloponnesus with a hundred galleys, in 
order to hasten their retreat by so powerful a diver- 
sion; and after having made a dreadful havoc (as he 
had done the first year) he returned into the city. 
The plague was still there as well as in the fleet, and 
it spread to those troops that were besieging Potidea. 
The campaign being thus ended, the Athenians, 


_ who saw their country depopulated by two great 


scourges, war and pestilence, began to despond. and 
to murmur against Pericles; considering him as the 


author of all their calamities, as he had involved them 


in that fatal war. They therefore sent a deputation 
to Lacedzemonia, to obtain, if possible, an accommo- 
‘dation by seme means or other, firmly resolved to 


however, the ambassadors returned without 
being able to obtain any terms. Complaints and 
murmurs now broke out afresh; and the whole city 
was in such trouble and confusion, as seemed to prog- 
nosticate the worst of evils. Pericles, in the midst 


of this universal consternation, could not forbear as- 
-sembling the people ; and endeavoured to soften, and 
- at the same time to encourage them, by justifying 


himself. “The reasons,” says he, “ which induced 
you to undertake this war, and which you all ap- 
proved at that time, are still the same; and are not 
changed by the alteration of eicumcemees which 
neither you nor myself could foresee. Had it been 
left to your option to make choice of peace or war, 
the former would certainly have been the most eligi- 
ble: but as there was no other means for preserving 
your liberty, but by drawing the sword, was it possi- 
ble for you to hesitate ? If we are citizens who truly 
love our country, ought ovr privcte misfortunes to 
make us neglect the common welfare of the state? 
Every man feels the evil which afflicts himself, he- 
cause it is present; but no one is sensible of the good 
which will result from it, because it is not come. 
Have you forgotten the strength and grandeur of 


* The Attic stater was a gold coin weighing two drachmas. It 


_. make whatever concessions should be demanded of 
- them: 











your ere of Mite two ote whee aes this — 
globe of ours, viz. the land and sea, you have abso- — 
lute possession of the latter; and no king, nor any — 
other power, is able to oppose your fleets. The | 
question now is, whether you will preserve this glory. 
and this empire, or resign it for ever. Be not there 
fore grieved because you are deprived of a few coun- — 
try-seats and gardens, which ought to be considered _ 
no otherwise than as the frame of the picture, though 
you would seem to make them the picture itself. — 
Consider, that if you do but preserve your liberty, 
you will easily recover them; but that should you — 
suffer yourselves to be deprived of this blessing, you 
will lose every valuable possessiqgn with it. Do not _ 
show less generosity than your ancestors, who forthe 
sake of preserving it, abandoned even their city; and 
who, though they had not inherited such glory from ~ 
their ancestors, yet suffered the worst of evils, and 
engaged in the most perilous enterprises, to transmit 
it to you. I confess that your present calamities are 
exceedingly grievous, and | myself am duly sensible _ 
of, and deeply afflicted for them. But is it. just in 
you to exclaim against your general, for an accident 
that was not to be diverted by all the prudence of 
man; and to make him responsible for an event, in 
which he has not the least concern? We must sub- 
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mit patiently to those evils which Heaven inflicts — 


upon us, and vigorously oppose such as arise from. 
our fellow-creatures. As to the hatred am! jealousy 
which attend on your prosperity, they are the usual — 
lot of all who believe themselves worthy of com- 
manding. However, hatred and envy are not long- 
lived, but the glory that accompanies exalted actions — 
is immortal. Revolve therefore perpetually in your 
minds, how shameful and ignominious it is for men — 
to bow the neck to their enemies, and how glorious © 
it is to triumph over them; and then, animated by — 
this double reflection, march on to danger with joy 
and intrepidity, and do not crouch so tamely in vain 
to the Lacedamonians ; and call to mind, that those 
who display the greatest bravery and resolution in 
dangers, acquire the most esteem and applause.” 
The motives of honour and fame, the remembrance 
of the great actions of their ancestors, the grateful | 
title of sovereigns of Greece, and above all, jealousy — 
against Sparta, the ancient and perpetual rival of 
Athens, were the usual motives which Pericles em- _ 
ployed to influence and animate the Athenians; and— 
they had hitherto never failed of success. But on 
this occasion, the sense of present evils prevailed — 
over every other consideration, and stifled all other — 
thoughts. The Athenians indeed did not design to 
sue to the Lacedemonians any more for peace, but_ 
the mere sight and presence of Pericles was insup- _ 
portable to them. They therefore deprived him of — 
the command of the army, and sentenced him to pay _ 
a fine, which, according to some historians, amounted _ 
to fifteen talents, t and, according to others, fifty. 
However, this public disgrace of Pericles was not : 
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e very lasting. The anger of the people was ap- 
-peased by this first effort, and had spent itself in this 
_ injurious treatment of him, as the bee leaves its sting 
inthe wound. But he.was not now so happy with 
egard to his domestic evils; for, besides having lost 
a great number of his friends and relations by the 
‘pestilence, feuds-and divisions had long reigned in 
his family. Xanthippus his eldest son, who himself 
_ ‘was extremely profuse, and had married a young wife 
no less extravagant, could not bear his father’s exact 
economy, who allowed him but a very small sum for 
E his pleasures. This made him borrow money in his 
_ father’s name. When the lender demanded his debt 
__ of Pericles, he not only refused to pay, but even pro- 
_ secuted him for it. Xanthippus was.so enraged, that 
he inveighed in the strongest terms against his father, 
exclaiming against. him in all places, and ridiculing 
_ openly the assemblies he held at nis house, and his 
ee, conferences with the Sophists. He did not know 
é that a son, though treated unjustly, (which was far 
_ otherwise in his case,) ought to submit patiently to 
_ the injustice of his father, as a citizen is obliged to 
_ suffer that of his country. 

‘The plague carried off Xanthippus. 


_ time Pericles lost his sister, with many of his relations 


4 and best friends, whose assistance he most wanted in 


te 





At the same 


_ the administration. But he did not sink under these 
Josses ; his strength of mind was not shaken by them, 
and he was not seen to weep or show the usual marks 
_ of sorrow at the grave of any of his relations, till the 
_- death of Paralus, the last of his legitimate children. 
_ Stunned by that violent blow, he did his utmost to 
_ preserve his usual tranquillity, and not show any out- 
5 ward symptoms of sorrow. But when he was to put 
a 





the crown of flowers upon the head of his deceased 
_ son, he could not support the cruel spectacle, nor 
_ stifle the transports of his grief, which forced its 
_ way in Cries, in sobs, and a flood of tears. 
___ Pericles, misled by the principles of a false philo- 
_ sophy, imagined, that bewailing the death of his 
_ relations and children, would betray a weakness in- 
_ consistent with that greatness of soul which he had 
_ ever shown; and that on this occasion, the sensibility 
_ of the father would sully the glory of the conqaeror. 
- How gross an error! how childish an illusion! which 
_ either makes heroism consist in wild and savage 
_ cruelty; or, leaving the same grief and confusion in 
_ the mind, assumes a vain outside of constancy and 
_ resolution, merely to be admired. But does martial 
_ bravery extinguish nature? Is a man dead to all 
ss feeling, because he makes a considerable figure in the 
_ state? The emperor Antoninus had a much more just 
_ way of thinking; when, on occasion of Marcus Au- 
 telius’s Jamenting the death of the person who had 
brought him up, he said, “ * Suffer him to be a man, 
for neither philosophy nor sovereignty renders us in- 
_ sensible.” 
____Fickleness and inconstancy were the prevailing 
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ee * “ Permitte illi ut homo sit: n2que enim vel philosophia vel 
_ imperium tollit affectus.” Jul, Capitol. in vit. Antonini Pil. 

+ The army which hesieged Potidza consisted of three thousand 

men, exclusive of the sixteen hundred whe had been sent under 
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characteristics of the Athenians; and as these carried 
them on a sudden to the greatest excesses, they soon 
brought them back again within the bounds of mo- 
deration and gentleness. It was not Jong before 


they repented the injury they had done Pericles, and — 


earnestly wished to see him again in their assemblies. 
By dint of suffering, they began to be in some measure 
inured to their domestic misfortunes, and to be fired 
more and more with a zeal for their country’s glory 


and in their ardour for retnstating its affairs, they did _ 


not know any person more capable of effecting it 
than Pericles. He, at that time, never stirred out of 
his house, and was in the utmost grief for the loss he 
had sustained. However, Alcibiades and the rest of 
his friends entreated him to go abroad, and show him- 
self in public. 
ungrateful usage of him; and Pericles, moved with 
their entreaties, and persuaded that it did not become 
a good citizen to harbour the Jeast resentment against 
his country, resumed the government. - 


About the end of the second campaign, some am- 
bassadors had set out from Laced&#mon, commissioned) 
to solicit the king of Persia’s alliance, and engage him © 


to furnish a sum of money for maintaining the fleet : 
this step was most disgraceful to the Lacedzmonians, 
who called themselves the deliverers of Greece; 
since they thereby retracted or sullied the glorious 
actions they had formerly achieved in her defence 
against Persia. They went by way of Thrace, in 


| order to disengage Sitalces from the alliance of the - ee 


Athenians, and prevail with him to succour Potidea. 
But they here met with some Athenian ambassadors, 
who caused them to be arrested as disturbers of the 
public peace, and afterwards to be sent to Athens, 


where, without suffering them to be heard, they were _ 


put to death the same day, and their bodies thrown 


on a dunghil, by way of reprisal on the Lacedamo- 
nians, who treated all who were not of their party in _ 


the same inhuman manner. It is scarce possible to 


conceive how two cities, which, a little before, were 


so strongly united, and ought to have prided them- 


selves upon showing mutual civility and forbearance, — 
could contract so inveterate a hatred, and break into — 


such cruel acts of violence, as infringe all the Jaws of 
war, humanity, and nations; and prompt them to 
exercise greater cruelties upon one another, than if 
they had been at war with Barbarians. 

Potidza had now been besieged almost three years ; 
when the inhabitants, reduced to extremity, and in 
such want of provisions that some fed on human flesh, 
and not expecting any succours from the Peloponne- 
sians, whose attempts in Attica had all proved abor- 
tive, surrendered on conditions. The circumstances 
which made the Athenians treat them with lenity, 
were, the severity of the weather, which exceedingly 
annoyed the besiegers; and the prodigious expense 
of the siege, which had already cost t two thousand 
talents.{ They therefore came out of the city with 





the command of Phormio. Every soldier received (daily) two 
drachms, or about twenty-nine cents for master and man; and 
those of the galleys had the same pay. Thucyd. 1. iii. p. 182. 
i t About $1,720,000. . 
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have surrendered at discretion. 
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their wives and children, as well citizens as foreign- 
ers, with each but one suit of clothes, and the women 
two, and carried off nothing but a little money to 
procure them a settlement. The Athenians blamed 
their generals for granting this capitulation without 
their order, because’ otherwise, as the citizens 
were reduced to the utmost extremities, they would 
They sent a colony 
thither. 

The first thing Pericles did after being re-elected 
generalissimo,* was to propose the abrogation of that 


law which he himself had caused to be eaarled against 


bastards, at the time when he had some legitimate 
children. It declared, that such only should be con- 
sidered as native and legitimate Athenians, whose 


fathers and mothers were both natives of Athens; 
and it had been executed just before with the utmost 


rigour. For. the {king of Egypt having sent to 
Athens a present of forty thousand measures of corn 
to be disbributed among the people, the bastards, on 


account of this new ae were involved in a thousand 


law-suits and difficulties, till then unpractised, and 
which had not been so much as thought of. Near 


five thousand cf them were condemned and sold as 
slaves, whilst fourteen thousand and forty citizens 
_were confirmed in their privileges, and recognized 
‘as true Athenians. 
_ the author and promoter of this law should himself 


It was thought very strange, that 


desire to have it repealed. But the Athenians were 


- moved to compassion at the domestic calamities of 
Pericles; so that’ they permitted him to enrol his 


bastard in the register of the citizens of his tribe, and 
to let him bear his own name. 

A little after, he himself was infected with the 
pestilence.{ Being extremely ill, and ready to 


breathe his last, the principal citizens, and such of : 


his friends as had not forsaken him, discoursing to- 
gether in his bed-chamber about his rare merit, they 
ran over his exploits, and computed the number of his 
victories; for whilst he was generalissimo of the 
Athenians, he had erected for the glory of their city 
nine trophies, in memory of as many battles gained 
by him. They did not imagine that Pericles heard 
what they were saying, because he seemed to have 
lost his senses; but it was far otherwise, for not a 


single word of their discourse escaped him; when, 


breaking suddenly from his silence, “I am surprised,” 
says he, “ that you should treasure up so well in your 
memories, and extol so highly, a series of actions in 


_ which fortune had so great a share, and which are 


common to me w:th so many other generals ; and at 
the same time should forget the most glorious circum- 
stance in my life, I mean, my never having caused a 
singie cuizen to put on mourning.” A fine saying! 
which very few in high stations can declare with 


truth. ‘The Athenians were deeply afflicted at his 
death. 
>Plut. in Pericl. p. 162. 
* A.M. 3575 Before J.C. 429. 


+ Plutarch does not name this king. Perhaps it was Inarus, 
son to Psammetichus king of Libya, who had caused part of the 
Egyptians to take up arms against Artaxerxes, and to whom the 
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Ty he reader fee ‘icubiless oMietren: fren aa has 


been said of Pericles, that in him were united most — ; 


qualities which constitute the great man; as those of — 
the admiral, by his skill in naval affairs ; ‘of the great 
captain, by his conquests and victories; of the finan-— 







cier, by his excellent regulations of the public revenue; — 
of the great politician, by the extent and justness of — 


his views, by his. eloquence in public deliberations, — 


and by the dexterity and address with which he 


thods he employed to encrease trade and promote the 
arts in general; in fine, of father of his country, by 
the happiness he. procured to every individual, and 


which he always had in view, as the true scope and — 


end of bis administration. 
But I must not omit another charsctenie which — 


was peculiar to him. He acted withso much wisdom, : 


moderation, disinterestedness, and zeal for the public _ 


‘transacted affairs ; of a minister of state, by the me-_ 


good; he discovered, in all things, so great a supe- © 


riority of talents, and gave so exalted an idea of his_ 


experience, capacity, and integrity, that he acquired — 
the confidence of all the Athenians; and fixed, (in his — 


own favour,) during forty years that he governed the 


Athenians, their natural fickleness and inconstancy. | 


He suppressed that jealousy, which an extreme fond. 


ness for liberty had made them entertain against all 


citizens distinguished by their merit and great au- 


thority. But the most surprising circumstance is, he — 
gained this great ascendancy merely by persuasion, | 


without employing force, mean artifices, or any of 
those arts which a common politician excuses in ye 
self upon the specious pretence, that the necessity o 


the public affairs, and the interests of the state, re 


quire them. 
> Anaxagoras died the same year with Pericieas 


Plutarch relates a circumstance concerning him, that — 


happened some time before, which must not be 


omitted. He says that this philosopher, who had — 
voluntarily reduced himself to excessive poverty, in — 
order that he might have the greater leisure to pur s 


sue his studies, finding himself neglected in his old | 
age by Pericles, who, in the multiplicity of public 
affairs, had not always time to think of him, || wrapped | 
his cloak about his head, and threw himself on the 


ground, in the fixed resolution to starve himself. Pe- — 


ricles hearing of this accidentally, ran with the 


utmost haste to the philosopher’s house, in the deep- — 


est affliction. He conjured him in the strongest 
and most moving terms, not to throw his life away; 
adding, that it was not Anaxagoras but himself that. 
was to be lamented, if he was so unfortunate as to— 


lose so wise and so faithful a friend; one who was — 


so capable of giving him wholesome counsels, in the 
pressing emergencies of the state. Anaxagoras then, 


‘uncovering a little his head, spoke thus to him: 


“ Pericles, those who need the light of a lamp take 
care to feed it with oil.” This was a gentle, and at | 








Athenians, above thirty years aS had sent succours against = 


the Persians. Thucyd.1.i. p 6 
t A. M. 3576. Before J. C. A 
|| It was the custom for. those to cover their heads with their 
cloaks, who were reduced to despair, and eeovet to die. 5S ea 
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same time a keen and piercing reproach. Pericles 
ought to have supplied his wants unasked. Many lamps 
are extinguished in this manner in a country, by the 
criminal negligence of those who ought to supply them. 


SECT II. The Lacedemomans besrege Platew. Mi- 
__tylene is taken by the Athenians. Platee surrenders. 
_ The plague breaks out again in Athens. 


FOURTH AND FIFTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


e. Tue most memorable transaction of the following 
__ years, was the siege of Plataez by the Lacedemonians. 

_ This was one of the most famous sicges of antiquity, 
~ on account of the vigorous efforts of both parties ; but 
especially for the glorious resistance made by the 
_ besieged, and their bold and industrious stratagem, 
_ by which several of them got out of the city, and by 
_ that means escaped the fury of the enemy. The 
__ Lacedemonians besieged this place in the beginning 

_ of the third campaign. As soon as they had pitched 
* their camp round the city, in order to lay waste the 
". surrounding country, the Platzans sent deputies to 
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i Archidamus, who commanded on that occasion, to 
_ Tepresent that he could not attack them with the 
least shadow of justice, because that, after the famous 
battle of Platawz, Pausanias, the Grecian general, 
_ offering up a sacrifice in their city to Jupiter the 


them their freedom to reward their valour and zeal ; 
and therefore, that they ought not to be disturbed in 
_ the enjoyment of their liberties, since it had been 
granted ‘them by a Lacedemonian. Archidamus 
answered, that their demand would be very reasona- 
ble, had they not joined with the Athenians, the 
_ professed enemies to the liberty of Greece ; but that, 
_ if they would disengage themselves from their present 
alliance, or at least remain neuter, they then should 
_ be left in the full enjoyment of their privileges. The 
~ deputies replied, that they could not possibly come to 
any agreement, without the cognizance of Athens, 
whither their wives and their children were retired. 
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z: 
when the Athenians promising solemnly to succour 
_ them to the utmost of their power, the Plataans 
resolved to suffer the last extremities rather than sur- 
render; and accordingly they informed the Lacede- 
~ monians, from the walls, that they could not comply 
_ with what was desired. 

'  Archidamus then, after calling upon the gods to 
witness that he did not first infringe the alliance, and 
was not the cause of the calamities which might befall 
_the Platzans, for having refused the just and reason- 
able conditions offered them, prepared for the siege. 
He surrounded the city with a circumvallation of 
_trees, which were laid long-ways, very close together, 
with their boughs interwoven, and turned towards 
the city, to prevent any person from going out of it. 
‘He afterwards threw up a platform to set the batte- 
ies on;in hopes that, as so ‘many hands were em- 
+ e'Phucyd. 1. ii. p. 147—151. 

| * The lower end of these ropes formed a vanety of slip-knots, 
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: - Deliverer, in presence of all the allies, had given | 


The Lacedzmonians permitted them to send thither; | 
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ployed, they should soon take the city. He therefore 


caused trees to be felled on mount Cithzron, and 
interwove them with fascines, in order to support the 
terrace on all sides; he then threw into it wood, 


earth, and stones; in a word, whatever could help to. 


fill it up. The whole army worked night and day, 


} without the least intermission, during seventy days; — 
one half of the soldiers reposing themselves, whilst — 


the rest were at work. 


The besieged, observing thatthe work began to rise, 
threw up a wooden breast-work upon the walls of the 
city, opposite to the platform, in order that they. 
might always out-top the besiegers ; and filled the — 
| hollow of this wooden wall with the bricks they took 


from the rubbish of the neighbouring houses; so that 


the beams of timber served ina manner as a defenceto ~_ 
It 
was covered on the outside with hides, both raw and ~ 


keep the wall from falling, as it was carrying up. 


dry, in order to shelter the works and the workmen 
from the fires discharged against it. 


manner was carried to a great height. But the be- 
sieged made a hole in the opposite wall, in order to 
carry off the earth that sustained the platform; which 
the besiegers perceiving, they put baskets of reeds 
filled with mortar, in the place of the earth which 
had been removed, because these could not be so 
easily carried off. The besieged, therefore, finding 
their first stratagem defeated, made a mine under 
ground as far as the platform, in order to work under 
cover, and to remove from it the earth and other 


materials of which it was composed, and which they _ 


gave from hand to hand, as far as the city. The 
besiegers were aconsiderable time without perceiving 
this, till at last they found that their work did not go 
forward, and that the more earth they Jaid on, the 
lower it sunk. But the besieged, judging that the 
superiority of numbers would at length prevail; with- 
out wasting their time any longer upon this work, or 
carrying the wall higher on the side towards the 
battery, contented themselves with building another 
within, in the form of a half-moon, both ends of which 


Joined to the wall; in order that they might retire 


behind it when the first wall should be forced; and 
so oblige the enemy to make fresh works. . 

In the mean time the besiegers, having set up their 
machines, (doubtless after they had filled up the ditch, 
though Thucydides does not say this,) shook the city 
wall in a very terrible manner, which, though it 
alarmed the citizens very much, did not however dis- 
courage them. ‘They employed every art that their 
imagination could suggest against the enemy’s batte- 


ries. ‘They prevented the effect of the battering-rams, 


by ropes * which turned aside their strokes. They 
also employed another artifice: the two ends of a 
great beam were made fast by long iron chains to two 
large pieces of timber, supported at due distance upon 
the, wall in the nature of a balance; so that when- 
ever the enemy played their machine, the besiexed 


a a nen a ee 
with which they catched the head of the battering-ram, whicl hey 
raised up by the help of the machine. — 


355, 


In proportion as 
it rose, the platform was raised also, which in this . 
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lifted up this beam, and let it fall on the head of the 
battering-ram, which quite deadened its force, and 
consequently made it of no effect. 

The besiegers, finding the attack did not go on suc- 
cessfully, and that a new wall was raised against their 
platform, despaired of being able to storm the place, 
and therefore changed the siege into a blockade. 
However, they first endeavoured to set fire to it, 
imagining that the town might easily be burnt down, 
as it was so small, whenever a strong wind should 
rise ; for they employed all the artifice imaginable, 
to make themselves masters of it as soon as _ possible, 
and with little expense. ‘They therefore threw fas- 
cincs into the intervals between the walls of the city 
_ and the intrenchment with which they had surround- 

ed them; and.filled these intervals in a very little 
time, because of the multitude of hands employed 
by them; in order to set fire, at the same time, to 
different parts of the city. They then lighted the 
fire with pitch and sulphur, which in a moment made 
. such a prodigious blaze, that the likeswas never seen. 
This invention was very near carrying the city, which 
had _ baffled all others; for the besieged could not 
make head at once against the fire and the enemy in 
several parts of the town; and had the weather fa- 
voured the besiegers, as they flattered themselves it 
would, it had certainly been taken: but history in- 
forms us that an exceeding heavy rain fell, which 
extinguished the fire. 

The last effort of the besiegers having been defeat- 
ed as successfully as all the rest, they now turned the 
siege into a blockade, and surrounded the city with 
a brick wall, strengthened on each side with a deep 
ditch. The whole army was engaged successively in 
this work, and when it was finished, they left a guard 
over half of it; the Bceotians offering to guard the 
rest; upon which the Lacedemonians returned to 
_ Sparta, about the month of October. There were 
now in Plate but four hundred inhabitants, and four- 
score Athenians, with a hundred and ten women to 
dress their victuals, and no other person, whether 
freeman or slave; all the rest having been sent to 
Athens before the siege. 

During the campaign, some engagements were 
‘fought both by sea and land, which I omit as being 
of no importance. ; 

The next summer, ¢ which was the fourth year of the 
war, the people of Lesbos, the citizens of Methymna 
excepted, resolved to break their alliance with the 
Athenians. ‘Tuey had designed to rebel before war 
-was declared, but the Lacedzemonians would not re- 
ceive them at that time. The citizens of Methymna 
sent advice of this to the Athenians, assuring them, 
that if immediate succour was not sent, the island 
would be inevitably lost. The dejection of the Athe- 
nians, who had sustained great losses by the war and 
the plague, was greatly increased, when news was 
brought of the revolt of so considerable an island; 
whose forces, which were hitherto unimpaired, would 
now join the enemy, and reinforce them on a sudden 


4 Thucyd. 1. ili. p. 174—207. Diod. 1. xii. p. 108, 109. 
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by the addition of a powerful fleet. The Athenians 


therefore immediately sent forty galleys designed for 


Peloponnesus, which accordingly sailed for Mitylene. — 
The inhabitants, though in great consternation, be-_ 


cause they were quite unprepared, yet put on the ap- 
pearance of bravery, and sailed out of port with their 
ships; however, being repulsed, they proposed an 





accommodation, which the Athenians listened to, _ 


from an apprehension that they were not strong 
enough to reduce the island to their allegiance. A 
suspension of arms was therefore agreed upon, during 
which the Mityleneans sent ambassadors to Athens. 
The fear of not obtaining their demands, made them 


send others to Lacedemonia, to desire succours. ‘This. 


was not ill judged, the Athenians sending them an 
answer which they had no reason to interpret in their 
favour. 

The ambassadors of Mitylene, after a dangerous 
voyage, being arrived in Lacedemonia, the Spartans 
deferred giving them audience till the solemnization 
of the Olympic games, in order that the allies might 
hear the complaints they had to make. I shall repeat 
their whole speech on that occasion, as it may serve, 
at once, to give a just idea of Thucydides’s style, and 
of the disposition of the several states towards the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians. 
said the ambassadors, “ that it is usual to treat de- 


serters well at first, because of the services they do 


those to whom they fly; but to despise them after- 
wards, as traitors to their country and to their friends. 


This is far from being unjust, when they have no in- — 
ducement to such a change ; when the same union — 


subsists, and the same aids are reciprocally granted. 
But it is far otherwise between us and the Athenians , 
and we entreat you not to’ be prejudiced against us, 


because, after having been treated mildly by the © 


Athenians during the peace, we now renounce their 
alliance when they are unfortunate. For, since we 
are come hither to demand admittance into the num- 
ber of your friends and allies, we ought to begin our 
own justification, by showing the justice and neces 
sity of our procedure; it being impossible for a true 


friendship to be established between individuals, or — 


a solid alliance between cities, unless both are founded 
on virtue, and uniformity of principles and sentiments. 

“To come to the point: The treaty we concluded 
with the Athenians, was not to enslave Greece, but 


to free it from the yoke of the Barbarians; and it_ 


was concluded from the retreat of the Persians, when 
you renounced the command. 
pleasure, so long as the Athenians continued to en- 
tertain just designs ; but, when we saw that they dis- 
continued the war which they were carrying on 


against the enemy, merely to oppress the allies, we | 
And as it was 


could not but suspect their conduct. 
extremely difficult, in so great a diversity of inte-ests 


“ We are sensible,” 


We adhered to it with — 


and opinions, for all to continue in strict union and — 


still harder to make head against them when alone 


and separate, they have subjected, by insensible de- 
grees, all the allies, except the inhabitants of Chios, _ 
and our people; and used our own forces for this — 
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. For, at the same time that they left us seem- 


hough we could no longer rely on their word, and 
had the strongest reason to fear the, like treatment. 
And indeed, what probability is there, after their 
enslaving all the other states, that they should show 
a regard to us only, and admit us upon the footing of 
equals, if they may become our masters whenever 
_ they please ; especially as their power increases daily, 
in proportion as ours lessens? A mutual fear between 


e confederates, is a strong motive to make an alliance 
a lasting, and to prevent unjust and violent attempts, 
_ by keeping all things in an equilibrium. _ If they left 


pe at 


us the enjoyment of our liberties, it was merely be- 
_ cause they could net intrench upon them by open 
__ force, but only by that equity and specious modera- 
_ tion they have shown us. First they pretended to 
prove, from their moderate conduct in regard to us, 
_ that as we are free, we should not have marched in 
conjunction with them against the other allies, had 
_ they not given them just grounds for complaint. Se- 
condly, by attacking the weakest first, and subdu- 
_ ing them one after another, they enabled themselves, 
_ by their ruin, to subject the most powerful with- 


out difficulty, who at last, would be left alone, and | 


without support: whereas, had they begun by in- 
vading us, at the time that the allies were possessed 
of all their strength, and were able to make some 
_ stand, they could not so easily have completed their 
_ design. Besides, as we had a large fleet, which would 
strengthen considerably whatever party we should de- 
_ clare for, this was a check upon them. Add to this, 
that the high regard we have always shown for their 
__ republic, and the endeavours we have used to gain 
_. the favour of those who commanded it, have sus- 
_ ended our ruin. But we had been undone, had not 
this war broken out; and of this the fate of others 
leaves us no room to doubt. 

_ — What friendship, then, what lasting alliance, can 
be concluded with those who never are friends and 
allies, but when force is employed to make them con- 
tinue such? For, as they were obliged to pay court 
to us during the war, to prevent our joining with the 
enemy; we were constrained to treat them with the 
same regard in time of peace, to prevent their fall- 
ing upon us. That which love produces in other 
places, was with us the effect’ of fear. It was -this 
circumstance that made an alliance subsist some time, 
which both parties were determined to break upon 
the very first favourable occasion: let therefore no one 
accuse us for the advantage we now take. We had 
‘not always the same opportunity to save ourselves, as 
_ they had to ruin us; but were under a necessity of 
. waiting a favourable juncture, before we could ven- 
ture to declare ourselves. 

 * Such are the motives which now oblige us to so- 
 ficit your alliance; motives, the equity and justice 
of which appear very strong to us, and ‘consequently 
call upon us to provide for our safety: we should 
have claimed your protection before, had you been 
-  soonel inclined to afford it to us; for we offered our- 
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ly at our liberty, they obliged us to follow them; 
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selves to you, even before the war broke out: we 
are now come, at the persuasion of the Beeotians, 
your allies, to disengage ourselves from the oppres- 


sors of Greece, and join our arms with those of its de- 
' fenders ; and to provide for the security of our state, 


If any thing can 


which is now in imminent danger. 


be objected to our conduct, it is, our declaring so- 


precipitately, with more generosity than prudence, 


and without having made the least preparation. But - 


this also ought fo engage you to be the more ready in | 
succouring us ; that you may not lose the opportunity. 


of protecting the oppressed, and avenging yourselves 
on your enemies. 


able conjuncture than that which now offers itself; 


a conjuncture, in which war and pestilence have con- 
sumed. their forces, and exhausted their treasure : 


not to mention that their fleet is divided, by which 


means they will not be in a condition to resist you, 
should you invade them at the same time by sea and_ 


land. For, they either will leave us to attack you, 
and give us an opportunity of succouring you ; or they 


will oppose us altogether, and then you will have but — 


half their forces to deal with.. 

“ As to what remains, let no one imagine that you 
will expose yourselves to danger for a people incapa- 
ble of doing you service. Our country indeed lies at 
a considerable distance from you, but our aid is 
near at hand. For the war will be carried on, not 


in Attica, as is supposed, but in that country whose 
revenues are the support of Attica, and we are not 


far from it. Consider, also, that in abandoning us, 


you will increase the power of the Athenians by the - 


addition of ours; and that no state will then dare to 
revolt against them. But in succouring us, you will 
strengthen yourselves with a fleet which you so much 
want; you will induce many other people, after our 
example, to join you; and you will take off the re- 


proach cast upon you, of abandoning those who have ~ 


~ 


recourse to your protection, which will be no inconsi-— 


derable advantage to you, during the course of the war _ 


“ We therefore implore you, in the name of Jupi- 
ter Olympius, in whose temple’ we now are, not tc 
frustrate the hopes of the Greeks, nor reject suppli- 


ants, whose preservation may be highly advantageous, 


and whose ruin may be infinitely pernicious to you. 


Show yourselves such now, as the idea: entertained 


of your generosity, and the extreme danger to which 
we are reduced, demand; that is, the protectors of 
the afflicted, the deliverers of Greece.” 


The allies, struck with these reasons, admitted 


them into the alliance of Peloponnesus. An imme- 


diate incursion into the enemy’s country was resoly- — 


ed, and that the allies should rendezvous at Corinth 
with two-thirds of their forces. 


the ships from the gulph of Corinth into the sea of 


Athens, * in order to invade Attica both by sea and - 
The Athenians were no less active on their 
side; but the allies, -being employed in their harvest, 


land. 





* About fifteen miles 


The Lacedemonians © 
arrived first, and prepared engines for transporting — 


aso: 


: 


There was never a more favour- 
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and beginning to grow weary of the war, were a long 


time before they met. 

During this interval, the Athenians, who eencelven 
that all these preparations were made against them, 
from a supposition that they were very weak; in 
order to undeceive the world, and show that they 
were able to furnish a fleet without calling in any of 


‘their ships from before Lesbos, put to sea a fleet of a 


hundred sail, which they manned with citizens as 
well as foreigners ; not exempting a single citizen, 
except such only as were obliged to serve on horse- 


; back, or whose revenue amounted to five hundred 


- measures of corn. 


After having showed themselves 
before the isthmus of Corinth, to make a display of 
their power, they made descents into whatever parts 


_ of Peloponnesus they pleased. 


They never had had a finer fleet. They guarded 
their own country. and the coasts of Eubcea and Sa- 


__lamis, with a fleet of a hundred ships; they cruised 


round Peloponnesus with another fleet of the like 


__ number of vessels, without including their fleet before 


Lesbos and other places. The whole amounted to 
upwards of two hundred and fifty galleys. The ex- 
penses of this powerful armament entirely exhausted 
their treasure, which had been very much drained 
before by those incurred by the siege of Potidaa. 
The Lacedemonians, greatly surprised at so for- 


- midable a fleet, which they no ways expected, re- 


turned with the utmost expedition to their own coun- 


try, and only ordered forty galleys to be fitted out for 


~ 


the succour of Mitylene. The Athenians had sent a 


_ reinforcement thither, consisting of a thousand heavy- 


armed troops, by whose assistance they made a con- 
travallation, with forts in the most commodious 
places; so that it was blocked up, both by sea and 
land, in the beginning of winter. The Athenians 
were in such great want of money for carrying on this 
siege, that they were reduced to assess themselves, 
which they had never done before, and by this means 
two hundred * talents were sent to it. 

The people of Mitylene being in want of all things, 
and having waited to no purpose for the succours 
which the Lacedemonians had promised, surren- 
dered, t upon condition that no person should be put 
to death or imprisoned, till the ambassadors, whom 
they should send to Athens, were returned ; and that, 


in the mean time, the troops should be admitted ate 


the city. As soon as the Athenians had got posses- 
sion of the city, such of the factious Mityleneans as 
had fled to the altars for refuge, were conveyed to 
‘Tenedos, and afterwardsto Athens. There the affair 
of the Mityleneans was debated. As their revolt had 


greatly exasperated the people, because it had not 


been preceded by any ill treatment, and seemed a_ 
_ mere effect of their hatred for the Athenians, in the 


first transports of their rage they resolved to put all 
the citizens to death indiscriminately, and to make 
all the women and children slaves; and immediately 
they sent a galley to put the decree in execution. 

But night gave them leisure to reflect. This seve- 
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rity was sailed too cruel, and parricd evan! pe due 


bounds. They imagined to themselves the fate of 
that unhappy city, entirely abandoned to slaughter? 
and repented having involved the innocent with the — 
guilty. This sudden change of the Athenians gave _ 
the Mitylenean ambassadors some little glimmerings 
of hope; and they prevailed so far with the magis- 
trates, as to have the affair debated a second time. — 
Cleon, who had suggested the first decree, a man of | 
a fiery temper, and who had great influencé over the 
people, maintained his opinion with much vehemence 
He represented, that it was unworthy of 
a wise government to change with every wind, and 
to annul in the morning what they had decreed the — 
night before; and that it was highly important te 
take an exemplary vengeance on the Mityleneans, in — 
order. to awe the rest of their allies, who were every 
where ready to revolt. 

Diodorus, who had contradicted Cleon in the first 
assembly, now opposed his arguments more strongly 
than before. After describing, in a tender and pa- 
thetic manner, the deplorable condition of the Mity- 
leneans, whose minds (he said) must necessarily be 
tortured with anxiety and suspense, whilst they were 
expecting a sentence that was to determine their. 
fate ; he represented to the Athenians, that the fame 
of their mildness and clemency had always reflected 
the highest honour on them, and distinguished them 
gloriously from al] other nations. 
the citizens of Mitylene had been drawn involanes & 
rily into the rebellion; a proof of which was, their — 
surrendering the city to them the instant it was in 
their power to do it: they therefore, by this decree, — 
would murder their benefactors, and consequently 
be both unjust and ungrateful, as they would punish ~ 
the innocent with the “guilty. He observed farther, 
that, supposing the Mityleneans in general were 
guilty, it would however be for the interest of the 
Athenians to dissemble, in order that the rigorous — 
punishment they had decreed might not exasperate 
the rest of the allies; and that the best way to put 
a stop to the evil, would be, to leave room for re- 
pentance,-and not plunge people in despair, by the _ 
absolute and irrevocable refusal of a pardon. His 
opinion therefore was, that they should examine very 
deliberately the cause of those factious Mityleneans 
who had been brought to Athens, and pardon all the 
rest. 

The assembly was very much divided, so that Dio- 
dorus carried it only by a few votes. A second gal- 
ley was therefore. immediately fitted out. 
furnished with every thing that might accelerate its — 
course; and the ambassadors of Mitylene promised a _ 
great reward to the crew, provided they arrived in 
time. They therefore made extraordinary exertions, 
and did not quit their oars, even when they took sus- 
tenance, but ate and drank as they rowed, and took 
their rest alternately ; and very happily for them, the | 
wind was favourable. The first galley had gotaday | 
and night’s sail before them; but as those on bea “de 
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od in. news, they dia not make bret Haste; Its, 
al hefore the city -had spread the utmost con- 
sternation in every part: but this consternation was 
_ increased infinitely, when the decree, by which all 
_the citizens were sentenced to die, was read in a full 
assembly. 
loud laments. The moment that the sentence was 
_ going to be put in execution, advice came that a se- 
cond galley was arrived.. Immediately the cruel 
l massacre was suspended. The assembly was again 
_ convened; and the decree which granted pardon \ was 
listened. ts with a silence and joy, that is much easier 
conceived than expressed. 
All the factious Mityleneans who had been taken, 
_ though upwards of a thousand, were put to death. 
7 Che ‘city was afterwards dismantled, the ships de- 
livered ap; and the whole island, the city of Me- 
_ thymna excepted, was divided into three thousand 
parts; three hundred of which were consecrated to 
_the service of the gods, and the rest divided by lot 
among such Athenians as were sent thither, to whom 
the hatives of the country gave a revenue of two 
_ * mine for every portion; on which condition they 
were permitted to keep possession of the island, but 
not as proprietors. The cities which belonged to the 
Mityleneans on the coast of Asia, were all subjected 
_ by the Athenians. 
> During the winter of the preceding campaign, 
the inhabitants of Platez, having lost all hopes of 
saccour, and being in the utmost want of provisions, 
formed a resolution to escape through the enemy: 
- but half of them, struck with the greatness of the 
_ danger and the boldness of the enterprise, entirely 
~ lost ‘their courage when they came to the execution ; 
- yet the rest (who were about two hundred and twenty 
_ soldiers) persisted in their resolution, and escaped i in 
_» the following manner. 
Before | begin the description of their escape, it 
~~ will be proper ‘to inform my readers, in what sense [ 
_ use certain expressions which | shall employ in it. In 
. strictness of speech, the line of fortification which is 
made round the city when besieged, to prevent sal- 
lies, is called contravallation ; and that which is made 
_ to prevent any succours from without, is named cir- 
_ cumvallation. Both these fortifications were used in 
this siege; however, for brevity’s sake, I shall use 
only the former term. 
The contravallation consisted of two walls, at six- 
_ teen feet distance one from the. other. ‘The space 
_ between the two walls being a kind of platform or 
terrace, they seemed to be but one single building, 
_ and composed a range of cazerns or barracks, where 
the soldiers had their lodgings. Lofty towers were 
_ built around it at proper distances, extending from 
one wall to the other, in order that they might be 
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able to defend themselves at the same time against | 


any attack from within and without. There was no 
going from. one cazern. to another without crossing 
those towers; and on the top of the wall-was a pa- 
_ -Fapet_ on both sides, where a guard was commonly 
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Nothing now was beara but cries and _ 


|| not mistake in the calculation. 
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kept ; but in rainy eather the soldiers used to shel- 


ter themselves in the towers, which served as guard- | 


houses. Such was the contravallation, on both sides 
of which was a ditch, the earth of which had been 
employed in making the bricks of the wail. 


The besieged first ascertained the height of the ie 


wall, by counting the rows of bricks: which composed 
it 5 and this they did at different times, and employed 
several men for that purpose, in order that they might 
‘This was the easier, 
because, as the wall stood but a small distance, every 
part of it was visible. ‘They then made ladders of a 
proper length. 


All things being now ready for executing the acon : 


sign, the besieged left the city one night when there 
was no moon, in the midst of a storm of wind and 
rain. After crossing the first ditch, they drew near 
to the wall undiscovered, through the darkness of 


the night; not to mention that the noise made by 


the rain and wind prevented their being heard. 


They marched at some distance from one another, to — 


prevent the clashing of their arms, which were light, 
in order that those who carried them might be the 


more active; and one of their legs was naked, to keep. 


them from sliding so.easily in the mire. ‘Those who 
carried the ladders laid them in the space between 


the towers, where they knew no guard was posted, — 


because it rained. ‘That instant twelve men mounted 
the ladders, armed with only a coat of mai] anda 
dagger, and marched directly to the towers, six on 
each side. ‘They were followed by soldiers armed 
only with javelins, that they might mount the easier; 
and their shields were carried after them to be used 
in the conflict. 

When most of them were got to the top of the wall, 
they were discovered by the falling of a tile, which 
one of their comrades, in taking hold of the parapet 
to keep himself steady, had thrown down. ‘The 
alarm was immediately given from the towers, and 
the whole camp approached the wall without disco- 


vering the occasion of the outcry, from the gloom of . 


the night and the violence of the storm. Besides 
which, those who had staid behind in the city beat 


an alarm at the same time in another quarter, to make 


a diversion; so that the enemy did not know which 
way to turn themselves, and were afraid to quit their 
posts. But a body of reserve, of three hundred men, 
who were kept for any unforeseen accident that might 
happen, quitted the contravallation, and ran to-that 
part where they heard the noise; and torches were 
held up towards Thebes, to show that they must run 
that way. But those in the city, to render that sig- 
nal of no use, held up others at the same time in 
different quarters, having prepared them on the wall 
for that purpose. 

In the mean time, those who had mounted first 
having possessed themselves of the two towers which 
flanked the interval where the ladders were set. and 
having killed those who guarded them, posted them- 


selves there to defend the passage, and keep off the 
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besiegers. Then setting ladders from the top of the 


wall against the two towers, they caused a good | 


number of their comrades to mount, in order to keep 
off, by the discharge of their arrows, as well those 
who were advancing to the foot of the wall, as others 
who were hastening from’ the neighbouring towers. 
Whilst this was doing, they had time to set up se- 
veral ladders, and to” throw down the parapet, that 
the rest might come up with greater ease. As fast 
_ as they came up, they went down on the other side, 
and drew up near the ditch on the outside, to shoot 
at those who appeared. After they had passed over, 
the men who were in the towers came down last, and 
_made to the ditch to follow after the rest. 

That instant the guard of three hundred, with 
torches, came up. However, as the Platzeans” saw 
their enemies by this light better than they were seen 
by them, they took a surer aim, by which means the 
lat crossed the ditch without being attacked in their 
passage: but this was not done without difficulty, 
because the ditch was frozen over, and the ice would 
not bear, on account of the thaw and heavy rains. 


The violence of the storm was of great advantage to | 
| recovered its liberty? Will you destroy the temples — 
| of those gods, to whom you are indebted for vietory ? 


them. ; 
After all were passed over, they took the road 
towards Thebes, the better to conceal their retreat ; 


because it was not likely that they would flee towards 


a cily of the enemy’s. And accordingly they per- 
ceived the besiegers, with torches in their hands, 
pursuing them in the road that led to Athens. After 
keeping that towards Thebes about six or seven 
* stadia, they turned short towards the mountain, and 
resumed the road towards Athens, whither two hun- 
dred and twelve arrived, out of two hundred and 
twenty who had quitted the place; the rest having 
returned through fear, one archer excepted, who was 
taken on the side of the ditch of contravallation. 
The besiegers, after having pursued them to no pur- 
pose, returned to their camp. 

In the mean time, the Plataans who remained in 


fe .. stoe city, supposing that all their companions had 


been killed, (because those who were returned, to 
‘ustify themselves, affirmed. they were,) sent a herald 
to demand the dead bodies; but being told the true 
state of the affair, he withdrew. 

© About the end of the following campaign, which 
is that wherein Mitylene was taken, the Plataans 
being in absolute want of provisions, and unable to 
make the least defence, surrendered upon condition 
that they should not be punished till they had been 
tried by the due forms of justice. Five commissioners 
came for this purpose from Lacedemon; and these, 
without charging them with any crime, barely asked 
them whether they had done any service to the Lace- 
dzmonians and the allies in this war? The Plateans 
were much surp"ised, as well as embarrassed by this 
ynestion; and were sensible, that it had been sug- 
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| gested by the Thebans, their professed enemies, whe | | 


had vowed their destriction. They therefore pu. — 


-the Lacedzmonians in mind of the services they had | 


done to Greece in general, both at the battle of Ar- 
temisium, and that of Plates; and’ particularly m 
Lacedemonia, at the time of the earthquake, which 
was followed by the revolt of their slaves. ‘The only 
reason (they declared) of their having joined the 
Athenians afterwards, was, to defend themselves from 
the hostilities of the Thebans, against whom they had 
implored the assistance of the Lacedzmonians to no’ 
purpose; that if it was imputed to them as a crime, — 
which was only their misfortune, it ought not how- | 
ever entirely to obliterate the remembrance of their 
former services. “Cast your eyes,” said they, “ 
the monuments of your ancestors which you see here, 
to whom we annually pay all the honours which can 
be rendered to the manes of the dead. Yow thouglit 
fit to entrust their bodies with us, as we were eye- 
witnesses of their bravery: and yet you will now give 


| up their ashes to their murderers, in abandoning us 
| to the Thebans, who fought against them at the battle 


of Platz. Will you enslave a province where Greece — 


Will you abolish the memory of their founders, who 
contributed so greatly to your safety? On this occa- 
sion, we may venture to say, our interest is inseparable 
from your glory; and you cannot deliver up your 
ancient friends and benefactors to the unjust hatred 
of the Thebans, weenie overwhelming yourselves 
with eternal infamy. ur 
One would anes that these just remonstrances > 
should have made some impression on the Lacede- ~ 
monians: but they were biassed more by the answer 
the Thebans made, which was expressed in the most 
haughty and bitter terms against the Plateans; and — 
besides, they had brought their instructions from — 
Lacedemon. They adhered therefore to their first 
question, Whether the Plateans had done them any ser- 


vice since the war? and making them pass one after 


another, as they severally answered No, they were. 
immediately butchered, and not one escaped. About — 
two hundred were killed i in this manner; and twenty- 
five Athenians, who were among them, met with the 
same unhappy fate. ‘Their wives, who had been 
taken prisoners, were reduced to slavery. The The- 
bans afterwards peopled their city with exiles from 
Megara and Platez; but the year after they de- 
molished it entirely. It was in this manner that the 
Lacedzmonians, in hopes of reaping great advantages 
from the Thebans, sacrificed the’ Plateans to their 
animosity, ninety-three years after their first alliance 
with the Athenians. 

“In the sixth year of the war of Peloponnesus the 
plague broke out anew in Athens, and again ghd: 
away great numbers. 
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SECT. IV. The Athenrans possess themselves of Pylus, 
and are afterwards besieged in it. The Spartans are 
shut up in the little island of Sphacterra. Cleon makes 
humself muster of it. Artaxerxes dies. 


THE SEXTH AND SEVENTH YEARS OF THE WARe 


I pass over several particular incidents of the suc- 
ceeding campaigns, which differ very little from one 
_ another; the Lacedamonians making regularly every 
year incursions into Attica, and the Athenians into 
Peloponnesus: I likewise omit some sieges in different 
_ places: ° that of Pylus, a little city of Messenia, only 
_ four * hundred furlongs from Lacedemon, was one of 
_ the most considerable. ‘The Athenians, headed by 
~» Demosthenes, had taken that city, and fortified them- 
_ selves very strongly ; this was the seventh year of the 
war. The Lacedemonians left Attica immediately, 
in order to go and recover that place, and accordingly 
they attacked it both by sea and Jand. Brasidas, one 
of their leaders, signalized himself here by the most 
extraordinary acts of bravery. Opposite to the city 
was a little island called Sphacteria, from whence 
the besieged might be greatly annoyed, and the en- 
_ trance of the harbour shut up. They therefore threw 
| achosen body of Lacedamonians into it; making in 
_ all four hundred and twenty, exclusive of the Helots. 
~ . A battle was fought at sea, in which the Athenians 
were victorious, and accordingly erected a trophy. 





_. every part of it, to prevent any of the inhabitants 
from going out, or any provisions being brought in, to 
them. 

The news of the defeat being come to Sparta, the 
magistrate thought the affair of the utmost importance, 
and therefore came himself upon the spot, in order 
_ that he might be better able to take proper measures ; 
_ when, concluding that it would, be impossible for him 

to save those who were in the island, and that they 

at last must necessarily be starved out, or be taken by 
_ some other means, he proposed an accommodation. 
__ A suspension of arms was concluded, in order to give 
_ the Lacedzmonians time to send to Athens; but 





upon condition that in the mean time they should | 
’ surrender up all their galleys, and not attack the | 
place either by sea or land, till the return of the | 
ambassadors: that if they complied with these con- | 
| the Athenians had been forced to give up by the last 


* 


_ ditions, the Athenians would permit them to.carry 


f rate of so much for the master, and half as much 
for the servant; and that the whole should be done 
publicly, and in sight of both armies: that, on. the 
other side, the Athenians should be allowed to keep 
guard reund the island, to prevent any thing from 
going in or out of it, but should not attack it in any 
manner: that in case this agreement should. be in- 

fringed in the least, the truce would be broken; 
- otherwise, that it should continue in full force. till 
‘eThucyd. liv. p, 253-280. Diod. 1. xii. p. 112—114, A. M.. 
3579. Before J, C: 425... 
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They surrounded the island; and set a guard over | 








provisions to those who were in the island, at the | 
lasting peace should be concluded. . The Lacedemo- 





| they should conclude. 
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the return of the ambassadors, whom the Athenians 


obliged themselves, by the articles, to convey and 
bring back; and that then the Lacedzemonians should 


have their ships restored, in the same condition in 


which they had been delivered up. Such were the 
articles of the treaty. The Lacedamonians began 
to put it in execution, by surrendering about three- 
score ships; after which they sent ambassadors to 
Athens. aca 
Being admitted to an audience before the people, - 

they began by saying, that they were come to the 
Athenians to sue for that peace which they them-. 
selves were, a little before, in a condition to grant: _ 
that it depended only upon them to acquire the glory 
of having restored the tranquillity of all Greece, as. 
the Lacedzmonians consented to their being arbitra- 
tors in this treaty: that the danger to which their 
citizens were exposed in the island, had determined 
them to take such a step as could not but be very 
grating to the Lacedemonians: however, that their — 
affairs were far from being desperate, and therefore, 
that now was the time to establish, between the two’ 
republics, a firm and solid friendship; because the 
affairs of both were still fluctuating, and fortune had 
not yet declared absolutely in favour of either: 


‘= 


that the gods frequently abandoned those whom ~~ 


success makes proud, by shifting the scene, and ren-. 
dering them as unfortunate as they before had been 
happy: that they ought to consider, that the fate of 
arms is very uncertain; and that the means to estab- 
lish. a lasting peace, is not to triumph over an enemy | 
by oppressing him, but to agree to a reconciliation on 
just and reasonable terms: for then, conquered by ~~ 
generosity and not by violence, his future thoughts 
being all employed, not on revenge, but on gratitude, © 


he makes it both»his pleasure and his duty to observe 


his engagements with inviolable fidelity. : 
The Athenians had now a happy opportunity for 
terminating the war, by a peace which would have 
been no less glorious to them than advantageous to 
all Greece. But Cleon, who had a great ascendancy. 
over the people, prevented so important a benefit. 
They therefore answered, by his advice, that those 
who were in the island should first surrender at dis- 
cretion; and afterwards be carried to Athens, on_ 
condition of being sent back from it, as soon as the 
Lacedamonians should have restored the cities which 


treaty ; and that these things being done, a firm and 


nians demanded that deputies should be appointed, — 
and that the Athenians should engage to ratify what 
But Cleon exclaimed against. 
this proposal, and said, it was plain they did not deal 
fairly, since they would not negociate with the people 


¥ 


cS 


but with individuals, whom they might easily bribe, 


and that, if they had any thing to offer, they should — 
do it immediately. The Lacedemonian , finding 





t For the masters, two Attic cheenices. of flour, making about. 
four pounds. and a half, two cotyles, or half pints of wine, and a. 
piece. of meat ;—with half this quantity for the servants. 
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ee there was no possibility for them to treat with the ! 
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people without advising with their allies, and that if 


any thing were to be granted by them to their pre- 
judice they must be responsible for it, went away 
without concluding any thing; fully persuaded that 
they must not expect equitable treatment from the 
Athenians, in the present state of their affairs and 
disposition, occasioned by their prosperity. 

As soon as they were returned to Pylus, the sus- 


‘pension ceased ; but when the Lacedzemonians came 
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being brought into it; and hoped that they should 
soon be able to starve out the enemy. 
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oe want of faith in the observance of treaties, never fail, 
. at last, to involve a people in great calamities. 


__. The Athenians continued to ‘keep a strict guard 


_ interest by the views of gain, by affixing a high price 
upon provisions, and giving such slaves their freedom 


- filled with pounded linseed, and poppy-seed mixed 
with honey. 


__to demand their ships, the Athenians refused to give 
__ them up, upon pretence that the treaty had been in- 


fringed in some particulars of little consequence. 


‘The Lacedemonians inveighed strongly against this 
ee refusal, as being a manifest perfidy; and immediately 


prepared for war with greater vigour and animosity 
than before. A haughty carriage in success, and 


This 
will appear by the sequel. 


-round the island, to prevent any provisions from 





But the 
‘Lacedemonians engaged the whole country in their 





as should convey any to them. Provisions were 
therefore now brought (at the hazard of men’s lives) 
from all parts of Peloponnesus. ‘There were even 


_ divers, who swam from the coast to the island, oppo- 


‘site to the harbour, and drew after them goat-skins 


' Those who were besieged in Pylus were reduced 
to almost the like extremities, being in want both of 
water and provisions. When advice was brought to 

Athens, that their countrymen, so far from reducing 
the enemy by famine, were themselves almost starved ; 

it was feared, that as it would not be possible for the 
fleet to subsist during the winter on a desert coast 
which belonged tothe enemy, nor to lie at anchor in 
so dangerous a road, the island must by that means 
be less securely guarded, which would give the 
-prisoners an opportunity of escaping. But the cir- 
cumstance they chiefly dreaded was, lest the Lacede- 
monians, after their countrymen were once extricated 
from danger, should refuse to hearken to any con- 
ditions of peace; so that they now repented having 
refused it, when offered them. 

~ Cleon saw plainly that these complaints would all 
fall upon him. He therefore began by asserting, 
that the report of the extreme want of provisions, to 
which the Athenians both within and without Pylus 
were said to be reduced, was absolutely false. He 
next exclaimed, in presence of the people, against the 
supineness and inactivity of the leaders who besieged 
the island, pretending, that were they to exert the 
least vigour and bravery, they might soon make them- 
selves masters of it; and that had he the command, 
he would soon take it. Upon this he was immediately 
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appointed to command the expedition, Nicias, who 
was before clected, resigning voluntarily that honour 
to him, either through weakness, for he was naturally 
timid, or out of a political view,-in order that the ill 
success, which it was generally believed Cleon would 
meet with in this enterprise, might lose him the 
favour of the people. Cleon was greatly surprised 
as well as embarrassed; for he did not expect that. — 
the Athenians would take him at his word, he being 
a finer talker than soldier, and much more able with 
his tongue than his sword. He for some time desired 
leave to wave the honour they offered him, for which 
he alleged several excuses: but finding that the more. 
he declined the command the more they pressed him 
to-accept it, he changed his note; and supplying his 
want of courage with rhodomontade, he declared 
before the whole assembly, with a firm and resolute. 
air, that he would bring, in twenty days, those of the 
island prisoners, or lose his life. The whole assem- 
bly, on hearing these words, set up a laugh; for they 
knew the man. = 
-Cleon, however, contrary to the expectation of —_ 
every body, made good his words. He and Demos- 
thenes (the other chief) landed in the island, attacked 
the enemy with great vigour, drove them from post _ 
to post, and gaining ground perpetually, at last forced 
them to the extremity of the island. The Lacede-. 
monians had gained a fort that was thought inacces- 
sible. ‘There they drew up in battle array, faced’ 
about to that side where alone they could be attack-— 


‘ed, and defended themselves like so many lions. 


As the engagement had lasted the greatest part of — 
the day, and the soldiers were oppressed with heat. 
and weariness, and parched with thirst; the general 
of the Messenians, directing himself to Cleon and~ 
Demosthenes, said, that all their efforts would be to 
no purpose, unless they charged the enemy’s rear; 
and promised, if they would give him but some 
troops armed with missive weapons, that he would 
by some means or other find a passage. Accordingly, ~ _ 
he and his followers climbed up certain steep and . 
craggy places which were not guarded, when coming 
down unperceived into the fort, he appeared on a~ 
sudden at the backs of the Lacedemonians, which 
entirely damped their courage, and afterwards com- | 
pleted their overthrow. They now made but avery: \ 
feeble resistance; and being oppressed with numbers, 
attacked on all sides, and dejected through fatigue 
and despair, they began to give way; but the Athe-. 
nians seized on all the passes, to cut off their retreat. 
Cleon and Demosthenes, finding that, should the 
battle continue, not a man of them would escape, and 
being desirous of carrying them alive to Athens, they 
commanded their soldiers to desist ; and caused pro- - 
clamation to be made by a herald, forthemtolay _ 
down their arms and surrender at discretion. At 
these words, the greatest part lowered their shields, 
and clapped their hands in token of approbation. A 
kind of suspension of arms was agreed upon; and 
their commander desired leave might be granted him, . 
to dispatch a messenger ‘to the camp. to know the 
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theleedeiils. ‘This was Ee Peolened: 
nessages, a Lacedemonian advanced, and 
d aloud, that they were permitted to treat with 
eneiny, provided they did not submit to dis- 
honourable terms. Upon this they held a conference; 


ept till the next day. The Athenians then raising 
a trophy, and restoring the Lacedemonians their 
dead, embarked for their own country, after distri- 


mitting the guard of them to the captain of the gal- 
leyss > = 

In this battle a hundred ais twenty-cighi Lacede- 
onians fell, out of four hundred and twenty, which 
as their number at first; so that there survived not 


were Spartans, that is, inhabitants of the city of Sparta. 
The siege of the island, (computing from the begin- 
ning of it, and including the time employed in the 
truce,) had lasted threescore and twelve days. They 
= now left Pylus; and Cleon’s promise, though so 
- vain and rash, was found literally fulfilled. But the 
most surprising circumstance was, the capitulation 
that had been made; for it was believed that the 
- Lacedzemonians, so far from surrendering their arms, 
ould die sword in hand. 
__ Bemg come to Athens, it was decreed that they 
should remain prisoners till a peace was concluded, 
‘ provided the Lacedemonians did not make any in- 
cursiens into their country for that then they should 
all be put to death. They, left a garrison in Pylus. 
The Messenians of Naupactus, who had formerly 
possessed it, sent thither the flower of their youth, 
_ who very much. infested the Lacedzmonians by their 
incu-sions; and as these Messenians spoke the lan- 














called heralds from the coast ; and after | 
dreading a greater evil, 3 
Athens, but to no purpose ; the Athenians being too 
-much elated with their prosperity, and eae a: 


after which they surrendered at discretion, and were 
Artaxerxes sent to the Lacedamonians an ambassa- — 


buting the prisoners among the several ships, and com- 


uite three hundred, a hundred and twenty of whom: 


permit the Atheniane t put to sea, they sent the : 


-ambassadors. 





; guage of the country, they cpreviiled with a great. ae 


* 
number of slaves to jointhem. The Lacedemonians * “3 
sent several deputations to 


their late success, to listen to any terms. 
In the seventh year of the Peloponnesian war,‘ 


dor named Artaphernes, with a letter written in the 
Assyrian language, in which_he said, that he had 
received many embassies from them, but the purport 
of them all differed so widely, that he could not com 
prehend what it was they requested: that in this 
uncertainty he had thought proper to send a Persian, 
to acquaint them, that if they had any proposal to 
make, they had only to send a person in whomthey 
could confide along with him, from whom he might =~ 
be exactly informed of what they desired. Thisam- 
bassador, arriving at Eion on the river, Strymon in 
Thrace, was there taken prisoner, about the close of 
this year, by one of the admirals of the Athenian — 
fleet, who sent him to Athens. He was treated with = 
the utmost civility and respect; the Athenians being 
extremely desirous of recovering the favour of the 
king his master. ee 
The year following as soon as the season would | 


ambassador back in one of their ships at the public _ 
expense; and appointed some of their citizens to 
wait upon him to the court of Persia, in quality of 
Upon landing at Ephesus, they were — 
informed that Artaxerxes was dead; whereupon the 
Athenian ambassadors, thinking it not advisable te 
proceed farther after Ouse news, took leave of Arta- Re 
phernes, and returned to their own country. — 


‘ Thucyd. 1.3 p. 285, 286. 
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PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 








CHAPTER I. 


7 NHIS chapter contains the history of thirteen 


years of the Peloponnesian war, to the nine- 
teenth inclusively. 
SECT. I. The very short reigns of Xerxes IT. and 
Sogdianus. They are succeeded by Dartus Nothus. 
He puts a stop to the insurrection of Egypt and that of 
Media. He bestows on Cyrus, his youngest son, the 
supreme command of all Asta Minor. 


Artaxerxrs died * about the beginning of the 
forty-ninth year of his reign. Xerxes, who succeeded 
him, was the only son which the queen his wife 


brought him: but he had seventeen others by his 


concubines, among whom was Sogdianus, (who is 


called Secondianus by Ctesias,) Ochus, and Arsites. 


Sogdianus,* in concert withPharnacias, one of Xerxes’s 
eunuchs, came insidiously, one festival day, to the 
new King, who, after drinking too immoderately, had 


retired to his chamber, in order to give the fumes of) 


the wine he had drunk time to evaporate; where 
they killed him without any difficulty, after he had 
reigned but forty-five days; and the former was de- 
clared king in his stead. 


He was scarce on the throne, when he put to death | 


Bagorazus, the most faitlful of all his father’s eunuchs. 
It was he who had been appointed to superintend the 


funeral obsequies of Ariaxerxes, and of the queen, | 


Xerxes’s mother, who died the same day as her hus- 
band. After having deposited the two bodies in the 


~aCtes, ¢, xlvii—li, Dod. 1. xii. p. 115. A.M. 3579. Before 
5G, 428.00" 








mausoleum where the kings of Persia were interred, 


he found, at his return, Sogdianus on the throne ; who 


did not receive him favourably, upon account of some 





difference with him during the lifetime of his fathér. is 


But the new king did not stop here: not long after. 


he took an opportunity to quarrel with him, on 


some trifling circumstance relating to the obsequies' 


of his father, and caused him to be stoned. ‘ 


By these two murders, that of his brother Xerxes 


and of Bagorazus, he became the horror of the army 


and nobility, so that he did not think himself safe on — 


a throne, to which he had forced his way by such 
enormous crimes. He suspected that his brothers 
harboured the like design ; and Ochus, to whom his 
father had left the government of Hyrcania, was the 
chief object of his suspicion. Accordingly he sent 


for him, with the intention of getting him murdered ~ 


as soon as he arrived. - However, Ochus, who saw 
through his design, delayed coming upon various pre- 
tences ; continued to do so, till he advanced at the 
head of a strong army, which he openly declared he 
would employ, to revenge the death of his brother 
Xerxes. This declaration brought over to him a 
great number of the nobility, and several governors 
of the provinces, who were justly dissatisfied at Sog 
dianus’s cruelty and ill conduct. ‘They put the tiara, 


which was the mark of regal dignity, on Ochus’s . 


head, and proclaimed him king. Sogdianus, seeing 


“himself abandoned in this manner, was as mean and 


cowardly in the slight defence he made to maintain 


his crown as he had before been unjust and barbarous — 
Contrary to the advice of his best ~ 


in usurping it. 
friends, and the wisest of those who still adhered to 
* A, M. 3580. Before J. C. 424, e. 
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ng him into his hands, caused him to be thrown 
into ashes, where he died a cruel death. » This was 
_akind of punishment peculiar to the Persians, and 
«exercised only on great criminals. One of the largest 
.towers was filled to a certain height with ashes. 
_ The criminal then was thrown headlong from the top 
_ of the tower into them; after which, the ashes were 
_by a wheel turned perpetually round him, till he was 
suffocated. ‘Thus this wicked prince lost his life and 
_empire, which he enjoyed only six months and fif- 
-teen days. 
x Ochus, by the death of Sogdianus, now saw him- 
self possessed of the empire. As soonas he was well 
‘settled in it, he changed his name from Ochus to 
ex. _that of Darius. To distinguish him, historians add 
_ the epithet, Néeoc, [Nothus] signifying bastard. * He 
reigned nineteen years. 
_ _ Arsites, seeing in what manner Sogdianus had sup- 
__ planted Xerxes, and had himself been dethroned by 
- Ochus, meditated to serve the latter in the same 
manner. Though he was his brother by the father’s 
___, as well as the mother’s side, he openly revolted against 
him, and was assisted in it by Artyphius, son of Me- 
_gabyzus. Ochus, whom hereafter we shall always 
call Darius, sent Artasyras, one of his generals against 
Artyphius ; and himself, at the head of another army, 
__ marched against Arsites. Artyphius, with the Gre- 
cian troops in his pay, twice defeated the general 
.sent against him. But engaging a third time, the 
Greeks were corrupted, and he himself was beaten, 
and forced to surrender, flattering himself with hopes 
_ that a pardon would be granted him. The king 
- would have had him put to death, but was diverted 
. from that resolution by queen Parysatis, Darius’s sis- 
ter and queen. She was also the daughter of Arta- 
_xerxes, but not by the same mother as Darius. She 
was an intriguing, artful woman; and the king her 
_. husband was governed by her on most occasions. 
__. The counsel she now gave was perfidious to the last 
_ degree. She advised him to exercise his clemency 
towards Artyphius, and show him kind usage, in 
order that his brother might hope, when he heard of 
his treating a rebellious servant with so much gene- 
rosity, that he himself should meet at least -with as 
mild treatment, and thereby be prompted to lay down 
his arms. She added, that when once he should 
_ have seized that prince, he might dispose of him and 
__. Artyphius as he pleased. Darius followed her coun- 
- sel, which proved successful. Arsites being informed 
of the gentle usage which Artyphius met with, con- 
___ cluded that, as he was the king’s brother, he should 
consequently meet with still more indulgent treat- 
. ment; and with this hope he concluded a treaty, and 
surrendered himself. Darius was very much inclined 
to save his life: but Parysatis, by inculcating to him, 
that it was necessary to punish this rebel in order to 
secure himself, at last prevailed with him to put his 
- brother to death, and accordingly he was suffocated 


“ Sy 








b Val, Max. 1. ix, c.2. 2 Maccab. Cc. xiii. 
© Ctes.c. li. A.M. 3590. Before J. C. 414. 
4 Thucyd. I. viii. p. 554—567, 568. © Ctes. c. lii. 
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1e concluded a treaty with his brother ; who, | 
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in ashes with Artyphius. However, Darius had a 


violent struggle with himself before he could consent 
to this sacrifice, having a very tender affection for his 
brother. 
death, which executions did not procure him the tran- 
quillity he had expected from them; for his reign 
was afterwards disturbed with such violent commo- 
tions, that he enjoyed but little repose. eee 

* One of the most dangerous was occasioned by the 
rebellion of Pisuthnes, who, being Governor of Ly- 
dia, wanted to throw off his allegiance to the Per- 
sian empire, and make himself king in his province. 
What flattered him with the hopes of succeeding in 
this attempt, was his having a considerable body 
of Grecian troops, which he had raised and enlisted 
in his service, under the command of Lycon the 
Athenian. Darius sent Tissaphernes against this 
rebel, and gave him, with a considerable army, the 
commission of governor of Lydia, of which he was ~ 
to dispossess Pisuthnes. ‘Tissaphernes, who was 
an artful man, and capable of acting in all charae- 
ters, found means of tampering with the Greeks un- 
der Pisuthnes ; and by dint of presents and promises, 


brought over the troops with their general to his 


party. Pisuthnes, who was too much weakened by 
this desertion to carry on his designs, surrendered, 


upon his being flattered with the hopes of obtaining — ae 


pardon; but the instant he was brought before the 
king, he was sentenced to be suffocated in ashes, 
and met with the same fate as the rest of the rebels 
who had preceded him. But his death did~not en- 
tirely put an end to all trouble; ¢ for Amorges, his 
son, with the remainder of his army, still made head 


against Tissaphernes ; and for two years laid waste 


the maritime provinces of Asia Minor, till he at last 
was taken by the Greeks of Peloponnesus, in Iasus, a 


city of Jonia, and delivered up by them to Tissa- 


phernes, who put him to death. . 

° Darius was involved in fresh troubles by one of 
his eunuchs. This kind of officers had, for many 
years, acquired considerable power in the court of 
Persia; and we shal! find, by the sequel of this his- 
tory, that they always governed absolutely in it. 
f We may form an idea of their character, and the 
danger to which they expose princes, by the picture 
which Dioclesian, after he had resigned the empire, 
and reduced himself to a private station of life, drew 
of freedmen, who had gained a like ascendant over 
the Roman emperors. “ Four or five persons,” says 
he, “ who are closely united, and resolutely deter- 
mined to impose on a prince, may do it very easily. — 
They never show things to him but in such a light 
as they are sure will please. They conceal whatever | 
would contribute to enlighten him: and as they alone 
beset him continually, he cannot be informed of any 
thing but through their channel, and knows nothing © 
but what they think fit to suggest to him. Hence it | 
is, that he bestows employment on those whom he 
ought to exclude from them; and on the other side, 





f Vopis. in vit. Aurelian, Imper. 
* A. M. 3581, Before J, C. 423. 


He afterwards put some other persons to ~ 








x thy of filling them. 


_ Darius, and afterwards ascend the throne. 
_ ever, his, plot being discovered, he was seized and 
_~ delivered up to Parysatis, who put him to a most ig- 

- mominious and cruel death. 
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removes from offices such persons as are most wor- 


often sold by these men, though he be ever so vigi- 
lant, and in despite of his distrust and suspicion of 
them.’” Quid multa? Ut Diocletranus ipse dicebat, 
bonus, cautus, optimus venditur wumperator. 

In this manner was Darius’s court governed. 
Three eunuchs had usurped all power in it; * an in- 
fallible mark that a government is bad, and the prince 
of little merit. But one of those three eunuchs, 


whose name was Artoxares, presided over and go- 


-verned the rest. He had found Darius’s weak side, 


_ by which he insinuated himself into his confidence. 
_ He had studied all his passions, in order to indulge 


them, and govern his prince by their means. He 
plunged him continually in pleasures and amuse- 
ments, to engross his whole authority to himself. In 


_ fine, under the name and protection of queen Pary- 


satis, to whose will and pleasure he was the most 


_ devoted slave, he disposed of all the affairs of the 
empire; and nothing was transacted but by his or- 


ders. Intoxicated by the supreme authority which 
the favour of his sovereign gave him, he resolved to 


_ make himself king, instead of being prime minister ; 


and accordingly formed a design to rid himself of 
How- 


__ § But the greatest misfortune which happened to 
Darius during the whole course of his reign, was 
the revolt of the Egyptians. This terrible blow fell 
out the same year with Pisuthnes’s rebellion. But 


Darius could not reduce Egypt as he had done that 
rebel. 


The Egyptians, weary of the Persian go- 
_vernment, flocked from all parts to Amyrteus of Sais, 


~ who at last was come out of the fens, where he had 
defended himself €ince the suppression of the revolt 


of Inarus. ‘The Persians wére driven out; and Amyr- 


_teeus was proclaimed king of Egypt, where he reign- 
ed six years. 


_ After having established himself securely on the 
throne, and entirely expelled the Persians out of 
Egypt, he prepared to pursue them as far as Pheeni- 
cia, and had already concerted measures with the 
Arabians to attack them in that country. News of 


_this being brought to the king of Persia, he recalled 


the fleet which he had promised the Lacedemonians, 


_to employ it in the defence of his own dominions. 


Whilst Darius was carrying on the war in Egypt 


and Arabia, the Medes rebelled ; however, they were 
_ defeated and reduced to their allegiance by force of 
arms. 


To punish them for this revolt, their yoke 
(till then easy enough) was made heavier: a fate that 
rebellious subjects always experience, when the go- 
vernment which they endeavoured to throw off gains 
the upper hand. 


& Euseb. in Chron. h Thucyd. I. i. p. 72, 73. 
: 1 Herod, 1. iii. c. 15. 
« Thucyd. I. iv. p. 286. A.M. 3580. Before J. C. 424. 
! Thid. p. 304—311. Diod. 1. xii. p. 117, 118. 
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| Darius’s arms seem to have had the like success 


against the Egyptians. Amyrtaus dying after he Alia dies 
reigned six years, (he probably was killed in battle,) 


Herodotus observes, it was by permission of the Per- 


sians that Pausiris his son succeeded him in the 


ah $ 


throne. To effect this, they must either have been 


masters of Egypt, or their party the strongest in that 


kingdom. 


After having crushed,the rebels in Media, t and — 


restored the affairs of Egypt to their former situation, 
Darius gave Cyrus, the youngest of his sons, the su- 
preme command of all the provinces of Asia Minor: 
an important commission, by which he made all the 
provincial governors in that part of the empire de- 
pendent upon him. ae 
I thought it necessary to anticipate events, and 








draw together the facts which relate to the kings of 


Persia; to prevent being often obliged to interrupt 
the history of the Greeks, to which I now return. 


SECT. I]. -The Athemans make themselves masters of * . 


the island of Cythera. Expeditions of Brasidas into 
Thrace. He takes Amphipolis. Thucydides the his- 
torian is banished. A battle is fought near Delium, 
where the Athenians are defeated. 


THE EIGHTH YEAR OF THE WARe 


Tue three or four campaigns which followed the : 


reduction of the small island of Sphacteria, were dis- 
tinguished by very few considerable events. 


* The Athenians under Nicias took the island of ~ 


Cythera, situated on the coast of Lacedsemonia, near 
cape Malea, and from thence they infested the whole 
country. 

' Brasidas, on the other side, marched towards 


Thrace. The Lacedemonians were induced by more — 
than one motive to undertake this expedition ; ima- — 


gining they should oblige the Athenians, who had 
fallen upon them in their country, to divide their 
forces. The inhabitants of it invited them thither, 
and offered to pay the army. In fine, they were ex- 
tremely glad to embrace that opportunity to rid . 
themselves of the Helots, whom they expected to 
rise in rebellion, since the taking of Pylus. They 


had already made way with two thousand of them _ 


in a most horrid manner. Upon the specious pre- 
tence of rewarding merit even in slaves, but, in re- 
ality, to get rid of a body of men whose courage they 
dreaded, they caused proclamation to be made, that 
such of the Helots as had done the greatest service 
to the state in the last campaign, should enter their 
names in the public registers, in order to their being 
made free. Accordingly two thousand gave in their— 
names. 
the temples, with chaplets of flowers on their heads 





* “ Scis preecipuum esse indicium non magni principis, magnes 
You know that it is the strongest indication of a weak ~ 
Plin. ad ‘Trajan. 


libertos.” 
prince, if the freedmen are powerful. 
t A. M. 3597. Before J. C. 407. 
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They were carried in procession through — 















1ey were eae to athe set at liberty. safle this 
emony, they all disappeared, and were never 
heard of more. We have here an instance, in what 
manner a supicious policy and power, when filled 
with jealousy and distrust, excite men to the com- 
‘mission of the blackest crimes, without scrupling to 
_ make even religion itself, and the authority of the 
god, subservient to their dark designs. 

They therefore sent seven hundred Helots with 
_ Brasidas, whom they had appointed to head this en- 
_ terprise. This general brought over several cities, 
either by force or secret understanding, and still more 
by his wisdom and moderation. The chief of these 
were Acanthus and Stagyra, which were two colonies 
from Andros. "He also marched afterwards to- 
wards Amphipolis, an Athenian colony, on the river 
_ Strymon. The inhabitants immediately dispatched 
_ amessenger to * Thucydides the Athenian general, 
~ _ who was ‘then in Thasus, a little island of the At‘gean 
a sea, half a day’s journey from Amphipolis. He in- 
_-stantly set sail with seven ships that were near him, 
__ to secure the place before Brasidas could seize it; or, 
_ at worst, to get into Kion, which lay very near ‘Am- 
phipolis. Brasidas, who was afraid of Thucydides, 
from his great influence in all that country, where 
a he was possessed of some gold-mines, made all the 
_ dispatch imaginable, to get thither before him; and 


























offered such advantageous conditions to the besieged, 
___who did not expect succours so soon, that they sur- 
rendered. Thucydides arrived the same evening at 

_. Eion; and had he failed to come that day, Brasidas 
would have taken possession of it the next morning 
.. by day-break. 

_. imaginable dispatch, the Athenians however charged 
a him with being the cause of the taking of Amphipo- 
3 _lis, and accordingly banished him. 

__ The Athenians were greatly afflicted at the loss 

_ of that city, as well because they drew great reve- 

_ nues from it, and timber to build their ships, as be- 
cause it was a door for entering Thrace. They were 

afraid that all their allies in that neighbourhood 
i would revolt; especially as Brasidas discovered great 
~ moderation and justice, and continually gave out, that 

_ he came with no other view than to free the country. 
-  _He declared to the several nations, that at his leaving 

Sparta, he had taken an oath, in presence of the 
magistrates, to leave to all those the enjoym nt of 
their liberties,-who would conclude an alliance with 

___ him; and that he ought to be considered as the most 
abandoned of men, should he employ oaths to en- 

- snare their credulity. “For,” in his: opinion, “a 

fraud cloaked with a specious pretence, reflects infi- 
- nitely greater dishonour on persons in high stations, 
than open violence; because the latter is the effect 
of the power which fortune has put into our hands: 

_ and the former is founded wholly on -perfidy, which 
ie is the pest of society. Now, I,” “said he, “ should do 
‘great disservice to my country, besides dishonouring 

it eternally, if, by procuring it some slight advanta- 
- *Thucyd. J. iv. p. 320—324, «Ibid. p. 311—319. 

yPlut. in Lach. p. 181. in Conviy. p. 221. Plut. in Alcib. 
p- 195. See ae : 
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Although Thucydides had made all. 











ges, I should ruin te reputation 1t enjoys of being — 
just and faithful to its promises; which renders it — 
‘much more powerful than all its forces united toge- 


ther, because this Aequines it the esteem and confi- _ 


dence of other states.” Upon such noble and equita- 
ble principles as these Brasidas always regulated his 
conduct; believing, that the strongest bulwark of a 


state is justice, moderation, integrity, and the firm © 
persuasion which their neighbours and allies enter- 


tain, that they are incapable of harbouring a design 


| to usurp their dominions, or deprive them of their 
liberty. By this conduct he brought over a great a 


number of the enemy’s allies. 
* The Athenians, under the command of Dewae 
thenes and Hippocrates, had entered Beeotia, expect- 


ing that several cities would join them the moment — as 
The Thebans marched out to _ 


they should appear. 


meet them near Delium. A considerable engage- 


ment ensued, in which the Athenians were defeated - : 


and put to flight. Y Socrates was in this battle ; and 


Laches, who accompanied that great man in it, gives | : 
the following testimony of him in Plato; that, had 
the rest of the army behaved as gallantly as Socra- 


tes, the Athenians would not have sustained that Joss 
before Delium. 
who fled, and was on foot; Alcibiades, who was on 


horseback, when he saw him, rode up to him, and 


He was borne away by the crowds 


did not stir from him, but defended him with the ut- _ 


most bravery from the enemy who were pursuing 


him. 


After the battle, the victors besieged the. cite 


Among other engines employed by them to batter it, 
they used one of a very extraordinary kind. 


afterwards made hollow and joined again, so that its 
shape resembled very much that of a flute. At one 
of the ends was fixed a long iron tube, to which a 
caldron was hung; so that by blowing a large pair of 
bellows at the other end‘of the piece of timber, the 


wind being carried from thence into the tube, lighted _ 


a great flre, with pitch and brimstone, that lay in the 
caldron. This engine being carried on carts as far 


as the rampart, to that part where it was lined with 


stakes and fascines, threw out so great a flame, that 
the rampart being immediately abandoned, and the 
palisades burnt, the oy was easily taken. 


SECT. IU. 


tween the two states. 
Al treaty of peace for fifty years concluded between the 
Athenians and Lacedemonians. 


NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


Tue losses and advantages on both sides had hi- | 


therto been pretty equal;” and the two nations he- 
gan to grow weary of a war, which put them to grcat 
expense, and did not procure them any real advin- 
zThucyd. |. iv. p. 328—333. Diod. 1. xii. p. 120. A. M 
3581. Before J. C. 423. 
* The same who wrote the history of the Peloponnesian wa. - 








Al twelve months’ truce rs agreed upon be- 


Death of Cleon and Brasidas. — 


This 
was a long piece of timber, cut into two parts, and =~ 
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_ tage. A truce, for a year, was therefore concluded 
between the Athenians and Lacedemonians. The 
former resolved on it, in order to check the progress 
of Brasidas’s conquests; to secure their cities and 
fortresses; and. afterwards to conclude a general 
peace, in case they judged it would be of advantage 
to them. ‘T’he latter were induced to it, in order 
that by the sweets of repose, peace might become de- 
sirable to their enemy; and to get out of their hands 
such of their citizens as the Athenians had taken 
_ prisoners in the island of Sphacteria; and which they 
could never expect to do, if Brasidas extended his 
conquests farther. The news of this accommodation 
sensibly afflicted Brasidas, as it stopped him in the 
midst of his career, and disconcerted all his projects. 
He could not even prevail with himself to abandon 


the city of Scione, which he had taken two days af- 


ter the truce, but without knowing that it had been 
concluded. He went still farther; and did not scru- 
ple to take Mende, a little city not far from Scione, 


_ that surrendered to him as the former had done, 


-which was a direct violation of the treaty: but Bra- 
_ sidas pretended he had other infractions to object to 
the Athenians. 

Tt will naturally be supposed that the latter did not 
patiently endure this conduct of Brasidas. Cleon, in 
all public assemblies, was for ever inflaming the minds 


ef the Athenians, and blowing up the fire of war. 


-* His great success in the expedition against Sphac- 
teria had infinitely raised his credit with the people; 
he now was grown insupportably proud, and his au- 

_ daciousness was not to be restrained. He had a ve- 

--hement, impetuous, and furious kind of eloquence, 
- which prevailed over the minds of his auditors, not 
so much by the strength of his arguments, as by the 

boldness and fire of his style and declamation. , It 
was Cleon who first set the example of bawling in 

assemblies, where the greatest decorum and modera- 
tion had till then been observed; of throwing his 
robe behind him, to give him the more liberty to dis- 
play his arms; of striking his thigh; and of running 
up and down the hustings whilst he was making his 
speech. Ina word, he first introduced among the 

-orators, and all those who interfered in affairs of state, 
an ungovernable licentiousness, and a contempt of 
decency; a licentiousness and contempt, which soon 

introduced terrible irregularities and confusion in 
public affairs. 

Thus two men, ” each on his own side, opposed the 
tranquillity of Greece, and raised, but in a very diffe- 
rent way, an invincible obstacle to its peace. ‘These 
were Cleon and Brasidas; the former, because the 
war screened his vices and malversations; and the 
latter, because it added new lustre to his virtue. 
And, indeed, it gave Cleon an opportunity of com- 
mitting enormous oppressions, and Brasidas of per- 
forming great and noble actions. But their death, 
which happened about the same time, made way for 
a new accommodation. 


Plut. in vit. Nicie, p. 528. bIbid. 
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The Athenians had appointed Cleon to command 
the troops which were to oppose Brasidas,° and re- 
duce those cities that had revolted from their allegi 
ance. They were solicitous for none of them so — 
much as Amphipolis; and Brasidas threw himselt 
into that city, in order to defend it. Cleon had 
written to Perdiccas. king of Macedonia, and to the 
king of the Odomantes, to furnish him with as many 
troops as possible, and with the utmost expedition. 
He waited for them, and. had resolved not to march _ 
immediately towards the enemy ; but finding his sol- 
diers, who had followed him involuntarily and with 
regret, grow weary of continuing so long inactive, 
and begin to compare his cowardice and inexperience 
with the ability and valour of Brasidas, he could no 
longer bear their contempt and murmurs; and ima- 
gining himself a great captain by his capture of Sphac- 
teria, he now fancied the same good fortune would | 
attend him at Amphipolis. » He therefore approached 
it, merely, as he said, to take a view of the place, 
and till such time as all his forces should come up; 
not that he thought he wanted them for carrying that 


city, or that he entertained any doubt of his success, 


(for he was persuaded that no one would dare to op-- 
pose him,) but only to enable him to invest the place 
on all sides, and afterwards to take it by storm. Ac- 
cordingly he encamped before Amphipolis; viewing 
very leisurely its situation, and fondly supposing that 
it would be in his power to retire whenever he 
pleased, without drawing the sword: for not a man 
came out. or appeared on the walls, and all the gates — 
of the city were kept shut ; so that Cleon began to — 
repent not having brought the engines, imagining - 
that he wanted only these to make himself master of 
the city. Brasidas, who was perfectly well acquainted 
with Cleon’s disposition and character, studiously af- 
fected an air of fear and reserve, as a bait to his te- 
merity, and to increase the good opinion he had of _ 
himself: besides, he knew that Cleon had brought 
with him the flower of the Athenian forces, and the © 
choicest troops of Lemnos and of Imbros. Accord- 
ingly Cleon, despising an enemy that did not dareto 
appear before him, but shut himself up in a cowardly 
manner in the city, went boldly from place to place, 
without precaution or observing any discipline among 
his soldiers. Brasidas, whose intention was to at- 
tack him on a sudden, before all his forces shoufd 
come up, thought this the critical juncture. He had 
concerted proper measures, and given the necessary __ 
orders. Accordingly, he made a sudden sally on the 
Athenians, which surprised and disconcerted them 
exceedingly. Immediately the left wing drew off 
from the main body and fled. Brasidas then turned 
the whole force of his arms against the right wing 
which gave hima warm reception. Here he wag 
wounded and disabled, upon which his soldiers car 
ried him off, unperceived by the Athenians. As foi — 
Cleon, not having resolved to fight, he fled, and wat 
killed by a soldier who happened to meet him. The — 
eThucyd. 1. lili. p. 342—351. Diod. 1]. xii, p. 121, 122. A.M 
3582. Before J. C. 422 ie 
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eran but at last they were universally 
pvoeidas was then carried into 


ie ‘The whole army being returned from the pursuit, 
stripped the dead, and ‘afterwards set up a trophy. 
After which all the allies under arms solemnized ae 


and the inhabitants of Amphipolis celebrated haerat 
honours every year to his memory, as to a hero, with 
games, combats, and sacrifices.’ They considered 
him as their founder: and to secure this title the 


him * ‘who had really been so; in order that they 
_. might not appear: to owe their establishment to an 

_ Athenian, and at the same time make their court to 

_ the Lacedemonians, on whom they depended wholly 
for their security. The Athenians, after having 
“carried off, with the consent of the victors, their dead, 

_ returned to Athens, during which the Lacedsemonians 

settled the affairs of Amphipolis. 

_ Asaying is ascribed to the mother of Brasidas," 
which strongly marks the Spartan character. As 
some persons were applauding in her presence the 
fine qualities and exalted actions of her son, and de- 
_ claring him superior to all other generals; “ You are 

= mistaken,” says she, “my son was a valiant man, but 

‘Sparta has many citizens braver than he.” A mo- 

ther’s generosity, in thus preferring the glory of 

~ the state to that of her son, was admired, and did 
not go unrewarded; for the Ephori paid her public 

: ~ honours. 

After this last engagement,® in which the two 


























their lives, both nations seemed more inclined: to an 
‘accommodation, and the war was suspended in a 
nner on both sides. The Athenians, since the 
s of the battles of Delium and Amphipolis, which 
very much brought down their haughtiness, were 
ndeceived with regard to the high opinion they had 
hitherto entertained of their own strength, that had 
made them refuse the advantageous offers of their 
enemies. Besides, they were apprehensive of the 
revolt of their allies, who, being discouraged by their 
Ee Vonces, might thereby be induced to abandon them, as 
several had. already done. These reflections made 
hem strongly repent their not having concluded a 
treaty, after the advantages they had gained at Pylus. 
The Lacedemonians, on the other side, no longer 
attered themselves with the hopes of being able to 
in the Athenians by laying waste their country ; 


the island, the greatest they had hitherto ever 
su ained. They also considered that their country 
s ravaged by the garrison of Pylus and Cythera ; 

at their slaves had deserted; that they had reason 
da more considerable. revolt ; and that as the 


Exliap. 122. _¢ Thucyd. l. v. p. 351—354. 
: “Abide 'D. 354. Plut. in Nic. p. 528, 529. 








: persons who were the greatest obstacles to peace lost” 





nd were besides dejected and terrified by their loss | 








i ‘Argos was near expiring, ine had reason to be ap- 


prehensive of being abandoned by some of their allies — 
of Peloponnesus, as in fact they were. ‘These several 


motives, enforced by the desire they had of recover-_ 
ing the prisoners, the greatest part of whom were — 


the most considerable citizens of Sparta, made them _ 


desire a peace. is ie 


Those who were most solicitous for having it « con- | 
cluded, and whose interest it was chiefly to wish it, 
were the chiefs of the two states, viz. Plistonax eae 
of Lacedemonia, and Nicias general of the Athe- 
nians. ‘The former had lately returned from banish- — 


ment, to which he had been sentenced on account oe 


his being suspected to have received a bribe, in order 
to draw off his troops from the Athenian territories, 
and to this precipitate retreat were ascribed several — 
misfortunes, which followed after it. 
charged with having corrupted by gifts the priestess 
of Delphi, who had commanded the Spartans, in the — 
name of the god, to recal him from his exile. 
tonax was therefore desirous of peace, in order to put 


an end to these reproaches, which, on account of the — = ; 


perpetual calamities of the war, were daily revived. — 
As for Nicias, the most fortunate general of his age, 
he was afraid lest some unhappy accident should sully 
his glory ; and he wished to enjoy the fruits of peace 
in ease and tranquillity, and to ensure the same hap- — 
iness to his country. 

‘ Both states began by agreeing to a suspension of 
arms for twelve months, during which, being every — 
day together, and tasting the sweets of security ae 


repose, and the pleasure of corresponding with their _ 


friends and with foreigners, they grew passionately 
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desirous of leading an easy, undisturbed life, remote (Fay 


from the alarms of war and the horrors of blood and - 
slaughter. ‘They heard with the utmost demonstra- 
tions of joy the chorusses of their tragedies sing, May _ 
spiders henceforward weave their cobwebs. on, our lances 
and shields! And they remembered with pleasure him 
who said, Those who sleep in the arms of peace, do not 
start from them at the sound of the trumpet; and no-_ 
thing interrupts their slumbers but the peaceful crowing . 
of the cock. 

& The whole winter was spent in conferences and 


interviews, in which each party proposed their claims 


and pretensions. At last, a peace was concluded and 





ratified for fifty years; one of the chief articles of : 


which was, that they should reciprocally restore the _ 
This treaty was concluded _ 


prisoners on each side. 


ten years and some days from the first declaration of 


the war. 
ceedingly disgusted at it, and for that. reason used 
their utmost endeavours to excite fresh 
"But Nicias persuaded the Athenians and Lacede- 
monians to give the last hand to this peace, by con- 
cluding an alliance offensive and defensive, which 
would render them more formidable to those whe 


should desire to break with them, and. more assured 





& Diod. 1. xii, p. 122. bThucyd, 1. v. p. 358, 359. 
_ * Agnon the Athenian, : 


Yy 


He, 


The Beotians and Corinthians were ex: 


troubles. 





with regard to each other. 
sequence of this treaty, at last restored the prisoners 
__ they had taken in the island of Sphacteria. 


SECT. IV. Alcibiades begins to appear in public. His 
character. He opposes Nicias in every thmg, and 
breaks the treaty he had concluded. The bone Hiner 


2 Sy Hyperbolus puts an end to the Ostracism. 


TWELFTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


- Avomrapes began now to advance himself in the 
state, | and appear in the public assemblies. Socrates 
had attached himself to him for many years, and 
adorned his mind with a great variety of the noblest 


erudition. 


_ The strict intimacy between Alcibiades and So- 


; eee is one of the most remarkable circumstances in 





Pye 





his life. This philosopher observing excellent natural 


qualities in him, which were greatly heightened by 


the beauty of his person, bestowed ‘incredible pains 


in cultivating so valuable a plant, lest, being neglect- 


a edy it should wither as it grew, and absolutely dege- 
-_ nerate. 


And, indeed, Alcibiades was exposed to 
numberless dangers: the nobility of his birth, his 


_ vast riches, the authority of his family, the influence 
' of his guardians, his personal talents, his exquisite 


beauty, and, still more ‘than these, the flattery and 


R complaisance of all who appreached him. One would 
' have concluded, 


says Plutarch, that fortune had sur- 
rounded and invested him with all these pretended 
2 Ol Sap as with so many ramparts and bulwarks, 
to render him inaccessible and invulnerable to all the 
e darts of philosophy ; those salutary darts which strike 


Ta to the very heart, and leave in it the strongest en- 


_ticements to virtue and solid glory. But those very 
obstacles redoubled the zeal of Socrates. 
Notwithstanding the endeavours that were used to 
divert this young Athenian from this intercourse 
which alone was capable of securing him from so 
many snares, he devoted himself entirely to it. As 


_ he was possessed of a strong mind, he was fully sen- 
- sible of Socrates’s merit ; 


and could not resist the 
charms of his sweet and insinuating eloquence, which 
at that time had a greater ascendancy over him than 
the allurements of pleasure. He was so zealous a 
disciple of that great master, that he followed him 


_wherever he went, took the utmost delight in his 


conversation, was "extremely well pleased with his 
principles, received his instructions and even his 
reprimands with wonderful docility, and would be so 
moved with his discourses, as even to shed tears and 


- abhor himself; so weighty was the force of truth in 


sh Ng 


~ 


the mouth of Socrates, and in so glaring a light did 
he expose the hideousness and deformity of the vices 
to which Alcibiades abandoned himself. 

Alcibiades, in those moments when he listened to 


The Athenians, in con-- 

















i La ule another man. However: his beaae 


fiery temper, and his natural fondness for pleasure | 


heightened and inflamed by the conversation of young ae 


people, soon plunged him into his former irregulari- 
ties, and tore him, as it were, from his mdeters who 


was obliged to run after him as after a runaway slave. 


This vicissitude of flights and returns, o1 virtucus 
resolutions and relapses into vice, continued a long 


time; but still Socrates was not disheartened by his_ oF 


levity, and always flattered himself with the hope of © 
bringing him back to his duty. And hence certainly — 
arose the strong mixture of good and evil that always 
appeared in his conduct; the instructions which his 
master had given him sometimes prevailing ; and at 
other times, the impetuosity of his passions hurrying 
him, in a manner. against his own will, into actions of 
a quite opposite nature. 

This intimacy, which continued as long as they 
lived, did not pass uncensured. But some persons * 
of great learning pretend, that these censures and_ 
suspicions, when duly examined, quite disappear; and — 
that they ought to be considered as the effect of the 
malice of the enemies of both. Plato, in one of his 
dialogues, gives us a conversation between Socrates 
and Alcibiades, well calculated to display the genius 
and character of the latter, who heneeforwatd will 
have a very great share and play a conspicuous part 
in the affairs of the republic of Athens. i shall make 
a very short extract from it in this place, which | 
hope will not displease my readers. q 

‘ In this dialogue Socrates is introduced conversing 


with Alcibiades, who at that time was under the ~ 


guardianship of Pericles. He was then very young, — 
and had been educated like the rest of the Athenians; 
that is, he had been taught polite literature, and to 
play on instruments, and had practised wrestling and 
other bodily exercises. It does not appear that Peri- - 
cles had hitherto taken much pains in Alcibiades’s 
education, (a fault too common in the greatest men,) 
since he had put him under the tuition of Zopyrus, 
a Thracian, a man far advanced in years, and who, 
of all Pericles’s slaves, both from his turn of mind 
and age, was the least qualified to educate this young 
Athenian. And indeed Socrates told Alcibiades, that, 
should he compare him with the youths of Lacedw- 
monia, who displayed a spirit of valour, a greatness of 
soul, a strong desire of glory, a love of labour, attended 
with gentleness, modesty, temperance, and a perfect. 
obedience to the Jaws and discipline of Sparta, he— 
would seem a mere child to them. Nevertheless, 
his high birth, his riches, the great families he was 
related to, and the authority of his guardian; all these — 
things had conspired to make him exceedingly vain 
and haughty. He was full of esteem for himself, 
and of contempt for all others. He was preparing to | 
enter upon the administration of public affairs, and, 
from his conversation it might be presumed, that he — 
promised himself no less than to eclipse entirely the 


glory of Pericles, and to attack the king of Persia even ES 





Socrates, differed so much from himself, that he ap- 


iPlut. in Alcib. p. 192, 194, 
kPlat. in Alcib. I. 


* Abbé Fraguier justifies Socrates in one of his dissertations Biri 
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bie. throne. 
nount the tribunal, in order to give the people some 
advice relating to the public affairs, demonstrates to 
; him, by various questions, and by Alcibiades’s answers, 
that-he is quite ignorant of the affairs about which he is 
- going to speak, as he had never studied them himself, 
~nor been informed in them by others. After making 
_ Alcibiades himself confess this, he paints, in the 
strongest colours, the absurdity of his conduct, and 
_ makes him fully sensible of it. What, says Socrates, 
would Amestris (the mother of Artaxerxes, who then 
_ reigned in Persia) say, were she to hear, that there is 
aman now in Athens who is meditating war against 
her son, and even intends to dethrone him? She 
_ doubtless would suppose him to be some veteran 
general, a man of intrepid courage, of great wisdom, 
and consummate experience: that he is able to raise 
_ a mighty army, and march it wherever he pleases ; 
and at the same time, that he has long before taken 
the proper measures for putting so vast a design in 
execution. But were she to hear that this is by no 
z means the case, and that the person in question is not 
twenty years old; that he is utterly ignorant of pub- 
lic affairs; has not the least knowledge of war, nor 
- any authority among the citizens, or influence over 
the allies ; would it be possible for her to refrain from 
jaughing at the folly and extravagance of such an 
enterprise ! ? This never theless, says Socrates, (direct- 
ing himself to Alcibiades,) is your picture; and un- 
happily resembles most of those who thrust them- 
selves into public employments. Socrates however 
__ excepts Pericles on this occasion ; his solid merit and 
exalted reputation being acquired by his close study, 
during a long course of years, of every thing capable 
of forming his mind, and of qualifying him for public 
employments. Alcibiades could not deny that this 
_ was his case; he was ashamed of his conduct, and 
blushing to see himself so void of merit, he asks how 
he must actin order to attain it. Socrates, unwilling 
_ to discourage his pupil, tells him, that as he is so young, 
these evils might be remedied, and afterwards con- 
tinually gave him the wisest counsels. He had full 
_ leisure to profit by them, as upwards of twenty years 
_ passed between this conversation and his engaging in 
public affairs. 
Alcibiades was of a pliant and flexible disposition, 
that would take any impression which the difference 
of times and circumstances might require; still veer- 
ing either to good or evil with the same facility and 
ardour; and shifting almost in an instant from one 
extreme to its opposite ; so that the people applied 
to him what Homer observes of the land of Egypt, 
That it produces a great number of very excellent medi- 
anal drugs, and at the same time as many poisons. ™ It 
might be said of Alcibiades, that he was not one 
single man, but (if so bold an expression might be 
used) a compound of several men ; either serious or 
Bay 5 austere or affable; an imperious master, or a 





m6 “ Quemvis hominem secum attulit ad nos.” Juvenal. 
ie » Plut. in Alcib. p. 195. 
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Socrates seeing “him going to { 


‘ submit to it, and could not bear a superior or even — 





37 
grovelling slave; a friend to virtue and the virtuous, 
or abandoned to vice and vicious men; capable of cS 
supporting the most painful fatigues and toils, or in- 
satiably desirous of voluptuous delights. eee 
« His irregularities and dissolute conduct were ben xs 
come the talk of the whole city ; and Alcibiades would 4 
very willingly have puta stop to these reports without — 
changing his course of life however, as appears from E 
a saying of his. He had a very handsome dog, ofan . 
peg size, which had cost him threescore and — 
ten mine.* By this we find that a fondness for dogs is _ 
of great antiquity. Alcibiades caused his tail, which . 
was the greatest beauty he had about him, to be cut 
off. His friends censured him very much on that — 
account, and said, that the whole city blamed him — 
very much for spoiling the beauty of so handsome a_ z 
creature. “This is the very thing I want,” replied — 
Alcibiades with a smile. “I'would have the Atheni- oP: 
ans converse about what I have done to my dog, that 7 
they may not entertain themselves with saying worse © 






- things of me.’ 


° Among ae various passions that were discov crete 
in him, the strongest and most prevailing was a — 
haughty turn of mind, which would force al) things to — 







an equal. Although his birth and uncommon talents — 25 
smoothed the way to his attaining the highest employ- _ 
ments in the republic, yet there was nothing to which © "a 
he was so fond of owing the influence and authority “ 
which he wanted to gain over the people, as to the — 
force of his eloquence, and the persuasive grace of his — 
orations.. To this his intimacy with Socrates miele 2 
have greatly conduced. 

P Alcibiades, with the disposition we have heed = 
described, was not born for repose, and had set every + — 
engine at work to thwart the treaty lately concluded | 
between the two states; but not succeeding in his 
attempt, he endeavoured to prevent its taking effect. 
He was disgusted at the Lacedemonians, because 
they directed themselves only to Nicias, of whom — 
they had a very high opinion; and, on the contrary, — 
seemed to take no manner of notice of him, though — i. 
the rights of hospitality had subsisted between his Re: 
ancestors and them. see 

The first thing he did to infringe the peace was 
this. Having been informed that the people of Ar- — x 
gos only wanted an opportunity to break with the ca 
Spartans, whom they equally hated and feared, he 
flattered them secretly with the hopes that the Athos ; 
nians would succour them, by suggesting to them that _ 
they were ready to break a peace which was no way 
advantageous to them. ie 

And indeed the Lacedemonians were not very — 
careful] to observe the several conditions of it reli- — 
giously, having concluded an alliance with the Beeo- — 
tians, in direct opposition to the design and tenor of — 
the treaty ; and having surrendered up the fort of — 
Panactus to the Athenians, not fortified and in the — 
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at it was in at the concluding of the treaty, 
ee as they had stipulated to do, but quite dismantled. 
_ Alcibiades observing the Athenians to be extremely 
_ exasperated at this breach of faith, did his utmost to 
~ increase their disaffection ; and taking this opportu- 
nity to embarrass Nicias, he made him odious to the 
people, by causing them to entertain a suspicion of 
his being too strongly attached to the Lacedemo- 
- -mians; and by charging him with crimes which were 
‘not altogether improbable, though they were abso- 
-lutely false. 

_ This new attack quite disconcerted Nicias; but 
erly for him, there arrived, at that very instant, 
a: ambassadors from Lacedebionia, invested with full 
powers to put an end to all the disputes. Being in- 
“thee into the council or senate, they set forth 


em 










‘their complaints, and made their demands, which 
every one of the members thought very just and rea- 
sonable. The people were to give them audience 
the next day. Alcibiades, who was afraid they would 
_ succeed with them, used his utmost endeavours to 
"engage the ambassadors in a conference with him. 
He represented to them, that the council always be- 
haved with the utmost moderation and humanity to- 
5 wards those who addressed them, but that the people 
_ were haughty and extravagant in their pretensions; 
that should the ambassadors mention full powers,.the 
people would not fail to take advantage of this cir- 
cumstance, and oblige them to agree to whatever 
_ they should take it into their ieada® to ask. He con- 
_ cluded with assuring them, that he would assist them 
=a with all his credit, in order to get Pylus restored to 
them; to prevent the alliance with the people of 
“Argos ; ; and to get that with them renewed: and he 
confirmed all these promises with an oath. The am- 

passadors were extremely well pleased with this con- 
Bocce and greatly admired the profound policy and 
vast abilities of Alcibiades, whom they looked upon 
as an extraordinary man; and, indeed, they were 
not mistaken in their conjecture. 

- On the morrow, the people being assembled, the 
mbassadors were introduced. Alcibiades asked them, 
‘in the mildest terms, the subject of their embassy, 
- and the purport of the powers with which they were 
invested. They immediately answered, that they 
were come to propose an accommodation, but were 
not empowered to conclude any thing. ‘These words 
were no sooner spoken, than Alcibiades exclaims 
3 against them; declares them to be _ treacherous 
_ knaves; calls upon the council as witness to the 
speech they had made the night before; and desires 
_ the people not to believe or hear men who so impu- 
_ dently advanced falsehoods, and spoke and _ prevari- 
cated so unaccountably, as to say one thing one day, 
S. and the very reverse the next. 
Words could never express the surprise and confu- 
vz gion with which the ambassadors were seized, who, 

_ gazing at one another, could not believe either their 

eyes or ears. Nicias, who did not know the treache- 

rous stratagem of Alcibiades, could not conceive the 


« In Alcib. p. 198. 
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-ance of Nicias, and broke up the assembly. 
with the utmost difficulty he prevailed so far in that — 














motive of this shane and tortured his Mer fone 


purpose to find out the reason of ‘it. ‘The people 
were at that moment going to send for the ambassa 
dors of Argos, in order to conclude the league with 
_them, when a great earthquake came to the assist- 
~ It was 


which was held next day, as to havea stop put to 
the proceedings, till such time as ambassadors should 
be sent to Lacedemon. Nicias was appointed to 
head them, but returned without having done the 
least good. The Athenians then repented very much 
their having delivered up, at his persuasion, the pri- 
soners they had taken in the island, and who were 
related to the greatest families in Sparta. However, © 
though the people were highly exasperated at Nicias, 
they did not proceed to any excesses against him, 
but only appointed Alcibiades their general; made a 
league with the inhabitants of Mantinea and Elis, 
who had quitted the party of the Lacedemonians, in 
which the Argives were included, and sent troops to 
Pylus, to lay waste Laconia. In. this manner they 
again involved themselves in the war which Ley 
were so lately desirous of avoiding. 

Plutarch,’ after relating the intrigue of Alcibiades, 
adds, “No one can approve the methods he employ- | 
ed to succeed in his design ; however, it was a mas- 
ter-stroke, to disunite and shake almost every part of 
Peloponnesus in this manner, and raise up, in one 
day, so many enemies against the Lacedemonians.” 
In my opinion, this is too mild a censure of so kna- 
vish and perfidious an action, which, how success- 
ful soever it might have been, was notwithstanuing 
horrid in itself, and of a nature never to be sufficient-_ 
ly detested. 

There was in Athens a citizen,® named Hyper- 
bolus, a very wicked man, whom the comic poets 
generally made the object of their raillery and invec- 
tives. 
sensible to infamy, by renouncing all sentiments of 
honour, which could only be the effect of a soul aban- 
doned entirely to vice. Hyperbolus was not agree- 
able to any one; and yet the people made use of him — 
to humble those in high stations, and involve them 
in difficulties. ‘Two citizens, Nicias and Alcibiades, 
engrossed at that time all the authority in Athens. 
The dissolute life of the latter shocked the Athenians 
who besides dreaded his audacity and haughtiness. 
On the other side, Nicias, by always opposing, with- 
out the least reserve, their unjust desires, and by 
obliging them to take the most useful measures, was 
become very odious to them. It might be expected, 
that as the people were thus alienated from both, 
they could not fail to put the ostracism in force 
against one of them. Of the two parties which pre- 


vailed at that time in the city,—one, which consisted 


of the young men who were eager for war, the other 
of the old men who were desirous of peace, the 
former endeavoured to procure the banishment of — 
Nicias, and the latter of Alcibiades, ee 


b Plut. in Alcib. p. 196, 197. In Nic. » Ps 530; 5315 =~: 





‘He was hardened in evil, and become in- 
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ing whichsoever of them should be removed, 
eclared openly against them, and was eternally ex- 
_asperating the people against both. “However, the 
two factions uniting, he himself was banished, and 
_ by that puf an end to the ostracism, which seemed 
z to have been demeaned, in being employed against 
aman of so base a character; for hitherto there was 
-akind of honour and dignity annexed to this punish- 
ment. Hyperbolus was therefore the last who was 
sentenced by the ostracism; as Hipparchus, a near 
-___ relation of Pisistratus the tyrant, had been the first. 





SECT. V. Alcibiades engages the Athemans in the 
Bact war of Sicily. 


SIXTEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH YEARS OF THE WAR. 


---_I pass over several inconsiderable events,° to hasten 
to the relation of that of the greatest importance, 
____ the expedition of the Athenians into Sicily, to which 
: they were excited by Alcibiades especially. This is 
the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian war. 
ee. _ ¢ Alcibiades had gained a surprising ascendant over 
the minds of the people, though they were perfectly 
___well acquainted with his character. For his great 
_-_—s quaiities were united with still greater vices, which 
he did not take the least pains to conceal. He passed 
--_—_siAhis life in such an excess of luxury and voluptuous- 
--———smess, as was.a scandal to the city. Nothing was seen 
_____ in his house but festivals, rejoicings, and parties of 
____ pleasure ana debauchery. He showed very little re- 
gard to the customs of his country, and still less to 
religion and the gods. All persons of sense and 
judgment, besides the strong aversion they had for 
his irregularities, dreaded exceedingly the consequen- 
ces of his audacity, profusion, and utter contempt of 
the laws, which they considered as so many steps by 
__ which Alcibiades would rise to tyrannical power. 
____ Aristophanes, in one of his comedies, * shows ad- 
_ mirably well, in a single verse, the disposition of the 
people towards him: “ They hate Alcibiades,” says 
he, “ and yet cannot do without him.” And, in- 
_. deed, the prodigious sums he squandered on the peo- 
+= - ple; ‘the pompous games and shows he exhibited to 
please them; the magnificent and almost incredible 
mee which he made to the city; the grace and 
} eauty of his person; his eloquence and bodily 
strength, joined to his courage and experience ;—in 
oe word, ‘this assemblage of great qualities made the 
: Athenians wink at his faults, and bear them patiently, 
always endeavouring to lessen and screen them under 
soft and favourable names; for they called them fro- 
lies and polite pastimes, and indications of his hu- 
-_ “manity and good nature. 
‘Timon the man-hater, morose and savage as he 
_ was, formed a better judgment of this conduct of Al- 
tibiades. Meeting him one day as he was coming 


. 1. viii. p. 350—-409, A, M. 3588. Before J. c. 416. 
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jerit was s his. fapodenens ins aes: a one of ihe assembly, dastly plessnd at his having be 


est honours paid him by the people in general, \ 





gratified in all his demands, and at seeing the grea 





were attending him in crowds to his house; so 
from shunning him as he did all other men, on t 
contrary ran to meet him, and stretching out 
hand to him in a friendly way ; “ Courage, my so 
says he, “thou dost right in pushing thy for 
for thy advancement will be the ruin of all these pec 
ple.” The war of Sicily, will show that Timon w 
not mistaken. 

The Athenians, ever since the time of Pe 
had meditated the conquest of Sicily. How 
that wise guide had always endeavoured to check: 
ambitious and wild project. He used frequently 
inculcate to them, that by living in peace, oy ane 








































themselves with preserving the conquests they ‘h 
already gained, and by not engaging in haza 
enterprises, they would raise their city to a flo 
ing. condition, and be always superior to their 
mies. The authority he had at that time over 
people, kept them from invading Sicily, thou; 
could not surmount the desire they had to co: 
it; and their eyes were continually upon that islan 
eSome time after Pericles’s death, the Leonti 
being attacked by the Syracusans, had sent a dep 
tion fo Athens to demand aid. They were originall: 
of Chalcis, an Athenian colony. The chief of © 
deputies was Gorgias, a famous rhetorician, who we 
reputed the most eloquent man of histime. Hi 
gant and florid diction, heightened by shining fi 
which he first employed, charmed the Athe 
who were prodigiously affected with the beautie 
graces of eloquence. Accordingly the alliance w 
concluded, and they sent ships to Rhegium to the aic 
of the Leontines. "The year following they sent 
greater number. ‘Two years after they senta ne 
fleet, something stronger than the former; but 
Sicilians having put an Yend to all their divisions, 
the advice of Hermocrates, the fleet was sent ba 
and the Athenians, not being able to prevail w 
themselves to pardon their generals for not conqt 
ing Sicily, sent two of them, Pythodorus and Sopho- 
cles, into banishment ; and sentenced the third 
rymedon, to pay a heavy fine ; their prosperity h 
blinded them ‘to so prodigious a degree, that t 
were persuaded no power was able to resist ther 
They made several attempts afterwards, and upon 
pretence of sending from time to time arms and sol- 
diers to such cities as were unjustly treated or o 
pressed by the Syracusans, they by that means were 
preparing to invade them with a greater force. 
But the person who most inflamed this ardour 
was Alcibiades, by feeding the people with splendid : 
hopes, with which he himself was for ever filled, 
or rather intoxicated. He was every night, in his = 
dreams, taking Carthage, subduing Africa, crossing 
from thence into Italy, and possessing himself of all 
Sao eo Deh a 
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378 $c a 
' Pel:- yonnesus , looking upon Sicily not as the aim 
~ and the end of this war, but as the beginning and the 
firs step of the exploits which he was revolving in 
Re his mind. All the citizehs favoured his views, and, 
without enquiring seriously into matters, were en- 
_ chanted with the mighty hopes he gave them. This 
expedition was the only topic of all conversations. 
The young men, in the places where the public ex- 
 ercises were performed, and the old men in their 

shops and elsewhere, were employed in nothing but 
in drawing the plan of Sicily ; in discoursing on the 
- nature and quality of the sea with which it is sur- 
_ rounded; on its good harbours and flat shores to- 
wards Africa: for these people, infatuated by the 
eo of Alcibiades, were (like him) persuaded 
_ that they should make Sicily only their place of arms 
and their arsenal, from whence they should set out 
for the conquest of Carthage, and make themselves 
_ masters of all Africa and the sea, as far as the Pillars 
of Hercules. : 
 f It is related that neither Socrates nor Meton.the 
astronomer believed that this enterprise would be 
successful: the former being inspired, as he insinua- 
~ ted, by his familiar spirit, ‘who always warned him 
of the evils with which he was threatened; and the 
ther, directed by his reason and good sense, which, 
‘pointing out what he had to apprehend in respect to 
the future, induced him to act the madman on this 
occasion ; and to demand, in consideration of the un- 
peppy condition to which he was reduced, that the 

_ Athenians would not force away his son, nu would | 
: dispense with his carrying arms. 

























SECT. VI. Account of the several people who inha- 
cy bited Sicily. 


__Berore J enter on the relation of the war of Sicily, 

it will not be improper to give a plan of the country, 

and of the nations who inhabited it: Thucydides 
begins in the same manner. 

8 It was first inhabited by the Lestrygones and the 
Cy clops, of whom we know nothiag but what is told 
by the poets. The most ancient, after these, were 

: ae Sicani, who called themselves the original inha- 

bitants of this country, though they are thought to 

- have come into it from the neighbourhood of a river 

in Spain, called Sicanus, whose name they gave to 

the island, which before was called Trinacria: these 
people were afterwards confined to the western part 
of the island. Some Trojans, after the burning of 
their city, came and settled near them, and built 
Eryx and * Egesta, who all assumed the name of 
riya; and were afterwards joined by some inha- 
 bitants of Phocis, at their return from the siege of 
* Troy. Those who are properly called Sicilians came 
from Italy in very great numbers; and having gained 
a considerable victory over the Sicani, confined them 
_ to acorner of the island, about three hundred years 
fPlut. in Alcib. p. 199. In Nic. p. 532. 
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before the arrival cs the es ; and in "Thucydides a? 
time, they still inhabited the middle part of the island 
and the northern coast. From them the island was 
called Sicily. 
selves along the coast, and in the little islands which 
border upon it, for the convenience of trade; but 


after the Greeks began to settle there, they retired 
into the country of the Elymei, in order to be nearer © 


Carthage, and abandoned the rest. It was in this 
manner the Barbarians first settled in Sicily. 

With regard to the Greeks, the first of them who 
crossed into Sicily were the Chalcidians of Eubcea, t 
under Theocles who founded Naxos. The year after, 
which, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, was 
the third of the seventeenth Olympiad, Archias the 
Corinthian laid the foundations of Syracuse. Seven: 
years after, the Chalcidians founded Leontium and 
Catana, after having driven out the inhabitants of 
the country, who were Sicilians. Other Greeks, who 
came from Megara, a city of Achaia, about the same 
time, founded Megara, called Hyblea, or simply 
Hybla, from Hyblon a Sicilian king, by whose per- 
mission they had settled in his dominions. It is well 
known that the Hyblaan honey was very famous 
among the ancients. A hundred years after, the in- 
habitants of that city built Selinus. Gela, built on 
a river of the same name, forty-five years after the 
founding of Syracuse, founded Agrigentum about a 
hundred and eight years after. Zancle, called after- 


wards Messana or Messene by Anaxilas tyrant of 


Rhegium, who was a native of Messene a city of -Pe- 
loponnesus, had several founders, and at different 
periods. The Zanclians built the city of Himera; 
the Syracusans built Acra, Casmene, and Camarina. 


These are most of the nations, whether Greeks or — 


Barbarians, who settled in Sicily. 


SECT. VII. The people of Egesta unplore aid of the 
Athenians. Nicias opposes, but to no purpose, the 
war of Sicily. Alcibiades carries that point. They 
are both appointed generals with Lamachus. 


AtueEns was in the disposition above related, » when — 
who, 


ambassadors arrived from the people of Egesta, 
in quality of their allies, came to implore their aid 
against the inhabitants of Selinus, who were assisted 
by the Syracusans. It was the sixteenth year of the 
Peloponnesian war. They represented, among other 
things, that, should they be abandoned, the Syracu- 
sans, after seizing their city as they had done that of 
Leontium, would possess themselves of all Sicily, and 
not fail to aid the Peloponnesians, who were their 
founders; and, that they might put them to as little 
charge as possible, they offered to pay the troops that - 
should be sent tosuccourthem. The Athenians, who” 


had long waited for a favourable opportunity to de- — 


clare themselves, sent deputies to Egesta to enquire — 
into the state of affairs, and to see whether there was 
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ee i the esate te jeney, the expense 
z of so great a war. ‘The inhabitants of that city had 
een so artful, as to borrow from the neighbouring 
nations a great number of gold and silver vases, worth 
‘an immense sum of money; and of these they made 
a show when the Athenians arrived. * The deputies 
returned with those of Egesta, who carried three- 
score talents in ingots, t as a month’ s pay for the sixty 
- galleys which they demanded; and a promise of 
larger sums; which, they said, ere ready both in the 
public treasury and in the temples. The people, 
struck with these fair appearances, the truth of which 
Pa did not give themselves the leisure to examine ; 
and seduced by the advantageous reports which their 
deputies made, with the view of pleasing them; im- 
-mediatzly granted the Egestans their demand, and 
appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and Lamachus, to com- 
mand the fleet; with full power, not only to succour 
_Egesta, and resort the inhabitants of Leontium to 
their city; but also to regulate the affairs of Sicily, 
in such a manner as might best suit the interests of 
~ the republic. 
__ Nicias was appointed one of the generals, to his 
very great regret; for, besides other, motives which 
made him dread that command, he shunned it, be- 
cause Alcibiades was to be his colleague. But the 
Athenians promised themselves greater success from 
this war, should they not resign the whole conduct of 
it to Alcibiades, but temper his ardour and audacity 
with the coolness and wisdom of Nicias. 
Five days after,‘ to hasten the execution of the de- 
- cree, and make the necessary preparations, a second 
assembly was held. Nicias, who had had time enough 
to reflect deliberately on the affair proposed, and was 
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ae more and more convinced of the difficulties and dan- 
~ gers which would ensue from it, thought himself 
i _ obliged to speak with some vehemence ag ainst a pro- 
ject, the consequences of which he foresaw might be 
__very fatal to the republic. He said, “That it was 
-_ surprising so important an affair Shani’ have been 
ee determined almost as soon as it was taken into de- 


liberation; that without once enquiring into mat- 

_ters, they had given credit to whatever was told them 

_ by foreigners, who were very lavish of the most 

A _ plendid promises as costing them nothing; and whose 
: interest it was to offer mighty things, in order to ex- 
_ tricate themselves from their imminent danger. Af- 
ver all, what advantage (says he) can accrue from 
_ thence to the republic? Have we so few enemies at 
_ sur doors, that we need go in search of others at a 
listance from us? Will you act wisely, to hazard 

_ your present possessions, on the vain hopes of an un- 
_ certain advantage ? to meditate new conquests before 
you have secured your ancient ones? to study nothing 

_but the aggrandizing of your state, and quite neglect 
_ your own safety? Can you place any dependence on 
‘a truce, which you yourselves know is very preca- 


'more than once; and which the least defeat on our 
: side may suddenly change into an open war? You 
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-would not attempt, to humble a power which excites 








‘rious; which you are sensible has been infringed | 




















| are not inant nee the ‘Lacedemonians have an 


ways been, and still continue, disposed towards us. 
They detest our government as different from theirs; 
it is with grief and disdain they see us possessed of oie 
the empire of Greece; they consider our glory as 
their shame and confusion ; and there is nothing they © 


their jealousy, and keeps them perpetually in fear. 
These are our real enemies, and these are they whom _ 
we ought to guard against. Will it be a proper time — 
to make these reflections, when (after having divided 
our troops, and while our arms will be employed 
elsewhere, and we shall be unable to resist them) we _ 
shall be attacked at once by all the forces of Pelopon- 
nesus? We do but just begin to breathe, after the 
calamities in which war and the plague had plunged ~ 
us ; and we are now going without the least necessity _ 
to plunge ourselves into greater danger. If weare 
ambitious of carrying our arms into distant countries, — 
would it not be more expedient to march and reduce a 
the rebels of Thrace, and other nations who are still — 
wavering and unfixed in their allegiance, than to fly — 
to the succour of the inhabitants of Egesta, about. 
whose welfare we ought to be very indifferent? And — : 
will it suit our interest to attempt to revenge their 
injuries, at a time that we do not discover the least — & 
resentment for those we ourselves receive? J.etus 
leave the Sicilians to themselves, and not engage in — a 
their quarrels, which it is their business to decide. ‘S 
As the inhabitants of Egesta undertook the war with-— 4 
out us, let them extricate themselves from it without | a 
our interference. Should any of our generals advise 
you to this enterprise, from an ambitious or self-in-_ : 
terested view ; merely to make a vain parade of his 
splendid equipages, or to raise money to support his 
extravagance ; be not guilty of so much imprudence ~ e 
as te sacrifice the interest of the republic to his, or 
permit him to involve it in the same ruin with him- 
self. An enterprise of so much importance ought — 
not to be committed wholly to the conduct of a young. 
man. Remember it is prudence, not prejudice and 
passion, that gives success to affairs.” Niciascon- 
cluded with declaring it as his opinion, that it would — 
be proper to deliberate again on the affair, in order ent 
to prevent the fatal consequences with which he a 
a 
% 








taking rash resolutions might be attended. 

It was plain he had Alcibiades in view, and that — 
his enormous luxury was the object of his censure. | “2 
And indeed he carried it to an incredible height ; 
and lavished prodigious sums of money on horses, 1 
equipages, and furniture ; not to mention the delicacy — 
and sumptuousness of his table. He disputed the 4 
prize in the Olympic games with seven sets of chariot 
horses, which no private man had ever done before _ 
him; and he was crowned more than once on that - 
occasion. Extraordinary resources. were necessary 
for supporting such luxury; and as avarice often 
serves as a resource to ambition, there were some 
grounds to believe, that Alcibiades was no less solic 
citous for the conquest of Sicily, and that of Car. te 
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__ low,) to enrich his family, than to render it glorious. 
It is natural to suppose that Alcibiades did not let 
_ this speech of Nicias go unanswered. 
“ This (says Alcibiades) is not the first time that 
-_ merit has excited jealousy, and glory been made the 
object of envy. ‘That very thing which is imputed 
to me for a crime, reflects, I will presume to say it, 
_ honour on my country, and ought to gain me applause. 
_ ‘The splendour in which I live; the great sums | ex- 
pend, particularly in the public assemblies; besides 
being just and lawful, at the same time give foreigners 
a greater idea of the glory of Athens, and show that 
it is not in such want of money as our enemies ima- 
gine. But this is not our present business. Let the 
- world form a judgment of me, not from passion and 
__prejadice, bat from my actions. Was it an incon- 
siderable service | did the republic, in bringing over 
«in one day) to its alliance, the people of Elis, of 
Mantinea, and of Argos, that is, the chief strength of 
- Pelopornesus? Make use, therefore, to aggrandize 
_ your empire, of Alcibiades’s youth and folly, (since 
_ his enemies give it that name,) as well as of the wis- 
- dom and experience of Nicias; and do not repent, 
from vain and idle fears, your engaging in an enter- 
prise publicly resolved upon, which may redound 
infinitely both to your glory and advantage. The 













_ ment of their princes, and still more of the tyrannical 
authority which Syracuse exercises over them, wait 
_ only for a favourable opportunity to declare them- 
_ selves; and are rearly to open their gates to any one 
___who shall offer to break the yoke under which they 

have so long groaned. Though the citizens of Egesta, 
as being your allies, should not have a right to 
your protection; yet the glory of Athens ought to 
engage you to support them. States aggrandize 
themselves by succouring the oppressed, and not by 
continuing inactive. In the present state of your 
_ affairs, the only way to dispirit your enemies, and 
show that you are not afraid of them, will be, to harass 
one nation, to check the progress of another, to keep 
_ them all employed, and carry your arms into distant 
countries. Athens was not formed for ease; and it 
was not by inactivity that your ancestors raised it to 
the height in which we now see it. For the rest, 
what hazards will you run by engaging in the enter- 
prise in question? If it should be crowned with suc- 


___ cess, you will then possess: yourselves of all Greece ; 
-_ and should it not answer your expectations, your fleet 
eas will give you an opportunity of retiring whenever 


you please. The Lacedemonians indeed may make 
an incursion into our country; but, besides that it 


é would not be in our power to prevent it, though we 
should not invade Sicily, we still shall preserve the 
: empire of the sea, in spite of them; a circumstance 

which makes our enemies entirely despair of ever 
being able to conquer us. Be not therefore biassed 


| by Nicias’s reasons. ‘The only tendency of them is to 
sow the seeds of discord between the old and young 
-_ men, who can do nothing without one another; since 


~ thaye, (which he pretended would immediately fol- 





cities of Sicily, weary of the unjust and cruel govern-- 
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it is wisdom and courage, counsel and execution, tha = 
give success. to all enterprises; and this in which we 
are going to embark, cannot but turn to your glory ~ 
and advantage.” Penge 5 
The Athenians,™ flattered and pleased with Alci- — 
biades’s speech, persisted in their first opinion; Nicias, 
on the other side, did not depart from his; but at 
the same time did not dare to oppose Alcibiades any 
further. Nicias was naturally of a mild and timid 
disposition. He was not, like Pericles, master of that « _ 
lively and vehement eloquence, which, like a torrent, 
bears down all things in its way. And indeed the 
latter, on several occasions and at several times, had 
never failed to check the impetuosity of the populace, es 
who, even then, meditated the expedition into Sicily; 
because he was always inflexible, and never slackened 
the reins of that authority and kind of sovereignty 
which he had acquired over the minds of the people; 
whereas Nicias, both by acting and speaking in an 
easy, gentle manner, so far from winning over the 
people, suffered himself to be forcibly and involunta 
rily carried away ; and accordingly he at last yielded 
to the people, and accepted the command in a war ~ 
which he plainly foresaw would be attended with the 
most fatal consequences. 
Plutarch makes this reflection in his excellent 
treatise, where, speaking of the qualities requisite in 
a statesman, he shows how necessary for him are — 
eloquence, inflexible constancy, and perseverance. — 
Nicias, not daring to oppose Alcibiades any longer 
openly, endeavoured to do it indirectly, by starting. 
a great number of difficulties, drawn especially from 
the great expense requisite for this expedition. He _ 
declared, that since they were resolved upon war, _ 
they ought to carry it on in such a manner as should , 
be consistent with the exalted reputation which 
_ Athens had attained; that a fleet was not sufficient 
to oppose so formidable a power as that of the Syra: 
cusans and their allies; that they must raise an army 
composed of guvod horse and foot, if they desired tc 
act in a manner worthy of so grand a design; that 
besides their fleet, which was to make them masters 
at sea, they must have a great number of transports, 
to carry provisions perpetually to the army, which — 
otherwise could not possibly subsist in an enemy’s — 
country; that they must carry vast sums of money 
with them, without waiting for that promised them 
by the citizens of Egesta, who perhaps were ready 
in words only, and very probably might break their _ 
promise; that they ought to weigh and examine the 
disparity there was between themselves and their 
enemies with regard to the conveniences and wants 
of the army; the Syracusans being in their own 
country, in the midst of powerful allies, disposed by 
inclination, as well as engaged by interest, to assist 
them with men, arms, horses, and provisions; whereas __ 
the Athenians would carry on the war in a remote 
country possessed by their encmies, where, in the 
winter, news could not be brought them in less than 
four months’ time; a country, where all things would 
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> of arms: that it would reflect the greatest 
nominy on the Athenians, should they be forced 
to abandon their enterprise, and thereby become the 
n and contempt of their enemies, by having 


rtant a design required: that as for himself, he 
1s Neiermined not to go, unless he was provided 
-with all things necessary for the expedition, because 
the safety of the whole army depended on that cir- 
cumstance; and he would not suffer it to depend 
upon the caprice, or the precarious engagements of 
the allies. 

__ Nicias had flattered himself," that this speech would 
cool the ardour of the people, whereas it only en- 
flamed it the more. Immediately the generals had 
full powers given them to raise as many troops, and fit 
out as many galleys, as they should judge necessary ; 
-and the levies were accordingly carried on in Athens 
: and other places, with inexpressible activity. 


SECT. VIII. The Athenians prepare to set suil. Si- 
— nister omens. The statues of Mercury are mutilated. 
Alcibiades ts accused, and insists upon being tried, 
but his request 1s not granted. 


: B ture of the fleet. 


Wuen all things were ready for their departure,° 
and they were preparing to sail, there happened 
~ several bad omens, which filled the minds of the 
people with trouble and disquietude. ‘The * women 
were at that time celebrating the festival of Adonis, 
# during which the whcle city was in mourning, and’ full 
of i images representing dead persons and funeral pro- 
»cessions; and every part echoed with the cries and 
_ groans of the women who followed those statues with 
lamentations. Whence it was feared, that this gay 
and magnificent armament would soon lose all its 
splendour, and wither f away like a flower. 

‘The general anxiety was increased by another 
aceident. The statues of Mercury, which stood at 
he entrance of private houses and temples, were all 
mutilated in one night, and particularly in the face; 
and although a great reward was promised to any 
“person who should discover the authors of so auda- 
cious a crime, no one~was detected. The citizens 
could not forbear considering this uncommon event, 
~ not only as an unlucky omen, but as a contrivance of 
- some factious men, who harboured very ill designs. 
Some young people had already been accused of com- 
mitting a nearly similar crime in the midst of a 
_ drunken frolic; and particularly of having wantonly 
_ inimicked the "mysteries ot Ceres and nee 


their head. 
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It highly concerns all those m exalted stations, to 


be extremely careful of every step they take, and not 
to give the least opportunity to the most inveterate _ 
malice to censure them. They ought to call to mind, 
says Plutarch.” that the eyes of all men are upon their 
conduct, and that people are ever eagle-eyed on 
these occasions; that not only their outward actions | 5 
pass the most severe scrutiny, but that they penetrate — 
to their most privatc apartments, and there take the _ 
strictest notice of their conversation, their diversions, — . 
and their most secret transactions. It wasthisdread 


x 
: 


Be. 


Paw 


a 


a 


of the piercing eye of the people, that kept Themis- 


tocles and Pericles perpetually on their guard, and — 


obliged them to refrain from most of those pleasures — is 


in which others indulged. es 
As for Alcibiades, he did not know what it was to 

lay himself under any restraint; and accordingly, as _ 

his character was so notorious, people were easily — 


persuaded that he very probably had been concerned — : = ; 
His luxury, libertinism, and — ete 


Se 


irreligion, gave an air of probability to this charge - 


in what had happened. 


and the accuser was not afraid of mentioning his — 
name. This attack staggered the constancy and 
resolution of Alcibiades; but hearing the soldiers and — 


sailors declare that they were induced to engage in © = 


this distant expedition beyond sea, by no_other 
motive than their affection for Alcibiades; and that, ec 
should the least injury be done him, they would all a 


immediately leave the service; he took heart, and SS 


appeared at his trial on the day appointed for that — 
purpose. 
necessary for the fleet to set sail, got the judgment _ 
postponed. It was to no purpose for Alcibiades to 
insist upon being tried, in case he was guilty, without 
waiting for his absence i in order to ruin him; and to 
represent, that it would be the most shocking andres 
barbarous injustice to oblige him to embark for so — 
important an expedition, without first making due en- - 
quiry into the accusations and horrid slanders which ~ 
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ee 


His enemies, upon pretence that it was — 





a4; 


iv 


were cast upon him, the bare thoughts of which would — 3 


keep him in perpetual fear and anxiety. 
none of these remonstrances proved effectual, and the 
fleet was ordered to set out. 

‘They accordingly prepared to set sail, after having 
appointed Corcyra as the rendezvous for most of the 


However, 5a 


allies, and such ships as were to carry the provisions 


and baggage. 
in Athens, flocked by day-break to the port of Pi- — 
reeus. The former attended their children, relations, — 
friends, or companions, with a joy overcast witha little 
sorrow, upon bidding adieu to persons that were as 


dear to them as life, who were setting out on a far — = 


distant and very dangerous expedition, from which 
it was uncertain whether they ever would return, 
though they flattered themselves with the hopes that 


14. N.B. The Latin version of the Bible, which M. Rollin follows, 
says weeping for Adonis ; which is the same as Tammuz, the He. 
brews calling Adonis by that name. 
+ The historian alludes to the plants and flowers that were 
earried in that ceremony, 1 and w hich went by the name of A fouin’s 
gardens. APs 
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the enterprise would be successful. The foreigners 
; came thither to feed their eyes with a sight which 
7 was highly worthy their curiosity ; for no single city 
ie in the world had ever fitted out so gallant a fleet. 
_.. Those indeed which had been sent against Epidaurus 
: and Potideea, were as considerable with regard to the 
number of the soldiers and ships; but then they were 
hot equipped with so much magnificence, neither was 
their voyage so long, nor their enterprise so impor- 
tant. Here were seen a land and a naval army, 
equipped with the utmost care, and at the expense of 
private individuals as well as of the public, with all 
things necessary, both for the length of the voyage, 
and the duration of the war. The city furnishes a 
hundred empty galleys, that is, threescore light ones, 
and forty to transport the soldiers heavily armed. 
Every mariner received daily a drachma, (about four- 
teen cents) for his pay, exclusively of what the cap- 
__. tains of ships individually gave the * rowers of the 
first bench. Add to this, the pomp and magnificence 

of the equipment; every one striving to eclipse the 
‘rest, and each captain endeavouring to make his ship 
the lightest, and at the same time the gayest of the 
whole fleet. 1. shall not take notice of the choice in 
the soldiers and seamen, who were the flower of 
Athens; nor of their emulation with regard to the 
__. beauty and neatness of their arms and equipage; any 
-more than that of their officers, who had laid out 
considerable sums purely to distinguish themselves, 
and to give foreigners an advantageous idea of their 








air of a tournament in which the utmost magnificence 
is displayed, rather than of a warlike expedition. 
But the boldness and greatness of the design still ex- 
ceeded its expense and splendour. 
NS: When the ships were loaded, and the troops got on 
- _ board, the trumpet sounded, and solemn prayers were 
offered up for the success of the expedition; gold 
and silver cups were filling every where with wine, 
a and the accustomed libations were poured out; the 
people who lined the shore shouting at the same 
time, and lifting up their hands 'o heaven, to wish 
their fellow-citizens a good voyage and success. And 
now, the hymn being sung, and the ceremonies ended, 
Bn, tithe ships sailed one after another out of the harbour ; 
ar after which they strove to outsail one another, till 
the whole fleet met at Agina. From thence it made 
for Corcyra, where the army of the allies was assem- 
bling with the rest of the fleet. 


SECT. 1X. Syracuse is alarmed. The Atheman fleet 


arrives in Sicily. 


- Avvice of this expedition having been brought to 
Syracuse from all quarters,’ it was thought so impro- 
bable, that at first nobody would believe it. But as 

_1t was more and more confirmed every day, the Sy- 


‘ ®Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 432—445. Diod. 1. xiii. p. 135, 136. 
eee *Plut. in Nic. p. 532. 
* They were called Ypavira. They had longer oars than’ the 


__ persons and circumstances ; so that this sight had the | 






racusans began to think seriously of making the 
necessary preparations ; and sent deputations to every 


part of the island, to ask assistance of some, and send — 
succours to others. They garrisoned all the castles — 







and forts in the country ; reviewed all the soldiers — 


and horses; examined the arms in the magazines 


and settled and prepared all things, as if the enemy 


had been in their country. ee 
In the mean time, the fleet sailed in three squadrons, — 
each under the command of its particular general. | 


It consisted of a hundred and thirty-six ships, a hun- 


dred whereof belonged to Athens, and the rest to 
the allies. On board these ships were five thousand 
heavy-armed soldiers, two thousand two hundred of — 


whom were Athenian citizens, viz. fifteen hundred of — 
those who had estates, and seven hundred { who had _ 


none, but were equally citizens; the rest consisted of 
allies, With regard to the light-infantry, there were _ 
eighty archers of Crete, and four hundred of other. 
countries ; seven hundred Rhodian slingers, and a 
hundred and twenty exiles of Megara. 
but one company of horse, consisting of thirty troop- ~ 
ers, who had embarked on board a vessel proper for 
transporting cavalry. Both the fleet and the land 
forces were afterwards encreased considerably. Thirty. 


There was _ 


vessels carried the provisions and sutlers, with masons, 


carpenters, and their several tools: the whole was 
followed by a hundred small vessels for the service, 
exclusive of merchant, ships, of which there were — 
great numbers. 
from Corcyra. Having met with but an indifferent 
reception from the people of 'Tarentum and Locris, | 


All this fleet had sailed together a 


they sailed with a favourable wind for Rhegium, 
where they made some stay. The Athenians were — 


very urgent with the inhabitants of Rhegium to suc- 


cour those of Leoatium, who came originally fron® — 


Chalcis as well as themselves; but these answered, 
that they were determined to stand neuter, and to 
undertake nothing but in concert with the rest of © 
Italy. Here they debated on the manner in which 
it was necessary to carry on the war, and waited for — 
the coming up of those ships that had been sent out 
to make discoveries of a proper place for landing, 
and to enquire whether the citizens of Egesta had 
got their money ready. Upon their return they 


brought advice that they had but thirty talents inthe 


treasury.{ This Nicias had foreseen, but no regard 
had been paid to his salutary counsels. 

* He did not fail, the instant this news was brought, 
to expatiate on the counsel he had given at Athens; — 
to show the wrong step they had taken in engaging — 
in this war; and to exaggerate the fatal consequences 
which might be expected from it: in all which he 
acted very imprudently. It was extremely judicious 
in Nicias to oppose it in the beginning, and to set 
every engine at work to crush, if possible, this ill- . 
fated project. 
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rest, and consequently more labour in rowing 
t These were called Syréeg. 
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But as the expedition was resolved, 
and he himself had accepted*the command, he oug)t 




























» have beer perpetually looking back, nor to 
repeated incessantly, that this war had been 
taken in opposition to all the maxims of pru- 
dence; and by that means to cool the ardour of his 
two colleagues in the command, to dispirit the sol- 
s, and blunt that edge of confidence and ardour, 
ch insures the success of great enterprises. He 
ought, on the contrary, to have advanced boldly 
towards the enemy, to have attacked them with vigour, 
d to have spread an universal terror by a sudden 
and unexpected descent. 

- But Nicias acted in a quite different manner. His 

Opinion in the council of war, was, that they should 
ail for Selinus, which had been the first occasion of 
lis expedition; and then, if the citizens of Egesta 
eriormed their promise, and gave a month’s pay to 
e army, to proceed forward; or otherwise, to oblige 
them to furnish provisions for the sixty galleys they 
had demanded, and continue in that road till they 
ould have concluded a peace with the citizens of 
linus, either by force of arms or some other way. 
e said, that they afterwards should return to Athens, 
er having thus made a parade of their forces, and 
e assistance they gave their allies ; unless they 
ould have an opportunity of making some attempt 
in favour of the Leontines, or of bringing over some 
city into their alliance. 
Alcibiades answered, that it would be inglorious, 
ifter sailing out with so noble a fleet, to return 
without doing any thing; that they should first 
endeavour to conclude an alliance with the Greeks 
-and Barbarians, in order to detach them from the 
Syracusans, and procuie troops and provisions from 
them ; and especially to send a deputation to Messina, 
which was as it were the key of Sicily, and its har- 
hour capacious enough to hold all the fleet. He de- 
rlared further, that after seeing who were their friends 
and enemies, and strengthening themselves by the 
addition of a new reinforcement, they then should 
attack either Selinus or Syracuse; in case the one 
should refuse to conclude a peace with Egista, and 
the other not permit the Leontines to return to their 
city. 


~ Lamachus offered a third opinion, which perhaps 


_was the most prudent; viz. to sail directly for Syra- 
cuse, before its citizens had time to recover from their 
surprise, or prepare for their defence. He observed, 
at the sudden arrival of an armed force always 
strikes the greatest terror; and that when enemies 
e allowed time to reflect and make preparations, it 
o revives their courage; whereas, when they are 
ddenly attacked, while still in confusion, they are 
erally overcome: that as they would be masters 
1e open country, they would not be in want of 
thing, but, on the contrary, would oblige the 
ians to declare for them: that at last they 
Id settle in Megara, which was quite desert, and 
ear neighbour to Syracuse, and there lay up their 
_tThucyd. 1. vi. p. 446—450. Plut. in Alcib. p. 202. 


‘This was a sacred vessel employed to carry criminals in. 
The judges made use of beans in giving their suffrages, and the 
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fleet in safety. However, his counsel not being fol 
lowed, he agreed to that of Alcibiades: accordingly 


they sailed for Sicily, where Alcibiades took Catana 


by surprise. 


SECT. X. Alcibiades 1s recalled. He fies, and 1s 


sentenced to die for contumacy. He retires to Sparta. 


Flexibility of his genius and disposition. 


Tuis was the first and last exploit performed by Al- 
cibiades in this expedition, * he being immediately 
recalled by the Athenians, in order to be tried upon 
the accusation laid against him. For, since the de- 
parture of the fleet, his enemies, (who had no regard 
to the welfare of their country, and who, under the 
specious pretence of religion, which is often made 
a cloak to cover the darkest designs, meditated no- 


thing but satiating their hatred and revenge,) taking — 


advantage of his absence, had proceeded in the affair 
with greater rigour than ever. All those against 
whom informations were lodged, were thrown into 
prison, without so much as being heard, and that too 
on the evidence of the most profligate and abandoned 
citizens; as if, says Thucydides, it was not as great 
a crime to punish the innocent, as to suffer the guilty 
to escape. One of the informers was proved to be per- 
jured by his own words; having declared that he 
saw and knew one of the accused by moonlight; 
whereas it appeared that there was no moon at that 
time. But notwithstanding this manifest perjury 
the populace were as furious as ever. The remem- 
brance of the tyranny of the Pisistratidee made them 
apprehensive of a similar attempt; and strongly 
possessed with this fear, they would not listen to any 
thing. 

At last, they sent out the * Salaminian galley, or- 
dering the captain not to carry off Alcibiades by 
force, for fear of raising a tumult in the army ; but 
only to order him to return to Athens, to pacify the 
people by his presence. Alcibiades obeyed the 


order, and went immediately on board his galley ; : 


but the instant he was arrived at Thurium, and had got 
on shore, he disappeared, and eluded the pursuit of 
those who sought him. 
would not rely on his country with regard to the 


judgment it might pass on him: “I would not,” says - 


he, “ rely on my mother, for fear she would inadvert- 
ently mistake a t black bean for a white one.” The 


galley of’ Salamis returned back without its com- 


mander, who was ashamed of having suffered his 
prey to escape him in that manner. Alcibiades was 
sentenced to die for his contumacy. His whole 
estate was confiscated, and all the priests and priest- 
esses were commanded to curse him. Among the 
latter was one, named Theano, who alone had the 
courage to oppose this decree, saying, {“ That she 
had been appointed priestess, not to curse, but to 
bless.” Some time after, news being brought him 


black bean denoted condemnation, 
{ Pdoxovoa évydy ob katapiy tepsuy yeyovivas. 


Being asked, whether he ~ 
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_ that the Athenians had condemned him fe die, La | 
shall make them sensible,” said he, “ that Iam alive.” 


“Much about this time Diagoras the Melian was 
prosecuted at Athens. He had settled himself in that 
city, where he taught atheism, and was brought to a 
trial for his poisonous doctrine. * Diagoras escaped 
the punishment which would have been inflicted on 
him, by fleeing the city; but he could not wipe off 
the ignominy of the sentence which condemned him 
to death. The Athenians had so great an abhorrence 
for the impious principles inculeated’ by him, that 
they even set:a price upon his head, and promised a 
reward of a talent * to any man who should deliver 
him up dead or alive. 

Y About twenty years before a similar process had 
been instituted against Protagoras, for having only 
treated the same question by way of problem. He 
had said in the beginning of one his books: ‘“ Whe- 
ther the gods do or do not exist, is a question which 
i know not whether I ought to affirm or deny; for 


our understandings are 106 much clouded, and the 


life of man is too short, for the solution of so nice and 
difficult a point.” But the Athenians could not bear 
to have a subject of this nature made a doubt; and 
for this reason, they ordered proclamation to be 
made by the public crier, for all persons who had any 
copies of this book, to bring them to the magistrates ; 
after which they were burnt as infamous and impi- 


ous, and the author was banished for ever from all 


the territories of the Athenians. 

Diagoras and Protagoras had been the disciples of 
Democritus, who first invented the philosophy of 
atoms. - : 

“ Since the departure of Alcibiades, Nicias had en- 
joyed the whole authority; for Lamachus his col- 
league, though a man of bravery and experience, pos- 
sessed little influence, because of his extreme poverty 
for which he was despised by the soldiers. But the 
Athenians were not always of this way of thinking; 
for we have seen that Aristides, poor as he was, was 
not less esteemed and respected on that account: but 
in this last expedition, the people in general had im- 
bibed a passion for luxury and magnificence; the 
natural consequence of which is, a love of riches. 


- As Nicias, therefore, governed solely, all his actions 


were of the same cast with his aisposition, that is, 
timid and dilatory: he suffered every thing to lan- 
guish, sometimes cither by lying still and undertaking 
nothing, sometimes by only sailing along the coast, or 
losing time in consulting or deliberating ; all which 
scon suppressed, on one side, the ardour and confi- 
dence the troops expressed at first ; and on the other, 
the fear and terror with which the enemy had been 
seized, at the sight of so formidable an armament. 


‘He besieged Hybla; and though it was but a small 


city, he was however obliged to raise the siege some 
days after, which brought him into the highest con- 
tempt. He retired at last to Catana, alter having 


_ performed but one exploit, viz. the ruining of Hyc- 


xDiod. I. xiii. p. 137. 


uJoseph. contr. App. 
Joseph. contr. App. Cic. 1. i. de 


yDiod. Laert. in Protag. 
nat. deor. n. 62. 


‘luxury and profusion. 








































cara, a small town Amlcbiced by Ea 

which place, it is said that Lais the courtezan, 
that time very young, was sold with the rest of 
captives, and carried to ee 

In the mean time, * Alcibiades, having left T 
rium, arrived at Argos; and as he quite despairec 
ever being recalled home, he sent a messenger to th 
Spartans, “desiring leave to reside among them, un 
their guard and protection. He promised in t 
most solemn manner, that if they would consider hi 
as their friend, he would render greater service: 
their state, than he before had done injuries to 
The Spartans received him with open arms; an 
soon after his arrival in their city, he gained the lo 
and esteem of all its inhabitants. He charmed, : 
even enchanted them, by conforming in all respects 
to their way of living. Such people as saw Alcibia- 
des shave himself to the skin, bathe in cold water, 
eat of the coarse, heavy cakes which were their usual _ 
food, and be so well satisfied with their black broth, 
could not persuade themselves, that a man, who aut 
mitted so cheerfully to this kind of life, had ever 
kept cooks in his palace, had used essences and p 
fumes, had worn the fine stuffs of Miletus, in a wort 
had hitherto lived in the midst of voluptuousness and 
profusion. But flexibility was the characteristic that 
chiefly distinguished Alcibiades. Cameleon-like, he 
could assume all shapes and colours, to win the fa-— 
vours of those among whom he resided. He imme- 
diately assumed their manners, and adapted himself 
to their taste, as if they had been natural in him ; and 
though he inwardly had an aversion to them, he 
could however cover his disgust with an easy, simple, 
and unconstrained air. With some he had all 
graces and vivacity of the gayest youth, and w 
others all the gravity of old age. In Sparta, he 
laborious, frugal, and austere; in Ionia, enjoymen 
idleness, and pleasure, made up his whole life; 
Thrace, he was always on horseback or carousin 
and when he resided with Tissaphernes, the satr 
he exceeded all the magnificence of the Persians. in ; 





But he was not barely satisfied with gaining 
esteem of the Lacedemonians. He insinuated h 
self so far into the affection of Timea, the wif 
king Agis, that he had a son by her, who, in public, 
went by the name of Leotychides; though his mo- 
ther, in private, and among her women and female 
friends, did not blush to call him Alcibiades ; so vio- 
lent was her passion for that Athenian. Agis wa 
informed of this intrigue, and therefore refused | 
own Leotychides for his son; for whic reason he 
was afterwards refused the throne. ; 





SECT. XI. Description of Syracuse. fen 
As the siege of Syracuse is one of the most ¢ 
siderable in the Grecian history, the particulai 
*Thucyd. Ps 452, 453. Plut. in Nic. p. 533, < 


aPlut. in Alcib. p. 230. 
* About $860. 
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ae moe the peste a description and hi 
‘city of Syracuse; in which he will also find 
ie erent fortifications, both of the Athenians and 





sient; its advantageous situation, diene conve- 
cy of its double harbour, its fortifications built 
1 the utmost care and labour, and the multitude 
wealth of its inhabitants, made it one of the 
est, the most beautiful, and most powerful among 
recian cities. * We are told, “its air was so pure 
erene, that there was no day in the year, how 
ly soever it might be, in which the sun did not 
ay its beams.” 

was built by Archias the Corinthian, ° a year 
Naxos and Megara had been founded on the 
coast. — 

hen the Athenians besieged this city, it was di- 
d into three parts, viz. the Island, Achradina, and 
Thucydides mentions only these three divi- 
Pwo more, viz. Neapolis and Epipole,: were 


























lesos,) signifying, in Greek, an island, but pro- 
ced according to the Doric dialect; and Or- 
1. It was joined tothe continent by a bridge. 
' It was in this island that the Syracusans afterwards 
uilt the citadel, and the palace for their kings. This 
uarter of the city was of very great importance, be- 
ause it might render those who possessed it master 
f the two ports which surround it. It was for this 
mn that the Romans, when they took Syracuse, 
not suffer any Syracusan to inhabit the island. 
1ere was in this island a very famous fountain, ° 
d Arethusa. The ancients, or rather the poets, 
easons which have not the least shadow of pro- 
y, supposed that the Alpheus, a river of Elis 
loponnesus, rolled its waters either through or 
the waves of the sea, without ever mixing 
ct: as far as the fountain of Arethusa. It 




























- 6 Extremum Bane: Arethusa, mihi concede laborem. 
Sic tibi, cm fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 

_ Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam.”’ 
Vire. Eclog. 10. 








“ Thy sacred succour, Arethusa, bring, 

_ To crown my labour: tis the last T sing. 
is So may thy silver streams beneath the tide, 
- Unmix’d with briny seas, securely glide.” 
HRADINA, situated entirely on the sea-side to- 


8 paces was the most spacious, the most beau- 
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Verr. 6. n. 117—119. ~¢Strab. ].-vi. p. 269. A.M. 
Before J. C. 709. 4Cig. Verr. 7. n. 97. eStrab. 1. vi. 
ec. Nat. Quest. 1. iii. c, 26. _f Plut. in Dionys. vit. 
hucyd. 1. vi. p. 453—461. Plut. in Nic. p. 533, 
ii, p. 137, 138. 





ut eau agra dies tam magna tur- 


| which embellished that part of the city, extended — 


the south, and was very well inhabited. 
-manded. 


the siege in question, it was not surrounded with 


‘enclosed within the city, of which it formed a fifth 


sas elegerat, cujus hic situs atque hee natura. 
Strabo is a 


PTscrr so called from the temple of Bertin (vixen) 


along Achradina westward from the north towards JS 
It had a io 

famous gate called Hexapylum, which led into the 
country, and was situated to the north of the city. — 
EripoL# was a hill without the city, which it com- 

It was situated between Hexapylum and =~ 
the point of Euryelus, towards the north and west. 
It was exceedingly steep in several places, and for 
that reason very difficult of access. At the time ot 










































walls; ‘and the Syracusans defended it with a body ~ 
of troops against the attacks of the enemy. Eurye- 
lus was the pass or entrance which led to Epipole. _ 
On the same hill of Epipolz was a fort called Labda- 
lon, or Labdalum. ee 
It was not till long after (under Dionysius the ty- 
rant) that Epipole was surrounded with walls, and 


part, but thinly inhabited. A fourth division had | 
been added before, called Nearotis, that is, the New 
City, which covered Tyche. 

The ‘ river Anapus ran at almost half a league pe 
tance from the city. ‘The space between them wasa 
large and beautiful plain, terminated by two fens, the 
one called Syraco, whence the city was named, and _ 
the other Lysimelia. This river emptied itself into 
the great harbour. Near its mouth, southward, was 
a kind of castle called Olympia, from the temple of. 
Jupiter Olympius standing there, in which were 
great riches. It was five hundred paces from the 
city. mo 

ene, had two harbours, very near each other, — 
and separated only by the isle; viz. the great har- 
bour, and the small one, called otherwise Lactus. 
According to the f description which the Roman 
orator gives of them, “ both harbours were surrounded 
with the buildings of the city.” 

‘The great harbour was a little above f five thew 
sand paces, or two leagues, in circumference. It had 
a gulf called Dascon. ‘The entrance of this port was 
but five hundred paces wide. It was formed on one 
side, by the point of the island Ortygia; and on the 
other, by the little island and cape of Plemmyrium, 
which was commanded by a castle of the same name. 

Above Achradina was a third port, called the har- 
bour of Trogilus. 


SECT. XII. Nicias, after some engagements, besteges 
Syracuse. Lamachus is killed in batile. The cily 2s 
reduced to the greatest extremities. 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR OF THE WARs 


Ar the end of the summer £ news was brought to” 
Nicias, that the Syracusans, having resumed courage, 





bulentaque tempestate fuerit, quin gasee tempore solem ejus dei 
homines viderent.” Cic. Verr. 7. n. 

t ‘+ Portus habet propé in E Aieiohe aspectuque urbis inclu 
sos.” Cic. Verr. 6. n. 117. 

t According to Strabo, it is eighty stadia in- <ircumference, 
which is twice its real extent; a plain proof thai this passage o1 
Cluver. p. 167. 
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_ intended to march against him. Already their cavalry 


advanced with an air of insolence to insult him even 
in his camp; and asked with a loud laugh, whether 
he was come into Sicily to settle in Catana? These 
severe reproaches roused him a little, so that he re- 
solved to sail for Syracuse. The enterprise was bold 
and dangerous. Nicias could not, without running 
the utmost hazard, attempt to land in presence of an 
enemy who waited for him with the greatest resolu- 
tion; and would not fail to charge him, the instant 
he should offer to make a descent. Nor was it safer 
for him to march his troops by land, because, as he 


“had no cavalry, that of the Syracusans, which was 


very numerous, upon the first advice they should have 
of his march, would fall upon him, and overpower 


_ him by superiority of force. 


To extricate himself from this perplexity, and en- 


able him to seize without opposition upon an advan- 


. tageous post, which a Syracusan exile had discovered 


to him, Nicias had recourse to stratagem. He caused 


-a false piece of information to be given to the enemy, 


viz. that by means of a conspiracy, which was to take 
effect on a certain day, they might seize on his camp, 
and possess themselves of all the arms and baggage. 
The Syracusans, on this assurance, marched towards 
Catana, and pitched their camp near Leontium. The 
moment the Athenians had advice of this, they em- 


_barked with all their troops and ammunition; and in 


the evening steered for Syracuse. They arrived by 


day-break in the great harbour; landed near Olym- 


pia, in the place which had been pointed out to them, 
and there fortified themselves. ‘The enemy finding 
themselves shamefully over-reached, returned imme- 
diately to Syracuse; and, in the greatest rage, drew 
up in battle array, some days after, before the walls 
ofthe city. Nicias marched out of the trenches, and 
a battle was fought. Victory was a long time doubt- 
ful, but a very heavy shower of rain, accompanied 
with thunder and lightning, coming unexpectedly, 
the Syracusans, who were inexperienced, the greatest 
part of them having never carried arms before, were 
frighted at the tempest, whilst their enemies laughed 
at it, as the mere effect of the season; and regarded 
nothing but the enemy, who were much more to be 
dreaded than the storm. ‘The Syracusans, after 
making a long and vigorous resistance, were forced to 
give way. The Athenians could not pursue them far, 
because their horse, which was still in a body, and 
had not been defeated, covered their retreat. The 
Syracusans retreated in good order into the city, 
after having thrown a body of troops into the temple 
of Olympia, to prevent its being plundered. 

This temple stood pretty near the camp of the 
Athenians, who were very desirous of taking it, 


because it abounded with gold and silver offerings, 


which the piety of kings and nations had consecrated. 
Nicias, having delayed sending troops to seize it, lost 
the opportunity, and gave the Syracusans time to 
hrow into it, as was before observed, a detachment 
or its defence. It was thought he did this on pur- 


'Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 471—482. Plut. in Alcib. p..203. In Nic. 
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pose, and out of reverence to the gods, because, 
the soldiers plundered this temple, the public wou 
not have reaped any benefit by it, and himself alot 
would have been accused of the sacrilege. Bay 2 
After the battle, the Athenians, who were not set 
in a condition to attack Syracuse, retired with their 
fleet to Naxos and Catana, to winter there, with de- 
sign to return in the beginning of the next spring, - 
and lay siege to the city. For this they wanted 
money, provisions, and particularly horse, of which 
they were absolutely destitute. The Athenians de- 
pended upon obtaining part of these succours from the — 
people of Sicily, who they supposed would join them, — 
the instant they should hear of their victory; and at 
the same time they sent an express to Athens, tc. 
solicit the like aid. They also addressed the Cartha. 
ginians for their alliance; and sent deputies to some 
cities of Italy, situated on the coast of the ‘Tuscan 
sea, which had promised to assist them. a 
The Syracusans were far from desponding. Her-. 
mocrates, who, of all their leaders, was most distin- 
guished for his valour, his judgment, and his expe- 
rience, represented to them, in order to raise their 
hopes, that they had not been wanting in courage, 
but in-conduct; that the enemies, though very brave, 
owed their victory to their good fortune rather than. | 
to their merit; that a multitude of leaders, (they — 
were fifteen in number,) from which confusion and — 
disobedience are inseparable, had done them preju- | 
dice ; that it would be absolutely necessary for them 
to choose experienced generals, to keep the rest in 
their duty, and exercise their forces continually 
during the winter season. This advice being followed, © 
Hermocrates and two more were elected generals; 
after which they sent deputies to Corinth and Lace-— 
demon to renew the alliance, and at the same time 
to engage them to make a diversion, in order to— 
oblige, if possible, the Athenians to recal their troops — 
out of Sicily, or at least to prevent their sending a 
reinforcement thither. The fortifying of Syracuse — 
was the chief object of their care. Accordingly they — 
took into the city, by a wall, all the tract of land 
towards Epipole, from the northern extremity of — 
Tyche, descending westward towards the quarter of — 
the city called afterwards Neapolis, in order to re-— 
move the enemy to a greater distance, and to give 
them more trouble in making their contravallation, | 
by obliging them to give a larger extent to it. This 
part, in all probability, had been neglected, because — 
it seemed to be sufficiently defended by its rugged 
and steep situation. They also garrisoned Megara 
and Olympia, and drove stakes into all those parts of | 
the sea-shore, where the enemy might easily make a 
descent. Hearing afterwards that the Athenians 
were at Naxos, they went and burnt the camp of 
Catana, and retired, after laying waste the adjacent 
country. ey na 
The ambassadors of Syracuse, being arrived among 
the Corinthians," asked succour of them as having 
been their founders, which was immediately granted — 


p. 534, 535. Diod. 1. xiii. p. 138. 
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r- « Alcibiades “enforced their demand with all 
redit and eloquence, to which his resentment 
st Athens added new vigour. He advised and 
rte the Lacedemonians to appoint Gylippus 
ir general, and send him into Sicily - and at the 
e time to invade the Athenians, in urder to make 
owerful diversion. In the third place, he induced 
7m to fortify Decelia in Attica, which quite com- 
‘pleted the ruin of the city of Athens, it not being 
able ever to recover that blow: for by this fort, the 
Lacedemonians made themselves masters of the 
country, by which the Athenians were deprived of 
he silver mines of Laurium, and of the revenues of 
neir lands; nor could they be succoured by their 
neighbours, Decclia becoming the asylum of all the 
alcontents and partisans of Sparta. 
Nicias had reccived some succours from Athens.* 
‘hese consisted of two hundred and fifty troopers, 
ho the Athenians supposed would be furnished with 
orses in Sicily; (the troops bringing only the furni- 
ure ;) and of thirty horse-archers, with three hun- 
red talents, that is, three hundred thousand French 
crowns.f Nicias now began to prepare for. action. 
_ He was accused of often letting slip opportunities, by 
osing time in deliberating, arguing, and concerting 
measures; however, when | once he entered upon ac- 
on, he was as bold and vigorous in execution, as he 
sefore had been slow and timorous in undertaking, 
vas he showed on the present occasion. 
‘The Syracusans hearing that the Athenians had 
recived a reinforcement of cavalry, and would soon 
march and lay siege to the city; and knowing they 
on not possibly approach it, or make a contraval- 
ion, unless they should possess themselves of the 
heights of Epipole, which commanded Syracuse, they 
esolved to guard the avenue to it, which was the only 
ass by which the enemy could get up to it, every 
er part being rugged and inaccessible. Marching 
srefore down into the meadow, bordered by the 
er rer Anapus, and reviewing their troops there, they 
f appointed seven hundred foot, under the command of 
-Diomilus, to guard that important post; with orders 
o repair to it, at the first signal given for that pur- 
ose. But Nicias conducted his design with so much 
rudence, expedition, and secrecy, that they had no 
time to do this. He sailed from Catana with all his 
‘fleet, without the enemy’s having the least suspicion 
of his design. Being arrived at “the port of Trogilus 
ear Leontium, which is but a quarter of a bee 
bout three quarters of a mile) from Epipole, he 
yut his land forces on shore, after which he retired 
ith his fleet to Thapsus, 2 small] peninsula near 
‘Syracuse, the entrance to which he shut up with a 


to seize upon ele by the pass of Euryelus, 
Be Sas who were in the plains of Anapus, 


same “ihe: ‘they cats ‘an ee io fhe: esi arrival. 
gemonians, to invite them to declare in their 





At is first news of this, the seven — 
hundred soldiers, under the command cf Diomilus. 
advanced in confusion, but were easily defeated ; and 
three hundred of them, with their leader, left dead i in 
the field. The Athenians, after setting up a trophy, 
built a fort in Labdalon, on the summit of Epipole 
in order to secure their baggage and most valuable — 


effects, whenever they should be forced to fight, or 


work at the contravallation. 


Soon after, the inhabitants. of Egesta sent the — 


Athenians three hundred horse, to which some of | 
their Sicilian allies added a hundred more, which, 


with the two hundred and fifty sent before by ned 


Athenians, who had furnished themselves with horses 
in Sicily, made a body of six hundred and hity 
horse. 

The plan laid down by Nicias for taking Sy racuse, 


was, to surround all the city on the land side with a 
strong contravallation, in order to cut off all commu- — 


nication with the place from without, in hopes, no— 
doubt, that his fleet would afterwards enable him to 
prevent the Syracusans from receiving any succours 
or provisions by sea. 


Having left a garrison in Labdalon, he came “nts aay 


from the hill, advanced towards the northern extre- 


mity of Tyche, and halting there, employed the whole ~ 
army in throwing up a line of contravallation, to shut | 


up the city northward from Tyche as far as ‘Trogi us, 
situate on the sea-side. ‘This work was carried on 
with such a rapidity, as terrified the Syracusans. 


They thought it absolutely necessary to prevent it, — 
and accordingly made some sallies and attacks, hut 
always with disadvantage, and even their cavalry was 
routed. ‘The day after the action, the contravallation = 
(northward) was continued by part of the army, while 
the rest carried stones and other materials towards 


Trogilus, in order to finish it. 

The besieged, by the advice of Hermocrates, thought - 
it advisable not to venture a second battle with the 
Athenians; and only endeavoured to put a stop to 
their works, or at least to render them useless, by 


raising a wall to cut the line of the one carried on by . 


the Athenians. ‘They imagined, that, in case they 
should be suffered to complete their wall, it would 


be impossible for the Athenians to make any farther. - 


progress in their work; or that, should they endea- 
vour to prevent it, it would be sufficient for the Syra- 


cusans to oppose them with a part of their forces, — 


after having shut up such avenues as were most ac- 
cessible with strong palisades ; and that the Athenians, 
on the contrary, would be obliged to send for all their 
forces, and entirely abandon their works. : 

Accordingly they came out of their city, and work-. 


ing with inexpressible ardour, they began to raise a_ 
wall; and, in order to carry it on with less molestation, — 
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they covered it with strong palisades, and flanked it 


with wooden towers, at proper distances, to defend 
it. The Athenians suffered the Syracusans to carry 
on their works undisturbed, because, had they march 
ed only part of their troops against them, they would 


+ About $260,000. 
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_ all, they then would have been obliged to discontinue 
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their works, which they had resolved not to do. The 
work being completed, the Syracusans left a body of 


__ troops to defend the palisade and guard the wall, and 


then returned into the city. 


a In the mean time the Athenians cut off the canals 


__ by which water was conveyed into the city ; and ob- 
- serving that the Syracusan soldiers, who had been left 
_ to guard the wall, were very negligent in their duty ; 


some returning at noon either into the city or to their | 


tents, and the rest not keeping a proper guard; they 
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this new work. 


- s the inhabitants with loss. 


a harbour. 


_ detached three hundred chosen soldiers, and: some 
light infantry, to attack this post; while the rest. of 


_ the army marched towards the city, to prevent any 
_ succours from coming out of it. Accordingly, the 
__ three hundred soldiers, having forced the palisade, 


pursued those who guarded it as far as that part of the 
city wall which covered 'Temenites ; where, pouring 
_ in indiscriminately with them, they were repulsed by 
The whole army after- 
_ wards demolished the wall, pulled up the palisades of 
the intrenchment, and carried them off. 
After this success, whereby the Athenians were 
masters of the northern parts, they began, the very 
next day, a work still more important, and which 


would quite finish their enclosure of the city; viz. 
___ to carry a wall from the hills of Epipole, westward, 


_ through the plain and the fens, as far as the great 
To prevent this, the besieged, beginning 
the same kind of work that they had carried on 
the other side, ran a trench, lined with palisades, 


from the city through the fens, to prevent the Athe- 
__ nians from carrying their contravallation as far as the 


sea. But the latter, after finishing the. first part of 
he wall on the hills of Epipole, resolved to attack 
For this purpose, they ordered their 


fleet to sail from Thapsus to the great harbour of Sy- 
___racuse; for it had hitherto continued in that road ; 


__ and the besieged had always the sea open to them, 
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by which the besiegers were obliged to get their pro- 
visions from Thapsus by land. The Athenians came 
_ down therefore from Epipole into the plain, before 
day-break ; when throwing planks and beams in that 
part where the fen was only slimy and more firm 
than in other places, they immediately carried the 
greatest part of the fosse lined with palisades: and 


= finally the whole of it, after having beaten the Syra- 


_ cusans, who gave way and retired, those whe were 
on the right, towards the city, and the rest, tewards 
the river. Three hundred chosen Athemans, at- 
tempting to cut off the passage of the latter, few to- 
wards the bridge; but the enemy’s cavalry, th great- 
~ eat part of which were drawn up in order of battle, 
repulsed them; and afterwards charged the right 
wing of the Athenians, and put the first battalions 
- into disorder. Liamachus perceiving this f-om the 
_ left wing, where he commanded, ran thither with the 
Argives and some archers ; but having passed 4 trench, 
and being abandoned by his soldiers, he was killed 
with five or six who had followed him. The enemy 
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have been too weak; and if they had brought them || immediately reson the ri 












| ver, and seeing the rest of | 
(lie army come: up, retired.” --- 5; (yo lone 
At the same time their right wing, which had re- 
turned towards the city, resumed courage from this 
success, and drew up-in order of battle before the — : 
Athenians; after having detached some troops. to at- 


oie 


tack the fort on the hills of Epipole, which served _ 
as a magazine to the enemy, and was thought to be _ 
unguarded. They forced an intrenchment that co- — 
vered the fort, but Nicias saved it. He had remained ~ 
in this fort, in consequence of illness, and was at that — 
time in his bed, with only his domestics about him. 
Animated by the danger and ihe presence of the ene- 
my, he. struggles with his indisposition; rises, and — 
commands his servants to set fire immediately to all 
the timber laying between the intrenchment and the -_ 
fort for the military engines, and to the enginesthem- _ 
selves. This unexpected conflagration stopped the — 
Syracusans, saved Nicias, the fort, and all the rich — 
effects of the Athenians, who made haste to the relief 
of that general. At the same time, the fleet was seen _ 
sailing into the great harbour, according to the orders 
given for that purpose. ‘The Syracusans perceiving 
this from the hill, and fearing they should be attacked —_ 
from behind, and overpowered by the troops which — 
were about to land, retired, and returned to the city _ 
with all their forces; no longer expecting, after 
having lost their fosse lined with palisades, that it — 
would he possible for them to prevent the enemy — 
from carrying on their contravallation as far as the sea. _ 


In the mean time, the Athenians, who had con- 3 
tented themselves with building a single wall on the 
hills of Epipole, and through such places as were _ 
craggy and difficult of access, being come down into 
the plain, began-to build at the foot of the hills a_ 3 


double wall, intending to carry it as far as the sea, 
viz. a wall of contravallation against the besieged, 
and another of circumvallation against those Syracu- _ 
san troops which were out of the city, and such allies 
as might come to its aid. . 
From thenceforward Nicias, who was now sole ge- 
neral, conceived great hopes; for several cities of 
Sicily, which hitherto had not declared for either — 
side, came and joined him; and there arrived from all 
quarters vessels laden with provisions for his army, 
all parties being eager to go over to him, because he 
had acquired the superiority, and had been exceed- — 
ingly successful in all his undertakings. ‘The Syra- 
cusans, seeing themselves blocked up both by seaand _ 
land, and losing all hopes of being able to defend 
their city any longer, already proposed an accommo- 
dation. Gylippus, who was coming from Lacedemon _ 
to their assistance, having heard, on his passage, the 
extremity to which they were reduced, and looking _ 
upon the whole island as lost, sailed forward never- — 
theless; not with the view of defending Sicily, but — 
only of preserving to the nations of Italy such cities _ 
as were subject to them in that island, if it were not — 
too late. For fame had declared, in all places, that — 
the Athenians had already possessed themselves 
the whole island; and were headed by a general. 
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ble. Nicias himself, now (contrary to his natural 
position) confiding in his own strength, and elate 
m his success, persuaded also by the secret advices 
ch were brought him daily from Syracuse, and the 
lessengers who’ were sent to him, that the city 
ould immediately capitulate, did not regard Gylip- 
us’s approach, and in consequence togk no precau- 
tions to prevent his landing, especially when he heard 
that he brought but very few vessels; terming him 
a trifling pirate, not worthy, in any manner, of 
his notice. But a general ought to be extremely 
careful not to abaie his care and vigilance upon ac- 
count of success, because the least negligence may 
_ fuin every thing. Had Nicias sent the smallest de- 
__ tachment to oppose Gylippus’s landing, he would have 
= taken Syracuse, and the whole affair had been ended. 


_ SECT. XIN. The Syracusans resolve to capitulate, 
but Gylippus’s arrival changes the face of affairs. 
ES. Nicias is forced by his colleagues to engage in a sea- 
fight, and is overcome. His land forces are also de- 


feated. 





2 NINETEENTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 
'. Tue fortifications of the Athenians were now al- 
4 ‘most completed ; * and they had drawn a double wall, 
near half a league in length, along the plain and the 
4 fens.towards the great port, and had almost reached 
it. There now remained, on the side towards Tro- 
_ gilus, only a small part of the wall to be finished. 
_ The Syracusans were therefore on the brink of. ruin, 
and had no hopes left, as they were no longer able to 
_ defend themselves, and did not expect any succours. 
For this reason they resolved to surrender. Accord- 
ingly, a council was held to settle articles of capitu- 
lation, in order to present them to Nicias; and_ se- 
veral were of opinion, that it would be proper to 
capitulate soon, before the city should be entirely 
_ invested. 
____It was at that very instant, and in the most critical 
_ juncture, that an officer, Gongylus by name, arrived 
- from Corinth on board a ship with three banks of 
¥ oars. At his arrival, all the citizens flocked round 
him. He informed them, that Gylippus would be 
with them immediately, and was followed by a great 
many other galleys, which were coming to their aid. 
_ The Syracusans, astonished, or rather stupefied as it 
were, with this news, could scarce believe what they 
heard. .Whilst they were thus fluctuating and in 
oubt, 4 courier arrived from Gylippus to inform them 
of his approach, and order them to march out all 
eir troops to meet him. He himself, after having 
ken a * fort in his way, marched in order of battle 
rectly for Epipole; and ascending by Euryelus, as 
he Athenians had done, he prepared to attack them 
m without, whilst the Syracusans should charge 
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wisdom and good fortune rendered him invin- || them, on their side, with the forces of Syracuse and 
| his own. The Athenians, exceedingly surprised at 
ay 


his arrival, drew up hastily, and without order, under 
the walls. With regard to himself, laying down his — 
arms as he approached, he sent word by a herald, 
that he would allow the Athenians five days to leave 
Sicily. Nicias did not condescend to make the least 


. ‘Challe { - 
answer to this proposal; and some of his soldiers, 


bursting out a laughing, asked the herald, “ Whether 
the presence of a Lacedemonian cloak, and a trifling _ 
wand, could make any change in the present state of 
the city 2” Both sides therefore prepared for battle. - 
Gylippus stormed the fort of Labdalon, and cut to — 
pieces all who were found in it. 
bour. The besieged afterwards drew a wall from. 
the city, towards Epipola, in order to cut (about the — 
extremity of it) the single wall of the Athenians; 


and to deprive them of all communication with the 
troops that were posted in the intrenchments which 


surrounded the city on the north side towards Tyche 
and Trogilus. ‘The Athenians, after having finishee 
the wall, which extended as far as the sea towards the 
great harbour, returned to the hills. Gylippus per- 
ceiving, in the single wall which the Athenians had _ 
built on the hills of Epipole, one part that was — 
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The same day an * 
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Athenian galley was taken as it sailed into the har- 


:. 
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weaker and lower than the rest, marched thither in 3 
the night with his troops; but being discovered by __ 
the Athenians, who were encamped without, he was 
forced to retire, upon seeing them advance directly _ 3 
towards him. They raised the wall higher, and = 
themselves undertook to guard it, after having fixed =~ 
their allies in the several posts of the remainder of a 
the intrenchment. Aa 

Nicias, on the other side, thought proper to for- ae 
, : Pet s 
tify the cape of Plemmyrcam, which, by running into 
the sea, straitened the mouth of the great harbour; ae 
and his design thereby was, to procure provisions, 
and all other things he might want, the more easily; 
because the Athenians, by possessing themselves of 
that post, drew near the little port wherein lay the — of 
chief naval forces of the Syracusans, and were the __ 
better able to observe their various motions; and be- 
sides, by having the sea open, they would not be 
forced to have all their provisions from the bottom of 
the great harbour, which must be the case should 


e 


the enemy, by seizing on the mouth of it, oblige 
them to keep close in the harbour, in the manreer — 
they then did. For Nicias, since the arrival of Gy- 
lippus, had no hopes left but from the side next the 
sea. Sending therefore his fleet and: part of his 
troops thither, he built three forts, sheltered by _ 
which his ships were enabled to lie at anchor; he 


rs, 


also secured there a great part of the baggage and ~ : 


ammunition. It was then that the troops on board 
the fleet suffered very much ; for, as they were obliged 
to goa great way to fetch wood and water, they 
were surrounded by the enemy’s horse, the third 
part of which were posted at Olympia, to prevent 
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__ began the battle in the spot lying between the two 
walls. 


soldiers by doing them justice, had the courage to 


3 _ them fight in too confined a spot of ground. 
~ ever, he promised to give them soon an opportunity 





_ the garrison of Plemmyrium from sallying, and were | 
“masters of the open country. 
to Nicias, that the Corinthian fleet was advancing, 


Advice being brought 


he sent twenty galleys against it; ordering them to 


observe the enemy towards Locris, Rhegium, and the 


rest of the avenues of Sicily. 

In the mean time Gylippus, employing those very 
stones which the Athenians had got together for their 
own use, went on with the wall which the Syracusans 


‘had begun to carry through Epipole; and drew up 


daily in battle array before it, as did the Athenians. 
When he saw it was a proper time for engaging, he 


a The narrowness rendering his cavalry apd 
archers useless, he came off with loss, and the Athe- 
nians set up atrophy. Gylippus, to reanimate his 


reproach himself for the ill success they had met 
with; and to declare publicly, that he, not they, had 
occasioned the late defeat; because he had made 
How- 





of recovering both their honour and his own; and 


accordingly, the very next day, he led them against 


_ the enemy, after having exhorted them, in the 











-Gylippus brought up his troops beyond the spot | 


where the walls terminated on both sides, in order 


strongest terms, to behave in a manner worthy of 


7 their ancient glory. Nicias, perceiving that though 


he should not desire to come to a battle,-it would 


however be absolutely necessary for him to prevent 


the enemy from extending their wall beyond the wall 
of contravallation, to which they were already very 
near, (because otherwise this would be granting them 
a certain victory,) marched against the Syracusans. 


that- he might leave the more room to extend his 
battle; when charging the enemy’s left wing with 
his horse, he put it to flight, and soon after defeated 
the right. We see here what the experience and 
abilities of a great captain are capable of producing: 





for Gylippus, with the same men, the same arms, the 


same horses, and the same ground, by only changing 
his order of battle, defeated the Athenians, and beat 
them quite to their camp. The following night, the 
victors carried on their wall beyond the contravalla- 
tion of the Athenians, and thereby deprived them of 
all hopes of being ever able to surround them. 

After this success,! the Syracusans, to whose aid the 
Corinthian fleet was arrived unperceived by that of 
the Athenians, resumed courage, armed several gal- 
leys, and marching into the plains with their cavalry 
and other forces, took a great number of prisoners. 
They sent deputies to Lacedemonia and Corinth, 
to desire a reinforcement ; Gylippus went in person 
through all the cities of Sicily, to solicit them to join 
him; and brought over the greatest part of them, 
who accordingly sent him powerful succours. Nicias, 
finding his troops lessen, and those of the enemy en- 
crease daily, began to be discouraged ; and not only 
~IThucyd. |. vii. p. 490—494. Plut. in Nic. v. 536. Diod. 1. 
xiii. p. 139 
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-in so large an island. A great number of c 


¥ 


sent expresses ‘to the Athenians, to acquaint them 








with the situation of affairs, but likewise wrote to 


them in the strongest terms. 


] shall repeat his whole — 


letter, both as it gives a clear and exact account of — 
the state of things at that time in Syracuse, and may _ 


serve as a model for such kind of relations. 
“ Athenians! I have already informed you, by 
several expr@sses, what was passing here: but it is 


necessary you should know the present situation of 


affairs, that you may resolve accordingly. After we 


had been victorious in several engagements, and had 


almost completed our contravallation, Gylippus ar- 
rived in Syracuse with a body of Lacedemonian and 
Sicilian troops; and, having been defeated the first 
time, he was victorious the second, by means of his — 
cavalry and archers. We are in consequence shut up 
in our intrenchments, without daring to make any 


attempt, and unable to complete our works, through — 


the superiority of the enemy’s forces; for part of our _ 
soldiers are employed in guarding our forts, and con- 
sequently we have not an opportunity of employing 
all our forces in battle. Besides, as the Syracusans 
have cut our lines, by a wall, in that part where they 
were not complete, it will no longer be possible for 
us to surround the city, unless we should force their 
intrenchments ; so that, instead of besieging, we our- 
selves are besieged, and dare not stir out for fear of 
their horse. 


“Not contented with these advantages, they are 


bringing new succours from Peloponnesus,.and have 


sent Gylippus to force all the neutral cities of Sicily 


to declare for them, and the rest to furnish them with — 
men and ships, to attack us both by sea and land. | 
say by sea, which, though very surprising, is however 
but too true. For our fleet, which before was consi- 
derable, from the good condition of the galleys and — 
mariners, is now very deficient in those very circum- — 
stances, and prodigiously weakened. - et 
“ Our galleys leak every where; because we cannot 
draw them on shore to careen them, for fear, lest 
those of the enemy, which are more numerous, and 
in better condition than ours, should attack us on a 
sudden, which they seem to threaten every moment. 
Besides, we are under a necessity of sending many 
backwards and forwards, to guard the convoys which 


we are forced to fetch from a great distance, and 4 


bring along in sight of the enemy; so that, should 
we be ever so little negligent in this point, our army 
would be starved. 

“ With regard to the ships’ crews, they decrease 
sensibly every day; for as great numbers of them 
disperse to maraud, or to fetch wood and water, they 
are often cut to pieces by the enemy’s horse. Our 


slaves, allured by the neighbourhood of the enemy’s 


camp, desert very fast to it. The foreigners whom 


we forced into the service, disband daily; and such — 
as have been raised with money, who came for plun- ~ 


der rather than fighting, finding themselves. baulked, 
go over to the enemy, who are so near us, or else” 


hide themselves in Sicily, which they may easil 
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ng the captains, have put others in their room, 


and by that means have subverted all discipline. 
a now writing to men perfectly well versed in 
| affairs ; and who are very sensible, that, when 
r is neglected, every thing grows worse and 
rse, and a fleet must inevitably be ruined. 

“ But the most unhappy circumstance is, that, 
though ] am invested with the authority of general, i 
annot put a stop to these disorders. For, Athenians, 
you are very sensible, that such is your disposition, 
that you do not easily brook restraint; besides, I do 
not know where to furnish myself with seamen, whilst 
the enemy get numbers from all quarters. It is not 
in the power of our Sicilian allies to aid us; and 


provisions, (hearing the extremity to which we are 
_geduced, and that you do not take the least care to 
nd us any succour,) join the Syracusans, we are 
undone; and the enemy will have no occasion to 
fight us. 

“T could write of things which would be more 
reeable, but of none that could be more proper to 
ve you a just idea of the subjects on which you are 
o deliberate. J am sensible that you love to have 
uch advices only sent you as are pleasing; but then 
_know, on the other side, that when affairs turn out 
_ otherwise than you expected and hoped for, you ac- 
_cuse those who deceived you; which has induced me 
o give you a sincere and genuine account of things, 
without concealing a single circumstance. By the 
way, I am to inform you, that no complaints can be 
justly made either against the officers or common 
ldiers, both having done their duty very well. 

“ But now that the Sicilians are joining all their 
es against us, and expect a new army from Pelo- 
mesus; you may lay this down as the foundation 
your deliberations, that our present troops are not 
ficient; and therefore, we either must be recalled, 
r else a land and naval force, equal to the first, must 
sent us, with money in proportion. You must 
o think of appointing a person to succeed me; it 
ing impossible for me, through my nephritic dis- 
der, to sustain any longer the weight of the com- 
and. J imagine that I deserve this favour at your 
nds, on account of the services | have done you in 
_ the several commands conferred upon me, so long as 
aca would permit me to act. 

_ “To conclude: Whatever resolution you may come 
‘to, the request I have to make is, that you would, 
_ execute it speedily, and in the very beginning of the 
‘Spring. The succours which our enemies meet with 
Sicily, are all ready; but those which they expect 
Peloponnesus may be longer in coming. How- 
, fix this in your minds, that if you do not exert 
Ives, the Lacedamonians will not fail, as they 
lready done, to be beforehand with you.” 
spans: were strongly affected with. this 


a 494496, & 503--504. Diod. 1. xiii. 
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are wholly unexperienced and incapable of serv- | 


set out immediately with ten galleys, 





should the cities of Italy, from whence we have our | 


-round about, in order to double the cape of Sunium; 





Tae to, a an ol ‘skilled j in working ships, | jes which made as great an impression on them as_ 


Nicias expected. However, they did not think proper — 
to.appoint him a successor; and only nominated two 


officers who were under ‘him, viz. Menander and 


Euthydemus, to assist him till other generals should 
be sent. Eurymedon and Demosthenes were chosen 
to succeed Lamachus and Alcibiades. The former 
and some mo- 
ney,” about the winter solstice, to assure Nicias that 


a speedy succour would be sent him; during which- bs 


the latter was raising troops and contributions, Abe 
order to set sail early in the spring. 
™ The Lacedemonians, on the other side, being — 














supported by the Corinthians, were very industrious ay 
in preparing reinforcements to send into Sicily, and i. 
to enter Attica, in order to keep the Athenian fleet 
from sailing to that island. Accordingly they entered , <a 
Attica early, under the command of king Agis; and_ . 
after having laid waste the country, they fortified 2 
Decelia ; dividing the work among all the forces, for 
the greater dispatch. This post is about a hundred 
and twenty furlongs from Athens, that is, about six = 
French leagues, and the same distance from Beeotia. = 
Alcibiades was perpetually soliciting the Lacedemo- — 2 
nians, and could not be easy till he bad prevailed 
with them to begin that work. This annoyed the 
Athenians most of all; for as hitherto the enemy had ~ 


been accustomed to retire after they had laid waste 
the Athenian territories, the latter were unmolested 
all the rest of the year; but since the fortifying of 
Decelia, the garrison left in it was continually making 
incursions, and alarming the Athenians, Athens being — 
now become a kind of frontier town; for, in the day- 


time, a guard was mounted at all the gates; and in — oa 


the night, all the citizens were either on the walls, 
or under arms. 
from the island of Euboea, and which before had a 
much shorter passage by Decelia, were forced to go. 


by which means provisions, as well as imported goods, 
grew much dearer. 
wards of twenty thousand slaves, the greatest part of 
whom were artificers,.went over to the enemy, to fly 


from the extreme misery with which the city was ae | 
Most of the 


afflicted. The cattle of all kinds died. 
horses were lamed, being continually upon guard, or 
upon parties. 
manner, and the Athenians enjoying no longer the 
revenues which arose from the produce of their lands, 
there was a prodigious scarcity of money; so that 
they were forced to take the twentieth part of all the — 
imports, to supply their usual subsidies. 

"In the mean time, Gylippus, who had made the 
tour of Sicily, returned with as many men as he 
could raise in the whole island; and prevailed with 
the Syracusans to fit out the strongest fleet in their 
power, and to hazard a battle at sea, upon the pre- 
sumption that the success would answer the greatness 
of the enterprise. This advice was strongly enforced 


®Thucyd. 1. vii. edness Plut. in Nic. p. 536. Diod. ee 140; 
* 120 talents; about $103,333. 


Such vessels as brought provisions 
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Every thing being laid waste in this i = 
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ies to abandon to their enemies the empire of the-seas. 
He observed, that the Athenians themselves had not 
received it from their ancestors, nor been always 
___ possessed of it; that the Persian war had in a manner 
forced them into the knowledge of naval affairs, not- 
withstanding two great obstacles, their natural dis- 
position, and the situation of their city, which stood 
at a considerable distance from the sea; that they 
_ had made themselves formidable to other nations, not 
~ so much by their real strength, as by their courage 
and intrepidity; that they ought to copy them; and 
since they had to do with enemies who were so en- 
__ terprising, it was fit they should be daring. 
This advice was approved, and accordingly a large 
fleet was equipped. Gylippus led out all his land 
. forces in the night-time, to attack the forts of Plem- 
- myrium. Thirty-five Syracusan galleys which were 


in the great harbour, and forty-five in the lesser, 


7? 





_ where was an arsenal for ships, were ordered to ad- 

~~ vance towards Plemmyrium, to amaze the Athenians, 

who would see themselves attacked both by sea and 

land at the same time. The Athenians, at this news, 

went on board also; and, with twenty-five ships, 

sailed to fight the thirty-five Syracusan vessels which 

_ were sailing out against them from the great harbour; 

~ and opposed thirty-five more to the forty-five of the 

| enemy which were come out of the little port. A 

sharp engagement took place at the mouth of the 

__. great harbour, one party endeavouring to force their 
__-way into it, and the other to keep them out. 

Those who defended the forts of Plemmyrium, 
having flocked to the shore to view the battle, Gylip- 
pus attacked the forts unexpectedly by day-break ; 
and carrying the largest of them by storm, the sol- 
diers who defended the other two were so terrified, 

_ that they abandoned them in a moment. After this 
advantage, the Syracusans sustained a considerable 
Joss; for such of their vessels as fought at the en- 
bs trance of the harbour (after having forced the Athe- 
nians) ran foul of one another with much violence, as 
they entered in disorder; and by this means trans- 
ferred the victory to their enemies, who were not 
contented with pursuing, but also gave chase to those 
who were victorious in the great harbour. Eleven 
- Syracusan galleys were sunk, and great numbers of 
‘the sailors in them killed. Three were taken; but 
the Athenians likewise lost three; and after towing 
off those of the enemy, they raised a trophy in a lit- 
tle island that lay before Plemmyrium, and retired to 
the shelter of their camp. 
The Syracusans also raised three trophies for the 
taking of the three forts; and after razing one of the 


smaller, they repaired the fortifications of the other | 


- two, and put garrisons into them. Several Athe- 
nians had been either killed or made prisoners there ; 
’ and great sums of money were taken, (the property 
of the public as well as of merchants and captains of 
galleys,) besides a large quantity of ammunition ; this 

° Thucyd. |. vii. p. 500, 501. 
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< by Hermocrates, who exhorted the Syracusans not || being a kind of magazine for the whole army. They” 




















likewise lost the stores and rigging of forty galleys, 
with three ships that lay in the deck. But a more — 
considerable circumstance was, Gylippus thereby 
prevented Nicias from getting provisions and ammu- — 
nition so easily; for, whilst the latter was possessed 
of Plemmyrium, these were procured securely and 
expeditiously ; whereas, after that place was lost, 
it was equally dificult and hazardous, because’ they — 
could not bring in any thing without fighting, the 
enemy lying at anchor just off their fort. ‘Thus the 
Athenians could have no provisions but from the 
point of their swords; which dispirited the soldiers _ 
very much, and threw the whole army into great _ 
consternation. ‘4 

° There afterwards was a little skirmish in defend- _ 
ing a stoccado which the inhabitants had made in | 
the sea, at the entrance of the old harbour, to secure 
the shipping. ‘The Athenians having raised towers» , 
and parapets on a large ship, made it advance as near 
as possible to the stoccado, that it might serve as a 
bulwark to some ships which carried military en- 
gines, with which they drew up the stakes by the 
help of pulleys and ropes, exclusive of those which 
the divers sawed in two; the besieged defending 
themselves from their harbour, and the enemies from ~ 
their tower. Such stakes as had been driven in, 
level with the surface of the water, in order to strand - 
those vessels that should come near them, were the 
hardest to force away. The divers, however, being 
induced by large sums of money, succeeded in re- ~ 
moving these also, and most of the stakes were torn 
up ; but then others were immediately driven in their 
places. The utmost efforts were used on both sides, 
in the attack as well as the defence. 

? One circumstance which the besieged considered . 
of the greatest importance, was to attempt a second 
engagement both by sea and land, before the fleet, 
and other succours sent by the Athenians, should ar- 
rive. ‘They had concerted fresh measures for a battle 
at sea, profiting by the errors they had committed 
in the last engagement. The change made in the 
galleys was, their prows were now shorter, and at 
the same time stronger and more solid than before. 
For this purpose, they fixed great pieces of timber, — 
projecting forward, on each side of the prows; and» 
to these pieces they joined beams by way of props. 
These beams extended to the length of six cubits on — 
each side of the vessel, both within and without. 
By this they hoped to gain the advantage over the 
galleys of the Athenians, which did not dare, be- 
cause of the weakness of their prows, to attack an 
enemy.in front, but only in flank; not to mention, 
that should the battlt be fought in the harbour, they _ 
would not have room to spread themselves, nor to 
pass between two galleys, in which lay their greatest 
art; nor to tack about, after they should have been. 
repulsed, in order to return to the charge; whereas 
the Syracusans, by being masters of the whole extent _ 
P Ibid. p. 509—513. Plut. in Nic. p. 536, 
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-bour, “would have all inde Rita se and | 
eciprocally assist each other. 
stances the latter founded their hopes of victory. 
Gylippus therefore first drew all the infantry out 
of the camp, and advanced towards that part of the 
contravallation of the Athenians which faced the 
- city 5 ; whilst the troops of Olympia marched towards 
the other, and their galleys set sail. 

_ Nicias was unwilling to venture a second Batéle,” 
‘saying, that as he expected a fresh fleet every mo- 
ment, and a strong reinforcement under Demosthe- 
anes; it would betray the greatest want of judgment 
should he, as his troops were inferior in number to 
those of the enemy, and already fatigued, hazard a 
battle without being forced to it. On the contrary, 

~ Menander and Euthydemus, who had just before been 

appointed to share the command with Nicias till the 
arrival of Demosthenes, fired with ambition, and jea- 
lous of those generals, were eager to perform some 
_ great exploit, to bereave the one of his glory, and, if 
possible, eclipse that of the other. The pretence 
they alleged on this occasion was, the fame and re- 
_ putation of Athens; and they asserted with so much 
_-vehemence, that it would be entirely destroyed 
should they shun the battle, as the Syracusans 
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compliance. The Athenians had seventy-five galleys, 
_ and the Syracusans eighty. — 

The first day the fleets continued in sight of each — 
_ other, in the great harbour, without engaging; and | 


wi 
-'y 
-_ 


only a few skirmishes passed, after which both par- | 
and it was just the same with the land | 
The Syracusans did not make the least move-~| 


ties retired: 
forces. 
ment the second day. Nicias, taking advantage of 
this inactivity, caused the transports to draw up in 

line, at some distance from one another, in order 

_ that his galleys might retire behind them with safety, 
in case of a defeat. On the morrow, the Syracusans 
came up sooner than usual, when a great part of the 
_ day was spent in skirmishing, after which they re- 
tired. 
2 return, but imagined that fear had made them fly: 





offered it them, that they at last forced Nicias to a | 


tion. All The inietortanes he. had met with, ever. 





On these cir- | since the time he had first enjoyed the supreme com- 


mand, came into his mind; and he was now involved 


‘in a greater than any of them, by complying with the. 


~advice of his colteagues. Whilst he was revolving — 
these gloomy ideas, Demosthenes’s fleet was seen | 
coming forward in great pomp, and with such an air 
as must fill the enemy with dread: it was now the ms 
day after the battle. This fleet consisted of seventy- 
three galleys, on board of which were five thousand 
fighting men, and about three thousand archers, sling- — 
ers, and bowmen. All these galleys were richly 
trimmed, (their prows being adorned with shining 
streamers,) manned with stout rowers, commanded 
by good officers, and echoing with the sound of cla- 
rions and trumpets ; Demosthenes having affected an 
air of pomp and triumph, purposely to str ke terror 
in the enemy. : 
This gallant sight alarmed them indeed beyond ex exc 
pression. ‘They saw no end, nor even the least sus- 
pension of their calamities ; all they had hitherto 
done or suffered was as nothing, and their work was 
to begin again. What hopes could they entertai 
of being able to weary out the patience of the 
Athenians, since, though a hostile camp was- “Woe 
trenched in the middle of Attica, they were however ._ 


| able to send a second army into Sicily, as consider- — 


! 
| 





The Athenians did ot suppose they would | 


but having refreshed themselves with great diligence, | 


and returning on board their galleys, they attacked 
_ the Athenians, who were far from expecting them. 
The latter, being now forced to return immediately 
on board their ships, entered them in great disorder, 
so that they had not time to draw them up in a line 
of battle, and most of the sailors were fasting. Vic- 
_ tory did not long continue in suspense. The Athe- 
-nians, after making a short and slight resistance, re- 
Wived behind their line of transports: The enemy 
pursued them thither, and were stopped by the sail- 
ards of those ships to which were fixed * dolphins of 
ead, which being very heavy, had they fallen on 
E: the enemy’s galleys, would have sunk them at once. 
Athenians lost seven galleys in this engagement, 
a great number of soldiers were either killed or 
1 prisoners. 
‘his loss threw Nicias into the utmost consterna- 
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able as the former; and their power, as well as their 
courage, seemed, notwithstanding all their losses, ine 
stead of dimimshing, to increase daily? ‘ 
Demosthenes having made an exact enquiry init. 
the state of things, imagined that it would not be 
proper for him to lose time as Nicias had done, who, 
having spread an universal terror at his first arrival, 
became afterwards the object of contempt, for having 
wintered in Catana, instead of going directly to Sy- 
racuse ; and had afterwards given Gylippus an op- — 
portunity of throwing in troops into it. He flattered — 
himself with the hopes, that he should be able to — 
carry the city at the first attack, by taking advantage 
of the alarm which the news of his: arrival would — 
spread in every part of it; and, by that means, should 
immediately put an end to the war: otherwise he _ 
intended to raise the siege, and no longer harass and 
lessen the troops by fighting battles never decisive ; 
nor quite exhaust the city of Athens, by employ ne 
its treasures in needless expenses. 
Nicias, terrified by this bold and precipitate reso- — 
lution of Demosthenes, conjured him not to be so ~ 
hasty, but to take time to weigh things deliberately, i 
that he might have no cause to repent of what he 
should dor He observed to him, that the enemy 
would be ruined by delays; that their provisions a8 — 
well as money were entirely exhausted ; that their 
allies were going to abandon them; that. they must 
soon be reduced to such extremity, fr want of pro- | 
visions, as would force them to surrender, as they 
had before resolved ; for there were certain persons © 
in Syracuse who held a secret correspondence with 
Nicias, and exhorted him not to be impatient, ‘because — 
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* This engine, so violent was its motion, broke through a gailey — s: 
s the deck to the hold. 

















_ they were reduced be ever so little increased, thev 
would surrender at discretion. : 
As Nicias did not explain himself clearly, and 
would hot declare in express terms, that sure and 
certain advices were sent him of whatever trans- 
pired in the city, his remonstrances were considered 
- as an effect of the timidity and slowness with which 
= ue had always been reproached. ‘“ Such,” said they, 
“are his usual protractions, delays, distrusts, and 
fearful precautions, whereby he has deadened all the 
vivacity, and extinguished all the ardour of the 
_ troops, in not marching them immediately against 
_ the enemy ; but, on the contrary, by deferring to at- 
tack them, till his own forces were weakened and de- 
spised.” This made the rest of the generals and all 
the officers come over to Demosthenes’s opinion, 
and Nicias himself was at last forced to acquiesce 
in: it. 
Demosthenes, after having nach to no purpose 
the wall which cut the contravallation of the be- 
_» siegers, confined himself to the attack of Epipole, 
from a supposition that, should he once be master of 
‘it, the wall would be quite: undefended. He there- 
a fore took provisions for five days, with workmen, im- 
_ plements, and every thing necessary for him to de- 
fend that post after he should possess himself of it. 
_ As there was no going up to it in the day-time un- 
discovered, he marched thither in the night with all 
his forces, followed by Eurymedon and Menander; 
_ Nicias staying behind to guard the camp. They 
-. went up by the way of Euryelus, as before, unper- 
_ ceived by the sentinels; attacked the first intrench- 
- ment; and stormed it, after killing part of those who 
defended it. Demosthenes, not satisfied with this 
___ advantage, to prevent the ardour of his soldiers from 
cooling, and not delay the execution of his design, 
‘marches forward. 
the city, sustained by Gylippus, march under arms 
out of the intrenchments. Being seized with asto- 
nishment, increased by the darkness of the night, 
they are immediately repulsed and put to flight. But 
as the Athenians advance in disorder, to force what- 
ever might resist their arms, lest the enemy might 
rally again, should time be allowed them to breathe 








and recover from their surprise, they are stopped on 


a sudden by the Beeotians, who make a vigorous 
stand, and marching against the Athenians with their 
pikes presented, repulse them with great shouts, and 
' _-makea dreadful slaughter. This spreads an univer- 
__. gal terror through the rest of the army. Those who 
fled either force along such as are advancing to their 
assistance, or else, mistaking them for enemies, turn 
___ their arms against them. They now were all mixed 
indiscriminately, it being impossible to discern ob- 
_ jects in the horrors of a night, which was not so 
gloomy as entirely to make them imperceptible, nor 
_-yet light enough to distinguish those which were 
geen. The Athenians. sought for one another to no 
supose; and from often asking the word, by which 


the Br tacns were tired with the: war and ee 
_ Gylippus ; and that, should the necessity to which 


During this interval, the forces of © 
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ap coe were one to ae one ean a strange — 
confusion of sounds was heard ; which. occasioned no. 


little disorder; not to mention that they, by this 


means, divulged the word to the enemy, but could not 
learn theirs; because, being together and in a body, 
they had no occasion to repeat it. 
those who were pursued, threw themselves from the 
top of the rocks, and many were dashed to pieces ees 
the fall; and as most of those who had escaped, 

strageled from one another up and down the fields 
and woods, they were cut to pieces the next day by 
the enemy’s horse, who pursued them. ‘Two thou — 
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Inthe mean time, 


x 


sand Athenians were slain in this engagement, arda___ 


great number of arms were taken; those who fled 


having thrown them away, that they might be the 


better able to escape over the precipices. 


SECT. XIV. The consternation with which the Athe- 
mans are seized. They agam hazard a sea-fight, and 


are defeated. They resolve to retire by land. Being’ 


close pursued by the Syracusans, they surrender. Ni-_ 

cias and Demosthenes are sentenced to die, and exe- 

cuted. The effect which the news of the defeat of the 

army produces im Athens. 

Tur Athenian generals, ' after sustaining so great 
a loss, were greatly perplexed, and did not know how 
to act in the present discouragement and despair ot 
the troops, who died daily, either by the diseases of — 
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the autumn, or by the bad air of the fens near which 


they were encamped. Demosthenes was of opinion 
that it would be proper for them to leave the coun — 
try immediately, since they had been so unsuccessful 
in so important an enterprise ; especially as the sea 


son was not too far advanced for sailing, and they © 


2 


had ships enough to force a passage, in case the 


enemy should dispute it with them. He declared 
that it would be of much greater advantage to oblige. 
the enemy to raise the blockade of Athens. than for 
them to continue that of Syracuse, by which they ex- 
hausted themselves to no purpose; that he was cer- 
tain they would not be reinforced by a new army; 
and that they could not hope to overcome the enemy 
with the weak one under their command. 


Nicias was sensible that the arguments his col- 


league used were very just, and he himself was of his 
opinion: 
publie a confession of the weak condition to which 


but at the same time he was afraid, lest so 


they were reduced, and their resolution to leave Si- — 


cily, (the report of which would certainly reach the — 


enemy,) should complete the ruin of their affairs, and 
perhaps make them unable to execute their resolu- 
tion when they should attempt it. Besides, they had 
some little hopes left that the hesieged, being them 
selves reduced to great extremity by absolute want 
of provisions and money, would at last be inclined to- 
surrender upon honourable terms. Thus, though in 
reality uncertain and wavering, be insinuated that te 
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ose who were to judge them had not been eye- 
‘itnesses of the state of things, they would be of a 
lifferent opinion, and, at the instigation of some ora- 
_ tor, certainly condemn them; that most of those men, 
who now exclaimed with the greatest vehemence 
gainst the difficulties they laboured under, would 
then change their note, and accuse them of having 
_ been bribed to raise the siege; that, knowing so well 
as he did the disposition and character of the Athe- 
- _nians, he chose to die gloriously by the enemy’s sword, 
rather than be ignominiously condemned by his fellow- 
citizens. ; 

_.. These reasons, though they ee very strong, 
- were not yet-able to convince Demosthenes ; and it 
was still his opinion, that the only good choice they 
ae make would be to retire. However, as he had 
_ been unsuccessful in his former project, he was afraid 
_ of insisting upon this ; and_he was the more inclined 
23 to accede to that of Nicias, from imagining, with 
_ many others, that this general might have some secret 
_ resource, as he was so firmly resolved to stay. 

_ *Gylippus, having made the tour of Sicily, had 
_ brought a great body of troops with him. ‘This new 
fe ‘reinforcement terrified the’ Athenians exceedingly, 
ES whose army diminished daily by sickness; and they 





especially as the besieged were preparing to attack 
x them both by sea and land. Besides, Nicias no 


longer opposed this resolution, and only desired to | 




















- have it kept secret. Orders were therefore given, 
__ as privately as possible, for the fleet to prepare for 
Ze: - setting sail with the utmost expedition. 

- When all things were ready, the moment they 
were going to set * sail, (wholly unsuspected by the 
; enemy, who were far from surmising they would leave 
_ Sicily so soon,) the moon was suddenly eclipsed in 
__ the middle of the night, and lost all its splendour; which 
_ terrified Nicias and the whole army, who, from igno- 
- rance and superstition, were astonished at so suddema 
change, the causes of which they did not know, and 
_ therefore dreaded the consequences. They then con- 
sulted tie soothsayers; who, being equally unacquainted 
_- with the reasons of this phenomenon, only augmented 

their consternation. It was the custom, after such acci- 
_ dents had happened, to suspend their enterprise, but 
_ for threedays. The soothsayers pronounced, that he 
_ must not set sail till three times nine days were past, 
xs (these are Thucydides’ s words,) which doubtless was a 
_ mysterious number in the opinion of the people. Nicias, 
scrupulous to a fault, and full of mistaken veneration 
_ for these blind interpreters of the will of the gods, 
Be ated that he would wait a whole revolution of the 


= maonth : as if he had not seen the planet very clearly 
instant it had emerged from that part which was 
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otherwise they would be highly Fraps “that 
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~ now began to repent their not having raised the siege, 












But he was ¢ ot aisvett time es ie The news 
of the intended departure of the Athenians being soon 
spread over the city, a resolution was taken to attac 
the besiegers both by sea and land. The Syracusans 
began the first day by attacking the intrenchments, 
and gained a slight advantage over the enemy. On 
the morrow they made a second attack; and at the 
same time sailed, with seventy-six galleys, against 
eighty-six of the Athenians. Eurymedon, who coi 
manded the right of the Athenian fleet, spread along — 
the shore to surround ‘them; but this movement 
proved fatal to him: for as he was detached from th 
body of the fleet, the Syracusans, forcing the centr 
attacked him, drove him vigorously into the gu 
called Dascon, and there defeated him entirely. 
Eurymedon lost his life in the engagement. ‘They 
afterwards gave chase to the rest of the galleys, an 
ran them on shore. Gylippus, who commanded th 
land army, seeing the Athenian galleys forced agroun 
and not able to return into their staccado, came down 
with part of his troops, in order to charge the sol- _ 
diers, in case they should be forced to run ashore, _ 
and to give his friends the more room to tow suc 
galleys as they should take. However, he was re 
pulsed by the Tyrrhenians who were posted on tha 
side, and obliged by the Athenians, who flew to 
tain them, to retire with some loss as far as the mar 
called Lysimelia, which lay near it. The latte: 
saved most of their ships, eighteen excepted, whic 
were taken by the Syracusans, and their crews cut to 
pieces by them. Alter this, resolving to burn the 
rest, they filled an old vessel with coutaeeie mat 
rials ; and having set fire to it, drove it by the hel 
of the wind against the Athenians: who nevertheles 
extinguished the fire, and drove off the ship. ot 

Each side erected trophies ; the Syracusans for th 
defeat of Eurymedon, and the advantage they h 
gained the day before; and the Athenians, for havin 
driven part of the enemy into the marsh, and pu 
the other part to flight. But the minds of the tw 
nations were very differently disposed. The Syra- 
cusans, who had been thrown into the utmost co 
sternation at the arrival of Demosthenes with his fleet, 
seeing themselves victorious in a naval engagement, 
resumed fresh hope, and assured themselves of a com 
plete victory over their enemies. The Athenians, 
on the contrary, frustrated of their only resource,and 
overcome by sea, so contrary to their expectations, en- 
tirely lost courage, and had no thoughts but of re- 
tiring. 

The enemy, to deprive them of all resource, ina 
prevent their escaping, shut the mouth of the gre 
harbour, which was about five hundred paces wide, 
with galleys placed across, and other vessels fixed 
with anchors and iron chains, and at the same time 
made the requisite preparations for battle, in case 
they should have courage to engage again. When ~ 
the Athenians saw easclie: thus hemmed in, the — 
generals and principal officers assembled, in order to , 
deliberate on the present state of affairs. .They were — & 
in absolute want of provisions, owing to~ having 
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forbidden the people of Catana to bring any, in hopes 


_ of being able to retire; and they could not procure 


ve 
ae 


as possible. 


any from other places, unless they were masters of 
the sea. 
_ fight. With this view they determined to leave their 


This made them resolve to venture a sea- 


old camp and their walls, which extended to the 
temple of Hercules; and to intrench themselves on 
the shore, near their ships, in the smallest compass 
Their design was, to leave some forces in 


_ that place to guard their baggage and the sick; and 
____ to fight with the rest on board all the ships they had 





remaining. They intended to retire to Catana, in 
-case they should be victorious; otherwise to set 
fire to their ships, and to march by land to the near- 


est city belonging to their allies. 
__ This resolution being taken, Nicias immediately 


filled a hundred and ten galleys (the others having 


____ lost their oars,) with the flower of his infantry ; and 





es 


drew up the rest of the forces, particularly the bow- 
men, in order of battle on the shore. As the Athe- 
nians dreaded very much the beaks of the Syracusan 


: _ gallies, Nicias had provided harping-irons to grapple 
_ them, in order to break the force of the blow, and to 


= 


come immediately to close fight, as on shore. 


But the 
_ enemy perceiving this, covered the prows and upper 


| part of their galleys with leather, to prevent their 


being so easily laid hold of. The commanders on 


e. both sides had employed all their rhetoric to ani- 
mate their men, and none could ever have been 
_ prompted ‘from stronger motives; for the battle 


Ps 


_which was going to be fought, was to determine, not 


i 3 only their lives and liberties, but also the fate of their 
country. 
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The battle was very obstinate and bloody. The 
Athenians, being arrived at the mouth of the port, 
easily took those ships which defended the entrance 


of it; but, when they attempted to break the chains | 
_ of the rest to widen the passage, the enemy came 
up from all quarters. 


As near two hundred galleys 
came rushing on each side, towards one narrow place, 


_ there must necessarily be great confusion; and the 


_ yessels could not easily advance forward, or retire, 
-- nor turn about to renew the attack. The beaks of 


the galleys, for this reason, did very little execution ; 


but there were very furious and frequent discharges. 
‘The Athenians were overwhelmed with a shower of 
stones, which always did execution, from what place 
soever they were thrown; whereas they defended 
themselves only by shooting darts and arrows, which, 


by the motion of the ships, from the agitation of the 


sea, could not be well aimed, and by that means the 
' greatest part of them did little execution. Ariston 
the pilot had given the Syracusans this, counsel. 
These discharges being over, the heavy-armed sol- 


- diersattempted to enter the enemy’s ships, in order 


to fight hand to hand: and it often happened, that 
whilst they were climbing up one side, their own ships | 


would he grappled to one, which occasioned great 
perplexity and confusion. Farther, the noise of the 


_ ships that dashed one against the other, together with 


the different cries of the victors and vanquished, pre- 
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vented the orders of the officers frombeingheard. ‘The 
Athenians wanted to force a passage, whatever might 
be the consequence, to secure their return into their 


own country; and this the enemy employed their 
utmost efforts to prevent, in order that they might 
gain a more complete and more glorious victory. 
The two land armies, which were drawn up on the. 


highest part of the shore, and the inhabitants of the 


city who were there, ran to the walls; whilst the — 


rest, kneeling in the temples, were imploring Heaven 


to give success to their citizens: all these saw clearly, — 


because of their little distance from the fleets, every _ 


thing that passed; and contemplated the battle as 
from an amphitheatre, but not without great anxiety 
and terror. Attentive to, and shuddering at every 
movement, and the several changes which happened, 


they discovered the interest they took in the battle, — 
by their fears, their hopes, their grief, their joy, by . 


different cries and different gestures ; stretching out 
their hands, sometimes towards the combatants to 
animate them, and at other times towards heaven to 
implore the succour and protection of the gods. At 
last, the Athenian fleet, after sustaining a long battle 
and a vigorous resistance, was put to flight, and 
driven against the shore. The Syracusans, wha 
were spectators of this victory, conveyed to the 
whole city by an universal shout, the news of it. 


The victors, now masters of the sea, and sailing with - 


a favourable wind towards Syracuse, erected a tro 
phy; whilst the Athenians, quite dejected and over 
powered, did not so much as request that their dead 


soldiers might be delivered to them, in order to pay 


the last sad duty to their remains. __ 3 

There now remained but two causes for them to 
choose; either to attempt the passage a second time, 
for which they had ships and soldiers sufficient, or to 
abandon their fleet to the enemy, and retire by land. 


Demosthenes proposed the former; but the sailors, 


in the deepest affliction, refused to obey, fully per- 
suaded that it would be impossible for them to sustain 
a second engagement. The second method was 
therefore resolved upon, and accordingly they pre- 
pared to set out in the night, to conceal the march of 
their army from the enemy. - 

But Hermocrates, who suspected their design, was 








very sensible that it was of the utmost importance 
not to suffer so great a body of forces to escape; 
since they otherwise might fortify themselves in some 
corner of the island, and renew the war. The Syra- 
cusans weré at that time in the midst of their festivity 
and rejoicings ; and thinking of nothing but how 
they might best divert themselves, after the toils they 
had sustained in fight. They were then solemnizing 
the festival of Hercules, which happened on that 
very day. ‘To desire the Syracusans to take up 
arms again, in order to pursue the enemy ; and to 
attempt to draw them from their diversions either by 


for which reason another expedient was employed. 





force or persuasion, would have been to no purpose — 


Hermocrates sent out a few horsemen, who were to — 
pass for the friends of the Athenians, and ordered 


it 
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_ day-light ; for the Syracusans lie in ambush for him, 
and have seized on the passes.” This false advice 
stopped Nicias at once; and he did not even set 
out the next day, in order that the soldiers might 
have more time, to prepare for their departure, and 
carry off whatever might be necessary for their sub- 
sistence, and abandon the rest. 
The enemy had time ehough for seizing the avenues. 
_ The next morning early they possessed themselves 
of the most difficult passes, fortified those places where 
the rivers were fordable, broke down the bridges, 
and spread detachments of horse up and down the 
plain; so that there was not one place through which 
_ the Athenians could pass without fighting. They 
set out upon their march the third day after the bat- 
_ tle, with design to retire to Catana. The whole 
_- army was in inexpressible consternation, at the sight 
: of the dead or dying; some of whom were left ex- 
posed to wild beasts, and the rest to the cruelty of 

the enemy. The sick and wounded conjured them 
with tears to take them along with the army, and 
held by their clothes when they were going; or else, 
_ dragging themselves along, followed them as far as 
_ their strength would permit ; and, when this failed, 
__ they had recourse to tears, sighs, and imprecations ; 
and sending up towards heaven plaintive and dying 
a groans, they called upon the gods as well as men to 
_ avenge their cruelty, whilstevery place echoed with 
_ lamentations. 

_ The whole army was in a condition as deplorable. 
All were seized with the deepest melancholy. They 
__were inwardly tortured with rage and anguish, when 
_ they represented to themselves the greatness from 
_ which they had fallen, the extreme misery to which 
they were reduced, and the still greater evils which 
_ they foresaw it would be impossible for them to 
escape. They could not bear the comparison, for 
ever present in their thoughts, of the triumphant 
state in which they left Athens, in the midst of the 
_ good wishes and acclamations of the people; with 
_ the ignominy of their retreat, aggravated by the cries 
and imprecations of their relations and fellow-citi- 
pzeus. .. 
But the most melancholy part of the spectacle, and 
that which most deserved compassion, was Nicias. 
_ Dejected and worn out by a tedious illness; deprived 
of the most necessary things, at a time when his age 
.and infirmities required them most ; pierced, not only 
_ with his private grief, but still more with that of 
_ others, which preyed upon his heart; this great man, 
superior to all his misfortunes, thought of nothing but 
how he might best comfort his soldiers, and revive 
their ciurage. He ran up and down in all places, 
rying aloud, that matters were not -yet desperate, 

ind that other armies had escaped from greater dan- 
ss rs; that they ought not to accuse themselves, or 
grieve immoderately, for misfortunes which they had 
t occasioned ; that if they had offended some god, 
vecgeance must be satiated by this time; that 
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the van-guard, commanded by Nicias, went forward 


in good order; but above half the rear-guard, with 
Demosthenes at- their head, quitted the miain body, 
and lost their way. On the next day the Syracusans, 
who, on the report of their retreat, had marched 
with extraordinary diligence, came up with him about 
noon; and having surrounded him with their horse, _ 
they drove him into a narrow place enclosed with a 
wall, where his soldiers fought like lions. . Perceiving, 
at the close of the day, that they were oppressed with ~ 
fatigue and covered with wounds, they gave the 
islanders leave to retire, which some of them accepted ; 
and afterwards spared the lives of the rest, wko sur- 
rendered at discretion with Demosthenes, after ha- 
that they should not be put to 
death, nor sentenced to perpetual imprisonment. 
About -six thousand soldiers surrendered on these 
conditions. : 
Nicias arrived on the same evening at the river 
Erineus, and passing it, encamped on a mountain, 
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0 cry aloud; “Tell Nicias not to retire till ! fortune, after having so long favoured the encmy, ‘g 
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would at last be tired of persecuting them ; that their 
bravery and their numbers made them still formidable, 
(being near forty thousand strong ;) that no cityin 
Sicily would be able to withstand them, nor prevent = 
their settling wheresoever they might think proper; | 
that they had no more to do, but take care severally 
of themselves, and march in good order; that bya 
prudent and cotfrageous retreat, which was now | 
become their only resourcé, they would not only save 
themselves, but also their country, and enable itto 
recover its former grandeur. pee 
The army marched in two bodies, both drawn upin 
the form ofa phalanx; the first being commanded by 
Nicias, and the second by Demosthenes, with the oe 
baggage in the centre. Being come to the river | 
Anapis, they forced the passage, and afterwards were 
attacked by all the enemy’s cavalry, as well as archers, = 
who discharged pepetually upon them. They were 
annoyed in this manner during several days’ march; 
every one of the passes being guarded, and the Athe- 
nians being obliged to dispute. every inch of their 
way. ‘The enemy were unwilling to hazard a battle 
against an army which despair alone might render 
invincible; and the instant the Athenians gave the 8 
Syracusans battle, the latter retired; but whenever 
the former proceeded on their march, they advanced - vee 
and charged them in their rear. ae ag 
Demosthenes and Nicias, seeing the miserable con- Ag 
dition to which the troops were reduced, being in Ne 
extreme want of provisions, and great numbers of 
them wounded, judged it advisable to retire towards 
the sea, by a quite contrary way to that in which they ve 
then marched, and to make directly for Camarinaand 
Gela, instead of proceeding to Catana, as they first es 
intended. They set out in the night, after lightinga | 
great number of fires. The retreat was madein 
great confusion and disorder, as generally happens to 
great armies during the gloomy horrors of the night, a 
especially when the enemy is not far off. However, % 
Ss 






“where the enemy came up with him the next day, 
and summoned. him to surrender at discretion, as 
~ Demosthenes had done. Nicias could not persuade 
himself at first, that what they told him concerning 
_ that ‘general was true, and therefore desired leave to 
send some horse for information. These returning 
with the news that Demosthenes had really surren- 
_ dered in that manner, Nicias offered to pay the ex- 
penses of the war, upon condition that they would 
permit him to leave the country with his forces, and 
_ to give as many Athenians for hostages as he should 
__ be obliged to pay talents. But the enemy rejected 

_ the proposal with disdain and insolence, and renewed 
_ the attack. Nicias, though in absolute want of every 
_ thing, nevertheless sustained the charge the whole 





ae night, and marched towards the river Asinarus. 
_.__ When they had got to the banks of it, the Syracusans 
coming up with them, drove the most of them into 
=~ _ the stream; the rest having already plunged volun- 
__ tarily into it to quench their thirst. .Here the great- 


aoe and most bloody carnage was made, the poor 
‘ > wretches being butchered without the least pity as 
wa they were drinking. Nicias, finding all lost, and 
a unable to bear this dismal spectacle, surrendered at 
~~ discretion, upon condition, that Gylippus should dis- 
- continue the fight, and spare the rest of his army. A 
- great number were killed, and more taken prisoners, 
so that all Sicily was filled with them. *The Athe- 
-nians seem to have been displeased with their general 
ee surrendering in this manner at discretion; and 
for this reason his name was omitted in a public 
monument, on which were engraved the names of 
those commanders who lost their lives in fighting for 
_ their country. 
_ The victors adorned, with the arms taken from the 
: prisoners, the finest and largest trees on the banks of 
_ the river, and made a kind of trophies of those trees; 
-and crowning themselves with chaplets of flowers, 
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dressing their horses in the richest caparisons, and 
cropping the manes of those of their enemies, they 
: entered triumphantly into Syracuse, after having 


happily terminated the most considerable war in 
- which they had ever been engaged with the Greeks; 
_and having won, by their strength and valour, a most 
_ signal and complete victory, ‘The next day a council 
was held, to deliberate on what was to be done with 
the prisoners. Diocles, one of the leaders of the great- 
est authority among the people, proposed, that all the 
Athenians who were born of free parents, and all 
| such Sicilians as had joined with them. should be 
___ imprisoned in the quarries, and only two measures of 
: flour, and one of water, given them daily ; that the 
slaves and_-all the allies should be publicly sold; 
and that the two Athenian generals should be first 
scourged with rods, and afterwards put to death. 
"This last article was exceedingly disliked by all 
wise and moderate Syracusans. Hermocrates, famous 
for his probity and justice, attempted to make some 
remonstrances to the people, but they would not hear 
him; and the shouts which echoed on all sides, pre- 
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stant an anclcn man, eeneribis for he great age 2 
and gravity, who in this war had lost two sons, the | 
only heirs to his name and estate, made his servants — 
carry him to the tribunal, and the instant he appeared — a 
a profound silence ensued: “ You here behold,” says 
he, “an unfortunate father, who ha’ felt, more than _ 
any other Syracusan, the fatal effects of this war, by — 
the death of two sons, who formed all the consolation, 
I cannot 
indeed forbear admiring their courage and felicity, in 
sacrificing, to their country’s welfare, a life of which — 
they would one day have been deprived by the com- 
mon course of nature: but then 1 cannot but be 
strongly affected with the cruel wound which their — 
death has made in my heart; nor forbear hating and 
detesting the Athenians, the authors of this unhappy — 
war, as the murderers of my children. But, howéver, — 
Il cannot conceal one circumstance, which is, that I 
am less sensible to my private affliction, than to the — 
honour of my country ; which | see ready to expose © 
itself to eternal infamy, by the barbarous advice now 
given you. The Athenians indeed merit the worst 
treatment, and every kind of punishment that can 
be inflicted on them, for so unjustly declaring war — 
against us; but have not the gods, the just avengers — 
of crimes, punished them and revenged us sufficiently ? 
When their generals laid down their arms and sur. 
rendered, did they not do this in the hope of having — 
their lives spared? And, if we put them to death, 
will it be possible for us to avoid the just reproach, of 
having violated the law of nations, and dishonoured | 
our victory by the most barbarous cruelty? What! 
will you suffer your glory to be thus sullied in the face 
of the whole world; and have it said, that a nation, . 
who first dedicated a temple in their city to Cle-— 
mency, found’ not any in yours? Surely victories and 
triumphs do not give immortal glory to a city; but | 
the exercise of mercy towards a vanquished enemy, — = 
the practice of moderation in the greatest prosperity, 
and the fear of offending the gods by a haughty and 
insolent pride. You doubtless have not forgotten — 
that this Nicias, whose fate you are going to pro- 
nounce, was the very man who pleaded your cause in ~ 
the assembly of the Athenians; and employed all his 
credit, and the whole power of his eloquence, to — 
dissuade his country from embarking in this war. 
Should you therefore pronounce sentence of desire +4 
on this worthy general, would it be a just reward for 
the zeal he showed for your interest? With regard ~ 
to myself, death would be less grievous to me, than 
the sight of such horrid injustice, committed by my 
countrymen and fellow-citizens.” 
The people seemed moved to compassion at this 
speech, especially as, when this venerable old man _ 
first ascended the tribunal, they expected to hearhim — 
cry aloud for vengeance on those who had brought” 4 
all his calamities upon him, instead of suing for their 4 





pardon. But the enemies of the Athenians gS | 
expatiated, with vehemence, on the unheard-of cruel- — 
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bihers. republic. had beara on ae || the Sicilians, who were extremely fond of then , so_ 
belonging to their enemies, and even to their || that when they returned to their own country, they — 
acient allies; the inveteracy which their command- || went and saluted that poet as their deliverer; and 
Ts. had shown against Syracuse, and the evils they || informed him of the admirable effect wrought in their 
ould have made it suffer had they been victorious; || favour by his verses. Bi: 
he afflictions and groans of infinite numbers of Syra- * The news of the defeat being carried to ‘atone ae 
cusans, bewailing the death of their children and || the citizens would not believe it at first; and were 
near relations, whose manes could be appeased in no || so far from giving credit to it, that they sentenced 
other way than by the blood of their murderers: on || that man to death who first published it. But when 
- these representations, the people returned to their || it was confirmed, all the Athenians were seized with = 
- sanguinary resolution, and followed Diocles’s advice || the utmost consternation; and, as if themselves had | 
~ in every respect. Gylippus used his utmost endea- || not decreed the war, they vented their rage and re- 
% vours, but in vain, to have Nicias and Demosthenes || sentment against the orators who had promoted the — 
- given up to him, (especially as he had taken them,) || enterprise, as well as against the soothsayers, who, 
Sin order to carry them to Lacede#mon. But his de- || by their oracles or fictitious prodigies, had flattered — “3 
mand was rejected with haughty scorn, and the two || them with hopes of success. They had never been 
generals were put to death. reduced to so deplorable a condition as at present, 
_ All wise and moderate men could not forbear shed- || having neither horse, foot, money, galleys, nor mari- 
_ ding tears, at the tragical fate of these two illustrious || ners; in a word, they were in the deepest peel 
_ personages ; and particularly for Nicias, who, of all || expecting every: ‘moment that the enemy, elate with — 
_ men of his time, seemed least to merit so ignominious || so great a victory, and strengthened by the revolt of 
_ and untimely an end. When people recollected the || the allies, would come and invade Athens, both by 
_ speeches and remonstrances he had made, to pre- || sea and land, with all the forces of Peloponnesus. _ 
vent this war; and, on the other side, when they || €icero had reason to observe,* speaking of the battles 
_ considered how high a regard he had always retained || in the harbour of Syracuse, “that it was there that 
_ for things relating to religion; the greatest part of || the troops of Athens, as well as their galleys, were 
_ them were tempted to exclaim against Providence, || ruined and sunk; aad that, in this harbour, the | 
when they saw a man, who had ever shown the high- || power and glory ck the Athenians were miserably ve 
est reverence for the gods, .and had always exerted || shipwrecked.” a, 
himself to the utmost for their honour and worship, The Athenians, however, did not suffer themselves — 
_ so ill rewarded by them, and meeting with no better || to be wholly dejected; and resumed courage. They 
__ fate than the most abandoned wretches. But it is no || now resolved to raise money on all sides, and to im- 
_ wonder that the calamities of good men should inspire |; port timber for building ships, in order to awe the 
é the heathens with such thoughts, and make them || allies. and particularly the inhabitants of the island of 
murmur and despond; since they did not know the || Eubcea. They retrenched all superfluous expenses, and» 
holiness of the Divine Being, nor the’ corruption of || established a new council of ancient men, who were 
human nature. to weigh and examine all affairs before they should be 
The prisoners were shut up in the quarries; (the || proposed to the people. In fine, they omitted nothing 
a4 public prisons of Syracuse ;) where. crowded one upon || which might be of service in the present conjuncture: 
another, they suffered incredible torments for eight || the alarm in which they were, and their common 
months: exposed to the inclemencies of the weather ; danger, obliging every individual to be attentive to = 
. scorched in the day-time by the burning rays of the || the necessities of the state. and docile to all advice 
sun, or frozen in the night by the colds of autumn; || that might promote its interests. aa 
poisoned by the stench of their own excrements, by 
the carcasses of those who died of their wounds and CHAPTER II 
of sickness ; in fine, worn out by hunger and thirst ; ; a 
Boor the daily allowance to each was but a small mea- || SECT. J. Consequences of the defeat of the Athemans 
sure of water, and two of meal. Those who were mm Sicily. Revolt of the alles. Alcibiades grows 
taken out of this place two months after, in order to into great power with Tissaphernes. ; 
be sold as slaves, (many of whom were citizens who 
had cencealed their condition,) found a Jess rigorous NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH YEARS OF THE WAR. 
-fate. Their wisdom, their patience, and a certain bs 
_ air of probity and modesty, were of great advantage Tue defeat of the Athenians before Syracuse ¥ was 
o them; for they were either soon restored to their || the cause of great movements throughout all Greece. 
berty, or met with the kindest and most generous || The states, who had not yet joined either side, and 
eatment from their masters. Several of them even || waited to be determined by the event, resolved to— 
ed the good usage they met with to Euripides, || declare against them. ‘The allies of the Lacedemo- 
finest scenes of whose tragedies they repeated to || nians believed, that the time was come to duiver on 
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aide pram; opes illius civitatis mets comminuta, depres- 





them for ever from the expenses of a war which lay 


very heavy upon them, by the speedy and final ruin 
of Athens. hose of the Athenians, who followed 
them only out of constraint, seeing no appearance of 
__ any fature resource for that republic, after the dread- 
ful blow it had received, thought it best to take ad- 
_ vantage of so favourable a conjuncture for throwing 
off the yoke of dependence, and resuming their li- 
_ berty. Dispositions of this kind inspired the Lace- 
_ demonians with great views, which were supported 
by the hopes they had conceived, that their Sicilian 
allies would join them in the spring with a naval 

_ army, augmented by the ruin of the Athenian fleet. 
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aie, » In fact, the people of Eubcea, Chios, and Lesbos, 


_ with several others, gave the Lacedemonians to un- 

_ derstand, that they were ready to quit the party of 
the Athenians, if they would take them under their 
protection. At the same time came deputies from 
_. Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus. The first was go- 
__vernor of Lydia and Ionia, the other of the Helles- 


pont. Those viceroys of Darius wanted neither ap- 


plication nor zeal for the interest of their master. | 


_.  Tissaphernes, promising to furnish the Lacedemo- 
___ nians with all the necessary expenses for their troops, 
_ pressed them to arm directly, and to join him; be- 
cause the Athenian fleet prevented him from levying 
_ the usual contributions in his province; and had put 
it out of his power to remit those of the preceding 
__ years to theking. He hoped besides, with that pow- 
erful aid, to get into his hands with more ease a cer- 
tain nobleman who had revolted in Caria, and whom 
$ he had the king’s orders to send to him dead or alive. 
sh “ This was Amorges, a bastard of Pisuthnes. Phar- 
nabasus at the same time demanded ships to draw 
off the cities of the Hellespont from their subjection 
tothe Athenians ; who prevented him also from levy- 

_ ing the tributes of his government. 
The Lacedemonians thought proper to begin by 
; satisfying Tissaphernes; and the influence of Alci- 
-,  biades contributed.very much to taking that resolu- 
tion. He embarked with Chalcideus for Chios, 
which took up arms upon their arrival, and declared 
_ for the Lacedemonians. Upon the news of this re- 
volt, the Athenians resolved to take the * thousand 
talents out of the treasury, which had been deposited 
there from the beginning of the war, after having re- 
_ pealed the decree which prohibited it. Miletus also 
revolted soon after. Tissaphernes, having joined his 
troops with those of Sparta, attacked and took the 
city of Iasus, in which ° Amorges had shut himself 
up, who was taken alive and sent into Persia. That 
governor gave a month’s pay to the whole army, at 
a drachma } per day to each soldier, observing that 
he had orders to give them onty half that sum for the 

future. 

4 It was at this time that Chalcidzeus made a treaty 
with Tissaphernes in the name of the Lacedemo- 








all the country which had been subject to the king or é 


his predecessors, should remain in his hands. It was 


renewed some time after by Theramenes, another 
general of the Lacedzmonians, with some small al-_ 


terations.. But when this treaty caine to be examin- 


ed at Sparta, it was found, that too great concessions . 


had been made to the king of Persia, in giving up 
all the places held by himself or his ancestors; as 


this was to make him master of the greatest part of 


Greece, of Thessaly, Locris, and tle whole country 
as far as Beeotia, without mentioning the Islands ; 
from whence the Lacedemonians would appear ra- 
ther to have enslaved Greece, than re-established its 
liberty. It was therefore necessary to make farther 


ps 


alterations in it, with which Tissaphernes and the 


other governors made great difficulties to comply. 
A new treaty was however concluded, as we shall 
see in the sequel. 

In the mean time several cities of Jonia declared 
for Lacedemon, to which Alcibiades contributed 
very much. °® Agis, who was already his enemy in 
consequence of an injury received from him, could 


not endure the glory he had acquired; for nothing | 


was'done without the advice of Alcibiades, and it 
was generally said, that the success of all enterprises 
was owing to him. 
tious of the Spartans, from the same sentiments of 
jealousy, looked upon him with an evil eye, and at 


length, by their intrigues, obliged the principal ma- 
gistrates to send orders into lonia for putting him to — 
Alcibiades being secretly apprized of .this 
order, did not discontinue his services to the Lace-— 
dzmonians, but kept himself so well upon his guard, - 


death. 


that he avoided all the snares which were laid for 
him. 

For his better security he threw himself into the 
protection of Tissaphernes, { the great king’s gover- 
nor at Sardis, and was not long without seeing him- 


self in the highest degree of credit and authority in — 


the court of the Barbarian. For this Persian, who 


The most powerful and ambi- 


was full of fraud and artifice, a great friend to knaves 


and bad men, and who-set no value upon simplicity 
and integrity, infinitely admired the versatility 
of Alcibiades, the ease with which he assumed all 
kind of manners and characters, and his great ability 
in the conduct of affairs. And indeed there was no 


heart so hard, or temper so untractable, as to hold _ 


out against the graces and charms of his conversation 
and intimacy. Even those who feared and envied 
him most, enchanted in a manner by his affable air 
and engaging behaviour, could not dissemble the in- 


finite satisfaction they felt in seeing and conversing 


with him. 
‘Tissaphernes, therefore, though otherwise ver 


haughty and brutal, and the man who of all the Per- 


sians most hated the Greeks, was so much taken wth 


the complaisance and insinuations of Alcibiades, that | 





- aians, of which one of the principal articles was, that 
ae 5 Thacyd. |. viii. p. 555—558. 
¢ Ibid. p. 568. 4 Idem, p. 561—571, 572—576. 
* [bid. p.577—579. Plut. in Alcib. p. 204. Diod. p. 164, 165. 








he gave himself wholly up to him, and flattered him 


* About $860,000. 
t+ About fourteen cents. 
tA. M. 3593. Before J. C. 411. 











more than he was flattered by him; insomuch that 
he gave the name of Alcibiades to the finest and most 
__ delightful of his gardens, as well from the abundance 
of its fountains and canals, and the verdure of its 
groves, as the surprising beduty of its retreats and 
solitudes, which art and nature seemed to vie with 
each other in embellishing, and wherein a more than 
- royal magnificence was displayed. ~ 3 
Alcibiades, finding there was no longer any safety 
_ for him in the party of the Spartans, and always ap- 
_ prehending the resentment of Agis, began to do them 
ill offices with Tissaphernes, to prevent his aiding 
them with all his forces, and ruining the Athenians 
- entirely. He had no difficulty in bringing the Per- 
sian into his views, which were conformable to his 
master’s interests, and to the orders he had received 
from him. For ever since the famous treaty con- 
-- cluded under Cimon, the kings of Persia, not daring 
_ to attack the Greeks with open force, took other 
measures to ruin them. They endeavoured covertly 
to excite divisions amongst them, and to foment trou- 
bles by considerable sums of money, which they 
found means to convey sometimes to Athens, and 
sometimes to Sparta. ‘They applied themselves so 
successfully to keep up a balance of power between 
those two republics, that the one could never en- 
- tirely reduce the other. They granted them only 
-slight aids, that could effect nothing decisive, in or- 
der to undermine them insensibly, and cxhaust both 
parties gradually, by weakening them by the means 
of one another. ES 
It is in this kind of conduct, that policy makes the 
ability of ministers consist; who, from the recess of 
their cabinets, without noise or commotion, without 
any great expenses, or setting numerous armies on 
_ foot, succeed in weakening the states whose power 
- gives them umbrage, either by sowing domestic di- 
- visions among them, or by promoting the jealousy 
of their neighbours, in order to set them at variance 
_ with each other. 
We must confess, however, that this kind of policy 
_ gives us no very favourable idea of the kings of Persia. 
- To reduce themselves, powerful as they were, to 
such mean, covert, and indirect measures, was to 
confess their weakness, and their inability, as they 
believed, to attack their enemies with open force, 
and to reduce them by honourable means. Besides, 
is it consistent with justice to employ such methods 
towards states, against whom there is no foundation 
of complaint, who live in peace under the faith of 
treaties, and whose sole crime is the apprehension of 
_ their being one day in a condition to do hurt? Is it 
_ tawful by secret bribes to lay snares for the fidelity 
of subjects, and to be the accomplice of their trea- 
_ sons, by putting arms into their hands against their 
native country ? : 
_ What glory and renown would not the kings of 
_ Persia have acquired, if; content with the vast and 
rich dominions which Providence had given them, 
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they had employed their good offices, power, and 
_ €ver treasures, to reconcile the neighbouring states | 
Sea 3 . ; ~ 









with each other; to remove their jealousies, to pre- 
vent injustice and oppression ; and if, feared and ho- 
noured by them all, they had made themselves the 


397 — 0s 


mediators of their differences, the security of their | 


peace, and the guarantee of their treaties? Can 
any conquest, however great, be compared with such 


glory ? 
no thought but of preventing the Greeks from being 


in a condition to attack the Persians, their common 


enemy. He therefore entered freely into the views 
of Alcibiades, and, at the same time that he declared 
himself openly for the Lacedemonians, did not fail 


toassist the Athenians underhandedly, and by a thou- : 


sand secret methods; deferring the payment of the 
Lacedemonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of the 
Phoenician ships, of which he had long kept them in 
hopes. 


ties. The Athenians, who had sadly experienced 
the effects of having drawn his anger upon them, 


were not now to repent their passing sentence of 
Alcibiades also, on his — 


condemnation upon him. 
side, extremely sorry to see the Athenians in so 


mournful a situation, began to fear that if the city 


of Athens were to be entirely ruined, he might fall 


into the hands of the Spartans, who mortally hated — 


him. 


SECT. II. The return of Alcibiades to Athens negocr- 


ated upon condition of establishing the aristocratical, 
in the room of the democratical government. 


NUANS» 


Tue Athenians were intent upon nothing so much — 


as Samos,’ where they had all their forces. From 
thence with their fleet they reduced all the cities 
under their obedience, that had abandoned them, 
kept the rest in their duty, and found themselves 
still in a condition to make head against their ene- 
mies, over whom they had obtained several advan- 
tages. But they were afraid of Tissaphernes, and 
the hundred and fifty Phoenician ships which he 
hourly expected; and rightly perceived, that if so 
powerful a fleet should join the enemy, there was no 
longer any safety for their city. Alcibiades, who 


was well informed of all that passed among the Athe- 
; nians, sent secretly to the principal of them at Sa- 


mos, to sound their sentiments, and to let them 
know, that he was not averse to returning to Athens. 
provided the administration of the republic were put 
into the hands of the great and powerful,-and not 
left to the populace, who had expelled him. Some 
of the principal officers went from Samos, with de- 
sign to concert with him the proper measures for 


the success of that undertaking. He promised to: 





f Thucyd. 1. viii. p. 579—587.  Plut. in Alcib. p. 204—206. 


Tissaphernes acted upon other principles, and had , a 


He omitted no occasion of giving Alcibiades 
new marks of his friendship and esteem, which ren- 
dered that general equally considerable to both par- 


Tissae 
phernes concludes a new treaty with the Lacedemo- 
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_ procure the Athenians not only the favour of Tissa- 
___phernes, but of the king himself, upon condition they 
_ would abolish the democracy or popular government ; 
__ because the king would place more confidence in the 
_ engagements of the nobility, than in those of the in- 

constant and capricious multitude. 

__ The deputies lent a willing ear to these proposals, 
_ and conceived great hopes of exonerating them- 
selves from part of the public impositions, because, as 
they were the richest of the people, the burden lay 
heaviest upon them; and of making their country 
triumph after having possessed themselves of the go- 
vernment. At their return, they began by bringing 
over such as were most proper to share in their de- 
sign; after which they caused a report to be spread 
amongst the troops, that the king was inclined to de- 
_ Clare in favour of the Athenians, and to pay the army, 
upon condition that Alcibiades were reinstated, and 
the popular government abolished. That proposal 
_ surprised the soldiers, and was generally rejected at 
first; but the charm of gain, and the hope of change 
___to their advantage, soon softened what was harsh and 
- offensive in it, and evén made them ardently desire 
the recall of Alcibiades. 
__ Phrynicus, one of their generals, rightly judging 
that Alcibiades cared as little for an oligarchy as he 
_. did for the democracy, and that, in decrying the peo- 
__ ple’s conduct, he had no other view than to acquire 
the favour and confidence of the nobility for his own 
_ re-establishment, had the boldness to oppose the re- 
_ solutions which were about to take place. He repre- 
_ sented, that the change they meditated might very 
probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the state ; 
_, that it was very unlikely that the king of Persia would 
_ prefer the alliance of the Athenians to that of the 
_ Spartans, which was so much more advantageous to 
him; that this change would not retain the allies in 
their duty, nor bring over those who had renounced 
__ it, as they would persist in preferring their liberty ; 
that the government of a small number of rich and 
- powerful persons would not be more favourable to 
- either the citizens or allies than that of the people, 
_ because ambition was the great cause of all misfor- 
tunes in a republic, and the rich were the sole pro- 
- moters of all troubles for aggrandizing themselves ; 
that a state suffered more oppressions and violences 
under the rule of the nobility than under that of the 
people, whose authority kept the former within due 
bounds, and was the asylum of such as they desired 
_ to oppress; that the allies were too well acquainted 
__ with these truths from their own experience, to want 
any lessons upon the subject. . 

These remonstrances, wise as they were, had no 
effect. Pisander was sent to Athens with some of 
the same faction, to propose the return of Alcibiades, 
an alliance with Tissaphernes, and the abolition of 
the democracy. They represented, that by changing 
the government, and recalling Alcibiades, Athens 
“might obtain a powerful aid from the king of Persia, 

which would be a certain means to trinmph over 
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| Sparta. Upon this proposal great numbers exclaimed 


against it, and especially the enemies of Alcibiades. _ 





Cs 


They alleged, amongst other reasons, the impreca-— 
tions pronounced by the priests, and all the other 
ministers of religion, dgainst him, and even against — 
such as should propose to recall him. But Pisander, 
advancing into the midst of the assembly, demanded, 


whether they knew any other means to save the re- — 


public in the deplorable condition to which it was 


reduced: and as it was admitted there was none, he 


added, that the preservation of the state was the 


question, and not the authority of the laws, which — 


might be provided for in the sequel; but at present 


there was no other method for the attainment of the 
Though 


king’s friendship and that of 'Tissaphernes. 
this change was very offensive to the people, they 
gave their consent to it at length, with the hope of 
re-establishing the democracy hereafter, as Pisander 
had promised; and they decreed that he should go_ 
with ten more deputies to treat with Alcibiades and 





Tissaphernes, and that in the mean time Phrynicus - 


should be recalled, and another general appointed to 
command the fleet in his stead. 

The deputies did not find Tissaphernes in so good 
a disposition as they had been made to hope. He 
was afraid of the Lacedemonians, but was unwilling 
to render the Athenians too powerful. 
policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the two 
parties always at war, in order to weaken and con- 
sume them by each other. 


difficulties. He demanded at first, that the Atheni- 


It was his — 


He therefore made great ey. 


ans should abandon all Jonia to him, and afterwards — 


insisted upon their adding the neighbouring islands. 


Those demands being complied with, he further re- — 
quired, in a third interview, permission to fit outa — 


fleet, and to cruise in the Grecian seas ; which had 

been expressly provided against in the celebrated 

treaty concluded with Artaxerxes. The deputies — 
thereupon broke up the conferences with indignation, 

and perceived that Alcibiades had imposed upon — 
them. 

Tissaphernes, without loss of time, concluded a 
new treaty with the Lacedemonians; in which, what 
had displeased in the two preceding treaties was. re- 
trenched. The article, which yielded to Persia the 
countries in general, that had been in the actual pos- 
session of the reigning king Darius or his predeces- _ 
sors, was limited to the provinces of Asia. The 
king engaged to defray all expenses of the Lacede- 
monian fleet, im the condition it then was, till the 


arrival of that of Persia; after which they were to | 


support it themselves; unless they should choose 
that the king should pay it, to be reimbursed after 
the conclusion of the war. 
that they should unite their forces, and continue the 
war, or make peace, by common consent. ‘TTissa- 


phernes, to keep his promise, sent for the fleet of — 


Phoenicia. This treaty was made in the eleventh. 


year of Darins. and the twentieth of the Pelopenne- — 


It was further agreed, — 
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. aM: ‘The whole authorit of the Atheman go- 


 vernment having been vested in four hundred persons, 


they make a tyrannical abuse of their power, and are 
depos:d. Alcibiades is recalled. After various acci- 
dents, and several considerable victories, he returns 
in truumph to Athens, and 1s appointed generalissimo. 
He causes the great mysteries to be celebrated, and de- 
parts with the fleet. ‘ 


- FROM THE TWENTY-FIRST TO THE TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR OF 


THE WAR. 


Pisanper, * at his return to Athens, found the 


change he had proposed at his setting out much for- 
_ warded, to which he soon after put the last hand. 


To give a form to this new government, he caused 


- ten commissioners with absolute power to be ap- 


pointed, who were, however, at a certain fixed time, 
to give the people an account of what they had done. 


_ At the expiration of that term, the general assembly 
was summoned, wherein their first resolution was, 
_ that every one should be admitted to make such pro- 


posals as he thought fit, without being liable to any 


accusation of infringing the law, or to any penalty in 
- consequence. 
_ council should be formed, with full power to administer. 

the public affairs, and to elect new magistrates. 


It was afterwards decreed, that a new 


For 
this purpose five presidents were established, who 
nominated a hundred persons, including themselves, 
Each of these chose and associated three more at his 
own pleasure, which made in all four hundred, in 
whom an absolute power was lodged. But to amuse 


the people, and to console them with a shadow of 
“popular government, whilst they instituted a real oli- 
_ garchy, it was said that the four, hundred should call 
‘a council of five thousand citizens, to assist them 


when they should judge it necessary. The council 
and assemblies of the people were held as usual; no- 


- thing was done, however, but by the order of the 
four hundred. 
in this manner of their liberty, which they had en- 


The people of Athens were deprived 


joyed almost a hundred years, after having abolished 
the tyranny of the Pisistratide. 
This decree being passed without opposition, after 


the separation of the assembly, the four hundred, 
armed with daggers, and attended by a hundred and 


twenty young men, whom they made use of when 


any execution required it, entered the senate, and 


compelled the senators to retire, after having paid 
They 
elected new magistrates out of their own body, ob- 


serving the ceremonies usual upon such occasions. 
_ They did not think proper to recall those who were 
banished, lest they should be obliged to authorize the 

return of Alcibiades, of whose uncontroulable spirit 


they were apprehensive, and who would soon have 
made himself master of the people. Abusing their 


power in a tyrannical manner, some they put to 
_ death, others they banished, confiscating their es- 


_ bThucyd. I. viii. p. 590. 594. Pint. in Alcib. v. 205. 
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tates with impunity. All who ventured to oppose 
this change, or even to complain of it, were butch- 
ered upon false pretexts; and those would have met 


with a bad reception, who demanded justice of the 


murderers. The four hundred, soon after their es- 


tablishment, sent ten deputies to Samos, to gain the - 


concurrence of the army. ‘ 


i All that had passed at Athens was already known ~ 


there, and the news had enraged the soldiers to the 
highest degree. 


in their places, of whom Thrasylus and Thrasybulus 
were the principal, and in highest credit. Alcibia- 
des was recalled, and chosen generalissimo by the 
whole army. ‘They were desirous to sail directly for 
the Pirzeus to attack the tyrants. But he opposed 


it, representing that it was necessary he should first 
have an interview with Tissaphernes; and that, as — 


they had chosen him general, they might rely upon 
him for the care of the war. 
for Miletus. 
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They deposed immediately several — 
of their chiefs, whom they suspected, and put others | 
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He set out immediately — 
His principal design was to show him- 
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self to that governor with all the power with which ae x 


he had been invested, and to let him see that he was 


in a condition to do him much good or much harm. 
The consequence of which was, that as he had kept 
the Athenians in awe by Tissaphernes, he now awed — 


Tissaphernes no less by the Athenians; and we shall 


see in the sequel that this interview was not un- 


necessary. 


Alcibiades, upon his return to Samos, found the 3 


army more inflamed than at first. The deputies of 
the four hundred had arrived there during his ab- 


sence, and had endeavoured in vain to justify the 
alteration made at Athens to the soldiery: Their 
discourses, which were often interrupted by tumul- — 
| tuous cries, served only to exasperate them the more, 


and they earnestly demanded to be led against the 
tyrants directly. Alcibiades did not act on this oc- 
casion, as every body else would have done in conse- 
quence of having been raised to so high a dignity by 
the favour of the people; for he did not think him- 
self obliged to an absolute and implicit compliance 
with their inclinations in every thing, though from 


an exile and fugitive, they had made him general of bie 


so great a fleet, and so numerous and formidable an 


army: but, as a statesman and ‘great politician, he 


believed it his duty to oppose the blind fury that 
hurried them on into evident danger, and to prevent 
them from committing a fault which must have been 
attended with utter ruin. 


served the city of Athens. 


For had they sailed 





This wise steadiness pre- | 
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thither at first, the enemy would have made them. ~ es 


selves masters of Jonia, the Hellespont, and all the 
islands, without resistance; whilst the Athenians, by 
carrying the war into their own city, would have ex 
hausted their whole forces against one another. He 
prevented the deputies from being ill-treated, and 
dismissed them; saying, that he did not object to 
the five thousand citizens having the supreme 


'Thucyd 1. viii. p. 595—404. 
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ts sachiovity in the republic, but that it was necessary 
_ to depose the four hundred, and to re-establish the 


-' =. senate. 


-* During these commotions, the Pheenician fleet, 


which the Lacedemonians impatiently expected, 
approached, and news came that it had arrived at 


* Aspendus. ‘Tissaphernes went to meet it; nobody 
being able to divine the true cause of that journey. 


He had sent for that fleet at first to flatter the Lace- 
_ damonians with the hopes of so powerful an aid, and 
‘to put a stop to their progress, by making them wait 
- its arrival. 


It was believed that his journey had the 
same motive, to prevent their doing any thing in his 


absence, and that their soldiers and mariners might 


be disbanded for want of pay. However this might 


_ Athenians. 
complete, which he alleged as the reason for not 
bringing it with him, sufficiently shows that he had 








be, he did not bring the fleet with him, from the 


-. view, no doubt, of keeping the balance equal, which 
was the king of Persia’s interest, and of exhausting 
- both parties by the length of the war. 
___ have been very easy for him to put an end to it by 
the assistance of this additional fleet, as the Lacede- 


For it would 


monians alone were already as strong at sea as the 
His frivolous excuse of its not being 


other motives for his conduct. 
The return of the deputies without success, who 


_~ had been sent to Samos, and the answer of Alcibiades, 
: excited new troubles in the cily, and gave a mortal 
wound to the authority of the four hundred. The 
tumult encreased exceedingly when news was brought 
_ that the enemy, having beaten the flect sent by the 
_. four hundred to the aid of Eubcea, had made them- 


selves masters of the island. Athens was in the 
highest terror and consternation. For neither the 


% defeat in Sicily, nor any other preceding it, were of 
such importance as the loss of this island; 
_ whence the city received considerable supplies, and 


from 


almost all its provisions. If, in the confusion in 
which Athens was, at that time, between two factions, 


the victorious fleet had fallen upon the port, as it 
might have done, the army of Samos would have 
_ been indispensably obliged to have flown to the de- 
fence of their country; and then the republic would 


have had only the city of Athens remaining of all its 
dominions. For the Hellespont, Ionia, and all the 


islands, seeing themselves abandoned, would have 


been reduced to choose a side, and go over to the 
Peloponnesians. But the enemy were not capable of 


- such great designs; and this was not the first time 


that the Lacedemonians had been observed to have 
lost their advantages by their natural slowness and 


3 Bape er sation: 


Athens without delay deposed the four hundred, 
as the authors of all the troubles and divisions under 
which they groaned. Alcibiades was recalled by 
unanimous consent, and earnestly solicited to make 
all possible haste to the assistance of the city. But, 
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judging that if he returned erode to Aisin’ be: 






should owe his recall to the compassion and favour of si 
the people, he resolved to render his return glorious 


and triumphant, and to deserve it by some consider- _ 
For this purpose,{ leaving Samos with — 


able exploit. 
a small number of ships, he cruised about the islands’ 


of Cos and Cnidos; and having learnt that Mindarus, ia 


the Spartan admiral, was sailing towards the Helles- 
pont with his whole fleet, and that the Athenians 


were in pursuit of him, he steered that way with the _ 
utmost diligence to support them, and arrived hap- — 


pily with his eighteen vessels, at the time that the 
fleets were engaged near Abydos in a battle, which 


lasted till night, without any advantage on either — 
His arrival gave the Spartans new courage at 


side. 
first, who believed him still their friend, and dispirit- 
ed the Athenians. 
Athenian flag in the admiral’s galley, fell upon the 
Lacedzemonians, who were the strongest, and were 
vigorously pursuing the Athenians; put them to 
flight; drove them ashore; and, animated by his suc- 
cess, sunk their vessels, and made a great slaughter 
of the soldiers, who had thrown themselves into the 
sea to save themselves by swimming; though Phar- 
nabasus spared no pains to assist them, and had ad- 


But Alcibiades, hanging out the — 


vanced at the head of his troops,to the coast, to— 


favour their flight, and to save their ships. 

Athenians, after having taken thirty of their galleys, 

and retaken those they had lost, erected a trophy. 
Alcibiades,{ vain of his success, had the ambition 


to desire to appear before Tissaphernes in this tri- 
umphant equipage, and to make him rich presents, — 


as well in his own, as in the name of the people of 
Athens. He went to him therefore with a magnifi- 


cent retinue, worthy of the general of the Athenians. — 


But he did not meet with the favourable reception 
he expected. 
accused by the Lacedamonians, and feared that the 
king would punish him at length for not having exe- 


cuted his orders, found Alcibiades’s presentation of — 


himself very opportune, and caused him to be seized 


and sent prisoner to Sardis; to shelter himself by 


that injustice from the representations of the Lace- 
daemonians. : 
Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found means 
to get a horse, escaped from his guards, and fled to 
Clazomene, where, to revenge himself on Tissapher- 
nes, he gave out that he had set him at liberty. From 
Clazomene, he repaired to the Athenian fleet, where 
he was joined by Theramenes with twenty ships from 
Macedonia, and by Thrasybulus with twenty more 
from Thasos. He sailed from thence to Parium in 
the Propontis. 


Proconnesus, a smél]l isle near Cyzicum. “He heard 
there, that Mindarus was at Cyzicum with Pharna- 


basus and his land army. He rested that whole day 





* A city of Pamphylia in Asia Minor. 
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For Tissaphernes, who knew he was — 


All those ships, to the number of — 
fourscore and six, being come thither, he left that — 
place in the night, and arrived the next morning at 
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cewneg to. Bem the homers these 
acking the enemy by sea and land, and for 
g themselves masters of Cyzicum; demonstra- 
ng at ‘the same time, that without a- complete and 
olute victory, they could have neither provisions 
‘money. He had taken great care that the enemy 
uld not be apprized of his approach. - Fortunately 
r him, a great storm of rain and thunder, followed 


rise so successfully, that not only the enemy were 
revented from perceiving that he advanced, but the 
Athenians themselves, whom he had caused to em- 
bark with precipitation, did not know that he had 
weighed anchor and put to sea. 
When the gloom was dispersed, the Lacedemonian 
fleet appeared exercising at some distance before the 
port. Alcibiades, who was apprehensive that the 
enemy, upon the sight of so great a number of ships, 
would make for the harbour, ordered the captains to 
keep back a little, and to follow him at a good dis- 
nee; and taking only forty vessels, he advanced 
wards the enemy, to offer them battle. The enemy, 
deceived by this stratagem, and despising his small 
number, advanced against him, and began the fight. 
But when they saw “the rest of the Athenian fleet 
yme up, they immediately lost courage, and fled. 
Alcibiades, with twenty of his best ships, pursued 
them to the shore, landed, and killed a great number 
of them in the flight. Mindatus and ° Pharnabasus 
opposed his efforts in vain; the first, who fought with 
astonishing valour, he killed, and put the other to 
flight. 
_ he Athenians, by this victory which made them 
asters of the slain, the arms, the spoils, and whole 
fleet of the enemy, and by the taking of Cyzicum, 
only possessed themselves of the Hellespont, but 
ve the Spartans entirely out of that sea. Letters 
ere intercepted, in which the latter, with a concise- 
ess truly laconic, informed the Ephori of the blow 
ey had received, in terms to this effect: “The 
lower of your army is cut off; Mindarus is dead; 
e rest of the troops are dying with hunger; and 
we neither know what to do, nor what will become 
p of us.” 
_ The news of this victory occasioned no less joy at 
~ Athens, than consternation at Sparta. ™ The Lace- 
~ demonians dispatched ambassadors immediately to 
Beieid. that an end should be put to a war equally 
" destructive to both people, and that a peace should be 
_ concluded upon reasonable conditions, for the re- 
tablishment of their ancient concord and amity, of 
hich they had for many years experienced the salu- 
ary effects. The wisest and most judicious of the 
citizens of Athens were unanimously of opinion, that 
ras proper to take the advantage of so favourable 
juncture for the concluding of a treaty, which 
ht pa an end to all jealousies, appease all ani- 
ies, and remove all distrusts. But those who 
‘ir advantage in the troubles of the state, 
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by a thick gloom, helped him to conceal his enter- | 
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| reeenied so favie a ae eiearites from ane eifect. 
" Cleophon, amongst others, the orator in’ greatest 


repute at that time, animated the people from the 


tribunal, by a violent and seditious discourse, insinu- 
ating, that’ their interests were betrayed by some who — 
kept up a secret intelligence with the Lacedemonians, 
which aimed at depriving them of all the advantages 
of the important victory they had lately gained, and _ 

at making them lose for ever the opportunity of being 

fully avenged for all the wrongs and misfortunes 
This ee = 


Sparta had caused them to suffer. 
was a worthless fellow, a musical-instrument maker. — 


It was reported also that he had been a slave, and a 


had got himself fraudulently enrolled in the register — 
of the citizens. He carried his audacity and fury so 
far, as to threaten to plunge his dagger into the throat — 
of any one who should talk of peace. The Athenians, 
puffed up with their present prosperity, forgetting 
their past misfortunes, and promising themselves all — 


things from the valour and good fortune of Alcibiades “te 
haughtily rejected all proposals of accommodation, 


without reflecting, that there is nothing so fluctuating — 
and precarious as the success of war. 
dors retired without being able to effect any thing. 
Such infatuation and irrational pride, are generally — 
the forerunners. of some great misfortune. 


Alcibiades knew well how to take advantage of the fe 


victory he had gained, and presently after besieged 
Chalcedon, which had revolted from the Athenians 
and had received a Lacedemonian garrison. During 


this siege, he took another town, called Selymbria.. me 
Pharnabasus, terrified by the rapidity of his conquests, 
made a treaty with the Athenians to this effect: ee 


“That Pharnabasus should pay them a certain sum of — 
money; that the Chalcedonians should return to their 


‘obedience and dependance upon the Athenians, and 2: 


pay them tribute; and that the Athenians should 
commit no hostilities in the province of Pharnabasus, 
who engaged for the safe conduct of their ambassa-— 


dors to the great king.” Byzantium and several. omnes nhe 


citics submitted to the Athenians. » 
Alcibiades,* who desired with the utmost passion 
to see his country again, or rather to be seen by his 


country, after so many victories over their enemies — 


set out for Athens. ‘The sides of his ships were co- 


vered with bucklers and all sorts of spoils, in form _ 
and causing a number of vessels to be 
towed altar him by way of triumph, he displayed also 
the ensigns and ornaments of those he had burnt, ‘ee 


of trophies ; 


which were more in number than the others; the 
whole amounting to about two hundred ships. 
said, that reflecting on what had been. done against 
him, upon approaching the port, he was struck with 
some terror, and was afraid to quit his vessel, tii) he 
saw from the deck a great number of his friends anu 
relations, who were come to the shore to receive 
him, and earnestly entreated him to land. 

The people came out of the city in crowds to meet 
him, and at his appearance set up incredible shouts of 
joy. In the midst of an infinite number of officers 
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skies: all thronging around him, caressed, blessed, 
and crowned him in emulation of each other. ‘Those 
who could not approach him, were never tired with 
contemplating him at a distance, whilst the old men 
showed him to their children. ‘They repeated with 
__ the highest praises all the great actions he had done 
_ for his country; nor could they refuse their admira- 
__ tion even to those which he had done against it during 
_ his banishment, of which they imputed the fault to 
_ themselves alone. ‘This public joy was mingled with 
tears and regret, from the remembrance of past mis- 
fortunes, which they could not avoid comparing with 
_ their present felicity. ‘“ We could not have failed,” 
_ said they, “ of the conquest of Sicily; our other hopes 
could never have proved abortive, if we had entrusted 
__ all our affairs and forces to the disposal of Alcibiades 
_ alone. In what a condition was Athens when he 
_ took upon him our protection and defence! We had 
not only almost entirely lost our power at sea, but 
_ were scarce possessed of the suburbs of our city, and, 
__ to add to our misfortunes, were torn to pieces by a 
horrid civil war. He, notwithstanding, has raised 
_ the republic from its ruins; and not content with 
having reinstated it in the possession of the sovereign- 
_ ty of the sea, has rendered it universally victorious 
_ by Jand; as if the fate of Athens had been in his 
hands alone, either to ruin or restore it, and victory 
was annexed to his person, and obeyed his orders.” 
This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not 
prevent his demanding an assembly of the people, in 
_ order to his justification before them; well knowing 
__ how necessary it was for his safety to be absolved in 
_ due form. He appeared therefore; and after having 
deplored his misfortunes, which he imputed very little 
to the people, and entirely ascribed to his ill fortune, 
__-and some demon envious of his prosperity, he repre- 
_, sented to them the designs of the enemy, and exhorted 
them not to conceive other than great hopes. ‘The 
_. Athenians, transported with hearing him speak, de- 
_ creed him crowns of gold, appointed him general by 
_ sea and land with unlimited power, restored him all 
his fortunes, and ordered the * Eumolpide and Cery- 
ces to absolve him from the curses they had pro- 
nounced against him by the order of the people; 
doing their utmost to make him amends for the injury 
and shame of his banishment by the glory of his recall, 
and to efface the remembrance of the imprecations 
‘themselves had decreed, by the vows and prayers 
which they made in his favour. Whilst all the Eu- 
_ molpidee and Ceryces were employed in revoking 
these imprecations, Theodorus, the principal of them, 
had the courage to say: “ As for me, I have not 
_ cursed him, if he has done no evil to his country ;” 
insinuating by that bold expression, that the maledic- 
tions, being conditional, could not fall upon the head 
of the innocent, nor be averted from the guilty. 
Sede PPlut. in Alcib. p. 210. 
_ * The Eumolpide Ceryces were two families at Athens 


who had different functions jn the mysteries of Ceres. They took 
their names from Eumolpus and Ceryx, the first who had exercised 








and soldiers, all eyes were fixed solely on him, whom | 
they considered as Victory itself, descended from the | 
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In the midst of this glory and shining - 
of Alcibiades, the majority of the people 
help being concerned, when they considered the time | 
of his return. For it happened precisely upon the day | 
when the Athenians celebrated a festival in honour | 
of Minerva, adored under the name of Agraulis. The. 
priests took off all the ornaments from the goddess’s — 
statue to wash it, from whence that feast was called — 
TAvyrjora, | and afterwards covered it; and that day | 
was accounted one of the most ominous and unfortu- | 
nate. It was the 25th of the month Thargelion, © 
which answers to the 2d of July. This circumstance 
displeased that superstitious people, because it seemed 
to imply, that the goddess, patroness and protectress | 
of- Athens, did not receive Alcibiades agreeably and | 
with a benign aspect, since she covered and concealed 
herself, as if she would keep him off and remove him | 
from her. 

P All things having however succeeded according © 
to his wish, and the hundred ships he was to com- 
mand being ready, he deferred his departure out of a 
laudable ambition to celebrate the great mysteries ; 
for from the time the Lacedemonians had fortified 
Decelia, and taken possession of all the ways from — 
Athens to Eleusis, the feast had not been solemnized 
in all its pomp, and the procession had been obliged 
to go by sea. The particular ceremonies of this so 
lemnity may be seen in the Introduction, page xiii. 

Alcibiades believed it would be a most glorious — 
action, and draw down upon him the blessings of the 
gods and the praises of men, if he restored all its lustre — 
and solemnity to this feast, in making the procession — 
go by land, escorted by his troops to defend it against — 
the attacks of the enemy. For either Agis would — 
suffer it to pass quietly, notwithstanding the numerous _ 
troops he had at Decelia, which would considerably — 
lessen the reputation of that king, and sully his glory 
or, if he should choose to attack it, and oppose the : 
march, he would then have the satisfaction to fight a _ 
sacred battle,—a battle grateful to the gods, for the — 
greatest and most venerable of all their mysteries, in — 
the sight of his country and citizens, who would be 
witnesses of his valour and regard for religion. It is — 
very likely, that by this public and ostentatious act : 
of piety, which struck the people’s view in so sensible ' 
a manner, and was so extremely to their taste, Alci- 
biades’s principal design was. to efface entirely from | 
their minds the suspicions of impiety, to which the © 
mutilations of the statues, and profanation of the 
mysteries, had given birth. ‘ 

Having taken that resolution, he gave notice to 
the Eumolpide and Ceryces to hold themselves in — 
readiness, posted sentinels upon the hills, sent out 
scouts at break of day, and taking with him the 
priests, the initiated, and the probationers, with those — 
who initiated them, he covered them with his army, 
and conducted the whole pomp with wonderful order — 
and profound silence. Never was show, says Plutarch, — 
those offices. Perhaps the employment of the latter had some re — 


lation to that of heralds, Knpuxeg. 
+ The dress-washing. : 

















, nor more ory ithe: marae 
his warlike splice, and religious ex- 





. biades, were obliged to own, that he was no 
less happy in discharging the functions of a high-priest 
. those of a general. No enemy dared appear, 
r disturb that pompous march; and Alcibiades re-con- 
ted the sacred troop to Athens with entire safety. 
s success gave him new courage, and raised the 
alour and boldness of his army to such a degree, 
at they looked upon themselves as_ invincible, 
whilst he commanded them. 

He acquired the affection of the poor, and the 
wer sort of people, so much, that they most ardent- 
y desired to have him for their king. Many of 
_ them openly declared themselves to that effect ; and 

_ there were some who addressed themselves to “him; 
and exhorted him to set himself above envy, and not 
rouble himself about laws, decrees, or suffrages ; 
put down those wordy: impertinent orators that 
urbed the state with their vain harangues, to 
make himself absolute master of affairs, and to go- 
_vern with entire authority without fearing accusers. 
_ -For him, what his thoughts of the tyranny and his 

designs were, are unknown; but the most powerful 
tizens, apprehending the breaking out of a fire, of 
which they already saw the sparks, pressed him to 

La without delay ; granting whatever he demand- 
ed, and giving him for colleagues the generals 
ost agreeable to him. He set sail accordingly with 
hundred ships, and steered for the island of Andros, 
at had revolted. His high reputation, and the 
»od fortune that had attended him in all his enter- 
es, made nothing, but what was great and extra- 

nary, to be expected from him. 

































SECT. IV. The Lacedemonians appoint Lysander 
admiral. He acquires great influence with the younger 
Cyrus, who commanded in Asia. He beats the Athe- 
lan fleet near Ephesus in the absence of Alcibiades, 
ho 1s deprived of the command. Ten generals 
are chosen in lus stead. Callicratidas succeeds Ly- 
~ sander. 


' TWENTY-SIXTH YEAR OF THE WAR. 


Tue Lacedemonians,! justly alarmed at the return 
d success of Alcibiades, sufficiently perceived that 
ch an enemy required to be opposed by an able 
eneral, capable of making head against him. For 
iis reason they made choice of Lysander, and gave 
him the command of the fleet. When he arrived at 
esus, he found the city very well disposed to- 
ds himself, and well affected to Sparta ; but other- 
ise in a very unhappy situation. For it was in 
r of becoming barbarous, by assuming the man- 
d customs of the Persians, who had great in- 





of the | Ly dia, as Heeatte the: king’s generals commonly took 
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up their winter-quarters there. Anidle and volup- 
tuous life, filled up with luxury and empty show, 
could not fail of disgusting infinitely a man like L; 
sander, who had been bred from his birth in the sim- 
plicity, poverty, and severe discipline of Sparta. 
Having brought his army to Ephesus, he gave orders. 
for assembling ships of burthen there from all parts, 
erecting an arsenal for building galleys, made the 
ports free for merchants, gave up the squares and 
public places to artificers, put all arts in motion, and © 
held them in honour; and by these means filled the 
city with riches, and laid the foundations of that — 
grandeur and magnificence to which it afterwards 
attained :—so great a change can the application and 
ability of a single person occasion in a state! 

Whilst he was making these dispositions, he. re- 
ceived advice, that Cyrus, the king’s youngest son, 
had arrived at Sardis. That prince could not be 
above sixteen years old at that time, being born after | 
his father’s accession to the throne, who was now in 
the seventeenth year of his reign. Parysatis, his 
mother, loved him to idolatry, and she had the entire 
ascendancy over her husband. It was she that occa-_ 
sioned his having the command in chief of all the | 
provinces of Asia Minor given him; a command that 
subjected all the provincial governors of the most 
important part of the empire to his authority. The 
view of Parysatis was, without doubt, to put this — 
young prince, in a condition to dispute the throne 
with his brother after the king’s death; as we shall —_ 
see he actually did. One of the principal instruc- ‘& 
tions given him by his father upon sending him to 
his. government, was to give effectual aid to the La- a 
cedemonians against Athens; an order very con- 
trary to the measures observed till then by Tissa- 
phernes, and the other governors of those provinces. a 
It had always been their maxim, sometimes to assist — 
one party, sometimes the other, in order to hold 
their power in such a balance, that the one might — 
never be able to crush the other entirely; from 
whence it followed, that both parties were kept weak 
by the war, and neither were in a condition to form — ti 
any enterprises against the Persian empire. = 

Lysander being apprized, therefore, of the arrival — 
of Cyrus at Sardis, set out from Ephesus to make 
him a visit, and to complain of the delays and breach 
of faith of Tissaphernes, who, notwithstanding the : 
orders he had received to support the Lacedamo- — 
nians, and to drive the Athenians from the sea, had ~ 
always covertly favoured the latter, out of regard for 
Alcibiades, to whom he was entirely devoted, and 
had been the sole cause of the loss of the fleet, by not 
supplying it with the necessary quantity of provisions. = 
This discourse pleased Cyrus, who looked upon Tis- — eer: 
saphernes as a very bad man, and his particular ene- a: 
my. And he answered, that the king had given him 
orders to support the Lacedemonians powerfully, and 
that he had received five hundred talents * for that 
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_ purpose. Pyenter contrary to the common  cha- | 
_racter of the Spartans, was submissive and conde- 
_ scending, full of complaisance to the great, always 
_ ready to pay his court to them, and supporting, for 


tiness and vanity with incredible patience ; in which 
behaviour some people make the chief address and 
ea principal merit of a courtier to consist. 

He did not forget himself on this occasion, and 
_ setting at work all that the industry and art of a com- 
plete courtier could suggest of flattery and insinua- 
_ tion, he perfectly gained the young prince’s favour 
and good opinion. After having praised his gene- 


nians, he desired him to give each soldier and mari- 
_ ner a drachma * per day ; in order to corrupt those 
_ of the enemy by that means, and thereby terminate 
the war the sooner. Cyrus very much approved the 
project; but said, that he could make no change in 
_the king’ s order, "and that the treaty with them ex- 


_ for each galley. The prince, however, at the end 
of a banquet, which he gave him before his depar- 
ture, drinking to his health, and pressing ao to ask 
something of him, Lysander desired that an ¢ obolus 
a day might be added tu the seamen’s pay. ‘This 
was granted, and he gave them four oboli, instead of 
three, which they received before, and paid them all 
the arrears due to them, with a month’s advance, gi- 
ving Lysander ten thousand |j daricks for that purpose. 
This largess filled the whole fleet with ardour and 
ae alacrity,. and almost unmanned the enemy’s ‘galleys; 
_ the greatest part of the mariners deserting to that 
side where the pay was best. The Athenians, in 
_ despair at this news, endeavoured to conciliate Cy- 
rus by the interposition of Tissaphernes; but he 
would not hearken to them, notwithstanding the sa- 
trap represented, that it was not for the king’s inter- 
est to aggrandize the Lacedemonians, but to balance 
__ the power of one side with that of the other, in order 
to perpetuate the war, and to ruin both by their own 
divisions. 
Though Lysander had considerably weakened the 
enemy. by augmenting the mariners’ pay, and thereby 
very much hurt their naval power, he dared not, 
_ however, hazard a battle with them; particularly 
dreading Alcibiades, who was a man of execution, 
had the ; greater number of ships, and had never been 
overthrown in any battle either by sea or land. But 
_-_ after Alcibiades had left Samos to go into Phocewa 
and Ionia, to raise money, of which he was in want, 
for the payment of his troops, and had given the 
command of his fleet to Antiochus, with express or- 
ders not to fight or attack the enemy in his absence; 
the new commander, to make a show of his courage, 
-and.to brave Lysander, entered the port of Ephesus 
~ * About fourteen. cents. 
t About $428, 


$ The drachma. was six oboli, or about fourteen cents; 
obolus being about two and .one-third cents ; so that the four 
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the good of the service, all the weight of their haugh-: 


rosity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lacedemo-. 


-pressly settled only half a talent t to be paid monthly 








with two galleys, ae after igual ana a} 
retired with loud laughter, and an air of cont 
and insult. Lysander, enraged at that affront, 
mediately detached some galleys, and went him 
in pursuit of him. But as the Athenians advanced 
to support. Antiochus, he ordered other galleys of his 
side to-come up, till the whole fleet arrived by. little. 
and little, and the engagement became general on 
both sides.. Lysander gained the victory, and having 
taken fifteen of the Athenian galleys, he erected a 
trophy. Alcibiades, on his return to Samos, sailed 
even into the port to offer him battle; but Lysander 

was contented with his victory, and "did. not think 

proper to accept it; so that he retired without doing 

any thing. . 

F hrasybulus at ie same time,§ the most dangerous 
enemy he had in his army, left the camp, and went 
to Athens to accuse him. To inflame his enemies in 
the city the more, he told the people in a full assem- 
bly, that Alcibiades had entirely ruined their affairs” 
and the navy, by the license he had introduced ; 
that he had given himself up to the most ** notorious 
debauchees and drunkards, who, from having been 
common seamen, were now the only persons in cre-_ 
dit about him; that he abandoned his whole autho- 
rity to them, to be at leisure to enrich himself in the 





each - 


oboli was nine and one-third cents a day, instead of seven cents, or 


provinces, and to plunge himself there into intem-- 
perance and all other infamous excesses, to the dis- 
grace of Athens, whilst his fleet was left neglected i in 
the face of that of the enemy. 

Another article of accusation aaa him was (ahem 
from the forts he had built near the city of Byzan- 
tium, for an asylum and retreat for himself; as Nee 
being able nor willing to return any more to his coun-— 
try. The Athenians, a capricious, inconstant people, 
gave credit to all these imputations. ‘The loss of the 
last battle, and his little success since his departure - 
from Athens, instead of the great and wonderful ac- 

| tions expected from him, entirely sunk him in their 
opinions ; and his own glory and reputation may be 
said to have occasioned his ruin. For he was sus-— 
pected of not having been desirous to do what was 
not done, which they could not believe out of his — 
power, because they were fully persuaded, that no- 
thing he desired to do was impossible for him. They : 
made it a crime in Alcibiades, that: the rapidity of - 
his conquests did not correspond with that of their 
imaginations ; not considering, that he made war 
without money upon a people who had the great 
king for their treasurer, and that he was often obli-— 
ged to quit his camp, to go in quest of what was ne-— 
cessary for the payment and subsistence of his troops. 
However, Alcibiades was deposed, and ten generals — 
nominated in his stead; of which when he received 
advice, he retired in his galley to some castles which — 
he had in the Thracian Chersonesus. __ 

|] A darick is about $3, the whole about $30,000. — 

§ A. M. 3598. Before J. C. 406. : 

** Antiochus is pointed at in this place, a mean, deba 
man, who had acquired the favour of Alcibiades by. catch 

| drat for him,’ bee Lay had let: 7 est is 









* About this time died Plistonax, one of the kings 
i, Lacedemonia, and was succeeded by Pausanias, 
who reigned fourteen years. ‘The latter made a fine 
answer to one who asked, why it was not permitted 
to make any change.4 in the ancient customs of Sparta: 
* “ Because,” says he, “ at Sparta the laws command 
men, and not men the laws.” 

* Lysander, who intended to establish the govern- 
ment of the nobility in all the cities in the depend- 
ence of Sparta, that the governors of his choosing 
might be always at his disposal, from his having ren- 
dered them independent of the people, caused such 


persons as he knew to be the boldest and most en- - 


terprising and ambitious among the principal men of 

the cities, to come to Ephesus. These he placed at 

the head of affairs, promoted to the greatest honours, 

and raised to the first employments of the army, 

thereby rendering himself, says Plutarch, the accom- 

plice of all the crimes and oppressions they commit- 

ted to advance and enrich themselves. For this 

reason they were always extremely attached to him, 

and regretted him infinitely, when Callicratidas came 

to succeed him, and took upon him the command of 

the fleet. He was not inferior to Lysander either in 

-- valour-or military knowledge, and was infinitely 

_ above him in point of moral virtue. Alike severe to 

himself and others, inaccessible to flattery and sloth, 

the declared enemy of luxury, he retained the mo- 

_desty, temperance, and austerity of the ancient Spar- 

tans; virtues that began to distinguish him particu- 

larly, as they were not too common in his time. His 

probity and Justice were proof against all things; his 

simplicity and integrity abhorred all falsehood and 

fraud, to which were joined a truly Spartan noble- 

ness and greatness of soul. The great and powerful 

could not refrain from admiring his virtue; but they 

were better pleased with .the affability and conde- 

scension of his predecesses; who was blind to (2 in- 
justice and violence of their actions. 

It was not without mortification and jealousy, that 
Lysander saw him arrive at Ephesus totake upon 
him the command; and out of a criminal baseness 
and treachery, not uncommon with those who hearken 
more to their private. ambition than the good of the 
public, he did him all the ill offices in his power. 
Of the ten thousand daricks, which Cyrus had given 
him for the augmentation of the mariners’ pay, he 
: returned the remainder to that prince; telling Calli- 
cratidas, that he might apply to the king for the 
money, and that it depended on him to find means 
for the subsistence of the army. This conduct gaye 
him great trouble, and distressed him exceedingly. 
For he had brought no money with him from Sparta, 
and could not resolve to extort any from the cities, 
as he found them sufficiently rifled already. 

a ‘ Diod. p. 196. *Xenoph. Hellen. 1. i. p. 442—444, 
~ Plat. in Lysand. p. 435, 436. Diod. p. 197, 198. 
tPlat. in Apoph. p peers 





Plut. in Apoph. p. 230. 
t Abowd $43,000. 
bees aSubt is alii multum dispares, simplices et aperti; qui nihil 
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| serviant, dum, quod velint, consequantur. 


* “Ort rode vopouc THY avipwy, ow a dydpac TGY Youur Kupiove || mus,-contraque Callicratidam.” 
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‘In this urgent necessity, a person having offered 
him fifty talents {| to obtain a favour which he could 
not grant with justice, he refused them. Upon which 
Cleander, one of his officers, said, “I would accept 
them, were | in your place.” “ And so would ],” re- 
plied the general, “ were I in yours.” 

He had no other resource therefore than to go, as 
Lysander had done, to ask money at the gates of the 
king’s generals and lieutenants, for which he was the 
least proper of all mankind. Nurtured and educated 
in the love of liberty, full’of great and noble senti- 
ments, and infinitely remote from all flattery and 
baseness, he was convinced at heart, that it wasa 
less evil and dishonour for Greeks to be overcome by 
Greeks, than infamously to make their court, and 
beg at the gates of Barbarians, whose only merit 
consisted in their gold and silver. The whole na- 
tion were indeed disgraced by so mean a prostitu- 
tion. 

Cicero, in his Offices, draws two very different cha- 
racters of persons employed in the administration of 
government, and makes the application of them to 
the two generals of whom we speak. “ The one, says 
he, { zealous Jovers of truth, and declared enemies of 
all fraud, pique themselves upon their simplicity and 
candour, and do not believe, that it can ever be con- 
sistent with honour to lay snares, or use artifice :— 
the others, prepared to do or suffer every thing, and 
not ashamed of the meanest actions, provided from 
those unworthy methods they have reason to expect 
the success of their designs.” Cicero places “ Calli- 
cratidas amongst the former, and Lysander amongst 
the latter,” to whom he gives two epithets, not much 
to his honour, and hardly consistent with the Spartan 
character, when he calls him very artful, and very Pe 
tient, or rather very complaisant. 

Callicratidas, however, forced by necessity, went 
to Lydia, and repaired immediately to the palace of 
Cyrus, where he desired that prince might be told 
that the admiral of the Grecian fleet was come to 
speak with him. He was answered, that Cyrus was 
then at table, engaged in a || party of pleasure; to 
which he replied with a modest tone and air; that he 
was in no’haste, and would wait till the prince came 
forth. The guards set up a laugh, wondering at the 


| honest stranger’s simplicity, who seemed: so little ac- 


quainted with the world; and he was obliged to re- 
tire. He came thither the second time, and was 
again denied admittance. Upon which he returned 
to Ephesus, loading those with curses and impreca- 
tions, who had first made their court to Barbarians, 
and by their flattery and submissions had taught 
them to make their riches a title and pretence for 
insulting the rest of mankind. Addressing himselt 
at the same time to those about him, he ‘swore, that 





itemque alii, qui quidvis perpetiantur, cuivis de- 
Quo in geneére versa 
tissimum et patientissimum Laceda-monium Lysandrum accepi 
Offic. 1. i. n. 109. 

|| "The Greek says literally that he was drinking, zive. The 


fraudis inimici: 


| Persians valued themselves upon drinking a aieet deal, as an in- 


stance of their merit, as we shall see in Cyrus’s letter te the Laces 
deemonians. 





as soon as he returned to Sparta, he would use his 
tmost endeavours to reconcile the Greeks amongst 
titemselves, that for the future they might become 
formidable to the Barbarians, and have no further 
occasion for their aid to invade and ruin each other. 
But that generous Spartan, whose thoughts were so 
noble, and so worthy the Lacedemonian name, and 
whose justice, magnanimity, and valour, might rank 
_ him with all that Greece had ever produced of the 
_ most excellent and most consummate, had not the 
good fortune to return to his country, nor apply him- 
self to a work so great, and so worthy of him. 





SECT. V. Callicratidas is defeated by the Athenians 
near the Arginuse. The Athenians pass sentence of 
_ death upon several of their generals for not having 
brought off the bodies of those who had been slain in 
~ battle. 

unjust a sentence. 





_ Catticratipas, ? after having gained several vic- 
tories over the Athenians, had at last pursued Conon, 
one of their generals, into the port of Mitylene, where 
he kept him blocked up. This was in the twenty- 
sixth year of the Peloponnesian war. Conon seeing 
himself besieged by sea and land, without hope of 
aid, and in want of provisions, found means to ap- 
_ prize Athens of the extreme danger he was in. Ex- 
traordinary efforts were made to relieve him, and in 
_ less than a month’s time a fleet of a hundred and ten 
sail were fitted out, on board of which were em- 
barked all that were capable of bearing arms, as well 
_ slaves as freemen, with some horse. At Samos they 
were joined by the allies with forty galleys, and the 
collected armament steered for the Arginuse, islands 
situate between Cume and Mitylene. 
being informed of their course, left Eteonicus to con- 
tinue the siege with fifty ships, and put to sea with a 
hundred and twenty sail, with design to face the 
enemy, and prevent their relieving Conon. The 
right wing of the Athenians was commanded by Pro- 
_ tomachus and Thrasylus, who had each fifteen gal- 
_leys. They were supported by a second line with a 
like number of ships, commanded by Lysias and 
_ Aristogenes. The left wing, like the other, drawn 
up in two lines, was under Aristocrates and Diome- 
don, supported by Erasinides and Pericles.* The 
main body, consisting of near thirty galleys, amongst 
which were the three Athenian admirals, was dis- 
posed in one line. They had strengthened each of 
their wings with a second line; because their galleys 
were neither so swift, nor so easy to manage, as those 
of the enemy ; so that there was reason to fear their 
getting between two, and being charged on both sides 
at the same time. The Lacedamonians and their 
allies, who perceived they were inferior in number 
to the enemy, contented themselves with drawing up 
in one line, in order to equal their front, and for the 
greater facility of running between the Athenian 
“aX enoph, Hellen, 1. i. p. 444—452. Diod, |. xiii. p. 198 & 201, 
we 217222, 
; PFIute in Lysand: p, 438, 
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Socrates alone has the courage to oppose so | 
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| galleys, and turning nimbly round them. 


das’s pilot, daunted at the inequality, advised him not 
to hazard the battle, and te retire: but he replied, 
that he could not fly without shame, and that his 
death was of little importance to the republic. 
“ Sparta,” said he, “does not depend upon one man.” 
He commanded the right wing, and Thrasondas the 
Theban the left. : ; Se 

It was a grand and awful sight to behold the sea 
covered with three hundred galleys ready to engage. 
Never had more numerous naval armies of the Greeks 
fought against each other before. The ability, expe-— 
rience, and valour of the generals in command, left 
nothing to desire; so that there was reason to be- | 
lieve this battle would decide the fate of both peo- — 
ple, and put an end toa war that had continued so — 
long. When the signals were given, the two armies 
raised great shouts, and began the fight. Callicrati- 
das, who from the answer of the augurs expected to 
fall in the battle, did amazing actions of valour. He 
attacked the enemy with incredible courage and 
boldness, sunk some of their ships, disabled others by — 
breaking their oars, and piercing their sides with the. 
prow or beak of his galley. At length he attacked ~ 
that of Pericles, and made a thousand holes in it; 
but the latter having hooked him fast with a grap- 
pling iron, he found it impossible to disengage him- — 
self, and was surrounded in an instant by several of — 
the Athenian vessels. His own was immediately 
filled with the enemy, and after a dreadful slaughter. 
he fell dead, rather overwhelmed by their numbeis 
than vanquished. The right wing which he com- 
manded, having lost its admiral, was put to flight. 
The left, composed of Beotians and Eubceans, still - 
made a long and vigorous resistance, from the urgent _ 
concern they were in, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the Athenians, “*rainst whom they had re- — 
volted ; but they were at length obliged to give way, 
and retire in disorder. The Athenians erected a 
trophy in the Arginuse. They lost twenty-five gal- — 
leys in this battle, and the enemy more than seventy, 
of which number were nine of the ten furnished b 
the Lacedemonians. : ieee 

> Plutarch equals Callicratidas, the Lacedemonian | 
general, for his justice, valour, and magnanimity, with 
all who. had ever rendered themselves most worthy 
of admiration among the Greeks. 

¢ He blames him however exceedingly, for hazard- 
ing the battle at the Arginusze, and observes, that to 
avoid the reproach of having retired out of fear, he 
had, through a mistaken sense of honour, failed in 
the essential duty of his functier. For, says Plu- 
tarch, if (to use the comparison of t Iphicrates) the 
light-armed infantry resemble the hands, the horse 
the feet, the main body the breast, and the general 
the head; the general, who abandons himself rashly 
to the impetuosity of his valour, does not so much > 
neglect or expose his own life, as the lives of those | 
whose safety depends upon his. Our Lacedzmonian 


* Te was the son of the great Pericles. — 
t He was a famous general of the Athenians, 
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chief was therefore in the wrong, continues Plutarch, 
to answer the pilot who advised him to retire, Sparta 
does not depend upon one man. For though it be true, 


that Callicratidas, fighting under the orders of another: 


by sea or land, was no more than one man, yet, when 
commanding an army, all that obeyed his orders were 
collected in his person; and he, in whom so many 
thousands might be lost, was no longer one man. 
* Cicero had passed the same judgment upon him 
before Plutarch. “ Therg are,” says he, ‘many to 
be found, who are ready to lavish not. only their 
money but their lives in the service of their country ; 
yet these same would not be willing to sustain the 
smallest loss of fame, even though the commonwealth 
required it:—Callicratidas for instance, who at the 
head of the Lacedemonians in the Peloponnesian 
war, performed many glorious exploits, yet threw 
them all into the shade, by not following the counsel 
of those, who advised that the fleet should be re- 
moved from Arginuse, and that a battle should not 
be hazarded with the Athenians; to whom he an- 
swered, that the Lacedemonians, should that fleet be 
lost, were able to build another, but that he could not 
fly without disgrace.” 

I return to the sequel of the battle near the Argi- 
nuse. The Athenian generals ordered Theramenes, 
Thrasybulus, and some other officers, to return with 
about fifty galleys to take up the wrecks and dead 
bodies, in order to their interment, whilst they sailed 
on with the rest against Eteonicus, who kept Conon 
besieged befcre Mitylene. But a violent tempest 
came on suddenly, and prevented the execution of this 
order. Eteonicus having received news of the de- 
feat, and fearing it might occasion alarm and terror 
amongst the troops, sent back those who brought it, 
with orders to return with wreaths of flowers. upon 
their heads, and to give out, that Callicratidas had 
gained the victory, and destroyed the whole Athe- 
nian fleet. Upon their return he offered sacrifices 
of thanksgiving, and baving made his troops take 
some refreshment, he sent the galleys away directly, 
the wind being fair, and marched off the land army 
to Methymna, after having burnt the camp. Conon, 
being delivered in this manner from the blockade, 
joined the victorious fleet, which returned forthwith 
to Samos. However, when it was known at Athens, 
that the dead bodies had been left without interment, 
the people were highly enraged, and caused the whole 
weight of their resentment to fall upon those whom 
they deemed guilty of that crime. The ancients held 
it a great one not to provide sepulture for the dead ; 


and we may observe, that after all their battles, the 


first care of the conquered, notwithstanding the sense 
of their misfortune, and their great affliction for a 


bloody defeat, was to demand a suspension of arms | 


from the victor, in order to pay the last duties to 
those who had fallen in battle; upon which they 


* “Inventi multi sunt, qui non modo pecuniam, sed vitam 
Stiam, profundere pro patria parati essent, lidem glorie jacturam 
he minimam quidem facere vellent, ne republica quidem postulante: 
ut Callicratidas, qui, cim I.acedzmoniorum dux ‘fuisset Pelopon- 


 Resiace bello, multaque fecisset egregié, vertit ad extremum omnia, 
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believed their happiness in another life depended. 
They had little or no idea of the resurrection of the 
body; but however the Pagans, by the soul’s concern 
for the body after death, the religious regard paid to 
it, and the zeal with which they rendered solemn 
honours to the dead, showed that they had ‘some 
confused notion of a resurrection which subsisted 
amongst all nations, and descended from the most 
ancient tradition, though they could not clearly dis- 
tinguish it. 

Hence arose the fury of the people of Athens. 
They immediately nominated new generals, retaining 
only Conon of the old ones, to whom they gave Adi- 
mantus and Philocles for colleagues. Of the eight 
others, two had withdrawn themselves, and only six 
returned to Athens. ‘Theramenes, the tenth general, 
who returned before the rest of the fleet, accused the 
other chiefs before the people, making them respon- 
sible for not bringing off the dead after the battle; 
and to clear himself, read the letter they had written 
to the senate and the people, wherein they excused 
themselves from the violence of the storm, without 
charging any body. ‘There was something detestably 
vile in this calumny, as it was making an unjust use 
of their reserve in not mentioning him 1n their letter, 
and in not laying a fault to his charge, of which he 
might have appeared the most guilty. The generals, 
at their return, not being able to prevail in obtaining 
the time necessary for making their defence, content- 
ed themselves with representing in a few words the 
state of the affair, and appealed for the truth of what 
they said to the pilots, and all present when it hap- 
pened. The people seemed to receive their excuse 
favourably, and several persons offered themselves for 
their sureties; but it was thought proper to adjourn 
the assembly, because of the night, and it being the 
people’s custom to give their suffrages by lifting up of 
hands, their resolution could not be known ; besides 
which, the council were first to give their opinion 
upon the question to be proposed to the people. 

The feast of Apaturia coming on, in which it was 
the custom to assemble by families, the relations ot 
Theramenes posted several persons in mourning 
habits, with their heads shaved, in proper places, who 
said they were the kindred of those who had been 
slain in battle, and obliged Callixenes to accuse the 
generals in the senate. It was decreed in consequence, 
that as the accusation and defence had been heard in 
the last assembly, the people by their respective tribes 
should give their voices, and if the accused were 
found guilty, they should be punished with death, 
their estates confiscated, and the tenth part conse- 
crated to the t goddess. Some senators opposed this 
decree as unjust, and contrary to the laws: but as the 
people, at the instigation of Callixenes, threatened to 
include the opposers in the same cause and crime 
with the generals, they were so mean as to desist from 





cum cousilio non paruit eorum, qui classem ab Arginusis removen- 
dam, nec cum Atheniensibus dimicandum putabant. Quibus ille 
respondit, Lacedzemonios, classe ill4 amissa, aliam parare posse, se 
fucere sine suo dedecore non posse.’”? Offic. 1. i. n. 48. 
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_ their opposition, and to sacrifice the innocent generals 
_ to their own safety, by consenting to the decree. 
_ Socrates (the celebrated philosopher) was the only 
one of the senators that stood firm, and persisted ob- 
stinately in opposing a decree so notoriously unjust, 
and go contrary to all laws.. The orator who mounted 
___ the tribunal in defence of the generals, showed, “ That 
they had failed in no part of their duty, as they had 
__ given orders that the dead bodies should be taken 
__up: that if any one were guilty, it was he, who being 
charged with these orders, had neglected to put them 
_ in execution ; but that he accused nobody: and that 
_ the tempest, which came on unexpectedly at the very 
instant, was an unanswerable apology, and entirely 
__ discharged the accused from all guilt. He demanded, 
_ that a whole day should be allowed them'to make 
_ their defence, (a favour not denied to the greatest 
_ €riminals,) and that they should be tried separately. 
_ He represented, that they were not in the least 
__ obliged to precipitate a sentence, wherein the lives of 
‘the most illustrious of the citizens were concerned ; 
_ that it was ‘an impiety to the gods to make * men 
responsible for the winds and weather; and that 
_ they could not, without the most flagrant ingratitude 
_ and injustice, put the conquerors to death, to whom 
_ they ought to decree crowns and honours, or give up 
_ the defenders of their country to the rage of those 
who envied them; and if they did so, their unjust 
judgment would be followed with a sudden but vain 
repentance, which would leave in their hearts the 
_ sharpest remorse, and cover them with eternal shame 
_ ard infamy.” The peopleseemed at first to be moved 
with these reasons; but, being animated by the ac- 
_ cusers, they pronounced sentence of death against the 
eight generals; and six of them, who were present, 
were seized in order to their being carried to execu- 
tion. One of them, Diomedon, a person of great 
_ reputation for his valour and probity, demanded to be 
heard. “ Athenians,” said he, “I wish the sentence 
you have passed upon us may not prove the misfor- 
_tune of the republic; but I have one favour to ask of 
_ you in behalf of my colleagues and myself, which is, 
to acquit us before the gods of the vows we made to 
them for you and ourselves, as we are not in a con- 
; dition to discharge them; for it is to their protection, 
_ invoked before the battle, we acknowledge that we 
are indebted for the victory gained by us over the 
enemy.” ‘There was not one good citizen that did 
not melt into tears at this discourse so full of mildness 
and religion, and admire with surprise the moderation 
of a person, who, seeing himself unjustly condemned, 
did not however vent the least harsh expression, or 
even complaint, against his judges, but was solely in- 
tent (in favour of an ungrateful country, which had 
_ doomed them to perish) upon what it owed the gods 
_ in common with them for the victory they had lately 
- obtained. 
_._ The six generals were hardly executed when the 
people.opened their eyes, and perceived all the horror 
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oftheir sentence; but their repentance could 
restore the dead to life. Callixenes, their accus 
was put in prison, and was not allowed to be heard. | 
Having found means to make his escape, he fled Ate 23 
Decelia to the enemy, from whence he returned some _ 
time after to Athens, where he died of hunger, uni- 
versally detested and abhorred by all the world, as — 
all false accusers and slanderers ought to be. —Diodo-_ 
rus remarks, that the people themselves were justly 
punished for their-crime by the gods, who abandonea ~ 
them soon after, not to a single master, but to thirty — 
tyrants, that treated them with the utmost rigour and — 
cruelty. 4 are 

4 The disposition of the populace is recognised in 4 
this account; and Plato, upon the same event, draws _ 
in a few words their character with much spirit and 
resemblance. “The ft populace,” says he, “is an 
inconstant, ungrateful, cruel, suspicious animal, inca- — 
pable of submitting to the government of reason;” — 
and this is no wonder, adds he, as it is commonly — 
composed of the dregs of a city, and'is a monstrous — 
assemblage, without form or order, of all that is worst | 
in it. 

The same relation shows what effect fear can have 
upon the minds of men, even upon those who pass 
for the wisest, and how few there are, who are capa- 
ble of supporting inflexibly the view of present danger 
and disgrace. Though the justness of the cause of 
the accused generals was perfectly known in the 
senate, at least by the greater part of it; as soon as 
the people’s rage was mentioned, and the terrible 
menaces they murmured, those grave senators, most 
of whom had commanded ‘armies, and who all had © 
frequently exposed themselves to the greatest dangers _ 
of war, instantly changed sides, and came over to the | 
most notorious calumny, and flagrant injustice, that 
ever had being: an evident proof, that there is a — 
courage, though very rare, which infinitely transcends — 
that valour, which induces so many thousands of men— 
every day to confront the most terrible dangers in — 
battle. : 4 

Amongst all the judges, one alone, truly worthy of 
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his reputation, the great Socrates, in this general trea- 
son and perfidy, stood firm and immovable; and though | 
he knew his suffrage and unaided voice would be of — 
little or no consequence to the accused, he thought — 
these an homage due to oppressed innocence, and that ; 
it was { “ unworthy an honest man” to suffer himself, — 
through a base fear, “ to be hurried away by the fury 

of a blind and frantic people.” We see in this in- 

stance how far the cause of justice may be abandoned. 

We may conclude it was not better defended before 

the people. Of more than three thousand citizens, 
who composed the assembly, two only took upon them — 
the defence of their generals, Euriptolemus and Axio- — 
chus. Plato has preserved their names, and given — 
that of the latter to the dialogue, from whence part | 





of these reflections are taken. 4 
The same || year that the battle of the Argin 
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eISTORY OF THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 


was fought, Dionysius possessed himself of the ty- 
ranny in Sicily. I shall defer speaking of him till 
I come to relate the history of the tyrants of Syra- 
cuse at large. 


SECT. VI. Lysander commands the Lacedemonian 

. fleet. Cyrus rs recalled to court by his father. Ly- 
sander gains a celebrated victory over the Athenians at 
-Egospotamos. 


Arter the defeat at the Arginusez,! the affairs of 
the Peloponnesians declining, the allies, supported 
by the credit of Cyrus, sent an embassy to Sparta, 
to demand that the command of the fleet should be 
given to Lysander, with the promise of serving with 
more affection and courage if their request were 
granted. As it was contrary to the laws of Sparta, 
that the same person should be twice admiral, the 
Lacedzmonians, to gratify the allies, gave the title 
of admiral to one Aracus, and sent Lysander with 
him, whom in appearance they commissioned only 
as vice-admiral, though in effect they invested him 
with all the authority of the supreme command. 

All those who had the greatest share in the govern- 
ment of the cities, and possessed the most authority 
in them, saw him arrive with extreme joy ; promising 
themselves, from his influence, the final subversion 
of the democratic power. His character of com- 
plaisance towards his friends, and indulgence to all 
their faults, suited much better their ambitious and 
injurious views, than the austere equity of Callicra- 
tidas. For Lysander was a man of the most corrupt 
heart, and gloried in having no principles on the 
score of virtue or the most sacred duties. He made 
no scruple to employ artifice and deceit upon all oc- 
casions, and esteemed justice only as far as it served 
his measures. When it did not promote them, he 
never failed to prefer the useful, which with him was 
alone the laudable and excellent ; from a persuasion 
that truth had in its own nature no advantage over 
falsehood, and that the value of both one and the 
other was to be appreciated by the convenience re- 
sulting from them. Andas to those who represented 
to him, that it was unworthy the descendants of 
Hercules to make use of fraud and treachery, he 
taughed at them; “ For,” said he, “ where the lion’s 
skin is not long enough, it is necessary to tack the 
fox’s tail to it.” 

An expression ascribed to him sufficiently denotes 
how small an account he made of perjury. He used 
to say, * Children: are amused with baubles, and men 
wiih oaths ; showing by so professed a want of reli- 
gion, that he cared less for the gods than his enemies. 
For he who deceives with a false oath, plainly de- 


- clares, in so doing, that he fears his enemies, but 


that he despises God. 


nesian war. In this year it was, that the younger 


" £ Xenoph. Hellen. }. ii. p. 454. Plut. in Lys. 1. ix. p. 436, 437. 
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Cyrus, dazzled with the splendour of supreme autho- 
rity, to which he had been little accustomed, and 
jealous of the least omission in point of ceremonial 
homage, discovered by a remarkable action the secret 
of his heart. Brought up from his infancy among 
the reigning family, nurtured under the shade of the’ 
throne, amidst the submissions and prostrations of 
the courtiers, entertained long, by the discourses of 
an ambitious mother that idolized him, in the desire 
and hope of empire, he began already to exert the 
rights of sovereignty, and to exact the honours paid 
to it with surprising haughtiness and rigour. ‘Two 
Persians of the royal family, his cousins-german by 
their mother, sister of his father Darius, had omitted 
to cover their hands with their sleeves in his pre- 
sence, according to a ceremonial observed only to- 
wards the kings of Persia. Cyrus, resenting that ne- 
glect as a capital crime; condemned them both to 
die, and caused them to be executed at Sardis with- 
out mercy. ~ Darius, at whose feet their relations 
threw themselves to demand justice, was very much 
affected with the tragical end of his two nephews, 
and looked upon this action of his son’s:as an attempt 
upon himself, to whom alone that: honour was due. 
He resolved therefore to take his government from 
him, and ordered him to court, upon the pretext of 
being sick, and-having a desire to see him. 

Cyrus before his departure sent for Lysander te 
Sardis, and put into his hands great sums of money 
for the payment of his fleet, promising him still more 
for the future. And, with the ostentation of ayoung 
man, to let him see how much he desired to oblige 
him, he assured him, that though the king his father 
should cease to afford him any supplies, he would fur- 
nish him the more willingly out of his own coffers, 
and that, rather than he should want the necessary 
provisions, he would even cause the: throne of massy 
gold and silver, upon which he sat to administer jus- 
tice, to be melted down.- At length, when he was 
upon the point of setting out, he empowered him to 
receive the tributes and revenues of the cities, con- 
fided the government of his provinces to him, and 
embracing him, conjured him not to give battle in 
his absence, unless superior in force; because the king 
neither wanted the will nor the power togive him that 
superiority over the enemy; promising at the same 
time with: the strongest assurances of affection, to bring 
him a great‘number of ships from Phenicia and Cilicia. 

» After that prince’s departure, Lysander sailed to- 
wards the Hellespont, and laid siege to Lampsacus- 
Thorax, having marched thither with-his land forces 
at the same time, assaulted the city on his side. 
' The place was carried by storm, and abandoned by 
Lysander to the soldiers; The Athenians, who fol 
lowed him close, came to an anchor in the port of 
Eleontum, in the Chersonesus, with a hundred and 
fourscore galleys. But upon the news of the: taking 
~* The Greek text admits of another sense, which is perhaps 
equally good: ** Children may use art, and cheat one another in 


their games, and men in their oaths.” ‘Exéheve reg piv maicag 
aorpayderc, T&c OF advopac opkorc tkarratd +. 
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of Lampsacus, they immediately steered for Sestos, 
and after having taken in provisions, they stood away 


_ from thence, sailing along the coast to a place called 
_ *Aigospotamos, where they halted over-against the 
_ enemy, who were then at anchor before Lampsacus. 
_ The Hellespont is not above two thousand paces 
_ broad in that place. The two armies, seeing them- 
selves so near each other, expected only to rest that day, 
and were in hopes of coming to a battle on the next. 
But Lysander had another design in view. He 
commanded the seamen and pilots to go on board 
their galleys, as if they were in reality to fight the 


next morning at break of day, to hold themselves in 


_ readiness, and to wait his orders with profound si- 
lence. He ordered the land army in like manner to 
draw up in battle upon the coast, and to wait the day 
without any noise. On the morrow, as soon as the 

_ sun was risen, the Athenians began to row towards 


~ them with their whole fleet in one line, and to bid 


Be. 
eee, 


them defiance. Lysander, though his ships were 
_ ranged in order of battle, with their heads. towards 


the enemy, lay still without making any movement. | 


In the evening, when the Athenians withdrew, he 


did not suffer his soldiers to go. ashore, till two. or 


fleet, took horse, and came to the Athenian generals; | 


i 
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_ three galleys, which he had sent out to observe them, 
were returned with advice, that they had. seen the 
enemy land. The next day passed in the same man- 
ner, as did the third and fourth. Such a conduct, 

_ which argued reserve and apprehension, extremely 
augmented the security and boldness of the Athenians, 

- and inspired them with a sovereign contempt for an 
army, which fear, in their opinion, prevented from 
showing themselves, and attempting any thing. 

Whilst this passed, Alcibiades, who was near the 

_ to whom he represented, that they kept upon a very 

_ disadvantageous coast, where there were neither ports 
nor cities in the neighbourhood ; that they were obli- 

_ ged to bring their provisions from Sestos with great 

_ danger and difficulty ; and that they were very much 

in the wrong to suffer the soldiers and mariners of the 

_ fleet, as soon as they were ashore, to straggle and 

_ disperse themselves wherever they pleased, whilst 

_ they saw an enemy’s fleet facing them, accustomed to 

execute the orders of their general with the utmost 
obedience, and upon the slightest signal. He offered 


_ also to attack the enemy by land with a strong body 


of Thracian troops, and to force them to a battle. 
The generals, especially Tydeus and Menander, jea- 
lous of their command, did not content themselves 
with refusing his offers, from the opinion, that if the 
_ event proved unfortunate, the whole blame would fall 
on them, and. if favourable, Alcibiades would en- 


_ gross the honour of it; but rejected also with insult 
his wise and salutary counsel, as if a man in disgrace 
lost his sense and abilities with the favour of the 
commonwealth. 


Alcibiades withdrew. 
The fifth day the Athenians presented themselves 


Bes, again, and offered him battle ; retiring in the evening 
according to custom with more insulting airs than the | 


Lysander, as usual, detached some gal- 


_ days before. 
* The River of the Goat. . 

















| leys to observe them, with orders to return wit] 
| utmost diligence, as soon as they saw ik en 





land, and to put a brazen buckler at each sl 
head as soon as they reached the middle of the chan-_ 
nel. Himself in the mean time ran through the 
whole line in his galley, exhorting the pilots and offi- _ 
cers to hold the seamen and soldiers in readiness to— 
row and fight on the first signal. ee ne 
As soon as the bucklers were put up in the ships’ 
heads, and the admiral galley had given the signal 
by the sound of trumpet, the whole fleet set forward — 
in good order. The land army at the same time 
made all possible haste to the top of the promontory — 
to see the battle. The strait that separates the two 
continents in this place, is about fifteen stadia, or 
three quarters of a league in breadth, which space 
was presently cleared, through the activity and dili- 
gence of the rowers. Conon, the Athenian general, 
was the first who perceived, from the shore, the ene- 
my’s fleet advancing in good order to attack him ; up- — 
on which he immediately cried out for the troops to 
embark. In the height of sorrow and perplexity, some 
he called to by their names, some he conjured, and — 
others he forced to go on board their galleys; but all 


his endeavours and emotions were ineffectual, the 


soldiers being dispersed on all sides. For they were 
no sooner come on shore, than some ran to the sut- 
lers, some to walk in the country, some to sleep in_ 
their tents, and others to dress their suppers. ‘This. 
proceeded from the want of vigilance and experience - 
in their generals, who, not suspecting the least dan- 
ger, indulged themselves in taking their repose, and 


| gave their soldiers the same liberty. 


The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries 
and a great noise of their oars, when Conon, disen- 
gaging himself with nine galleys, of which number ~ 
was the sacred ship called the Paralan, stood away — 
for Cyprus, where he took refuge with Evagoras. © 
The Peloponnesians, falling upon the rest of the fleet, : 
took immediately the galleys which were empty, and — 
disabled and destroyed such as began to fill with men. 
The soldiers, who ran without order or arms to their 
relief, were either killed in the endeavour to get on 
board, or, flying on shore, were cut to pieces by the | 
enemy, who landed in pursuit of them. Lysander — 
took three thousand prisoners, with all the generals — 
and the whole fleet. After having plundered the 
camp, and fastened the enemy’s galleys to the sterns _ 
of his own, he returned to Lampsacus, amidst the — 
sound of flutes and songs of triumph. He had the glo- — 
ry of achieving one of the greatest military exploits — 
recorded in history, with little or no loss, and of ter. 
minating, in the small space of an hour, a war whick ~ 
had already lasted seven and twenty years, and whick — 
perhaps, without him, would have been of muck 
longer continuance. Lysander immediately sent dis- _ 
patches with this agreeable news to Sparta. , 

The three thousand prisoners, taken in this batt 
having been condemned to die, Lysander called upo 
Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who had | 
caused all the prisoners taken in two galle one 
of Andros, the other of Corinth, to be | 
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f a precipice, and, had formerly persuaded 






: thumb of the right hand of all the prisoners of 
r, in order to disable them for handling the pike, 
nd that they might be fit only to serve at the oar. 
Lysander therefore caused him to be brought forth, 
and asked him, what sentence he would pass upon 
mself, for having induced his city to pass that cruel 





iness in the least, notwithstanding the extreme dan- 
r he was in, made answer, “ Accuse not people of 
crimes who have no judges; but as you are victor, 
your right, and do by us as we would have done 
yy you, if we had conquered.” At the same instant 
e went into a bath, put on afterwards a magnificent 
obe, and marched foremost to the execution. All 
he prisoners were put to the sword, except Adiman- 
tus, who had opposed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lysander went with his fleet 
all the maritime cities, and gave orders for all 
thenians in them to withdraw as soon as possible 
Athens, without permitting them to take any other 
te; declaring, that after a certain time fixed, all 
h should be punished with death, as should be 
nd out of Athens.. This he did as an able politi- 
n, to reduce the city by famine the more easily, 
nd to render it incapable of sustaining a long siege. 
Te afterwards busied himself in subjecting demo- 
cy, and all other forms of government throughout 
e cities; leaving in each of them a Lacedemonian 
overnor, called harmostes, and ten archons or ma- 
istrates, whom he chose out of the societies he had 
tablished in them. He thereby in some measure 
ecured to himself universal authority, and a kind of 
overeignty over all Greece; putting none into power 
ut such as were entirely devoted to his service. 


CT. VII. Athens, besieged by Lysander, capitu- 
lates and surrenders. Lysander changes the form of 
government, and establishes thirty commanders in it. 

He sends Gylippus before him to Sparta with all the 
gold and silver taken from the enemy. Decree of 
_ Sparta upon the use to be made of it. The Peloponne- 
stan war ends in this manner. Death of Darius Nothus. 
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- Wsuen the news of the entire defeat of the army 
ame to Athens by a ship, ‘ which arrived in the 
ight at the Pireeeus, the city was in universal con- 
ernation. Nothing was heard but cries of sorrow 
id despair in every part of it. 'They imagined the 
nemy already at their gates. They represented to 
emselves the miseries of a long siege, a cruel fa- 
ine, the ruin and burning of their city, the inso- 
icé of a proud victor, and the shameful slavery they 
e upon the point of experieucing, more afflicting 
insupportable to them than the most severe pu- 
ments and death itself. The next day the as- 
bly was summoned, wherein it was resolved to 
1p all the ports, one only excepted; to repair 
eaches in the walls; and mount guard to pre- 
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cop e of Athens to make a decree for cutting off | 


cree. _Philocles, without departing from his haugh-, 














In fact, Agis and -Pausanias, the two kings of 


Sparta, advanced towards Athens with all their — 
troops. Lysander soon after arrived at the Pireeus _ 
with a hundred and fifty sail, and prevented all ships 
from going in or coming out.. The Athenians, be- 
sieged by sea and land, without provisions, ships, hope — 


of relief, or any resource, reinstated all persons who 


had been attainted by any decree, without however 
speaking of a capitulation, though many already died | 


of the famine. But when their corn was entirely 


consumed, they sent deputies to Agis, to proposea 


treaty with Sparta, upon condition of abandoning all — 


their possessions, the city and port only excepted. _ 
He referred the deputies to Lacedemon, as not being 
When they arrived 


empowered to treat with them. 
at Selasia, upon the frontier of Sparta, and had made 


known their commission to the Ephori, they were sh 


ordered to retire, and to come with other proposals, — 
if they expected peace. The Ephori had demanded 


that twelve hundred paces of the wall on each side — é 
of the Pirzeeus should be demolished: but an Athe- 
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nian, for venturing to advise a compliance, was sent # 


to prison, and prohibition made against proposing any 


thing of that kind for the future. 


In this deplorable condition, ‘Theramenes declared | 
in the assembly, that if he were sent to Lysander, he — 
would know whether the proposal made by the La- 


cedzmonians for dismantling the city, was intended — 
to facilitate its ruin, or to prevent a. revolt. The 
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Athenians having deputed him accordingly, he was a 
more than three months absent; no doubt with the — 


view of reducing them by famine to accept any con- 


ditions that should be offered. On his return he 


told them, that Lysander had detained him all that 


time, and that at last he had given him to under- 
stand, that he might apply to the Ephori. He was 


therefore sent back with nine others to Sparta, with 


full powers to conclude a treaty. When they ar- 
rived there, the Ephori gave them audience in the 
general assembly, where the Corinthians and several — 
other allies, especially the Thebans, insisted that it 


was absolutely necessary to destroy the city without ~~ 


hearkening any farther toa treaty. But the Lace- 


damonians, preferring the glory and safety of Greece __ 
to their own grandeur, made answer, that they never 
would be reproached with having destroyed a city 
that had rendered such great services to all Greece; _ 





















the remembrance of which ought to have much 7 FRG 


greater weight with the allies than the resentment 
of private injuries received from it. The peace was 
therefore concluded upon these conditions: “ That 


the fortifications of the Pireeus, with the long wall — : 


that joined that port to the city, should be demo- 
lished ; that the Athenians should deliver up all their 
galleys, twelve only excepted; that they should 


abandon all the cities they had seized, and content — 
themselves with their own lands and country ; that — 


they should recall their exiles, and make a league 
offensive and defensive with the Lacedzmonians 


under whom they should march wherever they — : ee 


thought fit to lead them.” 











entered the port. 
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ts "Ehe deputies on their return were surrounded with 


an innumerable throng of people, who were appre- 
hensive that nothing had been concluded, for they 
were not able to hold out any longer, such multi- 
tudes dying every day of famine. The next day 
they reported the success of their negociation; the 
treaty was ratified, notwithstanding the opposition of 
‘some persons; and Lysander, followed by the exiles, 
It was upon the very day that the 


-. Athenians had formerly gained the famous naval bat- 


tle of Salamis, He caused the walls to be demo- 
lished to the sound of flutes and trumpets, and with 

all the exterior marks of triumph and rejoicing, as if 
all Greece had that day regained its liberty. ‘Thus 
ended the Peloponnesian war, after having continued 
during the space of twenty-seven years. 


~ ~ Lysander, without giving the Athenians time to 
look about them, changed the form of their govern- 


ment entirely, established thirty archons, or rather 
_ tyrants, over the city, put a strong garrison into the 


citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius harmostes, or 
governor. Agis dismissed his troops. _ Lysander, 
before he disbanded his, advanced against Samos, 


which he pressed so warmly, that it was at last 


obliged to capitulate. After having established its 


ancient inhabitants in it, he proposed to return to } 


Sparta with the Lacedemonian galleys, those of the 


 Pireeus, and the beaks of those he had taken. 


_. He had sent, Gylippus, who had commanded the 


: army in Sicily, before him, ‘to carry the money and 


— to Lacedemon. 


spoils, which were the fruit of his glorious campaigns, 
The money, without reckoning the 


es innumerable crowns of gold given him by the cities, 
_ amounted to fifteen hundred talents, that is to say, 


_ sixteen hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
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his own use. 
did not seem to leave any room for theft. 


Gylip- 
pus, who carried this considerable sum, could not re- 
sist the temptation of converting some part of it to 
The bags were sealed up carefully, and 
He un- 
sewed them at the bottom; and after having taken 


= out of each of them what money he thought fit, to the 
amount of three hundred talents, he sewed them up 


again very neatly, and thought himself perfectly safe. 


But when he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, which 


chad been put up in each bag, discovered him. To 
avoid punishment, he banished himself from his coun- 
try, carrying along with him in all places the dis- 
grace of having sullied, by so base and sordid an ava- 
rice, the glory of all his great actions. 

From this unhappy example, the wisest and most 


: judicious of the Spartans, apprehending the all-power- 


ful effects of money, which enslaved not only the vul- 
guar, but even the greatest of men, extremely blamed 


- Lysander: for having acted so contradictorily to the 


fundamenta! laws of Sparta, and warmly represented 
to the Ephori, how incumbent it was upon them “ to 
* banish all that gold and silver from the republic,” 
and to lay the heaviest of curses and imprecations 
upon it, as “ the fatal bane” of all other states, intro- 
duced only to corrupt the wholesome constitution of 
the Spartan government, which had supported itself 
for so mary ages with vigour and prosperity. The 
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| Ephori immediately passed a decree to proscrib: 











‘open to the desire and admiration of riches, and in- 
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money, and ordained that none should be current, Ke 
‘cept the usual iron coin. But Lysander’s friends op- 
posed this decree, and sparing no pains to retain the — 


gold and silver in Sparta, the affair was referred to 


farther deliberation. ‘There naturally seemed only — 
two. plans to be proposed; which were, either to — 
make the gold and silver coin current, or to cry them 

down and prohibit them absolutely. ‘The men of ad- — 


‘dress and policy found out a third expedient, which, 


in their opinion, reconciled both the others with great — 
success: this was wisely to choose the mean betwixt 
the vicious extremes of too much rigour and too much 
remissness. It was therefore resolved, that the new 
coin of gold and silver should be solely employed by — 
the public treasury ; that it should only pass in the 
occasions and uses of the state; and that every pri-— 
vate person, in whose possession it should be found, 
should be immediately put to death. | 
A strange expedient! says Plutarch; asif Lycurgus — 
had feared the specie of gold and silver, and not the | 
avarice they occasion: an avarice less to be extin- | 
guished by prohibiting individuals from possessing it, — 
than inflamed by permitting the state to amass and 
make use of it for the service of the public. Forit was — 
impossible, whilst that money was held in honourand ~ 
esteem with the public, that it should be despised in — 


private as useless, and that people should look upon . 
: 


that as of no value in their domestic affairs, which the 
state prized, and was so anxious to have for its occa- 
sions ; bad usages, authorized by the practice and ex- 
ample of the public, being a thousand times more dan- 
gerous to individuals than the vices of individuals to — 
the public. The Lacedemonians therefore, continues — 
Plutarch, in punishing those with death who should — 
make use of the new money in private, were so blind | 
and imprudent as to imagine, that placing the law ane@ 
the terror of punishment, as a guard at the door, was : 
3 
4 


sufficient to prevent gold and silver from entering the — 
house: whilst they left the hearts of their oad ned 
troduced themselves a violent passion for amassing ~ 
treasure, in causing it to be deemed a great and ho- — 
nourable thing to become rich. | 
It was about the end of the Peloponnesian war, f 
that Darius Nothus, king of Persia, died, aftera reign — 
of nineteen years. Cyrus had arrived at the court — 
before his death, and Parysatis, his mother, whose 
idol he was, not contented with having: made his — 
peace, notwithstanding the faults he had committed — 
in his government, pressed the old king to declare 
him his successor also, after the example of Darius the - 
first, who gave Xerxes the preference before all his — 
brothers, because he had been born, as Cyrus was, 
after his father’s succession to the throne. But Da- 
rius did not carry his complaisance to her so far. He 
gave the crown to Arsaces, his eldest son by Parysa-_ 
tis also, (whom Plutarch calls Arsicas,) and bequeathed - 



















to Cyrus only the provinces he had already. 
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CHAPTER I. 


] « I. Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus 
attempts to assassinate his brother, and is sent into 
sia Minor. Cruel revenge of Siatira, wife of Arta- 
res, upon the authors and accomplices in the murder 

er brother. Death of Alcibiades. His character. 


A RSACES, upon ascending the throne, assumed 
the name of Artaxerxes: he it isto whom the 
ks gave the surname of *Myewon, from his prodi-. 


memory. * Being near his father’s bed when 

ne was dying, he asked him, a few moments before 
expired, what had been the rule of his conduct 
1g so long and happy a reign as his, that he might 
eit his example. “It has been,” replied he, “ to 

o always what justice and religion required of me ;” 
emorable words, and well worthy of being set up 
etters of gold in the palaces of kings, to keep 


; m_ perpetually in mind of what ought to be the 


de and rule of all their actions. It is not uncommon 
rinces to give excellent instructions to their chil- 
on their death beds, which would be more effi- 
atious, if preceded by their own example and prac- 
e; without which they are weak and impotent as 


8. A. M. 3600. Before J. C. 404. 
Artax. p. 1012. 5 


» Soon after Darius’s death, the new king set 
from his capital for the city ef t Pasagarda,in order 
to his coronation, according to custom, by the priests. 
of Persia. There was in that city a temple o 
goddess who presided over war, in which the 
nation of their kings was solemnized. a 
ed with very singular ceremonies, which no dou 
had some mysterious sense; though Plutarch doe 
not explain it. The prince, at his consecration, to 
off his robe in the temple, and put on that worn b: 
the ancient Cyrus before he came to the thr 
which was preserved in that place with great v 
ration. After that he ate a dry fig, chewed s 
leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a dra 
composed of miJk and vinegar. Was this to si 
that the sweets of sovereign power are mingle 
the bitterness of care and disquiet, and that, i 
throne be surrounded with pleasures and honours, it 
is also attended with pains and anxieties? It seems 
sufficiently evident, that the design in putting the 

hin 


robes of Cyrus upon the new king, was to make 


understand, that he should also clothe his min« 
with the great qualities and exalted virtues of th 
prince. oom 
Young Cyrus, eaten up by ambition, was in despai 
upon being for ever frustrated in his hopes o 
ascending a throne with which his mother had 
“* Which word signifies in the Greek, one of a good memorye ee 
1 A city of Persia, built by Cyrus the Great. 











ae manner to all who had any share in it. 


_ killing Hamestris, whom he had espoused. 





a spied him, and on seeing the sceptre, which he 
thought his right, transferred into the hands of his | 
The blackest crimes cost the ambitious 


brother. 

nothing. Cyrus resolved to assassinate Artaxerxes 
_ in the temple itself, and in presence of the whole 
court, just when he was about to take off his own 
robe, to put on that of Cyrus. Artaxerxes was ap- 
_ prized of this design by the priest himself who had 
educated his brother, to whom he had imparted it. 
Cyrus was seized and condemned to die, when his 
mother Parysatis, almost out of her senses, flew to 
_ the place, clasped him in her arms, tied herself to 
"him with the tresses of her hair, fastened her neck 
to his, and by her shrieks, and tears, and prayers, 
prevailed so far as to obtain his pardon, and that he 
should be sent back to his government of the mari- 
time provinces. He carried thither with him an 
ambition no less ardent than before; animated besides 


_ with resentment of the disgrace he had received, and 


the warm desire of revenge, and armed with an abso- 
lute unbounded power. Artaxerxes upon this occasion 
acted cogtrary to the most common rules of policy, 
which “do not admit * of nourishing and inflaming, 


_ by extraordinary honours, the pride and haughtiness 


of a bold and enterprising young prince,” like Cyrus; 
who had carried his personal enmity to his brother so 
_far,.as to have resolved to assassinate him with his 
“a own hand, and whose ambition for empire was so 
great, as to employ the most criminal methods for the 


~ attainment of its end. 


> Artaxerxes had espoused Sintirac Scarce had 
her husband ascended the throne, when she employed 


_ the power her beauty gave her over him, to avenge 
History 
~ affords not a more tragical scene, nor a more mon- 


the death of her brother Teriteuchmes. 


_strous complication of adultery, incest, and murder ; 
which, after having occasioned great disorders in the 
royal family, terminated at length in the most fatal 
But it is 
necessary for the reader’s knowledge of the fact to 
trace it from the beginning. 

Hidarnes, Statira’s father, a Persian of very high 
“quality, was governor of one of the principal pro- 
vinces of the empire. Statira was a lady of extraor- 
' dinary beauty, which induced Artaxerxes to marry 
her: he was then called Arsaces. At the same time 
- Teriteuchmes, Statira’s brother, married Hamestris, 
Arsaces’s sister, one of the daughters of Darius and 
Parysatis; in favour of which marriage, ‘Teriteuchmes, 
upon his father’s death, had his government given 
him. There was at the same time another sister in 
this family, namec Roxana, no Jess beautiful than 
Statira, and who besides excelled in the arts of shoot- 
ing with the bow, and throwing the dart. Teriteuch- 


_ mes her brother conceived a criminal passion for her, 


_and to gratify it resolved to set himself at liberty by 
Darius, 
having been informed of this*project, by the force of 


_ presents and promises engaged Udiastes, Teriteuch- 


’Ctes. c. li. lv. ¢Pjut. in Lys. p. 443. 
® «¢ Ne guis mobiles adolescentium animos prematuris honoribus 


‘mes’s intimate friend and conftdant, to 








black a design, by assassinating him. H 
and had for his reward the government of him 
had put to death with his own hands. © a 
Among Teriteuchmes’s guards was a son of Udi. 
astes, called Mithridates, very much attached to his — 
master. The young gentleman, upon hearing that 
his father had committed this murder in person, ut- — 
tered all-manner of imprecations against him, and 
full of horror for so infamous and vile an action, — 
seized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting, 
declared for the establishment of Teriteuchmes’s son. — 
But that young man could not hold out long against — 
Darius. He was blocked up in the place with the — 
son of Teriteuchmes, whom he had with him; and — 
all the rest of the family of Hidarnes were put in 
prison, and delivered to Parysatis, to do with them — 
as that mother, exasperated to the last excess by the 
treatment either done or intended against her daugh- — 
ter Hamestris, should think fit. That cruel princess 
began by causing Roxana, whose beauty had been — 
the occasion of all this evil, to be sawed in two, and 
ordered all the rest to be put to death, except Statira, 
whose life she granted to the tears and the most ten-’ 
der and ardent solicitations of Arsaces ; whose love 
for his wife made him spare no pains for her preser 
vation, though Darius, his father, believed it neces- — 
sary, even for his own good, that she should share 
the same fate with the rest of her family. Such was 
the state of the affair at the death of Darius. Bee st: 
Statira, as soon as her husband was upon the | 
throne, caused Udiastes to be delivered into her hand. 
She ordered,his tongue to be torn out, and made 
him die in the most exquisjte torments she could 
invent, to punish the crime which had occasioned 
the ruin of her family. She gave his government to — 
Mithridates, in recompense for his attachment to the. 
interests of her family. Parysatis on her side took — 
her revenge on the son of Teriteuchmes, whom she — 
caused to be poisoned; and we shall see that Statira’s - 
turn was not very remote. 
We see here the terrible effects of female revenge, 


’ 


and in general of what excesses they are capable, 


who find themselves above all laws, and have no 
other rule for their actions than their will and pas, 
sions. 
Cyrus,t having resolved to dethroné his brother, 
employed Clearchus, the Lacedemonian general, to 
raise a body of Grecian troops, under pretence of a 
war which that Spartan proposed to carry into 
Thrace. I shall defer speaking of this famous expe 
dition, and also of the death of Socrates, which hap- 
pened about the same time; as | intend to treat of 
those two great events in all the extent they deserve. 
¢ Jt was without doubt with the same view, that 
Cyrus presented to Lysander a galley of two cubits’ 
length, made of ivory and gold, to congratulate him > 
upon his naval victory. That galley was consecrated | 
to Apollo in the temple of Delphi. Lysander went 





ad superbiam extolleret.” 
.t A. M. 3601, 


Tacit. Annal. ]. iv. c. 17. 
Before J. C. 403, os 















was upon that occasion Cyrus fad the ccle- 
J ated” conversation with Lysander related by Xe- 
nophon, and which ecere: after him has applied so 
autifully. That young * prince, who piqued him- 
more upon his affability and politeness than no- 
ty and grandeur, pleased himself with conducting 
person so illustrious a guest through his gardens, 
d with making him observe the various beauties 
hem. Lysander, struck with so fine a prospect, 
mired the manner in which the several parts were 
# d out, the height of the trees, the neatness and 
: disposition of the walks; the abundance of fruit-trees, 
_ planted checker-wise, with an art which had known 
how to unite the useful with the agreeable ; the beauty 
the parterres, and the glowing variety of flowers, 
_ exhaling odours universally throughout the delightful 
‘scene, “ Every thing charms and transports me in 
this place,” said Lysander, addressing himself to Cy- 
rus; “ but what strikes me most, is the exquisite taste 
a d elegant industry of the person who drew the plan 
of the several parts of this garden, and gave it the 
fine order, wonderful disposition, and happiness of 
_ symmetry, which | cannot sufficiently admire.” Cy- 
rus, infinitely pleased with this discourse, replied, 
“Jt was | that drew the plan, and entirely marked it 
t; and many of the trees which you see were plant- 
with my own hands.” “ What!” replied Lysander, 
considering him from head to foot, “is it possible, 
_ with these purple robes and splendid vestments, those 
strings of jewels and bracelets of gold, those buskins 
so richly embroidered, that you could play the gar- 
ner, and employ your royal hands in_ planting 
es!” “ Does that surprise you?” said Cyrus; “I 
year by the god t Mithras, that when my health ad- 



































I ee rural en or some other toilsome 
»ployment, to which I apply with pleasure, and 
hout sparing myself.” Lysander. was amazed at 
xe this discourse, and pressing him by the hand; { “ Cy- 
rus,” said he, “ you are truly happy, and eseise 
your high fortune ; because in you it is united with 
virtue.” 

Alcibiades without any trouble discovered the 
mystery of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into 
_ the province of Pharnabasus, with design to proceed 
to the court of Persia, and to apprize Artaxerxes of 
the scheme Jaid against him. Had he arrived there, 
discovery of such importance would have infallibly 





> 4 Xenoph. (Econ. p. 830. 

8G Nariat Socrates in eo libro Cyrum minorem, regem Persa- 
i lum, prestantem ingenio atque impeni gloria, cum Lysander Lace- 
c emonius, vir summe virtutis, venisset ad eum Sardes, eique dona 
ociis attulisset, et ceteris in rebus comem erga Lysandrum at- 
bumanum fuisse, etei quemdam conseptum agrum diligenter 
msitum ostendisse. Cim autem admiraretur Lysander et proce- 
es arborum, et directos in quincuncem ordines, et humum 
actam spetque puram, et suavitatem odorum qui efflarentur é 
um eum dixisse, mirari se non modo diligentiam, sed 
Irim ejus, a quo essent illa dimensa atque descripta. 
m tespondisse : Atqui ego ista sum dimensus, mei sunt 


ees with: magni cent pre- spliclirad him the eee of that prince, and the as 









‘sistance he wanted for the re-establishment of hig 
country. But the Lacedemonian partisans at Athens, 
that is to say, the thirty tyrants, apprehended the 
intrigues of so superior a genius as his, and represented 
to their masters, that they were inevitably ruined if — 
they did not find means to rid themselves of Alcibi— 
ades.. The Lacedemonians thereupon wrote to Phar- 
nabasus, and with an abject meanness not to be — 
excused, and which showed how much Sparta had 
degenerated from her ancient manners, pressed him 
with great earnestness to deliver them, at any rate, 
from so formidable an enemy ‘The satrap complied 
with their wish. . Alcibiades was then in a small 
town of Phrygia, where he lived with his concubine — 
|| Timandra. ‘Those who were sent to kill him, not 
daring to enter his house, contented themselves with 
surrounding and setting it on fire. Alcibiades, having — 
quitted it through the flames sword in hand, the Bar- . 
barians were afraid to stay to come to blows with | 
him, but flying and retreating as he advanced, they 
poured their darts and arrows upon him, and he fel; 
dead upon the spot.’ Timandra took up his body, and. 
having adorned and covered it with the finest robes 
she had, she made as magnificent a funeral for it as 
her present condition would admit. E 
Such was the end of Alcibiades, whose great virtues — 
were stifled and suppressed by. still greater vices. — 
§“It is not easy to say, whether his good or bad 
qualities were most pernicious to his country; for 
with the one he deceived, and with the other he op- — 
pressed it.” In him distinguished valour was united 
with nobility of blood. His person was beautiful, 
and finely made; he was eloquent, of great ability in ¥e 
business, insinuating, and formed for charming alt. <* 
mankind. He loved glory, but without prejudice to 
his inclination for pleasure ; nor was he so fond of © 
pleasure, as to neglect his glory for it. He knew — 
how to give in to, or abstract himself from it, acecord- 
ing to the situation of his affairs. Never was there iy 
ductility of genius equal to his. He metamorphosed — ae 
himself with incredible facility, like a Proteus, inte 
the most contrary forms, and supported them alt with © 
as much ease and grace, as if each had been natura}, 
to him. fee 
This convertibility of character, according as cir = 
cumstances, the customs of countries, and his own ~ ae 
interests required, discovers a heart void of princie = 
ples, without either truth or justice. He did not con- 
fine himself either to religion, virtue, laws, duties, or 
his country. His sole rule of action was his private 
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ordines, mea descriptio, multe etiam istarum arborum mea manu Rok 
sunt sata. Tum Lysandrum, intuentem ejus purpuram et nitorem «ee 
corporis, ornatumque Persicum multo auro multisque gemmis, dix- ae 
isse: Recté vero te, Cyre, beatum ferunt, quoniam virtuti tue Ras 


fortuna conjuncta est.”?> Cic. de Senec. n. 59. ae 
t The Persians adored the sun under that name, who was theis a 
principal god. ee, 
f Arcaiwe, & Kipe, eddaipoveter ayabdc yao Or evatpuvetc. 
|| It was said that Lais the famous courtezan, called the Corim- 
thian, was the daughter of this Timandra. 
§ ‘* Cujus nescio utrim bona an vitia patrie perniciosiora fue ; 
tint ; illis enim cives suos decepit, his affixit.” Val. Max. L. ni. ¢. 1, 

















~ monians and Persians. 
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: ambition, to which he referred every thing. - His’ 
aim was to please, to dazzle, and be beloved; but 


at the same time to subject those he soothed. He 
favoured them only as they served his purposes; and 
made his correspondence and society a means for en- 
grossing every thing to himself. 

_ His life was a perpetual mixture of good and evil. 
His sallies into virtue were ill sustained, and quickly 
degenerated into vices and crimes, very little to the 
honour of the instructions of that great philosopher, 
who took no small pains to cultivate him into a man 


_ of worth. ~His actions were glorious; but without 


rule or principle. His character was elevated and 


- grand; but without connection and consistency. He 


was alternately the support and terror of the Lacede- 
He was either the misfortune 
or refuge of his own country, according as he de- 
clared for or against it. In fine, he was the author 
_of a destructive war through the whole of Greece, 


i from the sole motive of commanding, by inducing 


the Athenians to besiege Syracuse; much less from 
the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterwards Africa, 


than with the design of keeping Athens in depen- 
_ dance upon himself; convinced, that having*to deal 


with an inconstant, suspicious, ungrateful, jealous 


people, averse to those that governed, it was neces- 


sary to engage them continually in some great affair, 


tn order to make his services always necessary to 
_ them, and that they might not be at leisure to ex- 


amine, censure, and condemn his conduct. 
He had the fate generally expericnced by persons 
_ of his character, and of which they cannot reasonably 
complain. He never loved any one, himself being 
his sole motive ; nor ever found a friend. He made 
it his merit and glory to cajole all men, and conse- 
quently nobody confided in, or adhered to him. His 
sole view was to live with splendour, and to domineer 
universally ; and he perished miserably, abandoned 
by the whole world, and obliged at his death to the 
feeble services and impotent zeal of one only woman 
for the last honours rendered to his remains. 
About this time died Democritus the philosopher. 


SECT. I]. The Thirty exercise the most horrid cruel- 

ties at Athens. They put Theramenes, one of their 
colleagues, to death. Socrates takes his defence upon 
himself. Thrasybulus attacks the tyrants, makes him- 
self master of Athens, and restores tts liberty. 


Tue council of Thirty,‘ established at Athens by 
Lysander, committed the most execrable cruelties. 
Upon pretence of restraining the multitude within 
their duty, and of preventing seditions, they had 
caused guards to be assigned them, and armed three 
thousand of the citizens for that service, and at the 
‘same time disarmed all the rest. The whole city 
was in the utmost terror and dismay. Whoever op- 
posed their injustice and violence became the victims 


éXenoph, Hist. 1. ii. p. 462—479. Diod. 1. xiv. p. 235—238. 


Justin. 1. v. ¢. 8, 10. 


of them. Riches were a crime that never 









Bede: 





drawing. a sentence upon their owners, always fo 
lowed with death, and the confiscation of estates, 
which the thirty tyrants divided amongst themselves. 
They put more people to death, says Xenophon, in 
eight months of peace, than the enemies had done in 
a war of thirty years. he 
The two most considerable persons of the thirty 
were Critias and Theramenes, who at first lived in 
great union, and always acted in concert with each 
other. The latter ‘had some honour, and loved his 
country. When he saw with what an excess of vio- 
lence and cruelty his colleagues behaved, he declared 
openly against them, and thereby drew their resent- 
ment upon him. Critias became his most mortal 
enemy, and acted as informer against him before the 
senate, accusing him of disturbing the tranquillity of 
the state, and of designing to subvert the present 
government. As he perceived that the defence of 
Theramenes was heard with silence and approbation, — 
he was. afraid, that if the affair was left to the decision 
of the senate, they would acquit him. Having there- 
fore caused a band of young men, whom he had 
armed with poinards, to advance to the bar, he said 
that he thought it the duty of a supreme magistrate 
to prevent justice from’being abused, and that he 
should act conformably upon this occasion. “ But,” 
continued he, “as the law does not permit, that any 
of the three thousand should be put to death without — 
the consent of the senate, | exclude Theramenes from | 
that number, and condemn him to die, in virtue of 
my own and my colleagues’ authority.” Theramenes — 
at these words, leaping upon the altar; “I demand,” 
said he, “ Athenians, that I may be tried according to 
the laws; which cannot be refused me without mani- 
fest injustice. Not that I imagine, that the goodness 
of my cause will avail me any thing, or the sanction - 
of altars protect me; but I would show at least, that 
my enemies respect neither gods nor men. What 
most astonishes me is, that persons ‘of your wisdom — 
do not see, that your own names may as easily be > 
struck out of the list of citizens as that of Thera-— 
menes.” Critias upon this ordered the officers of | 
justice to pull him down from the altar. An universal - 
silence and terror ensued upon the sight of the armed 
soldiers, that surrounded the senate. Of all the sena-_ 
tors, Socrates alone, whose disciple Theramenes had 
been, took upon him his defence, and opposed the — 
oflicers of justice. But his weak endeavours could 
not deliver Theramenes, who was led to the place ot. 
execution, notwithstanding all he could do, through © 
crowds of the citizens, who saw with tears, in the fate. 
of a man. equally considerable for his love of liberty 
and the great services he had done his country, what — 
they had to fear for themselves. When they presented — 
him the hemlock, that is, the poison, (which was the 
manner of putting the citizens at Athens to death,)- 
he took it with an intrepid air, and after having 
drank it, he poured the bottom upon the table, after 
the usual manner observed in feasts or public re- 
joicings, saying, This for the noble Critias. Xen 
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nce alone was a continued reproach to them, no 
ger observed any limits.- Nothing passed through- 
out the city but imprisonments and murders. Every 
body trembled for themselves or their friends. 
* “Could that city rest,in which there were as many 
yrants as there were guards? The general desola- 
on had no remedy, nor was there any hope of re- 
aining their liberty. Where had they then as many 
+ Harmodiuses as they had tyrants.” ‘Terror had ta- 
en entire possession of their minds, whilst the whole 
city deplored in secret thei: loss of liberty, without 
having one amongst them generous enough to attempt 
breaking its chains. The Athenian people seemed 
to have lost that valour, which till then had made 
_ them awful and terrible to their neighbours and ene- 
Mies. They seemed to have lost the very use of 
~ speech; not daring to vent the least complaint, lest 
it should be made a capital crime in them. “ So- 
crates alone continued intrepid. He consoled the af- 
flicted senate, animated the desponding citizens, and 
-set all men an admirable example of courage and re- 
solution ; preserving his liberty, and sustaining his 
4 port in the midst of thirty tyrants,” who made all else 
_ tremble, but could never shake the constancy of So- 
crates with their menaces. ° Critias, who had been 
' his pupil, was the first to declare most openly against 
him, taking offence at the-free and bold discourses 
: which he held against the government of the Thirty. 

_ He went so far as to prohibit his instructing the 
4 "youth ; but Socrates, who neither acknowledged his 
authority, nor feared the violent effects of it, paid no 
egard to so unjust an order. 

All the citizens of any consideration in Athens, 
nd who still retained a love of liberty, quitted a 



































and sought elsewhere an asylum and retreat, where 
they might live in safety. At the head of these was 
Thrasybulus, a person of extraordinary merit, who be- 
eld with the most lively affliction the miseries of his 
ountry. The Lacedemonians had the inhumanity 
endeavour to deprive those unhappy fugitives of 
lis last resource. ‘They published an edict to pro- 
hibit the cities of Greece from giving them refuge, de- 
creed that they should be delivered up to the thirty 
rants, and condemned all such as should contravene 
e execution of this edict, to pay a fine of five talents. 
Only two cities rejected with: disdain so unjust an 
ordinance, Megara and Thenes; the latter of which 
made a decree to punish all persons whatsoever, that 
-shoula see an Athenian attacked by his enemies with- 
t doing his utmost to assist him. ~Lysias, an ora- 
¢ Xenoph. memorab. I. i. p. 716, 717. 
* & Vi dominationis convulsus.”” Tacit. 
* Poteratne civitas illa conquiescere, in qua tot tyranni erant, 
satellites essent ? Ne spes quidem ulla recipiendz libertatis 
is poterat offerri, nec ulli remedio locus apparebat contra tan- 
vim malorum. Unde enim misere civitati tot Harmodios ? 


tamen in medio erat, et lugentes patres consolabatur, et 
de pepablic® ¢ exhorbatur_—et imitari volentibus een 





| tor & Syracuse, who fad been banished by the TL bie 288 
ty, || ““ raised five hundred soldiers at his own expense, 


he tyrants, delivered from a colleague whose pre- - 


| others, the success was not doubtful, but followed the 


-rather than assist me as the avenger of your liberty? 


‘our wonder is, that this passion for tyranny should | 
_so immediately possess republicans, born in the bo-— 


ace reduced to so harsh and shameful a slavery, - 


trize communis eloquentie misit.”” 







IANS. AND GRECIANS. 


and sent them to the aid of the common country of 
eloquence.” . <a 

Thrasybulus lost no time. After having taken - ee 
Phyla, a small fort in Attica, he marched to the Pi- 
reeus, of which he made himself master. The Thir- 
ty flew thither with their troops, and a warm battle 
ensued. But as the soldiers on one side fought with 
valour and vigour for their liberty, and on the other 
with indolence and indifference for the power of 


better cause. The tyrants were oer Critias. 
was killed upon the spot. And as the rest of the 
army were taking to flight, Thrasybulus cried out, 
“Wherefore do you fly from me as from a victor, 


We are not enemies, but fellow-citizens; nor have , — 
we declared war against the city, but against the 
thirty tyrants.” - He bade them remember, that they — 
had the same origin, country, laws, and religion; he _ 
exhorted them to compassionate their exiled brethren, see 
to restore their country to them, and resume their 
liberty themselves. This discourse made a due im-  ~ 
pression. The army, upon their return to Athens, 
expelled the Thirty, and substituted ten persons tos 
govern in their room, whose conduct proved no bet- a 
ter than that of the former. aoe 
It is a matter of surprise, that so sudden, so univer- _ 
sal, so tenacious, and so uniform a conspiracy against 
the public good, should always actuate the several | 
bodies of persons established in the administration of _ 
this government. This we have seen in the Four 
Hundred formerly chosen at Athens; again in the 
Thirty ; and now in the Ten. And what augments — 





som of liberty, accustomed to an equality of condition __ 
on which it is founded, and nurtured from their ear- 
liest infancy in an abhorrence of all subjection and 
dependency. ‘There must be, on the one side, in 
power and authority some violent impulse, to actuate 
in this manner so many persons, of whom many, no 
doubt, were not without sentiments of virtue and ho- 
nour; and to banish so suddenly the principles and 
manners natural to them: and on the other an ex- 
cessive propensity in the mind of man to subject his 
equals, and to rule over them imperiously, to carry — 
him on to the last extremities of oppression and cruel- 

ty, and to make him forget at once all the laws of 
nature and religion. 

-The Thirty being fallen from their power and © Snce 
hopes, sent deputies to Lacedzemon to demand aid. It ae 
was not Lysander’s fault, who was sent to them with : 
troops, that the tyrants were not re-established. But 


oe 





circumferebat exemplar cim inter triginta dominos. liber incede- 
ret.”” Senec. de tranquil. anim. c. iii. : 
t Harmodius formed a conspiracy for the deliverance of Athetis 


‘from the tyranny of the Pisistratida:. 


ft ** Quigentos milites, stipendio suo instructos, in auxilium pa 
Justin. }. v. c. 9. 
|| About $4,300. 
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. king Pausanias, whe likewise marched against Athens, | 


k -punity had authorized all manner of crimes. 
individuals seemed to have a right to demand the 


moved with compassion for the deplorable condition 
to which a city, once so flourishing, was reduced, 
had the generosity to favour the Athenians in secret, 
and at length obtained a peace for them. It was seal- 
ed with the blood of the tyrants, who, having taken 
arms to reinstate themselves in the government, and 
being present at a parley for that purpose, were all 
put to the sword, and left Athens in the full posses- 


sion of its liberty. All the exiles were recalled. 


Thrasybulus at that time proposed the celebrated 
amnesty, by which the citizens engaged upon oath 
that all past transactions should be buried in oblivion. 
The government was re-established upon its ancient 
foundation, the laws restored to their pristine vigour, 
and magistrates elected with the usual forms. 


Hecsanot forbear observing in this place the wis- | 


dom and moderation of Thrasybulus, so salutary and 
essential after so long a continuance of domestic trou- 
bles. This is one of the finest events in ancient his- 
tory, worthy of the Athenian lenity and benevolence, 
and has served as a model to successive ages in good 
governments. 
Never had tyranny been more cruel and bloody 
than that which the Athenians had jast thrown off. 


- Every house was in mourning; every family bewail- 


ed the loss of some relation. Jt had been a series of 
public robbery and rapine, in which license and im- 
Private 


blood of all accomplices in such notorious malversa- 
tions, and even the interest of the state appeared to 


authorize such a claim, that by exemplary severities 


such enormous crimes might be prevented for the 
future. But Thrasybulus rising above those senti- 
ments, from the superiority of his more extensive 
genius, and the views of a more discerning and pro- 
found policy, foresaw, that by acquiescing in the 
punishment of the guilty, eternal seeds of discord 
and enmity would remain, to weaken, by domestic 
divisions, the strength of the republic, which it was 
necessary to unite against the common enemy, and 
occasion the loss to the state of a great number of 
citizens, who might render it important services 
with the very view of making amends for past mis- 
behaviour. - 

Such a conduct after great troubles in a state has 
always seemed, to the ablest politicians, the most 
certain and ready means to restore the public peace 
and tranquillity. * Cicero, when Rome was divided 
into two factions upon the occasion of Cesar’s death, 
who had been killed by the conspirators, calling to 
mind this celebrated amnesty, proposed, after the ex- 
ample of the Athenians, to bury all that had passed 

& Let. XV. of Card. Maz. h Diod. ]. xiv. p. 234. 

*-¢In zedem Telluris convocati sumus; in quo templo, quan- 


tum in me fuit, jeci fundamentum pacis; Atheniensiumque reno- 
vavi vetus exemplum, Graecum etiam verbum usurpavi, quod tum 





in sedandis discordiis usurpaverat civitas illa; atque omnem me-. 


moriam discordiarum oblivione sempiterna delendam censui.”? We 
were assembled in the temple of the Earth ; in which temple, as 
far as I could, I laid the foundation of a peace ; and renewed the 
ancient example of the Athenians. and even used the Greek word, 
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in eternal Anolon g Cardinal. Mazarene prey 
to Don Lewis de Haro, prime minister of Spain, sabe 
this gentle and humane conduct in France had 
vented the troubles and revolts of that kingdom foie : 
having any fatal consequences, and that the king had’ 
not lost a foot of land by them to that day ; whereas, 
the inflexible severity of the Spaniards was the occa- 
ston, that the subjects of that monarchy, whenever chey 
threw off the mask, never returned to their obedience but » 
by force of arms ; which sufficiently appears, says he, 
in the example of the Hollanders, who are in the peace- 
able possession of many provinces, that not an age ago 
were the patrimony of the king of Spain. 

» Diodorus Siculus takes occasion, from the thirty 
tyrants of Athens, whose immoderate ambition in- 
duced them to treat their country with the most ex-” 
cessive cruelties, to observe “how unfortunate it is 
for t perscns in power to want a sense of honour, and 
to disregard either the present opinion; or the judg- — 
ment which posterity will form of their conduct: for 
from the contempt of reputation the transition is too 
common to that of virtue itself.” They may perhaps, 
by the dread of their power, suppress for some time 
the public voice, and impose a forced silence upon 
censure ; but the more constraint they lay upon it 
during their lives, the more liberal will it be after 
their deaths of complaints and reproaches, and the. 
more infamy and imputation will be affixed to their 
memories. The power of the Thirty, says he, was 
of very short duration, but their infamy will be im- 
mortal; their memory will be held.in abhorrence 
throughout all ages, whilst their names will be re- 
corded in history only to render them odious, and to 
make their crimes detestable. He applies the same 
reflection to the Lacedemonians ; who, after having - 
made themselves masters of Greece by a wise and 
moderate conduct, fell from that glory, through the 
severity, haughtiness, and injustice, with which they 
treated their allies. ‘There is doubtless no reader, 
whom their abject and cruel jealousy towards Athens — 
when enslaved and humbled, has not prejudiced 
against them; nor do we recognize in such behaviour 
the greatness ‘of mind and noble generosity of ancient | 
Sparta; so much power have the lust of dominion : 
and prosperity over even virtuous men. Diodorus — 
concludes his reflection with a maxim very true 
though very little known: “The greatness and ma- 
jesty of princes,” says he, (and the same may be said 
of all persons in high authority,) “can be ie | 
only by humanity and justice with regard to their 
subjects; as, on the contrary, they are ruined and | 
destroyed by a cruel and oppressive government, 
which never fails to draw upon them the hatred of 
their people.” 
which that city made use of, for quieting their discords ;—and 1 
recommended that all memory of the discords should be Been 
in eternal oblivion. Philip. i.n. 1. , 

t “* Cetera principibus statim adesse : unum insatiabiliter paren 
dum, prosperam sui memoriam ; nam contempta fama, contenini 
virtutes—Quo magis socordiam eorum inridere libet, qui presenti 
potentia credunt extingui posse etiam sequentis avi memoriam— 


suum cuique decus posteritas rependit.” Tacit. Annal. J. iy. Oo 
30 & 35. ; 


; 
* 
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SECT. II. Lysander abuses Ins power wn an extra- 
dinary manner. He is recalled to Sparta upon the 
complaint of Pharnabasus. ! 
_ As Lysander had had the greatest share in the 
celebrated exploits,» which had raised the glory of 
‘the Lacedemonians to so high a pitch, so had he ac- 
quired a degree of power and authority, of which 
here had been no example before in Sparta; but he 
uffered himself to be carried away by a presumption 
ind vanity still greater than his power. He per- 
mitted the Grecian cities to dedicate altars to him as 
‘toa god, and to oifer sacrifices, and sing hymns and 
odes in honour of him. The Samians ordained by a 
public decree, that the feasts celebrated in honour of 
Juno, and which bore the name of that goddess, 
should be called the feasts of Lysander. He had 
always a crowd of poets about him, (who are often a 
tribe of venal flatterers,) who vied with each other in 
‘singing his great exploits, for which they were mag- 
nificently paid. Praise is undoubtedly due to noble 
deeds ; but it diminishes their lustre when either ex- 
_travagant or purchased. 
_ This sort of vanity and ambition, had he stopped 
there, would have hurt ory himself, by exposing him 
to envy and contempt; but a natural consequence of 
it was, that through his arrogance and pride, in con- 
junction w‘th the incessant flatteries of those around 
him, he sarried the spirit of command and authority 
_to an insupportable excess, and observed no longer 
any measures either in rewarding or punishing. The 
absolute government of cities with tyrannic power 
_were the fruits of his friendship, or of the ties of hos- 
-pitality with him; and only the death of those he 
hated, could put an end to his resentment and dis- 
easure, without the possibility of escaping his ven- 
- geance. 
tomb, might with equal propriety have been engraved 
upon Lysander’s: that no man had ever surpassed 
im in doing good to his friends, or evil to his ene- 
es. 
__ Treachery and perjury cost him nothing whenever 
“they promoted his designs; nor was he less cruel 
than revengeful ; of which what he did at Miletus 
was a sufficient proof. Apprehending that the lead- 
ers of the popular party would escape him, he swore 
not to do them any hurt. Those unfortunate per- 
ons gave credit to his oath, and no sooner appeared 
n public, than they were put to the sword with his 
-onsent by the nobility, who killed them all, though 
o less than eight hundred. The number of those 
the side of the people, whom he caused to be 
assacred in the other cities, is incredible; for he 
t only destroyed to satiate his own. individual re- 
ntments, but to serve in all places the enmity, 
lice, and avarice of his friends, whom he supported 
gratifying their passions by the death of their 
mies. 
here was no kind of injustice and violence which 
i >Plut. in Lys. p. 443—445. 
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the people did not suffer under the government of © 


Lysander; whilst the Lacedemonians, who were 
sufficiently informed of his conduct, gave themselves — 


no trouble to correct it. It is too common for those 
in power to be little affected with the vexations and 
oppressions laid upon persons of low condition and 
credit, and to turn a deaf ear to their just complaints ; 
though authority is principally confided to them for 
the defence of the weak and poor, who have no other 
protectors. 
a great or powerful person, from whom they may 


have any thing to hope or fear, the same authority 
_that was slow and drowsy, becomes immediately ac- 


tive and officious; a certain proof that it is not the 


But if such remonstrances are made by 


Ss 


love of justice that actuates it; this appears here in — 


the conduct of the Lacedemonian magistrates. Phar- 
nabasus, weary of Lysander’s repeated enormities, 


who ravaged and pillaged the provinces under his — 
command, having sent ambassadors to Sparta, to com- — 


plain of the wrongs he had received from that gene- 
ral, the Ephori recalled him. Lysander was at that 
time in the Hellespont. The letter of the Ephori 
threw him into great consternation. As he princi- 
pally feared the complaints and accusations of Phar- 
nabasus, he made all the haste he could to come to 
an explanation with him, in hopes of softening him, 
and making his peace. He went for that purpose to 
him, and desired that he would write another lette: 


to the Ephori, intimating that he was satisfied with — 
But Lysander, says Plutarch, in such ~ 


his conduct. 
an application to Pharnabasus, forgot the * proverb, 
Set a thief to catch a thief. ‘The satrap promised all 
he desired, and accordingly wrote such a letter in 


Lysander’s presence as he had requested, but he had 
When: 


prepared another to a quite different effect. 


he was to seal it, as both letters were of the same _ 


size and form, he dexterously put that he had written 


in secret into the place of the other, without being 


observed, which he sealed, and gave him. 

Lysander departed well satisfied, and being arrived 
at Sparta, alighted at the palace where the senate was 
assembled,.and delivered Pharnabasus’s letter to the 
But he was strangely surprised when he 
heard the contents, and withdrew in extreme confu- 
sion and disorder. Some days after he returned to 
the senate, and told the Ephori, that he was obliged 
to go to the temple of Ammon to acquit himself of 


the sacrifices he had vowed to that god before his 


battles. That pilgrimage was no more than a pre 
tence to conceal the pain it gave him to live asa pri- 
vate person in Sparta, and to submit to the yoke of 


obeying; who till then had always governed. Ac-. 


customed long to commanding armies, and to the | 


flattering distinctions of a kind of sovereignty exer- 
cised by him in Asia, he could not endure that mor- 
tifying equality which put him on a level with the 
multitude, nor reduce himself to the simplicity of a 
private life. Having obtained permission, not with- 
out great difficulties, he embarked. 

' © The Greek proverb is, Cretan against Cretan, as the people 
of Crete passed for the greatest cheats and liars in the world. 
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ae 











the nobility at Athens. 





‘As soon as he was gone, the kings, reflecting that | 


he held all the cities in dependence upon himself, by 
the means of the governors and magistrates who had 
been established by him, and who were also indebted 
to him for their unlimited authority, and that he was 
thereby effectually lord and master of all Greece, ap- 
plied themselves vigorously to restore the govern- 


ment of the people, and to depose all his creatures 


and friends from any share init. This alteration 
occasioned great tumults at first. About the same 
time, Lysander, being apprised of the design of Thra- 
sybulus to re-establish the liberty of his country, re- 
turned with the utmost diligence to Sparta, and en- 
deavoured to engage the Lacedemonians to support 
We have before observed, 
that Pausanias, from a more noble spirit of equity and 
generosity, gave peace to Athens, and by that means, 
says Plutarch, clipped the wings of Lysander’s am- 


bition. 


CHAPTER II. 


as _ THE YOUNGER CYRUS, ‘WITH THE AID OF THE GRECIAN 


TROOPS, ENDEAVOURS _TO DETHRONE HIS BROTHER AR- 
-TAXERXES. HEIS KILLED IN BATTLE. FAMOUS RETREAT 
OF THE TEN THOUSAND. ; 


Antiquity has few events so memorable as those 
J am about to relate in this place. We see on one 


‘side a young prince, in other respects abounding with 
excellent qualities, but abandoned to his violent am- 


bition, carrying war from a distance against his bro- 
ther and sovereign, and going to attack him almost 
in his own palace, with the view of depriving him at 
once of his crown and life ;—we see him fall dead in 
battle at the feet of that brother, and terminate, by 
so unhappy a fate, an enterprise equally glaring and 
criminal. On the other hand, the Greeks who follow 
him, * destitute of all succour, after the loss of their 
chiefs, without allies, provisions, money, cavalry, or 
archers, reduced to less than ten thousand men, with 
no resource but in their own persons and valour, sup- 
ported solely by the ardent desire of preserving their 
liberty, and of returning to their native countries ;— 
these Greeks, with bold and intrepid resolution, make 
their retreat before a victorious army of a million of 
men, traverse five or six hundred leagues, notwith- 
standing vast rivers and innumerable defiles, and ar- 
rive at last in their own country through a thousand 
fierce and barbarous nations, victorious over all obsta- 
cles in their way, and over all the.dangers which 
either concealed fraud or open force reduce them to 
undergo. 

This retreat, in the opinion of the best judges and 
most experienced military men, is the boldest and 
best conducted exploit to be found in ancient history, 
and is deemed a perfect model in its kind. Happily 

xDiod, |. xiv. p. 243—249, & 252. Justin. ]. v.c. 11. Xe- 
noph. de Cyri Exped. 1. i. p. 243--248. A.M. 3600. Before 


J.C. 404. 
. * & Post mortem Cyri, neque armis a tanto exercitu vinci, neque 





delo capi potuerunt; revertentesque inter tot indomitas nationes | 
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for us it is described with the utmost minuteness by | 
an historian, who was not only eye-witness of the 
facts he relates, but the first mover, the soul of this 
great enterprise. I’shall only abridge his history, 
and abstract its most material circumstances; but J] — 
cannot omit advising young persons who make arms — 
their profession, to consult the original, of which - 
there is a good translation extant, though far short of — 
the admirable beauties of the text. It is very difficult 
to meet with a more able master than Xenophon in 
the art of war, to whom may be well applied here 
what Homer says of Phoenix the governor of Achilles _ 
“That he was equally capable of forming his pupil 
for eloquence or arms.” 


MvOwy re pnrne’ Emevar, mpnkrioa te Eoywy.—ll. J. v. 443. 


SECT. I. Cyrus raises troops secretly agaist hts 
brother Artaxerxes. Thirteen thousand Greeks jorn 
him. He sets out from Sardis, and arrvves at Baby- 
lonia ajter a march of more than six months. 


We have already said, * that young Cyrus, son of 
Darius Nothus and Parysatis, saw with pain his elder 
brother Artaxerxes upon the throne, and that at the 
very time the latter was taking possession of it, he 
had attempted to deprive him of his crown and life 
together. Artaxerxes was not insensible of what he 
had to fear from a brother of his enterprising and 
ambitious spirit, but could not refuse pardoning him 
to the prayers and tears of his mother Parysatis, who 
doted upon this youngest son. He sent him there- 
fore into Asia to his government; confiding to him, 
contrary to all the rules of policy, an absolute au- 
thority over the provinces left him by the will of the 
king his father. a 
' As soon as he arrived there, f his thoughts were 
solely intent upon revenging the affront he supposed — 
he had received from his brother, and to dethrone 
him. He received all that came from the court with 
great favour and affability, to induce them insensibly 
to quit the king’s party and adhere to him. He 
gained also the hearts of the Barbarians under his 
government; familiarizing himself with them, and 
mingling with the common soldiery, though without 
forgetting the dignity of the general; and these he 
formed by various exercises for service in war. He 
applied particularly to raise secretly in several places, 
and upon different pretexts, a body of Grecian troops, 
upon whom he relied much more than upon those of 
the Barbarians. Clearchus retired to his court after 
having been banished from Sparta, and was of great 
service to him, being an able, experienced, and va- 
liant captain. {At the same time several cities in 
the provinces under the government of Tissaphernes. 
revolted from their obedience, and placed them-— 





et barbaras gentes, per tanta itineris spatia, virtute se usque termi 
nos patriz defenderunt.” Justin. 1]. v. c. 11. een 
t A. M. 3601. Before J. C. 403. 
$ A. M. 3602. Before J. C. 402. 
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der the jurisdiction of Cyrus. This incident, 
which was not an effect of chance, but of the secret 
rigues of that prince, gave birth to a war between 
1. Cyrus, under the pretence of arming against 
saphernes, assembled troops with less reserve ; and 
amuse the court the more speciously, sent grievous 
- complaints to the king against that governor, de- 
_ manding his protection and aid in the most submis- 
sive manner. Artaxerxes was deceived by these 
appearances, and believed that all Cyrus’s prepara- 
tions were directed against Tissaphernes alone, and 
- continued quiet, from the assurance of having nothing 
_ to apprehend for himself. : 

4 Cyrus knew well how to take advantage of the 
- imprudent security and indolence of his brother, 
- which some people conceived the effect of his good- 
-- ness and humanity. And indeed, in the beginning of 
his reign, he seemed to imitate the virtues of the first 
__ Artaxerxes, whose name he bore. For he demeaned 
_ himself with great mildness and affability to such as 
- approached him; he honoured and rewarded magni- 
4 ficently all those whose services had merited favour ; 
_ when he passed sentence of punishment, it was with- 


P 
_ out either outrage or insult; and when he made 
F 







_ presents, it was with a gracious air, and such engaging 
manners, as infinitely exalted their value, and implied, 
_ that he was never better pleased than when he had 
an opportunity of doing good to his subjects. To all 
these excellent qualities he ought to have added one 
no less royal, and which would have put him upon 
his guard against the enterprises of a brother, whose 
_ character he ought to have known; I mean, a wise 
foresight, that penetrates the future, and renders a 
prince attentive to prevent or frustrate whatever may 
disturb the tranquillity of the state. 
_ The emissaries of Cyrus at the court were perpe- 
tually dispersing reports and opinions amongst the 
people, to prepare their minds for the intended 
change and revolt. They said that the state required 
_ king of Cyrus’s character; a king, magnificent, 
beral, who loved war, and showered his favours upon 
hose who served him; and that it was necessary for 
e grandeur of the empire to have a prince upon the 
\rone fired with ambition and valour, for the support 
and augmentation of its glory. 
The young prince lost no time on his side,* and. 
astened the execution of his great design. He was 
then only twenty-three years old at most. After the 
mportant services he had done the Lacedemonians, 
fithout which they had never obtained the victories 
that had made them masters of Greece, he thought 
he might safely open himself to them. He therefore 
_ imparted to them the present situation of his affairs, 
nd the end he had in view; convinced that such a 
onfidence could not but incline them the more in 
_his-favour. 
~ Inthe letter he wrote them, he spoke of himself 
>Plut. in Artax. p. 1013. ¢Xenoph. Cyri Exped. 1. i. p. 252. 
4Xenoph. 1. iii. p. 294. ePlut. in Artax. p. 1014. : 
_- * A.M. 3603. Before J. C. 401. 
the knowledge of the Magi, amongst the Persians, was 
science of religion and government. ; 
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in very magnificent terms. He told them he had a 
greater and more royal heart than his brother; that - 


| he was better versed in philosophy and the { know- 
ledge of the Magi, and that he could drink more wine 
without being disordered in his senses; a very meri- 


torious quality among the Barbarians, but not so 


proper to recommend him to the good opinion of ae 


those to whom he was writing. The Lacedemonians — 
sent orders to their fleet to join that of the prince ~ 
immediately, and to obey the commands of Tamos _ 
his admiral in all things, but without the least men- 
tion of Artaxerxes, or seeming in any manner privy 

to his design. They thought that precaution { neces- 
sary for their justification with Artaxerxes, in case 
affairs should happen to terminate in his favour. 

The troops of Cyrus, according to the review after- 
wards made, consisted of thirteen thousand Greeks, 
which were the flower and chief force of his army, 
and of a hundred thousand regular troops of the 
barbarous nations. Clearchus, the Lacedaemonian,_ 


commanded all the Peloponnesian troops, except the 


Achezans, who had Socrates of Achaia for their leader. 
The Beeotians were under Proxenus the Theban, and — 
the Thessalians under Menon. ‘¢ The Barbarians had 
Persian generals, of whom the chief was Arizus. 
The fleet consisted of thirty-five ships under Pythago- 
ras the Lacedemonian, and twenty-five commanded 
by Tamos the Egyptian, admiral of the whole fleet. 
It followed the land army, coasting along near the 
shore. : 

Cyrus had opened his design to Clearchus alone _ 
of all the Greeks, rightly foreseeing that the length 
and boldness of the enterprise could not fail of 
discouraging and dismaying the officers, as well as 
soldiers. He made it his sole application to gain 
their affections during the march, by treating them 
with kindness and humanity, conversing freely with 
them, and giving effectual orders that they should — 
want for nothing. Proxenus, between whose family 
and Xenophon’s an ancient friendship existed, pre- 
sented that young Athenian to Cyrus, 4 who received 
him very favourably, and gave him an employment 
in his army amongst the Greeks. He set out from 
Sardis at length, and marched towards the upper 
provinces of Asia. The troops knew neither the — 
occasion of the war, nor into what countries’ they 
were going. Cyrus had only caused it to be given 
out, that he was carrying his arms against the: Pisi 
dians, who had infested his province by their incur 
sions. 

° Tissaphernes, rightly judging that all these prepa 
rations were too great for so insignificant an enterprise 
as against Pisidia, had set out post from Miletus to | 
give the king an account of them. This news occa 
sioned great trouble at court. Parysatis, the mother 
of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upon as the 
principal cause of this war; and all persons in her 

$ “Querentes apud Cyrum gratiam; et apud Artaxerxem, si 
vicisset, venize patrocinia, cum nihil adversts eum aperté decrevis- 
sent.””—To seek favour with Cyrus; and from Artaxerxes, if he 


should conquer, to plead their pardon, since they had openly made 
no decree prejudicial to him. Justin. 1. v. c. 11. 
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- service and interest were suspected of holding intelli- 


gence with Cyrus. - Statira especially, the reigning 
queen, reproached her incessantly in the most violent 
‘terms. “ Where is now,” said she to her, “ that 
faith you have so often engaged for your son’s beha- 
viour? Where those ardent prayers you employed 


to preserve from death that conspirator against his 


king and brother? It is your unhappy fondness that 
has kindled this war, and plunged us into an abyss of 
misfortunes.” The antipathy and hatred of the two 
queens for each other were already very great, and 
were still more inflamed by such warm reproaches. 
We shall see what the consequences were. Arta- 


_ xerxes assembled a numerous army to receive his 


brother. 

‘ Cyrus advanced continually by long marches. 
What troubled him most on the way was the pass of 
Cilicia, which was a narrow defile between very high 


and steep mountains, that would admit no more than 
- one carriage to pass at a time. 


Syennesis, king of 
the country, was preparing to dispute this pass with 
him, and would infallibly have succeeded, but for the 
diversion made by Tamos with his fleet, in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Lacedemonians. To defend 


the coasts against the insults of the fleet, Syennesis ' 
_ abandoned that important post, which a small body 


of troops might have made good against the greatest 


i 


army. 
When they arrived at Tarsus, the Greeks refused 


- to advance any farther, rightly suspecting that they 
were marching against the king, and loudly exclaim- 


ing that they had not entered into the service upon 
that condition. Clearchus, who commanded them, 


had occasion for all his address and ability to stifle 


this commotion in its birth. At first he made use of 
authority and force, but with very ill success, and 
desisted therefore from an open opposition to their 
sentiments: he even affected to enter into their views, 


_ and to support them with his approbation and in- 
- fluence. 


He acclared publicly, that he would not 
separate himself from them, and advised them to de- 
pute persons to the prince, to know from his own 
mouth against whom they were to be led, that they 
might follow him voluntarily if they approved his 
measures ; if not, that they might demand his per- 
mission to withdraw. By this artful evasion he ap- 
peased the tumult, and made them easy; and they 
chose him and some other officers for their deputies. 
Cyrus, whom he had secretly apprized of every thing, 


_ made answer, that he was going to attack * Abroco- 


mas his enemy, who was encamped at twelve days’ 
march from thence upon the Euphrates. When this 


answer was repeated to them, though they plainly 


saw against whom they were going, they resolved to 


_ proceed, and only demanded an augmentation of their 


fXenoph. 1. i. p. 248—261. 
' €Piut. in Artax. p. 1014. Xenoph. 1. i. p. 261—266. 

* It is not said where he commanded. It appears to be upon 
the Euphrates, _He marched with three hundred thousand men to 
join the king’s army, but did not arrive till after the battle. 

+ The darick was worth about two dollars. 

+ ‘+ Beneficiis potits quam. remediis ingenia experiri placuit.” 
Plin. in Tran. 
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pay. Cyrus, instead of one tdarick a month to ears 
soldier, promised to give them one andahalf. 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two of — 
the principal officers, on account of a private quarre-— 
with Clearchus, had deserted with part of their — 
equipage on board a merchant ship. Many were of 
opinion, that it was proper to send some galleys after 
them, which might be done with great ease; and 
that, when they were brought back, they should be © 
made an example, by suffering death in sight of the 
whole army. Cyrus, convinced that favour { was the 
most certain means to obtain affection, and that. 
punishments, like violent remedies, ought never to 
be used but in extreme necessity, declared publicly 
that he would not suffer it to be said, that he had~ 
detained any one in his service by force; .and added, 
that he would send them their wives and children, 
whom they had left as hostages in his hands. 

An answer displaying so much wisdom and gene- 
rosity had a surprising effect; and made even those 
his firm adherents, who were before inclined to re- 
This is an excellent lesson for all who govern. 
There is in the mind of man a fund of natural gene- 
rosity, which it is necessary to know, and to put in 
play. Threats exasperate them, and chastisement 
makes them revolt, when endeavours are used to 
force them to do their duty against their will. || They 
desire a certain degree of confidence in their honour, 
and that the glory of discharging their duty through 
choice be left in their power: to show that you believe — 
men faithful, is often the best means to make them so. 

Cyrus soon after declared, that he was marching 
against Artaxerxes. Upon which some murmuring 
was heard at first, but it soon gave place to the ex- 
pressions of joy and satisfaction, occasioned by that 
prince’s magnificent promises to the army. 

£ As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was in- 
formed from all parts, that the king did not intend to 
come directly to a battle, but had resolved to wait in 
the heart of Persia till all his forces were assembled ; 
and that, to stop his enemies, he had ordered to be 
dug in the plains of Babylonia, a ditch of five fathoms 
broad, and three deep, extending the space of twelve — 
§ parasangas or leagues, from the Euphrates to the 
wall of Media. Between the Euphrates and the 
fosse a way had been left of twenty feet in breadth, 
by which Cyrus passed with his whole army, which 
he had reviewed the day before. The king had ne- 
glected to dispute this pass with him, and suffered © 
him to continue his march towards Babylon. It was 
Tiribasus who made him resolve to fly in such a~ 
manner before an enemy, over whom he had infinite 
advantages, as well from the number of his troops 1s 
the valour of his generals. He resolved therefore +o 
advance against the enemy. 

|| ‘‘ Nescio an plus moribus conferet princeps, qui bonos ese 
patitur, quam qui cogit.” Plin. in Traj. 

¢ Plerumque habita fides ipsam obligat fidem.” Liv. | 

§ The parasanga is a road measure peculiar to the Persians. It ~ 

was commonly thirty stadia, which make about a league a+! a — 


half French. Some were from twenty to sixty stadia, Ip *he — 
march of Cyrus army, I suppose the parasanga only twenty tae 3 


| dia, or one league, for reasons [ shall give hereafter. e 
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2 SE cT. I. The baitle we Cunaxa. The Greeks are 
-viclarious on ‘their side, Arlaxeraes on his. Cyrus is 
felted.” : 





_ Tue place where the battle was fought," was called 
BiOinaxa, about * twenty-five leagues from Babylon. 
The army of Cyrus consisted of thirteen thousand 
Greeks, a hundred thousand Barbarians, and twenty 
chariots armed with scythes. That of the enemy in 
horse and foot might amount to about twelve hundred 
____ thousand, under four generals, Tissaphernes, Gobryas, 
_ Arbaces, ‘and Abrocomas, without including six thou- 
sand chosen horse, that fought where the king was 
__ present, and never quitted his person. But Abroco- 
-. mas, who had the command of three hundred thou- 
sand men, did not arrive till five days after the battle. 
Inthe king’s army were only a hundred and fifty 
_ chariots armed with scythes. 
Cyrus.believed, from the enemy’s not having de- 
_ fended the pass at the fosse, that there would be no 
battle; so that the next day the army marched with 
great negligence. But on the third, Cyrus being in 
his chariot, with few soldiers in their ranks before 
_ him, and the rest marching without any order, or 
having their arms carried for them, a horseman came 
in full speed, crying out as he passed, that the enemy 
were approaching in order of battle. Upon this, 
great confusion ensued, from the apprehension that 
_ they should not have time to draw up the army. 
Cyrus, leaping from his chariot, put on his arms im- 
mediately, and getting on horseback with his javelin 
in his hand, gave orders universally to the troops to 
stand to their arms, and fall into their ranks; which 
was executed with so much expedition, that the 
troops had not time to refresh themselves. 
_ Cyrus posted upon his right a thousand Paphla- 
gonian horse, supported by the Euphrates, and the 
light-armed infantry of the Greeks; and next them, 
_ Clearchus, Proxenus, and the rest of the general off- 
cers to Menon, at the head of their several corps. 
3 ~The left wing, composed of Lydians, Phrygians, and 
= other Asiatic nations, was commanded by Arizeus, 
__ who had a thousand horse. Cyrus placed himself in 
__ the centre, where the chosen troops of the Persians 
‘and other Barbarians were posted. He had around 
- him six hundred horsemen, armed at all points, as 
-. were their horses, with frontlets and breast-plates. 
_ The prince’s head was uncovered, as were those of 
all the Persians, whose custom it was to give battle 
_ in that manner; the arms of all his people were red, 
- and those of Uirtaxeiy és were white. 
_  Avlittle before the onset, Clearchus advised Cyrus 
_ not to charge in person, but to cover himself in the 
_ rear of the Grecian battalions. “ What is it you 
say?” replied Cyrus; “at the time I am endeavour- 
-ing to make myself king, would you have me show 
__ myself unworthy of being so?” That wise and ge- 
Snerous answer, proves that he knew the duty of a 
en tah Saye ially on a day of battle. Had he with- 
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drawn when his presence was most necessary, lt would | 


| have argued his want of courage, and intimidated 


others. It is necessary always, however, preserving — 
the due distinction between the leader and the troops, 
that their danger should be common, and no one — 
exempt from it; lest the latter should be alarmed by — 
a different conduct. Courage in an army depends | 
upon example, upon the desire of being distinguished, 
the fear of dishonour, the incapacity of doing other- 


wise than the rest, and the equality of danger. If 


Cyrus had retired, it would have either ruined, or 
greatly weakened, all these potent motives, by ‘dis- 
couraging the officers as well as soldiers of his army. 
He thought, that being their general, it was incum- 
bent upon him to discharge all the functions of that 
office, and to show himself worthy to be the leader 


and soul of such a number of valiant men, ready to a Be 


shed their blood in his service. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet ap- 
pear. But about three o’clock a great dust like a 
white cloud arose, followed soon after with a black- — 
ness that overspread the whole plain; after which was 


seen the glittering of armour, lances, and standards. 


Tissapherngs commanded the left, which consisted 
of cavalry armed with white cuirasses, and of light- 
armed infantry; in the centre was the heavy-armed 
foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of 


wood, which covered the soldier entirely, (these were’ 


Egyptians.) The*rest of the light-armed infantry 
and of the horse formed the right wing. The foot 


were drawn up by nations, with as.much depth as 
front, and in that order composed square battalions. _ 


The king had posted himself in the main body with_ 
the flower of the whole army, and had six thousand ~ 
horse for his guard, commanded by Artagerses. _ 
Though he was in the centre, he was beyond the left — 
wing of Cyrus’s army, so much did the front of his — 
own exceed that of the enemy in extent. A hundred 
and fifty chariots armed with scythes were placed in 
the front of the army at some distance from one 
another. 
wards and aslant, so as to cut down, and overthrow 
all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour aad 
experience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, as soon 
as he had beaten the enemies in front, to take care to © 
incline to the left, and fall upon the centre, where 
the king was posted; the success of the battle de- 
pending upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding it — 
very difficult to make his way through so great a 
body of troops, replied, that he need be in no pain, 
and that he would take care to do what was neces- — 
sary. 

The enemy in the mean time advanced slowly in 
good order. Cyrus marched in the space between 
the two armies, though nearest to his own, and con- 
sidered both of them with great attention. Xeno- 
phon, perceiving him, spurred directly up to him, to 
know whether he had any further orders to give. 





——— 


* Five hundred stadia. 


The scythes were fixed to the axle down- _ 
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_ aole, and that he should tell the troops so. 
hastened through the ranks to give his orders, and 
_ showed himself to the soldiers with such a joy and 


him. 





Ile called out to him, that the sacrifices were favour- 
He then 


serenity in his countenance, as inspired them with 
new courage, and at the same time with an air of 
kindness and familiarity, that excited their zeal and 
affection. It is not easy to comprehend what great 
effects are produced by a word, a kind air, or a look 
of a general, upon a day of action; and with what 
ardour a common man wil] rush into danger, when he 
believes himself not unknown to his general, and 
thinks his valour will oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a 
slow pace, and without noise and confusion. That 


~ good order and exact discipline extremely surprised 


the Greeks, who expected to see much hurry and 


_ tumult in so great a multitude, and to hear confused 


cries, as Cyrus had foretold them. 
The armies were not distant above four or five 


hundred paces, when the Greeks began to sing the 


hymn of battle, and to march on, slowly at first, and 


_ with silence. When they came near the enemy, they 


set up great cries, striking their darts upon their 


shields to frighten the horse, and then moving all 
_ together, they sprung forwards upon the Barbarians 
with all their force, who did not wait their charge, 


but took to their heels, and fled universally ; except 
Tissaphernes, who stood his ground with a small part 
of his troops. 

Cyrus saw with pleasure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was proclaimed king by those around 
But he did not give himself up to a vain joy, 
nor as yet reckon himself victor. He perceived, that 


- Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attack him in 
flank, and marched directly against him with his six 
-_ hundred horse. 


He killed Artagerses, who com- 
manded the king’s guard of six thousand horse, with 


: _ his own hand, and put the whole body to flight. Dis- 


covering his brother, he cried out, his eyes sparkling 
with rage, I see ham, and spurred against him, followed 
only by his principal officers; for his troops had quit- 
ted their ranks to follow the runaways, which was an 


essential fault. 


1 The battle then became a single combat, in some 
measure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrus, and the 
two brothers were seen transported with rage and 
fury, endeavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to 
plunge their swords into each other’s hearts, and to 
assure themselves of the throne by the death of their 


- rival. 


Cyrus having opened his way through those who 


were drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined 
him, and killed his horse, that fell with him to the 


ground. He rose, and was remounted upon another, 


when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a second 


wound, and was preparing to give him a third, in 
hopes that it would prove his last. The king, like a 
lion wounded by the hunters, only the more furious 
from the smart, sprung forwards, impetuously pushing 


»Diod. 1. xiv. p. 254. 
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his horse against Cyrus, who running headlong, and _ 
without regard to his person, threw himself into the — 
midst of a flight of darts aimed at him from all sides, — 
and received a wound from the’ king’s javelin, at the 
instant all the rest discharged their weapons against 
him. Cyrus fell dead: some say that it was from — 


‘the wound given him by the king; others affirm that 


he was killed by a Carian soldier. Mithridates, a — 
young Persian nobleman, asserted, that he had given ~ 
him the mortal stroke with a javelin, which entered 
his temple, and pierced his head quite through. The 
greatest persons of his court, resolving not to survive 
so good a master, were all killed around his body; a 
certain proof, says Xenophon, that he well knew how 
to choose his friends, and that he was truly beloved 
by them. Arizus, who ought to have been the firm- 
est of all his adherents, fled with the left wing, as — 
soon as he heard of his death. 5 

Artaxerxes, having caused the head and right hand 
of his brother to be cut off by the eunuch Mesabates, 
pursued the enemy into their camp. Arizeus had 
not stopped there; but having passed through it, con- 
tinued his retreat to the place where the army had — 
encamped the day before, which was about four 
leagues distant. : He 

Tissaphernes, after the defeat of the greatest part 
of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the rest against 
them, and by the side of the river passed through the ~ 
light-armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened to 
give him passage, and made their discharge upon 
him as he passed, without losinga man. ‘They were 
commanded by Episthenes of Amphipolis, who was — 
esteemed an able captain. ‘Tissaphernes kept on 
without returning to the charge, because he perceived 
he was too weak, and went forward to Cyrus’s camp, 
where he found the king, who was plundering it; — 
but had not been able to force the quarter defended 
by the Greeks left to guard it, who saved their bag — 

age. 

‘ The Greeks on their side, and Artaxerxes on his, 
who did not know what was going on elsewhere, 
believed each of them that they had gained the vic-. 
tory ;—the first, because they had put the enemy to 
flight, and pursued them ;—and the king, because he 
had killed his brother, beaten the troops who had op- 
posed him, and plundered their camp. The event 
was soon cleared up on both sides. ‘Tissaphernes, | 
upon his arrival at the camp, informed the king, that 
the Greeks had defeated his left wing, and pursued it 
with great vigour; and the Greeks, on their side, 
learned, that the king, in pursuing Cyrus’s left, had ~ 
penetrated into the camp. Upon this advice, the 
king rallied his troops, and marched in quest of the 
enemy ; and Clearchus, being returned from pursuing - 
the Persians, advanced to support the camp. 

The two armies were soon very near each other, — 
when, by a movement made by the king, he seemed ~ 
to intend to charge the Greeks by their left, who, . 
fearing to be surrounded on all sides, wheeled about, — 
and halted with the river on their backs, to prevent — 
being taken in the rear. Upon seeing that, the — 
















8 
‘in front of them, and marched on to the attack. 
As soon as the Greeks saw him approach, they began 
to ng the aur of battle, and advanced se the 


_ The Barbarians again took to their heels, as at first, 


at the foot of a hill, upon which their horse halted. 
The king’s standard’ was observed to be there, which 


‘wings displayed. ‘The Greeks preparing to pursue 
a them, they abandoned also the hill, fled precipitately, 
ia and all their troops broke, and were in the utmost 
_ disorder and confusion. Clearchus, having drawn 
_ up the Greeks at the bottom of the hill, ordered 
_ Lycias the Syracusan and another to go up it, and 
observe what passed in the plain. They returned 
_with-an account that the enemies fled on all sides, 
5 and that their whole army was routed. 

As it was almost night, the Greeks laid down their 
arms to rest themselves; much surprised, that neither 
ee Cyrus, nor any one from him appeared ; and ima- 
_ gining, that he was either engaged in the pursuit of 
_ the enemy, or was making haste to possess himself of 
some important place, for they were still ignorant of 
his death, and the defeat of the rest of his army. 
_ They determined therefore to return to their camp, 
_ where they arrived about night-fall, and found the 
greatest part of the baggage taken, with all the pro- 
_ visions, and four hundred wagons laden with corn 
- and wine, which Cyrus had expressly caused to be 
carried along with the army for the Greeks, in case 
_ of any pressing necessity. ‘They passed the night in 
_ the camp, the greatest part of them without any 
4 refreshment, concluding that Cyrus was alive and 
_ victorious. 

_ The success of this battle shows the superiority of 
-alour and military knowledge over the greatest 
' numbers without them. he small army of the 

_ Greeks did not amount to more than twelve or thir- 
- “teen thousand men; but they were seasoned and dis- 
A _ ciplined troops, inured to fatigues, accustomed to 
on confront dangers, sensible to glory, and who, during 

































time or means to acquire, and perfect themselves in 
the art of war. On Artaxerxes’ side were reckoned 
_ nearly a million of men; but they were soldiers only 
- in name, without force, courage, discipline, experience, 
or any sentiment of honour. Hence it was, that as 
soon as the Greeks appeared, terror and disorder 
ensued among the enemy; and in the second action, 
Artaxerxes himself did not dare to wait. their attack, 
but shamefully betook himself to flight. 

Plutarch here blames Clearchus the general of the 
Gresks very much, and imputes to him as an unpar- 
donable_ neglect, his not having followed Cyrus’s 
der, who recommended to him above all things to 
on that body where Artaxerxes commanded i in 
1. ‘This reproach seems groundless. It is not 
conceive how it was possible for that captain, 
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oat his form; of battle Ne drew up is 


n farther than before, and were pursued to a village - 


q the long Peloponnesian war, had not wanted either | 


-who was aed on the ‘right wing, ue attack Arta- 


xerxes immediately, who, in the centre of his own 


425 ts Sie 


army, lay beyond the utmost extent of the enemy’s left, 


as has been said before. It seems that Cyrus, de: 
pending as he did with great reason upon the valour 
of the Greeks, and desiring they should charge 
Artaxerxes in his post, ought to have placed them 
in the left wing, which answered directly to the 
part where the king was, that is, to the main body ; and 
not in the right, which was very remote from it. 
Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having 
followed the pursuit too warmly and too long. If, 
after having put the left wing which opposed him — 


into disorder, he had charged the rest of the enemy 


in flank, and had opened his way to the centre, where 
Artaxerxes was, it is highly probable, that he would 
have gained a complete victory, and placed Cyrus 
upon the throne. The six hundred horse of that 
prince’s guard committed the same fault, and by — 
pursuing the body of troops they had put to flight 
too eagerly, left their master almost alone, and aban- 
doned to the mercy of the enemy ; without considering 


that they were chosen from the whole army for the _ 


immediate guard of his person, and for no other pur- _ 
pose whatsoever. ‘Too much ardour is often prejudi- 


cial in a battle, and itis the duty of an able general to ‘ =e 


know how to restrain and direct it. 

Cyrus himself erred highly in this respect, aia 
abandoned himself too much to his blind passion for 
glory and revenge. In running headlong to attack his 
brother, he forgot, that there is a wide difference be- 
tween a general and a private soldier.» He ought not — 


to have exposed himself, but as became a prince; as 


the head, not as the hand; as the person who was to 


give orders, and not as those who were to execute  —_ 


them. 
In these remarks I only adopt the opinions express- 
ed by able judges in the art of war, and would not 


choose to advance my own upon points which 3 am ES 


not competent to decide. 


SECT. III. 


ABNOEHOR gives us a magnificent character of Cy- 
rus,“ and that not merely from the report of others, — 
but from what he saw and knew of him in his own > 
person. He was, says he, in the opinion of all that — 
were acquainted with him, next to Cyrus the Great. 
a prince the most worthy of the supreme authority, 
and one who had the most noble, and most truly 
royal soul. From his infancy he surpassed all of his 


Eulogy of Cyrus. 











own age in every exercise, whether it were in ma- 


naging the horse, drawing the bow, throwing the 
dart, or in the chase, in which he distinguished him- 
self once by fighting and killing a bear that attacked 
him. Those advantages were enhanced in him by 
the nobleness of his air, an engaging aspect, and by 
all the graces of nature, that conduce to recommend 
merit. 

When his father had made him satrap of Lydia, 
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_ their people’s happiness. 


_ means by an imprudent profusion. 
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and the neighbouring * provinces, his chief care was 
to make the people sensible that he had nothing so 


- much at heart as to keep his word inviolably; not 


only with regard to public treaties, but the most mi- 
nute of his promises; a quality very rare among 
princes, which however is the basis of all good go- 
vernment, and the source of their own, as well as 
Not only the places under 
his authority, but the enemy themselves, reposed an 
entire confidence in him. 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always de- 


_» sired to return it twofold, and wished that he might 


live no longer (as he said himself) than whilst he sur- 
passed his friends in benefits, and his enemies in 
vengeance. (It would have been more glorious for 
him to have overcome the latter by the force of fa- 


-vour and benevolence.) Nor was there ever a prince, 
‘whom people were more afraid to offend, nor for 
_ whose sake they were more ready to hazard their 


possessions, lives, and fortunes. 
Less intent upon being feared than beloved, his 


study was to make his greatness appear only where 
_it was useful and beneficial, and to extinguish all 
_other sentiments, but those which flow from gratitude 
_and affection. 


He was careful to seize every occa- 
sion of doing good, to confer his favours with judg- 
ment and in season, and to show that he thought 
himself rich, powerful, and happy, only as he made 
others sensible of his being so by his benevolence and 
liberality. But he took care not to exhaust the 


vish, but distribute his favours. He chose rather to 
make his liberalities the rewards of merit, than mere 
donations ; and that they should be subservient in 
promoting virtue, and not in supporting the soft and 
abject sloth of vice. 

He was particularly pleased with conferring fa- 


-vours upon valiant men, and governments and re- 


wards were bestowed only on those who had distin- 
guished themselves by their actions. He never 


granted any honour or dignity to favour, intrigue, or | 


faction, but to merit alone; upon which depends not 
only the glory, but the prosperity of governments. 


By that means he soon made virtue estimable, and 
rendered vice contemptible. The provinces, anima- 


ted with a noble emulation, furnished him in a very 


short time with a considerable number of excellent 


subjects of every kind; who under a different govern- 
ment would have remained unknown, obscure, and 
useless. 

Never did any one know how to confer an obliga- 
tion with a better grace, or to win the hearts of those 
who could serve him with more engaging behaviour. 
As he was fully sensible that he stood in need of the 
assistance of others for the execution of his designs, 
he thought justice and gratitude required that he 
should render his adherents all the services in his 
power. All the presents made him, whether of 
splendid arms, or rich apparel, he distributed among 
“* Great Phrygia and Cappadocia. 


+ *¢ Habebat sinum facilem, non perforatum.: ex quo multa exe- 
apt, nihil excidat.”” Senec. de viti beat. cxxills 
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his friends, according to their several tastes or occa- 
sions, and used to say, that the brightest ornament, 
and most exalted riches of a prince, consisted in 


adorning and enriching those who served him well. 


In fact, says Xenophon, to do good to one’s friends, 
and to excel them in liberality, does not seem so- 
worthy of admiration in so high a fortune; but to 
transcend them in goodness of heart, and senti- 
ments of friendship and affection, and to take more 
pleasure in conferring than receiving benefits; this 
is what I find in Cyrus truly worthy of esteem and 
admiration. The first of these advantages he de- 
rives from his rank ; the other from himself and his 
intrinsic merit. ; £ 
By these extraordinary qualities, he acquired the 
universal esteem and affection as well of the Greeks 
as Barbarians. A great proof of what Xenophon here 
says, is, that none ever quitted the service of Cyrus 
for the king’s; whereas great numbers went over 
every day to him from the king’s party after the war 
was declared, and even of such as had most credit at 
court; because they were all convinced, that Cyrus 
knew best how to distinguish and reward their ser- 


vices. ; 
It is most certain that young Cyrus was endowed 


with great virtues, and a superior merit; but I am 
surprised that Xenophon, in drawing his character, 
has described only the most beautiful features, and 
such as are calculated to excite our admiration of 
him, without saying the least word of his defects, 
and especially of that immoderate ambition, which 
was the soul of all his actions, and which at length 
put arms into his hands against his elder brother and 
king. Is it allowable in an historian, whose chiex 
duty is to paint virtue and vice in their proper co- 
lours, to relate at large an enterprise of such a nature, 
without intimating the least dislike or reprobation of 
it? But with the Pagans, ambition was so far from 
being considered as a vice, that it often passed for a~ 
virtue. 


SECT. IV. The king wishes to compel the Greeks to . 
deliver up their arms. They resolve to die rather than 
surrender. AA treaty is made with them. Tissapher- 
nes takes upon him to conduct them back to their own 
country. He treacherously seizes Clearchus and four 
other generals, who are all put to death. 


Tue Greeks,' having learned, the day after the bat- 
tle, that Cyrus was dead, sent deputies to Arizus, 
the general of the Barbarians, who had retired with — 
his troops to the place from whence they had march- 
ed the day before the action, to offer him, as victor, - 
the crown of Persia in the room of Cyrus. At the 
same time arrived Persian heralds at arms from the | 
king, to summon them to deliver up their arms; to 
whom they answered with a haughty air, that such 
messages were not to be sent to conquerors; that if 

1 Xenoph. in, Exped. Cyr. l. ii. p. 272—292, Diod. 1. xiv. 7 
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into the number of his allies, they would serve him 
_- with fidelity and valour ; * but if he imagined “to re- 
duce them to slavery as conquered, he might know, 
_ they had wherewithal to defend themselves, and 
_ were determined to lose their lives and liberty to- 
_ ether.” The heralds added, that they had orders 
© tell them, that if they continued in the place 
__ where they were, they would be allowed a suspen- 
_ sion of arms, but if they advanced or retired, they 
would be treated as enemies. The Greeks agreed, 
but were asked by the heralds what answer they 
_ should take back. “ Peace in continuing here, or 
_ war in marching,” replied Clearchus, without ex- 
_ plaining himself farther; in order to keep the king 
always in suspense and uncertainty. 

__ The answer of Arizus to the Grecian deputies was, 
that there were many Persians more considerable 
_ than himself, who would not suffer him upon the 
_ throne, and that he should set out early the next day 
_ to return into Jonia; that, if they would march thi- 
ther with him, they might join him in the night. 
Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, prepared 
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_ the sole person of sufficient capacity; for he had not 
been actually elected general in chief. 

When night came, Miltocythes the Thracian, who 
commanded forty horse, and about three hundred 
foot of his own country, went and surrendered him- 
self to the king; and the rest of the Greeks began 

their march under the conduct of Clearchus, and ar- 
rived about midnight at the camp of Arizus. After 
they had drawn up in battle, the principal officers 
went to wait on him in his tent, where they swore 
alliance with him; and the Barbarian engaged to 
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the treaty, they sacrificed a wolf, a ram, a boar, and 
a bull; the Greeks dipped their swords, and the Bar- 
_barians the points of their javelins, in the blood of 
the victims. 

Arizus did not think it proper to return by the 
same route they had come, because, as they had 
found nothing for their subsistence during the last se- 
_venteen days of their march, they must have suffer- 
_ed much more, had they taken the same way back 
again. He therefore took another; exhorting them 
to make long marches at first, in order to evade the 
_ king’s pursuit ; but this, however, they could not ef- 
fect. Towards evening, when they were not far from 
some villages where they proposed to halt, the scouts 
came in with advice, that they had seen several 
- equipages and convoys, which made it reasonable to 
judge, that the enemy were not far off. Upon 
which they stood their ground, and waited their 
ming up; and the néxt day, before sun-rising, drew 
in the same order as in the preceding battle. 
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‘¢¢ Sin. ut victis servitinm indiceretur, esse sibi ferrum et juven- 
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would part with them; that if he would receive them > 


_to depart. He commanded from thenceforth, as being | 


conduct the army without fraud. In confirmation of | 
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So bold an appearance terrified the king, who sent 
heralds, not to demand, as before, the surrender of — 
their arms, but to propose peace and a treaty. Cle 
archus, who was informed of their arrival, whilst he 
was busy in drawing up his troops, gave orders to 


bid them wait, and to tell them, that he was not yet | = 


at leisure to hear them. He assumed purposely an | 
air of haughtiness and grandeur, to denote his intre- 
pidity, and at the same time to show the fine ap- 


pearance and good condition of his phalanx. When 


he advanced with the most gallant of his officers, ex- 


7 


ressly chosen for the occasion, and had heard what © 5 Ve 


the heralds had to propose; he made answer, that 
they must begin with giving battle, because the 


army, being in want of provisions, had no time to 


lose. The heralds having carried back this answer 
to their master, returned shortly after; which show- 


“ 


y 


ed, that the king, or whoever spoke in his name, was 


not very distant. They said, they had orders to con- 
duct them to villages, where they would “find provi- 


sions in abundance ; and they conducted them thither 


accordingly. cee: 
The army staid there three days, during which — 
Tissaphernes arrived from the king, with the queen’s 


brother and three other Persian grandees, attended __ 


by a great number of officers and domestics. 
having saluted the generals, who advanced to receive 
him, he told them by his interpreter, that being a 
neighbour of Greece, and seeing them engaged in 
dangers, out of which it would be difficult to extri- 


‘cate themselves, he had used his good offices with — 


the king, to obtain permission to re-conduct them 

into their own country; being convinced, that nei-. 

ther themselves, nor their cities, would ever be un- | 
mindful of that favour: that the king, without having 
declared himself positively upon that head, had com- 
manded him to come to them, to know for what 
cause they had taken arms against him; and he ad- 
vised them to make the king such an answer, as might 
not give offence, but.enable him to do them service. 
“We call the gods to witness,” replied Clearchus, 
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“ that we did not enlist ourselves to make war with ~~ 


the king, or to march against him. Cyrus, conceal- 
ing his true motives under different pretexts, brought. 
us almost hither without explaining himself, the bet- 
ter tosurprise you. And when we saw him surround- 
ed with dangers, we thought it infamous to abandon 
him, after the favours we had received from him. 
But as he is dead, we are released from our en 
gagement, and neither desire to contest the crown 
with Artaxerxes, nor ravage his country, nor give 
him the least disquiet ; provided he does not oppose 
our return. However, if we are attacked, we shall en- 
deavour, with the assistance of the gods, to make a 
good defence; and shall not be ungrateful towards 
those who render us service.” ‘Tissaphernes replied, 
that-he would let the king know what they said, and 
return with his answer. But his not coming the | 
next day gave the Greeks some anxiety: he however 


arrived on the third, and told them, that aftér much 
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- easiness. 


_ we here any longer? 


glory and his shame.” 
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controversy, be had at length obtained the king’s par- 


don for them: for that it had been represented to | 


the king, that he ought not to suffer people to return 


- with impunity into their country, who had been so 


insolent as to come thither to make war upon him. 
“In fine,” said he, “‘ you may now assure yourselves 
of not finding any obstacle to your return, and of being 
supplied with provisions, or suffered to buy them; 
and you shall swear on your part, that you will pass 
without committing any disorders in your march, and 
that you will take only what is necessary ; provided 
you are not furnished with it.” These conditions 
were sworn to on both sides. ‘Tissaphernes and the 
queen’s brother gave their hands to the colonels and 
captains in token of amity. After which Tissapher- 
nes withdrew to arrange his affairs, promising to re- 


_ turn shortly in order to go back with them into his 


government. 

The Greeks waited for him above twenty days, 
continuing encamped near Arizus, who received fre- 
quent visits from his brothers, and other relations, as 
did the officers of his army from the Persians of the 
different party, who assured them from the king of 
an entire oblivion of the past ; so that the friendship 
of Arizeus for the Greeks appeared to cool every day 
more and more. This change gave them some un- 
Several of the officers went to Clearchus 
and the other generals, and said to them, “ What do 
Are we not sensible, that the 
king desires to see us all perish, that others may be 
terrified by our example? Perhaps he keeps us wait- 
ing here, till he re-assembles his dispersed troops, or 
sends to seize the passes in our way; for he will ne- 
ver suffer us to return into Greece, to divulge our own 
Clearchus made answer to 
this discourse, that to depart without consulting the 
‘king, was to break with him, and to declare war by 


violating the treaty ; that they should remain without | 


a conductor in a strange country, where nobody would 
supply them with provisions; that Arizus would 
abandon them; and that even their friends would be- 
come their enemies; that he did not know, but there 


might be other rivers to pass, but that, were the Eu- 


phrates the only one, they could not get over it, were 
the passage ever so little disputed. That if it were 
necessary to come to a battle, they should find them- 


- selves without cavalry against an enemy that had a 


“very numerous and excellent body of horse; so that 
if they gained the victory, they could make no great 
advantage of it, and if they were overcome, they 
were utterly and irretrievably lost. “ Besides, why 
should the king, who has so many other means to 
destroy us, engage his word only to violate it, and 
thereby render himself execrable in the sight of gods 
and men 2” 

Tissaphernes, however, arrived with his troops, -n 
order to return into his government, and they set for- 
ward all together under the conduct of that satrap, 





* Twenty patasangas. 

t+ The march of the Greeks and the rest of the army, from the 
day after the battle till the passing of the Tigris, abounds in the 
text of Xenophon with very great obscurities, to explain which 





who supplied them with provisions. Arius with his 
troops encamped with the Barbarians, and the Greeks _ 
separately at some distance, which kept up a conti- 


nual distrust amongst them. Besides which, there 
happened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, that 
augmented their aversion for each other. After three — 
days’ march, they arrived at the wall of Media, which 
is a hundred feet high, twenty broad, and twenty — 
leagues * in extent, all built with bricks, cemented 
with bitumen, like the walls of Babylon, from which — 
it was not very distant at one of its extremities. 
When they had passed it, they marched eight leagues 
in two days, and came to the river Tigris, after ha- 
ving crossed two of its canals, cut expressly for. wa- 
tering the country. They then passed the f Tigris 
upon a bridge of twenty-seven boats near Sitace, a— 
very great and populous city. After four days’ march, — 
they arrived at another city, very opulent also, called 
Opis. They found there a bastard brother of Arta-_ 
xerxes with a very considerable body of troops, which 
he was bringing from Susa and Ecbatana to his aid. 
He admired the fine order of the Greeks. From 
thence, having passed the deserts of Media, they - 
came after a march of six days to a place called the 
lands of Parysatis; the revenues of which appertain- — 
ed to that princess. Tissaphernes, to insult the me- 
mory of her son Cyrus, so dearly beloved by her, gave | 
up the villages to be plundered by the Greeks. Con- 
tinuing their march through the desert on the side of 
the Tigris, which they had on their left, they arrived 
at Ceenz, a very great and rich city, and from thence 
at the river Zabates. : 

The occasions of distress increased every day be-— 
tween the Greeks and Barbarians. Clearchus thought 
it incumbent on him to come to an explanation once 
for all with Tissaphernes. He began with observing — 
upon the sacred and inviolable nature of the treaties 
subsisting between them. “Can a man,” said he, 
* conscious of the guilt of perjury, be capable of living - 
at ease? How would he shun the wrath of the gods. 
who are the witnesses of treaties, and escape their 
vengeance, whose power is universal?” He added 
afterwards many things to prove, that the Greeks - 
were obliged by their own interest to continue faith-— 
ful to him, and that, by renouncing his alliance, they 
must first inevitably renounce not only all religion, 
but reason and common sense. ‘Tissaphernes seemed — 
to relish this discourse, and spoke to him with all the 
appearance of the most perfect sincerity ; insinuating, 
at the same time, that some persons had done him 
bad offices with him. “ If you will bring your officers 
hither,” said he, “I will show you those who have 
wronged you by their representations. He kept 
him to supper, and professed more friendship for him 
than ever. 

The next day Clearchus proposed in the assembly, 
to go with the several commanders of the troops to” 
Tissaphernes. He suspected Menon in particular, 
fully, would require a long desertation, My plan does not admit — 


me to enter into such discussions, which I must therefore refer to 
those who are more able than myself. Z $a aries 
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had already differed several times with each 

. Some objected, that it was not proper that 
e generals should go to Tissaphernes, and that 
s not consistent with prudence to rely implicitly 
pon the professions of a Barbarian. But Clearchus 
ontinued to insist upon his proposal, till it was agreed 
that the four other commanders, with twenty cap- 
_ tains and about two hundred soldiers, under the pre- 
_ text of buying provisions in the Persian camp, where 
_ there was a market, should be sent along with him. 
_ When they came to the tent of Tissaphernes, the five 
Hi commanders, Clearchus, Menon, Proxenus, Agias, and 
_ Socrates, were suffered to enter, but the captains re- 
- mained without at the door. Immediately, on a cer- 

tain signal before agreed on, those within were seized, 
and the others put to the sword. Some Persian horse 
fterwards scoured the country, and killed all the 
reeks they met, whether freemen or slaves. Clear- 
hus, with the other generals, was sent to the king, 
ho ordered their heads to be struck off. Xenophon 
describes with sufficient extent the characters of 
_ those officers. 

_ Clearchus was valiant, bold, intrepid, and of a ca- 
pacity for forming great enterprises. His courage 
was not rash, but directed by prudence; and he re- 
tained all his coolness of temper and presence of 
_ mind in the midst of the greatest dangers. He loved 
the troops, and let them want for nothing. He knew 
__ how to make them obey him; yet out of fear. His 
_ mien was awful and severe; his language rough ; his 
- punishments instant and rigorous: he gave way some- 
_ times to passion, but presently came to himself, and 
always chastised with justice. His great maxim was, 
_ that nothing could be done in an army without se- 
ere discipline; and from him came the saying, that 
soldier ought to fear his general more than the 
nemy. ‘The troops * esteemed his valour, and did 
ustice to his merit; but they were afraid of his 
emper, and did not love to serve under him. Ina 
word, says Xenophon, the soldiers feared him as scho- 

s dé a severe pedagogue. We may say of him 
with Tacitus, “ that by an excess of severity he made, 
_ what had otherwise been well done by him, unamia- 
_ ble:” * “ Cupidine severitatis in his etiam, que rité 
faceret, acerbus.” 
- Proxenus was of Beeotia. From his infancy he as- 
ired at great things, and was industrious to make 
imself capable of them. He spared no means for 
he attainment of instruction, and was the disciple of 
eorgias the Leontine, a celebrated rhetorician, who 
old his lectures at a very high price. When he 

nd himself capable of commanding, and of doing 
good to his friends, as well as of being served by 
hem, he entered into Cyrus’s service with the view 
f advancing himself. He did not want ambition, 
- would take no other path to glory than that of 
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he knew to have had a secret conference with | 
2 satrap in the presence of Arizus, besides which, | 
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virtue. He would have been a perfect captain, had 


he had to do with none but brave and disciplined — 
men, and had it been only necessary to make him- — 


self beloved. He was more apprehensive of being 


upon bad terms with his soldiers, than his soldiers _ em 
He thought it sufficient fora commander, 


with him. 
to praise good actions, without punishing bad ones: 
for which reason he was beloved by the worthy; but 
those of a different character abused his easiness, 
He died at thirty years of age. 


t Could the two great persons, whose portrait we _ 
have here drawn after Xenophon, have been moulded ~ 


into one, “something perfect might have been made 
of them; by retrenching their several defects, and 
retaining only their virtues:” but it rarely happens, 
that the same man, tas Tacitus says of Agricola, 
“behaves, according to the exigency of times and 
circumstances, sometimes with gentleness and some- 
times with severity, without lessening his authority 
by the former, or the people’s affection by the latter.” 

Menon was a Thessalian, avaricious and ambi- 


tious; but ambitious only to satiate his avarice, pur- 


suing honour and estimation for the mere lucre of 


money. He courted the friendship of the great, and. 


of persons in authority, that he might have it in his 
power to commit injustice and oppression with im- 
punity. To obtain his -ends, falsehood, fraud, per- 
jury, cost him nothing; whilst sincerity, and inte- 
grity of heart, were in his opinion merely weakness 
and stupidity. He loved nobody; and if he pro- 
fessed friendship, it was only to deceive. As others 
make their glory consist in religion, probity, and 
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honour, he valued himself upon injustice, deceit, and es 


treachery. He gained the favour of the great by 


false reports, whispering, and calumny; and that of — 
In fine, he ~ 
endeavoured to render himself terrible by the mis-— 
chief it was in his power to do, and imagined he fa- 


the soldiery by license and impunity. 


voured those to whom he did none. 

] had thoughts of retrenching these characters, 
which interrupt the thread of the history. But as 
men, in all times, are the same, I judged that retain- 


ing them would neither be useless nor disagreeable _ se 


to the reader. 


Tue generals of the Greeks having been seized, ” 
and the officers who attended them massacred, the 
troops were in the highest consternation. 


out a guide or any supplies of provisions. In this 
state of general dejection, they could not think of 
taking either nourishment or repose. 
of the night, Xenophon, a young Athenian, but of 


vitiis, sole virtutes miscerentur.” Tacit. Histor. J. ii. c. 5. 


¢ ‘Pro variis temporibus ac negotiis severus et comis—nec illi, - 


quod est rarissimum, aut facilitas auctoritatem, aut severitas amo. 
rem, diminuit.”» Tacit. in Agric. c. ix. ; 


They 
were five or six hundred leagues from Greece, sur-_ 
rounded with great rivers and hostile nations, with- 
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SECT. V. Retreat of the ten thousand Greeks from 
the province of Babylon, as far as Trebisond. = = 
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prudence and capacity superior to his years, went to 
some of the officers, and represented to them, that 
they had no time to lose; that it was of the utmost 
importance to prevent the bad designs of the enemy ; 
that, however small their number, they would render 
themselves formidable, if they behaved with boldness 
and resolution; that valour and not multitude deter- 
mines the success of arms; and that it was necessary 
above all things to nominate generals immediately ; 


_ because an army without commanders is like a body 


without a soul. A council was immediately held, at 
which a hundred officers were present; and Xeno- 
phon, being desired to speak, enforced the reasons 
at large, which he had at first but lightly touched 
upon ; and by his advice commanders were appointed. 
These were, Timasion in the room of Clearchus, 


- Xanthicles for Socrates, Cleanor for Agias, Philesius 
for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenus. 


Before the break of day, they assembled the army. 


_ The generals made speeches to animate the troops, 


and Xenophon amongst the rest.‘ Fellow-soldiers,” 
said he, “the loss of so many brave men: by vile 


. treachery, and the being abandoned by our friends, is 


very deplorable: but we must not sink under our 
misfortunes ; and if we cannot conquer, let us choose 
rather to perish gloriously, than to fall into the hands 
of Barbarians, who would inflict upon us the greatest 
miseries. Let us call to mind the glorious battles of 
Plate, Thermopyle, Salamis, and so many others, 


wherein our ancestors, though with a small number, 
_ fought and defeated the innumerable armies of the 


Persians, and thereby rendered the name alone of 
It is to their invincible 
valour we owe the honour we possess, of acknow- 


i ledging no masters upon earth but the gods, nor any 


happiness but what is consistent with liberty. Those 
gods, the avengers of perjury, and witnesses of the 


_ enemy’s perfidy, will be favourable to us; and as they - 


are attacked in the violation of treaties, and take 


_ pleasure in humbling the proud and exalting the low, 


they will also follow us to battle, and combat for us. 


__ For the rest, fellow-soldiers, as we have no refuge but 


in victory, which must be our sole resource, and will 
make us ample amends for whatever it costs to attain 
it; I should believe, if it were your opinion, that, in 
order to make a more expeditious and jess difficult 
retreat, it would be very proper to rid ourselves of 
all the useless baggage, and to keep only what is ab- 
solutely necessary in our march.” All the soldiers 


that moment lifted up their hands to signify their ap- 


probation and assent to all that had been said, and 
without loss of time set fire to their tents and car- 
riages; such of them as had too much equipage 
giving it to others who had too little, and destroying 
the rest. 

Jt was resolved to march the army without tumult 
or violence, if their return was not opposed; but 
otherwise to open themselves a passage sword in hand 
through the enemy. They therefore began their 
march in the form of a great hollow square, with the 
baggage in the centre. 





Chirisophus the Lacedwmo- 
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nian had the vanguard; two of the oldest captains 
the right and left; and Timasion with Xenophon 
were posted in the rear as the youngest officers. The | 
first day was distressing; because, having neither 
horse nor slingers, they were extremely harassed by — 
a detachment sent against them: but they provided 
against that inconvenience by following Xenophon’s ~ 
advice. ‘They chose two hundred men out of the — 
Rhodians among the troops, whom they armed with — 
slings, and augmented their pay for their encourage- 
ment. ‘They could throw as far again as the Per- 
sians, because they discharged balls of lead, and the 
others made use only of large tlints. They mounted ~ 
also a squadron of fifty men upon the horses intended 
for the baggage, and supplied their places with other 
beasts of burden. By means of this supply, a second 
detachment of the enemy were very severely han- 
dled. 

After some days’ march, Tissaphernes appeared 
with all his forces. He contented himself at first 
with harassing the Greeks, who moved on continually. 
The latter observing the difficulty of retreating in a 
hollow square in the face of the enemy, from the un- _ 
evenness of the ground, from hedges, and other ob- 
stacles, which might oblige them to break it, changed - 
their order of battle, and marched in two columns, 
with the little baggage they had in the space between 
them. They formed a body of reserve of six hun- 
dred chosen men, whom they divided into six com- 
panies, and subdivided by fifties and tens, to facili- 
tate their motions according as occasion might re- — 
quire. When the columns came close to each other, 
they either remained in the rear, or filed off upon 
the flanks on both sides, to avoid disorder ; and when 
they opened, they fell into the void space in the 
rear between the two columns. Upon any occasion 
of attack, they immediately ran where it was necessary. 
The Greeks stood several charges, but they were 
neither considerable, nor attended with much loss, 

They arrived at the river Tigris. As its depth 
would not allow them to repass it without boats, they, 
were obliged to cross the Carduchian mountains, be- 
cause there was no other way; and the prisoners re- | 
ported, that from thence they would enter Armenia, 
where they might pass the Tigris at its source, and 
afterwards the Euphrates, not very distant from it. 
To gain those defiles before the enemy could seize 
them, it was thought proper to set forwards in the 
night, in order to arrive at the foot of the mountains 
by break of day; which was done accordingly. Chi- 
risophus continued at the head of the advanced guard, 
with the troops armed with missive weapons, besides — 
his ordinary corps; and Xenophon in the rear, with 
only the heavy-armed soldiers, because at that time | 
there was nothing to fear on that side. ‘The inha- 
bitants of the country had taken possession of severa) — 
of the heights, from whence it was necessary to dis- 
lodge them, which could not be done without great 
danger and difficulty. Be oe: 

The ofticers, having held a council of war, were of 
opinion, that it was proper to leave behind them all, 
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ves lately taken; because both would re- 
their march too much in the great defiles they 
to pass; besides which, it required a greater 
iantity of provisions to support them, and those who 
had the care of the beasts were useless in fight. That 
regulation was executed without delay, and they con- 
tinued their march, sometimes fighting and sometimes 
halting. The passing of the mountains, which took 
up seven days, fatigued the troops exceedingly, and 
sccasioned some loss; but at length they arrived at 
llages, where they found provisions in abundance, 
nd rested some days, to recover the severe fatigues 
1e army had undergone, in comparison with which 
all they had suffered in Persia was trivial. 

- But they found themselves soon after exposed to 
new danger. Almost at the foot of the mountains 
they came to a river, two hundred feet in breadth, 
called Centrites, which stopped their march. They 
had to defend themselves both against the enemy, who 
pursued them in the rear, and the Armenians, the 
soldiers of the country, who lined the opposite side of 
the river. They attempted in vain to pass it in a 
place where the water came up-to their arm-pits, and 
were carried away by the rapidity of the current, 
which the weight of their arms made them unable to 
resist. By good fortune they discovered another 


place not so deep, where some soldiers had seen the 
aa of the country pass. It required abundance of 
address, diligence, and valour, to keep off the enemy 
on both sides of them. The army, however, passed 
the river at length without much loss. 
_ They marched afterwards with less interruption ; 
passed the source of the Tigris, and arrived at the 
ttle river Teleboa, which is very beautiful, and has 
vany villages on its banks. Here began the western 
Armenia; which was governed by Tiribasus, a satrap 
much beloved by the king, who had the honour to 
elp him to * mount on horseback when at the court: 
e offered to let the army pass, and to suffer the sol- 
rs to take all they wanted, upon condition that 
y should commit no ravages in their march ; which 
posal was accepted and ratified on each side. ‘Ti- 
asus kept always a flying camp at a small distance 
mthe army. There fell a great quantity of snow, 
ich gave the troops some inconvenience; and 
y learned from a prisoner, that Tiribasus designed 
o attack the Greeks in their passage over the moun- 
ains, in a defile, through which they must necessarily 
rch. They prevented him by seizing that post, 
er having put he enemy to flight. After some 
s’ march through deserts, they passed the Ku- 
ates near its source, with the water above their 
ist. ; 
They suffered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
nd, which blew in their faces, and obstructed re- 
ration; so that it was thought necessary to sacrifice 
‘to the wind, upon which it seemed to abate. They 


mii 

"The French translator of Xenophon says, ‘*he held the king’s 
when he got on horseback,’ without considering that the 
ncients used none. See 
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killed several servants and beasts of burden, besides 
thirty soldiers. They made fires during the night, 
for they found plenty of wood. All the next day, 
they continued their march through the snow, where 


“many of them, worn down with hunger, which was 


followed with languor or fainting, continued lying 


upon the ground, through weakness and want of 


spirits. When something had been given them to 
eat, they found themselves relieved, and continued 
their march. res 

The enemy still pursued them. Many, overtaken 
by the night, remained on the road without fire or 
provisions, so that several died of their hardships, and 


the enemy who followed them took some baggage. 
Some soldiers were also left behind, that had lost their. 


sight, and others their toes, by the snow. Against 


the first evil the remedy was to wear something black 


before the eyes; and against the other, to keep the 
legs always in motion, and to bare the feet at night. 
Arriving at a more commodious place, they dispersed 


themselves into the neighbouring villages, to recover © 


and repose after their fatigues. ‘The houses were 
built under ground, with an opening at the top, like a 
well, through which the descent was by a ladder; but 
there was another entrance for cattle. They found 
there sheep, cows, goats, and poultry; with wheat, 


barley, and pulse; and for drink, there was beer, 


which was very strong, when not mingled with water, 


but was agreeable to 4hose who were used to it. 


They drank this with a reed out of the vessels that 
held the beer, upon which they saw the barley swim. 
The master of the house, where Xenophon staid, re- 


ceived him very kindly, and even showed him where. 
some wine was concealed; besides which he made ~ 


him a present of several horses. He taught him also 
to fasten a kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the 
same to the other beasts of burden, to prevent their 


sinking in the snow; without which they would have 
been up to the girth in it at every step. The army, 


after having rested seven days in these villages, re- 


sumed their route. ¥ 


After a march of seven days, they arrived at the 


river Araxes, called also the Phasis, which is about a- 


hundred feet in breadth. ‘Two days after they, disco- 


vered the Phasians, the Chalybes, and the Taochians, 


who kept the pass of the mountains, to prevent their 


descending into the plain. They saw it was impossible — . 
to avoid coming to a battle with them, and resolved. 


to engage the same. day. Xenophon, who had ob- 
served that the enemy defended only the ordinary 
passage, and that the mountain was three leagues in 
extent, proposed sending a detachment to take pos- 


session of the heights that commanded the enemy; 
which would not be difficult, as they might prevent . 
all suspicion of their design by a march in the night, — 
and by making a false attack by the main road, to_ 
amuse the Barbarians. This was accordingly executed, 


the enemy put to flight, and the pass cleared. 


They crossed the country of the Chalybes, who. 


are the most valiant of all the Barbarians in those 


of burden not absolutely necessary, with |} marched on in snow five or six feet deep, which 
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When they killed an enemy, they cut off his 


head, and carried it about in triumph, singing and 
_ dancing. They kept themselves close shut up in their 


cities, and when the army marched, fell suddenly upon 
the rear, after having carried every thing of value in 
the country into places of safety. After twelve or 
fifteen days’ march they arrived at a very high moun- 
tain, called Teches, from whence they descried the 
sea. The first who perceived it raised great shouts 
of joy for a considerable time ; which made Xenophon 


_ imagine that the van-guard was attacked, and go with 


haste to support it. As he approached nearer, the 
cry of the sea! the sea! was heard distinctly, and the 


alarm changed into joy and gaiety ; but when they 


came to the. top, nothing was heard but a confused 
noise of the whole army, crying out together, the sea! 
the sea! whilst they could not refrain from tears, nor 
from embracing their generals and officers. And 
then, without waiting for orders, they heaped up a 
pile of stones, and erected a trophy with broken 
bucklers and shattered arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of 
Colchis, one'of which was higher than the rest, and 


__ of that the people of the country had possessed_them- 


selves. ‘The Greeks drew up in battle at the bottom 
of it to ascend, for the access was not impracticable. 
Xenophon did not judge it proper to march in line 
of battle, but by files; because the soldiers could not 
keep their ranks, from the inequality of the ground, 
that in some places.was easy, and in others difficult 
to climb, which might discourage them. That advice 


- was approved, and the army formed according to it. 


__ The heavy-armed troops amounted to fourscore files, 


each consisting of about a hundred men, with eighteen 


: to ascend the hill. 
port their charge, and dispersed. 


hundred light-armed soldiers, divided into three bo- 
dies, one of which was posted on the right, another 
on the left, and a third in the centre. After having 
encouraged his troops, by representing to them that 
this. was the last obstacle they had to surmount, and 
imploring the assistance of the gods, the army began 
The enemy were not able to sup- 
They passed the 
mountain, and encamped’ in villages, where they 
found provisions in abundance. 

A very strange accident happened there to the 
army, which put them in great consternation. For 


' the soldiers finding abundance of bee-hives in that 


place, and eating the honey, they were seized with 


violent vomiting and fluxes, attended with delirious 


fits; so that those who were least ill, seemed like 
drunken men, and the rest, either furiously mad or 
dying. The earth was strewed with their bodies as 
after a defeat; however, none of them died, and the 
distemper ceased the next day about the same hour 
it had seized them. The third or fourth day the 
soldiers got up, but in the condition in which people 
are after taking violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Trebisond, 
a Greek colony of Sinopians, situate upon the Euxine 





¢Xenoph. 1. vi. 
This city of Cerasus became famous for the cherry-trees, 
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lay encamped for thirty days, and acquitted | 


or Black sea, in. ft the province of Colchis. ae 
selves of the vows they had made to Jupiter, | 
cules, and the other deities, to obtain a happy return 
into their own country. They also celebrated the 
games of the horse and foot races, wrestling, boxing, 
the pancratium; the whole attended with the greatest 
joy and solemnity. 


1 


The Greeks, after halal undergone ex- 
cessive fatigues, and surmounted many dangers, arrive 
upon the sea-coast opposite to Byzantum. They pass 
the strait, and engage in the service of Seuthes, prince 
of Thrace. Xenophon afterwards repasses the sea 
with his troops, advances to Pergamus, and joins” 
Thimbron, general of the Lacedemonians, who was 
marching against Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus. 


Arter having offered sacrifices to the several di-— 
vinities,° and celebrated the games, they deliberated 
upon the proper measures for their return into Greece. 
They concluded upon going thither by sea, and for 
that purpose Chirisophus offered to go to Anaxibius, 
the admiral of Sparta, who was his friend, in hopes. 
of being able to obtain ships of him. He set out 
directly, and Xenophon regulated the order it was 
necessary to observe, and the precautions to be taken 
for the security of the camp, provisions, and forage. 
He believed it also proper to make sure of some ves-— 
sels, besides those that were expected, and made some 
expeditions against the neighbouring people. 

As Chirisophus did not return so soon as was ex 
pected, and provisions began to be wanting, it was — 
resolved to proceed by land; because there was not 
a sufficient number of ships to transport the whole 
army; and those which the precaution of Xenophon 
had procured, were allotted to carry the women, the~ 
old and sick men, with all the unnecessary baggage. 
The army continued its march, and lay ten days at 
* Cerasus, where there was a general review of the 
troops, who were found to amount to eight thousand — 
six hundred men, out of about ten thousand ; the rest 
having died, in the retreat, of their wounds, ui 
or diseases. 

In the short time that the Greeks continued in 
these parts, several disputes arose, as well with the — 
inhabitants of the country, as with some of the offi- 
cers who were jealous of Xenophon’s authority, and 
endeavoured to render him odious tothe army. But 
his prudence and moderation put a stop to those dis- 
orders; having made the soldiers sensible, that their 
safety depended upon preserving union and a good — 
understanding amongst themselves, and obedience to 
their generals. : 

From Cerasus they went to Cotyora, which is not ’ 
very remote from it. They there deliberated again — 
upon the proper measures for their return. The — 
inhabitants of the country represented the almost _ ; 


which Lucullus first brought into Italy, and from thence have been: j ; 
dispersed all over the western world. Bee a 











erable , difficulties “of going me land, Fath the | 
les and rivers they had to pass, and offered. to 
ply the Greeks with ships. This seemed the best 
pedient, and the army embarked accordingly. 
ey arrived the next day at Sinope, a city of Paph- 
agonia, and a colony of the Milesians. Chirisophus re- 
paired thither with galleys, but without money, though 
the troops expected to receive some. He assured 
hem that the army should be paid as soon as they 
ere out of the Euxine sea; and that their retreat 
‘was universally celebrated, and the subject of the 
discourse and admiration of all Greece. 
_._ The soldiers, finding themselves near enough to 
- Greece, desired to make some booty before they 
arrived there, and with that view they resolved to 
nominate a general with full authority, whereas, till 
_ then, all affairs were determined in the council of 
war by the plurality of voices. They cast their eyes 
“upon Xenophon, and caused him to be requested to 
- accept that office. He was not insensible to the honour 
_ of commanding in chief; but he foresaw the consequen- 
ces, and desired time to consider. After having ex- 
B pressed his high sense of gratitude for an offer so much 
to his honour, he represented, that to avoid jealousy 
and division, the success of affairs and the interest of 
the army seemed to require that they should choose a 
Lacedemonian for their general, as the Spartan 
state at that time was actually mistress of Greece, 
3 _and in consideration of that choice, would be better 
disposed to support them. This reason was not 
% relished, and they objected, that they were far from 
4 intending to depend servilely upon Sparta, or to 
_ submit to regulate their enterprises by the pleasure or 
dislike of that state ; and pressed him again to accept 
the command. He was then obliged to explain him- 
self plainly, and without evasion; and declared, that 
having consulted the gods by sacrifice upon the offer 
they made him, they had manifested their will by 
evident signs, from whence it appeared that they did 
_ not approve their choice. It was surprising to see 
né impression which the sole mention of the gods 
ade upon the soldiers, otherwise very warm and 
enacious; and who besides are commonly little 
affected with the motives of religion. Their great 
ardour abated immediately, and without making any 
reply, they proceeded to elect Chirisophus, though a 
Lacedemonian, for their general. 
3 _ His authority was of no long continuance. Dis- 
cord, as Xenophon had foreseen, arose amongst the 
‘troops, who were angry that their general prevented 
their plundering the Grecian cities through which 
hey passed. This disturbance was principally ex- 
ited hy the Peloponnesians, who composed one half 
he army, and could not see Xenophon, an Athe- 
n, in authority without pain. Different measures 
ere proposed ; but nothing being concluded, the 
oops divided therasély es inte three bodies, of which 
e Achaians and Arcadians that is, the Peloponne- 
Ans, were the principal, amounting to four thousand 
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continents. 
that rich and powerful city, to revenge a fraud and 
injury which had been done them, and from the hope | 
of enriching themselves once forall, when Xenophon 
He «admitted thie Saye 


ae hundred tet foot, with Léon and 96 
-Callimachus for their generals. 


manded another party of about fourteen hundred men, 


besides seven hundred light-armed infantry. Xeno- a 


phon had the third, sfiser the same number, of which 


“three hundred were light-armed soldiers, with about 


forty horse, which were all the cavalry of the army. 
The first having obtained ships from the people of 


* Heraclea, to whom they had sent to demand them, . 
set out before the rest to maké some booty, and effect _ 
Chirisophus, who 


a descent in. the port of Calpe. 
was sick, marched by land; but without quitting the 
coast. 
into the heart of the country. 

New divisions arose. 
troops and their leaders had involved them in several 
difficulties, not without loss, from whence the address 


of Xenophon extricated them more than once. Being 


all re-united again, after various success, they arrived 


bv land at Chrysapolis of Chalcedon, facing Byzantium, 
whither they repaired some days after , having passed 


the small arm of the sea which separates the two 
They were upon the point of plundering 


made all possible haste thither. 


Bare a el Se a pelts Bia stares 
a oe 


Chirisophus com- 


Xenophon landed at Heraclea, and entered 


The imprudence of the. _ 





justness of their revenge, but he made them sensible of — = 


the fatal consequences which would attend it. - 
plundering this city, and destroying the Lacedemo- 
nians established in it, you will be deemed the mortal 


enemies of their republic, and of all their allies. s 


“After 


Athens, my country, that had four hundred gallies at yeu 


sea and in the arsenals, when it took up arms against — 
them, great sums of money in its treasury, a reve-_ 


nue of a thousand talents, and was in possession of all 
the isles of Greece, and of many cities in Europe and 
Asia, of which this was one, has nevertheless been 
reduced to yield to their power, and submit to their 
sway. And. can you hope, who are but a handful of 
men, without generals, provisions, allies, or any re- 
source, either from Tissaphernes,who has betrayed you, 


or the king of Persia, whom you have attempted to de- : 


throne ;—can you hope, in such a condition, to make 


head against the Lacedemonians? Let us demand __ 
satisfaction from the Byzantines, and not avenge — 
their fault by a much greater one of our own, which ~ 


must draw upon us inevitable ruin.” He was be- 
lieved, and the affair accommodated. 

‘From thence he Jed them to Salmydessa, to serve 
Seuthes prince of Thrace, who had before solicited 


him by his envoys to bring troops to his aid, in order 


which his enemies had deprived him. He had made 
Xenophon great promises for himself and his troops ; 
but when he had done him the service he wanted, 
he was so far from keeping his word, that he did not 
give him the pay agreed upon. Xenophon keenly 
reproached him with this breach of faith ; 


* A city of Pontus. 
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ting his perfidy to his minister Heraclides, who 
‘thought to make his court to his master, by sa- 


ving him asum of money at the expense of justice, 
faith, and honesty ; qualities which ought to be dearer 
than all others to a prince, as they contribute the 


most to his reputation, as well as to the success of 
affairs, and the security of a state. 


But that trea- 
cherous minister, who esteemed honour, probity, and 
justice, as mere chimeras, and that there was nothing 
real but the possession of much money, thought only 
of enriching himself by any means whatsoever, and 
robbed his master first with impunity, and all his sub- 
jects along with him. “ However,” continues Xeno- 
phon, “ every wise man, especially if vested with au- 
thority and command, ought to regard justice, pro- 
bity, and the faith of engagements, as the most pre- 
cious treasure he can possess ; and as an assured re- 
source, and an infallible support in all the events 
that can happen.” Heraclides was the more in the 
wrong for acting in this manner towards the troops, 
as he was a native of Greece, and not a Thracian; 
but avarice had extinguished all sense of honour 
in him. 

Whilst the dispute between Seuthes and Xeno- 
phon was warmest, Charminus and Polynices arrived 
as ambassadors from Lacedemon, and brought ad- 
vice, that the republic had declared war against Tis- 
saphernes and Pharnabasus; that Thimbron had al- 


_ ready embarked with troops, and promised a darick 


a month to every soldier, two to each’ officer, and 


_ four to the colonels, who should engage in the service. 


Xenophon accepted the offer; and having obtained 
from Seuthes, by the mediation of the ambassadors, 
part of the pay due to him, he went by sea to Lamp- 
sacus with the army, which amounted at that time to 
almost six thousand men. From thence he advanced 
to Pergamus, a city of Troas. Having met near Par- 
thenia, where ended the expedition of the Greeks, a 
great nobleman returning into Persia, he took him, 


_ his wife and children, with all his equipage, and by 


that means found himself in a condition to bestow 
great largesses upon the soldiers, and to make them 
satisfactory amends for all the losses they had sustain- 


-ed. Thimbron at length arrived, who took upon him 


the command of the troops; and having joined them 


'with his own, marched against ‘Tissaphernes and 


Pharnabasus. 

Such was the event of Cyrus’s expedition. ° Xe- 
nophon reckons, from the first’ setting out of that 
prince’s army from the city of Ephesus to their ar- 
rival where the battle was fought, five hundred and 
thirty parasangas or leagues, and fourscore and thir- 
teen days’ march ;‘ and in their return from the place 


e Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. 1. ii. p. 276, 

{ Tbid. |. v. p. 355. & Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 427. 

b Plut. in Anton. p. 937. *Q pdoror. 

* The parasanga is a road measure peculiar to the Persians, and 
consists of thirty stadia. The stadium is a Grecian measure, and 
contains, according to the most received opinion, one hundred and 
twenty-five geometrical paces ; twenty of which in consequence 
are required to the common French league, which consists of 2500 
paces. And thishas been my rule hitherto, according to which 
the parasanga is a league and a half. 








| of battle to Cotyora, a city upon the coast of the 
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Euxine or Black Sea, six hundred and twenty para- 


sangas or leagues, and a hundred and twenty-two 


days’ march. And adding both together, he says, the 
way, going and coming, was eleven hundred and fif- 





ty-five parasangas or leagues, § and two hundred and 3 


fifteen days’ march ; and that the whole time the army 
took to perform that journey, including the days of 
rest, was fifteen months. 


It appears by this calculation, that the army ot — 


Cyrus marched daily, one day with another, alinost 


six parasangas * or leagues in going, and only five in 
their return. It was natural that Cyrus, who desired 
to surprise his brother, should use all possible dili- 
gence for that purpose. 

This retreat of the ten thousand Greeks has always 


passed amongst judges in the art of war, as I have_ 


already observed, for a perfect model in its kind, - 


which has never had a parallel. Indeed, no enter- 
prise could be formed with more valour and bravery, 


conducted with more prudence, or executed with — 
Ten thousand men, five or six hun- — 


more success. 
dred leagues from their own country, having lost their 
generals and best officers, and finding themselves in 
the heart of the enemy’s vast empire, undertake, in 
the sight of a victorious and numerous army, with 
the king at the head of it, to retire th rough the seat of 


his empire, and in a manner from the gates of his pa- 


lace, and to traverse a vast extent of unknown coun- 
tries, almost all in arms against them, without being 
dismayed by the prospect of the innumerable obsta- 
cles and dangers to which they are every moment 
exposed ; the passage of rivers, of mountains, and 
defiles; open attacks, or secret ambuscades from the 


people upon their route; famine, almost inevitable in | 


vast and desert regions; and above all, the treachery — 


of the troops who seemed to be employed in escorting 
them, but in reality had orders to destroy them. | For 
Artaxerxes, who was sensible how much the return of 


those Greeks into their country would cover him with . 
disgrace, and discredit the majesty of the empire in. 


the opinion of all nations, left nothing undone to 
prevent it; and he desired their destruction, says 
Plutarch, more passionately than to conquer Cyrus 


himself, or to preserve his dominions. Those ten © 


thousand men, however, notwithstanding so many 


obstacles, carried their point, and arrived, through a 
thousand dangers, victorious and triumphant, in their 
own country. " Antony long after, when pursued by 


the Parthians almost in the same country, finding hin 


self in like danger, cried out in admiration of the in- 
vincible valour, Oh the retreat of the ten thousand ! 


And it was the good success of this famous retreat, 





But I observe here a great difficulty. According to this calcula- — 


tion we should find, the ordinary days’ marches of Cyrus, with ar 
army of more than a hundred thousand men, would have been, one 


day with another, nine leagues, during so long a time, which, ir | 


the opinion of judges in military affairs, is absolutely impossible. 
This is what has determined me to compute the parasanga at ne 
more than a league. 


Several authors have remarked, and indeed. 


it is not to be doubted, that the stadium, and all the other road — 
measures of the ancients, have differed widely according to times — 


and places, as'they still do amongst us. 










































: filled ihe oy. of Greece with contempt for 
xerxes, by demonstrating to them, that gold, sil- 
E; luxury, voluptuousness, and a numerous “seraglio 
of women, were the sole merit of the Great King; 
but that, as to the rest, his opulence and all his 
boasted power were only ‘pride and vain ostentation. 
It was this prejudice, more universal than ever in 
Greece after this celebrated expedition, that gave 
birth to those bold enterprises of the Greeks, of which 
we shall soon treat, that made Artaxerxes tremble 
upon his throne, and brought the Persian empire to 
tr very brink of destruction. 
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“SECT. VII. Consequences of Cyrus’s. death in the 
court of Artaxerxes. Cruelty and jealousy of Pary- 
_ satis, Statira poisoned. 
_ | return to what passed after the battle of Cunaxa 
in the court of Artaxerxes.’ As he believed that he 
had killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked upon 
that action as the most glorious of his life, he desired 
that all the world should think the same; as it was 
wounding him in the most tender part, to dispute that 
honour, or endeavour to share it with him. The Ca- 
‘rian soldier, whom we mentioned before, not con- 
tented with the great presents the king had made him 
upon a different pretext, perpetually declared to all 
_ that would hear him, that none but himself had killed 
Cyrus, and that the king did him great injustice in 
depriving him of the glory due to him. The prince, 
upon being informed of that insolence, conceived a 
jealousy equally base and cruel, and had the weakness 
to cause him to be delivered to Parysatis, who had 
sworn the destruction of all those that had any share 
in the death of her son. Animated by a barbarous 
spirit of vengeance, she commanded the executioners 
. take that unfortunate wretch, and to make him 
ffer the most exquisite tortures during ten days; 
then after they had torn out his eyes, to pour melted 
brass into his ears, till he expired in that cruel agony ; 
which was accordingly executed. 
_ Mithridates also, having boasted in an entertain- 
et where he had heated his brain with wine, that 
‘it was he who, gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid 
very dear for that absurd and imprudent vanity. He 
was condemned ‘to suffer the punishment of the 
troughs, one of the most.cruel that was ever invented, 
_and after having languished in torment seventeen 
rd ays, died at last in exquisite misery. 
4 There only remained, for the final execution of 
Parysatis’s project, and fully to satiate her vengeance, 
the punishment of the king’s eunuch Mesabates, who 
bh y his master’s order had cut off the head and hand 
f Cyrus. But as there was nothing to take hold of 
in his conduct, Parysatis laid this snare for him. She 
was a woman a great address, had abundance of wit, 
excelled in playing at a certain game with dice. 
r the war, she had been reconciled with the king, 
ayed often with him, was of all his parties, had | an 


“* Plot. in Artax. p. 1018—1021. 
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unbounded cémplaisance for him, and far from con 
tradicting him in any thing, anticipated his desires. 
did not blush at indulging his passions, and even at 
supplying him with the means of gratifying them. 


But she took special care never to lose sight of him, 


and to leave Statira as little alone with him as she 


could, desiring to gain an absolute ascendancy over © 


her son. 

One day, seeing the king entirely unemployed, and 
with no thoughts but of diverting himself, she pro- 
posed playing at dice with him fora thousand daricks, 
to which he readily consented. She suffered him to 
win, and paid down the money. But affecting regret 
and vexation, she pressed him to begin again, and to 
play with her for an eunuch. 


five of the favourite eunuchs on each side, that the 
winner should take their choice out of the rest, and 
the loser $e bound to deliver him. Having made 
these conditions they sat down to play. 


her skill and address in it; besides which the dice fa- 
voured her. She won, and chose Mesabates, for he 
was not one of those that had been excepted. As 
soon as she got him into her hands, before the king 


could have the least suspicion of the revenge she me- — 


ditated, she delivered him to the executioners, and 


commanded them to flay him alive, to lay him after-— 


wards upon three * cross bars, and to stretch his skin 
before his eyes upon stakes prepared for that pur- 
pose ; which was performed accordingly. When the 
king knew this, he was very sorry for it, and vio- 
lently angry with his mother. But without giving 


herself any further trouble about it, she told him with ~ 


a smile, and in a jesting way, “ Really, you are agreat 
loser, and must be highly in the right, to be so much 
out of humour for a decrepid wretch of an eunuch, 
when J, who lost a thousand good daricks, and paid 
them down upon the spot, don’t say a word, and am 
satisfied.” 

All these cruelties seem to have been only essays 
and preparations for a greater crime which Parysatis 
meditated. She had long retained in her heart a 
violent hatred for queen Statira, marks of which she 


had suffered to escape her upon many occasions. — 


She perceived plainly, that her influence with the 
king her son, was only the effect of his respect and 
consideration for her as his mother; whereas that for 


Statira was founded in love and confidence, which ~ 


rendered that influence much more secure. Of what 
is not the jealousy of an ambitious woman capable! 
She resolved to rid herself, whatever it cost her, of 
so formidable a rival. 

For the more certain attainment of her ends, she 
feigned a reconciliation with her daughter-in-law, and 
treated her with all the exterior marks of sincere 
friendship and real confidence. The two queens, 
appearing therefore to have fgrgotten thcir former 
suspicions and quarrels, lived upon good terms toge- 
ther, saw one another as before, and ate at each 


© Plutarch explains this circumstance no farther. 


The king, who sus-_ 
pected nothing, complied, and they agreed to except 


The queen | 
was all attention to.the game, and made use of al] — 
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other’s apartments. 
_ what reliance was to be placed upon the friendships 
and caresses of the court, especially amongst the wo- 
men, they were neither if them the dupe of the other; 
and as the same fears always existed, they kept upon 
their guard, and never ate but of the same dishes and 
pieces. Could one believe it possible to deceive so 
attentive and cautious a vigilance? Parysatis one day, 
_ when her daughter-in-law was at table with her, took 
an extremely exquisite bird that had been served up, 
cut it in two parts, gave one half to Statira, and ate 
Statira soon after was seized with 
sharp pains, and having quitted the table, died in the 
most horrible convulsions, not without inspiring the 
__ king with the most: violent suspicions of his mother, 
_ of whose cruelty, and implacable and revengeful 
spirit, he was sufficiently sensible before. He made 
__ the strictest inquiry into the crime. All his mother’s 
- officers and domestics were seized and put to the 
torture; when Gygis, one of Parysatis’s women, and 
the confidant of all her secrets, confessed the whole. 
She had caused one side of a knife to be rubbed with 
poison, so that Parysatis, having cut the bird in two, 
put the sound part into her own mouth directly, and 
gave Statira the other that was poisoned. Gygis was 
put to death after the manner that the Persians 
punished poisoners, which is thus: They lay their 
_head upon a great and very broad stone, and beat 
upon it with another until it is entirely crushed, and 


_ has no remains of its former figure. As for Parysatis, 


‘the king contented himself with confining her to 
_ Babylon, whither she demanded to retire, and told 


her, that he would never set his foot within it whilst 


she was there. 
CHAPTER III. 
SECT. 1. The Grecian cities of Ionia wmplore aid of 


the Lacedemomans against Artaxerxes. Rare pru- 
dence of a lady continued in her husband’s government 
after his death. Agesilaus elected king of Sparta. 


Ns character. 


Tue cities of Jonia,* that had followed the party of 
Cyrus, apprehending the resentment of T'issaphernes, 


had applied to the Lacedemonians, as the deliverers 


of Greece, requesting that they would support them 
in the possession of the liberty they enjoyed, and pre- 

‘vent their country from being ravaged. We have 
already said that Thimbron was sent thither, to whose 
troops Xenophon had joined his, after their return 
from Persia. *Thimbron was soon recalled upon 
some discontent, and had for his successor Dercylli- 
das, surnamed Sisyphus, from his industry in finding 
resources, and his ability in inventing machines of 
war. He took upon him the command of the army 
at Ephesus. When he arrived there, he was apprized, 
that there was a dispute between the two satraps, 
who commanded in the country. 


se kXenoph. Hist. Gree. 1. iii. p. 479—487- 
* A. M. 3605. Before J. C. 399. 
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But as both of them well knew | 






The provinces of the Persian riondeehie of whieh 
sevens situate at the extremity of the empire, re- 
quired too much application to be governed imme- 
diately by the prince, were confided to the care of the 

reat lords commonly called satraps. ‘They had each 
of them in their government an almost sovereign au- 
thority, and were, properly speaking, not unlike the’ 
viceroys we see in our days in some neighbouring 
states. They were supplied with a number of troops — 
sufficient for the defence of the country. They ap-_ 
pointed all officers, disposed of the governments of | 
cities, and were charged with levying and remitting 
the tributes to the prince. They had power to raise 
troops, to treat with neighbouring states, and even 
with the generals of the enemy; in a word, to do 
every thing necessary to maintain good order and 
tranquillity in their governments. ‘They were inde- 
pendent of one another; and though they served 
the same master, and it was their duty to concur 
in the same ends, nevertheless, each being more 
interested in the particular advantage of his own 
province than in the general good of the empire, 
they often differed among themselves, formed opposite 
designs, refused aid to their colleagues in necessity, — 
and sometimes even acted entirely against them. The 
remoteness of the court, and the absence of the prince, 
gave room for these dissensions ; ; and ‘perhaps a secret 
policy contributed to keep them up, to elude or pre-— 
vent conspiracies, which too good an understanding — 
amongst the governors might have excited. 2 : 

Dercyllidas having heard, therefore, that Tissa-_ 
phernes and Pharnabasus were at variance, made a_ 
truce with the former, that he might not have them: 
both upon his hands at the same time, entered Phar- 
nabasus’s province, and advanced as far as olia. 

Zenis, the Dardanian, had governed that province 
under that satrap’s authority; and as after his death 
it was to have been given to another, Mania, his. 
widow, went to Pharnabasus with troops and pre- 
sents, and told him, that having been the wife of a 
man who had rendered him great services, she desired 
him not to deprive her of her husband’s reward ; that _ 
she would serve him with the same zeal and fidelity 5 
and that, if she failed in either, he was always at 
liberty to take her government from her. She was 
continued in it by this means, and acquitted herself” 
with all the judgment and ability that could have 
been expected from the most consummate master in 
the art of,ruling. To the ordinary tributes which her 
husband had paid, she added presents of extraordinary 
magnificence; and when Pharnabasus came into her 
province, she entertained him more splendidly than 
any of the other governors. She was not contented 
with the preservation of the cities committed to her 
care, she made new conquests, and took i Larissa, 
Amaxita, and Colona. 4 

Hence we may observe, that prudence, good sense_ 
and courage, are of all sexes. She was present in all 
expeditions in a chariot, and*in person decreed re. 


| t+ From the Mysians and Pisidians : ee | 















































and ‘punishments. 
ces had a finer army than hers, in which she 


> even attended Pharnabasus in all his enterprises, 
was of no common support to him. ‘So that the 
trap, who knew all the value of so extraordinary a 
merit, did more honour to this lady than to all the 
_ other governors. He even admitted her into his 
ouncil, and treated her with such distinction as 
night have excited jealousy, if the modesty and affa- 
bility of that lady had not prevented bad effects, by 
rowing in a manner a veil over all her perfections, 
which softened their lustre, and let them only occa- 
ionally appear as objects of admiration. 
She had no enemies but in her own family. Mi- 
dias, her son-in-law, stung with the reproach of suffer- 
ing a woman to command in his place, and abusing 
the entire confidence she reposed in him, which gave 
im access to her at all times, strangled her with her 
on. After her death, he seized two fortresses, 
1erein she had secured her treasures; the other 
es declared against him. He did not long enjoy 
fruits of his crime. Dercyllidas happily arrived 
t this juncture. All the fortresses of Aolia, either 
oluntarily or by force, surrendered to him, and 
fidias was deprived of the possessions he had so un- 
justly acquired. The Lacedamonian general having 
rranted Pharnabasus a truce, took up his winter- 
er in Bithynia, to avoid being chargeable to his 
ies 
"The next year, being continued in the command, 
‘he crossed over into Thrace, and arrived in the 
Chersonesus. He knew that the deputies of the 
ountry had been at Sparta, to represent the necessity 
f fortifying the isthmus with a good wall against the 
requent incursions of the Barbarians, which pre- 
ented the cultivation of the lands. Having measured 
he space, which is more than a league in breadth, he 
istributed the work amongst the soldiers, and the 
wall was finished in the autumn of the same year. 
Vithin this space were enclosed eleven cities, several 
orts, a great number of arable lands, and plantations, 
ith pastures of all kinds. The work being finished, 
e returned into Asia, where he reviewed the cities, 
ind found them all in good condition. 
"Conon the Athenian, after losing the battle of 
Egospotamos, having condemned himself to a volun- 
ary banishment, continued in the isle of Cyprus with 
ing Evagoras, not only for the safety of his person, 
ut also in expectation of a change of affairs; like 
ne, says Plutarch, who waits the return of the tide 
ore he embarks. He had always in view the re- 
establishment of the Athenian power, to which his 
defeat had given a mortal wound; and full of fidelity 
and zeal for his country, though little favourable to 
m, perpetually meditated the means of raising it 
m its ruins, and restoring it to its ancient splen- 





A. M. 3606. Before J. C. 398. 

in Artax. p. 1021. °Diod. 1. xiv. p. 267. Justin. I. vi. c. 1. 
J. xiv. p. 656. Plut. in Artax. p. 1014—1017—1020. 
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a great number of Greek soldiers in her pay. 





This Athenian et knowing that, in order to. 
succeed in his views, he had occasion for: a soweiht oa 
support, wrote to Artaxerxes to explain his projects 
to him, and ordered the person who carried his letter 
to apply to Ctesias, who would give it into the king’s a = 
own hands. It was accordingly delivered to that 
physician, who, it is said, though he did not approve - 
the contents of it, added to what Conon had written, - 
that he destred the ‘king would send Ctesras to him, bemg 
a person very capable of dog kim service, especially in ; Be 
maritime affairs. ° Pharnabasus, in concert with Co-— 
non, was gone to court to complain of the conduct of 
Tissaphernes, as too avowedly in favour of the Lace- 
demonians. At the urgent solicitations of Pharnaba- 
sus, the king ordered five hundred talents * to be paid — 
him for the equipment of a fleet, with instructions to 
give Conon the command of it. He sent Ctesias into 
Greece, who, after having visited Cnidos, his native 
country, went to Sparta. 

P This Ctesias had at first been in the service of 
Cyrus, whom he had followed in his expedition. He 
was taken prisoner in the battle wherein Cyrus was _ 
killed, and was made use.of to dress the wounds Ar- 
taxerxes had received, of which he acquitted himself — 
so well, that the king retained him in his service, 

and made him his first physician. He passed several 
years in his service in that quality. Whilst he was 
there, the Greeks, in all their business at court, ap- — 
plied themselves to him; as Conon did on the present 
occasion. His long residence in Persia, anid at court, — 
had given him the necessary time and means for his ae 
information in the history of the country, which he’ 
wrote in three and twenty books. ‘The first six con- 
tained the history of the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
from Ninus and Semiramis down to Cyrus. ‘The 
other seventeen treated of the Persian affairs from. Z 
the beginning of Cyrus’s reign to the third year of 
the XC Vth Olympiad, which agrees with the three 
hundred and ninety-eighth before Jesus Curist. He 
wrote also a history of India. Photius has given us — 
several extracts of both these histories, and these — 
extracts are all that remain of the works of Ctesias. 
He often contradicts Herodotus, and. differs some- 
times also from Xenophon. He was not much es- 
teemed by the ancients, who speak of him as a very — 
vain man, whose veracity is not to be relied on, and =~ 
who has inserted fables, and sometimes even lies, in- 
his history. 4 : 

4 Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus, though secretly eee: 
each other’s enemies, had upon the king’s orders 
united their troops, to oppose the enterprises of Der- 1S 
cyllidas, who had marched into Caria. They had re- 
duced him to post himself so disadvantageously, that 





he must inevitably have perished, had they charged a 
him immediately, without giving him time -to look ie 
about him. Pharnabasus was of this opinion: but , 
Tissaphernes, dreading the valour of the Greeks who 
had followed Cyrus, which he had experienced, and 
Cod. LXII. Se Sis 

4 Xenoph. Hist, Gree. 1. iii. p. 489, 490. Diod. 1. xiv. p. 26% asi. 
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_in the Olympic games. 


me . ~ 


whom he conceived all the others resembled, pro- 


_ posed an interview, which was accepted. Dercyllidas 


having demanded, that the Grecian cities should 
continue free, and Tissaphernes, that the army and 
generals of Lacedemon should retire; they made a 
truce, till the answers of their respective masters 


| should be known. 


"Whilst these things were passing in Asia, the 
Lacedemonians resolved to chastise the insolence of 
the people of Elis, who, not content with having en- 
tered into an alliance with their enemies in the Pe- 
loponnesian war, prevented their disputing the prizes 
Upon.pretence of the non- 
payment of a fine by Sparta, they had insulted one of 
their citizens during the games, and hindered Agis 


from sacrificing in the temple of Jupiter Olympius. 
That king was charged with this expedition, which 


did not terminate till the third year after. He could 
have taken their city Olympia, which had no works, 
but contented himself with plundering the suburbs, 
and the places for the exercises, which were very 
fine. They demanded peace, which was granted, 
and were suffered to retain the superintendency of 
the temple of Jupiter Olympius, to which they had 
not much right, but were more worthy of that honour 
‘than those who disputed it with them. 

- * Agis on his return fell sick, and died upon arri- 
ving at Sparta. Almost divine honours were paid to 
his memory; and after the expiration of some days, 
according to custom, Leotychides and Agesilaus, one 
the son, and the other the brother of the deceased, 
disputed the crown. The latter maintained, that his 
competitor was not the son of Agis, and supported 


_his assertion by the confession of the queen herself, 
-who knew best, and who had often, as well as her 


husband, acknowledged as much. In fact, there was 
a current report, that she had him by Alcibiades, as 
has been related in its place, and that the Athenian 
general had corrupted her by a present of a thousand 
daricks. Agis protested the contrary at his death. 
Leotychides having thrown himself at his feet all 
bathed in tears, he could not refuse the favour he 
implored of him, and owned him for his son before 
all that were present. 

Most of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue and 
vreat merit of Agesilaus, and deeming it an extraordi- 
nary advantage to have a person for their king, who 
had been educated amongst them, and had _ passed 
like them through all the rigour of the Spartan edu- 
cation, supported him with their whole power. An 
ancient oracle, that advised Sparta to beware of a 
lame reign, was urged against him. Lysander only 
made a jest of it, and turned its sense against Leoty- 
chides himself; endeavouring to prove, that as a 
bastard, he was the lame king whom the oracle in- 
tended to caution them against. Agesilaus, as well 

tXenoph. Hist. Gree. 1. iii. p. 492. 

*Xenoph. p. 493. Plut. in Lys. p. 445. 

tAthen. ]. xii. p. 534, "In Agesil. p. 596. 
xPlut. in Moral. p. 55. yIbid. p. 101. 


* Hence it was, that the poet Simonides called Sparta the tamer 
of men, dauacipBooror', * as that ct the Grecian cities which ren. 
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by his own great qualities as the powerful support of 
Lysander, carried it against his nephew, and was de- 
clared king. : = sap ne 

As by the laws the kingdom had devolved to Agis, 
his brother Agesilaus, who seemed to be destined to 
pass his life as a private person, had been educated 
like other children in the Spartan discipline, which 
as to the mode of life was very rough, and full of Ja- 
borious exercise, but * taught youth obedience per- 
fectly well. The law- dispensed with this education 
only to such children as were designed for the throne. 
Agesilaus therefore had this peculiar advantage, that’ 
he did not arrive at commanding, till he had first 
learned perfectly well how to obey. From thence it 
was, that of all the kings of Sparta, he best knew how | 
to make his subjects love and esteem him, f because 
that prince, “ to the great qualities with which na- 
ture had endowed him for command and sovereignty, 
had united by his education the advantage of being | 
humane and popular.” : 

It is surprising that Sparta, a city so renowned in 
point of education and policy, should have conceived 
it proper to abate any thing of ‘its severity and dis- 
cipline in favour of the princes who were to reign, 
they having most need of being early habituated to 
the yoke of obedience, in order to their being the 
better qualified to command. ; 

" Plutarch observes, that from his infancy Agesi- 
Jaus was remarkable for uniting qualities in himself, 
which are generally incompatible ; a vivacity of tem-— 
per, a vehemence, a resolution invincible in appear- 
ance, an ardent passion for being first and surpassing — 
all others, with a gentleness, submission, and docility, 
that complied at a single word, and made him in-— 
finitely sensible of the slightest reprimand, so that 
every thing might be obtained of him from the mo. 
tives of honour, but nothing by fear or violence. 

He was lame, but that defect was covered by the — 
gracefulness of his person, but still more by the gaiety 
with which he supported and rallied it first himself. 
It may even be said, that this infirmity of his body 
set his valour and passion for glory in a stronger — 
light ; there being no labour nor enterprise, however 
difficult, that he would refuse upon account of that — 
inconvenience. 4 

x Praise, without an air of truth and sincerity, was 
so far from giving him pleasure, that it offended him, 
and was never received by him as such, but when it 
came from the mouths of those, who upon other oc- 
casions had represented his failings to him with frec- _ 
dom. He would never suffer his picture to be drawn 
during his life, and even when dying, expressly for- 
bade any image to be made of him, either in colours 
or relievo. Y His reason was, that his great actions, — 
if he had done any, would supply the place of monu- 
ments; without which, all the statues in the world — 
dered its inhabitants by good habits the most active and vigorous, 
and at the same time the most obedient to the laws, of any: wg 
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would do him no manner oe, hononr: We only know, 
that he was of small stature, which the Spartans did 
ot like in their kings; and Theophrastus affirms, 
that the Ephori laid a fine upon their king Archida- 
mus, the father of him we speak of, for having es- 
_ poused a very little woman: * For, said they, she'll 
give us puppets instead of kings. 
- ? It has been remarked, that Agesilaus, in his way 
of living with the Spartans, behaved better with re- 
gard to his enemies than his friends; for he never 
did the least wrong to the former, and often violated 
8 jastice in favour of the latter. He would have been 
ashamed not to have honoured and rewarded his ene- 
mies, when their actions deserved it; and was not 
able to reprove his friends when- they committed 
~~ faults. He would even support them when they 
__were in the wrong, * and upon such occasions looked 
- upon the zeal for justice as a vain pretence to cover 
. the refusal of serving them. And in proof of this, a 
short letter is cited, written by him to a judge in re- 
* 
’ 





~ commendation of a friend ; the words are: “ If Nicias 
be not guilty, acquit hin for his innocence; if he 
_ be, acquit him for my sake; but however it be, ac- 
re: quit him.” 
; It is understanding the rights and privileges of 
friendship very ill, to be capable of rendering it in 
_ this manner the accomplice of crimes, and the pro- 
_ ‘tectress of bad actions. ‘“ The fundamental law of 
_ friendship, says Cicero, is never to ask of, or grant 
— any thing to friends, that is not consistent with jus- 
tice and honour:” ® Hec prima lex in amicitid san- 
ciatur; ut neque rogemus res turpes, nec faciamus 
_ rogatt. 
= Agesilaus was not so delicate in this point, at lcast 
in the beginning; and omitted no occasion of gratify- 
ing his friends, and even his enemies. By this offi- 
cious and obliging conduct, supported by his extraor- 
dinary merit, he acquired great credit, and almost 
absolute power in the city, which ran so high as to 
render him suspected by his country. The Ephori, 
to prevent its effects, and give a check to his ambi- 
tion, laid a fine upon him; alleging as their sole rea- 
son, t that he attached the hearts of the citizens to 
- himself alone, which weré the right of the republic, 
and ought not to be possessed but in common. 

Whefi he was declared king, he was put in posses- 
sion of the whole estate of his brother Agis, of which 
_Leotychides was deprived as a bastard. But secing 
the relations of that prince, on the side of his mother 

, Lampito, were all very poor, though persons of much 
worth, he divided the whole inheritance with them, 
_» and by that act of generosity acquired great reputa- 
tion, and the good will of all the world, instead of the 
envy and hatred which he might have drawn upon 
himself by the inheritance. [hese sort of sacrifices 
are glorious, though rare, and can never be sufficiently 
esteemed. 
_ Never was king of Sparta so powerful as Agesilaus, 
*-TsPlat.in Agesil. p. 598. “Ibid. p. 603. >De amicit. n. 40. 
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and it was only, as Xenophon says, by obeying his 
country in every thing, that he acquired so great an 
authority; which seems a kind of paradox, thus ex- 


plained by Plutarch. The greatest power was vested 
The office ox. 


at that time in the Ephori and senate. 
the Ephori subsisted only one year; they were insti- 


tuted to limit the too great power of the kings, and 


to serve as a barrier against it, as we have observed 
elsewhere. For this reason the kings of Sparta, from 


their earliest establishment, had always retained a 


kind of hereditary aversion for them, and continually 
opposed their measures. Agesilaus took a quite con- 
trary method. Instead of being perpetually at war 
with them, and clashing upon all occasions with their 


measures, he made it his business to cultivate their 5 5 
good opinion, treated them always with the utmost © 
deference and regard, never entered upon the least; 34 


enterprise without having first communicated it to 
them, and upon their summons quitted every thing, 
and repaired to the senate with the utmost prompti- 
tude and resignation. 
throne to administer justice, if the Ephori entered, 


he never failed to rise up to do them honour. By rm o 


all these instances of respect, he seemed to add new 


dignity to their office, whilst in reality he augmented is 
his own power, without its being observed; and ~ 
added to the sovereignty a grandeur by so much the 


more solid and permanent, as it was the effect of the 
people’s good-will and esteem for him. 
of the Roman emperors, as Augustus, 
Marcus Antonius, 


power and strengthening his own authority, which 
neither should, nor can be founded in any thing but 
justice. 

Such was Agesilaus, of whom much will be said 
hereafter, and whose character it was therefore ne- 
cessary to develope. 


{ 


SECT. II. Agesilaus sets out for Asia. 
falls out with him, and returns to Sparta. His am- 
bitious designs to alter the succession to the throne. 


Acesiuaus had scarce ascended the throne, 





Whenever he sat upon his 


The greatest . ; 
Trajan, and 
were convinced, that the utmost aoe 
prince could do to honour and exalt the dignity of © 

the principal magistrates, was only adding to hisown 


Lysander ; ; 


© when 
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accounts came from Asia that the king of Persia was —e 


fitting out a great fleet in Phcenicia, with intent to 


deprive the Lacedzemonians of the empire of the sea. — 
Conon’s letters, seconded by the remonstrances of 


Pharnabasus, who had in concert represented to Ar- 
taxerxes the power of Sparta as formidable, had made 
a strong impression upon that prince. From that 
time he had it seriously in his thoughts to humble 
that proud republic, by raising up its rival, and by 
that means re-establishing the ancient balance be- 
tween them, which could alone secure his safety, by 
keeping them perpetually employed against each 
fore J. C, 396. as 
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of this war to the care of Agesilaus. 
them either to conclude a glorious peace with the 
_ Persians, or to employ them so effectually, as should 


_ Asia, and why he had taken up arms. 
that he came to aid the Greeks who inhabited there, 
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other, ‘and thereby areventee from uniting their forces 


_ against him. 


Lysander, who desired to be sent into Asia, in order 


to re-establish his creatures and friends in the govern- 
_ ment of the cities, from which Sparta had removed 


them, strongly inclined Agesilaus to take upon himself 


the charge of the war, and to anticipate the Barbarian 
king, by attacking them at a great distance from 


Greece, before he should have finished his prepara- 
tions. The republic having made this proposal to 


him, he could not refuse it, and charged himself with 


the expedition against Areas: upon condition 


~ that thirty Spartan captains should be granted him, 


to assist him and compose his council, with two thou- - 


sand new citizens to be chosen out of the Helots 
who had lately been made freemen, and six thousand 


troops of the allies; which was immediately resolved. 
Lysander was placed at the head of the thirty Spar- 


ZS ~ tans, not only on account of his great reputation, and 
_-__ the authority he had acquired, but for the particular 


friendship between him and Agesilaus, who was in- 
debted to him for the throne, as well as for the honour 
which had been lately conferred upon him of being 
elected generalissimo. 

The glorious return of the Greeks who had followed 
Cyrus, whom the whole power of Persia had not been 
able to prevent from retreating into their own coun- 


try, had inspired all Greece with a wonderful confi- 
__ dence in her own strength, and a supreme contempt 
- for the Barbarians. 
mind, the Lacedemonians conceived it would be a 
reproach to them, not to take advantage of so favour- 
able a conjuncture for delivering the Greeks in Asia 
from their subjection to those Barbarians, and for 


In this disposition of the public 


putting an end to the outrages and violences with 


which they were continually oppressing them. They 
nad already attempted this by their generals Thim- 
pron and Dercyllidas; but all their endeavours having 


hitherto proved ineffectual, they referred the conduct 
He promised 


eave fou neither leisure nor inclination to carry 


3 - the war into Greece. The king had great views, and 
- thought of nothing less than attacking Artaxerxes in 
a Persia itself. 


‘ When he arrived at Ephesus, Tissaphernes sent 
to demand what reason had induced him to come into 


He replied, 


and to re-establish them in their ancient liberty. The 
satrap, who was not yet prepared, made use of art in 


the place of force, and assured him that his master 


would give the Grecian cities of Asia their liberty, 
provided he committed no acts of hostility till the 
return of the couriers. Agesilaus agreed, and the 
trice was sworn to on both sides. ‘Tissaphernes, who 


_ Jaid no great stress upon an oath, took advantage of 
~ this” delay to assemble troops on all sides. 


The Lace- 


4Xenoph. p. 496 & 652. 
4Plut. in Agesil. p. 599,600. In Lysand. p. 446, 447, 





deemonian sheet was sapere te thse ‘but however _ 
kept his word; being convinced, that in affairs of | 
state the breach of faith can have but a very short 


and precarious success; whereas a reputation esta- 
blished upon inviolable fidelity in the observance of — 
engagements, which even the perfidy of other con- — 
tracting parties has not power to alter, will establish 
a credit and confidence equally useful and glorious. — 
In fact, Xenophon remarks, that this religious obser- 


vation of treaties gained him the universal esteem 
and opinion of the cities; whilst the contrary conduct 
of Tissaphernes entirely lost him their favour. 


.Agesilaus * made use of this interval in acquiring — 
an exact knowledge of the state of the cities, and in 


making suitable regulations. He found great disorder 
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every where, their government being neither demo- | i 


cratical, as under the Athenians, nor aristocratical, 
as Lysander had established it. © The people of the 


country had had no communication with Agesilaus, — 
nor had ever known him; for which reason they 


made no court to him, conceiving that he had the 
title of general for form’s sake only, and that the whole 
power was really vested in Lysander. As no governor 
had ever done so much good to his friends or hurt to 
his enemies, it is not wonderful that he was so much 
beloved by the one and feared by the other. 
therefore were eager to pay their homage to him, 
were every day in crowds at his door, and made his 


train very numerous when he went abroad; whilst — 


Agesilaus remained almost alone. Such a conduct 


could not fail of offending a general and king, ex-— 
tremely sensible and delicate in what regarded his — 


authority, though otherwise not jealous of any one’s 
merit, but, on the contrary, much inclined to distin- 
guish it with his favour. He did not dissemble his 
disgust. 
recommendations, and ceased to employ him himself. 
Lysander presently perceived this alteration towards 


him. He discontinued his applications for his friends 


to the king, desired them not to visit him any more, 
nor attach themselves to him, but to address them. 
selves directly to the king, and to cultivate the favour 
of those who in the present times had power to serve 
and advance their creatures. 
them gave over importuning him with their affairs, 
but did not'cease to pay their court to him. On the 


All” 


‘He no longer paid regard to Lysander’s 


The greatest part of — 


contrary, they were only more assiduous than ever — 


about his person, attended him in throngs when he 


took the air abroad, and regularly assisted at, all his — 


exercises. Lysander, naturally vain, and long accus- 


tomed to the homage and submission that attend on. 


absolute power, did not take sufiicient care to remove 
the busy crowd from his person, that continually 
made their addresses to him with more application 
than ever. 


This ridiculous affectation of authority and gran-— . 


deur grew still more and more offensive to Agesilaus, » 


and seemed as if intended to insult him. He resented 


it so highly, that having given the most: considerable at 


* A. M. 3609. 
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appointed Lysander commissary of the stores, and 
distributor of provisions ; and afterwards, to insult 
and deride the Jonians, he told them, “ That they 
might now go and-consult his master-butcher.” 
ysander thought it then incumbent upon him to 
k, and to come to an explanation with him. Their 
onversation was brief and laconic. “ Certainly, my 
ord,” said Lysander, “ you very well know how to 
press your friends.” ‘“ Yes, when they would set 
-hemselves above me; but when they study to exalt 
‘my dignity, | know also how to let them share it.” 
“ But perhaps, my lord, “replied Lysander, “1 have 
‘been injured by false reports, and things | never did 
have been imputed to me. I must beg, therefore, if 
t be only upon account of the strangers, who have all 
of them their eyes upon us, that you would give me 
/anemployment in your army, wherein you shall think 
me least capable of displeasing, and most of serving 
got effectually.” 
_ The result of this conversation was, that Agesilaus 
gave him the lieutenancy of the Hellespont. — In this 
employment he retained all his resentment, without, 
~however, neglecting any part of his duty, or omitting 
any step that might conduce to the success of affairs. 
Some short time after he returned to Sparta, without 
-any marks of honour or distinction, extremely in- 
-censed against Agesilaus, and trusting to make him 
feel his resentment very sensibly. 
Tt must be allowed that Lysander’s conduct, as 
we have here represented it, denotes a vanity and 
narrowness of mind on his side, highly unworthy of 
nis reputation. Perhaps Agesilaus carried too far his 
sensibility and delicacy on the point of honour, and 
was a little too severe upon 2 friend and benefactor, 
whom a secret reprimand, attended with frankness 
and expressions of kindness, might have reclaimed to 
his duty. But, brilliant as Lysander’s merit, and 
considerable as the services he had rendered Agesi- 
aus might be, they could not all of them give him a 
ight to an equality with his king and general; still 
less to the superiority he affected, which in some 
“measure tended to make the other insignificant. He 
ought to have remembered, that it is never allowable 
‘for an inferior to forget himself, and to exceed the 
bounds of a just subordination. reat 

£ Upon his return to Sparta, he had it seriously in 
his thoughts to execute a project which he had many 
years revolved in his mind. At Sparta there were 
‘only two families, or rather branches, of the posterity 
f Hercules, who had a right to the thrones. When 
uysander had attained to that high degree of power 
which his great actions had acquired him, he began 
-to see with pain a city, whose glory had been so much 
augmented by his exploits, under the government of 
rinces to whom he was inferior neither in valour nor 
irth; for he was descended, as well as themselves, 
m Hercules. He therefore sought means to de- 
those two houses of the sole succession to the 
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and to extend that right to all the other 
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branches of the Heraclide, and even, according to 
some, to all the natives of Sparta; flattering himself, 
that if his design took eifect, no Spartan could be © 
capable of disputing that honour with him, and that — 
he should have the preference over all others. : 
- The ambitious project of Lysander shows, that the 
greatest captains are often those from whom a repub- 
lic has most to apprehend. ‘Those haughty, valiant 
spirits, accustomed to absolute power in armies, bring 


back with victory a daring loftiness of mind, always 


to be dreaded in a free state. Sparta, in giving Ly- | 
sander unlimited power, and leaving it for so many 
years in his hands, did not sufficiently consider, that — 

nothing is more dangerous than to confide to persons 


of superior merit and abilities employments which 


confer supreme authority; which naturally exposes — 


‘them to the temptation of rendering themselves in 


dependent, and retaining in fheir own hands absolute 
power. Lysander was not proof against it, and 
practised secretly to open for himself a way to the 
throne. ae 
The undertaking was bold, and required long pre- — 


parations. He thought it impossible to succeed with- 
out he could first, through fear of the divinity and the 


terrors of superstition, amaze and subdue the citizens 
into a more easy disposition to receive what he wanted 


to have them understand; for he knew that at Sparta, 


as well as throughout all Greece, nothing of the least 
importance was determined, without previously con- 
sulting the oracle. 
influence the priests and priestesses of Delphi, Do- _ 
dona, and Ammon, though ineffectually at that time ; 
and the latter even sent ambassadors to Sparta, to 
accuse him of impiety and sacrilege; but he extri- 
cated himself from that difficulty by his credit and 
address. ; 


Jt was necessary to set other engines at work. A — : 


woman in the kingdom of Pontus, affirming that she 
was with child by Apollo, had been delivered some 
years before of a son, to whom the name of Silenus — 
was given, and the greatest persons of that nation — 
had contended with eagerness for the honour of nurs- 
ing and educating him. Lysander, taking this won- 
drous birth for the commencement,, and in a manner | 
the ground-work, of the plot he was meditating, sup- 
plied the rest himself, by employing a great number 


of persons, and those of no inconsiderable station, to — ‘ 


spread abroad; by way of prologue to the piece, the 
miraculous birth of this infant; and, as they did this 
without the appearance of affectation, people were 
disposed to believe it. This being done, they brought 
certain rumours from Delphi to Sparta, which were — 
industriously circulated every where, that the priests 
of the temple had in their custody some books of 
very ancient oracles, which they kept concealed from 
all the world, and of which it was not permitted, 
either for them or any other persons whatsoever, to 
bave any knowledge; and that only a son of Apollo,who — 
was to come in process of time, after having given un- 
doubted proofs of his birth to those who had the books 
in their keeping, was to take and carry them away. 


He strove by great presents to 
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All this being well arranged, Silenus was to pre- 
sent himself to the priests, and demand those oracles 
as the son of Apollo: and the priests, who were in 
the secret, as actors well prepared and fully instructed 
in their parts, were on their side to make the most 
exact and circumstantial inquiry into every thing, not 
without affecting great difficulty, and asking endless 
questions for the full proof of his birth. At length, 
as if absolutely convinced that this Silenus was the 
real son of Apollo, they were to produce the books, 


and deliver them to him; after which, this son of 


Apollo was to read the prophecies contained in them, 
in the presence of all the world; and particularly 
that for which the whole contrivance had been 
fabricated. The purport of this prediction was, 
“That it was more expedient and advantageous for 
the Spartans to elect no king for the future but the 
most worthy of their eitizens.” Lysander in con- 
sequence was to mount the tribunal, to harangue the 
citizens, and induce them to make this alteration. 
Cleon of Halicarnassus, a celebrated rhetorician, had 


_ composed a very eloquent discourse for him upon the 
_ subject, which he had by heart. 


Silenus, when grown up, having repaired to Greece, 
in order to play his part, Lysander had the mortifi- 
cation to see his piece miscarry, by the timidity and 
desertion of one of his principal actors, who broke 
his word, and disappeared at the very instant it was 
Though this intrigue had 
been carried on a great while, it was transacted with 
so much secrecy to the very time that it was to have 
made its appearance, that nothing of it was known 
during the life of Lysander. How it came to light 
after his death we shall soon relate, but must at pre- 


~~ sent return to Tissaphernes. 


SECT. III. Expedition of Agesilaus m Asia. Dis- 
grace and death of Tissaphernes. Sparta gives 

_ Agesilaus the command of its armies by sea and land. 
He deputes Pisander to command the fleet. Inter- 
view of Agesilaus and Pharnabazus. 


_Wuen ° Tissaphernes had received the troops sent 


to him by the king, and drawn together all his forces, 
he sent to command Agesilaus to retire out of Asia, 


and declared war against him in case of refusal. 
His officers were all alarmed, not believing him in 
a condition to oppose the great army of the Persian 
king. For himself, he heard Tissaphernes’s heralds 
with a gay and easy countenance, and bade them tell 


their master, that he was under a very great obli- 


gation to him for having made the gods, by his perjury, 
the enemies of Persia, and the friends of Greece. He 
promised himself great things from this expedition, 
and would have thought it an exceeding disgrace for 
him, that ten thousand’ Greeks, under the command 
of Xenophon, should have passed through the heart 
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of Asia to the Grecian sea, and beaten the king of — 
Persia as often as he appeared against them; and ~ 
that he, who commanded the Lacedemonians, whose — 
empire extended over all Greece by sea and land, — 
should not execute some brilliant exploit worthy of © 
remembrance. ry, 

At first, therefore, to take vengeance for the per-— 
fidy of Tissaphernes by a just and allowable deceit, — 
he made a feint of marching his army into Caria, the © 
residence of that satrap; and as soon as the Barba- 
rian had caused all his troops to march that way, he 
turned short, and fell upon Phrygia, where he took 
many towns, and amassed immense treasures, which ~ 
he distributed amongst the officers and soldiers; 
letting his friends see, says Plutarch, that to break a — 
treaty, and violate an oath, is to despise the gods 
themselves: and that, on the contrary, to deceive an 
enemy by the stratagems of war, is not only just and 
glorious, but a sensible delight attended with the ~ 
greatest advantages. 

The spring being come, he assembled all his forces — 
at Ephesus; and to exercise his soldiers, he proposed — 
prizes both for the horse and foot. This small in-— 
ducement set every thing in motion. The place for 
exercises was perpetually full of all. kinds of troops, 
and the city of Ephesus seemed only a palestra, and 
a school of war. The whole market-place was filled 
with horses and arms, and the shops with different 
kinds of military equipage. Agesilaus was seen 
returning from the exercises, followed by a crowd of 
officers and soldiers, all of them crowned with wreaths, 
which they were going to deposit in the temple of © 
Diana, to the great admiration and delight of every | 
one. For, says Xenophon, where piety and disci- 
pline are seen to flourish, the best hopes must be 
conceived. Sfp 

To give his soldiers new valour, by inspiring them 
with contempt for their enemies, he. made use of this 
contrivance. He one day ordered the commissaries, 
who had charge of the booty, to strip the prisoners, — 
and expose them to sale. There were abundance who 
were ready to buy their habits; but as to the priso- 
ners, their bodies were so soft, white, and delicate, 
having been nurtured and brought up in the shade, — 
that they laughed at them, as of neither service nor 
value. . Agesilaus took this occasion to approach and 
say to his soldiers, pointing to the men, “See there 
against whom you fight ;” and showing them their 
rich spoils, “ and there for what you fight.” 

When the season for taking the field returned, 
Agesilaus gave out that he would march into Lydia. 
Tissaphernes, who had not forgotten the first strata- 
gem he had used in regard to him, and was not willing 
to be deceived a second time, made his troops march 
directly for Caria; not doubting but at this time 
Agesilaus would turn his arms that way ; the rather 
because it was patural for him, as he wanted cavairy 
to endeavour to make a rough and difficult country 
the seat of action which might render the horse of 


|| an enemy useless and unserviceable. But he deceiv=d_ 











“ fied Malan attend Lydia, and approached 
Sardis. Tissaphernes hastened thither with his horse, 
with intent to relieve the place. Agesilaus, knowing 

. that his infantry could not yet have had time to ar- 
STV Ss thought proper to take the advantage of so fa- 
2 had re-assembled all his troops. He drew up his 
army in two lines: the first he formed of his squad- 


ons, whose intervals he filled up with platoons of the | 


light-armed foot, and ordered them to begin the 
se. harge ; whilst he followed with the second line, 
3 ‘composed of his heavy-armed infantry. The Barba- 
- rians did not sustain the first shock, but took to their 
3 heels immediately. The Greeks pursued them, and 
_ forced their camp, where they made a great slaugh- 
y ter, and a still greater booty. 
_ | After this battle the troops of Agesilaus were at 
4 entire liberty to plunder and ravage the whole coun- 
_ try of the Great King, and at the same time had the 
satisfaction to see that prince inflict an exemplary 
punishment upon Tissaphernes, who was a very 
wicked man, asd the most dangerous enemy of the 
_ Greeks. ‘* The king had already received abundance 
of complaints against his conduct. Upon this occa- 
sion he was accused of treason, as not having done 

his duty in the battle. Queen Parysatis, always ac- 
tuated by her hatred and revenge against those who 
had any share in the death of her son Cyrus, did not 
_a jittle contribute to the death of Tissaphernes, by 

aggravating with all her power the charges against 
him; for she had been entirely restored to favour by 
the king her son. 

As Tissaphernes had great authority in Asia, the 
king was afraid to attack him openly, but thought it 
necessary to take suitable precautions, in order to se- 

_ cure so powerful an officer, who might prove a dan- 

gerous enemy. He charged Tithraustes with that 
important commission, and gave him two letters at 
the same time. The-first was for Tissaphernes, and 
contained the king’s orders in regard to the war with 
~ the Greeks, with full power to act as was requisite. 
The second was addressed to Arizus, governor of 
Larissa; by which the king commanded him to assist 
‘Tithraustes with his advice and all his forces in 
seizing Tissaphernes. He lost no time, and sent to 
desire Tissaphernes would come to him, that they 
might confer together upon the operations of the en- 
suing campaign. ‘Tissaphernes, who suspected no- 
thing, went to him with only a guard of three hun- 
-dred men. Whilst he was in a bath, without sabre 
or other arms, he was seized, and put into the hands 
of Tithraustes, who caused his head to be struck off, 
and sent it immediately to Persia. The king gave 
it to Parysatis; an agreeable present to a princess of 
her violent and vindictive temper. Though this con- 
duct of Artaxerxes seems little worthy of a king, no- 
body lamented the death of that satrap, who had no 
veneration for the gods, nor any regard for men; who 
looked upon probity and honour as empty names; 
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vourable an opportunity to give him battle, before he. 
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who made a jest of the est sacred oaths; and be. © 


lieved the whole ability and policy of a statesman 


consisted in knowing bow to deceive others by hypo- — 


crisy, fraud, perfidy, and perjury. 

Tithraustes had a third letter from the king, 
whereby he was appointed to command the armies 
in the room of Tissaphernes. 
ted his commission, he sent great presents to Agesi 
laus, to induce him to enter more readily into his 


views and interests ; and ordered him to be told, that, 


as the cause of the war was now removed, and” the 
author of all these commotions put to death, nothing 
opposed an accommodation ; 
consented that the cities of Asia should enjoy their 


liberty, paying him the customary tribute, provided — 
he would withdraw his troops and return intoGreece. 
Agesilaus replied, that he could conclude nothing — 
without the orders of Sparta, upon whom alone de- 


pended the peace; that as for him, he was better 
pleased with enriching his soldiers than himself; that 


the Greeks besides thought it more glorious and ho- — 


nourable to take spoils from their enemies, than to 
However, as he was not un- 
willing to give Tithraustes the satisfaction of remo- 
ving out of his province, and of expressing his grati- 
tude to him for having punished the common enemy 
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of the Greeks, he marched into Phrygia, which was he 


the province of Pharnabasus. 
self proposed that expedition to him, and paid him 
thirty talents for the charges of his journey. 

Upon his march he received a letter from the ma 


gistrates of Sparta, with orders to take upon him the 333 
command of the naval army, and liberty to depute — 


whom he thought fit in his stead. By these new 


powers he saw himself absolute commander of all the — 


troops of that state in Asia, both by sea and land. 


This resolution was taken, in order that all operations 


being directed by one and the same head, and the two 
armies acting in concert, the plans for the service’ 
might be executed with more uniformity, and every. 
thing conspire to the same end. Sparta till then had 
never conferred this honour upon any of her gene-_ 
rals, of intrusting to him at the same time the com- 
mand of the armies by sea and land. 
world agreed that he was the greatest personage of 
his time,. and best sustained the high reputation he 
enjoyed. But he was man, and had his failings. 

The first thing he did was to establish Pisander his 


lieutenant in the fleet; in which he seemed to have 


committed a considerable fault; because, as he had 
about him many older and more experienced cap- 
tains, yet, without regard to the service of the public. 
to do honour to a relation, and to please his wife, 
who was Pisander’s sister, he intrusted him with the. 
command of the fleet ; 
his abilities, though he was not without his merit. 
This is the common temptation of persons in 
power, who believe they possess it only for them- 
selves and their families; as if the advantage of 
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relation to them was a sufficient title and qualification 
- for posts which require great abilities. 


They do not 
reflect that they. not only expose the affairs of a state 
to ruin by their private views, but sacrifice besides 
the interest of their own glory, which cannot be main- 


_ tained but by successes which it were inconsistent to 


expect from instruments so ill chosen. 

™ Agesilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, 
upon the lands of Pharnabasus’s government, where 
he lived in abundance of all things, and amassed 


great sums of money. From thence advancing as far 


_as Paphlagonia, he made an alliance with king Cotys, 
_who earnestly desired his amity, from the sense he 
entertained of his faith in the observance of treaties, 
and his other virtues. The same motive had already 
induced Spithridates, one of the king’s principal offi- 


_Cers, to quit the service of Pharnabasus, and go over 


to Agesilaus, to whom, since his revolt, he had ren- 
dered great services; for, he had a great body of 
troops, and was very brave. This officer, having 
entered Phrygia, had laid waste the whole country 
under Pharnabasus, who never dared to appear in the 
field against him, nor even trust himself to his for- 


_ tresses: but carrying away whatever was most valua- 
_ ble and dear to him, he kept flying continually be- 


fore him, and retired from one place to another, 
changing hiscamp every day. Spithridatesat length, 
taking with him some Spartan troops, with Herippi- 
das, (the chief of the new council of thirty sent by 


_ the republic to Agesilaus the second year,) watched 
aim one day so closely, and attacked him so success- 


tully, that he made himself master of his camp, and 
of ali the rich spoils with which it abounded. He- 
cippidas, injudieiously setting himself up as an inex- 
orable comptroller, was for bringing the booty that 
had been secreted to an account; forced even the 


ae . soldiers of Spithridates to restore what they had ta- 
___ken, and by visiting their tents, and searching them ~ 


_withan unseasonable exactitude and severity, affronted 
Spithridates to such a degree, that he withdrew di- 
rectly to Sardis with his Paphlagonians. 

It is said, that in this whole expedition nothing so 
sensibly affected Agesilaus as the retreat of Spithri- 

For, besides his being very sorry for the loss 
of so good an officer and so good troops, he appre- 
hended being reproached with mean and sordid ava- 
rice; a vice equally dishonourable to himself and his 
country, and the slightest suspicion of which he had 
taken pains to avoid during his whole life. He did 
not think it consistent with the duty of his office to 
shut his eyes, through slothful ease and indolence, 
against all the malversations that were committed 
under him; but he knew, at the same time, that there 
isan exactitude and severity, which, by being carried 

‘too far, degenerates into minuteness and petulancy, 
and which, through an extreme affectation of virtue, 
becomes a real and dangerous vice. 

" Some time after, Pharnabasus, who saw his whole 
country ravaged, demanded an interview with Age- 
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silaus, which was negotiated by a common friend of : 
Agesilaus arrived first with his friends at the — 


both. 
place agreed on; and, waiting for Pharnabasus, sat 
down upon the turf under the shade of a tree. When 


Pharnabasus arrived, his people spread skins upon | 


the ground of exceeding softness from the length of 
their hair, with rich carpets of various colours, and 
magnificent cushions. But when he saw Agesilaus 







= 


sitting merely upon the ground, without any prepara- 


tion, he was ashamed of his efleminacy, and sat down | 
also upon the grass. On this occasion the Persian 
pride was seen to pay homage to the Spartan modesty 
and simplicity. 

After reciprocal salutations, Pharnabasus spoke to 
this effect: That he had served the Lacedamonians 
in the Peloponnesian war to the utmost of his power, 
fought several battles for them, and supported their 
naval army, without giving any room to reproach him 
with fraud or treachery, as ‘Tissaphernes had done: 
that he was surprised at their coming to attack him 
in his government; burning the towns, cutting down 


the trees, and laying waste the whole country: that 


if it was the custom with the Greeks, who made pro- 
fession of honour and virtue, to treat their friends and 
benefactors in such a manner, that he did not knew 
what they might mean by just and equitable. These 
complaints were not entirely without foundation, and 
were uttered with a modest, but pathetic air and tone 
of voice. ‘The Spartans who attended Agesilaus, not. 
seeing how they could be answered, cast down their 
eyes, and kept a profound silence. Agesilaus, who 
observed it, replied almost in these terms: “ Lord 
Pharnabasus, you are not ignorant that war often 


arms the best friends against each other, for the de- 


fence of their country. Whilst we were such to the 
king your master, we treated him as a friend ; but as 
we are now become his enemies, we make open war 
against him, as it is just we should, and endeavour to 
hurt him by the injuries we do you. However, from 
the instant you shall think fit to throw off the igno- 
minious yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the 
friend and ally of the Greeks, before the name of the 
king of Persia’s slave, you may reckon that all the 
troops you see before your eyes, our arms, our ships, 
our persons to the last man of us, are only here to 
defend your possessions, and secure your liberty, 
which of all blessings is the most precious and de- 
sirable.” ; 

Pharnabasus answered, that if the king sent ano- 
ther general in his place, and subjected him to the 
new-comer, he should very willingly accept his offer ; 
that otherwise he would not depart from the faith he 
had sworn to him, nor quit his service. Agesilaus 
then taking him by the hand, and rising with him, 
replied, “ Would it were the pleasure of the gods, 
lord Pharnabasus, that, with such noble sentiments, 
you were rather our friend than our enemy !” 
promised to withdraw from his government, and never — 
return into it, whilst he could subsist elsewhere. 


"Xenoph. Hist. Gree. 1. iv. p. 510. 511. 


He — 
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Iv. “Pad Abies the b ieaonn ones Age- 
_ silaus, recalled by the Ephori to defend his country, 
obeys directly. Lysander’s death. Victory of the 
— Lacedemonians near Nemea. Their fleet is beaten 
by Conon off Cnidos. Battle seme by the Laceda- 


~monians at Coronea — 


Acestaus had been two years at the head of the 
army,’ and had already made the provinces of up- 
per Asia tremble at his name, and resound with the 

. fame of his great wisdom, disinterestedness, modera- 

: ‘tion, intrepid valour in the greatest dangers, and in- 

_ vincible patience in supporting the rudest fatigues. 

3 Of so many thousand soldiers under his command, not 

-- one was worse provided, or lay harder, than himself, 

He was so indifferent as to heat or cold, “that he 

alone seemed formed * to support the most rigorous 

_ seasons, and such as it pleased God to send.” These 

‘are Plutarch’s express words. 

The most agreeable of all sights to the Greeks set- 
tled in Asia, was to see the lieutenants of the great 
king, his satraps, and other great lords, who were 
e formerly so haughty and morose, soften their note 
in the presence of a man meanly clad, and at his sin- 
_ gle word, however short and laconic, change their 
- language and conduct, and in a manner transform 
“themselves into different creatures. Deputies from 
all parts were sent by the people to form alliances 
with him, and his army encreased every day by the 
_ troops of the Barbarians that came to join him. 

All Asia was already in motion, and most of the 
_ provinces ready to revolt. Agesilaus had already re- 
_ stored order and tranquillity i in all the cities, had re- 
: ‘instated them in the possession of their liberty under 

_reasonable modifications, not only without shedding 

blood, but without even banishing a single person. 

_ Not content with such a progress, he had formed the 

_ design of attacking the king of Persia in the heart of 

his. dominions, to put him in fear for his own person 

: and the tranquillity he enjoyed in Ecbatana and Susa,. 

. and to find him so much business as should make it 

_ impracticable for him to embroil all Greece from his 

_ cabinet, by corrupting the orators and persons of 
greatest authority in its cities with his presents. 

° Tithraustes, who commanded for the king in 
_ Asia, seeing the tendency of Agesilaus’s designs, and 
desiring to prevent their effects, had sent Timocra- 
_ tes of Rhodes into Greece, with great sums of money, 
_ to corrupt the principal persons in the cities, and by 

their means occasion commotions against Sparta. He 

knew that the haughtiness of the Lacedemonians, 

_ (for all their generals did not resemble Agesilaus,) and 

_ the imperious manner with which they treated their 

neighbours and allies, especially since they consi- 
~ dered themselves as the masters of Greece, had uni- 

_ versally disgusted the people, and excited a jealousy 

that waited only an occasion to break out against 

5 mem: This severity of governing had a natural cause 

heir education. Accustomed from their infancy 

Bhat in Agesil. p. 603, 604. Xenoph. pe 6576 
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punctilious and excessive severity rendered them 





to obey eile delay or reply, fitst their tutors, ana eae 
afterwards their magistrates, they exacted a like sub- 
mission from the cities dependent upon them, were 
easily incensed by the least opposition, and by this 


selves insupportable. 5 

Tithraustes therefore did not find it difficult to 
draw off the allies from their party. Thebes, Ar- — 
gos, Corinth, entered into his measures: the deputy — 
did not go to Athens. These three cities, influenced — 
by those that governed them, made a league against _ 
the Lacedemonians, who on their side prepared vi- 
gorously for the war. The Thebans at the same ~ 
time sent deputies to the Athenians, to implore their 
aid, and induce them to enter into the alliance. The 
deputies, after having slightly passed over their an- 
cient divisions, insisted strongly upon the considera- 
ble service they had rendered Athens, in refusing to © 
join its enemies when they endeavoured its final de- 
struction. They represented to them the favourable : 
opportunity that offered for reinstating themselves in — 
their ancient power, and for depriving the Lacede- - 
monians of the empire of Greece ; that all the allies — 
of Sparta, either without or within Greece, were — 
weary of their severe and unjust sway, and waited — 
only the signal to revolt: that the moment the Athe- 
nians should declare themselves, all the cities would — 
rouse up at the sound of their arms; and that the — 
king of Persia, who had sworn the ruin of Sparta, 
would aid them with all his forces both by sea and > ae 
land. 

Thrasybulus, whom the Thebans had supplied with | 
arms and money when he undertook the re-establish- 
ment of the Athenian liberty, seconded their dewaud’ 
with great vigour, and the aid was unanimously Tee 
solved. The Lacedemonians on their side took the — 
field without loss of time, and entered Phocis. Lee 
sander wrote to Pausanias, who commanded one of the 
two armies, to give him notice to march early the 
next day to Haliartus, which he designed to besiege 
and that he should be there himself at sun-rise. The — 
letter was intercepted. Lysander, after having waited  __ 
his coming up a great while, was obliged to engage, © 
and was killed in the battle. Pausanias received this  __ 
bad news on his way; but, however, continued his - 
march to Haliartus, and called a council of war to Be 
consider upon a second battle. He did not think it . 
consistent with prudence to hazard it, and contented — 
himself with making a truce, to remove the bodies of 
those who had fallen in the former fight. Upon his _ 
return to Sparta, he was cited to give an account of — 
his conduct ; and, refusing to appear, was condemned 
to die. Pitt fe ec the execution of that sen- — 
tence by flight, and retired to Tegea, where he 
passed the remainder of his life under the shelter and = 
protection of Minerva, to whom he had rendered 
himself a suppliant, and died of disease. 

Lysander’s poverty having been discovered after 
his death, did great honour to his memory ; when it 
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was known, that of all the gold and riches which 


had passed through his hands, of a power so- exten- 


sive as his had been, of so many cities under his go- 
vernment, and which made their court to him; in a 
word, of that kind of dominion and sovereignty, al- 
ways exercised by him, he had made no manner of 
advantage for the advancement and enriching of his 
house. 

_ Some days before his death, two of the principal 


~ citizens of Sparta had contracted themselves to his” 
_two daughters; but when they knew in what con- 


dition he had left his affairs, they refused to marry 
‘ The republic did not suffer so sordid a base- 
ness to go unpunished, nor permit Lysander’s po- 
verty, which was the strongest proof of his justice 


and virtue, to be treated as an obstacle to an alliance 


into his family. They were fined in a great sum, 


_ publicly disgraced, and exposed to the contempt of 


all persons of honour. For at Sparta there were 


penalties established, not only for such as refused to 


marry, or married too late, but also for those who 


_ married amiss: and those especially were reckoned 


of this number, who, instead of forming alliances 


_ with virtuous families, and with their own relations, 


had no motive but wealth and lucre in marriage :— 


an admirable law, tending to perpetuate probity 


and honour in families, which an impure mixture of 


_ blood and manners seldom fails to alter and efface. 


‘It must be owned, that a generous disinterested- 
ness in the midst of all that coula inflame and gra- 


: Sty the lust of gain, is very rare, and well worthy 


of admiration ; but in Lysander it was attended with 
great defects which sullied its lustre. Without speak- 


ing of his imprudence in introducing gold and silver 
__ into Sparta, (which he despised himself, though he 


rendered it an object of esteem to his countrymen, 


and thereby occasioned their ruin,) what opinion can 
-we have of a man, brave indeed, capable of concili- 


ating the affections, skilful in affairs, and of great 
ability in the arts of government and what is com- 
monly called politics, but who regards probity and 
justice as nothing; to whom falsehood, fraud, and 


_ perfidy, appear legitimate methods for the attainment 


of his ends; who does not fear, for the advancement 
of his friends and for augmenting the number of his 


* creatures, to commit the most flagrant injustice and 


oppressions, and is not ashamed to profane whatever 
is most sacred in religion, even to the bribing of 


. spriests and forging of oracles, to satiate the empty 


ambition of being equal to a king, and of ascending 


the throne ? 


-? When Agesilaus was upon the point of leading 
his troops into Persia, the Spartan Epicydidas arrived 
to let him know, that Sparta was threatened with a 
furious war; that the Ephori recalled him, and or- 
dered him to return immediately for the defence of 
his country. Agesilaus did not deliberate a moment, 


_ but returned this answer immediately to the Ephori, 


which Plutarch has transmitted to us. 
P Xenoph. Hist. Gree. |. iv. p. 513. 


a“ Agesilaus 
Idem. in Agesil. p. 667. 


-Plut. in Agesil. p. 603, 604. 


4 Plut. in Apoph. Laconic. 211. 
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to the Ephori, greeting. —We have reduced part of 


Asia, put the Barbarians to flight, and made great 
preparations for war in lonia. but as you order me 


to return, I am not far behind this letter, and would — 


anticipate it if possible. I received the command 
not for myself, but for my country and its allies. 1 
know that a general does not deserve, or really fulfil 
the duties of that name, but when he suffers himself 
to be guided by the laws and the Ephori, and obeys 
the magistrates.” 
This ready obedience of Agesilaus has been much 
admired and applauded, and not without reason. 
Hannibal, though depressed with misfortunes, and 
driven almost entirely out of Italy, obeyed his citi- 
zens with great reluctance, when they recalled him 
to deliver Carthage from the dangers that threatened 
it. Here a victorious prince, ready to enter the ene- 
my’s country, and to attack the king of Persia even 
upon his throne, almost assured of the success of his 
arms, on the first order of the Ephori renounces 
these flattering hopes and most exalted expectations. 
He demonstrates the truth of what was said, “ That 
at Sparta the laws ruled men, and not men the laws.” 
On his departure he said, “ That thirty thousand 
of the king’s archers drove him out of Asia ;” alluding 
in those words to a species of Persian coin, which 


. 


had on one side the figure of an archer, thirty thou- | 


sand of which pieces of money had been dispersed in 
Greece to corrupt the orators and persons of greatest 
power in the cities. 

* Agesilaus, on quitting Asia, where he was re- 
gretted as the common father of the people, appointed 
Euxenes his lieutenant, and gave him four thousand 
men for the defence of the country. Xenophon 
went with him. He left at Ephesus, with Megaby- 
zus the guardian of Diana’s temple, half the gold he 
had brought with him from his expedition in Persia 
with Cyrus, to keep it for him in trust, and in case 
of death to consecrate it to the goddess. Bok 

* In the mean time the Lacedemonians had raised 
an army, and given the command of it to Aristode- 
mus, guardian to king Agesipolis, then an infant. 
Their enemies assembled to concert the operations 
of the war. ‘Timolaus of Corinth said, that the La- 
cedemonians were like a river that grew larger in 
proportion as it was more distant from its source ; 
or to a swarm of bees, which it is easy to burn in. 
their hive, but which disperse themselves a great way 
when they fly abroad, and become formidable by 
their stings. He was therefore of opinion, that it 
was proper to attack them in their capital; which 
was approved and resolved. But the Lacedxemo- 
nians did not give them time. They took the field, 
and found the enemy near Nemea, a city not very 
remote from Corinth, where an obstinate battle en- 
sued. The Lacedzemonians had the,advantage, which 
was very considerable. 


this news at Amphipolis, as he was hastening to the 
relief of his country, sent it directly to the cities of 


Xenoph. de Exped. Cyr. — 


" Xenoph. Hist. Grac, 1. iv. p. 513. 
lv. p. 350. > 
* Xenoph. p. 514—517. 
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sia for their Sieparieements and gave thet hopes of 
s speedy return, if the success of affairs would admit. 
-*When the approach of Agesilaus was known at 
yarta, the Lacedemonians that remained in the 
y, to do him honour for the ready obedience he 
had paid to their orders, caused proclamation to be 
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who were willing to aid their king, might comé and 
list themselves for that purpose. Not one of them 
failed to enter himself immediately with the utmost 
_ joy: But the Ephori chose only fifty of the bravest 
and most robust, whom they sent him, and desired 
: that he would enter Beotia with the utmost expedi- 
- tion ; which he did accordingly. 
= About the same time the two fleets came up with 
: each other near Cnidos, a city of Caria; that of the 
__Lacedemonians was commanded by Pisander, Agesi- 
laus’s brother-in-law, and that of the Persians by 
pes ests and Conon the Athenian. The latter, 
_ observing that the king of Persia’s supplies came 
slowly, and occasioned the loss of many favourable 
- opportunities, had resolved to go in person to the 
“court, to solicit the king’s assistance. As he would 
not prostrate himself before him, according to the 
_ Persian custom, he could not explain himself but by 
_ the intervention of others. He represented to him, 
with a force and spirit seldom pardoned in those who 
_ treat with princes, that it was equally shameful and 
astonishing, that his ministers, contrary to his inten- 
_ tion, should suffer his affairs to be disconcerted and 
ruined by a disgraceful parsimony; that the richest 
_ king in the world should give place te his enemies in 
the very point in which he was so infinitely superior 
‘to them, that is, in riches; and that, for want of re- 
‘ mitting to his generals the sums his service required, 
all their designs were rendered abortive. These 
| remonstrances were free, but just and solid. The 
king received them perfectly well, and showed, by 
his example, that truth may be often spoken to princes 
_ with success, if courage were not wanting. Conon 
obtained all he demanded, and the king made him 
admiral of his fleet. 


It was composed of more than fourscore and ten: 


galleys: that of the enemy was somewhat inferior in 
number. They came in view of each other near 
_ Cnidos, a maritime city of Asia Minor. Conon, who 
_ had in some measure occasioned the taking of Athens 
_ by the loss of the sea-fight near Agospotamos, used 
extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve his misfortune, 
_and to obliterate by a glorious victory the disgrace 
_of his former defeat. * He had this advantage, that 
: in the battle he was going to fight, the Persians would 
_ be at the whole expense, and bear all the loss them- 
selves; whereas the entire fruits of the victory would 
accrue to the Athenians, without hazarding any thing 
of their own. Pisander had also strong motives to 
show his valour upon this occasion, that he might 
not degenerate from the glory of his brother-in-law, 
ic : ‘Plat. in Agesil. p. 605. 
-- *Xenoph, Hist. Grae. 1. iv. p. 518. Diod. 1. xiv. p. 302. Jus- 
tin. L vi. c 2&3. 
Bor Shae fora in Orat. Areop. p. Rk weigh 
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and justify the choice’ he had wide in appointing 
him admiral. 


tle growing warm, and the allies of Sparta betaking 


themselves to flight, he could not resolve to follow 
Conon took fifty — 
The con- | 


them, and died sword in hand. 
galleys, and the rest escaped to Cnidos. 
sequence of this victory was the revolt of almost all 


the allies of Sparta; several of whom declared for — Pe 


the Athenians, and the rest resumed their ancient 
liberty. After this battle the affairs of the Lacede- 
monians daily declined. All their actions in Asia 


were no more than the feeble efforts of an expiring | 


power, till the defeats of Leuctra and Mantinza com- 
pleted their downfal. 

*]socrates makes a very just reflection upon the 
revolutions of Sparta and Athens, which had always 
their source and origin in the insolent prosperity of 
both these republics. 


In. fact, he behaved with extreme. 
valour, and had at first some advantage: but the bat- 


The Lacedemonians, who 
were at first acknowledged masters of Greece with 
out opposition, fell from their authority only incon- 
sequence of their enormous abuse of it. The Atheni- 


ans succeeded them in power, and at the same time =—— 


in pride; and we have seen into what an abyss of 
misfortunes it precipitated them. Sparta, having 
regained the superiority by the defeat of the Athe- 
nians in Sicily and the taking of their city, ought to 
have improved in her measures from the double 
experience of the past; as well in regard to what 
had befallen herself, as from the recent example of 
her rival : 
seldom or ever occasion a people to change their 
conduct. 
as before, and so experienced the same destiny again. 

To warn the Athenians against this misfortune, 


Isocrates puts them in mind of the past, while he 
addresses them at a time wherein they were success- 
“You imagine,” says he, “that — 


ful in every thing. 
as you are provided with a numeious fleet, absolute 
masters at sea, and supported by powerful allies 
always ready to give you aid, you have nothing to 


fear, and may enjoy in repose and tranquillity the 


fruits of your victories:—for my part, suffer me to 
speak with truth and freedom, I think quite other- 
wise. ‘The cause of my apprehension is, my having 
observed, that the decline of the greatest republics 
has always commenced at the time they believed 
themselves most powerful; and that their very 
security has prepared the precipice into which they 
have fallen. The reason of this is evident. 
rity and adversity never come alone, but have each 
their train of very different effects. 
attended with vain-glory, pride, and insolence, which 
dazzle the mind, and inspire rash and extravagant 
measures ; on the contrary, the companions of adver- 
sity are, modesty, self-difidence, and circumspection, 


which naturally render men prudent, and apt to de- — 


So that it is 


* ‘6 Fo speciosits, quod neipsorum quidem Atheniensium, sed 
alieni imperii viribus dimicet, pugnaturus periculo regis, victurus 
premio pattie.” Justin. 


rive advantage from their own failings. 


but the most striking examples and events — 


Prospe- 


Sparta became as haughty and untractable — is i 
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nians to flight, and Agesilaus overthrew and routed 
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hard to judge which of the two conditions we ought 
to desire for a city; as that which appears unhappy 
-is an almost certain path to prosperity; and the 


other, so flattering and splendid, generally leads on 
to the greatest misfortunes.” The blow which the 
Lacedzmonians received at the battle of Cnidos is a 


‘mournful proof of what he says. 


Y Agesilaus was in Beotia, and upon the point of 
giving battle, when this bad news was brought him. 
Apprehen ling that it might discourage and deter his 
troops, he caused it to be reported in the army that 
the Lacedemonians had gained a considerable vic- 
tory at sea; and appearing in public with a wreath of 


flowers upon his head, he offered a sacrifice of thanks- 


giving for the good news, and sent part of it in pre- 
sents to his officers. * The two armies, almost equal 


_in strength, were in view of each other upon the plains 


of Corona, and drew up in battle. Agesilaus gave 


- the left wing to the Orchomenians, and took the right 


himself. On the other side, the Thebans were upon 
the right, and the Argives on the left. Xenophon 


says, that this was the most furious battle of any that 
had been fought in his time: and we may believe 
him, as he was present in it, and fought near the 
_ person of Agesilaus, with whom he had returned from 


Asia. 
The first charge was not very obstinate, nor of long 
The Thebans soon put the Orchome- 


the Argives. But both parties, having learned that 


their left wing had been very severely handled and 


had fled, returned immediately ; Agesilaus to oppose 
the Thebans, and to wrest the victory out of their 
hands, and the Thebans, to follow their left wing that 
was retired to Helicon. Agesilaus at that moment 
might have assured himself of a complete victory, if 


he had let the Thebans pass on, and had afterwards 


charged them in the rear; but, carried away by the 
ardour of his courage, he resolved to stop them with 


an attack in front, and to beat them by pure force. 
In which, says Xenophon, he showed more valour 


than prudence. 
The Thebans, seeing Agesilaus advance against 


them, drew all their foot immediately into one body, 


formed a hollow square, and waited his coming up in 
good order. The engagement was sharp and bloody 


~ on all sides, but particularly where Agesilaus fought at 


the head of the fifty young Spartans, who had been 
sent him by the city. The valour and emulation of 
those young men were of great service to Agesilaus, 
and may be said to have saved his life; for they 
fought around him with exceeding ardour, and ex- 


_ posed themselves foremost in all dangers for the safety 


of his person.. They could not, however, prevent his 


receiving several wounds through his armour from 


pikes and swords. Notwithstanding, with the utmost 
efforts they brought him off alive from the enemy ; 
and making their bodies a rampart for him, sacrificed 
a grcat number of Thebans in his defence; many of 


yPlut. in Agesil. p. 605. 
Xenoph. Hist. Graec. p. 518—520. & in Agesil. 
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those young men being also left upon the field. At 
length, finding it too difficult to break the Thebans : 
in front, they were forced to have recourse to what — 
they had at first rejected. They opened their phalanx 
to let them pass; which when they had done, as they © 


marched afterwards in more disorder, they charged — 


them again upon the flanks and rear. They could, — 
however, neither break them nor put them to flight. 
Those braye Thebans made their retreat, continually — 
fighting ; and gained Helicon, elate with the success — 
of the battle, wherein on their side they had always _ 
remained invincible. 
_ Agesilaus, though very much weakened by the great _ 
number of his wounds, and the quantity of blood he — 
had lost, would not retire to his tent till he had been 
carried to the place where his phalanx was drawn — 
up, and had seen all the dead bodies removed even | 
upon their own arms. He was informed there, that — 
many of the enemy had taken refuge in the temple — 
of the Itonian Minerva, which was not very distant — 
from the field of battle, and asked what be would — 
have done with them. As he was full of veneration 
for the gods, he gave orders to let them go, and even | 
sent them a guard to escort them in safety wherever 
they thought fit. . 
The next morning, Agesilaus, to try. whether the 
Thebans would have the courage to renew the battle, — 
commanded his troops to crown themselves with — 
flowers, and the music of the army to play, whilst a — 


trophy was erected and adorned in honour of his — 


victory. At the same instant the enemy sent heralds 
to demand his permission to bury their dead; which ~ 
he granted, with a truce; and having confirmed his 
victory by that act of a conqucror, he caused himself 
to be carried to Delphi, where the Pythian games — 
were then celebrated. He made there a solemn 
procession which was followed by a sacrifice, and | 
consecrated to the god the tenth part of the booty — 
taken in Asia, which amounted to a hundred talents.* 
These great men, no less religious than brave, never 
failed to express by presents their gratitude to the 
gods for their success in arms; declaring, by that 
public homage, that they believed themselves in-— 
debted to their protection for their victories. 


SECT. V. Agesilaus returns victorious to Sparta. 
He always retains his simplicity and ancient manners. 
Conon rebuilds the walls of Athens. A peace, dis- 
graceful to the Greeks, concluded by Antalcides the 
Lacedemonian 


Arter the festival,* Agesilaus returned to Sparta. 
His citizens received him with all the marks of the 
most real joy, and beheld him with admiration, when 
they observed the simplicity of his manners, and the 
constant frugality and temperance of his life. At his 


return from foreign countries, where pomp, luxury, 
sloth, and the love of pleasures prevailed, he was not 


«Plut. in Agesil. p. 606. 
* About $110,000. 


















ete ir ee tbaie of: his puss In the tnd of 
illiant a reputation, and the universal applause, 
ways the same, or rather more modest than before, 






only by a greater submission to the laws, and a more 
aviolable attachment to the customs of his country ; 
nvinced that he was king, only to be the brighter 
ample of those virtues to others. 
-® He made greatness consist in virtue only. Hear- 
ig the Great “King (so the kings of Persia used to 
| themselves) spoken of in magnificent terms, ois 
$ power extremely extolled; *‘ ] cannot conceive,’ 
‘said he, “ wherein he is greater than J, unless he ba 
‘more virtuous.” 
_ There were at Sparta some citizens, who, vitiated 
by the prevailing taste of Greece, made their merit 
d glory consist in keeping a great number of horses 
‘the race.He persuaded his sister Cynisca to 
pute the prize in the Olympic games, in order to 
show the Greeks that those victories, on which they 
tso high a value, were not the effects of valour and 
ravery, but of riches and expense. She was the 
t of her sex who shared in this honour. He had 
the same opinion of the exercises which contri- 
eto render the body more robust, and inure it to 
abour and fatigue; and, to place them i in greater esti- 
tion, would ‘often honour them with his presence. 
3 Some time after Lysander’s death, he discovered 
ne conspiracy formed by that captain against the 
pwo kings; which till then had not been heard of, 
nd came to light by a kind of accident, in the fol- 
lowing manner: ©Upon some affairs, which related 
: the government, it was necessary to consult Ly- 
sa ders papers, and Agesilaus went to his house for 
iat purpose. ‘In running them over, he fell upon 
1¢ sheets which contained at large the harangue of 
I on, which had been prepared to recommend the 
v method of proceeding in the election of kings. 
Surprised at perusing it, he gave over his search, and 
went away abruptly, to communicate that oration to 
he citizens, and to let them see what manner of man 
sander was, and how much they had been deceived 
regard io him. But Lacratidas,a wise and prudent 
erson, who was president of the Ephori, interposed, 
y telling him, that it was highly improper to raise 
ysander from the dead: on the contrary, that it was 
necessary to bury his harangue in the same grave 
with him, as a production of dangerous tendency, 
from the great art with which it was composed, and 
2 force of persuasion that universally prevailed in 
which it might prove no easy matter to resist. 
esilaus was of the same opinion; and the piece 
Was consigned to silence and oblivion, as the best use 
that could be made of it. 
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‘Ibid. p . 607. 
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4 As his credit was very high in the city, he caused 
Teleutias, his brother by the mother’s side, to be de-— 
clared admiral of the fleet. It were to be wished, 
that history, to justify this choice, had mentioned 
some other qualities in that commander than bis — 
nearness of blood to the king. Agesilaus soon afer — =F 
set out with his land army to besiege Corinth, and 
took the long walls, as they were called, whilst his gS 
brother 'Teleutias attacked it by sea. He did several — 
other exploits against the pedple of Greece at war S 
with Sparta, which always indeed evince the valour 
and experience of the general, but are neither very 
important nor decisive, and which we thought, for ae 
that reason, might be omitted. > ee 
® At the same time Pharnabasus and Conon, having | 
made themselves masters at sea, ravaged the whole 
coast of Laconia. That satrap, returning to his go- 
vernment of Phrygia, left Conon the command eof 
the naval army, with. very considerable sums for the 
re-establishment of Athens. Conon, victorious and~ 
crowned with glory, repaired thither, where he was” 
received with universal applause. The sad prospect. 
of a city, formerly so flourishing, and at that time 
reduced to so melancholy a condition, gave him more — 
grief than he felt joy in secing his beloved country — 
again, after so many years’ absence. He lost no time, 
but fell immediately to work, employing, besides 
masons and the usual artizans, the soldiers, mariners, 
citizens, allies, in a word, all that were well inclined ss 
to Athens: Providence decreeing, that this city, for ~~ * 
merly destroyed by the Persians, should be rebuilt by ” 
their own hands; and that having been dismantled. 
and demolished by the Lacedamonians, it should be 
reinstated at their own cost, and by the spoils taken 
from them. What a vicissitude and alteration was 
this! Athens at this time had those for its allies, eas 
had formerly been its most violent enemies; and for 
enemies, those with whom before it had contracted: 
the strictest and closest union. Conon, seconded 
by the zeal of the Thebans, soon rekuilt the walls of 
Athens, restored the city to its ancient splendour, and _ 
rendered it more formidable than ever to its enemies. 
f After having offered to the gods a whole hecatomb, 
that is to say, a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, as a 
thanksgiving for the happy re-establishment of Athens, - 
he made a feast, to which all the citizens, without 
exception, were invited. bess 
® Sparta could not see without extreme affliction so 
glorious a revolution. It looked upon the grandeur 
and power of a city, its ancient rival and almost con- 
tinual enemy, as its own ruin. ‘This made the Lace- _ 
dzemonians take the mean resolution of avenging — 
themsclves at once upon Athens, and upon Conon its — 
restorer, by making peace with the king of Persia. 
With this view they dispatched Antalcidas to Tiriha- 
sus. His commission consisted of two principal arti- 
cles. The first was, to accuse Conon to that satrap of | 
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liberty Agesilaus had so long fought. 


was at the head of those from Athens. 
_ were unanimous in rejecting such proposals. 
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having defrauded the king of the money which he 


had employed in the re-establishment of Athens; and 
of having formed the design of depriving the Persians 
of Adolia and Ionia, in order to subject them anew to 


the republic of Athens, upon which they had formerly 


depended. By the second, he had orders to make 
the most advantageous proposals to Tiribasus that his 
master could desire. Without giving himself any 
trouble in regard to Asia, he stipulated only, that all 
the islands, and other cities, should enjoy their laws 
and liberty. The Lacedemonians thus gave up to 
the king, with the greatest injustice and the utmost 
baseness, all the Greeks settled in Asia, for whose 
It is true, he 
had no share in this most infamous negociation; the 
whole reproach of which ought to fall on Antalcidas, 
who, being the sworn enemy of the king of Sparta, 
hastened the peace by all manner of means, because 
the war augmented the authority, glory, and reputa- 


tion of Agesilaus. 


The most considerable cities of Greece had sent 
deputies at the same time to Tiribasus, and Conon 
All of them 
With- 
out speaking of the interest of the Greeks of Asia, 


' with which they were extremely affected, they saw 


themselves exposed by this treaty ; the Athenians, to 
the loss of the isles of Lemnos, Imbros, and Scyros ; 
the Thebans, to abandon the cities of Boeotia of which 


they were in possession, and which would thereby 


regain their independence; and the Argives, to re- 
nounce Corinth, with the loss of which that of Argos 


itself would soon, in all probability, be attended. 


The deputies therefore wilhdrew without concluding 
any thing. 
Tiribasus seized Conon, and put him in prison. 


_ Not daring to declare openly for the Lacedamonians 


without an express order to that purpose, he con- 
tented himself with supplying them underhand with 
considerable sums of money for fitting out a fleet, in 


- order that the other cities of Greece might not be in 


a condition to oppose them. After having taken 
these precautions, he set out directly for the court, to 


give the king an account of the state of his negocia- 
tion. That prince was well satisfied with it, and di- 


rected him in the strongest terms to put the last hand 
to it. Tiribasus also laid before him the Lacedemo- 
nians’ accusation of Conon Some authors, accord- 
ing to Cornelius Nepos, have affirmed that he was 
carried to Susa, and there executed by the king’s 
order. The silence of Xenophon, who was his con- 
temporary, in regard to his death, makes it doubtful 


_whether he escaped from prison, or suffered as has 
been said. 


Whilst this treaty was negociating, several actions 


_of little consequence passed between the Athenians 


and Lacedemonians. It was also at the same time 
that Evagoras extended his conquests in the island of 


__ Cyprus, of which we shall soon treat. 


» Tiribasus at length, upon his return, summoned 
4Xenoph, 1. v. p. 548—551. A.M. 3617. Before J. C. 387. 





the deputies of the Grecian cities to be present at the | 
reading of the treaty. It imported, that all the Gre- 

cian cities of Asia should remain dependent on the 
king, and that the rest, as well small‘as great, should — 
have full possession of their liberty. The king fur-— 
ther reserved to himself the isles of Cyprus and Cla-— 
zomene, and left those of Scyros, Lemnos, and Jm-— 
bros, to the Athenians, to whom they had long ap-_ 
pertained. By the same treaty he engaged to join 
with such states as acceded to it, in order to make 
war by sea and land against all that should refuse to 
agree to it. We have already said it was Sparta it-. 
self who had proposed these conditions. 4 

All the other cities of Greece, or at jeast the great- 
est part of them, rejected so infamous a treaty with 
horror. However, as they were weakened and ex- 
hausted by domestic divisions, and not in a condition 
to support a war against so powerful a prince, who 
threatened to fall with all his forces upon those who 
should refuse to accede to this agreement, they were 
obliged against their will to comply with it; except 
the Thebans, who: had the courage to oppose it openly — 
at first, but were at length reduced to accept it with 
the others, by whom they found themselves univer- — 
sally abandoned. 

Such was the fruit of the jealousy and divisions 
which armed the Grecian cities against each other, 
and which was the end proposed by the policy of Ar- 
taxerxes in distributing considerable sums of money 
amongst the several states ;—invincible by arms and > 
by the sword, but not by the gold and presents of 
the Persians; so remote were they, in this respect, 
from the character of the ancient Greeks their fore- 
fathers. 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and— 
Athens differed now from what they had been in for- 
mer times, we have only to compare the two treaties 
concluded between the Greeks and Persians; the — 
former by Cimon the Athenian, under Artaxerxes — 
Longimanus, above sixty years before, and the latter 
by Antalcidas the Lacedemonian, under Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. ' In the first, Greece, victorious and tri-— 
umphant, assures the liberty of the Asiatic Greeks, 
gives law to the Persians, imposes what condition she 
pleases, and prescribes to them their bounds and Ji- 
mits, by prohibiting them to approach nearer to the 
sea with their troops than the distance of three days’ 
march, or to appear with ships of war in any of the 
seas between the Cyanaan and Chelidonian islands ; 
that is to say, from the Euxine to the coasts of Pam- 
phylia. In the second, on the contrary, Persia, grown 
haughty and imperious, takes pleasure in humbling 
its conquerors, in depriving them, with the single 
stroke of a pen, of their empire in Asia Minor, in 
compelling them to abandon basely all the Grecks 
established in those rich provinces, to subscribe to” 
their own subjection, and to confine themselves in 
their turn within the narrow bounds of Greece. 

From whence can so strange an alteration arise! 
Are there not on both sides the same cities, the same 


iDiod. 1. xii. p. 74, ‘75. 5 
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doubt ti 
or rather, they have no longer the same principles of 
olicy. Let us call to mind those happy times of 
reece, so glorious for Athens and Sparta, when 
Persia came pouring like a deluge upon this little 
country with all the forces of the East. What was 
‘it that rendered these two cities invincible, and su- 
_ perior to such numerous and formidable armies? 
Their union and good understanding. No dissen- 


“h 


no private views of interest; in fine, no other con- 
_ test between them, but that of honour, glory, and 
_ love of country. 

_ To so laudable an union may be added an irrecon- 
cilable hatred for the Persians, which became, if | 
_ may so say, natural to the Greeks, and was the most 
- distinguishing character of that nation. * It was a 
capital crime, and punished with death, only to men- 
_ tion peace, or propose an accommodation with them: 
and an Athenian mother was seen to throw the first 
stone at her son, who had dared to make such a mo- 
tion, and to set others the example of stoning him. 

a - ‘This strict union of the two states, and this declared 
abhorrence of the common enemy, were for a long 
_ time the potent barriers of their security, rendered 
them invincible, and may be said to have been the 
source and principle of all the glorious successes that 
raised the reputation of Greece to so high a pitch. 
But, by a misfortune common to the most flourishing 
states, those very successes became the cause of its 
ruin, and prepared the way for the disgraces which 
_ it experienced in the sequel. 
|! These two states, which might have carried their 
victorious arms into the heart of Persia, and have 
_ attacked in their turn the Great King upon his throne 
itself; instead of forming in concert such an enter- 
_ prise, which would at once have crowned them with 
glory and laden them with riches, have the folly to 
leave their common enemy in repose, to embroil 
themselves with each other upon trivial points of 
honour and interests of little importance, and to ex- 
_haust those forces to no purpose against themselves, 
which ought to have been employed solely against 
the Barbarians, that could not have resisted them. 
- For itis worthy of remark, that the Persians never 
gained any advantage over the Athenians or Lace- 
demonians whilst they were united with each other, 
and that it was their own divisions alone which sup- 
plied them with the means to conquer both alter- 
nately, and always the one by the other. 

These divisions induced them to take such mea- 
sures as neither Sparta nor Athens would ever other- 
wise have been capable of. We see both the one 
and the other dishonour themselves by their mean 
and abject flatteries, not only of the king of Persia, 
aut even of his satraps; pay their court to them, 
arnestly solicit their favour, cringe to them, and 
even suffer their ill humour; and all this: to obtain 
‘ | Kfsoe. in Panegyr. p. 143. 

‘bid. p. 1832—137. In Panath. p. 524, 525, 
ie _ mJsocrat. in Evag. p. 380. 
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he same forces, and the same interests? No || 
here are: but they are not the same men; 


- sion between the two states, no jealousy of command, | 








some aid of troops ‘or moncy; forgetting that the 


Persians, haughty and insolent to such as seemed 
afraid of them, became timorous and little to those — 


who had the courage to despise them. But, in fine, 


what did they gain by all these mean condescen- 


sions? The treaty, which gave occasion for these re- 


| flections, and will for ever be the reproach of Sparta 
and Athens. * 


SECT. VII. War of Artaxerxes agamst Evagoras 


king of Salamis. Eulogy and character of that prince. 


Tiribasus falsely accused. ~ His accuser punished. ~ 


Wuar I have just said upon the facility with which 
the Greeks might have rendered themselves formi- 
dable to their enemies, will be more evident, if we 
consider, on one side, the diversity of the nations, 
and the extent of country, which composed the vast 
empire of the Persians; and on the other, the weak- 


ness of the government, incapable of animating so .— 


great a mass, and of supporting the weight of so much 
business and application. At the court every thing 


was determined by the intrigues of women and the 


cabals of favourites, whose whole merit often consisted 
in flattering their prince, and soothing his passions. 
It was through their influence that officers were cho 
sen, and the first dignities disposed of; by their 
opinion the services of the generals of armies ‘were 
judged, and their rewards decided. ‘The sequel will 
show, that from the same source arose the insurrec- 
tion of provinces, the distrust of the greatest part of 
the governors, the discontent and consequent revolt 
of the best officers, and the ill success of almost all 
the enterprises that were formed. 

Artaxerxes, freed from the care and perplexity 
which the war with the Greeks had occasioned, ap- 
plied himself to terminating that of Cyprus, which 
had lasted several years, but had been carried on with 
little vigour, and turned the greatest part of his 
forces that way. 

™ Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamis, the 
capital city of the isle of Cyprus. He was descended 
from Teucer of * Salamis, who at his return from 
Troy built this city, and gave it the name of his 
country. His descendants had reigned there from 
that time; but a stranger from Pheenicia, having dis- 


possessed the lawful king, had taken his place, and, 


to maintain himself in the usurpation, had filled the 
city with Barbarians, and subjected the whole island 
to the king of Persia. . 

Under this tyrant Evagoras was born, and: great 
care was taken of his education. 
guished amongst the youth by the beauty of his as- 
pect, the vigour of his body, and still more by the 
“modesty” and innocence of his manners, t which are 
the greatest “ ornaments of that age.” As he advanced 


‘in years, the greatest virtues, valour, wisdom, and justice 


were observed to shine forthin him. He afterwards 
carried these virtues to so conspicuous a height, as te 
* This Teucer was of Salamis, a little island near Athens, cele: 


brated for the famous sea-fight under Xerxes. 
t “ Et, qui ornat wtatem, pudor ” 


He was distin-’ 


Persia. 


~ ment of that end. 
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: give jealousy to those that were at the head. of ihe 
~ government ; who perceived justly that such brilliant 


merit could not ‘continuc in the obscurity of a private 
condition: but his modesty, probity, ard integrity, 
reassured them; and they reposed entire confidence 
in him, which he always repaid by an inviolable fide- 
lity, without ever meditating their expulsion from 
the throne by violence or treachery. 

A more justifiable means conducted him to it, 
Divine Providence, as Isocrates says, preparing the 
way for him. One of the principal citizens murdered 
the person upon the throne, and intended to seize 
Evagoras, and to rid himself of him, in order to secure 
the crown to himself; but that prince, escaping his 
pursuit, retired to Soli: a city of Cilicia. His banish- 
ment was so far from abating his courage, that it gave 
him new vigour. Attended only with fifty followers, 
determined ‘like himself to conquer or die, he return- 


ed to Salamis, and expelled the usurper, though sup- 
~ ported by the credit and protection of the king of 
Having re-established himself in Salamis, he - 


soon rendered his little kingdom very flourishing, by 
his great care in relieving his subjects, and by pro- 
tecting them in every respect; by governing them 
with justice and benevolence; by making them ac- 
tive and laborious: by inspiring them with a taste for 


_ the cultivation of their lands, the breeding of cattle, 


commerce, and navigation. He trained them also 


for war, and made them excellent soldiers. 


Fle was already very powerful, and had acquired 
great reputation. when Conon the Athenian general, 


after his defeat at /ASgospotamos, took refuge with 


him;° not thinking it possible to find a safer 


=. asylum for himself, nor a more powerful support of 
his country. 


The resemblance of their manners and 
sentiments soon made them contract.a strict amity 
with each other, which continued ever after, and 
proved equally advantageous to both. *Conon_ pos- 
sessed great influence ai the king of Persia’s court, 


- which he employed with that prince, by the means of 


Ctesias his physician, to accommodate his differences 
with his host Evagoras, and happily effected it. 

__ Evagoras and Conon, engaging in the great design 
of subverting, or at least of reducing, the great power 


of Sparta, which had rendered itself formidable to al]: 


Greece, concerted together the means for the attain- 
They were both citizens of Athens; 

the latter by birth, and the other by right of adoption ; 

a privilege which his great services ae zeal for that 
republic had merited. f The satraps of. Asia. saw 
with pain their country ravaged by the Lacedamo- 
nians, and found themselves in great difficulties from 


not being in a condition to make head against them. 


Evagoras remonstrated to them, that it was necessary 

to attack the enemy as well by sea as by land; and 

contributed not a little, through the influence he 

still had with the king of Persia, to Conon’s being 

appointed general of his fleet. {The celebrated 

A. M. 3599. Before J. C. 405. 
4 Diod. |. xiv. p. 311. 
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- victory over the ee donne, at Caldas was s the. 


consequence, and gave the mor es wound to that 
republic. 

» The Athenians, in Eowieaenene of the im- 
portant services which Evagoras and Conon had ren- 
dered them with Artaxerxes, erected statues in honour 
of them. 

4 Evagoras on his side, extending his conquests.” 
from city to city, endeavoured to make himselt mas- 
ter of the whole island. The Cypriots had recourse 
to the king of Persia. That prince, alarmed by the 
rapid progress of Evagoras, the effects of which he ~ 
apprehended, and conscious of what importance it was. 


to him to prevent an island from falling into the hands _ 
of the enemy, which was so favourably situated for 


holding Asia Minor in awe, promised them an imme- 


diate and powerful support, without declaring openly, 


however, against Evagoras. 
Being employed ‘elsewhere by more important. 


affairs, he could not keep his word with them so soon — 


as he expected, and had engaged. That war of Cy- 


prus continued six years, and the success with which — 
Evagoras supported it against the great king, cought : 
to have banished from the minds of the Greeks all 
terror of the Persian name, and to have united them. 


against the common enemy. — It is true the succours. 
sent by Artaxerxes till then were inconsiderable, as 
they also were the two following years. 


war: *but.when he had disengaged himself from the 
Greeks, he applied to it vigorously, and attacked — 
Evagoras with all his forces. 

The land-army, commanded by Orontes his son-in- 
law, consisted of three hundred thousand men, and 
the fleet of three hundred galleys; of which Tiriba-, 






During all 


this time it was less a real war, than a preparation for — 


sus, a Persian of the highest rank and greatest repu- . 


tation, was admiral. 
ed under him. 


Gaos his son-in-law command- — 
Evagoras on his side assembled asi 


many troops and ships as he could ; but they were an — 


handful, in comparison with the formidable. prepara- ~ 


tion of the Persians. His fleet was composed of only 


fourscore and ten galleys, and his army scarce — 


amounted to twenty thousand men. As he had 


abundance of light vessels, he laid snares for those — 


that carried the provisions of the enemy, sunk a great. 
number, took many, and prevented the rest_from 


arriving ; which occasioned a famine among the Per- _ 


sians, and gave rise to violent seditions, which could 


only be appeased by the arrival of fresh convoys 
from Cilicia. Evagoras strengthened his fleet with 
sixty galleys which he cae to be built, and fifty 
sent him by Achoris king of Egypt, with all the 
meney, and corn he could have occasion for. 

Evagoras with his Jana forces immediately attacked 
a part of the enemy’s army which was separate from 
the rest, and entirely routed it. 


soon followed by another at sea, in which the Per.’ 
sians were worsted for some time, till, animated by 
Before J. C. 399, 
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nee ested courage, and obtained a Tate 
Victory. Salamis was immediately besieged by sea 
nd land. Kvagoras, leaving the defence ‘of the city 
Uleys, and'sailed for Egypt, to engage the king to 
port him vigorously against the common enemy. 
did not obtain from him all the aid he expected. 
At his return he found the city in exceeding distress ; 
nd finding himself without resource or hope, he was 
ged to capitulate. The proposals.made to him 
were, that he should abandon all the cities of Cyprus, 
: except Salamis, where he should content himself to 
et eign; that be should pay an annual tribute to the king, 
and remain in obedience to him as a servant to a mas- 
The extremity to which he was reduced obliged 
im to accept the other conditions, hard as they 
ere; but he could never resolve to comply with the 
; and: persisted always in declaring, that he could 
nly treat as a king with a king. “Tiribasus, who 


retensions. 
 Orontes, the other general, jealous of his colleague’s 
ory, had written secretly to court against him, ac- 
using him, amongst other things, of forming designs 
inst the king, and assigned.in support of his ac- 
ation, his continuing to hold a secret intelligence 
with the Lacedemonians, and his manifest endea- 
rs to attach to himself ‘the chiefs of the army, by 
rce of presents, promises, and an obliging demean- 
ur not natural to him. Artaxerxes, upon these let- 
rs, believed he had no time to lose in stifling a con- 
épiracy which he considered as ready to break out. 
de dispatched orders immediately to Orontes, to 
eize. Tiribasus, and send him to court in chains, 
h was immediately put in execution. Tiribasus, 
his arrival, demanded to be brought to_trial in 
n; that the heads of the accusation should be 


iced. The king, employed in other cares, had 
eisure at that time to take cognizance of the affair. 
rontes, in the mean time, seeing that the besieged 
e a vigorous defence, and that “the soldiers of the 
ian ‘discontented with the removal of Tiribasus, 
ied the service and refused to obey him, was 
_ afraid affairs would take a bad turn with regard to 
himself. He therefore caused Evagoras to be spoken 
secretly: the negociation was resumed, the offers 
ade at first by the latter were accepted, and the 
ortifying article, which had prevented the conclu- 
on of the treaty, retrenched. * The siege was raised 
consequence. Evagoras continued king of Salamis 
he and enzaged to pay an annual tribute. 
It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen 
‘S after the conclusion of the treaty, for his death 
ed in the year of the world 3632. His old age 
itended with a happiness and tranquillity never 
pted by sickness or disease, the usual effect of 
er and eens life. Nicocles. si th son 





- bis’ throne. 
| most magnificence. The discourse, entitled Evagoras, 


y his son Pythagoras, quitted it in the night with ten. 








: ommanded the siege, would abate nothing of his 





1unicated to him, and the proofs and witnesses » 
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succeeded him, and inherited his virtues as well as 
He celebrated his funeral with the ut- 


composed by Isocrates’ to inspire the: young king with 


_the desire of treading in the steps of his father, and = 


from which I have extracted: the subsequent eulo- 
gium, served for his funeral oration. He also ad- 
dressed another tract to Nicocles, which bears his 


name, wherein he gives him admirable precepts for Became: 


governing well. I shall perhaps: have occasion to 
speak farther of them hereafter. 


Eulogy and character of Evagoras. 


* Though Evagoras was king of only a little state, BK) ‘ : 
Isocrates, who was well able to judge of virtue and 


merit, compares him with the most powerful mo-— 
narchs, and proposes him as the perfect mode] of a 
good king, convinced that it is not the extent of ter- 


| ritory, but stretch of mind and greatness of soul, that 


constitutes great princes. In fact, he points out ‘to us 
many qualities truly royal in‘ him, and’ which ought 
to give us a very high idea of his ‘merit. 

Evagoras was not of the number of those princes . 


who believe, that to reign, it is sufficient to be of the < = 


blood royal ; and that the birth which gives a right 


to the crown, gives also the merit and qualities neces- 


sary for wearing it with honour. 


He did not fancy 


that it could be supposed, since every other condi- ~ ae 
tion and station of life made a kind of apprenticeship et 


necessary to success, that the art of reigning, the 
most difficult and important of all, should require no 
pains and preparation for its attainment. 
into the world with the most happy dispositions, a_ 


great fund of genius, a ready comprehension, a lively ae 
| and quick penetration which nothing escaped, a so- 
lidity of judgment that immediately perceived what = 


was necessary to be done; qualities which might 
seem to dispense with all study and application: and 
yet, as if he had been born without talents, and found 


| himself obliged to supply by study what he might 


want by nature, he neglected no means for the em- 
bellishment of his mind, and “ devoted a f consider- 


able part of his time in instructing himself, in reflect- 


ing,” meditating, and consulting the judgment a and 
experience of others. 

When he ascended the throne, .his greatest care 
and application was to know mankind, in which the 
ability of a prince, and of those who are at the head of 
affairs, principally consists. 
pared himself for that science by the study of history, 
which gives prudence by anticipation, supplies the 
place of experience, and teaches us what the men 
are with whom we live, by what they have been in 
other ages. But we study men quite differently in 
themselves ; by their manners, characters, conduct, 
and actions. The love of the commonwealth ren- 


| dered him attentive to all persons who were capable 


of serving or hurting it. He.applied himself to the 


Tt 'Ey rev Sqreiv, wai dpovrier, roy. mAeioroy ypdvoy durprBev, 
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_ discovery of their most secret inclinations and princi- 


ples of action, and to the knowledge of their different 


_ talents and degrees of capacity, in order to assign to 


each his proper post, to bestow authority i in propor- 
tion to merit, and to make the private and public 
good promote cach other. He neither rewarded nor 
punished his subjects, says Isocrates, from the report 
of others, but solely upon his own knowledge and ex- 
perience of them; and neither the virtues of the good, 
nor the vices of the bad, escaped his enquiry and pe- 
netration. 

He had one quality very seldom found in those 


-who possess the first rank, especially when they be- 


lieve themselves capable of governing alone ; | mean, 
a wonderful docility and attention to the opinion of 
others, which arose from a diilidence in his own 
abilities. With his great penetration, it did not seem 
necessary for him to have recourse to the counsel of 
others; yet he nevertheless made no resolution, and 
formed no enterprise, without. having first consulted 
the wise persons he had placed about him in his 
instead of which, pride and presumption, the 
latent poison of sovereign power, incline the greatest 
part of those who arrive at thrones, either to ask no 
counsel at all, or not to follow it when they do. 

Intent upon discovering what was excellent in 
every form of government and private condition of 
life, he proposed uniting all their best qualities and 
advantages in himself: affable and popular as in a 
republican state; grave and scrious as in the council 
of the elders and senators; steady and decisive after 
mature deliberation as in a monarchy; a profound 
politician by the extent and rectitude of his views ; 
an accomplished warrior, from intrepid valour in bat- 
tle directed by a wise moderation; a good father, a 
good relation, a good friend, and what crowns his 
eulogy, *“ by excelling in all these, he was truly 
king.” 

He supported his dignity and rank, not by an air 


_. of pride and haughtiness, but by a serenity of aspect, 


and a mild and easy majesty, resulting from innate 
virtue, and the testimony of a good conscience. He 
won the hearts of his friends by his liberality, and 
conquered others by a greatness of soul, to which 
they could not refuse their esteem and admiration. 

But what was most royal in him, and attracted the 
entire confidence of his subjects, his neighbours, and 
even his enemies, was his sincerity, faith, and regard 
‘to all his engagements ; and his hatred, or rather de- 
testation, for all disguise, falsehood, and fraud. A 
single word from him had as much regard paid to it 
as the most sacred oath; and it was universally 
known, that nothing was capable of inducing him to 
violate it in the least circumstance whatsoever. 

It was by all these excellent qualities that he effec- 
tually reformed the city of Salamis, and entirely 
= Diod. |. xv. p. 334, 335. 

* Tup dvvixoc O& TW Tac Térotg Ssagépety. 

t Trajan. 

t * Quam utile est ad usum secundorum per adversa venisse ! 


Vixisti nobiscum, periclitatus es, timuisti. Qu tunc erat inno- 
sentium vita scis, et expertus es,”? Plin, in Panegyr. 
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_ or would not have wished under another prince. 
c. 16. 





changed its appearance in a very akert time. — He? 
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found it gross, savage, and barbarous, without any 
taste either for learning, commerce, or arms. What — 


cannot a prince do that loves his people, and is be-— 


loved by them; who believes himself great and pow- — 


erful only to render them happy ; and knows how to 


set a just value upon, and do honour to, their labours, — 


industry, and w~ ~it of every kind ? 


He had not been 


many years upon the throne, before arts, sciences, — 
commerce, navigation, and military discipline, were — 
seen to flourish at Salamis; insomuch that that city — 


did not give place to the most opulent of Greece. 


Ieaccites often repeats, that in the praises which 


he gives Evagoras, of which I have only extracted a 
part, far from exaggerating any thing, he always falls 
short of truth. 
wise, so just, so moderate, so constantly employed in 
rendering his subjects happy, and in promoting the 
public good ? 
came to govern, seems to me to have contributed very 
much to it. 
having experienced any other condition than that of 
master and sovereign, are, in my opinion, great ob- 


To what can we attribute a reign so — 


The condition of Evagoras, before he — 


The being born a prince, and the never | 


stacles to the knowledge and practice of the duties of © 


that high station. Evagoras, who casce into the 
world under a tyrant, had long obeyed before he 
commanded. 


power. He had seen himself exposed to envy and 
calumny, and had been in danger on account of his 
merit and virtue. Such a-prince had only to be told, 
upon ascending the throne, what was syid to a great 
temperor: ‘{“* How useful is adversity as 2 preparation 
for prosperity. 
our dangers and our fears. What kind of life the 
innocent then enjoyed, you both know, and have ex- 
perienced.” 
he had feared for himself or others, whrn ne had seen 


unjust and unreasonable in the conduct. .f his prede-— 


He had borne in a private and de- | 
| pendent life the yoke of an absolute and despotic — 


You have lived with us, have shared © 


What he had personally suffered, what — 


cessors, had opened his eyes, and tau at him all his — 


duty. It sufficed to tell him, what the :mpero» Galba 
told Piso, when he adopted him as [.s associate’ in 
the empire: ||“ Remember what you condemned or 
applauded in princes, when you were a private man. 
You have only to consult the judgment you then 
passed upon them, and to act conformably to it, in 
order to acquire full instruction in the art of reign- 
ing well.” 


Trial of Tiribasus. 


We have already said, that Tiribasus, having 
been accused by Orontes of forming a conspiracy 
against the king, had been sent to court in chains. 
Gaos, admiral of the fleet, who had married his daugh- 


ter, apprehending that Artaxerxes would involve him 


|| ** Utilissimus quidem ac brevissimus bonarum malarumque res 
tum delectus, cngitare quid aut nolueris sub alio principe, aut vo- 
Iueris..” The most useful, and indeed the shortest decision whe- 


thera course be good or evil, is to think what you yourself would 
Tacit. Hist 1. * 




















the affair with his father-in-law, and cause him to |} 
put to death upon mere suspicion, conceived he 
no other means for his security than an open 
re olt. He was very much beloved by the soldiers, 
nd all the officers of the fleet were particularly at- 
ched to him. Without loss of time he sent deputies 
Achoris. king of Egypt, and concluded a league 
ith him against the king of Persia. On the other 
de, he warmly solicited the-Lacedemonians to come 
to that league, with assurances of making them 
asters of all Greece, and of establishing universally 
eir form of government, at which they had long 
emed to aspire. ‘They hearkened favourably to 
hese proposals, and embraced with joy this occasion 
f taking arms against Artaxerxes; the rather, be- 
cause the peace which they had a short time before 
concluded with him, by which they had given up the 
Greeks of Asia, had gavered them with shame. 
oo As soon as Artaxerxes had put an end to the war 
of * Cyprus, he thought of concluding also the affair 
< of Tiribasus. He had the justice to appoint for that 
z purpose, as commissioners, three of the greatest no- 
_blemen of Persia, of disttnguished probity, and of the 
_ highest reputation in his court, The affair came to 
au examination and a hearing on both sides. For 
30 considerable a crime, as that of having conspired 
_ against the king’s person, no other proofs were pro- 
4 duced than the letter of Orontes ; ; that is to say, of 
~a declared enemy, studious to supplant his rival. 
~ Orontes was in hopes, from his credit at court, that 
the affair would not have been discussed in the usual 
_ forms, and that upon the memorial sent by him, the 
~ accused would have been condemned without farther 
examination. But this was not the custom with the 
By an anciently established regulation, to 
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Persians. 
_ which, amongst other privileges, they had a right by 
, ‘birth, no person was ever to be condemned without 
_ being first heard and confronted with his accusers. 
This was granted to Tiribasus, who answered to all 
_ the articles of the letter. As to his connivance with 
Ivagoras, the very treaty concluded by Orontes was 
his apology; as it was absolutely the same as that 
: prince had proposed to him, except one condition, 
_ which would have done honour to his master.. As to 
his intelligence with the Lacedemonians, the glorious 
- treaty he “had made them sign sufficiently explained 
_ whether his own or the king’s interests were his mo- 
tives forit. He did not deny his credit in the army ; 
but how long, he inquired, had it been a crime to be 
beloved by the officers and soldiers ? and he concluded 
_ his defence, by representing the long services he had 
: rendered the king with inviolable fidelity ; and es- 
4 pecially his good fortune in having formerly saved 
3 
a 







his life, when he was hunting, and in great danger of 

being devoured by twolions. The three commission- 

‘ers were unanimous in declaring Tiribasus innocent. 

The king restored him to his former favour, and, 

justly enraged at the black design of Orontes, let ie 
~ aPlut. in Artax. p. 1023, 1024. 

* Diodorus postpones the decision of this affair till after the war 


with. the Cadusians, of which we shall soon speak. This seems 
ri peprebeble. 
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whole weight of his indignation fall upon him. A. 


single example of this kind against informers convict- 
ed of falsehood, would for ever shut the door against 
calumny. How many innocents have been destroyed 
for want of observing this rule, which even the Pa- 
gans considered as the basis of all justice, and the 
guardian of the public tranquillity ! 


SECT. VIII. The expedition of Artaxerxes against 
the Cadustans. History of Datames the Carian. 


Wuen * Artaxerxes had terminated the Cyprian 
war, he entered upon another against the Cadusians, 


who it is probable had revolted, and refused to pay © 


the customary tribute; for authors say nothing as to 
the occasion of this war. Those people inhabited 
part of the mountains situate between the Euxine 
and Caspian seas, in the north of Media. The soil 
is there so ungrateful, and so little proper for cultiva- 
tion, that no corn is.sowed upon it. The people 


subsisted almost entirely upon apples, pears, and other 


fruits of that kind. Inured from their infancy to a 
hard and laborious life, they looked upon dangers and 
fatigues as nothing; and for that reason were well 
calculated for soldiers) The king marched against 


them in person, at the head of an army of three hun- — 


dred thousand foot and ten thousand-horse. ‘Tiriba- 


sus attended him in this expedition. 


Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, 


when his army suffered extremely by famine. The 


troops could find nothing to subsist upon; and it was 


impossible to bring provisions from other places, as 
the roads were difficult and impracticable. The whole 


camp were reduced to eat their beasts of burden; and ~ 


these soon became so scarce, that an ass’s head was 
valued at sixty drachmas,{ and was very hard to be 
got at that price. The king’s table itself began to 
fall short, and only a few horses remained, the rest 
having been entirely consumed. 

In this melancholy conjuncture, Tiribasus contrived 
a stratagem which saved the king and army. ‘The 
Cadusians had two kings, who were encamped sepa- 
rately with their troops. ‘Tiribasus, who took care 


to be informed of all that passed, had been apprized ‘ 


that there was some misunderstanding between them, 
and that their jealousy of each other prevented their 
acting in concert, as they ought to have done. After 
having communicated his design to Artaxerxes, he 
went himself to-one of the kings, and dispatched his 
son to the other. They each of them informed the 
king to whom they applied, that the other had sent 


ambassadors to treat with Artaxerxes privately, and. 
advised him to lose no time, but to make his peace. 


directly, in order that the conditions of it might be 

the more advantageous; promising to assist them 

with their whole credit. The fraud succeeded. The 

{ Pagans thought it might allowably be used with 

“Gl Fae Spates owt boa $8600 aiiisar Goon tae 
t ‘* Dolus, an virtus, quis in hoste requirat?” 

‘¢ Who asks if fraud or worth direct the foe ?” 
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dice that might ruin him in the king’s opinion. 


whole fatigue with the meanest soldier. 
seen, with his quiver at his back, and his shield on 
his arm, to dismount from his horse, and march fore- 


as and sufferings of his soldiers. 
_ support that character. 





a 


enemies. Ambassadors set out from both princes re- 


_ spectively, from the one with Tiribasus, and from the 


other with his son. 

As this double negociation lasted some time, Arta- 
xerxes began to suspect Tiribasus, and his enemies, 
taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his preju- 
That 
prince already repented the confidence he had re- 


posed in him, and thereby gave room for those who 


envied “him ic vent their calumnies and invectives. 


Upon what does the fortune of the most faitliful sub- 


jects depend with a credulous and suspicious prince! 


_ Whilst this passed, arrived ‘Tiribasus on his side, and 
his son on the other, each with ambassadors from the 


Cadusians. The treaty being concluded with both 


_ parties, and the peace made, ‘Tiribasus became more 


powerful than ever in his master’s favour, and re- 
turned with him. 

The king’s behaviour in this march was much ad- 
mired. Neither the gold with which he was covered, 


_ nor his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered all 


over him, and were worth twelve thousand talents,* 
prevented him from. taking an equal share in “the 
He was 


most in those rugged and difficult roads. ‘The sol- 
diers, observing his patience and fortitude, and ani- 
mated by his ‘example, became so light, that they 


seemed rather to fly than walk. At lensth he arrived 


at one of his palaces, where the gardens were kept 


in admirable order, and there was a park of great 
extent and well planted, which was the more sur- 
‘prising, as the whole country about it was entirely 
naked, and bore no kind of trees. 


As it was the 
depth ‘of winter, and the cold was excessive, he gave 


the soldiers permission to cut down the wood in this | 
- park, without sparing the finest trees, either pines or | 


cypresses. But the soldiers not being able to resolve 
to fell timber of such exceeding beauty and stateli- 
ness, the king took an axe, and began by cutting the 


’ finest and largest tree himself; after which the troops 


had no farther scruples, but ‘cut down all the wood 
they wanted, and kindled as many fires as were ne- 


- cessary to enable them to pass the night without any 


inconvenience. When we reflect how much value 
noblemen generally set upon their gardens and houses 
of pleasure, we must feel pleased with Artaxerxes’s 


_. generosity in making this sacrifice, which argued great 


goodness of heart, and a sensibility for the distresses 
But he did not always 


The king had lost in this enterprise a great number 
of his best troops, and almost all his horses: and as 
he imagined that he was despised upon that account 


and the ill success of his expedition, he became very 
much out of humour with the grandees of his court, 


and put to death a great number of them in the emo- 


~ tions of his wrath, but more out of distrust, and the 
fear of their attempting something against him. 
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||, fear in a suspicious prince is a very destructive and 
bloody passion; whereas true courage is gentle, hu- | 


For | 





mane, and averse to all jealousy and suspicion. 


vince enclosed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. 





which was given him in consideration of the good 
services he had:also rendered the king in the same 
expedition. He was the greatest captain of his time; 
and Cornelius Nepos, who has given us his life, pre- 


Barbarians. 
ever excelled him in boldness, valour, and ability in 
inventing schemes and stratagems, in activity in the 
execution of his designs, in presence of mind to 
decide instantly, and to find resources upon the most 
desperate occasions; in a word, in every thing that 
regards the science of war. It seems that nothing 
was wanting to his having acquired a more illustrious 
name, a more spacious theatre, and perbaps an his- 
torian who would have given a more minute narrative 
of his exploits. For Cornelius Nepos, according to 





son Datames succeeded him in that government, 


» One of the principal officers that perished in this — 
expedition against the Cadusians, was Camisares, by — 
nation a Carian, and governor of Leuco-Syria, a pro-_ 


His - 


fers Amilcar and Hannibal alone to him amongst the 
It appears from this life, that no one — 
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. his general plan, could not relate them otherwise than _ 


in a very succinct manner. 
He began to distinguish himself particularly by the 
execution of a commission that was given him to re- 


duce ‘Thyus, a very powerful prince, ‘and governor of - 
Paphlagonia, who had revolted against the king. As_ 


he was his near relation, he thought it incumbent 
upon him at first to try the methods of lenity and 
conciliation, which almost cost him bis life, through 


the treachery of Thyus, by the ambuscades he laid. 
Having escaped so great a danger, he at- _ 
though he saw himself — 


for him. 
tacked him with open force; 
abandoned by Ariobarzanes, satrap of Lydia, Jonia, 


him aid. 
and children; and knowing with what joy the king 





the more sensibly felt by the pleasure of a surprise. 
He set out with his illustrious prisoner, without giving 
the court any advice, and made long marches, to 
prevent its being known by report before his arrival. 

When he came to Susa, he equipped Thyus in a very 
singular manner. 
of haggard and terrible aspect, of black complexion, 
with the hair of his head and beard very long. He 
dressed him in a magnificent habit, put a collar and 
bracelets of gold about his neck and arms, and added 
to this equipage all the ornaments of a king, as in fact 
he was. For himself, in the coarse habit of a peasant, 


al 
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and all Phrygia, whom jealousy prevented from giving 
He took his enemy prisoner, with his wife. 


would receive the news, he endeavoured to make it — 


He was a man of very tall stature, 


and clad like a hunter, armed with a club in his right Ee 


hand, he led Thyus in his left in a leash, like a wild 
beast that had been taken in the toils. Phi novelty 


of the sight drew the whole city after him: but no- — 


body was so much surprised and pleased as the king; 
when he saw them approach in that pleasant masque- a 
The rebellion of a prince, very power etl in a 


rade. 





&Corn. Nep. in vit. Datamis, 

































U given Shiarcrsioa? heats “an peck 
and he did not expect to have seen him so soon 
nands. So sudden and successful an execution, 
‘ave him a higher opinion than ever of the merit of 
3 Jatames. 









share in the command of the army designed against 
ypt, with Pharnabasus and 'Tithraustes, the two 
ncipal persons in the state, and even appointed 
m general in chief when he recalled Pharnabasus. 
When he was on the point of setting out for that 
pedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march directly 
gainst Aspis, who bad made the country, where he 
pommranded in the neighbourhood of Cappadocia, 
revolt. ‘The commission was of little importance for 
n oflicer who had been appointed general, and besides 
very dangerous, because it was necessary to go in 
quest of the enemy into a,very remote country. The 
ing soon perceived his error, and countermanded it: 
yut Datames had set out directly with a handful of 
ea, and marched night and day; judging that dili- 
rence alone, and not : a great save of troops, was 
ll that was necessary to surprise and vanquish the 
enemy, It happened according to his expectation, 
ind the couriers dispatched by the king, met Aspis 
no Chains upon the road to Cusa. 
Nothing was talked of at the court but pce. 
No one knew which to admire most, his ready obe- 
lience, his wise and enterprising bravery, or his ex- 
traordinary success. So glorious a reputation gave 
‘offence to the courtiers in power. Enemies in secret 
to each other, and divided by a contrariety of inter- 
ests, and a competition in their pretensions, they 
united together against a superior merit which re- 
ached their delacts, and was therefore a crime in 
r acceptation. They conspired to ruin him in 
e king’s opinion, and succeeded but too well. As 
ey besieged him perpetually, and he was not upon 





































A suspicion against the most zealous and faithful of 
s oflicers. 
An intimate friend of Datames, who held one of 
e highest posts at court, apprized him of what was 
passing, and of the conspiracy which had been formed 
gainst him, and had already rendered the king dis- 
affected Serards him. *‘“ He represented to him, 
that if the Egyptian expedition, with which he was 
charged should miscarry, he-would find himself ex- 
sed to great dangers: that it was the custom of 
ings to attribute eood successes to themselves and 
‘heir. auspicious fortune only, and to impute the bad 
o the faults of their generals, and make them re- 
onsible for them at the peril of their heads: that 
» ran the greater risk; as all that were about the 
’s person, and had any ascendant over him, were 
i s declared enemies, and. had sworn his destruc- 
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SDacete eum magno fore in periculo, siquid, illo imperante, in 
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To express his sense of ityhe gave hin an eal 
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Upon this ee Datames resolved to quit the 
king’s service, though without doing any thing hither- 
to contrary to the fidelity which he owed him. 
left the command of the army to Mandrocles of Mag- 
nesia, departed with his own troops for Cappadocia, 
seized Paphlagonia, which joined it, allied himself — 
secretly with Ariobarzanes, raised troops, tock pos: _ 
session of the fortresses, and put good garrisons ae 
them. 
arming against him. He did wot wait their attack, 
but made his army march thither under the command 
of his youngest son, who had the misfortune to be_ 
killed in battle. 
tion might be upon that occasion, he concealed his 


death, lest the bad news should discourage his troops. — i 


When he approached the enemy, his first care was 
to take possession of an advantageous post. ° Mithro- 


barzanes, his father-in-law, who commanded the horse, _ 


believing his son entirely ruined, determined to go 
over to the enemy. 
emotion, caused a rumour to be spread throughout — 


He 


He received advice that the Pisidians were 


However lively the father’s afte = 


Datames, without concern or 


the army, that it was only a feint concerted between = a 


him and his father-in-law, and followed him close, as 


if he designed to put his troops into a disposition — 225 


for charging the enemy in two different quarters. 


The stratagem had all the success he expected 
from it. When they joined battle, Mithrobarzanes 
was treated as an enemy on both sides, and cut to 
pieces with his troops. 
was put to flight, and left Datames master of the field, 
and of all the rich booty found in the camp of. the 
conquered. 

Datames had not till then declared openly against _ 
the king, the actions we have related being only 
against governors, with whom he might have particu- - 
lar differences, which, as we have ‘observed before, 
was common enough. His elgest son, called cismas, 
made himself his accuser, and discovered his whole. 
designs to the king. 
He knew all the merit of this new enemy, and that 
he did not engage in any enterprise without having 
maturely considered all its consequences, and taken — 
the necessary measures to secure its success; and that 
hitherto the execution had always corresponded _ 
with the wisdom of his projects. 
against him into Cappadocia of almost two hundred 
thousand men, of which twenty thousand were 
horse, all commanded by Autophradates. The troops 
of Datames did not amount to the twentieth part of 
the king’s ; so that he had no resource but in him- 
self, the valour of his soldiers, and the happy situ- 
ation of the post be had chosen. For in that con- 
sisted his chief excellence; never captain having 
better known how to take his advantages, and choose _ 
his ground, when he was to draw up an army in- 
battle. 

His army, as I have observed, was far inferior to 
that of the enemy. He had posted himself ina 





sue; quo facilé fieri, ut impellantur ad eorum perniciem, quorum 


ductu res male geste nuncientur I Ilum hoc majore fore in dis- 
crimine, quod, quibus rex maxime obediat, eos hebeat inimicissi- 
Corn. Nep. = 

3K 


Artaxerxes was highly alarmed. — 


He sent an army — 


‘The army of the Pisidians — =. 
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situation where they could not surround him ; where, 
upon the least movement they made, he could attack 
them with very considerable advantage; and where, 
had they resolved to fight, their odds in number 
would have been absolutely useless to them. Auto- 
phradates well knew, that according to all the rules 
of war, he ought not to hazard a battle in such a con- 
juncture: but he observed at the same time, that it 
would be disgraceful for him, with so numerous an 
army, to retreat, or to continue any longer in inac- 
He therefore gave 
the signal. ~The first attack was rude; but the troops 
of Autophradates soon gave way, and were entirely 
routed. The victor pursued them for some time with 
great slaughter. There were only a thousand men 
killed on the side of Datames. 

Several battles, or rather skirmishes, were fought 
afterwards, in which the latter was always victorious ; 
because, perfectly knowing the country, and succeed- 
ing especially in stratagems of war, he always posted 
himself advantageously, and engaged the enemy in 
difficult ground, from whence they could not extri- 
Autophradates seeing 
all his endeavours ineffectual, and his supplies en- 


tirely exhausted, and despairing of ever being able to 


subject by force so artful and valiant an enemy, sug- 
gested an accommodation, and proposed to him the 
being restored to the king’s favour upon honourable 
Datames was not ignorant that there 
was little security tur him in such a choice, because 
princes are seldom reconciled in earnest with a sub- 


_ ject who has failed in his obedience, and to whom 


they see themselves in some sort obliged to submit. 
However, as despair alone had hurried him into the 
revolt, and he had always retained at heart: senti- 
ments of zeal and affection for his prince, he joyfully 


accepted offers which would put an end to the violent 


condition in which his misfortune had engaged him, 
and afford him the means of returning to his duty, 


and of employing his. talents in the service of the 


prince to whom they were due. He promised to 


send deputies to the king; upon which ensued a ces- 


sation of hostilities, and Autophradates retired into 
Phrygia, which was his government. 

~ Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furiously 
enraged against him, had changed the esteem and 


affection which he formerly professed for him, into 


an implacable hatred. Finding himself incapable of 
conquering him by force of arms, he was not ashamed 
to employ artifice and treachery ; means unworthy of 
every man of honour,—how much more so of a 
prince! He hired several murderers to assassinate 
him; but Datames was so happy as to escape their 
ambuscades. At length Mithridates, the son of Ario- 
barzanes, to whom the king had made magnificent 
promises, if he could deliver him from so formidable 
an enemy, having insinuated himself into his friend- 
ship, and having long treated him with all the marks 
of the most entire fidelity, in crder to acquire his 





* ‘¢ Ita yir, qui multos consilio, neminem peifidia ceperat, simu- 
lata captus est amicitia.” Cor. Nep. 
t Artax. Mnemon. 

















confidence, took the advantage of a favourable op- 4 
portunity when he was alone, and stabbed him with. 
his sword, before he was in a condition to defend — 
himself, j 

Thus * fell this great captain in the snares of a 
pretended friendship, who had always made it a point _ 
of honour to observe the most inviolable fidelity to- 
wards those with whom he had any engagements. 
Happy, had he always piqued himself upon being as 
faithful a subject as he was a true friend; and if he © 
had not, in the latter part of his life, sullied the lustre | 
of his heroic qualities by the ill use he made of them, 
which neither the fear of disgrace, the injustice of 
those who envied him, the ingratitude of his master — 
for the services he had rendered h.m, nor any other 
pretext, could sufficiently authorize. . 

I am surprised that, worthy as he was from his un- 
common virtues of being compared to the greatest — 
persons of antiquity, his merit has remained in a 
manner buried, in silence and oblivion. His great 
actions and exploits are however worthy of being 
preserved in history. For it is in such small bodies 
of troops as those of Datames, where every energy is 
exerted, where prudence directs, and where chance 
has no share, that the abilities of a general appear in 
their full light. 


CHAPTER IV. 


HISTORY OF SOCRATES ABRIDGED. 


As the death of Socrates t is one of the most con- 
siderable events of antiquity, | think it incumbent on 
me to treat that subject with all the extent it de- | 
serves. With this view, I shall go somewhat back, 
in order to give the reader a just idea of this Prince 
of Philosophers. . 

Two authors will supply me principally with what — 
I have to say upon this subject: Plato and Xeno- | 
phon, both disciples of Socrates. It.is to them that — 
posterity is indebted for many of his discourses, (| as>_ 
that philosopher left nothing in writing,) and for an 
ample account of all the circumstances of his cen- 
demnation and death. Plato was an eye-witness of — 
the whole, and relates, in his Apology, the manner of - 
Socrates’s accusation and defence: in his Crito, lis 
refusal to make his escape out of prison; in his Phae-- 
don, his admirable discourse upon the Immortality of 
the Soul, which was immediately followed by his 
death. Xenophon was absent at that time, and was 
upon his return to his native country after the expe- 
dition of the younger Cyrus against his brother Arta- 
xerxes: so that he wrote his Apology of Socrates 
only from the report of others; but his actions and 
discourses in his four books of memorable things, he | 
repeats from his own knowledge. Diogenes Laer- © 
tius has given us the life of Socrates, but in a very | 
dry and abridged manner. 





¢ ** Socrates, cujus ingenium variosque sermones immortalitati 4 
scriptis suis Plato (radidit, literam nullam reliquit.” Cic. de Orat 
1, iii. n. 57. Sur ae Oa 













ECT. 4. fee of Socrates. THe applies at first to 
sculpture ; ; then to the study of the scrences ; his won- 
derful progress in them. His taste for moral philoso- 
phy 3 his manner of living, and sufferings from the wl 
hawunour of his wife. 


- * Socrates was béeh at Athens, in the fourth year 
- of the seventy-seventh Olympiad. His father, So- 
_ phroniscus, was a sculptor; and his mother, Phana- 
rete, a midwife. Hence we may observe, that mean- 
—~ ness of birth is no obstacle to true merit, in which 
_ alone solid glory and real nobility consist. It ap- 
_ pears from the comparisons which Socrates often used 


father’s nor mother’s profession.—” He was surprised 

that a sculptor should employ his whole attention to 
- fashion an insensible stone into the likeness of a man, 
and that a man’should take so little pains not to re- 
semble an insensible stone. ‘He would often say, 
_ that he exercised the function of a midwife with re- 
_ gard to the mind, in making it bring forth all its 
‘thoughts ; and this was indeed the peculiar talent of 
Socrates. He treated subjects in so simple, natural, 
and clear an order, that he made those with whom 
he disputed say what he wished, and find an answer 
themselves to all the questions he proposed to them. 
He at first learned his father’s trade, in which he 

made himself very expert. ‘In the time of Pausa- 
_nias, there was a Mercury and the Graces still to be 
— seen at Athens, of his workmanship ; and it is to be 
presumed, these statues would not have found a place 
among those of the greatest masters in the art, if 
they had not been thought worthy of it. 

* Crito is reported to have taken him out of his 
father’s shop, from admiration of his fine genius, and 
the opinion he entertained that it was inconsistent 
~ for a young man, capable of the greatest things, to 
continue perpetually employed upon stone with a 
chisel in his hand. He was the disciple of Arche- 
_ laus, who conceived a great affection for him. Ar- 
chelaus had been pupil to Anaxagoras, a very ccle- 
brated philosopher. His first study was physics, the 
_works of nature, and the motions of the heavens, 
stars, and planets, according to the custom of those 
times, wherein only that part of Philosophy was 
- known, and Xenophon $ assures us that he was very 
well acquainted with it. But * after having found, 
_ by his own experience, how difficult, abstruse, and 
- intricate, and at the same time of how little use that 
~ aDiog. Laert. in Socrat. p. 100. A. M. 3533. Before J. C. 471. 

» Thid. p. 110. ¢ Plat. in Theatet. p. 149, &c. 

1 Paus. ]. ix. p. 596. © Diog. p. 101. 

€ Lib. iv. Memorab. p. 710. 


g Xenoph. Memorab. 1]. i. p. 710. 
- 1 Liban. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 640. 


















b Ibid. p. 731. 


' collocavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, et coégit de vita et mo- 
_ tibus, rebusque bonis et malis querere.” Socrates was the first 
: who called down philosophy from heaven, established it in cities, 





‘introduced it into families, and bent it to inquiries concerning life 
and morals, good and evil. Cic. Tusc. Quest.1. v. n. 10. 

es ~ $¢ Socrates mihi videtur, id quod constat inter omnes, primus a 
_ tebus occultis, et ab i ipsa natura involutis, in quibus omnes ante 
eum Tis aa occupati eas avocavisse philosophiam, et ad 






‘a in his discourses, that he was neither ashamed of his | 











* ¢Socrates primus philosophiam devocavit é ccelo, et in urbibus ~ 
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kind of learning was to the peneralan of mankind 
he was the first, as Cicero remarks, who conceived 
the thought of bringing down philosophy from hea- 


yen, to place it in cities, and introduce it into pri- 


vate houses; humanizing it, if 1 may use that expres- 
sion, and rendering it more familiar, more useful in 
common life, more in the reach of man’s capa- 
city, and applying it solely to what might make them 
more rational, just, and virtuous. 
was a sort of folly to devote ‘the whole vivacity of 
his mind, and employ all his time, in inquiries merely 
curious, involved in impenetrable darkness, and ab- 
solutely incapable of contributing to the happiness of 
mankind ; 
the ordinary duties of life, and to learn what is con- 
formable, or opposite to, piety, justice, and probity 5 
in what fortitude, temperance, and wisdom consist; 


what is the end of all government, what the rules of 


it, and what qualities are necessary for commanding 
and ruling well. We shall see in the sequel the use 
he made of his study. 

It was so far from preventing him from discharging 


the duties of a good citizen, that it was the means of | 
He bore | 
arms, as did all the people of Athens; but with-more — 
He made many cam- 


making him the more observant of them. 


pure and elevated motives. 
paigns, was present in many actions, and always dis- 
tinguished himself by his valour and fortitude. He 
was seen, towards the end of his life, giving in the 
senate, of which he was a member, the most shining 
proofs of his zeal for justice, without being intimi- 
dated by the greatest present dangers. 

He had accustomed himself early to a-sober, se- 


vere, laborious life; without which, it seldom hap- — 


pens that men are capable of discharging the greatest 
part of the duties of good citizens. It is difficult to 
carry the contempt of riches and the love of poverty 
farther than he did. ™ He looked upon it asa divine 


perfection to be in want of nothing; and believed, 


that the less we are contented with, the nearer we 
approach to the divinity.—tf Seeing the pomp and 


show displayed by luxury in certain ceremonies, and — 


the infinite quantity of gold and silver employed in 
them: “ How many things there are,” said he, con- 


gratulating himself on his condition, “ that I do not 


want!” Quantis non egeo ! 


i His father left him fourscore minz, that is, about. 
eleven hundred and fifty dollars, which he lent to — 
one of his friends who had occasion for that sum. 


vitam communem adduxisse ; ut de virtutibus et vitiis, omninoque 
de bonis rebus et malis quereret ; ccelestia autem vel procul esse a 
nostra cognitione censerit, vel si maximé cognita essent, nihil ta- 
men ad bene vivendum conferre.”? Socrates seems to me, (and it 
is allowed by all,) to be the first who diverted philosophy from 
things abstruse, and involved by their very nature, to the affairs 


of common life ; 3. that it might be subservient to inquiries concern- 


ing virtue and vice, and indeed concerning good and evil wniver- 
sally: but he thought that the heavenly bodies and their motions 
were either beyond the reach of our knowledge; or, if ever so 


well known, they afforded no assistance to ‘living well. Cre. © 


Acad. Quest. 1. i. n. 15. 
t ‘Socrates in pompa, cum magna vis auri argentique ferretur ; 
‘Quam multa non desidero, inquit!? C1c. Tusc. Quest. L v 
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& He thought it— 


whilst he neglected to inform himself in- 








_ not approve this answer. 


_in the great art of reigning : 





wore dirty. and ragged clothes. | 


yey, Fas hd ‘. 


But the affairs of that frietid having taken an ill bore: 
he lost the whole, and suffered that misfortune with 


such indifference and tranquillity, that he did not so 
much as complain of it. ‘ We find in Xenophon’s 
Economics, that his whole estate amounted to no more 
than five mine, or about seventy-two dollars. The 
richest persons of Athens were among his friends, 
who could never prevail upon him to accept any 
share of their wealth. When he was in want of any 
thing, he was not ashamed to declare it: * “If 1 had 
money,” said he one day in an assembly of his friends, 

“I should buy me a cloak.” “He did not address 
himself to any body in particular, but gave that hint 
to all. His disciples contended for the honour of 


ee making him this small present;—which was being 


too slow,” -says Seneca; “ their own observation’ 
ought: to have. anticipated both the want and the de- 


se farang 2 


He generously refused the offers and presents of 


- -Archelaus, king of Macedonia, who was desirous of 
having him at his court 5 
go toa man who could | ‘give him more than it was 


adding, that he could not 


Another philosopher does 
“ Would it have been ma- 
king a prince a small return,” says Seneca, “ to un- 


in his power to return. 


deceive him in his false ideas of grandeur and mag- 


nificence; to inspire him with a contempt for riches; 
to show him the right use of them; to instruct him 
in a word, to teach him 
how to live, and how to die?” “ But,” continues 
‘Seneca, “ the true reason which prevented his going 
to the court of that prince was, that he did not think 
it consistent. for him to seek a voluntary servitude, 


whose liberty.even a free city could not tolerate.” 
Noluit ire ad voluntariam servitutem is cujus libertatem 


civitas libera ferre non potuit.! 

™ ‘The peculiar austerity of nis life did not render 
him gloomy and morose, as was common enough with 
the philosophers of those times. "In company and 


conversation he was always gay and facetious, and 


the life and soul of the entertainment. Though he 


was very poor, he piqued himself upon the neatness | 


of his person and house, and could not endure the 
ridiculous affectation of Antisthenes, who always 
He told him once, 
that through the holes in his cloak, and the rest of 
his tatters, abundance of vanity might be discerned. 
One of the most distinguishing qualities of Socra- 


tes was a tranquillity of soul, that no accident, no loss, 


no injury;#e ill treatment, could ever alter. Some 
have believed, that he was by nature hasty and pas- 


_sionate, and that the moderation, to which he had at- 


tained, was the effect of his reflections, and of the 
efforts he had made to subdue and correct himself, 
which would still add to his merit. ° Seneca tells 
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us, that if had desired his friends to aheae eS ; 


whenever they saw lim ready to fall into a passion, — 


and that he had given them that privilege over him — 


which he took himself with them. {Indecd “ the — 


best time to call in aid against a. passion which hasso — 
violent and sudden a power over us, is when we are __ 


yet ourselves, and in cool blood.” . At the first signal, 
the least hint, he either softened his tone, or was si- 
lent. Finding himself exasperated against a slave : 


“T would beat you,” says he, “if I were not angry: 


P Cederem te, nist irascerer. Having received 4 
on the ear, he contented himself with only saying, 
with a smile, 2 “ It is a misfortune not to know when 
to put on a helmet.” ; 
Without going out of his own house, he found 
enough to exercise his patience in all its extent. 
Xantippe, his wife, put it to the severest proofs, by 
her capricious, passionate, violent disposition. It 
seems that, before he took her for his compar.icn, he 
was not ignorant of her character; and he says him- 
self in Xenophon, * that he had expressly chosen her, 
from the conviction, that if he should be capable of 
bearing her insults, there would be nobody, though 
ever so difficult to endure, with whom he could not 
live. If this was the view with which he married 
her, it was certainly fully answered.—Never was wo- 
man of so violent and fantastical a spirit, and so bad a 
temper. There was no kind of abuse or 
treatment, which he had not to experience from her. 


box « 


injurious | 


- 
3 


She would sometimes be transported with such an ex- _ 


cess of rage, as to tear off his cloak in the open strcet; 
Sand even one day, after having vented all the 1e- 
proaches her fury could suggest, she emptied a pot of 
foul water Kalieint his head: at which he only laughed, 
and said, “That so much thunder. must needs pro- 
duce a shower.” 

‘ Some ancient authors write, that Socrates mar-— 
ried a second wife, named My rto, who was the grand- 
daughter of Aristides the Just, and that he suifered 
exceedingly from them both, as they were continually, 
quarrelling with each other, and never agreed, but in 
loading him with reproaches, and offering him the 
srossest insults. ‘They pretend, that during the Pe- 
loponnesian war, after the pestilence had swept off 
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a 
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; 
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great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, 


whereby, to retrieve the sooner the ruins of. the re- 
public, each citizen was permitted to have two wives 
at the same time, and that Socrates took the benefit 
of this new law. Those authors found this circum- 
stance solely upon a passage in a treatise on nobility, 
ascribed to Aristotle. But, besides that, according 
to Plutarch: himself, Panetius, a very grave wate ; 
has fully refuted this opinion; neither Plato nor Xe 


nophon, who were well acquainted with all that re- 
lated to their master, say any thing of this second 





1Senec. de Benef. 1. v. c. 6. 

0 lian. 1. iv. c. 11. & 1. ix. c. 36. 
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* ‘+ Socrates amicis audientibus: Emissem, inquit, pallium, si 
nummos haberem. _Neminem poposcit, omnes admonuit. A que 
acciperet, ambitus fuit—Post hoe quisquis properaverit, sero dat 5 
jam Socrati defuit. »” Sense. de Benef. 1. vil. c.: 24. 
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ae are alike silent in regard to the pretended 
‘ee of Athens, which permitted bigamy. We may 
in the first volume of the Memoirs of the Aca- 
emy of Belles Lettres, a dissertation of Monsieur 
Hardouin’s upon this subject; wherein he demon- 
trates, that the second marriage of Socrates, and the 
ecree respecting bigamy, are supposititious stories. 


Of the Demon, 


Socrales. 


CPA. or familiar Spirit, of 


Our knowledge of Socrates would be defective, if 
e knew nothing of the Genius which, he pretended,- 
assisted him with its counsel and protection in the 
reatest part of his actions. It is not agreed amongst 
thors what this Genius was, commonly called, The 
Demon of Socrates, from the Greek word Seddidoenis§ 
vhich signifies something of a divine nature, con- 
‘eived as a secret voice, a sign, or such an inspiration 
as diviners are supposed to have had: this Genius 
ways dissuaded him from the execution of his de- 
ns when they would have been prejudicial to him, 
t never impelled him to undertake any action: " Esse 
imum “quoddam, quod Socrates demonium appellat, 
Cu! semper ipse paruerit, nunguam wmpellenti, sepe revo- 
wt. * Plutarch, in his treatise entitled, Of the 
nius of Socrates, relates the different continents of 
he ancients concerning the ‘existence and nature of 
his Genius. I shall confine myself to that which 
seems the most natural and reasonable of them all, 
though he does not lay much stress upon it. 
We know that the Divinity alone has a clear and 
erring knowledge of fufurity; that man cannot 
netrate into its darkness but by uncertain and con- 
fused conjectures; that those who succeed best in 
vat research, are such as, by a more exact and studied 
omparison of the different causes capable of influ- 
ncing future events, discern, with greater force and 
erspicuity, what will be the result and issue of the 
conflict of those different causes in conducing to the 
-eess or miscarriage of an effect or enterprise. 
‘This foresight and ‘discernment. has something of 
diwine in it, exalts us above the rest of mankind, ap- 
proximates us to the Divinity, and makes us partici- 
ate, in some measure, in his counsels and designs, 
by giving us an insight and foreknowledge, to a cer- 
in degree, of what he has ordained concerning the 
future. Socrates had a just and piercing judgment, 
ined with the most exquisite prudence. He might 
call this judgment and prudence Aaudwor, something 
divine, using indeed a kind of equivocal expression, 
ithout attributing to himself, however, the merit 
to his wisdom in forming conjectures with re- 
to the future. The Abbé Fraguier comes very 
€ie: de Divine. ien. Ae «Page 580. 


l'om. iv. p. 368. *Plat. in Theag. p. 128. 
lemorab. I. i. P- 206 bPlat. in Alcib. p. 150. 





_us upon this subject, in the ’ Memoirs of the Academy, . 

















“near PRG same. opinion in - thie: dissertation he has left 


of Belles Lettres. 
2 The effect, or rather function, of ‘hie Genius. was 


to stop and prevent his acting, without ever inducing | 


him to act. He received also the same impulse, 
when his friends were going to engage in any un— 
lucky affair which they ‘communicated to him; and. 
several instances are related, wherein they found - 
themselves under much inconvenjence from not having — 
believed him. Now, what other signification can be | 
given to this, than that it implies, under mysterious _ 
terms, a mind, which, by its own lights, and a know- — 
ledge of mankind, has attained a sort of insight into — 
futurity % 2 And if Socrates had not intended to lessen 
in his own person the merit of an unerring judgment, — 

by attributing it to a kind of instinct; if at bottom he. ~ 


had desired any thing to be understaa. besides the — s a p 


general aid of the divine wisdom, which speaks in 
every man by the voice of reason; would he have — 


escaped, says Xenophon, * the imputation of arro- _ ee 


gance and falsehood ? 

> God has always prevented me from speaking to” 
you, says he to Alcibiades, whilst’ the tenderness of 
your age would have rendered my discourses of no- 
utility to you. But I conceive | may now enter into = 
a dispute with you, as an ambitious young man, for 
whom the laws open a way to the dignities of the re- 
public. Js it not visible here, that prudence pre-— 
vented Socrates from conversing seriously with Alci- 


biades at a time when grave and serious conversalion —_ 


would have given him a disgust, which he might per-_ 
haps never have got the better of ? ° And when, in 
the dialogue upon the Republic, Socrates ascribes his’ 
avoiding “public business to inspiration from above, — 





does he mean any thing more than what he says in ~ — es 


his Apology, that a just and good man, who, ina cor- 


rupt state, intermeddles with the government, is not— 
long without perishing? 
appear before the judges that were to condemn him, 


that divine voice does not make itself heard to pre 


vent him, as it was accustomed to do upon dangerous 
occasions, the reason is, that he did not deem it a 
misfortune for him to die, especially at his age, and 
in his circumstances. 
prognostication had been long before, with 
io the unfortunate expedition of Sicily. 
it to his Deemon, and declared it to be the inspiration _ 
of that spirit. A wise man, who sees an affair ill 
concerted, and conducted with precipitation, may 
easily prophecy the event of it, mathous the aid of a_ 
dzemon’s inspiration. ; 
It must be allowed, however, that the notion which 
gives to men genii ‘and angels to direct and guard 
them, was not unknown even to the Pagans. °® Plu- 
tarch cites some verses of Menander, in which that 
poet expressly says, That every man at his birth 
has a good Genius given him, which attends him 


«Lib. vi. de Rep. p. 496. Apolog. Soc. p. 31, 32. 
4Apolog. Soc. p. 40. 
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If, “ when he was going to 
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Every body knows what his — 


He attributed — = 





the Damon of Socrates, which has been so differently 


ing to the rules of prudence, and with the aid of a 
long experience supported by wise reflections, made 


_ he was either consulted, or deliberated himself. 
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him very much in the mind of the Athenians, and 
_ fond, and which they endeavoured to acquire by se- 


- many of the citizens upon him. 
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during the whole course of his life as a guide and 


director. 
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It may be believed, with probability enough, that 


spoken of as to make it a question whether it was 
a good or bad angel, was no more than the force 
and rectitude of his judgment, which, acting accord- 


him foresee the events of those things, upon which 


1 conceive, at the same time, that he was not sorry 
the people should believe him inspired; or that his 
acquaintance with futurity was the effect of a divinity, 
whatsoever that might be. That opinion might exalt 


give him an authority, of which it is well known that 
the greatest * persons of the Pagan world were very 


cret communications, and pretended conferences, with 
some divinity; but it likewise drew the jealousy of 
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SECT. JH. Socrates declared the wisest of mankind 


by the Oracle of Delphi. 


-f Tris declaration of the oracle, so advantageous in 


_ appearance for Socrates, did not a little contribute to 


excite envy, and stir up enemies against him; as he 
tells us himself in his Apology, wherein he relates 


~ the occasion, and true meaning of that oracle. 


Cherephon, a zealous disciple of Socrates, happen- 
ing to-be at Delphi, demanded of the oracle, whether 


‘there was a wiser man than Socrates in the world ? 


The priestess replied, there was none. This answer 


‘puzzled Socrates extremely,.and he could scarce com- 


prehend the meaning of it. For, on the one side, he 
well knew, says he of himself, that there was no 
wisdom in him, neither little nor great; and on the 
other, he could not suspect the oracle of falsehood, 
the divinity being incapable of telling a lie. He 
therefore considered it attentively, and took great 
pains to penetrate the meaning of it. At first, he 
applied himself to a powerful citizen, a statesman, 
and a great politician, who passed for one of the 
wisest men of the city, and who was himself still more 
convinced of his own merit than others. He found 
by his conversation that he knew nothing, and insi- 
nuated as much to him in terms sufficiently intelli- 





‘Plat. in Apolog. p. 21, 22. 

€In Apol. Socrat, p. 641. hPlut. an seni sit ger. resp. p. 796. 

* Lycurgus and Solon had recourse to the authority of oracles 
to advance their credit. Zaleucus pretended, that his Jaws had 
been dictated to him by Minerva. Numa Pompilius boasted his 
conferences with the goddess Egeria. The first Scipio Africanus 
made the people believe that the gods gave him secret counsels. 
Even Sertorius’s hind had something divine in it. 
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gible; which made him extremely ocious to that | 
citizen, and all who were present. He did the same. 
by several others of the same profession, and all the 
fruit of his inquiry was, to draw upon himself a greater 
number of enemies. From the statesmen he addressed 
himself to the poets, whom he found still more full of 
self-esteem, but really more void of knowledge and wis- 
dom. He pursued his inquiries to the artisans, and 
could not meet with one, who, because he succeeded 
in his own art, did not believe himself very capable, 
and fully informed in all other points of the greatest _ 
consequence ; which presumption was the almost uni- 
versal failing of the Athenians. As they had naturally 
abundance of wit, they pretended to know every 
thing, and believed themselves capable of pronoun- 
cing upon all matters. His inquirles amongst strangers 
were not more successful. 

Socrates afterwards entering into and comparing 
himself with all those he had questioned, { discovered, 
that the difference between him and them was, that 
they all believed they knew what they did not know, 
and that, for his part, he sincerely avowed his igno- 
rance. From thence he concluded, that Gop alone 
is truly wise, and that the true meaning of bis oracle 
was to signify, that all human wisdom was no great 
matter, or, to speak more properly, was nothing at all. 
And as to the oracle’s naming me, it no doubt did so, 
says he, by way of setting me up for an example, as if it 
intended to declare to all men, The wisest amongst _ 
you is he, who knows, like Socrates, that there is no 
real wisdom in himself. 


SECT. IV. © Socrates devotes himself entirely to the 
instruction .of the youth of Athens. Affection of his 
disciples for him. The adnurable principles wtih 
which he inspires them, both with respect to government 
and religion. 


Arter having related some particularities in the ~ 
life of Socrates, it is time to proceed to that in which 
his character principally and peculiarly consisted ; I 
mean, the pains he took to instruct mankind, and 
particularly to form the youth of Athens. 

& He seemed, says Libanius, the common father of 
the republic, so attentive was he to the happiness and 
advantage of all his countrymen. But as it is very 
dificult to correct the aged, and to make people 
change principles, who revere the errors in which 
they have grown grey, he devoted his labours princi- 
pally to the instruction of youth, in order to sow the 
seeds of virtue in a soil more fit to produce the fruits 
of it. 

» He had no open school, like the rest of the philo- 





+ *¢ Socrates in omnibus feré sermonibus sic disputat, ut nihil 
affirmet ipse, refellat alios: nihil se scire dicat, nisi id ipsum, c6- — 
que proestare coeteris qué, illi, que nesciant, scire se putent; ipse — 
se nihil scire id unum sciat, ob eamque rem se arbitrari ab Apolline 
omnium sapientissimum esse dictum, quod heee esset una omnig 
sapientia, non arbitrari se scire quod nesciat.” Cac. Acad. Quest, — 
l,i. mn. 15, 16. z 





















ers, nor set times i] his fessoust 
enches prepared, nor ever mounted a professor’s 
hair. He was the philosopher of all times and 
asons. He taught in-all places, and upon all occa- 
i835 in walking, conversation, at meals, in the 
iy and in the midst of the camp, in the public 
emblies of the senate or people, in prison itself; 
1d when he drank the poison, he philosophized, 
ys Plutarch, and instructed’ mankind. And from 
ience the same judicious author takes occasion to 
establish a great principle on the subject of govern- 
ment, which * Seneca before had placed in its full 
ight. To be a public man, says he, it is not neces- 
sary to be actually in oflice, to wear the robe of judge 
or magistrate, and to sit in the highest tribunals for 
the administration of justice, Many do this, who, 
though honoured with the fine names of orators, pre- 
tors, mand senators, if they want the merit of those 
characters, ought to be regarded as private persons, 
and often deserve to be Gonfonnded with the lowest 
“and vilest of the populace. But whoever knows how 
to give wise counsel to those who consult him, to 
“animate the citizens to virtue, and to inspire them 
with sentiments of probity, equity, generosity, and 
love of country; such a man, says Plutarch, is the 
‘true magistrate and ruler, in whatsoever condition or 
place he be. 

~ Such was Socrates. The services he did the state, 
by the instructions he gave to the youth, and the 
disciples he formed, are inexpressibly great. Never 
had master a greater number, nor more illustrious. 
Hal Plato been the only one, he would be worth a 
multitude. ‘Upon the point of death he blessed and 
thanked Gop for three things; that he had endowed 
him with a rational soul, that he was born a Greek, 
and not a Barbarian, and that he had placed his birth 
in the life-time of Socrates. Xenophon * had the 
same advantage. It is said, that one day Socrates 
“met him in the street, and stopping him with his 
staff, asked him whether he knew where provisions 
were sold? It was not difficult to answer this question. 
But Socrates then demanding in what piace men 
learned virtue, and seeing that this second question 
put him to a stand: “If you desire to know it,” con- 
dined the philosopher, “ follow me, and you shall be 
informed.” Which he did immediately, and was 
afterwards the first who collected and published his 
master’s discourses. 


*3Plut. in Mario, p. 433, 
__-!Piut. de curios. p. 516. mP]ut. in Peric. p. 168. 
_ "Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. 1. vi. c. 10. © #lian. |. ili. c. 28. 

* «© Habet ubi se etiam in privato laté explicet magnus animus— 
ta delituerit (vir ille) ut ubicunque otium suum absconderit, pro- 
desse velit et singulis et universis, ingenio, voce, consilio. Nec 
“enim is solus reip. prodest, qui candidatos extrahit, et tuetur reos, 
‘ de pace belloque censet, sed qui juventutem exhortatur, qui in 
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anta bonorum preeceptorum inopia virtute instruit animos, qui ad 
suniam luxuriamque cursu ruentes prensat ac retrahit, et, si nihil 
Eliad, certé_moratur, in privato publicum negotium agit. An ille 
s preestat, qui inter peregrinos et cives, aut urbanus pretor 
untibus adsessoris verba pronunciat quam qui docet, quid sit 
ja, quid pietas, quid patientia, quid fortitudo, quid mortis 
temptus, quid deorum intellectus, quam gratuitum bonum sit 
ee ane rat great mind will display itpelt even in private. 


He had no i 











' Aristippus, upon a conversation with Ischoma 
chus, in which he had introduced some strokes 0: 
Socrates’s doctrine, conceived so ardent a passion to 
become his disciple, that he grew lean and wan in 


consequence of it, till he could go to the fountain, 
head, and imbibe his fill of a philosophy, that taught 


the knowledge of evil, and its cure. 


What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, explains — 
still better how high the eagerness of Socrates’s dis 


ciples ran, to receive the benefit of his instructions. 


™ There was at that time an open war between Athens- 


and Megara, which was carried on with so much ani- 
mosity, that the Athenians obliged their generals to 
take an oath to lay waste the territory of Megara 


twice a-year, and prohibited the Megarians to set foot. 
-in Attica upon pain of death. 


This decree could not 
extinguish nor suspend the zeal of Euclid.” 
his city in the evening in the disguise of a woman, 
with a veil upon his head, and came to the house of 
Socrates in the night, Whidredhe continued till the 


approach of day, when he returned in the same man- 


ner as he came. 


The ardour of the young Athenians to follow en ; 


was incredible. They left father and mother, and 
renounced all parties of pleasure, to attach themselves 
to him, and to hear his discourses. 
of this by the example of Alcibiades, the most ardent 
and fiery of all the Athenians. The philosopher, 
however, never spared him, and was always ¢areful 
to calm the sallies of his passions, and to rebuke his 
pride, which was his great disease. I] have before 
related some instances of this temper of his. ° One 
day, when Alcibiades was boasting of his wealth, and 
the great estates in his possession, (for this it is which 
generally puffs up the pride of* young people of qua- 
lity,) he carried him to a geographical map, and asked 
him to find Attica. Jt was so small it could scarcely 
be discerned upon that draught; be found it, how- 
ever, though with some difficulty: but upon being 
desired to point out his own estate there, “It is too 
small,” says he, “to be distinguished in so little a 
space.” “See then,” replied Socrates, “ what couse 
quence you attach to an imperceptible spot of land.” 

This reasoning might have been urged mueh further 
still. For what was Attica compared to all Greece, 
Greece to Europe, Europe to the whole world, and 
the world itself to the vast. expanse of infinite orbs 
which surround it?) What an insect, what a nothing, 





He who possesses it would live in such retirement, aan while his 
own ease was provided for, he might indulge his desire of being 
useful to men, both individually and collectively, by his talents, 

his discourses, and his counsels. For neither is he alone profitable 
to the commonwealth, who presides at elections, stands advocate 
for the accused, and deliberates concerning peace and war: but he, 
who admonishes the youth ; who, in so great a want of good precep- 
tors, informs their minds to virtue; who arrests and reclaims, or, if 
not hing more, at least retards, those who are. hurried headlong by 
the passions of avarice and luxury ;—this man fills a public office, 
though in private. Does he most excel, who, among foreigners 
and denizens, or as city pretor, administers the oath to applicants; 
or he, who teaches what justice, piety, patience, fortitude, con- 
tempt of death, and the knowledge of the gods are, and how gra- 
tuitous a good is consciousness? SEwnec. de tranquil. anim. ¢. tit 
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1s ‘the most powerful prince of the cath in the mix ‘dst 
of this abyss of bodies and immense spaces, and what 
a portion of it does he occupy ! 
~The young people of Athens, dazzled with the 
glory of Themistocles, Cimon and Pericles, and full 
of a wild ambition, after having received ‘fou! sbiae 
time the lessons of the sophisis, who promised to 
make them very great politicians, conceived them- 
and aspired at the 
highest, aplonmcies » One “of these, named Glau- 
C0, had taken’ it so strongly into his head to enter 
upon the administration of public affairs, though not 
yet twenty years old, that none of his family or friends 
-were able to divert him from a design so little suited 
to hisage and capacity. Socrates, who had an affec- 
tion for him on account of Plato his brother, was the 
only person that could prevail upon him to change 
his resolution. 

Meeting him one day, he accosted him with so 
much address and dexterity, that he engaged him to 
give hima hearing; which was already a great point 
“You are desirous, then, of governing the 
republic! ” said he to him. “ True,” replied Glauco. 

* You cannot have a more noble design,” answered 
‘Socrates: “ for if you succeed, you will have it in 
_ your power to serve your friends effectually, to 
aggrandize your family, and to extend the confines of 
your country. You will make yourself known, not 
only to Athens, butthroughout all Greece: and per- 
haps your renown, like ‘that of Themistocles, may 
spread abroad amongst the barbarous nations. In 
short, wherever you are, you will attract the respect 
and adfaliation éf the whole world.” 

So smooth and insinuating a prelude was extremely 
_ pleasing to the young man, who was attacked on his 
blind side. He staid willingly, without. requiring to 
be ‘pressed so to do, and the conversation continued. 
‘Since you desire to be esteemed and honoured, no 
doubt your. view is to be useful to the public? eee 
“Certainly.” “Tellme then, | beg you, in the name 
of the gods, what is the first service you propose to 
render the state?” As Glauco seemed oe a loss, 4 
meditated upon what he should answer: “T presume,” 
continues «Socrates, “ it e to enrich it, that is to say, 
2 augment its revenues.” “ Exactly so.” ‘ You are 

vell versed then undoubtedly in the revenues of the 


: aite. and know perfectly to what they may amount? 


You have not failed to make them your particular 
study, in order that, if a fund should happen to fail on 
a sudden by any unforeseen accident, you might be 
able to supply the deficiency by another?” “I pro- 
test,” pees Glauco, “that never entered into my 
thouzhts.” “At least you will tell me to what the 
expenses of the republic amount; for you must know 
the importance of retrenching such as are superflu- 
ous?” “JT own lam aslittle informed in this point as 
the other.” “ You must therefore defer your design 
of enriching the state till another time ; for it is im-, 
possible you should do it, whilst you are "unacquainted 
with its revenues an’ expenses.” 


: P Xenopb Memorab. |. i. p. 772—774. 
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“ But,”-said Glauco, “ fiers is ‘still aerotliess me 
y.u have not mentioned.. A state may sae 
enriched by the ruin of its enemies.” “ You are in. 
the right,” replied Socrates. “ But.that depends upor 
its being the strongest; otherwise it incurs danger of 
losing what it has. . For. which reason, he who. talks 
of engaging ina war, ought to know. the forces on 
both sides; that if he finds: his own party strongest,’ 
he may boldly advise the war, and if weakest, diss 
suade it. Now, do you know. the strength of our 
republic, and that of our enemies, by sea and land? 
Have you a statement of them in writing? Be so 
kind as to let me see it.” “I have it not a presen nt,” 
said Glauco. “1 see, then,” said Socrates, “ that 
we shall not soon enter into a war, ifyou are charged « 
with the government ;. for you have abundance Hof: 
inquiries to make, and much pains to go through, be- 
fore you will resolve upon it.” 

He ran over in this manner several other articles 
of no less importance, with which Glauco appeared :- 
equally unacquainted ; till he brought him to wonfees . 
how ridiculous : those people were, who have the: 
rashness to intrude themselves into the administration -—- 
of affairs, without any other preparation for the service | 
of the public than that of a high esteem for themselves, 
and an immoderate ambition of rising to the first 
places and dignities. “ Have a care, dear Glauco,” 
said he to him, “lest a too warm desire of hononts. : 
should deceive you into pursuits that may cover you — 
with shame, by setting your incapacity and slender — 
abilities in full light.” + 

Glauco improved from the wise admonitions ofS 
Socrates, and took time to inform himself in private. : 
before he ventured to appear in public. This is a” 
lesson for all ages, and may be very useful to eas 4 
in-all stations and conditions of life. aa 

4 Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early 
upon public employments; but, first, to take pains — 
to improve their minds by the knowledge necessary 
to their success in them. "“ A man must be very 











simple,” said he, “to believe that the mechanic arts are’ 
to be acquired without the help of proper masters,and — 


that the knowledgerequisite in governing statesswhich. 
is the highest degree of human prudence; demands. 
no previous labour and application.” His great care > 
in regard to those whoaspired to public employ ments, 
was to form their manners upon the solid principles: | 
of probity and justice ; and especially to inspire them 
with a sincere love of their country, with the most — 
ardent passion for the public good, and a high idea of 
the power and goodness of the gods; because without _ 
these qualities, all other abilities serve only to render 
men more wicked, and more capable of doing evil.’ 
Xenophon has transmitted to us a conversation of . 
Socrates with Euthydemus, upon Providence, whick — 
is one of the finest passages to be found in the wr ag 
of the ancients. ~ ae 
“ Did you never reflect within yourself,” says Se 
crates to Euthydemus, “ how much caré the gods hav 
taken to bestow upon man all that is necessary 


4 Xenoph.' Memorab. 1. v. p- 800. a8 tbe pia 
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” continued Socrates, “how necessary light i is, and 

w precious that gift of the gods ought to appear to 

» “ Without it,” added Euthydemus, “we should 

‘be like the blind, and all nature as if it were dead: 

but because we fave occasion for intervals of relaxa- 

ion, they have also given us the night for our repose.” 

_ “You are in the right; and for this we ought to ren- 

_ der them continual praise and thanksgiving. They 
have ordained that the sun, that bright and luminous 
tar, should preside over the day to distinguish its 
different parts, and that its light should serve, not 

_ only to discover the wonders of nature, but to dis- 

"pense over every part life and heat ; and at the same 

_ time they have commanded the moon and sstars to 

illuminate the night, which of itself is dark and ob- 

-scure. Isthere any thing more worthy of admiration 

4 than this variety and vicissitude of day and night, of 

__ light and darkness, of labour and _ rest ;—and all this 

- for the convenience and good of man?” Socrates 

3 enumerates, in like manner, the infinite advantages 

we receive from fire and water for the necessaries-of 

life; and continuing to observe upon the wonderful 

_ attention of Providence in all that regards us: “ What 

_ say you,” pursued he, “upon the sun’s return after 

- winter to revisit us; and that as the fruits of one 

_ season wither and decay, he ripens new ones to suc- 

ceed them? that, having rendered man this service, 

he retires, lest he should incommode him by excess 
ee - of heat ; and then after having receded to a certain 

- point, which be could not pass without putting us in 
_ danger of perishing with cold, that he returns in the 

same track to resume his place i in those parts of the 
_ heavens where his presence is most beneficial to us ? 
_ And because we could neither support the cold nor 
beat, if we were to pass in an instant from the one to 
the other, are you not struck with admiration, that 
this luminary approaches and removes so slowly, that 
the two extremes arrive by almost insensible degrees? 

* 1s it possible not to discover, in ‘this disposition of 

the seasons of the year, a Providence and goodness 

attentive not only to our necessities, but even to our 
delights and enjoyments ?’ ” 

_ “All these things,” said Euthydemus, “make me 
_ doubt whether the gods have any other employment 
than to shower down their gifts and benefits upon 
Daijnd. There is one point, however, that puts me 
to a stand, which is, that the brute animals partake 

| Fok all these blessings as well as ourselves.” “ Yes,” 

ae Socrates: “ but do you not obeerye that all 
these animals subsist only for man’s service? The 
strongest and most vigorous of them he subjects at his 
will; he makes them tame and gentle, and employs 

“them with great advantage in war, tillage, and the 

other occasions of life.” ; 

“What if we consider man in himself?” Here 
crates examines the diversity of the scenes, by the 
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aid of which man enjoys all that is best and most 
excellent in nature; 
therefore of his reason, which exalt him infinitely 
above all other animals; the wonderful gift of speech, 
by means of which we communicate our thoughts 
reciprocally, publish our laws, and govern states. — 
“From all this,” says Socrates, “it is easy to dis- 
cern that there are gods, and that they have man in 
their particular care, though hecannot discover them 
by his senses. 


havoc before our eyes? Our soul itself, which is so 


intimately connected with us, which moves and ac-— 
tuates us, is it visible? Can we behold it ?—It is the — 
same with regard to the gods, of whom none are 
visible in the distribution of their favours. This 


Great-Gop himself,” (these words are remarkable, 
and demonstrate that Socrates acknowledged one 


supreme Gop, the Author of all being, and superior — oe 


to all others, who were only the ministers of his will,) 
“this Great Gop, who has formed the universe, and 
supports the stupendous work, whose every part is 
finished with the utmost goodness and harmony; 
who preserves them. perpetually in immortal vigour, 


| and causes them to obey him with a never-failing 
punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed by our — 
imagination;—this Gop makes himself sufficiently 


the vivacity of his mind, and — 





Do we perceive the thunder whilst _ 7e 
it crushes every thing which opposes it? Do we dis- ~_ 
tinguish the winds whilst they make such dreadful _ 




















visible in the endless wonders of which he is the ae 


author, but continues always. invisible in himself. 


Let us not then refuse to believe even what we do 


not see; and let us supply the defects of our corporeal 
eyes, by using those of the soul: but especially let us 
learn to render the just homage of respect and vene- 


ration to the Divinity, whose will it seems to be, that ss 


we should have-no other perception of him than by 
his benefits vouchsafed to us. 


only please him in doing his will.” 

® In this manner Socrates instructed youth; these 
are the principles and sentiments with hich he 
inspired them: on the one side, a perfect submission 


to the laws and magistrates, in which he made justice | 


consist ; on the other, a profound regard for the Divini- 
ty, which constitutes religion. In things surpassing our 


understanding, he advises us to consult the gods; and — a 
as they impart themselves only to those that please | 


them, he recommends above all things to make them 
propitious by a prudent and regular conduct. {The 
gods are free,” says he, “and it depends upon them 
either to eee what we ask, or to give us directly the 
reverse.” He cites an excellent prayer from a poet, 
whose name has not come down to us : 
give us, we beseech thee those good things of which 
we stand in need, whether we crave them or not ; and 
remove from us all those which may be burtful io us, 
even though we implore them of thee.” The vulgar 
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Now this adoration, — 
this homage, consists in pleasing him, and we can 


“ Great Gop, 
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imagined, that there are things which the sods. oe 
serve, and cthers of which they take no notice: but 
Socrates taught, that the gods observe all our actions 
and words; that they penetrate into our most secret 
thoughts; are present in all our deliberations; and 
inspire us in all our actions. 


SECT. V. Socrates applies hamself to discredit the 
-sophists ¢ in the opinion of the young Athenians. What 
as me be understood of the tronical character ascribed 
to him. 


Socrates found it necessary to guard the young 
people against a bad taste which had prevailed for 
some time in Greece. A sect of assuming men 
arose, who, ranking themselves as the first sages of 
Greece, were in their conduct entirely the reverse. 
For, instead of being infinitely remote from all ava- 
rice and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and 
the others, who made the study of wisdom their prin- 
cipal occupation, these men were ambitious and co- 
vetous, entered into the intrigues and affairs of the 
world, and made a trade of their pretended know- 
‘ They called themselves * Sophists. They 
wandered from city to city, and caused themselves 
to be cried up as oracles, and walked about attended 
by crowds of their disciples, who, through a kind of 


enchantment, abandoned the embraces of their pa- 


rents to follow these proud teachers, whom they paid 
a great price for their instruction. ‘There was no- 
thing these masters did not profess :—theology, phy- 
sics, ethics, arithmetic, astronomy, grammar, music, 
poetry, rhetoric, and history. They knew every 
thing, and could teach every thing. Their greatest 
supposed skill lay in philosophy and eloquence. Most 
of them, like Gorgias, valued themselves upon giving 
immediate answers to all questions that could be pro- 
posed to them. ‘Their young disciples acquired no- 
thing from their precepts, but a silly esteem for them- 
selves, and an universal contempt for every body 
else; so that not a scholar quitted these schools, but 
was more impertinent than when he first entered 


_ them. 


It was necessary to discredit the false eloquence 
and bad Jogic of these proud teachers in the opinion 
of the young Athenians. To attack them openly, and 
dispute with them in a direct manner, by a con- 
nected discourse, was what Socrates could well have 
done; for he possessed, in a supreme degree, the 
BePlatin Apalog.\ps19, 20: Jan aw 4044p saat aadiin. 

* “+ Sic enim appellantur hi qui ostentationis aut queestiis causa 


, philosophantur.”” So those are called who act the philosopher for 


the sake of show or gain.. Cre. in Lucul. n. 129. 

+ “Socrates in ironia dissimulantidque longé omnibus Jepore 
atque humanitate prestitit.”” Socrates in irony and dissimulation, 
far excelled all others by his wit and his gentleness. Cuic. 1. ii. 
de Oral. n. 270. 

/ %* Zopyrus ee anes esse Socratem dixit et 
bardum.” Crc. de Fat. n. 

|| “* Socrates de se ipse aatichonn’ in disputatione, plus tribuebat 
fis, quos volebat refellere. Ita cum aliud diceret’ atque sentiret, 
libenter uti solitus est illa dissimulatione quam Greci eipwyeiay vo- 


cant.’? Socrates keeping himself in the back-ground in a discus- 


| thing to the purpose. 








talents of afpeition an reasoning : : but this was hak 


the way to succeed against. great haranguers, whose 
sole aim was to dazzle their auditors with'a vain gl.t~ 
ter and rapid flow of words. He therefore took ane: 

ther course, and f employing the artifices and ad- 


dress of irony, which he knew how to apply with 


wonderful art and delicacy, he chose to conceal, 
under ‘the appearance of simplicity and the affecta- 
tion of i ignorance, all the beauty and great’ force of 
his genius. Nature, which had given him so fine a 
soul, seemed to have formed his outside expressly 
for supporting the ironic character. He was very 
ugly, and, besides that, { had: something very “ dull 
and stupid i in his physiognomy.” The whole air of 
his person, which had nothing but what was very” 
common and very poor in it, perfectly ee 
with that of his countenance. 

When || he happened to fall into the company of 
some one of these sophists, he proposed his doubts 
with a diffident and modest air, asked simple’ ques- 


| tions in a plain manner, and, as if he had been in- 


capable of expressing himself otherwise, made use of 
trivial comparisons, and allusions’ taken from: the 
meanest employments. ‘The sophist heard him with 
a scornful attention, and, instead of giving him a 
precise answer, had recourse to his common-place 
phrases, and talked a great deal without’ saying any 
Socrates, after having praised 
(in order not to enrage) his adversary, entreated him 
to adapt himself to his weakness, and to descend so 
low as him, by satisfying his questions’ in a few 
words; because neither his wit nor memory were 
capable of comprehending or retaining so many fine 
and exalted notions, and all his knowledge was con 
fined to question and answer. 

This passed in a numerous assembly, and the 
teacher could not recede. When Socrates had once 
got him out of his intrenchment, by obliging him to 
answer his questions succinctly, he carried him on 
from one to another, to the most absurd consequences ; 
and after having reduced him either to contradict 
himself or be silent, he complained that the learned 
man would not vouchsafe to instruct him. The young 
people, however, perceived the incapacity of their 
master, and changed their admiration for him into 
contempt. Thus the name of Sophist became sgn 
and ridiculous. 

It is easy to judge, that men of the chat i 
the sophists, of which I have now spoken, who-were 
in high credit with the great, who lorded it amongst 
sion, threw the more weight upon those whom he wished to refute. 
Thus, as he spoke differently from what he thought, it was his 
habit to make free use of that dissimulation which the Greeks call 
trony. Circ. Acad. Quest. l. iv. n. 15. 

** Sed et illum quem nominavi (Gorgiam) et ceeteros sophistas, ut 
é Platone intelligi potest lusos videmus 4 Socrate. Is enim per- 
contando atque interrogando elicere solebat eorum opiniones. qué 
buscum disserebat, utad ea, que ii respondissent, si quid videre- ~ 
tur, diceret.” We see that Gorgias and other sophists, as may 
be understood from Plato, were played upon by Socrates. For it 7 

was his custom, by inquiring and questioning, to draw out ‘the opi- 
nions of those he disputed with, that he might speak directly to 


those oat which they had answered, if he: should see ft. ae 4 
de Pintd. |, ii. n. 2, 4 
: ae 











he youth of Athens, and had been long celebrated 
or their wit and learning, could not be attacked 
vith impunity ; and the rather, because they had 
| assailed in the two most sensible points, their 
e and their interest." Socrates, for having en- 
eavoured to unmask their vices and discredit their 
é alse eloquence, experienced from these men, who 
were equally corrupt and haughty, all that could be 
ared or expected, from the most malignant envy, 
and the most envenomed hatred; to which it is now 


> 


_time to proceed. 








3 ‘SECT. VI. Socrates is accused of holding bad opr- 
‘nions in regard to the gods, and of corrupting the 
~ Athenian youth. He defends himself without fear or 

art. He is condemned to die. 


__* Socrates was accused a little before the first year 
of the 95th Olympiad, soon after the expulsion of 

‘the thirty tyrants from Athens, in the sixty-ninth 
year of his age; but the prosecution had been pro- 
jected long before. The oracle of Delphi, which 
had declared him the wisest of mankind ; the con- 

tempt into which he had brought the doctrine and 
morals of the sophists of his time, who were then in 
“high reputation ; the liberty with which he attacked 
vice ; the singular attachment of his disciples to his 
person and maxims, had all concurred in alienating 
people against him, and had drawn abundance of 
envy upon him. 

_ * His enemies having sworn his destruction, and 
perceiving the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the 
way for it at a distance, and at first attacked him in 
the dark, and by obscure and secret methods. It is 

said, that, in order to sound the people’ s disposition 

towards Socrates, and to try whether it would ever 
be safe to cite him before the judges, they engaged 
Aristophanes to bring him upon the stage in a co- 
medy, wherein the first seeds of the accusation me- 
ditated against him were sown. 
whether Aristophanes was suborned by Anytus and 
the rest of Socrates’s enemies to compose that satiri- 
cal piece against him. It is very likely that Socra- 
tes’s declared contempt for all comedies in general, 
and for those of Aristophanes in particular, whilst he 
professed an extraordinary esteem for the tragedies 
of Euripides, might be the poet’s true motive for ta- 
king his revenge of the philosopher. However it 
were, Aristophanes, to the disgrace of poetry, lent 
his pen to the malice of Socrates’s enemies or his own 
esentment, and employed his whole genius and ca- 
pacity to depreciate the best and most excellent man 
et ever the Pagan world produced. 

He composed a piece called The Clouds, wherein 
ne introduces the philosopher perched in a basket, 
and hoisted up amidst the air and clouds, from 
whence he delivers maxims, or rather the most ridi- 
_culous subtleties. A very aged debtor, who desires 
— ® Plat. in Apolog. p. 23. 

a, * Elian. 1. ii, c. 3. Plat in Apolog. Socrat. p. 19. 
















It is not certain: 
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to escape the close pursuit of his creditors, comes 


to him to be taught the art of tricking them at law; 
to prove by unanswerable reasons that he owes them 
nothing ; and, in a word, of a very bad, to make a 
very good cause. 
any improvement from the sublime lessons of his new 
master, he brings his son to him in his stead. This 


young man very soon after quits this learned school + 


so well instructed, that at their first meeting he beats 
his father, and proves to him, by subtle but invinci- — 
ble arguments, that he has reason for treating him in 
that manner. In every scene where Socrates ap 
pears, the poet makes him utter a thousand imperté 
nencies, and as many impieties against the gods, and 
in particular against Jupiter. He makes him talk 
like a man of the greatest vanity and highest opinion 
of himself, with an equal contempt for all others, 
who, out of 4 criminal curiosity, is desirous of pene- 
trating into what passes in the heavens, and of diving 
into the abysses of the earth; who boasts of having 
always the means of making injustice triumph ; and 
who is not contented with keeping those secrets for 
his own use, but teaches them to others, and thereby 
corrupts youth. All this is supported by a refined 
raillery and wit, that could not fail of highly pleasing 
a people of so quick and delicate a taste as the Athe- 
nians, who were, besides, naturally jealous of all 
transcendent, merit. ‘They were so much charmed 
with it, that without waiting the conclusion of the re- 
presentation, they ordered the name of Aristophanes 
to be set down above all his competitors. 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to 
be brought upon the stage, went that day to the thea- 
tre to see the comedy, contrary to his custom; for it 
was not common for him to go to those assemblies, 
unless when some new tragedy of Euripides was to be 
performed, who was his intimate friend, and whose 
pieces he esteemed on account of the solid principles 
of morality he took care to intersperse in them. ~ J 
has, however, been observed, that he once had no 
patience to wait the conclusion of one of them 
wherein the actor had advanced a dangerous maxim 
but went out immediately, without considering the 
injury which his withdrawing might do to his friend’s 
reputation. He never went to comedies, unless ~ 
when Alcibiades and Critias forced bim thither 
against his will; as he was offended at the unbounded ~ 
licentiousness which reigned in them, and could not 
endure to see the reputation of his fellow-citizens 
publicly torn in pieces. He was present at this with- 
out the least emotion, and without expressing any 
discontent: and some strangers being anxious to © 
know who the Socrates intended by the play was, he 
rose up from his seat, and showed himself during the 
whole representation. ¥ He told those who were 
near him, and were amazed at his indifference and 
patience, that he imagined himself at a great enter- 
taiament, where he was agreeably laughed at, and 
that it was necessary to be able to bear a joke. 


y Plut. de educ. liber. p- 10. 


© A.M 3602. Before J. C. 402. 


But finding himself incapable of 
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There 1s no probability, as I have already observed, 
that Aristophanes, though he was not Socrates’s friend, 
x had entered into the black conspiracy of his enemies, 

and had any thought of occasioning his destruction. 

It is more probable, that. a poet who diverted the 

public at the expense of the principal magistrates and 

mest. celebrated generals, was also willing to make 
relat laugh at the expense of a philosopher. All the 
guilt was on the side of those who envied him, and 
of his enemies, who were in hopes of making great 
_use of the representation of this comedy against him. 
The artifice was indeed deep and well planned. In 
bringing a man upon the stage, he is only represented 
by his bad, weak, or equivocal qualities. ‘That view 
of him is followed with ridicule: ridicule accustoms 
__ people to the contempt of his person, and contempt 
proceeds to injustice. For the world are naturally 
emboldened in insulting, abusing, and injuring a man, 
when once he becomes the object of general. con- 
tempt. 
These were the first blows. struck at him, and 
served as an essay and trial of the great affair medi- 
_ tated against him. It lay dormant a long while, and 
did not break out until twenty years afterwards. The 
troubles of the republic might well occasion that long 
delay. For it was in that interval that the enterprise 
against Sicily happened, the event of which was so 

-. unfortunate, that Athens was besieged and taken by 
_ Lysander, who changed its form of government, and 

established the thirty tyrants, who were not expelled 

till a very short time before the affair we speak of. 
ee _ Melitus * then appeared as accuser, and entered a 
process in form against Socrates. His accusation 

= consisted of two heads. The first was, that he did 
not admit the gods acknowledged by the. republic, 
and introduced new divinities: the second, that he 
corrupted the youth of Athens; and concluded, with 
___ inferring, that sentence of death ought to pass against 
5 him. 

Best Never had accusation so little foundation, or even 
_ probability and pretext, as this. Socrates, for forty 
bee years, had made it his profession to instruct the Athe- 
nian youth. He had advanced no opinions in secret 
and in the dark. His lessons were given publicly, 
-- and-in the view of great numbers of auditors. He 

had always observed the same conduct, and taught 

the same principles. What then could be Melitus’s 
‘motive for this accusation after such a length of time? 

How came his zeal for the public good, after having 

been languid and drowsy for so many years, to awake 
on a sudden, and become so violent? Is it pardonable, 
sin so zealous and worthy a citizen as Melitus would 

wish to appear, to have continued mute and inactive 

whilst a person was corrupting the whole youth of 

that city, by instilling seditious maxims into them, 

and inspiring them with a disgust and contempt for 

the established government? For he who does not 

prevent an evil when it is in his power, is equally 
‘Liban. in Apolog. Socrat, p. 645—648. 

~~ Cicer. ]. i. de Orat. n. 231—233. >Quint. 1. xi, c. 1. 


* A. M. 3603. Before J. C. 401. 
+ His et talibus adductus Socrates, nec patronum quasivit ad 
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criminal with him that commits it. * These are the 
expressions of Libanius in a declamation of his called a 
the Apology of Socrates. But, continues he, allowing 
that Melitus, whether through forgetfulness, indiffer-. | 
ence, or real and serious engagements, never thought 
for so many years, of entering an accusation against 
Socrates; how came it to pass, that in a city like 
Athens, which abounded with wise magistrates, and, 
what is more, with bold informers, so public a con-. 
spiracy as that imputed to Socrates should have 
escaped the eyes of those whom either the loye of 
their country or invidious malignity rendered so vigi- 
lant and attentive? Nothing was ever less credible, 
or more void of all probability. : ae id 

* As soon as the conspiracy broke out, the friends 
of Socrates prepared for his defence. Lysias, the 
most able orator of his time, brought him an elaborate 
discourse of his composing, wherein he had set forth 
the reasons and measures of Socrates in their fullest 
light, and interspersed the whole with tender and 
pathetic strokes, capable of moving the most obdu- — 
rate hearts. Socrates read it with pleasure, and ap- — 
proved it much; but as it was more conformable to 


_the rules of rhetoric than.the sentiments and fortitude 


of a philosopher, he told him, frankly that it did not. 

suit him. Upon which Lysias, having asked, how it 

was possible to be well done, and at the same time © 
not suit him?—In the same manner, said he, (using, — 
according to his custom, a vulgar comparison,) that 

an excellent workman might bring me magnificent — 
apparel, or shoes embroidered with gold, to which — 
nothing would be wanting on his part, but which, | 
however, would not fit me. He persisted, therefore, — 
inflexibly in the resolution he had formed, not to de- — 
grade himself by begging suffrages in the low abject — 
manner common at that time. He employed neither 
artifice nor the glitter of eloquence; he had no re-— 
course either to solicitation or entreaty: he brought ~ 
neither his wife nor children to incline the judges in 
his favour by their sighs and tears. Nevertheless, — 
t though he firmly refused to make use of any voice — 
but his own in his defence, and to appear before his — 
judges in the submissive posture of a suppliant, he — 
did not behave in that manner out of pride, or con-— 
tempt of the tribunal ; it was from a noble and intrepid 
assurance resulting from greatness of soul, and the 
usual attendant upon consciousness of truth and inno- - 
cence. So that his defence had nothing timorous or | 
weak in it. His discourse was bold, manly, generous, © 
without passion, without emotion, full of the noble | 
liberty of a philosopher, with no other ornament — 
than that of truth, and displaying throughout the — 
character and language of innocence. Plato, who 
was present, transcribed it afterwards, and, without — 
any additions, composed from it the work which he 
calls The Apology of Socrates,—one of the consummate — 
masterpieces of antiquity. | shall here make an ex- 
tract from it. - ale 


judicium capitis, nec judicibus supplex fuit ; adhibuitque liberam 
contumaciam a magnitudine animi ductam, non a superbia. Cie 
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the pt meieied: the precocdite commenced 
usual forms; the parties appeared before the 
dees: and. Melitus spoke. ‘The worse his cause, 
the Jess provided it was with proofs, the more 
asion he had for address and art to cover.its weak- 
ess. He omitted nothing that might render the 
dverse party odious; and instead of reasons, which 
ould not but. fail him, he substituted the delusive 
_ glitter of a lively and pompous eloquence. Socrates, 
in observing that he could not tell what impression 
the discourse of his accusers might make upon the 
judges, owns, that for his part he scarce knew him- 
‘self, such an artful colouring and likelihood had they 
given to their arguments, though there was not the 
Jeast word of truth in all they had advanced. : 
“J have already said that their accusation consisted 
of two heads. The first regards religion.—Socrates 
inquires, out of an impious curiosity, into what passes 
in the heavens and in the bowels of the earth. He 
does not acknowledge the gods adored by his country. 
He endeavours to introduce new deities; and, if he 
_ may be believed, an unknown god inspires him in all 
‘ his actions. To make short, he believes there are 
~ no gods. 
_ Thesecond head relates to the interest and govern- 
ment of the state. Socrates corrupts the youth, “by 
instilling into them bad sentiments concerning the 
Divinity ; by teaching them a contempt of the laws, 
and the order established in the republic; by declaring 
_ openly against the choice of the magistrates by lot ;* 
_ bk exclaiming against the public assemblies, where 
_he s never seen to appear; by teaching the art of 
_ making the.worst of causes good; by attaching the 
_ youth to himself out of a spirit of pride and ambition, 
under the pretence of instructing them; and by 
_ proving to children that they may treat their parents 
ill with impunity. He glories in a pretended oracle, 
and believes himself the wisest of mankind. He 
taxes all others with folly, and condemns without 
reserve.all their maxims and actions; constituting 
himself, by his own authority, the general censor and 
reformer of the state. Notwithstanding which, the 
effects of his lessons may be seen in the persons of 
Critias and Alcibiades, his most intimate friends, who 
_ have done great mischiefs to their country, and have 
_ been the most wicked of citizens, and the most aban- 
_ doned of men. 
_ This concluded with recommending to the sadees 
_ to be very much upon their guard against the dazzling 
- eloquence of Socrates, and to suspect extremely the 
_ insinuating and artificial ‘turns of address which he 
__ would: employ to deceive them. 
__ ®Socrates began his discourse with this point, and 
declared that he would speak to the judges: as it was 
his custom to talk in his common conversation, that 
E is to say, with much simplicity, and no art. 
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_ . He then proceeds to particulars. Upon what 
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foundation can it be alleged, that he fees not acknow- 


ledge the gods of the republic; he, who has been 


often seen sacrificing in his own house and in’ the 
temples? Can it be doubted whether he uses divina- 
tion, since it is made a crime in him to report that 


-he received counsels from a certain divinity, and is 
thence‘ inferred that he aims at introducing new dei- 


ties? But’ in this he innovates nothing more than 
others, who, putting their faith in divination, observe _ 
the flight of birds, consult the entrails of victims, 
and remark even words and accidental] encounters; 
different means which the gods employ to give man- 
kind a foreknowledge of the future. Old or new, it 


is still evident that Socrates acknowledges divinities, — 


by the confession of even Melitus himself, who, in 


his information, avers, that Socrates believes demons, © 
that is to say, subaltern spirits, the offspring of the 


gods. Now every man who believes ie offspring of | 
the gods, believes the gods. 


& As to what relates to the impious inquiries itito — 


natural things imputed to him, without despising or 
condemning those who apply themselves to the stud 
of physics, he declares that, as for himself, he had 
entirely devoted himself to what concerns moral 
virtue, the conduct of life, 
ment, as to a knowledge infinitely more useful than 
any other; and he calls upon all those who have 
been his hearers, to come forth and convict him of 
falsehood, if he does not say what is true. 
«J am accused of corrupting the youth, and of in- 
stilling dangerous maxims into them, as well in‘regard 
to the worship of the geds as the rules of government. 
You know, Athenians, that I never made it my pro- 
fession to teach; nor can envy, however violent, 
reproach me with ever having sold my instructiens. 
I have an undeniable evidence for me in this respect, 
which is my poverty. Always equally ready to com- 
municate my thoughts either to the rich or poor, and _ 
to give them full leisure to question or answer me, | 
lend myself to every one who is desirous of becoming 


virtuous: and if, amongst those who hear me, there — 


are any that prove either good or bad, neither the 
virtues of the one, of which I am not the cause, nor 
the vices of the other, to which I have not contributed, 
are to be ascribed to me. 
to persuade the young and old not to entertain too 
much love for the body, for riches, and all other pre- 


carious: things, of whatsoever nature they be; but to 


let their principal regard be for the soul, which ought 
to be the chief object of their affection ; for I inces- 
santly urge it upon you, that virtue does not proceed 
from riches, but, on the contrary, riches from virtue; 
and that all the other goods of human life, as well 
public as private, have their source in the same prin- 
ciple. 

- “Vf to speak in this manner be to corrupt youth, 
I confess, Athenians, that I'am guilty, and deserve to 
magistrates. He observed, that when a pilot, a musician, or an 
architect is wanted, nobody i is willing to take him at a venture ¢ 
though the faults of these people are far from being of such great 


importance as those errors which are committed in the administrae 
tion of the republic. XENnopH, Memorab. l. fig. 1. p. 712. 





and the rules of govern- . 





My whole employment is — 
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be punished. If what I say be not true, it is most || never hear, but when it would prevent me from per- ne ke 


easy to convict me of falsehood. I see here a.great 


_ number of my disciples;-they have only to appear. 


But perhaps reserve and. consideration for a master 
who has instructed them, will prevent them from de- 
claring against me; at. least their fathers, brothers, 
and uncles cannot, as good relations and good citi- 
zens, excuse themselves from standing forth to de- 
mand vengeance against the corrupter of their sons, 
brothers, and nephews. But these are the persons 
who take upon them my defence, and interest them- 


_ — selves in the success of my cause. 


i 


e 


va 


_ much pains to ridicule. 


1“ Pass on me what sentence you please, Atheni- 
ans; but I can neither repent nor change my con- 
duct! I must not abandon or suspend a function 
which God himself has imposed ‘on me. Now it is 
He who has charged me with the care of instructing 
my fellow-citizens. , If, after having faithfully kept 
all the posts wherein I was placed by our generals at 
Potidzea, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death 
should at this time make me abandon that in which 
the Divine Providence has placed me, by command- 


_ ing me to pass my life in the study of philosophy for 


the instruction of myself and others; this would be a 


~ most criminal desertion indeed, and make me highly 


worthy of being cited before this tribunal, as an im- 
pious man, who does not believe the gods. Should 
you resolve to acquit me, on condition that I keep 
silence for the future, I should not hesitate to make 
answer—Athenians, I honour and love you, but “ 
shall choose rather to obey God than you,” * and to 
my latest, breath shall never renounce philosophy, nor 
cease to exhort and reprove you according to my 
custom, by telling each of you when you come in my 
way, My ft good friend, and citizen of the most famous 
city in the world for wisdom and valour, are you not 
ashamed to have no other thoughts than of amassing 
wealth, and of acquiring glory, credit, and dignities, 
whilst you neglect the treasures of prudence, truth, and 
wisdom, and take no pains in rendering your soul as good 
and perfect as it is capable of being ? 
4“T am reproached with abject fear and meanness 
of spirit, for being so busy in imparting my advice to 
every one in private, and yet having always avoided 
being present in your assemblies, to give my coun- 
sels to my country. I thought I had given sufficient 
proofs of my courage and fortitude, both in the field, 


_ where I have borne arms with you, and in the senate, 


when I alone opposed the unjust sentence you pro- 
nounced against the ten captains, who had not taken 
up and interred the bodies of those who were killed 
or drowned in the sea-fight near the islands Argi- 
nusz; and when, upon more than one occasion, | 
opposed the violent and cruel orders of the thirty 
tyrants. What is it then that has prevented me from 
appearing in your assemblies? It is that demon, 
Athenians, that voice divine, which you have sooften 
heard me mention, and which Melitus has taken so 
That spirit has attached it- 
self to me from my infancy: it is a voice which | 
"hPlat. p. 28, 29. iTbid. p. 31. k Ibid. p. 34, 35. 
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But Iam very far from such thoughts. 
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sisting in something I have resolved; for it never ex 


horts me to undertake any thing. It is that which be 


has always.opposed me when I would have intermed- 
dled in the affairs of the republic: and its opposition 
was very seasonable ; for I should have been amongst 
the dead long ago, had I been. concerned in the © 
measures of the state, without effecting any thing to 
the advantage of myself or our country. Do not take 
it ill, I beseech you, if I speak my thoughts without 
disguise, and. with truth and freedom.—Every man 
who would generously oppose a whole people, either 
amongst us or elsewhere, and who inflexibly applies 
himself to prevent the violation of the laws and the 
practice of iniquity in a city, will never do so long 
with impunity. It is absolutely necessary for him 
who would contend for justice, if he has the slightest 
wish to live, to remain in a private station, and never 
to have any share in public affairs. 

k « For the rest, Athenians, if, in the extreme dan- 
ger in which I now am, | do not imitate the behaviour 
of those who, upon less emergencies, have implored 
and supplicated their judges with tears, and have 
brought before them their children, relations, and 
friends; it is not through pride and obstinacy, or 
any contempt for you, but solely for your honour, and 
for that of the whole city. It is fit that you should 
know, that there are amongst our citizens, those whe 
do not regard death as an evil, and who give that 
name only to injustice and infamy. At my age, and 
with the reputation which I have, whether true or 
false, would it be consistent for me, after all the les- 
sons I have given upon the contempt of death, to be 
afraid of it myself, and to belie by my last act all the 
principles and sentiments of my past life? 

“‘ But without speaking of my fame, which I should 
extremely injure by such a conduct, I do not think it 
allowable to entreat a judge, nor to procure an acquit- _ 
tal by supplications: he ought to be persuaded and 
convinced. The judge does not sit upon the bench 
to show favour by violating the laws, but to do justice - 
by conforming to them. He did not take an oath to 
favour whom he pleases; but to do justice where it is 
due. We ought not, therefore, to accustom you to 
perjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be accus- 
tomed to it; for in so doing, both the one and the 
other of us equally injure justice and religion, and 
both become criminal. 

“ Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, that 
I should have recourse amongst you to means which 
I believe neither honest nor lawful; especially upon 
this occasion, wherein I am accused of impiety by 
Melitus. For if I should influence you by my prayers, 
and thereby induce you to violate your oaths, it would 
be undeniably evident that ] should teach you not te 
believe in the gods; and even in defending and justi 
fying myself, should furnish my adversaries with 
arms against me, and prove that | believe no divinity. 
I am more 
convinced of the existence of God than my accusers; 

+ The Greek signifies, O best of men, & dpore Gvdpwy, which - 
was an obliging manner of accosting. ae ae 
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cand so convinced, “hat T abandon ‘myself to God and 
pe “you, , that you may judge of me as you shall dcert’ best 
_ for yourselves and me.” Wigtedal 
Socrates * pronounced this’ discourse eh a firm 
and intrepid tone. 


His air, his action, his visage, 
bore no resemblance to that of a person accused ; he 


seemed the master of his judges, from the assurance 


and greatness of soul with which he spoke, without, 
however, ‘losing any thing of the modesty natural to 
him. So noble and majestic a deportment displeased, 
and gave offence. It is common for t judges, who 


_ look upon themselves as the absolute dispensers of 


life or death to such as are before them, to expect, 
out of a secret tendency of ‘mind, that they should 
appear im their presence with humble submission and 
respectful awe; a homage which they think due to 
their supreme authority. . 

This was what happened now. Melitus, however, 
had not at first the fifth part of the voices. We'have 
reason to suppose that the judges assembled upon this 
occasion might amount to five hundred, without 
reckoning the president. The law condemned the 
accuser to pay a fine of a thousand drachmas, t if he 
had not the fifth part of the suffrages. ‘This law had 
been’ wisely established, to’ check ‘the boldness and 
impudence of calumniators. Melitus would have 
been obliged to pay this fine, if Anytus and Lycon 
had ‘not joined him, and presented themselves also as 
the accusers of Socrates. Their influence drew over 
a great number of voices, and there were two hun- 
dred and eighty-one against Socrates, and conse- 


- quently only two hundred and twenty for him. He 
_ wanted ‘no more than thirty-one || to have been 


acquitted’; for he would then have had''two hun- 
dred and fifty-one, which would have been the ma- 
jority. 

By this first sentence, the judges only declared 
Socrates guilty, without ‘decreeing against him any 
§ penalty. For when the law did not determine the 
punishment, and when a crime against the state was 


- not in question, (in which manner I conceive Cice- 


ro’s expression, fraus capitalis, may be understood,) 
the person found guilty had a right to choose the 
penalty he thought he deserved. “Upon his answer, 
the judges deliberated a second time, and afterwards 
passed their final sentence. Socrates was informed 
that he might demand an abatement of the penalty, 
and change the condemnation of death into banish- 
ment, imprisonment, or a fine. He replied, gene- 
rously, that he would choose neither of those punish- 

1Plut. p. 39. ™De anim, tranquil. p. 475. 

“= Bobraten ita in judicio capitis pro se ipse dixit, ut non supplex 
aut reus; sed magister aut dominus videretur esse "judicum. ) Cre. 


1. i, de. Orat. n. 231. 
+ Odit judex feré litigantis securitatem ; cimque jus suum in- 


a2 telligat, tacitus reverentiam postulat. Quint. 1, iv. c, 1. 


} About ‘$143, » 
|| The text varies in Baie it says, thirty-three, or Carty 


_whenceit is probably defective. 


-# “Primis. sententiis statuebant tantim judices damnarent an 
absolverent. 
non esset,’ quasi poene zestimatio. Ex sententia, cum judicibus 
daretur, interrogabatur reus, quam quasi zstimationem commeruisse 


Cic. 1. i. de Orat. n, 231, 232. 
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Erat autem Athenis, reo damnato, si fraus capitalis | 


ee. | 


| ments, Hécduse that would be to seighiowledge him: 


self guilty.—* Athenians,” said he, “to keep you no 
longer in suspense, as you oblige me to sentence my- 
self according to what I deserve, I condemn myself, 
for having passed my life in instructing yourselves and 
your children; for having neglected, “with that view, 
my domestic affairs, and all public employments and 
dignities;'for having devoted myself entirely to the 
service of my country, in labouring incessantly to 
render my fellow-citizens virtuous: 


expense of the republic, for the rest of my life.” 
** “ This last answer so tf much offended the judges, 


that they condemned him to drink hemlock,” a pu- — 


nishment very much in use amongst them. 

1 This sentence did not shake the constancy of So- 
crates in the least. 
ing himself to his judges’ with a noble tranquillity, 
“to suffer death by your order, to which nature had 
condemned me from the first moment of my birth ; 


but my accusers will suffer no less from infamy and _ 
Did you expect © 


injustice by’ the decrees of truth. 


“Tam going,” said he, address- _ 


I condemn my- | 
self, I say, to be maintained in the Prytaneum, atthe 


from me, that, to extricate myself out of your hands, — 


I should have employed, according to the custom, 


flattery and pathetic expressions, and the timorous 
and grovelling behaviour of a suppliant? 
trials, as well as war, an honest man ought not to use 
all sorts of means for the preservation of his life. It 
is equally dishonourable both in the-one and the 
other, to ransom it only by prayers and tears, and all 
those other abject methods which you see every day 
practised by people in my present condition.” — 


Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and dis- 


ciples, having advanced to him, to express his grief 
for his dying innocent: “ What!” replied he, with a 
smile, “ would you have me die guilty 2?” 

bs Plutarch, to show that only our weakest part, the 
body, is in the power of man, but that there is another — 
infinitely more noble part of us entirely superior to 
their threats, and inaccessible to their attacks, cites 
these admirable words of Socrates, which are more 
applicable to his judges than his accusers: “ Anytus 
and Melitus may kill me, but they cannot hurt me.” 
As if he had said, in the language of the Pagans: 
Fortune may deprive me of my goods, my health, and 
my life; but] have a treasure within me, of which no 
external violence can deprive me; | mean virtue, in- 
nocence, fortitude, and greatness of mind. 

“This great man,” tt fully convinced of the princi- 
ple he had so often inculcated to his disciples—that 

** It appears in Plato, that after this discourse, Socrates, with- 
out doubt to remove from himself an imputation of pride and con- 
tumacy, modestly offered to pay a fine proportionate to his indi- 
gence, that is to say, one mina, (fifty livres,) and that, at the soli- 
citation, of his friends, who had bound themselves for him, he rose 
in his offer to thirty mine. PLat. in Apolog. Socrat. p. 38. But 
Xenophon positively asserts the contrary, p. 705. This difference 
may be reconciled, perhaps, by supposing that Socrates refused at 
first to make any offer, and that he suffered himself at length to be 
overcome by the earnest solicitations of his friends, 

eg Cujus responso sic judices exarserunt, ut capitis hominem 
innocentissimum condemnarent.” Cre. I. i. de Orat. n. 233. 

tt “‘ Maluit vir sapientissimus quod superesset ex vita sibi pe- 
rire, en. quod preterisset: et quando ab hominibus sui temporis 
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guilt is the only evila wise man ought to fear, “chose 


rather. to be deprived of some years which he might ~ 


perhaps have to live, than to forfeit in an instant the 
glory of his whole past life, in dishonouring himself 
for ever by the shameful behaviour he was advised to 
vbserve towards his judges. Seeing that his contem- 


poraries had buta slight knowledge of him, he referred 


himself to the judgment of posterity; and by the 
generous sacrifice of the remnant of alife already far 


_ advanced, acquired and secured to himself the esteem 


and admiration of all succeeding ages.” 


SECT. VII. Socrates refuses to escape out of prison. 
He passes the last day of his life in discoursing with 
his friends upon the immortality of the soul. He 
drinks the poison. Punishment of his accusers. Ho- 
nours paid to his memory. 


Arter the sentence had been passed upon him, 
* Socrates, with the same intrepid aspect with which 
he had held the tyrants in awe, went forward towards 
the prison; which lost that name, says Seneca, when 
he entered it, and became the residence of virtue and 
probity. His friends followed him thither, and con- 
tinued to visit him during thirty days which passed 
between his condemnation and death. The cause of 
that long delay was, the Athenians sent every year 


_ aship to the isle of Delos, to’ offer certain sacrifices ; 
_ and it was prohibited to put any person to death in 
the city, from the time that the priest of Apollo had 
crowned the poop of this vessel, as a signal of its 


departure, till the same vessel should return. So that 


sentence having been passed upon Socrates the day 


after that ceremony began, it was necessary to 
defer the execution of it for thirty days, during the 
continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had sufficient opportu- 


nity to present itself before his eyes in all its terrors, 
and to put his constancy to the proof, not only by the 


severe rigour of a dungeon, and the irons upon his 


legs, but by the continual prospect and cruel expec- | 


tation of an event which nature always abhors. 


-" In this sad condition he did not cease to enjoy that 


profound tranquillity of mind which his friends had 
always admired in him. 
with the same temper he had always expressed ; 


and Crito observes, that the evening before his | 
death he slept as peaceably as at any other time. | 
He even at that time composed a hymn in honour of | 
_ Apollo and Diana, and turned one of sop’s fables | 
|} to the subject, and comes immediately to the bottom 


into verse. 


The day before, or the same day that the ship was | 
to arrive from Delos, the return of which was to be |} 
followed by the death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate | 
friend, came to him early in the morning to let him | 





parum intelligebatur, posterorum se judiciis reservavit, brevi 
detrimento jam ultime senectutis evum seculorum omnium con- 
secutus. Quint. ]. i. c. 1. 

: » Plat. in Criton. 
- © Socrates eodem illo vultu, quo aliquando solus triginta 
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He conversed with them | 
| to die, though unjustly, can, without a crime, escape 


| crates erat. 


| curid reddidit.”» Id. de vit. beat, c, xxvii. 
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know that mournful news, and at the same time to 


inform him, that it depended only upon himself to 


quit the prison; that the jailor was gained; that he 
would find the doors open; and offered him a safe 


retreat in Thessaly. Socrates laughed at this propo-- _ 
sal, and asked him whether he knew any place out of — 


Attica where people did not.die ? Crito urged the thing 
very seriously, and pressed him to take advantage of 
so precious an opportunity ; adding arguments upon 
arguments to induce his consent, and to engage him 
to resolve upon his escape. Without mentioning the 
inconsolable grief he should suffer for the death of 
such a friend, how should he support the reproaches 
of an infinity of people, who would believe that it was 
in his power to have saved him, but that he would 
not sacrifice a small part of his wealth for that pur- 
pose? Could the people ever be persuaded that so- 
wise a man as Socrates would not quit his prison, 
when he might do it with all possible security ? 
Perhaps. he might fear to expose his friends, or to 
occasion the loss of their fortunes, or even of their 
lives.or liberty. Ought there to be any thing more 
dear and precious to them than the preservation of 
Socrates? Even strangers themselves dispute tha* 
honour with them; many of whom have come ex- 
pressly with considerable sums of money to pur- 
chase his escape ; and declare, that they should think 
themselves highly honoured. to receive him amongst 
them, and to supply him abundantly with all he 
should have occasion for. Ought he then to aban- 
don himself to enemies, who have occasioned his_ 
being condemned unjustly? and can he think it 
allowable to betray his own cause ? Is.it not. essential 
to his goodness and justice, to spare his fellow-citizens 
the guilt of innocent blood? But if all these motives 
cannot alter him, and he is not concerned _ with 
regard to himself, can he be insensible to the interests 
of his children? In what a condition does he leave 


them? And can he forget the father, to remember 


only the philosopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard him with attention, 
praised his zeal, and expressed his gratitude; but be- 
fore he could accede to his opinion, was for examining 
whether it was just for him to depart out of prison 
without the consent of the Athenians. ‘The question 
therefore here is to know, whether a man condemned 


from justice and the laws? I do not know, whether, 
amongst us, there are many persons to be found 
who would believe that this could be. made a question. 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign 


of the affair. “I should certainly rejoice extremely, 
my dear Crito, if you could persuade 'me to quit this 
place, but cannot resolve to do so without being. first 


persuaded. We ought not to concern ourselves for 


| tyrannos in ordinem redegerat, carcerem intravit, ignominiam ips? 


loco detracturus.. -Neque enim poterat carcer videri,: in quo So- 
Senec. in Consol. ad Helvet. c. xiii. 





‘Socrates carcerem intrando purgavit, omnique honestiorem — es 
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all that is just or unjust shall say, and that alone is 
truth, All the considerations you have alleged, as 
_ money, reputation, family, prove nothing, unless you 
_ show me that what you propose is just and lawful. It is 
a received and constant principle with us, that all in- 
_ justice is shameful and fatal to him that commits it, 
whatever men may say, or whatever good or evil may 
ensue from it. We have always reasoned from this 
principle even to our latest days, and have never de- 
parted in the least from it. Would it be possible, 


3 _ dear Crito, that, at our age, our most serious discourses 
__ should resemble those of infants, who say Yes and No 
3 almost in the same breath, and have no fixed and de- 
gZ terminate notion?” At each proposition he waited 
-. Crito’s answer and assent. 

. ; “ Let us, therefore, resume our principles, and en- 
__ leavour to make use of them at this time. It has 
-_ always been a maxim with us, that it is never allow- 
_ able, upon any pretence whatsoever, to commit injus-_ 
a -tice, not even in regard to those who injure us; nor 





to return evil for evil: and that when we have once 
_ engaged our word, we are bound to keep it inviolably ; 
no interest being capable to dispense with it. Now, 
if atthe time | should be ready to make my escape, 
_ the laws and republic should present themselves ‘in a 
_ body before me, what could | answer to the follow- 
ing question which they might put to me? What are 
you going to do, Socrates? Js flying from justice in 
_ this manner aught else than ruining entirely the laws 
and the republic! Do you believe that a state can 
subsist, after justice is not only no longer in force in 
.t, but is even corrupted, subverted, and trod under 
Toot by individuals? But it may be said the republic 
has done me injustice, and has sentenced me wrong- 
fully. Have you forgot, the laws would reply, that 
_ you are under an agreement with us to submit your 

private judgment to that uf the republic ? You were 
_at liberty, if our government and regulations did not 
suit you, to retire and settle yourself elsewhere : but 
a residence of seventy years in our city sufficiently 
denotes that our regulations have not displeased you, 

and that you have complied with them from an entire 
_ knowledge and experience of them, and from choice. 
In fact, you owe all you are and all you possess to 
_ them, birth, nurture, education, and establishment ; 
_ -for all these proceed from the tuition and protection 
of the republic. Do you believe yourself free to 
break through engagements with her, which you have 
confirmed by more than one oath? Though she should 
intend to destroy you, can you render her evil for 
8 evil, and injury for injury ? Have you a right to act 
in that-manner towards your father and mother? and 
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do you not know that your country is more considera- 
_ ble, and more worthy of respect before God and man, 
_ than either father or: mother, or all the relations in 
the world together? that your country is to be 
honoured and revered, to be complied with in her 
_ excesses, and to be treated with tenderness and kind- 
Be arse) joes: Plat..in Phd. p..5% Se. a en 

* At Athens, a’ soon as sentence was pronounced upon a crimi- 
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e people may say, but for what the sole Judge |! ness even in her most violent proceedings ;, ina word, 
that she is either to be reclaimed by wise counsels — 


and respectful remonstrances, or to be obeyed in her 
commands, and all she shall decree suffered without 


murmuring? As for your children, Socrates, your 


friends will render them all the services in their 
power; at least, the Divine Providence will not fail 
them. Resign yourself, therefore, to our reasons, and 
take the counsel of those who have given you birth, 
nurture, and education. Set not so high a value 
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upon your children, your life, or any thing in the a 


world, as upon justice ; that when you appear before 
the tribunal of Plato, you may not be at a loss to de- 
fend yourself in the presence of your judges. 
you demean yourself otherwise, we shall continue 
your enemies as long as you live, without ever afford- 
ing you relaxation or repose: and when you are 


But, if. 


\ 


dead, our sisters, the laws in the regions below, will . 


be as little favourable to you; knowing that you 
have been guilty of using your utmost endeavours to 
destroy us.” 

Socrates observed to Crito, that he seemed actually 
to, hear all he had said, and that the sound of these 
words echoed so continually in his ears, that the 
entirely engrossed him, and left him no other thoughts 
nor words. Crito, agreeing in fact that he had 
nothing to reply, continued silent, and withdrew from 
his friend. 


°Atlength the fatak ship returned to Athens, — 


which was in a-manner the signal for the death of 
Socrates, The next day all his friends, except Plato, 
who was sick, repaired to prison early in the morning. 
The jailor desired them to wait a little, because the 
eleven magistrates (who had the direction of the 
prisons) were at that time signifying to the prisoner 


that he was to die the same day. Presently after, © 


they entered, and found Socrates, whose chains * had 
been taken off, sitting by Xantippe his wife. who held 
one of his children inher arms. As soon as she per- 
ceived them, she uttered piercing cries, sobbing, and 
tearing her face and hair, and made the prison resound 
with her complaints. ‘“ Oh, my dear Socrates! your 
friends are come to see you this day forthe last time!’ 
He desired that she might be taken away, and she 
was immediately carried home. 


Socrates passed the rest of the day with his friends, 


and conversed with them with his usual cheerfulness 


and tranquillity. The subject of conversation was | 


most important, and well suited to his present condi- 
tion, that is to say, the immortality of the soul. What 
gave occasion to this discourse was a question intro- 
duced in a manner by chance, whether a true philo- 
sopher ought not to desire and take pains to die? 
This proposition, taken too literary, implied an opinion 
that a philosopher might kill himself. Socrates shows 
that nothing is more unjust than this notion ; and that 
man, appertaining to God, who formed and placed 
him with his own hand in the post he possesses, can- 
not abandon it without his permission, nor quit life 
nal, he was unbound, and considered as the victim of death, whom 
it was no longer lawful to keep in chains. 
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without his order. What is it then’ that can induce | amongst the Pagans: the last judgment of the righ. 


a philosopher to entertain this' love for death. It can 
be only the hope of that happiness which he expects 


in another life, and ‘that bope can be founded only 


upon the belief of the soul’s immortality. ©» 
Socrates employed the last day of his life’in enter- 

taining his friends upon this great and ‘important 

subject, from which conversation Plato’s admirable 


_ dialogue, entitled’ Phedon, is wholly taken. -He ex- 


plains to his friends al! the arguments for believing 
the soul’ immortal, and refutes all’ the ‘objections 
against it, which are very near the same as are made 
at this day. ‘This treatise is too long for'me to at- 
tempt an abstract of it. " 

P Before he answers any of these objections, he de- 
plores a misfortune common enough amongst men, 
who, in consequence of hearing ignorant persons dis- 


‘ pute, that contradict and doubt every thing, believe 


there is nothing certain. “ Js it nota great misfortune, 
dear Phedon, that, having reasons which are true, 


_ certain, and very easy to be understood, there ‘should, 
however, be persons in the world who are not ‘at all 
_affected with them, from their having heard: those 


frivolous disputes wherein all things appear some- 
times true and sometimes false. ‘These unjust and 


unreasonable men, instead of blaming themselves for 


these doubts, or imputing them to the narrowness of 
their own capacities, by ascribing the defect to the 
reasons themselves, proceed at length to a‘detestation 
of them, and believe themselves more judicious and 


better informed than all others, because they imagine 
_ they are the only persons who comprehend that there 


is nothing true or certain in the nature of things.” 
Socrates demonstrates the injustice of this proceed- 


_ ing. He observes, that of ‘two things equally uncer- 


tain, wisdom enjoins us to choose that which is most 
advantageous with least hazard.- “ If what I advance,” 
says he, “ upon the immortality of the soul prove true, 
it is good to believe it; andif after my death it prove 
false, I shall still have drawn from’ it in this life ‘this 
advantage, of having been less sensible here of the 
evils which generally attend human life.” | 'This rea- 
soning of Socrates* (which is’ real and true in the 
mouth of a Christian alone) is very remarkable: “ If 
what I say is true, I gain every thing, whilst ] hazard 
very little; and if false, I lose nothing; on the con- 
trary, I am still a great gainer.” 

‘Socrates does not’ confine himself to the mere spe- 
culation of this great truth, that the soul is immortal ; 
he draws from it useful and necessary conclusions for 
the conduct of life, in explaining what the hope of a 
happy eternity demands from man, in order that: it 
may not be frustrated, and that instead of attaining 
the rewards prepared for the good, they may not 
experience the punishment allotted for the wicked. 
The philosopher here sets forth these great truths, 
which a constant tradition, though very much ob- 
scured by fiction and fable, had always preserved 


* Monsieur Pascal has expatiated upon this reasoning in his se- 
venth article, and deduced from it a demonstration of infinite 


force. 
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teous and wicked, the eternal punishments to which 
great criminals‘are condemned, a place of peace and 
joy without end for the souls that have retained their 


purity and innocence, or which during this life have 


expiated their offences by repentance and satisfaction ; 
and an intermediate state, in which they purify them- 
selves, for a certain. time, from less considerable 


crimes that have not been atoned for during this 


life. H 2 

a“ My friends, there is still one thing, which it is 
very just to believe; and this is, that if the soul be 
immortal, it requires to be cultivated with attention ; 


not only for what we call the time of life, but for that — 


which is ‘to follow, eternity ; and the least neglect in 


this point may be attended with endless consequences. — 
If death were the final dissolution of being, the wicked © 


would be great: gainers. by it, as being delivered at 
once from their bodies, their souls, and their vices: 
but as the soul is immortal, it has-no other means of 


being freed from its evils, nor any safety for itself, _ 


but in becoming very good and very prudent; for it 
carries nothing away with it but its good or bad 
deeds, its virtues or vices, which are commonly the 


consequence of the education it has received, and the. 


causes ‘of eternal happiness or misery. 


+“ When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendez- 4 


vous of departed souls, whither their t demon con- 
ducts them, they are all judged. ‘Those who have 


passed their lives in a manner neither entirely cri- a 


minal nor absolutely innocent, are sent into a place 





where they suffer pains proportioned to their faults, — 


till being purged and cleansed of their guilt, and 
afterwards restored to liberty, they receive the reward 
of the good actions they have done in the body. 
Those who are judged to be incurable, on account of 
the greatness of their crimes, who deliberately and 
wilfully have committed sacrileges and murders, and 


other such great offences, the fatal destiny that passes — 


judgment upon them hurls them into Tartarus, from 
whence they never depart. But those who are found 
guilty of crimes, great indeed, but worthy of pardon; 
who have committed violences, in the transports of 
rage, against their father or mother, or have killed 
some one in a like emotion, and afterwards repented, 
these suffer the same punishment and in the same 


place with the last; but for.a time only, till by:their 


prayers and supplications they have obtained pardon 
from those they have injured. ; 
“* But for those who have passed through life wit 


peculiar sanctity of manners, delivered from their — 


base earthly abodes as from a prison, they are received 
on high ina pure region which they inhabit; and as 


philosophy has sufficiently purified ‘them, they live — 


without their bodies, through all eternity, in a series 


of joys and delights which it is not easy to describe, — 
and which the shortness of my time will not permit — 


me to explain more at large. 





PPlat. p. 90, 91. VIbid. p. 107. FIbid. p. 113, 114, 


+ Demon is a Greek word, which signifies Spirit, Genius, and — 


with us, Angel. 
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_ you see how great a reward and how high a hope is 
_ proposed to us. And though the immortality of the 
_ soul were dubious, instead of appearing a certainty 
as it does, every wise man ought to assure himself 
that it is well worth his trouble to risk his belief of it 
inthis manner. And, indeed, can there be a more 
glorious hazard? We ought to enchant ourselves with 
this blessed hope, for which reason | have lengthened 
_. this discourse so much.” 
4 Cicero expresses these noble sentiments of Socrates 
_ _with his usual delicacy. *“ Almost at the very mo- 
ment, says he, that he held the deadly draught in his 
hand, he talked in such a manner as showed that he 
looked upon death, not as a violence done him, but 
as a means of ascending to heaven. He declared 
_ that,-upon departing out of this life, two ways are 
open to us: the one leads to the place of eternal 
_ misery those souls who have sullied themselves ‘here 
below in shameful pleasures and criminal actions; 
_ the other conducts those to the happy mansions of 
_ the gods who have retained their purity upon earth, 
and have led in human bodies a life almost divine.” 
* When Socrates had done speaking, Crito desired 
him to give him and the rest of his friends his last 
instructions in regard to his children, and his other 
affairs ; that by executing them they might have the 
consolation of doing him some pleasure. ‘1 shall 
recommend nothing to you this day,” replied Socrates, 
_ “more than | have always done, which is, to take 
‘care of yourselves. You cannot do yourselves greater 
‘service, nor me and my family greater pleasure.” 
_ Crito having asked him afterwards in what manner 
he wished to be buried: “ As you please,” said’ So- 
erates; “if you can lay hold of me, and J do not 
escape out of your hands.” At the same time looking 
upon his friends with a smile: “ J can never persuade 
 Crito,” says he, “that Socrates is he who converses 
_ with you, and disposes the several parts of his dis- 
course ; for he always imagines that | am what he is 
going to see dead in a little while. He confounds 
me with my carcass, and therefore asks me how 'I 
~ would be interred.” 





me 
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In finishing these words, he 
rose up, and went to bathe himself in a chamber ad- 
joining. After he came out of the bath, his children 
were brought to him, for he had three, two very 
little, and the other grown up. He spoke to them for 
some time, gave his orders to the woman who took 
care of them, and then dismissed them. Being re- 
_ turned int> his chamber, he laid himself down upon 
his bed. ~ ) 
The servan. of the. Eleven entered at the same in- 
P= and having informed- him that :the time for 
2 





Be ac ot sPage 115—118. y 
_ *Cum pené in manu jam mortiferum illud teneret poculum, 
___ tocutus ita est, ut non ad mortem trudi, verum in ccelum videretur 
_-ascendere. IJta enim censebat, itaque disseruit: duas esse vias 
- duplicesque cursus animorum € corpore excedentium. Nam, qui 
_ 3e humanis vitiis contaminassent, et se totos libidinibus dedidissent, 
guibus coarctati velut domesticis vitiis atque flagitiis se inquinas- 
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‘What | have said will suffice, I conceive, to prove | 


that we ought to endeavour strenuously throughout | 
our whole lives to acquire virtue and wisdom: for 
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drinking the hemlock was come, (which was at sun- 
set,) the servant was so much affected with sorrow, 
that he turned his back, and fell a weeping. “ See,” 
said Socrates, “the good disposition of this man! 
Since my imprisonment he has often come to see me, 
and to converse with me. He is more worthy than 
all his fellows. . How heartily the poor man weeps 
for me!” This is a remarkable example, and might 
teach those who hold an office of this kind how they 
ought to behave to all prisgners, more especially to 
persons of merit, if at any time they should happen 
to fall into their hands. ‘The fatal cup was brought. 
Socrates asked what it was necessary for him to do? 
“ Nothing more,” replied the servant, ‘than as soon 


as you have drank off the draught, to walk about till =~ 


you find your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie 
down upon.your bed.” He took the cup without any 
emotion or change in his colour or countenance, and 
regarding the man with a firm and steady look, 
“ Well,” said he, “ what say you of this drink; may 
one make a libation out of it?” Upon being told 
that there was only enough for one dose: “ At least,” 
continued he, “ we may say our prayers to the gods, 
as it is our duty, and implore them to make our exit 
from this world and our last stage happy, which is © 
what | most ardently beg of them.” After having | 
spoken these words, he kept silence for some time, 
and then drank off the whole draught with an amazing 
tranquillity, and a serenity of aspect not to be ex- 
pressed ! . 

Till then his friends, with great violence to them- 
selves, had refrained from tears; but after he had 
drank the potion, they were no longer their own 
masters, and wept abundantly. Apollodorus, who had- 
been in tears during almost the whole conversation, 
began then to utter great cries, and to lament with 
such excessive grief, as pierced the hearts of all that 
were present. Socrates alone remained unmoved, 
and even reproved his friends, though with his usual 
mildness and good nature. “ What are you doing?” 
said he to them; “Jam amazed at you. Ah! what 
is become of your virtue? Was it not for this I sent — 
away the women, that they might not fall into these 
weaknesses? For I nave always heard say, that we 
ought to die peaceably, and blessing the gods. Be 
at ease, J] beg you, and show more constancy and 
resolution.” These words filled them with confusion, 
and obliged them to restrain their tears. . Tarte 

In the mean time, he kept walking to and fro, and 
when he found his legs grow weary, he lay done 
upon his back, as he had been directed. >: 

The poison then operated more and more. When 
Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, unco- 


vering his face, which had been covered, without ~ 


doubt, to prevent any thing from disturbing him in. 





sent, lis devium quoddam iter esse, seclusum 4 consilio deorum: 


qui autem se integros castosque servavissent, quibusque fuisset 
minima cum corporibus contagio, seseque ab his semper sevocas- 
sent, essentque in corporibus humanis vitam imitati deorum, his 
ad illos, a quibus essent profecti, reditum facilem patere. Cure 
Tusc. Quest. 1. 1. n. 71, 72. : 
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his last moments, “ Crito.” said he, atid these were 


his last words, “ we owe a cock to: Atsculapius; dis- 
charge that vow for me, and pray do not forget it:” 
soon after which he breathed his last. Crito drew 
near, and closed his mouth and eyes. Such was the 
end of Socrates, in the first year of the 95th Olym- 
piad, and the seventieth of his age. Cicero says,* 
‘he could never read the description of his death .in 
Plato without tears.” 


- Plato, and the rest of Socrates’s disciples, appre- | 
hending that the rage of his accusers was not satiated | 


by that victim, retired to Megara, to the house of 
Euclid, where they staid till the storm blew over. 
Euripides, however, to reproach the Athenians with 
the horrible crime they had committed in condemn- 
ing the best of men to die upon such slight grounds, 
composed his tragedy called Palamedes, in which, 
under the name of that hero, who was also destroyed 
by a foul calumny, he deplored the misfortune of his 
friend. When the actor came to repeat this verse, 


You doom the justest of the Greeks to perish ; 


the whole theatre, remembering Socrates by so 

marked a characteristic, melted into tears, and a de- 

cree passed to prohibit speaking any more of him in 
public. Some believe Euripides was dead _ before 

Socrates, and reject this anecdote. 

. Be this as it may, the people of Athens did not 
- open their eyes till some time after the death of So- 
crates. Their hatred being satisfied, their prejudices 
were dispelled, and time having given them oppor- 
tunity for reflection, the notorious injustice of the 
sentence appeared in al] its horrors. Nothing was 
heard throughout the city but discourses in favour of 
Socrates. The Academy, the Lyceum, private hou- 
ses, public walks, and market-places, seemed still to 
re-echo the sound of his loved voice. Here, said 
they, he formed our youth, and taught our children 
to love their country, and to honour their parents. 
In this place he gave us his admirable lessons, and 

- sometimes made us seasonable reproaches, to engage 
us more warmly inthe pursuit of virtue. 
have we rewarded him for such important services ? 
Athens was in universal mourning and consternation. 
The schools were shut up, and all exercises sus- 
pended. The accusers were called to account for 
the innocent blood they had caused to be shed. Me- 
litus was condemned to die, and the rest banished. 
* Plutarch observes, that all those who had any share 
in this black calumny, were held in such abomina- 
tion amongst the citizens, that no one would give 
them fire, answer them any question, nor go into the 
same bath with them; and had the place cleansed 
where they had bathed, as being polluted by their 
very touch ; which drove them into such despair, that 
many of them killed themselves. 

_* The Athenians, not contented with having. pu- 


nished his accusers, caused a statue of ‘brass to’ be 


* De invid. et odio, p. 538. t Diog. p. 116. 
* ‘ Quid dicam de Socrate, cujus morti illacrymari soleo Pla- 
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‘verted them so agreeably. 


Alas ! how 


omeiien to Bigcs of the workmanship of the: celebrated 
Lysippus, and placed it in one of the, most conspi- — 
Their respect and.gratitude~ 


cuous parts of the city. 





rose even to.a religious veneration.;, they dedicated my 


a chapel to him, as to a hero and a demigod,. which — 


they called swxpareov, that is to say, the chapel of So- 
crates. 


SECT.. VIII. 
_ Socrates by the Athenians, and upon Socrates himself. - 


We must be very much surprised, when on the one 


| side we consider the extreme delicacy of the people 
of Athens, with respect to what regards the worship — 
of the gods, which ran so. high as to occasion their. 
condemning the most eminent persons upon the sim-— 
ple suspicion of their failing in respect for them ; and 


on the other, when we see the exceeding toleration, 
to call it no worse, with which the same people hear 
comedies every day, in which all the gods are turned 
into ridicule in a manner capable of inspiring the 


highest contempt for. them. All Aristophanes’s pieces — 


abound with pleasantries, or rather buffooneries, of 
this kind ;"and if it is true, that this poet did not 
know what it was to spare the greatest men of the 


republic, it may be said also as justly, he spared the | 


gods still less. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, 
which the people of Athens heard, not only without 
pain, but with such joy, pleasure, ‘and applause, that 


they rewarded the poet with public honours who. di- — 
What was there in So- — 
Never — 


crates that came near this excessive license ? 
did any person of the Pagan world speak of the Divi- 
nity, or of the adoration due to him, in so pure, so 
noble, and so respectful a manner. He did not de- 
clare against the gods publicly received and honoured 


by a religion more ancient than the city; he only 
avoided imputing to them the crimes and infamous — 


actions, which the popular credulity ascribed to 
them, and which were only calculated to depreciate 
and decry them in the minds of the people. 
not blame thie sacrifices, festivals, nor the other cere- 
monies of religion; he only taught, that all that pomp 
and outward show could not be agreeable to the gods, 
without uprightness of intention and purity of heart. 


This wise, this illumined, this religious man, how- 
ever, with all his veneration and noble sentiments i in 


regard to the Divinity, is condemned as an impious 


‘person by the suffrages of almost a whole people, 


without his accusers being able to instance one single 
avowed fact, or to produce any evidence that Be the 
least appearance of probability. 


From whence could so evident, so saiyerent and — 


so determinate a contradiction: arise amongst the 


Athtnians? A people, abounding, in other respects, — 
with wit, taste, and knowledge, must, without doubt, 
have had their reasons, at least in appearance, for a. 


tonem legens?” De nat, deor, lib. iii. n. 82, 


Reflections upon the sentence passed on 


Hedid — 


; 
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- They confined their real religion to the public, so- 
_lemn, and hereditary worship, as they had received 
_it from their ancestors, as it was established by the 
_ laws of the state, had been practised from time’ im- 
d memorial, and especially confirmed ‘by the oracles, 
 auguries, offerings, and sacrifices. It is by this stand- 
ard they regulated their piety ; against ‘which they 
_ could not suffer the least attempt whatsoever: it was 
_ of this worship alone that they were jealous; it was 
_ for these ancient ceremonies that they were such ar- 
dent zealots; and they believed, though without 
- foundation, that Socrates was an enemy to them. 
_- But there was another kind of religion, founded upon 
~ fable; poetical fictions, popular opinions, and foreign 
customs; for this they were little concerned, and 
abandoned it entirely to the poets, to the represen- 
‘i tations of the theatre, and common conversation. | 
"What grossness did they not attribute to Juno 
_ and Venus? No citizen would have wished that his 
_ wife or daughters should resemble those goddesses. 
_ Timotheus, the famous musician, having represented 
- Diana upon the stage of Athens, transported with 
_ folly, fury, and rage, one of the spectators conceived 
he could not utter a greater imprecation against him, 
than to wish his daughter might resemble that divi- 
nity. Jt is better, says Plutarch, to believe there 
are no gods, than to imagine them of this kind ; open 
_ and declared impiety being Jess profane, if we may 
be allowed to say so, than so gross and absurd a su- 
_ perstition. j 
__ However it be, the sentence, of which we have 
related the circumstances, will, through all ages, co- 
ver Athens with infamy and reproach; which all 


the splendour of its glorious actions, for which it is’ 






- otherwise so justly renowned, can never obliterate: 
and it shows, at the same time, what is to be expected 
_ from a -people, gentle, humane, and beneficent at 
_ bottom, for such the Athenians really were ; but vola- 
tile, proud, haughty, inconstant, wavering with every 
wind and every impression. It is therefore with rea- 
son that public assemblies have been compared to a 
_ tempestuous sea; as that element, like the people, 
_ though calm and peaceable of itself, is subject to be 
_ frequently agitated by a violence not its own. 
% As to Socrates, if must be allowed that the Pagan 
_ world never produced any thing so great and perfect. 
When we observe to what height he carries the sub- 
limity of his sentiments, not only in respect to the 
_ moral yirtues, temperance, sobriety, patience in ad- 
- versity, the love of poverty, and the forgiveness of 
wrongs; but, what is far more considerable, in re- 
- gard to the Divinity, his unity, omnipotence, crea- 
tion of the world, and providence in the government 
of it; the immortality of the soul, its ultimate end 
and eternal destiny : the rewards of the good and 
the punishment of the wicked:—when we consider 
a Plut. de superstit. p. 170. 
___-* Memoires de P Academie des Inscript. tom. iv. p. 372. 
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ry induct so different, ‘and sentiments so opposite, to 
_ their general character. May we not say, that the 
_ Athenians considered their gods in a double light? 
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this train of sublime knowledge, we ask ourselves 
whether it isa Pagan who thinks and speaks in’ this 
manner? and are scarce persuaded, that from so dark 


_and obscure a stock as Paganism should shine forth 


such brilliant and glorious rays of light. az 

“Jt is true, his reputation has not been unimpeached, 
and it has been affirmed that the purity:of his man- 
ners did not correspond with those of his sentiments. 
x This question has been discussed by the learned, 
but my plan will not admit me to treat it in its full 
extent. The reader may see Abbé Fraguier’s disser- 


tation in defence of Socrates, against the reproachea 


done him on account of his conduct. ‘Tbe negative 
argument he makes use of in his justification seems a 

very strong one., He observes, that: neither Aristo- 

phanes, in his comedy of The Clouds, which is en- 

tirely directed against Socrates, nor bis vile accusers 

in his trial, have advanced one word that tends to” 
impeach the purity of his manners; and it is not pro- — 
bable that ‘such violent enemies as those would have 
neglected one of the most likely methods to discredit 

him in the opinion of his judges, if there had been 

any foundation or probability for it. 

I confess, however, that certain principles of Plato, 
his disciple, held by him in common with his master, 
with respect to the nudity of the combatants in the 
public games, from which at the same time he did 
hot exclude the fair sex ; and the behaviour of So- 
crates himself, who wrest)ed naked man to man with 
Alcibiades, give us no great idea of that philosopher’s 
delicacy in point of modesty and bashfulness. ¥Y What 
shall we say of his visit to Theodota, a woman of 
Athens of indifferent reputation, only to assure him-- 
self with his own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, 
which was much talked of, and of the precepts he 
gave her, in order to attract admirers, and to retain - 
them in her snares? Are such lessons very suitable 
to a philosopher? J pass over many other things in 
silence. 

I am the less surprised after this, that several of 
the fathers have censured him in regard to the pu- 
rity of his manners, and that thev have thought fit 
to apply to him, as well as to his disciple Plato, what 
St. Paul * says of the philosophers: That God, by a 
just judgment, abandoned them to a reprobate mind, 
and to the most shameful lusts, as a punishment; for 
that having clearly known there was but one true God, . 
they had not honoured him as they ought, by pub- 
licly avowing their belief, and were not ashamed to 
associate with him an innumerable multitude of divi- 
nities, ridiculous, and infamous, even in their own 
opinions. : 

And in this, properly speaking, consists the crime 
of Socrates, which did not make him guilty in the 
eyes of the Athenians, but gave occasion for his being 
justly condemned by eternal Truth. She had illumi- 
nated his soul with the most pure and sublime lights 
of which the Pagan world was capable; for we are 
not ignorant, that all knowledge of God, even natural, 


y Xenoph. Memorab. 1. iii. p. 783—786. 
* Rom. ch. i. ver. 17—32, 
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‘the gods, but as enjoined by the laws. 
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cannot come but from himself alone. He held ad- 
mirable principles on the subject of the Divinity, 


He agreeably rallied the fables of the poets, upon 


which the ridiculous mysteries of his age were 
founded. He. often spoke, and in the most exalted 
terms, of the existence of one. only God, eternal, in- 


visible, creator of the universe, supreme. director and 


arbiter of all events, avenger of crimes, and rewarder 
of virtues; but he * had not the. courage to bear 
public testimony to these great truths. .He perfectly 


discerned the falsehood and absurdity of the Pagan. 


system; and, nevertheless, as Seneca says of the wise 
man, and as he acted himself, he observed, exactly 
all the customs and. ceremonies, not: as agreeable. to 
He ft acknow- 
ledged at bottom one only Divinity, and worshipped 


with the people that multitude of infamous idols 


which ancient superstition had heaped up during a long 
succession of ages. ‘“ He held peculiar opinions in 
the schools, but followed, the multitude in the tem- 
ples.” Asa philosopher, he despised and detested 


the idols in secret; as.a citizen: of Athens and a sena- 


tor, he paid them in public the same adoration with 
others; by so much the more worthy of blame, says 
St. Augustin, as that worship, which was only ex- 
ternal and dissembled, seemed to the people to be the 
effect of sincerity and conviction. 

_And it cannot be said that Socrates altered his 
conduct at the end of his life, or that he then ex- 
pressed a greater zeal for truth. In his defence be- 
fore the people, he declared that he had always re- 
ceived and honoured the same gods as the Atheni- 
ans: and the last order he gave before he expired, 
was to sacrifice in his name a cock to Ausculapius. 


Behold, then, this prince of philosophers, declared 


by the Delphic oracle the wisest of mankind, not- 


withstanding his internal conviction of one only 


Divinity, dying in the bosom of idolatry, and pro- 


fessing to adore all the gods of the Pagan theology. 





* Que omnia (ait Seneca) sapiens servabit tanquam legibus 
jussa, non, tanquam diis grata—Omnem istam ignobilem deorum 
turbam, quam longa zvo longa superstitio congessit, sic, inquit, 
adorabimus, ut meminerimus cultum ejus magis ad morem, quam, 
ad rem, pertinere— Sed iste, quem philosophia quasi liberum fece- 
rat, tamen, quia illustris senator erat, colebat quod reprehendebat, 
agebat quod arguebat, quod culpabat adorabat—eo damnabilius, 
quo illa, que mendaciter agebat, sic ageret, ut eum populus vera- 
citer agere existimaret.—All which (says Seneca) the wise man 


will observe as if they were commanded by the laws and not as if 


according to the will of the gods.—All that ignoble crowd of gods, 
says he, which the long superstition of a long series of years has 
heaped together, we will so pay homage to, as if mindful that their 


= 


Socrates is the more inexcusable in this, since, de 
claring himself a man expressly appointed by Heaven — 
to. bear witness to the truth, he fails in the most es- — 

sential duty of the glorious commission he ascribes ~ 
For if there be any truth in religion that _ 


to himself. 
we ought more particularly to avow, it is that which 
regards the unity of the Godhead, and the vanity of 
idol-worship. 


die. 
losophers who. were, designed by God to enlighten 
the world, nor to bring men over from the impious 
worship. of false deities to the holy. religion of the 
true God.” 

We cannot deny Socrates to, have been the hero of 
the Pagan world in regard to moral virtues. 


this supposed hero and the martyrs of Christianity ; 


who often were young children and tender virgins, — 


and yet were not afraid to shed the last drop of their 


blood, to defend and confitm the same truths, which : 


Socrates. knew, without daring to assert them in 
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In| this his courage would have been 
well shown ;: nor would it have been any great diffi- _ 
culty to, Socrates, determined. besides as he was to. 

But, says St. Augustin, { “ it was not these phi- 


But to | 
judge rightly of him, let us draw a parallel between. 


public :—the unity of God, and the vanity of idols. — 


Let us also compare the so much boasted death of 
this prince of philosophers, with that of our holy 
bishops, who have done the Christian religion so 
much honour, by the sublimity of their genius, the 


extent of their knowledge, and the beauty and ex- 


cellence of their writings; a saint Cyprian, a saint 
Augustin, and so many others, who were all seen to 


die in the bosom of humility, fully convinced of their 


unworthiness and nothingness, penetrated with a 
lively fear of the judgments of God, and expecting 
their salvation from his sole goodness and conde- 
scending mercy. Philosophy inspires no such senti- 
ments; they could proceed only from the grace of 
the Mediator, which Socrates was not thought wor- 
thy to know. 


worship consisted more in form than in reality.—But he, whom 
philosophy had as it were made free, yet, because he was an illus- 
trious senator, worshipped what he disapproved, did what he cen- 
sured, and paid homage to what he condemned,—the more blame- 
able, as those very things, which he practised thus falsely, he prac- 
tised in such manner that the people thought them done with truth. 
St. August. de civil. Dez, 1. vi. c. 10. 

t Eorum sapientes, quos philosophos vocant, scholas habebant 
dissentientes, et templacommunia. St. AuGusr. vb. de ver. rel. c. 1. 

t Non sic isti nati erant, ut populorum suorum opinionem ad 
verum cultum veri Dei a simulacrorum superstitione atque ab hu 
jus mundi vanitate converterent. Sr. Aucust. lib. de ver. rel. c. 2. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS. 


HE most essential part of history, and that which 
2 it concerns the reader most to know, is that 

which explains the character and manners as well of 
- the people in general, as of the great persons in par- 
ticular, of whom it treats: and this may be said to be 
in some sort the soul of history, while the facts,are 
only the body. I have endeavoured, as occasion 
_ offered, to paint in their true colours the most illus- 
trious personages of Greece; it remains for me to 
_ show the genius and character of the people them- 
3 selves. I shall confine myself to those of Lacedamon 
and Athens, who always held the first rank amongst 
_ the Greeks, and shall reduce what J have to say upon 
this _ subject ‘to three heads; political government, 
4 war, and religion. 

: Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, and,several others, who 
q have written upon Grecian antiquities, supply me 
Brith great lights, and are of much use to me in the 
Bcibject which it remains for me to treat. 













CHAPTER I. 









OF POLITICAL GOVERNMENT. 


_ Tuere are three principal forms of government: 
Monarchy, in whicb a single person reigns: Aristo- 
cracy, in which the elders and wisest govern; and 
emocracy, under which the supreme authority is 
odged in the hands of the people. The most cele- 
*Cic. de leg. 1. iii. n. 8. »Page 338—343, 

‘Tenes-ne igitur, moderatorem illum reip. quo referre velimus 


?—Ut gubernatori cursus secundus, medico salus, imperatori 
fla, sic huic moderatori reip. beata civium.vita propose est, 





brated writers of antiquity, as Plato, Aristotle, Po 

lybius, and. Plutarch, give the preference to the firs 

kind, as including the most advantages with the few: 
est inconveniences. But all agrée, and-it cannot be’ 
too often inculcated, that the end of all government 
and the duty of every one invested with it, be the 
form what it may, is to use his utmost endeavours to 
render those under his.command happy and just, by 
obtaining for them, on the one side, safety and tran 
quillity, with the advantages and conveniences of 
life; and on the other, all the means and helps that 
may contribute to raking them virtuous. As the 
pilot’s aim, says Cicero, * is to steer his vessel hap- 
pily into port; the physician’s, to preserve or restore 
health ; the general’s, to obtain victory ; so a prince, 
and every man who governs. others, ought to make 


the utility of the governed his ultimate aim; and to 


remember, that “ the supreme law of every just go- 
vernment is the good of the public.” * Salus populr 
suprema lex esto. 
noble fvaction in the world is to be the author of the 
happiness of a nation. A 


Plato, in a hundred places, esteems as nothing the . 


most shining qualities and actions of those who go- 
vern, if they do not tend to promote the two great 
ends I have mentioned, the virtue and happiness of 
the people; and he refutes at large, in the first > book 
of his Republic, one Thrasymachus, who advanced, 
that subjects were: born for the prince, and not the 


prince for his subjects ; and that whatever promoted | 


the interests of the prince, or Solaire mts ought 
to be deemed just and lawful. 


ut opibus firma, copiis locuples, gloria ampla, virtute honesta sit. 


-Hnujus enim operis maximi inter homines atque optimi illum ese | 


perfectorem volo. Ad. ie 1, viii. Eptst. 10, 


a 


He adds, that the greatest and most _ 


Vee 


an 
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In the distinctions which have been made upon the 
several forms of government, it has been agreed, that 


that would be the most perfect which should unite in 


itself, by a happy mixture of institutions, all the advan- | 


tages, and exclude all the inconveniences, of the rest ; 
and almost all the ancients have believed, ¢ that the 
Lacedemonian government came nearest to this idea 
of perfection. 


ARTICLE I. 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF SPARTA. 


From the time that the Heraclide had re-entered 
Peloponnesus, Sparta was governed by two kings, who 
were always of the same two families, descended from 
Hercules by two different branches, as | have ob- 
served elsewhere. Whether from pride and the abuse 
of despotic power on the side of the kings, or the 
desire of independence and an immoderate love of 
liberty on that of the people, Sparta, in its beginnings, 
was always involved in commotions and revolts; 
which would infallibly have occasioned its ruin, as 


had happened at Argos and Messene, two neighbour- 


ing cities equally powerful with itself, if the wise 


foresight of Lycurgus had not prevented the fatal 


consequences by the reformation which he made in 
the state. I b ve related it at large in the life of 
that legislator, and shall only touch here upon what 
regards the government. 


SECT. I. Abridged idea of the Spartan Government. 


~ Entire submission to the laws in a manner the soul 


Lycureus restored order and peace in Sparta by. 
the establishment of the senate. 
twenty-eight senators, 


Jt consisted of 
and the two kings presided in 
it. This august assembly, formed out of the wisest 
and most experienced men in the nation, served as a 


‘counterpoise to the two other authorities, that of the 


kings, and that of the people; and whenever the one 
attempted to overbear the other, the senate interposed, 
by joining the weakest, and thereby held the balance 
even between both. At length, to prevent this body 
itself from abusing its power, which was very great, 
a kind of curb was annexed to it, by the nomination 


of five Ephori, who were elected out of the people, 


whose office lasted only one year, but who had au- 
thority, not only over the senators, but the kings 
themselves. 

The power of the kings was extremely limited, 
especially in the city, and in time of peace. In war 
they had the command of the fleets and armies, and 
much greater authority. ® However, they had even 
then a kind of inspectors and commissioners assigned 
them, who served as a necessary council, and were 


~ &Polyb. 1. vi. p. 448, 459. e Arist. de rep. 1. ii. p. 331. 
6 Plut. in Agesil. p. 597. 
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Meenchally closer for that See from among. those 
citizens who were out of favour with them, in order — 
that there should be no connivance on their side, and — 
the republic be the better served. There was almost — 
continually some secret misunderstanding Between t 
the two kings; whether it proceeded from a natural _ 
jealousy between the two branches, or was the effect — 
of the Spartan policy, to which their too great union — 
might have given umbrage. a 

The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta than ~ 
the tribunes of the people at Rome. ‘They presided 
in the election of the magistrates, and called them. 
to an account for their administration. Their power 
extended even to the persons of their kings, and of | 
the princes of the blood-royal, whom they had a right — 
to imprison, which right they actually exercised in 
the case of Pausanias. When they sat upon their 
seats in the tribunal, they did not rise up when the © 
kings entered, which was a mark of respect paid 
them by all the other magistrates; and this seems to 
imply a kind of superiority in the Ephori, in conse- — 
quence of their representing the people: and it is — 
observed of Agesilaus, ‘that when he was seated upon — 
his throne to dispense justice, and the Ephori came — 
in, he never failed to rise up to do them honour. It 
is very probable, that before him it was not usual jue 
the kings to behave in that manner, since Plutarch 
relates this behaviour of Agesilaus as peculiar to 
him. 

All public business was proposed and examined in 
the senate, and there it was that resolutions were 
passed. But the decrees of the senate were not of — 
force, unless ratified by the people. 

There must have been exceeding wisdow ‘in the 
laws established by Lycurgus for the government of. 
Sparta, because as long as they were exactly observed, 
no commotions or seditions of the people were ever | 
known in the city, no change in the form of govern — 
ment was ever proposed, no private- person usurped — 
authority by violence, or made himself tyrant; the 
people never thought of depriving the two families, . 
in which it had always been, of the sovereignty, nor 
did any of the kings ever attempt to assume more © 
power than the laws permitted. & This reflection, — 
which both Xenophon and Polybius make, shows — 
the idea they had of the wisdom of Lycurgus in po-— 
litical matters, and the opinion we ought to have of — 
it. In fact, no other city of Greece had this advan- — 
tage, and all of them experienced many changes and 
vicissitudes, for want of similar laws to perpetuate 
their form of government. | 

The reason of this constancy and stability of the 
Lacedemonians in their government and conduct is, © 
that in Sparta the laws governed absolutely, and with — 
sovereign authority ; whereas the greatest t part ‘of the — 
other Grecian cities, abandoned to the® caprice’ of 
private individuals, to despotic power, to an arbitrary 
and irregular sway, experienced the truth of Plato's” | 


saying: " That the city is miserable where the magis- 






© Xenoph. in Agesil. p. 651. Polyb. 1. vi. Pe 459. eee os 
“  bPlat. Lviv. de bo p- 715. — ak 













ae 
The aoe of Argos and Messene, which I have 
: lready mentioned, Pontd alone suffice to show how 
aay just and true that reflection i is.’ After their return 
rom the Trojan war, the Greeks, distinguished by 
‘the name of Dorians, established themselves in three 
_ cities of Peloponnesus, Lacedemon, Argos, and Mes- 
_ sene, and swore mutually to assist each other. These 
__ three cities governed alike by monarchical power, had 
_ the same advantages ; except that the two latter-were 
far superior to the other in the fertility of the terri- 
_ tory where they were situated. Argos and Messene, 
however, did not long preserve their superiority. 
_ The haughtiness of the kings, and the disobedience 
_ of the people, occasioned their fall from the flourish- 
_ ing condition in which they had at first been; and 
~ their example proved, says Plutarch, quoting Plato, 
be it was the peculiar favour of the gods which 





= 





gave the Spartans such a man as Lycurgus, capable 
4 of prescribing so wise and reasonable a “plan of go- 
__vernment. 
i To support it without change, particular care was 
taken to educate the youth according to the laws and 
manners of the country; in order that, by being early 
__ ingrafted into them, and confirmed by long habitude, 
_ they might become, as it were, a second nature. The 
_ hard and sober manner in which they were brought 
up, inspired them during the rest of their lives with 
E a natural taste for frugality and temperance, that dis- 
tinguished them from all other nations, and wonder- 
peuly adapted them to support the fatigues of war. 
_ * Plato observes, that this salutary custom had banished 
Esco Sparta, and all the territory dependant upon it, 
~ drunkenness, debauchery, and all their attendant dis- 
orders; insomuch, that it was a crime punishable by 
_ Jaw to drink wine to excess even in the Bacchanalia, 
_ which every where else were days of license, and on 
which whole cities gave themselves up to the last 
E. excesses. 
a They also accustomed the children, from their 
earliest infancy, to an entire submission to the laws, 
to the magistrates,,and to all in authority; and 
_*“ their education,” properly speaking, “ was no more 
"than an apprenticeship of obedience.” It was for 
this reason that Agesilaus advised Xenophon to send 
“his children to Sparta, as to an excellent school, f 
- where they “might learn the greatest and most noble 
Bor all sciences, to obey, and to command,” for the one 
4 a leads on to the other. It was not only the 
if mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens, who were 
4 _ subjected in this manner to the laws; but the rich, 
_ the powerful, the magistrates, and even the kings ; 
and they distinguished themselves from the others 
only by a more exact obedience; convinced that such 
behaviour was the surest means to their being obeyed 
id respected themselves by their inferiors. 
Plat. 1. iii. de leg. p. 683—685. 
*Plat.1. i. de leg. p. 637. 


Plut. in Apoph. Lacon. p. 220. 
‘Qore Dh male eva parity evredeiac. 
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Plut. in Lycurg. p. 43 
1 Herod. }. vii. c. 145, 146. 
»Plut. in Agesil. p. 603, 604. 
Plui. in Lycure. 
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Piince came the so much celebrated answers of: 
Demaratus. Xerxes could not comprehend how the 
Lacedemonians, who had no master to controul them, 
should be capable of confronting dangers and death. 
“ They are free and independent of all men,” replied 
Demaratus, “ but the law is above them, and com- 
mands them; and that law ordains that they must 
conquer or die.” 
somebody expressed his surprise, that being king, he 
should suffer himself to be banished ; “ It is,” says he, 
“ because at Sparta the laws are stronger than the 
Se. 


"This appears evidently in the ready obedience of | 


Agesilaus to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled 
by them to the support of his country; a delicate 
occasion for a king and a conqueror: but “to him it 
seemed more 
laws, than to command numerous armies, or even to 
conquer Asia.” 


SECT. II. Love of Poverty instituted at Sparta. 


To this entire submission to the Jaws, Lycurgus 


added another principle of government no less ad- | 
mirable; which was to remove from Sparta all luxury, — 


profusion, and magnificence; to bring riches abso- 


lutely into discredit, to. make poverty honourable, — 


and at the same time necessary, by substituting. a 


species of iron money in the place of gold and silver: 


coin, which till then had been current. I have ex- 
plained elsewhere the measures that he used to make 


so difficult an undertaking succeed, and shall confine 


myself here to examining what judgment should be 
passed on it, as it affects a government. 


Was the poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Snare: 


and which seemed to prohibit that state from all con- 


quest, and to deprive it of all means of augmenting _ 
its force and grandeur, well adapted to render it’ 


powerful and flourishing? Does such a constitution 
of government, which till then had no example, nor 
has since been imitated by any state, evince a great 
fund of prudence and policy in a legislator? And 
was not the modification conceived afterwards under. 
Lysander, of continuing private persons in their 
poverty, and restoring to the public the use of gold 


and silver coin, a wise amendment of what was too ~ 


strained and excessive in that law of Lycurgus of 
which we are speaking? 


It seems, if we consult only the common views of 


human prudence, that it is just to reason in this man- 


ner; but the event, which is an infallible evidence 3 


and arbiter in this place, obliges me to be of a quite 
different opinion. Whilst Sparta remained poor, and 
persisted in the contempt of gold and silver, which 
continued for several ages, she was still powerful and 
glorious ; and the commencement of her decline may 


t MaOnoopévec ray ee TO kahX\oTov, ApyEecOae Kat apyey. 


Plut. in Agesil. p. 606. 
¢ Multo “glotiosius duxit, 


si institutis patriz paruisset, quam si 
bello superdsset Asiam. 


Corn. NEp. in Agesil. c. iv. 


3.N 


™ Upon another occasion, when — 


t glorious to obey his country and the 








be dated from the time when she began to ieeck 


through the severe prohibition -of Lycurgus against | 


the use of gold and silver money. 

The education which he instituted for the young 
Lacedemonians, the hard and sober life which he 
recommended with so much care, the laborious and 
violent exercises of the body prescribed by him, the 
abstraction from all other application and employment; 
ina word, all his laws and institutions show, that his 
view was to form a nation of soldiers, solely devoted 
-to arms and military functions. I do not pretend 
absolutely to justify this scheme, which had its 
great inconveniences, and I] have expressed my 
thoughts of it elsewhere. But, admitting this to be 
his view, we must confess that legislator showed 
-great wisdom in the means he took to carry it into 


SESE execution. 


The almost inevitable danger of a people solely 
trained up for war, who have always their arms in 
their hands, and the one which is most to be feared, 
is injustice, violence, ambition, the desire of increasing 
their power, of taking advantage of their neighbours’ 
weakness, of oppressing them by force, of invading 


_. their Jands under false pretexts, which the lust of 


_ dominion never fails to suggest, and of extending 
_ their bounds as far as possible; all vices and extremes, 
which are horrid in private persons, and the ordinary 
intercourse of life, but which men have thought fit to 
‘applaud as grandeur and glory in the persons of prin- 
ces and conquerors. 

_ The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his 
people against this dangerous temptation. Without 
‘mentioning the other means he made use of, he em- 
_ ployed two, which could not fail of producing their 
effect. The * first was, to “ prohibit his citizens from 
all navigation, and from war at sea. The situation ofhis 
city, and the fear lest commerce, the usual source of 
Juxury and disorder, should corrupt the purity-of the 
Spartan manners, might have a share in this prohibi- 
tion. But his principal motive was to put it out-of 


his citizens’ power to project conquests, which a 


people, shutup within the narrow bounds of a penin- 
sula, could not carry very far without being masters 
at sea. 

'- The second means, still more efficacious, was to 
forbid all use of gold or silver money, and to introduce 
a species of iron coin in its stead, which was of great 
weight and small value, and could only be current at 
home. How with such money could foreign troops 
he raised and paid, fleets fitted out, and numerous 
armies kept up either by land or sea? 

So that the design of Lycurgus, in rendering his 
citizens warlike, and putting arms into their hands, 
‘was not, as° Polybius observes, and Plutarch after 
him, to make them illustrious conquerors, who might 
carry war into remote regions, and subject creat 
numbers of people. His sole end was, that, shut up 
within the extent of the lands and domain left them 
by their ancestors, they should have no thoughts but 


°Polyb. I. vi. p. 491. Plut. in. Lycurg. p. 59. 
PPlut. p. 58. 
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of instante thenieelves in peace, a ‘defending 
themselves successfully against such of their neighbours : 
as should have the rashness to invade them ; and for 
this they had occasion for neither gold nor silver, as 
they found in their own country, and still more in 
their sober and temperate manner of life, all that was | 
sufficient for the support of their armies, when they — 
did not quit their own lands, or the Bao: ter- 
ritories. 

Now, says Polybius, this plan once admitted! ie 
must be allowed that nothing could be more wise, or 
more happily conceived, than the institutions of Ly- 
curgus for maintaining a people in the possession of — 
their liberty, and securing to them the enjoyment of — 
peace and tranquillity. In fact, let us imagine a little — 
republic, like that of Sparta, of which all the citizens — 
are inured to Jabour, accustomed to live on little, — 
warlike, courageous, intrepid; and that the funda- 
mental principle of this small republic is to do no 
wrong to any one, nor to disturb its neighbours, nor 
invade their lands or property ; but on the contrary, 
to declare in favour of the oppressed against the 
injustice and violence of oppressors :—is it not cer- 
tain, that such a republic, surrounded by a great 
number of states of equal extent, would be gene 
rally respected by all the neighbouring nations, 
would become the supreme arbiter of all their quar- — 
rels, and exercise an empire over them, by so much 
the more glorious and lasting, as it would be volun- | 
tary, and founded solely upon the opinion which those — 
neighbours would have of its virtue, justice, and — 
valour? 

? This was the end that Lycurgus proposed to him- 
self. Convinced that the happiness of a city. like that | 
of a private person, depends upon virtue, and upon — 
being well within itself, he regulated Sparta so as — 
that it might always suffice to its own happiness, and 
act upon principles of wisdom and equity. From 
thence arose that universal esteem of the neigbouring | 
people, and even of strangers, who asked from the — 
Lacedemonians neither money, ships, nor troops, — 
but only that they would land them a Spartan to 
command their armies; and when they had obtained 
their request, they paid him entire obedience, with 
every mark of honour and respect. In this manner — 
the Sicilians obeyed Gylippus, the Chalcidians Bra- 
sidas, and all the Greeks of Asia, Lysander, Calli- 
cratidas and Agesilaus ;{ “regarding the city of 
Sparta as a model for all others, in the arts of living 
and governing well.” a 

The epocha of the declension of Sparta begins — 
with the open violation of Lycurgus’s laws. I do not — 
pretend that they had always been exactly observed © 
till that time, which was far from the case; but the ~ 
spirit and genius of those laws had almost always | 
prevailed with the majority of those who gov erned. 
As soon as the ambition of reigning over al] Greece 
had made them conceive the design of having naval 
forces and foreign troops, and that mene oe was neces: 
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' for the aes of those eee: Spaitar ates 
“ancient maxims, saw herself reduced to have re- 
rse. _to barbarians, whom till then she had detested, 
-basely to make her court to the kings of Persia, 
hom she had formerly vanquished with so much 
ry; and that, only to draw from them some aids 
money and troops against her own brethren, that 
; to say, against people born and settled in Greece 
ke themselves. Thus had they the imprudence and 
1isfortune to recall, with gold and silver, into Sparta, 
ll the vices and crimes which the iron money had 
banished ; and to prepare the way for the changes 
Z which ensued, and were the cause of their ruin. 
And this infinitely exalts the wisdom of Lycurgus, in 
es having foreseen, at such a distance, what might strike 
_ at the happiness of his citizens, and in having provided 
salutary remedies against it in the form of govern- 
ment which he established at Sparta. We must 
:. not, however, attribute the whole honour of this plan 
: > him alone. Another legislator, who had preceded 
1 several ages, has a right to share this glory with 


o.- I]. The laws established by Minos in Crete, 
the Model of those of Sparta. 


ici the world knows, that Lycurgus had fared the 
_ plan of most of his laws upon the model of those ob- 
_ served in the island of Crete, where he passed a con- 
eS siderable time for the better studying of them. It is 
__. proper | should give some idea of them here, having 
: Biocrctten to do it in the place where it would have 
been more natural, that is, when I spoke for the first 
time of Lycurgus and his institutions. 

_ * Minos, whom fabulous history calls the son of 
{ ipiter, was the author of these laws. He lived about 
-hundred years before the Trojan war. He was a 
owerful, wise, and gentle prince ; and still more esti- 
_mable for his moral virtues than his military abilities. 
fter having conquered the island of Crete, and several 
thers in its neighbourhood, he applied himself to 
_ strengthen, by wise laws, the new state of which he 
had possessed himself by force of arms. ‘% The end 
__ which he proposed in the establishment of these laws, 
yas to render his subjects happy, by making them 
virtuous. He banished idleness and voluptuousness 
ffoin his states, and with them luxury and effeminate 
leasures, the fruitful sources ofall vice. Well know- 
ng that liberty is justly regarded as the most precious 
_ and greatest good, and that it cannot subsist with- 
out a perfect union of the people. he endeavoured 
to establish a kind of equality amongst them; which 
s the tie and basis of it, and well calculated to re- 
nove all envy, jealousy, hatred, and dissension. He 
id not undertake to make any new divisions of lands, 
or to prohibit the use of gold and silver. He applied 
elf to uniting his subjects by other ties, which 
ed to Ls neither less firm nor less” reasona- 
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He aeneede that the children should be all brought 
up and educated together, by troops and bands, in 
order that they might learn early the same principles a 
and maxims. ‘Their life was hard and sober. — They — 
were accustomed to be satisfied with little, to suffer =) 
heat and cold, to walk over. steep and rugged places, ae 
to skirmish w ith each other-in small parties, to suffer — a 
courageously the blows they received, and to exer- a gt 
cise themselves in a kind of dance, in which they be: 
carried arms in their hands, and which was after- ca? 
wards called the Pyrrhic; in order, says Strabo, that, "ia 
even to their very diversions, every thing might BS 
breathe of, and form them for, war. ‘They werealso oy 
made to earn certain airs of music, but of a gee an 
martial kind. Ss p 

"They were not taught either to ride or to wear — 
heavy armour ; but in return, they were made to 
excel in drawing the bow, which was their most 
usual exercise. The reason of this was natural. a . 
Crete is not a flat even country, nor fit for breeding x — 
horses, as is that of the Thessalians, who were con- 
sidered the best cavalry in Greece; but a rough, 
broken country, full of hills and high pape where 










“in the horse-race. 
soldiers, fit to execute the devices and a acer 
of war, the Cretans pretended to hold the foremost — 
rank. « “7 es 
‘Minos thought proper to establish in Crete a anes a 
munity of tables and meals. Besides several otlier Se = 
great advantages which he found in this institution. — ee 
as the introduction ofa kind of equality into his do- ee 
minions, the rich and poor having the same diet, the _ 
accustoming his subjects to a sober and frugal life, the 
cementing friendship and unity between them by the | 
usual .gaiety and familiarity of the table, he had also — i 
in view the custom of war, in which the soldiers are 
obliged to eat together. *It was the public that 
supplied the expenses of these tables. Ont of the = 
revenues of the state, a part was applied to the uses — ae 
of religion and the salaries of the magistrates, andthe 
rest allotted for the public meals. So that the women, = =) 
children, and men of all ages, were fed at the cost, — a 
and in the name, of the republic. In this respect e 
Aristotle gives the preference to the meals at Crete — 
‘before those of Sparta, wherein private persons were a 
obliged to furnish their proportion and without it were a 
not admitted into the assemblies, which was to ex- =a 
clude the poor. a 
‘ After eating, the old men discoursed upon afisins Be 
of state. ‘The conversation turned generally upon s 
the history of the country, upon the actions and 
virtues of its great men, who had distingnished them- __ 
selves, either by their valour in war, or their wisdonr 
in the art of government; and the youth, who were 
present at these entertainments, were exhorted tc: 
propose those great persons to themselves as models) 
for forming their manners and regulating their con-— e 
duct. ee 
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__ by the victor. 


" Minos, as well as Ly curgus, 1S seprbashie with 
having no other view in his laws than war, which is 
a very great fault in a legislator. It is true, this ap- 
pears to have been his principal object, because he 
was convinced that the repose, liberty, and riches of 
his subjects, were under the protection, and in a man- 
ner under the guard of arms and military knowledge, 
_ the conquered being deprived of all those advantages 
But he was desirous that war should 
be made only for the sake of peace ; and his laws are 
_ far from being confined to that sole object. 

Amongst the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind 


was not entirely neglected, and care was taken to 
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give the youth some tincture of learning. The works 
of Homer, * of much later date than the laws of Mi- 
hos, were not unknown amongst them; though they 
set small value upon, and made little use of, “foreign 
_ poets.’ ‘They were very curious in such knowledge 
as is proper to form the manners; and, what is no 
small praise, * “ they piqued themselves upon think- 
ing much and speaking little.” 7 The poet Epimeni- 
“des, who made a voyage to Athens in the time of So- 
Jon, and was in great estimation there, was of Crete, 


and is by some placed in the number of the seven 


sages. 
- i) ° ° . . ad 
One of Minos’s institutions, which Plato * admires 


_ the most, was to inspire early into the youth a high 


respect for the maxims, customs, and laws of the 


_ state, and not to suffer them to dispute, or call -in 
question, the wisdom of their institutions ; since they 


were to consider them, not as prescribed and imposed 
by men, but as emanations of the Divinity himself. 
Accordingly he had industriously apprized the peo- 
ple, that Jupiter himself had dictated them to him. 
He paid the same attention in regard to the magis- 
trates, and aged persons, towards whom he. recom- 
mended honour should be particularly shown ; and 


in order that nothing might violate the respect due 


to them, he ordained, that if any defects were ob- 
served in them, they should never be mentioned in 
the presence of the youth ;—a wise precaution, and 
one which’ would be of great utility in the ordinary 
practice of life ! 

The government of Crete was at first monarchical, 


~ of which Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. 


According to him, as a great and most excellent 
man f observes, the king has supreme power over 
the people, but the laws supreme power over him. 
He has an absolute power to do good, but his hands 
are tied up from doing evil. The laws intrust the 
people in his hands. as the most sacred of deposits, 
upon condition that he shall be the father of his sub- 
jects. ‘The same laws require, that a single man, by 
his wisdom and moderation, shall constitute the fe- 
‘licity of an infinite number of subjects ; not that the 
subjects, by their misery and abject slavery, shall be 
subservient to the gratification of the pride and base 
passions of a single man. According to him, the 

u Plat. de leg. 1. ii. p. 626. x Ibid. p. 680. 

y Plut. in Solon. p. 84. —_#_Thid. * De leg. 1. i. p. 634. 


» Plat. in Min. p. 320. ¢ Arist. de Rep. }. ii. c. 10. 
4 Athen. 1, xiv. p. 639. e Plat. in Mia. p. 320. 








ange 


king ought to be Abroad the defender of hie ane 


at the head of armies, and at home.the judge of his — 


people, to render them good, wise, and happy. It 
is not for himself that the gods have made him king ; 
he is only so for the service of his people. He owes 
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to them his whole time, care, and affection; and is 


worthy of the throne, only so far as he forgets him- 
self, and devotes himself to the public good. ° Such 


is the idea Minos had of the sovereignty, of which . 


he was a living image in his own person, and which 
Hesiod has perfectly expressed in two words, by 
calling that prince, “ the most royal of mortal kings,” 
Baothebraroy Sunray Baodjwy: that is to say, that he pos- 
sessed in a supreme degree all royal virtues, and was 
a king in all things. 

elt appears, that the authority of king was of no 
long duration, and that it gave place to a republican 
government, as Minos had intended. The senate, 


composed of thirty senators, formed the public coun- - 


cil. In that assembly, the public affairs were ex- 
amined, and resolutions taken; but they were of no 
force till the people had given them their approba- 


tion, and confirmed them by their suffrages. ‘The ma- 


gistrates, to the number of ten, established for main- 
taining good order in the state, and therefore called 
{ Cosmi, held the two other bodies of the state in 
check, and preserved the balance between them. In 
time of war the same persons commanded the army. 


They were chosen by lot, but only out of certain fa- 
Their office was for life, and they were not — 
Out of this - 


milies. 
accountable for their administration. 
company the senators were elected. 


The Cretans made the slaves and mercenaries cul- — 
tivate their lands, who were obliged to pay them a 
They were called Periect, pro- 


certain annual sum. 
bably from their being drawn from neighbouring na- 
tions whom Minos had subjected. As they inhabited 
an island, and consequently a country separate from 
all others, the Cretans had not so much to fear from 
these vassals as the Lacedamonians from the Helots, 
who often joined the neighbouring people against 
them. ¢A custom anciently established in Crete, 
from whence it was adopted by the Romans, gives us 


sinat bitte 


reason to believe that the vassals who tilled the lands _ ( 


were treated with great mildness and humanity. In 


the feasts of Mercury, the masters waited on their — 


slaves at table, and did them the same offices as they 
received from them the rest of the year ;—precious 
remains and traces of the primitive world in which 
all men were equal, that seemed to inform the mas- 
ters that their servants were of the same condition 
with themselves, and that to treat them with cruelty 
and pride was to renounce humanity. 

¢ As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and is 
obliged to associate co-operators with himself, for 
whose conduct he is accountable, Minos charged his 
brother Rhadamanthus with a share in the adminis- 


tration of justice in the capital city, which is the 
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ost essential and indispensable function of sove- 
: He knew his probity, disinterestedness, 
ability, and constancy, and had taken pains to form 
Another minister 


he made a circuit three times a year, to examine 
whether the laws established by the prince were duly 
obse:ved, and the inferior magistrates and officers 


religiously acquitted themselves of their duty. 


Crete, under so wise a government, changed its 


_ aspect entirely, and seemed to have become the 
_ abode of virtue, probity, and justice, as we may 
_ judge from what fabulous history tells us of the ho- 


nour Jupiter did these two brothers, in making them 
the judges of the infernal regions; for every body 
knows that fable is founded upon real history, though 
disguised under agreeable emblems and allegories, 
adapted to recommend truth by the ornaments of 
fancy. : 

___! It was, according to fabulous tradition a law es- 
tablished from the beginning of time,, that men, on 


departing this life, should be judged, in order to their 
_ receiving the reward or punishment due to their 
good or evil actions. 


o In the reign of Saturn, and in 
the first years of that of Jupiter, this judgment was 
pronounced at the instant preceding death, which 
left room for very flagrant injustice. Princes, who 
had been cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their 
judges in all the pomp and splendour of their power, 
and producing witnesses to depose in their favour, 
because, as they were still alive, they dreaded their 
anger; the judges, dazzled with this vain show, and 
deceived by such false evidence, declared these prin- 
ces innocent, and dismissed them with permission to 
enter into the happy abodes of the just. The same 
may be said in regard to the rich; but for the poor 
and helpless, calumny and malice pursued them even 
to this last tribunal, and found means to have them 
doomed for ever as criminals. 

Fabulous history adds, that, upon reiterated com- 


- plaints and warm remonstrances made to Jupiter on 


this account, he changed the form of these trials. 
The time for them was fixed for the very moment af- 
ter death. Rhadamanthus and Macus, both sons of 


tics, the other for the Europeans; and Minos over 
them, to decide supremely in cases of doubt and ob- 
scurity.. Their tribunal is situated in a place called 
The Field of Truth, because neither falsehood nor 
calumny can approach it. The greatest prince must 
appear there, as soon as he has resigned his last 
breath, deprived of all his grandeur, reduced to his 
naked self, without defence or protection, silent and 
trembling for his own doom, after having made the 
whole world tremble for theirs. If he be found guilty 
of crimes which are of a nature to be expiated, he is 
only confined in Tartarus for a certain time, with the 
assurance of being released as soon as he shall be suf- 

ficiently purified. But if his crimes are unpardona- 
_ f Plat. in Gorg. p. 523—526. In Axioch. p. 371. 


3 h Ibid. p 319. 4 Odyss. T. ver. 179. 
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ble, such as injustice, perjury, and the oppression of 
his people, he is cast into the same Tartarus, there 
to suffer eternal miseries. ‘The just, on the contrary, 
of whatsoever condition they are, are conducted into 


485 


= 


the blest abodes of peace and joy, to partake of a fe- s 


licity which shall have no end. 


Who does not see that the poets, under the cover — 
of these fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the — 


honour of the gods, intended to give us the model of 
an accomplished prince, whose first care is to render 
justice to his people, and to depict the extraordinary 
happiness Crete enjoyed under the wise government 
of Minos? 
& The laws he established existed in all their vigour 


even in Plato’s time, that is to say, more than nine — 


hundred years after; " and they were considered as 


the effect of his secret * “conversations” for many _ 
years with Jupiter, who had condescended to become © 
his teacher, to enter into a { familiarity with him as — 


with a friend, and to form him in the great art of 


reigning with a secret complacency, as a favourite 
It is in this — 
manner Plato explains these words of Homer, Awe 


disciple and a tenderly beloved son. 


peyade 6 aporjg: the most exalted praise, according to- 
him that can be given to a mortal, and which that 


poet ascribes only to Mings, ¥ 
Notwithstanding so shining and solid a merit, the 


theatres of Athens resounded with imprecations— 


against the memory of Minos; and Socrates, in the 


dialogue of Plato, which | have already often cited, — _ 


observes upon, and gives the reason for them: but 


first he makes a reflection well worthy of being ~ 


weighed: “ When either the praise or dispraise of 


great men is in question, it is of the utmost import- — 
ance,” says he, “to make use of circumspection and _ 
wisdom; because upon that depends the idea men 


form to themselves of virtue and vice, and the dis- 
tinction they ought to make between the good and 
the bad. For,” adds he, “God conceives a just in- 


dignation when a prince is blamed who resembles — 
himself, and, on the contrary, another praised who | 


is directly the reverse. We must not believe that 
nothing is sacred but brass and marble;” (he speaks 


of the statues that were worshipped ;) “ the just man — 


is the most sacred, and the wicked the most detesta- 
ble, of all beings in this world.” es 

After this reflection, Socrates observes, that the 
source and cause of the Athenians’ hatred of Minos, 
was the unjust and cruel tribute he imposed upon 


them, in obliging them to send him, every nine 


years, seven young men and as many maids, to be 
devoured by the Minotaur; and he cannot avoid re- 
proaching that prince with having drawn upon him- 
self the abhorrence of a city like Athens, abound- 
ing with learned men, and of having sharpened 
the tongues of the poets against him;—a danger- 
ous and formidable race of men, from the poisoned 


shafts which they never fail to let fly against their | 


enemies. 


t This poetical fiction is perhaps taken from the holy Scriptures, 
which say of Moses: *+ And the Lord spake unto Moses face to 
face, as a man speaketh unto his friend.” 20d. xxxiii, 11. 


This happiness did not expire with him. — 


It appears, from what I have epcated that Plato | of years, till ‘the Ronin power had subdued Greece, ; 
and reduced it into a province. 


its _imputes to this Minos, of whom we are treating, the 
‘imposition of that cruel tribute. Apollodorus, Strabo, 
_ and Plutarch, seem to be of the same opinion. * The 
Abbé Banier alleges and proves that they are mis- 
taken, and confound the first Minos, of whom we 
“speak, with a second, his grandson, who reigned after 
_ him in Crete, and who, to avenge the death of his 
son Androgeus, killed in Attica, declared war against 
the Athenians, and imposed that tribute, to which 
Theseus put an end by killing the Minotaur. It would 
indeed be difficult to reconcile so inhuman and bar- 
barous a conduct with what all antiquity relates, of 
the goodness, lenity, and equity of Minos, and with 
_ the magnificent praises it bestows upon the polity 
and institutions of Crete. 
_ It is true, that in after-times the Cretans degene- 
rated very much from their ancient reputation, which 
at length they absolutely lost by an entire change of 
their manners; becoming avaricious, and so self-in- 
| terested, as to think that no gain was base ; enemies 
of labour and regularity of life; professed liars and 
_ knaves: so that to Cretise became a proverb amongst 
the Greeks, implying to lie and to deceive. Every body 
knows that + St. Paul cites against them as truth the 
testimony of one of their ancient poets, (it is believed 
___ to be Epimenides,) who paints them in colours much 
__ to their dishonour. But this change of manners, at 
_ whatever time it took place, does not at all affect the 
_ probity of the ancient Cretans, nor the glory of Minos 
their king. 
_ * The most certain proof of that legislator’s wisdom, 
__as Plato observes, is the solid and lasting happiness 
which the sole imitation of his laws effected at Sparta. 
Lycurgus had regulated the government of that city 
~ upon the plan and idea of that of Crete; and it ex- 
isted in an uniform manner for many aves, without 
experiencing the vicissitudes and revolutions so com- 
_ mon in all the other states of Greece. 
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ARTICLE Il. - 


OF THE GOVERNMENT OF ATHENS. 





ae Tue government of Athens was neither so perma- 
nent nor so uniform as that of Sparta, but suffered 
__various alterations, according to the diversity of times 
and conjunctures. Athens, after having long been 
- governed by kings, and afterwards by Archons, as- 

‘sumed entire liberty, which gave place, however, for 
some years, to the tyrannic power of the Pisistratide, 
but was soon after re-established, and existed with 
splendour till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking of 
the city by the Lacedemonians. The latter subjected 
them to the Thirty Tyrants, whose authority was not 
of long duration, and gave place again to liberty, which 
continued amidst various events during a long series 


1Plut. in Thes. p. 10, 11. 
mPlut. in Solon. p. 87. 
* Mem. de PAcad, des Inscrip. tom. iii. 


k Plat. p. 320. 








I shall consider in this place only the popular g go. 





vernment, and shall examine in particular five or six. ee 
heads of it: the foundation of their government, ‘ace _ 


cording to Solon’s establishment; the different parts 


of which the republic consisted ; the council or senate — 


of five hundred; the assemblies of the people ; the 


different tribunals for the administration of justice; 


and the revenues or finances of the republic. J shall 


be obliged to dwell more at large upon what regards — 


the government of Athens, than I have upon that 
of Sparta, because the latter is almost sufficiently _ 
known, from what has been said of it in the life of 
Lycurgus. 


SECT. I. 


according to Solon’s plan. 


1 Soton was not the first who established the popu- 


lar government at Athens. Theseus, long before him, — 


had traced out the plan, and begun the execution of — 
it. After having united the twelve towns into one 


city, he divided the inhabitants into three bodies: 
the nobility, to whom the superintendence of religious — 
| affairs and all offices were confided ; 


the labourers, 
or husbandmen; and the artisans. He had proposed 
the establishment of a kind of equality between the 
three orders. For if the nobles were considerable 
by their honours and dignities, the husbandmen had — 
the advantage, from their utility to the public, and 


the necessity there was for their labours; and the — 


artisans had the superiority to both the other bodies, 
from their number. 
not become a popular state till the establishment of 
the nine Archons, whose authority continued only | 
for one year, whereas before it lasted for ten; and it 
was not till many years after, that Solon, by the wis- 


| dom of his laws, confirmed and regulated this form of 


government. 

™ Solon’s great principle was to establish as siuehe as 
possible a kind of equality amongst his citizens, which 
he regarded with reason as the foundation and essen- 


tial point of liberty. He resolved, therefore, to leave 


the public employments in the hands of the rich, as 


they had been till then; but to give the poor also” 


some share in the government, from which they were 
excluded. For this reason he made an estimate of 
what each individual was worth. ‘Those who were 
found to have an annual revenue of five hundred 
measures, as well in grain as liquids, were placed in 
the first class, and called the Pentacosiomedimni, that 
is, those who had a revenue of five hundred measures. 


The ‘second class was composed of such as had three 
hundred, and could maintain a horse for war; these 
Those who had 


were called horsemen, or knights. 
only two hundred, were in the third class, and were 
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are always liars, evil beasts, slow bellies. 


Foundation of the Government of Athens — 


Athens, properly speaking, did 
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an ‘ommanders. were chosen. 
citizens who were below these three classes, 


_ name of Theta, i. e. hirelings, or rather workmen 
uring with their hands. Solon did not permit 
hem to hold any office, and granted them only the 
cht of giving their suffrages in the assemblies and 
Is of the people, which at first seemed a very slight 
ivilege, but at length was found to. be a very great 
vantage, as will appear in the scquel. I do not 
ow whether Solon foresaw it, but he used to say, 
hat the people were never more obedient and sub- 
missive, than when they possessed neither too much 
nor too little liberty: which comes very near Galba’s 
expression, ° when, in order to induce Piso to treat 
the Roman people with mildness and lenity, he desires 
him to remember, { that “ he was going to command 
en who were incapable of bearing either entire 
liberty or absolute subjection.” 
4 The people of Athens, being become more haugh- 
after their victories over the Persians, pretended 
to have a right to share in all the public offices and 
; magistracy : and Aristides, to prevent the disor- 
which a too tenacious opposition might have 
ecasioned, thought proper to give way to them in 
his point. ' It appears, however, from a passage in 
. Xenophon, that the people contented themselves with 
those offices from whence some profit arose, and left 


ment of the state in the hands of the rich. 
___§ The citizens of the first three classes paid everv 
year a certain sum of money, to be laid up in the 
_ public treasury: the first a { talent, the Knights half 
a talent, and the Zugite a || mine. 
ea AS the proportion of revenue determined the order 
Ag the classes, as their revenucs augmented, the peo- 
ple: were allowed to rise to a superior class. 
If ‘ Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two 
councils, which were the two anchor. as it were, of 
the: commonwealth, to secure it from being shaken 
___ by the commotions of the assemblies of the people. 
_ The first was the Areopagus: but it was much more 
ancient than his institutions, and he only reformed it, 
and gave it new lustre, by augmenting its power. 
_ The second was the council of the Four Hundred, 
_ that is, a hundred of each tribe; for Cecrops, the first 
_ king of the Athenians, had divided the people into 
four tribes. Clisthenes long after him changed that 
order, and established ten. It was in this council of 
the Four Hundred that all affairs were considered 
before they were proposed to the assembly of the 
people, as we shall soon explain. 
| do not mention here another division of the peo- 
ple into three parties or factions, which till the time 
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in the | middle were termed Zugite their place was between 
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ce f these ‘three. classes fioae the I! of Pisistratus were a continual source of troubles and =e 


“AIL the 


less. ‘revenues, were comprised under the 


those which related more particularly to the govern-_ 





tweeu the Knights and the Phete; as in the galleys those who. 





seditions. One of these three parties was formed out 


of those who inhabited the high lands; and these = 


favoured popular government: the other, out of itione > 3 i 
who lived in the plains; and they were for oligarchy: 
and the third out of the people upon the coast ; and =o 
these held the mean between both.. re 


It 1s necessary, for the better understanding of 
what we have now said, to enter into a more Pane 
cular account of the Athenian people. . 
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SECT. Il. 







Of the Inhabitants of Athens. 


" Tuere were three sorts of inhabitants of Athens:§ 
citizens, strangers, and servants. In the account 
taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the 116th Olympiad, eae 
their number amounted to twenty-one thousand citi- 
zens, ten thousand strangers, and forty **thousand 
servants. The number of citizens was almost the 
same in the time of Cecrops, and less under Pericles. 


1. Of the Citizens. : 


A citizen could only be such by birth or alot BY 
To be a natural denizen of Athens, it was necessary 
to be born of a father and mother both free and Athe- 
nians. We have seen that Pericles restored, in all 
its force, this law, which had not been exactly “ols aes 
served, and which he himself some short time after 
infringed. The people could confer the freedom of 
the city upon strangers; and those whom they bad Se 
so adopted, enjoyed almost the same rights and privi- 
leges as the natural citizens. The quality of citizen | 
of Athens was sometimes granted as an honour and “ 
mark of gratitude to those who had rendered great | zs 
services to the state; as to Hippocrates: and even 
kings have sometitnes canvassed that title for them- 
selves or their children. Evagoras, king of Cyprus, ee 
thought it much to his honour. 

When the young men had attained the age of twenty ie 
they were enrolled upon the list of citizens, after 
having taken an oath; and it was only in virtue of 
that public and solemn act that they became members ~ 
of the state. The form of this oath is exceedingly — 
remarkable; which Stobeus and * Pollux have pre-— 
served in the following-words: “I will never dis- 
honour the profession of arms, nor save my life, bya: sae 
shameful flight. I will fight to my last breath for the — 
religion and civil interests of the state, in concert 
with the other citizens, and alone if occasion require. 
I will not bring my country into a worse condition 
than I found it, but will use my utmost endeavours — 
to make it more flourishing. I will always submit 
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myself to the laws and magistrates, and to whatso- 
ever shall be ordained by the common consent of the 
people. If any one shall violate, or attempt to annul, 
the laws, I will not disguise or conceal such an en- 
terprise, but will oppose it either alone or in con- 
Junction with my fellow-citizens; and I will con- 
‘ stantly adhere to the religion of my forefathers. 
all which | call to witness, Agraulos, Enyalius, Mars, 
“and Jupiter.” J leave the reader to his own reflec- 
tions upon this august ceremony, well adapted to in- 
spire the love of their country in the hearts of the 
young citizens. 
ee The whole people at first had been divided into 
four tribes, and afterwards into ten. Each tribe was 
subdivided into several parts, which were called dqpo 
_ pagi. It was by these two titles that the citizens 
__were described in the public acts. Melitus, é tribu 
Cecropide, é pago Pitthenst. 








2. Of the Strangers. 


I call those by that name who, being of a foreign 
country, came to settle at Athens, or in Attica, whe- 
ther for the sake of commerce or the exercising any 

> trade. They were termed pérono, tenants lodgers. 
__ They had no share in the government, nor votes in 
__« the assembly of the people, and could not be admitted 
into any office. They put themselves under the pro- 
--_ tection of some citizen, as we find from a passage of 
‘Terence, * and on that account were obliged to ren- 
: der him certain duties and services, as the clients 
did at Rome to their patrons. They were bound to 
ce observe all the laws of the republic, and to conform 
entirely to all its customs. They paid a yearly tri- 
bute to the state, of twelve tf drachmas; and in de- 
fault of payment were made slaves, and exposed to 
ms sale. * Xenocrates, the celebrated but poor philoso- 
____ pher, came very near to experiencing this misfortune, 
and to being carried to prison; but Lycurgus, the 
orator, having paid the tax, released him from the 
hands of the farmers of the public revenues ; a kind 
of men, who, in all times, have been very little sen- 
sible to merit, with the exception of an exceeding 
‘few of their number. That philosopher, meeting 
some time after the sons of his deliverer, told them, 
_T pay your father the favour he has done me with usury, 
for all the world praises him on my account. 














, 3. Of the Servants. 


These were of two kinds. The one, who were 
free, and yet not able to get their bread by their 
‘work, were obliged, by the bad state of their affairs, 
to go into service ; but their condition was reputable, 
The service of the other was 


— 


~~. and not laborious. 
\. forced and constrained: these were slaves, who had 
either been taken prisoners in war, or bought of such 


as trafficked publicly in them. They formed part 
Plut. in Flamin. p. 375. *Philip. 3. 
>Plat. de superstit. p. 166. ¢Plat. in Casin. 
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of the property of their ‘masters, who By, 
lutely of them, but generally treated them with great — 


i 


humanity. * Demosthenes observes, in one of his 








harangues, that the condition of servants was infi- — 


nitely more gentle at Athens than any where else. 


There was in that city an asylum and place of refuge — 


for slaves, where the bones of Theseus had been in- 
terred, and that asylum still subsisted in Plutarch’s 
time. 
tomb should do that, twelve hundred years after his 


death, which he had done himself during his life, and — 
continue the protector of the oppressed as he had — 


been ! ; 
b When the slaves were treated with too much ri- 
gour and inhumanity, they had their action against 


their masters, who were obliged to sell them to others, ° 


if the fact were sufficiently proved. ° They could 


ransom themselves even against their masters’ con- | 


sent, when they had Jaid up money enough for that 
purpose. For out of what they got by their labour, 
after having paid a certain proportion to their mas- 


ters, they kept the remainder for themselves, and — 


made a stock which was at their own disposal. Pri- 
vate persons, when they were satisfied with their 
services, often gave these slaves their liberty; and 
the same favour was always granted them by the 
public, when the necessity of the times obliged the 
state to put arms in their hands, and enlist them 
amongst the citizens. 

The humane and equitable manner in which the 
Athenians treated their servants and slaves, was an 


effect of the good temper natural to that people, and — 


very remote from the austere and cruel severity of 
the Lacedemonians towards their Helots, which often 
brought their republic to the very brink of destruc- 
tion. ¢ Plutarch, with great reason, condemns this 
rigour. He thinks it proper to habituate one’s self 
always to mercy, even with regard to beasts; were 
it only, says he, to learn by that means to treat men 
well, and to serve, as it were, an apprenticeship to 
humanity and benevolence. 
occasion a very singular fact, and one well calculated 
to give an idea of the character of the Athenians. 
After having finished the temple called Hecatonpedon, 
they set all the beasts of burden at liberty, that had 
been employed in the work, and assigned them fat 
pastures as consecrated animals. And. it was said, 
that one of these beasts having come to offer itself at 
the work, and put itself at the head of those that 
drew the carts to the citadel, walking foremost, as if 
to exhort and encourage them, the Athenians or- 
dained by a decree, that the creature should be main- 
tained at the public expense till its death. 


SECT. VI. 
dred. 


Iv consequence of Solon’s institutions, the people — 
of Athens had a great share and authority in the’ 


* Thais patri se commendavit in clientelam et fidem: Nobisde- 


dit sese. Hunuch. Act. 5. scen. ult. , 
t About $1,60. 


How glorious was it for Theseus, that his — 


He relates upon this — 


Of the Council or Senate of Five Hun- 
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ont. Appeals might be brought to their tri- 
causes; they had a right to cancel the old 


ortant affairs, whether relating to war or peace, 
re decided in their assemblies. — In order that their 
determinations should be made with more wisdom 
-and maturity, Solon had instituted a council, com- 
osed of four hundred senators, a hundred out of each 
ribe, which were then four in number; and they 
prepared and digested the affairs which were to be 
laid before the people, as we shall soon explain more 
-at large.- Clisthenes, about a hundred years after 
Solon, having increased the number of tribes to ten, 
augmented also that of the senators to five hundred, 
-each tribe supplying fifty. This was called the coun- 
cil, or senate, of the Five Hundred. They received 
_ their stipend out of the public treasury. 

_ They were chosen by lot, in which they made use 
of black and white beans, which were mingled and 
_ shaken in an urn; and each tribe gave in the names 
_ of those who aspired to that trust, and had the reve- 
- nue assigned by the laws to qualify them for it. None 
could be admitted under the age of thirty. After 
_ inquiry made into the manners and conduct of the 
candidate, he was made to take an oath, whereby he 
engaged to give at all times the best counsel he could 
to the people of Athens, and never to depart in the 
least from the tenor of the laws. ~ 

_ This senate assembled every day, except upon the 
days appointed for festivals. Each tribe in its turn 
| furnished those who were to preside in it, called 
Prytanes, * and this rank was decided by lot. This 
_ presidency continued thirty-five days, which being 
_ reckoned ten times, amounts to the number of days, 
except four, of the Junar year followed at Athens. 
This time of the presidency, or prytanism, was divi- 
ded into five weeks, regard being had to the five tens 
of the Prytanes who were to preside in them, and 
every week seven »f these ten Prytanes drawn by 
jot presided, each his day, and were denominated 
‘Moéedo0, that is to say, presidents. He t who was 
so for the day, presided in the assembly of the sena- 
_ tors and in that of the people. He was charged with 
; the public seal, as also with the keys of the citadel 
and treasury. 

The senators, before they assembled, offered a sa- 
 crifice to Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional 
appellation of givers of good counsel, { to implore from 
_ them the prudence and understanding necessary to 
_ form wise deliberations. The president proposed the 
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_ Every one gave his opinion in his turn, and always 
standing. After a question had been settled, it was 
drawn up in writing, and read with aloud voice. 
Each senator then gave his vote by scrutiny, by put- 
{ing a bean into the urn. If the white beans carried 
t, the question passed, otherwise it was rejected. 
This sort of decree was called Yigicpa, or MooBobdcvpa, 
as much as to say, a preparatory resolution. It was 
rwards laid before the assembly of the people, 





Tourdvete. . + He was called ‘Emorarne. 
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and establish new ones: in a word, all im- 


_ business which was to be considered in the assembly. | 


At cs t Bedatoc, Bedutae 
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| where, if it was received and approved, it had the 
force of a law, if not, its authority subsisted only one 
year. This shows with what wisdom Solon esta- 
blished this council, to inform and direct the people, 
to fix their inconstancy, to check their temerity, and 
to impart to their deliberations a prudence and ma- 
turity not to be expected in a confused and tumultu- 
ous assembly, composed of a great number of citizens, 
most of them without education, capacity, or much 


zeal for the public good. ~The reciprocal depen- 


dency and mutual concurrence of the two bodies of 
the state, which were obliged to lend each other 
their authority, and remained equally without force 


when without union and a good understanding, were 
besides a method judiciously contrived for supporting e 
a wise balance between the two bodies; the people 
not being able to enact any thing without its being 
first proposed and approved by the senate, nor the 
senate to pass any decree into a law till it had been 
ratified by the people. Tae 
We may judge of the importance of this councit 5 
by the matters which were treated in it;-the same, ae 
without any exception, as were laid before the péo- ap 
ple ;—wars, taxes, maritime affairs, treaties of peace, 
alliances; in a word, whatever related to govern- 
ment; without mentioning the account which they  — 
obliged the magistrates to-give on quitting their of = 
fices, and the frequent decisions and judgments upon 
the most serious and important affairs. , A 
SECT. IV. Of the Areopagus. se 


Tuts counsel took its name from the place where 


it held its meetings, called || the quarter, or hill: of © — 


Mars, because, according to some, Mars had been 
cited thither to trial for a murder committed by him. 


It was believed to be as ancient as the nation. Cicere ~ 


and Plutarch attribute the institution of it to Solon; 
but he only re-established it, by giving it more lustre 
and authority than it had till then, and for that rea- 
son was looked upon as its founder. The number of — 
the senators of the Areopagus was not fixed; at cer- _ 
tain times they amounted to two or three hundred. 
Solon thought proper that only those who had borne 


the office of archon should be honoured with that — 


dignity. 

This senate had the care of seeing the laws duly 
observed, of inspecting the manners of the people, 
and especially of judging in criminai cases. They 
held their sittings in an open place, and during the. 
night ;—the former, very probably to avoid being un 
der the same roof with the criminals, and not to de- 
file themselves by such an intercourse with them; 
the latter, that they might not be softened by the 
sight of the guilty, and might judge solely according 
to justice and the laws. It was for the same reason 
that, in presence of these judges, the orators were 
not permitted to use any exordium or peroration, nor 
allowed to excite the passions, but were obliged te — 
|] "Apetoc, ravog 
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“tribunal. 


= Athens was obliged to the general of its army. 
in reality,” says. he, “that victory was useful to the 
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_ confine themselves solely to the subject matter of their 

cause. 
_ ingly dreaded, particularly in regard to murder, and 
_ they were highly attentive to inspire the citizens 


The severity of their judgments was exceed- 


with horror for that crime. They * condemned a 


child to be put to death for making it his pastime to 


put out the eyes of quails; conceiving this sanguinary 


inclination as the mark of a very wicked disposition, 


which might one day prove fatal to many, if it were 
suffered to grow up with impunity. 
The affairs of religion; as blasphemies against the 


= gods, contempt of the sacred mysteries, different spe- 
_ Cies of impiety, and the introduction of new ceremo- 


nies and new divinities, were also brought before this 
° We read in Justin Martyr, that Plato, 
who in his travels in Egypt had acquired great lights 
concerning the unity of God, when he returned to 


oS Athens, took great care to dissemble and conceal his 
_. sentiments, for fear of being obliged to appear, and 
- give an account of them before the Areopagite ; and 


we know that St. Paul was traduced before them, as 


__ teaching a new doctrine, ‘ and endeavouring to intro- 
_ duce new gods. ; 


- These judges were in great reputation for their 


probity, equity, and prudence, and generally respected. 

_ Cicero, in writing to his friend Atticus, upon the for- 
 titude, constancy, and wise severity of the Roman 
senate, thinks he makes a great encomium upon it 
_in comparing it with the Areopagus. 
__ Apeide mayoc, ntl constantids, nil severius, nil fortunis. 
_ Cicero must have conceived a very advantageous idea 
_ of it, to speak of it as he does in the first book of his 

~ Offices. 


& Senatus 


t He compares the famous battle of Salamis, 
in which Themistocles had so great a part, with the 


establishment of the Areopagus, which he ascribes to 


Solon ; and makes no scruple to prefer, or at least 


to equal, the legislator’s service, to that for which 
“For 


republic for once, but the Areopagus will be so 


_ throughout all ages, as, by the wisdom of that tribunal, 
_ the laws and ancient customs of the Athenian state 
_ are preserved. 
_Areopagus, but the Areopagus abundantly contributed 


Themistocles did no service to the 


to the victory of Themistocles, because the republic 
was at that time directed by the wise counsels of that 
august senate.” 

_It appears from this passage of Cicero, that the 


_ Areopagus had a great share in the government, 


and I do not doubt but it was consulted upon im- 
portant affairs. ~Cicero here perhaps may have 
confounded the council of the Areopagus with that 
of the Five Hundred. It is certain, however, that 
the Areopagitee were extremely active in the public 


affairs. 


- Cohort. ad Gree. f Acts xvii. 18—20. 
6 Ad Attic. 1. i. ep. 13. 

*Nec mihi videntur Areopagite, cim damnaverunt puerum 
oculos coturnicum eruentem, aliud judicasse, quam id signum esse 
perniciosissimze mentis, multisque malo future si adolevisset. 
Quintil. 1. v. c, 9. : 

+ Quamvis Themistocles jure laudetur, et sit ejus nomen, quam 
Solonis, illustrias,'citeturque Salamis clarissime testis victoria, 


because, chance having always been against 








Pericles, who could never ent 


he had not passed through any of the employments : 






m 


necessary to his admission, attempted to weaken its _ 
authority, and attained his point, which is a great — 


blot in his reputation. 


SECT. V. Of the Magistrates. 


Or these a great number were established, and for : 


different functions. I shall speak only of the Archons, — 
who are the most known. I have observed elsewhere — 


that they succeeded the kings, and that their authority 
at first continued during life. It was afterwards limi- 


ted to ten years, and reduced at last to one only. — 


When Solon was commissioned to reform the govern- 
ment, he found them upon this footing, and to the 
number of nine. He did not abolish their office, but 
he very much diminished their power. 


The first of these nine magistrates was called THz ~ 
Arcuon, by way of eminence, and the year denomi- — 


nated from him: {‘ Under such an Archon such — 
a battle was fought.” The second was called THE 
Kine, which was a remnant and vestige of the autho- 
rity to. which they had succeeded. 


The third was _ 


THE Portemarcu, who at first commanded the armies, 
and always retained that name, though he had not 


the same authority, of which, however, he had yet — 
preserved some part. 


For we have seen, in speaking _ 


of the battle of Marathon, that the polemarch hada 


right to vote in the council of war, as well as the ten © 
generals then in command. ‘The six other Archons 


were called by the common name, THEsMoTHETE, 


which implies that they had a particular superinten- 
dence over the laws in order to their being duly ob- 
served. ‘These nine Archons had each of thema 


peculiar province, and were judges in certain affairs _ 
I do not think it 


allotted to their cognizance. 


necessary to enter into the particulars of their duty, — 


nor into those of many other employments and offices 
established for the administration of justice, for the 
levying of taxes and tributes, for the preservation of — 
good order in the city, for supplying it with provisions, — 


in a word, for every thing relating to commerce and 


civil society. 


SECT. VI. Of the Assemblies of the People. 


- 'TuEse were of two sorts: the one ordinary and 

fixed to certain days, and for these there was no 
kind of summons ; the other extraordinary, according 
to the different occasions that arose, and the people 
were informed of it by express proclamation. 





quz anteponatur consilio Solonis ei, quo primum constituit Areo= — 


pagitas: non minus preeclarum hoc, quam illud, judicandum est. — 
Ijlud enim semel profuit, hoc semper proderis civitati: hoc consi= — 
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lio leges Atheniensium, hoc majorum instituta servantur. Et Thee — 


mistocles quidem nihil dixerit, in quo ipse Areopagum juverit: at 


week 


ile adjuvit Themistoclem. Est enim bellum gestum consilio Se 


natis ejus, qui 4 Solone erat constitutus. Offic. L isn. 75. 
$ From thence he was also-called ‘Exwrupoc. 
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1e Seen was not hxed: come 
he public market-place, sometimes a 
city near the citadel, called nvdé, and 
es, ‘the theatre of Bacchus. - 
-prytanes generally assembled the pean 
days before the assembly, bills were fixed up, 
rein the business to be considered was set down. 
All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right 
ve their suffrages. Those were liable to a 
ty who failed of being present at the assembly, 
or who came late; and to induce their punctual at- 
nce, a reward was annexed to it,—at first an 
lus, which was the sixth part of a arachates then 
se Oboli, which made about five pence French. 
he assembly always began with sacrifices and 
yers, in order to obtain from the gods the know- 
dge and understanding necessary to wise delibera- 
ons; and they never failed to add the most terrible 
recations against such as should wilfully advise 
thing contrary to the public good. 
“he president proposed the affair upon which they 
e to deliberate. If it had been examined in the 
nate, and decided upon there, the resolution was 
after which, those who wished to speak were 
d to ascend the tribunal, that they might be 
er heard by the people, an inform them in the 
ter proposed. ‘The oldest generally spoke first, 
1d then the rest, according to seniority. When the 
ators had done speakigg and giving their opinion, | 
at it was necessary, for instance, to approve or re- 
ct the decree of the senate, the people proceeded 
-vote: and the most common method of doing it 
as by “holding up their hands,” to denote their ap- 
obation, which was called xeporoveiv. The assembly 
as eeeticies adjourned till another day, because it 
as too late to distinguish the number of those that 
ted up ‘their hands, and decide which party had 
he majority. After a resolution had been formed 
this manner, it was reduced to writing, and read 
n officer to the people with a loud voice, who 
firmed it again by holding up their hands as be- 
; after which the decree had the force of a law. 
nd this was called Whdipna, from the Greek word 
goc, which signifies a pebble, or small stone, because 
ey were sometimes used in giving suffrages by 
rutiny. 
All the great affairs of the Sithene were discussed 
these assemblies. It was in them that new laws 
were proposed and old ones amended; every thing 
hat related to religion and the worship of the gods 
amined ; magistrates, generals, and officers created ; 
eir behaviour and conduct inquired into; peace or 
war concluded ; deputies and ambassadors appointed ; 
reaties and alliances ratified; the freedom of the 
y granted ; rewards and honours decreed to those 
, ho had distinguished themselves in war, or rendered 
services “to the republic, and punishments or- 










































of the state, and were 
In: fine, justice was ad- 
passed there upon the | 


banished is the ostracism. 
mi stered, and judgment 











most important aie. 
which is, however, very imperfect, how~ far the 
people’s power extended, and with what truth it 
may be said that the government of Athens, though 


elders, was by its constitution democratical and 
popular. 


must have been in it. 





rous an assembly, and wheré such a multitude of 
auditors were present. We may judge how great 
that was, from what has been said of it in two 
instances. 
other to the adoption of a stranger fora citizen. On 


assembly. 
naturally arise from what I have already related, and 


of Athens. 


SECT. VII. Of Trials. 


Tuere were different tribunals, according to the 


dered their power so great and considerable. 


judged. ‘This law had been imposed upon them, in 
ple, and’ more submissive to their authority ; instead 
of which had they sent commissioners upon the spot, 
they would have been the sole persons to whom tbe 
allies would have made their court and paid their 
homage. 


or employed advocates to do it forthem. ‘The time 
allowed for the hearing was generally fixed, and a 
water-clock, called in Greek r\epidpa, regulated its 
duration. 





judges inclined to the side of mercy, and acquitted 
the accused. It is remarkable that a friend was not 
obliged to give evidence against a friend. 

All the citizens, even the poorest, and such as had 
no estates, were admitted into the number of the 
judges; provided they had attained the age of thirty, 
and were known to be persons of good morals. 
Whilst they sat in judgment, they held in their hands 


ty, and Jaid it down when they withdrew. 
-  *Xenoph. de Rep. Athen, p. 664. 





We see from this account, 


| shall have occasion to observe in the sequel, of. 
what weight the talent of eloquence must have been. 
in such a republic, and in what great repute orators 
It is ‘not easy to conceive 
how they could make themselves heard in so nume-. 


The first. relates to the ostracism, and the 


each of these occasions, it was necessary that no less’ 
than six thousand citizens should be dg: in the 


I reserve for inte plawt the reflections whickin ; 


what still remains for me to say upon the government 


different nature of the affairs to be adjudged, but ap- _ 
peals might be brought to the people from all de- 
crees of the other judges, and this it was that were eae 
All 

the allies, when they had any cause to try, were — 
obliged to repair to Athens, where they often remained __ 
a considerable time, without being able to obtain — 

audience, from the multiplicity of affairs to be ad- = 


order to render them more dependent upon the peo- — 


The parties pleaded their cause either in person, — 


The decree was passed by plurality of - 
voices; and when the suffrages were equal, the — 


a kind of sceptre, which was the mark of their digni- _ 





qualified by the aristocracy and the authority of the : ae 











kev, 


_talents.* 
falls to the share of the six thousand judges, with 





_ dollars a year. 
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~The judges’ salary was different at different times. 
They had at first only an obolus a day, and afterwards 
three, at which their fee remained fixed. It was but 
a small matter in itself, but became in time a very 
great charge to the public, and exhausted the treasury 
without much enriching individuals. We may judge 
of this from what is related in Aristophanes’s comedy 
of The Wasps, wherein that poet ridicules the fond- 
ness of the Athenians for trying causes, and their 


eager desire for the gain arising from it, which pro- 


tracted and multiplied suits without ena 


In this comedy, a foung Athenian, who was to act. 


the part I have mentioned, of turning the judges and 


trials of Athens into ridicdle,. aes a computation 
_ which he makes of the revenues paid into the public 


treasury, finds their amount to be two thousand 
He then examines how much of that sum 


whom Athens was overrun, at three oboli a head per 


é: day. This appears to be annually, including all of 


them, only a hundred and fifty talents.{ The calcu- 
lation is easy. The judges were paid only ten months 
in the year, the other two being employed in festivals, 
when all proceedings at law were prohibited. Now 


- three oboli a day, paid to six thousand men, makes 
fifteen talents a month, and consequently one hundred 
and fifty in ten months. According to this calculation, | 


the most assiduous judge gained only about twenty-one 
“ What then becomes of the remain- 
der of the two thousand talents?” cries the young 


es Athenian. “ What?” replies his father, who was 
one of the judges, “ 





it goes to those 
not expose the shame of Athens; let us always be for 
the people.” 
nuate that the remainder went to such as robbed the 
publéc treasury ; to the orators,»who incessantly fiat- 
tered the people, and: to those who were employed 
in the government and army. . [ have extracted this 
remark from the works of Father Brumoi the Jesuit, 
of which I have already made much use, where | 
have spoken of the public shows and dramatic repre- 
sentations. 


SECT. VIII. Of the Amphictyons. 

Tue famous council of the Amphictyons 1s intro- 
duced here, not because it was, peculiar to the Athe- 
nians, since it was common to all Greece ; but because 
it is often mentioned in the Grecian history, and I do 
not know whether I shall have a more natural occa- 
sion to mention it. 

The assembly of the Amphictyons was in a manner 
the holding of a general assembly of the states of 
Greece. ‘The establishment of it is attributed to Am- 
phictyon, king of Athens, and son of Deucalion, who 
gave them his name. His principal view in the in- 
stitution of this council, was to unite in the sacred 
band of amity the several people of Greece admitted 





*Plut. in Themist. p. 122. 
* About $1,722,222. 


but let us | 


The young Athenian goes on to insi-» 















into it, and to oblige them, ey that union, to under- | 


take the defence of each other, and be mutually. 


vigilant for the happiness and tranquillity of their 
country. ‘The Amphictyons were also created to. be. 
protectors of the oracle of Delphi, and the guardians 
of the prodigious riches of that temple, and also to 
adjudge the differences which might arise between 
the Delphians and those who came to consult the 
oracle. This council was held at Thermopyle, and 
sometimes at Delphi itself. It assembled regularly 
twice a year, in the spring, and uu and more 
frequently when affairs required. 

The number of people or cities which faa a right 
to sit in this assembly is not precisely known, and. 
varied, without doubt, at different times. When the 
Lacedamonians, in order to secure to themselves 
alone an influence over the decrees of this council, 
were desirous of excluding the, Thessalians, Argives 
and Thebans, ' Themistocles, in the speech he made 
to the Amphictyons, to prevent that design from 
taking effect, seems to insinuate that there were only 
one and thirty cities, at that time which had this_ 
right. 

ie city sent two deputies, and, consequently, 
had two votes in the council; and that without dis- 
tinction, or the more powerful having any preroga- 
tive of honour, or pre-eminence over inferior states, 
in regard to the suffrages ; the liberty upon which _ 
these nations valued themsélves requiring that every 
thing should be equal amongst them. 

The Amphictyons had full power to discuss and 
determine finally in all differences which might arise’ 
between the Amphictyonic cities, and to fine the 
culpable in heavy penalties. ‘They could employ not 
only the rigour of the laws in the execution of their 
decrees, but even raise troops, if it were necessary, 
to compel such as rebelled to submit to them. The 
three sacred wars, undertaken by their order, of 
which I have spoken elsewhere, are an evident proof 


| of this power. 


Before they were installed into this body, they took 
a very remarkable oath, of which { A’schines has pre- 
served the form; it runs to this nee “| swear that. 
I will never destroy any of the cities honoured with 
the right of sitting in the Amphictyonic council, nor 
turn their running waters out of their course, either 
in times of war or peace. If any people shall make 
such an attempt, I hereby engage to carry the war 
into their country, to demolish their cities, towns, 
and villages, and to treat them in every respect 
as the most cruel enemies. -Moreever, if at any 
time any person shall dare to be so impious as to 
steal and take away any of the rich offerings pre- 
served in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, or abet 
any others in committing that crime, either by aiding 
or only counselling him therein, I will use my feet, 
hands, votce—in a word, all my powers and faculties,” 
to avenge such sacrilege.” That oath was attended 
with the most terrible imprecations and execrations : > 


+ About $129,166. 61 
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if any one e infringes any thing contained in 
oath I have now taken, whether private person, 
or people, may that person, city, or people, be 
med accursed ; and, as such, experience the whole 
yeance of Apollo, “Latona, Diana, and Minerva 
_fore-knower! May their country produce none 
the fruits of the earth, and their women, instead 
generating children resembling their fathers, bring 
orth nothing but monsters ; and may their animals 
share in the same curse! May those sacrilegious men 
ose all their suits at law; may they be conquered in 
r, have their houses demolished, and be themselves 
nd their children put to the sword!’ J] am not 
stonished, that, after such terrible engagements, the 


“holy war, ‘undertaken by the order of the Amphic- 
_tyons, should be carried on with so much rancour and 


fury. The religion of an oath was of great force with 
¥ 


the ancients ; and how much more regard ought to 
be had to it in the Christian world, which professes 
to believe that the violation of it shall be punished 
with eternal torments? And yet how many are there 
‘amongst us who make a jest of breaking the most 
solemn oaths! 
___The authority of the Amphictyons had always been 
bof great weight in Greece, but it began to: decline 
exceedingly from the moment they condescended to 
admit Philip of Macedon into their body. For that 
prince, enjoying, by this means, all their rights’ and 
privileges, soon knew how to set himself above all 
law, and to abuse his power so far as to preside by 
proxy both in this illustrious assembly and in the 
Pythian games; of which games the Amphictyons 
_ were judges and agonotheta, in virtue of their office. 
With this Demosthenes reproaches him in his third 
_Philippic: “ When he does not deign,” says he, “ to 
honour us with his presence, he sends his slaves to 
preside over us.” An odious, but emphatical term, 
and highly characteristic of Grecian liberty, by which 
the Athenian orator designates the base and abject 
subjection of the greatest lords in Philip’s court. 
a _If the reader desires a more intimate knowledge of 
what relates to the Amphictyons, the dissertations of 
Monsieur Valois may be consulted, in the * Memoirs 
of the Academy of Belles Lettres, wherein this sub- 
ect is treated with great extent and erudition. 













| SECT. IX. Of the Revenues of Valliates: 


Tue revenues,* according to the passage of Aristo- 
Biases which I have cited “above, and consequently 
as they stood in the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
amounted to two thousand talents. ‘They are gene- 
rally classed under four heads. 

1. The first relates to the revenues arising from 
griculture, the sale of woods, the produce of the silver 
ines, and other funds of a like nature, appertaining 
the public. Amongst these may be included the 
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duties upon thes import and oper of ‘merchandise, 
and the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, 
as well natives as strangers. 


In the history of Athens mention is often made of 


the silver mines of Laurium, which was a inountain 
situate between the Pireeus and Cape Sunium, and 
those of Thrace, from whence many persons drew 
immense riches. + Xenophon, in a treatise wherein 


493 — 


he considers this subject at large, demonstrates how 


much the public‘might gain by,industriously working 
these mines, from the example of many individuals 
who had been enriched by them. ! Hipponicus let 
his mines and six hundred slaves to an undertaker, 
who paid him an 3 obolus a day for each slave, clear 
of all charges, which amounted to a mina per day, 
about fourteen dollars. Nicias, who was killed in 
Sicily, farmed out his mines and a thousand slaves in 


the same manner, ‘and with the same profit, in pro- 


portion to that number. 


2. The second species of revenue was the contri- . 


butions paid to the Athenians by the allies for the 
common expenses of the war. « At first, under Aris- 


tides, they amounted to only four hundred and sixty — 
Pericles augmented them almost a third, and — 


talents. | 
raised them tosix hundred, and, some time after, they 
were run up to thirteen hundred. Taxes, which in 
the beginning were moderate and necessary, became 





thus in a little time excessive and exorbitant, notwith- — 


standing all the protestations to the contrary’made to 
the allies, and the most solemn engagements entered 
into with them. 

3. A third sort of revenue were the extraordinary 
capitation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the 


country, as well natives as strangers, in pressing oc — 


casions and emergencies of the stations 


4. The fines laid upon persons by the judges for 
different misdemeanours, were applied to the uses of — 


the public, and laid up in the treasury, with the 
exception of the tenth part of them, which was .con- 
secrated to Minerva, and a fiftieth to the other di- 


_vinities. 


The most natural and legitimate application of 
these different revenues of the republic, was in pay- 
ing the troops both by sea and land, building and 
fitting out fleets, keeping up and repairing the public 
buildings, temples, walls, ports, and citadels. But the 
greatest part of them, especially after Pericles’s time, 


was misapplied to unnecessary uses, and often con- 


sumed in frivolous expenses ; games, feasts, and shows, 
which cost immense sums, and were of no manner of 
atility to the state. 


SECT. X. Of the Education of the Youth. 


I race this article under the head of government, 
because all the most celebrated legislators have with 
reason believed that the education of youth was an 
essential part of it. 
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t Six oboli made a drachma, one hundred drachmas a mina, add — 


sixty mine a talent. 
|] A talent was worth about $86,000 
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The exercises that served to’ arm: either the bodies © 


or minds of the young Athenians, (and as much may 
be said of almost all the people of Greece,) were dan- 
cing, music, hunting, fencing, riding, polite learn- 
ing, and philosophy. It is clear, that I only skim 
over and treat very slightly, these several articles. 


1. Dancing. Music. 


Dancing is one of those bodily exercises which 


' was cultivated by the Greeks with great attention. 


t made a part of what the ancients called the Gym- 
nastic, divided, according to * Plato, into two kinds, 
the Orchesttc, which takes its name from dancing, 
and the Palestric,{ so called from a Greek word 
which signifies wrestling. The exercises of the latter 
kind principally conduced to form the body for the 
fatigues of war, navigation, agriculture, and the other 
uses of society. 

Dancing had another end, and taught such rules 
of motion as were most proper to render the shape 
free and easy; to give the body a just proportion, 


- andthe whole person an unconstrained, noble, and 


graceful air; in a word, an external politeness, if we 
may be allowed to use that expression, which never 
fails to prepossess people in favour of those who have 
been formed to it early. 

Music was cultivated with no less application and 
success. The ancients ascribed wonderful effects to 


it. They believed it well calculated to calm the pas- . 
sions, soften the manners, and even humanize nations 


naturally savage and barbarous. ™ Polybius, a grave 
and serious historian, and who is certainly worthy of 
belief, attributes the extreme difference between two 
nations of Arcadia,—the one infinitely beloved and 
esteemed for the elegance of their manners, their be- 
nevolént inclinations, humanity to strangers, and 
piety to the gods; the other, on the contrary, gene- 
rally reproached and hated for their malignity, bru- 
tality, and irreligion ;—Polybius ascribes this differ- 


-ence*to the study of music; I mean, says he, the 
true and genuine music, industriously cultivated by 


the one, and absolutely neglected by the other nation. 
After this, it is not surprising that the Greeks 


‘should have considered music as essential in the edu- 


cation of youth. {Socrates himself, in a very ad- 
vanced age, was not ashamed of learning to play 
uponthelyre.” “ Themistocles,” however otherwise 
esteemed, || “ was thought deficient in polite accom- 
plishments, because at an entertainment he could nag 
touch the lyre,” like the rest of the company. 4 Ig- 


_ morance in this respect was deemed a defect of edu- 


cation; on the contrary, skill did honour to the 
greatest men. ** Epaminondas was praised for dan- 
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n De leg. 1. vii. ° Sympos. J. ix. qu. 15. p. 748. 
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t Socrates, jam senex, instituti lyra non erubescebat. Quintil. 
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' {| Themistocles, cum in epulis recusasset lyram, habitus est in- 
dertior. Cic. Tuse. Quest-l. i. n. 4. 








cing and playing well Cee ihe flites’ We ey 
serve in this place the different tastes and geniu 
nations. The Romans were far from having the same 
opinion with the Greeks in regard to music and dan- 


cing, and set no value upon them. It is very likely 
that the wisest and most sensible amongst the latter 
did not apply to them with any great industry ; and 
Philip’s expression to his son Alexander, who had 
shown too much skill in music at a feast, induces me 
to be of this opinion: “ Are you not ashamed, ” said 
he, “ to sing so well ?” 

In other respects, there were some grounds for this 
esteem for dancing and music. Both the oneand the 
other were employed in the most august feasts and 
ceremonies of religion, to express with greater force 
and dignity their acknowledgment to the gods for the 
favours they had vouchsafed to confer upon them. 
They formed generally the greatest and most agree- 
able part of their feasts and entertainments, which 


- seldom or-ever began or ended without some odes 


being sung, like those in honour of the victors in the 
Olympic games, and on other similar subjects. They 
had a part also in war; and we know that the Lace- 
dzmonians marched to battle dancing, and to the 
sound of flutes. " Plato, the most grave philosopher 
of antiquity, considered both these arts, not as sim- 
ple amusements, but as having a great share in the 
ceremonies of religion and military exercises. Hence 
we see him very intent, in his books of laws, to pre- 
scribe judicious regulations with respect to dancing 
and music, in order to keep them within the bounds: 
of utility and decorum. oy 

They did not continue long within these restric- 
tions. The licentiousness of the Grecian stage,—on_ 
which dancing was in the highest vogue, and in a 
manner prostituted to buffoons and the most con- 
temptible people, who made no other use of it than 
to awaken or cherish the most vicious passions,—soon 
corrupted an art which might have been of some ad- 
vantage, had it been regulated by Plato’s opinion. 
Music had a like destiny; and perhaps the corrup- 
tion of this did not a little contribute to the depraving” 
and perverting of dancing. Voluptuousness and sen- 
sual pleasure were the sole arbiters consulted as to 
the use which was to be made of both, and the thea- 
tre became a school of every kind of vice. 

° Plutarch, in lamenting that the art- of dancing 
was much fallen from the merit which rendered it so 
estimable to the great men of antiquity, does not omit 
to observe, that it was corrupted by a vicious kind of 
poetry, and a soft effeminate music, with which it 
had formed an injudicious union, and which had _ ta- 
ken place of that ancient poetry and music, which 
had something noble, majestic, and even religious 
and heavenly in them. He adds, that being. made 





§ Summam eruditionem Graci sitam censebant in nervorum vou 
cumque cantibus—discebantque id omnes ; nec qui nesciebat, satis 
excultus doctrina putabatur. Ibid. 3 

** In Epaminondz virtutibus commemoratum est saltasse eum 
commode, scienterque tibiis cantasse—Scilicet non cadem omnib 
honesta sunt atque turpia, sed omnia majorum institutis ig snus 
Corn. Nep. wn ek vit. Epam. 
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o voluptuousness and Lesastilnee it ¢ exer- 
eir aid, a kind of tyrannical power in the ° 





















nal passions and gross vices, wherein no regard 
ras paid to reason. 

he reader, without my reminding him, will make 
pplication of this passage of Plutarch to “ that 
rt of music with which our theatres resound at this 
ay; and which, by its effemitiate and wanton airs, 
given the last wound to the little manly force 
d ‘virtue that remained among us.” ‘These are the 
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oboris manebat, excidit. 


2 Of the other Exercises of the Body. 


‘The young Athenians, and in general all the 
eeks, were very careful to form themselves in all 
xercises of the body, and to take lessons regu- 
ly from the masters of the Palestre. They called 
places allotted for these exercises, Palestra, or 
mnasia, which answers very near to our acade- 
ies. Plato, in his books of laws, after having shown 
f what importance it was, with a view to war, to 
Itivate strength and agility of the hands and feet, 
dds, 9 that, far from banishing from a well-regulated 
epublic ie profession of the Athlete, on the con- 
trary, prizes ought to be proposed for all exercises 
_ that _conduce to the improvement of the military 
rt: such are those which render the body more ac- 










































upple; more capable of supporting great fatigues, 
nd effecting great enterprises. We must remember, 
that there was no Athenian who ought not to have 
een capable of handling the oar in the largest gal- 
leys. ‘The citizens themselves performed this office, 
vhich was not left to slaves and criminals, as in these 
lays. They are all destined to the trade of war, 
and often obliged to wear armour of iron from head 
o foot of great weight. For this reason, Plato, and 
‘all the ancients, looked upon the exercises of the 
body as highly metab and even absolutely necessary 
to the good of the public, and therefore this philoso- 
her excludes only those which were of no service 




















-* There were also masters who taught the youth to 
ide, and to handle their arms, or fence; and others 
hose business it was to instruct them in “all that was 
ecessary to be known, in order to excel in the mili- 
y art, and to become good commanders. The 
ole science of the latter consisted in what the an- 
nts called T: actics, that is to say, the art of draw- 
g up troops in battle, and of making military 
- That science was useful, but was not 
- * Xenophon shows its insufficiency, by 
--a young man lately come from such a 
4 Lib. viii. de leg. p. 832, 833. 
__ * Memorab. 1. tii. p. 761, &c. 








} school, in which he imagined ne ee learnt every . 


which were become the public schools of 


. well calculated to form an excellent officer. 


_terms in which Quintilian describes the music of his- 


fracta, non ex parte minima, si quid in nobis virilis ~ 


‘that this innocent pleasure removes others equally 


tive, and fitter for the race; more hardy, robust, and | 


| by the youth. 


a AND GRECIANS. ‘ 


thing, though in reality he had only acquired a fool 

ish esteem for himself, attended with perfect igno- — 
rance. He gives him, by the mouth of Socrates, ad- 
mirable precepts as to the business of a soldier, and = 


Hunting was also considered by the ancients asan 
exercise well calculated for forming youth to the stra 
tagems and fatigues of war. It is for this reasonthat 
Xenophon, who was no less a great general than a 
great philosopher, ‘did not think it below him to 
write a treatise expressly upon hunting, in which he 
descends to the minutest particulars; and points out = 
the considerable advantages that may be derived = 
from it, by being inured to suffer hunger, thirst, — 
heat, cold; without being discouraged either by the. 
length of the course, the difficulty of the clifts and — 
thickets through which it is often necessary to press, — 
or the small success of the long and painful fatigues — 
which are often undergone to no purpose. He adds, © 








shameful and criminal; and that the wise and mo- — 
derate man would not, however, abandon himself so 
much to it as to negleet the care of his domestic af 
fairs. “The same author, in the Cyropedia, fre- 
quently praises hunting, which he looks upon as a 
real study of the art of war, and shows, in the exam- 
ple of his young hero, the good use that may be~ 
made of it. 






3. Of the Exercises of the Mind. — > z 


Athens, properly speaking, was: the school and 
abode ‘of polite learning, arts, and sciences. The — 
study of poesy, eloquence, philosophy and mathema- a: 
tics, was in great vogue there, and much cultivated mere 


The young people were sent first to learn grammar ee’ 
under masters, who taught them regularly, and upon 
proper principles, their own language; by which 
they attained a knowledge of its beauty, energy, 
number, and cadence. * Hence proceeded that fine __ 
taste which universally pervaded Athens, where, as. — 
history informs us, a simple herb-woman distinguished = 
Theophrastus to be a foreigner, from the affectation =~ 
of a single word in expressing himself; and from the et 
same cause the orators were greatly apprehensive Oba 
letting fall the least injudicious expression, for fear 
of offending so refined and delicate an audience. Tt 
was very common for the young people to get by 
heart the tragedies represented upon the stage.’ We 
have seen, that, after the defeat of the Athenians be- 
fore Syracuse, many of them, who had been taken 
prisoners and made slaves, softened their slavery by Ey 
reciting the works of Euripides to their masters; 
who, extremely delighted with hearing such sublime 
verses, treated them from thenceforth with kind-  _ 
ness and humanity. ‘The compositions of the other 


De venatione, — ™ Cyrop. I. i. P. 5, 6, & 1. i. p. 59, 60. =a . 
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poets had no doubt the same effect; and :Plutach 


tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, having 


entered a school in which there was not a Homer, 
gave the master a box on the ear as an ignorant fel- 
low, ¥ and one who dishonoured his profession. 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was par- 
ticularly studied at Athens. It was that which opened 
the way. to the highest offices, reigned absolute in 
the assemblies, decided the most important affairs of 


the state, and gave an almost unlimited power to 


those who had the talent of oratory in an eminent 
degree. 


This, therefore, was the great employment of the 
young citizens of Athens, especially of those who as- 
pired to the highest offices. ‘To the study of rhetoric 
they annexed that of philosophy. I comprise under 


the latter all the sciences which are either parts of, 
or relate to it. 
_ der the name of Sophists had acquired a great repu- 


The persons known to antiquity un- 


tation at Athens, especially in the time of Socrates. 
These teachers, who were as presumptuous as avari- 


- cious, set themselves up for universal scholars. Their 


chief strength lay in philosophy and eloquence, both 
of which they corrupted by the false taste and wrong 


- principles which they instilled into their disciples. 


I have observed, in the life of Socrates, that philoso- 


_ pher’s endeavours and success in discrediting them. 


7* 


CHAPTER II. 
OF WAR. 


SECT. I. The nations of Greece in all times very 
warlike, especially the Lacedemonians and Athenians. 


No people of antiquity (I except the Romans) can 


- dispute the glory of arms and military virtue with 


the Greeks. During the Trojan war Greece signalized 
her valour in battle, and acquired immortal fame by 
the bravery of the captains she sent thither. This 
expedition was, however, properly-speaking, no more 
than the cradle of her infant glory; and the great 


_ exploits by which she distinguished herself there, 


were only her first essays and apprenticeship in the 
art of war. 

There were in Greece several small republics, 
neighbours to one another by their situation, but 


‘widely distant in their customs, laws, characters, and 


particularly in their interests. This difference of 
manners and interests was a continual source and oc- 
casion of divisions amongst them. Every city, little 
satisfied with its own territory, was studious to ag- 
grandize itself at the expense of its neighbours, ac- 
cording as they lay most commodious for it. Hence 
all these little states, either out of ambition, and to 
extend their conquests, or from the necessity of a just 
defence, were always under arms; and by that con- 
tinuai exercise of war, there was formed throughout 
the whole of these nations a martial spirit, and an in- 
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trepidity of courage, which made them invincible in 


the field; as appeared in the sequel, when the whole 
united forces of the East came to invade Greece, and 





made her sensible of her own strength, and of what — 


she was capable. . 
Two cities cistinguished themselves above the rest, 


and held indisputably the first rank; these were 
Sparta and Athens: in consequence of which, those — 


cities, either successively or together, had the empire 
of Greece, and maintained themselves through a long 


series of time in a power which the sole superiority 


of merit, universally acknowledged by all the other 
states, had acquired them. This merit consisted prin- 


cipally in their military knowledge and martial vir- _ 
tue; of which both of them had given the most glo- 


rious proofs in the war against the Persians. Thebes 


disputed this honour with them for some years, by — 


surprising actions of valour, which had something of 


prodigy in them: but this was a very short-lived — 
blaze, which, after having shone out with exceeding — 
splendour, soon disappeared, and left that city in its — 


original obscurity. 
be the only objects of our reflections, as to what re- 
lates to war; and we shall join them together, in or- 
der to be the better able to form a notion of their 


Sparta and Athens will therefore - 


characters, as well in what they resemble, as in what — 


they differ from each other. 


SECT. II. Origin and cause of the valour and nin 


tary virtue by which the Lacedemonians and Athenians 
always distinguished themselves. 


Aut the laws of Sparta, and all the institutions of 
Lycurgus, seem to have had no other object than 
war, and tended solely to making the subjects of that 
republic a body of soldiers. All other employments, 


all other exercises, were prohibited amongst them. © 


Arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, even husbandry 
itself, formed no part. of their employment, and 
seemed in their eyes unworthy of them. 


From their | 
earliest infancy no other taste was instilled into them 


but for arms ; and indeed the Spartan education was __ 


wonderfully well adapted to that end. 


To go bare- 


foot, to lie on the. bare ground, to be satisfied with ; 


little meat and drink, to suffer heat and cold, to be 


exercised continually in hunting, wrestling, running : 
on foot and horseback; to be inured to blows and — 


wounds so as to vent neither complaint nor groan: 
these were the rudiments of the education of the Spartan 


youth with regard to war, and enabled them one day - 
to support all its fatigues, and to confront ail its 


dangers. 
The habit of obeying contracted from the most 
early years, respect for the magistrates and elders, a 


perfect submission to the laws from which no age nor — 
condition was exempt, prepared them amazingly for — 
military discipline, which is in a manner the soul of ° 
war, and the principle of success in all great enter- — 


prises. : 


Now one of these laws was to conquer or 





die, and 
[het a a 











hundred Spartans, was an illustrious exam- 
e of this; and his intrepid valour, extolled in all 
es with the highest applause, and proposed as a 
model to all posterity, had given the same spirit to 
“the nation, and traced them out the plan they were 
ollow. The disgrace and infamy annexed to the 
olation of this law, and to such as quitted their 
‘ms in battle, confirmed the observance of it, and 
ndered it in a manner inviolable. The mothers 
commended to their sons, when they set out for the 
Id, to return either with or upon their bucklers. 
hey did not weep for those who died with their 
arms in their hands, but for those who preserved 
themselves by flight. Can we be surprised, after 
. this, that a small body of such soldiers, with such 
e inciples, should put toa stand an innumerable army 
E cat barbarians ? 

_. The Athenians were not bred up so roughly as the 
a people ef Sparta, but had no less valour. The taste 
ef the two nations was quite different in regard to 
education and employment; but they attained the 
same end, though by different means. ‘The Spartans 
_ knew only foe to use their arms, and were soldiers 
‘alone ; but amongst the Athenians, (and we must say 
as much of the other people of Greece,) arts, trades, 
husbandry, commerce, and navigation, were held in 
honour, and thought no disgrace to any one. These 
~ occupations were no obstacles to military skill and 
_ valour; they disqualified none for rising to the great- 
est commands, and the first dignities of the republic. 
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Bs Plutarch observes, that Solon, seeing the territory of 
Attica was barren, applied himself to direct the in- 


dustry of his citizens towards arts, trades, and com- 
merce, in order to supply his country thereby with 

what it wanted on the score of fertility. This taste 
became one of the maxims of the government and 
fundamental laws of the state, and perpetuated itself 
mongst the people, but without lessening in the least 
their ardour for war. 
_ The ancient glory of the nation, which had always 
istinguished itself by military bravery, was a power- 
| motive for not degenerating from the reputation 
_ of their ancestors. The famous battle of Marathon, 
wherein they had sustained alone the shock of the 
Barbarians, and gained a signal victory over them, 
_ infinitely heightened their courage ; and the battle of 
Salamis, in the success of which they had the greatest 
share, raised them to the highest pitch of glory, and 
endered them capable of the greatest enterprises. 
A noble emulation not to give place in merit to 
jparta, the rival of Athens, and a keen jealousy of 
eir glory, which during the war with the Persians 
tained itself within due bounds, were another 
yng incentive to the Athenians, who every day 
de new efforts to excel themselves, and sustain 
ir reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to those who had 
i aauishod: themselves in battle; the monuments 


















surrender to the enemy. Lena with | 


Silly pronounced i in the midst of the most august 
religious ceremonies, to render their names immortal - 
—al]] conspired, in the highest degree, to eternize the ~ 
valour of the Athenians particularly, and to make _ 
fortitude a kind of law and indispensable necessity to” 
them. 

2 Athens had a law, by which it was ordained, that. 
those who had been maimed in war should be main- 
tained at the expense of the public. The same fa-— 
vour was granted to the fathers and mothers, as well 
as to the children, of such as had fallen in battle, and 


had left their families poor, and not in a condition to 


support themselves. ‘The republic, like a good mo- 
ther, generously took them into her care, and fulfilled 
towards them all the duties, and procured them all 
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the relief, that they could have expected from those ms ral 2 


whose loss they deplored. 


This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and Ss 


rendered their troops invincible, though not very nu- © 
merons. In the battle of Plata, where the army se 
the Barbarians, commanded by Mardonius, consisted 
at the least of three hundred thousand men, and the 
united forces of the Greeks of only one hundred and 
eight thousand two hundred men, there were in the 
latter only ten thousand Lacedemonians, of which © 
one half were Spartans, that is to say, inhabitants of 
Sparta, and eight thousand Athenians. It is true, 
each Spartan brought with him seven Helots, which 


made in all thirty-five thousand men; but they were Ee 


scarce ever reckoned as soldiers. 


This shining merit in point of martial valour, ge- — 
nerally acknowledged by the other states, did not © 


suppress in their minds all sentiments of envy anc_ 


jealousy ; as appeared once in relation to the Lacy: - : 
The allies, who were very much su- — 


deemonians. 
perior to them in number, could with difficulty en- 


dure to see themselves subjected to their order, and 


murmured against it in secret. Agesilaus, king ot 
Sparta, without seeming to have any knowledge ot 
their disgust, assembled the whole army; and after 


| having made all the allies sit down on one side, and 


the Lacedaemonians by themselves on the other, he 
caused proclamation to be made by a herald, that all 
smiths, masons, carpenters, (and so on, through the 


other trades,) should rise up. Almost all the allies : 


did so, and not one of the Lacedemonians, to whom 
all trades were prohibited. Agesilaus then smiling 
“ You see,” said he, “ how many more soldiers Sparta 
alone furnishes than all the rest of the allies toge- , 


ther;” thereby intimating, that to be a good sdldier, 


it was necessary to be only a soldier; that trades 


diverted the artisan from applying himself wholly to . 


the profession of arms and the science of war, and 
prevented his succeeding so well in it as those who 
made it their sole business and exercise. But Age- 
silaus spoke and acted in that manner from his preju- 
dice in favour of the Lacedemonian education ; for 
indeed those whom he wished to consider only as 
simple artisans, demonstrated, by the glorious victories 


=Plut. in Solon. p. 96. Plat. in Menex. p. 248, 249. Diog. 


Laert. in Solon. p. 37. 
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- they obtained over the Persians, and even over Sparta 
itself, that they were by no means inferior to the 


_ slaves, who had that character impressed upon their 
- forehead. 


to this double manner of marking, that it is said in 
: 2 foreheads :” and that St. Paul says of himself; “1 


- either those who inhabited Sparta itself, and who for 


in the country. 


__ putes only eight thousand Spartans. 
the flower of the nation; and we may judge of the 
~ value they set upon them, by the anxiety the republic 


generally spared the troops of their country very 


_ When a Lacedemonian general was asked, how many 


- many as are necessary to repulse the enemy.” They 


. publics were composed of the Allies, who were paid 





_ to whose aid they were called in, were styled Merce- 
. 


was fixed, nor do I well comprehend for what service 


their masters’ harsh treatment, who consequently 


» battle. 
cited from him, represents them carrying arms in the 


Lacedemonians, entirely soldiers as they were, either 
in valour or military knowledge. . 


SECT. Ill. Different kinds of troops of which the armies 


of the Lacedemomans and Athenians were composed. 


Tue armies both of Sparta and Athens were com- 
posed of four sorts of troops: citizens, allies, merce- 
naries, and slaves.. The soldiers were sometimes 
marked in the hand, to distinguish them from the 


Interpreters believe, that it is in allusion 


the Revelation, that all were obliged * “to receive 
the mark of the beast in the right hand, or in their - 


bear in my body the marks of the Lord Jesus.” 
The citizens of Lacedemonia were of two sorts; 


that reason were called Spartans, or those who lived 
In Lycurgus’s time the Spartans 
amounted to nine thousand, and the others to thirty 
thousand. This number seems to have been some- 
what diminished in the time of Xerxes, as Demaratus, 
speaking to him of the Lacedzemonian troops, com- 
The latter were 


expressed for the three or four hundred besieged by 
the Athenians in the small island of Sphacteria, where 
they were taken prisoners. The Lacedzemonians 


much, and sent only a few of them into the armies; 
but even these few constituted their chief strength. 


Spartans there were in the army? he answered, “ as 


served the state at their own expense, and it was not 
till after a length of time that they received pay from 
the public. 

_The greatest number of the troops in the two re- 


by the cities which sent them. | 
The foreign troops, who were paid by the republic 


naries. 

The Spartans never marched without Helots, and 
we have seen, that in the battle of Plate, every ci- 
tizen had seven. Ido not believe that this number 


they were designed. It would have been very bad 
policy to have put arms into the hands of so great a 
number of slaves, generally much discontented with 


would have had every thing to fear from them in a 
Herodotus, however, in the passage I have 


field as light-armed soldiers. 


2Rev. xiii. 16. >Gal. vi. 17. ° 
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The infantry consisted of two kinds of 
The one were heavy-armed, and carried great buc 
lers, lances, half-pikes, and scimitars; and of these 
the main strength of the army consisted. The ot.er 


were light-armed, that is to say, with bows and slings. — 


They were commonly placed in the front of the battle, — 
or upon the wings as a first line, to shoot arrows, and — 
fling javelins and stones at the enemy ;.and when 
they had discharged, they retired through the inter-_ 
vals behind the battalions as a second line, and con-— 
tinued their volleys. — = ve 
¢ Thucydides, in describing the battle of Mantinza, — 
divides the Lacedemonian troops in this manner. 
There were seven regiments of four companies each, ~ 
without including the Scirite, to the number of six — 
hundred ; these were horsemen, of whom | shall soon — 
speak further. The company consisted, according@o — 
the Greek interpreter, of a hundred and twenty-eight 
men, and was subdivided into four squadrons, each of 
thirty-two men. So that a regiment amounted to five ~ 
hundred and twelve men, and the seven made to- 
gether three thousand five hundred fourscoré and — 
four. Each squadron had four men in front and eight — 
in depth, for that was the usual depth of the files, — 
which the officers might change according as circum- 
stances required. . ae 


The Lacedemonians did not actually begin to use © 
cavalry till after the war with Messene, where they | 
perceived their want of it. They raised their horse 
principally in a small city not far from Lacedemon, © 
called Sciros, from whence these troops were denomi- — 
nated Scirite. They were always on the extremity — 
of the left wing, and this was their post by right. 

Cavalry was still more rare amongst the Athenians: — 
the situation of Attica, broken with abundance of — 
mountains, was the cause of this. It did not amount, 
after the war with the Persians, which was the time ~ 
when the prosperity of Greece was at the highest, to 
more than three hundred horse; but encreased after-— 
wards to twelve hundred; a very small body, how- 
ever, for so powerful a republic. ea 

I have already observed, that amongst the ancients, 3 
as well Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the 
stirrup, which is very surprising. They threw them-— 
selves nimbly on horseback: een 


= 
Corpora saltu VE 
Subjiciunt in equos. Aim..1, xii. vers 287.9). <2 


And, with a leap, sit steady on the horse. 


Sometimes “ the horse, trained early to that practice ; 

would bend his fore legs to give his master the oppor- — 

tunity of mounting with more ease:” or 
Inde inclinatus collum, submissus ét armos 


De more, inflexis preebebat scandere terga 
Cruribus Sil. Ital. de equo Ceelii Equ. Rom. 





; 
; 
Those whom age or weakness rendered heavy 
ot . oe 

made use of a servant in mounting on horseback , 
in which they imitated the Persians, with whom 
was the common custom. Gracchus caused han 
Ap epi seors ¢Thucyd. I. v. p.390° 


“3 





















: nces from one another, to help 
° get on horseback without the assistqnce: 
* 









eae that the Pitgenune. expert as they 
n the art of war, did not perceive that the 
was the most essential part.of an army, espe- 
‘in battles; and that some of their generals did 
urn their attention that way, as Themistocles did 
ards maritime affairs. “Xenophon was well capable 
endering them a similar service in respect to the 
alry, of the importance of which he was perfectly 
prized. He wrote two treatises upon this subject; 
ne of which regards the care it is necessary to take 
horses, and how to acquire a knowledge of them, 
to break them; which he treats with astonishing 
vuteness: and the other gives instructions for 
ining and exercising the troopers themselves; 
h well worth the reading of all who profess arms. 
the latter he states the means of placing the 
alry in honour, and lays down rules upon the 
ary art in general, which might be of very great 
to all those who are designed for the profession 


























































have been surprised, in running over this second 
tise, to see with what care Zenophon, a soldier 
nd a Pagan, recommends the practice of religion, 
veneration for the gods, and the necessity of imploring 
aid upon all occasions. He repeats this maxim | 
hirteen different places of a tract in other respects 
ef enough ; and rightly judging that these religious 
nuations ‘might give some people offence, he makes 
ind of apology for them, and concludes the piece 
th a reflection which I shall repeat entire in this 
. “Tfany one,” says he, “ wonders that I insist 
much here upon the necessity of not forming any 
erprise without first endeavouring to render the 
vinity favourable and propitious, let him reflect, 
t there are in war a thousand unforeseen and 
rardous conjunctures, wherein the generals, vigilant 
ake advantages and lay ambuscades for each other, 
the uncertainty of an enemy’s motions, can take 
her counsel than that of the gods. Nothing is 
oubtful or obscure with them. They unfold the 
e to whomsoever they please, by the inspection 
oi the entrails of beasts, by the singing of birds, by 
ions, or in dreams. Now we may presume, that 
gods are more inclined to illuminate the minds 
such as consult them not only in urgent necessi- 
s, but who at all times, and when no dangers 
threaten them, render them all the homage and ado- 
ation of which-they are capable.” 
It was worthy of this great man: to give the most 
nportant of instructions to his son Gryllus, to. whom 
dresses the treatise we mention, and who, ac- 
to the common opinion, was appointed to 
pline the Athenian cayalry. 




































Borewe pn Ocopevoc. Plut. in Gracch. p- 838. 
—signifi3s a servant avkc helped his master to mount on 


as SECT. IV. “ore Sees affairs, fee, ee naval 


| and give them a great superiority over all the other — 


these light vessels there were some larger than ordi- — 


This word || 



















force 


Ir the Athenians were inferior to the year ee 
nians in cavalry, they had infinitely the advantage 
over them in naval affairs; and we have seen their 
skill in that department make them masters at sea, 


states of Greece. As this subject is very necessary — 
to the understanding of many passages in history, I 
shall treat it rather more extensively than | have — 
other matters, and shall make great use of what the — 
learned Father Don Bernard de Montfaucon has said : 
of it in his books upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a ship were the prow or 
head, the poop or stern, and the middle, called in 
Latin carina, the hulk or waist. 

The Prow was the part which projected iepouse 
the waist or belly of the ship: it was generally adorn- 
ed with paintings and different sculptures of gods, 
men, or animals. ‘The beak, called rostrum, lay lower, 
and level with the water: it was a piece of timber 
which projected from the prow, armed with a spike 
of brass, and sometimes of iron. The Greeks Be 
it EuBorov. 

The other end of the ship, opposite to the prow, 
was called the Poop. There the pilot sat and held 
the helm, which was an oar longer a larger than” 
the rest. 

The Waist was the hollow of the vessel, or thes 
hold. =< 

The ships were of two kinds. The one were. nee 
with oars, which were ships of war; the other carried _ 
sails, and were vessels of burden, intended for com-— 
merce.and transports. Both of them sometimes made — 
use of oars and sails together, but that very rarely. 
The ships of war are also very often called long shipes 
by authors, and by that name distinguished from ves- 
sels of burden. : 

The long ships were further divided into two spe = 
cies: those which were called aciuarie naves, and 
were very light vessels, like our brigantines; and — 
those called only long ships. The first were usually 
termed open ships, because they had no decks. Of ~ 












































nary, of which some had twenty, some thirty, and 
others forty oars, half on one side, and half on the” 
other, all on the same line. - a 

The long ships which were used in war, were Ne ee 
two sorts. Some had only one bank of oars on each 
side; the others two, three, four, five, or a greater 
number, as far as forty; but these last were rather — 3 
for. show than use. 

The long ships of one bank of oars were called 
aphractt; that'is to say, uncovered, and had no decks: coe 
this distinguished them from the cataphracti, which | 
had decks. They had only small platforms to stand 
on, at the head and stern, in the time of action. © ; 

The ships most commonly used in the battles of 
the ancients were those which carried from three to 














500 _ 


five banks or benches of oars, and were called trire- 
mes and quinqueremes. — 

It is a great question, and has given occasion for 
abundance of learned dissertations, how these benches 
of oars were disposed. Some will have it, that they 
were placed at length, like the banks of oars in the 
~ modern galleys. Others maintain, that the benches 

of the biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, and so on, 
to the number of forty in some vessels, were one 
above another. To support this last opinion, innu- 
“merable passages are cited from ancient authors, 
-which seem to leave no manner of doubt in it, and 
are considerably corroborated by the evidence of Tra- 
_ jan’s pillar, which represents these banks one above 
another. Father Montfaucon, however, avers, that 
all the persons of greatest skil] in naval affairs whom 
he had consulted, declared, that the thing conceived 
in that manner, seemed to them utterly impossible. 
But reasoning is a weak proof against the experience 
of so many ages, confirmed by so many authors. It 
is true, that, in admitting these banks of oars to be 
disposed perpendicularly one above another, it is not 
easy to comprehend how they could be worked ; but 
in the biremes and triremes of Trajan’s pillar the 
lower banks are placed obliquely, and as it were ri- 
sing by degrees. 

In ancient times, ships with several banks of oars 
were not known: they made ‘use of long ships, in 
which the rowers, however numerous they were, 
worked all upon the same line. “Such was the fleet 
which the Greeks sent against Troy. It was com- 
posed of twelve hundred sail, among which the gal- 
Jeys of Beeotia bad each a hundred and twenty men, 
and those of Philoctetes fifty ; and this no doubt de- 
_ notes the greatest and smallest vessels. Their galleys 
had no decks, but were built like common boats; 
which is still practised, says ‘Thucydides, by the pi- 
rates, to prevent being so soon discovered at a dis- 
tance. 

¢ The Corinthians are said to have been the first 
who changed the form of ships; and instead of sim- 
ple galleys, made vessels with three banks, in order 
to add, by increasing the number of oars, to the swift- 
ness and impetuosity of their motion. Their city, 
advantageously situated between two seas, was well 
-adapted for commerce, and served as an emporium 
for merchandise. After their example, the inhabi- 
tants of Corcyra, and the tyrants of-Sicily, equipped 
also many galleys of three benches, a little before the 
war against the Persians. It was about the same time 
that the Athenians, animated by the forcible exhor- 
tations of Themistocles, who foresaw the war which 
soon after broke out, built ships of the same form, 
though even then the deck did not reach the whole 
1ength of the vessel ; and from thenceforth they ap- 





4 Thucyd. }. i. p. 8 e Ibid. p. 10. 
f Diod. |. xiii. p. 141. eThucyd. I. iv. p. 275. 
_. * % Musicam natura ipsa videtur ad tolerandos facilius labores 
veluti muneri nobis dedisse.. Siquidem et remiges cantus hortatur ; 
nec solim in iis opetibus, in quibus plurium conatus preecunte ali- 
qua jucunda voce conspirat, sed etiam singulorum fatigatio quam- 
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plied themselves to naval affairs with incredible 
dour and success. i 


ar 






The beak of the prow (rostrum) was that part of | 
the vessel of which most use was made in sea-fights. — 


‘ Ariston of Corinth persuaded the Syracusans, when 


their city was besieged by the Athenians, to make 


their prows lower and shorter; which advice gained 
them-the victory. For the prows of the Athenian 
vessels being very high and very weak, their beaks 


struck only the parts above water, and for that rea-— 


{ 


son did little damage to the enemy’s ships; whereas — 
those of the Syracusans, whose prows were strong — 


and low, and their beaks level with the water, often 


sunk, at a‘single blow, the triremes of the Athenians. 
Two sorts of people served on board these galleys. — 


The one were employed in steering and working the 
ship, who were the rowers, remiges, and the mariners, 
naute. The rest were soldiers intended for the fight, 


and are denoted in Greek by the word im@dra. ‘This — 
distinction did not prevail in the early times, when ~ 
the same persons rowed, fought, and did all the ne- — 
cessary work of the ship; and this was also not | 


wholly disused in latter days. 
in describing the arrival of the Athenian fleet at the 
small island of Sphacteria, observes, that only the 


For Thucydides’ — 


rowers of the lowest bench remained in the ships, 4 


and that the rest went on shore with their arms. 
1. The condition of the rowers was very hard and 
laborious. 


I have already said that the rowers, as | 


well as mariners, were all citizens and freemen, and — 


not slaves or foreigners, as in these days. 
ers were distinguished by their several stages. 


The rowe © 
The © 


lower rank were called thalamite, the middle zugite, — 


and the highest thranite. 


Thucydides remarks, that — 


the latter had greater pay than the rest, because they | 
worked with longer and heavier oars than those of — 


the lower benches. ° 


* It seems that the crew, in or- | 


der to pull in concert, and with greater regularity, — 
were sometimes guided by the singing of a man, and — 
sometimes by the sound of an instrument; and this — 


grateful harmony served not only to regulate the mo- 
tion of their oars, but to diminish and sooth their toil. 


It is a question amongst the learned, whether there — 
was only one man to every oar in these great ships; 
or several, as in the galleys of these days.— What Thu- — 


cydides observes concerning the pay of the thranite, 
seems to imply that they worked single. 


For if — 


others had shared the work with them, wherefore — 
had they greater pay given them than those who mae — 


naged an oar alone, as the latter had as much, and 


perhaps more of the labour than they? Father Mont-— 


faucon believes, that in the vessels of more than five — 


banks, there might be several men to one oar. 


He who took care of the whole crew, and com: | 
manded the vessel, was called nauclerus, and was tle — 





libet se rudi modulatione solatur.”? Nature herself seems 46 ha 


given us music asa kind of reward for more easily enduring labour, 


The song indeed encourages the rowers; nor is it ‘in those labours — 
alone, in which the exertions of many is kept in time by a plea. 


sant leading voice, but even the fatigue of individuals solaces itse 


at pleasure by a rude air. Quintil. 1. i. c. 10. aay 















incip ficer. The mes was the pilot, guber- 
tor ;_ his place was in the poop, where he held the 
helm in his hand, and steered the vessel. His skill 
‘isted in knowing the coasts, ports, rocks, shoals, 
d_especially the winds and stars; for, before the 
invention of the compass, the pilot had nothing to di- 
ect him, during the night, but the stars. 

_ 2. The soldiers who fought in the ships were arm-- 
ed almost in the same manner with the land- forces. 
_ There was no fixed number. ® The Athenians, at 
the battle of Salamis, had a hundred and fourscore 
essels, and in each of them eighteen fighting men, 
four of whom were archers, and the rest heavy armed 
_ troops. The officer who commanded these soldiers 
was called rpujpapxos, and the commander of the whole 

fleet, vavaoxXos, or oTparnyos. 

“We cannot exactly ascertain the number of sol- 
-diers, mariners, and rowers, that served on board 
each ship; but it generally amounted to two hundred, 
_ more or less, as appears from Herodotus’s estimate 
of the Persian fleet in the time of Xerxes, and in 
other places where mention is made of that of the 
_ Greeks. | mean here the great vessels, the trire- 
FS press which were the species most in use. 

_ The pay of those who served in these ships varied 
very much at different times. When the younger 
_ Cyrus arrived in Asia, ' it was only three oboli, which 
_was half a drachma, or about seven and a half cents; 
and the * treaty between the Persians and Lacede- 
-_monians was concluded at that gate ; which gives rea- 

son to believe that the usual pay was three oboli. 

_ Cyrus, at Lysander’s request, added a fourth, which 
_ made about ten cents a day. * It was often raised to 
a whole drachma, about fifteen cents. In the fleet 
fitted out against Sicily, the Athenians gave a drach- 
maa a day to the troops. The sum of sixty f{ talents,! 
_ which the people of Egesta advanced to the Athe- 
nians monthly for maintaining sixty ships, shows that 
_ the pay of each vessel, for a month, amounted to a 
_ talent, that is, to about eight hundred and sixty dol- 
lars; which supposes that “each ship’s company con- 
sisted of two hundred men, each of whom received a 
_drachma, or nearly fifteen centsa day. As the officers’ 
_ pay was higher, the republic perhaps either furnished 
y the overplus, or it was deducted out of the total of 
_ the sum advanced for a vessel, by abating something 
in the pay of the private men. 

_ The same may be said of the land troops as has 
been said of the seamen, except that the cavalry had 
double their pay. It appears that the ordinary pay 

of the foot was three opoli a day, and that it was aug- 
mented according to times and occasions. ™ Thim- 
bron the Lacedemonian, when he marched against 
pe apbernes; promised a darick { a month to each 



























= a Plut. in Themist. p- 119. 

© Thucyd. 1. vi. p. 431. 

__ * Xenoph. Exped, Cyr. I. vii. 

_ ® Plut. de precept. reip. ger. p. 793. 

__ * This treaty stipulated that the Persians should pay thirty minz 
onth for each ship, which was half a talent ; the whole amount- 

three oboli a day for every man that served on board. 

out $50,000, ast About $3. 


i Xenoph. Hist. |. i. p. 441. 
1 Thucyd. I. vi. p. 415. 
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| soldier, two od a captain, and four to the colonels 
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Now a darick a month is four oboli a day. The 
younger Cyrus, to animate his troops, who were dis- 


heartened by the idea of too long a march, instead of s 
one darick, promised one and a half to each soldier, — 


which Anbtiotel to a drachma a day, ae 


It may be asked, how the Lacedzmonians, Hones Ki 


iron coin, the only species current amongst them, 
would pass no where else, could maintain armies by 


sea and Jand, and where they found money for their — a 


subsistence. It is not to be doubted but they raised — 
it, as the Athenians did, by contributions from their 
allies, and still more from the cities to which they — 
gave liberty and protection, or from those they had | 
conquered from their enemies. Their second fund 
for paying their fleet and armies was the aids which 
they drew from the king of Persia, as we BOISE ‘seen 
on several occasions. 


SECT. V. Peculiar character of the Athenians. — 


Priurtarcu will furnish us with almost all the lead- 
ing features upon this head. Every body knows how” 
well he succeeds in copying nature in his portraits, — 
and how well calculated he was to trace the charac- — 
ter of a people, whose genius and manners he had 
studied with so profound an attention. 







I. "“|| The people of Athens,” says Plutarch, “are 2 f 


easily provoked to anger, and as easily induced to 


resume sentiments of benevolence ard coinipatetoneee a 


History supplies us with an infinity of examples of | 
this kind; the sentence of death passed against pe : 
inhabitants of Mitylene, and revoked the next day 

the condemnation of the ten generals, and that of 


Socrates—both followed with immediate repentance, 3 : 


and the most lively grief. 


Il. §“ They are better pleased with forming a : 


prompt decision, and almost guessing at the result of | 

an affair, than with giving themselves leisure to be 

informed in it thoroughly, and in all its extent.” 
Nothing is more surprising than this circumstance 





in their character, -which it is very hard to conceive, : 26 


as it seems almost incredible. Artificers, husband- 
men, soldiers, mariners, are generally a heavy kind — 
of people, and very dull in their conceptions; but — 
the people of Athens were of a quite different turn. 
They had naturally a penetration, vivacity, and even 
delicacy of wit, that surprise us. 1 have already 
mentioned what’ happened to Theophrastus. **“* He 
was cheapening something of an old woman at Athens 
that sold herbs: ‘No, Mr. Stranger,’ said she, ‘ you 
shall not have it for less.2 He was much surprised _ 
to see himself treated as a stranger, who had passed 








|| °O dfjpog “A@nvaiwy edecyntog istt mpdc dpyi}y, incrobeae Toc 
EAEOV. 

§ M@ov d2éwe vrovosiv, H diddoxecOa Kad’ jovyiay Berdopuervog. 

** Cum Theophrastus percontaretur ex anicula quadam, quanti 
aliquid vendetet, et respondisset illa, atque addidisset, Hospes, non 
pote minoris ; tulit molesté, se non effugere hospitis speciem, cum 
ztatem ageret Athenis, optiméque loqneretur. 
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Cie, de Clar, — 
Orat. n. 17. ie i eae 


Bree 


came of the defeat of the army. 





=o almost his whole life at Aftiens, and aque himacell 


upon the elegance of his language.” It was, however, 


from that she knew he was not of her country. We 
have seen that the Athenian soldiers knew the fine 


passages of the tragedies of Euripides by heart. Be- 
sides, these artificers and soldiers, from assisting at 


_ the public deliberations, were versed in affairs of 
state, and understood every thing at half a word. 
_ We may judge of this from the orations of Demos- 
_thenes, whose style we know is ardent, nervous, and 


concise. 
Il]. * “ As they are naturally inclined to relieve 


persons of low condition and mean circumstances, so 
_ are they fond of. conversations seasoned with plea- 
gantry, and calculated to make people laugh.” 


° They assisted persons of a mean condition, be- 


- vause from such they had nothing to apprehend in 
oo vegard to their liberty, and saw in them the charac- 
ters of equality and resemblance with themselves. 
_ They loved pleasantry, and in that shewed they were 
men; tut men abounding with good nature and in- 


dulgence, who understood raillery, who were not 


prone to .ake offence, nor over delicate in point of 
_ the respect due to them. 
sembly was faily formed, -and the people had already 
taken their places, Cleon, after having made them 


One day, when the as- 


wait his conzing a great while, appeared at last with 


a wreath of floweis upon his head, and desired the 
_ people to adjourn their deliberations till the next 


day: “For to-day,” said he, “I have business. | 


have been sacrificing tu the gods, and am to enter- 
_ tain some strangers, my friends, at supper.” 
_ Athenians, setting up a laugh, rose, and broke-up the 


The 


assembly. At Carthage, it would have cost any man 


his life, who had presumed to vent such a pleasantry, 

and to take such a liberty with a “ proud, ft haughty, 
jealous, morose people, little disposed by nature to 
cultivate the graces, and still less inclined to humour.” 


Upon another occasion, the orator Stratocles having 
informed the people of a victory, and in consequence 
caused sacrifices to be offered, three days after news 
As the people ex- 
pressed their discontent and resentment upon the 
false information, he asked them, “ of what they had 


ae to complain, and what harm he had done them, in 
making them pass three days more agreeably than 
they would else have done ?” 


TV. { “ They are pleased with hearing themselves 
praised, and yet readily bear to be ridiculed or cri- 
ticised.” The least acquaintance with Aristophanes 


and Demosthenes will show, with what address and 
effect they employed praise and censure with regard 


to the people of Athens. 
? When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquil- 
lity, says the same Plutarch in another place, the 


_. Athenian people diverted themselves with the ora- 


tors who flattered them; but in important affairs and 


°Xenoph. de Athen. Rep. p. 691. 
PPlut. in Phocion. p. 746. 4 Plut. in Demetr. p. 898. 
® “Oomep rv avopwy Toic a06zoug Kai Tamevvoic BonOew moo0upo~ 
TEpOC, Brac réy 6ywy Tec matyyuwoec Kal yedolec Gexabecas Kat 
eke 
t Tlexpoy, oxvOpwrdv, node radia kat yapiv avnduroy Kat oxypoy. 
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memiersendiee of ate state, they! became ‘serious, n 
gave the preference to those whose custom it had | 










been to oppose their unjust desires; such as Pericles, : 


ree and Demosthenes. 


V. ||“ They keep even those who govern ier) 


in awe, and show their humanity even to their 
enemies.” 

The people of Athens made good use of the alent 
of those who distinguished themselves by their elo- 


quence and prudence; but they were full of suspi- 


cion, and kept themselves always on their guard © 


against their superiority of genius and ability; they — 
took pleasure in restraining their courage, and lessen- — 


ing their glory and reputation. 
from the ostracism, which was instituted only as a 
curb on those whose merit and popularity ran too_ 
high, and which spared neither the greatest nor the 
most worthy persons. ‘The hatred of tyranny and | 
tyrants, which was in a manner innate in the Athe- 
nians, made them extremely jealous and apprehen- 


sive for their liberty with regard to those who go- 


verned. 
As to what relates to their enemies, they did not 
treat them with rigour; they did not make an inso- 


lent use of victory, nor exercise cruelty towards the — 


vanquished. The amnesty decreed after the tyranny 
of the Thirty, shows that they could forget the in- 
juries which they had undergone from them. - 

To these different characteristics, which Plutarch 


unites in the same passage of his works, some others — 
may be added, extracted principally from the same 


author. 
VI. Jt was from this § fund of humanity and lies 


This may be judged © 


— Pe eS a 


nevolence, of which I have now spoken, and which — 


was natural to the Athenians, that they were so at- 
tentive to the rules of politeness,-and so delicate in 


point of decorum—qualities one would not expect to 
find among the common people. .4 In the war against | 
Philip of Macedon, having intercepted one of his— 
couriers, they read ‘all the letters he carried, except 
that from Olympias his wife. which they returned 
sealed up and unopened, out of regard to conjugal 


love and secrecy, the rights of which are sacred, and — 


ought to be respected even amongst enemies. The 
same Athenians having decreed that a strict search 
should be made after the presents distributed by Har- 
palus amongst the orators, would not suffer the house 
of Callicles, who was lately married, to be visited, 
out of respect for his bride, not long brought home. 
Such behaviour is not very common; and upon like 


occasions, people did not always stand upon forms 


and politeness. 


VII. The taste of the Athenians for all arts and 


sciences is too well known to require dwelling long 
upon it in this place. But we cannot see, without 
admiration, a people, composed for the most part, as 


I have said before, of artisans, husbandmen, soldiers, — 
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ah is no seat wonderful, that this people 
ould have had such great views, and risen so 
in their pretensions.” -In the war which Alci- 
s made them SH SERIAKS, filled with vast pro- 









is, Libya, the Carthaginian states, and the empire 
of ‘he sea as far as the Pillars of Hercules. Their 
terprise failed, but they had formed it; and the 
aking of Syracuse, which seemed no great difficulty, 
amiebt have enabled them to put it in execution. 
_ 1X. The same people, so great, and, one may say, 
haughty i in their projects, had nothing of that cha- 
icter in other respects.. In what regarded the ex- 
se of the table, dress, furniture, private buildings, 
and, in a word, private life, they were frugal, simple, 
_ modest, and poor; but sumptuous and magnificent in 
every thing public and capable of doing honour to 
e state. Their victories, conquests, wealth, and 
ntinual communication with the people of Asia 
inor, introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor 
in profusion amongst them. * Xenophon observes. 
at a citizen could not be distinguished from a slave 
by his dress. The richest inbabitants and the most 
famous generals, were not ashamed to go to market 
_ themselves. 
_  X. It was very glorious for Athens to have pro- 
3 _ duced and formed so many persons, who excelled in 
arts of warand government; in philosophy, eloquence, 
. _ poesy, painting,. sculpture, and architecture: to have 
furnished alone more great men in every department 
_ than any other city of the world; (if, perhaps, we 
except Rome, which f had imbibed her information 
_ from Athens, and knew how to apply her lessons to 
_ the best advantage;) to have been in some sort the 
hool and tutor of almost the whole universe: to 
ve served, and still continue to serve, as the model 
rall nations which piqued themselves most upon 
eir fine taste: ina word, to have set the fashion 
d prescribed the laws of all that regards the talents 
and productions of the mind. 
XI. I shall conclude this description of the Athe- 
—nians with one more attribute which cannot be de- 
nied them, and appears evidently in all their actions 
and enterprises; and that is, their ardent love of Ji- 
berty. This was their darling passion, and the main- 
spring of their policy. We see them, from the com- 
mencement of the war with the Persians, sacrifice 
every thing to the liberty of Greece. ‘They aban- 
don, without the least hesitation, their lands, estates, 
_-city, and houses, and remove to their ships, in order 
to fight the common enemy, whose view was to én- 
slave them. What day could be more glorious for 
De Rep. Athen. p. 693. *Plut. in Aristid. ue 342. 
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‘icily; but had oe grasped Italy, Peloponne- | 
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Athens’ ‘an that i in which oe, all the allies: were 
|| trembling at the vast offers made her by the king 
Persia, she answered his ambassador by the mouth of 
* Aristides, That all the gold and silver in the world — 


liberty or that of Greece. 

















| another principle, i in which interest had a share with 
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was not capable of tempting them to sell their own 
It was from such gene 
rous sentiments that the Athenians not only became — 
the bulwark of Greece, but preserved the rest ot 
Europe, and all the western world, from the i invasion 
of the Persians. = 
These great qualities were mingled with great es 
fects, often the very reverse of them; such as we may 
imagine in a fluctuating, light, inconstant, Sapna) 
people, as were the Athenians. Bese 

















SECT. VI. 


Common character of the Lacedemomans 
and Athenians. oe ae 











I cawnor refuse giving a place here to what M. 
Bossuet’ says upon the character of the Lacedemo- 
nians and Athenians. The passage is long, but will 
not appear so; and will include all that is wanting to 
a perfect knowledge of the genius of both those states. 

Amongst all the republics of which Greece was 
composed, Athens and Lacedeamon were undoubt- 
edly the principal. No people could have more wit 
than the Athenians, or more solid sense than the 
Lacedemonians. Athens affected pleasure; the La- 
cedemonian way of life was hard and laborious. — 
Both loved glory and liberty: but liberty at Athens 
tended to licentiousness; and, controlled by severe 
laws at Lacedamon, the more restrained it was at 
home, the more ardent it was to extend itself by ru- 
ling abroad. Athens wished also to reign, but upon 

























glory. Her citizens excelled in the art of naviga- 
tion, and her sovereignty at sea bad enriched her. 
To continue in the sole possession of all commerce, _ 
there was nothing she was not desirous of subjecting 
to her power; and her riches, which inspired this — 
desire, supplied her with the means of gratifying ite y 
On the contrary, at Lacedemon money was in con- 
tempt. As all the laws tended to make the latter a 
military republic, martial glory:was the sole object — 
that engrossed the minds of her citizens. From — 
thence she naturally affected dominion; and the more 
she was above interest, the more she abandoned her- 
self to ambition. 

Lacedemon, from her regular life, was steady and 
determinate in her maxims and measures. Athens 
was more lively and active, and the people too much - 
masters. Philosophy and the laws had indeed the — 
most happy effects upon such exquisite natural parts 
as theirs; but reason alone was not capable of keep- 
ing them within due bounds. ‘A wise Athenian - 
who knew admirably the genius of his country, in 
forms us, that fear was necessary to those too ardent . 


































+ Grecia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intulit agresti Latio. Horat. Enist. 1. 1. a> 
Greece taken, took her savage victors’ heartr, 
And polished rustic- Latium with her arts. 
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and free spirits; and that it was impossible to govern 


them, after the victory at Salamis had removed shel | 


fears of the Persians. 

Two things, then, ruined them; the glory of their 
great actions, and the supposed security of their present 
condition. The magistrates were no longer heard ; 
-and as Persia was afflicted with excessive slavery, 50 
_ Athens, says Plato, experienced all the evils of ex- 
cessive liberty. 

_ Those two great republics, so contrary in their man- 
ners and conduct, interfered with each other in the 
design they had each formed of subjecting all Greece; 
so that they were always enemies, still more from the 


___ contrariety of their interests, than from the incompa- 


tibility of their humours. 
The Grecian cities were unwilling to submit to the 
dominion of either the one or the other; for, besides 


_ that each was desirous of preserving its own liberty, 


they found the empire of those two great republics 
too grievous to bear. That of the Lacedemonians 
was severe. That people were observed to have 
something almost brutal in their character. " A go- 
vernment too rigid, and a life too laborious, rendered 
their tempers too haughty, austere, and imperious in 
power: besides which, they could never expect to live 


in peace under the influence of a city which, being 


formed for war, could not support itself, but by con- 
tinuing perpetually in arms. * So that the Lacede- 


-monians were desirous of attaining to command, and 


all the world were afraid they should do so. 

_ Y The Athenians were naturally more mild and 
agreeable. Nothing was more delightful to behold 
than their city, in which feasts and games were per- 
_ petual; where wit, liberty, and the various passions 
of men daily exhibited new objects ; but the inequality 


of their conduct disgusted their allies, and was still 


‘more insupportable to their own subjects. It was 
impossible for them not to experience the extrava- 


ei gance and caprice of a flattered people; that is to say, 


according to Plato, something more dangerous than the 
same excesses in a prince vitiated by flattery. 

These two cities did not permit Greece to conti- 
We have seen the Peloponnesian 
and other wars, which were always occasioned, or 
_fomented, by the jealousy of Lacedemon and Athens. 
But the same jealousies which involved Greece in 
troubles, supported it in some measure, and prevented 
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its falling ante dependence upon either the one or 
the other of those republics. 

The Persians soon perceived this condition of 
Greece; and accordingly the whole mystery of their 
politics Consiied | in keeping up those jealousies, and 
fomenting those divisions. 
the most ambitious, was the first that gave them oc- 
casion to take part in the quarrels of the Greeks. 
They engaged in them from the sole view of making 
themselves masters of the whole nation; and, indus- — 
trious to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, they 
waited only the opportunity to crush them altogether. 
* The states of Greece, in their wars, already regarded — 
only the king of Persia, whom they called the Great 
King, or the king, by way of eminence, as if they had 
already. reckoned themselves among the number of 
But it was impossible that the ancient 
spirit of Greece should not revive, when they were 
upon the point of falling into slavery, and the hands 
of the barbarians. 

The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppose 
this great king, and toruin his empire. * With a — 
small army, but bred in the discipline we have re- 


lated, Agesilaus, king of Sparta, made the Persians — 


tremble in Asia Minor, and showed it was not impos- 
sible to subvert their power. The divisions of 
Greece alone put astop to his conquests. The famous 


retreat of the ten thousand, who, after the death of 


the younger Cyrus, in spite of the victorious troops of 


Artaxerxes, made their way in a hostile manner 


through the whole Persian empire, and returned into 
their own country, demonstrated to Greece more than 
ever that their soldiery was invincible, and superior 
to all opposers; and that only their domestic divi - 
sions could subject them to an enemy too weak to 
resist their forces when united. ; 
We shall see, in the series of this history, by what 
methods Philip, king of Macedon, taking advantage | 
of these divisions, succeeded at length, partly by ad- 
dress and partly by force, in making himself little 
less than the sovereign of Greece, and by what means 
he obliged the whole nation to march under his co- 
lours against the common enemy. What he had only 
planned, his son Alexander brought to’ perfection 
and showed to the wondering world, how much _ 
ability and valour avail against the most numerous — 
armies and the most formidable preparations. 
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TY years had elapsed since Syracuse had re- || der his feet the most sacredrights of nature and 
ained its liberty, by the expulsion of the family || religion—inflicting the most cruel torments upon his 
of Gelon. The events which passed during that |) subjects; “beheading some, burning others for a 
in nterval i in Sicily, except the invasion of the Atheni- || slight word?“ delighting and feasting himself with — 
are of no great importance, and little known; || human blood, and gratifying his inhuman cruelty with 
ut those which follow are highly interesting, and || the sufferings and miseries of every age and condition:” — 





2 amends for the chasm: I mean the reigns of || when we behold such an object, can we deny a truth, © re 
onysius the father and son, tyrants of Syracuse; |) which the Pagan world itself hath confessed, and ee 
the first of whom governed thirty-eight years, and |} which Plutarch takes occasion to observe, in speak- eae 
the * other twelve, in all fifty years. As this |} ing of the tyrants of Sicily, That God, in his anger, = 
history i is entirely unconnected with what passed in |) gives such princes to a people, and makes use of the = 


eece at the same time, | shall relate it in this place || impious and the wicked to punish the guilty and the 
itself; observing only, that the first twenty years of || criminal? On the other side, when the same prince, 
pon which I am now entering, agree almost in point |} the dread and terror of Syracuse, is perpetually anx- = 
time with the last twenty of the preceding volume. || ious and trembling for his own life, and, abandoned 
his history will present to our view a series of || by day and night to remorse and regret, can findno 
most odious and horrid crimes, though it abounds || person in his whole state, not even his wives and  — 
the same time with instruction. When f on || children, in whom he can confide; who will not — 
e one side we behold a prince, the declared || exclaim with Tacitus, {“ That it 1s not without reason 
my of liberty, justice, and laws”—treading un- || the oracle of wisdom has declared, That vf the hearts of 
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o After having been expelled for more than ten years, he re- Be a omnium etatem crudelitatem insatiabilem explet. Id. 
cended the throne, and reigned two or three years. de Benef. 1. vii. c. 19. ; ee 
E Dionysius illic tyrannus, libertatis, justitie, legum exitium | t Neque frustra preestantissimus sapientiz firmare solitis est, sh 
s uret, alios verberabit, alios ob levem offensam jubebit de- || recludantur tyrannorum mentes, posse aspici laruetus et ictis ae ae 





i. "Ser quando, ut corpora verberibus, ita sevitia, libidine, malis consul Bae 


tis, animus dilaceraretur. Tacit. Annal |. vi. c. 6. — RET ee 
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with a thousand evils ; it being certain, that the body 
does not suffer more from stripes and torments, than the 
minds of such wretches from their crimes,.cruelties, and 
the injustice and violence of their proceedings.” 


The condition of a good prince is quite different. 


He loves his people, and is beloved by them; he 
enjoys a perfect tranquillity within himself, and lives 
amidst his subjects as a father with his children. 
Though he knows that the sword of justice is in his 
hands, he dreads to make use of it. He loves to turn 


_ aside its edge, and can never resolve to evince his 


power, but with extreme reluctance, in the last extre- 
_mity, and with all the forms and sanction of the laws.* 


_ But a tyrant punishes only from caprice and passion ; 


_and believes, says Plutarch, speaking of Dionysius, 
that he is not really master,t and “ does not act with 
supreme authority, but in proportion as he sets him- 
self above all laws, acknowledges no other than his 

_ own will and pleasure, and sees himself obeyed im- 

_ plicitly. Whereas, continues the same author, he 

that can do whatever he will, is in great danger of 

- willing what he ought not.” 

Besides these characteristics of cruelty and tyranny, 

which particularly distinguish the first Dionysius, we 

shall see in his history, whatever unbounded ambition, 


sustained by great valour, extensive abilities, and 


talents qualified for acquiring the confidence of a 


_ people, is capable of undertaking for the attainment 


of sovereignty ; the various means which he had the 
address to employ for maintaining himself in it, against 
the opposition of his enemies and the odium of the 
_ public; and, lastly, the tyrant’s good fortune in es- 

caping, during a reign of thirty-eight years, the many 
- ‘conspiracies formed against him, and in transmitting 
the tyranny peaceably to his son, as a legitimate pos- 
session, and an hereditary right. 


CHAPTER I. 


a SECT. I. Means made use of by Dionysius the Elder, 


to possess himself of the tyranny. 


_ > Dionysius was a native of Syracuse, of noble and 


illustrious extraction according to some, but others 


say his birth was base and obscure. Be this as it 
_ may, he distinguished himself by his vatour, and ac- 
-quired great reputation in the war with the Cartha- 
ginians. He was one of those who accompanied 
Hermocrates, when he attempted to re-enter Syracuse 
by force of arms, after having been banished through 
the intrigues of his enemies. The event of that en- 





bDiod. J. xiii. p. 197. 
¢In the History of the Carthaginians. 
; 4Diod. |. xiii. p. 203, 206. 

.  * Hec est in maximA potestate verissima animi temperantia, non 
cupidate aliqua non temeritate incendi; non priorum principum 
exemplis corruptum, quantum in cives suos liceat, experiendo ten- 
tare; sed hebetare aciem imperii sui.—Quid interest inter tyran- 
num et regem, (species enim ipsa fortune ac licentia par est,) 
nisi quod tyranni in voluptate szeviunt, reges non nisi ex causa et 
necessitate ?—In the supreme authority this is the truest modera- 
tion, not to be inflamed by any passion or by rashness; not to be 


of whom were publicly executed. Dionysius was left 
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terprise was not fortunate. . Hermocrates was k Hed. 
The Syracusans did not spare his accomplices, severai — 
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amongst the wounded. ‘The report of his death, — 
designedly given out by his relations, saved his life. — 


‘Providence wouJd have spared Syracuse an infinity | 


of misfortunes, had he expired either in the field or — 
by the executioner. se 

The Carthaginians had made several attempts to 
establish themselves in Sicily, and to possess them — 
selves of the principal cities there, as we have ob- 
served elsewhere. ‘* The happy situation of that — 
island for their maritime commerce, the fertility of — 
its soil, and the riches of its inhabitants, were powerful — 
inducements to such an enterprise. We may form an | 
idea of the wealth of some of its cities from Diodorus 
Siculus’s account of Agrigentum. “ The temples were 
of extraordinary magnificence, especially that of Jupi- _ 
ter Olympius, which was three hundred and forty feet — 
in length, sixty in breadth, and one hundred and twen-. 
tv in height. The piazzas, or galleries, in extent and — 
beauty, corresponded with the rest of the building. — 
On one side was represented the battle of the giants, — 
on the other the taking of Troy, in figures as large as _ 
the life. Without the city was an artificial lake, — 
which was seven stadia (above a quarter of a league) © 
in circumference, and thirty feet in depth. It was — 
full of all kinds of fish, covered with swans and other — 
water-fowls, and afforded the most agreeable prospect — 
imaginable. eh 

It was about the time of which we speak, that Ex-— 
enetus, victor in the Olympic games, entered the city — 
in triumph in a magnificent chariot, attended by three | 
hundred more, all drawn by white horses. Their — 
habits glittered with gold and silver, and nothing was — 
ever more splendid than their appearance. Gellias, _ 
the most wealthy of the citizens of Agrigentum, had — 
erected several large apartments in his house, for 
the reception and entertainment of his guests. Ser- 
vants waited by his order at the gates of the city, to_ 
invite all strangers to lodge at their master’s house, — 
whither they conducted them. Hospitality was much — 
practised and esteemed by the generality of that city. — 
A violent storm having obliged five hundred horse-— 
men to take shelter there, Gellias entertained them — 
all in his own house, and supplied them immediately 
with dry clothes, of which he had always a great” 
quantity in his wardrobe. This is understanding how — 
to make a noble use of riches. His cellar is much - 
talked of by historians, in which he had three hun-— 
dred reservoirs hewn out of the rock, each of which — 
contained a hundred amphore.{ 
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corrupted by the example of former princes to make experiment of 
how much the people will bear ; but to blunt the edge of authority 
itself.—What is the difference between a tyrant and a king, (for — 
they are equal in fortune and in power,) but that tyrants exercise 
cruelties from choice, but kings only from necessity? Srnec. de- 
Clem. lib. 1. c. 11. 
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Its fall shook 
The cause of 
being lost was imputed to the Syracusans, who 
ad but weakly succoured it. Dionysius, who even 
en was engrossed solely by the thoughts of his grand 
ns, and who was engaged, though secretly, in 
g the. foundations of his future power, took ad- 
ge of this favourable opportunity, and of the 
eral complaints of Sicily against the Syracusans, 
render the magistrates odious, and to exclaim 
against their administration. In a public assembly, 
eld to consider of the present state of affairs, when 
nobody dared to open their mouths, for fear of incur- 
g the displeasure of the persons at the helm, Dio- 
ysius rose up, and boldly acéused the magistrates of 
eason; adding, that it was his opinion, that they 
ught to be deposed immediately, without waiting till 
term of their administration should expire. They 
orted this audacity by treating him as a seditious 
son, and a disturber of the public.tranquillity, and 
uch, laid a fine upon him, according to the laws. 
‘his was to be paid before he could be admitted to 
»eak again, and Dionysius was not in a condition to 
discharge it. Philistus, one of the richest citizens, 
«who wrote the history of Sicily, which is not come 
down to us,) deposited the money, and exhorted him 
t the same time to give his opinion upon the state of 
ffairs with all the liberty which became a citizen 
zealous for the good of his country. 
_ Dionysius accordingly resumed his discourse with 
yore vigour than before. He had long cultivated 
the habit of eloquence, which he looked upon with 
-ason as a talent very necessary in a republican 
ernment ; especially with relation to his views of 
uiring the people’s favour, and of conciliating 
m to his measures. He began with describing, in 
lively and pathetic manner, the ruin of Agrigentum, 
neighbouring city, and one in their alliance; the 
deplorable extremity to which the inhabitants had 
n reduced, of quitting the place under cover of the 
ight; the cries and lamentations of infants, and of 
ged and sick persons, whom they had been obliged 
abandon to a ferocious and merciless enemy ; and 
e cruel murder of all who haa been left in the city, 
hom the barbarous victor dragged from the temples, 
and altars of the gods, a feeble asylum against the 
arthaginian fury and impiety. He imputed all these 
ils to the treachery of the commanders of the army, 
ho, instead of marching to the relief of Agrigentum, 
ad retreated with their troops; to the criminal re- 
issness and delay of the magistrates, who had suf- 
red themselves to be corrupted by Carthaginian 
ibes; and to the pride of the great and rich, who 
ought only of establishing their own power upon 
ruins of their country’s ‘liberty. He represented 
‘acuse as composed of two different bodies ; the 
, by their power and influence, usurping all the 
and ee of the state; the other, obscure, 
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-cuse had expelled the city at different. times and 


fore. earnestly to obtain their recall. 





He concluded with saying, that the = 
only remedy for so many evils was to elect persons 
from amongst the people, devoted to their Po ce = = 
and who, not being capable of rendering themselves — 
formidable by their riches and authority, would be — 
solely employed for the public good, and apply in ears : 
nest to the re-establishment of liberty in Syracuse. . 
This discourse was listened to with infinite pleas — 
sure, as all speeches are which flatter the natural pro- 
pensity of inferiors to complain of the government, 
and was followed with the universal applause of the - 
people, who always give themselves up blindly to— 
those who know how to deceive them, under the 
specious pretext of serving their interest. All the — 
magistrates were deposed upon the spot, and others 
substituted in their room, with Dionysius at the head 
of them. 
This was only the first step to the tyranny, al he 
did not stop here. The success of his undertaking 
inspired him with new courage and confidence. He 
had also in view to displace the generals of the army, 
and to have their power transferred to himself. ‘The 
design was bold and dangerous, and he set about it 
with address. Before he attacked them openly, he- 
planted his batteries against them at a distance ; 
calumniating them by his emissaries among the peo-. 
ple, and sparing no pains to render them suspected. 
He caused it to be whispered amongst the populace,» 
that those commanders held secret intelligence with — 
the enemy; that couriers in disguise were frequently 
seen passing and repassing; and that it was not to — 
be doubted, but some conspiracy was on foot. He 5 
affected, on his side, not to see those leaders, nor tq — 
open himself to them at all upon the affairs of the 
public. He communicated none of his designs to 
them, as if he was apprehensive of rendering himself 
suspected, by having any intercourse or correspon- 
dence with them. Persons of sense and discernment 
were not at a loss to discover the tendency of these — 
undermining arts; nor were they silent upon the — 
occasion ; but the common people, prejudiced in his 
favour, incessantly applauded and admired his zeal, ee s 
and looked upon him as the sole protector and asserter : 
of their rights and liberties. A 
Another scheme, which he set at work with his 
usual address, was of very great service to him, an* 
exceedingly promoted his designs. There were a — 
great number of banished persons dispersed through- _ 
out Sicily, whom the faction of the nobility of Syra- — 






















































upon different pretences. He knew what an addition 
of strength so numerous a body of citizens would 
be to him, whom gratitude to their benefactor, and 
resentment against those who had occasioned their — 
banishment, the hope of retrieving their affairs, — 
and of enriching themselves out of the spoils of 
their enemies, would render well calculated for the 
execution of his designs, and attach them unaltera- 
bly to his person and interest. He applied, there- 
‘It was given 
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~ out that it was necessary to raise a numerous body of || whilst Carthage was making extraordinary prepara 


troops to oppose the progress of the Carthaginians, 


and the people-foresaw with anxiety the expense to | 


which the new levies would amount. Dionysius took 
advantage of this favourable conjuncture and disposi- 
tion of the public mind. He represented, that it was 
ridiculous to bring foreign troops at a great expense 
from Italy and the Peloponnesus, whilst their own 


-- country would supply them with excellent soldiers, 


without being at any charge at all: that there were 
numbers of Syracusans in every part of Sicily, who, 
notwithstanding the ill treatment they had received, 


- had always retained the hearts of citizens under the 
name and condition of exiles: that they preserved a 
__ fender affection and inviolable fidelity for their coun- 


try, and had chosen rather to wander about Sicily 
without support or settlement, than to enroll them- 
selves in the armies of the enemy, however advanta- 
geous the offers to induce them to it had been. This 
discourse of Dionysius had all the effect upon the 
people he could have wished. . His colleagues, who 
perceived plainly what he had in view, were afraid 
to contradict him; rightly judging, that their oppo- 
sition would not only prove ineffectual, but incense 
the people against them, and even augment the repu- 
‘tation of Dionysius, to whom it would leave the whole 
honour of recalling the exiles. Their return was 
therefore decreed, and they accordingly all came to 


__~ Syracuse without losing time. 


A deputation from Gela, a city dependent on Syra- 
cuse, arrived about the same time, to demand that 
the garrison should be reinforced. Dionysius imme- 
diately marched thither with two thousand foot and 
four hundred horse. He found the city ina great 
“commotion, and divided into two factions; one of 
the people, and the other of the rich and powerful. 
The latter having been tried in form, were condemned 
by the assembly to die, and to have their estates con- 
fiscated for the use of the public. This confiscation 
was applied to pay off the arrears which had long 
been due to the former garrison, commanded by 
Dexippus the Lacedemonian; and Dionysius pro- 
mised the troops he had brought with him from Sy- 
racuse to double the pay they were to receive from 
the city. ‘This was attaching so many new creatures 
to himself. The inhabitants of Gela treated him with 
_ the highest marks of honour, and sent deputies to 
Syracuse, to return their thanks for the important ser- 
vice that city had done them in sending Dionysius 
thither. Having endeavoured in vain to bring Dex- 
ippus into his measures, he returned with his troops 
to Syracuse, after having promised the inhabitants of 
-Gela, who used all means in their power to keep him 
amongst them, that he would soon return with more 
considerable aid. 
He arrived at Syracuse just as the people were 
coming out of the theatre, who ran in throngs about 
him, inquiring with earnestness what he had heard of 
the Carthaginians. He answered with a sad and 
dejected air, that the city nourished far more danger- 


ous and formidable enemies in her own bosom: that 
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tions for the invasion of Syracuse, those who were in | 
command, instead of rousing the zeal and attention of 
the citizens, and setting every thing at work against ~ 
the approach of so potent an enemy, lulled them 
with trivial amusements and idle shows, and suffered 
the troops to want necessaries; converting their pay 
to their private use in a fraudulent manner, which 
was destructive to the public affairs: that he had 
always sufficiently comprehended the cause of such_ 
a conduct; that however it was not now upon mere 
conjecture, but upon too evident proof, that his com- 
plaints were founded: that Imilco, the general of the 
Carthaginians, had sent an officer to him, under pre- 
text of treating about the ransom of prisoners, but in 
reality to prevail on him not to be too strict in exa-_ 
mining into the conduct of his colleagues ; and, if he 
would not enter into the measures of Carthage, at 
least not to oppose them: that, for his part, he came _ 
to resign his command, and to abdicate his dignity, — 
that he might leave no room for injurious suspicions 
of his acting in concert, and holding intelligence 
with traitors who sold the commonwealth. 

This discourse being rumoured amongst the troops — 
and about the city. occasioned great inquietude and ~ 
alarm. The next day the assembly was summoned 
and Dionysius renewed his complaints against the — 
generals, which were received with universal applause. 
Some of the assembly cried out, that it was necessary — 
immediately to appoint him generalissimo, with un- — 
limited power, and that it would be too late to have 
recourse to so salutary a measure when the enemy 


was at the gates of Syracuse: that the importance of — 


the war with which they were threatened required | 
such a leader: that it was in the same manner for- — 
merly, that Gelon, when elected generalissimo, had-— 
defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, which ~ 
consisted of three hundred thousand men: that as to 
the accusation alleged against the traitors, it might be — 
referred to another day, but that the present affair 
would admit of nodelay. Nor was it in fact delayed 
for the people, (who, when once prejudiced, run 
headlong after their opinion without examining any 
thing,) elected Dionysius generalissimo,with unlimited ~ 
power, that instant. In the same assembly he caused 
it to be decreed, that the soldiers’ pay should be | 
doubled; insinuating that the state would be amply 
reimbursed by the conquests which would be the — 
consequence of that advance. This being done, and — 
the assembly dismissed, the Syracusans, upon cool 
reflection on what had passed, began to be in some — 
consternation, as if it had not been the effect of their — 
own choice; and comprehended, though too late. 
that from the desire of preserving their liberty, they — 
had given themselves a master. 
Dionysius rightly judged the importance of taking 
his measures, before the people repented of what they 
had done. There remained but one step more to — 
the tyranny, which was, to have a body of guards — 
assigned him, and that he accomplished in the most — 
artful and politic manner. He proposed that all the — 
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ns under forty years of age, and capable of 


to the city of Leontium. The Syracusans were 
at that time in possession of the place, and had a 
garrison in it. 
Idiers, who were very fit persons for the execution 
his designs. He justly suspected, that the greatest 
art of the Syracusans would not follow him. He 
t out, however, and arriving in the night, encamp- 
upon the plains near the city. It was not long 
before a great noise was heard throughout the whole 
mp. ‘This tumult was raised by persons planted 
for that purpose by Dionysius. He affected to believe 
that ambuscades had been laid, with design to assas- 
_-sinate him; and, in great trouble and alarm, retired 
for refuge into the citadel of Leontium, where he 
_ passed the rest of the night, after having caused a 
_ great number of fires to be lighted, and drawn around 
him such of the troops as he most confided in. At 
break of day the people assembled in a body, to whom 
expressing still great apprehension, he explained the 
danger he had been in, and demanded permission to 
choose himself a guard of six hundred men for the 
security of his person. Pisistratus had set him’ the 
example long before, and had used the same strata- 
_ gem when he made himself tyrant of Athens. His 
_ demand seemed very reasonable, and was accordingly 
F complicd with. He chose out a thousand men for 
his guard upon the spot, armed them completely, 
_ equipped them magnificently, and made them great 
_ promises for their encouragement. He also. attach- 
_ ed the foreign soldiers to his interest in a peculiar 
_ manner, by speaking to them with great freedom 
and affability. He made many removals and alte- 
rations in the troops, to secure the officers in his 
interest ; and dismissed Dexippus to Sparta, as he 
distrusted him. At the same time he ordered a 
great part of the garrison which he had sent to Gela, 
to join him, and assembled from all parts fugitives, 
exiles, debtors, and criminals—a train worthy of a 
tyrant. | 
- With this escort he returned to Syracuse, that 
trembled at his approach. The people were no 
_longer ina condition to oppose his undertakings, or 
to dispute his authority. The city was full of foreign 
soldiers, and saw itself upon the point of being 
attacked by the Certhaginians. To strengthen him- 
self the more in the tyranny, he espoused the daughter 
of Hermocrates, the most powerful citizen of Syra- 
cuse, and who had contributed the most to the defeat 
ofthe Athenians. He also gave his sister in mar- 
riage to Polexenus, brother-in-law of Hermocrates. 
He afterwards summoned an assembly, in which he 
d himself of Daphneus and Demarchus, who had 
een the most active in opposing his usurpation. In 
is manner, Dionysius, from a simple notary and a 
tizen of the lowest class, made himself absolute lord 
tyrant of the greatest and most opulent city of 


ly. 
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arms, should march, with provisions for thirty | 


It was full of fugitive and foreign — 





against Dionysius. He finds means to dispel them. = 
To prevent revolts, he proposes to attack the Carthage = 
nians. His wonderful application and successm =~ 
making preparations for the war. Plato comes to 
Syracuse. His intimacy and friendship with Dion. 
© Dionysius had a rude shock to sustain in the bee a 
ginning of his usurpation. The Carthaginianshaving fois 
besieged Gela, he marched to its relief, and aftersome  —_— 


4 
unsuccessful endeavours against the enemy, threw 
himself into the place. He behaved there with little jade 
vigour, and all the service he did the inhabitants was = 
to make them abandon their city in the night,and 
to cover their flight in person. He was suspected ~~ 
of acting in concert with the enemy, and the more, 
because they did not pursue him, and because he lost 
very few of his foreign soldiers. All the inhabitants © 
who remained at Gela were butchered. ‘Those of Re 
Camarina, to avoid the same fate, followed their 
example, and withdrew with all the effects they 
could carry away. The moving sight of aged _per- 
sons, matrons, young virgins, and tender infants, 
hurried on beyond their strength, struck Dionysius’s — se 
troops with compassion, and incensed them against = __ 
the tyrant. ‘Those he had raised in Italy withdrew — 
to their own country; and the Syracusan eavalry, 
after an attempt to kill him upon the march which 
failed from his being surrounded with his foreigners, ; 
pushed forwards, and having entered Syracuse, went _ 
directly to his palace, which they plundered, using - 
his wife at the same time with so much violence and  =— 
ill-treatment, that she died of it soon after. Diony- = 
sius, who had foreseen their design, followed them 
close with only a hundred horse and four hundred 
foot; and having made a forced march of almost 3 
twenty leagues, ‘he arrived at,midnight atthe gateor ~~ 
-Achradina, which he found shut against him. He set 
fire to it, and thus opened himself a passage. The — 
‘richest of the citizens ran thither to dispute his en- — 
trance, but were surrounded by the soldiers, and almost. 
all of them killed. Dionysius having entered the 








city, put all to the sword that came in his way, plun- a. 
dered the houses of his enemies, of whom he killeda © 
great number, and forced the rest to leave Syracuse. — a 


The next morning, the whole body of his troops ar- 
rived. The unhappy fugitives of Gela and Camarina, 


out of horror for the tyrant, retired to the Leontines. 
Imilco having sent a herald to Syracuse, the treaty was Rt 
concluded which has been mentioned in the his- 8 
tory of the Carthaginians. . By one of the articles ee 


it was stipulated, that Syracuse should continue un- 2 
der the government of Dionysius; which confirmed  — 
all the suspicions that had been conceived of him. 
This happened in the year Darius Nothus died. ae 
* It was then he sacrificed to his repose and secu- 
rity every thing that could give him umbrage. He 
knew, that after having deprived the Syracusans of —  - 
all that was most dear to them, he could not fail of 
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500 “incurring their utmost hatred; and the fete of the. 


__ miseries he had to expect from it, increased in the | 
ae usurper in proportion to their abhorrence of him. 
- He looked upon all his new subjects as so many ene-_ 


= mies, and believed that he could guard. against the 


ged him in all places, only by cutting off one part of 
the people, to intimidate the other. He did not per- 
ceive, that by adding the cruelty of executions to 
the oppression of the public, he only multiplied his 
eneinies, and induced them, after the loss of their 
liberty, to preserve at least their own lives by at- 
_ tempts upon his. 

? Dionysius, who foresaw that the Syracusans would 
‘not fail to take advantage of the repose in which the 
treaty lately concluded with the Carthaginians had 
left them, to attempt the re-establishment of their 
ee neglected nothing on his side to strengthen 
his power. He fortified the part of the city called 
the Isle, which was already very strong from the na- 
ture of its situation, and might be defended by a mo- 
_ derate garrison. He surrounded it with good _ walls, 
- flanked at due distances with high towers, and sepa- 
rated it in that manner from the rest of the city. To 
. these works he added a strong citadel, to serve him 
~ for a retreat and refuge in case of accident; and 
caused a great number of shops and piazzas to he 
erected, capable of containing a considerable multi- 
_ tude of inhabitants. 

As to the lands, he chose out the best of them, 
which he bestowed upon his creatures and the offi- 
cers of his appointing, and distributed the rest in 
equal proportion amongst the citizens and. strangers, 
including amongst the former the slaves who had 
been made free. He divided the houses in the same 
- manner, reserving those in the Isle for such of. the 
_ citizens as he- could most confide in, and for his 
strangers. 

After having taken these precautions for his secu- 
rity, he began to think of subjecting several free 
states of Sicily, which had aided the Carthaginians. 
He commenced with the siege of Herbessus. The 
Syracusans ‘in his army, seeing their swords in their 
hands, thought it their duty to use them for the 
_ re-establishment of their liberty. At a time when 
_ they met in throngs to concert their measures, one 


of the officers, who took it upon him to reprove them 


in harsh terms, was killed upon the spot, and his 
death served as a signal for their revolt. They sent 
immediately to Actna for the horse who had retired 
thither at the beginning of the revolution. Diony- 
sius, alarmed at this motion, raised the siege, and 
- marched directly to Syracuse, to keep it in obedi- 
ence. The revolters followed him close, and having 
seized upon the suburb Epipole, barred him from 
all communication with the country. Having re- 
ceived aid from their allies both by sea and land, 
they set a price upon the tyrant’s head, and promised 
the freedom of the city to such of the strangers as 
should abandon him. A great number came over to 


5 i Diod. p. 238, 241. 





dangers which surrounded him on all sides, and dog-. 
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_ tered their houses, and seized upon, all the arms hed 












them, shan they 1 peste with ie utmos 
humanity. They made their machines advanc 
battered the walls of the Isle vigorously, 
giving Dionysius the least respite. wae 
The tyrant, finding himself reduced to extremities, 
abandoned by the greatest part of the strangers, and — 


shut up on the side of the country, assembled his — 


friends to consult with them, rather by what kind of 
death he should put a glorious period to his career, 
than upon the means of saving himself. They en-— 
deavoured to inspire him with new courage, but were — 
divided in their opinions: at last the advice of Phi- 
listus prevailed, which was, that he should by no © 
means renounce the tyranny. Dionysius, to ee ; 
time, sent deputies to. the revolters, and demanded — 
permission to quit the place with his adherents; __ 
which was granted, and five ships were allowed him ~ 
to transport his followers and effects. He had, how- — 
ever, sent despatches secretly to the Campaniansy__ 
who garrisoned the places in the possession of the— 
Carthaginians, with offers of considerable reward, if 
they would come to his relief. : 

The Syracusans, who, after the treaty, heliaveas 
their business done, and the tyrant entirely defeated 
had disarmed part of their troops, and the rest acted — 
with great indolence and little discipline. The ar- 
rival of the Campanians, to the number of twelve 
hundred horse, infinitely surprised and alarmed the — 
city. After having beaten such as disputed their — 
passage, they opened themselves a way to Dionysius. — 
At the same time, three hundred soldiers more ar- — 
rived to his assistance. The face of things was then | 
entirely altered, and terror and dejection were now — 
transferred to the Syracusans. Dionysius, in a sally . 
drove the Syracusans vigorously as far as that parto | 
the city called Neapolis. The slaughter was not very: 
considerable, because he had given orders to spare — 
those that fled. He caused the dead to be interred, — 
and gave those who had retired to Actna to under- 
stand, that they might return with entire security , 
promising to forget the past. Many came to Syra- 
cuse, but others did not think it advisable to confide 
in the faith of a tyrant. ‘The Campanians were re-, 
warded to their satisfaction, and dismissed. 

The Lacedemonians at this time took such mea. 
sures in regard to Syracuse as were most-unworthy o. ; 
the Spartan name. They had lately subverted the 
liberty of Athens, ‘and declared puplicly, in all the. 
cities dependent upon them, against popular govern | 
ment. ‘They deputed one of their citizens to Syra- 
cuse, ostensibly to express the interest they took in — 
the misfortunes of that city, and to offer it their aid . 
but, in reality, to confirm Dionysius in his resolution — 
of supporting himself in the tyranny; expecting, — 
that, from the increase of his power, he would PEOvS: ; 
of great advantage and support to their own. , 

Dionysius saw, from what had so lately happened. 2 
at Syracuse, what he was to expect from the ee 
for the future. Whilst the inhabitants were em- 
ployed abroad in gathering in their harvest, he en- 
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of che Syracusans. 
fter having made this provision for his safety at 
e, he prepared to extend his conquests abroad ; 
m whence he proposed to himself not merely the 
crease of his dominions and revenues, but the ad- 
onal advantage of diverting his subjects from feel- 
x the loss of their liberty, by turning their atten- 
on towards their ancient and always abhorred ene- 
y, and by employing them in lofty projects, mili- 
ry expeditions, and glorious exploits, to which the 
opes of riches and plunder would be annexed. He 
slied also on acquiring by this means the affection of 
s troops, and on securing the esteem of the people 
by the grandeur and success of his enterprises. 
. Dionysius wanted neither courage nor policy, and 
jad all the qualities of a great general. He took, 
ther. by: force or fraud, Naxos, Catana, conan 
some * other towns in the neighbourhood of Syra- 
use, which for that reason were very convenient for 
's purposes. Some of them he treated with favour 
d clemency, to engage the esteem and confidence 
‘the people: others he plundered, to strike terror 
to the country. The inhabitants of Leontium were 
ansplanted to Syracuse. 
These conquests alarmed the neighbouring cities, 
which saw themselves threatened with the same mis- 
fertune. Rhegium, situate upon the opposite coast 
of the strait which divides Sicily from Italy, prepared 


ced the Messenians, on the Sicilian side of the 
strait, to aid them with a powerful supply. They 
id levied a considerable army, and were upon the 
int of marching against the tyrant, when discord 
ose amongst the troops, and rendered the enter- 
abortive. It terminated in a treaty of peace 
alliance between Dionysius and the two cities. 

_ He had long revolved a great design in his mind 
—to ruin the Carthaginian power in Sicily, which 
a great obstacle to his own, as his discontented 
ects never failed of finding a secure refuge in the 
wns dependent upon that nation. The occurrence 
‘a plague, which had lately ravaged Carthage, and 
extremely diminished its strength, seemed to supply 
a favourable opportunity for the éecutton of his de- 
sign. But, as a man of ability, he knew that the 
reatness” of the preparations ought to correspond 
with that of an enterprise, to assure the success of it ; 

and he took his measures in a manner which shows 
extent of his views, and extraordinary capacity. 
therefore used uncommon pains and application; 
scious that the war, into which he was going to 
r with one of the most powerful nations then in 
world, might be of long duration, and attended 
ith | consequences of the utmost importance. 

first care was to: ae to Syracuse, as well 


|| from the conaaered cities in sete as” from Greece, 
| and Italy, a great number of artisans and workmen — 


pr asures 1 secure hitncelf aot the aivadiet | 









































prevent it, and entered into an alliance with the _ 
yracusan exiles, who were very numerous, and in-* 
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of all kinds, whom he induced to come thither by — 
the lure of great gain and reward, the certain means _ 
of engaging the most skilful persons in every profes: 
sion. He caused an infinite number of arms of all 
kinds to be’ forged ; ; swords, javelins, lances, pikes, gr 
helmets, cuirasses, bucklers; all after the manner of 
the nation by whom they were to be worn. He built 
also a great number of galleys, that had from three 
to five benches of rowers, and were an entirely new 
invention ; with abundance of barks and other vessels 
for the transportation of troops and provisions. ee 
The whole city seemed but one work-shop, and 
continually resounded with the noise of the several — 
artisans. Not only the porches of the temples, the a 
piazzas, porticoes, places of exercise, and public 
squares, but even private houses of any extent were « 
full of workmen, Dionysius had distributed them 
with admirable order. Each species of artists, di-— 
vided by streets and districts, had their overseers, 
and inspectors, who, by their presence and direction, 
promoted and completed the works. Dionysius him- 
self was perpetually amongst the workmen, stimula-- 
ting and encouraging them by praise and rewards in 
proportion to their merit. He knew how to conten 
different marks of honour upon them, according as _ 
they distinguished themselves by their ingenuity or 
industry. He would even make some of them anee 
with him at his own tahle, where he entertained them 
with the freedom and kindness of a friend. {tItis 
justly said, that “ honour nourishes the arts and sci- 
ences, and that men of all ranks and conditions are 
animated by the love of glory.” The prince mee 
knows how to put the two great springs and strong- _ 
est incentives of the human soul, interest and glory, — 
in motion under proper regulations, will soon make 
all arts and sciences flourish in his kingdom, and fill 
it at a small expense with persons who excel in every Soe 
profession. And this happened now at res Bae 
where a single person, of great ability in the art of 
governing, excited such ardour and emulation amongst _ 
the artificers, as it is not easy to imagine or describe. 5 
Dionysius applied himself more particularly to na 
val affairs. He knew that Corinth had invented the — 
art of building galleys with three and five benches 
of oars, and was ambitious of acquiring for Syracuse, 
a Corinthian colony, the glory of bringing that in- 
vention to perfection; which he indeed effected. 
The timber for building his galleys was brought, part 
of it from Italy, where it was drawn on carriages to 
the sea-side, and from thence shipped to Syracuse; 
and part from mount &tna, which at that time pro- 





duced abundance of pines and firs. Ina short time a 


fleet of two hundred galleys was seen to rise, as it = 
were, all at once out of the earth; and a hundred 
others, formerly built, were refitted by his order: he ak 
caused also a hundred and sixty sheds to be erected so 
within the great port, each capable of containing two 
galleys, and a hundred and fifty more to be repaired. 4 

t Honos alit, artes, ormpesque incenduntur ad studia “glorian z oe 
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The sight of such a fleet, built in so short a time, : 


and fitted out with so much magnificence, would have 


given reason to believe that all Sicily had united its 
labours and revenues in accomplishing so great and 
expensive a work. On the other side, the view of 
such’ an Incredible quantity of arms newly made, 
would have inclined one to think that Dionysius had 
solely employed himself in providing them, and had 
exhausted his treasures in the expense. They con- 
sisted of one hundred and forty thousand shie!ds, and 
as many helmets and swords; and upwards of fourteen 


_ thousand cuirasses, finished with all the art and ele- 


gance imaginable. They were intended for the horse, 


_ for the tribunes and centuarions of the foot, and for 


the foreign troops, who had the guard of his person. 
Darts, arrows, and lances, were innumerable; and 
engines and machines of war in proportion to the rest 
of the preparations. . 

_ The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of 
citizens and strangers. Dionysius did not think of 


_ raising troops till all his preparations were complete. 


Syracuse, and the cities in its dependence, supplied 
him with part of his forces. Many came from Greece, 
and especially from Sparta. The considerable pay 
he offered brought soldiers in crowds from.all parts to 


enlist in his service. 


He omitted none of the precautions necessary to 
insure the success of his enterprise, the importance 
as well as difficulty-of which was well known to him. 
He was not ignorant that every thing depends upon 


_ the Zeal and affection of the troops for their general ; 
-and applied himself particularly to gain the hearts, not 


of his own subjects only, but of all the inhabitants of 
Sicily ; and was wonderfully successful in his attempts. 


He had entirely changed his behaviour for some time. 


Kindness, courtesy, clemency, a disposition to do 
good, and an obliging and insinuating deportment to 


all, had taken place of that haughty and imperious 


air, and inhumanity, which had rendered him so 
odious. He was so entirely altered, that he did not 


’ seem to be the same man. 


~ Whilst he was hastening his preparations for war, 
and studying to attain his subjects’ affections, he me- 
ditated an alliance with two powerful cities, Rhegium 
and Messina, which were capable of disconcerting his 
great designs by a formidable diversion. The league 
formed against him by those cities some time before, 
though without any effect, gave him some uneasiness. 
He therefore thought it necessary to make sure of 
the amity of them both. He presented the inhabi- 
tants of Messina with a considerable quantity of land, 
which was situate in their neighbourhood, and lay 
very commodiously for them. To give the people of 


_ Rhegium an instance of his esteem and regard for 


them, he sent ambassadors to desire that they would 
give him one of their citizens in marriage. He had 


Jost his first wife in the popular commotion, of which 
mention has already been made. 


Dionysius, sensible that nothing establishes a throne 
more effectually than the prospect of a successor, who 


_ may enter into the same designs, have the same in- 


terests, pursue the same plan, and observe the same 
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maxims of government, took the opportunity of the — 
present tranquillity of his affairs to contract a double 


' 
7 


marriage, in order to have a successor, to whom he — 
might transfer the sovereignty which had cost him su | 
many toils and dangers to acquire. 


The people of Rhegium, to whom Dionysius had — 
first applied, having called a council to take his de- — 
mand into consideration, after a long debate, came toa _ 
resolution not to contract any alliance with a tyrant; © 
and for their final answer returned, that they had only 
the hangman’s daughter to give him. The raillery © 
was keen, and cut deep. We shall see in the sequel 
how dear that city paid for their jest. 

The Locrians,.to whom Dionysius sent the same 
ambassadors, did not show themselves so difficult and 
delicate, but sent him, for a wife, Doris, the daughter — 
of one of their most illustrious citizens. He caused 
her to be brought from Locris in a galley with five ~ 
benches of rowers, of extraordinary magnificence, and 
glittering in every part with gold and silver. He | 
married, at the same time, Aristomache, daughter o1 
Hipparinus, the most considerable and powerful o1 — 
the citizens of Syracuse, and sister of Dion, of whom — 
much will be said hereafter. She was brought to 
his palace in a chariot drawn by four white horses, 
which was then a singular mark of distinction. ‘The 
nuptials of both were celebrated the same day with 
universal rejoicings throughout the whole city, and — 
attended with feasts and presents of incredible mag- 
nificence. “ 

It was contrary to the manners and universal cus- — 
tom of the western nations, from the earliest times, — 
that he espoused two wives at once; taking in this, — 
vas in every thing else, the liberty assumed by tyrants, 
of setting themselves above all laws. 4 

Dionysius seemed to have an equal affection for the — 
two wives, without giving the preference to either, to 
remove all causes of jealousy and discord. ‘The peo- — 
ple of Syracuse reported that he preferred his own 
country-woman to the foreigner; but the latter had 
the good fortune first to bring her husband a son, 
which supported him not a little against the cabals 
and intrigues of the Syracusans. Aristomache was — 
a long time without any symptoms of pregn’»cy; 
though Dionysius desired so earnestly to hav- issue — 
by her, that he put the mother of his Locrian wife — 
to death, accusing her of hindering Aristomache from — 
conceiving, by witchcraft and sorcery. . 

Aristomache’s brother was the celebrated Dion 
who was in great estimation with Dionysius. He was 
at first obliged for his credit, to his sister’s favour; 
but having afterwards given proofs of his great ca 
pacity in many instances, his own merit made him 
much beloved and regarded by the tyrant. Amongs — 
the other marks which Dionysius gave him of his 
confidence, he ordered his treasurers to supply him, 
without farther orders, with whatever money he ~ 
should demand, provided they informed him the very 
same day what they had given him. =f 

Dion had naturally a great and noble soul. A 
happy accident had conduced to inspire and confirm 
in him the most elevated sentiments. A kind of | 
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ance, or rather, as Plutarch says, a peculiar provi- 
lence, which laid at a distance the foundations of the 
liberty of Syracuse, brought Plato, the most celebrated 
of philosophers, to that city. 


lessons: for, though brought up in a luxurious and 


' voluptuous court, where the supreme good was made | 


to consist in pleasure and magnificence, he had no 
sooner heard the precepts of his new master, and 
_ imbibed a taste for the philosophy that inculcates 
_ virtue, than his soul was inflamed with the love of it. 
Plato, in one of his letters, gives this glorious testi- 
_mony of him; that he had never met with a young 
_ man upon whom his discourses made so great an im- 

pression, or who had comprehended his principles 
_ with so much quickness and vivacity. 

As Dion was young and inexperienced, observing 
the facility with which Plato had changed his taste 
and inclinations, he imagined, with simplicity enough, 
that the same reasons would have the same effects 
upon the mind of Dionysius; and with this view 
could not rest till he had prevailed upon the tyrant 
_ to hear and converse with him. Dionysius consented: 
but the lust of tyrannic power had taken too deep a 
root in his heart to be ever eradicated. It was * like 
an “indelible dye, that had penetrated his inmost 
soul, from whence it was impossible ever to efface 
ig 
_ ' Though the stay of Plato at court made no altera- 
tion in Dionysius, the latter still continued to give 





_ Dion the same marks of his esteem and confidence, 


-and even to endure, without taking offence, the 
freedom with which he spoke to him. Dionysius, 
tidiculing one day the government of Gelon, formerly 
_king of Syracuse, and saying, in allusion to his name, 
that he had been the laughing-stock ™ of Sicily, the 
whole court greatly admired, and took no small pains 
to praise the quaintness and the delicacy of the con- 
_ceit, insipid and flat as it was, and, indeed, as puns 
and quibbles generally are. Dion took it in a serious 
sense, and was so bold as to represent to him that he 
was in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince 
_ whose wise and equitable conduct had been the model 
of a perfect government, and given the Syracusans a 
favourable opinion of monarchical power. ‘ You 
reign,” added he, “and are trusted, for Gelon’s sake ; 
but for your sake, no man will ever be trusted after 
you.” Jt was much that a tyrant should suffer himself 
to: be talked to in such a manner with impunity. 


SECT. [1]. Dionysius declares war agamst the Cartha- 
- ginians. Various success of it. Syracuse reduced 
to extremities, and soon after delivered. New commo- 
“ons against Dionysius. Defeat of Imilco, and after- 
wards of Mago. Unhappy fate of the city of Rhegium. 


_ _Drowysius seeing his great preparations were now 


complete, and that he was in a condition to take the 
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Dion became his friend | 
id disciple, and made great improvements from his — 


| for a vigorous defence. 
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field, publicly opened his design to the Syracusans, in — 


order to interest them the more in the success of the 
enterprise, and told them that it was his intention to 


make war against. the Carthaginians. He represented 


that. people as the perpetual and inveterate enemy of 


the Greeks, and especially of those who inhabited 
Sicily ; that the plague, which had lately wasted 


Carthage, afforded a favourable opportunity, which 
ought not to be neglected ; that the people in subjec- 


tion to such severe masters, waited only the signal to 


declare against them; that it would be glorious for 
Syracuse to reinstate the Grecian cities in their liber- 
ty, after having so long groaned under the yoke of 


the barbarians; that, in declaring war at present ~ 


against the Carthaginians, they only anticipated them 
by a short time; since, as soon as they had retrieved 


their losses, they would not fail to attack Syracuse 


with all their forces. 

The assembly were unanimous in opinion. Their 
ancient and natural hatred of the barbarians—their 
anger and resentment against them for having given 
Syracuse a master—and the hope that, with arms in 
their hands, they might find some occasion of reco- 
vering their liberty,—united them in their suffrages. 
The war was resolved upon without any opposition, and 
it began that very instant. ‘There were at Syracuse, as 
well in the city as the port, a great number of Cartha- 
ginians, who, relying upon the faith of treaties and 
the peace, exercised traffic, and thought themselves 
in security. The populace, by Dionysius’s authority, 
upon the breaking up of the assembly, ran to their 
houses and ships, plundered their goods, and carried 
off their effects. ‘They met with the same treatment 
throughout Sicily; and murders and massacres were 
added to this pillage, by way of reprisal for the many 
cruelties committed by the barbarians upon those 
they conquered, and to show them what they had to 
expect if they continued to make war with the same 
inhumanity. 


t After this bloody execution, Dionysius sent a— 


letter by a herald to Carthage, in which he signified, 
that the Syracusans declared war against the Cartha- 
ginians, if they did not withdraw their garrisons from 
all the Grecian cities held by them in Sicily. The 
reading of this letter, which took place, first in the 
senate, and afterwards in the assembly of the people, 


occasioned an uncommon alarm, as the pestilence — 


had reduced the city to a deplorable condition. 
However, they were not dismayed, and prepared 
They raised troops with the 
utmost diligence, and Imilco set out immediately to 
put himself at the head of the Carthaginian army in 
Sicily. 

Duaayaiun on his side, lost no time, and took the 
field with his army; which daily increased by the 
arrival of new troops, who came to join him from all 
parts. It amounted to eighty thousand foot, and three 
thousand horse. The fleet consisted of two hundred 
galleys, and five hundred barks laden with provisions 


\Plut. p. 960. 
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and engines of war. He opened the campaign with |] from Peloponnesus. After a long and vigorous de 


the siege of Motya, a fortified town belonging to the 
Carthaginians near mount Eryx, in a little island, 
something more than three’ quarters of a mile from 
the continent; to which it was joined by a small 
neck of land, which the besieged immediately cut 


_ through, to prevent the approaches of the enemy on 
1 * ; 


that side. 

_ Dionysius having left the care of the siege to’ Lep- 
tines, who commanded the fleet, went with his land- 
forces to attack the places in alliance with the Car- 
thaginians. Terrified by the approach of so nume- 
rous an army, they all surrendered except five; which 
were Ancyra, Solos, ° Palermo, Segesta, and Entella. 
The last two places he besieged. 

Imilco, however, to make a diversion, detached 


_ ten galleys of his fleet, with orders to attack and sur- 


prise in the night all the vessels which remained in 
the port of Syracuse. The commander of this expe- 
dition entered the port according to his orders, but 
without meeting with resistance; and after having 
sunk a great part of the vessels which he found there, 
retired, well satisfied with the success of his enter- 
prise. 

Dionysius, after having wasted the enemy’s coun- 
ry, returned, and sat down with his whole army be- 
fore Motya: and having employed a great number of 
hands in making causeways and moles, he restored 
the neck of land, and brought forward his engines on 
that side. The place was attacked with the utmost 
vigour, and equally well defended. After the be- 


‘siegers had passed the breach and entered the city, 


the besieged persisted a great while in defending 
themselves with incredible valour; so that it was 
necessary to pursue and drive them from house to 
house. The soldiers, enraged at so obstinate a de- 
fence, put all before them to the sword; age, yonth, 
women, children, nothing was spared, except those 
who had taken. refuge in the temples. The town 
was abandoned to the soldiers’ discretion ; Dionysius 
being pleased with an occasion of attaching the 
troops to his service by the allurement and hope of 
ain. 
A The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort 
the next year, and raised an army of three hundred 
thousand foot and four thousand horse. The fleet 
under Mago’s command consisted of four hundred 
galleys, and upwards of six hundred vessels laden 
with provisions and engines of war. Imilco had 
given the captains of the fleet his orders sealed up, 
which were not to be opened till they were out at 
sea. He had taken this precaution, that his designs 
might be kept secret, and to prevent spies from send- 
ing information of them to Sicily. The rendezvous 
was at Palermo, where the fleet arrived without much 
loss in their passage. Jmilco took Eryx by treachery, 
and soon after compelled Motya to surrender. Mes- 
sina seemed to him a place of importance ; because it 
might favour the landing of troops from Italy in Si- 
cily, and bar the passage of those that should come 


°Panormus. 





fence it fell into his hands, and some: time after he 
entirely demolished it. | 42 Joos 

Dionysius, seeing his forces. extremely inferior to 
the enemy, retired to Syracuse. Almost all the peo- 
ple of Sicily, who hated him from the beginning, and 
were only reconciled to him.in appearance and out 
of fear, took this occasion to quit his. party, and to 
join the Carthaginians. .The tyrant. levied new 
troops, and gave the slaves their liberty, that they 
might serve on board the fleet. His army amounted 
to thirty thousand foot and three thousand horse, and 
his fleet to a: hundred.and eighty galleys. . With these 
forces he took the field, and removed ,about eight 
leagues from Syracuse. Imilco continued to advance 
with his land army, followed by his fleet, that kept 
near the coast. When-he arrived at Naxos, he could 
not continue his march along the sea-side, and was 
obliged to take a long compass round mount /AXtna, 
which, by a new eruption, had set the country about 
it on fire, and covered: it with ashes. He ordered 
his fleet to wait his coming up at Catana. . Dionysius, 
apprized of this, thought the opportunity favourable 
for attacking it, whilst separated from the land forces, 
and whilst his own, drawn up in battle upon the shore, 
might be of service to animate and support his fleet. 
The scheme was wisely concerted, but the success 
not answerable to it. Leptines. his admiral, having 
advanced inconsiderately with thirty galleys, con 


trary to the opinion of Dionysius, who had particu- 
larly recommended to him not-to divide his forces, 
at first sank several of the enemy’s ships; but, upon 


being surrounded by the greater number, was forced 
to fly. His whole fleet followed bis example, and 
was warmly pursued by the Carthaginians. Mago 
detached boats full of soldiers, with orders to kill all 
that endeavoured to save themselves by swimming. 
The Jand army drawn up there saw them perish 


miserably, without being able to give them any as- 


sistance. The loss on the side of the Sicilians was 
very great, more than an hundred galleys being either 


taken or sunk, and twenty thousand men perishing 


either in the battle or'the flight. ' 
The Sicilians, who were afraid to shut themselves 
up in Syracuse, where they could not fail of being 
besieged very soon, solicited Dionysius to lead them 
against Imilco, whom so bold an enterprise might 
disconcert; besides which, they should find his troops 
fatigued with their long and forced march. The pro- 
posal pleased him at first; but upon reflecting tha: 
Mago, with the victorious fleet, might in the mean 


time advance and take Syracuse, he thought it more | 


advisable to return thither; which was the occasion 
of his losing abundance of his troops, who deserted 
in numbers on all sides. Imilco, after a march of two 
days, arrived at Catana; where he halted some days 
to refresh his army, and refit his fleet, which had suf- 
fered exceedingly by a violent storm. . 

P He then marched to Syracuse, and made his fleet 


_enter the port in triumph. More than two hundred 
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noble appearance as they advanced; the crews 
orming a kindof concert, by the uniform and regu- 
ar order they observed in the motion of their oars. 
‘hey were followed by an infinite number of smaller 
essels ; so that the port, vast as it was, was scarcely 
apable of containing them, the whole sea being: ina 
nanner covered with sails. At the same time, on 
the other side, appeared the land army, composed, as 
has been said, of three hundred thousand foot and 
four thousand horse.  Imilco pitched his tent in the 
temple of. Jupiter, and ‘the army encamped around, 
somewhat more than a mile and.a half from the city. 
It is easy tojudge the consternation and alarm with 
-which such a prospect inspired the Syracusans. The 
Carthaginian general advanced with his troops to the 
walls to offer the Syracusans battle, and. at the same 
time seized upon the two remaining * ports by a de- 
tachment of a hundred galleys. As he saw that the 
Syracusans did. not make the least movement, he re- 
tired, contented for the present with the enemy’s 
avowal of their weakness. For thirty days together 
he laid waste the country, cutting down all the trees, 
_and destroying all before him. He then made him- 
self master of the suburb called Achradina, and plun- 
dered the temples of Ceres and Proserpine. Fore- 
seeing that the siege might probably be of long dura- 
‘ton, he intrenched his camp, and enclosed it with 
strong walls, after having demolished, for that pur- 
pose, all the tombs, and amongst others, that of Gelon 
and his wife Demarata, which was a most magnificent 
‘monument. He built three forts at some distance 
from each other; the first at Plemmyrium; the second 
towards the middle of the port; the third near the 
temple of Jupiter; in order to secure his magazines 
-of corn and wine. He sent also a great number of 
small vessels to Sardinia and Africa, to fetch pro- 
visions. 
. Atthe same time arrived Polyxenus, whom his 
brother-in-law Dionysius had despatched at the be- 
ginning of the war into Italy and Greece for all the 
aid he could obtain, and who brought with him a fleet 
of thirty ships, commanded by Pharacides, a Lace- 
demonian. This reinforcement. came very seasona- 
bly, and gave the Syracusans new spirit. Upon see- 
ing a bark laden with provisions for the enemy, they 
detached five galleys, and took it. The Chartha- 
-ginians gave them chase with forty sail; the Syra- 
-ecusans advanced with their whole fleet, and in the 
battle made themselves masters of the admiral gal- 
tey, damaged many others, took twenty-four, pursued 
‘the rest to the place where their whole fleet rode, 
‘and offered them battle a second time, which the 
Carthaginians, discouraged by the check they had 
received, were afraid to accept. 
- The Syracusans, emboldened by so unexpected a 
Victory, returned to the city with the galleys they 
had taken, and entered it in’a kind of triumph. 
Animated by this success, which could be only as- 
-cribed to their valour, (for Dionysius was then absent 
a _ + The little port, and that of Trogilus. 
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alleys, adorned with the. spoils of the enemy, made || with a small detachment of the fleet to procure pro- 


visions, attended by Leptines,) they encouraged each 
other, and seeing themselves with arms in their hands, 
they reproached one another with cowardice, ardently 
exclaiming, that the time was come for throwing off 
the shameful yoke of servitude, and resuming their 
ancient liberty. 

Whilst they were in the midst of these discourses, 
dispersed in small parties, the tyrant arrived; and 
having summoned an assembly, he congratulated the 
Syracusans upon their late victory, and promised in 
a short time to put an end to the war, and deliver 
them from the enemy. He was going to dismiss the 
assembly, when Theodorus, one of the most illustri- 
ous of the citizens, a person of sense and valour, took 
upon him to speak, and to declare boldly for liberty. 
“We are told,” said he, “of restoring peace, termi- 
nating the war, and of being delivered from ‘the 
enemy... What signifies such language from Diony- 
sius? Can we consider as peace the wretched state 
of slavery to which he has reduced us? _ Have we 
any enemy more to be dreaded than the tyrant who 
subverts our liberty,.or a war more cruel than that 
he has made upon us for so many years? Let Imilco 
conquer, he will content himself with laying a tribute 
upon us, and feave. us the exercise of our laws; but 
the tyrant that enslaves us, knows no other than his 
avarice, his cruelty, his ambition! The temples of 
the gods robbed by his sacrilegious hands; our goods 
made a prey, and our lands abandoned to his instru- 
ments ; our persons daily exposed to the most shame- 
ful and cruel treatment; the blood of so many citi- 
zens shed in the midst of us and before our eyes ;— 
these are the fruits of his reign, and the peace he 
obtains for us! Was it for the support of our liber- 
ties he built yon citadel? that he has enclosed it with 
such strong walls and high towers, and has called in 
for his guard that tribe of strangers and Barbarians 
who insult us with impunity? How long, O Syra- 
cusans, shall we suffer such indignities, more insup- 
portable to the brave and generous than death itself? 
Bold and intrepid against the enemy abroad, shall 
we always tremble like cowards in the presence of a 
tyrant at home? Providence, which has again put 
arms into our hands, directs us what use to make of 
them! Sparta, and the other cities in our alliance, 
who glory in being free and independent, would deem 
us unworthy of the Grecian name if we had any other 
sentiments. Let us show that we do not degenerate 
from our ancestors. If Dionysius consents to retire 
from amongst us, let us open him our gates, and let 
him take along with him whatever he pleases; but if 
he persists in the tyranny, Jet him experience what 
effects the love of liberty has upon the brave and 
resolute.” 

After this speech, all the Syracusans, in supense 
betwixt hope and fear, looked earnestly upon their 
allies, and particularly upon the Spartans. Phara- 
cides, who commanded their fleet, rose up to speak 
It was expected that a citizen of Sparta would de- 
clare in favour of liberty ; but he did quite the re 
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verse; and told them, that his republic had sent him 
to aid the Syracusans and Dionysius against the Car- 
thaginians, and not to make war upon Dionysius, or 
to subvert his authority. This answer confounded 
the Syracusans, and the tyrant’s guard arriving at 
the same time, the assembly broke up. Dionysius 
perceiving more than ever what he had to fear, used 
all his endeavours to ingratiate himself with the peo- 
ple, and to attach the citizens to his interests; ma- 
king presents to some, inviting others to eat with 
him, and affecting upon all occasions to treat them 
with kindness and familiarity. 

"It was probably about this time that Polyxenus, 
Dionysius’s brother-in-law, who had married his sis- 
ser Thesta, having without doubt declared against 
him in this conspiracy, fled from Sicily for the pre- 
servation of his life, and to avoid falling into the ty- 
rant’s hands. Dionysius sent for his sister, and bit- 
‘terly reproached her for not apprizing him of her 
husband’s intended flight, as she could not be igno- 
rant of it. She replied, without expressing the least 
surprise or fear. “ Have I then appeared to you so 
bad a wife, and of so mean a soul, as to have aban- 
doned my husband in his flight, had I been ac- 
quainted with his design, and not to have desired to 
share in his dangers and misfortunes? No! I knew 
nothing of it; or I should have been much happier 
in being called in all places the wife of Polyxenus the 
exile, than, in Syracuse, the sister of the tyrant.” 
Dionysius could not but admire an answer so full of 
spirit and generosity ; and the Syracusans in general 
were so charmed with her virtue, that after the ty- 
ranny was suppressed, the same honours, equipage, 
and train of queen, which she had before, were con- 
tinued to her during life; and after her death, the 
whole people attended her body to the tomb, and ho- 
noured her funeral with an extraordinary concourse. 

On the side of the Carthaginians, affairs began to 
take a new appearance on a sudden. They had com- 
mitted an irretrievable error in not attacking Syra- 
cuse upon their arrival, and in not taking advantage 
of the consternation which the sight of their fleet 
and army, equally formidable, had occasioned. At 
present the plague, which was looked upon as a pu- 
nishment from heaven for plundering temples and 
demolishing tombs, had destroyed great numbers of 
their army in a short time. I have described the 
extraordinary symptoms of it in the history of the 
Carthaginians. To add to that misfortung, the Sy- 
racusans, being informed of their unhappy condition, 
attacked them in the night by sea and land. The 
surprise and terror, and even haste they were in, to 
put themselves into a posture of defence, threw them 
into new difficulty and confusion. They knew not 
on which side to send relief, all being equally in dan- 
ger. - Many of their vessels were sunk, and others 
almost entirely disabled, and a much greater number 
destroyed by fire. The old men, women, and chil- 
dren, ran in crowds to the walls, to be witnesses of 
that scene of horror, and lifted up their hands to- 
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wards heaven, returning thanks to the gods for #0 
signal a protection of their city. The slaughter 
within and without the camp, and on board the ves- 
sels, was great and dreadful, and ended only with the 
day. | i 
Tmilco, reduced to despair, offered Dionysius se-_ 
cretly three hundred talents* for permission to re- 
tire in the night, with the remains of his army and 
fleet. The tyrant, who was not displeased with leav- 
ing the Carthaginians some resource, to keep his sub- 
jects in continual awe, gave his consent; but only for 
the citizens of Carthage. Upon which Imilco, four 
days after, set out with forty ships, filled with Car- 
thaginians alone, leaving the rest of his troops be- 
hind. The Corinthians, discovering, from the noise 
and motion of the galleys, that Imilco was making 
off, sent to inform Dionysius of his flight, who affected — 
ignorance of it, and gave immediate orders to pursue 
him; but as they saw that those orders were but 
slowly executed, they followed the enemy themselves, _ 
and sunk several vessels of their rear guard. | 
Dionysius then marched out with his troops; but 
before their arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian 
service had retired to their several countries. Ha- 
ving first posted troops in all the passes, he advanced 
directly to the enemy’s camp, though it was not 
quite day. The barbarians, who saw themselves 
cruelly abandoned and betrayed by Imilco and the 
Sicilians, lost courage, and fled. Some of them were 
taken by the troops in the passes, others laid down 
their arms and asked quarter. ‘The Iberians alone 
drew up, and sent a herald to capitulate with Diony- 
sius, who incorporated them into his guards. The 
rest were all made prisoners. 
Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; which 
shows, says the historian,* that humiliation treads 
upon the heels of pride, and that those who are too 
much puffed up with their power and success, are 
soon forced to confess their weakness and vanity. 
Those haughty victors, masters of almost all Sicily, 
who looked upon Syracuse as already their own, 
and had already entered triumphant into the great 
port, insulting the citizens, are now reduced to fly 
shamefully under the covert of the night; dragging 
away with them the sad ruins and miserable remains 
of their fleet and army, and trembling for the fate of | 
their native country. Imilco, who had neither re- 
garded the sacred refuge of temples nor the invio- 
lable sanctity of tombs, after having left one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men unburied in the enemy’s 
country, returns, to perish miserably at Carthage, 
avenging upon himself, by his death, the contempt 
he had expressed for gods and men. ; 
Dionysius, who was suspicious of the strangers ir 
his service, removed ten thousand of them, and, un 
der the pretence of rewarding their merit, gave ther 
the city of Leontium, which was in reality very com — 
modiously situated, and an advantageous settlement. 
‘He confided the guard of his person to other foreign-— 
ers, and to the slaves whom he had made free. He 
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made several attempts upon places in Sicily, and in 


1.* The people of Italy, seeing themselves in 
anger, entered into a powerful alliance to put a stop 
to his conquests. The success was tolerably equal 
on both sides. . 
- Y About this time, the Gauls, who some months 
before had burnt Rome, sent deputies to Dionysius to 
_ make an alliance with him. He was at that time in 
Italy. The advices he had received of the great pre- 
__ parations making by the Carthaginians for war, obli- 
_ ged him to return to Sicily. 

In fact, the Carthaginians having set on foot a nu- 
merous army under the conduct of Mago, made new 
efforts against Syracuse, but with no better success 

than the former. They terminated in an accommo- 
dation with Dionysius. - 
a * He attacked Rhegium again, and at first received 
Pp 
; 





no inconsiderable check. But having gained a great 
victory over the Greeks of Italy, in. which he 
took more than ten thousand prisoners, he dismissed 
_ them all without ransom, contrary to their expecta- 
tion; with a view of detaching the Italians from the 
interests of Rhegium, and of dissolving a powerful 
league, which might have defeated his designs against 
that city. Having by this act of favour and gene- 
rosity acquired the good opinion of all the inhabitants 
of the country, and, from enemies, made them his 
friends and allies, he returned against Rhegium. He 
was extremely incensed against that city, on account 
of their refusing to give him one of their citizens in 
marriage, and the insolent answer with which that 
refusal was attended. ‘The besieged, finding them- 
selves incapable of resisting so numerous an army as 
‘that of Dionysius, and expecting no quarter if the 
city were taken by assault, began to talk of capitula- 
ting; to which he hearkened not unwillingly. He 
made them pay three hundred talents;t deliver up 
all their vessels, to fhe number of seventy ; and put 
a hundred hostages into his hands; after which he 
_ raised the siege. It was not out of favour or cle- 
__mency that he acted in this manner, but to make 
their destruction sure, after having first reduced their 
_ ~power. 
__ Accordingly the next year, under the false pretext, 
_ and with the reproach of their having violated the 
_ treaty, he besieged them again with all his forces, 
having first sent back their hostages. Both parties 
- acted with the utmost vigour. Thedesire of revenge 
on one side, and the fear of the most cruel torments 
_ on the other, animated the troops. ‘Those of the city 
were commanded by Phyto, a brave and intrepid 
man, whom the danger of his country rendered more 
courageous. He made frequent and vigorous sallies, 
-in one of which Dionysius received a wound, of 
hich he recovered with great difficulty. The siege 
_went on slowly, and had already continued eleven 
months, when a cruel famine reduced the city to the 
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last extremities. _A measure of wheat (of about six 


bushels) was sold for five mine.* After having con- 
sumed all their horses and beasts of burden, they 
were reduced to support themselves with leather and- 
hides, which they boiled ; and at last to feed upon 
the grass of the fields, like beasts; a resource ot 
which Dionysius soon deprived thefh, by making his 
horse eat up all the herbage around the city. Ne- — 
cessity at length reduced them to surrender at discre- 
tion, and Dionysius entered the place, which he found 
covered with dead bodies. Those who survived were 
rather skeletons than men. He took above six 
thousand prisoners, whom he sent to Syracuse. Such 
as could pay one minz®* he dismissed, and sold the 
rest for slaves. . 

Dionysius let fall the whole weight of his resent- 
ment and revenge upon Phyto. He began with or- 
dering his son to be thrown into the sea. The next 
day he ordered the father to be fastened to the ex- 
tremity of the highest of his engines, for a spectacle 
to the whole army, and in that condition he sent to 
tell him that his son had been thrown into the sea. 
“Then he is happier than I by a day,” replied that 
unfortunate parent. He afterwards caused him te | 
be led through the whole city, to be scourged with. 
rods, and to suffer a thousand other indignities, whilst 
a herald proclaimed, “ that the perfidious traitor was 
treated in that manner, for having inspired the peo- 
ple of Rhegium with rebellion.” “ Say, rather,” an- 
swered that generous defender of his country’s li- 
berty, “that a faithful citizen is so used, for having 
refused to sacrifice his country to a tyrant.” Such 
an object, and such a speech, drew tears from all 
eyes, and even from the soldiers of Dionysius. He 
was afraid his prisoner would be taken from him be- 
fore he had satiated his revenge, and ordered him to 
be flung into the sea directly. 


SECT. IV. Violent passion of Dionysius for poetry. 
Reflections upon that taste of the tyrant. Flattery 
of his courtiers. Generous freedom of Philoxenus. 


Death of Dionysius. His bad qualities. 


>Ar an interval of leisure, which his success 
against Rhegium had left to Dionysius, the tyrant, 
who was desirous of glory of every kind, and piqued 
himself upon the excellence of his genius, sent his 
brother Thearides to Olympia, to dispute in his name 
the prizes of the chariot-race and poetry. 

The circumstance which I am now going to treat, 
and which regards the taste or rather passion of Di- 
onysius for poetry and polite learning, being one of 
his peculiar characteristics, and having, besides, a 
mixture of good and bad in itself, makes it requisite, - 
in order to form an equitable judgment upon this 
point, to distinguish wherein this taste of his is either 
laudable or worthy of blame. gies 
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I say the same of the tyrant’s whole character, with 
whose vices of ambition and tyranny many great quali- 
ties were united, which ought not to be disguised or 

isrepresented; the veracity of history requiring 
hat justice should be done to the most wicked, as 
hey are not so in every respect. We have seen 
several things in his character that certainly deserve 
praise ;—his manners and behaviour, the mildness 
with which he suffered the freedom of young Dion, 
the admiration he expressed of the bold and generous 
answer of his sister Thesta upon the occasion of her 
husband’s flight, his gracious and insinuating deport- 
ment upon several other occasions to the Syracusans, 
the familiarity with which he conversed with the 
meanest citizens and even workmen, the equality he 
observed between his two wives, and his kindness 
and respect for them ; all which imply, that Diony- 
sius had more equity, moderation, affability, and 
generosity, than is commonly ascribed to him. He 
“is not such a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pherae, 
Caligula, Nero, or Caracalla. 

But to return to Dionysius’s taste for poetry. In 
his intervals of leisure, he loved’ to unbend in the 
_ conversation of persons of wit, and in the study of 
the arts and sciences. _He was particularly fond of 
versifying, and employed himself in the composition 
of poems, especially of tragedies. Thus far this 
_ passion of his may be excused, having something 
undoubtedly laudable in it; J mean in his taste 
for polite learning, the esteem he expressed for 
learned men, his inclination to do them good offices, 
and the employment to which he devoted his leisure 
hours. Was it not better to employ them in exer- 
cising Lis mind and the cultivation of science, than 
in feasting, dancing, theatrical amusements, gaming, 
_ frivolous company, and other pleasures still more per- 
nicious? This is the wise reflection which Dionysius 
the Younger made when at Corinth. © Philip of 
Macedon being at table with him, spoke of the odes 
and tragedies his father had left behind him with an 
_ air of raillery and contempt, and seemed to bé under 
some difficulty to comprehend at what time of his 
lite he had leisure for such compositions. Dionysius 
smartly and wittily replied, “The difficulty is very 
great indeed! Why, he composed them at those hours 
which you and J, and an infinity of others, who have 
so high an opinion of ourselves, pass in drinking and 
other diversions.” 

Julius Cesar and the emperor Augustus cultivated 
poetry, and composed tragedies.. Lucullus intended 
to have written the memoirs of his military actions 
in verse. The comedies of Terence were attributed 
to Lzlius and Scipio, both great captains, especially 
the latter ; and that report, which generally prevailed 
at Rome, was so far from lessening their reputation, 
that it added to the general esteem in which they 
were held. 

These relaxations, therefore, were not blameable in 
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their own nature: this taste for poetry was rather — 
laudable, if kept within due bounds; but Dionysius — 
was ridiculous for pretending to excel all others in it. 
He could not endure either a superior or competitor _ 
in any thing. From being in the sole possession. of 
supreme authority, he had accustomed himself to 
imagine that he possessed the same paramount rank 
in the empire of wit: in’a word, he was in every 
thing ‘a tyrant. His immoderate estimation of his 
own merit flowed, in some measure, from the over- 
bearing ‘turn of mind which empire and command. 
had given him. ‘The continual applauses of a court, 
and the flatteries of those who knew how to recom- 
mend themselves by soothing his darling foible, were 
another source of this vain conceit. And of what 
will not a * great man, a minister, a prince, think 
himself capable, who has such incense and adoration — 
continually paid to him? It is well known, that 
Cardinal Richelieu, in the midst of his important 
business, not only composed dramatic pieces, but 
piqued himself on his excellence in that talent; and, 
what is more, his jealousy in that point rose so high 
as to use his authority in causing criticisms to be di- 
rected against the compositions of those to whom the 
public, a just and incorruptible judge in the question, 
had given the preference against him. : 

Dionysius did not reflect, that there are things, 
estimable in themselves, and conferring honour upon 
private persons, in which it does not become a prince — 
to desire to excel. ] have mentioned elsewhere Philip 
of Macedon’s expression to his son Alexander, upon 
his having shown too much skill in music at a public 
entertainment: “ Are you not ashamed,” said he, “to 
sing so well?” Jt was acting inconsistently with the 
dignity of his rank. Jf Cesar and Augustus, when 
they wrote tragedies, had taken it into their heads to 
equal or excel Sophocles, it had not only been ridi- 
culous, but a reproach to them. And the reason is, 
because a prince being obliged, by an essential and 
indispensable duty, to apply himself incessantly to 
the affairs of government, and having an infinitude 
of various business perpetually flowing in upon him, 
he can make no other use of the sciences, than to 
divert him at such short intervals, as wil] not admit 
such progress in them as is requisite, in order to excel 
those who make them their particular study. Hence, 
when the public sees a prince affect the first rank in 
this kind of merit, they have a right-to conclude that 
he neglects his more important duties, and what he 
owes to his people’s happiness, to give himself up to 
an employment which wastes his time and mental 
energy ineffectually. ‘i 

We must, however, do Dionysius the justice to own, 
that he was never reproached for letting poetry in- 
terfere to the prejudice of his great affairs, or that it 
made him less active and diligent on any important 
occasion. 

® | have already said, that this prince, in an interval - 
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of peare, ieee sent his brother Thesrides to. Olympia, 
to dispute the prizes of poetry and the chariot-race 
in his name. When he arrived in the assembly, the 
¥ beauty, as well as number of his chariots, and the 
_ magnificence of his pavilion,. embroidered with. gold 
and silver, attracted the eyes and admiration of all 
the spectators. The ear was no less charmed when 
the poems of Dionysius began to be read. . He had 
chosen, expressly for the occasion, * readers with so- 
norous, musical voices, who might. be, heard far and 
distinctly, and who knew how to give a just emphasis 
and cadence to the verses they repeated. At first, 

this had a, very happy effect, and the whole audience 
were deceived by the art and sweetness of the pro- 
nunciation. But that charm was soon at an end, and 

the mind not long seduced by the ears.. The verses 

- then appeared in all their absurdity. The audience 
were ashamed of having applauded them, and their 
praise was turned into laughter, scorn, and. insult. 
Their contempt and indignation rose to such a pitch, 
that they tore Dionysius’s rich pavilion in- pieces. 
Lysias, the celebrated orator, who was come to the 
Olympic games to dispute the prize of eloquence, 
which he had carried several times before, undertook 

* to prove, that it was inconsistent with the honour of 
Greece, the friend and assertor of liberty, to admit 
an impious tyrant to share in the celebration of the 
sacred games, who had no other thoughts than of 
subjecting all Greece to his power. His chariots 
having entered the lists, were all of them, either car- 
ried out of the course by a headlong impetuosity, or 
dashed in pieces against one another: and, to com- 
plete the misfortune, the galley which was bringing 

. ‘back the persons Dionysius had sent to the games, 

_ met with a violent storm, and did not return to Sy- 
racuse without great difficulty. When the pilots 
arrived there, out of hatred and contempt for the 
tyrant, they reported throughout the city, that it was 

his vile. poems which had occasioned so many misfor- 
tunes to the readers, racers, and even the ship itself. 
_ This bad success did not at all discourage Dionysius, 
_ nor make. him abate in the least the high opinion 
which he entertained of his poetic vein. The flat- 
_  terers, who abounded at his court, did not fail to 
_ insinuate, that such injurious treatment of his poems 
could proceed only from envy, which always fastens 
upon what is most excellent; and that sooner or later 


demonstration to do justice to his merit, and acknow- 
ledge his superiority to all other poets. 

‘The infatuation of Dionysius on this. subject. is 
_ inconceivable. He was undoubtedly a great warrior, 
and an excellent captain; but he fancied himself a 
_ much better poet, and believed that his verses were a 
_ far greater honour to him than all his victories.—To 
endeavour to undeceive him in an opinion so fayour- 
able to himself, to say nothing of the absolute hope- 
~ lessness of the attempt, would have been an ill way 
5 of ae court to him; so that all the learned men 
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he read them his poems. 
was-any thing comparable to them; all was great, all 


the invidious themselves would be compelled. by | 


and poets, who ate at his table in great numbers, 
seemed to be in an ecstacy of admiration when ver 
Never, according to them, - 


noble in his. poetry ; all was majestic. or, to: is ig : 
more properly, all divine. 

. Philoxenus was the only one of all the tribe who 
didjnot suffer himself to be hurried. away by this tor- 
rent of excessive praise.and flattery. He was a man 
of great reputation, and: excelled: in Dithyrambic 
poetry... There is a’ story told of him, which La 
Fontaine has known how to apply admirably. Being 


‘at table with Dionysius, and seeing a very small fish — 


set before him, and a huge one before the king, the 
whim took him. to lay his ear close to the little fish. — 
He was, asked what he meant by that pleasantry? “I 
was inquiring,” said he, “ into some affairs that hap- 
pened in the reign of Nereus, but this young native 
of the floods'can give me no information; yours is 
older, and without doubt knows. something of Wee 

matter.” 

Dionysius having read one dah some of. his verses 
to Philoxenus, and having pressed him to give him 
his opinion of them, he answered with entire freedom, 
and told him plainly his real sentiments.—Dionysius, 
who was unaccustomed to such language, was extreme- 
ly offended, and ascribing his boldness to envy, gave 
orders to carry him to the quarries, the common jail 
being so called. The whole court were afflicted upon 
this account, and solicited for the generous prisoner, 
whose release they obtained. He was enlarged the 
next day, and restored to favour. 

At the entertainment made that day by Dionysius 
for the same guests, which was a kind of ratification 
of the pardon, and at which they were for that reason 
more than usually gay and cheerful, after they had 


plentifully regaled a great while, the prince did not — | 5 


fail to introduce his poems into the conversation, 
which were the most frequent subject of it. He chose 
some passages which he had taken extraordinary 
pains in composing, and conceived to be: master- 
pieces, as was very discernible, from the self-satisfac- 
tion and complacency he expressed whilst they were 
reading. But his delight could not be complete with- 
out Philoxenus’s approbation; upon which he set the 
greater value, as it was not his custom to be so profuse 
of it.as the rest.. What. had passed the evening before, 
was a sufficient lesson for the poet. When Dionysius 
asked his opinion of. the verses, Philoxenus made no 
answer, but turning, towards the. guards, who stood 
round the table, he said in a serious, though humor- 
ous tone, without, any emotion, “Carry me back to’ 
the quarries.” | The prince comprehended all the 
salt and spirit of that ingenious pleasantry, without 
being offended. The sprightliness of the conceit 
atoned for its freedom, which, at another time, would 
have touched him to the quick, and made him exces- 
sively angry. . He only laughed at it now, and was 
not displeased with the poet. 
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very mean, defective, pitiful, and miserable. 


~ 


_ He did not act in the same way upon occasion of 
a gross jest of Antiphon’s, which was indeed of a dif- 
ferent kind, and was the result of a violent and brutal 
disposition. The prince, in conversation, asked, 
which was the best kind of brass? After the company 
had given their opinions, Antiphon said, that was the 
best of which the statues of * Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton were made. This witty expression,® if it may 
be called so, cost him his life. 

The friends of Philoxenus, apprehending that his 
too great frankness might be also attended with fatal 
consequences, represented to him, in the most serious 
manner, that those who live with princes must speak 
their language ; that they wish to have nothing said 
to them but what is agreeable; that whoever does 
not know how to dissemble, is not qualified for a 
court; that the favours and liberalities which Diony- 


sius continually bestowed upon them, well deserved _ 


the return of some little complaisance ; that in a word, 
with his blunt freedom and plain truth, he was in 
danger of losing, not only his fortune, but his life. 
Philoxenus told them, that he would profit by their 
good advice, and for the future give such a turn to his 
answers as should satisfy Dionysius, without injustice 
to the truth. 

Accordingly, some time after, Dionysius having read 
apiece of his composing upon a very mournful subject, 
wherein he was to meve compassion and draw tears 
from the eyes of the audience, he addressed himself 


again to Philoxenus, and asked ‘him what he thought 


of his verses? Philoxenus gave him for answer one 
word," which, in the Greek language, has two different 
significations. In one of them it implies mournful, 


moving things, such as inspire sentiments of pity 


and compassion; in the other, it expresses something 
Diony- 
sius, who was fond of his verses, and believed that 
every body must have the same good opinion of them, 
took that word in the favourable construction, and 
was extremely satisfied with Philoxenus. The rest 
of the company were not mistaken, but understood it in 
the right sense, though without explaining themselves. 

Nothing could cure his foolish passion for versifi- 
cation. It appears from Diodorus Siculus, ‘that 
having sent some of his poems a second time to 
Olympia, they were treated with the same ridicule 
and contempt as before. That news, which could 
not be kept from him, threw him into an excess of 
melancholy, which he could never get over, and 
turned soon after into a kind of madness and phren- 
sy- He complained that envy and jealousy, the 
certain enemies of true merit,were always making 


war upon him, and that all the world conspired to 


ruin his reputation. He accused his best friends of 
having engaged in the same design; some of whom 
he put to death, and banished others; amongst whom 
were Leptines, his brother, and Philistus, who had 
done him such great services, and to whom he was 
indebted for his power. They retired to Thurium, 
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‘in Italy, from whence they were recalled some time 


after, and reinstated in all their fortunes and former 
favour; Leptineseven married Dionysius’s daughter. 

K To remove his melancholy, occasioned by the ill | 
success of his verses, it was necessary to find some 
employment ; and with this his wars and buildings 
supplied him. He had formed a design of establishing 
powerful colonies in that part of Italy which is situate © 
upon the Adriatic sea, facing Epirus; in order that 
his fleet might not want a secure retreat, when he 
should employ his forces on that side; and with this 
view he made an alliance with the Illyrians, and 
restored Alcetes, king of the Molossians, to his throne. 
His principal design was to attack Epirus, and. to 
make himself master of the immense treasures which 
had been for many ages amassing in the temple of 
Delphi. Before he could set his project on foot, 
which required great preparations, he seemed to wish 
to make an essay of his abilities, by another of the 
same kind, though of much more easy execution. 
Having made a sudden irruption into Tuscany, under 
the pretence of pursuing pirates, he plundered a very 
rich temple in the suburbs of Agylla, a city of that 
country, and carried away a sum amounting to fifteen 
hundred talents.! He had occasion for money to 
support his great expenses at Syracuse, as well in 
fortifying the port, and making it capable of receiving 
two hundred galleys, as in enclosing the whole city 
with good walls, erecting magnificent temples, and 
building a place of exercise upon the banks of the river 
Anapus. 

™ At the same time he formed the design of driving 
the Carthaginians entirely out of Sicily. A first vic- 
tory which he gained, put him almost into a condition - 
to accomplish his project; but the loss of a second — 
battle, in which his brother Leptines was killed, put 
an end to his hopes, and obliged him to enter into a 
treaty, by which he gave up several towns to the 
Carthaginians, and paid them great sums of money 
to reimburse their expenses in the war. An attempt 


_ which he made upon them some years after, taking 


advantage of the desolation occasioned by the plague 
at Carthage, had no better success. 

" Another victory, of a very different kind, though 
one which hehad no less at heart, made him amends, 
or at least comforted him, for the ill success of his 
He had caused a tragedy of his to be repre- 
sented at Athens, for the prize in the celebrated feast 
of Bacchus, and was declared victor. Such a victory 
among the Athenians, who were the best judges of 
this kind of literature, seems to indicate that the 
poetry of Dionysius was not so mean and pitiful ; and 
it is very possible that the aversion of the Greeks for 
every thing which came from a tyrant, had a great 
share in the contemptuous sentence passed upon 
his poems in the Olympic games. Be this as it may, 
Dionysius received the news with inexpressible 
transports ofjoy. Public thanxsgivings were made to 
the gods, the temples being scarce capable of contain: 
m See the History, of the Carthaginians. — "Diod. p. 384, 385, 
* They had delivered Athens from the tyranny of the Pisistratide. 









Ae “ing ‘the concourse of the people. Nothing was seen 
_ throughout the city but feasting and rejoicing; and 
Dionysius regaled all his friends with the most 
_ extraordinary magnificence. — Self-satisfied to a degree 
_ that cannot be described, he believed himself at the 
summit of glory, and did the honours of his table with 
a gaiety and ease, and at the same time with a grace 
_ and dignity, that charmed every body. He invited 
his guests to eat and drink more by his example than 
- expressions, and carried his civilities of that kind to 
such an excess, that at the close of the banquet 
he was seized with violent pains, occasioned by 
indigestion, of which it was not difficult to foresee the 
consequences. 

° Dionysius had three children by his wife Doris, 
and four by Aristomache, of which two were daughters, 
the one named Sophrosyne, the other Arete. ‘Sophro- 
syne was married to his eldest son, Dionysius the 

Younger, whom he had by his Locrian wife; and 
_ Arete espoused her brother Theorides. But Theo: 
- rides dying soon, Dion married his widow Arete, who 
___was his own niece. 

As Dionysius’s distemper left no hopes of his life, 

Dion undertook to speak to him concerning his chil- 
- dren by Aristomache, who were at the same time his 

brothers-in-law and nephews, and to insinuate to him, 

that it was just to prefer the issue of his Syracusan 
wife to that of a stranger. But the physicians, de- 
-sirous of making their court to young Dionysius, the 
- Locrian’s son, for whom the throne was intended, 

did not give him an opportunity; for Dionysius having 
' demanded a medicine to make him sleep, they gave 
_ him so strong a dose as quite stupified him, and laid 

him in a sleep that lasted him for the ese of his life. 

He had reigned thirty-eight years. 
= He was certainly a prince of very vet ‘political 

and military abilities, and had occasion for them all 

to raise himself as he did from a mean condition to 
so high a rank. After having held the sovereignty 
thirty-eight years, he transmitted it peaceably to a 
successor of his own issue and election ; and had es- 
tablished his power upon such solid foundations, that 
his son, notwithstanding his slender capacity for go- 
-_-verning, retained it twelve years; all which could 
not have been effected without a great fund of me- 
rit. But what qualities could cover the vices which 
rendered him the object of his subjects’ abhorrence ? 
His ambition knew neither law nor limit ; his avarice 
_ spared nothing, not even the most bored: places; his 
_ -cruelty had no regard to the nearest relations; and 
his open and professed impiety acknowledged the 
Divinity only to insult him. 

As he was returning to Syracuse with avery favour- 
able wind, after plundering the temple of Proserpine 
at Locris, “ See,” said he to his friends, with a smile 
of contempt, “how the immortal gods favour the 
Taaas of the sacrilegious.” 
® Having occasion for money to carry on the war 
against the Carthaginians, he rifled the temple of 


f * Plut. in ‘Dion. p . 960. PCic, de nat. deor. 1. xv. n. 83, 84. 
: q Cie. Sentes Quest. 1. v. n. 57, 63. 
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Jupiter, and took from that god a robe of solid gold, 


_which ornament Hiero the tyrant had given him out 


of the spoils of the Carthaginians. He even jested 


_upon that occasion, saying, that a robe of gold was 
_much too heavy in summer, and too cold in winter; 
and at the same time ordered one of wool to be thrown 
over the god’s shoulders; adding, that such a habit 
- would be commodious in all seasons. 


Another time he ordered the golden beard of Escu- 


| lapius of Epidaurus to be taken off; giving for his 
reason, that it was very inconsistent ‘for the son to 
_have a beard, * when the father had none. 


He pahinesal. all the tables of silver to be taken out 


of the temples; and as there was inscribed upon. 


them, according to the custom of the Greeks, To Tar 


| Goop cops; he would (he said) take the benefit of their 


GOODNESS. 

As for less prizes, such as cups and crowns of gold 
which the statues held in their hands, those he car- 
ried off, without any ceremony; saying it was not 
taking, but merely receiving them; and that it was 
idle and ridiculous to ask the gods perpetually fos 
good things, and to refuse them when they held out 
their hands themselves to present them to you. These 
spoils were carried by his order to the market, and 
sold by public sale: and when he had got the money © 
for them he ordered proclamation to be made, that 
whoever had in their custody any thing taken out of 
sacred places, were to restore them entire, within a — 
limited time, to the temples from whence they were 
brought ; adding, in this manner, to his impiety to the 
gods, injustice to man. 

The amazing precautions that Dionysius thought 
necessary to secure his life, show to what anxiety and 
apprehension he was abandoned. 4% He wore under 
his robe a cuirass of brass. He never harangued the 


people but from the top of a high tower ; and thought 


he made himself invulnerable by being inaccessible. 
Not daring to confide in any of his friends or relations, 
his guard was composed of slaves and strangers. He 
went abroad as little as possible; fear obliging him to 
condemn himself to a kind of imprisonment. These 
extraordinary precautions are to be referred, without 
doubt, to certain periods of his reign, when ‘frequent 
conspiracies against him rendered him more timid 
and suspicious than usual; for at other times we have | 
seen that he conversed freely enough with the people, | 
and was accessible even to familiarity. In those dark 
days of distrust and fear, he fancied that he saw all 
mankind in arms against him. * An expression which 
escaped his barber, who boasted, by way of jest, that 
he held a razor at the tyrant’s throat every week, cost 
him his life. From thenceforth, not to abandon his 
head and life to the hands of a bane he made his 
daughters, though very young, do him that despicable 
office ; and when they were more advanced in years, 
he took the scissars and razors from them, and taught 
them to singe off his beard with walnut-shells. *He 
was at last reduced to do himself that office, not 


rPlut. de Garrul. p. 508. *Cic. De Offic. 1. ii. n. 55. 
* Apollo was represented ‘without a beard. 
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laring, it seems, to trust his-own daughters any 
longer. He never’ went intothe chamber. of his 
wives at night, till they had been first searched with 
the utmost care and circumspection. His bed was 
surrcunded with a very broad and deep trench, with 
a sn all draw-bridge over it for the entrance.:: After 
havi 1g well locked and bolted the doors of his apart- 
ment, he drew up the bridge, that he might sleep in 
security. * Neither his brother, nor even. his. sons, 
could be admitted into his chamber, without. first 
changing their clothes, and being visited by the 
‘guards. Can he be said to reign—can he:be said: to 
live,:who passes his days in such continual distrust 
and terror? yon salamat % 

{n the midst of all his greatness, possessed of riches, 
and surrounded with pleasures of every kind, during 
a reign of almost forty years, notwithstanding all his 
presents and profusion, he never was capable of ma- 
king a single friend. He passed his life with none 
but trembling slaves and sordid flatterers; and never 
tasted the joy of loving, or of being beloved, nor the 
charms ‘of social intercourse and reciprocal. confi- 
dence, This he ingenuously owned himself upon an 

_ occasion not unworthy of being related. 

“ Damonand Pythias had both been educated in 
the principles of the Pythagorean philosophy, and 
were united to each other in the strictest. ties of 
friendship, which they had mutually sworn to observe 
with inviolable fidelity. Their faith was put to a se- 
vere trial. One of them being condemned to die by 
the tyrant, petitioned for permission to make a jour- 
ney into his own country, to settle his affairs, promi- 
sing to return at a fixed time, the other generously 
offering to be his security... The courtiers, and Dio- 
nysius in particular, waited with impatience the event 
of so delicate and extraordiuary an adventure... The 


day fixed for his return drawing nigh, and he not ap- | 


pearing, every body began to blame the rash and im- 
prudent zeal of his friend, who had bound himself in 


such a manner; but-he, far from expressing any fear. 


or concern, replied, with a tranquil air, and confident 
tone, that he was sure his friend would return ;.as he 
accordingly did, upon the day and ‘hour agreed. The 
tyrant, struck with admiration at so uncommon an 
instance of fidelity, and softened with the view of 
so amiable an union, granted him his life, and de- 
sired’ to be admitted as a third person into their 
friendship. 

* He expressed, with equal ingenuousness, on ano- 
ther occasion, what he himself thought of his condi- 
tion. One of ‘his courtiers,» named: Damocles, was 
perpetually extolling, with rapture, his treasures, 
grandeur, the number of his troops, the.extent: of. his 
dominions, the magnificence of -his palaces, and the 
aniversal abundance of all good things and enjoy- 
ments in his possession; always repeattng, that never 
man was happier than Dionysius. : “ Since you’ are 
of that opinion,” said the tyrant to him one day, 
“ wil! you taste and make proof of my. felicity. in 

tPlut. in Dion. p. 961. 


Cig. de Offic..]. iii, n, 43, . Val. Max. 1. iv. c. % 
*Cic. Tusc. Quest. I. v. n. 61, 62. 
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sius the Younger. 


person?” The offer was accepted with joye Damo 





cles was placed upon a golden couch, covered with 


carpets. richly ,embroidered. 


The side-boards were - 


loaded with, vessels of. gold and silver. The most 


beautiful slayes, in the most splendid habits, stood 
around, ready to serve him atthe slightest signal. 
The most exquisite essences and perfumes had not 


been spared. ‘The table was spread with propor- . 


tionate magnificence. Damocles was all joy, and 
looked upon himself. as the happiest man in the 
world; when unfortunately casting up his eyes, he 
beheld over his head the point of a sword, which 
hung from the,roof only by a single borse-hair. He 
was immediately seized with a cold sweat; every 
thing disappeared in an instant; he could see nothing 
but, the sword, nor think of any thing but his danger. 
In the height of his fear, he desired permission to re- 
tire, and declared he would be happy no longer. A 
very natural image of the life of a tyrant. He of 
whom we are speaking, reigned, as 1 have observed 
before, thirty-eight years. . 


CHAPTER II. 


SECT. J. . Dionysius the Younger succeeds his father. 
Dion engages him to tnvite Plato to hts court. Sur- 
prising alteration occasioned by his presence. Con- 


spiracy of the courtiers to prevent the effects of it. 


y Dionysius the Elder was succeeded * by one of 
his sons of his own name, commonly called Diony- 
After his father’s funeral had been 
solemnized with,the utmost magnificence, he assem- 
bled the people, and desired they would have the 
same good inclinations for him as,they had evinced 
for his father. They were very different from each 
other in their character ; * for the latter was as peace. 
able and calm in his disposition, as the former was 
active and.enterprising ; which would have been no 
disadvantage to his people, had that mildness and 
moderation been the effect of a wise and judicious 
understanding, and not of natural sloth and indolence 


| of temper. 


It is surprising to see Dionysius the Younger take 
quiet possession of the tyranny after the death of his 
father, as a patrimonial inheritance, notwithstanding 
the natural fondness .of the Syracusans for liberty, 
which could not but revive upon so favourable an oc- 
casion, as the accession of a weak young prince, un- 
distinguished by his merit, and void of experience. 
It seemed as if the last years of the elder Dionysius, 


who had, applied bimself, towards the close of his life, ~ 


to making his subjects taste the advantages of his go- 
vernment, had in some measure reconciled them to 
tyranny; especially, after his exploits by sea and 
land had acquired him a great reputation, and infi- 


nitely exalted the glory of the Syracusan power, | 


which he had found means to render formidable te 


y Diod. |. xv. p. 385. =Id. 1, xvi. p. 410, 
* A. M..3632. Before J.C. 372, Ye 
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“Chvthage itself, ad well as to the most potent states of 
Greece and Italy. Besides which, it was to be feared, 


‘that should’ they attempt a change i in the government, 


% 


_ the sad consequences of a civil war might deprive 


them of all those advantages: whereas the gentle and 
humane disposition of ‘young Dionysius gave them 
reason to entertain the most favourable hopes with 


- regard tothe future. He therefore Led orgy ascended 


his father’s throne. 

Something of this kind has been seen in Ragland 
The famous Cromwell died in his bed with as much 
tranquillity as the best of princes, and was interred 
with the same: honours and pomp as a lawful sove- 
reign. Richard his son succeeded him as protector, 
and for some time’ possessed equal authority with his 
father, though he had not any of his great qualities. 

4 Dion, the bravest, and, at-the same time, the 


- most prudent of the Syracusans, who was Dionysius’s 


brother-in-law, might have been of great. support to 
him, had he known how to profit by his advice. In 
the first assembly held by Dionysius and all his friends, 
Dion spoke in so wise a manner upon what was ne- 
-cessary and expedient in the present conjuncture, as 
showed that the rest were infants in judgment, in com- 


_ parison with him; and in regard to a just boldness 


and freedom of speech were no more than despicable 
slaves of the tyranny, solely employed in the abject 
endeavour of pleasing the princes | But what sur- 
prised and amazed them most was, that Dion, at a 
time when the whole court was struck with terror at 
the prospect of the storm already formed on the side 


_ of Carthage, and just ready to break upon Sicily, 


should insist, that if Dionysius desired peace, he would 


- embark immediately for Africa, and dispel this tem- 


pest to his satisfaction; or if he preferred making 


war, that he would furnish and maintain, at his own 
expense, fifty galleys of three benches, completely 


_ equipped for service. 


Dionysius, admiring and extolling to the skies so 


generous a magnanimity, professed the highest grati- 


tude to’him for his zeal and affection; but the cour- 
tiers, who looked upon Dion’s magnificence asa re- 
proach to themselves, and his great power as a lessen- 
ing of their own, took immediate occasion from 
thence to calumniate him, and spared no expressions 


- that might influence the young prince against him. 


They insinuated, that, in making: himself strong at 
sea, he would open his way to the tyranny ; and that 


with his vessels he designed to transfer the sovereignty 


~~ éPlut. in Dion. p. 962. 


to his nephews, the sons of Aristomache. 

But what put them most out of humour with Dion, 
was his ‘manner of life, which was’a continual cen- 
sure of their own. For these’ courtiers having pre- 
sently insinuated themselves into the good graces of 


- the young tyrant, who had been wretchedly educated, 


thought of nething but of ‘supplying him perpetually 


__-with new amusements, keeping him always employed 
a? n feasting, abandoned to women, and devoted to all 


-aPlut. in Dion. p. 960, 961. 
¢Plat. Epist. iv. p. 327, 328. 
Plat. Epist. vii. 
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and dissolute extravagance. 





‘words, Pride is always the companion of solitude. 
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manner of shameful pleasures. > In the beginning of 
his reign, he made a riotous entertainment, which 
continued for three entire months; ' during all which — 
time his palace, shut against all persons of sense and 
reason, was crowded with drunkards, and resounded 
with nothing but low buffoonery, obscene jests, lewd 
songs, dances, masquerades, and every kind of gross _ 
It is therefore natwral 
to believe, that nothing could be more offensive and 
disgusting to them than ‘the presence of Dion, who 
gave in to none of these pleasures. For which rea- 
son, painting his virtues in such of the colours of vice 


as were most likely to disguise them, they found means * 


to calumniate him with the prince, and to make his 
gravity pass for arrogance, and his freedom of speech 
for insolence and sedition. If he advanced any wise 
counsel, they treated him as a sour pedagogue, who 
took upon him to obtrude his lectures, and to school 
his prince without being asked ; and if he refused to 
share in the revels with the rest, they called him a 
man-hater, a splenetic, melancholy wretch, who, from | 
the fantastic height of virtue, looked down with con- 
tempt on the rest of the world, and set himself up for 
the censor of mankind. 

And indeed it must be confessed, that he had na- 
turally something austere and rigid in his manners 
and behaviour, which seemed to denote a haughtiness 
of disposition, very capable, not only of disgusting a 
young prince, nurtured from his infancy amidst flat- 
teries and submission, but even his best friends, and 
those who were most closely attached to him.—Full 
of admiration for his integrity, fortitude, and noble- 
ness of sentiments, they represented to him, that, for 
a statesman, who ought to know how to adapt him- 
self to the different tempers of men, in order to ap- 
ply them to his purposes, his humour was much too 
rough and forbidding. : 

¢ Plato afterwards took pains to pomrect that defect 
in him, by making him intimate with a philosopher 
of a gay and polite turn of mind, whose conversation 
was well calculated to inspire him with more easy and 
insinuating manners.; He reminds him also of that 
failing in a letter, wherein. he thus addresses him: 


“Consider, 1 beg you, that you are censured as being © ‘ 


deficient in good nature and affability ; and imprint 
it on.your mind, that the most certain means to en. 
sure the success of affairs, is to be agreeable to the 
persons with whom we have to transact them. A 
* haughty carriage keeps people at a distance, and 
reduces a man to pass his life in solitude.” | Notwith- 
standing. this defect, he continued to be highly con- 


sidered. at court, where his superior abilities and 


transcendant merit made him absolutely necessary, 
especially at a time when the state was threatened 
with great danger and commotions. 

4 As he believed that all the vices of young Diony- 
sius were the effect of his bad education and entire 
ignorance of his duty, he conceived justly, that the 


I have shown 


Art of T:aching the 


elrewhere, wherein this version is faulty. 
Belles Lettres. Vol, Wl. p. 505. 
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first step would be to associate him, if possible, with 
persous of wit and sense, whose solid, but agreeable 
conversation, might at once instruct and divert him; 


- for the prince did not naturally want. parts and 


genius. 
The sequel will show that Dionysius the Younger 


had a natural propensity to what was good and vir-. 


tuous, and a taste and capacity for arts and sciences. 
Ze knew how to set a value upon the merit and 
talents by which men are distinguished. He delighted 
in conversing with persons of ability, and from his 
correspondence with them, made himself capable of 
the highest improvements. He went so far as to 
familiarize the throne with those sciences which have 
not usually the privilege of approaching it; and by 
rendering them in a manner his favourites, he gave 
them courage to make their appearance at court.— 
His protection was the patent of nobility, by which 
he raised them to honour and distinction. Nor was 
he insensible to the joys of friendship. In private 
_-he was a good parent, relation, and master, and ac- 
quired the affection of all that approached him. He 
_ was not naturally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and 
it might be said of him, that he was rather a tyrant 
by succession and inheritance, than by temper and 
inclination. 

All which demonstrates, that he might have made 
a very tolerable prince, (not to say a good one,) had 
proper care been early taken to cultivate the happy 

_disposition which he brought into the world with 
him. But his father, to whom all merit, even in his 
own children, gave umbrage, industriously suppressed 
in him all tendency to goodness, and every noble and 
elevated sentiment, by a base and obscure education, 

_ with the view of preventing his attempting any thing 

_ against himself. It was therefore necessary to find 
for him a person of the character before mentioned, 
or rather to inspire him with the desire of having 
such an one found. 

This was what Dion laboured for with wonderful 
address. He often talked to him of Plato, as the 
most profound and illustrious of philosophers, whose 
merit he himself had experienced, and to whom he 
was obliged for all he knew. He enlarged upon the 
brilliancy of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, 
the amiableness of his character, and the charms of 
his conversation. He represented him particularly 
as the man, of all others, most capable of forming 
him in the arts of governing, upon which his own 
and the people’s happiness depended. He told him, 
that his subjects, governed for the future with lenity 
and indulgence, as a good father governs his family, 
would voluntarily render that obedience to his mode- 

ration and justice, which force and violence extorted 
from them against their will; and that by such a 
conduct he would, from a tyrant, become a just king, 
to whom all submission would be paid, out of affection 

and gratitude. ; 

It is incredible how much these discourses, intro- 

_ duced in conversation from time to time, as if by 


accident, without affectation, or the appearance of | 
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any premeditated design, inflamed the young pitnce 
with the desire of knowing and conversing with 
Plato.—He wrote to him in the most importunate - 
and obliging manner: he despatched. to Athens cou- 
riers after couriers, to hasten his voyage; whilst 
Plato, who apprehended the consequences, and had 
but small hopes of any good effect from it, protracted 
the affair, and, without absolutely refusing, sufficiently 
intimated, that he could not resolve upon it, without 
doing violence to himself. ‘The obstacles and difii- 
culties which were opposed to the young. prince’s 
request, were so far from displeasing him, that they 
only served, as it commonly happens, to inflame his 
desire. The Pythagorean philosophers of Grecia 
Magna, in Italy, joined their entreaties with his and 
Dion’s, who, on his part, redoubled his solicitation — 
and used the strongest arguments to conquer Plato’s. 
repugnance. ‘“‘ This is not,” said he, “ the concern of 
a private person, but of a powerful prince, whose 
change of manners will have the same effect through- 
out his whole dominions, with the extent of which 
you are not unacquainted. It is he himself who 
makes all the advances; who importunes and solicits 
you to come to his assistance, and employs the inte- 
rest of all your friends to that purpose. What more 
favourable conjuncture coul@ we expect than that — 
which Divine Providence now offers? Are you not 
afraid that your delays will give. the flatterers, who ~ 
surround the young prince, the opportunity of draw- 
ing him over to themselves, and of seducing him to - 
change his resolution? What reproaches would you 
not make yourself, and what dishonour would it not 

be to philosophy, should it ever be said, that Plato, 
who, by his counsels to Dionysius, might have esta- 
blished a wise and equitable government in Sicily, 
abandoned it to all the evils of tyranny, from fear of 
undergoing the fatigues of a voyage, or from I know 
not what other imaginary difficulties ?” 

® Plato could not resist such earnest solicitations. 
Vanquished by the consideration of what was due to 
his own character, and to obviate the reproach of 
being a philosopher in words only, without having 
ever shown himself such in his actions, and conscious, 
besides, of the great advantages which Sicily might 
acquire from his voyage, he suffered himself to be 
persuaded. 

The flatterers at the court of Dionysius, terrified 
with the resolution which he had taken contrary to 
their remonstrances, and fearing the presence of 
Plato, the consequences of which they foresaw, united 
together against him as their common enemy. They 
rightly judged, that if, according to the new maxims 
of government, all things were to be measured by 
the standard of true merit, and no favour was to be 
expected from the prince, but for services done to the 
state, they had nothing further to expect, and might 
wait their whole lives at court to no manner of pur- 
pose. They therefore devised a plan to render Plato’s 
voyage ineffectual, though they were not able to 
prevent it: and this was, to prevail upon Dionysius 

°Plut. p. 962 _ ST EIR cea 
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Plato and his philosophy. Upon his being banished 
by Dionysius the Elder, on some personal discontent, 
he had retired into the city of Adria, where, it is be- 
lieved, he composed the greatest part of his writings. 
‘ He wrote the history of Egypt in twelve books, that 


' of Sicily in eleven, and of Dionysius the tyrant, in 


six; all which works are entirely lost. Cicero 
praises * him highly, and calls him a “little Thucy- 
dides,” pene pusillus. Thucydides, to signify that he 
‘copied that author, and not without success. He 
was therefore recalled. ‘The courtiers at the same 
time made complaints against Dion to Dionysius, ac- 
cusing him of having held conferences with Theodo- 
tus and Heraclides, the secret enemies of that prince, 
to concert with them measures for subverting the 
tyranny. 
® This was the state of affairs when Plato arrived 
in Sicily. He was received with infinite caresses, 
and with the highest marks of honour and respect. 
Upon his landing, he found one of the prince’s cha- 
riots, equally magnificent in its horses and orna- 
ments, awaiting him. The tyrant offered a sacrifice, 
as if some singular instance of good fortune had be- 
fallen him: nor was he mistaken; for a wise man, 
who is capable of giving a prince good counsels, is a 
treasure of inestimable value to a whole nation. But 
the worth of such a person is rarely known, and 
ee rarely applied to the uses which might be made 
of it. 
_ Plato found the most happy dispositions imaginable 
in young Dionysius, who devoted himself entirely to 
his lessons and counsels. But as he had himself de- 


_ rived infinite improvement from the precepts and 


example of Socrates, his master, the most able man 
of all the Pagan world in forming the mind to the 


_. relish of truth, he took care to adapt himself with 


wonderful address to the young tyrant’s humour, 
avoiding all direct attacks upon his passions; taking 
pains to acquire his confidence by kind and insinua- 
ting behaviour, and particularly endeavouring to ren- 
der virtue amiable, in order to make it at the same 
time triumphant over vice, which keeps mankind in 


_ its chains, by the sole force of allurements, pleasures, 


and voluptuousness. . 

The change was sudden and surprising. The 
young prince, who till then had abandoned himself to 
idleness, pleasure, and luxury, and was ignorant of all 
the duties of his station, the inevitable consequence 
of a dissolute life, awaking as from a lethargic sleep, 
began to open his eyes, to have some idea of the 
beauty of virtue, and to relish the refined_pleasures 
He was 


€Diod. 1. xiii. p. 222. sPlut. in Dion. p. 963. _ 
* Hunc (Thucydidem) consecutus est Syracusius Philistus, qui 


‘ctim Dionysii tyranni familiarissimus esset, otium suum consumpsit 
in historia scribenda, maximéque Thucydidem est, sicut mihi vide- 
{ur, imitatus. Crc, de Orat, |. ii. n. 57. 
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_ ¢6 tecall Philistus from banishment, who was not only {| now as passionately fond of learnu g and instruction, 
_an able soldier, but a great historian, very eloquent 
and learned, and a zealous assertor of the tyranny. 
_ They hoped to find a counterpoise in ‘him against 


as he’had once been averse and repugnant. to them. 
The court, which alwavs apes the prince, and falls in 
with his inclinations in every thing, entered into the 
same way of thinking. ‘The apartments of the palace, 
like so many schools of geometry, were full of the 
dust made use of by the professors of that science in 
tracing their figures; and ina very short time, the 
study of philosophy and of every kind of literature — 
became the reigning and universal taste. 

The great benefit of these studies, in regard to a 
prince, does not consist alone in storing his mind with 
an infinity of the most curious, useful, and often ne- 
cessary information, but has the farther advantage 
of withdrawing him from idleness, indolence, and the 
frivolous amusements of a court; of habituating him 
to a life of application and reflection; of inspiring 
him with a desire of instructing himself in the duties 
of the sovereignty, and*of knowing the characters of 


such as have excelled in the art of reigning; ina _ 


word, of making himself capable of governing the 
state in his own person, and of seeing every thing 
with his own eyes, that is to say, of being a king 
indeed: and this it was that the courtiers and flat 
terers, as usually happens, were unanimous in op 
posing. 

They were considerably alarmed by an expression 
that escaped Dionysius, and showed how strong an 
impression had already been made upon his mind by — 
the discourses he had heard upon the happiness of a 
king, who is regarded with tender affection by his 
people as their common father, and the wretched 
condition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and detest. 
Some days after Plato’s arrival was the time appointed 
for a solemn sacrifice, which was annually offered in 
the palace for the prince’s prosperity. The herald — 
having prayed to this effect, according to custom, — 
That it would please the gods to support the tyranny, 
and preserve the tyrant: Dionysius, who was not far 
from him, and to whom these terms began to grow - 
odious, called out to him aloud, “ Will you not give over 
cursing me?” Philistus and his party were infinitely 
alarmed at that expression, and judged from it, that 
time and habit must give Plato an invincible ascen- — 
dancy over Dionysius, if the intercourse of a few days 
could so entirely alter his disposition. They there- 
fore set themselves at work upon new and more effec- _ 
tual stratagems against him. 

They began by turning the retired life which Dio- 
nysius was induced to lead, and the studies in which 
he employed himself, into ridicule, as if it was in- 
tended to make a philosopher of him. But that was 
not all; they laboured in concert to render the zeal 
of Dion and Plato suspected, and even odious to him. 
They represented them as { “impertinent censors 
and imperious pedagogues,” who assumed an authority 


Siculus ille, creber, acutus, brevis pené pusillus Thucydides. 
Id. Epist. xiii. ad. Qu. frat. 1. ii. 

+ Tristes et superciliosos alienz vite censbres, pubticos peda 
gogos. SxEn. Epist. cxxiil. 
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nor rank. *Itis no wonder that a young prince like 
Dionysius, who, with the most. excellent disposition, 
and amidst the best: examples, would have found it 
difficult to have supported ‘himself, should at length 
give way to such artful insinuations in a court that 
had long been infected, where there was no emula- 
tion but: to excel in vice, ‘and where he was continu- 
ally besieged by a crowd of flatterers incessantly 
praising and admiring him in every thing. 

But the principal application of the. courtiers was 
to decry the character and conduct of Dion himself; 
no longer separately, nor in secret, but all together, 
and in public. They talked openly, and to whoever 
would give them the hearing, that it was visible that 
Dion made use of Plato’s eloquence, to fascinate and 
_ enchant Dionysius, with design to draw him into 

a voluntary resignation of the throne, that he might 
take possession of it for his nephews, the children of 
Aristomache, and establish them in the sovereignty. 
They publicly observed, that it was very mortifying 
to see that the Athenians, who had formerly invaded 
Sicily with great forces both by sea and land, which 
had all perished .there without being able to take Sy- 
racuse, should now, with a single sophist, attain their 
point, and subvert the tyranny of Dionysius, by per- 
suading him to dismiss the ten thousand strangers 
_ who composed his guard; to Jay aside his fleet of 
four hundred galleys, which he always kept in readi- 
ness for service; and to disband his ten thousand 
horse, and the greatest part of his foot; tor the 
sake of going to find in the academy (the place where 
Plato taught) a pretended Supreme Good whis.) could 
not be explained, and to make himself happy tn xma- 
gination by the study of geometry ; whilst he aban- 
doned to Dion and his nephews a real and substantial 
felicity, consisting in empire, riches, luxury, and 
pleasure. 


SECT. II.  Banishment of Dion. Plato quits the court 
soon after, and returns to Greece. Dion admired 
there by all the learned. Plato returns to Syracuse. 


Tue courtiers, intent upon taking advantage of 
every favourable moment, perpetually besieged the 
young prince; and covering their secret motives un- 
der the appearance of zeal for his service, and an 
affected moderation in regard to Dion, incessantly 
advised him to take proper measures for the security 
of his life and throne. Such repeated discourses at 
first raised in the mind of Dionysius violent suspi- 
cions of Dion, which presently increased into fierce 
resentment, and broke out into an open rupture. 
Letters were privately brought to Dionysius, written 
by Dion to the Carthaginian ambassadors, wherein 

~ ® Diod. 1. xvi. p. 416, 411. 

1 Plut. p. 964. * Plat. Ep. vil. 1! ’HpacOn rupavyicoy epwra. 

* Vix artibus honestis pador retinetur, nedum inter certamina 
vitiorum pudicitia, aut modestia, aut quidquam probi moris serva- 


retur. Scarcely can chastity be maintained by honest means 5 
mach less, among conflicting vices, can modesty, delicacy, or 
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he recommended to them, when they should treat of 


peice with Dionysius, not to open the conferences but (eee 


his presence ; because he would assist. them, mn makmng 

their treaty more firm and lasting. Dionysius read 
these letters to Philistus, and having concerted with 
him what measures to take," he amused and deceived 
Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led 

him alone to the sea-side below the citadel, where 

he showed him his letters, and accused him of having 

entered into a league against him with the Cartha- 

ginians. Dion would have justified himself, but he 

refused to hear him, and made him immediately go 

on board a brigantine, which had orders to carry him 

to the coast of Italy, and to leave him there. Dion 

immediately after set sail for Peloponnesus. : 

‘So harsh and unjust a treatment could not fail of 
making abundance of noise, and the whole city de- 
clared against it; especially as 1t was reported, though 
without fonadation: that Plato had been put to death. 

* Dionysius, who apprehended the consequences, took 
pains to appease the public discontent, and to stifle 
the complaints. He gave Dion’s relations two ves- 
sels to transport to him in Peloponnesus his riches and 
numerous family; for he had the equipage of a king. 

As soon as Dion was gone, Dionysius made Plato 
change his lodgings, and brought him into the cita- 
del ; in appearance to do him honour, but in reality 
to secure his person, and prevent him from going to 
join Dion. In bringing Plato nearer to him, he 
might also have in view the opportunity of hearing 
him more frequently and more commodiously. For, | 
charmed with the allurements of his conversation, 
and studying to please him in-every thing, and to 
merit his affection, he had conceived an esteem, or 
rather passion for him, which rose even to Jealousy, 
but a jealousy. of that violence that could suffer nei- 
ther companion nor rival. He wished to engross him 
entirely to himself, to reign solely in his thoughts 
and affections, and to be the only object of his love ~ 
and esteem. He seemed ready to give him al] his 
treasures and all his authority, provided he would but 
love him better than Dion, and not prefer the latter’s 
friendship to his. Plutarch has reason to call this 
passion a tyranmic affection.' Plato had much to suffer 
from it; for it had all the symptoms of the most ar- 
dent jealousy. t Sometimes it was all friendship, ca- 
resses, and fond respect, with an unbounded openness 
of heart, and an endless swell of tender sentiments: 
sometimes it was all reproaches, menaces, fierce pas- 
sion, and wild emotion; and soon after it sunk into 
repentance, excuses, tears, and humble entreaties of 
pardon and forgiveness. 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently 
for Plato, which obliged Dionysius to restore him 
his liberty and send him home. At his departure 
he would have overwhelmed him with presents, but 





any thing of refined manners, be preserved. Tacit. Annal. 1, 
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ato refused them, cont-nting inset with his pros 
isé ‘o'recall Dion the following ‘spring. He did: 
not } 2ep his word, and only sent him ‘his revenue, 
desiring Plato in his letters to excuse his breach of 
promise at the time prefixed, and to. impute it ‘only 
_ to the war. He assured him, as soon as peace should 
_ be concluded, that Dion should return; upon con- 
dition, however, that he should ‘continue quiet, and 
not intermeddle in affairs, nor endeavour to lessen 
him in the opinion of the Greeks. 
: Plato,on his return to Greece, went to see the 
_ games’ at Olympia, where he happened to lodge 
“amongst strangers'of distinction. He ate and passed 
whole days with them, living in a plain and simple 
manner, without ever mentioning Socrates or the 
academy, or making himself known in any thing, 
except that his name was Plato. The strangers were 
overjoyed at having met with so mild and amiable a 
_ companion ; but as he never talked but on common 
_ topics, they had not the least notion that he was the 
_ philosopher whose reputation was so universal. When 
_ the games were over, they went with him to Athens, 
where ‘he provided them with lodgings. They were 
_ scarce arrived there, when they desired him to carry 
_ them to see the famous philosopher of his name, who 
_ had been Socrates’s disciple. Plato told them, smi- 
BD itwe, that he was the man; upon which the strangers, 
surprised at having possessed so inestimable a trea- 
sure without knowing it, were much displeased with, 
_ and secretly reproached themselves, for not having 
_ discerned the great merit of the man, through the 
veil of simplicity and modesty which he had thrown 
_ over it, whilst they admired him the more on that 
account. 
_ ™The time Dion passed at Athens was not mis- 
pent. He employed it chiefly in the study of phi- 
2 tay. for which he had a great taste, and which 
was become his delight. *“He knew, however, 
_ which is not very easy, how to confine it within just 
_ bounds,” and never.gave himself up to it at the ex- 
pense of any duty. It was at the same ‘time that 
Plato made him contract a particular friendship with 
his nephew Speusippus, who, uniting the easy and 
_ insinuating manners of a cvurtier with the gravity of 
_ aphilosopher, knew how to associate mirth and in- 
- nocent pleasure with the most serious affairs, and by 
that character, very rarely found amongst men of 
_ learning, was the most proper of all men to soften 
_ what was too rough and austere in Dion’s temper. 
q Whilst Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato’s turn 
to give the public games, and to have tragedies per- 
_ formed at the feast of Bacchus, which was usually 
attended with great magnificence and expense, from 
~ an extraordinary emulation that had grown into fa- 
4 shion. Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, 
_ who sought every occasion of introducing him to the 
public, was well pleased to resign that honour to him, 
: in order that his magnificence might make him still 
. etter beloved and esteemed by the ee 
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‘Dion visited also the other cities of Greece, was 
present at all their feasts and assemblies, and con- 
versed with the most excellent wits and the most pro ° 
found statesmen. He was not distinguished in com 
pany by the haughtiness and pride too common in 
persons of his rank, but, on the contrary, by an un- 


affected, simple,’ and modest air; and still more, by ~ 


the elevation of his genius, the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the wisdom of his reflections. All the ci- 
ties paid him the highest Honours, and even the La- 
cedemonians declared him a citizen of Sparta, with- 
out regarding the resentment of Dionysius, though 
he actually was assisting them at that time with a 
powerful supply in their war against the Thebans. 
So many marks’of esteem and distinction alarmed the 
tyrant’s jealousy. He put a stop to the remittances 
of Dion’s revenues, and ordered them to be received 
by his own officers. 

» After Dionysius had put an end to’ the war in 
which he was engaged in Sicily, and of which history — 
relates no circumstance, he was afraid that his treat- 
ment of Plato would prejudice the philosophers 
against him, and make him pass for their enemy. For 
this reason he invited the’ most learned men of Italy 
to his court, where he held frequent assemblies, in 
which, out of a foolish ambition, he endeavoured to 
excel them all in eloguence and depth of knowledge; 
venting, without application, such of Plato’s dis- 


courses as he retained. Butas he had those discourses ~— 


only by rote, and his heart had never been rightly - 
affected with them, the source of his eloquence was 

soon exhausted. He then perceived what he had | 
lost by not having made a better use of that treasure _ 

of wisdom which he had once in his own possession, 
and under his own roof, and by not having heard, in 
all their extent, the admirable lectures of one of the 
greatest philosophers in the world. 

As in tyrants every thing is violent and impetuous, 
Dionysius was suddenly seized with an excessive de- 
sire to see Plato again, and used every means for 
that purpose. He prevailed upon Architas, and the 
other Pythagorean philosophers, to write to him, 
that he might return with all manner of security, and 
to be bound for the performance of all the promises 
which had been made to him. ‘They deputed Archi- 
demus to Plato, and Dionysius sent, at the same 

time, two galleys of three benches of rowers, with 
several of his friends on board, to entreat his com- 
pliance. He also wrote letters to him with his own 
hand, in which he frankly declared, that if he would 
not be persuaded to come to Sicily, Dion had no- 
thing to expect from him; but that if he came, there 
was nothing that he would not be inclined to do in 
his favour. 

Dion received several letters at the same time 
from his wife and sister, who pressed him to prevail 
upon Plato to make the voyage, and to satisfy the 
impatience of Dionysius, that he might have no new 

Whateves 
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repugnance Plato had to it, he could not resist the 
warm solicitations made to him, and determined to 
go to Sicily for the third time, at seventy years of 

age... te 
His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who 
flattered themselves that his wisdom would at length 
overthrow the tyranny ; and the joy of Dionysius was 
inexpressible. He appointed the apartment of the 
_ gardens for his lodging, the most honourable in the 
palace; and had so much confidence in him, ‘hat he 
suffered him to have access at all hours, without being 
searched—a favour not granted to any of his best 
friends. . 

After the first caresses were over, Plato was anxious 
to enter upon Dion’s affair, which he had much at 
heart, and which was the principal motive of his 
voyage. But Dionysius put it off at first; to which 
ensued complaints and murmurings, though not out- 
wardly expressed for some time. The tyrant took 
great care to conceal his sentiments, endeavouring, 
by all-manner of honours, and by all possible regard 
and complaisance, to abate his friendship for Dion. 
Plato dissembled on his side, and though extremely 
shocked at so notorious a breach of faith, he kept his 
opinion. to himself. 

- Whilst they were upon these terms, and believed 
that nobody penetrated their secret, Helicon of Cyzi- 
cum, one of Plato’s particular friends, foretold, that 
on a certain day there would be an eclipse of the 
sun; which happening, according to his prediction, 
exactly at the hour assigned, Dionysius was so much 
surprised and astonished at it, (a proof that he was 
no great philosopher,) that he made him a present of 
a talent.* Aristippus, jesting with the other ghilo- 
sophers upon that occasion, said, that he had also 
something very incredible and extraordinary to fore- 
tell. Upon being pressed to explain himself, “1 
prophesy,” said he, “that it will not be long before 
Dionysius and Plato, who seem to agree so well with 
each other, will be enemies.” 


Dionysius verified this prediction; for being weary, 


of the constraint he laid upon himself, he ordered all 
Dion’s lands and effects to be sold, and applied the 
money to his own use. At the same time he made 
Plato quit the apartments in the garden, and gave 
him another lodging without the castle, in the midst 
of his guards, who had long hated him, and would 
have been glad of an opportunity to kill him, because 
he had advised Dionysius to renounce the tyranny, 
to disband them, and to live without any other guard 
than the love of his people. Plato was sensible that 
he owed his life to the tyrant’s favour, who restrained 
the fury of his guard. 

Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philosopher, 
who was the principal person and supreme magistrate 
of Tarentum, had no sooner heard of Plato’s great 
danger, than he sent ambassadors with a galley of 
thirty oars to demand him from Dionysius, and to re- 
mind him, that he had come to Syracuse only upon 
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his promise, and upon that of all the Pythagorean 
philosophers, who had engaged for his safety; that 
therefore he could not retain him against his will, 
nor suffer any insult to be done to his person, without 
a manifest breach of faith, and absolutely forfeiting 
the opinion of all honest men. These just remon- 
strances awakened a remnant of shame in the tyrant, 
who at last permitted Plato to return to Greece. 

° Philosophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with 
him. To the conversations, as agreeable as useful, to 
that taste and passion for the arts and sciences, to the 
grave and judicious reflections of a profoundly wise 
politician, f “idle tattle, frivolous amusements, and a 
stupid indolence,” entirely averse to every thing seri- 
ous or reasonable, were seen to succeed. Gluttony, — 
drunkenness, and debauchery, resumed their former 
empire at the court, ard transformed it from the 
school of virtue, which it nad been under Plato, into 
the real stable of Circe. ; 


SECT. III. Dion sets out to deliver Syracuse. Sudden 
and fortunate success of his enterprise. Horrid-tn- 
gratitude of the Syracusans. Unparalleled goodness 
of Dion to them and his most cruel enemies. His 


death. 


P Wuen Plato had quitted Sicily, ¢ Dionysius threw 
off all reserve, and married his sister Arete, Dion’s 
wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. So unworthy 


a treatment was, in a manner, the signal of war. 


From that moment Dion resolved to attack the tyrant _ 
with open force, and to revenge himself for all the 
wrongs he had done him. Plato did all in his power 
to make him change his resolution; but finding his 
endeavours ineffectual, he foretold the misfortunes he 
was about to occasion, and declared that he must ex- 
pect neither assistance nor relief from him; that as 
he had been the guest and companion of Dionysius, 
had lodged in his palace, and joined in the same 
sacrifices with him, he should never forget the duties — 
of hospitality, and at the same time, not to be wanting — 
to kis friendship for Dion; that he would continue 
neuter, always ready to discharge the offices of a 
mediator between them, in order to reconcile them; 
though he should oppose their designs, when they 
tended to the destruction of each other. 

Whether through prudence or gratitude, or the con: 
viction that Dion could not justifiably undertake to 
dethrone Dionysius, this was Plato’s opinion. On the 
other hand, Speusippus, and all the rest of Dion’s 
friends, perpetually exhorted him to go and restore 
liberty to Sicily. which opened its arms to him, and 
was ready to re ‘eive him with the utmost joy. This 
was indeed the ‘isposition of Syracuse, which Speu- 
sippus, during his residence there with Plato, had. 
sufficiently experienced. This was the universal cry ;_ 
whilst they importuned and conjured Dion to come 
thither, desiring him not to be in pain for the want 
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nerchant vessel he met with, and lend his person 
- and name to the Syracusans against Dionysius. 
_ Dion did not hesitate any longer to take that reso- 
lution which in one respect cost him not a little. 
_ From the time-that Dionysius had obliged him to quit 
Syracuse and Sicily, he had led in his banishment 
_ the most agreeable life it was possible to imagine, for 
a person who, like him, had contracted a taste for the 
_ delights of study. He enjoyed in peace the conver- 
sation of the philosophers, and was present at their 
_ disputations; shining in a manner entirely peculiar 
to~himself, by the greatness of his genius and the 
solidity of his judgment; going to all the cities of 
learned Greece, to see and converse with those most 
eminent for their knowledge and capacity, and to 
correspond with the ablest politicians; leaving every 
where the marks of his liberality and magnificence, 
equally beloved and respected by all that knew him; 
_ and receiving, wherever he came, the highest ho- 
- nours, which were rendered more to his merit than 
his birth. It was from so happy a life that he with- 
_ drew himself to go to the relief of his country, which 
_ implored his protection, and to deliver it from the 
yoke of a tyranny under which it had long groaned. 
No enterprise perhaps was ever formed with so 
-much boldness, or conducted with so much prudence. 
Dion began to raise foreign troops privately, by pro- 
_ per agents, for the better concealment of his design. 
A great number of considerable persons, and who 
were at the head of affairs, joined with him. But 
what is very surprising, of all those whom the tyrant 
had banished, and who were not less than a thousand, 
~ only twenty-five accompanied him in this expedition ; 
_ so much had fear got possession of them. The isle 
of Zacynthus was the place of rendezvous, where the 
troops assembled to the number of almost eight hun- 
dred; but all of them of courage tried on great occa- 
sions, excellently disciplined and robust, of an au- 
_ dacity and experience rarely to be found amongst the 
“most brave and warlike; and, in fine, highly capable 
_ of animating the troops which Dion was in hopes of 
- finding in Sicily, and of setting them the example of 
_ fighting with all the valour so noble an enterprise 
required. 
_ _. But when they were to set forward, and it was 
known that this armament was intended against 
_ Sicily and Dionysius, for till then it had not been 
declared, they were all in consternation, and repented 
- having engaged in an enterprise which they could 
not avoid considering as the effect of extreme rashness 
~ and folly, that, in the last despair, was for putting 
every thing to hazard. Dion had occasion at this 
time for all his resolution and eloquence to reanimate 
the troops and remove their fears. But after he had 
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spoken to them, and with an assured, thongh modest 
tone, had made them understand, that he did not lead 


them in this expedition as soldiers, but as officers, to - 


put them at the head of the Syracusans and all the 


people of Sicily, who had long been prepared for a 
revolt, their dread and sadness were changed into — 


shouts of joy, and they desired nothing so much as 
to proceed on their voyage. 

Dion, having prepared a magnificent sacrifice to be 
offered to Apollo, put himSelf at the head of his troops 


\ 


completely armed, and in that equipage marched iv. — 


procession to the temple. He afterwards gave a 
great feast to the whole company, at the end of which, 


after the libations and solemn prayers had been made, ~ 


there happened a sudden eclipse of the moon. Dion, 
who was well versed in the causes of such appear- 


ances, re-assured his soldiers, who were at first in | 


some terror upon that account. The next day they 
embarked on board two trading vessels, which were 
followed by a third not so large, and by two barks of 
thirty oars. 


4 Who could have imagined, says an historian, that % 


a man with two merchant vessels should ever dare to 
attack a prince who had four * hundred ships of war, 
a hundred thousand foot, and ten thousand horse, 


with magazines of arms.and corn in proportion, and — 


treasures sufficient to pay and maintain them; who, 


besides all this, was in possession of one of the great- __ 


est and strongest cities then in the world, with ports, 


and arsenals, and impregnable citadels, with the ad- 
ditional strength and support of a great number of | 


potent allies? The event will show, whether force 


and power are adamantine chains for retaining a state __ 


in subjection, as the elder Dionysius flattered himself, — 


or whether the goodness, humanity, and justice of 
princes, and the love of subjects, are not infinitely 
stronger and more indissoluble ties. 


"Dion having put to sea with his small body of <3 


troops, was twelve days under sail with little wind, 
and on the thirteenth arrived at Pachynus, a cape of 
Sicily, about twelve or fifteen leagues from Syracuse. 


When they came to that place, the pilot gave notice | i 


that they must land directly, as there was reason to 


fear a hurricane, and therefore it would not be proper | 


to put to sea. But Dion, who was apprehensive of 
making his descent so near the enemy, and chose to 
land further off, doubled the cape of Pachynus. He 


had no sooner passed it, than a furious storm arose, | 


attended with rain, thunder, and lightning, which 
drove his ships to the eastern coast of Africa, where 
they were in great danger of being dashed to pieces 
against the rocks. Happily for them, a south wind 
rising suddenly, contrary to expectation, they unfurled 
all their sails, and after having made vows. to the 


gods, stood out to sea for Sicily. They ran in this” 


great contributions from the cities dependent upon them both in 
Sicily and Italy: butut is still no easy matter to conceive how all 
this could be sufficient for the enormous expenses of Dionysius the 
Elder, in fitting out great fleets, raising and maintaining numerous 
armies, and erecting magnificent buildings. It were. to be wished, 
that historians had given us some better lights upon this head. 
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manner four days, and on the fifth entered the port 
of Minoa, a small town of Sicily under the Cartha- 
ginians, whose commander, Synalus, was Dion’s par- 
ticular friend and guest. ‘They were perfectly well 
received, and would have staid there some time to 
refresh themselves, after the rude fatigues they had 
suffered during the storm, if they had not been in- 
formed that Dionysius was absent, having embarked 


_ some days before for the coast of Italy, attended by 


fourscore vessels. ‘The soldiers demanded earnestly 
to be led on against the enemy; and Dion, having 


desired Synalus to send his baggage after him at a 
_ proper time, marched directly to Syracuse. 


His troops increased considerably upon his route, 


by the great number of those who came to join him 


from all parts. The news of his arrival being soon 
known at Syracuse, ‘Timocrates, who had married 


_— Dion’s wife, the sister of Dionysius, and to whom he 


had left the command of the city in his absence, des- 


patched a courier to him into Italy, with advice of 


Dion’s progress. But the courier, when almost at his 
prog 3 


_journey’s end, was so fatigued from having run the 


best part of the night, that he found himself under 
the necessity of stopping to take a little sleep. In 
the mean time, a wolf, attracted by the smell of a 
piece of meat which he had in his wallet, came to 
the place, and ran away with both the flesh and the 
bag, in which he had also put his despatches. Diony- 
sius was by this means prevented for some time from 
knowing that Dion had arrived, and then received 
the news from other hands. 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs 
about half a leagué from the city, he ordered his 


troops to halt, and offered a sacrifice upon the river 


side, addressing his prayers to the rising sun. All 


who were present, seeing him with a wreath of 


flowers upon his head, which he wore on account of 


- the sacrifice, crowned themselves also in the same 


manner, as animated with one and the same spirit. 


He had been joined on his march by at least five 


thousand men, and advanced with them towards the 
‘The most considerable of the inhabitants came 
out in white habits to receive him at the gates. At 
the same time the people fell upon the tyrant’s 
friends, and upon the spies and informers, “¢ a RACE OF 
ACCURSED WRETCHES, AND * THE ENEMIES OF THE GODS,” 
says Plutarch, who made it the daily business of their 


~ lives to disperse themselves into all parts, to mingle 


with the citizens, to pry into all their affairs, and to 
report to the tyrant whatever they said or’thought, 
and often what they neither said nor thought. These 
were the first victims to the fury of the people, and 
were knocked on the head with clubs immediately. 
Timocrates, not able to throw himself into the cita- 
del, mounted on horseback, and escaped from the 
city. 

At {hat instant Dion appeared within sight of the 
walls. He marched at the head of his troops mag- 
nificently armed, with his brother Megacles on one 
side, and Callippus the Athenian on the other, both 
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crowned with chaplets of flowers. After him came = 


a hundred of the foreign soldiers, very fine troops — 
The rest fol — 


whom he had chosen for his guard. 
lowed in order of battle, with their officers at thei) 
head. ‘The Syracusans beheld them with inexpres 
sible satisfaction, and received them as a sacred pro 


7 


cession, whom the gods themselves regarded with 


pleasure, and who restored them their liberty with 
the democracy, forty-eight years after they had been 
banished from their city. . 


After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the — 


trumpets to sound, to appease the noise and tumult ; 
and silence being made, a herald proclaimed, that 
“Dion and Megacles were come to abolish the ty- 
ranny, and to free the Syracusans and al] the people 
of Sicily, from the yoke of a tyrant.” And being de- 
sirous to harangue the people in person, he went to 
the upper part of the city, through the quarter called 
Achradina. Wherever he passed, the Syracusans 
had set out, on both sides of the streets, tables and 


bowls, and had prepared victims; and as he came — 


before their houses, they threw all sorts of flowers - 


upon him, addressing. vows and prayers to him as to 
a god. Such was the origin of idolatry, which paid 


divine honours to those who had done the people any 7 


great and signal services. And can there be any 
service, any gift, so valuable as that of liberty? Not 


far from the citadel, and below the place called Pen- 


tapyle, stood a sun-dial, upon a high pedestal erected 
by Dionysius. 
a speech to the people, who had crowded around, 
exhorted them to employ their utmost efforts for the 
recovery and preservation of their liberty. The 
Syracusans, transported with what he said, and 
anxious to express their gratitude and affection, 
elected him and his brother captains-general with 
supreme authority; and by their consent, and at their 
entreaty, joined with them twenty of the most con- 


Dion placed himself upon it, and in — 


siderable citizens, half of whom'were of the number _ 


of those who, having been banished by Dionysius, 
had returned with Dion. ae 

Having afterwards taken the castle of Epipole, he 
set the citizens who were prisoners in it at liberty, 


and fortified it with strong works. Dionysius ar-. 


rived from Italy seven days after, and entered the 
citadel by sea. The same day a great number of. 


carriages brought Dion the arms which he had left — 


with Synalus. 


amongst the citizens who were unprovided. All the 


rest armed and equipped themselves as well as they 


could, expressing the greatest ardour and zeal. 
Dionysius began by sending ambassadors to Dion 
and the Syracusans with proposals, which seemed 
very advantageous. ‘The answer was, that, by way 
of preliminary, he must abdicate the tyranny; to 
which Dionysius did not seem averse. From thence 


These he immediately distributed | 





-he came to interviews and conferences; which were _ 
only feints to gain time, and abate the ardour of the 
Syracusans by the hope of an accommodation. Ac-— 
cordingly, having made the deputies, who were sen 
| to treat with. him, prisoners, he suddenly attacked, 



























eat art of his troops, the all with which 
yracusans had surrounded the citadel, and made 
breaches in it. So warm and unexpected an 
ult put Dion’s soldiers into great confusion, and 
immediately fled. Dion endeavoured in vain to 
op them; and believing example more efficacious 
than words, he threw himself fiercely into the midst 
the enemy, where he stood their charge with in- 
trepid courage, and killed great numbers of them. 
He received a wound in the hand from a spear: his 
armour was scarce proof against the great number of 
darts thrown at him; and his shield being pierced 
through i in many places with spears and javelins, he 
was at length beaten down. His soldiers immedi- 
ately brought liim off from the enemy., He left Ti- 
~monides to command them, and getting on horseback, 
‘ode through the whole city, stopped the flight of the 
| Syracusans, and taking the foreign soldiers, ‘whom he 
had left to guard the quarter called Achradina, he Jed 
them on fresh against Dionysius’s troops, who were 
already fatigued, and entirely discouraged by so vi- 
. pee and “unexpected a resistance. It was now no 
longer a battle, but a pursuit. A great number of 
__ the tyrant’s troops were killed on the spot, and the 
rest escaped with difficulty into the citadel. This 
victory was brilliant and glorious. The Syracusans, 
reward the valour of the foreign troops, gave each 
_ of them a considerable sum of money ; and ‘those sol- 
diers, to honour Dion, presented him with a crown 
of gold. 

Soon after came heralds from Dionysius, with se- 
_veral letters for Dion, from the women of his family, 
and with one from Dionysius himself. Dion ordered 
_ them all to be read in a full assembly. That of Dio- 
nysius was couched in the form of a request and jus- 


 rible menaces against the persons who were dearest 
to Dion—his sister, wife, and son. It was written 
_ with an art and address exceedingly well calculated 
to render Dion suspected. Dionysius put him in 
mind of the ardour and zeal he had formerly ex- 
~ pressed for the support of the tyranny. He exhorted 
— him in language, though covert and somewhat ob- 
"scure, yet sufficiently plain to be understood, not to 
abolish it entirely, but to preserve it for himself; not 
to give the people their liberty, who at heart had no 
_ attachment to him; nor to abandon his own safety, 
and that of his friends and relations, to the capricious 
humour of a violent and inconstant multitude. 
* The reading of this letter had the effect which 
Dionysius had wpepposed from it. The Syracusans, 
without regard to Dion’s goodness to them, and the 
peucss of his soul in forgetting his dearest inter- 
















et took umbrage at his too great authority, and 
nceived injurious suspicions of him. The arrival 
Heraclides confirmed them in their sentiments, 
determined them to act accordingly. He was 
f the banished persons, a good soldier, and well 
mover oe ESTOS ftom A alann beet m con- 
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tification, intermixed, however, with the most ter- 





siderable commands under the tyrant; very bold and — 


ambitious, and a secret enemy of Dion’s, between 
whom and himself there had been some difference in 
Peloponnesus. 


not to join Dion, but with the resolution of marching 
with his own forces against the tyrant, whom he found 
reduced to shut himself up in the citadel. 
endeavour was to ingratiate himself with the people, 


for which his open and insinuating behaviour made - 
whilst Dion’s austere gravity was offen- — 


him very fit; 
sive to the multitude ; especially as they were be- 
come more haughty and untractable from the last 
victory, and * expected to-be treated like a popular 
state, even before they could call themselves a free 


831 


He came to Syracuse with seven gal- 
leys of three benches of oars, and three other vessels, 


His first 


people ; ; that is to say, in the full sense of the Greek | as 


terms, they wished to be used with complaisance, 


flattery, regard, and a deference to all their Canty f 


cious humours. 


What gratitude could rs expected froma people 
that consulted only their passions and blind preju- 
The Syracusans, of their own accord, formed 
an assembly immediately, and chose Heraclides ad- — 
Dion came unexpectedly tnither, and com-. 
plained highly of such a proceeding; that the charge 
conferred upon Heraclides was an abridgment of his — 


dices? 


miral. 


office ; and that he was no longer generalissimo, if 
another commanded at sea. These remonstrances 


obliged the Syracusans, against their will, to deprive 
Heraclides of the office they had so lately conferred 


upon him. When the assembly broke up, Dion sent 
for him, and after some gentle reprimands for his. 
strange conduct towards him in so delicate a con- 


juncture, wherein the least division amongst them 
might ruin every thing, he summoned a new assembly _ 


himself, and, in the presence of the whole people 
appointed Heraclides admiral, and gave him a guard, 
as he had himself. 


He thought by dint of kind offices to get the bet- 


ter of his rival’s ill will. Heraclides, in his expres- 
sions and outward behaviour, made his court to Dion, 


confessed his obligations to him, promised eternal _ 


gratitude, was mean and submissive in his presence, 
and obeyed his orders with a promptitude and punc- 


tuality which seemed to imply an entire devotion to — 


his service, and a desire of occasions to do him plea- 
sure. But secretly, by his intrigues and cabals, he 
influenced the people against him, and opposed his 
designs in every thing. 
that Dionysius should quit the citadel by treaty, he 
was accused of favouring, and intending to save him: 
if, to satisfy them, he continued the siege, without 
hearkening to any propgsals of accommodation, they 


did not fail to reproach him with the desire of pro-. 


tracting the war, for the sake of continuing in com- 


mand, and of keeping the citizens in awe and re. 


spect. 

Philistus, who came from Apulia to the tyrant’s 
relief with several galleys, having been defeated and 
put to death, Dionysius sent to offer Dion the citadel 
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_verty was the principle of servitude. 
- opposing this motion, Heraclides persuaded the peo- 
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with the arms and troops in it, and: money to pay | 


them for five months, if he might be permitted by a 
treaty to retire into Italy for the rest of his life, and 
be allowed the revenue of certain lands, which he 
mentioned, in the neighbourhood of Syracuse. The 
Syracusans, who were in hopes of taking Dionysius 


alive, rejected these proposals; and Dionysius, de- 


spairing of reconciling them to his terms, left the 
citadel in the hands of his eldest son Apollocrates, * 
and taking the advantage of a favourable wind, em- 
barked for Italy with his treasures and effects of great- 


est value, and such of his friends as were dearest to him. 


Heraclides, who commanded the galleys, was very 
much blamed for having suffered him to escape by 
his negligence. ‘To regain the people’s favour, he 


_ proposed a new distribution of Jands, insinuating, 


that the foundation of liberty was equality, as po- 
Upon Dion’s 


ple to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, who 
amounted to three thousand men, to enact a new 
division of Jand, to appoint new generals, and de- 
liver themselves at once from Dion’s insupportable 
severity. The Syracusans agreed, and nominated 
twenty-five new officers, Heraclides being one of the 
number. . 

At the same time they sent privately to solicit the 
foreign soldiers to abandon Dion, and to join with 
them, promising to give them a share in the govern- 
ment as native citizens. ‘Those generous troops re- 


_ ceived the offer with disdain ; and then placing Dion 


in the centre of them, with a fidelity and affection of 
which there are few examples, they made their bodies 
and their arms a rampart for him, and carried him 
out of the city without doing the least violence to any 
body, but warmly reproaching all they met with their 
ingratitude and perfidy. ‘The Syracusans, who con- 
temned their small number, and attributed their mode- 
ration to fear and want of courage, began to attack 


them, not doubting but they should defeat and put 


them all to the sword before they got out of the 
city. 

Dion, reduced to the melancholy necessity of 
either fighting against his fellow-citizens, or perishing 
with his troops, held out his hands to the Syracusans, 
imploring them, in the most tender and affectionate 


~manner, to desist, and pointing to the citadel full of 


enemies, who saw all that passed with the utmost joy. 
But finding them deaf and insensible to all his remon- 
strances, he commanded his soldiers to march in close 
order without attacking; which they obeyed, con- 


_ tenting themselves with making a great noise with 


their arms, and raising loud cries, as if they were go- 
ing to fall upon the Syracusans. The latter were so 
dismayed with those appearances, that they all ran 
away in every street without being pursued. Dion 
hastened the march of his troops towards the country 
of the Leontines. 

The officers of the Syracusans, laughed at and 
ridiculed by the women of the city, were desirous 
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to retrieve their honour; and made their troops take 


arms, and return to the pursuit of Dion. They came 


up with him at the pass of a river, and made their — 
But when they saw that — 
Dion was resolved in earnest to repel their insults, — 


horse advance to skirmish. 


and had made his troops face-about with great indig- 
nation, they were again seized with terror, and taking 
to their heels in a more shameful manner than be- 
fore, made all the haste they could to regain the 
city. 

The Leontines received Dion with great marks 
of honour and esteem. They also made presents to 
his soldiers, and declared them free citizens. Some 


days after which they sent ambassadors to the Syra-_ 


cusans, to demand justice for the ill treatment of those 






troops ; and they, on their side, sent deputies to com- | 


plain of Dion. 
siderate joy and insolent prosperity, which entirely 
banished reflection and judgment. 


Every thing conspired to swell and inflame their | 
The citadel was so much reduced by famine, 


ride. 
that the soldiers of Dionysius, after having suffered 
very much, resolved at last to surrender it. They 
sent in the night to make that proposal, and were to 
give it up the next morning. But at day-break, 
whilst they were preparing to execute the treaty, 


Nypsius, an able and valiant general, whom Dionysius — 


had sent from Italy with corn and money to the be- 


sieged, appeared with his galleys, and anchored near — 
Plenty succeeding on a sudden to famine, — 


Arethusa. 
Nypsius landed his troops, and summoned an assembly, 


wherein he made a speech to the soldiers suitable to. 
the present conjuncture, which determined them to — 


hazard all dangers. The citadel, that was upon the 


point of surrendering, was relieved in this manner, 
7 


contrary to all expectation. 

The Syracusans at the same time hastened on 
board their galleys, and attacked the enefny’s fleet. 
They sunk some of their ships, took others, and pur- 
sucd the rest to the shore. But this very victory was 
the occasion of their ruin. 
discretion, without either leader or authority to com- 
mand or counsel them, the officers, as well as soldiers, 
gave themselves up to rejoicing, feasting, drinking, 
debauchery, and every kind of loose excess. Nypsius 
knew well how to take advantage of this general 
infatuation. 
citadel, and having made himself master of it, he de- 


Syracuse was intoxicated with incon- — 


Abandoned to their own — 


He attacked the wall that enclosed the - 


molished it in several places, and permitted his. 


soldiers to enter and plunder the city. All things 
were in the utmost confusion. Here, the citizens, 
half asleep, had their throats cut; there, houses werc 
plundered, whilst the women and children were driven 
off into the citadel, without regard to their tears, cries 
and lamentations. 


There was but one man who could remedy this’ 
misfortune, and preserve the city. This was in every 


body’s thoughts, but no one had courage enough to 
propose it; so much ashamed were they of the 


ungenerous manner in which they had driven him 
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_As the ones increased every moment, ate 
a y approached the quarter Achradina, in the 
ght of their extremity and despair, a voice was 
heard from the cavalry and allies, which said, “ That 
it was absolutely necessary to recall Dion and the 
Peloponnesian troops from the country of the Leon- 


As soon as any body had courage enough to 
utter these words, they were the general cry of the 
_ Syracusans, who, with tears of joy and grief, offered up 
_ prayers to the gods, that they would bring him back 
 tothem. The hope alone of seeing him again, gave 
__ them new courage, and enabled them to make head 
: against the enemy. ‘The deputies set out immedi- 
. ately with full speed, and arrived at the city of Le- 
ontium late in the evening. 
, As soon as they alighted, they threw themselves 
at Dion’s feet, bathed in their tears, and related the 
_ deplorable extremity to which the Syracusans were 
_ reduced. Some of the Leontines, and several of the 
a Be obonnesian soldiers, who had seen them arrive, 
were already got round Dion, and rightly conceived, 
ea their earnestness and humiliating posture, that 
something very extraordinary had happened. Dion 
_ had no sooner heard what they had to say, than he 
_ carried them with him to the assembly, which formed 
itself immediately ; for the people ran thither with 
very great eagerness. ‘The two principal depu- 
_ ties explained in a few words the greatness of their 
distress, and implored the foreign troops “ to hasten 





_~ to the relief of the Syracusans, and to forget the ill: 


_ treatment they had received; and the rather, because 
that unfortunate people had already paid a more severe 
penalty for it than the most injured amongst them 
would desire to impose.” 

_ The deputies having finished thcir discourse, the 
_ whole theatre, where the assembly was held, con- 
tinued in mournful silence. ‘Dion rose: but as soon 
as he began to speak, a flood of tears suppressed 

his utterance. The foreign soldiers called out to 

him to take courage, and expressed a generous com- 
4 passion for his grief. At length, having recovered 

himself a little, he spoke to them in these terms: 
_ “Men of Peloponnesus, and you our allies, | have 
assembled you here, that you might deliberate upon 

what regards yourselves ; as for my part I must 
_ not deliberate when Syracuse is in danger. If I 
cannot preserve it, I go to. perish with it, and to 
_ bury myself in its ruins. But for you, if you are 
resolved to assist us. once more—us, who are the 
most imprudent and most unfortunate of mankind, 
~ come and relieve the city of Syracuse, from ence: 
forth the work of your hands. But if the just sub- 
jects of complaint which you have against the Syra- 
- cusans determine you to abandon ‘them in their 
present condition, and to suffer them to perish, may 
you rece:ve from the immortal gods the reward 
_ you merit for the affection and fidelity which you 
have hitherto expressed for me! For the rest, I have 
nly to desire that you will keep Dion in your 
membrance, who did not abandon you when un- 
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Gorthily treated by his countrymen, and who did 
not-abandon’ his counter when fallen into mis- 
fortunes.” 

He had no sooner ceased speaking than the 


foreign soldiers rose up with loud cries, and en- — 


treated him to lead them on that moment to the 
relief of Syracuse. 
joy, saluted and embraced them, praying the gods 
to bestow upon Dion and them all kind of hap- 
piness and _ prosperity. 
peased, Dion ordered them to prepare for the march, 


and as soon as they had supped, to return with — 


their arms to the same place, being determined to 


set out the same night, and fly to the relief of his, 


country. 
In the mean time at Syracuse, the officers of 


Dionysius, after having done all the mischief they 


could to the city, retired at night into the 


The deputies, transported with 


When the tumult was ap- 
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citadel with the loss of some of their soldiers. — k. 


This short respite gave the seditious orators new 
that the enemy — 
would Jie still, after what they had done, they ex- 
horted the Syracusans to think no further of Dion,” 


courage. Flattering themselves 


nor to receive him if he came to their relief with 
his foreign troops, nor to yield to them in cou- 
rage, but to defend their city and liberty with their 
own arms and valour. New deputies were instantly 


dispatched from the general officers to Dion, to ~ 


prevent his coming, and from the principal citizens 
and his friends to desire him to hasten his march; 


which difference of sentiments and contrariety of 


advices occasioned his advancing slowly, and by short 
marches. 


When the night was far spent, Dion’s enemies — 


seized the gates of the city, to prevent his entrance. 
At the same instant Nypsius, well apprized of all 
that passed, in Syracuse, made a sally from the cita- 
del with a greater body of troops, and more resolute 
than before. They entirely demolished ‘the wall 


that enclosed them, and entered the city, which © 
Nothing but slaughter and blood — 
Nor did they stop forthe — 


they plundered. 
was seen every where. 
pillage, but seemed to have no other view than to 
ruin and destroy all before them. One would have 
thought, that the son of Dionysius, whom his father 
had left in the citadel, 


ruins of the city. To prevent Dion’s relief of it, they 
had recourse to fire, the swiftest instrument ue de- 
struction ; burning, with torches and lighted straw, all 


places within their power, and darting combustibles — | 


against the rest. ‘The Syracusans, who fled to avoid 


being reduced to despair, — 
and prompted by envenomed hatred for the Syra- 
cusans, was | ‘determined to bury the tyranny in the 


the flames, were butchered in the streets ; and those : 


who, to shun the murderous sword, retired into the © 


houses, were driven out of them again by the en- 


croaching fire; for there were abundance of houses 


burning, and many that fell upon the people in the 
streets. 


These very flames opened the city for Dion, by 


obliging the citizens to agree in not keeping the 
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gates shut against him. Couriers after couriers were 
despatched to hasten his march. 


Heraclides him- 
self, his most declared and mortal enemy, deputed 
his brother, and afterwards his uncle Theodotus, to 
conjure him to advance with the utmost speed to 
their assistance, there being no one who was able to 
make head against the enemy, he himself being 
wounded, and the city almost entirely ruined and re- 
duced to ashes. 

Dion received this news when he was about sixty 
stadia * from the gates. His soldiers upon that oc- 
casion marched with the utmost diligence, and with 


so good a will, that it was not long before he arrived 


at the walls of the city. He entered by the quarter 
called Hecatompedon. He there detached his light- 
armed troops against the enemy, to reanimate the 
Syracusans by the sight of them. He then drew up 
his heavy-armed infantry, and the citizens, who came 
running to join him on all sides. He divided them 


into small parties, of greater depth than front, and 


put d’fferent officers at the head of them, that they 
might be capable of attacking in séveral places at 
once, and appear stronger and more formidable to 
the enemy. 

After having made these dispositions, and offered 
up his prayers to the gods, he marched across the 
city against the enemy. In every street, as he passed, 
he was welcomed with acclamations, cries of joy, and 
‘songs of victory, mingled with the prayers and bles- 
sings of all the Syracusans, who called Dion. their 


__preserver and their god, and his soldiers their bro- 


thers and fellow citizens. At that instant, there was 
not a single man in the city so fond of life, as not to 
be much more in pain for Dion’s safety than his own ; 
and not to fear much more for him than for all the 
rest together, seeing him march foremost to so great 
a danger, over blood, fire, and dead bodies, with 
which the streets and squares were universally co- 


_-vered. 


_ On the other hand, the view of the enemy was no 
less terrible; for they were animated by rage and de- 


_ 3pair, and were posted in line of battle behind the 


ruins of the wall they had thrown down, which made 
the approach very difficult and dangerous. They 
were under the necessity of defending the citadel, 
which was their safety and retreat, and durst not re- 
move from it, lest their communication should be cut 
off. But what was most capable of disordering and 


‘discouraging Dion’s soldiers, and made their march 


very painful and difficult, was the fire. For, wherever 
they turned themselves, they marched by the light 
of the houses in flames, and were obliged to go over 
ruins in the midst of fires; exposing themselves to 
being crushed in pieces by the fall of walls, beams, 
and roofs of houses, which tottered half consumed by 
the flames, and under the necessity of keeping their 
ranks, whilst they opened their way through frightful 
clouds of smoke mingled with dust. 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very 


small number on each side were capable of coming 
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to blows, from the want of 1oom, and the uneven. 
ness of the ground. But at length Dion’s soldiers, 
encouraged and supported by the cries and ardour.o. 
the Syracusans, charged the enemy with such redo1- 

bled vigour, that the troops of Nypsus gave way. 
The greatest part of them escaped into the citadel, | 
which was very near; and those who-remained with-— 
out, being broken, were cut to pieces in the pursuit — 
by the foreign troops. 4 : aE 

The time would not admit of their making imme- 
diate rejoicings for their victory, in the manner so 
great an exploit deserved; the Syracusans being 
obliged to employ themselves in rescuing their houses, — 
and to pass the whole night in extinguishing the fire ; 
which, however, they did not effect without great 
difficulty. 

At the return of day, none of the seditious orators 
durst stay in the city, but all fled self-condemned, to. 
avoid the punishment due to their crimes. Only 
Heraclides and Theodotus came to Dion, and put 
themselves into his hands, confessing their injurious 
treatment of him, and conjuring him not to imitate © 
their ill conduct; that it became Dion, superior as 
he was in all other respects to the rest of mankind, to 
show himself equally so in greatness of soul, by sub-— 
duing his resentment and revenge, and forgiving the 
ungrateful, who owned themselves unworthy of his 
pardon. . 

Heraclides and Theodotus having made these sup-_ 
plications, Dion’s friends advised him not to spare 
men of their vile and malignant disposition; but to 
abandon Heraclides to the soldiers, and in so doing, 
exterminate from the state that spirit of sedition and 
intrigue—a distemper that has really something of © 
madness in it, and is no less to be feared from its per-_ 
nicious consequences than tyranny itself. But Dion, 
to appease them, said, “ That other captains gene- 
rally made the means of conquering their enemies 
their sole study; that, for his part, he had passed — 
much time in the Academy, in learning to subdue an- — 
ger, envy, and all the jarring passions of the mind; 
that the sign of having conquered them, is not kind- 
ness and affability to friends and persons of merit. 
but humanity to those who have injured us, and a_ 
constant readiness to forgive them: that he did not 
desire so much to appear superior to Heraclides in 
power and ability, as in wisdom and justice; for in 
that, true and essential superiority consists: that if 
Heraclides be wicked, invidious, and perfidious, must — 
Dion contaminate and dishonour himself by base re- 
sentment ? It is true, according to human laws, there 
seems to be less injustice inrevenging an injury than 
committing it: but if we consult nature, we shall find 
both the one and the other to have their rise in the 
same weakness of mind. Besides, there is no dispo- 
sition so obdurate and savage, but may be vanquished © 
by the force of kind usage and obligations.” Dion. 
influenced by these maxims, pardoned Heraclides. 

He engaged, next, in enclosing the citadel with a 
new work, and he ordered each of the Syracusans to” 
go and cut a large stake. In the uight, he set hie 



























to Tae whilst the Syracusans ‘aol their rest. 
yunded the citadel in this manner with a 


ne morning, the greatness of the work, and the sud- 
enness of. the execution, were matter of admiration 
every one, as well the enemy as the citizens. 
Having finished this palisade, he buried the dead ; 
ind dismissing the prisoners taken from the enemy, 
he summoned an assembly. Heraclides proposed in 
- it, that Dion should be elected generalissimo, with 
E supreme authority by sea and land. All the people 
-of worth, and the most considerable of the citizens 
___were pleased with the proposal, and desired that it 
: might have the sanction of the assembly. 
- mariners and artisans, who were sorry that Hera- 
__ clides should lose the office of admiral, and convinced 
that, however little estimable he might be in all other 
‘respects, -he would at least be more for the people 
han Dion, opposed it with all their power. Dion, 
‘0 avoid exasperating them, did not insist upon that 
“point, and reinstated Heraclides in his command in 
hief at sea. But his opposing the distribution of 
Aots and houses, which they were anxious should 
ake place, and his cancelling and annulling whatever 
had been decreed upon that head, embroiled him 
with them irretrievably. 
Heraclides, taking advantage of .a disposition so 
favourable to his views, did not fail to revive his ca- 
-bals and intrigues against Dion, as appeared openly, 
- by an attempt of his: to make himself master of Syra- 
_ _cuse, and to shut the gates upon his rival. But it 
"proved unsuccessful. A Spartan, who had been sent 
_ to theaid of Syracuse, negociated a new accommoda- 
Soh between Heraclides md Dion, under the strict- 
ES est oaths, and the strongest assurances of obedience 
on theside of the former—weak ties to a man void of 
. faith and probity. 
_ The Syracusans having dismissed their sea forces, 
"who were become unnecessary. applied solely to the 
siege of the citadel, and rebuilt the wall which had 
a been thrown down: ‘As no relief came to the be- 
 sieged, and bread began to fall short with them, the 
soldiers grew mutinous, and would no longer ob- 
2 _ observe any discipline. The son of Dionysius, find- 
~ ing himself without hope or resource, entered into a 
4 capitulation with Dion, by which he surrendered to 
him the citadel, with all the arms and other warlike 
stores. He carried his mother and sisters away with 
_ him, filled five galleys with his followers and effects, 
and went to his father; for Dion gave him entire li- 
berty to withdraw unmolested. It is easy to conceive 
the joy of the city upon his departure. Women, chil- 
ren, old people, all hurried to the port, to gratify 
their eyes with so agreeable a spectacle, and to so- 
lemnize the joyful day on which, after so many years’ 
vitude, the sun arose for the first time upon the 
cty of Syracuse. 
















arch to enter the citadel, the princesses, who 
. did not stay till he arrived, but iharne out 
at the gates. 
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palisade, before it was perceived; so that in. 


ehusband 2?” 
But the 











-Apvullocrates having set sail, and Dion beginning — 


of Dion; after whom came Arete, his wife, with her — 


eyes fied upon the ground, and full of tears. Dion 
embraced his sister first, and afterwards his son. 
Aristomache then presenting Arete to him, spoke 
thus: “ The tears you see her shed, at the time that 


your presence restores us life and joy, the shame ex- 
pressed in her looks, her silence itself, and her con- — 

fusion, sufficiently denote the grief with which she is 
penetrated, at the sight of a husband to whom ano- ~ 


ther has been substituted, contrary to her will, but 
who alone has always possessed her heart.—Shall she 
salute you as her uncle—shall she embrace youas her 


ip she 


Aristomache having spoken in this man- 
ner, Dion, with his face bathed in tears, tenderly _ 
embraced his wife ; gave his son again into her arms, 


and sent them home to his house ; because he thought __ 


proper to give up the citadel fe. the Sy racusans, as 


greater evidence of their liberty. 





Aria tae. 


For himself, after having rewarded, with a truly 
royal magnificence, all those who had contributed to 


his success, each according to their rank and merit; ~ 
at the height of glory and happiness, and the object 


of Bde auioe not only of SiciJy, but of Carthage and 


all Greece, who esteemed him the wisest and most — 


fortunate captain that ever lived, he still retained his 


original simplicity; as modest and plain in his garb, = 


equipage and table, as if he had lived in the academy 
with Plato, and not with people bred in armies, with 
officers and soldiers, who often breathe nothing but 
pleasures and magnificence. Accordingly, at the 
time that Plato wrote to him, “that the eyes of all 
mankind were upon him alone ;” little affected with 


that general admiration, his thoughts were always = 


intent upon the academy, that school of wisdom and 


virtue, where exploits and successes were judged of, 


not from the external splendour and noise with Shih 
they are attended; but«from the wise and moderate 
use which is bnakte of them. 


Dion designed to establish a form of coreneee a 
in Syracuse, composed of the Spartan and Cretan, _ 


but wherein the aristocracy was always to prevail. 


and to decide the most important affairs, by the au- a 


thority which, according to his plan, was to be vested 


in a council of elders. Heraclides again opposed 


him in this scheme; still turbulent and seditious as 


usual, and solely intent upon gaining the people by 
flattery, caresses, and other popular arts. One day, 
when Dion sent for him to the council, 


he answered, 





that he would not come; and that, being only a pri- | 


vate person, he should be in the assembly with the 
rest of the citizens whenever it was summoned. 
His view, in such behaviour, was to make his court.to 


the people, and to render Dion odious; who, weary | 
of his repeated insults, permitted those to kil] him | 


whom he had formerly prevented. They accordingly 
went to his house and despatched him. We shall 
see, presently, Dion’s sense of this action. a 

The Syracusans were deeply affected with his death: 


but as Dion solemnized his funeral with great magni-— 


ficence, followed his body in person at the head ot 


Aristomache led the ‘son ! his whole army, and afterwards harangued the people _ 


fi ie de, Gee Be ieee ek Te Xe,” 
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upon tle occasion, they were appeased, and forgave. 


him the murder; convinced that it was impossible 


for the city ever to be free from commotions and 
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sedition, whilst Heraclides and Dion governed to-. 


gether. — : 

* After that murder Dion never knew joy nor peace 
of mind. <A hideous spectre, which he saw in the 
night, filled him with trouble, terror, and melancholy. 
The phantom seemed a woman of enormous stature, 
who, in her attire, air, and haggard looks, resembled 
a fury, and who swept his house with violence. His 
son’s death, who for some unknown grief had thrown 
himself from the roof of a house, passed for the ac-: 


-complishment of that ominous apparition, and was 


the prelude to his misfortunes. Callippus gave the 
finishing stroke to them. He was an Athenian, with 
whom Dion had contracted an intimate friendship 
whilst he lodged in his house at Athens, and with 
whom he had lived ever after in an entire freedom 
and unbounded confidence. Callippus, having given 
himself up to his ambitious views, and entertained 


thoughts of making himself master of Syracuse, threw 


off all regard for the sacred ties of friendship and 


hospitality, and devised how to get rid of Dion, who 


was the sole obstacle to his designs. Notwithstanding 
his care to conceal them, they got air, and came to the 
ears of Dion’s sister and wife, ‘who lost no time, and 


‘spared no pains, to discover the truth by a very strict 


inquiry. ‘To prevent its effects, he went to them 
with tears in his eyes, and the appearance of being 
inconsolable, that any body should suspect him of 
such a crime, or think him capable of so black a de- 
sign. ‘They insisted upon his taking the “ great 
oath,” as it was called. The person who swore it, 
was wrapped in the purple mantle of the goddess 
Proserpine, and holding a lighted torch in his 
hand, pronounced in the temple ‘the most dreadful 
execrations against himself -which it is possible to 


Imagine. 


The oath cost him nothing, but did not convince 
the princesses. They daily received new intimations 
of his guilt from several hands, as did Dion himself, 


_and all his friends in general persuaded him to pre- 


vent Callippus’s crime by a just and sudden punish- 
ment. But he never could resolve upon it. The 
death of Heraclides, which he looked upon as a 
horrible blot upon his reputation and virtue, was 
perpetually present to his troubled imagination, and 
renewed, by continual terrors, his grief and repent- 
ance. 


thousand deaths, and present his throat himself to 
whoever would kill him, than live under the neces- 
ity of continual precautions, not only against his 
-nemies, but the best of his friends. 

Callippus ill deserved that name. He hastened to 
the execution of his crime, and caused Dion to be 


assassinated in his own house by some Zacynthian 
_ soldiers, who were entirely devoted to his interest. 


The sister and wife of that prince were put into pri- 
Plat. p, 981, 983. Diod, p, 432. *Plat Ep. viii, 














Tormented night and day by that cruel re- | 
-membrance, he professed that he had rather die a 

















son, where the latter was delivered of a son, which 


she resolved to nurse there herself. 

* After this murder, Callippus was for some time in 
a splendid condition, having made himself master of 
Syracuse by means of the troops, who were entirely 


devoted to his service, and whom he had gained by — 


the gifts he bestowed upon them. The Pagans be- 





& 


lieved that the Divinity ought to punish great crimes — 


in a sudden and extraordinary manner in this life; 
and Plutarch observes, that the success of Callippus 
occasioned very great complaints against the gods ; 
as if they suffered calmly, and without indignation, 
the vilest of men to raise himself to so exalted a for- 
tune by so detestable and impious a method. But 


Providence was not long without justifying itself, for — 


Callippus soon suffered the punishment of his guilt. 
Having marched with his troops to take Catana, Sy- 
racuse revolted against him, and threw off the yoke 
of so shameful a subjection. 
Messina, where he lost abundance of men, and parti 
cularly all the Zacynthian soldiers who had murdered 
Dion. No city of Sicily would receive him, but all 
detesting him as the most execrable of wretches, he 
retired to Rhegium, where, after having led for some 


He afterwards attacked — 


time a miserable life, he was killed by Leptines and — 
Polyperchon, and, it was said, with the same dagger — 


with which Dion had been assassinated. 


History has few examples of so striking an attention — 


of Providence to punish great crimes, such as murder, 
perfidy, treason, either in the authors of those crimes 
themselves, who commanded or executed them, or 
in the accomplices who were any way concerned in 
them. The divine justice displays itself from time to 
time in this manner, to prove that it was not uncon- 


cerned and inattentive ; and to prevent the inundation — 


of crimes, which an entire impunity would occasion ; 
but it does not always distinguish itself by remarkable 


chastisements in this world, to intimate to mankind, — 


that greater punishments are reserved for guilt in the 


next. 

As for Aristomache and Arete, as soon as they came 
out of prison, Icetas of Syracuse, one of Dion’s friends, 
received them into his house, and treated them at 
first with an attention, fidelity, and generosity of the 
most exemplary kind, had he persevered in it: but, 


complying at last with Dion’s enemies, he provided a — 


bark for them; and having put them on board, under 
the pretence of sending them to Peloponnesus, he 
gave orders to those who were to carry them, to kill 
them on the voyage, and to throw them into the sea. 
He was not long without receiving the chastisement 


due to his black treachery ; for, being taken by 'Timo- | 


leon, he was put to death. The Syracusans, fully to 
avenge Dion, killed also the two daughters of that 
traitor. 


x The relations and friends of Dion, soon after hig : 
death, had written to Plato, to consult him upon the — 


manner in which they should behave in the present 
troubled and fluctuating condition of Syracuse, and te 
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know what sort of government it was proper to esta 
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there. Plato, who knew the Syracusans were 

ly incapable of entire liberty or absolute servi- 
tude, exhorted them strenuously to pacify all things 
as soon as possible; and, for that purpose, to change 
~ the tyranny, of which the very name was odious, into 
a lawful sovereignty, which would make subjection 
_ easy and agreeable. He advised them (and according 
to him it had been Dion’s opinion) to create three 
kings; one to be Hipparinus, Dion’s son; another 
_ Hipparinus, Dionysius the Younger’s brother, who 
7 = seemed to be well inclined towards the people; and 
ee onsias himself, if he would comply with such con- 
ditions as should be prescribed him; and to invest 
~ them with an authority, not much unlike that of the 
_kings of Sparta. By the same scheme, thirty-five 
magistrates were to be appointed, to take care that 
the laws should be duly observed; these were to have 


. = to serve as a balance between the power of the kings, 
s _ the senate, and the people. 

It does not appear that this advice was ever fol- 
iz lowed, and indeed it had great inconveniences. Y It 
4 1s only known, that Hipparinus, Dionysius’s brother, 
having landed at Syracuse with a fleet and considera- 
ble forces, expelled Calu,pus, and exercised the sove- 
- reign power two years. 

Bre: The history of Sicily, which Lhave related thus far, 

includes about fifty years, beginning with Dionysius 

_ the Elder, who reigned thirty-cight years, to the 
death of Dion. 


\ 


SECT. IV. Character of Dion. 


Ir is not easy to find so many excellent qualilies in 
one and the same person as were united in Dion. | 
- do not consider, in this place, his wonderful taste for 
the sciences, his art of associating them with the 
3 greatest employments of war and peace, of extracting 
from them the rules of conduct and maxims of go- 
~ vernment, and of making them an equally useful and 
“honourable entertainment of his leisure: I confine 
myself to the statesman and patriot , and in this view, 
how admirable does he appear! Greatness of soul, 
_ elevation of sentiments, generosity in bestowing his 
_ wealth,-heroic valour in battle, attended with a cool- 
ness of temper, and a prudence scarce to be paralleled; 
- a mind vast and capable of the highest views, a con- 
_ stancy not to be shaken by the greatest dangers, or 
_ the most unexpected revolutions of fortune; the love 
of his oor and of the public good, carried almost 
to excess: these are part of Dion’s virtues. The 
5 design he formed of delivering his country from the 
_ yoke of tyranny, and his boldness and wisdom in the 
i execution of it, show us of what he was capable. 
But what I conceive the greatest beauty in Dion’s 
_ Character, the most worthy of admiration, and, if | 
may say so, the most above human nature, is the great- 
ess of soul, and unexampled patience, with which 
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_ great authority both in times of war and peace, and- 














he suffered the ingratitude of his countrymen. He 
had abandoned and sacrificed every thing, to come 
to their relief; he had reduced the tyranny to extre- 
mities, and was upon the point of re-establishing 
them in the full possession of their liberty: in return 


for such great services, they shamefully expel him 
from the city, accompanied with a handful of foreign 
soldiers, whose fidelity they had not been able to _ 
corrupt; they load him with injuries, and add to their 


base perfidy the most cruél outrages and indignity: 
to punish those ungrateful traitors, he had only a 


63° 


signal to give, and to leave the rest to the indignation 


of his soldiers: master of their temper, as well as his 
own, he curbs their impetuosity, and, without disarm- 


ing their hands, restrains their just rage, suffering 


them, in the very height and ardour of an attack, 


only to terrify, and not kill, his enemies, because he — 


could not forget that they were his fellow-citizens — 
and brethren. 


There seems to be only one defect that cah be ised : 


jected to Dion, which is, his hayeng somethihg rigid 


r 


¥ 
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and austere in his temper; that made him less acces- 


sible and sociable than he should have been, and kept 


even persons of worth and his best friends at a kind — 


of distance. Plato, and those who had his glory 
sincerely at heart, had often warned him of this. 

But notwithstanding the reproaches which were made 
him upon his too austere gravity, and the inflexible 
severity with which he treated the people, he still 


piqued himself upon making no abatement of it: — 


whether his natural disposition was entirely averse 
to the arts of insinuation and persuasion; or that, 
from the view of correcting and reforming the Syra- 
cusans, vitiated and corrupted. by the flattering and 


complaisant discourses of their orators, he thought fit — 


to employ that rough and manly manner of behaviour 
towards them. 

Dion was mistaken in the most essential hi pine 
governing. From the throne to the lowest office in. 
the state, whoever is charged with the care of ruling 
and conducting others, ought particularly to study 
the * art of managing men’s tempers, and of giving 
then that bent and turn of mind that may best suit 
his measures; which cannot be done by harshly do- 
mineering over them, by commanding haughtily, and 


‘contenting one’s self with laying down the rule and 


the duty with inflexible rigour. There is, even in 


ay 


worth itself, in virtue, and the exercise of all functions, 


an exactitude and steadiness, or rather a kind of stiff- 


carried into extremes. I know it is never allowable 


to break through rules, but it is always laudable, and — 


often necessary, to soften and make them more 


plant ; which is best ‘effected by mildness of de- 


meanour, and an insinuating behaviour; not ulways 
exacting the discharge of a duty in its utmost rigour , 
overlooking abundance of small faults, that do not 
merit much notice, and animadverting upon tliose 
which are more considerable, with favour and mild. 





* Which art an ancient poet called * flexanima, # que omniun 
regina terum oratio.” Cre. |. de divin. n. 80. 
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-ness, which frequently degenerates into a vice when = 
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mess: In a word, in anileaeounings by all poeible 
means, to acquire people’s affection, and to render 
virtue and duty amiable. 

Dion’s permission to kill Heraclides, which was 
obtained with difficulty, or rather forced from him, 
contrary to his natural disposition as well as principles, 
cost him dear, and brought that trouble and anguish 
_ upon him that lasted to the day of his death, and of 
which they were the principal cause. 


SECT. V. Dionysius the Younger reascends the throne. 
_ Syracuse implores aid of the Corinthians, who send 
Timoleon. That general enters Syracuse, notwith- 
- standing all the endeavours of Icetas to prevent him: 
Dionysius surrenders himself to him, and retires to 
Corinth. 


* Catuippus, * who had caused Dion to be murdered, 
and had substituted himself in his place, did not pos- 
sess his power long. ‘Thirteen months after, Hip- 
parinus, Dionysius’s brother, arriving unexpectedly 
at Syracuse with a numerous fleet, expelled him from 
the city, and recovered his paternal sovereignty, 
which he held during two years. 

f Syracuse, and all Sicily, being harassed by dif- 


_ ferent factions and intestine war, were in a miserable 


condition. Dionysius taking advantage of those 
- troubles, ten years after he had been obliged to quit 
the throne, had assembled some foreign troops, and 
having overcome Nypszus, who had made himself 
master of Syracuse, he reinstated himself in the pos- 
session of his dominions. 

“It was perhaps to-thank the gods for his re-esta- 
blishment, and to express his gratitude to them, that 
he sent statues of gold and ivory to Olympia and 
Delphi, of very great value. The galleys which 
carried them were taken by Iphicrates, who was at 
that time near Corcyra » with a fleet. He wrote to 
Athens, to know in what manner he should dispose 
of this sacred booty, and was answered, that he need 
not examine scrupulously for what it was designed, 
but make use of it for the subsistence of his troops. 
Dionysius complained bitterly to the Athenians of 
such treatment, in a letter which he wrote, wherein 
he reproached them, with great warmth and justice, 
for their avarice and sacrilegious impiety. 
¢ A commander of pirates had acted much more 

nobly, and more religiously, towards the Romans 
about fifty years before. 
of Ve1., the siege of which had lasted ten years, sent 
a golden cup to Delphi. The deputies who carried 
that present were taken by the pirates of Lipara, and 
carried to that island. It was the {custom to divide 


2 Diod. 1. xvi. p. 432—436. albid, p. 453. 
eLiy. decad. |. v. c. 28. Diod. I. xiv. p. 307. 
ADiod. |. xvi. p. 459 & 464. Plut. in Timol. p. 236 & 243. 
‘aN M. 3647. Before J.C. 357. 
. M. 3654. Before J. C. 350. 
t Mos erat = trate velut publico latrocinio, partam predam 
Forté eo anno in summo magistratu erat ‘Timasitheus 
quidam, Romanis vir similior quam suis: gui legatorum nomen, 


Corfu. 
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The latter, after the taking: 





| among the citizens all chew prizes they fools asa com 


mon stock. The island at that time ‘was under the 
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government of a magistrate, more like the Romans in — 


his manners than those he governed. | He was called — 
Timasitheus,|| and his behaviour agreed well with the 
signification of his name. 


Full of respect for their | 


character of envoys, the sacred gift they carried, the — 
motive of their offering, and still more for the majesty — 


of the god for whom it was designed, he inspired the 
multitude, that generally follow the example of those 
who rule them, with the same sentiments of respect — 
and religion. 


The envoys were received, therefore, — 


with all possible marks of distinction, and their ex- — 


penses borne by the public. Timasitheus convoyed 


them with a strong squadron to DeJphi, and brought | 


them back in the same manner to Rome. It is easy 


to judge how sensibly the Romans were affected with — 


-so noble a proceeding. By a decree of the senate, 


they rewarded 'Timasitheus with great presents, and - 


granted him the right of hospitality. And, more than 


a hundred and fifty years after, when the Romans ; 
took Lipara from the Carthaginians, with the same — 
gratitude as if the action had been but lately done, 


they thought themselves obliged. to do further honour 


to the family of their benefactor, and resolved that — 
all his descendants should be for ever exempted from — 


the tribute imposed upon the other inhabitants of that 
island. 

This was certainly great and noble on both sides: : 
but the contrast does no honour to the Athenians. 


“To return to Dionysius.—Though he expressed _ 
some regard for the gods, his actions evinced no — 


humanity for his subjects. His past misfortunes, in- 
stead of correcting and softening his disposition, had — 


only served to inflame it, and to render him more ~ 


savage and brutal than before. 

(The most worthy and considerable of the citizens, 
not being able to support so cruel a servitude, had ~ 
recourse to Icetas, king of the Leontines, and aban- 
doning themselves to his conduct, had elected him 
their general; not that they believed he differed in 
any thing from the most avowed tyrants, but because 
they had no other resource. 


During these transactions, the Carthaginians, who — 
were almost always at war with the Syracusans, — 


having arrived in Sicily with a great fleet, had already — 
made great progress there. 
people of Syracuse resolved to send an embassy into 
Greece, to demand aid of the Corinthians, from whom 
the Syracusans were descended, and who had always 
openly declared against tyrants in favour of liberty. 
Icetas, who proposed no other end from his command 
than to make himself master of Syracuse, and had no 


The SiMians and the — 


thoughts of setting it free, treated secretly with the | 





conumque, et deum cui mitteretur, et doni causam veritus ipse, 


multitudinem quoque, quz semper fermé regenti est similis, religio- 
nis juste implevit; adductosque in publicum hospitium Jegatos — 


cum presidio etiam navium Delphos prosecutos, 
pites restituit. 


donaque publice data. Tut. Liv. 


l PN) signifies one who honours the ne Sate. 


Romam inde sos ~ 
Hospitium. cum eo senatusconsulto est fagturn, 








































steht: in public he affected ie praise. 
€ measures of the eens, and even sent 


eae heceived the Se ibase ders perfectly sell, 
reed that aid should be sent to the Syracusans, 
: immediately appointed Timoleon general. He 
had led a retired life for twenty years, without inter- 
fering in public affairs, and was far from believing, 
that at his age, and in the circumstances he then was, 
he should be thought of upon such an occasion. 
He was descended from one of the noblest families 
of Corinth, loved his country passionately, and dis- 
covered upon all occasions a singular humanity of 
- temper, except towards tyrants and bad men. He 
was an excellent captain ; and as in his youth he had 
possessed all the maturity of age, in age he had all 
- the fire and courage of the most ardent youth. 
_ He had an elder brother called ‘Timophanes, whom 
he tenderly loved, as he had demonstrated in a battle, 
in which he. covered him with his body, and saved 
is life at the great danger of his own; but his coun- 
was still dearer to him. That brother having 
ade himself tyrant of it, so black a crime gave him 
the sharpest affliction. He made use of all possible 
means to bring him back to his duty; kindness, friend- 
ship, affection, remonstrances, and even menaces. 
_ But finding all his endeavours ineffectual, and that 
nothing could prevail upon a heart abandoned to 
~ ambition, he caused his brother to be assassinated in 
his presence by two of his friends and intimates, and 
* thought that, upon such an occasion, the laws of na- 
ture ought to give place to those of his country. 
‘That action was admired and applauded by the 
principal citizens of Corinth, and by most of the 
philosophers, who looked upon it as the most noble 
~ effort of human virtue; and Plutarch seems to pass 
- the same judgment upon it. All the. world were not 
> of that opinion, and some people reproached him as 
_an abominable parricide, who could not fail of draw- 
ing down the vengeance of the gods upon himself. 
His mother especially, in the excess of her grief, 
uttered the most dreadful curses and imprecations 
2 “against him; and when he came to console her, not 
_ being able to bear the sight of her son’s murderer, 
x she thrust him away with indignation, and shut her 
Es doors against him. 
He was then struck with all the horror of his guilt, 
and giving himself up to the most bitter remorse, 
considered Timophanes no longer as a tyrant, but as 
a brother, and resolved to put an end to his life, by 
abstaining from ail nourishment. It was with great 
difficulty his friends dissuaded him from that fatal 
resolution. Overcome by their prayers and entreaties, 
he was at length prevailed upon to live; but he con- 
demned himself to pass the rest of his days i in solitude. 
From that moment he renounced all public affairs, 
and for several years never came to the city, but 
wandered about in the most solitary and desert places, 
Joned to excess of grief and melancholy. So 
s, that neither the praises of flatterers, nor 
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| the false reasonings of politicians, can suppress. the 


cries of conscience; which is at once the witness — 

judge; and executioner, of those who dare to violate 

the most sacred rights and ties of nature! 
He passed twenty years in this condition. 


He dat 


536 a 


indeed return to Corinth at the latter part of that ot 


time, but lived there always private and retired, — 


without concerning himself with the administration be i 


of the government. It was not without great repug-— 
nance that he accepted thé employment of general, 
but he did not think it allowable to refuse the service 
of his country, and his duty prevailed against his’ 3 
inclination. 
Whilst Timoleon assembled his troops, and was — 
preparing to sail, the Corinthians received letters — 
from Icetas, in which he told them, “ That it was not — 
necessary for them to make any further levies, nor to 


exhaust themselves in great expenses to come to ee 


Sicily, and expose themselves to evident danger; that — 
the Carthaginians, apprized of their design, were 


waiting (o intercept their squadron in its passage with 


a great fleet ; and that their slowness in sending their 
troops had obliged him to call in the Carthaginians _ . 
themselves to his aid, and to make use of them against 
the tyrant.” He ae made a secret treaty with — 
them, by which it was stipulated, that after the ex- 


_ pulsion of Dionysius from Syracuse, he should take 





| the coast of Italy: oe 
| Sicily extremely perplexed-him, and discouraged his 


possession of it in his place. 3 


The reading of these letters, far from esoline the ee 
a 


zeal of the Corinthians, only incensed them still 
more, and hastened the departure of Timoleon. He 
embarked with ten galleys, and arrived safe upon 
here the news that came hom _ 


troops. An account was brought, that Icetas had 
defeated Dionysius ; and having made himself master 


of the greatest part of Syracuse, had obliged the 


tyrant to shut himself up in the citadel, and in that 
quarter called the Isle, where he besieged him; and — 
that he had given orders to the Carthaginians to. 
prevent ‘Timoleon’s approach and landing, that they — 
might make a peaceable partition: of Sicily between — 
them, when they should have compelled that genera 
to retire. 

And indeed the Carthaginians had sent twenty 
galleys to Rhegium. The Corinthians, upon their 
arrival at that port, found ambassadors from Icetas, 
who declared to Timoleon, that he might come to Syra- 
cuse, and would be well rebelved there, provided he | 
dismissed his troops. ‘The proposal was an absolute > 
insult, and at the same time more perplexing. It — 
seemed impossible to beat the vessels which the bar- 
barians had caused to advance to intercept them in 
their passage, being twice their force; and to’ retire, 
was to abandon to extreme distress the whole of Si- — 
cily, which could not avoid being the reward of Icetas’s 
treachery, and of the support which the Carthaginians 
should give the tyranny. 

In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a 
conference with the ambassadors, and the principa! 
oflicers of the Carthaginian squadron, in the presence 
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of the people of Rhegium. It was only, he said, to 


exonerate himself, and for his own security, that his 
country might not accuse him of having disobeyed 
its orders, and betrayed its interests. ‘There was a 
secret understanding between him and the governor 
and magistrates of Rhegium. They desired nothing 
more than to see the Corinthians in possession of 
Sicily, and apprehended nothing so much as the 
neighbourhood of the Barbarians. They summoned, 
therefore, an assembly, and shut the gates of the city, 
upon pretence of preventing the citizens from going 


_ abroad, in order that they might devote their atten- 


tion solely to the present affair. 

The people being assembled, long speeches were 
made, of little or no tendency, every body treating 
the same subject, and repeating the same reasons, or 
adding new ones, only to protract the council, and to 
gain time. Whilst this was doing, nine of the Co- 
rinthian galleys went off, and were suffered by the 


Carthaginian vessels to pass, believing that their de- 


parture had been concerted with their own officers 
who were in the city, and that those nine galleys 
were to return to Corinth, the tenth remaining to 
carry Timoleon to Icetas’s army at Syracuse. When 
Timoleon was informed, in a whisper, that his gal- 
cys were at sea, he slipped gently through the crowd, 
which, to favour his going off, thronged exceedingly 
around the tribunal. He got to the sea-side, em- 


~ barked directly; and having rejoined his galleys, 


they arrived together at Tauromenium, a city of 


_ Sicily, where they were received with open arms by 
. Andromachus, who commanded it, and who joined 


his citizens with the Corinthian troops, to reinstate 
the Sicilians in their liberties. 

It is easy to comprehend how much the Cartha- 
ginians were surprised and ashamed of being so de- 
ceived; but, as somebody told them, being Pheeni- 
cians, (who passed for the greatest cheats in the 
world,) fraud and artifice ought not to give them so 
much astonishment and displeasure. 

Upon the news of Timoleon’s arrival, Icetas was 


terrified, and made the greatest part of the Cartha- 


ginian galleys advance. They had a hundred and 


_ fifty long ships, fifty thousand foot, and three hun- 


dred armed chariots. The Syracusans lost all hope 
when they saw the Carthaginians in possession of the 
port, Icetas master of the city, Dionysius blocked up 
is the citadel, and Timoleon without any other hold 
in Sicily than a nook of its coast, the small city of 
Tauromenium, with little hope and less force; for his 
troops did not amount in all to more than a thousand 
soldiers, and he had scarce provisions for their sub- 
sistence. Besides which, the cities placed no confi- 
dence in him. ‘The ills they had lately suffered from 
the extortion and cruelty that had been practised 
amongs. them, had exasperated them against all com- 
manders of troops, especially after the horrid treachery 
of Callippus and Pharax ; who being both sent, the 
one from Athens and the other from Sparta, to free 
Sicily; and expel the tyrants, made them conceive the 
tyranny gentle and desirable, sosevere were the vex- 
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| ations with which they had oppressed them. They 
were afraid of experiencing the same treatment from 
Timoleon. SE 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a small city below 
mount Attna, being divided amongst themselves, one 
party had called in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and 
the other had applied-to Timoleon. The two chiefs 
arrived almost at the same time in the neighbourhood 
of Adranon; the former with near five thousand men, 
and the other with only twelve hundred. Notwith- 
standing this inequality, Timoleon, who justly con- 
ceived that he should find the Carthaginians in dis- 
order, and employed in taking up their quarters and 
pitching their tents, made his troops advance, and 
without losing time to rest them, as. the officers ad- 
vised him, he marched directly to charge the enemy, 
who no sooner saw him than they took to flight. 
This occasioned their killing only three hundred, and 
taking twice as many prisoners; but the Carthagini- 
ans lost their camp, and all their baggage. ‘The 
Adranites opened their gates at the same time, and 
received Timoleon. Other cities sent their deputies 
to him soon after, and made their submission. 

Dionysius himself, who renounced his vain hopes, 
and saw himself at the point of being reduced, as full 
of contempt for Icetas, who had suffered himself to | 
be so shamefully defeated, as of admiration and es- 
teem for Timoleon, sent ambassadors to the latter, 
to treat of surrendering himself and the citadel to the 
Corinthians. Timoleon, taking advantage of so un- 
expected a good fortune, made Euclid and Telema- 
chus, two Corinthian officers, with four hundred sol- | 
diers, file off into the castle; not all at once, nor in 
the day-time, that being impossible, the Carthagini- 
ans being masters of the harbour, but in small bodies, — 
and by stealth. Those troops, having got successfully — 
into the citadel, took possession of it, with all the 
tyrant’s effects, and all the stores he had laid up | 
there, for he had a considerable number of horse, — 
all sorts of warlike engines and darts, besides seventy 
thousand suits of armour, which had been laid up 
there long before. Dionysius had also two thousand 
regular troops, which, with the rest, he surrendered 
to Timoleon; and for himself, taking with him his- 
money and some few of his friends, he embarked un- 
perceived by the troops of Icetas, and repaired tothe 
camp of Timoleon. 

It was the first time in his life that he had ap« 
peared in the low and abject state of a private per- — 
son and a suppliant—he who had been born and nar: 
tured in the arms of the tyranny, and had seen him- 
self master‘of the most powerful kingdom that ever 
had been usurped by tyrants. He had possessed it — 
for ten whole years before Dion took arms against 
him, and for some years after that, though always in 
the midst of wars and battles. He was sent to Co- | 
rinth with only one galley, without convoy, and with — 
very little money. * He served there for a sight 
every body running to gaze at him; some with a se- © 
cret joy of heart, to feed their eyes with the view o — 
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series of a man whom the name of tyrant ren- 
odious; others with a kind of compassion, from 
comparing the splendid condition from which-he had 
fallen, with the unfathomable abyss of distress into 
which they beheld him plunged. 
His conduct at Corinth no longer excited any sen- 
timents towards him but those of contempt and in- 
dignation. He passed whole days in the perfumers’ 
shops, in taverns, with courtezans, or with actresses 
_and singers, disputing with them upon the rules of 
music, and the harmony of airs. Some people have 
- thought that he behaved in such a manner through 
_ policy, not to give umbrage to the Corinthians, nor 
_ to suffer any thought or desire of recovering his do- 
minions to be discovered. But such an opinion does 
_ him too much honour ; and it seems more probable, 
_ that, nurtured and educated as he was in drunken- 
ness and debauchery, he ‘only followed his inclina- 
_ tion, and that he passed his life, in the kind of sla- 
_ very into which he was fallen, as he had done upon 
_ the throne, having no other resource or consolation 
_ in bis misfortunes. Z 
_ © Some writers say, that the extreme poverty to 
which he was reduced at Corinth obliged him to 
_ open a school there, and to teach children to read; 
~ perhaps, says Cicero, * (without doubt, jestingly,) to 
retain still a species of empire, and not absolutely to 
renounce the habit and pleasure of commanding. 
_ f Whether that were his motive or not, it is certain 
that Dionysius, who had seen himself master of Syra- 
_cuse and of almost all Sicily, who had possessed im- 
mense riches, and had had numerous fleets and great 
armies of horse and foot under his command; that 
_ the same Dionysius, t reduced now almost to beg- 
_ gary, and from a king become a schoolmaster, was a 
good lesson for persons of exalted stations, warning 
_ them not to confide in their grandeur, nor to rely too 
~ much upon their fortune. This was the admonition 
which the Lacedemonians. some time after gave 
Philip. & That prince having written to them in 
: very haughty and menacing térms, they made him 
_ no other answer, than, Dionysius at Corinth. 
_ An expression of Dionysius, which has been pre- 
served, seems to argue, if it be true, that he knew 
__ how to make a good use of his adversity, and to turn 
his misfortunes to his advantage; which would be 
_ very much to his praise, but contrary to what has 
been related of him before. ® Whilst he lived at 
Corinth, a stranger rallied him, unseasonably and 
_ with an indecent rudeness, upon the intercourse which 
he had kept up with the philosophers during his most 
‘splendid fortune, and asked him by way of insult, 
_© Of what advantage all the wisdom of Plato had been 
to him?” “Can you believe, then,” replied he, 
“that I have received no benefit from Plato, when 
_ -you see me bear ill fortune as I do” 
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SECT. VI. Timoleon, after several victories, restores 
liberty to Syracuse, where he institutes wise laws. He 


resigns his authority, and passes the rest of his lifein — 
retirement. His death. Honours paid to his memory. 


i Arter the retreat of Dionysius, ¢ Icetas pressed 


the siege of the citadelof Syracuse with the utmost 
vigour, and kept it so closely blocked up, that the 
convoys sent to the Corinthians could not enter it 
without great difficulty. 
tana, threw them in thither frequently. ‘To deprive 
them of this resource, Icetas and Mago set out to- 
gether with design to besiege that place. Daring 
their absence, Leon the Corinthian, whe commanded 


in the citadel, having observed from the ramparts that. 
those who had been left to continue the siege were 


very remiss in their duty, made a sudden furious sally 


upon them, whilst they were dispersed; killed part 


of them, put the rest to flight, and seized the quarter 


- of the city called Achradima, which was the strongest 
part of it, and that which had been least injured by — 


the enemy. Leon fortified it in the best manner the 
time would admit, and joined it to the citadel by 
works of communication. . 

This bad news caused Mago and Icetas to return 
immediately. At the same time, a body of troops 
from Corinth landed safe in Sicily, having eluded the 
vigilance of the Carthaginian squadron, which was 
posted to intercept them. 
Timoleon received them with joy, and after having 
taken possession of Messina, marched in battle-array 
against Syracuse. His army consisted-of only four 
thousand men. When he approached the city, his 
first care was to send emissaries amongst the soldiers 
that bore arms for leetas. They represented te 
them, that it was highly shameful for Greeks, as they 


were, to endeavour to deliver up Syracuse and alk 
| Sicily to the Carthaginians, the wickedest and most 


cruel of all Barbarians: that Icetas had only to join 
Timoleon, and that in concert with him they would 
soon overwhelm the common enemy. ‘Those sol- 
diers, having spread these insinuations throughout the 
whole camp, gave Mago violent suspicions of his be- 
ing betrayed; besides which, he had already for some 
time sought a pretext to retire. For these reasons, 
notwithstanding the entreaties and warm remon- 
strances of Icetas, he weighed anchor, and set sail 
for Africa, shamefully abandoning the conquest of 
Sicily. rd 

Timoleon’s army the next day appeared before the 
place in line of battle, and attacked it in three differ- 


ent quarters with so much vigour and success, that 


Icetas’s troops were universally overthrown and put 
to flight. Thus, by a good fortune that has few ex- 
amples, he carried Syracuse by force in an instant, 
which was at that time one of the strongest cities in 





* Dionysius Corinthi pueros-docebat, usque aded impeno ca 
rere non poterat. 

t Tanta mutatione majores natu, nequis nimis fortune crederet, 
magister ludi factus ex tyranno docuit. 
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- Sicily were in the same condition. 





and just distribution of the lands. 


“the world. W hen he had made himself master of it, 
he did not act like Dion, in sparing the forts and 


public eaifices on account of their beauty and mag- 
nificence, ‘To avoid giving the same cause of sus- 
picion, which at first had raised distrust, though with- 
out foundation, against that great man, and at length 
had ruined him, he caused proclamation to be made 


by sound of trumpet, that all Syracusans who 
_ would come with their tools, might employ them- 


selves in demolishing the forts of the tyrants. In 


‘consequence of which, the Syracusans, considering 


that proclamation and day as the happy commence- 
ment of their liberty, ran in multitudes, and not only 
demolished the citadel, but the palaces of the ty- 
Faots; breaking open their tombs at the same time, 
which they also threw down and destroyed. 

The citadel being razed, and the ground made le- 
vel, ‘imoleon caused tribunals to be erected upon 
it, for the dispensation of justice in the name of the 
people ; that the same place from whence, under the 
tyrants, some bloody edict had issued every day, 


-might become the asylum and bulwark of liberty and 
- innocence. 


Timoleon was master of the city; but it wanted 


people to inhabit it; for some having perished in the 


wars and seditions, and others having fled to avoid 


_ the power of the tyrants, Syracuse was become a de- 


sert, and the grass was grown so high in the streets, 
that horses grazed inthem. Almost all the cities of 
Timoleon and 
the Syracusans therefore found it necessary to write 
to Corinth, to desire that people might be sent from 
Greece to inhabit Syracuse; since otherwise the 
country could never recover itself, especially as it 


was moreover threatened with a new war; for they 


had received advice, that Mago having killed him- 


self, the Carthaginians, enraged at his having ac- 
_quitted himself so ill of his commission, had hung up 


his body upon a cross, and were making great levies 


to return into Sicily with a more numerous army at 


the beginning of the year. 
Those letters being arrived with the ambassadors 


‘from Syracuse, who conjured the Corinthians to take 


compassion of their city, and to be a second time the 
founders of it; the Corinthians did not consider the 
calamity of that people as an occasion of aggran- 
dizing themselves, and of making themselves masters 
of the city, according to the maxims of a base and 
infamous policy; but sending to all the sacred games 
of Greece, and to all public assemblies, they caused 
proclamation to be made in them by heralds, that the 
Corinthians having abolished the tyranny in Syra- 
cuse, and expelled the tyrants, declared free and in- 
dependent the Syracusans, and all the people of Si- 
cily, who should return into their country ; and, ex- 
horted them to repair thither, to partake of an equal 
At the same time, 
they despatched couriers into Asia, and into all the 
isles; whither great numbers of fugitives had retired, 
to invite them to come as soon as possible to Corinth, 
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a safe convoy, to transport them into their country 
at its own expense. ices : 


Upon this proclamation Corinth received universal 
praises and blessings, as it justly deserved. 


It was 
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every where proclaimed, that Corinth had delivered — 
Syracuse from the tyrants, had preserved it from fall- _ 
ing into the hands of the barbarians, and restored it _ 


to its citizens. It is not necessary to insist here upon 


the grandeur of so noble and generous an action: the — 


mere relation of it must make upon the mind of every 
one that impression that always results from what is 
great and noble; and every body must own, that ne- 
ver conquest or triumph equalled the glory which the 
Corinthians then acquired by so perfect and mag- 
nanimous a disinterestedness. 

Those who came to Corinth, not being sufficiently 
numerous, demanded an addition of inhabitants from 
that city and from all Greece, to augment this new 
kind of colony. Having obtained their request, and 


finding themselves increased to at least ten thousand, — 
they embarked for Syracuse, where a multitude of 


people, from all parts of Italy and Sicily, had already 
joined 'Timoleon. 
to sixty thousand and upwards. ‘Timoleon distribu- 
ted the lands amongst them gratis ; but sold the houses, 


It is said, their number.amounted ~ 


with which he raised a very great sum; leaving 


to the old inhabitants the power of redeeming their 


own: and by this means he collected a considerable 
fund for such of the people as were poor, and unable 
to support either their own necessities or the charges 
of the war. 


The statues of the tyrants, and of all the princes- 


who had governed Sicily, were put up to sale; but 


first they were cited to trial, and regularly proceeded — 


against in due form of law. One alone escaped the 
rigour of this inquiry, and was preserved ; which was 


that of Gelon, who had gained a celebrated victory J 


over the Carthaginians near Himera, and had go- 
verned the people with lenity and justice ; for which 
his memory was sti]l cherished and honoured. 
statues were made to undergo the same scrutiny, I 
do not know whether many would continue in being. 

k History has preserved another sentence passed 
also in regard to a statue, but of a very different kind. 


If all _ 


The fact is curious, and will excuse the digression. © 


Nicon, a.champion of Thasos, * had been crowned 
fourteen hundred times victor in the solemn games 
of Greece. A man of such merit could not fail of be- 
ing envied. After his death, one of his competitors 
insulted his statue, and gave it several blows; to re- 
venge, perhaps, those he had formerly received from 
him whom it represented. But the statue, as if sen- 
sible of that outrage, fell from its height upon the 
person that insulted it, and killed him. 
him who had been crushed to death proceeded juri- 


The son of > 


dically against the statue, as guilty of homicide, and — 


punishable by the law of Draco. That famous legis- 


lator of Athens, to-inspire a greater horror for the 
guilt of murder, had ordained that even inanimate — 


* An island in the Aegean sea. 














































be qoaere Sahn: fall should 06ca- 
sath of aman. ‘The ‘Thasians, conformably 
is law, decreed that the statue should be thrown 
he sea. But some years after, being afflicted 
with a great famine, and having consulted the oracle 
f Delphi, they caused it to be taken out of the sea, 
rendered new honours to it. 
yracuse being thus raised in a manner from the 


it, Timoleon, desirous of freeing the other cities of 
Ey icily, and of finally extirpating tyranny and tyrants 
out of it, began his march with his army. He com- 
elled Icetas to renounce his alliance with the Car- 
aginians, obliged him to demolish his forts, and to 
live as a priva.e person in the city of the Leontines. 
_ Leptines, tyrant of Apollonia, and of several other 
cities and fortresses, seeing himself in-danger of be- 
‘ing taken by force, surrendered himself. Timoleon 
pared his life, and sent him to Corinth. For he 
nought nothing more great and honourable, than to 
t all Greece see the tyrants of Sicily in a state of 
miliation, and living like exiles. 

He returned afterwards to Syracuse, to regulate 
government, and to institute such laws as should 
most important and necessary, in conjunction with 
‘ephalus and Dionysius, two legislators sent to him 
y the Corinthians; for he had not the weakness to 
esire unlimited power, and the sole administration. 
ut on his departure, that the troops in his pay might 


exercise at the same time, he sent them, under the 
command of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the 
places subject to the Carthaginians. Those troops 
yrought over several cities from the barharians, lived 
always in abundance, made much booty, and returned 
with considerable sums of money, which was of great 
service in the support of the war. 
| About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at 
ilybeum, under» Asdrubal and Amilcar, with an 
rmy of seventy thousand men, two hundred ships 
f war, and a thousand transports, laden with ma- 
nines, armed chariots, horses, ammunition, and pro- 
isions. ‘Chey proposed no less than the entire ex- 
pulsion of the Greeks from Sicily. Timoleon did 
not think fit to wait their advancing ; and though he 
could raise only six or seven thousand men, so great 
was the people’s terror, he marched with that small 
body of troops against the formidable army of the 
enemy, and obtained a celebrated victory near the 


in the history of the Carthaginians. ‘Timoleon re- 
rned to Syracuse amidst shouts of joy and universal 
pplause.  _ 

_ He had before effected the conquest and reduction 
of the Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, 
or taken from them their tyrannical disposition. 
ey united together, and formed a powerful league 
Timoleon immediately took the field, 
soon ate a final end to their Bie te He made 
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get something for themselves, and to keep them in | 





ver Crimesus; an account of which may be found . 
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f eerved: joctas; aimonsel others, aii his son, were 


put to death as tyrants and traitors, His wife and 
daughters, having been sent to Syracuse and brought 


before the assembly of the people, were also sen- 
The peo- — 

ple, without doubt, designed to avenge Dion, their 
For it was the same 


tenced to die, and executed accordingly. 


first deliverer, by that decree. 
Icetas who had caused Arete, Dion’s wife, his sister 
Aristomache, and his soos an infant, to be thrown 
into the sea. : 


Virtue is seldom or never seortih dic those who envy — . 


it. Two accusers summoned ‘Timoleon to answer 
for his conduct before the judges; and having as- 


signed him a certain day for his appearance, de-— 


manded sureties of him. ‘The people expressed great 
indignation against such a proceeding, and would 


have dispensed with so great a man’s observing the 


usual formalities ; this, however, he strongly opposed. 
giving for his reason, that all he had undertaken had 
no other principle than that the laws might have 
their due course. 
during his command of the army. 


nies, only replied, “ [hat he thanked the gods, in 
that they had heard his prayers, and that he at length 
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He was accused of malversation _ 
Timoleon, with =~ 
out giving himself the trouble to refute those calum- ; 


saw the Syracusans enjoy an entire liberty of saying = 


every thing; a liberty absolutely unknown to them 
under the tyrants, but which it was just to confine 
within due bounds.” 


That great man had given Syracuse wise laws, had el 


purged all Sicily of the tyrants which had so long in- 


fested it, had re-established peace and security uni-- = 
versally, and supplied the cities ruined by the war — 
After 


with the means of reinstating themselves. 
such glorious actions, which had acquired him an un- 
bounded credit, he voluntarily quitted his authority 
to live in retirement. The Syracusans had given him 
the best house in the city, in gratitude for his great 


services, and another very fine and agreeable one in | 


the country, where he generally resided with his 
wife and children, whom he had sent for from Co- 
rinth; for he did not return thither, and Syracuse 
was become his country. He had the prudence, by 
resigning every thing, to shelter himself also entirely 


from envy, which never fails to attend exalted sta-— 
tions, and pays no respect to merit, however great. 


and substantial. He shunned the rock on which the 
greatest men, through an insatiate lust of honours 


and power, are often shipwrecked: that is, by en- 


gaging to the end of their lives in new cares and troue 
bles, of which age renders them incapable ; and by 
“choosing rather to sink under, than to lay down, the 
weight of them.” * 

Timoleon, who knew all the value of t a “ noble 
and glorious leisure,” acted in a different manner. 
He passed the rest of his life as a private person, en 
joying the grateful satisfaction of seeing so many ci- 
ties, and such a numerous people, indebted to him for 
their happiness and tranquillity. But he was always 
respected, and consulted as the common oracle o° 
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of Timoleon. 
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Sicily. Neither treaty of peace, institution of. 
law, division of land, nor regulation of government, 


seemed well done, if Timoleon had not been con- 
sulted, and had not put the last hand to it. 

His age was tried with a very sensible affliction, 
which he supported with astonishing patience,—the 
loss of sight. That accident, far from lessening the 
consideration and regard of the people towards him, 
served only to augment it. The Syracusans did not 


content themselves with paying him frequent visits, | 


they conducted all strangers, both in town and coun- 
When 
they had any important affair to deliberate upon in 
the asseinbly of the people, they called him in to 
their assistance ; he came thither in a chariot drawn 
by two horses, went through the public square to the 
theatre, and in that manner was introduced into the 
assembly, amidst shouts and acclamations of joy from 
the whole people. After he had given his opinion, 
which was always religiously observed, his domestics 


 reconducted him across the theatre, and he was es- 


corted by all the citizens beyond the gates, with 


- continual shouts of joy and clapping of hands. 


-Hehadstill greater honours paid him afterhisdeath. 


Nothing was wanting that could add to the magnifi- | 


cence oe the procession which followed his bier, of 
which the noblest ornaments were the tears that were 
shed, and the blessings uttered by every body in ho- 


“nour of his memory. Those tears were neither the 


effect of custom and the formality of mourning, nor 


_ exacted by a public decree; but flowed from a native 


source, and sprung from sincere affection, lively grat- 
itude,and inconsolable sorrow. Alawwas also made, 
that, for the future, upon the anniversary of his death, 
musical and gymnastic games should be celebrated, 
and horse-races run in honour of him. But what was 


still more honourable for the memory of that great 
‘man, was the decree of the Syracusan people ;—that 


whenever Sicily should be engaged in a war with fo- 
ceigners, they should send to Corinth for a general. 
I do not know that we discover in history any thing 
more great and accomplished than what we are told 
I speak not only of his military ex- 
ploits, but the happy success of all his undertakings. 
Plutarch observes a characteristic in them, which 
distinguishes Timoleon from all the great men of his 
times; and he makes use, upon that occasion, of a 
very remarkable comparison. There are, says he, in 
painting and poetry, pieces which are excellent in 
‘hemselves, and which at the first view may be known 
to be the works of a master; but some of them denote 
their having cost abundance of pains and application ; 
whereas in others, an easy and native grace is seen, 


* Cum suas laudes audiret predicari, nunquam aliud dixit quam 
se in ea re maximas diis gratias agere et habere, quod cum Siciliam 


_Yecreare constituissent, tum se potissimim ducem esse voluissent. 
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which adds es to their value j—-and anioiiaet | 
the latter he places the poems of Homer. - Something _ 
of this sort occurs, he goes on, when we compare the 
great actions of Epaminondas and Agesilaus with 
those of Timoleon. In the former, we find them. 
executed with force and innumerable difficulties; but — 
in the latter, there is an easiness and facility, which 
distinguishes them as the work, not of fortune, but of 
virtue, which fortune seems to .have taken pleasure — 
in seconding. It is Plutarch who still speaks. 

But not to mention the military actions of Timo- 
leon, what J admire most in him, is, his warm and 
disinterested passion for the public good, reserving 
for himself only the pleasure of seeing others happy 
by his services; his extreme remoteness from ambition 
and haughtiness; his honourable retirement into the — 
country; his modesty, moderation, and indifference 
for the honours paid him; and, what is still more un- 
common, his aversion for all flattery, and even just 
praise. “ When somebody extolled, * in his presence, 
his wisdom, valour, and the glory he had acquired in 
having expelled the tyrants, he made no answer, but — 
that he thought himself obliged to express his grati- 
tude to the gods, in that, having decreed to restore - 
peace and liberty to Sicily, they had vouchsafed to 
make choice of him in preference to all others for so 
honourable an office; for he was fully persuaded, that 
all human events are guided and disposed by: the 
secret decrees of Divine Providence.” What a 
treasure, what a happiness for a state, is such a 
minister ! 

For the better understanding of his value, we have 
only to compare the condition of Syracuse under 
Timoleon, with its state under the two Dionysiuses. 
It is the same city, the same inhabitants, and the same. 
people: but what a difference do we perceive under 
the different governments we speak of! The two 
tyrants had no thoughts but of making themselves | 
feared, and of depressing their subjects to render | 
them more submissive. ‘They were in fact dreaded, 
as they desired to be, but at the same time detested 
and abhorred, and had more to fear from their sub- 
jects, than their subjects from them. ‘Timoleon, on 
the contrary, who looked upon himself as the father 
of the Syracusan people, and who had no thoughts” 
but of making them happy, enjoyed the refined pleas 
sure of being beloved and revered as a parent by his 
children: and he was remembered amongst them 
with blessings, because they could not reflect upon 
the peace and felicity they enjoyed, without calling — 
to mind, at the same time, the wise legislator to 
whom they were indebted fsr those inestimable 
blessings. ’ 


ee ee ee ee 
Nihil enim rerum humanarum sine deorum numine agi putabat. 
Corn. NEp. in Timol. c. iv. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SECT. I. State of Greece from the tume of the treaty 
_ of Antaleidas.. The Lacedemomans declare war 
against the city of Olynthus. They seize by fraud and 

violence upon the citadel of Thebes. -Olynthus sur- 
rnders. - - 


8 HE peace of Antalcidas,* of which mention has 
_ .f been made in the third chapter of the ninth 
book, had plentifully scattered among the Grecian 
_ ‘states the seeds of discontent and division. In con- 
sequence of that treaty, the Thebans had been obliged 
_ to abandon the cities of Boeotia, and suffer them to 
_ enjoy their liberty ; and the Corinthians to withdraw 
_ their garrison from Argos, which by that means be- 
- came free and independent. The Lacedemonians, 
_ who were the authors and executors of this treaty, 
ee saw their power extremely augmented by it, and 
_ strove to make farther additions to it. They com- 
‘pelled the Mantinzans, against whom they pretended 
to have many causes of complaint in the last war, to 
demolish the walls of their city, and to inhabit four 
different places, as they had done before. 
_ © The two kings of Sparta, Agesipolis and Agesi- 
_ Jaus, were of quite different characters, and entertained 
equally different -opinions upon the present state of 
affairs. 
_ peace, and a strict observer of justice, was anxious 
_ that Sparta, already much exclaimed against for the 
_ treaty of Antalcidas, should suffer the Grecian cities 
to enjoy their liberties, according to the tenor of that 
_ treaty, and not disturb their tranquillity through an 
unjust desire of extending her dominions. The other, 


: *Xenoph. Hist. Grec. 1. v. p. 550, 553. 
_ . & Diod. 1. xv. p. 341. eTbid. p. 554, 556. 



















The first, who was naturally inclined to. 


¢ About seven and a half cents. . 


on the contrary, restless, active, and full of great 
views of ambition and conquest, breathed nothing _ 


but war. 
t At the same time, deputies arrived at Sparta 


from Acanthus and Apollonia, two very considerable 
cities of Macedonia, op the subject of Olynthus,a — 





city of Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, originally from 


Chalcis in Euboea. ¢ Athens, after the victorics of 


Salamis and Marathon, had conquered many places. 


on the side of Thrace, and even in Thrace itself. 


Those cities threw off the yoke as soon as Sparta, at ~ 


the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, had ruined 
the power of Athens. 
ber. ‘The deputies of Acanthus and Apollonia 
represented, in the general assembly of the allies, 
that Olynthus, situate in their neighbourhood, daily 
improved in strength in an extraordinary manner ; 


that it perpetually extended its dominions by new — 


Olynthus was of this num- — 





Ce 


conquests; that it obliged all the cities round about a 


to submit to it, and to enter into its measures, and 
was upon the point of concluding an alliance with the — 


Athenians and the Thebans. The affair being taken 
into consideration, it was unanimously resolved that 
it was necessary to declare war against the Olynthiana. 


It was agreed that the allied cities should furnish ten — 


thousand troops, with liberty, to such as desired it, to 


substitute money, at the rate of three oboli 4 a-day for — : 


each foot-soldier, and four times as much for the horse. 
The Lacedzemonians, to lose no time made their 


troops march directly, under the command of Euda 


midas, who prevailed with the Ephori, that Pheebi- 
das, his brother, might have the leading of those 


which were to follow, and to join him socn after. 


os 
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When he arrived in that part of Macedonia called 


_ Thrace, he garrisoned such places as applied to him 


for that purpose, seized upon Potidaza, a city in alli- 
ance with the Olynthians, which surrendered without 
making any defence; and began the war against 
Olynthus, though slowly, as was incumbent upon a 
general whose troops were not all assembled. 

* Phoebidas began his march * soon after, and being 
arrived near Thebes, encamped without the walls, 


near the Gymnasium, or public place of exercise. 


Ismenius and Leontides, both polemarchs, that is, 


generals of the army, and supreme magistrates of 
‘Thebes, were at the head -of two different factions. 


The first, who had engaged Pelopidas on his side, was 


no friend to the Lacedemonians, nor they to him; | 


because he publicly declared for popular government 
and liberty. The other, on the contrary, favoured 
an oligarchy, and was supported by the Lacedemo- 
nians with their whole interest. I am obliged to enter 
into this detail, because the event J] am going-to re- 
Jate, and which was a consequence of it, was the oc- 
casion of the important war between the Thebans and 
Lacedzemonians. . 
This being the state of affairs at Thebes, Leontides 


applied to Phcebidas, and proposed to him to seize 


the citadel called Cadmza, to expel the adherents of 


_Ismenius, and to give the Lacedzmonians possession 


of it. He represented to him, that nothing could be 


- more glorious for him than to make himself master of 


Thebes, whilst his- brother was endeavouring to re- 


duce Olynthus ; that he would thereby facilitate the 


success’ of his brother’s enterprise; and that the 
‘Thebans, who had prohibited their citizens by decree 
to bear arms against the Olynthians, would not fail, 


_- upon his making himself master of the citadel, to 
' supply him with whatever number of horse and foot 


he should think proper, for the reinforcement of 
Eudamidas. 

-Pheebidas, who had much ambition and little pru- 
dence, and who’ sought only for an opportunity of 
signalizing himself by some extraordinary action, with- 


out examining the consequences, suffered himself to 
be easily persuaded. 
- security and full reliance on the treaty of peace 


Whilst the Thebans, in entire 


lately concluded by the Grecian states, were cele- 


_brating the feasts of Ceres, and expecting nothing 


Jess than such an act of hostility, Phoeebidas, conducted 


_ by Leontides, took possession of the citadel. The 


senate was then sitting. Leontides went to them, 
and declared, that there was nothing to be feared 


from the Lacedsmonians, who had just entered the. 


citadel; that they were only the enemies of those 
who wished to disturb the public tranquillity; that 
as for himself, by the power his office of polemarch 


_gave him, of confining whoever caballed against the 
state, he should put Ismenius into a place of security, 


who factiously endeavoured to break the peace. He 
was seized accordingly, and carried to the citadel. 
The party of Ismenius, seeing their chief a prisoner, 


eXenoph. p. 556-558. Plut. in Agesil. p. 608, 609. Id. in 
Pelop. p. 280. Diod. 1. xv. p. 341, 342. 
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and apprehending the utmost violence for themselves, _ 


quitted the city with precipitation, and retired to 
Athens, to the number of four hundred and upwards. 
They were soon after banished by a public decree. 
Pelopidas was of the number; but Epaminondas re- 
mained at Thebes unmolested, being disregarded, as 
a man entirely devoted to the study of philosophy 





who did not intermeddle in affairs of state; and also — 


on account of his poverty, which left no room to fear — 
A new polemarch was nomi- — 


any thing from him. 
nated in the room of Ismenius, and Leontides went 
to Lacedemon. 

The news of Phcebidas’s enterprise, who at a time 
of general peace had taken possession of a citadel by 
force, upon which he had neither claim nor right, 
had occasioned great murmurings and complaints. 
Such especially as opposed Agesilaus, who was sus- 
pected of having shared in the scheme, demanded by 
whose orders Pheebidas had committed so strange a 
breach of public faith. _ Agesilaus, who well knew 


that those warm reproaches were aimed at him, made _ 
no difficulty of justifying Phoebidas, and declared 


openly, and before all the world, “ That the action 


ought to be considered in itself, in order to under- — 


stand whether it were useful or not; that whatever 
was expedient for Sparta, he was not only permitted, 
but commanded to do, upon his own authority, and 
without waiting the orders of any body :” strange prin- 
ciples, to be advanced by a person who upon other 


occasions had maintained, That justice was the first of 


all virtues ; and that without it, valour itself, and every 
other great quality, were useless and unavailing. It is 
the same man that made answer, when somebody in 
his presence magnified the king of Persia’s grandeur: 
He, whom you call the great king, m what is he greater 
than I, unless he oe more just? A truly noble and 
admirable maxim, Tuat JusTIcE MUST BE THE RULE OF 
WHATEVER IS EXCELLENT AND GREAT! but a maxim that. 
he had only in his mouth, and which all his actions 
contradicted ; conformably to the principle of the 
generality of politicians, who imagine that a states- 
man ought always to have justice in his mouth, but 
should never Jose an occasion of violating it for the 
advantage of his country. 
But let us now hear the sentence which the august 
assembly of Sparta, so renowned for the wisdom of 
its councils, and the equity of its decrees, is about to 
pronounce. ‘The affair being maturely considered, 
the arguments discussed at large, and set in their full 
light, the assembly resolved, that Phcebidas should be 
deprived of his command, and fined a hundred thou- 


sand drachmas;‘ but that they should continue to — 


hold the citadel, and keep a strong garrison in it. 
What a strange contradiction was this! says Polybius;® 
what a disregard of all justice and reason! to punish 
the criminal, and approve the crime; and not only to 
approve the crime tacitly, and without having any 
share it, but to ratify it by public authority, and con- 


tinue it in the name of the state, in order to reap the 
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ages arising Ayia itt But suns was nel all: 


ith Sets, were despatched to the eitattel of aches 
try Ismenius, upon whom they passed sentence of 
death, which was immediately executed. Such fla- 
grant injustice seldom remains unpunished. ‘To act 
in such a manner, says Polybius again, is neither for 
the interest of one’s country, nor for one’s own. 
_ *Teleutias, Agesilaus’s brother, had been substi- 
- tuted in the place of Phcebidas to command ‘the rest 
of the troops of the allies designed against Olynthus, 
whither he marched with all expedition. he city 
was strong, and furnished with every thing necessary 
_ to a good defence. Several sallics were made with 
great success, in one of which ‘Teleutias was killed. 
_ The next year king Agesipolis had the command of 
the army. ‘The campaign passed in skirmishing, 
without any thing decisive. Agesipolis died soon 
after of disease, oat was succeeded by his brother 
Cleombrotus, who reigned nine years.. About that 
. time * began the hundredth Olympiad. Sparta made 
_ fresh efforts to terminate the war with the Olyntbians. 
_ Polybidas their general pressed the siege with vi- 






-gour. ‘The place, in want of provisions, was at last 
4 aca to surrender; and was received by the Spar- 
2 tans into the number of their allies. 


SECT. Il. Spartu’s prosperity. Character of two il- 
lustrious Thebans, Epaminondas and Pelopidas.. The 
~ latter forms the design of restoring the liberty of his 


- country. Consprracy agaanst the tyrants wisely con- 
ducted, and happily paocwted. The citadel is retaken. 


Ras fortune of the Lacedemonians never ap- 
peared with greater splendour, nor their power more 
_ strongly established. All Greece was subject to them, 
either by force or alliance... They were in possession 
of Thebes, a most powerful city, and with it, of all 
- Beotia. They had found means to humble Argos, 
- and to hold it'in dependence. Corinth was entirely 
5 at their devotion, and obeyed their orders in every 
thing. The Athenians, abandoned by their allies, 
and reduced almost to their own strength, were in no 
condition to make head against them. If any city 
or people in their alliance attempted to withdraw 
themselves from their power, immediate punishment 
reduced them to their former obedience, and deterred 
_ all others from following their example. ‘Thus, mas- 
_ ters by sea and Jand, all trembled before them; and 
the most formidable’ princes, as the king of Persia, 
and the tyrant of Syracuse, scemed to emulate each 
_ other in courting their friendsbip and alliance. 
A prosperity founded in injustice can be of no long 
duration. The blow that was to shake the Spartan 
a eer) came from the very quarter where they had 
exercised the most unjust violence, and from whence 
Bitsy did not seem to have any thing to fear, that is 
»Xenoph. l. v. p. 559—565. Diod. 1. xv. p. 342, 343. 
iXenoph. p. 565. Diod. p. 334. 
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|| to say, from Thebes. 





_ descended from the noblest families of Thebes. 





state will make a glorious appearance upon the theatre 
of Greece, and for that reason deserve our notice in 
this place. 

k These are Pelopidas and Epaminondas, both 
Pe- 
Jopidas, nurtured in the greatest affluence, and having 
become, whilst young, sole heir of a very rich and 
flourishing family, employed his wealth, from the first 
possession of it, in the relief of such as had occasion 
for it, and merited his favour; showing, in that: wise 


use of his riches, that he was really their master, 
For, according to Aristotle’s 


and not their slave. 
remark, repeated by Plutarch, f‘ most men either 
make no use at all of their fortunes, out of avarice, 
or abuse them in bad or trifling expenses.” As for 
Epaminondas, poverty was all his inheritance, in 


which his honour, and one might almost say, his joy — 
and delight, consisted. He was born of poor parents, 


and consequently familiarized from his infancy with 


poverty, which he made more grateful and easy to — 
Pelopidas, who — 


supported a great number of citizens, never having — 


him by his. taste for philosophy. 


been able to prevail on him to accept his offers, and 
to make use of his fortune, resolved to share in the 
poverty of his friend, by making him his example, 
and became the model as well as admiration of the 
whole city, from the modesty of his dress and the 
frugality of his table. 


' If Epaminondas was poor with respect to ne 
goods of fortune, he was amply recompensed in those — 


of the head and heart : modest, prudent, grave, skilful 
in taking advantage of favourable opporiunities, pos- 
sessing in a supreme degrce the science of war, 
equally valiant and wise, easy and complaisant in his 


intercourse with the world, suffering with incredible ~ 
patience the ill treatment of the people, and even of — 


his friends, uniting with his ardour for military exer- 
cises a wonderful taste for study and the sciences, 


“ valuing himself especially so much upon truth, that — 


he made a se dels of telling a lie evenin jest or for 
diversion.” Adeo veritatis diligens, ut ne joco quidem 
mentirelur. 


m They were both equally inclined to. virtue. 


But Pelopidas was best pleased with the exercises 
of the body, and Epaminondas with the cultivation 
of the mind. For which reason, they employed 
their leisure, the one in the palestra and the chase, 


and the other in conversation and the study of philo- 


sophy. 

But what persons of sense and judgment must 
principally admire in them, and which is rarely found 
amongst those of their high rank, is the perfect union 
and friendship that always subsisted between them, 
during the whole time they were employed together 
in the administration of the public affairs, whether 
in war or peace. If we examine the government of 
Aristides and Themistocles, that of Cimon and Peri- 
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cles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, we shall find them full 
of trouble, dissension, and debate. The two friends 
__we speak of held the first offices in the state; all 
- great affairs passed through their hands; every thing 
was confided to their care and authority. In’such 
delicate conjunctures, what occasions of pique and 
jealousy generally arise! But neither difference of 
et sentiment, diversity of interest, nor the least emotion 
E of envy, ever altered their union and good under- 
oR: standing. The reason of. which was, their being 

_ founded upon an unalterable principle, that is, upon 

_ virtue; which, in all other actions, says Plutarch, oc- 

~casioned their having neither glory nor riches, (those 

fatal sources of strife and division,) in view, but solely 

_ the public good; and made them desire, not the ad- 

_- vancement or honour of their own families, but to 

render their country more powerful and flourishing. 

Such were the two illustrious men who are about to 

_ make their appearance, and to give a new face to the 

affairs of Greece, by the great events in which they 
will have a principal share. 

" Leontides * being apprized that the exiles had 
retired to Athens, where they had been well received 
by the people, and much respected by all people of 
worth and honour, laid a plot for secretly cutting 
them off, by means of certain unknown persons, whom 
he sent thither to assassinate the most considerable 

of them. Only Androclides was killed, and Leon- 
tides failed in his designs against all the rest. 
- At the same time, the Athenians received letters 
from Sparta, to prohibit their receiving or assisting 
the exiles, and with orders to expel them from their 
city, as persons declared to be the common enemies 
of Greece by all the allies. Humanity, a virtue pe- 
_culiarand natural to the Athenians, made them reject 
80 infamous a proposal with horror. ‘They were 
_transported with the opportunity of expressing. their 
gratitude to the Thebans for a previous obligation 
of the same nature. For the Thebans had contri- 
buted the most to the re-establishment of the popular 
government at Athens, having declared in their fa- 
vour by a public decree, contrary to the prohibition 
_ of Sparta; and it was from Thebes, that Thrasybulus 
had set out to deliver Athens from the tyranny of the 
Thirty. . : 
_- Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went 
to all the exiles one after another, of whom Melon 
was the most considerable. He represented to them, 
“That it was neither becoming nor just to content 
themselves with having saved their own lives, and to 
look with indifference upon their country, enslaved 
and miserable: that whatever good-will the people 
of Athens might express for them, it was not fit that 
they should suffer their fate to depend upon the de- 
crees of a people, which their natural inconstancy, or 
the malignity of the orators that turned them any 
way at will, might soon alter: that it was necessary 
to hazard every thing, after the example of Thrasy- 
~=Xenoph. Hist. Gr. 1. v. p. 566—568. Plut. in Pelop. p. 280— 
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bulus, and to set before themselves his intrepid va.our — 
and generous fortitude as a model: that as he sct out — 
from Thebes to suppress and destroy the tyrants o1 
Athens, so they ought to go from Athens to restore — 
to ‘Thebes its ancient liberty.” su Waal 

This discourse made all the impression upon the — 
exiles that could be expected. ‘They sent privately — 
to inform their friends at Thebes of their resolution, — 
who highly approved their design. Charon, one ot 
the principal persons in the city, offered to receive 
the conspirators into his house. Philidas found 
means to get himself made secretary to Archias and — 
Philip, who were then polemarchs, or supreme ma- — 
gistrates of the city. As for Epaminondas, he had — 
for some time diligently. endeavoured to inspire the — 
younger Thebans by his discourse with a passionate | 
desire to throw off the Spartan yoke. ° He was ig- | 
norant of nothing that had been projected, but he 
believed that he ought not to have any share in it, 
because, as he said, he could not resolve to imbrue’ 
his hands in the blood of his countrymen ; foreseeing 
that his friends would nct keep within the due bounds 
of the enterprise, however lawful in itself, and that — 
the tyrants would not perish alone; and convinced, — 
besides, that a citizen, who would appear not to have 
taken either side, would have it in his power to make 
a stronger impression upon the minds of the people. © 

The day for the execution of the project being — 
fixed, the exiles thought proper that Pherenicus, 
having assembled all the conspirators, should stop at 
Thriasium, a little town not far from ‘Thebes, and | 
that a.small number of the youngest of them should 
venture into the city. ‘Twelve persons of the best 
families of Thebes, all united by a strict and faithful — 
friendship with each other, though competitors for 
glory and honour, offered themselves for this bold — 
enterprise. Pelopidas was of this number. After 
having embraced their companions, and despatched © 
a messenger to Charon, to give him notice of their 
coming, they set out, dressed in mean habits, carry- 
ing hounds with them, and poles in their hands for 
pitching of nets; that such as they met on the way 
might have no suspicion of them, and take them only © 
for hunters that had wandered after their game. ; 

Their messenger being arrived at Thebes, and 
having informed Charon that they were set out, the © 
approach of danger did not alter his sentiments ; and © 
as he wanted neither courage nor honour, he pre- 
pared his house for their reception. 

One of the conspirators, who was not a bad man, 
who even loved his country, and would have served 
the exiles with all his power, but had neither the re- 
solution nor constancy necessary for such an enter- 
prise, and could think of nothing but the difficulties 
and obstacles that presented themselves in crowds © 
to his imagination, appalled with the prospect of 
danger, retired to his house without saying any thing, © 
and despatched one of his friends to Melon and 
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as, to techges hem to defer ti thefr anes “ad 


ortunity. Happily, that friend, not finding his 
norse’s bridle, and losing a great deal of time in quar- 
lling with his wife, was prevented from going. - 
Pelopidas:and his companions, disguised like pea- 
gants having separated from each other, entered the 
ty at different gates towards the close of day. As 
was then early in the winter, the north wind blew, 
and the snow fell; which served the better to con- 
-eeal them, every ‘body keeping within doors on ac- 
count of the cold weather; and this gave them like- 
_ wise a pretext for covering ‘their faces. Some, who 
were in the secret, received and conducted them to 
~Charon’s house, where, of exiles and others, their 
. whole number amounted to forty-eight. 

_ Philidas, secretary to the Boeotarchs, * who was 
in the plot, had some time before invited Archias 
and his companions to supper on that very day, pro- 
mising them an exquisite repast, and the company of 
ome of the finest women in the city. The guests 
being met at the appointed time, they sat down to 
table. They had circulated the glass, and were al- 
most drunk, when it was whispered about, but not 
: “known where the report began, that the exiles were 
in the city. Philidas, without showing any concern, 
id his utmost to change the discourse. Archias, 
however, sent one of his officers to Charon, with or- 

ders to come to him immediately. It was now late, 
and Pelopidas and the conspirators were preparing 
to set out, and had put on their armour and swords, 
when, on a sudden, they heard a knocking at the 
door. Somebody went to it, and being told by the 
officer, that he was come from the magistrates with 
orders for Charon to attend them immediately, he 
ran back half out of his wits to acquaint him with 
et terrible message. They all concluded that the 
conspiracy was discovered, and believed themselves 
lost, before it would be possible to execute any thing 
worthy of their cause and valour. However, they 
were all of opinion that Charon should obey the 
“order, and present himself before the magistrates with 
-an air of assurance, as void of fear, and unconscious 
of offence. 
_. Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers 
which threatened only himself; but at that time, ter- 
rified for his friends, and apprehending also that he 
should be suspected uf some treachery, if so many 
brave citizens, whom he had received into his house, 
should be destroyed, he went to his wife’s apartment, 
_and fetched his only son, but fifteen years old at most, 
who in beauty and strength excelled all the youths of 
his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, 
“saying at the same time, “ If you discover that I have 
betrayed you, and have been guilty of treachery upon 
his occasion, revenge yourselves on me in this my 
y son, whom, dear as he is to me, ] abandon to 
you, and let him fall a victim without mercy to his 
father’s perfidy.” 


































e magistrates and'generals, who were charged with the go- 
of Thebes, were called Boeotarchs, that is to say, com- 
| OF rons: of Bootia. © ; 












to Athens, there to await a more favourable | 








These expressions wounded them to the beats 
but what gave them the most sensible pain, was his 


imagining there was any one amongst them so mean — 


and ungrateful as to form to himself the least sus- 
picion in regard to him. ‘They unanimously con- 
jured him not to leave his son with them, but to put 
him into some place of safety; that his friends and 
country might not want an avenger, if he should not 
be so fortunate as to escape the tyrants. “ No,” re- 
plied the father; “he shall stay with you, and share 
your fate. 
he make, than to perish with his father and best 
friends ? - 
your years, and show a courage worthy of yourself 
and me. You see here the most excellent of the 
Thebans, Make under such masters a noble essay 
of glory, and learn to fight, or, if it must be so, to die 
like them, for liberty... For the rest, I am not with © 
out hopes, for I believe that the justice of our cause 
will draw down the favour and protection of the gods 
upon us.” He concluded with a prayer for them 
and after embracing the conspirators, went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himself, and 
to compose his looks and voice, that he might not 
appear under any concern. When he came to the 
door of the house where the feast was kept, Archias — 
and Philidas came out to him, and ‘asked the meaning 
ofa report, that disaffected people were arrived in 
the city, and were concealed in some-house. He 


seemed astonished ; and finding, by their answers to — 


If he. must perish, what nobler end can — 


For you, my son, exert yourself beyond — 


his questions, that they had no precise information  ——__ 


on the subject, he assumed a bolder tone, and said, 

“Tt is very likely the report you speak of is only a 
false alarm, intended to interrupt your mirth; how- 
ever, as it ought not to be neglected, I'll go ‘imme- 


diately, and make the strictest inquiry possible into 


it.” Philidas praised his prudence and zeal; and 
carrying Archias back into the company, again en- 
gaged him in the debauch, and continued the enter- 


tainment, by keeping the ‘guests in perpetual expec-. 


tation of the women he had promised them. 

Charon, on his return home, found his friends all 
prepared, not to conquer nor to save their lives, but 
to die gloriously, and to sell themselves as dear as 
they could. 
plained beforehand that they had nothing to fear. 
He repeated all that had passed; after which they 
had no thoughts but of putting into instant execution 
a design, to whith the least delay might occasion a 
thousand obstacles. 

In fact, at that very instant happened a second ~ 
storm, far more violent and more dangerous than the 
first, and which seemed as if it could not possibly fail 
of making the enterprise miscarry. A courier from. 


The serenity and joy of his looks ex- 
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Athens arrived in great haste with a packet, which ~ 


contained a circumstantial account of the whole con- 
spiracy, as was afterwards discovered. The courier 
was brought first to Archias, who was already over- 


_come with wine, and thought of nothing but pleasure. 


In giving him his despatches, he said, “ My lord,. 


the person who writes you these letters, conjures you 








sation and banquet. 


~ their faces. 
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to read them ieikebidta tnt being serious affairs.” 
Archias replied, laughing, * “ Serious affairs to-mor- 


_row;” which words were afterwards used by the 


Greeks as a proverb; and taking the letters, he put 
them under his bolster, f and continued the conver- 


t 


‘The conspirators were at that time in the streets, 


divided into two parties; the one, with Pelopidas at 


their head, marched against Leontides; who was not 
at the east’ the ether against Archias, under ue 
command of Charon. The latter had put on women’s 

habits over their armour, and crowned themselves 
with pine and poplar wreaths, which entirely covered 
When they came te" the door of the 
apartment where the feast was kept, the guests made 
a great noise, and set up loud shouts of joy. But they 
were told, that the women=would not come ‘in till 
the servants were all dismissed, which was done im- 
mediately. They were sent to neighbouring houses, 


_ where there was no want of wine for their ctitartatii 


ment. The conspirators, by this stratagem, having 
made themselves masters of the field of battle, en- 
tered sword in hand, and showing themselves in their 
true colours, put all the guests to the sword, and 
with them the magistrates, who were full of wine, 
and in no- condition to defend themselves. | Pelopidas 
met with more resistance. Leontides, who was 
asleep in bed, awaked with the noise that was made, 
and rising immediately, armed himself with his sword, 
and laid some of the conspirators at his feet, but 
was at last killed. 

This grand affair being executed in this manner 
with so much despatch and success, couriers were 


. immediately despatched to the exiles who had _re- 


mained at Thriasinm. The doors of the prisons were 
broken open, and five hundred prisoners Jet out. The 


~ Thebans were called upon to resume their liberty, 


and arms were given to all they met; the spoils af- 


tixed to the porticoes being taken down, and the ar-- 


mourers’ and cutlers’ shops broken open for that pur- 
ose,—Epaminondas and Gorgidas came in arms to 
*oin them, accompanied with a numerous band of 
young men, and with some old persons of'great worth, 
whom they had got together. 
The whole city was in great terror and confusion ; 
the houses all illuminated with torches, and the 





‘streets thronged with the multitude passing to and 


fro. The people, i in consternation at what had hap- 
pened, and in want of sufficient information, waited 
impatiently for the day, to know their destiny. The 
Lacedemonian captains were therefore thought guilty 


‘ef a very great error in not having fallen upon them 


during their disorder; for the garrison consisted of 
fifteen hundred men, besides three thousand, who 
had taken refuge in the citadel. Alarmed by the 
cries they heard, the illuminations they saw in the 
houses, and the tumult of the multitude running back- 
wards and forwards, they lay still, and contented 
themselves with guarding the citadel, after having 
sent couriers to Sparta with the news of what 
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had i. and to demand an immediate reins. 
forcement. | 

The next day. at sun-rise the exiles sonived: with, 
their arms, and an assembly of the people was con-— 
vened. Epaminondas and Gorgidas conducted Pe- 
Jopidas and his company thither, surrounded with all. 
their-sacrificers, carrying in their bands the sacred 
fillets, and exhorting the citizens to assist their coun- 
try, and to join with their gods. At this sight, the 
whole assembly:rose up with loud acclamations and 
clapping of hands, and received the conspirators as 
their benefactors and deliverers. “The same day, Pe- 
lopidas, Melon, and Charon, were elected Beeotarchs. 

The arrival of the exiles was followed -by that of 
five thousand foot and five hundred horse, sent by 
the Athenians to Pelopidas, under the command of 
Demophoon. Those troops, with others which joined 
them shortly after from all the cities of Boeotia, com- 
posed an army of twelve thousand foot and two thou- 
sand horse, which without loss of time besieged the 
citadel, that it might be taken before relief could 
come from Sparta. 

The besieged made a vigorous ie feubert in hopes of 
a speedy succour, and seemed resolved rather to die 
than surrender the place; at least the Lacedemo-. 
nians were of that opinion. But.they were not a 
majority of. the garrison. When provisions began to 
fall short, and famine to press them, the rest of the 
troops obliged the Spartans to surrender... ‘The gar- 
rison had their lives granted them, and were permit-_ 
ted to retire whither they thought fit.. They were 
scarce marched out, when the aid arrived. ‘The La-~ 
cedemonians fouha: Cleombrotus at Megara, at the 
head of a powerful army, which, witha little more 
expedition, might have saved the citadel. But- this 
was not the first time that the natural slowness of the © 
Lacedemonians had occasioned the miscarriage of 
their most important enterprises. The three com- 
manders who had capitulated were tried. Two of 
them were punished with death, and the third had 
so great a fine laid upon him, that, not being able to 
pay it, he banished himself from Peloponnesus. . 

Pelopidas had all the honour of this great exploit, 
the most memorable of any that were ever executed 
by surprise and stratagem. Plutarch, with reason, — 
compares it to that of Thrasybulus. Both exiles, des- 
titute in themselves of all resource, and compelled to 


implore foreign support, formed the bold design of 


attacking a formidable power with a handful of men; 
and having overcome all obstacles to their enterprise 
solely by their valour, had each of them the good 
fortune to deliver their country, and to change the 
face of affairs entirely. For the Athenians were in- 
debted to Thrasybulus for that sudden and happy ~ 
change, which, freeing them from the oppression — 
under which they groaned, not only restored their 
liberty, but with it their ancient splendour ; and put — 
them in a condition to humble, and make Sparta, — 
their ancient and constant rival,’ tremble in her turn. 
We shall see, in like manner, that the war which is 
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ver both sea and land, was the work of this sin- 
s night, in which Pelopidas, without taking either 


into a private house,* “ unloosed and broke the chains 
imposed by the Lacedemonians” on all the other 
states of Greece, “though they appeared to be so 
ie firmly rivetted as never to be broken or unloosed. a 


ge SECT. Ill. Sphodrias, the Lacedemonan, forms a 
= design against the Piraeus without success. The Athe- 
 nians declare for the Thebans. Skirmishes between 
the latter and the Lacedemonians. 


~P THE acdtsstioniahat after the injury they pre- 

f tended to have received by the enterprise of Pelopi- 
_ das, did not continue quiet, but applied themselves 
in earnest to take their revenge. Agesilaus, rightly 
_ judging that an expedition of that kind, the end of 
_ which was to support tyrants, would not: reflect much 
honour upon him, left it to Cleombrotus, who had 
lately succeeded king Agesipulis, under pretence that 
his great age dispensed with his undertaking it. Cle- 
~ ombrotus entered Besotia with his army. ‘The first 
_ campaign was not vigorous, and terminated in com- 
__ mitting some ravagesin the country ; after which the 
king retired ; and detaching part of his’ troops to 
. Sphodrias, who commanded at Thespiz, returned to 
; Sparta. 
; The Athenians, who did not think themselves in a 
a condition to make head against the Lacedemonians, 
and were afraid of the consequences of the war in 
which their league with the Thebans was likely to 
Bc engage them, repented their having entered into it, 
and renounced it. Of those who persisted to adhere 
to the Theban party, some were imprisoned, some 
put to death, others banished, and the rich severely 
- fined. The Theban affairs seemed almost desperate, 
as no one came forward to support them. Pelopidas 
- and Gorgidas were then in office, and were con- 
 certing together means to embroil the Athenians with 
the: Lacedzmonians ; ; and this was the stratagem they 
contrived. 

Sphodrias, the Spartan, had been left at Thespize 
with a body of treops, to receive and protect such of 
the Beeotians as should revolt against Thebes. He 

had acquired some reputation amongst the soldiery, 
-and wanted néither courage nor ambition; but he 
~ was rash, superficial, self-conceited, and consequently 
apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and Gorgidas 
_ sent privately a merchant of his own acquaintance to 
_. him, with the offer, as from himself, of a considerable 
sum of money, and with insinuations better calculated 
to persuade him than money, since they flattered his 
vanity. “ After having represented to him that a 
person of his merit and reputation ought to form 
some great. eine which might immortalize his 
P Xenoph. Hist. Gr. ]. v. p. 568—572. 
10. _Id. in Pelop. p. 284, 285. 
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to meduce ite RAGE of Sparta} and deprive tied a em- || name, he proposed to him the seizing of the Pireeus, 


by attacking the Athenians by surprise, and when 


they could have no expectation of such ah attempt. — 
He added, that nothing could be more grateful to the 


Tacedenoitins: than to see themselves masters ef 


Athens ; and that the Thebans, enraged at the Athe- 


nians, whom they considered as traitors and eal 
ters, would lend them no assistance.” 

Sphodrias, anxious to acquire a great name, and 
envying the glory of Phoebidas, who, in his opinion, 


had rendered himself renowned and illustrious by his — 
unjust attempt upon Thebes, conceived it would bea 
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much more brilliant and glorious exploit to seize the — 


Piraeus of his own accord, and deprive the Athe- 
nians of their great power at sea, by an unforeseen 
attack by land. 
joy, an enterprise, w 


He undertook, therefore, with great 
which was Kéither lead unjust nor 


less horrid than that of the Cadmea, but executed nei- — 


ther with the same boldness nor with the same suc- 
cess. 


For having set out in the night from Thespiz, — 


with the view of surprising the Pirweus before light, 


the day-break overtook him in- the’ 
sium, near Eleusis, and finding himself discovered, 


he returned shamefully to ik Sar with some booty 


which he had taken. 


The Athenians fmapiediately sent Bin basta te with — 
Those ambassadors found | 
that the Lacedemonians had not waited their arrival — 


their complaints to Sparta. 


to accuse Sphodrias, but had already cited him before 
the council to answer for his conduct. 
to obey that summons, 
hend the issue of a trial, 
country. 
and tender friendship with: the son of Agesilaus.— 
The latter solicited his father so earnestly, or rather 
tormented him with such extreme importunity and 


perseverance, that he could not refuse Sphodrias his 

Agesilaus” 
had little delicacy, as we have seen already, with’ | 
_ respect to the duties of justice, when the service of — 


protection, and got him fully acquitted. 


his friends was in question. He was, besides, of all 


He wasafraid _ 
having just reason to appre-— 
and the resentment of his — 
He had a son, who had contracted a strict 


f 


mankind, the most tender and indulgent father to” 


his children. It is reported of him, that when they 
were little, he would play with them, and divert 


plain’ of Thriae 


himself with riding upon a stick amongst them; and 
that having been one day surprised by a friend in 


that action, he desired him not to tell any body of it = 


till himself was a father. 

1 The unjust sentence passed in favour of Sphoavias 
by the Spartans, exceedingly incensed the Athenians, 
and -determined them to renew their alliance with 
Thebes immediately, and to assist them with all their 
power. They fitted out a fleet of sixty sail, and gave 


the command of it to Timotheus, son of the illustrious 


Conon, whose reputation he well sustained by his 
own valour and exploits. 
mies, through envy of the glory he had acquired by 


his great success, painted sleeping, with the goddess. 


* Meo ridac, et Cet pETagood ro GA Bes elzeiv, éhuse kal duKxow 
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It was he whom his ene-— 


a Bn: 


- Fortune at his feet, taking towns 1n nets for hima 


but upon this occasion he. proved that he was not | 


asleep. After having ravaged the coast of Laconia, 
he attacked the isle of Corcyra;* which he took. 
He treated the inhabitants with great humanity, and 
made ne alteration in their liberty or laws, which 
very much inclined the neighbouring cities in favour 
of Athens. The Spartans, on their side, made power- 
ful preparations for the war, and were principally 
‘intent upon retaking Corcyra. Its. happy situation 
between Sicily and Greece rendered that island very 
important. They therefore engaged Dionysius the 
Tyrant in this expedition, and demanded aid of him. 
In the mean time they despatched their flect under 
the command of Mnasippus. ‘The Athenians sent 
sixty sail against them to the relief of Corcyra, under 
the command of Timotheus at first; but soon after, 





substituted in his place. Mnasippus having made him- 
self odious to his troops by his haughtiness, rigour, 
and avarice, was very ill obeyed by them, and lost his 
life in an engagement. Iphicrates did not arrive till 
after his death, when he received advice that the 
Syracusan squadron of ten galleys was approaching, 
which he attacked so successfully that not one of 
eer escaped. He had demanded, that the orator 
- Callistratus, and Chabrias, one of the most renowned 
captains of his time, should be joined in commission 
with him. Xenophon admires his wisdom and great- 
ness of soul upon that account. in being not unwilling 
to appear to have occasion for advice, and not appre- 
hending that others might share the glory of his vic- 
- tories with himself, 
Agesilaus had been prevailed upon to take the 
command of the troops against Thebes. He entered 
- Beeotia, where he did abundance of damage to the 
Thebans, not without considerable loss on his own 
side. The two armies came every day to blows, 
and were perpetually engaged, though not in formal 
battle, yet in skirmishes, which served to instruct the 
Thebans in the art of war, and to inspire them with 
valour, boldness, and experience. It is reported that 
the Spartan Antalcidas, told Agesilaus, very justly, 
upon this head one day, when he was brought back 
from Beeotia much wounded, “ My lord Agesilaus, 
you have a fine reward for the lessons you have given 
be the Thebans in the art of war, which, before you 
tanght i them, they never would nor could learn.” 
It was to prevent this inconvenience that Lycurgus, 
in one of the three laws which he calls Rhetre, for- 
vad the Lacedemonians to make war often upon the 
same enemy lest they should make them good sol- 
aiers, by obliging them too frequently to defend them- 
-gelves. 

Several campaigns passed in this manner without 
any thing decisive on either side. It was prudent in 
the Theban generals not to hazard a battle hitherto, 
and to give their soldiers time to inure and embolden 
themselves. When the occasion was favourable they 
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upon his seeming to act too slowly, Iphicrates was: 
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let them seasonably loose like generous seo, ana 


after having given them a taste of victory by way of 






reward, they called them off, contented with their — 


courage and alacrity. The principal glory of their 
success and this wise conduct was due to Pelopi- 
das. : 
The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind ot 
prelude to the battle of Leuctra, added much to his_ 
reputation. 


at his return he found the enemy posted to intercept 
him near Tegyra. As soon as the. Thebans per- 
ceived them from the defiles, somebody ran in all 
haste to Pelopidas,. and told him, ** We are fallen into 
the enemy’s hands.” “ Why so?” replied he. “ Why 
should we not rather say, that they are fallen into 
ours?” At the same time he ordered his cavalry, 
which were his rear-guard, to advance to the front, 
that they might begin the fights. He was assured 
that his foot, which were only three hundred, and were 
called the sacred battalion, wherever they charged, 
would break through the enemy, though superior in 
number, as they were by at least two thirds. The 
assault began where the generals of each party were 
posted, and was very fierce. The two generals of 
the Lacedemonians, who had charged ” Pelopidas, 
were presently killed; all that were with them being 
either slain. or dispersed. The rest of the Lacede- 
monian troops were so daunted, that they opened a 
passage for the Thebans, who might have marched 
on and saved themselves if they had thought fit: but 
Pelopidas, disdaining to make use of that opening for 
his retreat, advanced against those who were stil! 
drawn up in battle, and made so great a slaughter 
of them, that the rest were all dismayed, and fled in 
disorder. 
they should be surprised. They contented themselves 
with having broken them, and with making a glorious 
retreat, not inferior to a victory, because it was made 
through an enemy dispersed and defeated. 

This little encounter, for it can be called no more, 
was in a manner the source of the great actions and 
events we shall soon relate. It had never happened 
till then in any war, either against the Barbarians or 
Greeks, that the Lacedamonians had been defeated 
with the superiority of number on their side, nor 
even with equal forces in'a pitched battle. For which 
reason they were insupportably proud, and their re- 
putation alone kept their enemies in awe, who never 
durst show themselves in the field before them, unless 
superior in number. They now lost that glory; and 
the Thebans, in their turn, are to become the terror 


and dread even of those who had hitherto rendered — 


themselves so universally formidable. 


Having failed in his enterprise against | 
Orchomenos, which had joined the Lacedemonians, — 


* The Thebans did not pursue . far, lest 


*The enterprise of Artaxerxes Mnemon against _ 


Egypt, and the death of Evagoras king of Cyprus, 
should naturally come in here. But | shall defer 
those articles, to avoid breaking in upon the Theban 
affairs. 
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TAI. Mba troubles in +Gtoeces The ek. 
—monians declare war against’ Thebes. They are 
defeated and put to flight in the battle of Leuctra. 
pamimondas ravages Laconia, and marches to the 
% pr gales of Sparta. 


_tWuis? the Persians were engaged in the Egyp- 
tian war, great troubles arose in Greece. In that 


afterwards Thespie, entirely demolished those two 
_ cities, and expelled the inhabitants. The Platzans 
retired to Athens with their wives and children, 
__where they were received with the utmost kindness, 
and adopted into the number of the citizens. 

_ * Artaxerxes, being informed of the state of the 
Grecian affairs,* sent a new embassy thither, to per- 
suade the several cities and republics at war, to lay 

down théir arms, and accommodate their differences 
upon the plan of the treaty of Antalcidas. - By that 
Re ‘peace, as has been observed in its place, it was con- 
cluded, that all the cities of Greece should enjoy their 
liberty, and be governed by their own laws. In 
virtue of this article, the Lacedemonians pressed the 
Thebans to restore liberty to all the cities of Beeotia, 
to rebuild Platea and ‘Thespie, which they had 
demolished, and to-restore them, with the territories 
dependent on them, to their ancient inhabitants. The 
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3 
_ Thebans, on their side, insisted also, that the Lace- | 


_ deemonians should give liberty to all those of Laconia, 
~ and that the city of Messene should be restored to its 
ancient possessors. ‘This was what equity required ; 
_ but the Lacedemonians, believing themselves much 
Be siperior to the Thebans, were for imposing a law 

upon them, to which they would not sub~it, 

All Greece being weary of a war whic. nad already 
lasted several campaigns, and had no other origin 
’ than the ambition and injustice of Sparta, nor any 
4 ‘other end than the aggrandizing of that state, was 
‘ seriously intent upon effecting a general peace, and 
with: that view had sent deputies to Lacedemon, to 
—oncert together the means of attaining so desirable 
an event. ¥ Amongst those deputies, Epaminondas 
~ was of the first rank. He was at that time celebrated 
4 for his great erudition and profound knowledge in 
a 










; philosophy ; but he had not yet had an opportunity 
_ of giving any very distinguished proofs of his great 
_ Capacity for the command of armies and the adminis- 

tration of public affairs. Seeing that all the deputies, 
out of respect for Agesilaus, who declared openly for 
_ the war, were afraid to contradict him, or to differ 
_ from his opinion in any thing—a very common effect 
uf too imperious a power on one side, and too servile 
a submission on the other, he was the only one that 
spoke with a wise and noble boldness, as became a 
tatesman who had no other view than the public 
good. Hemadea speech, not for the Thebans alone, 
but for Greece in general; in which he proved, that 
0 ‘Diod. I. li. p. 361, 362. 

: "Plate, a city of Beotia; Thspia of Achaia. 

* Xenop. Hist. Grae. |. vi. P- 590—593. Diod. p. 365, 366. 
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‘interval the Thebans, having taken Plate," and | 


the war augmented Abily the pcwer of Sparta, whilst 
the rest of Greece was reduced «nd ruined by it. He 
insisted principally upon the necessity of establishing 
the peace upon the basis of equality and justice; be- 
cause no peace could be solid, and of long duration, — 
but that wherein all parties should find an ‘equal ad: 
vantage. p 

A discourse like this, founded evidently upon reason 
and justice, and pronounced with a grave and serious 
tone, never fails of making 4n impression. Agesilaus — 
plainly perceived, from the attention and silence with 
which it was heard, that the deputies were extremely 
alfected with it, and would not fail to act conformably 
to his opinion. To prevent that effect, he demanded 


of E:paminondas, “ Whether he thought it just and — - 


reasonable that Boeotia should be free and indepen 


dent?” that is to say, Whether he agreed that the __ 


cities of Boeotia should depend no longer upon 
Thebes 2? Epaminondas immediately asked, in his 
turn, with great vivacity, ““ Whether he thought’ it 


just’ and reasonable that Laconia should enjoy the 


same independence and liberty ?” Upon which, Age- 
silaus, rising from his seat in great rage, insisted upon 
his declaring plainly, “ Whether he would consent 
that Boeotia should be free?” Epaminondas retorted 
his question again, and asked, “ Whether, on his side, __ 
he would consent that Laconia should be free?” Age- — 
sitaus, who wanted only a ‘pretext for breaking with 


the Thebans, struck their name directly out of the 


treaty of alliance which they were about to conclude. 


The rest of the allies signed it, less out of inclination, — z : 
than not to offend the Lacedeemonians, whose powers, eae 


they dreaded. 

2In consequence of this treaty, all the troops in 
the field were to be disbanded. Cleombrotus, one of 
the kings of Sparta, was then in Phocis, at the head 
of the army. He wrote to the Ephori to know the ~ 
republic’s resolutions. Prothous, one of the principal 
senators, represented that there was no room for de- 
liberation, for Sparta, by the late agreement, had 
made the recall of the troops indispensable. Agesilaus 
was of a different opinion. Angry with the Thebans, 
and particularly with Epaminondas, he was absolutely 
bent on war for an opportunity of revenge, and the 
present seemed particularly favourable, when all — 
Greece was free and united, and only the Thebans 
excluded from the treaty of péace. The advice of 
Prothous was therefore rejected by the whole coun- 
cil, t who “treated him as an honest, well-meaning 
dotard, * that knew nothing of the matter ; ; “the Di- | 
vinity, > from thenceforth, as Xenophon observes, 
“ promoting their downfal. > The Ephori wrote im- 
mediately to Cleombrotus to march against the The- 
bans with his troops, and sent orders at the same time 
to all their allies to assemble their forces, who were 
very averse to this war, and did not join it but with 
great reluctance, and out of fear of contradicting the 
in Agesil. p. 611, 612. Id. in Pelop. p. 288, 289. 

* A.M. 3633. Before J.-C. 371. 
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Lacedemonians, whom they did not yet dare to dis- | 


obey. ‘Though no happy consequences: could be 
expected froma war, visibly undertaken contrary to all 
ceason and justice, and from the sole motive of resent- 
ment and revenge, ‘the Lacedzmonians, however, from 
the superiority ‘of their numbers, assured themselves 
of success, and imagined that the Thebans, abandoned 
ty their allies, were in no condition to oppose them. 

The Thebans * were much alarmed at first. They 
saw themselves alone, without allies or. support, 


whilst all Greece looked upon them as utterly lost ; 
not knowing, that ina single man they had more 


than. an army. This man was Epaminondas. He 
was.appointed general, and had several colleagues 
oined in commission with him. He immediately 
raised all the troops he could, and began his march. 
His army did not amount to six thousand men, and 
the enemy had above four times that number. . As 
several bad omens were told him to prevent his set- 
ting out, he replied only by a verse of Homer’s, of 
‘which:the sense is, { “ Vhere is but one good omen, 
which is, to fight for one’s country.” However, to 
re-assure the soldiers, by nature superstitious, and 


_ whom jhe observed to be) discouraged, he instructed 


several. persons to come from different places, and re- 
port .auguries and omens in his favour, which re- 
vived the spirit and hopes of the troops. 

-Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded 
the sacred battalion. When he left his house to go 
to the army, his wife,.in taking her last adieu, con- 
jured him with a flood of tears to take care of him- 
self: “ That,” said he, “should be recommended to 
young people ; ; but for generals, they have no occa- 
sion for such advice, they should only be exhorted to 
take care of others.” 

’Epaminondas had had the wise precaution to se- 


_ cure a pass, by which Cleombrotus might have short- 


ened his march considerably... The latter, after 


_ having taken a,large compass, arrived at Leuctra, a 


small town of Boeotia, between Platea and Thespie. 
Both parties consulted whether they should give bat- 


tle; which Cleombrotus resolved upon by the advice 


of all h's officers, who. represented to him, that if, 
with such a superiority of troops, he declined fight- 
ing, it would confirm the report which was secretly 
spread, that he covertly favoured the Thebans. ‘The 
‘latter had an essential reason for hastening a battle, 


to anticipate the arrival of the troops which the 


enemy daily expected. However, the six generals, 
who formed the council of war, differed in their sen- 
timents. A seventh, who came up very seasonably, 
yoined the three that were for fighting ; and his opi- 
‘ion, which coincided also with that of Epaminon- 


das, carrying the question, the battle was resolved: 


upon. This was in the secon year of the 102d 
Olympiad. 

The two. armies were very unequal in number. 
That of the Lacedemonians, as has been said, con- 
sisted of twenty-four thousand foot and 8 ana hun- 
dred horse. The Thebans had only six. thousand 
Pett Se Ae MN, $634,. Belore JC. $70; ae 
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| paigns, and determined to conquer or die. 








foot and four hundred horse ; but all of them choice 
troops, animated by their success in former cams 
ithesa. 
cedemonian cavalry, composed of men picked up by 
chance, without valour, and ill-disciplined, was as_ 
much inferior to that of their enemies in courage as - 
it was superior in number. —The infantry could not. 
be depended on, except the. Lacedemonians; the 
allies, as has been'said, having engaged in the war 
with reluctance, because they did not approve the 
motive of it, and were, povlles. dissatisfied with the 
Lacedamonians, 

The generals on either ae supplied, by their 
ability, the place of numerous armies, especially the 
Theban, who was the most accumplished captain of 
his times. He was supported by Pelopidas at the 
head of the sacred battalion, composed of three hun- 
dred. young ‘Thebans, united, in a strict: friendship and 
affection, and engaged under a particular oath never 
to fly, but to defend each ‘other to the last dec Bf 
their blood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on 
a plain. Cleombrotus was upon the right, which con- 
sisted of Lacedemonians, on whom he confided mest, 
and whose files were twelve deep. To take advan- 
tage of the superiority of his horse in an open coun-— 
try, he posted them in the front of his Lacedemoni- — 
ans. Archidamus, Agesilaus’s son, was at the head 
of the allies, who formed the left wing. 

Epaminondas, who resolved to charge with bis 
left, which he commanded in person, strengthened it 
with the choicest of his heavy-armed troops, whom he_ 
drew up fifty deep. The sacred battalion was upon 
his left, and closed the wing. The rest of his in- 
fantry were posted upon his right in an oblique line, 
which, the farther it extended, was the more distant 
from the enemy. By this uncommon disposition. his — 
design was to cover his right flank, to refuse his right 
wing, and keep it as a kind of reserve, that he might | 
not hazard the event of the battle upon the weakest: 
part of his army; and to begin the action with his 
left wing, where his best troops were posted, to turn 
the whole weight-of the battle upon king Cleombro- — 
tus and the Spartans. He was assured, that if he © 


| could penetrate the Lacedemonian phalanx, the rest 


of the army would soon be put to the rout. As tor 
his horse, he disposed them (after the enemy’s ex- 
ample) in the front of his left. 

The action began by the cavalry. As that of the 
Thebans was better mounted and composed of braver 
troops than the Lacedemonian horse, the latter were 
not long before they were broken, and driven upon 
the infantry, which they put into some confusion, 
Epaminondas following his horse close, marched 
swiftly up to Cleombrotus, and fell upon his phalanx 
with all the weight of his heavy battalion. The lat- 
ter, to make a diversion, detached a body of troops | 
with orders to take Epaminondas in flank, and to sur_ 
round him. Pelopidas, upon the sight of that move: | 
ment, advanced with incredible speed and boldness — 


| 
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‘nemy’s design, and flanked Cleombrotus himself, 
who, by that sudden and unexpected attack was put 
‘into disorder. 
_ stinate; and whilst Cleombrotus could act, the. vic- 
tory continued in suspense, and declared for neither 
_ party. When he fell dead with his wounds, the 
: _ Thebans, to complete the victory, and the Lacede- 
monians, to avoid the shame of abandoning the body 
of their king, redoubled their efforts, and a great 
slaughter ensued on both sides. The Spartans fought 
~ with so much fury about the body, that at length they 
gained their point, and carried it off. Animated by 
so glorious an advantage, they prepared’ to return to 
the charge, which would perhaps have proved suc- 
cessful, bad the allies seconded their ardour. But 
the left wing, seeing the Lacedemonian phalanx 
broken, and believing all lost, especially when they 
heard that the king was dead, took flight, and drew 
_ off the rest of the army along with them. Epami- 
~nondas followed them vigorously, and killed a great 
. number in the pursuit. The Thebans remained mas- 
ters of the field of battle; erected a trophy, and per- 
_ mitted the enemy to bury their dead. 
: The Lacedemonians had never received such a 
blow. The most bloody defeats till then had scarce 
ever cost them more than four or five hundred of 
_ their citizens. ‘They had been seen, however, ani- 
mated, or rather violently incensed, against Athens, 
to ransom, by a truce of thirty years, eight hundred 
of their citizens, who had suffered themselves to be 
shut up in the little island of Sphacteria. Here they 
lost four thousand men, of whom one thousand were 
Lacedemonians, and four hundred Spartans, * out of 
seven hundred who were in the battle. ‘The The- 
“bans had only three hundred men killed, among 
whom were but few of their citizens. 
_ The city of Sparta was at that time celebrating the 
gymnastic games, and was ful] of strangers whom 
curiosity had brought thither, when the couriers ar- 
_ rived from Leuctra with the terrible news of their 
defeat. The Ephori, though perfectly sensible of all 
_ the consequences, and that the Spartan empire. had 
received a mortal wound, would not: permit the re- 
_ presentations of the theatre to be suspended, nor any 
cnange to take place in the celebration of the festi- 
val. °'They sent to every family the names of their 
relations who were killed, and staid in the theatre to 
see that the dances and games were continued with- 
out interruption to the end. 

_ The next day, in the morning, the loss of each fa- 
~_ mily being known, the fathers and relations of those 
_ who had died in the battle met in the public square, 

and saluted and embraced each other with great joy 
and serenity in their countenances ; whilst the others 
_ kept themselves close in their houses, or, if necessity 
_ obliged them to go abroad, it was with a sadness and 
- dejection of aspect which sensibly expressed their 
profound anguish and affliction. ‘That difference was 
+ aXenoph. 1. vi. p. 598. Diod. 1. xv. p. 375—378. 
#20 *Plut. in Agesil. p. 613—615. Id. in Pelop. p. 290. 
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the “one of the pcre Sauation to prevent the» 


The battle was very fierce and ob- | 








still nore iciabhablet in the women. 


their sons; but such as had Jost their sons were seen 
hurrying to the temples to thank the gods, and con- 
gratulating each other upon their glory and good for- 
tune. It cannot be denied but such sentiments evince 
great courage and resolution ; 
them entirely extinguish natural tendermess, and 


should have been better pleased had there been less 


of ferocity in them. 

Sparta was under no small difficulty to know how 
to.act in regard to those who had fled from the bat- 
tle. As they.were numerous, and of the most pow 
erful families in the city, it was not safe to inflict 


upon them the punishments assigned by the laws — 


lest their despair should induce them to take some 


violent) resolution that might ‘be fatal to the state. 


For such as fled were not only excluded from all of 
fices and employments, but it was a disgrace to con- 
tract any alliance with them by marriage. 


they were obliged to suffer. They were, besides, to 


wear dirty and ragged habits, full of patches of diffe- 


but I would not have 


55a 


Grief, silence, 
| tears, distinguished those who expected the return of — 


Any body | xg 
that met them in the streets might buffet them, which — 


rent colours; and, lastly, they were to shave hali — 


their beards, and to let the other half grow. It would 
be a great loss to the Spartans to be deprived of se 
many of their soldiery, at a time when they had such 
pressing occasion for them. To remove this diffi 


culty, they chose Agesilaus legislator, with absolute 
power to make such alterations in the laws as he 


should think fit. Agesilaus, without adding, retrench- 


ing, or changing any thing, found means to save the: 
In a full 


fugitives without prejudice to the state. 
assembly of the Lacedamonians, he decreed, “ That, 


for the present day, the laws should be suspended 


and of no effect ; 
force and authority.” By those few words he pre- 
served the Spartan Jaws entire, and at the same time 
restored to the state a great number of its mem 
bers, by preventing their being for ever degraded, 
and consequently useless to the republic. 

* After the battle of Leuctra the two parties were 
industriously employed, the one in retrieving their 
loss, and the other in improving their victory. 

® ‘Agesilaus, to revive the courage of his troops 
marched them into Arcadia; but with a full resolu. 
tion carefully to avoid a battle. He confined him 
self to attacking some small towns of the Mantinzans, 
which he took, and laid the country waste. This 
gave Sparta some joy, and they began to take cow 
rage from believing their condition nct entirely des- 
perate. 


The Thebans, immediately after their victory, had ~ 
sent an account of it to Athens, and to demand aid | 


at the same time against the common enemy. The 


senate was then sitting, and received the courier with 


great coldness, did not make him the usual presents 
and dismissed him without taking any notice of aid. 
The Athenians, 


_ * Those were properly called Spartans who inhabited Sparta 5 
the Lacedw#monians were those settled in the country. 


but ever after to remain in full. 


alarmed at the considerable advan 
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immediately to Thebes. 
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z _though without walls. 





-cullar manner. 


tage which the Thebans had gained over the Lace- 

_adsemonians, could not dissemble the umbrage and 

- dissatisfaction which so sudden and unexpected an 
increase of a neighbouring power gave them, which 
might scon render itself formidable to all Greece. 


At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been 
elected joint governors of Beeotia. Having assembled 
all the troops of the Beeotians and their allies, whose 
number daily increased, they entered Peloponnesus, 
“and made abundance of places and states revolt from 


the Lacedemonians; Elis, Argos, all Arcadia, and 


the greatest part of Laconia itself. It was then about 
the winter solstice, and towards the end of the last 
month of the year, so that ina few days they were 


to quit their offices; the first day of the next month 


being assigned by law for their resigning them to the 


persons appointed to succeed them, upon pain of 


death, if they held them beyond that term. Their 


colleagues, apprehending the badness of the sea- 


son, and, still more, the dreadful consequences of 
‘infringing that law, were for marching back the army 
Pelopidas was the first who, 
entering into the opinion of Epaminondas, animated 


the citizens, and engaged them to take advantage of 


the enemy’s alarm, and to pursue their enterprise, 
without regard to a formality, from the observance 
of which they might justly believe themselves dis- 
_ pensed by the state itself, as the service of the state, 
when founded in justice, is the sovereign law and rule 
of the people’s obedience. 

‘They entered Laconia, therefore, at the head of an 


army of seventy thousand good soldiers, of which the 


‘Thebans did not form a twelfth part. But the great 


reputation of the two generals was the cause, that all 
the allies, even without orders or a public decree, 


obeyed them with respectful silence, and marched 


with entire confidence and courage under their com- 
mand. 


It was six hundred years since the Dorians 
had established themselves at Lacedemon, and in all 


_ that time they had never seen, till now, an enemy 


upon their lands; none having hitherto dared to set 
foot in them, and much less to attack their city, 
The Thebans and their allies, 
finding, a country hitherto untouched by an enemy, 
ran through it with fire and sword, destroying aud 
-_ plundering as far as the river Furotas, without any 
opposition whatsoever. 

Parties had been posted to defend some important 
passes. Ischolas the Spartan, who commanded one 
of these detachments, distinguished himself in a pe- 
Finding it impossible, with his small 
gody of troops, to support the enemy’s attack, and 


-» thinking it disgraceful for a Spartan to abandon his 


post, he sent back the young men, who were of an 
ase and condition to serve their country effectually, 
and kept none with him but-such as were advanced 
in years. ‘These, unanimously devoting themselves, 
after the example of Leonidas, to the ” public good, 
sold their lives very dear; and after having defended 
themselves a long time, and made great slaughter of 
‘their enemies, they all perished toa man. | 
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"Agesilaus acted upon this occasion with great ads p 
He looked upon this irruption — 
of the enemy as an impetuous torrent, which it was 
not only in vain but dangerous to oppose, whose ra- 


dress and wisdom. 






pid course would be but of short duration, and after 


some ravages subside of itself. He contented him- 
self with distributing his best troops into the middle 


and all the most important parts of the city, and with 


strongly securing all the posts. He was determined 
not to quit the town, ‘nor to hazard a battle, and per 
sisted in that resolution, without regard to all the 


raillery, insults, and menaces of the Thebans, whe 


defied him by name, and called upon him to come 


out and defend his country; him, who had alone been | 


the’cause of all its sufferings, by kindling the war. 


But a subject of far greater affliction to Agesilaus — 


was, the commotions and disorders excited within 
the city ; ; the murmurs and complaints of the old men, 
in the highest affliction and despair, from being wit- 
nesses of what they saw; as well as of the women, 
who seemed quite distracted with hearing the threat- 


ening cries of the enemy, and seeing the neighbouring 


country all on fire; whilst the flames and smoke, 
which drove almost upon them, seemed to denounce 
a like misfortune to themselves. Whatever courage 
Agesilaus might express in his outward behaviour, 
he could not fail of being sensibly affected with «a 
mournful an object, to which was added, the grief of 


in a most flourishing and potent condition when he 


came to the government, now saw it fallen to such a 


degree, and all its ancient glory lost under him. He 
was, besides, secretly mortified at so mournful a con- 
tradiction of a boast he had often made, 
woman of Sparta had ever seen the smoke of an ene- 
my’s camp.’ 


Whilst he was giving different andes in the city | 


he was informed, that a certain number of mutincers 
had seized an important post, with a resolution to 
defend themselves in it. Agesilaus ran immediately 


thither; and, as if he had been entirely unacquainted — 


with their bad design, he said to them, “ Comrades, 
itis not there | sent you.” At the same time he 
pointed to different posts to divide them; to which 
they went, believing their enterprise had not been 
discovered. 
emotion, evinces great presence of mind in Avesi- 


laus ; and shows, that in times of trouble it is not — 


proper to see too much, that the culpable may not 
want time to reflect and repent. He thought it 
more advisable to suppose that small troop innocent, 
than to urge them to a declared revolt by a too rigo- 
rous inquiry. 

The Eurotas was at that time very much swollen 


by the melting of the snows, and the Thebans found | 


more difficulty in passing it than they expected, as 


well from the extreme coldness of the water, as from — 


its rapidity. As Epaminondas passed at the head of 


his infantry, some of the Spartans pointed him out _ 
after having attentively consi- — 
dered and followed him. omit his eyes a long. time, 


to Agesilaus; who, 


sullying his reputation; who, having found the city : 


“That no. 


This order, which he gave without - 








- duce Agesilaus to quit it, chose to retire. 
~ have been difficult for Sparta, without aid, and un- 


Sok exciting the jealousy of the Greeks, who would 


- public, and pulling out, as Leptines says, one of thé 
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time, { after having expelled all its inhabitants. 
was a country equal in extent to Laconia, and as fer- 
tile as the best soil in Greece. 


— love of their country, natural to all men, and almost 


selves a city, which, from the name of the old one, 


- sible displeasure, or rather more lively grief, than 
~ this 
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- glecting the means of making it sure and lasting. 


§ latter, from their first settlement in the country, had 
_ declared open war against them: the others, on the 
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that. edieed him to tindertake such era 

gs. Epaminondas would have been glad to have 
given battle in Sparta itself, and to have erected a 
trophy in the midst of it. He did not however dare 
to attempt forcing the city; and not being able to in- 
It would 


a 


fortified, to have defended itself long against a vic- 
- torious army. _ But the prudent captain who com- 
-manded it was apprehensive of drawing upon, his 
E Ahannile the whole force of Peloponnesus, and still more, 


“never have pardoned his destroying so potent a re- 


eyes of Greece, as a proof of his skill.© He confined 
himself, therefore, to the glory of having humbled 
the proud, whose laconic language added new haugh- 
tiness to their commands, and of having reduced 
them to the necessity, as he boasted himself, of | 
lengthening their monosyllables.t On his return he 
again wasted the country. 
“In this expedition the Thebans reinstated Arca- 
dia into one body, and took Messenia from the Spar- 
tans, who had been in possession of it for a long 
It 


Its ancient inhabi- 
tants, who were dispersed in different regions of 
Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the first notice given 
them, returned with incredible joy ; animated by the 


‘as much by their hatred of the Spartans, which 
length of time had only increased. They built them- 


was called Messene. Amongst the unhappy events 
of this war, none gave the Lacedwmonians more sen- 


; because from time immemorial an irreconcilable 
a4 had subsisted between Sparta and Messene, 
which seemed incapable of being extinguished, but 
_ by the final ruin of the one or the other. 

* Polybius points out an ancient error in the con- 
_ duct of the Messenians with regard to Sparta, which 
was the cause of all their misfortunes. This was 
their too great solicitude for present tranquillity ; 
and, through an excessive love of peace, their ne- 


_ ‘Two of the most powerful states of Greece were en 
neighbours, the Arcadiansand Lacedemonians. The 





contrary, always joined with them, and entered into 
all their interests. But the Messenians had neither 
_ the courage to oppose their violent and irreconcilable 


‘e¢ Arist. Rhet. 1. iii. c. 10. a Pans. 1. iv. p- 267, 268. 

e Polyb, I. iv. p. 299, 300. 
*'O ra meyadorroaypevoc av0owre. The Greek expression is not 
zasy to be translated. It signifies, Oh ! the actor of great deeds. 
+The Lacedemonians sometimes answered the most important 
lespat:hes by a single monosyllable. Philip having written to 
then. i a ss enter. hyous county, I will Bt alll to fire and sword,” 











| enemies with valour and constancy, nor the prudence 
totreat with due regard their faithful and affectionate _ 
When the two states were either at war with 


allies. 
each other, or carried their arms elsewhere, the Mes- 


shiv 


senians, with little foresight for the future, and re- 


garding only their present repose, made it a rule ne-» sae 


ver to engage in the quarrel on either side, and to 
observe an exact neutrality. On such conjunctures 


they congratulated themselyes upon their wisdom and 


success in preserving their tranquillity, whilst their 


neighbours all around them were involved in trouble 


and confusion. But this tranquillity was of no long 
duration. The Lacedemonians, having subdued their 
enemies, fell upon them with-all their forces; and 
finding them unsupported by allies, and incapable of — 
defending themselves, they reduced them to submit, 
either to the yoke of a rigid slavery, or to banish. 
themselves from their country. And this was several 
times their case. ‘They ought to have reflected, says 
Polybius, || that “as there is nothing more dectaite or. 
advantageous than peace, when founded on justice — 
and honour , so there is nothing more shameful, and — 
at the same time more pernicious, when attained by 


bad measures, and purchased at the price of liberty.” 


SECT. V. The two Theban generals, at their return, 











are accused, and acquitted. Sparta wmplores aid of ~ 


the Athenians. The Greeks send ambassadors to Ar- 
taxerxes. Influence of Pelopidas at the court of 
Persia. ate 


Ir might be expected, that the two Theban ae = 
tains, on their return to their country after such me 


morable actions, should have been received with ge- 
neral applause, and all the honours that could be 
conferred upon them. Instead of which, they were 
both summoned to answer as criminals ‘against the 
state; in having, contrary to the law, whereby they - 
were obliged to resign their command to new offli- 
cers, retained it four months beyond the appointed 
term; during which they had executed in Messenia, 
Keenan. and Laconia, all those great exploits we 
have related. 


Such conduct is surprising, and the relation of it ~~ 


cannot be read without a secret indignation; but it 
had avery plausible foundation. The zealous asser- 
tors of a liberty lately regained, were apprehen- 
sive that the example might prove very pernicious, 
in authorizing some future magistrate to maintain 
himself in command beyond the established term, — 
and in consequence to turn his arms against his coun- 
try. Itis not to be doubted, but the Romans would 
have acted in the same manner; and if they were so 
severe as to put an officer to death, though victorious, 
they replied, ‘*If;°? to signify, they would take all possible care 
to put it out of his power. : 

t The Messenians had been driven out of their country two 
hundred and eighty-seven years. 
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-reunited Arcadia in one body. 
_ saying, that he should die with pleasure, if the The- 


te which Sparta was reduced. 


‘themselves masters of all Greece. 


for having fought without his general’s orders, how | 


would they have behaved to a general, who should 
have continued four months in the ee command, 

contrary to the laws? 

- ! Pelopidas was the first cited belore the tribunal. 

He defended himself with less force and greatness of 


mind than was expected from a man of his character, 


for he was naturally warm and fiery. That valour, 
haughty and intrepid in fight, forsook him before the 
judges. His air and discourse, which had something 
timid and grovelling in it, denoted a man who was 
afraid of death, and did not in the least incline the 
judges in his favour, and it was not without difficulty 


_ that they acquitted him. 


Epaminondas appeared, and spoke with a quite dif- 


ferent air and tone. He seemed, if] may be allowed the 
_ expression, to charge danger in front without emotion. 


Instead of justifying himself he made a panegyric on his 
actions, and repeated in a lofty style, in what manner, 
he had ravaged Laconia, re-established Messenia, and. 
He concluded with 


bans would concede the sole glory of those actions to 
him, and declare that he had done them by his own 
authority, and without their participation. All the 


voices were in his favour ; and he returned from his 


trial, as he used to return from battle, with glory and 
universal applause. Such dignity has true valour, 
that it in a manner seizes the admiration of mankind 


= .by force. 


He was by nature designed for great actions, and 
gave an air of grandeur to every thing he did. & His 
enemies, jealous of his glory, and with design to 


-affront him, got him elected Telearch ; an office very 


unworthy of a person of his merit. He however 
thought it no dishonour to him, and said, that he 
would demonstrate, that *“ the office did not only show 
what the man was, but also the man what the office 
was.” He accordingly raised that employment to 
very great dignity, which before consisted in only 
taking care that the streets were kept clean, the dirt 
carried away, and the drains and common sewers in 
good order. 

"The Lacedemonians, having every thing to fear 
from an enemy, whom the late successes had rendered 
still more haughty and enterprising than ever, and 
seeing themselves exposed every moment to a new 
inroad, had recourse to the Athenians, and sent de- 
puties to them toimplore their aid. The person who 
spoke, began with describing, in the most pathetic 
terms, the deplorable condition and extreme danger 
He enlarged upon the 
insolent haughtiness of the Thebans, and their ambi- 
tious views, which tended to nothing less than making 
He insinuated 
that Athens in particular had much to fear from 
them, if they were suffered to extend their power by 
the increase of allies, who every day went over to 


—- 


fPlut. de sui laude, p. 540. 
ePlut. de Precept. reip. ger. p. 811. 

bXenoph. I. vi. p. 609—613. 

iXenoph. J. vii. p. 613—616. 
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theis party, ae augmented helt forces. 


concluded. with saying, how great an addition it 
would be to the Athenian name, to aid a city, its 


ancient friend and ally, which more than once had 


generously sacrificed itself for the common interest 
and safety. 


The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy. 


advanced in his discourse, but at the same time they 
had not forgotten the bad treatment which they had 


suffered from the Spartans on more than one occasion, ° 


and especially after the defeat in Sicily. However, 
their compassion for the present misfortunes of Sparta 
prevailed over their resentment of former injuries, 


and determined them to assist the Lacedemonians . 


with all their forces. ! A short time after, the depu- 


tics of several states ‘being assembled at Athens, a. 


league and confederacy was concluded against the 


‘Thebans, conformably to the late treaty of Antalcidas, 


and the intention of the king of Persia, who was con- 
tinually urging its execution. 

KA slight advantage gained by the Spartans over 
their enemies, raised them from that dejection of 


spirits in which they had hitherto remained ; as it 


generally happens, that in a mortal distemper the 
least glimpse of a recovery enlivens hope and recalls 
joy. Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, having received 
a considerable aid from Dionysius the Younger, tyrant 
of Sicily, put himself at the head of his troops, and 
defeated the Arcadians ina battle, called the batile 
without tears, } because he did not lose a man, and 
killed a great number of the enemy. ‘The Spartans 
before had been so much accustomed to conquer, that 


He calle 

to mind the happy times in which the strict union. 
betwixt Athens and Sparta had preserved Greece, and — 
contributed to the equal glory of both states; and — 





they had become almost insensible to the pleasure of 


victory: but when the news of this battle arrived, 
and they saw Archidamus return victorious, they 


could not contain their joy, nor keep within the city. . 


His father was the first that went out to meet him, 
weeping with joy and tenderness. He was followed 
by the officers and magistrates. The crowd of old 
men and women came downas far as the river, lifting 


up their hands to heaven, and returning thanks to the — 


gods, as if this action had obliterated the shame of 
Sparta, and they were beginning to see those happy 
days again, in which the Spartan glory and reputation 
had risen so high. 

m Philiscus, who had been sent by the king of Per- 
sia to reconcile the Grecian states, had arrived at 
Delphi, whither he summoned their deputies to 
repair. The god was not at all consulted in 
the affair which was discussed in the assembly. 
The Spartans then demanded, that Messene and 


its inhabitants should return to their obedience to 
Upon the Thebans’ refusal to comply with _ 


them. 
that demand, the assembly broke up, and Philiscus 


retired, after having left considerable sums of money | 





kPlut. in Agesil. p. pus 615. Xenoph. 1. vii. p- 619, 620. 
1Diod. I. xv. p. 383. 
; ™Xenoph. p- 619. Diod. p. 381. 
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Pabadenionians ie leenene poops and car- 
‘rying on the war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by 
ysses, was no longer the object of Persian fear 
valousy ; but. Thebes, victorious and triumphant, 
gave them just cause of inquietude. “4 

= 'To form a league against 'Thebes with greater cer- 
_ tainty, the allies had sent deputies to the great king. 
The Thebans, on their side, deputed Pelopidas: an 


~ of the ambassador, which is no indifferent cireum- 
stance in respect to the success of a negociation. 
_ The battle of Leuctra.had spread his fame into the 
4 remotest provinces of Asia. When he arrived at 
_ the court, and appeared amongst the princes and 
= _ nobility, they cried out in admiration of him, This is 
; he who deprived the Lacedemonians of their empire 
by sea and land, and reduced Sparta to confine itself 
elween the Eurotas and Taygetus ;— Sparta, that 
ot long since, under its king Agesilaus, threatened 
o less than to invade us in Susa and Ecbatana. 
Artaxerxes, extremely pleased with his arrival, paid 
im extraordinary honours, and piqued himself upon 
xtolling him highly before the lords of his court, in 
steem indeed of his great merit, but much more out 
f vanity and self- lane) and to insinuate to his sub- 
ects, that the greatest and most illustrious persons 
made court to him, and paid homage to his power and 
good fortune. But after having admitted him to au- 
_ dience, and heard his discourse, in his:opinion more 
- nervous than that of the Athenian ambassadors, and 
more simple than that of the Lacedemonians, which 
was saying a great deal, he esteemed him more than 
ever; and as it is common with kings," who are but 
ittle accustomed to constraint, he did not dissemble 
is extreme regard for him, and his. preference of 
im to all the rest of the Grecian deputies. 

- Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprized the 
_king, how important it was to the interest of his 
_ crown to protect an infant power, which had never 
borne arms against the Persians, and which, in form- 
ng a kind of balance between Sparta and Athens, 
ight be able to make a useful diversion against 
hoxe republics, the perpetual and irreconcilable en- 
mies of Persia, and which had lately caused it 
so many losses and inquietudes. ‘Timagoras, the 
Athenian, was the best received after him; because, 
__ being passionately desirous of humbling Sparta, 
_ and at the same time of pleasing the king, he did 
_ not appear averse to the views of Pelopidas. 

-The king having pressed Pelopidas to explain 
vhat favours he had to ask of him, he demanded, 
That Messene should continue free and exempt 
rom the yoke of Sparta; that the Athenian gal- 
s, which had’ sailed to infest the coast.of Beotia, 
sald be recalled, or that war should be declared 
against Athens; that those who would not come 
o the league, or march against: such as should 
ppose it, should, be attacked first.” All which was 
ecreed, and the Thebans declared friends and allies 





a Xenoph. 1. vii. p. Bat 02> Plat. in Pelop. p. 294. 
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extremely wise choice, from the great reputation | 














-value, which people went to see out of curiosity. 
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‘of the king. When this decree was read to the am- 
bassadors, Leon, Timagoras’s colleague, said, loud: 
enough to be heard by ‘Artaxerxes, Athens iuie noth- 
ing now to do, but to find some other ally than the king. 
‘Pelopidas, having obtained all he desired, left the 
court, without accepting any more of the king’s _ 
many presents, than what was necessary to carry 
home as a token of his favour and good will; and 
this aggravated the complaints which were made 
against the other Grecian ambassadors, who were 
not so reserved and delicate in point of interest. — 
One of them, the envoy from the Arcadians, said, 
on his return home, that he had seen many slaves. 
at the king’s court, but no men. He added, that 
all his magnificence was no more than vain osten- 
tation, and that the so much boasted Plane-tree of 


gold,} which was valued at so high a price, had not 


shade enough under it fora grasshopper. 

Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the 
most presents. He did not only accept of gold and 
silver, but of a magnificent bed, and slaves to make 
it, the Greeks not seeming to him expert enough in 
that office; which shows, that sloth and luxury 
were little in fashion at Athens. He received also 
twenty-four cows, with slaves to take care of them; 
as it was necessary for him to drink milk for som _ 
indisposition. Lastly, at his departure, he was car- 
ried in a chair to the sea-side at. the king’s expense, 
who gave four talents® for that service. 
league, Leon, on their arrival at Athens, accused 


him of not having held.any communication with ia : 


him, and of having joined with Pelopidas in every — 
thing. He was brought to a trial in consequence, 
and condemned to suffer death. 4 
It does not appear that the acceptance of presents. 
was what most incensed the Athenians against Tim- 
agoras. For Epicrates,a simple porter, who had been 
at the Persian court, and had also received presents, 
having said, in a full assembly, that he was of opinion 
a decree ought to pass, by which, instead of the nine 
archons annually elected, nine ambassadors should 
be chosen out of the poorest of the people, to be. sent . 
to the king, in order to their being enriched by the 
voyage; the assembly only laughed, and made a jest 
of it.. But what offended them more, was, that the 
Thebans obtained all they demanded. In which, 
says Plutarch, they did not duly consider the great 


reputation of Pelopidas, nor. comprehend how much, _ 78 


stronger and more efficacious that was in persuading, 
than all the harangues and the rhetorical flourisnes 
of the other ambassadors ; ; especially with a prince 
accustomed to caress and comply with the strongest, 
as the Thebans undoubtedly were at that time, and. 
who, besides, was not sorry to humble Sparta and 
Athens, the ancient and mortal enemies of his throne. 
The esteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopi- 
das were not a little augmented by the good success 
of this embassy, which had procured the freedom of 
Greece, and the re-establishment of Messene; and 


+ It was a tree of gold, of exquisite workmanship, and great ~ 


His col- . 
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he was extremely applauded for his conduct at his 
return. Za . ; 
But Thessalia was the theatre where the valour of 
Pelopidas made the greatest figure, in the expedition 
with which he was commissioned by the Thebans 


against Alexander, tyrant of Phere. I shall relate it: | 


_ entire, and unite under one point of view all which 
relates to that great event, without any other inter- 
ruption than the journey of Pelopidas into Mace- 
donia, to appease the troubles of that court. 


SECT. VI. Pelopidas marches against Alexander, 
tyrant of Phere, and reduces him to reason. He 
goes to Macedonia, to appease the troubles of that 
_ court, and brings Philip to Thebes as a hostage. 
~ He returns into Thessaly, is seized by treachery, 

and made a prisoner. Epaminondas delivers him. 

_ Pelopidas gains a victory against the tyrant, and 
ts killed in the battle. Extraordinary honours 

paid to his memory. Tragical end of Alexander. 


P Tue reduced condition of Sparta and Athens,* 
which for many years had domineered over all Greece, 
either in conjunction or separately, had inspired some 
_ of their neighbours with the desire of supplanting 
__ those cities, and given birth to the hope of succeeding 
_ them in the pre-eminence. A power had risen up 
- in Thessaly, which began to grow formidable. Jason, 
_ tyrant of Phere, had been declared generalissimo of 

the Thessalians by the consent of all the people of 
that province; and it was to his merit, which was 
generally acknowledged, that he owed that dignity. 
He was at the head of an army of above eight thou- 
sand horse and twenty thousand heavy-armed foot, 
without reckoning the light-armed soldiers; and 
- might have undertaken any thing with such a body 
of disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an entire 
confidence in the valour and conduct of their gene- 
ral. Butdeath prevented his designs. He was assas- 


_ sinated by persons who had conspired his destruction. 


- His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 
substituted in his place, the latter of whom killed 
the other for the sake of reigning alone, and was 
soon after killed himself by Alexander of Phere,t 
who seized the tyranny under the pretence of re- 
venging the death of Polydorus his father. Against 
him Pelopidas was sent. 

As the tyrant made open war against several states 
of ‘Thessaly, and was secretly intriguing to subject 
them all, the cities sent ambassadors to Thebes to 
_ demand troops and a general. Epaminondas being 
~ employed in Peloponnesus, Pelopidas took upon him- 
self the conduct of this expedition. He set out for 
Thessaly with an army, made himself master of La- 
rissa, and obliged Alexander to make his submission 
to him. He there endeavoured, by mild usage and 
- P Xen. |. vi. p. 579—583, & 598—601. Diod. 1. xv. p. 371—373. 

* A. M. 3634. Before J. C. 370. 

+ A.M. 3635. Before J. C. 369. 


t Plutarch makes this quarrel to be between Alexander and Ptol- 
emy ; which cannot agree with Avschines’s account (de Fals. Legat. 
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friendship, to change his disposition, and, from a ty- 


rant, to make him become a just and humane prince; 
but finding him incorrigible, and of unexampled bru- 
tality, and hearing new complaints every day of his’ 
cruelty, debauched life, and insatiable avarice, he 
began to employ warm reproofs and severe menaces. 
The tyrant, alarmed at such usage, withdrew secretly 
with his guard; and Pelopidas, leaving the Thessa- 
lians in security from any attempts of the tyrant, and 
in good understanding with each other, set out for 
Macedonia, where his presence had been desired. 
Amyntas IT. was lately dead, and had left three 
legitimate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Phil- 
ip, and one natural son, called Ptolemy. Alexander 
reigned but one year, and was succeeded by Per- 
diccas,t with whom his brother Ptolemy disputed 
the crown. The two brothers invited Pelopidas, 
either to be the arbitrator and judge of their quar- 
rel, or to espouse the side on which he should see 
the most right. : 
Pelopidas was no sooner arrived, than he put an 
end to all their disputes, and recalled those who 
had been banished by either party. Having taken 
Philip, the brother of Perdiccas, and thirty other 
children of the noblest families ef Macedonia for 
hostages, he carried them to Thebes, to show the 
Greeks how far the authority of the Thebans ex-— 
tended, from the reputation of their arms, and the 
entire confidence that was placed in their justice 
and fidelity. It was this Philip who was father of © 
Alexander the Great, and afterwards made war 
against the Greeks, to subject them to his power. _ 
Troubles and factions arose again in Macedonia 
some years after, occasioned by the death of Per-_ 
diccas, who was killed in a battle. The friends of 
the deceased called in Pelopidas. Being desirous- 
to arrive before Ptolemy, who was making new ef-— 
forts to establish himself upon the throne, had time ~ 
to execute his projects; and not having an army, 
he raised some mercenary troops in haste, with — 
whom he marched against Ptolemy. When they 
were near each other, Ptolemy found means to cor- 
rupt those mercenary soldiers by presents of money, 
and to bring them over to his side. At the same_ 
time, awed by the reputation and name of Pelopi- 
das, he went to meet him as his superior and mas- 
ter, had recourse to caresses and entreaties, and 
promised in the most solemn manner to hold the 
crown only as guardian to the son of the deceased, 
to acknowledge as friends and enemies all those 
who were so to the Thebans; and as security for — 
his engagements, he gave his son Philoxenus, and | 
fifty other children, who were educated with him, 
as hostages. These Pelopidas sent to Thebes. —_ 
The treachery of the mercenary soldiers ran very 
much in his thoughts. He was informed that they. 
had sent the greatest part of their effects, with their | 
p. 400,) of the affairs of Perdiccas after Alexander's dcath, which I 
shall relate in the history of Philip. As A’schines was sontemporary 
with them, I thought it proper to substitute Perdiccay in the place 
of Alexander. te ae eee amare aes 










ed that to be a fair opportunity for being re- 
-d on them for their perfidy. He therefore drew 
her some Thessalian ’ troops, and marched to 
rsalus, where he was scarce arrived, before Alex- 
er the tyrant came against him with a powerful 
"army. Pelopidas, who had been appointed ambassa- 
- dor to him, believing that he came to justify himself, 
and to answer the complaints of the Thebans, went 
to him, accompanied only by Ismenias, without any 
precaution. He was not ignorant of his being an 
impious wretch, as void of faith as of honour; but he 
_ imagined, that respect for Thebes, and regard to his 
dignity and reputation, would prevent him from 
attempting any thing against his person. He was 
mistaken ; for the tyrant, seeing them alone and un- 
c: armed, made them both prisoners, and seized Phar- 
4 salus. 

_ Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence of 
Pelopidas upon this occasion.4 ‘There are, says he, 
in the intercourse of society, certain assurances, and, 
as it were, ties of sincerity, upon which one may 
a -asonably rely: such are the sanctity of oaths, the 
pledge of wives and children delivered as hostages, 
and, above all, the consistency of the past conduct of 
those with whom one treats: when, notwithstanding 
those motives for our confidence, we are deceived, it 
is a misfortune, but not a fault: but to trust one’s self 
to a notorious traitor and villain, is certainly an in- 
stance of temerity for which there is no excuse. 

-' This heinous perfidy of Alexander filled the mtnds 
of all his subjects with terror and distrust, who very 
much suspected, that, after so flagrant an injustice, 
and so daring a crime, the tyrant would spare nobody, 
and would behave, upon all occasions, and towards 
all sorts of people, as a man in despair, that needed 
no farther regard to his conduct and actions. When 
_ the news was brought to Thebes, the Thebans, in- 
_ censed at so base a deed, immediately sent an army 
into Thessaly; and as they were displeased with 
Epaminondas, whom they suspected, though without 
any good reason, of having been too fayourable to. 
the Lacedemonians upon a certain occasion, they 
: nominated other generals, so that he served in this 
2 expedition only as a private man. 
: country, and of the public good, extinguished all re- 
sentment in the heart of that great man, and would 
not permit him, as is but too common, to abandon its 
service through any pique of honour or persona} dis- 
content. 
__ The tyrant, in the mean time, carried Pelopidas to 
here, and made a show of him to all the world at 
st, imagining that, such a treatment would humble 
is pride and abate his courage. But Pelopidas, see- 
‘ing the inhabitants of Phere in great consternation, 
_ perpetually consoled them, advising them not to 
pair, and assuring them that it would not be long 
the tyrant would be punished. He caused 
o be told, that it was very plamiasiss ang very 
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unjust to torture and put to death every day so many — 


innocent citizens, that had never done him any wrong, 
and to spare his life, who, he knew, would no sooner 
be out of his hands, than he would punish him as his 
crimes deseryed. The tyrant, astonished at his great- 


ness of soul, sent to ask him why he took so m ch tes 


pains to meet death {°° It is,” returned the illustri ious 


risoner, “that thou mayest perish the sooner, by | 
Pp ) YCSE AP. y 


becoming still more detestabte to the gods and men.” 
From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody 
should see or speak to him. 
the daughter of. Jason, who had also been tyrant of 
Phere, having heard of the constancy and courage 
of Pelopidas from those who guarded him, ba 


curiosity to see and converse with him, and Aeeeeters 
x 


He loved her 


could not refuse her his permission.° 


tenderly; (if indeed a tyrant may be said to love any : 


body ;) but notwithstanding that tenderness, he treat- 
ed her very cruelly, and was in perpetual distrust, 
even of her. He never went to her apartment with- 


out a slave before him with a naked sword in his 


hand, and having first sent some of his guard to search 
every coffer for concealed poniards. Wretched prince! ! 


cries Cicero, who could confide more in a slave and — 


a barbarian, than in his own wife! 

Thebé therefore desiring to see Pelopidas, found 
him in a melancholy condition, dressed in a poor 
habit, his hair and beard neglected, and void of every 
thing that might console him in ‘his distress. 
being able to refrain from tears at such a sight, “ Ah! 
unfortunate Pelopidas,” 
poor wife!” “No, Thebé,” replied he, “ it is you who 
are to be pitied, who can endure sei a monster as 
Alexander, without being his prisoner.” Those words 
touched Thebé to the quick ;. for it was with extreme 


reluctance she bore the tyrant’s cruelty, violence, and © 


infamous excesses. Hence, by going often to see 


Pelopidas, and openly bewailing before him the inju- — 


ries she suffered, she daily conceived new abhorrence 
for her ceeavs whilst hatred and the desire of 1 re- 
venge grew continually more strong in her heart. 


The Theban generals, who had entered Thessaly, 7 


did nothing there of any importance, and were obliged, 
by their incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon the 
country. ‘The tyrant pursued them i in their retreat, 


harassed them shamefully, and killed abundance oF 


their troops. The whole army had been defeated, if 
the soldiers had not obliged Epaminondas, who served 
as a private man amongst them, to take upon him the 
command. Epaminondas, at the head of the cavalry 
and light-armed foot, posted himself in the rear; 
where, sometimes sustaining the enemy’s attacks, and 
sometimes charging them in his turn he completed 
the retreat with success, and preserved the Beeotians. 
The generals, upon their return, were each of them 
fined ten thousand drachmas,t and Epaminondas sub- 
stituted in their place. As the public good was his 
sole view, he overlooked the injurious treatment and 
kind of affront which he had received, and was amply 
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recompensed by the glory that attended so generous 
and disinterested a conduct. . 
Some days after, he marched at the head of the 


_ army into Thessaly, whither his: reputation had pre- 


ceded him. It had spread already both terror and 
joy through the whole country ;—terror amongst the 
tyrant’s friends, whom the very name of Epaminon- 
das dismayed; and joy amongst the people, from the 
assurance they entertained of being speedily delivered 
from the yoke of the tyranny, and the tyrant punished 
for all his crimes. But Epaminondas, preferring the 
safety of Pelopidas to his own glory, instead of car- 


Tying on the war with vigour, as he might have done, 


chose rather to protract it, from the apprehension 
that the tyrant, if reduced to despair, like a wild 
beast, would turn his whole rage upon his prisoner. 
For he knew. the violence and brutality of his nature, 


s which would hearken neither to reason nor justice ; 
_ that he took delight in burying men alive ; that some 


he covered with the skins of bears and wild boars, 


and setting his dogs upon them, caused them to be 


torn in pieces, or shot them to death with arrows. 
These were his frequent sports and diversions. In 
the cities of Meliboea and Scotusa,* which were in 
alliance with him, he called an assembly of the citi- 
zens, and causing them to be surrounded by his 
guards, he ordered the throats of all their young men 
to be cut in his presence. 

Hearing, one day, a famous actor perform a part 
in the Troades of Euripides, he suddenly went out of 
the theatre, and sent to the actor, to tell him, not to 
be under any apprehension on that account ; for that 
his leaving the place was not from being displeased 
with him, but because he was ashamed to let the citi- 
zens see him weep at the misfortunes of Hecuba and 
Andromache, who had himself never felt any com- 
passion for those whom he had murdered. 

Though he was little susceptible of pity, he was 
much so of fear at this time. Amazed at the sudden 


_arrival of Epaminondas, and dazzled with the majesty 
__that surrounded him, he made haste to despatch per- 


sons to him with apologies for his conduct. Epami- 
nondas could not endure that the Thebans should 
make either peace or alliance with so wicked a man. 
He only granted him a truce for thirty days; and 
after having got Pelopidas and Ismenias out of his 
hands, he retired with his troops. 

* Fear is not a master whose lessons make any deep 
and lasting impression upon the mind. The tyrant 
of Phere soon returned to his natural disposition. 
He ruined several cities of Thessaly, and put garri- 
sons into those of Phthia, Achza, and Magnesia. 


_ Those cities sent deputies to Thebes to demand a 
succour of troops, praying that the command of them 


might be given to Pelopidas; which was granted. 
He was upon the point of setting out, when there 
Fappened a sudden eclipse of the sun, by which the 
city of Thebes was darkened at noon-day. The 
dread and consternation was general. Pelopidas 
knew very well what to think of this accident, which 


_ *Plut. in Pelop. p. 295—298. Xenoph. 1. vi. p. 601. 





was no more than was natural; but he did not tnink 
it proper for him to expose seven thousand Thebans 
against their will, nor to compel them to march in 
the terror and apprehension with which he perceived — 
they were seized. He therefore gave himself alone 
to the Thessalians; and taking with him three hun- — 
dred horse of such Thebans and strangers as would 
follow him, he departed, contrary to the prohibition 
of the soothsayers and the opinion of the most wise — 
and judicious. . adn 
He was personally incensed against Alexander, 
through resentment of the injuries he had received 
from him. -What Thebé his wife had said, and he 
himself knew, of the general discontent in regard to 
the tyrant, gave him hopes of finding great divisions 
in his court, and an universal disposition to revolt. 
But his strongest motive was the beauty and grandeur 
of the action in itself. For his sole desire and am- 
bition was, to show all Greece, that at the same time 
the Lacedemonians were sending generals and offi- 
cers to Dionysius the tyrant, and the Athenians, on 
their part, were in a manner in the pay of Alexan- 
der, to whom they had erected a statue of brass, as 
to their benefactor; the Thebans were the only peo- 
ple that declared open war against tyranny, and en- 
deavoured to exterminate from amongst the Greeks: 
all unjust and violent government. . 
After having assembled his army at Pharsalus, he 
marched against the tyrant; who, being apprized ~ 
that Pelopidas had but few Thebans, and knowing 
that his own infantry was twice as strong as that of 
the Thessalians, advanced to meet him. Pelopidas 
being told by somebody that Alexander was approach-- 
ing with a great army, “So much the better,” replied — 
he, “ we shall beat the greater number.” ie 
Near a place called Cynoscephale, there were ver 
high and steep hills, which lay in the midst of the 
plain. Both armies were in motion to seize that post — 
with their foot, when Pelopidas ordered his cavalry 
to charge that of the enemy. ‘The horse of Pelopi- 
das broke Alexander’s; and whilst they pursued them 
upon the plain, Alexander appeared suddenly upon © 
the top of the hills, having outstripped the Thessa- 
lian infantry; and charging fiercely such as endea- 
voured to force those heights and intrenchments, he | 
killed the foremost, and repulsed the others, obliging 
them to give way. Pelopidas, seeing this, recalled 
his horse, and giving them orders to attack the ene- — 
my’s foot, took his buckler, and ran to those who 
were fighting upon the hills. 
He presently made way through his infantry, and — 
passing in a moment from the rear to the front, re- 
vived his soldiers’ vigour and courage in such a man 
ner as made the enemies believe themselves attackea 
by fresh troops. They supported two or three char 
ges with great resolution; but finding Pelopidas’ | 
infantry continually gaining ground, and that his 
cavalry, who were now returned from the pursuit, 
came to support them, they began to give way, and 
retired slowly, still making heed in their retreat, 
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| Pelopids, seeing from the top ‘of the hills the whole 

army of the enemy, which, though it was not yet 

actually put to flight, began to break, and was in 

_ great-disorder, he stopped for some time, looking 
about every where for Alexander. 

‘As soon as he perceived him upon his right wing, 
~ rallying and encouraging his mercenary soldiers, he 
could contain himself no longer, but, fired with the 

_ sight, and abandoning to his sole resentment the care 
of his life and the conduct of the battle, he got a 
- great way before his battalions, and ran forwards with 
all his force, calling upon and defying Alexander. 
The tyrant made no answer to his defiance, and not 
daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to hide him- 
self amongst his guards. The battalion standing firm 
for some time, Pelopidas broke the first ranks, and 
_ killed the greatest part of the guards upon the spot. 
_ The rest, continuing the fight at a distance, pierced 
his arms and breast at length with their javelins. 
be The Thessalians, alarmed at the danger in which 
_ they saw him, made all the haste they could from the 
_. tops of the hills to his assistance; but he was fallen 
_ dead when they arrived. The infantry and the 
__ Theban horse, returning to the fight against the ene- 
_ my’s main body, put them to flight, and pursued them 
_agreat way. The plain was covered with the dead; 
for more than three thousand of the tyrant’s troops 
were killed. 
This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the 
_ 2ffect of consummate valour, is inexcusable, and has 
-9een generally condemned, because there is no true 
_ valour without wisdom and prudence. ‘The greatest 
__ courage is cool and sedate. It spares itself where it 
_ ought, and exposes itself when occasion makes it ne- 
_ cessary. A general ought to see every thing, and to 
_ have every thing in his thoughts. To be in a con- 
_ dition to apply the proper remedy on all occasions, 
he must not precipitate himself where there is dan- 
ger of his being cut off, and of causing the loss of his 
army by his death. 
" Euripides, after having said in one of his pieces, 
_ that it is highly glorious for the general of an army 
to obtain the victory while he preserves his own life, 
adds, that if tt be necessary for him to die, he ought to 
do so by resigning his life into the hands of virtue ; as if 
he wished to imply, that virtue alone, not passion, 
anger, or revenge, has a right over the life of a gene- 
ral, and that the first duty of valour is to preserve 
- him who preserves others. 
: x It is in this sense that the saying of Timotheus 
’ isso just and amiable. When Chares was one day 
_ showing to the Athenians the wounds he had received 
_whilst he was their general, and his shield pierced 
_ through with a pike: “ For my part,” said Timotheus, 
“ when I was besieging Samos, and a dart happened 
o fall very near me, I was much ashamed, as having 
xposed myself like a young man without necessity, 
and more than was consistent for the general of so 
reat an army. ie Hannibal wees cannot be sus- 
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the great number of battles, which he fought, he 
never received any wound, except only at the ee 2 


of Saguntum. 
It is therefore not without reason, that Pelopidas 


is reproached with having sacrificed all his other vir. — 


tues to his valour, by thus throwing away his life, 


/and with having died rather for himself than his — 


country. 
Never was captain more lamented than he. His 


death changed the victory so lately gained into 
mourning. A. profound silence and universal aftlic- 


tion reigned throughout the whole army, as if it had 
been entirely defeated. 
to Thebes, from every city through which it passed, 
the people of all ages and sexes, the magistrates and 
priests, came out to meet the bier, and to march in 


procession before it, carrying crowns, trophies, and 
The Thessalians, who were at 
the same time highly afflicted for his death, and- | 
equally sensible of their obligations to him, made its 
their request, that they might be permitted to cele- 
brate, at their sole expense, the obsequies of a gene- 
ral, who had devoted himself for their preservation ;— 


armour, all of gold. 


and that honourable privilege could not be refused 
to their grateful zeal. 


His funeral was magnificent, especially in the sine 


cere affliction of the Thebans and Thessalians. For, 
says Plutarch, the external pomp of mourning, and 


those marks of sorrow, which may be imposed by - i 
the public authority upon the people, are not always — 


certain proofs of their real sentiments. ‘The tears 
which flow in private, as well as public, the regret 


expressed equally by great and small, the praises 


given by the general and unanimous voice to a per- 
son who is no more, and from whom nothing farther 
is expected, are an evidence not to be questioned, 
and a homage never paid but to virtue. Such were 


the obsequies of Pelopidas, and, in my opinion, — 
nothing more great and magnificent could be ima- | 


gined. 

Thebes was not confented with lamenting Pelo- 
pidas, but resolved to avenge him. A small army, 
of seven thousand foot and seven hundred horse, 
were immediately sent against Alexander. The ty- 


rant, who had not yet recovered the terror of his. 
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defeat, was in no condition to defend himself. He 


was obliged to restore to the Thessalians the cities he 


had taken from them, and to give the Magnesians, — 


Phthiots, and Achzans, their liberty; to withdraw 
his garrisons from their country; and to swear that 
he would always obey the Thebans, and marck at 
their orders against all their enemies. 

Such a punishment was very gentle. Nor, says 
Plutarch, did it appear sufficient to the gods, or pro 
portioned to his crimes: they had reserved one for 
him worthy of a tyrant. Thebé, his wife, who saw 


with horror and detestation the cruelty and perfidy cg 


of her husband, and had not forgotten the lessons and 
advice which Pelopidas had given her whilst in pri- 


son, entered into a conspiracy with her three brow 


thers to killhim. The tyrant’s whole palace was full 


= is 


after his entrance. 


= WO. 
brothers ascend softly, armed with daggers: when 

_ they came to the door, they were seized with terror, 
and would go no further. 
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of guards, who kept watch through the whole night ; 
but he placed little confidence in them; and as his 
life was in some sort in their hands, he feared them 
the most of all men. He lay in a high chamber, to 
_ which he ascended /oy a ladder that was drawn up 
Near this chamber a great dog 
_-was chained, to guard it. The animal was exceed- 
ing fierce. and knew nobody but his master, Thebé, 
and the slave who fed him. 

The time pitched upon for the execution of the 
plot being arrived, Thebé shut up her brothers du- 
ring the day-time, in an apartment near the tyrant’s. 
- When he entered his own chamber at night, as he 
was overcharged with meat and wine, he fell into 
-a deep sleep immediately. Thebé went out presently 
after, and ordered the slave to take away the dog, 
that he might not disturb her husband’s repose ; and, 
_ lest the ladder should make a noise when ber bro- 
thers came up by it, she covered the steps of it with 
All things being thus prepared, she made her 


Thebé, quite. out of her 
_ wits, threatened to awake the tyrant if they did not 
_ proceed immediately, and to discover the plot to him. 
Shame and fear re-animated them: she made them 


= enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp herself, 


whilst they killed him with repeated wounds. The 
news of his death was immediately spread through 
the city. His dead body was exposed to all sorts of 


a = outrages, trampled under foot by the people, and given 


for a prey to the dogs and vultures: a just reward for 
_ his violent oppressions and detestable cruelties. 


ss SECT. VII. Epaminondas 1s chosen General of the 
Thebans. His second attempt against Sparta. His 
celebrated victory at Mantinea. His death.and eulogy. 


_ Ye extraordinary prosperity of Thebes* was no 
small subject of alarm to the neighbouring states.— 
Every thing was at that time in motion in Greece. 


= A new war had sprung up between the Arcadians and 


the Eleans, which had occasioned another amongst 
the Arcadians themselves. The people of Tegea 


~ had called in the Thebans to their aid, and those of |] 


Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians.—There were 
besides several other allies on each side. The for- 
mer gave Epaminondas the command of their troops, 
whc immediately entered’ Arcadia, and encamped at 
-Tegza, with design to attack the Mantineans, who 
had quitted their alliance with Thebes, to attach 
- themselves to Sparta. 

Being informed that Agesilaus had begun his march 
with his army, and was advancing towards Mantinea, 
he formed an enterprise, which, he believed, would 
immortalize his name, and entirely reduce the power 
of the enemy. He left Tega in the night with his 
army, unknown to the Mantineans, and marched di- 

7 Xenoph. 1. vii. p. 642644. Plut. in Agesil. p. 615. 
 p. 391, 392. 
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rectly to Sparta by a different route from that of — 
Agesilaus. He would undoubtedly have taken the — 
city by surprise, as it had neither walls, defence, nor 
troops: but, happily for Sparta, a Cretan having 
made all possible haste to apprize Agesilaus of: his 
design, he immediately despatched one of his horse, - 
to advise the city of the danger that threatened it, 
and arrived soon after in person. ry tie 
He had scarce entered the town, when the The- 
bans were seen passing the Eurotas, and coming on ~ 
against the city. Epaminondas, who perceived that. 
his design was discovered, thought it incumbent on 
him: not to retire without some attempt. He there- 
fore made his troops advance, and making use of 
valour instead of stratagem, he attacked the city in | 
several quarters, penetrated as far as the public 
square, and seized that part of Sparta which lay upon 
the side of ‘the river. Agesilaus made head every - 
where, and defended himself with much more valour 
than could be expected from his years. He saw well, 
that it was not now a time, as before, to spare himself, 
and to act only upon the defensive; but that he had 
need of all his courage and daring, and to fight with 
all the vigour of despair—means which he had’never 
yet used, nor placed confidence in before, but which 
he employed with great success in the present dan- _ 
gerous emergency. For by this happy despair and 
prudent audacity, he in a manner snatched the city 
out of the hands of Epaminondas. His son Archi- 
damus, at the head of the Spartan youth, behaved 
with incredible valour wherever the danger was . 
greatest, and with his small troop stopped the enemy 
and made head against them on all sides. 
A young Spartan, named Jsadas, distinguished him- 
self particularly in this action. He was very hand- 
some, perfectly well shaped, of an» advantageous sta- 
ture, and in the flower of youth. He had neither ar- 
mour nor clothes, his body shone with oil, and he — 
held a spear in one hand, and a sword in the other. 
In this condition he rushed with impetuosity from 
his house, and breaking through the throng of the 
Spartans that were fighting, he threw himself upon 
the enemy, gave mortal wounds at every blow, and ~ 
laid all at his feet who opposed him, without receiv- 
ing any hurt himself ;—whether it were that the ene- _ 
my were dismayed at so astonishing a sight, or whe- — 
ther, says Plutarch, the gods took pleasure in pre- | 
serving him on account of his extraordinary valour. 
It is said that the Ephori decreed him a crown after 
the battle, in honour of his exploits; but afterwards 
fined him a thousand drachmas* for having exposed 
himself to so great danger without arms. 
Epaminondas, having failed in his aim,.and fore- | 
seeing that the Arcadians would certainly hasten to _ 
the relief of Sparta, and not being willing to have 
them with all the Lacedemonian forces upon’ his _ 
hands at the same time, returned with expedition to — 
Tegea. The Lacedemonians and Athenians, with — 
their allies, followed him close in the rear. ons 
* Polyb. I. ix. p. 547. ; _. * About $144, 
‘* A. M, 3641. Before J.C. 363.5 










Bb That general —considering that his command 

as upon the point of expiring, and that if he did 

not fight, his reputation might suffer extremely, and 

_ that, immediately after his retreat, the enemy would 
fall upon the Theban allies, and entirely ruin them,— 

_ gave orders to his troops to hold themselves in readi- 
ness for battle. 

_. The Greeks had never fought amongst themselves 
with more numerous armies. That of the Lacedae- 
monians consisted of more than twenty thousand foot 
and two thousand horse; the Theban army of thirty 
thousand foot and near three thousand horses Upon 
the right wing of the former, the Mantineans, Arca- 
dians, and Lacedemonians, were posted in one line; 
the Eleans and Achawans, who were the weakest of 
their troops, had the centre; and the Athenians 
alone composed the left wing. 

. the Thebans and Arcadians were on the left, the 

_ Argives on the right, and the other allies in the cen- 


_ tre. The cavalry on each side were disposed i in the 
oe oy 
_. The Theban general marched in the same order 


o: of battle in which he intended to fight, that he might 
not be obliged, when he came up with the enemy, 
to lose, in the disposition of his army, a time which 
- cannot be too much saved in great enterprises. 
- He did not march directly, and with his front to 
the enemy, but in a column along the hills with his 
left wing foremost, to make them imagine that he 
did not intend to fight that day. When he was over- 
against them at a quarter of a league’s distance, he 
made his troops halt and lay down their arms, as if he 
designed to encamp there. The enemy, in fact, were 
deceived by that stand, and reckoning no longer upon 
a battle, they quitted their arms, dispersed them- 
‘selves about the camp, and suffered that ardour to 
extinguish which the near approach of a battle is 
__-wont to kindle in the hearts of the soldiers. 
Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling his 
_ troops to the right, having changed his column into 
_ a line, and having drawn out the choice troops, whom 
he had purposely posted in front upon his march, he 
_ made them double their files upon the front of his 
__ left wing, to add to its strength, and to put it in a 
- condition to attack in a point the Lacedemonian pha- 
lJanx, which, by the movement he had made, faced 
it directly. He ordered the centre and right wing 
of his army to move very slow, and to halt before 
_ they came up with the enemy, that he might not ha- 
zard the event of the battle upon troops on whom he 
could not rely. 
__. He expected to decide the victory by that body of 
_ chosen troops which he commanded in person, and 
_ which he had formed in a column to attack the ene- 
_ my ina point like a galley, says Xenophon. He as- 
_ sured himself, that if he could penetrate the Lace- 
_ demonian phalanx, in which the enemy’s principal 










the rest of their army, by charging upon the fa 
a left with his victorious lets 
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In the other army, } 


force consisted, he should not find it difficult to rout’ 
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But that he might prevent the Athenians in he | 2 
left wing from coming to the support of their right — 
against his intended attack, he made a detachment of — 
his horse and foot advance On of the line, and posted — 
them upon the rising ground, in readiness to flank | 
the Athenians, as well to cover his right, as to alarm _ 
them ; and gave them reason to appr eRene being ta- — 
ken in flank and rear themselves, if they advanced to 
sustain their right. 

After having disposed his whole army in this man- 
ner, he moved on to charge the enemy with the 
whole weight of his column. They were strangely 
surprised when they saw Epaminondas advance to- — 
wards them in this order, and resumed their arms, — 
bridled their horses, and made all the haste they 
could to their ranks. . re 

Whilst Epaminondas was marching against the 
enemy, the cavalry that covered his flank on the left, = 
the best at that time in Greece, entirely composed of. eS. 
Thebans and Thessalians, had orders to attack the — 
enemy’s horse. The Theban general, whom nothing _ 
escaped, had judiciously planted bowmen, slingers, 
and lancers, in the intervals of his horse, in order to 
begin the disorder of the enemy’s cavalry, by | a pre 
vious discharge of a shower of arrows, stones, and | 
javelins, upon them. The other army had neglected _ 
to take the same precaution, and had committed ano- 
ther fault, not less considerable, in giving as much 
depth to the squadrons as if they had beena phalanx. 
By this means their horse were incapable of support- 
ing long the charge of the Thebans. After having _ = 
made several ineffectual attacks with great loss, theys° 2% 
were obliged to retire behind their infantry. ie: 

In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body of 
foot, had attacked the Lacedemonian phalanx. The 
troops came to the charge on both sides with incre- 
dible ardour ; both the Thebans and Lacedamonians 
being resolved to perish rather than yield the glory 
of arms to their rivals. They began by fighting with ~ 
the spear; and. those first arms being soon broken in 
the fury of the combat, they charged each other 
sword in hand. The resistance was equally obsti- 
nate, and the slaughter very great on both sides. 
The troops despising danger, and desiring only to 
distinguish themselves by the greatness of their ac- 
tions, chose rather to die in their ranks, than lose a 
step of their ground. Ne 

The furious slaughter on both sides having “conte oe 
nued a great while without the victory’s inclining to 
either, Epaminondas, to force it to declare for him, — 
thought it is his duty to make an extraordinary effort - 
in person, without regard tothe danger of his own 
life. He formed, therefore, a troop of the bravest 
and most determinate about him, and putting himself 
at the head of them, made a vigorous charge upon the 
enemy, where the battle was most warm, and wounded 
the general of the Lacedemonians with the first j jave-— 
lin he. threw. His troop, by. his example, having 
wounded or killed all that stood in their: way, broke 
and penetrated the phalanx. The Lacedzmonians, 
dismayed by the presence of Ppalnenders and 
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’ other to save him. 
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_ overpewered by the weight of that intrepid band, 
_ were compelled to give ground. 
the T'l.eban troops, animated by their general’s ex-— 


The main body of 


ample and success, drove back the enemy upon his 
right and left, and made a great slaughter of them. 
But some trocps of the Spartans, perceiving that 
Epaminondas abandoned himself too much to his 
ardour, suddenly rallied, and returning to the fight, 


_ charged him with a shower of javelins. Whilst he 
_kept off part of those darts, shunned some of them, 


warded off others, and was fighting with the most 
heroic valour, to assure the victory to his army, a 
Spartan, named Callicrates, gave him a mortal wound 
with a javelin in the breast through his cuirass. The 
wood of the javelin being broken off, and the iron 


_head continuing in the wound, the torment was 
insupportable, and he fell immediately. 
- began around him with new fury; the one side using 


The battle 


their utmost endeavours to take him alive, and the 
The Thebans gained their point 
at last, and carried him off, after having put the ene- 
my to flight. They did not pursue them far; and 


- returning immediately, contented themselves with 


remaining masters of the field and of the dead, with- 
out making any advantage of their victory, or under- 


taking any thing farther, as if they staid for the 


orders of their general. 
The cavalry, dismayed by the accident of Epami- 


- -nondas, whom they believed to be dead, and seeming 
_rather vanquished than victorious, neglected to pur- 


sue their success in the same manner, and returned to 


their former post. 


Whilst this was passing on the left wing of the 


= Thebans, the Athenian horse attacked their cavalry 


ontheright. But as the latter, besides the superiority 


of numbers, had the advantage of being seconded by 


the light infantry posted in their intervals, they 


is _ charged the Athenians rudely, and having galled them 


extremely with their darts, broke and obliged them 


to fly. After having dispersed and repulsed them in 


this manner, instead of pursuing them, they thought 


proper to turn their arms against the Athenian foot, 
-- which they took in flank, put into disorder, and 


pushed with great vigour. Just as they were about 
to take flight, the general of the Elean cavalry, who 


- commanded a body of reserve, seeing the danger of 


that phalanx, came up on the, instant to its relief, 
charged the Theban horse, who expected nothing 


Jess, forced them to retreat, and regained from 


them their advantage. At the same time the 


Athenian cavalry, which had been routed at first, 
finding they were not pursued, rallied; and instead of 


going to the assistance of their foot, which was roughly 
handled, they attacked the detachment posted by the 
Thebans upon the heights without the line, and put it 


to the sword. 


After these different movements, and this alterna- 


* Epaminondas, princeps, meo judicio, Greciz. Acad. Quest. 
Ji. n. 4, ‘ 

t+ ** Nam sicuti telo, si primam aciem prefregeris, reliquo ferro 
vim nocendi sustuleris; sic illo velut mucrone teli ablato duce 
Thebanorum, rei quoque publice vires hebetate sunt: ut non 
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tion of losses and advantages, the troops on botn 
sides stood still, and rested upon their arms; and the 
trumpets of the two armies, as if by consent, sounded — 
the retreat at the same time. Each party pretended _ 
to the victory, and erected a trophy: the Thebans, — 
because they had defeated the right wing, and re- 
mained masters of the field of battle ; the Athenians, 
because they had cut the detachment in pieces. And 
from this point of honour, both sides refused at first to 
ask leave to bury their dead, which, with the ancients, 
was confessing their defeat. ‘The Lacedemonians, 
however, first sent a herald to demand that permission; 
after which, the rest had no thoughts but of paying the 
last duties to the slain on their respective sides. 

Such was the event of the famous battle of Man- 
tinea. Xenophon, in his relation of it, which con- 
concludes his history, recommends to the reader’s 
attention the disposition of the Theban troops, and 
the order of battle, which he describes like a man of 
knowledge and experience in the art of war. And 
the chevalier Folard, who justly looks upon Epa- 
minondas as one of the greatest generals Greece 
ever produced, in his description of the same bat- 
tle, ventures to call it the masterpiece of that great 
captain. Be 

Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. The 
surgeons, after having examined the wound, declared 
that he would expire as soon as the head of the dart | 
was drawn out of it. ‘Those words gave all that were ~ 
present the utmost sorrow and affliction: they were © 
inconsolable on seeing so great a man about to die, — 
and to die withoutissue. For him, the only concern 
he expressed was about his arms, and the success of 
the battle. When they showed him his shield, and 
assured him that the Thebans had gained the victory ; 
turning towards his friends with a calm and serene 
air; “Do not regard,” said he, “this day as the end 
of my life, but as the beginning of my happiness, and 
the completion of my glory. I leave Thebes trium- 
phant, proud Sparta humbled, and Greece delivered 
from the yoke of servitude. For the rest, I do not 
reckon that I die without issue; Leuctra and Man- 
tinea are two illustrious daughters, that will not fail 
to keep my name alive, and to transmit it to posterity.” 
Having spoken to this effect, he drew the head of the 
javelin out of his wound, and expired. 

It may be truly said, that the Theban power expired | 
with this great man, whom Cicero * seems to rank 
above all the illustrious men Greece ever produced. 
{Justin is of the same opinion, when he says, “ That 
as a dart is no longer in a condition to wound when 
the point of it is blunted, so Thebes, after having lost 
its general, was no longer formidable to its enemies, 
and its power seemed to have lost its edge, and to be 
annihilated by the death of Epaminondas. Before 
him, that city was not distinguished by any memo- 
rable action ; and after him, it sunk, into its original 


ee a ee 
tam illum amisisse, quam cum illo omnes interiisse viderentur. Nam 
neque hunc ante ducem ullum memorabile bellum gessere, nec 


postea virtutibus, sed cladibus, insignes fuere: ut manifestum sit, 


patrie gloriam et natam et extinctam cum eo fuisse.”” Just. 1. vis 
c. 8. ’ : : 










rity ; so that it saw its glory take birth and ex- 
e with this great man.” ae i ’ 
“Jt has been * doubted whether he was a more ex- 
cellent captain or good man. He’sought not power, 
for himself, but for his country ; and carried his dis- 
_interestedness so far, that at his death hedid not leave 
_ sufficient wealth to defray the expenses of his funeral. 
_ Truly a philosopher, and poor by inclination, he 
_ despised riches, without affecting any reputation from 
_ that contempt; and if Justin may be believed, he 
- coveted glory as little as he did money. It was 
‘always against his will that commands were conferred 
upon him; and he behaved himself in thém in such a 
_manner, as did more honour to the dignities, than the 
 dignities to him.” 
Though poor himself, and without any estate, his 
very poverty, by drawing upon him the esteem and 
confidence of the rich, gave him the opportunity of 
doing good to others.. One of his friends being in 
great necessity, Epaminondas sent him to a very rich 
_ citizen, with orders to ask him for a thousand 
crowns,’ in his name. That rich man coming to his 
house, to know his motives for directing his friend to 
him upon such an errand: 4“ Why,” replied Epima- 
- nondas, “it is because this honest man is in want, and 
you are rich.” 

_ He had {imbibed those generous and noble senti- 

ments from the study of polite learning and philosophy 
_ which he had made his usual employment and sole 
delight from his earliest infancy; so that it was sur- 

prising, and a question frequently asked, how, and at 
what time, it was possible for a man always busy 
_ amongst books, to attain, or seize, the knowledge of 
__ the military art in so great a degree of perfection. 
_ Fond of leisure, which he devoted to the study of 
_ philosophy, his darling passion, he shunned public 
employments, and intrigued only to exclude himself 
from them. His moderation concealed him so well, 
_ that he lived obscure, and almost unknown. His 
- merit, however, discovered him. He was taken 
from his solitude by force, to be placed at the head of 
- armies; and he demonstrated that philosophy, though 
_ generally despised by those who aspire at the glory 
of arms, is wonderfully well calculated to form 
heroes. For, besides its being the greatest step 
towards conquering the enemy to know how to 
~ conquer one’s self, in this school || anciently were 
_ taught the great maxims of true policy, the rules of 
every kind of duty, the motives for a due discharge of 
them what we owe to our country, the right use of 
authority, wherein true courage consists; in a word, 
the qualities that form the good citizen, statesman, 
and great captain. ; 
He possessed all the ornaments of the mind: he 


eA talent. 








ra. 


4Plut. de precept. reipub. ger. p. 809. 
ePlut. de audit. p. 39. fb. in Carol. p. 215. 

_. * uit incertum, vir melior an dux esset. Nam et imperium 
_ non sibi semper sed patriz quesivit ; et pecuniz adeo parcus fuit, 
_ utsumptus funeri defuerit. Gloriz quoque non cupidior, quam 
pecuniz; quippe recusanti omnia imperia ingesta sunt, honoresque 
ita gessit, ut ornamentum non accipere, sed dare ipsi dignitati 
‘“Nideretur.” Justin. 
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| had the talent of speaking in perfection, and wag 
But a 


well versed in the most sublime sciences. 
modest reserve threw a veil over all those excellent 
qualities, which still augmented their value; and he 
knew not what it: was to be ostentatious of them. 


. Spintharus, in giving his character, said, °“ ‘That he 


never had met with aman, who knew more, and spoke 
less.” . 


It may be said therefore in praise of Epaminondas, 
that he falsified the proverb, which treated the Boeo- 
This was the notion _ 


tians as boorish and_ stupid. 
commonly entertained of them ; § and it was imputed 
to the gross air of the country, as the Athenian deli- 


ear 








cacy of taste was attributed to the subtlety of the air — ae 


they breathed. Horace says, that, to judge of Alex- 


ander from his bad taste for poetry, one would swear | 


him a true Beotian: 


* Beotum in crasso jurares aére natum. Epist. 1. 1. 2. 
In thick Beeotian air you’d swear him born. 


When Alcibiades was reproached with having little — 
inclination to music, he thought fit to make this — 


excuse : “It is for Thebans ** to sing as theydo,who 


know not how to speak.” 
had very little of the soilin them, and who are proofs 
that genius is of all nations, do themselves condemn 
the stupidity of their countrymen. Epaminondas did 


honour to his country, not only by the greatness of | 


his military exploits, but by that sort of merit which 


results from elevation of genius and the study of the 


sciences. 


I shall conclude this portrait and character with a. 


circumstance that gives place to nothing in all his 





Pindar and Plutarch, who 





other excellences, and which may even be preferred 


to them, as it indicates a good heart and a tender.and 
sensible disposition—qualities very rare amongst the 
great, but infinitely more estimable than all those 


splendid attributes which the generality of mankind — 


commonly gaze at with admiration, and fancy almost 
the only objects worthy either of being imitated or 
envied. 
and admiration of all the neighbouring states upon 
Epaminondas, and caused him to be looked upon as 
the supporter and restorer of Thebes, as the triumphant 


conqueror of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece; 
in a word, as the greatest man, and the most excellent — 
In the midst of — 


captain that ever was in the world. 
this universal applause, so capable of intoxicating, in 
a manner, the general of an army, Epaminondas, little 


sensible to so affecting and so deserved a glory,‘ 


“ My joy,” said he, “arises from my sense of that 
which the news of my victory will give my father and 
my mother.” 


ee 
t‘¢ Jam literarum studium, jam philsophiz doctrina tanta, ne 


mirabile videretur, unde tam insignis militize scientia homini inter 
literas nato.” Justin. 
|| The works of Plato, Xenophon, and Aristotle, are proofs of this 
§ * Inter locorum naturas quantum intersit, videmus—A thenis 
tenue coelum, ex quo acutiores etiam putantur Attici;-crassum, 
Thebis, itaque pingues Thebani.’? _Cic. de Fato, n. 7. 
** They were great musicians. 


The victory at Leuctra had drawn the eyes - 
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Nothing in history seems so valuable as such senti- 
_ ments, which do honour to human nature, and proceed 
from a heart which neither false glory nor false great- 
ness have corrupted. I confess it is with grief I see 
these noble sentiments daily expire amongst us, espe- 
cially in persons whose: birth and rank raise them 
abuve others, who, too frequently, are neither good 
fathers, good sons, good husbands, nor good friends; 
and who would think it derogatory to them to express 
for a father and mother the tender regard, of which 
we have here so fine an example from a Pagan. © 
Until Epaminondas’s time, two cities had exercised 
alternately a kind of empire over all Greece. The 
_ justice and moderation of Sparta had at first acquired 
_ it a distinguished pre-eminence, which the pride and 
haughtiness of its generals, and especially of Pausanias, 
soon made it lose. The Athenians, until the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, held the first rank; but in a manner 
scarce discernible in any other respect, than in their 
care to acquit themselves worthily, and in giving their 
inferiors just reason to believe themselves their equals. 
They judged at that time, and very justly, that the 
true method of commanding, and of continuing their 
power, was to evince their superiority only by their 
good offices and the benefits they conferred. Those 
_ times, so glorious for Athens, were of about forty-five 
_ years’ continuance, and they retained a part of that 
__ pre-eminence during the twenty-seven years of the 
_ Peloponnesian war, which make in all the seventy- 
two, or seventy-three years, which Demosthenes as- 
_ signs to the duration of their empire:® but for this 
latter space of time, the Greeks, disgusted by the 
haughtiness of Athens, received no laws from that 
_ city without reluctance. Hence the Lacedemonians 
- became again the arbiters of Greece, and continued 
. so from the time Lysander made himself master of 
Athens, until the first war undertaken by the Athe- 
_ nians, after their re-establishment by Conon, to with- 
draw themselves and the rest of the Greeks from the 
___ tyranny of Sparta, which was now grown more inso- 
lent than ever. At length, Thebes disputed the 
_ supremacy; and by the exalted merit of a single man, 
saw itself at the head of all Greece. But that glorious 
condition was of no long continuance, and the death of 
Epaminondas, as we have already observed, plunged 
it again into the obscurity in which he found it. 
. Demosthenes remarks, in the passage above cited, 
that the pre-eminence granted voluntarily either to 
Sparta or Athens, was a pre-eminence of honour, not 
of dominion, and that the intent of Greece was to 
preserve a kind of equality and independence in the 
other cities. Hence, says he, when the governing 
city attempted to ascribe to itself what did not belong 
_ to it, and aimed at any innovations upon established 
customs, contrary to the rules of justice, all the Greeks 
thought themselves obliged to have recourse to arms, 
and, without any ground of personal discontent, to 
espouse with ardour the cause of the injured. 
I shall add here another very judicious reflection 











«Demost. Philip. iii. p. 89. “nPolyb. 1. vii. p. 488, 
iDiod. 1. xv. p. 363. © 
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from Polybius." He attributes the wise conduct o | 
the Athenians, in the times J have spoken of; to the © 
ability of the generals who were then at the head of- 
their affairs; and he makes use of a comparison, | 
which explains, not unhappily, the character of that 
people. A vessel without a master, says he, is exposed _ 
to great dangers, when every one insists upon its 
being steered according to his opinion, and will not 
suffer others to guide him. If then a rude storm — 
attacks it, the common danger conciliates and unites — 
them ; they abandon themselves to the pilot’s skill, — 
and all the rowers doing their duty, the ship is saved, 
and in a state-of security. But if, when the tempes, — 
ceases, and the weather grows calm again, the dis- 
cord of the mariners revives; if they will hearken 
no longer to the pilot, and some are for continuing 
their voyage, whilst others resolve to stop in the | 
midst of the course; if on one side they loose their 
sails, and furl them on the other; it often happens 
that, after having escaped the most violent storms. — 
they are shipwrecked even in port. This, says Poly-— 
bius, is a natural image of the Athenian republic. As — 
long as it suffered itself to be guided by the wise — 
counsels of an Aristides, a Themistocles, ora Pericles, » 
it came off victorious from the greatest dangers. But 
prosperity blinded and ruined it; following no longer — 
any thing but its own caprice, and being become too — 
insolent to be advised or governed, it plunged itself 
into the greatest misfortunes. 


SECT. VIII. Death of Evagoras, king of Salams. 
Nicocles, his son, succeeds him. Admuirable character 
of that prince. =a 


iTue third year of the 101st Olympiad,* and soon 
after the Thebans had destroyed Platez and Thes-— 
pize, as has been observed before, Evagoras, king of 
Salamis, in the isle of Cyprus, of whom much has been 
said in a preceding part of this history, was assassi-— 
nated by one of his eunuchs. His son, Nicocles, suc- — 
ceeded him. He hada fine model before him in the 
person of his father; and he seemed to consider it 
as his duty to make it his study, and to tread in his 
steps.« When he took possession of the throne, he 
found the public treasury entirely exhausted, by the . 
great expenses which his father had been obliged to 
incur in the long war which he had to maintain with 
the king of Persia. He knew that the generality ou 
princes, upon like occasions, think every means just 
for the re-establishment of their affairs; but for his 
part, he acted upon different principles. In his reign — 
there was no talk of banishment, taxes, and confisca- 
tion of estates. The public felicity was his sole ob-— 
ject, and justice his favourite virtue. He discharged 
the debts of the state gradually ; not by crushing the 
people with excessive imposts, but by retrenching all — 
unnecessary expenses, and by using a wise economy 
in the administration of his revenues. ' “].am. sure,” 
said he, “ that no citizen can’ complain that I have — 





EIsocrat. in Nicoc, p.64. Mid. p. 65, 66, 
* A.M, 3630, Before J.C. 374 Lae 








he Teaat wrong ¢ and I have the sitishielion 


d.” He believed this kind of vanity, if it be 
‘Ys might be permitted in a prince, and that it 
as glorious for him to have it in his power to throw 
it such a defiance to his subjects. 
_ ™He piqued himself also in particular upon another 
virtue, which is the more worthy of admiration in 
princes, as it is very uncommon among them; | mean 
temperance. It is most amiable, but very dificult: in 
an age and a rank of life to which every thing seems 
: Yet be lawful, and wherein Pleasure, armed with all 

her arts and attractions, is continually lying in am- 

oe for a young prince, and anticipating his desires, 

to make a long resistance against the violence and 
_ insinuation of her assaults. Nicocles gloried in having 
never known any woman besides his wife during his 
reign, and was amazed that all other contracts should 
bet treated with due regard in civil society, whilst that 
0 of marriage, the most sacred and inviolable of all 
_ obligations, was broxen through with impunity; and 
hat men should not blush to commit an infidelity in 
_ respect to their wives, of which, should their wives 
© ‘be guilty, it would throw them into the utmost anguish 
: _and despair. 

What I have said of the justice and temperance of 

Nicocles, Tsocrates puts into that prince’s own mouth ; 
and it is not probable that he would have made Him 










a speak i in such a manner, if his conduct had not agreed 


with such sentiments. It is in a discourse, supposed 
_ to be addressed by that king to his people, wherein 
_he describes to them the duties of subjects to their 
> princes: love, respect, obedience, fidelity, and un- 
i bounded devotion to their service; and to engage 
; them more effectually to the discharge of those duties, 
he does not disdain to give them an account of his 
: own conduct and sentiments. 
~ "In another discourse, which precedes this, Isocrates 
Jays | before Nicocles all the duties of the sovereignty, 
d makes excellent reflections upon that subject, of 
which I can repeat here only a very small part. He 
begins by telling him, that the virtue of private per- 
sons is much better supported than his own, by the 
_ mediocrity of their condition, by the employment 
and cares inseparable from it, by the misfortunes to 
_ which they are frequently exposed, by their distance 
from pleasures and luxury, and particularly by the 
liberty which their friends and relations have of 
giving | them advice ; whereas, the generality of princes 
have none of these advantages. He adds, that a 
king, who would make himself capable of governing 
well, , ought to avoid an idle and inactive life, should 

set apart a fixed time for business and public affairs, 
- should form his council of the most able and experi- 
; enced persons in bis kingdom, should endeavour to 
make himself as much superior to others, by his merit 
ind wisdom, as he is by his dignity, and especially to 
acquire the love of his subjects; and for that purpose 
ove them ‘sincerely, and look upon himself as their 



















me ‘mlsocrat. in Nicoe. p. 64, *Tsocrat. ad Nicoc. 
: *Diod. 1. xv. p: 326, 347. 










now, that I have enriched many with an unspa- 





common father, os Persist, ” said he, “in the religion 
you have received from your forefathers, but Se as 


sured that the most grateful adoration and sacrifice 


that you can offer to the Divinity is that of the: heart, 
in rendering yourself good and just. Show, upon all 


occasions, so high a regard for truth, that a single — 


word from you may be more confided in than the 
oath of others. 
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Be a warrior, by your ability in mili- — 


tary affairs, and by such a warlike provision as may 


intimidate your enemies; but let your inclinations 


be pacific, and be rigidly exact in never pretending 


to, or undertaking any thing unjustly. ‘The only cer- 
tain proof that you ‘have reigned well, will be the 
power of bearing this testimony to yourself, that your 


people are become both more happy and more wise — 


under your government.” 

What seems to me most remarkable in this dis- 
course is, that the advice which Isocrates gives the 
king, is neither attended with praises, nor with those 


studied reservations and artificial turns, without which — 


fearful and modest truth dares not venture to approach 
the throne. 
is still more to the credit of the prince than the writer. 
Nicocles, far from being offended at these counsels, 


received them with joy; and, to express his gratitude 


to Isocrates, made him a present of twenty talents.* 


SECT. 1X. Artaxerxes Mnemon, undertakes the re- 


duction of Egypt: Iphicrates the Athenian ts appointed — 


The enterprise mis- 


general of the Atheman troops. 


This is most worthy of applause, and it — 











carries by the ill conduct of Pharnabasus, the Persian a 


general. 


° Arraxerxes,{ after having given his people an 
interval of relaxation for several years, had formed. 


the design of reducing Egypt, which had shaken off — 
the Persian yoke long before, and made great prepa-— 


rations for war for that purpose. Achoris, who then 
reigned in Egypt, and had given Evagoras powerful 
aid against the ‘Persians, foreseeing the storm, raised 
abundance of troops of his own subjects, and took into 
his pay a great body of Greeks and other auxiliary 


soldiers, of whom Chabrias the Athenian had the 
He had accepted that office of himseli, __ 


command.? 
and without the authority of the republic. 


Pharnabasus, having been charged with this war, 


sent to Athens to complain that Chabrias had engaged 
himself to serve against his master, and threatened the 
republic with the king’s resentment, if he was not 
immediately recalled. He demanded at the same 
time Iphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked 
upon as one of the most excellent captains of his time, 
to give him the command of the body of Greek troops 
in the service of his master. 


friendship, recalled Chabrias, and ordered kim, upon 
pain of death, to repair to Athens by a certain day. 
Iphicrates was sent to the Persian army. 





ae PCor. Nép. in Chab. et in Iphic. 
* $ About 17,222. Tt AM. 3627. Before J. C. 377. 
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The Athenians, who 
had a great interest in the continuance of the king’ Ss. 
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_ ‘Th? preparations of the Persians went on so slowly, 
that two whole years elapsed before they entered upon 
action. *Achoris king of Egypt died in that time, 
and was succeeded by Psammuthis, who reigned but 
a year. Nepheritus was the next, and, four months 
after, Nectanebis, who reigned ten or twelve years. 


* Artaxerxes,* to draw some troops out of Greece, 


sent ambassadors thither, to declare to the several 
states, that the king’s intent was, they should all live 
in peace with each other, conformably to the treaty 
of Antalcidas; that all garrisons should be withdrawn, 
and all the cities suffered to enjoy their liberty under 
their respective laws, All Greece received this de- 


_ claration with pleasure, except the Thebans, who re- 


fused to conform to it. 
‘ At length, every thing being in readiness for the 


invasion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Aco, since 


called Ptolemais, in Palestine, the place appointed 
for the general rendezvous. In a review there, the 
army was found to consist of two hundred thousand 
Persians, under the command of Pharnabasus; and 
twenty thousand Greeks, under Iphicrates. The. na- 
val forces were in proportion to those of the land; 
their fleet consisting of three hundred galleys, besides 
two hundred vessels of thirty oars, and a prodigious 
number of barks, to transport the necessary provisions 
for the fleet and army. 

The army and fleet began to move at the same 


time; and, that they might act in concert, they sepa- 


rated from each other as little as possible. The war 


~~ was to open with the siege of Pelusium; but so much 


time had been given the Egyptians, that Nectanebis 
had rendered the approach to it impracticable, both 
by sea and land. The fleet, therefore, instead of 
making a descent, as had been projected, sailed for- 
wards and entered the mouth of the Nile called the 
Mendesian. The Nile at that time emptied itself 
into the sea by seven different channels, of which 
only two t remain at this day; and at each of these 
mouths there was a fort, with a strong garrison, to 
defend the entrance. The Mendesian not being so 
well fortified as that of Pelusium, where the enemy 
was expected to land, the descent was made with no 
great difficulty. The fort was carried sword in hand, 
and no quarter given to those who were found 
in it. 

After this signal action, Iphicrates thought it ad- 
visable to sail up the Nile without loss of time, and to 
attack Memphis, the capital of Egypt. If that opinion 
had been followed before the Egyptians had had time 
to recover from the panic, into which so formidable 
an inyasion, and the blow already received, had 
thrown them, they would have found the capital 
without any defence, it would inevitably have fallen 
into their hands, and all Egypt been re-conquered. 


But the main body of the army not being arrived, 


Pharnabasus believed it necessary to wait its coming 
up, and would undertake nothing, till he had re- 


assembled all his troops; under pretext, that they 


*Diod. 1. xv. p. 355. 
"Ibid. p. 358. «Ibid. p. 357. 


tEuseb. in Chron. 
‘Ibid. p. 358, 359. 
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would then be invincible, and that there would be. 


“no obstacle capable of withstanding them. 


Iphicrates, who knew that, in affairs of war espe- 
cially, there are certain favourable and decisive. mo- 
ments, which it is absolutely proper tu seize, judged 
quite differently; and, in despair to see an opportu- 
nity suffered to escape that might never be retrieved, | 
he earnestly demanded permission to go at least with 
the twenty thousand men under his command. Phar- 
nabasus refused to comply with that demand, out of. 
abject jealousy; apprehending, that if the enterprise 
succeeded, the whole glory of the war would redound 
to Iphicrates. ‘This delay gave the Egyptians time 
to look about them. ‘They drew all their troops to- 
gether into a body, put a good garrison into Memphis, 
and with the rest of their army kept the field, and 
harassed the Persians in such a manner, that they ~ 
prevented their advancing farther into the country. 
After which came on the inundation of the Nile, 
which laying all Egypt under water, the Persians 
were obliged to return into Pheenicia, after having 
lost a considerable part of their troops to no pur- 
pose. = 
Thus this expedition, which had cost immense sums, _ 
and for which the preparations alone had given so 
much difficulty for upwards of two years, entirely — 
miscarried, and produced no other effect, than an 
irreconcilable enmity between the two generals who 
had the command of it. Pharnabasus, to excuse him- 
self, accused Iphicrates of having prevented its suc- 
cess; and Iphicrates, with much more reason, laid all 
the fault upon Pharnabasus. But well assured that that 
nobleman would be believed at his court in preference. 
to him, and remembering what had happened to Co-. 
non, he determined, in order to avoid the fate of that 
illustrious Athenian, to retire secretly to Athens in a_ 
small vessel which he hired. Pharnabasus caused 
him to be accused there, of having rendered the ex- 
pedition against Egypt abortive. The people of 
Athens made answer, that if he could be convicted 
of that crime, he should be punished as he deserved. 
But his innocence was too well known at Athens to— 
give him any disquiet on that account. It does not 
appear that he was ever called in question about it; 
and some time after, the Athenians declared him sole 
admiral of their fleet. 

‘" Most of the projects of the Persian court generally 
miscarried by their slowness in putting them in exe- 
cution. Their generals’ hands were tied up, and 


' 


nothing was left to their discretion. They hada plan 


marked out for them in their instructions, from which 
they did not dare to depart. If any accident hap- 
pened, that had not been foreseen and provided for, 
they must wait for new orders from court, and before 
they arrived, the opportunity was entirely lost. Iphi- 


crates, having observed that Pharnabasus took his 


resolutions with all the presence of mind and penetra- 
tion that could be desired in an accomplished genee 
ral,* and that nevertheless they were not carried into 


* A. M. 3630. Before J. C. 374. 3 
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n, eked Gee one day, how it happened that 
so quick in his views and so slow in his ac- 
“Tt is,” replied Pharnabasus, “ because my 
s depend only upon myaels, but their execution 
pon my master.” 
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SECT. X. The Lacedemonians send Agesilaus to the 
aid of Tachos, who had revolted from the Persians. 
The king of Sparta’s actions in Egypt. His death. 


> -Werxes. 


nae Nei the battle of Matinea, both parties, equally 
weary of the war, had entered into a general peace 
_with all the other states of Greece, upon the king of 
Persia’s plan, by which the enjoyment of its laws and 
liberties was secured to each city ; and the Messeni- 
ns were included in it, notwithstanding all the op- 
position and intrigues of the Lacedzemonians to pre- 
ent it. Their rage on this occasion separated them 
_ from the other Greeks. They were the only people 
__ who resolved to continue the war, from the hope of 
recovering the whole country of Messenia in a short 
time. That resolution, of which Agesilaus was the 
author, occasioned him to be justly regarded as a vi- 
olent and an obstinate man, insatiable of glory and 
e _ command, who was not afraid of involving the repub- 
- lic again in inevitable misfortunes, from the necessity 
to which the want of money exposed them of bor- 
__ rowing great sums, and of levying heavy imposts, in- 
FE stead of taking advantage of the favourable opportu- 
nity that now ‘offered to conclude a peace, and put an 
end to all their evils. 
_ # Whilst matters were thus passing in Greece, * 
_ Tachos, who had ascended the throne of Egypt, drew 
together as many troops as he could, to defend him- 
self against the king of Persia, who meditated a new 
invasion of Egypt, notwithstanding the ill success of 
his past endeavours to reduce that kingdom. 
_ For this purpose, Tachos sent into Greece, and ob- 
tained a body of troops from the Lacedzemonians, 
with Agesilaus to command them, whom he promised 
to make generalissimo of his army. The Lacede- 
‘monians were exasperated against Artaxerxes, from 
_ his having forced them to include the Messenians in 
_the late peace, and were rejoiced to have this oppor- 
tunity of expressing their resentment.—Chabrias, the 
Athenian, went also into the service of Tachos, but of 
his own will, and without the republic’s participa- 
tion. . 
This commission did Agesilaus no honour. It was 
thought below the dignity of a king of Sparta and a 
_ great captain, who had made his name glorious 
< throughout the world, and was then more than eighty 
years old, to receive ‘the pay of an Egyptian, and 
to serve a barbarian who had revolted against his 



















_ As soon as he landed in Egypt, the king’s principal 


_ ¥Plut. in Agesil, p- 616—618. Diod. ]. xv. p. 397—401. 
*Xenoph. de reg Agesil. p. 663. Cor. Nep. in Agesil. c, viii. 





The greatest part of the provinces revolt against Arta- 
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generals, and the great officers of his house, came te 


bis ship, to receive and make their court to him. 


The rest of the Egyptians were as solicitous to see 


him, from the great expectation which the name and 


renown of Agesilaus had excited in them, and came | 


in multitudes to the shore for that purpose. But 
when, instead of a great and magnificent prince, ac- 


cording to the idea which his exploits had led them 


to entertain of him, they saw nothing splendid or 
majestic either in his person or equipage, and saw 
only an old man of a mean aspect and small stature, 
without any striking appearance, and dressed ina 


sorry robe of very coarse stuff, they were seized with 


an immoderate disposition to laugh, and applied the 
fable of the mountain in labour to him. 
When he met king Tachos, and had joined his 


troops with those of Egypt, he was very much sur- ~ 
prised at finding that he was not appointed general | 


of the whole army, as he expected, but only of the 
foreign troops; that Chabrias was made general of 


the sea-forces, and. that Tachos retained the com- 
This was not the only — 


mand-in-chief to himself. 
mortification he had to experience. 

Tachos came to a resolution to march into he 
nicia, thinking it more advisable to make that coun- 


try the seat of the war, than to await the enemy in . 


Egypt. Agesilaus, who knew better, represented to 


| him in vain, that his affairs were not sufficiently es- 


tablished to admit his removing out of his dominions; 
that he would do much better to remain in them, and 
content himself with acting by his generals in the 
enemy’s country. ‘Tachos despised this wise counsel, 


and expressed no less disregard for him on all other * 


occasions. Agesilaus was so much incensed at such 


conduct, that he joined the Egyptians, who had taken © 


arms against him during his absence, and had placed 
Nectanebus his cousin f uponthe throne. Agesilaus, 
abandoning the king to whose aid he had been sent, 
and joining the rebel who had dethroned him, al- 
leged, in justification of himself, that be was sent to 
the assistance of the Egyptians ; and that they having 
taken up arms against Tachos, he was not at liberty 
to serve against them without new orders from Sparta. 
He despatched expresses thither; and the instruc- 
tions he received were, to act as he should judge 
most advantageous for his country. He immediately 
declared for Nectanebus. ‘Tachos, obliged to quit 


Egypt, retired to Sidon, from whence he went to the 


court of Persia. Artaxerxes not only forgave him 
his fault, but even gave him the command of his 
troops against the rebels. 

Agesilaus covered so criminal a conduct with the 


veil of public utility. But, says Plutarch, let that: 


delusive blind be eee the most. just and only 
true name which can be given to the action, is that 
of perfidy and treason. It is true, that the Lacede- 
monians, making the glorious and the good consist 
principally in the service of their country, which 
they idolized, knew no other justice than what tended 


* A. M. 3641. ~ Before J. C. 363. 
+ Diodorus calls him his son; Plutarch, his cousin. 
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to the augmentation of the grandeur of Sparta, and 
the extension of its dominions. surp 
judicious an author as Xenophon should endeavour 
to palliate a conduct of this kind, by saying only, 
that Agesilaus attached himself to him, of the two 
kings, who seemed the best affected towards Greece. 
_ At the same time, a third prince, of the city of 
Mendes, set up for himself, to dispute the crown with 
Nectanebus. This new competitor had an army of 
a hundred thousand men to support his pretensions. 


Agesilaus gave his advice to attack them before they - 


were exercised and disciplined. Had that counsel 
been followed, it, would have been easy to have de- 
feated a body of people raised in haste, and without 
any experience in war. But Nectanebus imagined 
that Agesilaus only gave him this advice, to betray 
him afterwards, as he had done Tachos. He there- 
fore gave his enemy time to discipline his troops, 


_ who soon after reduced him to retire into a city, 


fortified with good walls, and of very great extent. 
Agesilaus was obliged to follow him thither, where 
the Mendesian -prince besieged them. Nectanebus 


would then have attacked the enemy before his 


works (which were begun in order to surround the 


city) were advanced, and pressed Agesilaus to that | 


purpose ; but he refused to, comply at first, which ex- 
tremely augmented the suspicions conceived of him. 
At length, when he saw the work in sufficient for- 
wardness, and that there remained only as much 
ground between the two ends of the line as the 
troops within the city might occupy, drawn up in 


_ battle, he told Nectanebus, that it was time to attack 
the enemy, that their own lines would prevent their 


surrounding him, and that the interval between them 
was exactly the space he wanted, for ranging his 
troops in such a manner that they might all act to- 
gether effectively. The attack was executed accord- 
ing to Agesilaus’s plan; the besiegers were beaten, and 
from thenceforth Agesilaus conducted all the opera- 


tions of the war with so much success, that the 
prince, their enemy, was always overcome, and at 
last taken prisoner. _ ; 

The following winter, * after having firmly esta- 
blished Nectanebus, he embarked to return to Lace- 
demon, and was driven by contrary winds upon the 
coast of Africa, into a place called the port of Mene- 
laus, where he fell sick and died, at the age of four- 
score and four years. He had reigned forty-one of 
them at Sparta; and of those forty-one he had 
passed thirty with the reputation of the greatest and 
most powerful of all the Greeks, and had been looked 
upon as the leader and king of almost all Greece, till 
the battle of Leuctra. His latter years did not en- 
tirely support the reputation he had acquired; and 
Xenophon, in his eulogium of this prince, wherein 
he gives him the preference to all other captains, has 
been found to exaggerate his virtues, and extenuate 
his faults too much. 

The body of Agesilaus was carried to Sparta. 
Those who were about him not having honéy, with 
* A.M. 3643, Before J. C. 361. 
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I] am surprised so- 
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which it was the Spartan custom to cover the bodi e. 
they wished to embalm, made use of wax in itsstead. 
His son Archidamus succeeded to the throne, which _ 
continued in his house down to Agis, who was the _ 
fifth king of the line of Agesilaus, = 
Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greatest 
part of the provinces in subjection to Persia revolted. _ 
Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary oc- 
casion of this defection. That prince, of himself, — 
was good, equitable, and benevolent. | He loved his — 
people, and was beloved by them. He had great 
mildness and sweetness of ‘temper in his character; 
but that easiness degenerated into sloth and luxury, — 
and particularly in the latter years of his life, in which 
he discovered a dislike for all business and applica-_ 
tion, from whence the good qualities which he other- — 
wise possessed, as well as his beneficent intentions, 
became useless and without effect. The satrapsand — 
governors of provinces, abusing his fayour and the ~ 
infirmities of his great age, oppressed the people, 
treated them with insolence and cruelty, loaded them 
with taxes, and did every thing in their power to ~ 
render the Persian yoke insupportable. 
The discontent became general, and broke out, 
after long suffering, almost at the same time on all 
sides. Asia Minor, Syria, Phoenicia, and many other _ 
provinces, declared themselves openly, and took up 
arms. ‘The principal leaders of the conspiracy were, — 


: 


Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia; Mausolus, king ot 
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- Caria; Orontes, governor of Mysia, and Autophra- 


dates, governor of Lydia. Detames, of whom mention 
has been made before, and who commanded in Cap- — 
padocia, was also engaged in it. By this means, halt 
the revenues of the crown were on a sudden diverted 
into different channels, and the remainder would not 
have been sufficient for the expenses of a war against 
the revolters, had they acted in concert. But their’ 
union was of no long continuance; and those who ~ 
had been the first and most zealous in shaking off the _ 
yoke, were also the foremost in resuming it, and in 
betraying the interests of the others, to make their 
peace with the king. Hide 
The provinces of Asia Minor, on withdrawing from 


Ta Nas 


‘their obedience, had entered into a confederacy for 


their mutual defence, and had chosen Orontes, go-. 
vernor of Mysia, their general. They had also re-_ 
solved to add twenty thousand foreign troops to those _ 
of the country, and had charged the same Orontes 
with the care of raising them. But when he had got 
the money for that service into his hands, with the 
addition of a year’s pay, he kept it for himself, and~ 
delivered to the king the persons who had brought it 
from the revolted provinces. « : 
Reomithras, another of the chiefs of Asia Minor 
being sent into Egypt t to draw succours from that 
kingdom, committed a treachery of a like nature. 
Having brought from that country five hundred — 
talents, and fifty ships of war, he assembled the prin- — 
cipal revolters at Leucas, a city of Asia Minor, under — 
pretence of giving them an account of his negociation, _ 











+ Diodorus says he was sent to Tachos, but it is more likely that 
it was to Nectanebus, = a eS : 
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the money he had received in 
h had brought the Persian empire 1 the 
ik of ruin, dissolved of itself, or, to speak 
properly, was suspended for some time = 
XI. Troubles at the court of Artaxerxes con- 


cerning his successor. Death of that Prince. 






































_bals. The whole court was divided into factions in 


e succession. He had a hundred and fifty by his 
concubines, who were in number three. hundred and 
- sixty, and three by his lawful. wife Atossa; Darius, 
_ Ariaspes, and Ochus. To put a stop to these in- 
_ trigues, he declared Darius, the eldest, his successor ; 
d, to remove all cause of disputing that prince’s 
t after: his death, he permitted him. to assume 
thenceforth the title of King, and to wear the 
al tiara.* But the young prince was for having 
‘hing more real. Besides which, the refusal of 
axerxes to give him one of his concubines, whom 
1ad demanded, had extremely incensed him, and 
formed a conspiracy against his father’s life, 
nerein he engaged fifty of his brothers. 

It was Tiribasus, of whom mention has been made 
_ several times in the preceding part of this history, 
_who contributed the most to his taking so unnatural 
_ a resolution, from a like subject of discontent against 
_ the king, who, having promised to give him first one 
_ of his daughters in marriage, and then another, broke 
his word both times, and married them himself. 
Such abominable incest was permitted at that time in 
Persia, the religion of the nation not prohibiting it. 
The number of the conspirators was already very 
t, and the day fixed for the execution, when an 
nuch, well informed of the whole plot, discovered 
to the king. Upon that information, Artaxerxes 
ought it would be highly imprudent to despise so 
at a danger, by neglecting a strict inquiry into it ; 
that it would be much more so, to give credit to 
without certain and unquestionable proof. He as- 
red himself of it with his own eyes. The conspi- 
tors were suffered to enter the king’s apartment, 
d then seized. Darius and all his accomplices were 
nished as they deserved. 

After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. 
hree of his brothers were competitors; Ariaspes, 
chus, and Arsames. The two former pretended to 
re throne in right of birth, being the. sons of the 
en. The third had the king’s favour, who ten- 
‘ly loved him, though only the son of a concubine. 
ius, prompted by his restless ambition, studied 
petually the means to rid himself of both his ri- 
s. As he was equally cunning and cruel, he em- 
yed his craft and artifice against Ariaspes, and his 
gainst Arsames. Knowing the former to be 


tax, p, 1024—1027, Diod, I. xv. p, 400, Justin 

Pad Deen st ; ; : 

‘iara wasa turban, or kind of head-dress, with the plume 

g upright upon it. The seven counsellors had 
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hem to the king to make || extremely simple and credulous, he made the ev- 
2 -nuchs of the palace, whom he had found’ means t 
corrupt, threaten him so terribly in the name 6f the — 


acy. Thus this formidable re- || con ree Date .O1 tHe 
_ king his father, that, expecting every moment to be - 


a Tue end of Artaxerxes’s reign abounded with ca- 


vour of one or other of his sons, who pretended to- 
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‘means to 


treated as Darius had been, he poisoned himself to 
avoid it. After this, there remained only Arsames 
to give him umbrage, because his father and ‘all the 
world considered that prince as most worthy of the. 
throne, from his ability and other excellent qualities. — 
Him he caused to be assassinated by Harpates, son. 
of Tiribasus. ‘ oN ee ee 
This loss, which followed close upon the other, 
and the exceeding wickedness with which both were 
attended, gave the old king a grief that proved mor 
tal; nor is it surprising, that at his age he should not 
have strength enough to support so great an afflic- | 
tion. t It overpowered him, and brought him to the 
grave, after a reign of forty-three years, which might 
have been called happy, if it had not been inter- 
rupted by many revolts. That of bis successor will 
be no less disturbed with them. So a gelee 
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SECT. XII. Causes of the frequent insurrections and 


revolts in the Persian empire. 


I] wave taken care, in relating the seditions that 
happened in the Persian empire, to observe, from 
time to time, the abuses which occasioned them. But 
as these revolts were more frequent than ever in the 
latter years, and will be more so, especially in the 
succeeding reign, I thought it would be proper te = 
unite here, under one point of view, the different  __ 
causes of these insurrections, which foretell the ap- 
proaching decline of the Persian empire. ee: : 
J. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the 
kings of Persia abandoned themselves more and more _ 
to the charms of voluptuousness and luxury, and the © 
delights of an indolent and inactive life. Shut up ge- = 
nerally in their palaces, amongst women andacrowd = 
of flatterers, they contented themselves with enjoy- 
ing, in soft effeminate ease and idleness, the pleasure . 
of universal command ; and made their grandeur con- 
sist in the splendid glare of riches, and an expensive _ 
magnificence. 
I]. ‘They were, besides, princes of no great talent 
for the conduct of affairs, of small capacity in the 
art of governing, and void of taste for glory. Not 
having a sufficient extent of mind to animate all the 
parts of so vast an empire, nor sufficient strength to 
support the weight of it, they transferred to their offi- 
cers the cares of public business, the fatigues of com- 
manding armies, and the dangers which attend the hi 
execution of great enterprises ; confining their ambi- : 
tion to bearing alone the lofty title of the Great : 
King, and the King of kings. = 
III. The great offices of the crown, the govern- 
ment of the provinces, the command of armies, were 
generally bestowed upon people, without either the 





also plumes of feathers, but these they wore aslant, «nd before, 
All others wore them aslant, and behind. 
tA. M. 3643, Before J. C, 361. 
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claim of service or merit. It was the influence of 
the favourites, the secret intrigues of the court, the 


solicitations of the women of the palace, which de- 


termined the choice of the persons who were to fill 
the most important posts of the empire, and appro- 
priated the rewards due to the officers who had done 
the state real service, to their own creatures. 

IV. These courtiers, frequently, through a base 
and mean jealousy of the merit that gave them um- 
prage and reproached their small abilities, removed 
their rivals from public employments, and rendered 
their talents useless to the state.* Sometimes they 
would even cause their fidelity to be suspected by 


false informations, bring them to trial as criminals 


against the state,f and force the king’s most faithful 
servants, in order to defend themselves against their 
calumniators, to seek their safety in revolting, and in 
turning those arms against their prince, which they 
had so often made triumph for his glory and the ser- 


_ vice of the empire. 


VY. The ministers, to hold the generals in depend- 
ence, restrained them under such limited orders as 
obliged them to let slip the opportunities of conquer- 
ing, and prevented them, by waiting for new orders, 
from pushing their advantages. They also often made 
them responsible for their bad success, after having 


~ let them want every thing necessary to conduce to it. 


VI. The kings of Persia had extremely degene- 
rated from the frugality of Cyrus and the ancient 
Persians, who contented themselves with cresses and 
salads for their food, and water for their drink. The 
whole nobility had been infected with the contagion 
of thisexample. In retaining the single meal of their 
ancestors, they made it last during the greatest part 
of the day, and prolonged it far into the night, by 
drinking to excess; and far from being ashamed of 
drunkenness, they made it their glory, as we have 
seen in the younger Cyrus. 


VII. The extreme remoteness of the provinces, 


which extended from the Caspian and Euxine to the 
Red Sea and Athiopia, and from the rivers Ganges 
and Indus to the ASgean Sea, was a great obstacle to 
the fidelity and affection of the people, who never had 
the satisfaction to enjoy the presence of their mas- 
ters ; who knew them only by the weight of their tax- 
ations, and by the pride and avarice of their satraps 
or governors ; and who, in transporting themselves to 
the court, to make their demands and complaints 
there, could not hope to find access to princes, who 


believed it contributed to the majesty of their persons 


to make themselves inaccessible and invisible. 

VIII. The multitude of the provinces in subjection 
to Persia did not compose an uniform empire, nor 
the regular body of a state, with its members united 
by the common ties of interest, manners, language, 
and religion, and animated with the same spirit of 
government, under the guidance of the same laws. 


Tt was rather a confused, disjointed, tumultuous, and 


even forced assemblage, of different nations, formerly 
free and independent ; of whom some, who were 
torn from their native countries and the sepulchres 


* Pharnabasus, Tiribasus. t Datames, &c. 
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of a people against their prince, 
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of their forefathers, saw themselves with grief trafis — 


ported into unknown. regions, or amongst enemies 


where they persevered in retaining their own laws 


and customs, and a form of government peculiar to 


themselves. ‘These different nations, who not only — 
lived without any common tie or relation between 


them, but with a diversity of manners and worship, 
and often with antipathy of characters and inclina- 


tions, desired nothing so ardently as their liberty and — 


re-establishment in their own countries. All] these 
people, therefore, were unconcerned for the preser- 
vation of an empire which was the sole obstacle to 
their so warm and just desires, and could not feel 
any affection for a government that treated them al- 


ways as strangers and subjected nations, and never 


gave them any share in its authority or privileges. 


IX. The extent of the empire, and its remoteness — 


from the court, made it necessary to give the vice- 
roys of the frontier provinces very great authority in 
every branch of government ;—1o raise and pay ar- 
mies , to impose tributes ; to adjudge the quarrels of 
cities, provinces, and vassal kings; and to make 
treaties with the neighbouring states. A power so 


extensive and almost independent, in which they con- _ 


tinued many years without being changed, and with 
out colleagues or council to deliberate upon the af- 


fairs of their provinces accustomed them to the plea- — 
sure of commanding absolutely, and of reigning. In — 


consequence of which, it was with great repugnance 
they submitted to be removed from their governments, 


and often endeavoured to support themselves in them _ 


by force of arms. 


X. The governors of provinces, the generals of ar- — 


mies, and all the other officers and ministers, gloried 


in imitating, in their equipages, tables, furniture, and — 


dress, the pomp and splendour of the court in which 
they had been educated. 


press the subjects under their jurisdiction with exor- 
bitant taxes, flagrant extortions, and the shameful 


To support so destructive — 
a pride, and to supply expenses so much above the — 
fortunes of private persons, they were obliged to op- — 


traffic of a public venality, that set those offices to — 


sale for money, which ouglit to have been granted 
only to merit. 


All that vanity lavished, or luxury | 


exhausted, was made good by mean arts, and the vio- 


lent rapaciousness of an insatiable avarice. 


These gross irregularities, and abundance of others, — 


which remained without remedy, and which were 


daily augmented by impunity, tired the people’s pa-— 


tience, and occasioned a general discontent amongst 


them, the usual forerunner of the ruin of states. 


Their just complaints, long time despised, were fol- 
lowed by an open rebellion’ of several nations, who 
endeavoured to do themselves that justice by force 
which was refused to their remonstrances. 
a conduct, they failed in the submission and fidelity 


In such © 


which subjects owe to their sovereigns; but Pagan — 


ism did not carry its lights so far, and was not capa- 
ble of so sublime a perfection, which was reserved 


for a religion that teaches, that no pretext, no injus — 


tice, no vexation, can ever authorize the rebellion 
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Ochus ascends the throne of Persia. His 
Revolt of several nations. 


_ SECT. I. 


EA cruelties. 


_ VENHE more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon 

_H. was honoured and revered throughout the whole 
_ empire, the more Ochus believed he had reason to 
_ fear for himself; convinced, that in succeeding him, 
he should not find the same favourable dispositions in 
_ the people and nobility, by whom he had made him- 
self abhorred, for the murder of his two brothers. 
_*To prevent that aversion from occasioning his ex- 
P clusion,-he prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others 
- about the king’s person, to conceal his death from 
_ the public. He began by taking upon himself the 
: administration of affairs, giving orders and sealing de- 





~ crees in the name of Artaxerxes, as if he had been 
: still alive; and by one of those decrees he caused 
himself to be proclaimed king throughout the whole 
Pe. 


empire, still by the order of Artaxerxes. After ha- 
_ ving governed in this manner almost ten months, be- 
 lieving himself sufficiently established, he at length 
_ declared the death of his father, and ascended the 
throne, * taking upon himself the name of Arta- 
_ xerxes. Authors, however, most frequently give him 
that of Ochus, by which name J shall generally call 
_ him in the sequel of this history. 
%. Ochus was the most cruel and wicked of all the 
Fs princes of his race, as his actions soon evinced. Ina 
very short time the. palace and the whole empire 
were tilled with his murders. ° Toremove from the re- 


| 
_ volted provinces all pretext of setting some other of 
the royal family upon the throne, and to rid himself 

_at once of all trouble that the princes and princesses 
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of the blood might occasion him, he put them all te 
death, without regard to sex, age, or proximity of 
blood. He caused his own sister Ocha, whose daugh- 
ter he had married, to be buried alive ; * and having 
shut up one of his uncles, with a hundred of his sons 
and grandsons, in a court of the palace, he ordered — 
them all to be shot to death with arrows, only be — 
cause those princes were much esteemed by the Per- 
sians for their probity and valour. That uncle is _ 
probably the father of Sisygambis, the mother of Da- 
rius Codomanus: ¢ for Quintus Curtius tells us that 
Ochus had caused fourscore of her brothers, with 
their father, to be massacred in one day. He treated 
with the same barbarity, throughout the whole em- 
pire, all those who gave him any umbrage, sparing 
none of the nobility whom he suspected of harbouring 
the least discontent whatsoever. Des 

° The cruelties exercised by Ochus did not deliver 
him from inquietude.{ Artabasus, governor of one 
of the Asiatic provinces, engaged Chares the Athe- 
nian, who commanded a fleet and a body of troops in 
those parts, to assist him, and with his aid defeated 
an army of seventy thousand men sent by the king to 
reduce him. Artabasus, in reward of so great a ser- 
vice, made Chares a present of money, to defray the 
whole expenses of his armament. ‘The king of Per- 
sia resented exceedingly this conduct of the Athe- 
nians towards him. They were at that time em- 
ployed in the war of the allies. The king’s menace 
to join their enemies with a numerous army obliged 
them to recall Chares. 

{ Artabasus, abandoned by them, had recourse to 
the Thebans, of whom he obtained five thousand 

* A. M. 3644. Before J. C. 360. 
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- xing’s troops. 


- war with the Phoczans. 


Keon O 


command them. This reinforcement put him in a 
zondition to acquire two. signal victories over the 
Those two actions did the Theban 
troops and their commander great honour. Thebes 


must have been extremely incensed against the king | 


of Persia, to send so powerful a succour to his ene- 
mies, at a time when that republic was engaged in a 
: It was perhaps an effect of 
their policy, to render themselves more formidable, 
and to enhance the price of their alliance. 
certain, that soon after they made their peace with 
he king, who paid them three hundred talents.* 
Artabasus, destitute of all support, was overcome 


at last, and obliged to take refuge with Philip in 


Macedon. 

Ochus being delivered at length from so dangerous 
an enemy, turned all his thoughts towards Egypt, that 
vad revolted long before. About the same time se- 


veral considerable events happened in Greece, which 


have little or no-connection with the affairs of Persia. 
I shall insert them here, after which | shall return to 


the reign of Ochus, not to interrupt the series of this 


: history. 


Ag 


_ theus. 


ous, was obliged to retire. 


“SECT. II. War of the Allies agawmst the Athenians. 


Some few years after the revolt of Asia Minor, t of 
which J have been speaking, in the third year of the 
hundred and fifth Olympiad, Chios, Cos, Rhodes, 
and Byzantium, took up arms against Athens, upon 


which, till then, they had been dependent. To re- 
duce them, the Athenians employed both great forces 
and great captains; Chabrias, |phicrates, and Timo- 
{ They were the last of the Athenian generals 
who did honour to their country, no one after them 
distinguishing himself by his merit or reputation. 
®Cuasrtas had already acquired a great name, 


when, having been sent to the aid of the Thebans 


against the Spartans, and seeing himself abandoned 
in the battle by the allies, who had taken flight, he 
sustained alone the charge of the enemy; his soldiers, 
by his order, having closed their files with one knee 
upon the ground covered with their bucklers, and 
presenting their pikes in front, in‘such a manner that 
they could not be broken, Agesilaus, though victori- 
The Athenians erected 
a statue to Chabrias in the attitude in which he had 


fought. 


IpuicraTes was of very mean extraction, his father 
having been a shoemaker. But in a free city like 
Athens, merit was the sole nobility. This person 
may be truly said to have been the son of his actions. 


{Diod. 1. xvi. p. 438. 





&Cor. Nep. in Chab. c. i. 
hDiod, J. xv. p. 360. Cor. Nep. in Iphic. c. i. 
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‘nus civitatis regende. 









Having signalized himself in a naval combat, wherein 


he was only a private soldier, he was soon after em- 


ployed with distinction, and honoured with a com- 


mand. In a prosecution carried on against him 
before the judges, his accuser, who was one of the 
descendants of Harmodius, and who plumed himself 
extremely upon his ancestor’s name, having reproach- 
ed him with the baseness of his birth: “ Yes,” replied 
he, “the nobility of my family begins in me: that of 
yours ends in you.” He married the daughter of — 
Cotys, king of Thrace. oe 
" He is || ranked with the greatest men of Greece 
especially in what regards the knowledge of war and 
military discipline. He made several useful altera- 
tions in the soldiers’ armour. Before his time the 
bucklers were very long and heavy, and for that 
reason were too great a burden, and extremely cum- 
bersome. He had them made shorter and lighter, so 
that, without exposing the body, they added to its 
force and agility. On the contrary, he lengthened 
the pikes and swords, to make them capable of reach- - 
ing the enemy at a greater distance. He also changed 
the cuirasses, and instead of iron and brass, of which 
they were made before, he caused them to be made 
of linen. It is not easy to conceive how such armour 
could defend the soldiers, or be any security against 
wounds: but the linen, being soaked in vinegar 
mingled with salt, was prepared in such a manner 
that it grew hard, and became impenetrable to the 
sword, as well as to fire. 
amongst several nations. 


No troops were ever better exercised or disciplined. 


than those of Iphicrates. He kept them always in. 
action, and in times of peace and tranquillity made 
them perform all the necessary evolutions, either for. 
attacking the enemy or defending themselves; for 
laying ambuscades, or avoiding them; for keeping 
their ranks even in the pursuit of the enemy, without 
abandoning themselves to an ardour which often 
becomes pernicious; or to rally with success, after 
having begun to break and give way. So that when 
a battle was to be fought, on-the first signal all was in 
motion with admirable promptttude and order. The 
officers and soldiers drew themselves up, of their owr 
accord, in order of battle, and even in the heat of 
action performed their parts as the most able general. 
would have directed them: a merit very rare, as | 
have been informed, but very estimable; as it con-— 
tributes more than can be imagined to the gaining of 
a battle, and implies a very uncommon superiority of 
genius in the general. 
TimotHeus was the son of Conon, so much cele- 
brated for his great actions and the important services 
he rendered his country. § He did not degenerate 





bus natu quidem quisquam anteponeretur.—Iphicrates of Athens 
was not so much distinguished by the greatness of his exploits, as 
by his military discipline. 
compared with the first of his own age ; but also, there is no one, — 
of those who are older, that can be placed before him. Cor. Nrp.. 


§ Hic a patre acceptam gloriam multis auxit virtutibus. Fuit — 


enim disertus, impiger, laboriosus, rei militaris peritus, neque mi- 
Cor. NEP. c. i. RAS j 


Timotheus Cononis filius, ciim belli Jaude non inferior fuisset 
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For, as a general, he may not only be ~ 
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i “merit in the * deh or ie saints in the poveri- 
ment of the state; but he added to those excel- 
— lences, the glory which results from the talents of 
_ the mind, having distinguished himself particularly 
5 ay the gift of eloquence and a taste for the scienees. 
~ iNo captain at first ever experienced less than 
_ himself the inconstancy of the fortune of war. He 
_ had only to undertake an enterprise, to accomplish 
it. Success perpetually attended his views and 
_ desires. Such uncommon prosperity did not fail to 
excite jealousy. Those who envied him, as I have 
BY already observed, caused him to be painted asleep, 
_ _ with Fortune by his side taking cities for him in 
nets. Timotheus retorted coolly, “If I take places 
7 in my sleep, what shall Ido when Iam awake?” 
__. He took the thing afterwards more seriously ; and, 
___ angry with those who pretended to lessen the glory 
_ of his actions, declared in public, that he-did not 
‘ewe his success to Fortune, but to himself. That 
__ goddess, says Plutarch, offended at his pride and 
- arrogance, abandoned him afterwards entirely, and 
he was never again. successful. Such were the 
3 _ chiefs employed in the war of the allies. 








Ss _ siege of Chios. Chares commanded the land, and 
Be, Chabrias the sea forces. All the allies exerted thes! 


* _selves in sending aid to that island. Chabrias, | 


_having forced the mouth of the harbour, entered it, 
notwithstanding all the endeavours of the enemy. 

_ The other galleys were afraid to follow, and aban- 
_doned him. He was immediately surrounded on all 
om and his vessel exceedingly damaged by the 
_ assaults of the enemy. He might have saved himself 
_ by swimming to the Athenian fleet, as his soldiers 
. did; but from a mistaken principle of glory, he 
_ thought it inconsistent with the duty of a general to 
abandon his vessel in such a manner, and preferred a 
death, glorious, in his opinion, to a shameful flight. 
2 ‘4 This first attempt having miscarried, both sides 
_ applied themselves vigorously to making new pre- 
.parations. The Athenians fitted out a fleet of sixty 
galleys, and appointed Chares to command it, and 
_ armed sixty more under Iphicrates and Timotheus. 
_ The fleet of the allies consisted of a hundred sail. 

_ After having ravaged several islands belonging to 
the Athenians, where they made'a great booty, they 

- undertook the siege of Samos. The Athenians, on 
their side, having united all their forces, besieged 
Byzantium. ‘The allies made all possible haste to its 
_ _felief. The two fleets, being in view of each other, 
4 were preparing to fight, when suddenly a violent 
storm arose ; notwithstanding which hares re- 
solved to advance against theenemy. The two other 
_ captains, who had more prudence and experience, 
_ thought it improper to hazard a battle in such a 
conjuncture. Chares, enraged at their not following 
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| glory of .success. 


_. * The war and the campaign opened with the 


not his fault they did not defeat the enemy. He 
was naturally vain, ostentatious, and self-conceited ; 

one who exaggerated his own services , depreciated 
those of others, and arrogated ‘to. hisneell the whole 


his two colleagues, and accused them of cowardice 
and treason. Upon his complaint, the people,“ 


capricious, warm, suspicious, and naturally jealous 
of such as were distinguished by their extraordinary 


merit or authority, recalled those two generals, and 
brought them to trial. 
The faction of Chares, which was very powerful _ 


was sentenced to pay a fine of a hundred talents ; + 
a worthy reward for the noble disinterestedness he 


had shown upon another occasion, in bringing home. 
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his advice, called the. soles to aaiaead that it was 


He wrote to Athens against 


Ay 


re J 


et 
set 


| at Athens, having declared against Timotheus, he 


re 


hm 


to his country twelve hundred talents, arising from — = z 


the booty taken from the enemy, without reserving — 
any part for himself! He could bear no longer the 
sight of an ungrateful city, and, being too poor to: 
pay so great a fine, retired to Chaleis. After his 


= 


| death, the people, touched. with repentance, miti- 
gated the fine to ten talents, which they:made his _ 
son Conon pay, to rebuild a certain part of the walls. — 





"es 


Thus, by an event-sufficiently odd, those very walls __ 


which his grandfather had bens with the spoils 


of the enemy, the grandson, to the shame of Athens, 
repaired in part at his own expense. 





1! Iphicrates was also obliged to answer for him- 


self before the judges. 
that Aristophon, another Athenian captain, accused 


him of having betrayed and sold the fleet under his 
Iphicrates, with the confidence which 


command. 
an established reputation inspires, asked him, 
“ Would you have committed a treason of this 


nature?” - No,” replied Aristophon,“Iamaman 


of too much honour for such an action!” ‘ How!” 
replied Iphicrates, “could Iphicrates do what Aris- 
tophon would not do?” 

= He did not employ the force of arguments alone 


in his defence, he called in also the assistance of © 


arms. Instructed by his colleague’s ill success, he 


saw plainly that it was more necessary to intimidate ~ 


than convince his judges. He posted round the 


It was upon this occasion: 


~ 


— 


place where they assembled a number of young ~ 


persons armed with poniards, which they took care 
to show from time to time. 
so forcible and triumphant a kind of eloquence, and — 
dismissed him with an acquittal. When he was 
afterwards reproached with so violent a proceeding - 
“T should have been a fool indeed,’ said he, “ if, 
having made war successfully for the Athenians, I 
had neglected doing so for myself.” 

Chares, by the recall of his two colleagues, was 
left sole general of the whole army, and was in a con- 


dition of very much advancing the Athenian affairs 
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in the Hellespont, if he had known how to resist the || others.” The conclusion drawn by Isocrates from 
this reasoning is, that Athens, if it would be happy, | 
and in tranquillity, ought to confine her dominion — 
within just bounds, and not to affect the empire of — 


magnificent offers of Artabasus. That viceroy, 
who had revolted in Asia Minor against the king of 
Persia his master, besieged by an army of seventy 
thousand men, and just upon the point of being 
ruined, from the inequality of his forces, corrupted 
Chares. That general, who had no thoughts but 
of enriching himself, marched directly to the assist- 
_ ance of Artabasus, effectually relieved him, and re- 
ceived a reward suitable to the service. The action 
of Chares was treated as a capital crime. He had 
not only abandoned the service of the republic for a 
foreign war, but had moreover offended the king of 
Persia, who threatened by his ambassadors to equip 
three hundred sail of ships in favour of the islanders, 
who were united in a confederacy against Athens. 
The credit of Chares saved him again upon this, as 
it had done several times before on similar occasions. 
The Athenians, intimidated by the king’s menaces, 
applied themselves seriously to prevent their effects 
by a general peace. 
Prior to these menaces, Isocrates had earnestly 
recommended this measure to them in a fine dis- 
course, ® which is still extant, wherein he gives them 
excellent advice. He reproaches them with great 
freedom, as does Demosthenes in almost all his 
orations, for abandoning themselves blindly to the 
insinuations of the orators who flatter their passions, 
whilst they treated those with contempt who gave 
- them the most salutary counsels. He applies him- 
self particularly to correct in them their violent 
passion for the augmentation of their power and 
dominion over the people of Greece, which had been 
the source of all their misfortunes. He recalls to 
_ their remembrance those happy days, so glorious for 
Athens, in which their ancestors, out of a noble and 
generous disinterestedness, sacrificed every thing 
for the support of the common liberty and the pre- 
servation of Greece, and compares them with those 
-sad times, wherein the ambition of Sparta, and 
afterwards that of Athens, had plunged both states 
successively into the greatest misfortunes. He repre- 
sents to them, that the real and lasting greatness of 
a state does not consist in augmenting its dominions, 
or extending its conquests to the utmost, which can- 
‘not be effected without violence and injustice; but, 
in the wise government of the people, in rendering 
them happy, in protecting their allies, in being be- 
loved and esteemed by their neighbours, and feared 
by their enemies. “ A state,” says he, “cannot fail 
of becoming the arbiter of all its neighbours, when 
it knows how to unite in all its measures two great 
qualities, justice and power, which mutually support 
each other, and ought to be inseparable. For as 
power, not regulated by the motives of reason and 
justice, has recourse to the most violent methods to 
crush and subvert whatever opposes it; so justice, 
unarmed and without power, is exposed to injury, 
and _ is incapable of defending itself, or protecting 
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the sea for the sake of lording it over all other 


states; but to conclude a peace, whereby every — 
city and people should be left to the full enjoyment — 


of their liberty, and declare herself the irreconcilable 
enemy of those, who should presume to disturb that 
peace, or contravene such measures, . 





The peace * was concluded accordingly under | 


such conditions; and it was stipulated, that Rhodes, 


Byzantium, Chios, and Cos, should enjoy entire 


liberty. The war of the allies ended in this man-— 


ner, after having continued three years. 


SECT. III. Demosthenes encourages the Athenians, 


alarmed by the preparations made by Artaxerxes 
for war. 
Megalopolitans, and afterwards of the Rhodians. 
Death of Mausolus. Extraordinary griéf of 
Artemisia, his wife. 


Tunis peace did not entirely remove the appre- — 
hension of the Athenians with regard to the king 
The great preparations he was making © 
gave them umbrage; and they were afraid so for- _ 
midable an armament was intended against Greece, — 
and that Egypt was only a plausible pretext with | 


of Persia. 


which the king covered his real design. 
+ Athens took the alarm upon this rumour. 


The 


orators increased the fears of the people. by their dis- — 
courses, and ‘exhorted them to have immediate re- _ 
course to arms, to prevent the king of Persia by a 
previous declaration of war, and to make a league — 
with all the states of Greece against the common — 
enemy. Demosthenes made his first appearance in | 


He harangues them in favour of the — 


public at this time, and mounted the tribunal to give 


his opinion. He was twenty-eight years of age. (I 


shall speak more extensively of him shortly.) Upon — 


the present occasion, more wise than those precipi- | 


tate orators, and having undoubtedly in view the pro- — 
curing to the republic the aid of the Persians against — 


Philip, he dared not indeed oppose in a direct man- — 


ner the proposals that had been made, lest he should — 
render himself suspected ; but, admitting as a princi- — 


ple from the first, that it was necessary to consider 
the king of Persia as the eternal enemy of Greece, 
he represented that it was not consistent with pru- 


dence, in an affair of such great consequence, to pre- ~ 


cipitate any thing; that it was very improper, by a — 
resolution taken upon light and uncertain reports, | 


and by a premature declaration of war, to furnish so 


powerful a prince with a just reason to turn his arms — 


against Greece; that all which was necessary at pre- 


sent, was to fit out a fleet of three hundred sail, (and 


he entered into a copious detail of the means b 


which this was to be effected,) { and to hold the 


tI reserve this scheme for the seventh section, as it is rather 
curious, and very proper to explain, in what manner the Athenians. 


fitted out and maintained their fleets. __ 
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ops in n readiness, to. aaable them to make an effec 
- tual and vigorous defence in case of being attacked; 
- that, by so doing, all the people of Greece, without 
_ further invitaticn, would be sufficiently warned by 

the common danger to join them; and that the re- 

port alone of such an armament would be enough to 

induce the king of Persia to change his measures, ad- 
_ mitting that he should have formed any designs 
_ against Greece. 

For the rest, he was not of opinion that it was ne- 
cessary to levy any immediate tax upon the estates 
of private persons, in order to provide for the ex- 

_ pense of this war, which would not amount to a great 
sum, nor suffice for the occasion. ‘It is better,” 
said he, “ to rely upon the zeal and generosity of the 
citizens. Our city may be said to be alone aimost as 
rich as all the other cities of Greece together.” (He 
had before observed, that the estimate of the lands of 

_ Attica amounted to six thousand talents.*) “ When 
we shall see the danger to be real and imminent, 
every body will be ready to contribute cheerfully to 

the expenses of the war; as none can be so void of 

- reason, as to prefer the hazard of losing their whole 

estate with their liberty, to sacrificing a small part of 
it in order to preserve themselves and their country. 

-  “ And we ought not to fear, as some people would 

insinuate, that the great riches of the king-of Persia 
may enable him to raise a great body of auxiliaries, 
which will render his army formidable. Our Greeks, 

_when they are to march against Egypt, or Orontes, 
and the other barbarians, serve willingly under the 
Persians; but none of them, | dare affirm, not a sin- 
gle man of them, will ever resolve to bear arms against 
Greece.” 

This discourse had its full effect. The refined and 

_ delicate address of the orator in advising the impo- 

sition of a tax to be deferred, and artfully giving rea- 
son to suppose at the same time that it would fall 

’ ‘only upon the rich, whose zeal he commended, was 

well calculated to render abortive an affair which had 

- no other foundation than the overheated imagination 

of some orators, who were penieps. interested in the 

i 

% 
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war they advised. 
° Two years after, [ an ealesprine of the Lacede- 
monians against Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave 
_ Demosthenes another opportunity of signalizing his 
_ zeal and displaying his eloquence. That city, which 
had been lately established by the Arcadians, who 
_ had settled a numerous colony there from different 
cities, and which might serve as a fortress and bul- 
wark against Sparta, gave the Lacedemonians great 
_ uneasiness, and alarmed them extremely. They re- 
solved, therefore, to attack and make themselves 
3 masters of it. The Magalopolitans, who probably | 
; 
. 
| 





_ had renounced their alliance with Thebes, had re- 
_ course to Athens, and implored its protection. ‘he 
_ other states concerned sent also their deputies thi- 
. ther, and the affair was debated before the people. 

Diod, 1. xv. p. 401. 
PDemost. Orat. pro Megalop. 
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? Demosthenes first assigns, as the basis of his dis- 
course, this principle; that it was of the utmost im- 


aca 
i 


portance to prevent either Sparta or Thebes from 


growing too powerful, and from being in a condition 
to give law to the rest of Greece. For this purpose, 
it was requisite to balance their power, and maintain 
always an exact equilibrium between them. 


Now it — 


re 


is evident, that if we abandon Megalopolis to the La- 


cedzemonians, they will soon make themselves mas-_ 


ters of Messene also, two ‘strong neighbouring cities, 


which area check upon Sparta, and serve to keep it. 
within due bounds. The alliance we shall make with 
the Arcadians, in declaring for Megalopolis, is there- 
fore the most certain means to preserve so necessary 
a balance between Sparta and Thebes; because 
whatever happens, neither the one nor the other will 
be able to hurt us, whilst the Arcadians are our al- — 
lies, whose forces, in conjunction with ours, will 
always be superior to those of either of the two” 
other states. ; 
A weighty objection to this advice of Demortiess 


was the alliance actually subsisting between Athens — 


and Sparta. For, in fine, said the orators who op- | 


posed Demosthenes, what idea will the world have of 


Athens, if we change thus with the times? or is it con- | 


sistent with justice to pay no regard to the faith of — 


treaties? “ We ought,” replied Demosthenes, whose - 
very words | shall repeat in this place, “ we { ought © 


indeed always to have justice in view, and to make ~ 
it the rule of our conduct; but at the same time, our 
conformity to it should be connected with the public = 


good and the interest of the state. It has been a per- 
petual maxim with us, to assist the oppressed.” He 
cites the Lacedzmonians themselves, the Thebans, 
and Eubeeans, as examples. 
from this principle. The reproach of changing — 
therefore, ought not to fall upon us, but upon those 
whose injustice and usurpation oblige us to declare 
against them.” 
I admire the language of politicians. To. hear 
them talk, it is always reason and the strictest justice. 
that determine them ; but to see them act, makes it 
evident that interest and ambition are the sole rule 
and guide of their conduct. This language is an ef- 
fect and remnant of that regard for justice which na- 
ture has implanted in the minds of all men, and which ~— 
they cannot entirely shake off. There are few who — 
venture to declare against that internal principle i in 


their expressions, or to contradict it openly. But — 


there are also few who observe it with fidelity and 
constancy in their actions. Greece never was known 
to have more treaties of alliance than at the time we 
are now speaking of, nor were they ever less re- 
garded. . This contempt of the religion of oaths in 


“ We havevnever varied | 


ete 
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states is a proof of their decline, and often denotes — a 


and occasions their approaching ruin. 
4 The Athenians, moved by the eloquent discourse 
of Demosthenes, sent three thousand, foot and three 
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hanidted horse to the aid éf the Megalopolitans, under || 
é Megalopolis was rein- 


~ the command of Pammenes.* 
_ stated in its former condition, and its inhabitants, 


_ who had retired into their own countries, were obli- 
- ged to return. 


The peace, which had put an end to ‘the war of 


the allies, did not procure for all of them the tran- 


| ~quillity they had reason to expect from it.’ The peo- 
“ple of Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared free 


A by that treaty, only changed their master. Mausolus, 


king of Caria, who had‘assisted them in throwing off. 
“the Athenian yoke, imposed his own upon them. 
_* Having publicly declared himself for the rich and 

powerful, he enslaved the people, and made them 
suffer exceedingly. He died the second year after 
_ the treaty of peace, t- having reigned twenty-four 
years. ‘ Artemisia, his wife, succeeded him; and 


as she was supported with all the influence of the 


king of Persia, she retained her power in the isles 
lately subjected. 

In speaking here of Artemisia, it is proper to ob- 
rerve, that she must not be confounded with another 
- Artemisia, who lived above a hundred and thirty 
years before, in the time of Xerxes, and who distin- 
guished herself so much by. her resolution and _pru- 
dence in the naval battle of Salamis. Several cele- 
brated writers have fallen into this error, through in- 


oe advertency. 


* This princess finrnovtahized herself by the honours 
which she paid to the mémory of Mausolus her hus- 
band. She caused a magnificent monument to be 
erected for him in Halicarnassus, which was called 
the Mausoleum, and for its beauty was esteemed one 
~ of the seven wonders of the world, and has caused 
the name of Mausoleum to be given to all great and 
magnificent structures of the same kind. 
: tShe endeavoured also to eternize the name of 
~ Mausolue by other monuments, which she believed 
more durable than those of brass or marble, but which 
are often no better proof against the injuries of time; 
-—I mean the production of the mind. She caused 
excellent panegyrics to be made in’ honour of her 
husband, and proposed a prize of great value for the 
person whose performance should be the best.— 
- Amongst many others, the celebrated Isocrates, and 
‘Theopompus his disciple, were competitors for it. 
~Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the 
weakness and vanity to boast in public of having 
gained the prize against his master; preferring, as is 
too common, the reputation of fine parts to that of a 
good heart. He had represented Mausolus in his 
Iustory as a prince, most sordidly avaricious, who 
thought all means of amassing treasure legitimate. 
He painted him, without doubt, in very different 
colours in his panegyric, or else he would never have 
pleased the princess. 
« That illustrious widow prepared a different tomb 
for Mausolus from that I have been speaking of. 
¥ Diod. |. xvi. p. 345. ® Plin. 1. xxxvi. p. c. 5. 
t Aul. Gel. I. x. c. 18. Plut. in Isocrat, p. 838. ~ \ 


" Cie. Tusc. Quest. |. iii. n. 75. Val. Max. 1. iv. ¢. 6. 
* Demost. de Libertat. Rhod. p. 145. 
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- who say she made very considerable conquests. 
appears by one of Demosthenes’s orations, that she. 












Having gathered his ashes, ote caused: ‘the: ‘bones to’ 


be beaten in a mortar, she mingled some of the pow- — 


der every day in her drink, till she had drunk it all 
off: desiring, by that means, to make her own body 
the sepulchre of her husband, She survived him 
only two years, and her grief did hot end but with » 
her life. © 

Instead of the tears in which most writers pliwge 
Artemisia during her widowhood, there are some 
eats 


was not considered at Athens as a forlorn relict, who 
neglected the affairs of her kingdom. But we have 
something more decisive upon this head. » Vitrue. 
vius tells us, that after:the death of Mausolus, the 
Rhodians, indignant that a woman should reign in 
Caria, undertook to dethrone her. They left Rhodes 
for that purpose with their fleet, and entered the 
great port of Halicarnassus. The queen, being in- 
formed of their design, had given the inhabitants 
orders to appear upon the walls, and when the enemy 
should arrive, to express, by shouts and clapping of 


‘hands, their readiness to surrender the city to them. 


The Rhodians quitted their ships, and went in all 
haste to the place, leaving their fleet without any to 
guard it. In the mean time, Artemisia came out — 
with her galleys from the little port, through a’ small 
canal which she had caused to be cut on purpose, 
entered the great port, seized the enemy’s fleet, which — 
was incapable of making any resistance, and ‘having 
put her soldiers and mariners on board of it, she set - 
sail. ‘The Rhodians, having no means of escaping, — 
were all put to the sword. 
time, advanced towards Rhodes. 


The queen, in the mean © 
When the inhabi- — 


tants saw their vessels approach, adorned with wreaths — 


of laurel, they raised great shouts, and received, with 
extraordinary marks of joy, their victorious and tri-— 
umphant fleet. ’ 


sense than they imagined. Artemisia, meeting with 


no resistance, took possession of the city, and put — 


the principal inhabitants to death. She caused a tro- 


phy of her victory to be erected in it, and set up two . 
statues of brass; one of which represented the city — 
of Rhodes, and the other Artemisia branding it with 


a hotiron. Vitruvius adds, that the Rhodians dared | 
never demolish that trophy, their religion forbidding — 
it; but they surrounded it with a building which en- 
tirely prevented it from being seen. - 


All this, as Bayle observes in his Dictionary, does — 


not indicate a forlorn and inconsolable widow, that 
passed her whole time in grief and lamentation, 
which makes it reasonable to suspect, that all the” 
marvellous reports of the sorrow of Artemisia may 
have no other foundation than being advanced at a 
venture by some writer, and afterwards copied by 
all the rest. 

I should be better pleased, ios the honour of Arte- 


misia, if it had been said, as there is nothing i incre-_ | 


Y Vitruv. de Architect. 1. ¢. 8. 
* This is not the Pammenes of Thebes, of whom mentio~ has 


oe made before. ae 


+ A. M. 3650. Before J. C. 354. 


It was so in fact, but-in another — 
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n n it, that ae a fortitude and. eoaines of mind, 
fh hee sex affords many examples, she knew 
w to unite the severe affliction of the widow with 
the active courage of the queen, and “ made the af- 
- fairs of her government serve her instead of conso- 
lation.” * Negotia pro solaliis accipiens. 
_ *The Rhodians * being treated by Artemisia in the 
manner we have related, and unable to support any 
3 longer so severe and shameful a servitude, had re- 
 coursé to the Athenians, and implored their protec- 
tion. Though they had rendered themselves entirely 
unworthy of it by their revolt, Demosthenes, not- 
s withstanding, took upon him to speak to the people 
fp in their behalf. He began with setting forth their 
crime in its full light; he aggravated their injustice 
and perfidy ; he seemed to enter into the people’s just 
sentiments of resentment and indignation; and it 
Bs might have been thought he was going to ore in 
4 ‘the strongest terms against the Rhodians; but all 
_ this was only an artifice of the orator, to insinuate 
Be himself into his auditors’ good opinion, and to excite 
in them quite contrary sentiments of mildness and 
compassion for a people, who acknowledged their 
_ fault, who confessed their unworthiness, and who 
: ~ nevertheless were come to implore the republic’s pro- 
tection. He sets before them the grand maxims, 
__ which in allages had constituted the glory of Athens, 
Fe —the forgiving of injuries, the pardoning of rebels, 


ke 











and the taking upon them the defence of the unfor- 


tunate. To the motives of glory, he annexes those 
of interest ; in showing the importance of declaring 
for a city that favoured the democratic form of go- 
-_vernment, and of not abandoning an island so power- 
ful as that of Rhodes. ‘This is the substance of De- 
z _mosthenes’s discourse, Smee For the liberty of the 
_ Rhodians. : 
ee The death ‘of ations, which happened the 
a same year, it is very likely, re-established the Rho- 
eth, in their liberty. She was succeeded by her bro- 
ther Idrizeus, who espoused his own sister Ada, as 
3 ° EMbatsolas had Artemisia. It was the custom in Caria 
for the kings to marry their sisters in this manner, 
and for the widows to succeed their husbands in the 
4 throne, in preference to the brothers, and even the 
E _ children of the defunct. 
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SECT. IV. Successful expedition of Ochus against 
Phenicia and Cyprus, and afterwards against Egypl. 










 Ocuus ¢ méditated in earnest the reduction of 
_ Egypt to its allegiance, which had long pretended to 
maintain itself in independence. Whilst he was ma- 
king great preparation for this important expedition, 
he received advice of the revolt of Phoenicia. ¢ That 
people, oppressed by the Persian governors, resolved 
to throw off so heavy a yoke, and made a league with 
Nectanebus, king of Egypt, against whom Persia was 
 m ching its armies. As there was no other passage 


ne Demost. de Libert. Rhod. > Strah. 1. xiv. p. 656. 
i 5 a pe p- a10, 441. 
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for that i invasion but through Phenicia this revolt. 
was very seasonable for Nectanebus, who therefore. 
sent Mentor the Rhodian to support the rebels, with 
four thousand Grecian troops. 
means to make Pheenicia his barrier, and to stop the 
Persians there. The Phcenicians took the field with 
that reinforcement, beat the governors of Syria and 
Cilicia that had been sent against them, and drove 
the Persians entirely out of Pheenicia. 


‘ The Cypriots, who weré not better treated than. " 
the Pheenicians, seeing the good success which had 


attended this revolt, followed their example, and 
joined in their league with Egypt. 
ders to Idrizus, king of Caria, to make war against 


them ; who immediately fitted out a fleet, and sent — 


He intended by that 


Ochus sent or- 


eight thousand Greeks along with it, under the com- | a - 
mand of Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, who 


is believed to have been the son of Nicocles. 


opportunity of re-ascending the throne. His know- 


ledge of the country, and the party he still had there, Rees 


might make the king of Persia choose him very judi- 
ciously to command in this expedition. 


came from Syria and Cilicia. The hopes of enriching 


themselves by the spoils of this island, that was very 
rich, drew thither abundance of troops, and they 
The 
island of Cyprus had at that time nine cities, so con: 
siderable as to have each of them a petty king. But 
all those kings were, however, subjects of Persia. = 
upon this occasion, united together to. 
throw off that yoke, and to render themselves inde- - 


formed the siege of Salamis by sea and land. 


They had, 


pendent. 
Ochus, having observed that the Egyptian ¥ wars 


had always been unsuccessful, from the ill conduct of 


the generals sent thither, resolved to take the com- 
mand in person. But before he set out, he signified 


his desire to the states of Greece, that they would | 


put an end to their divisions, and cease to make war 
upon one another. 


It is a just matter of surprise, that the court of Pex aoe 
sia should insist so earnestly and so often, that the 


They made. 
a descent in the island, where their army increased 
to double its number, by the reinforcements which — 


A mace tw Sh actos th 


Eis oe 
probable that he had been expelled by hisuncle Pro- 
tagoras, and that he had embraced with pleasure this — 











people of Greece should live in tranquillity witheach 
other, and observe inviolably the articles of the ~ 


treaty of Antalcidas, the principal end of which was 
the establishment of a lasting union amongst them. 


It had formerly employ ed a quite different policy. 
Ever since the miscarriage of the enterprise against 


Greece under Xerxes, judging gold and silver a more _ 


proper means for subjecting it than that of the sword, 


the Persians did not attack it with open force, bit 


by the method of secret intrigues.’ 


They conveyed 





considerable sums into it privately, to corrupt those - 


who had most influence and authority in the great 
cities; and were perpetually watching occasions tc 


arm them against each other, and to deprive them ol 


* A, M. 2653. Before J.C. 351, t Ibid, 
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the leisure and means of invading themselves. They 
were particularly careful to declare sometimes for one, 


_ sometimes for another, in order to support a kind 


of balance “amongst them, which put it out of the 
power of any of those republics to aggrandize itself 
too much,-and by that means to become formidable to 
Persia. 

- That nation employed a quite different conduct at 


_ this time, in prohibiting all wars to the people of 


Greece, and commanding them to observe an univer- 
sal peace, upon pain of incurring their displeasure 
and arms, against such as should disobey. Persia, 
without doubt, did not take that resolution at a 


_ venture, and had its reasons for behaving in such a 


manner towards Greece. 
Its design might be to soften their spirit by degrees, 


by disarming their hands; to blunt the edge of that 
valour which spurred them on perpetually by noble 
emulation; to extinguish in them their passion for 


glory and victory; to render languid, by long inaction 


and forced ease, the activity natural to them; and, in ~ 


fine, to bring them into the number of those nations, 


' whom a quiet and effeminate life enervates, and who 
- lose in sloth and peace that martial ardour which 
combats, and even dangers, are apt to inspire. 


The king of Persia, who then reigned, had a per- 


- sonal interest, as well as his predecessor, in imposing 


these terms upon the Greeks. Egypt had long thrown 
off the yoke, and given the empire just cause of 
inquietude. Ochus had resolved to go in person to 
reduce the’ rebels. He had the expedition extremely 


at heart, and neglected nothing that could promote 


its success. ‘The famous retreat of the ten thousand, 
without enumerating many other actions of a like 


nature, had left a great idea in Persia of the Grecian 


valour. That prince relied more upon a small body 


__ of Greeks in his pay, than upon the whole army of the 
_ Persians, numerous as it was; and he well knew, that 
the intestine divisions of Greece would render the 
~ cities incapable of supplying the number of soldiers 


he had occasion for. 
In fine, as a good politician, he could not enter 


upon action in Egypt, till he had pacified all behind 


him, lonia especially, and the neighbouring provinces. 
Now, the most. certain means to hold them in obedi- 
ence, was to deprive them of all hope of aid from the 
Greeks, to whom they had always recourse in times 
of revolt, and without whom they were in no condi- 
tion to form any great enterprises.° 

When Ochus had taken all his measures, and made 
the necessary preparations, he repaired to the fron- 


tiers of Phoenicia, where he found an army of three 
_ hundred thousand foot, and thirty thousand horse, 
_and put himself at the head of it. 


Mentor was at 
Sidon with the Grecian troops. ‘The approach of so 
great an army staggered him, and he sent secretly to 
Ochus to make him offers, not only of surrendering 
Sidon to him, but to serve him in Egypt, where he 
was well acquainted with the country, and might be 
very useful to him. Qchus agreed entirely to the 


e Diod. 1. Xvi. p.. 441—443, 
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proposal ; upon which Mentor engaged Tennes, k ng 


of Sidon, in the same treason, and they in concert — 


surrendered the place to Ochus. 


The Sidonians had set fire to their ships, on the ap- 





proach of the king’s troops, in order to lay the people — 


under the necessity of making a good defence, by 
removing all other hope of, security. 


city, and that there was no possibility of escaping 
either by sea or land, in despair they shut themselves 
up in their houses, and set them on fire. Forty thou- 
sand men, without reckoning women and children, 
perished in this manner.. The fate of Tennes their 
king was no better. Ochus, seeing himself master 
of Sidon, and having no farther occasion for him, 
caused him to be put to death; a just reward for his 
treason, and an evident proof that Ochus did not 


yield to him in perfidy. At the time this misfortune — 


happened, Sidon was immensely rich. The fire having 
melted the gold and silver, Ochus sold the cinders for 
a considerable sum of money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city spread so great terror 


over the rest of Phoenicia, that it submitted, and ob-- 
tained conditions tolerably reasonable from the king. - 


Ochus made no great difficulty in complying with 
their demands, because he was unwilling to lose’ the 
time there, which he had so much occasion for in the 
execution of his projects against Egypt. 


Before he began his march to enter that country, he ~ 


was joined by a body of ten thousand Greeks. From 
the beginning of this expedition he had demanded 
troops from Greece. ‘The Athenians and Lacedemo- 
nians had excused themselves from furnishing him at 
that time; as it was impossible for them to do it, 
however desirous they might be, as they said, to 


maintain a good correspondence with the king. The 


Thebans sent him a thousand men under the com- 
mand of Lachares; the Argives three thousand under 
Nicostratus. 
All these troops joined him immediately after the 
taking of Sidon. 

‘The Jews must have had some share in this war 
of the Phoenicians against Persia. For Sidon was no 
sooner taken, than Ochus entered Judza, and besieged 
the city of Jericho, which he took. Besides which, 


it appears that he carried a great number of Jewish _ 


captives into Egypt, and sent many others into Hyr- 
cania, where he settled them along the coast of the 
Caspian sea. : 

® Ochus also put an end to the war with Cyprus at 


the same time. That of Egypt so entirely engrossed . 


his attention, that, in order to have nothing to divert 
him from it, he was satisfied to come to an accommo- 
dation with the nine kings of Cyprus, who submitted 
to him upon certain conditions, and were all conti- 
nued in their little states. Evagoras demanded to be 
reinstated in the kingdom of Salamis. It was evidently 
proved, that he had committed the most flagrant acts 
of injustice during his reign, and that he had not 
been unjustly dethroned.  Protagoras was therefore 


fSolin. c. xxxv. Euseb. in Chron. &c. _€ Diod. 1. xvi. p. 443 


When they® 
saw themselves betrayed, the enemy masters of the 


The rest came from the cities of Asia. —_ 













med in the kingdom of Salamis, and the king 
 Evagoras a government in another quarter. He 
_ behaved no better in that, and was again expelled. 
‘He afterwards returned to Salamis, and was seized, 
-- and put to death. _ How surprising a difference be- 
_ tween Nicocles and his son Evagoras! 
__- After the reduction of the isle of Cyprus and the 
_ province of Phcenicia, Ochus advanced at. length 
towards Egypt. 
_ Upon his arrival, hes encamped before Pelusium, 
_ from whence he detached three bodies of his troops, 
each of them commanded by a Greek and a Persian, 
with equal authority. The first was under Lachares 
_ the Theban, and Rosaces governor of Lydia and Ionia. 
~The second was given to Nicostratus the Argive, and 
_ Aristazanes one of the great officers of the crown. 
_ The third had Mentor the Rhodian, and Bagoas, one 
_ of Ochus’s cunuchs, at the head of it.’ Each detach- 
-ment had its peculiar orders. The king remained 
_ with the main body of the army in the camp which he 
__ had made choice of at first, to wait the event, and to 
be ready to support those troops in case of ill success, 
_ or to improve the advantages they might gain. 
_ -Nectanebus had long expected this invasion, the 
preparations for which had made so much noise. He 
_ had a hundred thousand men on foot, twenty thousand 
_ of whom were Greeks, twenty thousand Libyans, and 
_ the rest Egyptian troops. Part of them he disposed 
in the places upon the frontiers, and posted himself 
_ with the rest én the passes, to dispute the enemy’s 
entrance into Egypt. 
___ Ochus’s first detachment was sent against Pelusium, 
- where there was a garrison of five thousand Greeks. 
_ Lachares besieged the place. ‘That under Nicostra- 
tus, going on board a squadron of fourscore ships of 
_ the Persian fleet, entered one of the mouths of the Nile 
at the same time, and sailed into the heart of Egypt, 
_ where they landed, and fortified themselves well 
in a camp-whith was very advantageously situated. 
_ All the Egyptian'troops in these parts were immedi- 
ately drawn togéther under Clinias, a Greek of the 
isle of Cos, and prepared to repel the enemy. A 
Be very warm action ensued, in which Clinias, with five 
thousand of his troops, was killed, and the rest were 
entirely broken and dispersed. 

_ This action decided the success of the war. Nec- 
tanebus, apprehending that Nicostratus after this 
- victory would embark again upon the Nile, and take 
_ Memphis, the capital of the kingdom, made all the 
_ haste he could to defend it,.and abandoned the passes, 
_ which it was of the last importance to secure, to pre- 
vent the entrance of the enemy. When the Greeks 
- that defended Pelusium were apprized of this pre- 
_ Cipitate retreat, they believed all was lost, and capi- 
- tulated with Lachares, upon condition of being sent 
- back into Greece with all that belonged to them, and 
without suffering any injury in their persons or effects. 
Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, 
~ADiod. p. 444—450. iFzek. xxix. 14, 15. 

 kSyncel. p. 256. Voss. de Hist. Gree. l.i. c. 14. 
ee  * A.M. 3654. Before J. C. 350. 
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finding the passes clear and unguarded, entered the 
country, and made himself master of it without any 
opposition. For, after having caused a report to be 
spread throughout his camp, that Ochus had given 
orders that all those who would submit should be 
treated with favour, and that such as made resistance 
should be destroyed, as the Sidonians had been, he 
let all his prisoners escape, that they might carry the 
news into the country round about. Those poor 
people reported in their towns and villages what they 


had heard in the enemy’s camp. The brutality of © sag 
Ochus seemed to. confirm it;-and the terror was so_ 


great, that the garrisons, as well Greeks as Egyptians, 


strove which should be foremost in making their sub- 
mission. ? 

* Nectanebus, having lost all hope of being able to 
defend himself, escaped with his treasures and most 
valuable effects into A‘thiopia, from whence he never 
returned. 
Egyptian race, since whom it has always continued 
under a foreign yoke, according to the prediction of 
Ezekiel.! 


Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this, 
manner, dismantled the cities, pillaged the temples, 


and returned in triumph to Babylon, laden with spoils, 


and especially with gold and silver, of which he car- 


ried away immense sums. He left the government 
of it to Pherendates, a Persian of the first quality. 


‘ k Here Manetho finishes his commentaries, or his- — 


tory of Egypt. He was a priest of Heliopolis in that 
country, and had written the history of its different 
dynasties from the commencement of the nation to the 
times we now treat of. His work is often cited by 
Josephus, Eusebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and several 
others. This historian lived in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, king of Egypt, to whom he dedicates 
his work, of which { Syncellus has preserved us the 
abridgment. 

Nectanebus lost the crown by his too good opinion 
of himself. He had been placed upon the throne by 
Agesilaus, and afterwards supported in it by the valour 


and prudence of Diophantes the Athenian, and La- - 


mius the Lacedemonian, who, whilst they had the 


command of his troops and the direction of the war, 
had rendered his armies victorious over the Persians. 


in all the enterprises they had formed against him. It 
is a pity we have no detailed account of them, and that 
Diodorus is silent upon this head. ‘That prince, vain 
from so many successes, imagined, in consequence, 
that he was become sufficiently capable of conducting 
his own affairs by himself, and dismissed those per- 
sons to whom he was indebted for all those advantages. 
He had time enough to repent his error, and to dis- 
cover that the rank, does not confer the qualifica- 
tions, of a king. 

{ Ochus rewarded very liberally the service which 
Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduc- 
tion of Phoenicia and the conquest of Egypt. Before 


Syncellus, or vicar to the patriarch Tarasus, towards the» end ¢ 


the ninth century. 


$A M. 3655. Before J. C. 349. 


He was the last king of Egypt of the — es 


584, 


~ he left that kingdom, he dismissed the other Greeks 
Jaden with presents. As for’ Mentor, to whom the 


SSrehiohé success of the expedition was principally owing, 


he not only made him a present of a hundred talents* 
in money, besides many jewels of great value, but 
gave him the government of all the coast of Asia, 
with the direction of the war against some provinces 


__ whicn had revolted in the beginning of his reign, 


and declared him Socencime of all his armies on 


_ that-side.: 














the one, and protect the other from insult. 


Mentor made use aif his interest to reconcile the 


king with his brother Memnon, and with Artabasus, 


Both of them had 
We have already re- 


who had married their sister. 
been in arms against Ochus. 


lated the revolt of Artabasus, and the victories he 
__ had obtained over the king’s troops. 
ever, overpowered at last, and reduced to take refuge 


He was, how- 


with Philip, king of Macedon; and Memnon, who 


_. had borne a part in his wars, had also a share in his 


banishment. After this reconciliation, they rendered 


- Ochus and his successors signal services; especially 


Memnon, who was one of the most valiant men of 


his time, and of the greatest skill in the-art of war. 


Neither did Mentor belie the high opinion entertain- 
ed of him, nor deceive the king in the confidence he 
had reposed in him. For he had scarce taken pos- 
session of his government, when he re-established 
every where the king’s authority, and reduced those 
who had revolted in “his” neighbourhood to return to 
their obedience; some he brought over by his address 
and stratagems, and others by force of arms. In a 


ae word, he knew so well how to improve his advan- 
tages, that at length he subjected them all to the 


voke, and reinstated the kiny’s affairs in all those 
provinces. 
In the first year of the 108th Olympiad,t died pete 


~ the famous Athenian philosopher. 


SECT. V. Death of Ochus. Arses succeeds him, and 


is succeeded by Darius Codomanus. 


| Ocuus, after the conquest of Egypt, and the reduc- 


~ tion of the revolted provinces of his empire, abandoned 


himself to pleasure and luxurious ease during the 
rest of his life, and left the care of affairs entirely to 
his ministers. The two principal of them were the 
eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, who divided 
all power between them; so that the first had all the 
provinces of the upper, and the latter all those of the 
lower Asia under him. 

After having reigned twenty-three years, Ochus t 
died of poison given him by Bagoas. That eunuch, 
who was by birth an Egyptian, had always retained 


a love for his country, and a zeal for its religion. | 
When his master conquered it, he flattered himself 


that it would be in his power to soften the destiny of 
But he 


m /Elian. |. iv. ¢. 8. 
° lian. |. vi. c. 8. 








1Diod. I. xvi. p- 490. 
T lut. de Isid. et sir. p. 363, 
* About $86,100. 
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\ contd not restrain the “pratality’ of ie prince, she 
acted a thousand things in regard to both, which the 
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eunuch saw with extreme sorrow, and. always vio- 


lently resented in his heart. 


Ochus, not contented with having dismantled the: a 
cities, and pillaged the houses and tempies, as has — 
been said, had, besides, taken away all the archives 


of the kingdom, which were deposited and kept with 


religious care in the temples of the Egyptians; and 


in derision ™ of their worship, he had caused the god 


Apis to be killed, that is, the sacred bull which they 


adored under thiit name. What gave occasion for 


this last act was," that Ochus being, as lazy and 
heavy as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the first 


of those-qualities, had given him the insulting surname ~ 


of the stupid animal whom they found he resembled. 


Violently enraged at this affront, Ochus said, that he 


would make them sensible that he was not an ass, 
but a lion; and that the ass whom they despised so 
much should eat their ox. 
Apis to be dragged out of his temple, and sacrificed 
to an ass. After which he made his cooks dress and 
serve him up to the officers of his household. This 
piece of wit incensed Bagoas. 
he redeemed them afterwards, and sent them back to 


Accordingly, he ordered 


As for the archives, 


the places where it was the custom to keep them: | 


but the affront which had-been done to his religion 


was irreparable; and that, it is believed, was the real 


occasion of his master’s death. 


° His revenge did not stop there: he caused another . 


body to be interred instead of the king’s; and, to re- 


~ 


venge his having made the officers of the household _ 
eat the god Apis, he made cats eat his dead body, — 


which he gave them cut in small pieces: 


and as for 


his bones, those he turned into handles for knives 


and swords, the natural symbols of his cruelty. It is 


very probable that some new-cause had awakened in — 


the heart of this monster his ancient resentment ; 


without which it is not to be conceived that he could — | 
carry his barbarity so far towards his master and 


benefactor. 
After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands 
all power was at that time, placed Arses upon the 


throne, the youngest of all the late-king’s sons, and _ 


put the rest to death, in order to possess, with better 
security, and without a rival, the authority he had — 
He gave Arses only ‘the name of King, | — 


usurped. 
whilst he reserved to himself the whole power of the 


sovereignty. But perceiving that the young prince — 
began to discover his wickedness, and was taking — 


measures to punish it, he prevented him, by having 


him assassinated, and destroyed his whole family with _ 


him.. Arses had reigned about two years. 


Bagoas, || after having rendered the throne vacant .— 


by the murder of Arses, placed Darius upon it, the 
third of that name who reigned in Persia. 
name was Codomanus. 
hereafter. - 


Before J: C, 348. 
Before J. C. 338. 


+ A. M. 3656. 
A. M. 3666. 
A. M. 3668. 





His true | 
Of him much will be said - 


Before J.C.336. a 








see See chen the sad affie of the pernicious 
of the kings of Persia, who, to ease themselves 

the weight of public business, abandoned their 
whole authority to an eunuch. Bagoas might have 
_ more address and understanding than the rest, and 
_ thereby merit ‘some distinction. It is the duty of a 
> wise prince to distinguish merit , but it is equally his 

~ duty to continue always the entire master, judge, and 
arbiter of his affairs. A prince like Ochus, that had 
_ made the greatest crimes serve as steps for ascending 
é, _the throne, and who had supported himself in it by 
the same measures, deserved to have such a minister 
as Bagoas, who vied with his master in perfidy and 
cruelty. Ochus experienced their first effects. Had 
- hedesired to have nothing to fear from him, he should 

not have been so imprudent as to render him formida- 
ble, by giving him an unlimited power. 








i ‘SECT. Vi. Abridgment of the life of Demosthenes, 
till the time of his appearance with honour and ap- 
- plause m the public assemblies against Philip of Ma- 


_. cedon. 





spar Demosthenes will perform a conspicuous part 
in the history of Philip and Alexander, which will 
_ be the subject of a succeeding part of this history, it 
is necessary to give the reader some previous idea of 
~ him, and to Jet him know by what means he culti- 


vated, and to what a degree of perfection he carried | 


: his - talent of eloquence ; which made: him more 
formidable to Philip and Alexander, and enabled him 


_ to render greater services to his country, than the 


2 highest military valour could have done. 

? That orator,* born f two years after Philip, and 
_ two hundred and fourscore before Cicero, was not the 
son of a dirty, smoky blacksmith, as ¢ Juvenal would 
_seem to intimate, but of a man moderately rich, who 

made considerable profit by forges. Not that the 
# meanest extraction could derogate in the least from 
a the reputation of Demosthenes: his works are a 
higher title of nobility than the most splendid the 
_ world affords. 4% Demosthenes tells us himself, that 
* his father employed thirty slaves at ‘his forges, each 

_ uf them valued at three minz;|| two excepted, who 
_ were without doubt the most expert in the business, 
and directed the work, and those-were each of them 
_ worth double that sum. It is well known that part 
_ of the wealth of the ancients consisted in slaves. 
_ Those forges, afterall charges were paid, cleared 
annually thirty mine. To this first manufactory, 
= appropriated to the forging of swords and such kind 
of arms, he added another, wherein beds and tables 
= PPlut. in Demost. p. 847—849. 
ws Jn Orat. is cont. Aphob. p. 896." 
y raul. Gel, 1. iii. c. 13. Demost. in Midi. p. 613. 


#* A.M. 3623. Before J. C. 381. 
- + The fourth year of the ninety-nimth Olympiad. 
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. = Quem pater ardentis masse fuligine lippus, 
A carbone et forcipibus, gladiosque parante 
Incude, et luteo Vulcano ad rhetora misit. Juv. Sat. 10. 
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| of fine wood and ivory were made, which Lrough 


him in yearly twelve mine. In this only twenty 
slaves were employed, each of them valued at two 
mine. o> 
Demosthenes’s father died possessed of an estate of. 
fourteen talents.§~ His son at that time was only — 
seven years of age. He had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of sordid and avaricious guardians, who 
had no views but of making the most out of his‘for- — 
tune. They carried that base spirit so far as to refuse 
their pupil’s masters the stipend due to them: so that 


i 


he was not educated with the care which so excellent 3 i 


a genius as his required; besides which, the weakriess 
of his constitution, and the delicacy of his health, in — 
conjunction with the excessive fondness of a mother 
that doated upon him, prevented his masters from 
obliging him to apply closely to his studies. 

The school of Isocrates,** in which so many great: 
men had been educated, was at that time the most 
famous at Athens. But whether the avarice of De- 
mosthenes’s guardians prevented him from improving 
under a master whose price was very high, or that — 
the soft and placid eloquence of Isocrates was not to. 
his taste, at that time he studied under Iszeus, whose _ 
characteristic was strength and vehemence. He found 
means, however, to get the principles of rhetoric 


‘taught by the former: but tt Plato in reality contri- 


buted the most to form Demosthenes: “he read his: 
works with great application, and even received les- 
sons from him; and it is easy to distinguish, in the . 
writings of the disciple, the noble and sublime air’ 
of the master.” 

But he soon quitted the schools of | iseeus and Plato ~ 
for another,—the bar: of which this was the occa- 
sion. The orator Callistratus was appointed to plead 
in a fx] assembly the cause of the city Oropus, situated 
between Beeotia and Attica. Chabrias having 
posed the Athenians to march to the aid of the The- 
bans, who were in great distress, they hastened 
thither, and delivered them from the enemy. The 


Thebans, forgetting so great a service, took the town 
of Oropus, which was upon their frontiers, from the 


Athenians. * Chabrias was suspected, and charged — 
with treason upon this occasion. Callistratus was. 
chosen to plead against him. The reputation of the 
orator, and the importance of the cause, excited _ 
curiosity, and made a great noise in the city. De- 
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mosthenes, {{ who was then sixteen years of age,-~ 


earnestly entreated his masters to carry him with 


them to the bar, that he might be present at so famous 
The orator was heard with great attention, . 


a trial. 
and having had: extraordinary success, was attended 
home by a crowd of illustrious citizens, who seemed 





** Isocrates—cujus € ludo, tanquam ex equo Trojano, innumeri 
principes exierunt. De Orat. n. 94. 

tt Lectitavisse Platonem studiose, audivisse etiam, Demosthenes 
dicitur: idque apparet ex genere et granditate sermonis. Cuc. in 
Brut. n. 121. 

Iilud jusjurandum, per czsos in Marathone ac Salamine propug- 
natores Reip. satis manifesto docet, preceptorem ejus Platonem 
fuisse. QuvuuiINT. ]. xii. c. 10. 

“ft A. M. 3639. Before J. C. 365 
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_ to vie with each other in praising and admiring him. — 


The young man was extremely affected with the 
honours which. he saw paid to the orator, and still 
more with the supreme influence of eloquence over 


the minds of men, over which it exercises a kind of 


absolute power. He was himself sensible of its ef- 
fects; and not being able to resist its charms, he gave 
himself wholly up to it, from thenceforth renounced all 
other studies and pleasures, and, as long as Callistra- 


tus continued at Athens, never quitted him, but made 


all the improvement he could from his precepts. 
The first essav of his eloquence was against his 


: guardians, whom he obliged to refund a part of his 


fortune. Encouraged by this success, he ventured to 


speak before the people, but with very ill fortune. 


He had a weak voice, an impediment in his speech, 
and a very short breath; notwithstanding which, his 
periods were so long, that he was often obliged to 
stop in the midst of them to take breath. This occa- 
sioned his being hissed by the whole audience; from 
whence he -retired entirely discouraged, and deter- 
mined to renounce for ever a function of which he 
believed himself incapable. One ofhis auditors, who, 
through all these imperfections, had observed an ex- 
cellent fund of genius in him, anda kind of elo- 


- quence which came very near that of Pericles, gave 


him new spirit from the grateful idea of so glorious 


_ aresemblance and the good advice which he gave 
to it. 


He ventured, therefore, to appear a second time 


_ .before the people, and was no better received than 
before. 
_ and in the utmost confusion, Satyrus, one of the most 
excellent actors of those times, who was his friend, 


As he withdrew, hanging down his head, 


met him; and having learnt from himself the cause 


of his being so much dejected, he assured him that 


the evil was not without remedy, and that the case 
was not so desperate as he imagined. He desired 
him only to repeat some of Sophocles’s or Euripides’s 
verses to him, which he accordingly did, Satyrus 
spoke them after him, and gave them such graces by 
the tone, gesture and spirit, with which he pronounced 
them, that Demosthenes himself found them quite 
different from what they were in his own manner of 
speaking. He perceived plainly what he wanted, and 
applied himself to acquiring it. 

His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, 
and to perfect himself in pronunciation, of which his 


frien] had made him understand the value, seem 


almost incredible. and prove, that an industrious 


_ perseverance can surmount all things. ’He stammered 


to such a degree, that he could not pronounce some 
letters, (amongst others, that with which the name of 
the art * he studied begins,) and he. was so short- 
breathed that he could not utter a whole period with- 
out stopping. He at length overcame these obsta- 


¥Cic. ]. i. de Orat. n. 260, 261. 
ald. 1. xi. c. 3. 








2 Quintil. 1. x. c. iii. 
b About $1425. 
* Rhetoric, 
+ Actio in dicendo una dominatur. Sine hac summus orator esse 
nullo numero potest: mediocris, hac instructus, summos szepe supe- 
rare. Huic primas dedisse Demosthenes dicitur, cim rogaretur quid 
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cles, by putting small pebbles into his mouth, and ; 


pronouncing several verses in that manner without. 
interruption; and thiseven when walking, and going 
up steep and difficult places, so that, at last, no letter 
made him hesitate, and his breath held out through the 
“He went also to the sea-side, and 
whilst the waves were in the most violent agitation. 
he pronounced. harangues, to accustom himself, by the 
confused noise of the waters, to the roar of the 
people, and the tumultuous cries of public assem- 
blies. 

* Demosthenes took no less care of his action than 
of his voice. He had a large looking-glass in his’ 
house, which served to teach him gesture, and at 
which he used to declaim, before he spoke in public. 
To correct a fault which he had contracted by an ill 
habit of continually shrugging his shoulders, he prac- 


tised standing upright in a kind of narrow pulpit or. 
rostrum, over which hung a halbert, in sucha manner . 
that if, in the heat of action that motion escaped him, 


the point of the weapon might serve at the same time 
to admonish and correct, him. 





His pains were well bestowed ; for it was by this — 


‘ means that he carried the art of declaiming to the 


highest degree of perfection of which it is capable ; 
whence, it is plain, he well knew its value and im- 
portance. When he was asked three several times, 


which quality he thought most necessary in an orator, | 


he gave no other answer than Pronunciation ; insinu- 


ating, by making that reply { three times successively, - 


that qualification to be the only one, of which the 
want could be least concealed, and which was the 
most capable of concealing other defects ; and that 
pronunciation. alone could give considerable weight 
even to an indifferent orator, when without it the 
most excellent could not hope for the least success. 
He must have had a very high opinion of it, since, 


in order to attain a perfection in it, and to receive 


the instruction of Neoptolemus, the most excellent 
comedian then in being, he devoted so considerable a 
sum as ten thousand drachmas,” though he was not 
very rich. 


His application to study was no less surprising. — 


To be the more removed from noise, and less sub 


ject to distraction, he caused a small chamber to be 


made for him under ground, in which he sometimes 


shut himself up for whole months, shaving, on pur- — 


pose, half his head and face, that he might not be in 
a condition to go abroad. It was there, by the light 


_of asmall lamp, he composed the admirable orations 


which were said, by those who envied him, to smell 
of the oil; to imply that they were too elaborate. 
“Jt is plain,” replied he, “yours, did not cost you 
so much trouble.”t He rose very early in the 
morning, and used to say, that he was very sorry 
when any workman was at his business before him. 
in dicendo esset primum, huic secundas, hujus tertius. Cic. de 
Orat. 1. iii, n. 213. i 

+ Cui non sunt audite Demosthenis vigilie? qui dolere se \ ab 


ebat, si quando opificum antelucana victus esset industria. Tuse. 
* Quest. |. iv. n. 44. ra kd Pe 
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- familiar to him. 
__- Demosthenes, after having exercised his talent of 
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We may judge of his extraordinary efforts to acquire 
Sete eS dove sae 
_ perfection of every kind, from the pains he took in 


_ copying Thucydides’s history eight times with his own 


hand, in order to render the style of that great man 


eloquence in several private causes, made his ap- 
_ pearance in full light, and mounted the tribunal, to 
treat there upon the public affairs; with what suc- 
cess we shall see hereafter. Cicero * tells us, that 
his success was so great, that all Greece came in 


crowds to Athens to hear Demosthenes speak: and 
he adds, that merit, so great as his, could not but 


have had that effect. I do not examine in this place 
into the character of his eloquence ;¢ I have enlarged 


sufficiently upon that elsewhere, and shall only con- 
sider its wonderful effects. 


_ If we may believe Philip, and upon this point he 
is certainly an evidence of unquestionable authority,° 
the eloquence of Demosthenes alone did him more 
hurt than all the armies and fleets of the Athenians. 
‘His harangues, he said, were like machines of war, 


_ and batteries raised at a distance against him; by 
_ which he overthrew all his projects, and ruined his 


enterprises, without its being possible to prevent 
their effect. “ For myself,” says Philip of him, “ had 
I been present, and heard that vehement orator de- 


~ claim, I should have been the first to conclude that it 


ae 


_ ways found him inaccessible to his presents. 


was indispensably necessary to declare war against 
me.” No city seemed impregnable to that prince, 
provided he could introduce‘a mule laden with gold 
into it: but he confessed, that, to his sorrow, Demos- 
thenes was invincible in that respect, and that he al- 
After 
the battle of Cheronea, Philip, though victor, was 
struck with extreme dread at the prospect of the 


great danger, to which that orator, by the powerful 


> 


league he had been the sole cause of forming against 
him, had exposed both himself and his kingdom. 
_f Antipater spoke of him in similar terms. “I 


value not,” said he, “the Pirzeus, the galleys, and 


and Bacchanalian rites? Demosthenes alone gives 
_ me pain. 


armies of the Athenians. For what have we to fear 
from a people continually employed in games, feasts, 


Without him, the Athenians are in no re- 


- spect different from the meanest people of Greece. 


<4 


He alone excites and animates them. It is he that 


_rouses them from their lethargy and stupefaction, 


and puts arms and oars into their hands almost 
against their will. Incessantly representing to them 


- the famous battles of Marathon and Salamis, he 


and boldness. 
nor his consummate prudence. 
_ designs, he countermines all our projects, and discon- 


transforms them into new men by the ardour of his 


discourses, and inspires them with incredible valour 
Nothing escapes his penetrating eyes 
He foresees all our 


certs us in every thing; and did Athens entirely con- 
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fide in him, and wholly follow his advice, we should 


¢Lucian. advers. Indoct. p. 639. 
t ~ 4dArt of studying the Belles Lettres, Vol. II. 
_ ¢Lucian. in Encom. Demosth. p. 940, 941. fId..p..934—936. 
© Tprnpa)yxot. bUlpian. in Olynth. ii. p. 33. 
eas 
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be irremediably undone. Nothing can tempt him, 


nor diminish his love for his country. All the gold 
of Philip finds no more access to him, than that of 
Persia did formerly to Aristides.” 


_ He was reduced by necessity to give this glorious 


testimony of himself in making good his defence 
against A‘schines, his accuser and declared enemy. 


“Whilst all the orators have suffered themselves to 


be corrupted by the presents of Philip and Alexan- 
der, it is well known,” says he, “ that neither delicate 


conjunctures, nor engaging expressions, nor magnifi- 


cent promises, nor hope, nor fear, nor favour, nor 
any thing in the world, have ever been able to in- 


duce me to relax in any point which | thought fa- 


vourable either to the rights or interest of my coun- 
try.” He adds, that, instead of acting like those 
mercenary persons, who, in all they proposed, de- 
clared for such as paid them best, like scales, that 


always incline to the side from whence they receive - 


most; he, in all the counsels he had given, had solely 
in view the interest and glory of his country, and that 
he had always continued inflexible and incorruptible 
by the Macedonian gold. 
ther he supported that character to the end. 

Such was the orator who is about to ascend the 
tribunal, or rather the statesman who is going to en- 
ter upon the administration of the public affairs, and 


to be the principle and soul of all the great enter. 


prises of Athens against Philip of Macedon. 


“ 


SECT. VII. Digression upon the manner of filting 
out fleets by the Athentans, and the exemptions and 
other marks of honour granted by that city to such as 
had rendered it gmeat services. 


Tue subject of this digression ought properly to 
have had place in that part of this history where | 
have treated of the maritime affairs of the Athenians. 
But at that time I had not in my thoughts those ora- 
tions of Demosthenes which speak of them. It isa 
deviation from the chain of the history, which the 
reader may easily excuse. 


The word Trierarchs ® signifies no more in itself — 


than commanders of galleys. But those citizens were 
also called Trierarchs who were appointed to fit out 
the galleys in time of war, and to furnish them with 


all things necessary, or at least with a part of them. — 


They were chosen out of the richest of the people, 
and there was no fixed number of them. Some- 
times two, sometimes three, and sometimes even ten 
Trierarchs were appointed to equip one vessel. 

* At length the number of Trierarchs in general 
was fixed at twelve hundred, in this manner. Athens 
was divided into ten tribes. A hundred and twenty 
of the richest citizens of each tribe were nominated 
to furnish the expenses of these armaments ; and thus 





* Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non modé ita memorix proditum 
esse, sed ita necesse fuisse, cim Demosthenes dicturus esset, u* 
concursus, audiendi causd, ex tota Grecia fierent. In Itrw 
n. 239. 


The sequel] will show whe- 
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each tribe furnishing six score, the number of the 


~ Trierarchs amounted to twelve hundred. 


Those twelve hundred men, were again divided 
into two parts, of six hundred each; and those six 
hundred subdivided into two more, each of three hun- 
dred. The first. three hundred were chosen from 
amongst such as were richest. Upon pressing occa- 
sions they advanced the necessary expenses, and 


_ were reimbursed by the other three hundred, who 


"y 


paid their proportion as the state of their affairs 
would admit. 
A law was afterwards made, whereby those twelve 


hundred were divided into different companies, each 


consisting of sixteen men, who joined in the equip- 
ment of a galley. That law was very heavy upon the 


_ poorer citizens, and radically unjust; as it decreed 


that this number of sixteen should be chosen by their 


age, and not their estates. It ordained, that all citi- 
zens, from twenty-five to forty, should be included in 


one of these companies, and contribute one sixteenth ; 


so that by this law the poorer citizens were to con- 


___ tribute as much as the most opulent, and often found 


- it impossible to provide for an expense so much above 


_ by which means Athens lost the most favourable op-. 


their power. Whence it happened, that the fleet 
was either not armed in time, or very ill fitted out ; 


portunities for action. 


_ '! Demosthenes, always intent upon the public 


good, to remedy these inconveniences, proposed the 
abrogation of this law by another. « By the latter, 


the Trierarchs were to be chosen, not by the number 
__ of their years, but the value of their fortunes. 


Each 
citizen, whose estate amounted to ten talents,.* was 
obliged to fit out one galley at his own expense ; and 
if to twenty talents, two; and so on in proportion. 
Such as were not worth ten talents, were to join with 


as many others as were necessary to complete that 


sum, and to fit out a galley. 

Nothing could be wiser than this law of Demosthe- 
nes, which reformed all the abuses of the other. By 
these means the fleet was fitted out in time, and pro- 
vided with all things necessary; the poor were con- 


- siderably relieved, and none but the rich displeased 


withit. For, instead of contributing only a sixteenth, 
as by’the first law, they were sometimes obliged by 
the second to equip a galley by themselves, and some- 
times two or more, according to the amount of their 
estates. . 

The rich were, in consequence, very much offended 
at Demosthenes for this regulation; and it required, 
without doubt, no small courage in him to disregard 
their complaints, and to hazard making himself as 
many enemies as there were powerful citizens in 
Athens. Let us hear himself: * “Seeing,” says he, 
speaking to the Athenians, “ that-your maritime af- 
fairs were in a ruinous condition, the rich possessed 
of an immunity purchased ata very low rate, the citi- 
zens of middle or small fortunes overwhelmed with 
taxes, and the republic itself, in consequence of these 
inconveniences, never attempting any thing till too 


iDemosth. in Orat. de Classib. *Demosth, pro Ctesiph. p, 419. 
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late to be of any avail, [ had the courage to establish’ - 
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a law, whereby the rich are brought back to their — 


duty, the poor relieved from oppression, and, what - 


was of the highest importance, the republic enabled 


to make the necessary preparations for war in due _ 


time.” He adds, that there was nothing the rich — 
would not have given him to forbear the proposing 
of this law, or at least to have suspended its execu- — 
tion; but he did not suffer himself to be swayed either 
by their threats or promises, and continued firm to 
the public good. oe 

Not having been able to make him change his re-- 
solution, they contrived a stratagem to render it in- 
effectual. For it was without doubt at their ‘instiga- 
tion that a certain person named Patroclus, cited 
Demosthenes before the judges, and prosecuted him 
juridically as an infringer of the laws of his country. 
The accuser not having the fifth part of the voices 
on his side, was, according to custom, fined five hun- 
dred drachmas, t and Demosthenes acquitted of the 
charge. He himself informs us of these particu- 
lars. 


I much doubt whether at Rome, especially in the 


latter times, the affair would have taken this turn. 


For we see, that whatever attempts were made by 


the tribunes of the people, and to whatever extremity 
the quarrel arose, it never was possible to induce the 

rich, who were far more powerful and enterprising — 
than those of Athens, to renounce the possession of 
the lands, which they had usurped in manifest con- — 
travention of the institutions of the state. The law 
of Demosthenes was approved and confirmed by the 
senate and people. iN 


We find, from what has been said, that the Trier- — 


archs fitted out the galleys and equipped them at 
their own expense. 
soldiers, generally at the rate of three oboli { a day, 
as has been observed elsewhere. ‘The officers had 
greater pay. - ; 
The Trierarch commanded the vessel, and gave all: 
orders on board. When there were two of them toa 
ship, each commanded six months. ; 
When they quitted their office, they were obliged 
to give an account of their administration, and de- 
livered a state of the vessel’s equipage to their suc- 
cessor, or to the republic. ‘The successor was obliged | 
to go immediately and fill up the vacant place; and 
if he failed to be at his post by the time assigned him, 
he was fined for his neglect. “ 
As the charge of Trierarch’ was very expensive, — 
those who were nominated to it were admitted to 
point out some other person richer than themselves, 


The state paid the mariners and — 


Sate 4 


and to demand that he should be put into their place ; . 


provided they were ready to change estates with — 
such person, and to act as Trierarch after such ex- 
This law was instituted by Solon, and was — 


change. 


called the law of exchanges. z ; 

Besides the equipment of galleys, which must have © 
amounted to very great sums, the rich had another 
burden to support in time of war; that was, the — 
f About 7 cents. 
eee year See 
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aor axes and imposts laid on their estates ; 
n which sometimes the hundredth, sometimes a 
tieth, and even a twelfth were levied, according to 
the different necessities of the state. eS 
_ . | Nobody at Athens, upon any pretence whatso- 
- - ever, could be exempted from these two charges, ex- 
cept the Novemviri, or nine Archons, who were not 
obliged to fit out galleys. So that we see clearly, 
_ that without ships or money, the republic was not in 
a condition, either to support wars or defend itself. 
There were other immunities and exemptions, 
_-which-were granted to such as had rendered great 
' “services to the republic, and sometimes even to all 
- their descendants; such as maintaining the public 
places for the exercises with all things necessary for 
‘such as frequented them ; instituting a public feast 
_ for one of the ten tribes, and defraying the expenses 
‘of games and shows; all which amounted to great 
sums. 
| Thése immunities, 2s has already been said, were 
marks of honour.and rewards for services rendered 
the state ; as well as the statues which were erected 
_ ‘to great men, the freedom of the city which was 
granted to strangers, and the privilege of being main- 
_ +tained in thé Prytaneum at the public expense. The 
view of Athens in these honourabie distinctions, 
_ which were sometimes perpetuated through families, 
__was to express their high sense of gratitude, and to 
_ kindle at the same time in the hearts of their citizens 
a noble thirst of glory, and an ardent love for their 
_ country. ‘ 
Besides the statues erected to Harmodius and 
Aristogiton, the deliverers of Athens, their descend- 


ants were for ever exempted from all public employ- - 


- ments, and enjoyed that honourable privilege many 
_ ages after. 

m™ As Aristides died without any estate, and left 
his son Lysimachus no other patrimony but his glory 
and poverty, the republic gave him a hundred acres 
of wood, and as much arable land, in Eubcea, besides 
a hundred mine* at one payment, and four drachmas 
a day.t 

© Athens, in the services which were done it, re- 

garded more the good will than the action itself. A 
_ certain person of Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being at 

Syracuse when the Athenians were defeated, touched 
_- with compassion for the unfortunate prisoners dis- 
persed in Sicily, whom he saw ready to expire for 
~ want of food, distributed a hundred mine amongst 
__ them. Athens adopted him into the number of its 
_ citizens, and granted him all the immunities before 
: mentioned. Some time after, in the war against the 
3 





_ thirty tyrants, the same Epicerdus gave the city a 
_ talent.{ These were but small matters on either oc- 
_ casion with regard to the grandeur and power of 
Athens ; but they were deeply affected with the good 
will of a stranger, who, without any view of interest, 
in atime of public calamity, exhausted himself in 
‘some measure for the relief of those with whom he 


1 Demosth. advers. Lept. p. 545. 
- _™ Demosth. in Orat. ad Lep. p. 558. 
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“had no connection, and from whom he had nothing 


to expect. 


°'The same Athens granted the freedom of thei = 


city, and an exemption from customs, to Leucon, 


who reigned in the Bosphorus, and to his children, _ us 


because they imported from the lands of that prince — 


a considerable quantity of corn, of which they were 
in extreme want, subsisting almost entirely upon 
what came from foreign parts. 


nian merchants from the duty of a thirtieth that was 
imposed upon all grain exported from his dominions, 


and granted them the privilege of supplying themselves — 
with corn in his country in preference to all other 


people. That exemption amounted to a considerable 
sum. For they brought from thence alone two mil- 


lions of quarters of corn, of which the thirtieth part ‘3 


amounted to almost seventy thousand. _ 
The children of Conon and Chabrias were also 


granted an immunity from public offices. The names — 
alone of those illustrious generals sufficiently justify — 


that liberality of the Athenian people. A person, 


‘however, called Leptines, out of a mistaken zeal for 
the public good, proposed to abrogate by a new law 
had been made ~ 
from time immemorial, except those which regarded — 
the posterity of Harmodius and Aristogiton ; and to — 
enact, that for the future the people should not be 


all the grants of that kind, whic 


permitted to grant such privileges. 
Demosthenes strongly opposed this law, though 


with great delicacy towards the person who proposed — 
it; praising his good intentions, and not speaking ot 


him but with esteem: a much more efficacious man- 


ner of refuting, than those violent invectives, and — 


that eager and passionate style, which serve only to 


alienate the minds of the hearers, and to render an 
orator suspected, who discredits his cause himself, — 


and shows its weak side, by substituting railing in the 
place of reason, which is alone capable of convincing. 
After having shown that so odious a reform would 


prove of little or no advantage to the republic, from 


the inconsiderable number of the exempted persons, 
he goes on to expose its inconveniences, and sets 
them in full light. . 


“It is, first,” says he, “doing injury to the me- — 


mory of those great men, whose merit the state in- 


tended to acknowledge and reward by such immuni- - 


ties; it is in some manner calling in question the ser- 
vices they have done their country ; it is throwing a 
suspicion upon their great actions, injurious to, if not 
destructive of, their glory. And were they now alive 


and present in this assembly, which of us all would 
Should not 


presume to offer them such an affront ? 
the respect we owe their memories make us consider 
them as always alive and present? 


“ But if we are little affected with what concerns — 


them, can we be insensible to our own interest? Be 
sides that cancelling so ancient a Jaw is to condemr 
the conduct of our ancestors, what shame shal) we 


© Ibid. p. 757, ° Thid. p. 545, 546. 
* About $14,25. t About 60 cents. } About $861. 
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Demosthenes concludes with demanding the law of be 
exemptions to be retained in all its extent, with this — 
exception, that all persons should be deprived of the ~ 
benefits of it but those who had a just title tothem, and 


_~ bring upon ourselves, and what an injury shall we do 
our reputation? The glory of Athens, and of every 
_well-governed state, is to value itself upon its gratitude ; 

_ to keep its word religiously, and to be true to all its 








engagements. A private person that fails in these 


_ respects, is hated and abhorred ; and who is not afraid 


of being reproached with ingratitude? And shall the 


_ commonwealth, in cancelling a law that has received 


the sanction of public authority, and been in a man- 
ner consecrated by the usage of many ages, be guilty 
of so scandalous. a prevarication? We prohibit lying 
in the very markets under heavy penalties, and require 
truth and good faith to be observed in them; and 
shall we renounce them ourselves by the revocation 
of grants passed in all their forms, and upon which 


every private man has a right to insist ? 


“ ‘To act in such a manner, would be to extinguish 
in the hearts of our citizens all emulation for glory, 
all desire to distinguish themselves by great exploits, 


all zeal for the honour and welfare of their country ; 
_ which are the great springs and principles of almost 
all the actions of life. 


And it is to no purpose to 
object the example of Sparta and Thebes, which grant 
no such exemptions.. Do we repent our not resem- 
bling them in many things; and is there any wisdom 
in proposing their defects, and not their virtues, for 


our imitation 2” 


that a strict inquiry should be made for that purpose. 

It is plain that I have only made a very slight ex- 
tract in this place of an exceeding long discourse, and 
that I designed to express only the spirit and sense, — 
without confining myself to the method and expres- 
sions of it. ; i 

There was a meanness in Leptines’s desiring to 
obtain a trivial advantage for the republic, by re- — 
trenching the moderate expenses that were an honour — 
to it,and in no degree burdensome, whilst there were 
other abuses of far greater importance to reform. 

Such marks of public gratitude perpetuated in a~ 
family, perpetuate also in a state an ardent zeal for 
one’s country, and a warm desire to obtain distinction 
by glorious actions. It is not without pain I] find 
amongst ourselves, that part of the privileges granted 
to the family of the Maid of Orleans have been re-— 
trenched. !?Charles VII. had ennobled her, her fa- — 
ther, three brothers, and all their descendants, even 
by the female line. In 1614, at the request of the | 
attorney-general, the article of nobility on the women’s 
side was retrenched. 
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SECT. 1. The birth and infancy of Philip. Beginning 
of his reign. His first conquests. The birth of 
_- Alexander. 


ae ACEDON was an hereditary kingdom, situated 
in ancient Thrace; and bounded on the south 
_ by the mountains of Thessaly ; on the east by Bottia 
- and Pieria; on the west by the Lynceste; and on 
the north by Mygdonia and Pelagonia. But after 
Philip had conquered part of Thrace and Illyrium, 
_. this kingdom extended from the Adriatic sea to the 
river Strymon. Edessa was at first the capital of it, 
_ but afterwards resigned that honour to Pella, famous 
for giving birth to Philip and Alexander. 
Philip, whose history we are going to write, was 
_ the son of Amyntas II. who is reckoned the sixteenth 
king of Macedon from Caranus, who had founded 
_ that kingdom about four hundred and thirty years 
_before.* The history of all these monarchs is suf- 
ficiently obscure, and includes little more than several 
wars with the Illyrians, the Thracians, and other 
‘neighbouring people. 
The kings of Macedon pretended to descend from 
Hercules by Caranus, and consequently to be Greeks 
_ by extraction. Notwithstanding this, Demosthenes 
_ often styles them Barbarians, especially in his invec- 
_ tives against Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave this 
name to all other nations, not excepting the Macedo- 
- nians. ?Alexander, king of Macedon, in the reign of 
_ Xerxes, was excluded, upon pretence of his being a 
barbarian, from the Olympic games; and was not 
_ admitted to share in them, till after having proved 
his being descended originally from Argos. >The 
above-mentioned Alexander, when he went over from 


“Herod. 1. v.c.22. >Ib. l.vivc.44, © Diod. 1. xiv. p. 907, 341. 
© A.M. 3210. Before J.C. 794. > 
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the Persian camp to that ofthe Greeks, in order toac © ae 
quaint the latter that Mardonius was determined tosur- 
prise them at day-break, justified his perfidy by hisane 


cient descent, which he declared to be from the Greeks. 


The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it a 
beneath them to live at different times under. the prow 


tection of the Athenians, Thebans, and Spartans, 
changing their alliances as it suited their interest. 


We shall soon see this Macedon, which formerly Se 


had paid tribute to Athens, become, under Philip the 
arbiter of Greece; and triumph, under Alexander, 
over all the forces of Asia. 


Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the third - 


year of the ninety-sixth Olympiad.t Having, the 
very year after, been warmly attacked by the Illyri | 
ans, and dispossessed of a great part of his kingdom, 
which he thought it scarce possible for him ever to 


recover again, he had applied to the Olynthians; 


and, in order to engage them the more firmly in his 


interest, had given up to them a considerable tract : 


of land in the neighbourhood of their city. According 
to some authors, Argeus, who was of the blood- 
royal, being supported by the Athenians, and taking 


advantage of the troubles which broke out in Mace- — 


donia, reigned there two years. © Amyntas was 
restored to the throne by the Thessalians; {upon 
which he was desirous of resuming the possession of — 
the lands, which nothing but an unfortunate situation of 
his affairs had obliged him to resign to the Olynthians 
This occasioned a war; but Amyntas, not being 
strong enough to make head singly against so power- 
ful a people, the Greeks, and the Athenians in par- 
ticular, sent him succours, and enabled him to 
weaken the power of the Olynthians, who ¢ seatened 


t A. M. 3606. Before J. C. 398. 
jy A. M. 3621. Before J. C. 383. 
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“years. 


and perpetual enemies of, Macedonia. 


: besieging it. 


= Tphicrates;' and then thus addresses him : 


him with a total and impending ruin. “Tt was ant 
that Amyntas, in an assembly of the Greeks, to which 
he had sent a deputation, engaged to unite with them 
in enabling the Athenians to possess themselves of 
Amphipolis, declaring that this city belonged to the 
last mentioned people. This close alliance was con- 
tinued after his death with queen Eurydice, his wi- 


~dow, as we shall soon see. 


Philip, one of the sons of Amyntas, was born the 


_ same year this monarch declared war against the Olyn- 
thians.* This Philip was father of Alexander the 


Great ; for we cannot distinguish him better, than by 


calling | him the father of such a son, as ft Cicero ob- 


serves of the father of Cato of Utica. 

* Amyntas died, { after having reigned twenty-four 
He left three legitimate children, whom Eu- 
rydice had brought him, viz. Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and Philip, and a natural son named Ptolemy. 

Alexander, as eldest son, succeeded his father. 
In the very beginning of his reign, he was engaged 
in a sharp war against the Illyrians, neighbours to, 
Having con- 
cluded a peace with them, he put Philip, his younger 


brother, an infant, into their hands, by way of hos- 


tage, who was soon: sent back to him. Alexander 


reigned but one year. 


‘ The crown now belonged by right to Perdiccas, || 


his brother, who was become eldest by his death ; 


but Pausanias, a prince of the blood-royal, who had 


_ been exiled, disputed it with him, and was supported 


by a great nuinber of Macedonians. He began by 
‘seizing some fortresses. Happily for the new king, 
Iphicrates was then in that country, whither the 
Athenians had sent him with a small fleet ; not to be- 


‘siege Amphipolis as yet, but only to take a view of 


the place, and make the necessary preparations for 
Eurydice, hearing of his arrival, be- 
sought him to pay her a visit, intending to request 
his assistance against Pausanias. When he was come 


- into the palace, and had seated himself, the afflicted 


queen, the better to excite his compassion, takes her 
two children, Perdiccas and Philip, § and sets the 
formér in the arms, and the latter on the knees of 
* Re- 
member, Iphicrates, that Amyntas, the father of these 
unhappy orphans, had always a love for your country, 
and adopted you for his son. This double tie lays 
you under a‘double obligation. The amity which 
that king entertained for Athens, requires that you 
should acknowledge us publicly for your friends ; and 
the tenderness which that father had for your person, 
élaims from you the heart of a brother towards these 
children.” Iphicrates, moved with this sight and 
4 Aschin. de Fals. Legat. p. 400. 

= e Diod. 373. Justin. |. vii. c. 4. 

F®sch. de. Fals. liegat. p. 399, 400. § Plut. in Pelop. p. 292. 
h Diod. |. xvi. p. 407. "Justin. 1. vii. c. 5. 

* A.M. 3621. Before J. C. 383. 

+ ‘© M. Cato sententiam dixit, hujus nostri Catonis pater. Ut 
enim ceteri ex patribus, sic hic, qui lumen illud progenuit, ex 
filio est nominandus.” "De Offic. 1. tii. n. 66. 

- 4 A.-M. 3629. Before J. C, 375. 

| A. M. 3630. Before J.C 374. 
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discourse, expelled then usurper, and restored the law e 
ful sovereign. 

& Perdiccas ** did not long Ponte in Penguins 
A new enemy, more formidable than the first, soon — 
invaded his repose. .'This was Ptolemy, his brother, 
the natural son of Amyntas, as was before observed. 
He might possibly be the eldest son, and claim the 
crown as such. ‘The two brothers referred the deci- 
sion of their claim to Pelopidas, general of the The- 
bans, still more revered for his probity than his va- 
lour. Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas _ 
and having judged it necessary to take pledges on— 
both sides, in order to oblige the two competitors to 
observe the articles of the treaty which they had ac- 
cepted, among other hostages, he carried Philip with 
him to tt Thebes, where he resided several years. 
He was then ten years of age. Eurydice, in yielding 
up this much-loved son, earnestly besought Pelopi- 
das to procure him an education worthy of his birth, 
and.of the city to which he was going a hostage. . 
Pelopidas placed him with Epaminondas, who had 
a celebrated Pythagorean philosopher in his house for — 
the education of his son. Philip improved greatly by | 
the instructions of his preceptor, and much more by | 
those of Epaminondas, under whom he undoubtedly — 
made some campaigns, though no mention is made — 
of this circumstance. He could not possibly have 
had a more excellent master, whether for war or the 
conduct of life; for this illustrious Theban was at 
the same time a great philosopher, that is to say, a 
wise and virtuous. man, and a great commander as 
well as a great statesman. Philip was very proud ot 
having been his pupil; and proposed him asa model © 
to himself; and most happy would he have been, — 
could he have copied him perfectly. Perhaps he bor- 
rowed from Epaminondas his activity in war, and his — 
promptitude in improving opportunities, which, how- — 
ever, formed but a very inconsiderable part af the | 
merit of this illustrious personage. But with regard — 
to his temperance, his justice,-his disinterestedness — 
his sincerity, his magnanimity, his clemency, which | 
rendered him truly great, these were virtues which — 
Philip had not received from nature, and did not ac- — 

uire by imitation. ; 

The Thebans did not know that they were then 
forming and cherishing in:their bosom the most dan- 
gerous enemy of Greece. 5 After Philip had spent — 
nine or ten years in their city, the news of a revolu- 
tion in Macedon made him resolve to leave Thebes | 
clandestinely. Accordingly he steals away, makes — 
the utmost expedition, and finds the Macedonians in 
the deepest consternation at having lost their king - 
Perdiccas, who had been killed in a great battle with | 

$ Philip was not then less than nine years old. 

** Plutarch supposes, that it was with Alexander that Ptolemy — 
disputed the empire ;, which cannot be made to agree with thc re~ 
lation of schines, who, being his contemporary, is more worthy — 


of credit.—I have therefore thought proper to substitute Perdiccas — 
instead of Alexander. 
tt “‘ Thebis triennio obses habitus, prima pueritize rudimenta ia 
urbe severitatis antique, et in domo Epaminonde summi et philca: | 
phi et imperatoris, deposuit.” Justin. ]. vii. c. 5. ei lived im 
Thebes not only sheet but nine or ten years. ee | 
- i . 
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lyrians; but much more so, at finding they had 
any enemies as neighbours. ‘Vhe Illyrians were 
n the point of returning into the kingdom with a 
"greater force ; the Peonians infested it with perpetual 
incursions; the ‘Thracians were determined to place 
_ Pausanias on the throne, who had not abandoned his 
_ pretensions ; and the Athenians were bringing Ar- 
_ geus, whom Mantias their general was ordered to 
_ support with a strong fleet and a considerable body 
of troops. Macedonia at that time wanted a man to 
_ govern, and had only a child in Amyntas, the son of 
- Perdiccas, and lawful heir of the crown. Philip 
governed the kingdom for some time, by the title of 
_ guardian to the prince; but very soon the subjects, 
justly alarmed, deposed the nephew in favour of the 
uncle; and, instead of the heir whom nature had 
_ given them, set him upon the throne whom the pres- 
ent conjuncture of affairs required ;, persuaded that 
_ the laws of necessity are superior to all others. ‘Ac- 
_ cordingly," Philip, at twenty-four years of age, ascend- 
_ ed the throne, the first year of the 105th Olympiad. 
_ The new king, with great coolness and presence 
_ of mind, used all his endeavours to answer the ex- 
- pectations of the people. Accordingly, he provides 
_ for and remedies every thing, revives the despond- 
_ ing courage of the Macedonians, and reinstates and 
_ disciplines the army. He was inflexibly rigid in 
_ the last point, well knowing that the success of his 
enterprises depended on it. A soldier, who was very 
_ thirsty, went out of the ranks to drink; Philip pun- 
ished him with great severity. Another soldier, who 
_ ought to have stood to his arms, laid them down; 
_ him he immediately ordered to be put to death. 
It was at this time that he established the Mace- 
_ donian phalanx, which afterwards became so famous, 
3 and was the choicest and the best disciplined body 
_ of troops the world had ever seen, and might dispute 
_ the pre-eminence in those respects with the Greeks 
_ of Marathon and Salamis. It is said that he drew up 
: the plan, or at least improved it, from the idea sug- 
_ gested by Homer.! That poet describes the union of 
the Grecian commanders under the image of a bat- 
talion, the soldiers of which, by joining their shields, 
- form a body impenetrable to the enemy’s darts. I 
_ rather believe that Philip formed the idea of the pha- 
_ lanx from the lessons of Epaminondas, and the sacred 
battalion of the Thebans. He treated those chosen 
_ foot-soldiers with peculiar distinction, honoured them 
_ with the title of his } comrades or companions; and 
_ bysuch marks of honour and confidence induced them 
_ to bear, without any murmuring, the hardest fatigues, 
and to confront the greatest dangers with intrepidity. 
_ Such familiarities as these cost a monarch little, and 
are of no common advantage to him. I shall insert, 
at the end of this section, a more particular descrip- 
tion of the phalanx, and the use made of it in battles. 
I shall borrow from Polybius this description, the 
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length of which would t66 much interrupt the series 
of our history ; yet being placed separately, may prob- 


ably please, especially by the judicious reflections of 

aman so well skilled inthe artof warasthat historian. _ 
One of the first things Philip took care of was,the = 

negociating a captious peace with the Athenians, 


whose power he dreaded, and whom he was not 


willing to make his enemies in the beginning of a _ 
reign hitherto but ill established. He therefore sent — 
ambassadors to Athens, spared neither promises nor 


protestations of amity, and at last was so happy as — 


to conclude a treaty, of which he knew how to make 
all the advantages he had proposed to himself. | 


Immediately after this, he does not seem so much — 
to act like a monarch of but twenty-four years of © 


age, as like a politician profoundly versed in the art 
of dissimulation; and who, without the assistance 


of experience, was already sensible, that to know — 


when to lose at a proper season, is to gain. ™ He 
had seized upon Amphipolis, a city situated on the 
frontiers of his kingdom, which consequently stood 


very convenient for him. He could not keep it, as 


that would have weakened his army too much; not 


to mention that the Athenians, whose friendship it 
was his interest to preserve, would have been exas-_ 


perated at his holding a place which they claimed 
as their colony. On the other side, he was deter- 
mined not to give up to his enemies one of the 
keys to his dominions. He therefore took the resce 


lution to declare that place free, by permitting th2 — 


inhabitants to govern themselves as a republic, and 
in this manner to set them at variance with their 


ancient masters. At the same time he disarmed 
the Peonians by dint of promises and presents; _ 


resolving to attack them, after he had disunited his 
enemies, and weakened them by that disunion. 


This address.and subtlety established him more 


firmly on the throne, and he soon found himself with- 
out competitors. Having barred the entrance of his 
kingdom to Pausanias, he marches against Argeeus, 


comes up with him in the road from Age to Me- - 


thone, defeats him, kills a great number of his sol- 
diers, and takes a multitude of prisoners; attacks 
the Peonians, and subjects them to his power. He 
afterwards turns his arms against the Illyrians, cuts 


them to pieces, and obliges them to restore to him 


all the places possessed by them in Macedonia. 
Much about this time {the Athenians acted with 


the greatest. generosity towards the inhabitants of . 


Eubeea. That island, which is separated from Beeotia | 


by the Euripus, was so called from its large and 





beautiful pasture lands, and is now called Negropont. - es 


"It had been subject to the Athenians, who had set- 


tled colonies in Eretria and Chalcis, the two princi- 


pal cities of it. Thucydides relates, that in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, the revolt of the Eubceans dismayed 
the Athenians very much, because they drew greater 
Ctesiph. p. 489. A®schin. contra Ctesiph. p. 441. . 

* A. M. 3644. Before J. C. 360. 


t Tetétagos signifies, literally, a fellow foot-soldier. 
t A. M. 3646. Before J. C. 358. 
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_ revenues from thence than from Attica. From that 
_ time Eubcea became a prey to factions; and at the 
__ time of which we are now speaking, one of these 
__ factions implored the assistance of Thebes, and the 


other of Athens. At first the Thebans met with no 


obstacle, and easily made the faction they espoused 


triumphant. However, at the arrival of the Athe- 
nians, matters took a very different turn. Though 
they were very much offended at the Eubceans, who 


_ had behaved very injuriously towards them, never- 
_ theless, sensibly affected with the great danger to 


which they were exposed, and forgetting their private 


resentments, they immediately gave them such power- 
ful succour, both by sea and land, that in a few days 


they forced the Thebans to retire. And now, being 


_ absolute masters of the Island, they restored to the 


inhabitants their cities and liberty, “ persuaded,” says 


_ Aischines,* in relating this circumstance, “ that jus- 
__ tice requires we should obliterate the remembrance 
_ of past injuries, when the party offending repose their 
trust in the offended.” 


The Athenians, after having 
restored Eubcea to its former tranquillity, retired, 


_without desiring any other benefit, for all their ser- 


a vices, than the glory of having appeased the troubles 


of that island. 
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But they did not always behave in this manner with 
regard to other states; and it was this gave rise 
to the war of the allies, of which I have spoken else- 
where. 

_ Hitherto Philip,t that is, during the first years of 
his reign, had been engaged in ridding himself of his 
competitors for the throne; in pacifying domestic 
divisions, in repelling the attacks of his foreign en- 
emies, and in rendering them incapable, by his fre- 


quent victories, of troubling him in the possession 


of his kingdom. : 
But he is now going to appear in another character. 


Sparta and Athens, after having long disputed with 


each other the empire of Greece, had weakened them- 
selves by their reciprocal divisions. This circum- 
stance had given ‘Thebes an opportunity of raising 


herself to the supreme power: but Thebes being 


weakened by the wars in which it had been engaged 
against Sparta and Athens, gave Philip an occasion 
of aspiring also, in his turn, to the sovereignty of 
Greece. And now, as a politician and a conqueror, 
he resolves how he may best extend his frontiers, 
reduce his neighbours, and weaken those whom he is 
not able to conquer at present: how he may intro- 
duce himself into the affairs of Greece, take a part 
in its intestine feuds, make himself its arbiter, join 
with one side to destroy the other, in order to obtain 
the empire over all. In the execution of this great 
design, he spares neither artifices, open force, pre- 
sents, nor promises. He employs for this purpose 
negociations, treaties,and alliances, and each of them 


°Demosth. Olynth. i. p. 2. 
PDiod. p. 412. 9 Ibid. p. 112. Ibid. p. 413. 
* Ody nyspevor Sicatoy elvar ry dpyhy aropnpoveber bv Tw | 
moTevOnvat. 
t A. M. 3646. Before J. C, 358. 
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singly in such a manner as he judges most cor 
to the success of his design; expediency solely det 
mining him in the choice of measures) 
We shall always see him acting under this second — 
character, in all the steps he takes thenceforth, till 
he assumes a third and last character, which is, pre-__ 
paring to attack the great king of Persia, and en-— 
deavouring to become the avenger of Greece, by — 
subverting an empire which before had attempted to — 
subject it, and which had always continued its irre- — 
concilable enemy, either by open invasions or secret 
intrigues. : 
We have seen that Philip, in the very beginning of 
his reign, had seized upon Amphipolis, because it was 
well situated for his views; but that. to avoid resto- - 
ring it to the Athenians, who claimed it as one of — 
their colonies; he had declared it a free city. But at 
this time, being no longer under such great appre- 
hension from the Athenians, he resumed his former 
design of seizing Amphipolis. ° The inhabitants of — 
this city being threatenea with a speedy siege, sent _ 
ambassadors to the Athenians, offering to put them- — 
selves and their city under the protection of Athens, 
and beseeching them to accept the keys of Amphipo- 
lis. But that republic rejected their offer, for fear 
of breaking the peace they had concluded the pre- — 
ceding year with Philip.t ? However, this monarch _ 
was not so delicate in this point; for he besieged and 
took Amphipolis by means of the intelligence he car- — 
ried on in the city, and made it one of the strongest — 
barriers of his kingdom. Demosthenes, in his Ora- 
tions, frequently reproaches the Athenians with their — 
indolence on this occasion, by representing to them,, 
that had they acted at the time with the expedition — 
they ought, they would have saved a confederate city,; 
and spared themselves a multitude of misfortunes. __ 
4 Philip had promised the Athenians to give up 
Amphipolis into their hands, and- by this promise 
had made them supine and inactive; but he did not — 
value himself upon keeping his word, and sincerity — 
was not the virtue he professed. So far from surren- _ 
dering this city, he also possessed himself of Pydnalf 
and of Potidea.§ The Athenians kept a garrison in 
the latter; these he dismissed without doing them — 
the least injury. and gave up this city to the Olyn- — 
thians, to engage them in his interest. os 
* From hence he proceeded to seize Crenides, — 
which the Thasians had built two years before, and — 
which he afterwards called Philippi, from his own — 
name. Jt was near this city, afterwards famous for — 
the defeat of Brutus and Cassius, that he opened 
certain gold mines, which every year produced up- — 
wards of a thousand talents; a prodigious sum ot 
money in that age. By this means, money became | 
much more current in Macedon than before; and Philip — 
first caused the golden coin bearing his name to be — 
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|| Pydna, a city of Macedon, situated on the gulf anciently — 
called Sinus Thermaicus, and now Gulf of Salonichi. _ eek 
§ Potideea, another city of Macedonia, on the borders of-ancient — 
Thrace. It was but sixty stadia, or three leagues from Olynthus. 












nees is ‘of ‘the utmost pees to 


silly , or neglected them less. By this fund he 
enabled to maintain a powerful army of for- 
igners, and to bribe a number of creatures in most 
f the cities of Greece. 

* Demosthenes says, that when Greece was in its 
most flourishing condition, gold and silver were 
ranked in the number of prohibited arms. But Philip 
thought, spoke, and acted, in a quite different man- 
ner. ‘ It is said, that having one day consulted the 
~ oracle of Delphi, he received the following answer: 

















~ > Aoyuodars Adyyaror wéys, xal wdvta xgatifosts. 
Make coin thy weapons, and thou’lt conquer all. 


: _ The advice of the priestess became his rule, and 
he applied it with great success. He boasted, that 
he had carried more places by money than arms; 
2 _ that he never forced a gate, till after having at- 
_ tempted to open it with a golden key; and that 
he did not think any fortress impregnable, into 
_ which a mule laden with silver could find entrance. 
— It has been said, that he was a “merchant rather 
than a conqueror;” that it was not Philip, but his 
q gold, which subdued Greece, and that he bought its 
cities rather than took them.t+ He had pensioners 
_ in all the commonwealths of Greece, and retained 
_ those in his pay who had the greatest share in the 
public affairs. And, indeed, he was less proud of 
_ the success of a battle than that of a negociation, 
well knowing, that neither his generals nor his 
soldiers could share in the honour of the latter. 
Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neop- 
tolemus. The latter was son of Alcetas, king of 
_ the Malossi, or Epirus. Olympias bare him Alex- 
ander, surnamed the Great, who was born at Pella, 
the capital of Macedonia, the first year of the 106th 
Olympiad.{ * Philip, who at that time was absent 
_from his kingdom, had three very agreeable pieces 
_ df news brought him at one and the same time; || 
—that he had carried the prize in the Olympic 
games; that Parmenio, one of his generals, had 
"gained a great victory over the Illyrians; and that 


® Philip. iii. p. 92. t Suidas. 
"Plut. in Alex. p. 666. Justin. 1. xii. c. 16. 
* Plut. in Apophth. p. 187. Y Aul. Gel. 1. ix. ¢. 3. 


- £Plyb. 1. xvii. p. 764—767. Id. 1. xii p. 664. lian de in- 
 struend. acieb. 
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* Gratus Alexandro regi magno fuit ille 
Cheerilus, incultis qui versibus et malé natis 
Rettulit acceptos, regale numisma, Philippos. 

Horar. 1. ii. Hp. ad August. 
Cheerilus the Pellzan youth approv’d, 
Him he rewarded well, and him he lov’d; 
His dull, uneven verse, by great good fate, 
Got him his favours, and a fair estate. 


Creech’s Hor. 


Hic sunt numerati aurei trecenti numini, qui vocantur 
Philippi. Plaut. in Pen. 


ie! 4 Callidus emptor Olynthi. Juv. Sat. xii. 47. 
3 Pisippas Eaaions ex parte mereator Greciz, quam victor. 
Val. Maz. ae vil. c. 2. 


; and no prince understood them better than — 


Bai: f 


his wife was delivered of a Sofi. 


















* This ee foes 
rified at so signal a happiness, which the heathens — 
thought frequently the omen of some mournful — 
catastrophe, cried out, “ Great Jupiter! in return — 
for so many blessings, send me as soon as possible 
some slight misfortune.” = 
y We may form a judgment of Philip’s care and 4 
attention with regard to the education of this prince, — 
by the letter which he wrote a little after his birth — 
to Aristotle, to acquaint lim even then that he had 
made choice of him for his son’s preceptor. “Iam _ 
to inform you,” said he, “that I have a son born. | 
I return thanks to the gods, not so much for having — 
given him to me, as for having given him me while 
Aristotle is living. I may justly promise myself, 
that you will make him a successor worthy of us 
both, and a king worthy of Macedonia.” What noble — 
thoughts arise from the perusal of this letter; far 
different from the manners of the present age, but | e 
highly worthy of a great monarch, and a good father! se 
I shall leave the reader to make tas own reflections _ 
upon it; and shall only observe, that this example. 
may serve as a lesson even to private persons, as it~ 
teaches them how highly they ought to value a good 
master, and the extraordinary care they should take 
to find such an one; § “ for every son is an Alexander Fina 
to his father”? It appears that Philip ™* put his 
son very early under Aristotle, convinced that the 
success of studies depends on the foundation first — 
laid; and that the man cannot be too able, whois 
to teach the principles of learning and knowledge 
in the manner in which they ought to be inculeated. 


A description of the Macedonian phalanx. 


* The. Macedonian phalanx f+ was a body of in- _ 
fantry, consisting of sixteen thousand heavy-armed _ 
troops, who were always placed in the centre of — 
the battle. Besides a sword, they were armed with 
a shield, and a pike or spear, called by the Greeks 
SAPIZEA (sarissa.) This pike was fourteen cubits 
long, that is, twenty-one feet, for the cubit consists | 2 
of a foot and a half. ; = ee 





Diffidit hostium 
Portas vir Macedo, et subruit z2mulos 
Reges muneribus. 


When engines, and when arts do fail, 
The golden wedge can cleave the wall ; 
Gold Philip’s rival kings o’erthrew. Creech’s Hor 


t A. M. 3648. Before J. C. 356. oes 
|| Plutarch supposes that this news was brought him immediately as 
ae the taking of Potidza; but this city had ‘been taken two years — 

efore. 

§ Fingamus Alexandrum dari nobis, impositum gremio, dignum 
tanta curd infantem : (quanquam suus cuique dignus est.) Quint. BRS A 
» dG, ol. AS 
** An Philippus Macedonum rex Alexandro filio suo prima ites ae 
rarum elementa tradi ab Aristotele summo ejus z2tatis philosopho 
voluisset, aut ille suscepisset hoc officium, si non studiorum inertia 
a perfectissimo quoque optime Bactarl, pertinere ad summam cre- 
 didisset 4 QuiINTIL. thid. 

tt Decem et sex millia peditum more Macedonum armati fuere, 
qui Phalangite appellabantur. Hac media acies fuit in fronte, i in 2: 
decem partes divisa. Tir. Liv. 1. xxxvii. n. 40. a5 





Horat. lib. iii. Od. 16 
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: Peaks were closed in proportion. 





_ body of the soldier who carried it. 
posed, the pikes of the soldiers placed in the fifth 


HISTORY 


‘The phalanx 9 was + commonly divided into ten ere 
 talions, each of which was composed of sixteen hun- 
dred men, drawn up a hundred in front, and sixteen 


Sy in depth. Sometimes the file of sixteen was doubled, 


and sometimes divided, as occasion required; so that 
the phalanx was sometimes but eight, and at other 


_ times thirty-two, deep: butits usual and regular depth 


was sixteen. 
The space between each soldier upon a march was 


six feet, or, which is the same, four cubits; and the 


ranks were also, about six feet asunder. When the 
_ phalanx advanced towards an enemy, there was but 
‘three feet distance between each soldier, and the 
In fine, when the 
_ phalanx was to receive the enemy, the men who com- 
posed it drew still closer, each soldier occupying only 
_the space of a foot and a half. 

This evidently shows the different space which the 
_ front of the phalanx took up in these three cases, 
supposing the whole to consist of sixteen thousand 
men, at sixteen deep, and consequently always a 
thousand men in front. This space, in the first case, 
was six thousand feet, or one thousand fathoms, which 
make ten furlongs, or a mile and a quarter. In the 
‘second case, it was but half so much, and took up 
-five furlongs. And, in the third case, it was again 
diminished another half, and extended to the distance 


of only two furlongs and a half. 


_Polybius describes the phalanx in the second case, 


_in which it marched to attack the enemy. Each 


soldier then took up three feet in breadth, and as 
many in depth. We observed above, that their 
_ pikes were fourteen cubits long. The space between 
the two hands, and that part of the pike which pro- 


_ jected beyond the right, took up four; and conse- 


quently the pike Bsncad ten cubits beyond the 
This being sup- 


rank, whom | will call the fifths, and so of the rest, 
"projected two cubits beyond the first rank ; the pikes 
of the fourths four, those of the thirds dix, those of 
the seconds eight cubits; in fine, the pikes of the 
soldiers who formed the first rank advanced ten cubits 
towards the enemy. 

The reader will easily conceive, that when the sol- 
“diers who composed the phalanx, this great and un- 
wieldy machine, every part of which bristled with 
pikes, as we have seen, moved all at once, presenting 
their pikes, to attack the enemy, they must charge 
with great foree. The soldiers who were behind the 
fifth rank held their pikes raised, but inclining a little 
over the ranks who preceded them; thereby forming 
a kind of roof, which (not to mention their shields) 
secured them from the darts discharged at a distance, 
which fell without doing them any hurt. 


@Plut. in Paul. Emil. p. 265. 
that each soldier of the phalanx took up 


= Liv. 1. xxxii. n. 17. 
_ * Jt was before said, 


‘only three feet when he advanced to attack the enemy, and but 


half so much when he waited his coming up. In this last case, 
each Roman soldier was obliged to make head against twenty 
pikes. 

t Cohortes invicem anh signis, que cuneum Macedonum, (Pha- 
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. The soldiers of att ihe other ranks. befall the 
‘fifth, could not indeed engage against the enemy, nor _ 


reach them with their pikes, “but then they gave 
great assistance in battle to those in front of them. 
For by supporting them behind with their utmost 
strength, and pressing upon their backs, they in- 


creased in.4 prodigious manner the strength and im-- 


petuosity of the onset; they gave their comrades such 
firmness and stability as rendered them: immovable 
in attacks, and at the same time deprived them of 
every hope or opportunity of flight by the rear; so- 


that they were under the necessity either to conquer’ 


or die. 

And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long a3: 
the soldiers of the phalanx preserved their disposi- 
tion and order as a phalanx, that is, as long as they 
kept their ranks in the close order we have described, 
it was impossible for an enemy either to sustain its 
weight, or to open and break it. And this he de- 
monstrates to us in a plain and sensible manner. The 
Roman soldiers, (for it is those whom he compares to 
the Greeks in the place in question,) says he, take 
up, in fight, three feet each. And as they must ne 
cessarily move about very much, either to shift their 






bucklers to the right and left in defending themselves, — 7 
or to thrust with the point, or to strike with theedge. 


of their swords, we must be obliged to allow the dis- 
Thus . 


tance of three feet between every soldier. 
every Roman soldier takes up six feet, that is, twice 
as much space as one of the phalanx, * and conse- 
quently opposes singly two soldiers of the first rank ; 
and for the same reason is obliged to make head 
against ten pikes, as we have before observed. Now, 


ic 


it is impossible for a single soldier to break, or force | | 


his way through ten pikes. 
2 This Livy “shows evidently, in a few words, heiks 
he describes in what manner the Romans were re- 


pulsed by the Macedonians at the siege of a city — 


| Bee 


t “ The consul,” says he, “ 


phalanx. When the latter, keeping very close toge- 


made his cohorts advance, 
in order, if possible, to penetrate the Macedonian | 


ther, had presented their long pikes, the’ Romans, ~ 


having discharged ineffectually their javelins against 


the Macedonians, covered by the closeness of their 
shields as the tortoise by his shell, drew their swords.. 
But it was not possible for them either to come to a. 
close engagement, or to cut or break the pikes of the- 


enemy; and if they happened to cut or break any. : 
) one of them, the broken piece of the pike served as a: 


point; so that this hedge of pikes, with which the 
front of the phalanx was armed, still existed.” 
@ Paulus, Amilius owned, that in the battle with 


Perseus, the last king of Macedon, this rampart of — 
brass and forest of pikes, impenetrable to his legions; 


filled him with terror and astonishment. He did not 





langem ipsi vocant,) si possent, vi perrumperent, emittebat 
conferti hastas ingentis longitudinis pre se Macedones objecissent,. 





velut in constructam densitate clypeorum testudinem, Romani pilis 
nequicquam. emissis, clim strinxissent gladios; neque congredi q 
si quam neidissent ~ 


propius neque preecidere hastas poterant; et, 
aut prefregissent, hastile fragmento ipso acuto, inter Prcale aa 
grarum hastarum, velut vallum explebat. | i 


Ubi ; 
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y Ginonsber. he said, ever to have seen any thing so 
- formidable as this phalanx; and often afterwards de-. 
_ elared, that this dreadful spectacle made so strong an | 


impression upon him, as almost to induce him to de- 


- spair of the victory. 
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From what has been said above, it would appear, 
that the Macedonian phalanx was invincible: never- 
theless, we find from history, that the Macedonians 
apd their phalanx were vanquished and subdued by 
‘the Romans. 
llong’as it continued a phalanx, but this happened very 
rarely ; for, in order to its being so, it required a flat, 


«even spot of ground, of large extent, without either 


sal 





‘tree, bash, intrenchment, ditch, valley, hill, or river. 


‘Now we seldom find a spot of ground of this descrip- 
‘tion, of fifteen, twenty, or more furlongs, * in extent ; 
for so large a space is necessary for containing a 
whole army, of which the phalanx is but a part. 

But let us suppose (it is Polybius who still speaks) 
‘that a tract of ground, exactly such as could be wished, 


‘were found; yet of what use could a body of troops, 


drawn up in the form of a phalanx, be, should the 


«enemy, instead of advancing forward and offering 


‘battle, send out detachments to lay waste the coun- 
itry, plunder the cities, or cut off the convoys? Jn 
‘case the enemy should come to a battle, the general 
‘need only command part of his front (the centre for 


_ »-instance) designedly to give way and fly, that the 
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incigshas = ext. 


2 aha may have an opportunity of pursuing them. 
In this case, it is manifest the phalanx would be bro- 
‘ken, and a large cavity made in it, into which the 
Rpnane would not fail to throw themselves, in order 
to charge the phalanx in flank on the right and left, 
at the same time that those soldiers who are pursuing 


_ the enemy may be attacked in the same manner. 


This reasoning of Polybius appears to. me very 
clear, and at the same time gives us a very just idea 


_ of the manner in which the ancients fought; which 


certainly ought to have its place in history, as it is an 


_ essential part of it. 


Hence appears, as” Mr. Bossuet observes after 
‘Polybius, the difference between the Macedonian f 


phalanx formed of one large body, very thick on all 


sides, which was obliged to move all at once, and the 
Roman army divided into small bodies, which, for 
that reason, were nimbler, and consequently better 
calculated for movements of every kind. The pha- 
Janx cannot long preserve its natural property, (these 
are Polybius’s words,) that is to say, its solidity and 


thickness, because it requires peculiar spots of ground, 


bDiscourse on Universal History. 
‘ePlut. in Paul. Amil. p. 265, 266. Liv. 1. 
dLib. xii. p. 668. 


xliv. n. 41. 

* Two or three miles. 

+ Statarius uterque miles, ordines servans ; sed illa phalanx im- 
mobilis, et unius generis: Romana acies distinctior, ex pluribus 
partibus: constans: facilis partienti hese pe opus esset, facilis 
jungenti. Trr. Liv. 1. ix. n. 19. 

_Erant_pleraque sylvestria circa, jeceeuiie phalangi- maximé 
Macedonum, que, nisi ubi pralongis hastis velut vallum ante. cly- 
peos objecit, (quod ut fiat, libero campo opus est,) nullius Ae 
eo Lrv. 1. xxi. n. 30 


It was invincible, replies Polybius, so. 





| data intervalla essent, insinuabant ordines suos. 












and those, as it were, made purposely for it; and for 
want of such spots, it encumbers, or rather breaks 


itself by its own motion; not to mention, that if it is 


once broken, the soldiers who compose it can never 
Whereas the Roman army, by its di- 
vision into small bodies, takes advantage of all places _ 
It is united or 


rally again. 


and situations, and suits itself to them. 
separated at pleasure. It files off, or draws together, 
without the least difficulty. ° 
detachments, rally, and “go through every kind of 


evolution, either in the whole or in part, as occasion — 


may require. In fine, it has a greater variety of mo- 


tions, and consequently more activity and strength 


than the phalanx. 





It can very easily form — ce 





© This enabled Paulus {| Acmilius to gain his celles 


brated victory over Perseus. 
the phalanx in front. But the Macedonians (keep- 
ing very close together) holding their pikes with both 
hands, and presenting this iron rampart to the enemy, 
could not be either broken or forced in any manner, 


and so made a dreadful slaughter of the Romans. — 
But at last, the unevenness of the ground, and the — 
great extent of the front of the battle not allowing 


the Macedonians to continue in all parts that range 


of shields and pikes, Paulus Aumilius observed tha 


the phalanx was obliged to leave several opening 
and intervals. 


onset, but by detached bodies, and in different parts, 
at one and the same time. By this means the pha- 
lanx was broken in an instant, and its whole force, 
which consisted merely in its union and the impres- 


sion it made al] at once, was entirely lost, and Paulus’ 


Aimilius gained the victory. 


4'The same Polybius, in the twelfth book above 


cited, describes in few words the order of battle ob- 
served by the cavalry. According to him, a squad- 
ron of horse consisted of eight hundred, generally 
drawn up one hundred in frent, and eight deep ; con- 
sequently such a squadron as this took up a furlong, 

ora hundred fathoms, allowing the distance of ‘one 
fathom, or six feet, for each horseman ; 3 aspace which 


he must necessarily have, to make his evolutions, and 


to rally. 
occupied ten times as much ground ; 
longs, or a thousand fathoms, which make about 
mile and a quarter. 


Ten squadrons, or eight thousand horse 


From what has been said, the reader may judge | 


He first had attacked _ 


that is, ten fur : 





Upon this, he attacked them at these _ 
openings, not as before, in front, and ina genera 


how much ground an army took up, by considering the. — 


number of infantry and cavalry of which it consisted. — 








¢ Secunda legio immissa dissipavit phalangem; neque ulla evi- 
dentior causa victorix fuit, quim quod multa passim preelia evant, 


que fluctuantem turbarunt primo, deinde disjecerunt phalangem ; 
cujus conferte, et intentis horrentis hastis, intolerabiles vires sunt. 


Si carptim aggrediendo circumagere immobilem longitudine et. gra- 
vitate hastam cogas, confusA strue implicantur~ si vero ab latere, 
aut ab tergo, aliquid tumultis increpuit, ruinz modo turbantur. 
Sicut tum adversus catervatim irruentes Romanos, et interrupta 
moultifariam. acie, obviam ire cogebantur: et Romani, quacumque 
Qui si universé 
acie in frontem adversts instructam phalangem concurrissent —ins 
duissent se hastis. nec confertam aciem sustinuissent, Trt tiv 





es _ were thereby profaned. 
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of Philip. He endeavours in vain to possess himself 
of the Pass of Thermopylae. 


-¢ Discorp, which perpetually fomented among the 
Greeks,* and seemed not very remote from an open 


_ rupture, at length broke out with great violence on 
_ account of the Phoceans. 


That people, who inha- 
bited the territories adjacent to Delphi, ploughed up 
certain lands that were consecrated to Apollo, which 
Immediately the people in 


_the neighbourhood exclaimed against them, as guilty 


_ of sacrilege; some from a spirit of sincerity, and 


others to cover their private revenge with the pious 
pretext of zeal for religion. The war that broke out 
on this occasion was called the sacred war, as under- 


_ taken from a religious motive, and lasted ten years. 


The people guilty of this profanation were summoned 


_ to appear before the Amphictyons, or states-general 
_ of Greece; and the whole affair being duly examined, 


_ the Phoczans were declared sacrilegious, and sen- 


-_tenced to pay a heavy fine. 


Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, 


and of great authority, having proved, by some verses 
in ‘ Homer, that the sovereignty of the temple of 


Delphi belonged anciently to the Phoczans, inflames 


Za them against this decree, induces them to take up 











arms, and is appointed their general. He immediately 


2 proceeds to Sparta, to engage the Lacedemonians in 


his interest. They were very much disgusted at a 
sentence which the Amphictyons had pronounced 


ae against them, at the solicitation of the Thebans, by 


which they had been also condemned to pay a fine, 


_ for having seized upon the citadel of Thebes by fraud 
and violence. Archidamus, one of the kings of Sparta, 
_ gave Philomelus a handsome reception. 


This mo- 
narch, however, did not yet dare to declare openly in 


favour of the Phoczans, but promised to assist him 


with money, and to furnish him secretly with troops, 


-which he accordingly did. 


. 


- Philomelus, on his return home, raises soldiers, 


and begins by attacking the temple of Delphi, of 


which he possessed himself without any great diffi- 
culty, the inhabitants of the country making but a 
weak resistance. The Locrians, a people in the 
neighbourhood of Delphi, took arms against him, but 
were defeated in several rencounters. Philomelus, 
encouraged by these first successes, increased his troops 
daily, and put himself in a condition to carry on his 
enterprise with vigour. Accordingly, he enters the 
temple, tears from the pillars the decree of the Am- 
phictyons against the Phoczans, publishes all over 
the country that he has no design to seize the riches 
of the temple, and that his sole view is to restore to 
the Phoceans their ancient rights and privileges. It 
was necessary for him to have a sanction from the 
god who presided at Delphi, and to receive such an 


_ answer from the oracle as might be favourable to him. 
_ The priestess at first refused to co-operate on this 
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occasion; but, being terrified by his menaces, she ea 
answered, that the god permitted him to do what-— 


ever he should think proper; a circumstance which 


he took care to publish to all the neighbouring na- 
tions. ce 

The affair was now become serious.{| The Am- 
phictyons meeting a second time, a resolution was 
formed to declare war against the Phoczeans. Most 
of the Grecian nations engaged in this quarrel, and 
sided with the one or the other party. The Beotians,~ — 
the Locrians, the Thessalians, and several other 
neighbouring people, declared in favour of the god; ~ 
whilst Sparta, Athens, and some other cities of Pelo- 
ponnesus, joined with the Phoceans. Philomelus 
had not yet touched the treasures of the temple; 
but being afterwards not so scrupulous, he believed 
that the riches of the god could not be better em- 
ployed than in the deity’s defence, (for he gave this 
specious name to his sacrilegious attempt;) and 
being enabled, by his fresh supply, to double the pay 
of his soldiers, he raised a very considerable body of 
troops. “3 

Several battles were fought, and the success for © 
some time seemed equal on both sides. Every body 
knows how much religious wars are to be dreaded; _ 
and the prodigious lengths to which a false zeal, when 
veiled with so venerable a name, is apt to go.. The 
Thebans having, in a rencounter, taken several pri- 
soners, condemned them all to die, as sacrilegious 
wretches, who were excommunicated. ‘The Pho- — 
ceans did the same, by way of reprisal. The latter — 
had at first gained several advantages ; but, having 
been defeated in a great battle, Philomelus, their 
leader, being closely attacked upon an eminence from 
which there was no retreating, defended himself for 
a long time with incredible bravery ; which, however, 
not availing, he threw himself headlong from a rock, 
in order to avoid the torments which he had reason 
to dread, if he should fall alive into the hands of — 
his enemies. Onomarchus, his brother, was his suc- 
cessor, and took upon him the command of the 
forces. : 

This new general had soon levied a fresh ar- 
my,{ the advantageous pay he offered procuring 
him soldiers from all sides. He also, by dint of 
money, brought over several chiefs of the other 
party, and prevailed upon them either to retire, or 
to act with remissness, by which he gained great 
advantages. 

In this general movement of the Greeks, who had 
taken up arms in favour of either the Phoczans or of 
the Thebans, Philip thought it most consistent with 
his interest to remain neuter. It was consistent with 
the policy of this ambitious prince, who had little’ 
regard for religion or the interest of Apollo, but was 
always intent upon his own, not to engage in a war 
by which he could not reap the least benefit; and to 
take advantage of a juncture, in which all Greece, 
employed and divided by a great war, gave him an _ 
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portunity to extend his frontiers, and push his 
est without any apprehension of opposition. 
: was also well pleased to see both parties weak- 
*n and consume each other, as he should thereby 
be enabled to fall upon them afterwards with great- 
er ease and advantage. 
_ §& Being desirous of subjecting Thrace,* and of 
securing the conquests he had already made in it, 
le determined to possess himself of Methone, a 
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of his enemies. 
made himself master of it, and razed it. 


very singular accident. 


‘upon starlings;” which answer stung the cross- |} 


_‘bowman to the quick. A repartee proves often of 
_ fatal consequence to him who makes it; and it is 
no small merit to know when to hold one’s tongue. 
_ Aster, having thrown himself into the city, let fly 
an arrow, on which was written, “'To Philip’s right 
_ eye,” and gave him a most cruel proof that he was 
a good marksman, for he hit him in his right eye. 
_ Philip sent him back the same arrow, with this in- 
_ scription, “If Philip takes the city, he will hang up 
_ Aster,” and accordingly was as good as his word. 
} A skilful surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip’s 
eye with so much art and dexterity, that not the 


bes WS 


_ his eye, he yet took away the blemish. 
ertheless, this monarch was so weak, as to be an- 

gry whenever any person happened to let slip the 
_ word Cyclops, or even the word eye, in his presence. 
~ Men, however, seldom blush for an honourable im- 
~ perfection. A Lacedemonian woman thought more 
_ like a man, when, to console her son for a glorious 
- wound that had lamed him, she said, ‘“ Now, son, 
_ every step you take will put -you in mind of your 
- valour.” 

| After the taking of Methone, Philip, ever studious 
either to weaken his enemies by new conquests, or 
gain new friends by doing them some important ser- 
vice, marched into Thessaly, which had implored his 
__ assistance against the tyrants. he liberty of that 
country seemed now secure, since Alexander of Phe- 
'. re was no more. Nevertheless, the brothers of his 
wife Thebe, who, in concert with her, had murdered 
_ him, grown weary of having for some time acted the 
part of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and oppressed 
_ the Thessalians with a new yoke. Lycophron, the 
a eldest of the three brothers, who succeeded Alexan- 
_ der, had strengthened himself by the protection of 
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small city, incapable of supporting itself by its own } 
_ strength, but which gave him disquiet, and ob- | 
Fe structed his designs, whenever it was in the hands j 
Accordingly he vesieged that city, | 
h It was | 
- ‘before this city that he lost one of his eyes, by a | 
Aster of Amphipolis had |} 
__ offered his service to Philip, as so excellent a marks- | 
_ imian, that he could bring down birds in their most | 
rapid flight. The monarch made this answer, “Well, | 
L will take you into my service when I make war | 
é 
3 
3 
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least scar remained ; and though he could not save | 
* But, nev- | 








the Phoceans. Onomarchus, their leader, brought — 
him a numerous body of forces, and at first gained 
a considerable advantage over Philip; but engaging 
him a second time, he was entirely defeated, and his — 
army routed. The flying troops were pursued to the _ 
sea-shore. Upwards of six thousand men were killed 
on the spot, among whom was Onomarchus, whose _ 
| body was hung upon a gallows; and three thousand, 
| who were taken prisoners, were thrown into the sea — 
by Philip’s order, as so many sacrilegious wretches, 
the professed enemies of religion. Lycophron deliv- _ 
ered up the city of Phere, and restored Thessaly to 
By the happy success _ 


its liberty by abandoning it. 
of this expedition, Philip acquired for ever the affec- 


tion of the Thessalians, whose excellent cavalry, — 

joined to the Macedonian phalanx, had afterwards — 

so great a share in his victories and those of his son. — 
Phayllus, who succeeded his brether Onomarchus, _ 


finding the same resources as he had done, in the 


immense riches of the temple, raised a numerous © 
army; and, supported by the troops of the Lacede- — 
monians, Athenians, and other allies, whom he paid — 

very largely, went into Bceotia, and invaded the — 
Thebans. For a long time, success and defeat were — 

nearly equal on both sides; but at last, Phayllus 
being attacked with a sudden and violent distemper, © 
after suffering the most cruel torments, ended his lis- — 


in a manner worthy of his impieties and sacrile- 
gious actions. 


cessors, plundered the temple as they, had done, and 
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Phalecus, then very young, the son _ 
of Onomarchus, was placed in hisroom; and Mna- 
seas, a man of great experience, and strongly at- 
tached to his family, was appointed his counsellor. 
The new leader, treading in the steps of his prede- _ 






ey 


enriched all his friends. Atlast the Phoceansopened = 
their eyes, and appointed commissioners to call all 
those to account who had any concern in the public — 


money. Upon this, Phalecus was deposed; and, — 
after an exact inquiry, it was found, that from the - 


beginning of the war there had been taken out of 
the temple upwards of ten thousand talents.t 


Philip, after having freed the Thessalians,f re- — , 


solved to carry his arms into Phocis. 


This is his 


first attempt to get footing in Greece, and to have 


a share in the general affairs of the Greeks, from 


which the kings of Macedon had always been ex- 
cluded as foreigners. With this view, upon pre- 
tence of going over into Phocis, in order to punish 


the sacrilegious Phoceeans, he marches towards — 


Thermopyle, to possess himself of a pass which 
gave him a free passage into Greece, and especially 


into Attica. The Athenians, on hearing of a march 


which might prove of the most fatal consequence to 
them, hasted to Thermopyle, and possessed them- 


selves very seasonably of this important pass, which — 


Philip did not dare attempt to force; so that he 
was obliged to return back into Macedonia. 
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SECT. III Demosthenes, upon Philip's attempt on 
Thermopylae, harangues the Athenians, and endeav- 
ours to animate them against that prince. Little re- 
gard is paid to his advice. Olynthus, upon the point 
of being besieged by Philip, applies to the Athenians 

for succour. Demosthenes endeavours by his orations 
to rouse them from lethargy. They send but a very 
weak succour, and Philip at length takes the place. 
_As we shall soon see Philip engaged against the 
Athenians, and as they, by the strong exhortations 


and prudent counsels of Demosthenes, will become 


his greatest enemies, and the most powerful oppo- 
sers of his ambitious designs; it may not be im- 
proper, before we enter upon that part of the his- 


_ tory, to give a short account of the state-of Athens, 


and of the disposition of the citizens at that time. 
We must not form a judgment of the character of 


_ the Athenians, in the age of which we are now speak- 


ing, from that of their ancestors, in the time of the 


battles of Marathon and of Salamis, from whose vir- 


tue they had extremely degenerated. They were no 


longer the same men, and had no longer the same 


maxims or the same manners. They no longer dis- 


as, covered the same zeal for thé public good, the same 
application to the affairs of the state, the same cour- 


age in enduring the fatigues of war by sea and land, 


the same care in managing the revenues, the same 
_ willingness to receive salutary advice, the same dis- 


cernment in the choice of generals for the armies, 


__and of the magistrates to whom they intrusted the ad- 
_- ministration of the state. ‘To these happy, these glo- 


rious dispositions, had succeeded a fondness for re- 
pose, and an indolence with regard to public affairs; 


-__ an aversion for military labours, which they now left 


entirely to mercenary troops; a profusion of the pub- 
lic treasures in games and shows; a love for the flat- 


tery which their orators lavished upon them; and 


an. unhappy facility in conferring public offices by 


a3 intrigue and cabal: all which are the usual forerun- 


ners of the approaching ruin of states. Such was 


: _the situation of Athens at the time when the king 


of Macedon began to turn his arms against Greece. 
_ We have seen that Philip, after various con- 


, _ quests,” had attempted to advance as far as Phocis, 
but in vain; because the Athenians, justly alarmed 


at the impending danger, had stopped him at the pass 
of Thermopyle. ™ Demosthenes, taking advantage 
of so favourable a disposition, mounted the tribunal, 
in order to set before them a lively image of the 
impending danger with which they were menaced by 
the boundless ambition of Philip; and to convince 


them of the absolute necessity they were under, from 


hence, to apply the most speedy remedies. Now, as 
the success of his arms and the rapidity of his prog- 


ress spread throughout Athens a kind of terror, bor- 


dering very near upon despair, the orator, by a won- 
derful artifice, first endeavours to revive their cour- 


age, and ascribes their calamities solely to their sloth 


™ Demosth. 1 Philip. 
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and indolence. For, if they hitherto had acquitted — 
themselves of their duty, and if, in spite of their — 
activity and their utmost efforts, Philip had pre- ~ 
vailed over them, they then, indeed, would not have 
the least resource or hope left. But in this oration, 
and all those which follow, Demosthenes insists _ 
strongly, that the aggrandizement of Philipis wholly _ 
owing to the supineness of the Athenians; and that 
it is this supineness which makes him bold and 
daring, and swells him with such a spirit of haugh- 
tiness, as even dares to insult the Athenians. - 

‘“‘ See,” says Demosthenes to them, speaking of 
Philip, “to what a height the arrogance of that man 
rises, who will not suffer you to choose either action 
or repose; but employs menaces, and, as fame says, 
speaks in the most insolent terms; and not con- 
tented with his first conquests, which are incapable 
of satiating his lust of dominion, engages every 
day in some new enterprise. Possibly you wait 
till necessity reduces you to act. Can there bea 


greater, to free-born men, than shame and infamy? _ 


Will you then for ever walk in the public squares 
with this question in your mouths, ‘ What news is 
there?’ Can there be greater news, than that a Mace- — 
donian has vanquished the Athenians, and made 
himself the supreme arbiter of Greece? ‘Philip is ~ 
dead,’ says one; ‘No,’ replies another, ‘he is only 


sick.’ (His being wounded at Methone had occa- — | 


sioned all these reports.) “ But whether he be sick 
or dead is nothing to the purpose, O Athenians! 
for the moment after Heaven had delivered you from 
him, (should you still behave as you now do,) you 


would raise up another Philip against yourselves; . 
to) : 3 


since the man in question owes his grandeur infinitely 
more to your indolence than to his own strength.” 
But Demosthenes, not satisfied with bare remon- 


strances, or with giving his opinion in general terms, 


proposed a plan, the execution of which he believed 
would check the attempts of Philip. In the first 
place, he advises the Athenians to fit out a fleet of 
fifty galleys, and to resolve firmly toman them them- 
selves. He requires them to reinforce these with ten 
galleys lightly armed, which may serve to escort the 
convoys of the fleet and the transports. Withregard 
to the land forces, (as in his,time the general, elected 
by the most powerful faction, formed the army only 
of aconfused assemblage of foreigners and mercenary 
troops, who did little service,) Demosthenes requires 
them to levy no more than two thousand chosen 
troops, five hundred of which shall be Athenians, and — 
the rest raised from among the allies; with two hun- 
dred horse, fifty of which also shall be Athenians. 
The annual expense of maintaining this little army, 
with regard only to provisions and other matters in- 
dependent of their pay, was to amount to little more 
than ninety talents,} viz. forty talents for ten convoy 
galleys, at the rate of twenty mine (two hundred and 
eighty-seven dollars) per month for each galley; 


forty talents for the two thousand infantry ; and ten ‘i 
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‘achmas (one dollar and fifty cents) per month for 
ch foot-soldier, which makes little more than five 
nts per day. Finally, twelve talents for the two 
dred horse, at thirty drachmas (four dollars and 
ty cents) per month for each horseman, which 
makes fifteen cents per day. The reason of my re- 
lating this so particularly, is to give the reader an 
_ idea of the expenses of an army in those times. De- 
_mosthenes adds, that if any one should imagine that 
the preparation of provisions is not a considerable 
step, he is very much.mistaken; for he is persuaded, 
that, provided the forces do not want provisions, the 
_war will furnish them with every thing besides; and 
that, without doing the least wrong to the Greeks or 
- their allies, they will not fail of sufficient acquisitions 
to make up all deficiencies and arrears of pay. 
But as the Athenians might be surprised at De- 
_ mosthenes’s requiring so smal] a body of forces, he 
_ gives this reason for it, viz. that at present the situa- 
tion of the commonwealth did not permit the Athe- 
“nians to oppose Philip with a force sufficient to make 
head against him in the field, and that it would be 
their business to make excursions only. Thus his 
design was, that this little army should be hovering 
- perpetually about the frontiers of Macedonia, to awe, 
observe, harass, and press the enemy, in order to 
_ prevent them from concerting and executing such en- 
_terprises with ease, as they might think fit to attempt. 
What the success of this harangue was, is not 
known. It is very probable, that as the Athenians 
were not attacked personally, they, in consequence 
of the supineness natural to them, were very indiffer- 
ent with regard to the progress of Philip’s arms. 
The divisions at this time in Greece were very fa- 
‘vourable to that monarch. Athens and Lacedemon, 
on one side, were solely intent on reducing the 
strength of Thebes, their rival; whilst, on the other 
side, the Thessalians, in order to free themselves 
from their tyrants, and the Thebans, to maintain the 
superiority which they had acquired by the battles of 
-Leuctra and Mantinea, devoted themselves in the 
most absolute manner to Philip; and_ assisted him, 
.though unintentionally, in making chains for them- 
selves: ; 
Philip; like an able politician, knew well how to 
take advantage of all these dissensions. This king, 
_in order to secure his frontiers, had nothing more at 
heart than to enlarge them towards Thrace; and this 
he could not but do at the expense of the Athenians, 
who, since the defeat of Xerxes; had many colonies 
(besides several states which were either their allies 
_or tributaries) in that country. 
_ Olynthus, a city of Thrace, in the peninsula of 
Pallene, was one of these colonies. The Olynthians 
had beenat great variance with Amyntas, father of 
Philip, and had even very much opposed the latter 
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_ * The oration which Demosthenes ptonounced at thatitime is 
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generally looked upon_as the second of the three Olynthiacs which 


_ Felate to this subject. But. M: de Tourreil; chiefly on. the autho- | 
_ wity‘of: Dionysius’ Halicarnassensis,;. which ought to be’ of great 
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upon his accession. to the crown. However, as he 
was not yet firmly established on his throne, he at 


first employed dissimulation, and courted the alliance. 
of the Olynthians, to whom, some time after, he 
gave up Potidza, an important fortress, which he — 


had conquered, in concert with and for them, from 
the Athenians. When he found bimself able to exe- 
cute his project, he took proper measures in order te 
besiege Olynthus. The inhabitants of this city, who 
saw the storm gathering at a distance, had recourse 
to the Athenians, of whom they requested immediate 
aid. ‘The affair was debated in an assembly of the 
people ; and as it was of the utmost importance, a 
great number of orators met in the assembly. 
of them mounted the tribunal in bis turn, which was 
regulated by their age. Demosthenes, who was then 


but four and thirty, did not speak till after his semors — 


had discussed the matter a long time. 


"in this discourse,* the orator, the better to suc- | 


ceed in his aim, alternately terrifies and encourages 
the Athenians. For this purpose, he represents Phi- 
lip in two very different lights. 


whole world would not satiate ; a haughty tyrant, who 


looks upon all men, and even his allies, as so many 


subjects or slaves; and who, for that reason, is no 
less incensed by too slow a submission, than an open 
revolt; a vigilant politician, who, always intent on 


taking advantage of the oversights and errors of 


others, seizes with eagerness every favourable op- 
portunity ; an indefatigable warrior, whom his ac- 


tivity multiplies, and who supports perpetually the — 


most severe toils, without allowing himself a moment’s 
repose, or having the least regard to the difference 
of seasons; an intrepid hero, who rushes through ob- 
stacles, and plunges into the midst of dangers; a cor- 


rupter, who, with his purse bargains, traflics, buys, — 
and employs gold no less than iron; a lucky prince, 


on whom Fortune lavishes her favours, and for whom 
she seems to have forgotten her inconstancy-:—but, 
on the other side, this same Philip is an imprudent 
man, who measures his vast projects, not by his 
strength, but merely by his ambition; a rash man, 


who, by his attempts, himself digs the grave of his - 
own grandeur, and opens precipices before him, down - 


which a smal] effort would throw him; a knave, 
whose power is raised on the most ruinous of all 
foundations, breach of faith and villainy ; an usurper, 
hated universally abroad, who, by trampling upon all 
laws, human and divine, has made all nations his 
enemies ; a tyrant, detested even in the heart of his 
dominions, in which, by the infamy of his manners 
and his other vices, he has tired out the patience of 
his captains, his soldiers, and of all his subjects in 
general : to conclude, a perjured and impious wretch, 
equally abhorred by heaven and earth, and whom the 





weight on this occasion, changes the order generally observed in 
Demosthenes’s orations, and places this at the head of the Olyn- 
thiacs. Though I am of his opinion, I shall cite the orations im 
the order they are printed. 
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Each — 


On one side, he is 
a man whose unbounded ambition the empire of the — 
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gods are now upon the point of destroying by any 
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hand that will administer to their wrath, and second 
their vengeance. 

This is the double picture of Philip, which M. de 
Tourreil draws, by uniting the several detached linea- 
ments in the present oration of Demosthenes. By 
this we see the great freedom with which the Athe- 

-nians spoke of so powerful a monarch. 

Our orator, after having represented Philip one 
moment as formidable, the next as very easy to be 
conquered, concludes, that the only certain method 
_ for reducing such an enemy,, would be to reform the 
new abuses, to revive the ancient order and regula- 
tions, to appease domestic dissensions, and to suppress 
_ the cabals which are incessantly forming; and all 
_.this in such a manner, that every thing may unite 


abilities, may concur in the destruction of the com- 
mon enemy. 


_ strenuously the advice of Demosthenes, but in vain; 
for the Athenians sent, under the conduct of Chares 
the general, thirty galleys and two thousand men to 

_ succour the Olynthians, who in this urgent necessity, 
_ which so ‘nearly affected all the Greeks in general, 
- could obtain assistance only from Athens, 
However,{ this succour did not prevent the de- 
signs of Philip, nor the progress of his arms. For he 
marches into Chalcis, takes several places of strength, 
makes himself master of the fortress of Gira, which 
he demolishes, and spreads terror throughout the 
whole country. Olynthus, being thus more closely 

_ pressed, and menaced with destruction, sent a second 
--embassy to Athens, to solicit a new reinforcement. 
- Demosthenes argues very strongly in favour of their 

request, and proves to the Athenians, that they were 
equally obliged by honour and interest to have regard 
to it. This is the subject of the Olynthiac generally 
reckoned as the third. ; 

- The orator, always animated with a strong and 

lively zeal for the safety and glory of his country, 

endeavours to intimidate the Athenians, by setting 

before them the dangers with which they are threat- 

~ ened ; exhibiting to them a most dreadful prospect of 

the future, if they do not rouse from their lethargy : 

_ for that, in case Philip seizes upon Olynthus, he 

will inevitably attack Athens afterwards with all his 

forces. 

_ The greatest difficulty was the means of raising 

sufficient sums for defraying the expenses requisite for 

~ the succour of the Olynthians; because the military 

funds were otherwise employed, viz. for the celebra- 
tion of the public games. 

When the Athenians, at the end of the war of 

_ ffgina, had concluded a thirty years’ peace with the 

Lacedemonians, they resolved to put into their trea- 

jury, by way of reserve, a thousand talents} every 
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in the sole point of the public service; and that, at | 
a common expense, every man, according to his | 


Demades,* bribed by Philip’s gold, opposed very | 
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| year; at the same time prohibiting any person, upuo— 
pain of death, to mention employing any part ot it, 
except for repulsing an enemy who should invade — 
Attica. This was at first observed with the warmth — 
and fervour which men have for all new institutions. 
Afterwards, Pericles, in order to make his court to 
the people, proposed to distribute among them, in — 
times of peace, || the thousand talents, and to apply 
it in giving to each citizen two oboli at the public — 
shows, upon condition, however, that they might re- — 
sume this fund in time of war. The proposal was 
approved, and the restriction also. But’as all con- 
cessions of this kind degenerate one time or other 
into license, the Athenians were so highly pleased 
with this distribution, (called by Demades birdlime 
by which the Athenians would be caught,) that they 
would not suffer it to be retrenched upon any ac- 
count. The abuse was carried to such a height, that 
Eubulus, one of the heads of the faction which op- 

. posed Demosthenes, caused a decree to be passed, — 
prohibiting any person, upon pain of death, from so — 
much as proposing to restore, for the service of the — 
war, those funds which Pericles had transferred to — 
the games and public shows. Apollodorus was even — 
punished for declaring himself of a contrary opinion, — 
and for insisting upon it. a 

This absurd profusion had very strange effects. It 
was impossible to supply it but by imposing taxes, the 
inequality of which (being entirely arbitrary) perpe- _ 
tuated strong feuds, and made the military prepara- — 
tions so very slow as quite defeated the design of 
them, without lessening the expense. As the artificers 
and seafaring people, who composed above two thirds 
of the people of Athens, did not contribute any part — 
of their substance, and only lent their personal ser- 
vices, the whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon — 
the rich. These murmured upon that account, and — 
reproached the others with suffering the public money 
to be squandered upon festivals, plays, and the like — 
superfluities. But the people, being sensible of their — 
superiority, paid very little regard to their complaints, 
and had no manner of inclination to curtail their 
diversions, merely to ease people who possessed em- — 
ployments and dignities from which they were en- 
tirely excluded. Besides, any person who should ~ 
dare to propose this to the people seriously and in — 
form, would be in great danger of his life. 4 

However, Demosthenes presumed to introduce this — 
subject at two different times; but then he treated it 
with the utmost art and circumspection. After show- | 
ing that ‘the Athenians were indispensably obliged to 
raise an army, in order to stop the enterprises of 
Philip, he hints (but covertly) that there are no other - 
funds than those which were expended on theatricaP — 
representations, which can be assigned for levying — 
and maintaining an armed force. He demands that — 
commissioners might be nominated, not to enact new _ 
laws, (there being already but too many established,) _ 
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\| These games, besides the two oboli which were distributed to. 
each of the persons present, occasioned a great numbe: of other — 
expenses. foo Be tsreiceoy 











tto examine and abolish such as should be found 
udicial to the welfare of the republic. 
i ereby become obnoxious to capital punishment, 
a enacted by those laws; because he did not require 
they should be actually abolished, but only that 
mmissioners might be nominated to inspect them. 
e only hinted, how highly necessary it was to 
olish a law which gave pain to the most zealous 
izens, and reduced them to this sad alternative, 
her to ruin themselves, in case they gave their 
inion boldly and faithfully, or to destroy their 
untry, in case they observed a fearful prevaricating 
ence. 
_ These remonstrances do not seem to have had the 
success they deserved, since, in the following Olyn- 
thiac, (which is commonly placed as the first,) the 
_ orator was obliged to inveigh once more against the 
- misapplication of the military funds. The Olynthians 
being now vigorously attacked by Philip, and having 
hitherto been very ill succoured by the mercenary 
soldiery of Athens, required, by a third embassy, a 
_ body of troops, which should not consist of merce- 
_naries and foreigners as before, but of true Athenians, 
of men inspired with a sincere ardour for the interest 
both of their own glory and the common cause. The 
Athenians, at the earnest solicitation of Demosthenes, 
sent Chares a second time, with a reinforcement of 
seventcen galleys, of two thousand foot and three 
hundred horse, all citizens of Athens, as the Olynthi- 
ans had requested. 
Z _ ° The following year* Philip possessed himself of 
Olynthus. Neither the succours nor efforts of the 
Athenians could defend it from its domestic enemies. 
It was betrayed by Euthycrates and Lasthenes, two 
of its most eminent citizens, and actually in office at 
that time. Thus Philip entered by the breach which 
his gold had made. Immediately he -plunders this 
unhappy city, throws one part of the inhabitants in 
_ Chains, and sells the rest for slaves; and distinguishes 
those who had betrayed their city, no otherwise than 
by the supreme contempt he expressed for them. 
_ This king, like his son Alexander, loved the treason, 
but _abhorred the traitor. And indeed, how can a 
prince rely upon him who has betrayed his country ? 
_? very one, even the common soldiers of the Mace- 
_donian army, reproached Euthycrates and Lasthenes 
for their perfidy; and when they complained to 
- Philip upon that account, he only made this ironical 
answer, infinitely more severe than the reproach it- 
self: “Do not mind what a pack of vulgar fellows 
_ say, who call every thing by its real name.’ 
The king was overjoyed at being possessed of this 
ty, which was of the utmost importance to him, as 
power might have very much checked his con- 
ests. % Some years before, the Olynthians had 
resisted the united armies of Macedon and La- 
gemonia; whereas Philip had taken it with very 
He resistance, at least had not lost many men in the 
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He now caused shows and public ¢ games to be ex- 
hibited with the utmost magnificence: to these he 
added feasts and entertainments, in which he made | 
himself very popular, bestowing on all the guests 
considerable gifts, and treating them with the ulmost 
marks of his friendship. . 


SECT. 1V. Philip declares in,favour of Thebes against 
the Phoceans, and thereby engages in the sacred ware 
He lulls the Athenians, notwithstanding the remon- 
strances of Demosthenes, into security, by a pretended 
peace and false promises. He seizes on Thermopyle, 
subjects the Phoceans, and puts an end to the sacred — 
war. He is admitted into the council of the Amphtc- — 
lyons. See S 5 


Tue Thebans, t being unable alone to terminate 
the war which they had so long carried on against __ 
the Phoczans, had recourse to Philip. Hitherto, as — 
we before mentioned, he had observed a kind of 
neutrality with respect to the sacred war; and he | 
seemed to wait, in order to declare himself, till both 
parties should have weakened themselves by. a long: 9 
war, which equally exhausted them both. The The- 
bans had now very much abated that haughtiness, e 
and those ambitious views, with which the victories ~ 
of Epaminondas had inspired them. The instant, 
therefore, that they requested the alliance of Philip, 
he resolved to espouse the interest of that republic, — 
in opposition to the Phoczeans. He had not lost sight 
of the project he had formed, of obtaining an entrance 
into Greece, in order to make himself master of it. 
To give success to his design, it was proper for him 
to declare in favour of one of the two parties which 
at that time divided all Greece, that is, either for the 
Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He was 
not so void of sense as to imagine, that the latter 
choice would assist his design of securing to himself 
a share in the affairs of Greece. He therefore had 
no more to do but to join the Thebans, who offered 
themselves voluntarily to him, and who stood in need 
of Philip’s power to support themselves in their de- 
clining condition. He therefore declared at once in 
their favour. But to give a specious colour to his - 
arms, besides the gratitude which he affected to feel — 
for Thebes, in which he had been educated, he also 
pretended to derive honour from the zeal with which © 
he was fired, with regard to the insulted god; and 
was very glad to gain the reputation of a religious 
prince, who warmly espoused the cause of the god, 
and of the temple of Delphi, in order to conciliate by ~- _ 
that means the esteem and friendship of the Greeks. 
Politicians apply every pretext to their views, and = 
endeavour to screen the most unjust attempts with | 
the veil of probity, and sometimes even of religion; | 
though they very frequently, in the main, have no 
manner of regard for either. 

* There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than 
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to possess himself of Thermopyle, as it opened him 
= a passage into Greece; to appropriate all the honour 
_____ of the sacred war to himself, as if he had been prin- 
. cipal in that affair; and to preside in the Pythian 
oe games. He was Westtous of aiding the Thebans, and 
ae by their means to possess himself of Phocis: but 
ae then, in order to put this double design in execution, 
it was’ necessary for him to keep it secret from the 
Athenians, who had actually declared war against 
‘Thebes, and who for many years had been in alliance 
with the Phoceans. His business, therefore, was to 
deceive them, by placing other objects in their view ; 
_and on this occasion the politics of Philip succeeded 
to a wonder. 
pe od he, Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war 
which was very burdensome, and of little benefit to 
‘them, had commissioned Ctesiphon and Phrynon to 
_. sound the intentions of Philip, and discover what 
were his sentiments with regard to a peace. They 
related that Philip did not appear averse to it, and 
that he even expressed a great affection for the com- 
e - monwealth. Upon this, the Athenians resolved to 
send a solemn embassy, to inquire more strictly into 
_ the truth, and to procure the fullest information 
which so important a negociation required. Aischines 
and Demosthenes were among the ten ambassadors, 
who brought back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, 
~Parmenio, and Eurylochus. All the ten executed 
their commission very faithfully, and gave a very 
_ good account of it. Upon this, they were immedi- 
ately sent back with full powers to conclude a peace, 
and to ratify it by oaths. It was then that De- 
mosthenes, who in his first embassy had met some 
Athenian captives in Macedonia, and had promised 
to return and ransom them at his own expense, en- 
deavours to keep his word ; and, in the mean time, 
‘advises his colleagues to embark with the utmost ex- 
pedition, as the republic had commanded; and to 
wait as soon as possible upon Philip, in what place 
soever he might be. However, these, instead of 
making a speedy despatch, as they were desired, go 
; an ambassador’s pace, proceed to Macedonia by land, 
ee stay three months in that country, and give Philip 
time to possess himself of several other strong places 
belonging to the Athenians in Thrace. At last, 
having come to a confesence with the king of Mace- 
a: donia, they agree with him upon articles of peace: 
eo but he, content with having lulled them asleep by the 
specious pretence of a treaty, deferred the ratification 
‘of it from day to day. Philip had found means to 
corrupt the ambassadors one after another by pre- 
sents, Demosthenes excepted, who, being but one, 
_ ~ opposed his colleagues to no purpose. 
In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance 
continually. Being arrived at Phere in Thessaly, 
fy he at last ratifies the treaty of peace, but. refuses to 
include the Phoceans init. When news was brought 
to Athens, that Philip had signed the treaty, it occa- 
sioned very great joy in that city, especially among 
‘those who were averse to the war, and dreaded the 
_ gnnsequences of it. Among these was Isocrates.* 
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| He was a citizen very zealous fe the commonwealth fc 


whose prosperity he had very much at heart. The 
weakness of his voice, together w:th a timidity na- — 
tural to him, had prevented his appearing in public. 
and mounting, like others, the tribunal. He had 
opened a school] in Athens, in which he read -rheto- 
rical lectures, and taught youth eloquence with great _ 
reputation and success. However, he had not en- 
tirely renounced the care of public affairs; and as 
others served their country viva voce, in the public | 
assemblies, Isocrates endeavoured to benefit it by his 
writings, in which he delivered his thoughts; and 
these being soon made public, were very eagerly — 
sought after. 

On the present occasion, he wrote a piece of con- 
siderable length, which he addressed to Philip, with 
whom he held a correspondence, but in such terms 
as were worthy of a good and faithful citizen. He 
was then very far advanced in years, being at least. 
eighty-eight. The scope of this discourse was, to 
exhort Philip to take advantage of the peace he had 
just concluded, in order to reconcile all the Greek 
nations, and afterwards to turn his arms against the © 
king of Persia. The business was to engage in this 
plan four cities, on which all the rest depended, viz. 
Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. He confesses, — 
that if Sparta or Athens were as powerful as formerly, 
he should be far from making such a proposal, which — 
he was sensible they would never approve; and which ~ 
the pride of those two republics, whilst cherished and | 
augmented by success, would reject with disdain. 
But that now, as the most powerful cities of Greece, | 
wearied out and exhausted by long wars, and hum- 
bled each in their turn by fatal reverses of fortune, 
have equally an interest in laying down their arms, 
and living in peace, pursuant to the example which 
the Athenians had begun to set them; the present is — 
the most favourable opportunity Philip could have, — 
to reconcile and unite the several cities of Greece. 

In case he should be so happy as to succeed in such — 
a project, so glorious and beneficial a success would — 
raise him above whatever had hitherto appeared most 
august in Greece. But the bare project in itself, 
though it should not have so happy an effect as he 
might expect from it, would yet infallibly gain him 
the esteem, the affection, and confidence of all the 
nations of Greece; advantages infinitely preferable to 
the taking of cities, and all the conquests he might | 
bope to obtain. 

Some persons indeed, who were prejudiced against 
Philip, represent and exclaim against him as a crafty 
prince, who gives a specious pretext to his march, 
but, at the same time, has in reality no other object 
in view than enslaving Greece. JIsocrates, either 
from too great credulity, or from a desire of bringing 
Philip into his views, supposes, that rumours so inju- 
rious as these have no marmer of foundation ; it not 
being probable, that a prince, who glories in being 
descended from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, 
should. think of invading and pranpiaing Pver it. 


7 rhifes is *Isocrat. Orat. ad Philip. 









. the very re orts, pie are 80 sicspable of black- | 
g his nae and of sullying all his glory, should 
ompt him to demonstrate their falsity in the pre- 
e of all Greece by proofs that cannot be sus- 
ted, by leaving and maintaining each city in the 
possession of its laws and liberties; by removing 
ith the utmost care all suspicions of ‘partiality ; 3 by 
not espousing the interest of one people against ano- 
ther; by winning the confidence of all men by a no- 
: ble. eta tanestedn ess and an invariable love of jus- 
tice: in fine, by aspiring to no other title than that 
‘ of the Reconciler of the divisions of Greece, a title 
“far more glorious than that of Conqueror. 
2 It is in ‘the king of Persia’s dominions that he ought 
_ to seek and to merit those last titles. The conquest 
4 of it is open and sure to him, in case he could suc- 
_ceed in pacifying the troubles of Greece. He should 
_ call to mind, that Agesilaus, with no other forces than 
those of Sparta, shook the Persian throne, and would 
inevitably have subverted it, had he not been re- 
called into Greece by the intestine divisions which 
then broke out. The signal victory of the ten thou- 
sand under Clearchus, and their triumphant retreat 
_ in the sight of innumerable armies, prove what might 
_ be expected from the joint forces of the Macedonians 
and Greeks, when commanded by Philip, against a 
_ prince inferior in every respect to him whom Cyrus 
= had endeavoured to dethrone. 
dJsocrates concludes with declaring, that it seemed 
as if the gods had hitherto granted Philip so long a 
- train of successes, with no other view than to enable 
_ him to form and execute the glorious enterprise, the 
plan of which he had laid before him. He reduces 
_ the counsel he gave to three heads: That this prince 
 thould govern his own empire with wisdom and _ jus- 
tice; should heal the divisions between the neigh- 
_bouring nations and all Greece, without desiring to 
possess any part of it himself; and this being done, 
that he should turn his victorious arms against a coun- 
try which, in all ages, had been the enemy of Greece, 
and had often vowed their destruction. It must be 
confessed that this is a most noble plan, and highly 
worthy of a great prince. But Isocrates had a very 
false idea of Philip, if he thought this monarch would 
ever put it in execution. Philip did not possess the 
equity, moderation, or disinterestedness, which such 
_.a project required. He really intended to. attack 
‘Persia, but was persuaded that it was his business first 
ito make himself secure of Greece, which indeed he 
was determined to do, not by kind services, but by 
force. He did not endeavour either to win over or 
persuade nations, but to subject and reduce them. 
As on his side he had no manner of regard for alli- 
ances and treaties, he judged of others by himself, 
and wished to bind them to himself by much stronger 
ties than those of friendship, gratitude, and sincerity. 
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As Demosthenes was better acquainted with the 
ate. of affairs than Isocrates, so he formed a truer 
i + Diod. J. xvi. p. 455. 


_ * A. M. 3658. Before J. C. 346. 
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judgment of Philip’s designs. aC ron his return from 
his embassy, he declares expressly, that he does not 
approve either of the discourse or the conduct of the 


Macedonian king, but that every thing is to be — 
| dreaded from him. 


On the contrary, Aschines, who 
had been bribed, assures the Athenians that he had 


discovered nothing but the greatest candour and sin — 


cerity in the promises and proceedings of this king. 
He had engaged that Thespiz and Platewe should be 


repeopled, in spite of the opposition of the Thebans, 


that in case he should succeed in subjecting the 


Phoceans, he would preserve them, and not do them % 


the least injury ; that he would restore Thebes to the 
good order which had before been observed in it; 
that Oropus should be given up absolutely to the 
Athenians; and that, as an equivalent for Amphi- 
polis, they ‘should he put in possession of Eubcea. _ It 


was to no purpose that Demosthenes remonstrated to ~ 
his fellow-citizens, that Philip, notwithstanding al = 


these glorious promises, was endeavouring to make 
himself absolute master of Phocis; and that by aban- 
doning it to him they would betray the common- 
wealth, and give up all Greece into his hands. He 


was not attended to; and the oration of A’schines, — 
who engaged that Philip would make good his seve- 


ral promises, prevailed over that of Demos‘henes. 

‘ These deliberations gave that prince an oppor- 
tunity to possess himself of Thermopyle, and to enter 
Phocis.* Hitherto there had been no possibility of 
reducing the Phoceans: but Philip had only to ap- 


pear; the bare sound of his name filled them with 


terror. Upon the supposition that he was marching 
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against a herd of sacrilegious wretches, not against 


common enemies, he ordered all his soldiers to wear 
crowns of Jaurel, 
conduct of the god himself whose honour they avenged. 
The instant they appeared, the Phoceans believed 
themselves overcome. Accordingly, 
peace, and yield to Philip’s mercy, who gives Phale- 
cus, their leader, leave to retire into Peloponnesus, 
with the eight thousand men in his service. 


the honour of a long and bloody war, which had ex- 
hausted the forces of both parties. +“ This victory 
gained him incredible honour throughout all Greece,” 


and his glorious expedition was the sole topic of con: 
‘“‘ He was considered as 


versation in that country. 
the avenger of sacrilege, and the protectc: of reli- 
gion; and they almost. ranked in the number of the 


gods the man who had defended their majesty with 


so much courage and success.’ 

Philip, that he might not seem to do any thing by 
his own private authority, in an affair which con- 
cerned all Greece, assembles the council of the Am 
phictyons, and appoints them, for form’s sake, su 
preme judges of the pains and penalties to which the 
Phoceans had rendered themselves obnoxious. Un 
der the name of these judges, who were entirely a_ 
rie dedit. Ilum vindicem sacrilegii, iim ultorem religionum 


Itaque Diis proximus habetur, per quem Deorum majestas vind" 
cata sit. Justin. ]. viii. c. 2. 








and led them to battle as under the © 


they sue for | 


In this 
manner Philip, with very little trouble, engrossed all 
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circumstance of the highest importance to him, as 
consequence to all the rest of Greece. 


in conjunction with the Beeotians and ‘Thessalians ; 


perceived, but too late, the wrong step they had ta- 


ss gations by which they were bound to the Phoceans 
Es they had betrayed their own interests in abandoning 


__ Phocis, was become master of Thermopylae, which 








his devotion, he decrees that the cities of Phocis | 


_ shall be destroyed, that they should all be reduced to | 


small towns of sixty houses each, and that those 
towns shall be at a certain distance one from the 


_ other; that those wretches who had committed the 


sacrilege shall be irrevocably proscribed ; and that 
the rest shall not enjoy their possessions, but upon 
condition of paying an annual tribute, which shall 
continue to be levied till such time as the whole sums 
_. taken out of the temple of Delphi shall be repaid. 

Philip did not forget himself on this occasion. After 
he had subjected the rebellious Phoceans, he de- 
‘manded that their right of session in the council of 
the Amphictyons, which they bad been declared to 
have forfeited, should be transferred to him. The 
Amphictyons, of whose vengeance he had now been 
_the instrument, were afraid of refusing him, and ac- 
cordingly admitted him a member of their body; a 


we shall see in the sequel, and of very dangerous 
They also 
gave him the superintendence of the Pythian games, 


because the Corinthians, who possessed this privilege 
hitherto, had rendered themselves unworthy of it, by 
sharing in the sacrilege of the Phoczans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treat- 
~ ment which the Phoceeans had met with, the former 


__ken in refusing to comply with the counsels of De- 

-‘mosthenes ; and in abandoning themselves blindly to 
the vain and idle promises of a'traitor, who had sold 
his country. Besides the shame and grief with 
which they were seized, for having failed in the obli- 


by their confederacy with them, they found that 


their allies. For Philip, by possessing himself of 
opened to him the gates, and put into his hands the 
keys of Greece. "The Athenians, therefore, being 
- justly alarmed on their own account, gave orders 
that the women and children should be brought out 
of the country into the city ; that the walls should -be 
repaired, and the Pirweus fortified, in order to put 
themselves in a state of defence, in case of an in- 
vasion. 

The Athenians had no share in the decree by 
which Philip had been admitted among the Amphic- 
tyons. ‘They perhaps had absented themselves pur- 
posely, that they might not authorize it by their pre- 
sence; or, which was more probable, Philip, in or- 
der to remove the obstacles and avoid the impedi- 
ments he might meet with in the execution of his de- 
sign, assembled, in an irregular manner, such of the 
Amphictyons alone as were entirely at his devotion. 
In short, he conducted his intrigue so very artfully, 
that he Giatied his ends. This election might be 
disputed as clandestine and irregular; and therefore 
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as members of that fede, had a here eth ef: 
or ratify the new choice. Athens received the 
cular of invitation; but in an assembly of the pe 
which was called in order to deliberate on Phil 
demand, several were of opinion that no notice shoul 
be talten of it. Demosthenes, however, was of a con- 
trary opinion; and though he did not approve in any 
manner of the peace which had been concluded with 
Philip, he did not think it would be for their interest 
to infringe it in the present juncture ; since that could 
not be done without stirring up against the Athenians 
both the new Amphictyon and those who had elected 
him. His advice, therefore, was, that they should 
not expose themselves unseasonably to the dangerous 
consequences which might ensue, in case of their de- 
terminate refusal to consent to the almost unanimous 
decree of the Amphictyons; and protested, that it 
was their interest prudently to submit, for fear of 
worse, to the present condition of the times’ that is, 
to comply with what was not in their power to pre- 
vent. This is the subject of Demosthenes’s discourse, 
entitled, Oration on the Peace. We may reasonably 
believe that his advice was followed. 


SECT. V. Philip, having returned to Macedoma, ex- 
tends his conquests into I llyria and Thrace. He pro- 
jects a league with the Thebans, the Messenians, and 
the Argives, to invade Peloponnesus im concert with 
them. Athens having declared in favour of the La- 
cedemonians, this league 1s dissolved. He again 
makes an attempt upon Eubea, but Phocion drives him 
out of ite Character of that celebrated Athenian. 
Philip besieges Perinthus.and Byzantium. The Athe- 
nians, animated by the orations of Demosthenes, send 
succours to those two cities, under the command of 
Phocion, who forces Philip to raise the srege ee those 
places. 


* Arter Philip had settled every thing relating 1 to 
the worship of the god, and the security of the tem- 
ple of Delphi, he returned into Macedonia crowned 
with glory, and carrying with him the reputation of 
a religious prince and an intrepid conqueror. * Dio- 
dorus observes, that all those who had shared in pro- 
faning and plundering the temple, perished misera- 
bly, and came to a tragical end. 

Y Philip, satisfied with having opened to himaele: a 
passage into Greece by his seizure of Thermopyle, 
having subjected Phocis, established himself one of 
the judges of Greece, by his new dignity of Amphic- 
tyon, and gained the esteem and applause of all na- 
tions, by his zeal to avenge the honour of the deity, 
judged very prudently, that it would be proper for 
him to check his career, in order to prevent all the 
states of Greece from taking arms against him, by 
discovering too soon his ambitious views with regara 
to that country. In order, therefore, to remove all 
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The same PGs eon ried him afterwards to go 
into'Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign 
he had dispossessed the Athenians of several strong 

laces in that country. Philip still carried on_ bis 
quests there. Suidas observes, *-that before he 
k Olynthus, he had made himself master of thirty- 
) cities in Chalcis, which is part of Thrace. The 
hersonesus also was situated very commodiously for 
- This was a very rich peninsula, in which 
re. were a great number of powerful cities and fine 
asture lands. It had formerly belonged to the Athe- 
ians. The inhahitants put themselves under the 
rotection of Lacedemonia, when Lysander had cap- 
d Athens; but submitted again to their first mas- 
3, after Conon, the son of ‘Yimotheus, had rein- 






















it was restored to them by Chersobleptus, son 
of Cotys, who finding himself unable to defend it 
against Philip, gave it up to them the fourth year of 
e ees Olympiad; reserving, however, to him- 





A : Pails, and formed, as it were, the gate and 
entrance of it. * After Philip had deprived: Cherso- 
- bleptus of his kingdom, which happened the second 
year of the 109th Olympiad, the inhabitants of Car- 
dia, afraid of falling into the hands of the Athe- 
nians,f who claimed their city as having formerly be- 
longed to them, submitted themselves to Philip, who 
id not fail to take them under his protection. 
Diopithes, t the head of the colony which the 
Athenians had sent into Chersonesus, looking upon 
is step in Philip as an act of hostility against the 
mmonwealth, without waiting for an order, and 
sla persuaded - that it would not be disavowed, 
marches suddenly into the dominions of that prince 
in the maritime part of Thrace, whilst he was car- 
g on an important war in Upper Thrace; plun- 
rs them before he had time to return and make 
head against him, and carries off a rich booty, all 
_which he lodged safe in Chersonesus. 
- being able to revenge himself in the manner he could 
have wished, contented himself with making griey- 
ous complaints to the Athenians, by letters on that 
subject. Such as received pensions from him in 
thens, served him but too effectually. _ These venal 
retches loudly exclaimed against a conduct, which, 
_if not prudent, was at least excusable. They "declaim 
ainst Diopithes; impeach him of involving the 
state in war; accuse him of extortion and piracy ; in- 
pt Bor: his being recalled, and prosecute his con- 
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‘be too late for us to oppose him; and it is now that 


~have one on foot to defend and preserve them.” 


Tie Nohara a was, ss ineeparabty anes vith thats rol 
Diopithes, undertook his defence, which is the s be 
ject of his oration on the Chersonesus. This Diopi-— 
thes was father to Menander, the comic poet, AOR 
Terence has copied so faithfully. 
Diopithes was accused of oppressing. the allies by 
his unjust exactions. However, Demosthenes lays — 
the least stress on this, because it was personal « «she - 
nevertheless pleads his apology (transiently) trom the — 
example of all the generals, to whom the islands and | 
cities of Asia Minor paid certain voluntary contribu. — 
tions, by which they purchased security to their mer- 
chants, and procured convoys for them to guard them 
against the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a man 
may exercise oppressions, and ransom allies very un 
seasonably. But in this case, a bare decree, an ac-— 
cusation in due form,|| a galley appointed to bone 
home the recalled general; all this is sufficient to 
put a stop to abuses. But it is otherwise with re-_ 
gard to Philip’s enterprises. ‘These cannot be checked 
either by decrees or menaces ; and nothing will de 
this effectually, but raising troops, and fitting out 
galleys. = 
“Your orators,” says he, “ cry out eternally | to you, 
that we must make choice either of peace or war; but 
Philip does not leave this at our option, he who is 
daily meditating some new enterprise against us. — 
And can we doubt but it was he who broke the peace, — 
unless it is pretended that we have no reason to com- _ 
plain of him, as long as he shall forbear making any 
attempts on Attica and the Pirzeus? But it will then 



























































we must prepare strong barriers against his ambitious 
designs. You ought to lay it down as a certain 

maxim, O Athenians! that it is you he aims at; that 
he considers you as his most dangerous enemies ; that. 
your ruin alone can establish his tranquillity, and se- 
cure his conquests ; and that whatever he is now pro- 
jecting, is merely with the view of falling upon you, 
and of reducing Athens to a state of subjection. And, 

indeed, can any of you be so vastly simple, as to ima- = Sa 
gine that Philip is so greedy of a few paltry towns,§ 
(for what other name can we bestow on those which 

he now attacks?) as to submit to fatigues, the incle- 
mency of the seasons, and dangers, merely for the 
sake of gaining them; but that as for the harbours, 
the arsenals, the galleys, the silver mines, and the  —— 

immense revenues of the Athenians; that he consi- 
ders these with indifference, does not covet them in 
the least, but will suffer you to remain in quiet pos- a 
session of them? 

“ What conclusion are we to draw from all that has . 
been said? Why, that so far from cashiering the 
army we have in Thrace, it must be considerably re- 
inforced and strengthened by new levies, in order 
that, as Philip has always one in readiness to oppress 
and enslave the Greeks, we, on our side, may always 
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‘The same year that this oration’ was spoken, 
Arymbas, king of the Molossi, or Epirus, died. He 


_ was son of Alcetas, and had a brother called Neopto- 


lemus, whose daughter Olympias was married to 
Philip. This Neoptolemus, by the influence and 
authority of his son-in-law, was raised so high as to 
share the regal power with his elder brother, to 
whom only it Jawfully belonged. This’ first unjust 
action was followed by a greater. For, after the death 
of Arymbas,* Philip played his part so well, either by 
his intrigues or his menaces, that the Molossians 
expelled Alacidas, son and lawful successor to Arym- 
bas, and established Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, 
sole king of Epirus. 
brother-in-law, but son-in-law, to Philip, whose daugh- 
ter Cleopatra he had married, as will be observed in 
the sequel, carried his arms into Italy, and there died. 
After this, Avacidas re-ascended the throne of his 
ancestors, reigned alone in Epirus, and transmitted 
the crown to his son, the famous Pyrrhus, (so celebrated 
in the Roman history,) and second cousin to Alexan- 


_ der the Great, Alcetas being grandfather to both those 


monarchs. 

Philip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, 
turned his views towards Peloponnesus. ‘Terrible 
commotions prevailed at that time in this part of 
Greece. Lacedemonia assumed the sovereignty of it, 
with no other right than that of being the strongest. 


_ Argos and Messene, being oppressed, had recourse to 


Philip. He had just before concluded a peace with 


_ the Athenians, who on the faith of their orators, that 


had been bribed by this prince, imagined he was going 
to break with the Thebans. However, so far from 


that, after having subdued Phocis, he divided the 


conquest with them. The Thebans embraced with 
joy the favourable opportunity which presented itself, 
of opening him a gate through which he might pass 
into Peloponnesus, in which country the inveterate 


hatred they bore to Sparta made them foment divi- 


sions perpetually, and continue the war. They 
therefore solicited Philip to join with them, the Mes- 


_senians, and Argives, in order to humble in concert 


the power of Lacedemonia. 

This prince readily came ‘into an alliance which 
suited his views. He proposed to the Amphictyons, 
or rather dictated to them, the decree, which ordain- 
ed that Lacedemonia should permit Argos and Mes- 
sene to enjoy an entire independence, pursuant to 
the tenor of a treaty lately concluded; and, upon 
pretence of not exposing the authority of the states- 
general of Greece, he ordered, at the same time, a 
large body of troops to march that way. Lacedzmonia, 


justly alarmed, requested the Athenians to succour 


them; and by an embassy pressed earnestly for the 
concluding of such an alliance as their common safety 
might require. ‘The several powers, whose interest 
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it was to prevent this alliance from peing concludec Be 


used their utmost endeavours to gain their ends. 


Philip represented, by his ambassadors, to the Athe- 


nians, that it would be very wrong in them to declare 
war against him; that if he did not break with the 


Thebans, his not doing so was no infraction of the 


‘treaties ; that before he could have broken his word 


in this particular, he must first have given it; and 
that the treaties themselves proved manifestly that he 
had not made any promise to that purpose. Philip. 


indeed, said true, with regard to the written articles” 


and the public stipulations ; but Aischines had made 
this promise by word of mouth in his name. 


On the — 


other side the ambassadors of ‘Thebes, of Argos, and 


Messene, were also very urgent with the Athenians ; 
and reproached them with having already secretly 


| favoured the Lacedzemonians but too much, who were 


the professed enemies to the Thebans, and the tyrants 


of Peloponnesus. 
© But Demosthenes, insensible to all these solicita- 


tions, and mindful of nothing but the real interest of - 
his country, ascended the tribunal, in order to enforce 


the negociation of the Lacedeamonians. He reproach: 
ed the Athenians, according to his usual custom 
with supineness and indolence. He exposes the 
ambitious designs of Philip, which he still pursues 
and declares that they aim at no less than the con- 
quest of all Greece. ‘“ You excel,” says he to them 
“both you and he, in that particular which is the 


object of your application and your cares. ~ You’ 


speak better than he, and he acts better than you. 


The experience of the past ought at least to open 


your eyes, and make you more suspicious and circum- 
spect with regard to him: but this serves no other 
purpose than to lull you asleep. At this time his 


troops are marching towards Peloponnesus; he is_ 


sending money to it, and his arrival in person, at the 


head of a powerful army, is expected every moment. 


Do you think that you will be secure, after he shall 
have possessed himself of the territories round you? 
Art has invented for the security of cities various 
methods of defence, as ramparts, walls, ditches, and 


the like works; but nature surrounds the wise with 


a common bulwark, which covers them on all sides, 
and provides for the security of states. 
bulwark? Jt is distrust.” 
ing the Athenians to rouse from their lethargy ;. to 


What is this — 
He concludes with exhort- 


send immediate succour to the Lacedemonians; and, 


above all, to punish directly all such domestic trai- 
tors as have deceived the people, and brought their 
present calamities upon them, by spreading false 
reports, and-employing captious assurances. 5 
The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an 
open rupture; whence we may conjecture, that the 
latter delayed his invasion of Peloponnesus, in order 


that he might not have too many enemies upon ’his_ 


hands at the same time. However, he did not 


sit still, but turned his views another way. Philip 


* Justin, book viii. ch. 6. curtails the 
and confounds this succession. 


genealogy of ‘this prince, 








ituation, to Steuh the pect es weditated 
xreece ; and, in the very beginning of his 
S had attempted to possess himself of it. He in- 
ed set pee engine to work at that time, in order 


reece. But the Athenians, on the other side, were 
highly interested in not suffering it to fall into the 
nands of an enemy; especially as it might be joined 
to the continent of Attica by a bridge. However, 
according to their usual custom, they continued indo- 
lent whilst Philip pursued his conquests. The latter, 
who was continually attentive and vigilant over his 
own interests, endeavoured to carry on an intelligence 
n the island, and by dint of Pos bribed those who 
_ had the greatest authority in it. At the request of 
_ certain of the inhabitants, he sent some troops pri- 
_ vately thither; possessed ‘himself of several strong 
ae places; dismantled Porthmos, a very important for- 
tress in Eubcea, and established three tyrants or kings 
er the country. He also seized upon Oreum, one 
e strongest cities of Eubcea, of which it possessed 
the fourth part; and established five tyrants over 


ee Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria sent a deputation 
the Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver 
that island, every part of which was upon the point of 
: submitting entirely to the Macedonian. ‘The Athe- 
_nians upon this sent some troops under the command 
of Phocion. ® That general had already acquired 
great reputation, and will have, in the sequel, a 
-great share in the administration of affairs, both fo- 
reign and domestic. He had studied in the "Academy 
under Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and 
in that school had formed his morals and his life, 
upon the mode! of the most austere virtue. We are 
told that no Athenian ever saw him laugh, weep, or 
o to the public baths. Whenever he went into the 
country, or was in the army, he always walked bare- 
ot,* and without a cloak, unless the weather hap- 
ened to be insupportably cold; so that the soldiers 
used to say, laughing, “See! Phocion has got his 
sloak on; it is a sign of a hard winter.” 

_ He knew that eloquence is a necessary quality in 
a statesman, for enabling him to execute happily the 
great designs he may undertake during his adminis- 
tration. He therefore applied himself particularly 
to the attainment of it, and with great success. Per- 
uaded that it is with Walle as with coins, of which 
e most esteemed are those that with less weight 
ve most intrinsic value, Phocion had formed a 
ely, close, concise style, which expressed a great 
any ideas in few words. Appearing one day absent 
an assembly, where he was preparing to speak, he 


“whether it is not possible for me to retrench 
part of the discourse which J am to make.” He 
strong Penson; and by that means eee 
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s asked the reason of it: “I am considering,” says 


"over tet most atilene elogienea: aie ‘nade De- 


| Athenians. 
















































mosthenes, who had often experienced this, whenever 





he appeared to harangue the public, say, «There is = 
the axe which cuts away the whole effect of my 

words.” One would imagine that this kind of elo- — ee oe 
quence is absolutely contrary to the genius of the ~~~ 
vulgar, who require the same things to be often re- 
peated, and with greater extent, in order to their — 


being the more intelligible. But it was not so withthe — 
Lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hid- 
den sense, they valued themselves upon understanding 
an orator at half a word, and really understood him. 
Phocion adapted himself to their taste, and in this ee 
point surpassed even Demosthenes, which is saying a _ = 
great deal. Eras 
Phocion observing, that those persons who at this — Bee 
time were concerned in the administration had di- _ 
vided it into military and civil; that one part, as Bis 
Eubulus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, and ~~ 
Hyperides, confined themselves merely to haranguing 
the people and proposing decrees; that the other _ 
part, as Diopithes, Leosthenes, and Chares, advanced Bes 
themselves by military employments, he chose rather - 
to imitate the conduct of Solon, Aristides, and Peri- _ 
cles, who had known how to unite both talents, poli- — 
tical science with military valour. Whilst he was in — Pe 
employment, peace and tranquillity were always his 
object, as being the end of every wise government; 
and yet he commanded in more expeditions, not only 


















| than all the generals of his time, but even than all ae 


his predecessors. He was honoured with the supreme — 
command five and forty times, without having once 
asked or made interest for it; and it was always in i 
his absence that he was appointed to command the — ee 
armies. The world was astonished, that, being of 
so severe a turn of mind, and so great an enemy to — 
flattery of every kind, he should know how, in a man-_ e 
ner, to fix in his own favour the natural levity and 
inconstancy of the Athenians, though he frequently 
used to oppose very strenuously their “will and caprice, | 2 
without regard to their captiousness and delicacy. — 
The idea they had formed to themselves of his probity — 
and zeal for the public good, extinguished every other — 23 
sentiment; and that, according to Plutarch, was what 
generally made his eloquence so efficacious and trizm- = Ke 
phant. es 
I thought it necessary to give the reader this slight _ 
idea of Phocion’s character, t because frequent men- 
tion will be made of him in the sequel. It was to him — 
the Athenians gave the command of the forces they 
sent to the aid of Plutarch of Eretria. But this trai- 
tor repaid his benefactors with ingratitude, set up the 
standard against them, and endeavoured openly to 
repulse the very army he had requested. However, 















rae 


Phocion was not at a loss how to act upon this unfore- 
seen perfidy; for he pursued his enterprise, won a 
battle, and drove Plutarch from Eretria. es 
After this great success, Phocion returned to 
Athens; but he was no sooner gane,, shar all the 
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rare talent of making them love him sill more. 


a _ though he was but. fifteen years old. 











allies regretted the absence of his goodness a jus- 
tice. ‘Though the professed enemy of every kind of 
oppression and extortion, he knew how to insinuate 
bimself into the minds of men with art; and at the 
same time that he made others fear hing he had the 
He 
one day made Chabrias a fine answer, who appointed 
him to go with ten light vessels to levy the tribute 
which certain cities, in alliance with Athens, paid 
every year. “'l'o what purpose,” says he, “is sucha 


. squadron ? too strong, if | am only to visit allies; but 


too weak, if | am to fight enemies.” The Athenians 
_ knew very well, by the consequences, the signal] ser- 
vices which Phocion’ s great capacity, valour, and ex- 
perience, had done them in the expedition of Eubeea ; 
for Molussus, who succeeded him, and who took upon 
_ himself the command of the troops after that general, 
was so unsuccessful, that he fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 
_ * Philip,* who did not lay aside the design he had 
formed of conquering all Greece, changed his plan of 
attack, and sought for an opportunity of distressing 
‘Athens nbhee. way. He knew that this city, from 
the barrenness of Attica, stood in greater want than 
any other of foreign corn. To dispose at his discretion 
of their supplies, and by that means starve Athens, 
he marches towards Thrace, from whence that city 
imported the greatest part of its provisions, with an 


- intention to besiege Perinthus and Byzantium. To 


keep his kingdom in obedience during his absence, he 
_Jeft his son Alexander in it, with sovereign authority, 
This young 
prince gave, even at that time, proofs of his courage ; 
having defeated certain neighbouring states, subject 
- to Macedonia, who had considered the king’s absence 
as a very proper time for executing the design they 
had formed of revolting. This happy success of Alex- 
ander’s first expeditions was highly agreeable to his 
father, and at the same time an earnest of what might 
be expected from him. But fearing lest, allured by 
this dangerous bait, he should abandon himself i incon- 
siderately to his vivacity and fire, he sent for him in 
order to become his master, and train him under his 
own eye in the art of war. 

Demosthenes still continued to exclaim against the 
indolence of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouse 
froin their lethargy; and also against the avarice of 
the orators, who, bribed by Philip, amused the people 
under the specious pretence of a peace, which he 
had sworn to, yet violated openly every day by the 
enterprises he formed against the commonwealth. 
This is the subject of his orations, called the Philip- 

ics. 

k «¢ Whence comes it,” says he, “ that all the Greeks 
_ formerly panted so strongly after liberty, and now run 
so eagerly into servitude? The reason is, because 
there prevailed at that time among the people, what 
prevails no longer among us; that which triumphed 
over the riches of the Persians’ which maintained 
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eee feedowe of Gravee? which never acted” icone 


sistently on any occasion either. by sea or land; but: 


which being now extinguished in every heart, has’ 
entirely ruined our affairs, and utterly subverted the 
constitution of Greece. It is that common hatred, 
that general detestation, in which they held every 
person, who had a soul abject enough to sell himself 
to any man, that desired either to enslave or even — 
corrupt Greece. In those times, to accept of a pre-- 
sent was a capital crime, which never failed of being 

punished with death. Neither their orators nor their 

generals exercised the scandalous traffic now become 

so common in Athens, where a price is set upon every 

thing, and where ali things are sold to the highest. 

bidder. 

'“ In those happy times, the Greeks lived in a per- — 
fect union, founded on the love of the public good, 
and the desire of preserving and defending the com- - 
mon liberty. But in this age, the states abandon one 
another, and give themselves up to reciprocal distrusts 
and jealousies. All of them, without exception, Ar- 
gives, Thebans, Corinthians, Lacedamonians, Arca 
dians, and ourselves no less than others; all,-all, I 
say, form a separate interest; and this it is that ren- 
ders the common enemy so powerful. ; 

m«“ The safety of Greece consists, therefore, in our — 
uniting together against this common enemy, if that ~ 
be possible. But at least, as to what concerns each_ 
of us in particular, this incontestable maxim should 
be deeply engraven on your minds, that Philip is 
actually attacking you at this time; that he has in- 
fringed the peace; that, by scizing upon all the for- 
tresses around you, he opens and prepares the way — 
for attacking yourselves; and that he considers us as: 
his mortal enemies, because he knows that we are the 
only persons capable of. opposing the ambitious de-— 
signs he entertains of grasping universal power. 

"“ "These consequently we must oppose with all 
imaginable vigour; and for that purpose must ship off, — 
without loss of time, the necessary aids for the Cher- 
sonesus and Byzantium: you must provide instantly | 
whatever necessaries your generals may require: in 
fine, you must concert together such means as are — 
most proper to save eh which is now threatened 
with the utmost danger. ° Though all the rest of the © 
Greeks should bow their necks to the yoke, yet you, 
O Athenians! ought to persist in fighting always for — 
the cause of liberty. After such preparations made 
in presence of all Greece, let us excite all other states 
to second us; Jet us acquaint every people with our — 
resolutions, and send ambassadors to Pcloponnesus, 
Rhodes, Chios, and especially to the king of Persia- — 
for it is his interest, as well as ours, to check the 
career of that man.” 

The sequel wil] show, that Demosthenes’s advice 
was followed almost exactly. At the time he was | 
declaiming in this manner, Philip was marching to- — 
wards the Chersonesus. He opened the campa.gn — 
with the siege of Perinthus, a considerable city ot — 
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a The Athenians aes. oie a ay | 
9s to succour that place, the orators prevailed 
r by their speeches, that Chares was appointed 
commander of the fleet. 
ally despised, for his manners, rapine, and mean ca- 
pacity ; but intrigues and influence supplied the place 
_of merit on this occasion, and faction prevailed over 
the counsels of the most prudent and virtuous men, 
: as happens but too often. The success answered 
the rashness of the choice which had been made: 
-- @but what could be expected from a general whose 
_ abilities were as small as his voluptuousness was 
— great; who took along with him, in his military ex- 
peditions, a band of musicians, both vocal and instru- 
mental, who were in his pay, and whose salary was 
. defrayed out of the money appointed for the service 
of the ficet! In short, the cities themselves, to whose 
-_ succour he was sent, soreebih not suffer him to come 
; Aiuto their harbours; so that his fidelity being uni- 
___yersally suspected, he was obliged to sail from coast 
to coast, ransoming the allies, and contemned by the 
enemy. 
ae *Jn the mean time, Philip was carrying on the 
‘siege of Perinthus with great vigour. He had thirty 
_ thousand chosen troops, and military engines of all 
3 Bids without number. He had raised towers eighty 
cubits high, which far out-topped those of the Perin- 
_ thians.. He therefore had a great advantage in bat- 
. tering their walls. On one side he shook fe founda- 
- ~ tions “of. them by subterraneous mines; and on the 
other he beat down whole masses with his battering- 
yams: nor did the besieged make a less vigorous re- 
2 ‘sistance ; for as soon as one breach was made, Philip 
fey was surprised to see another wall behind it, just 
a _ raised. The inhabitants of Byzantium sent es all 
the succours necessary. The Asiatic satrap, or go- 
_ vernor, by the king of Persia’s order, to whom we 
_ have seen the Athenians bad applied for assistance, 
likewise threw forces into. the place. Philip, in or- 
a _- der to deprive the besieged of the succours the By- 
: -zantines gave them, ment in person to form the siege 
of that important city, leaving half his army to carry 
on that of Perinthus. 
____ He was desirous to appear (in outward show) very 
tender of giving umbrage to the Athenians, whose 
power he dreaded, and whom he endeavoured to 
amuse with fine words. At the time we now speak 
of, Philip, by way of precaution against their disgust 
of his measures, wrote a letter to them, in which he 
endeavours to take off the edge of their resentments, 
by reproaching them in the strongest terms for their 
infraction of the several treaties, which he boasts he 
had observed very religiously: in this piece he in- 
terspersed very artfully (for he was a great master of 
eloquence) such complaints and menaces as are best 
alculated to restrain mankind, either from a princi- 
ple of fear or shame. ‘This letter is a masterpiece in 
hic original. A majestic and persuasive vivacity 
in every part of it; a strength and justness of 
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This general was univer- 
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‘merchants that came to trade i in my dominicns; to. 


reasoning’ eee throughout , a. eee nd, unaf- | 
fected declaration of. facts, each of which is followed — 
by its natural consequence ; a delicate irony; in ee . 


| that ‘noble and concise style which is so well suited 


to crowned heads. We might here very justly apply 
to Philip, what was said of Cesar, * “ That he han- ae " 
dled the pen as ably as he did the sword.” “aay 

This letter is so long, and, besides, is filled with so ae 
great a number of particular facts (though each ‘Ol toe 
these are important) that it will not admit of being 
reduced to extracts, or to have a connected abridg- 
ment made of it. I shall therefore cite but one pas- _ 
sage, by which the reader may form a judemenid ae 
the rest. 

“ At the time of our most open ruptures,” says” 
Philip to the Athenians, “you went no farther than 
to fit out privateers against me; to seize and sell the | 








favour any party that opposed my measures; and to 
infest the places subject to me by your hostilities : 
but now you carry hatred and injustice to such pro-— 
digious lengths, as even to send ambassadors to the 
Persian, in order to excite him to declare war against | 
me. This must appear a most astonishing circum- — 
stance; for before he had made himself master ats 
Egypt ‘and Phoenicia, you had.resolved, in the most — 
solemn manner, that in case he should attempt aby 
new enterprise, you then would invite me, in common ms 
with the rest of the Greeks, to unite our forces against _ 
him; and, nevertheless, at this time you-carry your 
hatred to such a height as to negociate an alliance 
with him against me. [| have edn: told, that formerly _ Bae 
your fathers imputed to the son of Pisistratus, g8 ak oy 
unpardonable crime, his having requested the succour 
of the Persians against the Greeks; and yet youdo 
not blush to commit yourselves what you were ase —- 
petually condemning in the person of your tyrants.” 
Philip’s letter did him as much service asa good 
manifesto, and gave his pensioners in Athens a fine 
opportunity of justifying him to the people who were 
very desirous of easing themselves of political inquie- __ 
tudes, and greater enemies to expense and labour 
than to usurpation and tyranny. ‘The boundless am- 
bition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal of Demosthe- __ 
nes, were perpetually clashing. ‘There was neither 
a peace nor a truce between them. ‘The one covered — 
very industriously, with a specious pretence, his en-_ 
terprises and infractions of the treaty; and the other 
endeavoured as strongly to reveal the true motives 
of them to a people whose resolutions had a great in- 
fluence with respect to the fate of Greece. On this 
occasion, Demosthenes was sensible how highly ne- 
cessary it was to erase, as soon as possible, the first 
impressions which the perusal of this letter might — 
make on the minds of the Athenians. Accordingly, — 
that zealous patriot immediately ascends the tribu- — 
nal. Heat first speaks in an affirmative tone of voice, — 
which is often more than half, and sometimes the — 
whole proof in the eyes of the multitude. He affixes _ 
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_* Eodem animo dixit, quo bellavit. 





to the heavy complaints of Philip the idea of an ex- 


_ fellow-citizens, to fill them with confidence in the 
resolution with which he inspires them, he assures 
them that all things portend the impending ruin of 
_ Philip; the gods, Checks: Persians, Macedonians, and 
even Philip himself. Demosthenes does not observe, 
in this harangue, the exact rules of refutation; he 
avoids contesting facts which might have been disad- 
vantageous, so happily had Philip disposed them, and 
_ so well had he supported them by proofs that seemed 
unanswerable. _ 
__ * The conclusion which this orator draws from all 
his arguments is this: “Convinced of these truths, 
O Athenians! and strongly persuaded that we can no 
 Jonger be allowed to affirm that we enjoy peace, (for 
Philip has now declared war against us by his letter, 
-and has long done the same by his conduct,) you 
as ought not to spare either the public treasure or the 
possessions of private persons; but’ when occasion 
shall require, haste to your respective standards, and 
set abler generals at your head than those you have 
hitherto employed. For no one among you ought to 
~imagine, that the same men who have ruined your 
affairs will be able to restore them to their former 
happy situation. Think how infamous it is, that a 
- man from Macedon should contemn dangers to such 
a degree, that, merely to aggrandize his empire, he 
_ should’rush into the midst of combats, and return 
_ from battle covered with wounds; and that Atheni- 
_ans, whose hereditary right it is to obey no man, but to 
impose law on others sword in hand; that Atheni- 
ans, | say, merely through dejection of spirit and in- 
dolence, should degenerate from the glory of their 
ancestors, and abandon the interest of their country.” 
~ At the very time they were examining this affair, 
news was brought of the shameful reception Chares 
had met with from the allies, which raised a general 
2 murmur among the people; who now, fired with in- 
_dignation, greatly repented having sent aid to the 
Byzantines. Phocion then rose up, and told the 
people, “ That they ought not to be exasperated at 
the distrust of the allies, but at the conduct of the 
_ generals who had occasioned it. For it is these,” 
continued he, “ who render you odious and formida- 
ble even to those who cannot save themselves from 
destruction without your assistance.” And indeed 
= Chares, as we have already observed, was a general 
_ _ without valour or military knowledge. His whole 
merit consisted in having gained a great ascendant 
over the people by the haughty and bold air which 
he assumed. His presumption concealed his incapa- 
city from himself, and a sordid principle of avarice 
made him commit as many blunders as enterprises. 
The people, * struck with this discourse, immedi- 
ately changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion 
_ himself to command a body of fresh troops, in order 
to succour the allies upon the Hellespont. This 
choice contributed more than any thing to the pre- 


~ Put, in Phoe. p. 748. tDiod. 1. xvi. p. 468. 
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_press declaration of war, and then, to animate his ! 
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servation of Byzantium. Pheelon had already ae 
quired great reputation, not only for his valour ans _ 
ability in the art of war, but still more for his probicy 
and disinterestedness. ‘The Byzantines, on his arsi- 
val, opened their gates to him with joy, and lodged - 
his soldiers in their houses, as if they had been their 
own brothers and children. ‘The Athenian officers 
and soldiers, struck with the confidence reposed in 
them, behaved with the utmost prudence and t:o0- 
desty, and were entirely irreproachable in their cun- 
duct. Nor were they less admired for their couraye ;_ 
and in all the attacks they sustained, discovered che 
utmost intrepidity, which seemed to be animateu by 
the sight of danger. ' Phocion’s prudence, seconded 
by the bravery of his troops, soon forced Philsp to 
abandon his design upon Byzantium and Periscbhus. — 
This very much diminished his fame and glory ; for 
he hitherto had been thought invincible, and nuthing 
had been able to oppose him. Phocion took sume of 
his ships, recovered many fortresses which ise had 
garrisoned, and making several descents upon diffe- 
rent parts of his territories, plundered all the open 
country; till a body of forces having assemoled to 
check his progress, he was obliged to retire, after be- 
ing wounded. : 
"The Byzantines and Perinthians testifed their % 
gratitude to the people of Athens by a very honour- — 
able decree, preserved by Demosthenes in one of his 
orations, the substance of which I shall repeat here. 
“Under Bosphoricus the pontiff, t Damagetus, after — 
having desired leave of the senate to speak, said, in — 
a full assembly: Inasmuch as in times past the con- — 
stant good will of the people of Athens tuwards the 
By eantines and Perinthians, united by alliance and a. 
common origin, has never failed upon any occasion , 
as this good will, so often signalized, has lately dis- 
played itself, wher Philip of Macedor, (who had taken = 
up arms to destroy Byzantium and Perinthus) bat- — 
tered our walls, burnt our country, cut down our 
forests; as in a season of so great calamity this benefi- 
cent people has succoured us with a fleet of a hundred 
and twenty sail, furnished with provisions, arms, and 
forces 3 as they have saved us from the greatest dan- 
ger; in fine, as they have restored us to the quiet - 
possession of our government, our laws, and our 
tombs ; the Byzantines and Perinthians, by a decree, 
grant to the Athenians liberty to settle in the coun- — 
tries belonging to Perinthus and Byzantium; to 
marry in them, to purchase lands, and to enjoy all 
the prerogatives of citizens: they also grant them 
a distinguished place at public shows, and the right 
of sitting both in the senate and the assembly of 
the people, next to the porfiffs: and, further, that 
every Athenian, who shall think proper o settle in — 
either of the two cities above mentioned, shall be ex- — | 
empted from taxes of any kind; that, in the har- | 
bour, three statues of sixteen cubits each shall be set 
up, which statues shall represent the people of © 
Athens crowned by those of Byzantium and Perinthus 
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creed to the yee shall there be pro- 
ed; so that the same ceremony may acquaint 
the Greeks, both with the magnanimity of the 
thenians, and the gratitude of the Perinthians and 
Byzantines.” 
_ The inhabitants of the Chuconeics made a like 
decree, the tenor of which is as follows: “ Among 
the nations inhabiting the Chersonesus, the people of 
_ Sestos, of Eleontum, “of Madytis, and of Alopeconne- 
sus, decree to the people and senate of Athens a 
crown of gold of sixty talents; * and erect two altars, 
the one to the goddess of gratitude, and the other to 
the Athenians; for having, by the most glorious of 
all benefactions, freed from the yoke of Philip the 
people of the Chersonesus, and restored them to the 
__ possession of their country, their laws, their liberty, 
_ and their temples: an act of beneficence which they 
will fix eternally in their memories, and never cease 
pe? acknowledge to the utmost of their power. All 
ae they have resolved in full senate.” 
___-* Philip, after having been forced to raise the siege 
of Byzantium, marched against Atheas, king of 
Scythia, from whom he had received some personal 
cause of discontent, and took his son with him in 
this expedition. Though the Scythians had a very 
-- numerous army, he defeated them without any diffi- 
e culty. He got a very great booty, which consisted 
not in gold Craives. the use and value of which the 
___Scythians were not as yet so unhappy as to know; but 
___in cattle, in horses, and a great number of women and 
children. 

At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people 
a Mavsia, disputed his passage, laying claim to part 
3 : of the plunder he was carrying off. Philip was forced 

to come to a battle; and a very bloody one was 
— fought, in which great numbers on each side were 
killed on the spot. The king himself was wounded 
in the thigh, and with the same thrust had his horse 
Bay under him. Alexander flew to his father’s 
aid; and, covering him with his shield, killed or put 
a flight all who attacked him. 
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i SECT. VI. Philip, by his entrigues, succeeds in getting 
himself appointed generalissimo of the Greeks, in the 
—__ counerl of the Amphictyons. He possesses himself of 
 Elatea. The Athenians and Thebans, alarmed by 
the conquest of this city, unite against Philip. He 
makes overtures. of peace, which, upon the remonstran- 
ces of Demosthenes, are rejected. A batile is fought 
at Cheronea, where Philip gains a signal victory. 
Demosthenes is accused and brought to a trial by 
| HEschines. The latter is banished, and goes to Rhodes. 













Tue Athenians had considered the siege of Byzan- 
m as an absolute rupture, and an open declaration 
1 ” The king of Macedon,t who was apprehen- 
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|| sive of the consequences « of it, oa atealed very cue 





‘his desires, either by persuasion or deceit. 






the power of the Athenians, whose hatred he had 
drawn upon himself, made overtures of peace, in order 
to soften their resentments. Phocion, little suspicious, | ee: 
and apprehensive of the uncertainty of the events of 
war, was of opinion that the Athenians should accept 
his offers. But Demosthenes, who had studied the 
genius and character of Philip more than Phocion, . 
and was persuaded that,- according to his usual cus- 4 
tom, his only view was to amuse and impose upo! 
the Athenians, prevented their Astening to his pack 
proposals. 
“It was very much the interest of this prince to 
terminate immediately a war, which gave him great — 
cause of disquiet, and particularly distressed him by | 
the frequent depredations of the Athenian privateers, _ 
who infested the sea bordering upon his dominions. 
They entirely intercepted all commerce, and 




























vented his subjects from exporting any of the odes < 
of Macedonia into other countries, or foreigners from 
importing into his kingdom the merchandise it wanted. = 

















Philip was sensible that it would be impossible fo 
him to put an end to this war, and free himself from 
the inconveniences attending it, otherwise than by : 
exciting the Thessalians and Thebans against Athens. 
He could not yet attack that city with any advantage, — 
either by sea or land. His naval forces were at this 
time inferior to those of that republic; and the pas 
sage by land to Attica would be shut against him, a: 
long.as the Thessalians should refuse to join him, 
and the Thebans should oppose his passage. If, wit 
the view of prompting them to declare war agains 
Athens, he were to ascribe no other motive for it 
than his private enmity, he was very sensible that it 
would have no effect with either of the states: but 
that in case he could once prevail with them* to ap 
point.him their chief, (upon the specious pretence of 
espousing their common. cause,) he then hoped — ite: 
would be easier for him to make them acquiesce in 
This was his aim; the smallest traces of which — it 
highly concerned him to conceal, in order not to give 
the least opportunity for any one ‘to suspect the design 
he meditated. In every city he retained pensioners, 
who sent him notice of whatever passed, and by that 
means were of great use to him, and were accordingly _ 
well paid. By their machinations he raised divisions : 
among the Locri Ozolex, otherwise called the Locrians — 
of Amphissa; from the name of their capital city: their 
country was situated between A‘tolia and Phos 
and they were accused of having profaned a spot Boe ie 
sacred ground, by ploughing up the Cyrrhean field, 
which lay very near the temple of Delphi. The 
reader has seen that a similar cause of complaint — 
occasioned the first sacred war. The affair was to 
be heard before the Amphictyons. Had Philip em- 
ployed in his own favour any known or suspicious 


_ agent, he plainly saw that the Thebans and the Thes- — 


salians would infallibly suspect his design; in which 
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____ the rebels, or else elect Philip their general. 
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~ ease, ail parties would not fail to stand upon their 


guard. 
But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his 

designs by persons: in the dark, which entirely pre- 

vented their being discovered. By the assiduity of 


_ his pensioners in Athens, he had caused A’schines, 


who was entirely devoted to him, to be appointed one 


_of the Pylagori, by which name those were called who 
_ were sent by the several Greek cities to the assembly 


of the Amphictyons. The instant he came into it, 
he acted the more effectually in favour of Philip, as, 


_ from being a citizen of Athens, which had declared 
openly against this prince, he was less suspected. 


Upon his remonstrances, a visit to the place was 
appointed, in order to inspect the spot of ground, of 


which the Amphissians had hitherto been considered 


‘the lawful possessors, but which they now were ac- 
cused of usurping by a most sacrilegious act. 
Whilst the Amphictyons were visiting the spot of 


_ ground in question, the Locrians fell upon them un- 
_ awares, poured in a shower of darts, and obliged 
them to fly. 

_ of resentment and war against the Locrians. 


So open an outrage kindled the flames 
Cotty- 
phus, one of the Amphictyons, took the ficld with the 


army intended to punish thé rebels; but many not 


coming to the rendezvous, the army retired without 


- arting. In the following assembly of the Amphic- 
_ trons, the affair was debated very seriously. 
there that the orators, previously bribed by Philip, 

- exerted all their eloquence, and, by a studied oration, 


It was 


proved to the deputies, that they must either assess 
themselves to support foreign soldiers and punish 
The 
deputies, to save their respective states the expense, 
and secure them. from the dangers and fatigues of a 
war, resolved upon the latter. Upon which, by a 
public decree, “ambassadors were sent to Phflip of 
Macedon, who, in the name of Apollo and the Am- 


phictyons, implore his assistance, beseech him not to 
' neglect the cause of that god which the impious Am- 
_~ phissians make their sport; and notify him, that for 


this purpose all the Greeks, associated in the council 
of the Amphictyons, elect him for their general, with 
full power to act as he shali think proper.” 

_ This was the honour to which Philip had long 
aspired,—the aim of all his views, and end of all 
the engines he had set at work till that time. He 


therefore did not lose a moment, but immediately 


assembles his forces; and feigning to direct his march 


towards the Cyrrhean field, forgetting now both the 
_ Cyrrheans and Locrians, who had only served as a 


specious pretext for his journey, and for whom he 


_ had not the least regard, he possessed himself of 
 Elatea, the greatest city in Phocis, standing on the 


river Cephissus, and the most happily situated for 
the design he meditated, of awing the Thebans, who 
now began to open their eyes, and to perceive the 


~ danger they were in. 


2Demosth. pro Ctes. p. 501—504. Diod. lib. xvi. p. 477. 
~ © He had called Athens a flourishmg and renowned city, the 
nulwark of Greece, Alwapat kat dojlipet, "EANadog elecopa, KAet- 
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This news being brought to Athens inthe even 


ing, spread terror through every part of the city. The 





next morning an assembly was summoned, when the — 


herald, as was the usual custom, cries with a loud | 


voice, “ Who among you will ascend the tribunal 7” 
However, no person appears for that purpose: upon 


which he repeated the invitation several times; but — 


still no one rose up, though all the generals and ora- 


tors were present, and though the common voice of 


the country, with repeated cries, conjured somebody 
to propose some salutary counsel: For, says Demos- 
thenes, (from whom these particulars are taken,) 
whenever the voice of the herald speaks in the name 
of the laws, it ought to be considered as the voice of 
the country. During this general silence, occasioned 
by the universal alarm with which the minds of the 
Athenians were seized, Demosthenes, animated at the 
sight of the great danger his fellow-citizens were in, — 
ascends the tribunal, and endeavours to revive the 
spirits of the drooping Athenians, and inspire them 
with sentiments suitable to the present conjuncture 
and the necessities of the state. Excelling equally 
in politics and eloquence, by the extent of his supe- 
rior genius, he immediately suggests a plan, which 
includes all that was necessary for the Athenians to 


perform, both at home and abroad, by land as well as _— 


by sea. : 


The people of Athens were under a double error 


with regard to the Thebans, and he, therefore en- 
deavours to undeceive them. ‘They imagined that 
people were inviolably attached, both from interest 
and inclination, to Philip; but he proves to them, 
that the majority of the Thebans waited only for an 
opportunity to declare against that monarch, and that 
the conquest of Elateea has apprized them of what 
they are to expect from him. On the other side, 
they looked upon the Thebans as their most ancient 
and most dangerous enemies, and therefore could not 
prevail with themselves to afford them the least aid 
in the extreme danger with which they were threat- 
ened. It must be confessed, that there had always 
been a declared enmity between the Thebans and 


| Athenians, which rose so high, that Pindar was sen- 


tenced by the Thebans to pay a considerable fine, for 
having applauded the city of Athens in one of his 
poems.* Demosthenes, notwithstanding that preju- 
dice had taken such deep root in the minds of the 
people, yet declares in their favour ; and proves to the 
Athenians that their own interest lies at stake; and 
that they could not please Philip more, than in leaving 
Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which would open 
him a free passage to Athens. & 
Demosthenes afterwards unfolds to them the views 
of Philip in taking that city. “ What, then, is his 
design, and wherefore did he possess himself of Ela- 
twa? He is desirous, on one side, to encourage those 
of his faction in Thebes, and to inspire them with 
greater boldness, by appearing at the head of his 








vat AOHvet. But the Athenians not only indemnified the poet, and - 
sent him money to pay his fine, but even erected a statue im 2 .nou. _ 


of him 











< eA Seanuine his” power “end forces: need 
- On the other side, he wishes to strike un- 


such a manner as may enable him to get the better of 
either by terror or force. Philip, (says he) pre- 
scribes the manner in which you ought to act, by the 
example he himself sets you. Assemble, at Eleusis, a 
body of Athenians, of an age fit for service, and sup- 
port these by your cavalry. By this step you will 
show all Greece that you are ready armed to defend 
_-yourselves.; ; and inspire your partisans in Thebes 
with such resolution, as may enable them, both to 
support their reasons, and to make head against the 
_ Opposite party, when they shall perceive, that as 
3 those who sell their country to Philip have forces in 
_ Elatea ready to assist them upon occasion, in like man- 
ner, those who ere willing to fight for the preservation 
of their own liberties, have you at their gates ready 
to support them in case of an invasion.” Demosthenes 
added, that it would be proper for them to send am- 
" bassadorsimmediately to the different states of Greece, 
and to the Thebans in particular, to engage them in 
a common league against Philip. 

This prudent and salutary advice was followed in 
every particular: and in consequence a decree was 
formed, in which, after enumerating the several 
_ enterprises by which Philip had infringed the peace, 
 itcontinues thus: “For this reason, the senate and 
people of Athens, calling to mind the magnanimity of 
_ their ancestors, who preferred the Jiberty of Greece 
to the safety of their own country, have resolved, that, 
after offering up prayers and sacrifices to call down 
the assistance of the tutelar gods and demi-gods of 
~ Athens and Attica, two hundred sail of ships shall be 
put to sea. That the admiral of their fleet shall go, 
as soon as possible, and cruize on the other side of 
the pass of Thermopyle; while at the same time the 
generals by land, at the head of a considerable body 
of horse and foot, shall march and encamp in the 
eighbourhood of Eleusis. That ambassadors shall 
likewise be sent to the other Greeks; but first to the 
‘Thebans, as these are most threatened by Philip. 
et them be exhorted not to have any dread of 
Philip, but to maintain courageously their individual 
_ independence, and the common liberty of all Greece. 
_ And let it be declared to them, that though formerly 
some subjects of discontent may have “cooled the 
- reciprocal friendship between them and_ us, the 
_ Athenians, however, obliterating the remembrance of 
_ past transactions, will now assist them with men, 
money, darts, and all kinds of military weapons; 
persuaded that such as are natives of Greece may, 
very honourably, dispute with one another for pre- 
eminence; but they can never, without sullying the 
glory of the Greeks, and derogating from the virtue 
of their ancestors, suffer a foreigner to despoil them of 
ae pre-eminence, nor consent to so ignominious a 
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¢ Demosthenes, he was nat he head of this saitien Ban 
sy, immediately set out for Thebes: and indeed he 
had no time to lose, since Philip might reach Attica 
in two days. This prince also sent ambassadors to. 
Thebes. Among these Python was the chief,* who, — 
distinguished himself greatly by his lively and persua- — 
sive eloquence, which it was scarce possible to with- 
stand; so that the rest of the deputies were mere ae 
babblers in comparison fo him: however, he here 
met with a superior. ‘4 And, indeed, Demostgcaees eS 
in an oration where he relates the services he had ~ 
done the commonwealth, expatiates very largelyon 
this, and places the happy success of so impor- — 
tant a negociation at the head of his political ex- 
ploits. 
° If, was of the utmost importance for the Athenians 
to draw the Thebans into the alliance, as they were 
neighbours to Attica, and covered it; had troops — 
excellently well disciplined, and had been considered, 
ever since the famous victories of Leuctra and Man- 
tinea, as holding the first rank among the several 
states of Greece for valour and military skill. To 
effect this was no easy matter; not only because of = 
the great service Philip had lately done them du- — 
ring the war of Phocis, but likewise because of the 
ancient inveterate antipathy between Thebes and 
Athens. 

Philip’s deputies spoke first. They displayed, in ing 
the strongest light, the kindness with which Philip 





1 


had Joaded the a peters and the innumerable evils 
which the Athenians had made them suffer. They 
represented, in the most forcible manner, the great 


benefit they might reap from laying Attica waste, the = 
flocks, goods, and power of which would be carried 
into their city; whereas, by joining in a league with 
the Athenians, Beeotia would thereby become the) 
seat of war, and would alone suffer the losses, depre- - 
dations, burnings, and all the other calamities which 
are the inevitable consequences of it. They con- — 
cluded with requesting, either that the Thebans would 
join their forces with those of Philip against the 
Athenians, or at least permit him to pass through 
their territories to enter Attica. 
The love of his country, and a just indignation at — 
the breach of faith and usurpations of Philip, had 
already sufficiently animated Demosthenes: but the 
sight of an orator, who seemed to contest with him ; 
the superiority of eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and 
inspired him with new vigour. To the captious 
arguments of Python he opposed the actions them- 
selves of Philip, and particularly the late taking of 
Elatea, which evidently discovered his designs. He 
represented him as a restless, enterprising, ambitious, 
crafty, perfidious prince, who had formed the design 
of enslaving all Greece; but who, to succeed the 
better in his schemes, had the caution to attack the 
different states of it singly: 4 prince whose pretended 
beneficence was only a snare for the credulity ot 


presented him with the freedom of their city, after which he went ia 
over to Philip. Demosth. p. 193, 745. 


in harmony with him. 
_. justly alarmed and exasperated to listen to any ac- 
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whose who did not know him, in order to ag 


those whose zeal for the public liberty might be an | 


"obstacle to his enterprises. He proved to them, that | 


the conquest of Attica, so far from satiating the in- | 
_ ordinate avidity of this usurper, would only give him | 


an opportunity of subjecting Thebes and the rest of | 
the cities of Greece. That therefore the interests of 


the two commonwealths being henceforward insepa- | 


rable, they ought to erase entirely the remembrance 


of their former divisions, and unite their forces to | 


repel the common enemy. 
__ ! The Thebans were not long in forming their re- 
solution. The nervous eloquence of Demosthenes, 


_ says an historian, rushing into their souls like an im- 


petuous wind, rekindled there so ardent a zeal for 
their country, and so mighty a passion for liberty, 
that, banishing from their minds every idea of fear, 
of prudence, or of gratitude, his discourse transported 


and ravished them like a fit of enthusiasm, and _ in- 


flamed them solely with the love of true glory. Here 
we have a proof of the power which eloquence has 
over the minds of men, especially when it is height- 
_ ened by a love and zeal for the public good. One 
single man swayed all things at his will in the as- 


 semblies of Athens and Thebes, in both which cities 








he was loved, respected, and feared. 
: Philip, quite disconcerted by the union of these 


_ two nations, sent ambassadors to the Athenians, to 


request them not to levy an armed force, but to live 
However, they were too 


-commodation, and would no longer depend on the 
word of a prince whose sole aim was to deceive. 
In consequence, preparations for war were made 
with the utmost diligence, and the soldiery disco- 
vered incredible ardour. Many evil-disposed persons 
endeavoured to extinguish or damp it, by relating fa- 
tal omens and terrible predictions which the priestess 
of Delphi was said to have uttered: but Demosthe- 
nes, confiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and en- 





couraged wonderfully by the number and bravery of 
the troops, who desired only to march against the 
enemy, would not suffer them to be amused with 
these oracles and frivolous predictions. It was on 
this occasion, he said, that the priestess Philippized ; 
implying, by this expression, that it was Philip’s mo- 
ney that inspired the priestess, opened her mouth, 
and made the god speak whatever she thought pro- 
per. He bade the Thebans remember their Epami- 


- pondas, and the Athenians their Pericles, who con- 


‘sidered these oracles and predictions as idle scare- 
crows, and consulted reason alone. The Athenian 
army set out immediately, and marched to Eleusis; 
and the Thebans, surprised at the diligence of their 
confederates, joined them, and waited the approach 
of the enemy. 

Philip, on the other side, not having been able to 
prevent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor 
to draw the latter into an alliance with him, assem- 
hles all his forces, and enters Boeotia. His army con- 











f Theopom, apud Puts in vit, Demosth, p. 854. 









sisted of thirty fioneard foot and two Dignan. horse _ 
that of his enemy was not quite so numerous. The 
valour of the troops may be said to have been equal 

on both sides, but the merit of the chiefs was not so. 

And, indeed, what warrior could be compared at 

that time to Philip? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, - 
all famous Athenian captains, were no more. Pho- 
cion, indeed, might have opposed him: but, not to. 
mention that this war had been undertaken against 

his advice, the contrary faction had excluded him 

from the command, and had appointed as generals, . 

Chares, who was universally despised, and Lysicles, - 
distinguished for nothing but his rash and presump- 
tuous audacity. ‘It is the choice of such leaders as 

these, by the means of cabal alone, that paves the way 

to the ruin of states. : 

The two armies encamped near Chersonesus, a 
city of Beotia; Philip gave the command of his left 
wing to his son Alexander, who was then but sixteen 
or seventeen years old, posting his ablest officers 
near him, and took the command of the right wing 
upon himself. In the opposite army, the. Thebans _ 
formed the right wing, and the Athenians the left. _ 

At sunrise the signal was given on both sides. The 
battle was obstinate and bloody, and the victory a 
long time dubious, both sides exerting themselves — 
with astonishing valour and bravery. -Alexander, 
even at that time animated with a noble ardour for 
glory, and endeavouring to signalize himself, in order | 
to answer the confidence his father reposed in him, — 
under whose eye he fought, and made his first essay” 
as a commander, discovered in this battle all the ca- 
pacity which could have been expected from a ve- 
teran general, together with all the intrepidity of a_ 
young warrior. It was he who broke, after a long — 
and vigorous resistance, the sacred battalion of the 
Thebans, which was the flower of their army. The — 
rest of the troops.who were around Alexander, being — 
encouraged by his example, entirely routed them. _ 

On the right wing, Philip, who was determined — 
not to yield to his son, charged the Athenians with | 
great vigour, and began to make them give way. 
However, they soon resumed their courage, and re-_ 
covered their first post. &Lysicles, one of the two 
generals, having broken into some ‘troops whicl. 
formed the centre of the Macedonians, imagined him- — 
self already victorious ; and hurried on by rash confi- — 
dence, cried out, “ Come on, my lads, let us pursue — 
them into Macedonia.” Philip, perceiving that the — 
Athenians, instead of profiting by the advantage they 
had gained, to take his phalanx in flank, pursued his’ 
troops too vigorously, said coolly, “ The Athenians 
do not know how to conquer.” Immediately he 


| commanded his phalanx to wheel about to a little 


eminence; and perceiving that the Athenians, in 
disorder, were wholly intent in pursuing those they — 
had broken, he charged them with his phalanx; and 
attacking them both in front and rear, entirely routed 
them. Demosthenes, who was a greater statesman 
than warrior, and more capable of giving wholesome” 
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he rest. It is even said, that in his flight his 


“Spare my life.” More than a thousand Athe- 
nians were left upon the field of battle, and above two 
thousand taken prisoners, among whom was Dema- 
des the orator. The loss was as great on the The- 
ban side. 
Philip, after having erected a trophy, and offered 
to the gods a satrifice of thanksgiving for his victory, 
distributed rewards to the officers and soldiers, to 
~ each according to his merit and the rank he held. 
- His conduct after this victory shows, that it is 
much easier to overcome an enemy than to conquer 
one’s self. and triumph over one’s own passions. 
Upon coming from a grand entertainment which he 
had given his officers, being equally transported with 
joy and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the spot 
where the battle had been fought, and there, insult- 
ing the dead bodies with which the field was covered, 
e turned into a song the beginning of the decree 
which Demosthenes had prepared to excite the 
Greeks to this war, and sang thus, (himself beating 
e,) “* Demosthenes the Peanian, son of Demosthe- 
s, has said.” Every body was shocked to see the 
king dishonour himself by this behaviour, and sully 
his glory by an action so unworthy of a king and con 
queror; but all kept silence.- Demades the orator, 
whose soul was free, though his body was a prisoner, 
-was the only person who ventured to make him sen- 
sible of the indecency of this conduct, telling him, 
_ “Ah, Sir,” said he, “ since fortune has given you the 
_ part of Agamemnon, are you not ashamed to act that 
of Thersites?” ‘These words, spoken with so gene- 
_ rous-a liberty, opened his eyes, and brought him to 
himself; and, so far from being displeased with De- 
__mades, he esteemed him the more for them, treated 
‘him with the utmost respect and friendship, and con- 
ferred all possible honours upon him. 
-_ From this moment Philip seemed quite changed, 
_ both in his disposition and behaviour; as if, says * an 
j historian, the conversations of “ Demades had softened 
his temper, and introduced him to a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Attic graces.” He dismissed all 
_- the Athenian captives without ransom, and gave the 
greatest part of them clothes; with the view of ac- 
quiring, by this favourable treatment, the good will 
of so powerful a commonwealth as Athens. In 









- more glorious for himself, and even more advanta- 
_ geous, than the first; for in the battle, his courage 
had prevailed over none but those who were present 
in it; but on this occasion, his kindness and clemency 
acquired him a whole city, and subjected every heart 





_» Plut. in vit. decem. Orat. p. 845. - 
b. |. v. p. 359. k Plut. in Isocr. p. 837. 






se] in. nis harangues, than of supporting them by 
pid courage, threw down his arms, and fled 


‘rhetorician of that age, who loved his country with 








_ which, says Polybius, ' he gained a second triumph, 


to him. He renewed with the Athenians the. an-- 
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the Beotians a peace, after haying left a strong gar- 
rison in Thebes. : ES 
K We are told that Isocrates, the most celebrated 


eye 


the utmost tenderness, and could ‘not survive the Joss . 
and ignominy with which it was covered, byithetee 
event of the battle of Cheronea. The instant here- 
ceived the news of it, being uncertain what use Phi- 
lip would make of his victery, and determined to die 
a freeman, he hastened his end by abstaining from 
food. He was ninety-eight years of age. gee 
Demosthenes seemed to have been the principal 
cause of the terrible shock which Athens received at 
this time, and which gave its power such a wound as) 
it never recovered. ‘But at the very instant that 
the Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow, which 
affected so great a number of families, when it would 
have been no wonder, had the multitude, seized with 
terror and alarms, given way to an emotion of blind 
anger against the man whom they might consider in __ 
some measure as the author of this:dreadful calamity ; 
even at this very instant, the people submitted en- 
tirely to the counsels of Demosthenes. The precau- é 
tions that were taken to post guards, to raise the 
walls, and to repair the ditches, were all in conse- 
quence of his advice. He himself was appointed io 
supply the city with provisions and to repair the 


walls, which latter commission he executed with so- 
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much generosity, that it acquired him the greatest 
honour; and for which, at the request of Ctesiphon, 
a-crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward for __ 
having presented the commonwealth with a sum of . 
money out of his own estate, sufficient to supply what 
was wanting of the sums for repairing the walls. = 

On the present occasion, that is, after the battle of  —_ 
Cheronea, the orators who opposed Demosthenes, 
having all risen up in concert against him, and having — 
cited him to take his trial according to law, the peo- 
ple not only declared him innocent of the several ac- aoe 
cusations laid to his charge, but conferred more ho- 
nours upon him than he had enjoyed before; so 
strongly did the veneration which they had for his 
zeal and fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny 
and malice. i ee 

The Athenians, (a fickle, wavering people, and = 
apt to punish their own errors and omissions in the __ 
person of those whose projects were often rendered - 
abortive, for no other reason but because they had 
executed them too slowly,) in thus crowning Demos- 
thenes, in the midst of a public calamity which he - 
alone seemed to have brought upon them, pay the 
most glorious homage to his abilities and integrity. 
By this wise and brave conduct they seem, in some 
measure, to confess their own error, in not having ~~ 
followed his counsel, neither fully nor early enough, 
and to confess themselves alone guilty of all the evils 
which had befallen them. 

™ But the people did not stop here. The bones of 

m Plut. in Demosth. p. 855. Demosth. pro Ctes. p. 505. 
* ‘Yr 78 Anudds caboprnbévra raic ’Arrixaic yagi. Diods : 
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victory. 





giving Philip battle. 


citing, in a frigid manner, the example of the great 


‘Marathon and Platee; 


ae ‘such as had been killed in the battle of Cheronea, 
having been brought to Athens to'be interred, they 


appointed Demosthenes to pronounce the culogium 
of those brave men; a manifest proof that they did 
not ascribe to him the ill success of the battle, but 
to Divine Providence only, who disposes of human 
events at pleasure; a circumstance which was ex- 
pressly mentioned in the inscription engraved on the 
monument of those illustrious deceased warriors. 


This earth entombs those victims to the state 
Who fell a glorious sacrifice to zeal. 

Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant chains, 
Did, by their deaths alone, escape the yoke. 

' This Jupiter decreed: no effort, mortals, 
Can save you from the mighty will of fate. 
To gods alone belong the attribute 
Of being free from crimes, with never-ending joy. 


a Deniecthenes opposed Aischines, who was perpe- 


tually reproaching him with having occasioned the 
‘loss of the battle in question, with this solid answer: 
-“ Censure me,” says he, “ for the counsels | gave, but 
-do not calumniate me for the ill success of them. For 


it isthe Supreme Being who conducts and terminates 


-all things; whereas it is from the nature of the coun- 


sel itself that we are to judge of the intention of him 
who offers it. If, therefore, the event has declared 
in favour of Philip, impute it not to me as a crime ; 
since it is God, and not myself, who disposed of the 
‘But if you can prove that I did not exert 
myself with probity, vigilance, and an activity inde- 
fatigable, and superior to my strength 
I did not seek, I did not employ, every method which 
human prudence could suggest ; and did not inspire 
the most necessary and noble resolutions, such as 
were truly worthy of Athenians; show me this, 
and then give what scope you please to your accusa- 
tions.” 

- ° He afterwards uses that bold and sublime figure 





which is looked upon as the most beautiful passage in 
‘his oration, and is highly applatded by Longinus.? 


Demosthenes endeavours to justify his own conduct, 
and prove to the Athenians -that they did wrong in 
He is not satisfied with merely 


men who had fought for the same cause, in the plains 
of Marathon, at Salamis, and before Platww. No! 
he makes a quite different use of them, says this 
rhetorician; and, on a sudden, as if inspired by some 


god, and possessed with the spirit of Apollo himself, 
-eries out, 


swearing by those brave defenders of 
Greece: “ No, Athenians ; you have not erred. I 
swear by those illustrious men who fought by land at 
by sea betore. Salamis and 
Artemisium; and all thiose who have been honoured 


by the penmienwealtl with the solemn rites of burial ; 


and not those only who have been crowned with suc- 





=»Demosth. pro Cte3.p. 505. Tbid. p. 508. 
pLongin. de sublim. c. xiy. 4 Aischin. dontra Ctesiph. p. 452. 
tDe opt. gen. Orat. 

* Demosthenes, in his oration against Leptines, observes, that 
the Athenians were the only people who caused funeral orations 


to be spoken in honour of such persons as had lost thet. lives in 
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| Demosthenes. 

















cess, and came off vietene?. Would not one. con 
clude, adds Longinus, that, by changing the natural 
air of the proof into this grand and pathetic manner > 


of affirming by oaths of so extraordinary a nature, he 
deifies, in some measure, those ancient citizens; and — 


makes all who die in the same glorious manner so 
many gods, by whose manes it is proper to swear? 

I have already observed in another place, how 
naturally apt these * orations (spoken in a most so- 
lemn manner, to the glory of those who lost their 
lives in fighting for the cause of liberty) were to in- 
spire the Athenian youth with an ardent zeal for their 


country, and a warm desire to signalize themselves — 


in battle. 4% Another ceremony, observed with regard 
to those children whose fathers had died in the bed 
of honour, was no less efficacious to inspire them with 
the love of virtue.. In a celebrated festival, in which 


bd 
a 





shows were exhibited to the whole people, a herald 
came upon the stage, and producing the young or-— 


phans drest in complete armour, proclaimed with a 
loud voice: “ These young orphans, whom an un 
timely death, in the midst of dangers, has deprived 
of their illustrious fathers, have found in the people 
a parent who has taken care of them, till no longer 
in a state of infancy. And now they send them back, 
armed cap-a-pié, to follow, under the most happy 
auspices, their own affairs; and invite them to emu- 


late one another in deserving the chief employments — 


of the state.” 
love of one’s country, and a taste for virtue and solid 
glory, are perpetuated i in a state. 


It was the very year of the battle of Cheronea, and 


two years before the death of Philip, that Atschines, 
jealous of the glory of his rival, impugned the decree 


By such methods, martial bravery, the 


é 


which had granted him a crown of gold, and drew up 


an accusation against Ctesiphon, or rather against 


seven or eight years after, about the fifth or sixth 
year of the reign of Alexander. J shall relate the 
event of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon 
the history of the life and actions of that prince. 

No cause ever excited so much curiosity, or was 
pleaded with so spueh pomp. {“ People flocked to 
it from all parts,” says Cicero: “and they had great 
reason for so doing; for what sight could be nobler, 
than a conflict between two orators, each of them ex- 
cellent in his way; both formed by nature, improved 
by art, and animated by perpetual dissensions and an 
implacable animosity against each other ?” 

These two orations have always been considered 
as the masterpieces of antiquity, especially that of 
Demosthenes. '* Cicero had translated the whole of 
it ; a strong proof of the high opinion he entertained 
of it. Unhappily for us, the exordium only to that 
performance is now extant, which is sufficient to 
make us very much regret the loss of the rest. 





the defence of their country. = 

t “ Ad quod judicium concursus dicitur é tota Grecia factua 
esse. Quid enim aut tam visendum, aut tam audiendum fuit, 
quam. summorum oratorum, in gravissima causa accurata et inimé 
citiis incensa contentio?” CicrR. de opt. gen. Orat. n. 22. 


But the cause was not pleaded till 
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nids the hatiherless Pes cortcl are conspi- 

s in every part of these two orations, methinks 
appears, (if 1 may be allowed to censure the 
itings of such great men,) a considerable. defect, 
at very much lessens their perfection, and whieh 
ms to me directly repugnant to the rules of solid 
id just eloquence; and that is, the gross, injurious 





erms, in which the two orators reproach one another. — 


‘The same objection has been made to Cicero, with 
egard to his orations against Antony. -] have already 
eclared, that this style, this assemblage’ of gross, 

probrious expressions, is the very reverse of solid 

eloquence; and indeed every speech, which is dic- 

- tated by passion and revenge, never faiis of being 

_ suspected by those who judge of it; whereas an ora- 

tion that is strong and invincible from its reason and 

"argument, and which at the same time is conducted 

_ with reserve and moderation, wins the heart, whilst 

informs the understanding ; and persuades no less 

by the esteem it inspires for the orator, than by the 
force of his arguments. 

‘The times seemed to favour A’schines very ‘much ; : 
“for the Macedonian party, whom he always befriended, 
was very powerful in Athens, especially after the ruin 
JM Thebes. Nevertheless, A%schines Jost his cause, 

d was justly sentenced to banishment for his rash 

usation. He thereupon went and settled himself 
~ in Rhodes, where he opened a school of eloquence, 
the fame and glory of which continued for many ages. 

He began his lectures with the two orations that had 

Be cescioned his banishment. Great encomiums were 

_ given to that of ASschines; but when they heard that 

_ of Demosthenes, the plaudits and acclamations were 
_ redoubled. And it was then that he spoke these 

t words, so highly worthy of praise in the mouth of an 

_ enemy and a rival; “ But what applauses would you 

is not have bestowed, "had you heard Demosthenes speak 

: it himself!” 

_ To conclude, the victor made a good use of his 
q Beoriaiiosts For at the time that A’schines was leaving 
Athens, in order to embark for Rhodes, Demosthenes 
c ran after him, and forced him to accept of a purse of 

money; an offer which must have obliged him so 

much the more, as he had less room to expect it. On 
this occasion Machines cried out, * “ How will it be 

_ possible for me not to regret a country in which | 

leave an enemy more generous than I can hope to 

4 De friends in any other part of the world!” 


“Sk CT. VII. Philp, im the assembly of the Amphic- 
tyons, ts declared general of the Greeks agaist the 
Persians, and prepares for that important expedition. 
Domestic troubles in his household. He divorces 
Olympias, and marries another wife. He solemnizes 
the marriage of Cleopatra, his daughter, with Alexan- 


- der, king of Eprus, and is killed at the nuptials. 
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| Tre battle of Chawronea may be said to have en- 
8 aved Greece. 1 Macedon, at that time, with no 
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Se 1. xvi. p. 479. tPlut. in Alex. p. 669. 
authors ascribe these words to Demosthenes, when, three 





| divided, and disarmed his enemies. - 





“more than thirty chbdeahit ‘soldiers, ‘pained a point 
which Persia, with millions of men, had attempted 


unsuccessfully at Plataee, at Salamis, and at Marathon. 


Philip, in the first years of his reign, had repulsed, 
‘In the succeeding. 
ones, he had subjected, by artifice or force, the most 
powerful states of Greece, and had made himsclf its 
arbiter; but now he prepares to revenge the injurics 
which Greece had received from the barbarians, and- 
meditates no less a design than the destruction of 
their empire. * The greatest advantage he gained 
by his last victory (and this was the object he long 
had in view, and never lost sight of) was to get him-— 
self appointed, in the assembly of the Greeks, their 
generalissimo against the Persians. Jn this faa 
he made preparations, in order to invade that mighty 
empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his_ 
forces, Attalus and Parmenio, two of his captains, on 


whose valour and wisdom he chiefly relied, and nade 3 ve ; 


them set out for Asia Minor. 
‘ But whilst every thing abroad was glorious ona 
happy for Philip, he found the utmost uneasiness at 


home, division and trouble reigning in every part of. 


his family. The ill temper of Olympias, who was 


naturally jealous, choleric, and vindictive, raised dis- 


sensions perpetually in it, which made Philip almost 


out of love with life: not to mention that, as he him — ae 


self was not a faithful husband, it is said that he 
experienced, on his wife’s part, the infidelity he had — 
so justly deserved. But whether he had a just sub-— 


ject of complaint, or whether it was from fickleness 


and inconstancy, it is certain he proceeded so far as 
to divorce her. Alexander, who had been disgusted — 
upon several other accounts, was highly offended at 
this treatment of his mother. 


Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, — 


niece to Attalus, a very young lady, whose beauty, as 


however, was so exquisite that he could not resist its 
charms. In the midst of their rejoicings upon occa- 
sion of the nuptials, and in the heat of wine, Attalus, 


who was uncle to the new queen by the mother’s ral 


side, took it into his head to say that the Macedo- 


nians ought to beseech the gods to give them a lawful _ 


successor for their king. 
was naturally choleric, 
cried out, 


head. Attalus returned the compliment; upon which 


the quarrel grew. warmer. Philip, who sat at another — 
table, was very much offended to see the feast inter- 
rupted in this manner; and not recollecting that he 


was lame, drew his sword, and ran directly at his son. 
Happily the father fell, 


portunity of stepping in between them. ‘The greatest 


so that the guests had an op- 


Upon this Alexander, who ~ 
exasperated at such an insult, — 
“ Wretch, dost thou then take me for a | 
bastard ?” and at the same time flung the cup at his _ 


difficulty was, to keep Alexander from rushing upon — 
bis ruin. Exasperated at a succession of such heinous — 


affronts, in spite of all the guests could say, céncern- 
ing the duty he owed Philip as his father and his 
sovereign, he vented his resentments in this bitter 





years after, he met with the same fate as Mschines, and was alse 


t A.M. 3667. Before J.C. 337. - 


banished from Athens. 
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there, vastly able to cross from Europe to Asia; he 
who cannot step from one table to another without 
running the hazard of breaking his neck!” After 
these words, he left the hall; and taking Olympias, 
his mother, along with him, who had beep so highly 
affronted, he conducted her to Epirus, and himself 
went over to the Illyrians. — 

In the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was 
_ connected with Philip by the ties of friendship and 
hospitality, and was very free and familiar with him, 
arrived at his court. After the first civilities and 
_ caresses were over, Philip asked him whether the 
_ Greeks were at peace among themselves? “ It in- 
deed becomes you, Sir,” replied Demaratus, “ to be 
concerned about Greece, who have filled your own 
house with feuds and dissensions.” The prince, sen- 
sibly affected with this reproach, came to himself, 
acknowledged his error, and sent Demaratus to Alex- 


- ander to persuade him to return home. 


* Philip did not lose sight of the conquest of Asia. 
Full of the mighty project which he was revolving 
in his mind, he consults the gods to know what would 
be the event of it. The priestess replied, “ The vic- 
tim is already crowned, his end draws nigh, and he 
will soon be sacrificed.” Philip hearing this, did not 
hesitate a moment, but interpreted an oracle in his 
' own favour, the ambiguity of which ought at least to 
_have kept him in some suspense. Jn order, there- 
fore, that he might be in a condition to apply him- 

self entirely to his expedition against the Persians, 
and devote himself solely to the conquest of Asia, he 
despatches. with all possible diligence his domestic 
affairs. After this, he offers up a solemn sacrifice to 
the gods; and prepares to celebrate, with incredible 
magnificence, in Auge, a city of Macedonia, the nup- 
tials of Cleopatra, his daughter, whom he* gave in 
marriage to Alexander king of Epirus, and brother to 
Olympias his queen. He had invited to it the most 
considerable persons of Greece; and heaped upon 
them eyery mark of friendship. and honour, to testify 
his gratitude for having elected him generalissimo of 
the Greeks. The cities made their court to him in 
- emulation of each other, by sending him golden 
crowns; and Athens distinguished herself above all 
the rest by her zeal. Neoptolemus the poet had 
written, purposely for that festival, a tragedy, f en- 
titled Cinyras, in which, under borrowed names, he 
represented this prince as already victor over Darius, 
and master of Asia. Philip listened to these happy 
presages with joy; and, comparing them with the 
answer of the oracle, assured himself of conquest. 
The day after the nuptials, games and shows were 
solemnized. As these formed’ part of the religious 


_ worship, there were carried in it, with great pomp 


_and ceremony, twelve statues of the gods, carved with 
inimitable art. A thirteenth, that surpassed them all 
in magnificence, was that of Philip, which repre- 

es contra Ctesiph. p. 440. 
* A. M. 3663. Before J. C. 336. 


.t Suetonius, among the presages of Caligula’s death, who died 
in much the same manner as Philip, “observ es, 





' waited his coming with impatience. 














that Mester, the | 





sented him as a a The hour he are the pa 
lace being arrived, he went forth in a white robe 
and advanced, with a majestic air, in the midst of ac-— 
clamations, towards the theatre, where an infinite — 
multitude of Macedonians, as well as foreigners, _ 
His guard 
marched before and behind him, leaving, by his order, 
a considerable space between themselves and him, to 
give the spectators a better opportunity of surveying 
him, and also to show that he considered the affec-— 
tion which the Grecians bore him as his safest guard. 
But all the festivity and pomp of these nuptials 
ended in the murder of Philip; and it was his refusal — 
to do an act of justice that occasioned his death. 
Some time before, Attalus, inflamed with wine at an — 
entertainment, had insulted, in the most shocking 
manner, Pausanias, a young Macedonian nobleman. 
The latter had long endeavoured to revenge the 
cruel affront, and was perpetually imploring the king — 
to interpose his power. But Philip, unwilling to dis-— 
gust Attalus, uncle to Cleopatra, whom, as was before 
observed, he had married, after having divorced — 
Olympias, his first queen, would never listen to Pau- 
sanias’s complaints. However, to console him in 
some measure, and express the high esteem and the 
great confidence he reposed in him, he made him one — 
of the chief officers of his lifeguard. But this was 
not what the young Macedonian required, whose an- 
ger, now swelling to fury, directs itself against his 
judge, and he forms the design of wiping out his 
shame, by imbruing his hands i in a most horrid mur- : 
der. 
When once a man is determined to die, he is 
vastly strong and formidable. Pausanias, the belted 
to put his bloody design in execution, chose the in- 
stant of that pompous ceremony, when the eyes of the _ 
whole multitude were fixed on the prince ; doubtless, 
to make his vengeance more conspicuous, and pro- - 
portion it to the greatness of the injury which he had — 
received, and for which.he conceived he had a right 
to make the king responsible, as he had long solicited 
that prince in vain for the satisfaction due to him.> 
Seeing him, therefore, alone, in the space which his 


‘guards left round him, he advances forwards, stabs 


him with a dagger, and lays him dead at his feet.—_ 
Diodorus observes, that he was assassinated the very — 
instant his statue entered the theatre. ‘The assassin 
had prepared horses ready for his escape, and would — 
have got off, had not an accident happened which | 
stopped him, and gave the pursuers time to overtake _ 
him. Pausanias was immediately cut to pieces upon 
the spot. "Thus died Philip, t at forty-seven years | 
of age, after having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerxes 
Ochus, king of Persia, died also the same year.. 4 
Demosthenes had private notice sent him of Phi-— 
lip’s death; and in order to prepare the: Athenians- 
to resume their courage, he went to the council with 
an air of joy, and said, that the night before he had | 


Pantomime; exhibited the same piece which Neoptolemus | had Te 
presented the sey one Philip was murdered. oe 
Before J.C. 336. sta ae | 
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ns- A little after, couriers arrived with 
of Philip’s death, on which occasion the 
abandoned themselves to the transports of im- 
10derate joy, which far exceeded all bounds of de- 
Demosthenes particularly had inspired them 
hese sentiments ; for he himself appeared in 
c crowned with a wreath of flowers, and dressed 
th the utmost magnificence, though his daughter 
vad been dead but seven days. He also engaged the 
henians to offer sacrifices, to thank the gods for the 
ood news; and, by a decree, ordained a crown to 
usanias, who had committed the murder. 
On this occasion we do not recognise either De- 
osthenes or the Athenians; and we can scarce con- 
ve how it came to pass that, in so detestable a 
me as the murder of aking, policy, at least, did 
| induce them to dissemble such sentiments, as re- 
flected dishonour upon them, without being at all to 
heir advantage; and which showed that honour and 


Memorable actions and sayings of Phi- 
lip. Goed and bad qualities of that prince. 


-Tuere are, in the lives of great men, certain facts 
d expressions, which often give us a better idea of 
their character than their most shining actions; be- 
cause in the latter they generally study their conduct, 
ct a borrowed part, and propose themselves to the 
ew of the world; whereas in the former, as they 
speak and act from nature, they exhibit themselves 
ch as they really are, without art and disguise. 
M. de Tourreil has collected, with sufficient industry, 
t of the memorable actions and sayings of Philip, 
d he has been particularly careful to draw the cha- 
acter of this prince. The reader is not to expect 
nuch order and connexion in the recital of these de- 
ed actions and sayings. 
hough Philip loved flattery so far as to reward 
_ the adulation of Thrasideus with the title of King in 
Thessaly, he, however, at some intervals, loved truth. 
_ He permitted * Aristotle to give him precepts on the 
t of reigning. He declared, that he was obliged 
the Athenian orators for having corrected him of 
his errors, by frequently reproaching him with them. 
He kept a man in his service to tell him every day, 
before he gave audience, “Philip, remember thou 
-art mortal.” 
_Y He * discovered great moderation, even when he 
s spoken to in offensive and injurious terms; and 
so, (which is no less worthy of admiration,) when 
ruth was told him; a great quality (says Seneca) in 
ngs, and highly conducive to the happiness of their 
1. At the close of an audience which he gave 
ae Athenian ambassadors, who were come to 


do them any service? “ ‘The greatest ser- 
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‘3 ome great felicity to j| vice thou couldst do us,” said. Demochares, “ would | 


| certain person who spoke ill of him: “ Yes, indeed,” 


air of some act of hostility, he asked, whether . 


t. Plutarch. in Apoph. p. 177. lian. lib. viii. c. 15. 









be to hang thyself.” Philip, without the leastemo 


|| tion, though he perceived all the persons present - ee 


were highly offended at these words, made the follow- — 
ing answer: “Go, tell your superiors, that those whe 
dare to make use of such insolent language, are more 
haughty, and less peaceably inclined, than they who 

can forgive them.” 


Being present, in an indecent posture, at the sale 


ey 


y Na % 


of some captives, one of them going up to him, whis- _ ite 
pered in his ear, “ Let down the lappet of your robe :” ee 
upon which Philip replied, “Set the man at liberty; ge 


I did not know till now that he was one of my 


friends.” ere 

@The whole court soliciting him to punishthe in- 
gratitude of the Peloponnesians, who had hissed him 
publicly in the Olympic games, “What won’t they = 


attempt,” replied Philip, “should ] do them any in- 
jury, since they laugh at me, after having received so 
many favours at my hand ?” as 

> His courtiers advising him to drive from hima 


satel 


says he, “and so he’ll go and speak injuriously of me 
every where.” Another time, when they advised _ 
him to dismiss a man of probity, who had reproached 





him: “Let us first take care,” says he, “that we. 


aaa 


have not given him any reason to do so.” Hearing — 
afterwards that the person in question was butin poor 
circumstances, and in no favour with the courtiers, 
he was very bountiful to him ; on which occasion his. 
reproaches were changed into applauses, which oc- 
casioned another fine saying of this prince’s: “It is — 
in the power of kings to make themselves beloved or — 
hated.” perc. 

¢ Being urged to assist, with the influence and au- — 
thority he had with the judges, a person whose re- 
putation would be quite lost, by the sentence which —__ 
was going to be pronounced against him: “I had 
rather,” says he, “ he should lose his reputation, than 
I mine.” ; 

4 Philip, rising from an entertainment at which 
he had sat several hours, was addressed by a woman, 
who begged him to examine her cause, and to hear __ 
several reasons she had to allege, which were not 
pleasing to him. He accordingly heard it, and gave 
sentence against her; upon which she replied very 
calmly, “1 appeal.” “ How!” says Philip, “ from 
your king? To whom, then?” “To Philip when 
fasting,” replied the woman. The mannerin which 
he received this answer would do honour to the most 
sober prince. He gave the cause a second hearing; ( 
acknowledged the injustice of his sentence, and con- 
demned himself to make amends for it. 

® A poor woman used to appear often before him, 
to sue for audience, and to beseech him to put an 
end to her Jaw-suit; but Philip always told her he —__ 
had no time. Exasperated at these refusals, which 
had been so often repeated, she replied one day with 
emotion, “If you have not time to do me justice, be - 

¢Plut. Ibid. eTbid. 


# 6 Sj quz alia in Philippo virtus, fuit et contumeliaram pate 
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‘no longer king.” 


‘this rebuke, which a just indignation had extorted 
from this pops woman; and, fag from being offended > 


thing; 


sayings, and very happy at them himself. 
received a wound near the throat, and his surgeon 








Philip was bane astocked with 


at it, he satisfied her that instant, and afterwards be- 
caine more punctual in giving audience.—He was 
sensible, that in fact a king and a judge are the same 
that the throne is a tribunal; that the sove- 
reign authority i is a supreme power, and at the same 
time an indispensable oblization to do justice; that 
to distribute it to his subjects, and to grant them the 
time necessary for that purpose, was not a favour, but 
a duty and a debt; that he ought to appoint persons 
to assist him in this function, haat not to disburthen 
himself absolutely from it; and that he was no less 


obliged to be a judge than a king.—All these circum- 
‘stances are included in this natural, unaffected, and 
_very sensible expression,* “ Be no longer king ; > and 
Philip comprehended all its force. 


"He understood raillery, was very fond of smart 
Having 


importaning him daily with some new request: “Take 
what thou wilt,” says he,“ for thou hast me by the 


throat.” 


§ It is also related, that after hearing two villains, 
who accused each other of various crimes, he banish- 
ed the one, and sentenced the other to follow him. 

» Menecrates, the physician, who was so mad as 
to fancy himself Jupiter, wrote to Philip in these 
terms: “ Menecrates Jupiter to Philip, grecting.” 
Philip answered: “ Philip to Menecrates, health and 
reason.” t But this king did not stop here, for he hit 
upon a pleasant remedy for his visionary correspon- 


dent.—Philip invited him to a grand entertainment. 


Menecrates had a separate table, where nothing was 
served up to him but incense and perfume, whilst all 


the other guests fed upon the most exquisite dainties. 
‘The first transports of joy with which he was seized, 
when he found his divinity acknowledged, made him 


forget that he was a man; but, hunger “alterwards 


forcing him to recollect his being so, he was quite 


tired with the character of Jupiter, and took leave of 
the company abruptly. 


i Philip made an answer which redounded highly 


to the honour of his prime minister. That prince 
being one day reproached with devoting too many 
hours to sleep: “I indeed sleep,” says he, “ but Anti- 
pater wakes.” 

k Parmenio, hearing the ambassadors of all Greece 
murmuring one day, because Philip lay too Jong in 
bed, and did not give them audience: “ Do not 


wonder,” says he, “ if he sleeps whilst you wake; for 


he waked whilst you slept.” By this he wittily re- 
proached them for their supineness in neglecting their 


interests, whilst Philip was very vigilant in regard to 


his. This Demosthenes was perpetually observing 


to them with his usual freedom. 


~ |! Every one of the ten tribes of Athens used to elect 
a new general every year. These did their duty by 


= 





lat. eld. 
iPlut, bd. 


h #lian. lib. xii. cap. 51. 
1Plut. in’ Apoph. p. 177. 
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turns, we every. eer op the day. cbran aed 
generalissimo. But Philip joked upon this nultip 
city of chiefs, and said, “In my whole life I could - 
never find but one general, (Parmenio,) whereas the 
Athenians can find ten every year at the very instant © 
they want them.” talk 

The letter which Philip wrote to Avaolle on the. 
birth of his son, proves the regard that prince paid — 
to learned men; and, at the same time, the taste he. 
himself had for the polite arts and sciences. The 
other letters of his, which are still extant, do him no | 
Jess honour. But his great talent was that of war and 
policy, in which he was equalled by few; and it is 
time to consider him under this double character. | 
beg the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil is- 
the author of most of the subsequent particulars, and 
that it is he who is going to give them the pictures of 
king- Philip. 

It would be difficult to determine, whether this. 
prince were greater as a warrior or a statesman. | 
Surrounded from the very beginning of his reign, 
both at home and abroad, with powerful and formida- 
ble enemies, he employed sometimes artifice, and 
sometimes force, to defeat them. He uses his endexs 
vours, with success, to divide his opponents. ‘To- 
strike the surer, he eludes and wards off the blows — 
which were aimed at himself: equally prudent in 
good and ill fortune, he does not abuse victory ;~ 
equally ready to pursue or wait for it, he either 
hastens or slackens his pace, as necessity requires; he 


leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but what | 


cannot be directed by wisdom: in fine, he is ever 
immovable, ever fixed within the just bounds which. 
divide boldness from temerity. 

In Philip we perceive a king nearly as much master | 
of his allies as of his own subjects, and no less formi-- 
dable in treaties than in battles; a vigilant and active | 
monarch, who is hisown superintendent, hisown prime 
minister ‘and generalissimo. We see him fired with | 
an insatiable thirst of glory, searching for it where it. 
is sold at the highest price; making fatigue and dan- 
ger his dearest delights ; forming incessantly that just, 
that speedy harmony of reflection and action, which 
military expeditions require; and with all these ad- 
vantages turning the fury of his arms against common- > 
wealths, exhausted by long wars, torn by intestine 
divisions, sold by their own citizens, served by a 
body of mercenary or undisciplined troops; obstinate- 
ly deaf to good advice, and seemingly determined on 
their ruin. 

He unites in himself two qualities which are com- 
monly found incompatible, viz. a steadiness, and— 
calmness of soul, that rendered him attentive to take 
advantage of every juncture, and to seize the favour- 
able moment without being disconcerted by disap- 
pointments; and an activity, ardour, and vivacity, 
which were regardless of intervals for rest, of the 
difference of seasons, and of the greatest of dangers. 
No warrior was ever bolder, or more mers in 
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him, gives a glorious testimony of him 
; head ; tor which reason I will cite his own 
rds: ™ | saw,” says this orator, “ this very Philip, 
with whom we disputed for sovereignty and empire ; 
saw him, though covered with wounds, his eye 


ds and feet, still pekplitehy rush into the midst of 
: angers: and ready to deliver up to Fortune any 
other part of his body she might desire, provided he 
ight live honourably and gloriously with the rest 
f Tt? 
Philip was not only brave himself, but inspired his 
whole army with the same valour. Instructed by able 
masters in the science of war, as the reader has seen, 
he had brought his troops to the most exact, regular 
discipline ; and trained up men capable of seconding 
him in his great enterprises. He well knew how, 
ithout lessening his own authority, to familiarize 
himself with his soldiers; and commanded rather as 
a father of a family, than as the general of an army, 
~ whenever it was ‘consistent with discipline. And, 
é ‘indeed, from his affability, which merited so much 
the greater submission and respect, as he required 
$3, ‘and seemed to dispense with it, his soldiers were 
ways ready to follow him to the greatest dangers, 
paid him the most implicit obedience. 
_ No general ever made a greater use of military 
stratagems than Philip. The dangers to which he 
had Bean exposed in his youth, had taught him the 
“necessity of precautions, and the art of resources. A 
& wise diffidence, which is of service, as it shows danger 
in its true light, made him not fearful and irreso- 
lute, but cautious and } prudent. What reason soever 
e might have to flatter himself with the hope of 
ecess, he never depended, upon it; and thought 
self superior to the enemy only in vigilance.— 
ver accurate in his projects, and inexhaustible in 
xpedients; his views were unbounded; his genius 
as wonderful, in fixing upon proper junctures for 
he execution of his designs; and his dexterity in not 
_ suffering his designs to be discovered, no less admira- 
‘ble. Impenetrable as to his secrets, even to his best 
nate he was capable of attempting or concealing 
any thing. The reader may have observed, that he 
~ strenuously endeavoured to lull the: ‘Afgonians asleep, 
_hby a specious outside of peace; and to lay silently 
the foundations of his grandeur, in their credulous 
securily and blind indolence. 
But these exalted qualities were not without im- 
perfections. Not to mention his excess in eating and 
carousing, to which he abandoned himself with the 
utmost intemperance, he also has been reproached 
vith the most dissolute and abandoned manners. We 
may form a judgment of this from those who were 
most intimate with him, and the company which 
sally frequented his palace. A set-of profligate 
debauchees, buffoons, pantomimes, and wretches 
se tae eg es ion. avarice and am- 


_ 8Diod. Sicul. Al. xvi. Pe 408. 





thenes, who cannot be suspected of | 








mich were the page who had the greatest share in 
his confidence and bounty. Demosthenes is not the 
only person who reproaches Philip with these vices; 
for this might be suspected in so avowed an enemy 
but T heopompus, "a famous historian, who had writ. - 
ten the history of that prince in fifty-eight books, of 
which, unhappily, a few fragments only are extant. 
gives a still.more disadvantageous character of him, 
of life. He lavished his esteem and liberality on 
of licentiousness. He was pleased to see the com-— 
panions of his pleasures excel no less in the abo- 
minable arts of injustice and malignity, than in the 
science of debauchery. What species of infamy, 
what sort of crimes, did they not commit!” &c. _ 
But a circumstance, in my opinion, which releases 
the greatest dishonour on Philip, is that very one for 
‘mean his politics. He is considered in this respect 
And, indeed, the reader may have observed, by the — 
history of his actions, that, in the very beginning Be 
his reign, he had_ laid dawn a plan, from which he | 
never deviated; and this was, to raise himself to the — 
sovereignty of Greece. When scarce seated on his 
throne, and surrounded on every side with powerful 
enemies, what probability was there that he could 
form, at least that he could execute, such a project as_ 
this? However, he did. not once lose sight of it. 
Wars, battles, treaties of peace, alliances, canted 
cies—in short, every thing terminated in that point. 
He was very lavish of his gold and silver, merely to 
engage creatures in his service. He carried ona _ 
private intelligence with all the cities of Greece ; and 
by the assistance of pensioners, on whom he had” 
settled very large stipends, he was informed very ~ 
exactly of all the resolutions taken.in them, and gee 3 
-nerally succeeded in causing the deliberations to take 
a turn in his own favour. . By this means, he deceived 
the prudence, eluded the efforts, and lulled asleep the 
vigilance of states, who, till then, had been looked 
upon as the most active, the wisest, and most pene- 
trating of all Greece. In treading in these steps for 





twenty years together, we see him proceeding with _ 
great order, and advancing regularly towards the — 
mark on which his eye was fixed; but always by ~ | 


windings and subterraneous passages, the outlets alone 
of which discovered the design. Fe 
P Polyzenus shows us evidently the methods where- 
by he subjected Thessaly, which was of great advan — 
tage to the completion of his other designs. “ He 
did not,” says he, “ carry on an open war ‘against the 
Thessalians, but took advantage of the discord that ~ 
divided the cities and the whole country into different 
factions. He succoured those who sued for his as- 
sistance; and whenever he had conquered, he did— 
not entirely ruin the vanquished, he did not disarm 
them, nor raze their walls; on the contrary, he pro- 
tected the weakest, and endeavoured to weaken and 


| *Theopom. apud Athen. 1. vi. p. 260. PPolyzu. 1. iv. c. IS 
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“ Philip,” says he,° “ despised modesty and regularity . 


men abandoned to debauchery and the last excesses 
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which he is chiefly esteemed by many persons; 1. 


as a prince of the greatest. abilities that ever lived. 
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orators in his pay, these artificers of discord, those 


- politics. 


. signs? 


subject the strongest: in a word, he rather forpented 


than appeased their divisions; having in every place. 


firebrands of commonwealths. And it was by these 
stratagems, not by his ee that Philip subdued 
Thessaly.” 

4 All this is a masterpiece, a miracle, in point of 
But what engines does this art. set to work 
—what methods does it employ to compass its de- 
Deceit, craft, fraud, falsehood, perfidy, and 


perjury. Are these the weapons of virtue ! ? We see 


in this prince a boundless ambition, conducted by an 


artful, insinuating, knavish, subtle genius; but we 
do not find him possessed of the qualities which form 
_ the truly great man. 
honour; evéry thing that could contribute to the ag- 


ss s inact of his power was, in his opinion, just and 
~ fawful. 


He gave his word with a firm resolution to 
break it; and made promises which he would have 
been very sorry to keep. He thought himself skilful 
in proportion as he was perfidious, and made his 
glory consist in deceiving all with whom he treated. 
*He did not blush to say, “That children were 


s amused with playthings, and men with oaths.” 










ments they fill) to revere sincerity, 
above all, the sanctity of treaties and oaths; to bind 


‘How shameful was it for a prince to be distin- 
guished by being more artful, a greater dissembler, 


more profound in malice, and more a knave, than 
any other person of his age, and to leave so infamous 


an idea of himself to all posterity! What idea should 
we form to ourselves, in our intercourse with the 
world, of a man who should value himself upon trick- 
ing others, and rank insincerity and fraud among the 
virtues? Such a character in private life is detested 


_. asthe bane and ruin of society. How then can it 


~ become an object of esteem and admiration in prin- 
ces and ministers of state, who are bound by stronger 


~ ties than the rest of men (because of the eminence of 


their stations, and the importance of the employ- 
justice, and, 


which they invoke the name and majesty of a God, 
the inexorable avenger of perfidy and impiety ? vi 
bare promise among - private persons ought to be sa- 
cred and inviolable, if they have the least sense 
of honour; but how much more ought it to be so 
among princes? “ We are bound,” says a celebrated 
writer,* “to speak truth to our neighbour ; for the 


_ we and application of speech implies a tacit promise 


r Milian. 1. vii. c. 12. 
t Ibid. 


-4 Demosth, Olynth. ii, p. 22. 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, a 


‘purpose. 


Philip had neither faith nor. 








of truths on ine been given us for no 
It is not a compact. between one 3 
man with another; it is a common compact of man-— 
kind in general, and a’ kind of right of nations, or | 
rather a law of nature. Now, whoever tells an ie 
truth, violates this law and compact.” How greatly 
is this enormity increased, when the sanctity of an | 
oath has intervened, and the name of God been — 
called upon to witness it, as is the custom always in 
treaties! ** Were sincerity and truth banished fronet 
every other part of the earth,” said John I. king of © 
France, upon his being solicited to violate a treaty, 
“they ought to be found in the hearts and in the 
mouths of kings.” 

The circumstance which prompts politicians to act 
in this manner, is their being persuaded that it is — 
the only means to make a negociation succeed. But - 
though this were the case, yet can it ever be lawful 
to purchase such success at the expense of probity, — 
honour and religion? t “If your father-in-law,” (fer 
dinand the Catholic.) said Lewis XI. to Philip arch-_ 
duke of Austria, “has acted perfidiously, | am de- | 
termined not to imitate him; and I'am much more — 
pleased in having lost a kingdom (Naples) which I | 
am able to recover, than J] should have been had I 
lost my honour, which can never be retrieved.” : 

But those politicians, who have neither honour nor *| 
religion, deceive themselves even in this very parti-_ 
cular. I shall not have recourse to the Christian 
world for princes and ministers, whose notions of po-_ 
licy were very different from these. To go no far-— 
ther than our Greek history, how many great men — 
have we seen perfectly successful in the administra-_ 
tion of public affairs, in treaties of peace and war, ihe 
a word, in the most important negociations, without — 
once making use of artifice and deceit! An Aristi- 
des, a Cimon, a Phocion, and so many more, sores 
of whom were so very scrupulous in matters: relating 








| to truth, as to believe they were not allowed to tell 


a falsehood, even laughing and in sport. Cyrus, the 
most famous conqueror of the East, thought nothing 
was more unworthy of a prince, nor more capable of | 
drawing upon him the contempt and hatred of his 
subjects, than lying and deceit. It therefore ought 
to be looked upon as a certain truth, that no success, — 
how brilliant soever, can, or ought to cover the shame 
and ignominy which arise from breach of faith and 
perjury. : 
*« M. Nicole, on the Epistle of the 19th Say after Whitsuntide : 
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d by Livias. 
o, the new consul, is appointed to carry 
1 the war against Antiochus. Scipio Afri- 

us, his brother, serves under him. The 
R odians defeat Hannibal in a sea-fight. 
he consul marches against Antiochus, and 
osses into Asia. He gains a signal victory 
ie him near Magnesia. The king obtains 
ace ; and gives up, by a treaty, all Asia 
yn this side Mount Taurus. Dispute be- 
een Kumenes and the Rhodians, in pres- 
ce of the Roman senate, relating to the 
Grecian cities of Asia “ 




















. with regard to the Grecian states, and the 
,ings both of Europe and Asia - 





CT. VIII. Fulvius the consul subdues the 
Atolians. The Spartans are cruelly treated 
yy their exiles. Manlius, the other consul, 
nquers the Asiatic Gauls. Antiochus, in 
‘der to pay the tribute due to the Romans, 
lunders a temple in Elymais. That Mon- 
irch is killed. Explication of Daniel’s pro- 
phecy concerning Antiochus - 















CT. Ix. Seleucus Philopator succeeds to 
e throne of Antiochus his father. The 
rst occurrences of the reign of Ptolemy 
piphanes in Egypt. Various embassies 
nt to the Acheans and Romans. Com- 
plaints made against Philip. _Commission- 
s are sent from Rome to enquire into 
ose complaints ; and at the same time to 
ke cognizance of the ill-treatment of Spar- 


pres Acheans. Sequel of that affair 











‘SECT. X. Philopcemen besieges Messene. He 
_ is taken prisoner, and put to death by the 
Messenians. Messene surrendered to the 
Achzans. The splendid funeral procession 
of Philopcemen, whose ashes are carried to 
_ Megalopolis. Sequel of the affair relating 
to the Spartan exiles. The death of Ptole- 
my Epiphanes, who is epcoceded by Philo: 
_meter his son : 









= CHAPTER II. 


mplaints made at Rome against 


Lic Sere ween! 


hi son, who was in that 
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322 


324 


330 


336 

















_ by some ambassadors. A secret conspiracy 

of Perseus against his brother Demetrius 
with regard to the succession of the throne. — 
He accuses him before Philip. Speeches is 
both those Princes. Philip, upon a new im- — 
peachment, causes Demetrius to be put to 


‘death ; but afterwards discovers his inno-— 


cence and Perseus’s gudt. Whilst Philip 
is meditating to punish the latter, he dies, 
and Perseus succeeds him - 


SECT. II. The death of Seleucus Philopator, 
whose reign was short and obscure. He is suc- 
ceeded by his brother Antiochus, surnamed 
Epiphanes. Causes of the war which after- 


wards broke out between the kings of Egypt — 
Antiochus gains a victory CyerZ oe 

The conqueror possesses himself 

of Egypt, and takes the King prisoner. A 


and Syria. 
Ptolemy. 


report prevailing of a general revolt, he 

. goes into Palestine ; 
rusalem, where he exercises the most hor- 
rid cruelties. The Alexandrians, in the 
room of Philometor who was Antiochus’s 
prisoner, raise to the throne his younger 
brother Ptolemy Euergetes, surnamed also 
Physcon. 
Egypt. The two brothers are reconciled. 
Ke marches towards Alexandria, in order to_ 
lay siege to it. Popilius, one of the Roman. 
ambassadors obliges him to quit Herbs and 
not to molest the two brothers 


SECT. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had 
_ happened to him in Egypt, wreaks his ven- 
geance on the Jews. He endeavours to 


abolish the worship of the true Gop in Je- s 


rusalem. He exercises the most horrid cru- 
_elties in that city. The generous resistance 
made by Mattathias, who, in his expiring mo- 


ments, exhorts his sons to fight in defence of © 
Judas Maccabzus gains — 


the law of Gop. 
several victories over the generals and ar- 
mies of Antiochus. That prince, who had 
marched into Persia, in order to amass trea- 
sures there, attempts to plunder a rich tem-_ 
ple in Elymais, 
Hearing that his armies had been defeated 


in Judza, he sets out on asudden to extirpate © 


all the Jews. In his march he is struck by 
the hand of Heaven, and dies in the great- 
est torments, after having reigned eleven 
years - = = ; 


SECT. IV. Prophecies of Daniel | elating to 
Antiochus Epiphanes — - 


besieges and takes Je- . 


Antiochus renews the war with — 


but is shamefully repulsed. 2 
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ee BOOK XX. 

Fe 

a The History of Peenicn s Successors con 

Bes tinued ae : : 
pee ARTICLE I. 


SECT. I. Perseus prepares secretly for a war 
against the Romans. He endeavours a re- 
ie ~ conciliation with the Achezans in vain. His 
secret measures not unknown at Rome. Eu- 
ae _menes arrives there, and informs the senate 
~_of them. 
-___ of that Prince, first by assassination, and af- 
-terwards by poison. The Romans break 
__with Perseus. Different opinions and dis- 
ae positions of the kings and states, in regard to 
_ the Macedonian war. After several embas- 
- sies on both sides, the war is declared in 
form: - - - 





2 SECT. WePiésecnshl Licintds dad king Per- 
seus take the field. They both encamp near 
the river Peneus, at some distance from each 
other. Engagement of the cavalry, in which 
Perseus has considerably the advantage, and 
_ makes an ill use of it. He endeavours to 
make a peace, but ineffectually. The ar- 
. mies on both sides gointo winter-quarters 





SECT. Ill. The senate pass a wise decree to 
Me _ put a stop to the avarice of the generals and 
magistrates who oppressed the allies. The 
consul Marcius, after sustaining great fa- 
Se ty 

--—-  tigue, enters Macedonia. Perseus takes 
____ the alarm, and leaves the passes open : He 
_ resumes courage afterwards. ‘Insolent em- 

_ bassy of the Rhodians to Rome - 
“ SECT. IV. Paulus ASmilius chosen consul. 
He sets out fer Macedonia with the preetor 
> Cn. Octavius, who commanded the fleet. 
_ Perseus solicits aid on all sides. 
rice: is the cause of his losing considerable 
———aiilies.. The praetor Anicius’s victories in 
ss‘ Tilyrias Paulus Aimilius’s celebrated victo- 
ry over Perseus near the city of Pydna. 
i See ‘Perseus taken with all his children. The 
‘command of Paulus Aimilius in Macedonia 
prolonged. Decree of the senate granting 
liberty to the Macedonians and Illyrians. 
Paulus Aumilius, during the winter-quarters, 
visits the most celebrated cities of Greece. 





Perseus attempts to rid himself . 


His ava- | 


Page. 


372 


ibid. 


379 


385 





Open his return to Abstain. he 

great feast. He marches for Rome. On — 
his way he suffers his army to plunder all uni eey 
the cities of Epirus. He enters Rome in 9 
triumph. Death of Perseus. Cn. Octavie 
us and L. Anicius have also the honour of a — x 


triumph decreed them - 338 
ARTICLE I. a 
SECT. I. Attalus comes to Rome to congrat- 


ulate the Romans upon theirsuccess in Ma- 
cedonia. The deputies of the Rhodians | ~ 
present themselves before the senate, and = 
endeavour to appease their wrath. After : 
long and warm solicitations, they succeed = 
in being admitted into the alliance of the | a 
Roman people. Severity exercised against 2 
the Attolians. All ofthem,in general, who = 
had favoured Perseus, are cited to Rome, 
to answer for their conduct. A thousand =~ | 
Acheans carried thither: Polybius one of . 
the number. The senate banishes them into 
several towns of Italy. After seventeen 
years of banishment, they are sent back into 
their own country: when only three hun- 
dred of them remained - - 


‘ 


SECT. IJ. Mean flattery of Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, in the senate. Eumenes, becomes _ 
suspected by the Romans, is not suffered to 
enter Rome. Ariarathes, king of Cappa-— 
docia, dies, and is succeeded by asonofthe —— 
same name. Death of Eumenes. Attalus, : 

é 


A, ss 
Ce eae Pat ee ey 


44 


Pa aed soeee 6 alle tien 


his brother, succeeds him, as guardian tohis _ 
son, then very young. War between Attalus — 
and Prusias. The latter having formed the 
design of putting his son Nicomedes to 
death, is killed by him. Embassy of three 
celebrated Athenian philosophers to Rome. 
Another from the people of Marseilles. Di- 
gression upon the city of Marseilles - 


SECT. III. Andriscus, who gave himself out 4 
for the son of Perseus, makes himself mas- 4 
ter of Macedonia, and causes himself to be 
proclaimed king. The praetor Juventius at- , 
tacks him, and is killed in battle with os 
part of his army. Metellus, who succeeds 
him, retrieves that Joss. The usurper is over- 
thrown, taken, and sent to Rome. A second 
and third usurper are also defeated - 







SECT. IV. Troubles in Achaia, which de- 
clares war against the Lacedaeemonians. Me- — 
tellus sends Se to Corinth to app 


- “Thebes and Chaleis j Hale the ‘eho 


Metellus, after having ineffectually 





chorted them to peace, gives them battle, 
The consul Mummius 


succeeds him, and after having gained a bat-_ 
tle, takes Corinth, sets it on fire, and entire- . 


Greece is reduced into a 
Various actions and 
Triumphs of Metellus 


ay demolishes it. 

- Roman province. 
death of Polybius. 
and Mummius 


SECT. V. Reflections upon the causes of the 
grandeur, declension, and ruin of Greece 


ARTICLE III 






- SECT. I. A Chronological Abridgement of 
the History of the Kings ef Egypt and Sy- 
_ ria, who are mentioned in the third Article 


- SECT. Ij. Antiochus Eupator, at the age of 
. nine years, succeeds his father Antiochus 
_ Epiphanes in the kingdom of Syria. De- 
__ metrius, who had been long a hostage at 
~ Rome, demands in vain permission to re- 
_turn to Syria. Celebrated victories of Ju- 
das Maccabeus against the generals of the 
_king of Syria, and the king himself in per- 
son. Long differences between the two 
brothers (the Ptolemies, kings of !gypt) ter- 


> 
ry 


2 minated at length by a happy peace a 


"SECT. TH. Octavius, ambassador of the Ro- 
mans in Syria, is killed there. Demetrius 
escapes from Rome, puts Eupator to death, 
ascends the throne of Syria, and assumes 
the surname of Soter. He makes war 
against the Jews. Rcpeated victories of 
_. Judas Maccabzeus; death of that great man. 
-_ Demetrius is acknowledged king by the Ro- 
- mans. He abandons himself to drunken- 
ness and debauchery. Alexander Bala forms 
_ a conspiracy against him. Demetrius is 
killed in a battle. Alexander espouses the 
daughter of Ptolemy Philometor. ‘Temple 
ee built by the Jews in Egypt. Demetrius, 
son of the first of that name, sets up his 


. Z 
Fe 










claim to the throne of Syria. Alexander is 
destroyed. Ptolemy Philometor dies at the 
--sametime - . 


a SECT’. IV. Physcon espouses Cleopatra, and 
ascends the throne of Egypt. Demetrius 
in Syria abandons himself to all manner of 


_Diodotus, surnamed Tryphon, 
iochus, the son of Alexander Ba- 
imed King of. Mee ; then — 


432 


SECT. VII. 


- kills bins ane takes his piece He ae 
Jonathan by treachery, and puts him to 


Sidetes, brother of Demetrius, and se 
him upon the throne of Syria. 

excessive follies and enormities. 
Philometor succeeds Attalus his uncle,;whom 
he causes to be regretted, by his vices. He 
dies himself, after having reigned five years, 
and by his ra leaves the Roman people 
heirs to his dominions. Aristonicus seizes 
them. He is overthrown, led in triumph, 
and put to death - - 


A t 


SECT. V. Antiochus Sidetes besieges John — a 
That city sur- — 


Hyrcanus in Jerusalem. 
renders by capitulation. He makes war 
against the Parthians, and perishes in it. 
Phraates, king of the Parthians, defeated in 


his turn by the Scythians. Physcon commits 


more horrid cruelties in Egypt. A general 


revolt obliges him to quit it. Cleopatra, his — 


first wife, is replaced upon the throne. She 


implores aid of Demetrius, and is soon re- — 


duced to leave Egypt. — 
thither, and.re-ascends the throne. 


Physcon > returns 


soon after killed. The kingdom is divided 
between Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, 
and Zebina. The latter is defeated and 
killed. | Antiochus Grypus ascends the 
throne of Syria. 


Physcon’s 
Attalus 


The famous Mithridates 


death. Demetrius undertakes an expedition — re ; 
against the Parthians, who take him pris- — 
oner. Cleopatra his wife espouses Antiochus 


begins to reign in Pontus. Physcon’s death Ade 


| SECT. ‘Vi. Ptolemy Lathyrus Be Phys 
con. War between Grypus and bis brother 


Antiochus of Cyzicum, for the kingdom of 


Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himself in Ju 
dea. His death. Aristobulus succeeds 
him, and assumes the title of king. He is 
succeeded by Alexander Jannzus. Cleopa- 
tra drives Lathyrus out of Egypt, and places 


Alexander, his youngest brother, on the 
War between that 


throne in his stead. 
princess and her sons. Death of Grypus. 
Ptolemy Apion leaves the kingdom of Cy- 
renaica to the Romans. 
the warsin Syria and Egypt. 
choose ‘Tigranes king. 
blished upon the throne of Egypt. He dies. 
Alexander his nephew succeeds him. Ni 


The Syrians 


comedes, king of Bithynia, makes the Ro- 


man people his heirs - . 


Continuation of 


Lathyrus is re-esta- : 


Selene, sister of Lathyrus, «un-— 
ceives hopes of the crown of Egypt's ee 


49 





By his _ ae ey 


means Zebina dethrones Demetrius, who is © 









ds ‘two of bee sons to Reale for that pur- 
ose. 









‘or of that island, takes from him a golden 
candelabrum, ‘designed for the Caria An- 





ciencid Sunwear over Se e Syria, is dis- 
possessed of his dominions by Pompey, who 
ces Syria into a province of the Roman 
pire. ‘Troubles in Judaaand Egypt. The 
Alexandrians expel Alexander their king, 
and set Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in 
tead. Alexander, at his death, makes 
Roman people his heirs. In conse- 
ice, some years after, they order Ptole- 
king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to 
deposed, confiscate his property, and seize 
at eeu: The celebrated Cato is charged 










BOOK XXI. 




















ARTICLE I. 


b acest of the History of the Jews from 
ristobulus, son of Hyrcanus, who first as- 
er ihe the title of King, to the reign af He- 


OT. 1. Reign of Aristobulus the First, 
hich lasted two years. 


T, Il. Reign of Alexander Janneus, 
which continued twenty-seven years - 


cr. Wi. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of 
Alexander Jannzus, which continued nine 
arse Hyrcanus, her eldest son, is High- 
priest during that time . 


SECT._JV. Reign of Aristobulus I. wench 
are ontinued six years 





aS Reign of Hyrcanus I]. which con- 
mined paca tone years - 





The eldest, called Antiochus, on his — po 
return passes through Sicily. Verres, pre- 
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o2| 
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462 


ibid. 


ibid. | 
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| 
463 





Abridgement of the History of the Parthians, a 


from the establishment of that empire to | 
the defeat of ote which is related at 
large - - - 


ARTICLE Ill. 


Abridgement of the History of the Kings of | : 
Cappadocia, from the foundation of that 


kingdom to the time when it became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire - 


BOOK XX.” 
The History of Syracuse : 


ARTICLE. I. 















SECT. t. Hiero the Second chosen Captain- oe 


generat by the Syracusans, and soon after — 


appointed King. He makes an alliance 


with the Romans in the beginning of the — 


first funic war - : 


SECT. Il. Hiero’s pacific reign. He partic- 
ularly favours agriculture. He applies 
the abilities of Archimedes his relation to 
the service of the public, and causes him to 
make an infinite number of machines for the 
defence of a besieged place. He dies very 

_old, and much regyetted by the people 


ARTICLE I. 


SECT. I. Hieronymus, grandson of Hiero, 
succeeds him, and causes him to be much re- 
gretted by his vices and cruelty. 
led in aconspiracy. Barbarous murder of 
the Princesses. Hippocrates and Epicydes 
possess themselves of the government of Sy- 





He is kil-- 





racuse, and declare for the Ce ene, 3 a. Seats 


Hieronymus.had done 


Suctay 





The consul M 


. Gced ait Pee and ee 
ge into a As |) him. Vanity and ridiculous self-suffi 
ngth by imeans of his ene aoe : ‘ of that Prince. He loses a great batt! ; 
spit Death of Archimedes, killed bya sol- : cullus takes Tigranocerla, the capital of 
Armenia. He gains asecond victory over 
the joint forces of Tigranes and Mithridates.. 
Mutiny and revolt in the army of Lucullus 


\ 


SECT. IV. Mithridates, taking advantage of 
the discord which had arisen in the Roman — 3, 
army, recovers all hisdominions. Pompey is _ 
chosen to succeed Lucullus. He overthrows — 
Mithridates in several battles. The latter flies 
in vain to Tigranes his son-in-law for re- _ 
fuge, who is engaged in a war with his. own — 
son. Pompey marches into Armenia against 
Tigranes, who comes to him and surrenders 
himself. Weary of pursuing Mithridates to 
no purpose, he returns into Syria, makes 
himself master of that kingdom, and puts an 
end to the empire of Seleucide. He march- 
es back to Pontus. Pharnaces makes the— 
army revolt against his father Mithridates, 

BOOK XXIII. who kills himself. That Prince’s character. 

$ Pompey’s expeditions into Arabia and Ju- 

daa, where he,takes Jerusalem. After hav- — 
= ing reduced all the cities of Pontus, he re-_ 
turns to Rome, and receives the honour obs 

a triumph -- 





, aa Historv of Pontus 


~ SECT. i Mithridates, at twelve years of age, 
_. ascends the throne of Pontus. He seizes 
ee _-Cappadocia and Bithynia, having first ex- 
_ pelled their Kings. The Romans re-estab- 
_ lish them. He causes all the Romans 
and Italians in Asia Minor to be put to the 
sword in one day. First war of the Romans 
with Mithridates, who. had made himself 
‘master of Asia Minor and Greece, and had : 
taken Athens. Sylla is charged With this BOOK XXIV 
__ war. He besieges and retakes Athens. He : 
_ gains three great battles against the Gener- ‘ 
als of Mithridates. He grants that Prince -|| The History of Egypt 
_ peace in the fourth year of the war. Libra- | Bee 

ry of Athens, in which were the works of SECT. 1. Ptolemazus Auletes having been _ 2 

eet __ Aristotle. Sy ylla causes it to be carried to — placed upon. the throne of Egypt | in the = 

Rome = 3 = ibid. room of Alexander, is declared the friend 

act |  and-ally of the Roman people, by the influ- — 

2 _ SECT. I Second war against Mithridates, ence of Cesar and Pompey, which he pur- — 
-under Murena, of only three years duration. chases at a very great price. In conse- 
-Mithridates prepares to renew the war. quence, he loads his subjects with taxes. 
He concludes a treaty with Sertorius. He is expelled the throne. The Alexandni- 

_ Third war with Mithridates. Lucullus the — ans make his daughter Berenice queen. He 

consul sent against him. He obliges him to goes to Rome, and, by money, obtains the 

raise the siege of Cyzicum, and defeats his voices of the heads of the commonwealth for 
troops. ‘He gains a complete victory over his re-establishment. He is opposed by an _ 

, and reduces him to fiy into Pontus, oracle of the Sibyl’s; notwithstanding - 

ical end of the sisters and wives of which, Gabinius sets him upon the throne by 

ridates pife endeavoursto retire to Ti- | force oe arms, where he remains till his 

es regulates: | death. The famous Cleopatra, and her we 

: . ae very young, ea! ith S 








f the young: ‘King, expel poeta Shie: ratte 
troops to re-establish herself. — Pompey, — 
_after having been overthrown at Pharsalia, — 
into Egypt. Ile is assassinated there. _ 
who parsued him, arrives at Alexan- 


where he is informed of his death, 
h he seems to lament. He ewddad voile 


tat purpose sends for Cleopatra, of whom 
soon becomes enamoured. Great commo- 


ue wherein the latter have almost 
ys the advantage. The King having 
drowned in flying after a sea fight, all 
pt submits to Cesar. He sets Cleopa- 
with her younger brother, upon the 
, and returns to Rome z 


Mm Cleopatra causes her younger bro- 
to be a to death, and reigns alone. 


brings tie? with her to pena aaa ~ fe: 
ny goes to Rome, where he espouses Octa- 

via. He abandons himself again to Cleo- 
patra, and after some expeditions returns to 
Alexandria, which he enters in triumph. He | 
there celebrates the coronation of Cleopatra _ 


and her children. Open rupture between = 


Cesar and Antony. ‘The latter repudiates - 
Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. Cleo- 
patra determines to follow Antony. Battle 
of Actium. Cleopatra flies, and draws An- 
tony after her. Czesar’s victory is complete. 


He advances some time after against Alexan 


dria, which makes no long resistance. ' ‘Tragi- 
cal death of Antony and Cleopatra. Egypt is 
reduced intoa peo of the Roman Em- 
pire : - : - 


Conclusion of the Ancient History 


The Chronological Table 


InpEx ° 





‘THE 


























CT. 1. Alexander’s birth. The temple of Ephesus 
burnt the same day. The happy dispositions of that 
prince. Aristotle is appointed his preceptor, who tn- 
spires him with a surprising taste for learning. He 
breaks Bucephalus. 


~LEXANDER ? was born in the first year.of the 
. 106th Olympiad. 
The very day he came into the word: the cele- 
d temple of Diana at Ephesus was burnt. It is 
well known that this temple was one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It had been built in the name 
| at the expense of all Asia Minor. A great num- 
of * years were employed in building it. Its 
length was four hundred and twenty-five feet, and its 
dth two hundred and twenty. It was supported 
y a hundred and twenty-seven columns, sixty feet 
h, which as many } kings had caused to be wrought 
é great expense, and by the most excellent artists, 
& po endeavoured to excel one another on this occa- 
_ The rest of the temple corresponded in mag- 
nificence with these columns. 
a Hegesias { t of Magnesia, according to Plutarch, 
: says, “That it was no wonder the temple was burned, 
cause Diana was that day employed at the delivery 
Olympias, to facilitate the birth of Alexander :” 
flection, says our author, so very || cold, that it 
ht have extinguished the fire. § Cicero, "who as- 
ribes this saying to Timeeus, declares it a very smart 
A. M. 3648, Before J. C. 356. 
in Alex. p. 665. ¢ Valer. Max. I. vili. c. 14. 


oe a2 vit. Alex. p. 665—668. Id. de Fortun. Alex. p. 342. 
two Buddied and ee years, which i is not pro- 


1. XXxvi. c. 14. 


Bee ‘HISTORY 





ALEXANDER. 





one, at which I am very much surprised.. Possibly : 
the fondness he had for jokes, made him not very de- : 
licate in things of this kind. : 
‘One Herostratus had set fire to the temple « on 
purpose. Being put to the torture, in order to force 
him to confess his motive fer committing so infamous 
an action, he owned that it was with the view of 
making himself known to posterity, and to immor-— 
talize his name, by destroying so noble a structure. _ 
The states general of Asia imagined they should pres 
vent the success of his view, by publishing a decree, — 
prohibiting the mention of his name, However, their 
prohibition only excited a greater curiosity; for 
scarce one of the historians of that age has omitted 
to mention so monstrous an extravagance, and at the — 
same time to tell us the name of the criminal. 
‘The ruling passion in Alexander, even from his 
tender years, was ambition, and an ardent desire of — 
glory; but not for every species of glory. Philip, — 
like a sophist, valued himself upon his eloquence and — 
the beauty of his style; and had the vanity to cause 
to be engraved on his coins the several victories he — 
had won at the Olympic games in the chariot-race. 
But it was not to this that his son aspired. His — 
friends asking him one day, whether he would not — 
be present at the games above-mentioned, in order to 
dispute the BN, for he was very swift ‘of foot ; he 
answered, “ That he would contend in them, provi- 
ded kings were to be his antagonists.” 





Lagus. 

i I do not know whether Plutarch’s reflection be not still colder. 

§ Concinné, ut multa, Timeus; qui, cam in historia dixissets 
qua nocte natus Alexander esset, eadem Diane Ephesiz templum 
deflagravisse, | adjunxit: minimé "id esse mirandum, guéd Diana, — 
cum in partu Olympiadis adesse voluisset, abfuisset omc. De 
nat. deor, 1. li. n. 69, : 


‘- 


oe 




















Every time news was brought him, that his father [ 
_ had taken some city, or gained some great battle, 


Alexander, far from sharing in the general joy, used 
to say, in a plaintive tone of voice, to the young per- 
sons that were brought up with him, “Friends, my 


father will possess himself of every thing, and leave 


nothing for us to do.” 

One day some ambassadors from the king of Persia 
being arrived at court during Philip’s absence, Alex- 
ander gave them so courteous and polite a reception, 
and regaled them in so noble and generous a manner, 
as charmed them all. But that which most surprised 
them was, the good sense and judgment which he 
discovered in the several conversations they had 
with him. He did not propose to them any thing 


that was trifling, as might be expected from one of 


his age; such, for instance, as inquiring about the 
so much boasted gardens suspended in the air, the 
riches and magnificence of the palace and court of the 


king of Persia, which excited the admiration of the 
whole world; the famous golden plane-tree ; ® and 


that golden vive, the grapes of which were of eme- 
ralds, carbuncles, rubies, and all sorts of precious 
stones, under which the Persian monarch was said fre- 


_ quently to give audience to ambassadors: Alexander 
asked them questions of a quite different nature, 
inquiring which was the road to upper Asia; the 
_ distance of the several places; in what the strength 


and power of the king of Persia consisted; in what 
part of the battle he fought; how he behaved towards 
his enemies; and in what manner he governed his 
subjects. These ambassadors admired him all the 
while: and perceiving even at that time what he 
might one day become, they pointed out, in a few 


words, the difference they found between Alexander 


and ‘ Artaxerxes, by saying one to another, * “ This 
young prince is great, and ours is rich.” That man 
must be very insignificant, who has no other merit 
than his riches! 

So ripe a judgment in this young prince, was owing 
as much.to the good education which had been given 
him, as to the excellence of his natural abilities. 


_ Several j.receptors were appointed to teach him what- 


ever was worthy of the heir toa great kingdom; and 
the chief of these was Leonidas, a relation of the 
queen, and a person. of the most severe morals. 
Alexander himself related afterwards, that this Leoni- 


_ das, in their journeys together, used frequently to 


look into the trunks where his beds and clothes were 
laid, in order to see if Olympias his mother had not 


put something superfluous into them, which might 


administer to delicacy and luxury. But the greatest 
service Philip did his son, was, appointing Aristotle 


his preceptor, the most famous and the most learned 
‘philosopher of his age, whom he entrusted with the 


whole care of his education. %One of the reasons 
which prompted Philip to choose him a master of so 
conspicuous a reputation and merit was, as he him- 
~e Athen. J. xii. p- 589. f Artaxerxes Ochus. 
& Plut. in Apothegm. p. 178. 
h Aristot. in Rhetor. ad Alex. p. 608, 609. ° 
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self said, that his son might avoid ‘committing a 
great many faults, of which he himself had been guil- — 
ty. 4 t ‘ og 
Philip was sensible, how great a treasure he pos- — 
sessed in the person of Aristotle, for which reason he 
settted a very considerable stipend upon him, and 


afterwards rewarded his pains and care in an infinitely. 


more glorious manner ; for having destroyed and laid 
waste the city of t Stagira, the native place of that. 
philosopher, he rebuilt it, purely out of affection for © 
him ; reinstated the inhabitants who had fled from it, 
or were made slaves; and gave them a fine park in 
the neighbourhood of Stagira, as a place for their 
studies and assemblies. Even in Plutarch’s time, the 
stone seats which Aristotle had placed there were | 
standing ; as also some spacious avenues of trees, — 
under which those who walked were shaded from the — 
sun-beams. . 
Alexander likewise discovered no Jess esteem for 
his master whom he believed himself bound to love — 
as much as if he had been his father; declaring, — 
{ “ That he was indebted to the one for living, andto — 
the other for living well.” ‘The progress of the pu- 
pil was equal to.the care and abilities of the preceptor. 
|| He grew passionately fond of philosophy; and learned — 
the several branches of it, but with the discrimina- | 
tion suitable to his birth. Aristotle endeavoured to 
improve his judgment by laying down sure and cer- | 
tain rules, by which he might distinguish just and — 
solid reasoning from what is merely specious; and by — 
accustoming him to separate in discourse all such 
parts as only dazzle, from those which are truly solid, 
and should constitute its whole value. He also ex- 
ercised him in metaphysics, which may be of great 
benefit to a prince, provided he applies himself to 
them with moderation, as they explain to him the — 
nature of the human mind; how greatly it differs 
from matter; in what manner he perceives spiritual 
things ; how he is sensible of the impression of those — 
that surround him, and many other questions of the 
like import. The reader will naturally suppose, that 
he did not omit either the mathematics, which are 
so well calculated to give the mind a just turn of 
thinking; or the wonders of nature, the st-dy of 
which, besides a great many other adyantages, show 
how very incapable the mind of man is to discover 
the secret principles of the things to whicd he is 
daily an eye-witness. But Alexander applied 
himself chiefly to morality, which is properly the 
science of kings, because it is the knowledge of man- 
kind, and ofall their duties. ‘This he made his seri- 
ous and profound study; and considered it, even at 
that time, as the foundation of prudence and wise 
policy. How much must such an education contri-— 
bute to enable a prince to conduct himself well with 
regard to his own interests and the government of his — 
people ! <4 
"The greatest master of rhetoric that antiqui 
t Acity of Macedon, near the sea-shore. © 
F'Qg de? exetvow piv Sav, did rerov de Kadidig wo | 
. | Tacit, : sot A ae 
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>on nthat sts ae took care to rants that sci- 
art of his pupil’s education: and we find that 
ander, even in the midst of his conquests, was 
ten very urgent with Aristotle to send him a trea- 
ise on that subject. To this we owe the work en- 
led Alexander’s Rhetoric ; in the beginning of which 
Aristotle proves to him the vast advantages a prince 
omay reap from eloquence, as it gives him the greatest 
ascendant over the minds of men, which he ought to 
ucquire as well by his wisdom ‘as authority. Some 
answers and letters of. Alexander, which are still ex- 
tant, show that he possessed, in its greatest perfec- 
tion, that strong, that manly eloquence, which abounds 
Path sense and ideas; and which is so entirely free 
from superfluous expressions, that every single word 
has its meaning; which, properly speaking, is the 
: eloquence of kings.* 
a His esteem, or rather his passion, for Homer, 
shows, not only with what vigour and success he ap- 
“plied himself to polite literature, but the judicious 
use he made of it, and the solid advantages he pro- 
posed to himself from it. He was not prompted to 
_ peruse this poet merely out of curiosity, or to unbend 
his mind, or from a great fondness for poesy ; but his 
_ view in studying this admirable writer was to borrow 
-such sentiments from him as are worthy of a great 
_king and conqueror; courage, intrepidity, magna- 
-nimity, temperance, prudence; the art of command- 
_ing well in war and governing well in peace. And, 
2 indeed, the verse which pleased him most in Homer,{ 
was that where Agamemnon is represented as a good 
king and a brave warrior. 
After this it is no wonder that Alexander should 
have so high an esteem for this poet. Thus, when 
_ after the battle of Arbela, the Macedonians had found 
among the spoils of Darius a gold casket, (enriched 
_with precious stones,) in which the exquisite per- 
umes used by that prince were put; Alexander, who 
was quite covered with dust, and regardless of es- 
sences and perfumes, destined this rich casket to hold 
Homer’s poems, which he considered the most per- 
fect and the “ most precious } production of the hu- 
-man mind.” He admired particularly the Iliad, 
which he called || “ The best provision for a warrior. ” 
_ He always bad with him that edition of Homer which 
Aristotle had revised and corrected, and to which 
the title of the Edition of the Casket was given; and 
he laid it, with his sword, every night, under his 
pillow. 
1 Fond, even to excess, of every kind of glory, he 
was displeased with Aristotle, his master, for having 
published, in his absence, certain metaphysical pieces, 
which he himself desired to possess alone; and even 
_at the time when he was employed in the conquest of 
—iAul. Gel. 1. xx. c. 5. k Arist. p. 609. 
‘Plat. de Fortun. Alex. Serm. ii. p. 333. 
™Quintil. lib. ii. cap. 21. 
a. * Imperatoria brevitate. Tacit. 
; rene aes Basted tr’ ayaldc, xoarepdc tr’ diypnric. 
179, . 
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Asia, and the pursuit of Darius, he wrote to hima 
letter which is still extant, wherein he complains on 
that very account. Alexander says in it, that “ he 9 
had much rather surpass the rest of men in the know- 


ledge of sublime and excellent things, than in the 


greatness and extent of his power.” He in like 


manner requested * Aristotle, not to show the trea- 


tise of rhetoric abovementioned to any person but 

himself. 1 will confess, that there is an excess in 

this strong desire of glory, which Prompts him to 
suppress the merit of others, in order that bis alone 

may appear; but then we at least must confess, that 

it discovers such a passion for study as is very lauda- 
ble in a prince; and the very reverse of that indiffe- 
rence, not to say contempt and aversion, which most 

young persons of high birth express for all things that 
relate to learning and study. 


Plutarch points out to us in a few words, the infi- 
nite advantage that Alexander reaped from this taste _ 
with which his master, (than whom no man possessed _ 


greater talents for the education of youth,) had in- 
spired him from his most tender infancy. 
(says that author) to converse with learned men, to 
improve himself in knowledge, and to study ;” ** three 
sources of a monarch’s happiness, which enable him 
to secure himself from numberless difficulties ; three 


certain and infallible methods of learning to reign 


without the assistance of others. The conversation 
of persons of fine sense instructs a prince while it 
amuses him, and teaches him a thousand curious and 
useful things without costing him the least trouble. 


The lessons which able masters give him, on the most — 
exalted sciences, and particularly upon politics, im- 


prove his mind wonderfully, and furnish him with 
rules to govern his subjects with wisdom. And lastly 
study, especially that of history, crowns all the rest, 
and is to him a preceptor for all seasons and for all 


hours, who, withcut ever growing troublesome, ac- ~ 


quaints him with truths which no one else would 


dare to tell him, and, under fictitious names, exhibits 


the prince to himself; teaches him to know himself 
as well as mankind, who are the same in all ages. 
Alexander owed all these advantages to the excellent 
education which Aristotle gave him. 

' He had also a taste for the whole circle of me 
but such as becomes a prince; that is, he knew the 
value and usefulness of them. 
sculpture, architecture, flourished in his reign, be- 
cause they found {tf in him both a skilful judge and 
a generous protector, who was able to distinguish and 
reward merit, wherever displayed. 

™ But he despised certain trifling feats of dexte- 
rity, that were of no use. Much admiration was 
lavished on a man, who employed himself very ear- 
nestly in throwing small pease through the eye of 2 


been able to render better, signifies, that in the Iliad are found 


whatever relates to the art of war, and the qualities of a general ;~ 


in a word, all things necessary to form a good commander. 
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very advantageous opinion of Alexander. 


: apain. 


of address and boldness to back him!” 


__his voice to his full speed. 
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ae. Beadle; which he Sait do at a considerable dis- 


tance, and without once missing. Alexander seeing 
him thus engaged, ordered him, as we are told, a 
present suitable to his employment, viz. a basket of 
pease. 

Alexander was of a lively disposition; detite: 


and very tenacious of his opinion, which never gave 
_ way to compulsion, but at the same time would sub- 


mit immediately to reason and good sense. It re- 


quires great judgment and delicacy to manage such 
a disposition. 
his double authority of king and father, believed it 


Philip accordingly, notwithstanding 


“necessary to employ persuasion rather than constraint 


- with respect to his son, and endeavoured to make 


‘himself beloved rather than feared by him. 

An accidental occurrence made him entertain a 
There 
had been sent from Thessaly to Philip a war-horse, 
a noble, fiery, generous beast, called t Bucephalus. 
‘The owner. offered to sell him for thirteen talents.{ 
The king went into the plains, attended by his cour- 
tiers, in order to make trial of this horse; but he ap- 


peared so very fierce, and reared so when any one 


Came near him, that no one dared to mount him. 
Philip, being angry that so furious and unmanageable 
a creature had beén sent him, ordered him back 
Alexander, who was present, cried out, 
“What a noble horse they are going to lose, for te 
Philip, at 
first, considered these words as the effect of folly and 
rashness, so common to young men: but as Alexan- 
dér insisted still more upon what he had said, and 
‘was very much vexed to see so noble a creature just 
going to be sent home again, his father gave him 
leave to try what he could do. The young prince, 
overjoyed at this permission, goes up to Bucephalas, 
takes hold of his bridle, and turns his head to the 


sun; having observed that what frightened him was 


his own shadow, he seeing it dance about, or sink 
down, in proportion as he moved. He, therefore, 
first stroked him gently with his hand, and soothed 
him with his voice; then seeing his fierceness abate, 
and artfully taking his opportunity, he let fall his 
cloak, and springing swiftly upon his back, first slack- 
ens the rein, without once striking or vexing him: 


_ and when he perceived that his fire was cooled, that 


he was no longer so furious and violent, and wanted 
only to move forward, he gave him the rein, and 
spurring him with great vigour, animated him with 
While this was doing, 
Philip and his whole court trembled for fear, and 
did not once open their lips; but when the prince, 
after having run his first heat, returned with joy and 
pride at having broke a horse which was judged ab- 
solutely ungovernable, all the courtiers in general 
endeavoured to outvie one another in their applauses 
and Bee ae tiionss and, we are told, Philip shed 


~ sAul. Gel. }. v. c. 2. 


*Plut. in Alex. p. 670, 672. Diod. 1. xvii. p. 486—489. Ar- 
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der ane Ne was righted, and pees is ee. 
to him, “ My_ son, seek a kingdom more worthy 
thee, for Macedon is below thy merit.” 

We are told a great many surprising particulars ‘at 
this Bucephalus; for whatever had any relation to 
Alexander, was to be of the marvellous kind. ° When 
this creature was saddled and equipped for battle, he 
would suffer no one to back him but his master; and | 
it would not have been safe for any other person to. 
go near him. Whenever Alexander wanted to mount 
him, he would kneel down. According to some his- 
torians, in the battle against Porus, where Alexander 
had plunged too imprudently amidst a body of the 
enemy, his horse, though covered with wounds, did 
however exert himself in so vigorous a manner, "that 
he saved his master’s life; and notwithstanding the 
deep wounds he had received, and though almost 
spent through the great effusion of blood, he brought 
off Alexander from among the combatants, and car- 
ried him with inexpressible vigour to a place of se- 
curity; where perceiving || the king was no longer 
in danger, and overjoyed in some measure to die after 
the service he had done him, he expired. This i in- 
deed is a very noble end fora horse. Others say, 
that Bucephalus, quite worn out, died at thirty years | 
of age. Alexander bewailed his death bitterly, be- 
lieving that he had lost in him a most faithful and 
affectionate friend ; and afterwards built a city on the 
very spot where he was buried, near the river Hy- 
daspes, and called it Bucephalia, i in honour of him. | 

I have related elsewhere that Alexander, at sixteen 
years of age, was appointed regent of Macedonia, and 
invested with absolute authority during his father’s 
absence; that he behaved with great prudence and 
bravery ; and that afterwards he distinguished him- 
self in a most signal manner at the battle of Chae 
ronea. ; 


SECT. II. Alexander, after the death of Philip, as- 
cends the throne at twenty years of age. He subjects 
and reduces the nations contiguous to Macedon, who 
had revolted. He goes into Greece to dissolve the al 
hance formed against him. He captures and destroys 
Thebes, and pardons the Athemans. He procures 
himself to be nominated, im the diet or assembly at 
Corinth, generalissimo of the Greeks against Persia. 
He returns to Macedon, and makes preparations for 
carrying his arms into Asia. 


° Darius and Alexander began to reign the same. 
year: the latter was but twenty when he succeeded 
to the crown. His first care was to solemnize the 
funeral obsequies of his father with the utmost pomp, 
and to revenge his death. 

Upon his accession to the throne, he saw himself 
es 





needle. 
+ Some think he was called so, because his head was like 
of an ox. ¢ About $11,194. 
|| Et domini jam superstitis securus, quasi cum none: 
solatio, animam expiravit. AUL, GEL. 
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e several conquests,” which he had united to 
rown, after having dethroned their natural kings, 
nt proper to take the advantage of this juncture, 
ch a new prince, who was but young, had as- 
led the throne, for recovering their liberty, and 
ng against the common usurper. Nor was he 
der less | apprehensions from Greece. Philip, though 
had permitted the several cities and common- 
alths to continue to all outward-appearance their 
ent form of government, had however entirely 
ged it in reality, and made himself absolute 
master of it. Though absent, he nevertheless had a 
predominate voice in all the assemblies ; and not a 
single resolution was taken, but in subordination to 
is will. Though he had subdued all Greece, either 
by the terror of his arms, or the secret machinations 
icy, he had not had time sufficient to subject 
custom it to his power, but had left all things 
at ferment and disorder, the minds of the van- 
d not being yet calmed nor moulded to subjec- 











2 Macedonians, reflecting on this precarious 
ion of things, advised Alexander to relinquish 
e, and not to persist in his resolution of subdu- 
by force; to recover by gentle methods the 
rbarians who fad taken arms, and “ to soothe,* as 
it were, those glimmerings of revolt and innovation” 
yrudent reserve, complacency, and insinuations, 
yrder to conciliate affection. However, Alexander 
Id not listen to these timorous counsels, but re- 
ed to secure and support his affairs by boldness 
-magnanimity; firmly persuaded, that should he 
ax in any point at first, all his neighbours would 
l upon him; and that were he to endeavour to 
omise matters, he should be obliged to give up 





to the narrow limits of Macedon. He therefore 
all possible haste to check the arms of the bar- 
ans, by marching his troops with the greatest 
ition to the banks of the Danube, which he 
0s din one night. He defeated the king of the 
iballi in a great battle; made the Getz fly at his 
roach; subdued several barbarous~nations, some 
the terror of his name, and others by force of 
s; and notwithstanding the arrogant t answer of 
eir ambassadors, he taught them to dread a danger 
ll more near them than the falling of the sky and 
ts. 

Jhilst Alexander was thus employed at a distance 
t the barbarians, all the cities of Greece, ani- 
more particularly by Demosthenes, formed a 
werful alliance against that prince. _ A false report 
1 prevailed of his death, inspired the Thebans 
a Bosses that proved their ruin. ‘They cut to 
; : P Heschin. contra Ctesiph. p. 453. 
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r, imagining that his name alone had struck these 
sked their ambassadors what things they 





|| pieces ae of the Macedonian garrison in their He 


uring his whole reign, and from whom he | 


| happy, could he sit peaceably « on his throne. 


_accordingly. Attalus’s death restored tranquillity to _ 


ip’s conquests, and thus to confine his domi-. 


cover to him. 
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del. ? Demosthenes, on the other side, was every — 

day haranguing the people; and, fired with contempt — 

for Alexander, whom he called a child, and a { hare- 

brained boy, he assured the Athenians, with a deci- i 
sive tone of voice, that they had nothing to fear from 

the new king of Macedon, who did not dare to stir — 
out of his kingdom; but would think himself vastly 
At the 22- 
same time he wrote letters upon letters to Attalus, 
one of Philip’s lieutenants in Asia Minor, to excite _ 
him to rebel. This Attalus was uncle to Cleopatra, = 
Philip’s second wife, and was very much disposed to Ete 
listen to Demosthenes’s proposals. Nevertheless, as 
Alexander was grown very diffident of him, for which = aa 
he knew there was but too much reason; he, there- a 
fore, to eradicate from his mind all the suspicions 
which he might entertain, and the better to screen — 
his designs, sent al] Demosthenes’s letters to that 
prince. But Alexander saw through all his artifices, : 
and thereupon ordered Hecatzeus, one of his com- _ 
manders, whom he had sent into ‘Asia for that pur-— 
pose, to have him assassinated, which was executed 


the army, and entirely destroyed the seeds of discord 
and rebellion. 
When Alexander had secured his kingdom from — 
the barbarians, he marched || with the utmost expedi- _ 5 
tion towards Greece, and passed Thermopyle. He = 
then said to those who accompanied him: “ Demos- 
thenes called me, in his orations, a child, when | was | 
in Illyria, and among the Triballi; he ‘called me a 
young man when I was in Thessaly; and] must now = 
show him, before the walls of Athens, that J am a man 
grown.” He appeared so suddenly in Beotia, that — 
the Thebans could scarce believe their eyes. When 
he came before their walls he was willing to give them 
time to repent, and only demanded to have Phoenix me 
and Prothutes, the two chief leaders of the revolt, == 
delivered up to him; and published by sound of 
trumpet, a general pardon to all who should come 
But the Thebans, by way of insult, de- 
manded to have Philotas and Antipater delivered to 
them; and invited, in the same manner, all who were 
solicitous for the liberty of Greece, to join with them x 
in its defence. na 
Alexander, finding it impossible to get the better 
of their obstinacy by offers of peace, saw with grief 
that he should be forced to employ his power, and 
decide the affair by force of arms. A great battle 
was thereupon fought, in which the Thebans exerted | 
themselves with a bravery and ardour much beyond 
their strength, for the enemy exceeded them vastly 
in numbers: but after a long and vigorous resistance, 
such as survived of the Macedonian garrison in the 
citadel, coming down from it and charging the The- 
bans in the rear, being thus surrounded on all sides, 


that they were afraid of nothing but the falling of the sky and 











| stars. 
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the greatest part of them Were ‘cut to pieces, and the 
city was taken and plundered. 

It would be impossible for words to express the 
dreadful calamities which the Thebans suffered on 
this occasion. Some Thracians having pulled down 
the house of a virtuous lady of quality, Timoclea by 
name, carried off all her goods and treasures; and 


their captain having seized the lady, and satiated his 


brutal lust with her, afterwards inquired whether she 
had not concealed gold and silver. Timoclea, ani- 
mated by an ardent desire of revenge, replying that 
she had hid some, took him with herself only into her 
garden, and showing him a well, told him, that the 
instant she saw the enemy enter the city, she herself 
had thrown into it the most valuable things in her 
possession. The officer, overjoyed at what he heard, 
drew near the well, and stooping down to see its 
depth, ‘Timoclea, who was behind, pushing him with 
all her strength, threw him into the well, and after- 
wards killed him with great stones which she threw 


- upon him. She was instantly seized by the Thracians, 


and being bound in chains, was carried before Alex- 
ander. The prince perceived immediately by her 
mien that she was a woman of quality and great 


spirit, for she followed those brutal wretches with 


a haughty air, and without discovering the least 
astonishment or fear. Alexander asking her who 
she was, Timoclea replied, | am sister to Theagenes, 


_ who fought against Philip for the liberty of Greece, 


and was killed in the battle of Cheronea, where he 
commanded. ‘The prince, admiring the generous 
answer of the lady, and still more the action that she 
had done, gave orders that she should have leave to 


_ retire wherever she pleased with her children. 


Alexander then debated in council, how to act with 
regard to Thebes. ‘The Phoczxans and the people of 
Plateee, Thespie, and Orchomenus, who were all in 
alliance with Alexander, and had shared in his vic- 
tory, represented to him the cruel treatment they had 
met with from the Thebans, who had destroyed their 
several cities; and reproached them with the zeal 
which they had always discovered in favour of the 
Persians against the Greeks, who held them in the 
utmost detestation; the proof of which was, the oath 
they all had taken to destroy Thebes, after they 
should have vanquished the Persians. 

Cleades, one of the prisoners, being permitted to 
speak, endeavoured to excuse, in some measure, the 
revolt of the Thebans; a fault which, in his opinion, 
should be imputed to a rash and credulous impru- 
dence, rather than to depravity of will and declared 
perfidy. He remonstrated, that his countrymen, upon 
a false report of Alexander's death, which they had 
too eagerly credited, had indeed broke into rebellion, 
not against the king, but against his successors: that 
what crimes soever they might have committed, they 
had been punished for them with the utmost severity, 
by the dreadful calamity which had befallen their 
city: that there now remained in it none but women, 
child ren,.and old men, from whom nothing was to be 
feared ; and who were so much the greater objects of 
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compassion, as they had been 6 ware counaeneds 1h 
the revolt. He concluded with reminding Alexander, 
that Thebes, which had given birth to so many gods 
and heroes, several of whom were that king’s ances- 
tors, had also been the cradle of his father Philip’s 
rising glory, and like a second native country to 
him. 
These motives, which Cleades urged, were very — 
strong and powerful; nevertheless, the anger of the 
conqueror prevailed, and the city was destroyed. 
However, he set at liberty the priests; all such as 
had right of hospitality with the Macedonians; the - 
descendants of Pindar the famous poet, who had done 
so much honour to Greece; and such as had opposed © 
the revolt: but all the rest, in number about thirty 
thousand, he sold; and upwards of six thousand had 
been killed in battle. ‘The Athenians were so sensi- 
bly afflicted at the sad disaster which had befallen 
Thebes, that being about to solemnize the festival of — 
the great mysteries, they suspended them,.on account © 
of their extreme grief, and received with the greatest — 
humanity al] those who had fled from the battle and — 
the sack of Thebes, and made Athens their asylum. 
Alexander’s so sudden arrival in Greece, had very © 
much abated the haughtiness of the Athenians, and 
extinguished Demosthenes’s vehemence and fire; but — 
the ruin of Thebes, which was still more sudden, | 
threw them into the utmost consternation. They, — 
therefore, had recourse to entreaties, and sent a de- 
putation to Alexander, to implore his clemency. 
Demosthenes was among the deputies; but he was no 
sooner arrived at mount Cytheron, than dreading the © 
anger of that prince, he quitted the embassy, and re- 
turned home. é 
Immediately Alexander sent to Athens, requiring — 
the citizens to deliver up to him ten orators, whom > 
he supposed to have been the chief instruments in_ 
forming the Jeague which Philip his father had de-— 
feated at Cheronea. It was on this occasion that 
Demosthenes related to the people the fable of the 
wolves and dogs, in which it is supposed, “ That the — 
wolves one day told the sheep, that in case they de- 
sired to be at peace with them, they must deliver up 
to them the dogs who were their guard.” ‘The appli- 
cation was easy and natural, especially with respect 
to the orators, who were justly compared to dogs, 
whose duty is to watch, to bark, and to fight, in order 
to save the lives of the flock. 4 
In this extreme difficulty in which the Athenians 
were involved, who could not prevail with them- 
selves to deliver up their orators to certain death, 
though they had no other way to save their city, 
Demades, whom Alexander had honoured with his. 
friendship, offered to undertake the embassy alone, 
and intercede for them. The king, whether he had 


! 


satiated his revenge, or endeavoured to blot out, it 
possible, by some’act of clemency, the barbarous ac- 
tion he had just before committed ; or rather, willing 
to remove the several obstacles which might retard | 
the execution of his grand design, and by that means 
not jJeave, during his absence, the least ground or pre. | 
Sis Sane 
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urmurs, waved his demand with regard to | the intestine feuds of the Greeks might indeed have — 
ery of the orators, and was pacified by their || suspended, but could never extinguish. ‘The immor-— 
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d ng Caridemus into banishment, who being a na- || tal retreat of the ten thousand Grecks, notwithstand- G 
ve of *Orea, had been presented by the Athenians || ing the vigorous opposition of the prodigious army of = 
with the freedom of their city, for the services he had || the Persians; the terror which Agesilaus, with a . 


done the republic. He was son-in-law to Cherso- || handful of men, had struck even as far as Susa;_ roo 
_bleptus, king of Thrace; had learned the art of war || showed plainly what might be expected from an _ 
under Iphicrates, and had himself frequently com- || army, composed of the flower of the forces of all the 


manded the Athenian armies. To avoid the perse- || cities of Greece and those of Macedon, commanded = 

- cution of Alexander, he took refuge with the king of || by generals and officers formed under Philip; and, to : 
_ Persia. - say all in a word, led by Alexander. ‘The delibera- 
As for the Athemians, he not only forgave them || tions of the assembly were therefore very short, and “3 

_ the several injuries he pretended to have received, |) that prince was unanimously appointed generalissimo 
but expressed a particular regard for them, exhorting || against the Persians. eee. 
_ them to apply themselves vigorously,to public affairs, Immediately a great number of officers and go- a 
and to keep a watchful eye over the several transac- || vernors of cities, with many philosophers, waited : 
tions which might happen; because, in case of his || upon Alexander, to congratulate him upon his elec- aif 
death, their city was to give laws to the rest of || tion. He flattered himself, that Diogenes of Sinope, 

_ Greece. Historians relate, that many years after || who was then at Corinth, would also come like the 
_ this expedition, he was seized with deep remorse for || rest, and pay his compliments. This philosopher, 
_ the calamity he had brought upon the Thebans, and || who entertained a very mean idea of grandeur, i 
_ that this made him behave with much greater hu- || thought it improper to congratuiate men just upon 
_ -manity towards many other nations. their exaltation to any dignity; but that mankind 
So dreadful an example of severity towards so pow- |] ought to wait fil] those persons have worthily fulfilled = 
erful a city as Thebes, spread the terror of his arms |] the duties attached to their station. Diogenesthere 
through all Greece, and made all things give way be- || fore did not stir out of his house: upon which Ale = 


fore him. He summoned, at Corinth, the t assembly || ander, attended by all his courtiers, made him a visit. 
__ of the several states and free cities of Greece, to ob- || The philosopher was at that time lying down in the 
tain from them the same supreme command against || sun; but seeing so great a crowd of people advancing — 
_ the Persians as had been granted his father a little |) towards him, he sat up, and fixed his eyes on Alex- 
before his death. No diet ever debated on a more || ander. This prince, surprised to see so famous a 
_ important subject. It was the Western world deli- |) philosopher reduced to such extreme poverty, after 
berating upon the ruin of the East, and upon the me- || saluting him in the kindest manner, asked whether e 
thods for executing a revenge that had been suspended || he wanted any thing? Diogenes replied, “ Yes, that ae 
more than an age. ‘The assembly held at this time |] you would stand a little out of my sun-shine.” This 
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will give rise to events, the relation of which will || answer raised the contempt and indignation of al) | % 
_ appear astonishing and almost incredible ; and to re- || the courtiers; but the monarch, struck with the phi- ~ 
_ volutions which will change the appearance of things || losopher’s greatness of soul,‘ Were I not Alexander.” 

hearly throughout the world. says he, “1 would be Diogenes.” A very profound 


_. -To form such a design required a prince bold, en- |} sense'lies hid in this expression, which shows .per- 

_ terprising, and experienced in war; one of enlarged’ || fectly the bent and disposition of the heart of man. 
views, who had acquired a great name by his exploits, || Alexander is sensible that he is formed to possess all 
and was not to be intimidated by dangers nor checked |] things; such is his destiny, in which he makes his 
~ by obstacles; but above all, a monarch who had a || happiness consist: but then, in case he should not be 
_ supreme authority over all the states of Greece, none |] able to compass his ends, he is also sensible, thatto 
of which singly was powerful enough to make so ar- || be happy, he must endeavour to bring his mind to 
duous an attempt; and which required, in order to || such a frame as to want nothing. In a word, allor 
their acting in concert, to be subject to one chief, || nothing presents us with the true image of Alexander __ 
who might give motion to the several parts of that |} and Diogenes. { How great and powerful soever 
great body, by making them all concur to the same || that prince might think himself, he could not on this 
end. Such a prince was Alexander. It was not dif- || occasion deny himself to be inferior to a man, to 
ficult for him to rekindle in the minds of the people || whom he could give, and from whom he could take __ 
their ancient hatred of the Persians, their perpetual || nothing. 

and irreconcilable enemies; whose destruction they Alexander, before he set out for Asia, was deter- 

had more than once sworn, and whom they had de- |) mined to consult the oracle of Apollo, on the event 
_ termined to extirpate, in case an opportunity should || of the war. He therefore went to Delphi; but hap- 
ever present itself for that purpose; a hatred which || pened to arrive there during those. days which are 
~* A city of Eubea. ; t+ Homo supra mensuram humane superbiz tumens, vidit alix 

t Plutarch places this diet or assembly here, but others fix it |} quem, cui nec dare quidquam posset, nec eripere. SENECA de ~ 


earlier; whence Dr. Prideaux supposed that it was summoned || Benef. I. v. c. 6. 
“Th ae twice. j 
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called eich, a season in which people 1 were forbid- 


den to consult the oracle; and accordingly the priestess - 
But Alexander, who — 


refused to go to the ‘temple. 
could not bear any contradiction of his will, took 
her forcibly by the arm; and, as he was leading her 
~ to the temple, she cried out, * ‘“* My son, thou art ir- 
 resistible.” This was all he desired ; and catching 
at these’words, which he considered: as spoken by 
the oracle, he set out for Macedonia, in order to 
make preparations for his great expedition. 

I shall here give, in one view, a short account of 
those countries through which Alexander passed, till 

his return from India. 

Alexander sets out from Macedonia, which is part 
of Turkey in Europe, and crosses the Hellespont, or 
_ the Straits of the Dardanelles. 
es He crosses Asia Minor, (Natolia,) where he fights 

¢* = two battles ; the first at the passage of the river Gra- 
%; nicus, and the second near the city of Issus. 
After this second battle, he enters Syria and Pa- 
__Jestine; goes into Egypt, where he builds Alexandria, 
on one ‘of the arms of the Nile; advances as far as 
_ Libya to the temple of Jupiter Ammon; whence he 
‘returns back, arrives at Tyre, and from thence 
_ Inarches towards the Euphrates. 
He crosses that river, then the Tigres, and gains 
he celebrated victory of Arbela; possesses himself 
of ¢ Babylon, and Ecbatana, the chief city of Media. 
From thence he passes into Hyrcania, to the sea 
which goes by that name, otherwise called the Cas- 
pian Sea; and enters Parthia, Drangiana and .the 
_ country of Paropamisus. 
He afterwards goes into Bactriana and Sogdiana; 
advances as far as the river Jaxarthes, called by 
~ Quintus Curtius the Tanais, the farther side of which 
is inhabited by the Scythians, whose country forms 
part of Great Tartary. 
: Alexander, after having gone through various coun- 
-_ tries, crosses the river Indus; enters India which lies 
_. on this side the Ganges, and forms part of the 
Great. Mogul’s empire, ‘and advances very near the 
iver Ganges, which he also intended to pass, had 
not his army refused to follow him. He therefore 
contents himself with marching to view the ocean, 
and goes down the river Indus to its mouth. 

From Macedonia to the Ganges, very near ‘to 
_ which river Alexander marched, is computed at least 
__ eleven hundred leagues. 








marches, first, from the extremity of Cilicia, where 
the battle of Issus was fought, to the temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon in Libya; and his return from thence to 
Tyre, a journey of three hundred leagues at least, 
and as much space at least for the windings of his 
route in different places; we shall find that Alexan- 
der, in less than eight years, marched his army up- 
wards of seventeen hundred leagues, without inclu- 
ding his return to Babylon. 
«4 Diod. 1. xvii. p. 499—503. Arrian. 1. i. p. 23—36. 
. Alex. p. 672,673. Justin. |. xi. c. 5. 6. A. M. 3670. 


J. C. 334. 
F yoseph. Antiquit. lib. x1. 
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beg tilaie his nuptials, and waiting for the fruits of 


- to the gods, 





Add to this the various turnings in Alexander’s| 


SECT. Il. gisele fold ‘ould! sets Macedon upo . 
his expedition against the Persians. He arrives at 
Thon, and pays great honour to the tomb of Achilles. 
He fights the first battle against the Persians at wher at 
river Granicus, and obtains a famous victory. te? 


4 ALEXANDER being arrived in his k ngdom, held: a 
council with the chief officers of his army and the — 
grandees of his court, on the expedition which he 
meditated against Persia, and the measures to be ta- 
ken in order to ensure success. ‘The whole assembly 
was unanimous, except on one article. Antipater 
and Parmenio were of opinion, that the king, before 
he engaged in an enterprise which would necessarily ; 
be a long one, ought to make choice of a consort in 
order to secure himself a successor to his throne. — 
But Alexander, who was of a violent, fiery temper, — 
did not approve of this advice; and believed, that 
after he had been nominated generalissimo of the 
Greeks, and that his father had left him an invincible © 
army, it would be a shame for him to lose his time in. 
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; for which reason he determined to set out imme- 
oneal ; 
Accordingly he offered up very splendid sacrifices. 
and caused to be celebrated at Dia, a_ 
city of Macedon, t scenical games, that had been in- © 
stituted by one of his ancestors in honour of Jupiter _ 
and the Muses. This festival continued nine days, 
agreeable to the number of these goddesses. He had 
a tent raised large enough to hold a hundred tables, 
on which, consequently, nine hundred covers might ~ — 
be laid. To this feast, the several princes of his fa- 
mily, all the ambassadors, generals, and officers, were 
invited. He also treated his whole army. "It was 
then he had the famous vision, in which he was ex- 
horted to march speedily into Asia, of which men- 
tion will be made in the sequel. an 
Before he set out upon this expedition, he settled 
the affairs of Macedon, over which he appointed An- 
tipater as viceroy, with twelve thousand foot, and ; 
nearly the same number of horse. ; 
He also inquired into the domestic affairs of his — 
friends, giving to one an estate in Jand, to another 
a village, to a third the revenues of a town, to a 
fourth the toll:of a harbour. And as all the revenues 
of his demesnes were already employed and exhausted _ 
by his donations, Perdiccas said to him, “ My lord, 
what is it you reserve for yourself?” Alexander re- 
plying, “* Hope.” ‘The same hope,” says Perdiccas, 
“ought therefore to satisfy us ;” and very generously — 
refused to accept of what the king had assigned him. 
The knowledge of the human heart, and the art 
of gaining it, is of great importance to a prince. 
Now Alexander was sensible that this art consists in | 
making it the interest of every individual to promote — 
his grandeur; and in governing his subjects in such _ 
a manner, that they should feel his power by no one ee 
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person with Bhat of nae prince. are is 
re. ie person; and we are so many times at- 
ched to him (and by as close ties) as there are 
ings we love and receive from him. All the sequel 
this history will show, that no person ever made a 
happy use of this maxim than Alexander, who 
thought himself raised to the throne, merely that he 
might do good; and indeed his liberality, which was 
truly royal, was neither satisfied nor exhausted by the 
lest acts of beneficence. 
Alexander, after having compietely settled affairs 
Macedonia, and used all the precautions imagina- 
ble, to prevent any troubles from arising in it during 
his absence, set out for Asia in the beginning of the 
spring. His army consisted of little more than thirty 
thousand foot, and four or five thousand horse; but 
then they were all brave men; were well disci- 
plined, and inured to fatigues; had made several 

ipaigns under Philip; and were each of them, * 
in case of necessity, capable of commanding. Most 
of the officers were near threescore years of age; 
and when they were either assembled, t or drawn up 
he head of a camp, they had the air of a venera- 
ble senate. Parmenio commanded the infantry. 
hilotas, his son, had eighteen hundred horse { under 
m; and Callas, the son of Harpalus, the same num- 
aaa Thessalian cavalry. The rest of the horse, 
who were composed of natives of the several states 
of Greece, and amounted to six hundred, had their 
articular commander. The Thracians and Peoni- 
ns, who were always in front, were headed by Cas- 
sander. Alexander began his route along the lake of 
Jercina, towards Amphipolis ; crossed the river Stry- 
ion near its mouth; afterwards the Hebrus, and ar- 
-d at Sestus after twenty days’ march. He then 
»mmanded Parmenio to cross over from Sestos to 
bydos, with all the horse, and part of the foot; 
ch he accordingly did, by the assistance of a 

hundred and threescore galleys and several flat-bot- 
med vessels. As for Alexander, he went from Ele- 
um to the port of the Achaians, himself steering 
his own galley; and being got to the middle of the 
- Hellespont, he sacrificed a bull to Neptune and the 
el ereides, and made libations in the sea from a golden 
- cup. It is also related, that after having thrown a 
_ javelin at the land, as if ther eby to take possession of 
it, he landed the first in Asia; and leaping from the 
_ ship, completely armed, and in the highest transports 
of joy, he erected Aliars on the shore to Jupiter, to 
_ Minerva, and to Hercules, for having favoured him 
- with so propitious a descent. He had done the same 
at leaving Europe. He depended so entirely on the 
happy success of his arms, and the rich spoils he 
_*Val. Max. 1. vii. c. 3. 
* Ut non tam milites, quam fangiatos militize electos putares, 
Justin. |. xi. c. 6 

4 Ut, “si principia castrorum cerneres, senatum te alicujus prisce 
videre. diceres. Id. 
Those were all Macedonians. 
{| About $60,300. 
; Cam i in sey ad Achillis LES constitisset: O fortunate, 











of |] ahd find i in See that he had fede: very little p pro: = 
vision for so great an expedition ; persuaded that 





ossessions, our own happiness, which | we | 
things necessary for war. 





-Granicus, a river of Phrygia. 










war, when carried on successfully, would supply : all 
He had but seventy || ta- 
lents in money to pay his army, and only a month’s 
provision. | before observed, that on leaving Mace-*° _ 
don he had divided his patrimony among his generals oe gree 
and officers ; and a circumstance of still greater im-_ : 
portance is, that he had inspired his soldiers with so 
much courage and confidence, that they fancied they 
marched, not to precarious war, but certain victory. 
* When he came within a short distance of the city 
of Lampsacus, which he had determined to destroy, 
in order to punish the rebellion of its inhabitants, he — 
saw: Anaximenes, a native of that place, coming to 
him. ‘This man, who was a famous historian, had — 
been very intimate with Philip his father; and Alex- 
ander himself had a great esteem for him, having 
been his pupil. ‘The king, suspecting the business - 
he was come upon, to be beforehand with him, swore 
in express terms, that he would never grant his, re- % 
quest... “ The favour I have to desire of you,” says 
Anaximenes, “ is that you would destroy Lampsacus.” See 
By this witty evasion the historian saved his country. 
From thence Alexander arrived at Jlion, where he 
paid great honours to the manes of Achilles, and 
caused games to be celebrated round his tomb. He 
admired and envied the double felicity of that re-_ 
nowned Grecian, in having found, during his life- 
time, a faithful friend in Patroclus 3 and, after his 
death, a herald, worthy of the greatness of his ex- 
ploits, in Homer. And indeed, § had it not been for — 
the Iliad, the name of Achilles would have perished 
in the same grave with his body. ee 
At last Alexander arrived on the banks of the 
The satrape, or de- 
puty-lieutenants, waited his coming on the other side ~ 
of it, firmly resolved to dispute fe passage ‘with him. 2 
Their army consisted of ** one hundred thousand =~ 
foot, and upwards of ten thousand horse. Memnon, =~ 
who was a Rhodian, and commanded under Darius 
all the coast of Asia, had advised the generals not to a 
venture a battle; but to lay waste the plains, and 
even the cities, thereby to starve Alexander’s army, 
and oblige him to return back into Europe. Mem- — 
non was the most able of all Darius’s generals, and 
had been the principal agent in his victories. — Liises= a 
not easy to determine what we ought to admire most — peel 
in him; whether his great wisdom in council, his ~~ 
courage Cand capacity in the field, or his zeal and ate 
tachment to his sovereign. The counsel he gave on 
this occasion was excellent, when we consider that — 
his evemy was fiery and impetuous ; had neither 
town, magazine, nor place of retreat: that he was 
entering a country to which he was absolutely a 


















































inquit, adolescens, qui tua virtutis Homerum preeconem inveneris ! 

Et veré. Nam, nisi Ilias ia extitisset, idem tumulus, qui corpus . 
ejus contexerat, etiam nomen abruisset. Circ. pro Arch. n. 24. = 
aoe According to Justin, their army consisted of six hundred 
thousand foot, whereas Arrian declares there were no more than 
twenty thousand. Both these accounts are improbable, and there 
is doubtless some fault in the text, and therefore I follow Miodorus 

Siculus. : 
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stranger, ‘inhabited by enemies ; that delays alone 
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would weaken and ruin him; and that his only hope 
and resource lay in gaining a battle immediately. 
But Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, opposed the opinion 
of Memnon, and protested he would never suffer the 
Grecians to make such havoc in the territories he 


governed. This bad advice prevailed over the judi- 


cious counsel of the foreigner, (Memnon,) whom the 
Persians, to their great prejudice, suspected of a de- 


_ sign to protract the war, and by that means make 
_ himself necessary to Darius. 


Alexander, in the mean time, marched on at the 
head of his heavy-armed infantry, drawn up in two 


lines, with the cavalry in the wings: the baggage 


followed in the rear. Being arrived upon the banks 
of the Granicus, Parmenio advised him to encamp 


there in battle array, in order that his forces might 


have time to rest themselves, and not to pass the 


_river till the next morning, because the enemy would 
_ then be less able to prevent him. 


He added, that it 
would be too dangerous to attempt crossing a river in 
sight of an enemy, especially as that before them was 
deep, and its banks very craggy; so that the Persian 
cavalry, who waited their coming in battle-array on 


the other side, might easily defeat them before they 


were drawn up: that besides the loss which would 
be sustained on this occasion, this enterprise, in case 
it should prove unsuccessful, would be of dangerous 
consequence to their future affairs; the fame and 
glory of arms depending on the first actions. 
However, these reasons were not able to make the 
least impression on Alexander, who declared, that it 
would be a shame, should he, after crossing the Hel- 
lespont, suffer his progress to be retarded by a rivu- 


_ let, for so he called the Granicus out of contempt: 
_ that they ought to take advantage of the terror, 


which the suddenness of his arrival, and the boldness 


_ of his attempt, had spread among the Persians; and 
answer the high opinion the world conceived of his 
- courage, and the valour of the Macedonians. 
-- enemy’s horse, which was very numerous, lined the 
whole shore, and formed an extended front, in order 
to oppose Alexander, wherever he should endeavour 


The 


to pass; and the foot, which consisted chiefly of 
Greeks in Darius’s service, was posted behind, upon 
an easy ascent. 5 

The two armies continued a long time in sight of 
each other, on the banks of the river, as if dreading 
the event. The Persians waited till the Macedo- 
nians should enter the river, in order to charge them 
to advantage upon their landing; and the latter 
seemed to be making choice of a place proper for 


-crossing, and observing the disposition of their ene- 


mies. Upon this, Alexander, having ordered his 


_horse to be brought, commanded the noblemen of the 
_— court to follow him, and behave gallantly. 
self commanded the right wing, and Parmenio the 


He him- 


left. The king first caused a strong detachment to 
march into the river, himself following it with the 
rest of the forces. He made Parmenio advance af- 
terwards with the left wing. He himself led on the 


| troops; the trumpets sounding, and ‘the whole arm 













right wing into the river, followed by the rest 


raising cries of joy. Wiha petit 
The Persians seeing this detachment advance for- _ 
ward, began to let fly their arrows, and march toa | 
place where the declivity was not so great, in order 
to keep the Macedonians from landing. And now ~ 
the horse engaged with great fury; one part endea- 
vouring to land, and the other striving to prevent — 
them. ‘The Macedonians, whose cavalry was far in- 
ferior in number, besides the disadvantage of the © 
ground, were wounded with the darts that were shot | 
from the eminence; not to mention that the flower © 
of the Persian horse were drawn together in this 
place; and that Memnon, in concert with his sons, 
commanded there. The Macedonians therefore at 
first gave ground, after having lost the first ranks, — 
which made a vigorous defence. Alexander, who — 
had followed them close, and reinforced them with — 
his best troops, puts himself at their head, animates 
them by his presence, pushes the Persians, and routs 
them; upon which the whole army follow after, cross 
the river, and attack the enemy on all sides. 
Alexander first charged the thickest part of the 
enemy’s horse, in which the generals fought. He 
himself was particularly conspicuous by his shield, 
and the plume of feathers that overshadowed his hel- 
met, on the two sides of which there rose two wings, as 
it were, of a great length, and so vastly white, that 
they dazzled the eyes of the beholder. The charge 
was very furious about his person; and though only 
horse engaged, they fought like foot, man to man, 
without giving way on either side; every one striving 
to repulse his adversary, and gain ground of him. 
Spithrobates, lieutenant-governor of Jonia, and son-_ 
in-law to Darius, distinguished himself above the rest 
of the generals by his superior bravery. Being sur- 
rounded by forty Persian lords, all of them his rela- 
tions, of experienced valour, and wao never moved 
from his side, he carried terror wherever he moved. 
Alexander observing in how gallant a manner he sig- 
nalized himself, clapped spurs to tis herse, and ad- 
vanced towards him. Immediately they engage, and 
each having thrown a javelin, wounded the other, 
though but slightly. Spithrobates falls furiously, — 
sword in hand, upon Alexander, who, being prepared 
for him, thrusts his pike into his face, and lavs him 
dead at his feet. At that very moment, Rosaces, 
brother to that nobleman, charging him on the side, 
gives him so furious a blow on the head with his bat- — 
tle-axe, that he beat off his plume, but went no deeper 
than the hair. As he was going to repeat his blow 
on the head, which now appeared through his frac- 
tured helmet, Clitus cuts off Rosaces’s hand with ene 
stroke of his scimitar, and by that means saves his 
sovereign’s life. The danger to which Alexander 
had been exposed, greatly animated the courage of — 
his soldiers, who now performed wonders. ‘The Per- 
sians in the centre of the cavalry, upon whom the 
light-armed troops, who had been posted in the in- | 
tervals of the horse, poured a perpetual discharge »{ 













ng thable. to sustaif ahy Saeed the attack 
th see a who struck them all in the face, 
gan to give ground, and the two wings were im- 
ately broken and put to flight. Alexander did 
not pursue them long, but turned about immediately 
oF oe charge the foot. 
_. These, says the historian, at first stood their 
mous ~ ground, which was owing to the surprise they were 
7 seized with, rather than to bravery. But when they 
saw themselves attacked at the same time by the ca- 
2 . ~-valry, and the Macedonian phalanx, which had cross- 
___ ed the river, and that the battalions were now en- 
- gaged; those of the Persians did not make either a 
__ long or vigorous resistance, and were soon put to 
% flight, the Grecian infantry in Darius’s service ex- 
cepted. This body of foot retiring to a hill, demanded 
a promise from Alexander to let them march away 
_ unmolested; but following the dictates of his wrath, 
rather than ifpee of reason, he rushed into the midet 
___ of this body of foot, and presently lost his horse, (not 
-_ Bucephalus,) who was killed with the thrust of a 
_ sword. ‘The battle was so hot round him, that most 
_of the Macedonians who lost their lives on this oc- 
casion, fell here; for they fought against a body of 
~_ men who were well disciplined, had been inured to 
war, and fought in despair. They were all cut to 
pieces, two thousand excepted, who were taken 

_ prisoners. 

A great number of the chief Persian commanders 
lay dead on the spot. Arsites fled into Phrygia, 
where it is said he laid violent hands ‘upon himself, 

' through regret that he had been the cause that the 
battle was fought. It would have been more glorious 
for him had he died in the field. Twenty thousand 
foot, and two thousand five hundred horse, were 
killed i in this engagement, on the side of the barba- 
rians; and on that of the Macedonians, twenty-five 
of the royal horse were killed at the first attack. 
Alexander ordered Lysippus to make their statues in 
_ brass; all which were set up in a city of Macedon 
called Dium, from whence they were many years 
after carried to Rome by Q. Metellus. About three- 
score of the other horse were killed, and near thirty 
foot, who, the next day, were all laid, with their 
arms and equipage, in one grave; and the king 
granted an exemption to their fathers and children 
from every kind of tribute and service. 

He also took the utmost care of the wounded, vi- 

- sited them, and saw their wounds dressed. He in- 
quired very particularly into their adventures, and 
permitted every one of them to relate his actions in 
the battle, and boast his bravery. A prince gains 
many advantages by such a familiarity and conde- 
scension. He also granted the right of sepulture to 
the grandees of Persia, and did not even refuse it to 
such Greeks as died in the Persian service; but all 
those whom he took prisoners. he laid in chains, and 

_ sent them to work as slaves in Macedonia, for having 
fought under the barbarian standards against their 
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: ae pies to the express prohibition made: by. s 


Greece upon that head. : 
Alexander made it his duty and pleasure to share 
the honour of his victory with the Greeks; and sent 
particularly to the Athenians three hundred shields, — 
being part of the plunder taken from the enemy, and 
caused the glorious inscription following to be in- 
scribed on the rest of the spoils: Alexander, son of _ 
Philip, with the Greeks, (the Lacedemonians excepted.) 
gained these spoils from the barbarians who inhabit Aside 
A conduct of this kind evinces a very uncommon and 
amiable greatness of soul in a conqueror, who gene- 
rally cannot, without great reluctance, admit others. 
to share in his glory. The greatest part of the gold 
and silver plate, the purple carpets, and other arti- 
cles of Persian luxury, he sent to his mother, - ~ 


Py, 


SECT. IV. Alexander conquers the greatest part of 
Asia Minor. He is seized with a dangerous disease, — 
occastoned by bathing in the river Cydnus. Philip 
the physician cures him in a few days. Alexander — 
passes the defiles of Cilicia. Darius advances at the — 
same time. The bold and free answer of Caridemus 
to that prince, which costs him his life. Datrpiin. nee 
of Darius’s march. & 


t Tue success of the battle of the Granicus had all __ 
the happy consequences that could naturally be ex- 
pected from it. Sardis, which was in a manner the z 
bulwark of the barbarian empire on the side next the 
sea, surrendered to Alexander, who gave the citi- _ 
zens their liberty, and permitted them to live after 
their own laws. Four days after he arrivedat Ephe- _ 
sus, carrying with him those who had been banished _ 
from thence for being his adherents, and restored its — 
popular form of government. He assigned to thes = 
temple of Diana the tributes which were paid to the | ef 
kings of Persia. He offered a great number of. sacri- 
fices to that goddess, solemnized her mysteries with — 
the utmost pomp, and conducted the ceremony with _ 
his whole army drawn up in battle-array. The — 
Ephesians had begun to rebuild the temple of Diana, 
which had been burned the very night of Alexander’s 
birth, as was before observed, and the work was 
now very far advanced. Dinocrates, a famous archi- 
tect, who superintended the building of the temple, 
was afterwards employed by this king to build Alex- _ 
andria in Egypt. Alexander.offered to pay the Ephe- 
sians all the expenses they had already been at, and © 
to furnish the remainder, provided they would in- 
scribe the temple with his name alone; for he was 
fond, or rather insatiable, of every kind of glory. : 
The inhabitants of Ephesus not being willing to con- 
sent to it, and nevertheless afraid to refuse bim that _ 
honour openly, had recourse to an artful flattery to 
enable them to evade this request. They told him 
that it was inconsistent for one god to erect monu- 
ments to another. Before he left Ephesus, the — 
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> deputies of the cities of Tralles and Magnedta waited 
_ upon him with the keys of those places. 
He afterwards marched to Miletus, which city, 
ox - flattered with the hopes of a sudden and powerful 
- upport, shut their gates against him: and indeed 
_ the Persian fleet, which was very considerable, made 
a show as if it "would succour that city; but after 
having made several fruitless attempts to engage that 
of the enemy, it was forced to sail away. Memnon 
had shut himself up in this fortress, with a great 
_ number of his soldiers who had escaped from the bat- 
_ tle, and was determined to make a. good defence. 
se? Alexander, who would not lose a moment’s time, at- 
Be tacked it, and Paine scaling-ladders on all sides, 





east intermission; and this lasted several days. At 
_ last, finding his soldiers were every where repulsed, 
and that the city was provided with every requisite 
_ for a long siege, he planted all his machines against 
BS ait: and prade a great number of breaches, and when- 
ever these were attacked, a new scalado was at- 
tempted. ‘The besieged, alee sustaining all these 
efforts with. prodigious bravery, capitulated, for fear 
_ of being taken by storm. Alexander treated all the 
_ Milesians with the utmost humanity, but sold all 
the foreigners who were found in the city. Histo- 
_ rians do not make any mention of Memnon, but we 
__ may reasonably suppose that he marched out with 
_ the garrison. 
__ Alexander seeing that the enemy’s fleet had sailed 
away, resolved to destroy his own, the expense of 
it being too great, not to mention that he wanted 
money for things of greater importance. Some his- 
 torians are even of opinion, that as he was upon the 
point of coming to a battle with Darius, which was 
to determine the fate of the two empires, he was re- 
: ~ zolved to deprive his soldiers of all hopes of retreat, 
and to leave them no other resource than that of vic- 
‘tory. He, therefore, retained such vessels only of 
his fleet, as were absolutely necessary for transport- 
ing the military engines, and a small number of other 
galleys. 
= — Alter possessing himself of Miletus, he marched 
into Caria, in order to lay siege to Halicarnassus, 
The city was of most difficult access from its happy 
situation, and had been strongly fortified. Besides, 
_ Memnon, the ablest as well as the most valiant of all 
— Darius’s commanders, had thrown himself into it 
with a body of choice soldiers, with design to sig- 
~ nalize his courage and fidelity to his sovereign. He 
_ accordingly made a very noble defence, in which he 
was seconded by Ephialtes, another general of great 
merit. Whatever could be expected from the most 
_ intrepid bravery, and the most consummate know- 
-. ledge in the science of war, was conspicuous on both 
sides on this occasion. After the besiegers had, with 
incredible labour, filled up part of the ditches, and 
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sent fresh troops to relieve one another without the 
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- opposed with no less intrepidity, though Alexander. 
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brought their Spine near the wallat they: had the 





command, was Orontobates, his son-in-law. 





grief to see their works demolished in an instant, and nt 
their engines set on fire, by the frequent vigorous sale oS 
lies of the besieged. After beating down part ofthe 
wall with their battering-rams, they were astonished af 
to see a new one behind it; which was so suddenly 
built up, that it seemed to rise out of the ground. 
The attack of these walls, which were built inasemi- = 
circular form, destroyed a prodigious number of men, 
because the besieged, from the top of the towers that 
were raised on the several sides, took the enemy in 
flank. It was evidently seen at this siege, that the 
strongest fortifications of a city are the valour and 
courage of its defenders. The siege was long, and 
attended with such surprising difficulties, as would 
have discouraged any warrior but an Alexander; yet 
the view of danger served only to animate his troops, — 
and their patience was at last successful. Memnon, 
finding it impossible for him to hold out any longer, - 
was forced to abandon the city. As the sea was open 
to him, after having put a strong garrison into the 
citadel, which was well stored with provisions, he ; 
took with him the surviving inhabitants, with all 
their riches, and conveyed them into the island of — 
Cos, which was not far from Halicarnassus. Alex- 
ander did not think proper to besiege the citadel, it. 
being of little importance after the city was destroyed, 
which he demolished to the very foundations. He 
thought it sufficient to encompass it with strong walls, | 
and Jeft some good troops in the country. a 

After the death of Artemisia, queen. of Caria, 
Idrieus her brother reigned in her stead. The scep- 
tre, according to the custom of the country, devolved — 
upon Ada, sister and wife of Idrieus; but she was de- 
throned by Pexodorus, whose Lneacone by Darius’s 
Ada, 
however, was still possessed of a fortress called 
Alinde, the keys of which she had carried to Alex- 
ander, the instant she heard of his arrival in Caria, 
and had adopted him for her son. The king was so 
far from contemning this honour, that he left her the — 
quiet possession of her own city ; and after having 
taken Halicarnassus, as he by that means was master 
of the whole country, he restored the porerpmient of 
it to Ada. 

" This lady, as a testimony of the deep sense she 
had of the favours received from Alexander, sent 
him every day meats dressed in the most exquisite 
manner; delicious pastry of all sorts; and the most 
excellent cooks of every kind. Alexander answered 
the queen on this occasion, “ That all this train was 
of no service to him, for that he was possessed of 
much better cooks, whom * Leonidas his governor 
had given him, one of whom prepared him a good — 
dinner, and that was, walking a great deal in the 
morning very early; and the other prepared him an- - 
excellent supper, and that was, dining very mo-- 
derately.” ; 

_ Several kings of Asia Minor submitted voluntarily 
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Mardis ita of Pontus, was one 





oliowed him in his expeditions. He was son to Ario- 


: _barzanes, governor of Phrygia, and king of Fonvus, of 
- whom mention has been made elsewhere. © 


* He is 
computed to be the sixth king from Artabazus, who 
is considered as the founder of that kingdom, of 


__ which he was put in possession by Darius, son of 
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_ Hystaspes, his father. 
so long employed the Roman armies, was one of his 


The famous Mithridates, who 


successors. 
Alexander, before he went into winter quarters, 
permitted all such of his soldiers as had married that 


_ year, to return into Macedonia, there to spend the 


winter with their wives, upon condition that they 
would return in the spring. He appointed three 
officers to lead them thither and to bring them back. 
This agrees exactly with the law of ¥ Moses; and, as 


we do not find that this law or custom was used by 
_ any other nation, it is very probable that Aristotle 
had learned it from some Jew, with whom he became. 


J = acquainted in Asia; and that approving it as a very 
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_ progress was a little interrupted at first. 


_ but when the sea rises, it is all under water. 


_ waist. 


whole day in the water, which nba 


wise and just custom, he therefore had recommended 


it to his pupil, who remembered it on this occasion. 


_ The next year Alexander began the campaign very 


“ early. He had debated, whether he should march 
- directly against Darius, or should first subdue the rest 
of the maritime provinces. 


The latter plan appeared 
the safest, since he thereby would not be molested by 
such nations as he should leave behind him. #2 His 
Near. Pha- 
selis, a city situated between Lycia and Pamphylia, 


_ is a defile along the sea-shore, which is always dry at 


low water, so that travellers may pass it at that time; 
As. it 
was now winter, Alexander whom notbing could 
daunt, was desirous of passing it before the waters 
fell. 
to their 
ish this in- 


Some historians, purely to embe 
“command, 


cident, relate that the sea, by the Divi 


_ had submitted spontaneously to Alexander, and had 
_ opened a way to him, contrary to the usual course of 


nature; among these writers is Quintus Curtius. It 


is surprising that Josephus, the historian, to weaken 
the authority of the miracle of the Jews passing 


through the Red Sea on dry land, should have cited 
this circumstance by way of example, the falsity of 
which Alexander himself had refuted. For Plutarch 
relates, that he merely wrote in one of his letters, 
“ That when he left the city of Phaselis he marched 
on foot through the pass of the mountain called Cli- 
max:” and it is very well known that this prince, 
who was vastly fond of the marvellous, never let slip 


any opportunity of persuading the people, that the 


gods protected him in a very singular manner. 
While he was in the neighbourhood of Phaselis, he 


3 discovered a Conspiracy which was carrying on by 
_ Alexander, son of Eropus, whom he had a little be- 
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these, who afterwards adhered to this prince, and 


His forces were, thercfore, obliged to march a | 
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-have been ready to join him; by which means Alex- — 


| fore appointed real of the Thesialian cavalry, si ins 





the room of Calas, whom he had made governor of a 
province. Darius, upon the receipt of a letter which 
this traitor had sent him, promised him a reward of 
a thousand * talents of gold, with the kingdom of — 
Macedonia, in case he could murder Alexander, 
thinking that he could not pay too dear fora crime oes 
which would rid him of so formidable’ an enemy. 
The messenger who carfied the king’s answer being 33 
seized, made a full confession, by which means the 
traitor was brought to condign punishment. a 
Alexander, after having settled affairs in Cilicia 
and Pamphylia, marched his army to Celene, a city 
of Phrygia, watered by the river Marsyas, which the — 
fictions of the poets have made so famous. He sum- 
moned the garrison of the citadel, whither the inhabi- — 
tants were retired, to surrender; but these, heleving 
it impregnable, answered haughtily, that they would — 
first die. However, finding the attack carried on 
with great vigour, they desired a truce of sixty days, - 
at the expiration of which they promised to open — 
their gates, in case they were not succoured ; and 
accordingly, no aid arriving, they surrendered them- 
selves upon the day fixed. = 
From thence the king marched into Phases cia 
capital of which was called Gordion, the ancient and 
famous residence of king Midas, situated on the river 
Sangarius. Having taken the city, he was desirous — 
of seeing the famous chariot to which the Gordiates 
knot was tied. This knot, which fastened the soe 
to the beam, was tied with so much art, and the | 
strings twisted in so intricate a manner, that it was Ei 
impossible to discover where it began or ended. Ac- — 
cording to an ancient tradition of the country, an — 
oracle had foretold, that the man who could untie it, 
should possess the empire of Asia. As-Alexander 
was firmly persuaded that this promise related to — 
himself; after many fruitless trials, he cried, ¢ “ It is 
no matter which way it be untied,” and thereupon : 
cut it with the sword, and by that means, says the — 
historian, “ either eluded or fulfilled the oracle.” 
In the mean time Darius was setting every engine 
at work, in order to make a vigorous defence. Mem- 
non the Rhodian advised him to carry the war inte — 
Macedonia, which counsel seemed the most proper — 
to extricate him from the present danger; for the — 
Lacedemonians, and several other Greek nations, — se 
who had no affection for the Macedonians, wie 2 
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ander must have been forced to leave Asia, and return 
suddenly over sea, to defend his own country. Da 
rius approved this counsel, and having determined to 
follow it, committed the execution of it to the origtial aa 
proposer. Accordingly Memnon was declared admiral © 
of the fleet, and captain-general of all the forces de- 
signed for that expedition. ; 
Darius could not possibly have made a better choice. = 
Memnon was the ablest general in his service, had_ 
fought a preps many years under the Persian standards _ 
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_ with the utmost fidelity. Had his advice been taken, nl 
the battle of the Granicus had not been fought. He 
did not abandon his master’s interests after that mis- 


fortune, but had assembled the scattered remains of 
the army and immediately withdrew first to Miletus, 


from thence to Halicarnassus, and lastly into the 


island of Cos, where he was when he received his new 
commission. ‘This place was the rendezvous for the 


< fleet; and Memnon was now meditating solely upon 





\ 


_-Persia. 


_ the manner how to put his design into execution. 
_____He made himself master of the island of Chios, and 
__ of all Lesbos, the city of Mitylene excepted. 


From 
thence he was preparing to pass over into Eubeea, 
and to make Greece and Macedonia the seat of the 


war, but died before Mitylene, which city he had 
_been forced to besiege. 


His death was the greatest 
misfortune that could possibly have happened - to 
We see on this occasion the inestimable 
worth of a man of merit, whose death is sometimes 
the ruin of a state. The loss of Memnon frustrated 
the execution of the plan he had formed; for Darius, 
not having one general in his army who was able to 
supply Memnon’s place, abandoned entirely the only 
enterprise which could have saved his empire. His 
sole resource, therefore, now lay in the armies of the 
East. Darius, dissatisfied with all his generals, re- 
solved to command in person, and appointed Babylon 
for the rendezvous of his army; where, upon being 


_ mustered, they were found to be about four, five, or 
six hundred thousand men,—for historians differ very 
“much with respect to the number. 


| Alexander having left Gordion, marched into Paph- 
lagonia and Cappadocia, which he subdued. It was 
there he heard of Memnon’s death, the news whereof 
confirmed him in the resolution he had taken of 
marching immediately into the provinces of Upper 
Asia. Accordingly he advanced by hasty marches 
‘into Cilicia, and arrived in the country called * Cyrus’s 
camp. From thence it is not more than fifty stadia 
(seven miles and a half) to the pass of Cilicia, which 
is a very narrow defile, through which persons are 
obliged to go from Cappadocia to Tarsus. The offi- 


__ cer who guarded it in Darius’s name, had left but few 


soldiers in it, and those fled the instant they heard of 
the enemy’s arrival. Upon this, Alexander entered the 
pass, and, after viewing very attentively the situation 
of the place, he admired his own good fortune; and 
confessed that he might have been very easily stop- 
ped and defeated there, merely by the throwing of 
stones: for, not to mention that this pass was so nar- 
row, that four men completely armed could scarcely 
walk abreast in it; the top of the mountain hung 
over the road, which was not only narrow, but broken 


_ up in several places, by the fall of torrents from the 


NE 


mountains. 
Alexander marched his whole army to the city of 
Tarsus, where it arrived the very instant the Persians 


were setting fire to that place, to prevent his deriving 


* Quintus Curtius supposes it to be so called from Cyrus the 
Great ; and Arrian, from the Younger Cyrus ; which latter opinion 
appears the most probable. 
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any benefit from the plunder of so opulent a city. “ 


But Parmenio, whom the king had sent thither with 
a detachment of horse, arrived very seasonably to — 
stop the progress of the fire, and marched into the | 
city, which he saved; the barbarians having fled the 
moment they heard of his arrival. 
Through this city the Cydnus runs, a river not so 
remarkable for the breadth of its channel, as for the 
beauty of its waters, which are clear and limpid; but 
at the same time excessively cold, because of the 
tufted trees with which its banks are over-shadowed. 
It was now about the end of summer, (which is ex- 
cessively sultry in Cilicia,) and in the hottest part of 
the day; when the king, who was quite covered with 
sweat and dust, arriving on its banks, had a mind tc 
bathe in that river, invited by the beauty and clear 
ness of the stream. However, the instant he plunged 
into it, he was seized with so violent a shivering, 
that all the standers-by fancied he was dying. Upon 
this, he was carried to his tent, after fainting away. 
The news of this sad disaster threw the whole army 
into the utmost consternation. They all burst into 
tears, and breathed their plaints in the following 
words: “ The greatest prince that ever lived is torn 
from us in the midst of his prosperity and conquests ; 
not in a battle, or at the storming of a city, but dies 
by his bathing in a river. Darius, who is coming up 
with us, will conquer before he has seen his enemy. 
We shall be forced to retire, like so many fugitives, 
through those very countries which we entered with 
triumph; and as the places through which we 
must pass are either desert or depopulated, hunger 


er 


alone, should we meet no other enemy, -will itself 


destroy us. But who shall guide us in our flight, or 
dare to set himself up in Alexander’s stead? And 
should we be so happy as to arrive at the Hellespont, 
how shall we furnish ourselves with vessels to cross 
it?” After this, directing their whole thoughts to the 
prince, ans forgetting themselves, they cried aloud :— 
“Alas! hdwesad.is it that he who was our king, and 
the companion of our toils; a king in the flower of 
youth, and in the course of his greatest prosperity, 
should be taken off, and in a manner torn from our 
arms !” abl 

At last the king recovered his senses by degrees, 
and began to know the persons who stood round him; 
though the only symptom he gave of his rocovery 
was, his being sensible of his illness. But he was 
more indisposed in mind than in body, for news was 
brought that Darius might soon arrive. Alexander 
bewailed perpetually his hard fate, in being thus 


“exposed naked and defenceless to his enemy, and 


robbed of so noble a victory, since he was now re- 
duced to the melancholy condition of dying obscurely 
in his tent, and far from having attained the glory he 
had promised himself. Having ordered his confiden- 


tial friends and physicians to come into his tent, — 


“ You see, (said he,) my friends, the sad extremity to 
which fortune reduces me. Methinks |] already hear | 


the sound of the enemy’s arms, and see Darius ad- _ 


vancing. He undoubtedly held intelligence with my — j 
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Beats eho he erate letters to his isuipeants 
so lofty and contemptuous a strain; however, he 
hall not obtain his desire, provided my physicians 
vill attempt to cure me in the manner I desire. ‘The 
present condition of my affairs will not admit either 
of slow remedies or fearful physicians. A speedy 
_ death is more eligible to me than a slow cure. In 
case the physicians think it is in their power to do 
a me any good, they are to know, that I.do not so much 
wish to live as to fight.” i 
This sudden impatience of the king spread an uni- 
versal alarm. ‘The physicians, who were sensible 
- E sy should be answerable for the event, did not dare 
_ to hazard violent and extraordinary remedies; espe- 
cially as Darius had published, that he would reward 
with a thousand f talents the man who should _ kill 
q Alexander. However, Philip, an Acarnanian, one of 
his physicians, (who had always attended upon him 
from his youth, and loved him with the utmost ten- 
_ derness, not only as his sovereign but his child,) 
_ raising himself (merely out of affection to Alexander) 
_. above all prudential considerations, offered to give 
_ him a dose, which, though not very violent, would 
nevertheless be speedy in its effects; and ‘desired 
_ three days to prepare it. At this proposal every one 
~ trembled, but he alone whom it most concerned ; 
* Alexander being afflicted upon no other account, than 
ag esanse it would keep him three days from appearing 
at the head of his army. 
While these things were doing, Alexander received 
a letter from Parmenio, who was left behind in Cap- 
_ padocia, in whom Alexander put greater confidence 
than in any other of his courtiers; the purport of 
which was, to bid-him beware of Philip, for that 
Darius had bribed him, by the promise of a thousand 
_ talents and his sister in marriage. “ This f{ letter 
_ gave him great uneasiness, for he was now at full 
_ leisure to weigh al] the reasons he might have to 
_ hope or to fear.” But the confidence in a physician, 
whose sincere attachment and fidelity he had proved 
_ from his infancy, soon prevailed, and removed all his 
doubts. He folded up the letter, and put it under 
_ his bolster, without acquainting any one with its con- 
tents. 
The day being come, Philip enters the tent with 
his medicine, when Alexander, taking the letter from 
under the bolster, gives it to Philip to read. At the 
same time he takes the cup, and fixing his eyes on 
the physician, swallows the draught without the least 
hesitation, or without discovering the slightest sus- 
picion or uneasiness. Philip, as he perused the letter, 
had showed greater signs of indignation than of fear 
or surprise; and throwing himself upon the king’s 
_ bed—* Royal Sir,” says he, with a resolute tone of 
_ voice, “ your recovery will soon clear me of the 
_ guilt of parricide with which I am charged. The 
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i Darius, who imagined himself sure of overcoming Alexander, 
had written to his lieutenants, that they should chastise this young 
AA bias ; and after clothing him in purple out of Bemsion,: should 
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only favour I beg is, that you would be easy in your é 
own mind; and suffer the draught to operate, and 

not regard the intelligence you have received from 

servants, who indeed have shown their zeal for FOUTS, i 
welfare ; a zeal, however, very indiscreet and unsea- 4 
sonable.” ‘These words not only revived the king, 
but filled him with hope and joy; so, taking Philip 
by the hand, “ Be you yourself easy,” saysheto him, 


Fins 


“for | believe you are disquieted upon a double ac 
count; first for my recovery, and secondly for your oe 
own justification.” ae 


In the mean time, the physic worked so violently 
that the accidents which attended it strengthened 
Parmenio’s accusation; for the king lost his speech, 
and was seized with such strong fainting fits, that he ig 
had hardly any pulse left, or the least symptoms of . 
life. Philip employed all the powers of physic to | 
recover him, and in every lucid interval diverted bim = 
with agreeable subjects; conversing with him at one Re 
time about his mother and sisters, and another, about — 
the mighty victory which was advancing, with sai 
steps, to crown his past triumphs. At ‘last the phy- | 
sician’s art having gained the ascendancy, and din ; 
fused through every vein a salutary and vivific virtue; 
his mind first began to resume its former vigour, and 
afterwards his body, much: sooner than had been 
expected. Three days after he showed himself to 
the army, who were never satisfied with gazing upon 
him, and could scarce believe their eyes; so much — 
had the greatness of the danger terrified and dejected 
them. No caresses were enough for the physician; __ 
every one embracing him with the utmost tenderness, _ 
and returning him thanks, as to a god, who had saved 2 
the life of their sovereign. ap 

Besides the respect which these people had nates Ris 
rally for their kings, words can never express how 
greatly they admired this monarch more than any 
other, and the strong affection they bore him. They 
were persuaded, that he did not undertake any thing : 
without the immediate assistance of the gods; and as 
success always attended his designs, even his rashness ¢ 
conduced to his glory, and seemed to have something Ba 
divine in it. His youth, which one would have con- 
cluded incapable of such mighty enterprises, and — 
which however overcame all difficulties, gave a fresh 
merit and a brighter lustre to his actions. _ |j Besides, Ke 
certain advantages “ that generally are little regar ded, fas 
which yet engage in a wonderful manner the hearts 
of the soldiery,” greatly augmented the merit of . 
Alexander ; such as his taking delight in bodily exer-. 
cises ; his discovering a skill and excellency i in them; 
his going clothed like the common soldiers, and 
knowing how to familiarize himself with inferiors, 
without lessening his dignity ; his sharing in toils and 
dangers with the most laborious and intrepid ; quali- 
ties which, whether Alexander owed them to nature, 
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} Ingentem animo solicitudinem literz incusserant ; et quicquid 
in utramque partem aut metus aut spes sublecelis secreta estima ee 
tione pensabat. Q. Curr. ae, 

|| Quze leviora haberi solent, plerumque i in re militari gration 
-vulgo sunt. Q. Curr. - 





selves with such idle show. 
_ draw up ina regular manner their battalions, and to 
cover themselves close with their bucklers and pikes. 
- Their phalanx is a body of infantry, which engages 
without flinching; and keeps so close in their ranks, 
that the soldiers and their arms form a kind of im- 


tion of the art of war. 
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or had acquired them by reflection, made him equally 


_ beloved and respected by his soldiers. 

During this interval, Darius was on his march, full 
of a vain confidence in the immense number of his 
troops, and forming a judgment of the two armies, 
merely from their disparity in that point. The plains 
of Assyria, in which he was encamped, gave him an 


- opportunity of extending his horse as he pleased, 


and of availing himself of the advantage which num- 
bers gave him. But, led astray by his arrogance, he 
entangles himself in narrow passes, where his cavalry 
_ and the multitude of his troops, so far from doing him 
any service, would only encumber one another; and 
advances towards the enemy, for whom he should 
have waited, and runs visibly to his own destruction. 
Nevertheless, the grandees of his court, whose custom 
it was to flatter and applaud his every action, con- 
gratulated him beforehand on the victory he would 


soon obtain, as if it had been certain and inevitable. 


There was at that time, in the army of Darius, one 
_ Caridemus, an Athenian, a man of great experience | 
_in war, who personally hated Alexander, for having 
caused him to be banished from Athens. Darius, 
~ turning to this Athenian, asked him, whether he be- 


lieved him powerful enough to defeat his enemy. 


Caridemus, who had been brought up in the bosom 
of liberty, forgetting that he was in a country of sla- 
very, where to oppose the inclination of a prince is 
of the most dangerous consequence, replied as follows: 


“Possibly, Sir, you may not be pleased with my tell- 
~ ing you the truth; but, in case, I] do not do it now, it 
‘will be too late hereafter. 


This splendid parade of 
war, this prodigious number of men which has drained 


all the East, might indeed be formidable to your 


neighbours. Gold and purple glitter in every part of 
your army, which is -so prodigiously splendid, that 
those who have not seen it, could never form an idea 
of its magnificence. But ‘the soldiers who compose 
the Macedonian army, terrible to behold, and brist- 
_ ling in every part with arms, do not amuse- them- 
Their only care is to 


penetrable work. Ina word, every single man among 


- them, the officers as well as soldiers, are so well 
-, trained, so attentive to the command of their leaders, 
that, whether they are to assemble under their stand- 


ards, to turn to the right or left, to double their 
ranks, and face about to the enemy on all sides, at 
the least signal they make every motion and evolu- 
‘But that you may be per- 
_suaded that these Macedonians are not invited hither 
“*from the hopes of gaining gold and silver, know, 
that this excellent discipline has subsisted hitherto 

* Et, ne auri argentique studio teneri putes, adhuc illa disciplina 
paupertate magistra stetit. Q. Curr. 

+ Erat Dario mite ac tractabile ingenium, nisi etiam suam natu- 
ram plerumque fortuna corrumperet. Q. Curr. 

t Tu quidem, licentia regni subito mutatus, documentum eris 
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Are: e they ; 
hungry? they satisfy their appetite with any kind of 
food. Are they weary? they repose themselves on — 
the bare ground, and in the day-time are always upon 
their feet. Do you fancy that the Thessalian cavalry, — 
and that of Acarnania and A‘tolia, who are all armed 
cap-a-pie, are to be repulsed by stones hurled from 
slings, and with sticks burnt at the end? Troops like 
themselves will be necessary to check their career ; 
and succours must be procured from their country to 
oppose them. Send therefore thither all the useless 
gold and silver which I see here, and purchase with — 
it formidable soldiers.” {‘ Darius was naturally of a — 
mild and tractable disposition; but his good fortune 
had corrupted his temper.” Few monarchs are reso — 
lute and courageous enough to withstand their owr- 
power, to repulse the flattery of the many people 
who are perpetually inflaming their passions, and to 
esteem a man who loves them so well, as to contra- 
dict and displease them, by telling them the genuine 
truth. Darius, not having strength of mind sufficient _ 
for this, gives orders for dragging to execution a man ~ 
who had fled to him for protection, was at that time 
his guest, and gave him even then the best counsel 
that could have been proposed to him. However, as 
this cruel treatment could not silence Caridemus, he 
cried aloud, with his usual freedom: “ My avenger is 
at hand, in the person of that very man in opposition — 
to whom I gave you counsel, and he will soon punish 
you for despising it. {As for you, Darius, in whom © 
sovereign power has wrought so sudden a change, 
you will teach posterity, that when once men aban- 
don themselves to the delusion of fortune, she erases 
from their minds all the seeds of .goodness implanted 
in them by nature.” Darius soon repented having — 
put to death so valuable a person; and experienced, 
but too late, the truth of all he had told him. 

The king advanced with his troops towards — the 
Euphrates. It was a custom long used by the Persians, 
never to set out upon a march till after sun-rise, at 
which time the trumpet was sounded for that purpose — 
from the king’s tent. Over this tent was exhibited 
to the view of the whole army, the image of the sun 
set in crystal. The order they observed in their 
march was this :— 

First, were carried silver altars, on which lay the 
fire, called by them sacred and eternal; and these 
were followed by the Magi, singing hymns after the 
manner of their country. They were accompanied 
by three hundred and sixty-five youths (agreeable to 
the number of days ina year) clothed in purple robes. 
Afterwards came a car consecrated to || Jupiter, drawn 
by white horses, and followed by a courser of piodls 
gious size, to which they gave the name of the sun’s— 
horse; and the equerries were dressed in white, each 
having a golden rod in his hand. 

Ten chariots, adorned with sculptures in gold and 
posteris, homines, cim se permisere fortunw, etiam naturam dee - 
_discere. Q. Curt. me 

|| Jupiter was a god unknown to the Persians. Quintus Cuttius, — 


therefore, in all probePiNtys calls the first and at roateatal of thei- tee 
es that name. r ; : ae 















































followed. after. ‘Then marched a body of 
composed of twelve nations, whose manners 
customs were various, and all armed ina diffe- 
rent manner. Next advanced those whom the Per- 
_ sians called Zhe Immortals, amounting to ten thou- 
= sand, who surpassed the rest of the barbarians in the 
~sumptuousness of their apparel. They all wore golden 
collars, were clothed in robes of gold tissue, with sur- 
-touts (having sleeves to them) adorned with precious 
stones. 

Thirty paces from them, followed those called the 
‘a king’s cousins or * relations, to the number of fifteen 
_ thousand, in habits very much resembling those of 
women, and more remarkable for the vain pomp of 
their dress than the glitter of their arms. 
Those called the f Doryphori came after; they car- 
ried the king’s cloak, and walked before his chariot, 
in which he appeared seated as ona high throne. 
_ This chariot was enriched on both sides, withei images 
= of the gods in gold and silver; and from the middle 
~ of the yoke, which was covered with jewels, rose two 
 @ statues a cubit in height, the one representing War, 
— the other Peace, having a golden eagle between 
them, with wings extended, as ready to take its 
flight. 

Ss, ‘Bui nothing could equal the magnificence of the 
: He was clothed ina vest of purple, striped 
— with silver, having over ita long robe glittering all 
over with gold er precious stones, on which were 
represented two falcons rushing from the clouds, and 
pecking at one another. Around his waist he wore 
aj golden girdle, after the manner of women, whence 

- his scimitar hung, the scabbard of which flamed all 
over with gems. On his head he wore a tiara or 
mitre, round which was a fillet of blue mixed with 
white. 

On each side of him walked two hundred of his 
nearest relations, followed by ten thousand pikemen, 

_ whose pikes were adorned with silver and tipped 
-. with gold; and lastly, thirty thousand infantry, who 
composed the rear guard. These were followed by 
the king’s SpFErS; (four hundred in number) all which 
_ were a, 

About one hundred, or a hundred and twenty paces 
from thence, came ‘Sysicambis, Darius’s. mother, 
seated on a chariot, and his:consort on another, with 
_ the several female attendants of both queens riding 
on horseback. Afterwards came fifteen large chari- 
ots, in. which were the king’s children, and those who 
had the care of their education, with a band of eu- 
nuchs, who are to this day in great esteem with those 
nations. ‘Chen marched the concubines, to the num- 
ber of three hundred and sixty, in the equipage of 
~ queens, followed by six hundred. mules and three 
_ hundred camels, which carried the’ king’s treasure, 
_ and were gnarded by a great body of archers. 

 After:these came the wives of the crown-officers, 
nd of the greatest lords of the court; then the sut- 
Diod. 1. xvii. p. 512—518. Arrian. 1. ii. p. 66—82. Plut. in 
- 675, 676. Q. Curt. 1. ili. c. roles Justin. J. xi. c. 9 


A. M. 3671. Before J. C. 333. 
was a title of dignity. Possibly a ee number of the 
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Hers, and servants of the army, seated also i in cha- 


riots. 
In the rear were a body of light-armed fesoin 
with their commanders, who closed the whole march. 


Would not the reader believe, that he had been : 


reading the description of a tournament, not the 
march of an army? Could he imagine that princes 
of the least reason would-have been so stupid, as to 
incorporate with their forces so cumbersome a train 


of women, princesses, concubines, eunuchs and do- — 


mestics of both sexes? 
try was reason sufficient. 
hundred thousand men, and surrounded with this 


But the custom of the coun- 


mighty pomp, prepared for himself alone, fancied he 
was great, and formed stil! higher notions of himself. 


Yet should we reduce him to his just proportion and 
his personal worth, how little would he appear! But 
he is not the only one in this way of thinking, and — 
of whom we may form the same judgment. 
time for us to bring the two monarchs to blows. 


SECT. V. Alexander gains a famous victery over 
Darws, near the city of Issus. The consequences of 
that victory. % 


es 
For the clearer understanding of Alexander’s march’ 


and that of Darius, and the better fixing the situation 

of the spot where the second betle was fought, we 
must distinguish three defiles or passes. ° The first: 
of these is immediately at the descent from mount 

Taurus, in the way to the city of Tarsus, through | 

which, as has been already seen, Alexander marched 

from Cappadocia into Cilicia. The second is the 

pass of Cilicia or Syria, leading from Cilicia into 

Syria; and the third is the pass of Amanus, so called. 

from that mountain. This pass, which leads into 

Cilicia from Assyria, is much higher than the pass of — 
Syria, northward. 

Alexander had detached Parmenio with part of 
the army to seize the pass of Syria, in order to se- 
cure a free passage for his army. As for himself. 
after marching from Tarsus, he arrived the next day 


at Anchiala, a city which Sardanapalus is said to © 


have built. His tomb was still to be seen in that 
city with this inscription, Sardanapalus built Anchiala 
and Tarsus in one day: Go, PASSENGER, EAT, DRINK, 
AND REJOICE, FOR THE REST IS NoTHING. From hence 
he .came to Soli, where he offered sacrifices to Aescu-— 
lapius, in gratitude for the recovery of his health, 
Alexander himself headed the ceremony with lighted — 
tapers, followed by the whole army, and he there 
solemnized games; after which he returned to Tar- 
sus. 
valry through the Aleian plains towards the river 
Pyramus, he himself went with the infantry and his 
life-guards to Magarsus, whence he arrived at Mallos, 
and afterwards at Castabala. Advice had been 
king’s relations were in this body. 


+ These were gnats who carried a hilf-pike, 
t Cidaris. 
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Darius, at the head of six | 
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brought him, that Darius, with his whole army, was 
encamped at Sochos in "Assyria, two days’ journey 
from Cilicia. Alexander held a council of war upon 


_that news; when all his generals and officers entreat- 


ing him to lead them against the enemy, he set out 
the next day to meet the Persians. Parmenio had 


_ taken the little city of Issus, and, after possessing him- 


self of the pass of Syria, had left a body of forces to 
secure it. The king left the sick in Issus, marched 
his whole army through the pass, and encamped near 
the city of Myriandros, where the badness of the 
weather obliged him to halt. 

In the mean time, Darius was in the plains of As- 
syria, which. were of great extent. The Grecian 
commanders who were in his service, and formed the 


chief strength of his army, advised him to wait there 
_ the coming up of the enemy. 
‘spot was open on all sides, and very advantageous for 
his horse, it was spacious enough to contain his nu- 


For, besides that this 


merous host, with all. the baggage and other things 
belonging to the army. 
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However, if he should not : 


approve of their counsel, they then advised him to | 


_ separate this multitude, and select such only as were 


the flower of his troops; and consequently not 


~yenture his whole army upon a single battle, which | 


_ perhaps m 


might be decisive. However, the courtiers, 
with whom. the courts of monarchs, as Arrian ob- 
serves, for ever abound, called these Greeks an un- 


faithful nation, and venal wretches; and hinted to 
Darius, that the only. motive of their counselling the | 


king to divide his troops was, that, after they should 


once be separated from the rest, they might have an 
easier opportunity of delivering into the enemy’s hands 
whatever might be in their power; but that the 
safest way would be, to surround them with the whole 


army, and cut them to pieces, as a memorable exam- 
ple of the punishment due to traitors. This proposal 
was shocking to Darius, who was naturally of a very 
mild and humane disposition. He therefore an- 
swered, “ That he was far from ever designing to 
commit so horrible a crime; that should he be guilty 
of it, no nation would afterwards give the least cre- 
dit to his promises; ‘ that it * was never known that 
a person had been put to death for giving imprudent 
counsel ; that no man would ever venture to give his 
opinion, "if it were attended with such danger,’ a cir- 
cumstance that would be of. the most fatal conse- 
quence to princes.” He then thanked the Greeks 
for their zeal and good will, and condescended to 
lay before them the reasons which prompted him 
not to follow their advice. 

The courtiers had pursuaded Darius, that Alexan- 
der’s long delay in coming up with them, was a proof 


‘and an effect of the terror with which the approach 


of the Persian army had filled him; (for they had not 
heard a word of his indisposition;) that fortune, 
merely for their sake, had led Alexander into de- 
files and narrow passes, whence it would be impossi- 


ble for him to get out, in case they should fall upon 


him immediately ; that they ought to seize this fa- 


~ * Neminem stolidum consilium capite luere debere ; defuturos 
enim qui suaderent, si suasisse periculum esset. Q. Curr. 
















vourable opportunity, fot fear. the enemy’ should “y =f 
by which means Alexander would escape them, 
Upon this, it was resolved in council, that the army — 
should march in search of him; the gods, says an © his- 
torian, blinding the eyes-of that prince, that he might 
rush down the precipice they had prepared for him, 
and thereby make way for the destruction of the ak 
sian monarchy. 

Darius, having sent his treasure with his most pre- _ 
cious effects, to Damascus, a city of Syria, under a_ 
small convoy, marched the main body of the army 
towards Cilicia, and entered it by the pass of Ama- 
nus, which lies far above the passes of Syria. His 
queen and mother, with the princesses his ‘daughters, 
and the little prince his son, followed the army, ac: — 
cording to the custom of the Persians, but remained 
in the camp during the battle. When he had ad- 
vanced a little way into Cilicia (from east westward) 
he turned short towards Issus, not knowing that Alex- — 
ander was behind; for he had been assured that 
this prince fled before him, and was retiring in great — 
disorder into Syria; and therefore Darius was now * 
considering how he might best pursue him. He bar- 
barously put to death all the sick who were in the | 
city of. Issus, a few soldiers excepted, whom he dis- 


| missed, after making them view every part of his — 


camp, in order that they might be spectators of the ~ 
prodigious multitude of his forces. These soldiers: 
accordingly brought Alexander word of Darius’s ap- 
proach, which he could scarce believe, from its great — 
improbability, though there was nothing he desired — 
more earnestly. But he himself was soon an eye- 
witness to the truth of it, upon which he Wise a to - 
think seriously of preparing for battle. 

Alexander fearing, as the barbarians were so nu- © 
merous, that they would attack him in his camp, for- 
tified it with ditches and palisadoes, discovering an 
incredible joy to see his desire fulfilled, which was — 
to engage in those passes, whither the gods seemed _ 
to have led Darius expressly to deliver him into his ‘ 
hands. 
And, indeed, this spot of ground, which was but 
wide enough for a small army to act and move at — 
liberty in, “reduced, in some measure, the two armies 
to an equality. By this means the Macedonians had 
space sufficient to employ their whole army ; whereas — 
the Persians had not room for the evens part of © 
theirs. q 

Nevertheless Alexander, as frequently happens q 
even to the greatest captains, felt some emotion when 
he saw that he was going to hazard all at one blow. 
The more fortune had favoured him hitherto, the 
more he now dreaded her frowns; the moment ap- 
proaching which was to determine his fate. But, on 
the other side, his courage revived, from the reflec- 
tion, that the rewards of his toils exceeded the dan- © 
gers of them; and though he was uncertain with re- — 
gard to the victory, he at least hoped to die gloriously, — 
and like Alexander. However, he did not divulge | 
these thoughts to Zo one, well pombe hil ee 4 


¢ Arrian. 








the least marks of sadness or perplexity ; and 
that the troops should read nothing but resolution 
intrepidity in the countenance of their com- 


Having made his Rlitoks refresh themselves, and 
ordered them to be ready for the third watch of the 
night, which began at twelve, he went * to the top 
- of a mountain, and there, by torch-light, sacrificed, 
after the manner of his country, to the gods of the 
"place. As soon as the signal was given, his army, 
--which was ready to march and fight, being com- 
_ manded to make greater speed, arrived by day-break 
_at the several posts assigned them; but now the cou- 
riers bringing word that Darius was not above thirty 
furlongs from them, the king caused his army to halt, 
and then drew it up in battle array. The peasants, 
_- in the greatest terror, came also and acquainted Da- 
_ -rius’with the arrival of the enemy, which he would 
not at first believe, imagining, as we have observed, 
that Alexander fled before him, and was eide@avoar- 
ing to escape. This news threw his troops into the 
_ utmost confusion, who in that surprise ran to their 
arms with great precipitation and disorder. 
The spot where the battle was fought lay near the 
ty of Issus, and was bounded by mountains on one 
side, and the sea on the other. The plain, that was 
“situated between them both, must have been of con- 
siderable extent, as the two armies encamped in it; 
and I before observed, that Darius’s was vastly nu 
-merous. The river Pinarus ran through the middle 
_ of this plain from the mountain to the sea, and divi- 
paced it very nearly into two equal parts. The moun- 
tain formed a hollow like a gulf, the extremity of 
_ which i in a curve line bounded part of the plain. 
_ Alexander drew up his army in the following or- 
: Ba. He posted at the extremity of the right wing, 
which stood near the mountain, the Argy raspides, t 
~ commanded by Nicanor; next, the phalanx of Coe- 
nus; and then that of Perdiccas, which terminated in 
the centre of the mainarmy. On the extremity of 
the left wing he posted the phalanx of Amyntas, then 
_ that of Ptolemy, and lastly, that of Meleager. Thus 
- the famous Macedonian phalanx was formed, which 
-we find was composed of six distinct corps or bri- 
_ gades. Each of these brigades was headed by able 
generals ; but Alexander was always commander in 
chief, and directed all the movements. The horse 
_ were placed on the two wings; the Macedonians, 
_with the Thessalians, on the right, and those of Pe- 
 loponnesus, with the other allies, on the left. Cra- 
_teras commanded all the foot ne the left wing, and 
- Parmenio the whole wing. . Alexander had reserved 
to himself the command of the right. He had de- 
sired Parmenio to keep as near the sea as possible, 
prevent the barbarians from surrounding him; and 
canor, on the contrary, was ordered to keep at 
e distance from the mountains, in order to be out 
e reach of the arrows discharged by those who 
























q ~The ancients used to offer up their sacrifices upon eminences. 
was a aca of riety eouaent by their: stlver 
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were posted on them. He covered the horse of his 
right wing with the light horse of Protomaclaus and — 
the Pzonians, and his foot with the bowmen of An-— 
tiochus. He reserved the { Agrians, (commanded by 


Attalus,) who were greatly esteemed, and some forces — aoe 


that were newly arrived from Greece, to oppose | 
those which Darius had posted on the mountains. — 


As for Darius’s army, it avas drawn up in the fol- 


lowing order. Having heard that Alexander was_ 
marching towards him in battle array, he com- 
manded thirty thousand horse and twenty thousand — 
bowmen to cross the river Pinarus, that he- SienE 
have an opportunity to draw up his army in a com- 
modious manner on the hither side. In the centre 


he posted the thirty thousand Greeks in his service, 


who, doubtless, were the flower and chief strength 
of his army, and were not at all inferior in bravery 
to the Macedonian phalanx, with thirty thousand 
Cardacians on their right, and as many on their left; 
the field of battle not being able to contain a prea 
number. These were all heavily armed. ‘The rest — 


of the infantry, distinguished by their several nations, 
It were to be - 


were ranged behind the first lines. 
wished that Arrian had told us the depth of each of 
those two lines; but it must have been prodigious, if 
we consider the extreme narrowness of the pass, and | 
the amazing multitude of the Persian forces. On thé 
mountain which lay to their left, against Alexander’s 
right wing, Darius posted twenty thousand men, who 
were so ranged (in consequence of the several wind- 
ings of the mountain) that some were behind Alexan- 
der’s army, and others before it. 
Darius, after having set his army in battle array 
made his horse cross the river again, and despatched 
the greatest part of them toward the sea against Par- 
menio, because they could fight on that spot with the 
greatest advantage: the rest of his cavalry he sent to 
the left, towards the mountain. However, finding 


that these would be of no service on that side, bee 


cause of the too great narrowness of the spot, he 
caused a great part of them to wheel about to the — 
right. As for himself, he took his post in the centre — 
of his army, pursuant to the custom of the Persian 
monarchs. 

Alexander, observing that most of the enemy's 
horse was to oppose his left wing, which consisted 
only of those of Peloponnesus, and of some other al-. 
lies, detached immediately to it the Thessalian ca- 
valry, which he caused to wheel round behind his 
battalions, to prevent being seen by the barbarians. 
On the same side (the left) he posted before his foot, 
the Cretan bowmen, and the Thracians of Sitacels, 
(a king of Thrace,) who were covered by the horse. 
The foreigners in his service were behind all the 
rest. 

Perceiving that his right wing did not extend so 
far as the left of the Persians, which might surround 
and attack it in flank, he drew from the centre of 
his army two regiments of foot, which he detached 


shields, but more so by their great bravery. 
_t Agria was a city between the mountains Hamus and Rhodope 
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‘and disposition. 


thither, with orders for them to march behind, to 
prevegt being seen by the enemy. He also rein- 
forced that. wing with the forces which he had op- 
posed to the barbarians on the mountains; for, see- 
ing they did not come down, he made the Agrians 
and some other bowmen attack them, and drive them 
towards the summit ; so that he left only three hun- 
dred horse to keep them in check, and sent the rest, 
as I observed, to reinforce his right wing, which by 
this means extended further than that of the Persians. 

The two armies being thus drawn up in order of 
battle, Alexander marched very slowly, that his sol- 
diers might take a little breath; so that it was. sup- 
posed they would not engage till very late: for Da- 
rius still continued with his army on the other side 
of the river, in order not to lose the advantageous 
situation of his post; and even caused such parts of 
the shore as were not craggy to be secured with pa- 


' lisadoes, whence the Macedonians concluded that he 


was already afraid of being defeated. ‘The two ar- 
mies being come in sight, Alexander, riding along the 
ranks, called, by their several names, the principal 
officers both of the Macedonians and foreigners; and 


exhorted the soldiers to signalize themselves, speak- 


ing to each nation according to its peculiar genius 
To tbe Macedonians he repre- 
sented, “ the victories they had formerly gained in 
Europe; the more recent glory of the battle of the 
Granicus; the great number of cities and provin- 
ces they had left behind them, all which they had 
subdued.” He added, that “ one single victory 
would make them masters of the Persian empire; and 


that the spoils of the East would be the reward of 


their bravery and toils.” The Greeks he animated, 
“hy the remembrance of the many calamities. which 
the Persians (those irreconcilable enemies to Greece) 
had brought upon them; and set before them the fa- 
mous battles of Marathon, of Thermopyle, of Sala- 
mis, of Plata, and the many others by which they 
had acquired immortal glory.” He bid the Illyrians 
and Thracians, nations who used to subsist by plun- 
der and rapine, “ view the enemy’s army, every part 


of which shone with gold and purple, and was not 


loaded so much with arms as with booty: that they 
therefore should push forward, (they, who are men,) 
and strip all those women of their ornaments; and 
exchange their mountains, covered perpetually with 
ice and snow, for the smiling plains and rich fields of 
Persia.” The moment. he had ended, the whole 
army set up a shout, and eagerly desired to be led 
on directly against the enemy. 

Alexander had advanced at first very slowly, to 
prevent the ranks, or the front of his phalanx, from 
breaking; and halted by intervals: but when he was 
got within bow-shot, he commanded all his right 
wing to plunge impetuously into the river, purposely 
that they might surprise the barbarians, come sooner 
to a close engagement, and be less exposed to the 
enemy’s arrows; in all of which he.was very success- 
Both sides fought with the utmost bravery and 
resolution ; and being now forced to fight close, they 
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charged on both sides sword in hand, when a dread- 
ful slaughter ensued ; for they engaged man to man, 
each aiming the point of his sword at the face of his 
opponent. Alexander, who performed the duty both 
of a private soldier and of a commander, wished no-— 
thing so ardently as the glory of killing, with his own” 
hand, Darius, who, being seated on a high chariot, 
was conspicuous to the whole army; and by that 
means was a powerful object, both to encourage his 
own soldiers to defend, and the enemy to attack him. | 
And now the battle grew more furious and bloody 
than before; so that a great number of Persian no- 
blemen were killed. Each side fought with incredi- 
ble bravery. Oxathres, brother to Darius, observing 
that Alexander was going to charge that monarch 
with the utmost vigour, rushed before his chariot with 
the horse under his command, and distinguished him- 
self above all the rest. The horses that drew Da- 
rius’s chariot, being quite covered with wounds, be- 
gan to prance about, and shook the yoke so violently, 
that they were upon the point of overturning the. 
king, who, afraid of falling alive into the hands of 
his enemies, leaped down and mounted another cha-— 
riot. The rest observing this, fled as fast as possible, 
and throwing down their arms, made the best of their 
way. Alexander had received a slight wound in his 
thigh, but happily it was not attended with ill conse- 
uences. 

Whilst part of the Macedonian infantry (posted to 
the right) were pursuing the advantage they had 
gained against the Persians, the remainder of them 
who engaged the Greeks met with greater resistance. 
Thése observing that the body of infantry in question — 
were no longer covered by the right wing of Alexan-— 
der’s army, which was pursuing the enemy, came 
and attacked it in flank. The engagement was very 
bloody, and victory a long time doubtful. The Greeks 
endeavoured to push the Macedonians into the river, - 
and to recover the disorder into which the left wing 
had been thrown. The Macedonians also signalized 
themselves with the utmost bravery, in order to pre- 
serve the advantage which Alexander had just before 
gained, and support the honour of their phalanx, 
which had always been considered as invincible. 
There was also a perpetual jealousy between these 
two nations, (the Greeks and Macedonians,) which 
greatly increased their courage, and made the resist- 
ance on each side very vigorous. On Alexander’s” 
side, Ptolemy, the son of Seleucus, lost his life, with 
a hundred and twenty other considerable ofiicers, 
who all had behaved with the utmost gallantry. 

In the mean time the right wing, which was victo- 
rious under its monarch, after defeating all who opposed 
it, wheeled to the left against those Grecks who were 
fighting with the rest of the Macedonian phalanx; 
charged them vigorously ; and attacking them in flank, 
entirely routed them. 

At the very beginning of the engagement, the 
Persian cavalry which was in the right wing (without 
waiting the.attack of the Macedonians) had crossea 
the river, and rushed upon the Thessalian horse, 
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of whose - Seaecrone were broken by it. 
this, the remainder of the latter, to avoid the 
etuosity of the first charge, and to induce 
Persians to break their ranks, made a feint of 
retiring, as if terrified by the prodigious numbers 
-of the enemy. The Persians seeing this, were filled 
with boldness and confidence, and thereupon the 
greatest part of them advancing without order or 
precaution, as if to certain victory, had no thoughts 
but of pursuing the enemy. Upon this, the T hessa- 
_ lians seeing them in such confusion, faced about on a 
iaice, and renewed the fight with fresh ardour. 
The Persians made a bruce defence, till they saw 
_ Darius put to flight, and the Greeks cut to pieces by 
the phalanx. 
- The routing of the Persian cavalry completed the 
_ defeat of the army. The Persian horse suffered very 
much in the retreat, from the great weight of, the 
arms of their riders; not to mention, that as they 
retired in disorder, and crowded in great numbers 
_ through the defiles, they bruised and unhorsed one 
another, and were more annoyed by their own 
soldiers than by the enemy. Besides, the Thessalian 
cavalry pursued them with so much fury, that they 
ere as much shattered as the infantry, and lost as 
any men. 
Re With regard to Darius, as we before observed, the 
instant he saw his left wing broke, he was one of the 
first who fled in his chariot ; but getting afterwards 
into craggy, rugged places, he mounted on horseback, 
throwing down his bow, shield, and royal mantle. 
Alexander, however, did not attempt to pursue him till 
he saw his phalanx had conquered the Greeks, and the 
~ Persian horse put to flight; and this allowed the fugitive 
monarch to gain the start of his pursuers considerably. 
- About eight thousand of the Greeks that were in 
- Darius’s service, (with their officers at their head, 
who were very brave,) retired over the mountains, 
towards Tripoli in Syria, where, finding the trans- 
: ports which had brought them from Tacanoe upon dry 
ground, they fitted out as many of them as suited their 
purpose and burnt the rest, to prevent being pursued. 
As for the barbarians, having exerted themselves 
_ with bravery enough in the first attack, they after- 
wards gave way in the most shameful manner; and, 
_ being intent upon nothing but saving themselves, they 
took different ways. Some struck into the high-road 
which led directly to Persia; others ran into woods 
' auau lonely mountains; and a small number returned 
to their camp, which the victorious enemy had already 
_ taken and plundered. 
_ Sysigambis, Darius’s mother, and that monarch’s 
~ queen, who also was his sister, had remained in it 
- with two of the king’s daughters, a son of his, (a child,) 
and some Persian ladies. For the rest of the women 
had been carried to Damascus, with part of Darius’s 
treasure, and all such things as contributed only to 
e luxury and magnificence of his court. No more 
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than Bee thousand talents * were found i in his camp ; S 
but the rest of his treasure fell afterwards into the nands | 


of Parmenio, at the taking of the city.of Damascts. 

Alexander, weary of pursuing Darius, seeing night 
draw on, and that it would be impossible for him to | 
overtake that monarch, returned to the enemy’s 
camp, which his soldiers had just before plundered. 
Such was the end of this memorable battle, fought 
the fourth year of Alexander’s reign.—The f Persians: , 
either in the engagement or the rout, lost a great 
number of their forces, both horse and foot ; but 
very few were killed on Alexander’s side. 

That very evening he invited the grandees of His 
court and his chief officers to a feast, at which he him- — 
self was present, notwithstanding the wound he had — 
received, it having only grazed the skin. But they 
were no sooner set down at table, than they heard from _ 
a neighbouring tent a great noise, intermixed with 
groans which frighted all the company ; insomuch that 
the soldiers who were upon guard before the king’s 
tent, ran toarms, being afraid of an insurrection. But. 
it was found, that the persons who made this’clamour — 
were the arpehen and wife of Darius, and the rest 
of the captive ladies, who, supposing that prince 
dead, bewailed his loss, according to the custom of — 
the areas with dcendiul 3 cries and howlings. 





An eunuch, who had seen Darius’s cloak in the | 


hands of a soldicr, imagining he had killed him, and 
afterwards stripped him of that a, had carried 
them that false report. 

It is said that Alexander, upon being told the 
reason of this false alarm, could not refrain from tears, 
when he considered the sad calamity of Darius, and the - 
tender disposition of those princesses, who seemed to 
have forgotten their own misfortunes, and to be 
sensible of his alone. He thereupon sent Leonatus, — 
one of his chief courtiers, to assure them that the man 
whose death they bewailed was alive. Leonatus 
taking some soldiers with him, came to the tent of 
the princesses, and sent word, that he was come to ~ 
pay them a visit in the king’s name. ‘The persons 
who were at the entrance of the tent, seeing a band 
of armed men, imagined that their mistresses were 
undone; and accordingly ran into the tent, crying 
aloud, that their last hour was come, and that soldiers 
were despatched to murder them; so that these 


princesses being seized with the utmost distraction, ; 


did not make the least answer, but waited in deep 
silence for the orders of the conqueror. At last, Leona-— 
tus having staid a long lime, and seeing no one appear, 
left his soldiers at ce door and came into the tent: 
but their terror increased, when they saw a man en- 
ter among them without being introduced. They 
thereupon threw themselves at his feet, and entreat- 
ed, that “before he put them to death, they might 
be allowed. to bury Darius after the manner of their — 
country; and that when they had paid this last duty 
to their king, they should die contented.” Leonatus 
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_ answered, that “ Darius was living; 
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g; and that so far 


from giving them any offence, they should be treated | 
as queens, and live in their former splendour.” Sysi- 


gambis hearing this, began to recover her spirits, and 
permitted Leonatus to give her his hand, to raise her 


Xe from the ground. 


The next day Alexander, after visiting the wounded, 
caused the last honours to be paid to the dead, in 
-presence of the whole army, drawn up in order of 
battle, in their richest accoutrements. He treated 
the Persians of distinction in the same manner, and 
permitted Darius’s mother to bury whatever persons 
she pleased, according to the customs and ceremonies 
practised in her country. However, this prudent 
princess used that permission in regard only to a few 
who were her near relations; and that with such 


_ modesty and reserve as she thought suited her present 


condition. The king testified his joy and gratitude 
to the whole army, especially to the chief officers, 
whose actions he applauded in the strongest terms, 
as well those of which he himself had been an eye- 
witness, ‘as ‘those which had been only related to 


_ him; and he made presents to all, according to their 
_ merit and rank. 


After Alexander had performed these several du- 


_, ties, truly worthy of a great monarch, he sent a 
- ~ message to the queens, to inform them that he was 


coming to pay them a visit; and accordingly, com- 
-Mmanding all his train to withdraw, he entered the 
tent, accompanied only by Hephastion. He was his 
favourite; and as they had been brought up together, 


_ the king revealed all his secrets to him; and * nobody 
_ else dared to speak so freely to him: but even He- 


pheestion made so cautious and discreet an use of that 


- liberty, that he seemed to take it, not so much out of 


inclination, as from a desire to obey the king, who 
would have it so. They were of the same age, but 
Hephestion was taller, so that the queens took him 
at first for the king, and paid him their respects as 
such: but some captive eunuchs showing them Alex- 
ander, Sysigambis fell prostrate before him, and beg- 
ged his pardon;. declaring, that as she had never seen 
him; she hoped that consideration would plead her 
apology. The king, raising her from the ground, 
replied, “ Dear mother, you are not mistaken, for he 
also is Alexander:”f a fine expression, which does 
honour to both! Had Alexander always thought and 
acted in this manner, he would have justly merited 
the title of Great; “ but t fortune had not yet cor- 
rupted his mind. He bore her at first with modera- 
tion and wisdom; but at last she overpowered him, 
and he became unable to resist her.” 

Sysigambis, strongly affected with these marks of 
goodness and humanity, could not forbear testifying 
her gratitude on that account. “ Great prince, (said 
she to him,) what words shall I find to express my 


“ _ 4Plut. in Alex. eVal. Max. 1. iv. c. 3. 
* Libertatis quoque in eo admonendo non alius jus habebat ; 
quod tamen ita usurpabat, ut magis a rege permissum quam vindi- 
catum ab eo vileretur. Quint. CuRT. 
+ O donum inclyte vocis, danti pariter atque accipienti specio- 
sum! Var. MAX. |. iv. c. 7. ; 
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rosity! You call me your mother, and honour me 
still with the title of queen, whereas | confess myself 
your captive. I know what | have been, and what — 
] now am. || ‘1 know the whole’extent of my past — 
grandeur, and find I can support all the weight of my 
present ill fortune.’ But it will be glorious for you, 
as you now have an absolute power over us, to make. 


us feel it by your clemency only, and not by ill treat- - 


ment.” ; 

The king, after comforting the princesses, took 
Darius’s son in his arms. The little child, without 
discovering the least terror, embraced Alexander, who 
being affected with his confidence, and turning about 
to Hephestion, said to him: “© that Darius had 
some portion of his tender disposition !” 

It is certain that Alexander, in the beginning of 
his career, behaved in such a manner, that he sur- _ 
passed, in clemency and goodness, all the kings his — 
predecessors ; and proved himself superior to a pas- 
sion which conquers and enslaves the strongest. 
Darius’s consort was the most lovely princess in the 
world, as Darius himself was the most beautiful of. 
princes, and of a very tall and most majestic shape; 
and the princesses their daughters resembled them. 
They were, says Plutarch, in Alexander’s camp, not 
as in that of an enemy; but as in a sacred temple, 
and a sanctuary assigned for the asylum of chastity 
and modesty; in which all the princesses lived © 
so retired, that they were not seen by any per- 
son, nor did any one dare to approach their apart- 
ments. . 

We even find, that after the first visit above-men- 
tioned, which was a respectful and ceremonious one, 


Alexander, to avoid exposing himself to the dangers 


of human frailty, took a solemn resolution never te 
“ He himself informs — 


visit Darius’s queen any more. 


us of this memorable circumstance, in a Jetter written 4 
by him to Parmenio, in which he commanded him to — 
put to death certain Macedonians who had forced the ~ 


wives of some foreign soldiers. In this letter the follow- 


ing words occur: “ For, as to myself, it will be found — 


that I neither even saw, nor would see, the wife of — 
Darius; and did not suffer any person to speak of her 
beauty before me.” 


’ 


We are to remember that Alex- — 


ander was “ young, victorious, and a bachelor,” as has — 


been observed of the first * Scipio on a like occasion. 
Et juvenis, et celebs, et victor. 
To conclude, he treated these princesses with such | 


humanity, that nothing but the remembrance that — 


they were captives, could have made them sensible of 
their calamity; and of all the advantages they pos- 


sessed before, nothing was wanting with regard to — 


Alexander, but that trust and confidence, which no 
one can repose in .an enemy, how kindly soever he 
behaves. : 





Se 
t Sed nondum fortuna se animo ejus infuderat. Itaque orien- 


tem eam moderate et prudenter tulit: ad ultimum magnitudinem — 


ejus non cepit. Quint. Curt. 


|| Et preeteritze fortune fastigium capio, et presentis jugum 4 


pati possum. QuinT. Curt. fig Sere 














‘Alexander mar oe mectorseus nto Sy yrit 
Phe treasures: s deposited i in Damascus are delivered to 
im. Darius writes a letter to Alecander in the most 
haughty terms, which he answers in the same style. 

— The gates of the city of Sidon are opened tohim. Ab- 
ty dolonymus 1 is placed upon the throne against his will. 

_ Alexander lays siege to Tyre, which, after having 


_ storm.’ The fulfilling of different prophecies relating 
to Tyre. 
-ALexanper ‘ set out towards Syria, after having 


a “consecrated three altars on the river Pinarus, the first 
to Jupiter, the second to Hercules, and the third to 
Minerva, as so many monuments of his victory. He 
had sent Parmenio to Damascus, in which Darius’s 
treasure was deposited. ‘The governor of the city, 
betraying his sovereign, from whom be had now no 
further expectations, wrote to Alexander to acquaint 
__hiin, that he was ready to deliver up into his hands 
@ all the treasure and other rich stores of Darius. But 

__ being desirous of covering his treason with a specious 

pretext, he pretended that he was not secure in the 
_ city; so caused, by day-break, all the money and the 
2 richest things in it to be put on men’s backs, and fled 

away with ‘the whole, seemingly with intention to 
secure them, but in reality to deliver them up to the 
rg “enemy, as he had agreed with Parmenio, who had 

opened the letter addressed to the king. At the first 
sight of the forces which this general ‘headed, those 
who carried the burthens being frighted, threw them 
down, and fled away, as did the ‘soldiers who con- 
_ voyed them, and the governor himself, who appeared 
more terrified than the rest. On this occasion im- 
= mense riches were seen scattered up and down the 
fields ; all the gold and silver designed to pay so great 
an army; the splendid equipages of so many great 
_ __ lords and ladies; the golden vases and bridles, mag- 
- nificent tents, and carriages abandoned by their 
_ drivers: in a word, whatever the long prosperity and 
frugality of so many kings had amassed during many 
ages, was abandoned to the conqueror. 

‘But the most moving part of this sad scene was to 
see the wives of the satraps and grandees of Persia, 
most of whom dragged their little children after them ; 

so much the greater objects of compassion, as they 
were less sensible of their misfortune. Among these 
were three young princesses, daughters of Ochus, who 
__ had reigned before Darius; the widow of this Ochus; 
__ the daughter of Oxathres, brother to Darius ; the wife 
of Artabazus, the greatest lord of the court, and his 
son Jlioneus. There were also taken prisoners the 
wife and son of Pharnabazus, whom the king had 
- appointed admiral of all the coasts; three daughters 
_ of Mentor; the wife and son of Memnoa, that illus- 
_ trious general; indeed there was scarcely one noble 
_ family in all Persia but shared in this calamity. 
There also were found in Damascus the ambassa- 
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made a vigorous defence for seven menihe ti is taken by . 





dors of the Grecian een particularly those of Lace- 
demon and Athens, whom Darius thought he had ar 
lodged in a safe asylum, when he put them under the “23 
protection of that traitor. . 

Besides money and plate, which was “attccwantle A 
coined, and amounted to immense sums, thirty thou- — 
sand men and seven thousand beasts laden with hee 
gage were taken. & Parmenio, in his letter to Alex- 
ander, informs him that he found in Damascus three — 
hundred and twenty-nine of Darius’s concubines, all 
admirably well skilled in music; and also a multitude & 5 
of officers, whose business was to regulate and prepare Ss 
every thing relating to entertainments; such as to ee 
make wreaths, to prepare perfumes and essences, to. = 
dress viands, to make the pastry, to preside over the 
wine cellars, to give out the wine, and similar offices. 





There were four hundred and ninety-two of these 
officers ; a-train worthy of a prince who runs to mee-— = 
his ruin! = ee 

Darius, who a few hours before was at the head of | * 


so mighty and splendid an army, and who came into © 
the field mounted on a chariot, with the pride of a_ 
conqueror, rather than with the equipage of a warrior, - a 
was flying over plains, which, from being before | ee 
covered with the infinite faulcaee of his forces, now | 
appeared like a desert or vast solitude. ‘This ill- fated 
prince rode swiftly the whole night, accompanied by = 
a very few attendants: for all had not taken the same 
road, and most of those who accompanied him could | 
not keep up with him, as he often changed his bores ae 
At last he arrived at * Sochos, where he assembled | 
the remains of his army, which amounted only to” 
four thousand men, including Persians as well as 
foreigners; and from hence he made all possible haste c < 
to Thapsacus, in order to have the Euphrates between — 
him and Alexander. ae. 
In the mean time, Parmenio having carried all the. a 
booty into Damascus, the king commanded him to =. 
take care of it, and likewise of the captives. Most of ~ 








the cities of Syria surrendered at the first approach 
of the conqueror. Being arrived at Marathos, he 
received a letter from Darius, in which he styled _ 
himself king, without bestowing that title on Alexan- 
der. He commanded rather than entreated him, 
“{o ask any sum of money he should think proper, 
by way of ransom for his mother, his wife, and chil- 
dren: that with regard to their dispute for empire, he 
might, if he thought proper, decide it in one general 
battle, to which both parties should bring an equal 
number of troops; but that in case he were still = 
capable of complying with good advice, he would 
recommend to him to rest contented with the king- 
dom of his ancestors, and not invade that of another; 
that they might henceforward live as good friends ~ 
and faithful “allies ; that he himself was ready to 
swear to the observance of these articles, and to re- 3 
ceive Alexander’s oath.” 


‘This letter, which breathed so unseasonable a 
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€ Athen, 1. xiii. p. 607. = 
* This city was two or three days’ journey from the place where a 
the battle was fought. 
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have not acted fairly in this war; 
_ ease you will appear before me in a supplicating pos- 


"conquer, and to oblige the conquered.”* 





opposition to Strato their king 


“pride and haughtiness, exceedingly offended Alex- 
ander. He therefore wrote the following answer: 


_ “ Alexander the king to Darius. The ancient Darius, 


whose name you assume, in former times entirely 
ruined the Grecks who inhabit the coasts of the 
Hellespont, and the lonians, our ancient colonies. 
He next crossed the sea at the head of a powerful 
army, and carried the war into the very heart of 
Macedonia and Greece. After him, Xerxes made 
another descent with a dreadful number of barbarians, 


- in order to fight us; and having been overcome in a 


naval engagement, he left, at his retiring, Mardonius 
in Greece,-who plundered our cities, and laid waste 
our plains. But who has not heard that Philip, my 
father, was assassinated by wretches suborned thereto 
by, your partisans, in hopes of a great reward? For 
it is customary with the Persians to undertake im- 
pious wars, and, when armed in the field, to set a 
price upon the heads of their enemies. And even 
you yourself, very lately, though at the head of a vast 


_ army, promised nevertheless a thousand talents to any 


_ person who should kill me. I therefore only defend 
- myself, and am not the aggressor. And consequently 
__the gods, who always declare for the just cause, have 
‘favoured my arms; and, aided by their protection, ] 
have subjected a great part of Asia, and defeated you, 
Darius, in a pitched battle. However, though I 
ought not to grant any request you make, since you 
nevertheless, in 


ture, | give you my word, that I will restore to you, 
without any ransom, your mother, your wife and 
children. I will let you see that ‘] know how to 
If you are 
afraid of surrendering yourself to me, | now assure 
you, upon my honour, that you may do it without the 
ieast danger. But remember, when you next write 


to me, that you write not only toa king, but to your 


» king. % ‘Thersippus was ordered to carry this letter. 
Alexander, marching from thence into Phoenicia, 
the citizens of Byblos opened their gates to him. 


Every one submitted as he advanced, but no people | 


did this with greater pleasure than the Sidonians. 
We have seen in what manner Ochus had destroyed 
‘their city cighteen years before, and put all the in- 
habitants of it to the sword. After he was returned 
into Persia, those of the citizens, who, on account of 
their traffic, or for some other cause, 
sent, and by that means had escaped the massacre, 
returned thither, and rebuilt their city. But they 
had retained such an abhorrence of the Persians, on 
~ account of this barbarous act, that they were over- 
_ joyed at this opportunity to throw off their yoke; and 
~ consequently they were the first in that country who 
sent to make their submission to the conqueror, in 
who had declared in 
favour of Darius. Alexander dethroned him, and 
permitted Hephestion to elect in his stead whomso- 


had been ab- | 
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ever of the Sidenians he sacar ate worthy als » 
exalted a station. 

This favourite was quartered at the house of tere 
young men who were brothers, and of the most con ~ 
siderable family in the city; to these he offered the 
crown; but they refused it, telling him, that accord 
ing to the laws of their country, no person could as- 
cend the throne unless he were of the blood royal. 
Hephestion admiring this greatness of soul, which 
could contemn what others strive to obtain by fire 
and sword: “ Continue, (says he to them,) in this 
way of thinking; you, who are the first that ever 
were sensible that it is much more glorious to refuse 
a diadem than to accept it. However, name me 
some person of the royal family, who may remember, 
when he is king, that it was you who set the crown 
on his head.” ‘The brothers observing that several, 
through excessive ambition, aspired to this high sta- 
tion, and to obtain it paid a servile court to Alexan- 
der’s favourites, declared that they did not know any 
person more worthy of the diadem than one Abdolo- 
nymus, descended, though remotely, from the royal 
line; but who, at the same time, was so peor, that he 
was obliged to get his bread by daily-labour in a gar- 
den without the city. His honesty and integrity had 


reduced him, as well as many more, to such extreme | 


poverty. Solely intent upon his labour, he did not 
hear the clashing of the arms which had shaken al) 
Asia. 

Immediately the two brothers went in search of 
Abdolonymus, with the royal garments, and found | 
him weeding his garden. They then saluted him 
king, and one of them addressed him thus: “ You 
must now change your tatters for the dress J have 
brought you. Put off the mean and contemptible 
habit in which you have grown old;f assume the 
sentiments of a prince; but when you are seated on 
the throne, continue to preserve the virtue which 
made you worthy of it. And when you shall have 
ascended it, and by that means become the supreme 
dispenser of life and death over all your citizens, be 
sure never to forget the condition in which, or rather 
for which, you were elected.” Abdolonymus looked 
upon the whole as a dream, and, unable to guess the 
meaning of it, asked if they were not ashamed to ri- 
dicule him in that manner. But, as he made a greater 
resistance than suited their helmancne: they them- 
selves washed him, and threw over his shoulders a 
purple robe, richly embroidered with gold; then, 
after repeated oaths of being in earnest, they con. 
ducted him to the palace. 

The news of this was immediately spread over the 
whole city. Most of the inhabitants were overjoyed 
at it, but some murmured, especially the rich, who, 
despising Abdolonymus’s former abject state, could 
not forbear showing their resentment upon that ac- 
count in the king’s court. Alexander commanded 
the new-elected prince to be sent for, and after 





© Ket vincere, et consulere victis scio. Q. Curt. 
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ng him attentively a long time, spoke thus : 
y * air and mien do not contradict what is re- 
ed of thy extraction ; but [ should be glad to know 
with what frame of mind thou didst bear thy pover- 
ty ?”?—“ Would to the gods (replied he) that Imay 
‘baar this crown with equal fortitude. These hands 
have procured me all I desired ; and whilst I posses- 
sed nothing, I wanted nothing.” This answer gave 
_ Alexander ahigh idea of Abdolonymus’s virtue ; so 
_ that he presented him not only with all the rich fur- 


_nibure which had belonged to Strato, but with part o£ 


_ the Persian plunders, and likewise annexed one of 
_ the neighbouring provinces to his dominions. 
- Syria and Phoenicia were already subdued by the 
_ Macedonians, the city of Tyre excepted. This city 
was justly entitled the queen of the sea, that element 
_ bringing to it the tribute ofall nations. She boasted 
of being the first that invented navigation, and 
_ taught mankind the art of braving the wind and 
_ waves by theassistance of a frail bark. The happy 
' situation of Tyre, the convenience and extent of its 
- ports, the character of its inhabitants, who were in- 
_ dustrious, laborious, patient, and extremely cour- 
 teous to strangers, invited thither merchants from all 
parts ofthe globe; so that it might be considered, 
-- notsomucha city belonging to any particular nation, 
_ asthe common city of all nations, and the centre of 
_ their commerce. 
Upon Alexander’s advancing towardsit, the Tyri- 
ans sent him an embassy with presents for himself, 
_ andrefreshments for hisarmy. They were willing to 
have him for their friend, but not for their master; 
_ so that when he discovered a desire of entering their 
 ¢ity, in order to offer a sacrifice to Hercules, its tu- 
 telar god, they refused him admission. But this con- 
- queror, after gaining so many victories, had too 
- haughty a spirit to put up with such an afiront,and 
_ thereupon wasresolvyed to force them to it by a siege, 
_ which they, on the other side, were determined to 
sustain with the utmost vigour. The spring was now 
coming on. Tyre was at that time seated in an 
island of the sea, about a mile from the continent. 
_ It was surrounded with a strong wall a hundred and 
_ fifty feet high, which the waves of the sea washed : 
and the Carthaginians,(a colony from Tyre,) a mighty 
_ people, and sovereigns of the ocean, whose ambassa- 
_ dors were at that time in the city, offering to Hercu- 
les, according to ancient custom, an annual sacrifice, 
had engaged themselves to succour the Tyrians. It 
was this that made them so haughty. Firmdy de- 
termined not to surrender, they fix machines on the 
ramparts and on the towers, arm their ’young men, 
and build work-houses for the artificers, of whom 
there were great numbers in the city ; so that every 
artresounded with the noise of warlike preparation. 
_ They likewise made iron grapplestothrow upon the 
_ enemy’s works, and tear them away ; as also cramp- 
hh Diod. 1. xvii. p. 518—525. Arrian, 1 ii, p. 87—100. Plut. 
in Alex. v. 673 & 679. Q. Curt. 1. iv. c. 2,3, 4.- Justin. 1. xi. 
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| irons, and such like instruments, invented for the de- 
‘fence of cities. ae] 
Alexander imagined that there were essentialrea- . 


sons why he should possess himself of Tyre. He was 
sensible'that he could not invade Egypt easily, so — 
long as the Persians should be masters of the sea, nor 


pursue Darius with safety, in case he should leave _ 
behind him so large an extent of country, theinha- 


bitants of which were either enemies, or suspected _ 
to be so, He likewise was afraid, lest some insur- — 
rection should break out in Greece; and that his — 
enemies, alter having retaken in his absence the ma. 


ritime cities of Asia Minor, and increased their fleet, __ 


might make his country the seat of war whilehe waa 
employed in pursuing Darius in the plains of Baby- 
lon. ‘These apprehensions were the more justly 
grounded, asthe Lacedzmonians haddeclared open. — 
ly against him, and the Athenians sided with him — 
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more outoffearthan affection. But,incaseheshould _ 


conquer Tyre, all Pheenicia being then subject to 


him, he would be able to dispossess the Persians of 


half their naval army, which consisted ofthe fleet of _ 


that province; and wouldsoon make himselfmaster ~ 
of the island of Cyprus and of Egypt, which could 
not resist him the instant he was become master at 
sea. ; 


Issus, ought to have pursued Darius vigorously, and 
neither given him an opportunity ofrecovering from 


the fright into which his defeat had thrownhim,nor 
allowed him time to raisea newarmy; thesuccessof _ 


the enterprise, which appeared infallible, being the 


only thing that could make himformidable and supe- 


riortoallhisenemies. Addtothis, that incase Alex- 


ander should fail in his attempt to take this city, 


(which was notvery unlikely,) he would discredit his 
own arms, lose the fruitof his victories, and prove to 


the enemy that he was notinvincible. But God, who __ 


had appointed this monarch tochastise the pride of 
Tyre, as will be seen hereafter, didnot once permit — 
those thoughts to enter his mind; but determined 
him to lay s'eze to the place, in spite of all the diffi- — 


culties which opposed sohazardous adesign,andthe 


many reasons which should have prompted him to 
pursue quite different measures. 

It was impossible to come near this city.in order — 
to storm it, without making a causeway which would | 
reach from the continent to the island; and an at- 
tempt of this kind would be attended with dificulties 
that were seemingly insurmountable. The little arm 
of the sea, which separated the island from the con- 
tinent, was exposed to the west wind, which often © 
raised such dreadful storms there, that the waves 
would in an instant sweep away all his works. Be- 
sides, as the city was surrounded on all sides by the 
sea, there was no fixingscalling-ladders, nor erecting 





libet scire, inopiam qua patientid tuleris. Yum ille: Utinam, im- 
cut, eodem animoregnum pati possim! Hee manus suffecere de- 
siderio meo. Nihil habenti, nihil defuit. Q. Curt, 
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On the other side, it should seem, that, according v , 
to all the rules of war, Alexander, after the battleof | E 
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batteries, but at a distance in the ships; and the 


walls which projected into the sea towards the 
lower part, prevented people from landing; not to 


mention that the military engines, which might 
- have been put on board the galleys, could not do 


much execution, the waves were so very tumultuous. 


But nothing was capable of checking or vanquish- _ 


ing the resolution of Alexander, who was determined 
to carry the city .at any rate. However, as the few 
vessels he possessed lay at a great distance from 
him, and the siege of so strong a place might pos- 
sibly last a long time, and so retard his other enter- 
prises, he thought proper first to attempt an acco- 
modation. Accordingly, he sent heralds, who pro- 
posed a peace between Alexander and their city; 


_ but these the Tyrians killed, contrary to the law of 
- nations, and threw them from the top of the walls 


into the sea. Alexander, exasperated at so cruel an 
outrage, formed aresolution at once, and employed 
his whole attention in raising adike. He found in 
the ruins of old Tyre, which stood on the continent, 


_ and was called Pale-Tyrus, materials to make 
piers, and he took all the stones and rubbish from 


it. Mount Libanus, which was not far distant from 


_ it, so famous in Scripture for its cedars, furnished 
_ him with wood for piles and other timber work. 


The soldiers began the pier with great alacrity, 
being animated by the presence of their sovereign, 
who himself gave out all the orders; and who, 


_ *knowing perfectly how to insinuate himself into 


the good will and to gain the affections of his 
troops, excited some by praises, and.others by slight 


_ reprimands, intermixed with kind expressions, and 


softened by promises. At first they advanced with 


= pretty great speed, the piles being easily driven 


into the slime, which served as mortar for the 


stones; and as the place where these works were 


carrying on was at some distance from the city, they 


went on without interruption. But the farther they 


went from the shore, the greater difficulties they met 
with: because the sea was deeper, and the workmen 
were very much annoyed by the darts discharged 
from the top of the walls. The enemy, who were 
masters of the sea, coming forward in boats, and 
raking the dike on each side, prevented the Mace- 
donians from carrying it on with vigour. Then add- 
ing insults to their attacks, they cried aloud to 


_ Alexander’s soldiers, “That it was anoble sight to 


see those conquerors, whose names were so re- 
nowned all the world over, carrying burthens on 
their backs like so many beasts.” And they would 
after wards ask them ina contemptuous tone of voice, 
©WhetherAlexander wasgreater than Neptune; and 


_. whether he pretended to prevail over that god?” 


But these taunts did but inflame the courage of 
the soldiers. At last the causeway appeared above 
water, began to show a level of a considerable 
breadth, and toapproach the city. Then the besieged 
perceiving with terror the vastness of the work, 
which the sea had till then kept from their sight, 


- # Haudquaquam rudis tractandi militares animos. Q. Curt. 
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came iv barke tn order to view the bank, which was 
not yet firm. These barks were full of slingers, — 


bowmen, and others, who hurled javelins, and even — 


fire; and being spread to the right and left about — 


the bank, they shot on all sides upon the workmen, | 


several of whom were wounded; it not being pos- — 
sible for them to ward off the blows, because of 
the great ease and swiftness with which the boats 
moved backwardsand forwards; so that they were 


obliged to leave the work to defend themselves. It _ 


was therefore resolved. that skins and sails should 
be spread to cover the workmen; and that two 
wooden towers should be raised at the head of the 
bank, to prevent the approaches of the enemy. 


On the other side, the Tyrians made a descent on — 


the shore, out of the view of the camp, where they 
landed some soldiers, who cut to pieces those that 


carried the stones; and on mount Libanus there © 


also were some Arabian peasants, who meeting the 
Macedonians struggling up and down, killed near _ 
thirty of them and took prisoners very near the 


same number. Thesesmall losses obliged Alexander 


to separate his troops into different bodies. 
The besieged, in the mean time, employed exes 

invention, every stratagem that-could be devised, 

to ruin the enemy’s works. They took a transport- 


vessel, and filling it with vine-branches and other | 


dry materials, madealarge enclosure near the prow, 
wherein they threw all these things, with sulphur 
and pitch, and othercombustible matters. 


In the | 


middle of this enclosure they set up two masts, to _ 


each of which they fixed two sail-yards, on which 


were hung kettles full of oil, and such like unctuous ~ 


substances. They afterwards loaded the hinder — 


part of the vessel with stone and sand, in order to 
raise the prow; and taking advantage of a favour- 


able wind, they towed it to sea by the assistance of — 
their galleys. As soon as they were come near the _ 
towers, they set fire to the vessel, and drew it to- | 


wards the extremity of the causeway. In the mean 


time, the sailors who were in it, leaped into the sea ~ 


and swam away. Immediately the fire caught, with 


great violence, the towers, and the rest of the works ~ 


which were at the head of the causeway; and the 
sail-yards, being driven backward and forward, 
threw oil upon the fire, and increased the flame. 


And, to prevent the Macedonians from extinguish- — 
ing it, the Tyrians, who were in their galleys, were — 


perpetually hurling at the towers fiery darts and 
burning torches, insomuch that there was no ap- 
proaching them. Several Macedonians lost their 
lives ina miserable manner on the causeway; bein 


either shot through with arrows, or burnt to death; _ 


whilst others, throwing down their arms, leaped 
into the sea. 


But as they were swimming away, _ 


the Tyrians, choosing to take them alive rather — 


than kill them, maimed their hands with clubs and 
stones; and after disabling them, carried them off. 


At thesametime, the besieged, coming out of thecity _ 
in little boats, beat down the edges of the causeway, _ 


tore up its stakes, and burnt the restof the engines. 
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ider, 
ind his works demolished, was not at all de- 


sndeavoured, with redoubled vigour, to repair the 
_ ruins of the causeway ; and made and planted new 
_ machines with such incredible celerity, as quite asto- 
_smished the enemy. Alexander himself was present 
on all occasions, and superintended every part of the 
works. 
Eto advance, still more than the multitude of hands 
employed upon them. The whole was nearly fi- 
s nished, and brought almost to the wall of the city, 
when there arose on a sudden an impetuous wind, 
which drove the waves with so much fury against the 
yank, that the cement and other things that “bound it 
gave way, ard the water rushing through the stones, 
“Sroke it in the addie. As soon as the great heap of 
stones which supported the earth was thrown down, 
' the whole sunk at once, as into an abyss. 
Any other than Alexander would that instant 
have quite laid aside his enterprise; and indeed he 
himself debated whether he should not raise the siege. 
- Rut a superior Power, who had foretold and sworn the 
- euin of Tyre, and whose orders, without being con- 
 seious of it, this prince only executed, prompted him 





Be, to continue the siege, and dispelling all his fear and 


anxiety, inspired him with courage and confidence, 
nd fired the breasts of his whole army with the same 
sentiments. For now the soldiers, as if but that mo- 
ment arrived before the city, forgetting all the toils 
_ they had undergone, began toraise a new mole, at 
- wrich they worked incessantly. 
- Alexander was sensible, that it would not be pos- 
_ stbic for him either to complete the causeway, or 
take the city, as long as the T'yrians should continue 
masters at sea. He therefore resolved to assemble 
-. petore Sidon his few remaining galleys. At the same 
‘ime, the kings of * Aradus and Byblos, hearing that 
_ Alexander had conquered their cities, abandoned the 
- Persian fleet, and joined him with their vessels, and 
_ those of the Sidoniaas: which made in all eighty sail. 
- ‘There arrived also, much about the same time, ten 
_ zalleys from Rhodes, three from Soli and Mallos, ten 
yom Lycia, and one from Macedonia of fifty oars. 
\ little after, the kings of Cyprus, hearing that the 
=ersian army had been defeated near the city of 
‘sus. and that Alexander had possessed himself of 
“heen*sia, brought him a reinforcement of upwards 
of one hundred and twenty galleys. 
_ ‘The king, whilst his soldiers were preparing the 
ie ships and engines, took some troops of horse, with 
his own regiment of guards, and marched towards a 
~ wountain of Arabia, called Antilibanus. The tender 
_ regard he had for his old tutor, who was absolutely 
-esoived to follow his pupil, exposed Alexander to 
ery great danger. This was Lysimachus, who gave 
-. the nemc of Achilles to his scholar, and called him- 
self t Phoenix. When the king was got to the foot 
of the mountain, he leaped from his horse, and began 
0 > welhe His troops got a considerabie way before 
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His presence and great abilities caused them 
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though he saw most of his designs de- | 











him. It was already late, and Alexander not being 
willing to leave his preceptor, who was very corpu- 





lent, and scarce able to walk, was by that means se- 


parated from his little army, ‘accompanied only by a 


very few soldiers; and in this manner spent the 


whole night very near the enemy, who were so nu: 
merous, that they might easily have overpowered 
him. 
extricated him from this danger; so that, coming up 
afterwards with his forces, he advanced forward into 
the country, took all the strong places either by 


However, his usual good fortune and courage: 





force or capitulation, and returned the eleventh day _ a 


to Sidon, where he found Alexander, son of Polemo. — <3 


crates, who had brought him a reinforcement of four 
thousand Greeks from Peloponnesus. 

The fleet being ready, Alexander took some sol- 
diers from among his guards, and these he embarked 


with him, in order to employ them in close fight with — 
the enemy ; and then set sail towards Tyre in order — 


of battle. He himself was on the extremity of the 


right wing, which extended itself towards the main _ 
ocean, being accompanied by the kings of Cyprus, 


and Phenicia; the left was commanded by Craterus. 
The Tyrians were at first determined to give battle , 
but after they heard of the uniting of these forces, and 


saw the army advance, which made a grand appear- 


ance, (for Alexander had halted to wait the coming 
up of his left wing,) they kept all their galleys in the 


‘harbours, to prevent the enemy from entering them. 


When the king saw this, he advanced nearer to the 


city ; and finding it would be impossible for him ‘tv 


force the port which lay towards Sidon, because ot 
the extreme narrowness of the entrance, and its be 
ing defended by a large number of galley s, all whose 
prows were turned towards the main ocean, he only: 


sunk three of them which lay without, and after — 


wards came to anchor with his whole fleet, pretty 
near the mole, along the shore, where his ships rod¢ 
in safety. 

Whilst all these things were dome the new mole 
was carried on with great vigour. 


on them; and laid great stones over these, on which 
they put other trees, and the latter they covered 


with a kind of unctuous earth, which served instead — 
Afterwards heaping more trees and 


of mortar. 
stones on these, the whole thus joined together forme 
ed one entire body. This causeway was made wider 
than the former, in order that the towers, that were 
built in the middle, might be out of the reach of such 
arrows as should be shot from those ships which 


might attempt to break down tie edges or the bank. 
The besieged, on the other side, exested themselves. 


with extraordinary bravery, and did ali thas lay on their 
power to stop the progress of the work. But nothing 
was of so much service: te them as their divers, who. 
swimming under water, came unperceived quite up 
to the bank, and with hocks drew such branches to 
them as projected beyond the work; and pulling for- 
ward with great strength, forced away every thing 





t It is well known th that Pheenix was voverno’ to Ackil zs. 


The workmen 
threw into the sea whole trees with all their branches 
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perfection. The Macedonians placed military en- 
gines of all kinds on the causeway, in order to shake 
the walls with battering-rams, and hurl on the. be- 
sieged arrows, stones, and burning torches. 

At the same time, Alexander ordered the Cyprian 
fleet, commanded by Adromachus, to take its station 
before the harbour which Jay towards Sidon; and 
that of Phoenicia before the harbour on the other side 
of the causeway facing Egypt, towards that part 


where his own tent was pitched; and made prepara- 
tions for attacking the city on every side. 
__rians, in their turn,. prepared for a vigorous defence. 
_ On that side which lay towards the causeway, they 


The Ty- 


had erected towers on the wall, which was of a pro- 
digious height, and of a proportionable breadth, the 
whole built with great stones cemented together with 
mortar. The access to any other part was very nearly 
as difficult, the Tyrians having fenced the foot of the 


_ wall with great stones, to keep the enemy from ap- 


proaching it. The business then was, first to draw 
these away, which could not be done but with the 


utmost difficulty, because the soldiers could not keep 


very firm on their legs, in the ships. Besides, the 
Tyrians advanced with covered galleys, and cut the 
cables which held the ships at anchor: so that Alex- 
ander was obliged to cover, in like manner, several 


vessels of thirty rowers each, and to station these 


across, to secure the anchors from the attacks of the 
Tyrian galleys. But still the divers came and cut 
them unperceived, so that they were at last forced to 
fix them with iron chains. After this, they drew 
these stones with cable-ropes, and carrying them off 
with engines, they were thrown to the bottom of the 
sea, where it was not possible for them to do an 
further mischief. The foot of the wall being thus 
cleared, the vessels had very easy access to it. In 
this manner the ‘Tyrians were invested on all sides, 
and attacked at the same time both by sea and 
land. 

The Macedonians had joined (two and two) galleys 
of feuwr banks of oars, in such a manner, that the 
brews were fastened, and the sterns so far distant one 


from the other, as was necessary for the pieces of 


titabex between them to be of a proper length. After 
this they threw from one stern to the other sail-yards, 
which were fastened together by planks laid across, 
in order fox the soldiers to stand fast on that space. 
The galleys bei:.g thus equipped, they rowed towards 
the city, and shot (under cover) against those who 
defended the walls, the prows serving them as so many 
parapets. The king caused them to advance about 
midnight, in order to surround the walls, and make 
, The Tyrians now gave themselves 
uy, for lost, when on a sudden the sky was overspread 


with such thick clouds, as quite took away the faint 


glimmerings of light which before darted through the 
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billows being swelled ty the fury of the winds, reise 
a dreadful storm. The vessels dash one against the 
other with so much violence, that the cables, which 
before fastened them together, are either loosenea or 
break to pieces; the planks split, and, making a nor- 
rible crash, carry off the soldiers with them; for «he — 
tempest was so furious, that it was not vossiole tc 
manage or steer galleys thus fastened together. “he 
soldier was a hindrance to the sailor, and the sailor 
to the soldier; and, as happens on such occasions, 
those took the command whose business it was 
to obey; fear and anxiety throwing all things into . 
confusion. But now the rowers exerted themseives 
with so much vigour, that they got the better of the 
sea, and seemed to rescue by main force thei: sh‘pe 
from the waves. At last they brought them near — 
the shore, but the greatest part in a shattered con- 
dition. 

At the same time there arrived at Tyre thirty am- 
bassadors from Carthage, who did not bring the ieast 
succours, though they had promised such mighty. 
things. Instead of this, they only made excuses. 
declaring that it was with the greatest grief the Car- | 
thaginians found themselves absolutely unable to assist 
the Tyrians in any manner; for that they themselves 
were engaged in a war, not as * before for empire, 
but to save their country. And indeed the Syracu 
sans were laying waste all Africa at that time with a 
powerful army, and had pitched their camp not far 
from the walls of Carthage. The Tyrians, though” 
the great hopes they had conceived were thus frus. 
trated, were no ways dejected. They only took the 
wise precaution of sending most of their women and 
children to Carthage, in order that they themselves 
might be in a condition to defend themselves to the 
last extremity, and bear more courageously the great- 
est calamities which might befall them, when they 
had once lodged, in a secure asylum, what they most 
valued in the world. 

There was in the city a brazen statue of Apollo, of 
an enormous size. ‘This Colossus had formerly stood 
in the city of Gela in Sicily. 'The Carthaginian 
having taken it about the year 412 before Christ. had 
given it by way of present, to the city of Tyre, waicr 
they always considered as the mother of Carthag> 
The Tyrians had set it up in their city, and worsh p 
was paid to it. During the siege, in consequence. of 
a dream which one of the citizens had, the Tyriaus 
imagined that Apollo was determined to leave them, © 
and go over to Alexander. Immediately they ‘astened ~ 
with a gold chain his statue to Hercules’s altar, vo 
prevent the deity from leaving them. F.. these 
people were silly enough to believe, that after nis 
statue was thus fastened down, it would not be possi- 
ble for him to make his escape; and that he would 
be prevented from doing so by Hercules, the tuteler 
god of the city. What a strange idea the heathens 
had of their divinities ! 

Some of the Tyrians proposed restoring a sacrifice 
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* See the history of Carthage. 
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that was over them. This was one expedient by |] gloom. The sea rises by insensibic acgrees, ana the — 
_ which the work was retarded; however, after many 
delays, the patience of the. workmen surmounting - 
every obstacle, it was at last finished in its utmost | 
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which had been discontinued for many ages; and 


this was, to sacrifice a child born of free parents, to 


‘Saturn. ‘The Carthaginians, who had borrowed this 


sacrilegious custom from their founders, preserved it 
till the destruction of their city; and had not the old 


men, who were invested with the greatest authority 
in Tyre, opposed the design, this cruelly superstitious 
custom would have prevailed over every sentiment of 


~ humanity. 


thd 


The Tyrians, finding their city exposed every mo- 
ment to be taken by storm, resolved to fall upon the 
Cyprian fleet, which lay at anchor on the side towards 
Sidon. They took the opportunity to do this at a 


~ time when the seamen of Alexander’s fleet were 


dispersed up and down; and when he himself was 
withdrawn to his tent, pitched on the sea-shore. 


_ Accordingly they came out, about. noon, with thirteen 


. to pieces. 
had not Alexander, the instant he heard of this sally, 
advanced at the head of his whole fleet with all 


galleys, all manned with choice soldiers used to sea- 
fights ; and rowing with all their might, came thun- 
dering on the enemy’s vessels. Part of them they 
found empty, and the rest had been manned in great 
haste. Some of these they sunk, and drove several 
of them against the shores, where they were dashed 
The loss would have been still greater, 


imaginable despatch against the Tyrians. However, 


these did not wait his coming up, but withdrew into 


the harbour, after having also lost some of their ships. 

And now the engines playing, the city was warmly 
attacked on all sides, and as vigorously defended. 
The besieged, taught and animated by the imminent 
danger, and the extreme necessity to which they were 
reduced, invented daily new arts to defend themselves, 
and repulse the enemy., They warded off all the 


darts discharged from the balistas against them by 


and shot them.off on a sudden at the enemy. 
crushed some to pieces by their great weight; and 


the assistance of turning-wheels, which either broke 
them to pieces, or carried them another way. They 
deadened the violence of the stones that were hurled 
at them, by setting up, a, kind of. sails and curtains 
made of a soft substance, which easily gave way. 
To annoy the ships which advanced against their 


_ walls, they. fixed cranes, grappling-irons and. scythes, 


to joists. or, beams, then, straining their catapultas, 
(an enormous kiad of cross-bows,) they laid those 
great pieces of timber. upon them instead of arrows, 
These 


the hooks or pensile scythes, with which they were 
armed, tore others to pieces, and did considerable 
damage to,their ships. ‘They also had brazen shields, 
which they drew red hot- out. of the fire; and filling 
these with burning sand, hurled them in an instant 


_ from.the top of the wall upon the enemy. There 


was nothing the Macedonians so much dreaded as 
this last invention; for the moment this burning sand 


got to the flesh, through the crevices in their armour, 








it pierced to. the very bone, and stuck so close, that 


there was no pulling it off; so that the soldiers throw- 


ing down their arms, and tearing their clothes to 
pieces, were in this manner exposed, naked and de- 


nceless, to the shot of the enemv. 
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It was then that Alexander, discouraged at so vigo- 
rous a defence, debated seriously, whether it would 
not be proper for him to raise the siege, and go into 


Egypt: for, after having overrun Asia with prodigious — 
rapidity, he found his progress unhappily retarded ; — 
and lost, before a single city, the opportunity of exe- 


cuting a great many projects of infinitely greater 
importance. On the other side, he considered that 
it would be a great blemish to his reputation, which 
had done him greater service than his arms, should 
he leave Tyre behind him, as a proof. to the world 
that he was not invincible. He therefore resolved 
to make a last effort with a greater number: of ships, 
which he manned with the flower of his army. Ac- 


cordingly, a second naval engagement was fought, in» 


which the Tyrians, after fighting with intrepidity, 
were obliged to draw off their whole fleet towards the 
city. ‘The king pursued their rear very close, but 
was not able to enter the harbour, being repulsed by 


arrows shot from the walls: however, he either took 


or sunk a great number of their ships. 


Alexander, after letting his forces repose themselves’ 


two days, brought forward his fleet and his engines, 
in order to attempt a general assault. Both the at- 
tack and defence were now more vigorous than ever. 
The courage of the combatants increased with the 
danger; and each side, animated by the most power- 
ful motives, fought like lions. Wherever the battering- 
rams had beat down any part of the wall, and the 
bridges were thrown out, instantly the Argyraspides 
mounted the breach with the utmost valour, being 
headed by Admetus, one of ihe bravest officers in the 


army, who was killed by the thrust of a * partisan, as" 
The presence of | 


he was encouraging his soldiers. 


i ee 


the king, and especially the example he set, fired his — 


troops with unusual bravery. 
one of the towers, which was of a prodigious height, 
and there was exposed to the greatest: danger his 
courage had ever made him hazard: for, being im- 
mediately known by his insignia and the richness of 
his armour, he served as a mark for all the arrows of 
the enemy. On this occasion he performed wonders; 
killing, with javelins, several of those who defended 
the wall; then advancing near to them, he forced 
some with his: sword, and others with his shield, 
either into the city or the sea; the tower where he 
fought almost touching the wall. He soon went over 
it, by the assistance of floating bridges, and followed 
by the nobility, possessed himself of two towers, and 
the space between them. The battering-rams had 
already made several breaches; the fleet had forced 
the harbour; and some of the Macedonians had possess- 


ed themselves of the towers which were abandoned. 


The Tyrians, seeing the enemy master of their rampart, 
retired towards an open place, called the square of 
Agenor, and there stood their ground ; but Alexander 
marching up with his regiment of body-guards, killed 
part of them, and obliged the rest to fly. At the 
same time, the city being taken on that side which 
lay towards the harbour, the Macedonians ran up and 
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- down in every quarter, sparing no person who came 
in their way, being highly exasperated at the long 


resistance of the besieged, and the barbarities they 
had exercised towards some of their comrades, who 
had been taken in their return from Sidon, and 
thrown from the battlements, after their throats had 


been cut, in the sight of the whole army. 


The Tyrians seeing themselves overpowered on all 
sides, some fly to the temples, to implore the assist- 


ance of the gods; others, shutting themselves in their 


houses, escape the sword of the conqueror by a vo- 
luntary death; others rush upon the enemy, firmly 
resolved to sell their lives at the dearest rate. Most 
of the citizens were got on the house-tops, whence 


_ they threw stones, and whatever came first to hand, 


upon such as advanced forward into the city. The 
king gave orders to kill all the inhabitants, (those 
excepted who had sheltered themselves in the tem- 
ples,) and to set fire to every part of Tyre. Although 


this order was published by sound of trumpet, yet not 


one person who carried arms fled to the asylums. 
‘The temples were filled with such young women and 
children only as had remained in the city. The old 
‘men waited at the doors of their houses, in expecta- 
tion every instant of being sacrificed to the rage of 
{the soldiers. It is true, indeed, that the Sidonian 
soldiers, who were in Alexander’s camp, saved great 
numbers of them. For, having entered the city in- 
discriminately with the conquerors, and calling to mind 
their ancient affinity with the Tyrians, (Agenor having 
founded both Tyre and Sidon,) they carried off great 
numbers privately on board their ships, and conveyed 
them to Sidon. By this kind of deceit fifteen thou- 
sand were saved from the rage of the conqueror; 
and we may judge of the greatness of the slaughter, 
from the number of the soldiers who were cut to 
pieces on the rampart of the city only, who amounted 
to six thousand. However, the king’s anger not 
being fully appeased, he exhibited a scene, which 
appeared dreadful even to the conquerors; for, two 
thousand men remaining after the soldiers had been 
glutted with slaughter, Alexander caused them to be 
fixed upon crosses along the sea-shore. He pardoned 
the ambassadors of Carthage, who were come to their 
metropolis to offer up a sacrifice to Hercules accord- 
ing to annual custom. The number of prisoners, 
both foreigners and citizens, amounted to thirty thou- 
sand, who were all sold. As for the Macedonians, 
their loss was very inconsiderable. 

Alexander offered a sacrifice to Hercules, and con- 
ducted the ceremony with all his land forces under 
arms, in concert with the fleet. He also solemnized 
gymnastic exercises inhonour of the same god, in the 
temple dedicated to him. With regard to the statue 
of Apollo, above-mentioned, he took off the chains 
from it, restored it to its former liberty, and com- 
manded that this god should thenceforward be adored 
under the name of Philalexander, that is, the Friend 
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Greeks began to pay him this solemn worship, for — 
having occasioned the taking of Tyre, which hap, 
pened the day and hour that the Carthagiaians had 
carried off this statue from Gela. The city of Tyre 
was taken about the end of September, * after having 
sustained a seven months’ siege. 

Thus were fully accomplished the menaces which 
God had pronounced by the mouth of his prophets 
against the city of Tyre. { Nabuchodonosor had begun 
to execute those threats, by besieging and taking it; 
and they were completed by the sad catastrophe we — 
have here described. As this double event forms onc 
of the most considerable passages in history, and as the 
Scriptures have given us several very remarkable 
circumstances of -it, I shall endeavour to unite here, 
in one view, all that they relate concerning the city 
of Tyre, its power, riches, haughtiness, and irreligion ; 
the different punishments with which God chastised 
its pride and other vices; and at length its last re- 
establishment, but in a manner entirely different 
from the former. Methinks | revive on a sudden, 
when, through the multitude of profane histories 
which heathen antiquity furnishes, and in every part 
whereof there reigns an entire oblivion, not to say 
more, of the Almighty, the sacred Scriptures exhibit 
themselves, and unfold to me the secret designs of 
God over kingdoms and empires; and teach me what 
idea we are to form of those things which appear the 
most worthy of esteem, the most august in the eyes 
of men. 

But before I relate the prophecies concerning 
Tyre, I shall here present the reader with a little 
abstract of the history of that famous city, by which 
he will be the better enabled to understand the pro- 
phecies. 

* Tyre was built by the Sidonians; two hundred and 
forty years before the building of the temple of Jeru- 
salem: for this reason it is called by Isaiah, “ the 
daughter of Sidon.” It soon surpassed its mother- 
city in extent, power, and riches. 

'It was besieged by Shalmanezer, and alone re- 
sisted the united fleets of the Assyrians and Pheni- 
cians; a circumstance which greatly heightened its 

ride. ; 

ae Nabuchodorosor laid siege to Tyre, at the time 
that Ithobalus was the king of that city; but did not 
take it till thirteen years after. But before it was 
conquered, the inhabitants had retired, with most of 
their effects, into a neighbouring island, where they 
built a new city. The old one was razed to the very 
foundation, and has since been no more than a village, 
known by the name of “ Pale Tyrus,” or Ancient 
Tyre: but the new one rose to greater power than 
ever. 

It was in this great and flourishing condition, when 
Alexander besieged and took it. And here begin the 
seventy years obscurity and oblivion, in which it was — 


* A. M. 3672. Before J. C, 332. 
t Or Nebuchadnezzar, as he is called in our versione © 
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oC It was indeed soon re- 
d, becadke tie Siduniaus; who entered the city 
| “Alexander” s army, saved fifteen thousand of their 
- citizens, (as was before observed,) who, after their 
_ return, applied themselves to commerce, and repaired 
he ruins-of their country with incredible application ; 
- besides which, the women and children, who had 
been sent to ‘Carthage, and lodged in a place of 
safety, returned to it at the same time. But Tyre 
| was confined to the island in which it stood. Its 
- trade extended no farther than the neighbouring 
cities, and it had lost the empire of the sea. And 
when, eighteen years after, Antigonus besieged it 
_ with a strong fleet, we do not find that the Tyrians 
had any maritime force to oppose him. This second 
siege, which reduced it a second time to captivity, 
plunged it again into the state of oblivion from w. h 
_ it endeavoured to extricate itself; and this oblivion 
_ continued the exact time foretold by Isaiah. 
This term of years being expired, Tyre recovered 
a its former credit; and at the same time, resumed 
her former vices ; till at last, converted by the 
preaching of the Gospel, it Mecatie a holy and reli- 
gious city. The sacred writings acquaint us with part 
of these revolutions, oe this is what we are now to 
show. 
_ ®* Tyre, before the captivity of the Jews in Baby- 
Jon, was considered as one of the most ancient and 
Et flourishing cities in the world. Its industry and very 
q advantageous situation had raised it to the sovereignty 
. of the seas, and made it the centre of the trade of the 
_ whole universe. 
























From the extreme parts of Arabia, 
a __ Persia, and India, to the most remote western coasts ; 
from Scythia, and the northern regions, to Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the southern countries; all nations con- 
E tributed to the increase of its riches, splendour, and 
power. Not only the several things useful and ne- 
_cessary to society, which those various regions pro- 
_ .duced; but whatever they had that was rare, curious, 
Bi saihcent, or precious, and best adapted to the 
_ support of luxury and pride; all these were brought 
_ touts markets. And Tyre, on the other side, as from 
- a common source, dispersed this varied abundance 
ever all kingdoms, and infected them with its corrupt 
- manners, by inspiring them with a love for ease, 
- vanity, luxury, and voluptuousness. 

° A long, uninterrupted series of prosperity had 
_ swelled the pride of Tyre. She delighted to consider 
herself as the queen of cities; a queen whose head is 
adorned with a diadem; whose correspondents are 
_ illustrious princes; whose rich traders dispute for 
- superiority with kings; who sees every maritime 
Beret either her allies or dependents; and who 
as made herself necessary or formidable to all 
nations. 
Tyre had now filled up the measure of her iniquity, 
: by he her impiety against God, and her barbarity exer- 
- 9Ezek, xxvi. & xxvii. throughout. Id. xxviii. 4—25. 

: oPzek. xxvi. 17. xxvii. 3, 4, 25—32, 33. 
‘Pibid. xxvii. 2. 9 Joel iii. 2-8. Amos i. 9, 10. 


: Joel: iii. 2, 4,77. Amosi. 9, 10. 
-. §Jerem. xlvii. 2, 6. Ezek. xvi. 3—12, & 19. xxvil. 27, 34, 
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cised against his people. She had rejoiced 01 over the 
ruins of Jerusalem, exclaiming in an insulting tone: 


» “ Behold then the gates of this so populous city are 
Her inhabitants shall come to me, 
and I will enrich myself with her spoils, now she is’ 


broken down. 


laid waste.” She was not satisfied with having 
reduced the Jews to a state of captivity, notwithstand- 
ing the alliance between them; with selling them to 


the Gentiles, and delivering them up to their most — 


cruel enemies: "she likewise had seized upon the 


inheritance of the Lord, and carried away from his 


temple the most precious things, to enrich therewith 
the temples of her idols. 


* This profanation and cruelty drew down the ven- 
God is resolved to destroy 5 


geance of God upon Tyre. 
her, because she relied so much upon her own 
strength, her wisdom, her riches, and her alliances. 
He therefore will bring against her Nabuchodonosor, 
that king of kings to overwhelm her with his mighty 


hosts, as with waters that overspread their banks, to — 
demolish her ramparts, to ruin her proud palaces, to 


deliver up her merchandise and treasures to the 


soldier, and to raze Tyre to the very foundations, 
‘after having set fire to it, and either extirpated or 


dispersed all its inhabitants. 
“By this so unexpected a fall, the Almighty will 


teach the astonished nations, that he more evidently 
displays his providence by the most incredible revo- 


lutions of states; and that his will alone directs the 


enterprises of men, and guides them as he pleases, in 


order to humble the proud. 
But Tyre, after she had recovered her losses 


and repaired her ruins, forgot her former state of 
humiliation, and the guilt which had reduced her’, 


to it. 


sessing the empire of the sea; of being the seat of 


universal commerce ; of giving birth to the most fa~ 


mous colonies; of having within her walls merchants, 


whose credit, riches, and splendour, rendered them — 


equal to the princes and great men of the earth; * of 


being governed by a monarch, who might justly be — 
entitled god of the sea; of tracing back her origin to — 


the most remote antiquity ; of having acquired, by a 


long series of ages, a kind of eternity; and of having | 


a right to promise herself another such eternity in 
times to come. 


Y But since this city, corrupted by pride, avarice, 
and luxury, has not profited by the first lesson which’ 
God had given her by the hands of the king of Baby- 


lon; and since, after being oppressed by all the forces 
of the East, she has not yet learned not to confide 
any longer in the false and imaginary support of her 
own greatness: * God foretells her another chastise- 
ment which he will send upon her from the West. 
near 400 years after the first. 
come from Chittim, that is, Macedonia; from a kingdom 
tEzek. xxvi. 15, 18. & xxvii. 33, 36. 
Isa. xxiii. 3, 4, 7, 8, 12. 


visa. xxiii. 13. 
21 Maccab. i. 1. 


Isa. xxiii. 8, 9. 
xEzek. xxviii. 2. 
Ibid. ver. 11, 12, 13. 

Zech. ix. 2, 5. 


"She still was puffed up with the glory of pos: 


@ Her destruction will 
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~ ‘ F 
so weak and obscure, that it had been despised a few 
years before; a kingdom whence she could never 
“ Tyre, possessed 
with an opinion of her. own wisdom, and proud 
of her fleets, of her immense riches which she 
heaped up as mire in the streets,” and also 


_ protected by the whole power of the Persian em- 


pire, does not imagine she has any thing to fear 
from those new enemies, who, being situated at a 
great distance from her, without either money, 
strength, or reputation; having neither harbours nor 
ships, and being quite unskilled in navigation; cannot 
therefore, as she imagines, annoy her with their 
land forces. Tyre looks upon herself as impregna- 


ble, because she is defended by lofty fortifications, 











and surrounded on all sides by the sea as witha 


moat and girdle: nevertheless Alexander, by filling 
ap the arm of the sea which separates her from the 


continent, will force off her girdle, and demolish 


those ramparts which served her as a second en- 


_ closure. 


Tyre, thus dispossessed of her dignity as queen 
and as a free city, boasting no more her diadem nor 


_her girdle, will be reduced, during seventy years, to 


the mean condition of aslave. °“The Lord hath 
purposed it, to stain the pride of all glory, and to 
ring into contempt all the honourable of the earth.” 
4 Her fall will drag after it the ruin of trade in gene- 


- ral; and she will prove to all maritime cities a sub- 


ject of sorrow and lamentation, by making them lose 
the present means and the future hopes of enriching 
themselves. 

® To prove, in a sensible manner, to Tyre, that 
the prophecy concerning her ruin is not incredible, 
and that all the strength and wisdom of man can no- 
ways. ward off or suspend the punishment which God 
has prepared for the pride and the abuse of riches, 
Isaiah sets before her the example of Babylon, whose 
destruction ought to have been a lesson to her. * This 
city, in which Nimrod laid the foundations of his em- 
pire, was the most ancient, the most populous, and 
embellished with more edifices, both public and pri- 
vate, than any other city. She was the capital of 
the first empire that ever existed, and was founded 
in order to command the whole earth, which seemed 
to be inhabited only by families which she had 
brought forth and sent out as so many colonies, whose 
common parent she was. Nevertheless, says the 
prophet, she is no mo.>- neither Babylon nor her 
empire. The citizens of Bau 'on had multiplied their 
ramparts and citadels, to render even the besieging 
of it impracticable. The inhabitants had raised 
pompous palaces, to make their names immortal ; 
but all these fortifications were, in. the eyes of Pro- 
vidence, but as so many dens for wild beasts to dwell 


in; and these edifices were doomed to fall to dust, or 


else to sink to humble cottages. 


bisa, xxili. 10, 11, 13. ‘ib, 9. 
pewidiueeweratyli, 14. elb. ver. 13, 14. 
fib, 15, elb. 16. 
bIb. 17 iIb. 18. 


* Behold the Jand of the Chaldeans; this people was not, till 
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After so signal an example, (continues the prophet,) 
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shall Tyre, which is so much inferior to Babylon in | 
many respects, dare to hope that the menaces pro-— 
nounced by heaven against her, viz. to deprive ber — 


of the empire of the sea, and destroy her fleets, will 
not be fulfilled ? ase EN 


f To make her the more strongly sensible how much 


4 


* 


she has abused her prosperity, God will reduce ber — 
to a state of humiliation and oblivion during three-— 


score and ten years. But after this season of ob- 
scurity, she will again endeavour to appear with the 
air of an harlot, full of charms and artifices, whose 
sole endeavours are to corrupt youth, and soothe 
their passions. ‘To promote her commerce, she will 
use fraud, deceit, and the most insidious arts. She 
will visit every part of the world, to collect tle 
most rare and most delicious products of every coun- 
try: to inspire the various nations of the universe 
witha love and admiration for superfluities and splen- 
dour, and fill them with an aversion for the simplicity 
and frugality of their ancient manners. And she will 
set every engine at work, to renew her ancient treaties; 
to recover the confidence of her former correspon- 
dents ; and to compensate, by a speedy abundance, the 
sterility of seventy years. ai 


4 


"Thus, in proportion as the Almighty shall give 


Tyre an opportunity of recovering her trade and 
credit, she will return to her former shameful traffic, 
which God had ruined by stripping her of the great 
possessions which she had applied to such pernicious 
uses. 

1 But at last Tyre converted by the Gospel, shall 


no. more be a scandal and. a stumbling-block to — 


nations. She shall no longer sacrifice her labour to 
the idolatry of wealth, but to the worship of the 
Lord, and the comfort of those that serve him. She 
shall no longer render her riches barren and useless 
by detaining them, but shall scatter them, like fruit- 
ful seed, from the hands of believers, and ministers of - 
the Gospel. 

One of God’s designs, in the prophecies just now 
cited, is to give us a just idea of a traffic, whose only 
motive is avarice, and whose fruits are pleasures, 
vanity, and the corruption of morals. Mankind look 
upon cities enriched by a commerce like that of Tyre, 


(and it is the same with private persons,) as happier — 


than any other ; as worthy of envy, and fit, (from their 
industry, labour, and the success of their application 
and conduct,) to be proposed as-patterns for the rest 
to copy after: but God, on the contrary, exhibits: 
them to us under the shameful image of a woman lost: 
to all sense of virtue; whose only view is to se- 
duce and corrupt. youth; who only soothes. the 


‘passions and flatters the senses; who abhors modesty 


and every sentiment of honour; and who, banishing: 
from her countenance every indication of shame, 
glories in her ignominy. We are not to infer from 
the Assyrians founded it for them that dwell in the wilderness ; 
they set up the towers thereof, they raised up the palaces thereof: 


and he brought it to ruin. Howl, ye ships of Tarshish; for you: 
strength is laid waste. Isa, xxiii. 13, 14. : 
















ch is just and lawful when rightly used, the pas- 
ions of men which intermix with, and by that means 
pervert, the order and end of it. Tyre, converted 


they are to carry on their traffic, and the use to 
which they ought to apply their profits. 


SECT. VIL. Darius writes a second letter to Alexan- 
_ der. Journey of the latter to Jerusalem. The honour 
which he pays to Jaddus the high-priest. He is shown 

those prophecies of Daniel which relate to himself. 
The king grants great privileges to the Jews, but re- 
fuses them to the Samaritans. He besieges and takes 
Gaza, enters Egypt, and subdues that country. He 
there lays the foundation of Alexandria, then goes 
 tnto Libya, where he visits the temple of Jupiter-Am- 
mon, and causes himself to be declared. the son of that 
_. god. His return into Egypt. 


__* Waist Alexander was carrying on the siege of 
Tyre, he received a second letter from Darius, who 
at last gave him the title of king. “ He offered him 
ten thousand talents* as a ransom for the captive 
_ princesses, and his daughter Statira in marriage, 
_ with all the country he had conquered, as far as the 
~ Euphrates. Darius hinted to him the inconstancy of 
- fortune; and described, in the most pompous terms, 
_ thenumberless troops who were still under his com- 
mand. Could he (Alexander) think that it was so 
Very easy to cross the Euphrates, the Tigris, the 
Araxes, and the Hydaspes, which were as so many 
-bulwarks to the Persian empire? That he should 
- not be always shut up between rocks and defiles: 
that they ought both to appear in an open plain, 
and that then Alexander would be ashamed to come 
before him with only a handful of men.”. The king 
' hereupon summoned a council, in which Parmenio 
_ was of opinion, that he ought to accept of those 
_ offers, declaring he would himself agree to them 
were he Alexander. “And so would I,” replied 
_ Alexander, “were I Parmenio.” He therefore re- 
- turned the following answer: “That he did not want 
_ the money Darius offered him; that it did not be- 
- come Darius to offer a thing he no longer possessed, 
or to pretend to share what he had entirely lost: 
_ that in case he was the only person who did not know 
_ which of them was superior, a battle would soon de- 
 termineit: that he should not think to intimidate with 
_ rivers, aman who had crossed so many seas: that to 
' whatsoever place he might find it proper ‘to retire, 
_ Alexander would not fail to find him out.” Darius, 
_ upon receiving this answer, lost all hopes of an 
accommodation, and prepared again for war. 
_1From Tyre Alexander marched to Jerusalem, 
firmly resolved to show it not more favour than he 


__k Plut. in Alex. p. 631. Quint. Curt. 1. iv.c.5. Arrian, 1. ii. 
101. 
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to Christianity, teaches merchants in what manner. 








Tyrians were so much employed in trade, that they 
quite neglected husbandry, and brought most of 
their corn and other provisions from the countries 
in their neighbourhood. ™Galilee, Samaria, and 


Judea, furnished them with the greatest quantities. 


At the time that Alexander laid siege to their city, 
he himself was obliged to send for provisions from 
those countries ; he therefore sent commissaries to 


summon the inhabitants to submit, and furnish his 
The Jews, — 


army with whatever they might want. 
however, desired to be excused, alleging, that they 


had taken an oath of fidelity to Darius: and per- . ~ 


sisted in answering that they would never acknow- 


a eee 


had done the former city ; and for this reason: The Ss 
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ledge any other sovereign as long as he was living: 


a rare example of fidelity, and worthy of the only 
people who in that age acknowledged the true God! 


The Samaritans, however, did not imitate them in 


this particular; for they submitted with cheerful-- 
ness to Alexander, and even sent himeight thousand 


men to serve at the siege of Tyre, and in other 
places. For the better understanding of what fol- _ 
lows, it may be necessary for us to present the — 
reader, in few words, with the state of the Samari- 
tans at that time, and the cause of the strong anti- 
pathy which existed between them and the Jews. 
I observed elsewhere, t that the Samaritans did 
not descend from the Israelites, but were a colony 
of idolators, taken from the countries on the other ~ 
side of the Euphrates, whom Esarhaddon, king of — 
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the Assyrians, had sent to inhabit the cities of Sa- 
maria, after the ruin of the kingdom of theten tribes. 
These people, who were called Cuthei, blended the 
worship of the God of Israel with that of theiridols;. 
and on all occasions discovered an enmity to the 


Jews This hatred was much stronger after the — 
return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, 
before and after the restoration of the temple. 


Notwithstanding the reformation which the holy — 


man, Nehemiah, had wrought in Jerusalem, with 
regard to marrying strange or foreign women, the ~ 
evil had spread so far, that the high-priest’s house, 
which ought to have been pure,more than anyother, _ 
from these criminal mixtures, was itself polluted 
with them. 2 One of the sons of Jehoiada, the high- 
priest, whom Josephus calls Manasseh, had married 
the daughter of Samballat the Horonite; and many 
more had followed his example. But Nehemia, 
zeaious for the lawof God which was so shamefully 
violated, commanded without exception, all who had 
married strange women, either to put them away 
immediately, or to leave the country. © Manasseh 
chose to go into banishment rather than separate 
himself from his wife, and accordingly withdrew to 
Samaria, whither he was followed by great numbers 
as obstinate in rebellion as himself; he there settled 
them under the protection of Sanballat, his father- 
in-law, who was governor of that country. 








n Nehem. xiii. 28. o Joseph. Antiq. 
* About $8,611,000. 
¢ In the History z the Assyrians. 
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The latter obtained of Darius Nothus (whom pro- 


Persia had brought into Pheenicia) leave to build on 
mount Gerizim, near Samaria, a temple like that of 
Jerusalem, and toappoint Manasseh, his son-in-law, 


high-priest thereof. From thattime Samaria became 


the asylum for all the malcontents of Judea. And 
it was this which raised the hatred of the Jews 
against the Samaritans to its greatest height, when 
they saw that the latter, notwithstanding the express 


‘ prohibition of the law, which fixed the solemn wor- 


ship of the God of Israel in the city of Jerusalem, 
had nevertheless raised altar against altar, and 
temple against temple, andafforded a refuge to all 


_whoflelf:'omJerusalem, to screen themselves from | 


the punishment which would ° ave been inflicted on 


them for violating the law. 


+ slege to Tyre. 


Such was the state of Judea, when A.exander laid 
The Samaritans, as we before ob- 


served, sent him a considerable body of troops; 


ae whereasthe Jews thought they could not submit to 


him, as long as Darius, to whom they had taken an 
oath of allegiance, should be alive. 
Alexander, being little used to such an answer, 


particularly after he had obtained so many victories, 


x 


and thinking that all things ought to bow before him, 
resolved, the instant he had conquered Tyre, to 
march against the Jews, and punish their disobe- 


dience as rigorously as he had punished that of the 


 'Tyrians. 


_ In this imminent danger, Jaddus, the high-priest; 
who governed under the Persians, seeing himselfex- 
posed, with all the inhabitants, to the wrath of the 
conqueror, had recourse to the protection of the Al- 
mighty, gave orders that public prayers should be 
made toimplore his assistance,and offered sacrifices. 
The night after, God appeared to him in a dream, 
and bid him, “T'o cause flowers to be scattered up 


and down the city; to set open all the gates, and go, 


clothed in his pontifical robes, with all the priests 
dressed also in their vestments,and alltherest cloth- 
edin white, to meet Alexander, and not fear any evil 
from that king, inasmuch as he would protect them.” 
This command was punctually obeyed; and accord- 
ingly this august procession, the very day after, 
marched out of the city to aneminence called*Sa- 


_ pha, whence there was a view of all the plain, as well 


as of the temple and city of Jerusalem. Here the 
whole procession waited the arrival of Alexander. 
' The Syrians and Pheenicians, who were in his 
army, were persuaded that the wrath of this prince 
was so great, that he would certainiy punish the 
high-priest in an exemplary manner, and destroy 


- that city in the same manner as he had done Tyre; 


and flushed with joy onthat account, they waited in 
expectation ofglutting their eyes with the calamities 


- of a people towhom they bore a mortal hatred. As 


soonas the Jews heard of the king’s approach, they 
set out to meet him with all the pomp before de- 


p Dan. ii. 20, 21, 37. 
r Ibid. iv, 32, 34, 35, 36. 
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ten. The moment the king perceived the high- 


priest, he advanced toward him with an air of the 
most profound respect; bowed his body, adored the — 


august name upon his front, and saluted him who 


wore it with a religious veneration. Then the Jews | 


surrounding Alexander, raised their voices to wish 


him every kind of prosperity. All the spectators © 


were seized with inexpressible surprise; they could 
scarce believe their eyes, and did not know how to 
account forasight so contrary to their expectation, 
and so very improbable. : 

Parmenio, who could not yet recover from his as- 
tonishment, asked the king how it came to pass that 







scribed. Alexander was struck at the sight of the | 
high-priest, in whose mitre and forehead a golden 
plate wasfixed,on whichthe name of God was writ-_ 


he, who was adored by every one, adored the high-— 


priest of the Jews. “I do not (replied Alexander) 
adore the high-priest, but the God whose minister he 
is; for whilst Iwasat Dium in Macedonia, (my mind 


wholly fixed on the great design of the Persian war,) — 


as I was reyolving by what means I should conquer 


Asia, this very man, dressed in the same robes, ap- 
peared to me in a dream; exhorted me to banish 
every fear, bidme cross the Hellespont boldly ; and 
assured me that his God wouldmarch at the head of 


my army, and give me the victory over that of the. 
Alexander added, that the instant he 


Persians.” 
saw this priest he knew him by his habit, his stature, 


his air, and h s face, tobethe same person whom he — 


i 


had seen at Dium; that he was firmly persuaded, it 


was by the command, and under theimmediate con- 


duct of Heaven that had undertaken this war; that 


he was sure he should overcome Darius hereafter, 


and destroy the empire ofthe Persians; and this was’ 


the reason why he adored this God in the person of 
his priest. Alexander, after having thus answered 


Parmenio, embraced the high-priest, and all his bre- 


thren; then walking in the midst oftiem, he arrived 
at Jerusalem, where he offered sacrifices to God in 
the temple, after the manner pruseribed to him by 
the high-priest. 

The high-priest, afterwards, showed him those 


passages in the prophecy of Daniel, which are spo- 
ken of that monarch. I shallhere give an abstract — 


of them, which will plainly show how the most dis- 
tant events are present to the Almighty. 
P God declares by the prophet Daniel, that gran- 


deur, empire, and glory, are his; that he bestows. 
them on whomsoever he pleases, and withdrawsthem 
in like manner, to punish the abuse of them; that. 
his wisdom and power solely determine the course of 


events in all ages; that he changes, accoring to. 
his will, the whole face of human affairs; that he 
sets up new kingdoms, overthrows ancient ones, and 
effaces even their very footsteps, with the same ease 


as the wind carries off the smallest chaff from the 


threshing flour. 


r God’sdesign, in subjecting statesto such astonish- 





* The Hebrew word Sapha signifies to discover from far, a3 
‘ from a tower or sentry-box. RAW 
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re yolutions, is to teach men, that they are in his 
nee as nothing; that he alone is the most High, 


hatsoever he will, with supreme power, bothin hea- 
yen andearth. ‘For putting this designin execution, 
the prophet sees an august council, in which the an- 
gels, who were appointed as inspectors and guardi- 
-ansof governments and kings, inquire into the use 
which they made ofthe authority thatHeaven intrus- 
tedthem with, as hisministers ; and when they abuse 
_it, these “spirits, zealous for the glory of their sove- 
reign, beseech God to punish their injustice and in- 
gratitude; and to humble their pride, by casting 
them from the throne, and causing the most abject 
among mankind to ascend it in their stead.. __ 
— 'God, to make these important truths still more 
sensible, shows Daniel four dreadful beasts who rise 
from a vast sea, in which the four winds combat to- 
gether with fury; and under these symbols, he 
represents to the prophet the origin, the character- 
istics, and fall of the four greatempires, which are to 
govern the whole world successively. A dreadful, 
but too real image! For empires rise out of tumult 
and confusion ; they subsist by blood andslaughter ; 
they exercise their power with violence and cruelty ; 
they think it glorious to carry terror and desolation 
into all places; but yet, in spite of their utmost ef- 
forts, they are subject to continual vicissitudes and 
unforeseen reverses of fortune. 
« The prophet then relates more particularly the 
eharacter of each of these empires. After having 
represented the empire of the Babylonians under 
theimage of a lioness, and that of the Medes and Per- 
sians under the form of a bear greedy for prey, he 
draws the picture of the Grecian monarchy, by pre- 
senting us with some of its most striking fea- 
tures. Under the image of a spotted leopard, with 
four heads and four wings, he depicts Alexander, in 
»whom good and bad qualities were intermixed ; rash 
‘and impetuous in his resolutions, rapid in his con- 


‘rather than marching with the weight of an army la- 
en with the whole equipage of war; supported by 
e valour and capacity of his generals, four of whom, 
fter having assisted him in conquering his empire, 
ivide it among themselves. 
«To this picture the prophet adds elsewhere new 
touches. Heenumerates the order of the succession 
of the kings of Persia; he declares, in precise terms, 
that after the firstthree kings, viz. Cyrus, Cambyses, 
and Darius, a fourth monarch willarise, who is Xer- 
-xes; and that he will exceed all his predecessors in 
“power and riches; that this prince, puffed up with 
_ the idea of his own grandeur, which shall have risen 
to its highest pitch, will assemble all the people in 
his boundless dominions, and lead them to the con- 
quest of Greece. But as the prophet takes notice 
only ofthe march ofthis multitude, and does not tell 
-s Dan. iv. 14. t Ibid. vii. 2, 3. 


x Ibid. xi. 2. 
2 Ibid. viii. 





eternal king, the sovereign arbiter, who doth — 


quests; flying with the swiftness of a bird of prey, 
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us what success they met with, he thereby gives us 


pretty clearly to understand, that Xerxes, aneffemi- — 
nate, injudicious, and fearful prince, will not have 


the least success in any of his vast projects. 
Y Oa the contrary, from among these very Greeks, 


attaeked unsuccessfully by the Persians,there will _ 


arise a king very different from Xerxes; and thisis — 
Alexander the Great. He shall be a bold, valiant — 
monarch; he shall succeed in all his enterprises; he — 
shall extend his dominion far and wide, and shall — 


establish an irresistible power on the ruinsofthe 


vanquished nations: but at a timé when he shall 


imagine himself to be most firmly seated onthe 
throne, he shall lose his life, with the regal dignity, _ 
and not leave any posterity to succeed him in it. 


This new monarchy, losing on’a sudden the splen- 


dour and power for which it was so renownedunder 


Alexander, shall divideitselftowardsthe four winds 


of heaven. From its ruinsthereshall arise not only — 
the four greatkingdomsofEgypt,Syria,Asia Minor, ~ 
and Macedon, but also several other foreigners, or — 
barbarians, shall usurpits provinces, and form king- _ 


doms out of these. 
7 At length, in the eighth chapter, the prophet 


completes the discription, instillstrongercolours,of — 
the character, the battles, the series of successes, the 


rise and fall of these two rival empires. By the 
image he gives of a powerful ram, havingtwo horns 
of unequal length,he declaresthat the firstofthese 


empires shall be composed of Persians and Medes; 
that its strength shall consist in the union of these ~ 
two nations; thatthe Persians shall nevertheless ex- — 
ceed the Medes in authority; that they shall havea 

series of conquests, without meeting with any oppo- — 


sition; that they shallfirstextend them towards the 


west, by subduing the Lydians, the provincesof Asia — 
Minor and Thrace; that they shall afterwards turn - 
their arms towards the north, in order tosubduepart | 


of Scythia, and the nations bordering on the Caspian 
sea; that at length they shall endeavor to enlarge 
their dominions towards the south, by subjecting 
Egypt, and Arabia, but that they shall not invade 
the nations of the east. 


The monarchy of the Greeks is afterwards exhi- 


bited to Daniel, under thesymbolofa he-goat of pro- 
digioussize : he perceives thatthe Macedonian army 


will march fromthe west,in ordertoinvadetheem- — 


pire of the Persians; thatit will be headed by a war- 
rior famous for his power and glory; that it will 
make immense marches, inquest oftheenemy,even 


‘into the very heart of hisdominions; thatit will ad- 


vance towards the enemy with such rapidity, as to 
seem not to touch the ground; that it will give this 
empire its mortal wound; entirely subvert it by re- 
peated victories, and destroy the double power ofthe 
Persians and Medes; during which not one monarch, 
whether its ally or neighbour, shall give itthe least 
succour. 





*It was at the desire of these angele, that Nebuchadnezzar was 
driven from the society of men to herd with wild beasts. 
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, But as soon as this monarchy shall have risen to 
its greatest height, Alexander, who formed its great- 


est strength, shall be snatched from it; and then 
there willarise, towards the four parts of the world, 


four Grecian monarchies, which, though vastly infe- 
rior to that of Alexander, will, however, be very 
considerable. 


_ Can any thing be more wonderful, more divine, 


than a series of prophecies, all of them so clear, so 


exact, and so circumstantial; prophecies which go 


so far as to point out, that a prince shall die without 
leaving asingle successor from among his own fami- 
ly, and that four of hisgenerals will divide hisempire 
between the m? But we must peruse these prophe- 


cies in the Scriptures themselves. The Vulgate 
-. agrees pretty nearly with the Hebrew, except in a 


‘tew places, which I shall translate*agreeably to the 


a original text. 


2 “Tn the third year of the reign of king Belshaz- 
zar, a vision appeared unto me, even untome Daniel, 
after that which appeared unto me at the first. And 
I saw in a vision, (and it came to pass, when I saw, 
that I was at Shushanin the palace, which 1s in the 


_. province of Elam,) and I saw ina vision, and I was 


by the river of Ulai. Then I lifted up mine eyes, 


and saw, and behold there stood before the river a 


Ram, which had two horns: and the two horns were 


o high; but one was higher than the other, and the 
~ higher came up last. [ saw the ram pushing west- 


ward, and northward, and southward; so that no 


beast might stand before him, neither was there any 


that could deliver out ofhishand ; but he did accord- 
ing to his will, and became great. And as I was con- 
sidering, behold, an he-goat came from the west, on 
the face of the whole earth, and touched not the 
ground; and the goathadanotable horn between his 


eyes. And he came to the ram that had éwo horns, 


which I had seen standing before the river, and ran 


unto him in the fury of his power. And I saw-him 
-eome close unto the ram, and he was moved with 


choler against him, andsmotetheram, and brake his 
two horns: and there was no power in the ram to 


_ stand before him, buthe cast him downto the ground, 


and stamped upon him; and there was none that 
could deliver the ram out of his hand. Therefore 
the he-goat waxed very great: and when he was 
strong, the great horn was broken; and for it-came 
up four notable ones towards the four winds of hea- 
ven.” 

A greatnumber of very important reflections might 


be made on the prophecies I have now repeated ; 
_ but these Ishallleave to the reader’s understanding 


and religion, and will make but one remark; on 
which however I shall not expatiate somuch asthe 


~ subject might deserve. 


~ The Almighty presides in general over all events 


_which happen in the world: andrules, with absolute 


sway, the fate of all men in particular, of all cities, 
and ofall empires ;, but he conceals the operations of 





his wisdom, and the wonders of his providence, be- 


a Dan. viii. 1—2._ 
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In all that profane history exhibits to us, wether 
sieges, or the capture of cities; battles won or lost, 
empires established or overthrown; there appears 
nothing but what ishumanand natural: God seems 


to have no concern in these things, and weshould be - 
tempted to believe thathe abandons men entirely to 


their views, their talents, and their passions; 1f we, - 


perhaps, except the Jewish nation, whom he con-_ 
sidered as his own peculiar people, and his own 
heritage. : | 
To prevent our falling into atemptationso repug- 
nant to religion, and even reason itself, God occa-_ 
sionally breaks silence, disperses the clouds which 
hide him,and condescends to discover to us the secret — 
springs of his providence, by causing his prophets to — 
foretell, long before the event, the fate he has pre- 
pared for the different nations of the earth. He re-_ 
veals to Daniel the order, the succession, and the 
different characteristics of the four greatempires to 
which he has determined tosubjectallthe nations of — 
the universe, viz. that ofthe Babylonians, of the Per- 
sians and Medes, of the Greeks, and, lastly, of the 
Romans. ; 
It is with the same view that he dwells very forci-_ 
bly on the twomost famous conquerors thateverex- 
isted; I mean Cyrus and Alexander, the one the 
founder, the other the destroyer, ofthe powerfulem- 
pire of Persia. He causes the formerto becalledby — 
his name two hundred years before his birth; fore-_ 
tells, by the mouth of Isaiah, his victories; and par- 
ticularizes the several circumstances of the taking of 
Babylon, the like of which had never been seen be-_ 
fore. On this occasion, he points out Alexander, by - 
the mouth of Daniel, and ascribessuch qualities and 
characteristics as can agree with none but him, and 
which denote him as plainly asif he had called him — 
by his name. 4 
These passages of Scripture, in which Godexplains — 
himself clearly, should be considered as very pre- 
cious; and serve as so many keys toopento our un-_ 
derstanding the secret methods by which he governs _ 
the world. These bright rays of hght should enable. 
a rational and religious man to see every thing else 
clearly; and make him conclude, from what is said’ 
of the four great empires, of Cyrus and Alexander, of 
Babylon and Tyre, that we ought to acknowledge 
and admire, inthe several events of profane history, 
God’s perpetual care and regard for all men and all 
states, whose destiny depends entirely on his wis-_ 
dom, his power, and his pleasure. 
Wemay easily figure to ourselvesthegreatjoy and 
admiration with which Alexander was filled, upon” 
hearing such clear, such circumstantial, andadvan-_ 


‘tageous promises. Before he left Jerusalem, he as- 


sembled the Jews, and bidthem ask any favour what-_ 
soever. They answered, that their request was, to_ 
be allowed to live according to the laws of theirfa-_ 
thers, and to be exempt, every seventh year, from 
theirusual tribute; and for this reason, because they - 





* We have not followed M. Rollin’s translation here, believing 
it more proper to make use of our own version of the Bible. __ 
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orbidden, by their laws, in that year, to sow 
fieids, and consequently could have no harvest. 


riest's beseeching him to suffer the Jews, who were 
esidentin Babylonia and Media, to,live likewise 
greeable to their own laws, he also indulged them 
n this particular with theutmosthumanity ; and said 
urther, thatin case any ofthem were willing toserve 
nmder his standards, he would give them leave to 
ollow their own way of worship, and to observe their 
_ peculiar customs; upon which offer great numbers 
enlisted themselves. 
_ Hehadsearce leftJ erusalem,when theSamaritans 
_ waited upon him with great pomp and ceremony, 
humbly entreating him todothem also the honour to 
visit their temple. As they had submitted volunta- 
_ rily to Alexander, and sent him succours, they ima- 
 gined thatthey deserved his favour much more than 
- the Jews; and flattered themselves thatthey should 
obtain the same, and even much greater indulgence. 
It was in this view they made this pompous proces- 
gion, inorder to invite Alexander to their city; and 
she eight thousand men they had sent to serve under 
him, joined in the request made by their country- 
ien. Alexanderthanked them courteously, but said, 
chat he was obliged to march into Egypt, and there- 
fore had no time to lose; however, that he would 
visit their city on his return, in case he had oppor- 
tunity. They then besought him to exempt them 
from paying tribute every seventh year ; upon which 
- Alexander asked them, whether they were Jews? 
_ They made an ambiguous answer, which the king 
not having time to examine, suspended this matter 
also till his return, and immediately continued his 
march towards Gaza. bg eee 
- ’ Upon his arrival before that city, he found it 
provided witha strong garrison, commanded by Be- 
- tis, one of Darius’s eunuchs. This governor, who 
- was a brave man, andvery faithfulto his sovereign, 
_ defended it with great vigour against Alexander, 
_ As this was the only inlet or pass into Egypt, it was 









_ fore he was obliged to besiege it. But although 
every art of war wasemployed, notwithstanding his 
soldiers fought with the utmostintrepidity, he was 
_ however forced to lie two months before it. Exas- 
_ perated at its holding out so long, and also at re- 
ceiving two wounds,he resolved totreat the governor, 
the inhabitants, and soldiers, with a barbarity abso- 
* Jutely inexcusable; for he cut ten thousand men to 
pieces, and sold all the rest, with their wives and 
~ ehildren, for slaves. When Betis, who had been 
- taken prisonerin the lastassault, was brought before 
- him covered with honourable wounds, instead of 
using him kindly, as his valour and fidelity justly 
merited, this young monarch, whoat other times es- 
- toemed bravery even in an enemy, fired on this oc- 
pied. 1. xvii. p. 526. Arian. I, ii. p. 101—108. Quint. Curt. 
iy.c. 6. Plut. in Alex. p. 679. 
‘c Diod. 1. xvii: p, 526—529. Arrian. 1. iff. p. 104110. Put. 
lex. p. 679—681. Quint. Curt. 1. iv.c. 7&8. Justin. 1. ix. 
A. M. 3673. Before J. C. 331 
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exander granted theirrequest;and,uponthe high- 





- absolutely necessary for him to conquerit, and there- - 
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casion with an insolent joy, spoke thus to him: 
“Betis, thou shalt not die the death thou desiredst. 
Prepare therefore to suffer all those torments which 
vengeance can invent.” Betis, looking upon the 
king with not only a firm, but an haughty air, did not 


make the least reply to his menaces; upon which ~ 


the king, more enraged by this disdainful silence— 
“Observe,” said he, “I beseech you, that dumb ar- 


rogance. Has he bended the knee? Has he spoke 


somuch as one submissive word: But I will conquer 


this obstinate silence, and willforée groansfrom him, — ; 


ifI can draw nothing else.” At last Alexander’s 
*“anger rose to fury; his conduct now beginning 
to change with his fortune:” he ordered a hole to 
be made through his heels, and a rope being put 
through them and tied to a chariot, he caused Betis 
to be dragged round the city till he died. He 


boasted having imitatedonthis occasion, Achilles, 
from whom he was descended; who, as Homer re- — 


lates, caused the dead body of Hector to be dragged 
in the same manner round the walls of Troy ;}asif 


aman oughteverto pride himself on havingimitated __ 
Both were very barbarous; but — 


a bad example. 
Alexander was much more soin causing Betis to be 
dragged alive; and for no other reason, but because 


he hadserved hissovereign with bravery and fidelity, 
by defending a city with which he hadintrusted _ 
him; a fidelity, thatoughttohavebeenadmired,and 

even rewarded, by anenemy,ratherthan punished 


in so cruel a manner. 


He sent the greatest part of the plunder he found — 
in Gaza to his mother Olympias, to Cleopatra his 
sister, and to his friends. He also presented Leoni- 
das, his preceptor, with five hundred quintals¢ of 
frankincense, and a hundred quintalsofmyrrh;call- 
ing to mind a caution Leonidas had givenhimwhen _ 


but a child, and which seemed, even at that time, to 


presage the conquests this monarch had lately — 2 


achieved. For Leonidas, observing Alexander ta- 


king up whole handfuls of incense at asacrifice,and 


throwing it into the fire, said to him: “Alexander, 
when you shall have conquered the country which 


produces these spices, you then may beasprofuseof 


incense as you please, but, till that day comes, be 


sparing of what you have.” Themonarchtherefore 
wrote to Leonidas as follows: “I send you a large — 
quantity ofincenseand myrrh, in orderthat youmay — 


no longer be so reserved and sparing in yoursacrifi- 
ces to the gods.” 


¢ As soon as Alexander had ended the siege of 
Gaza, he left a garrison there, and turned the whole _ 
power of his arms towards Egypt.. In seven days’ _ 


march he arrived before Pelusium, whither a great 
number of Egyptians had assembled, with all imagi- 
nable diligence, to recognise him for their sovereign, 
and make their submission. 
The hatred these people bore to the Persians was 
a ge 


* Iram deinde vertit inrabiem, jam tum peregrinos ritus nova 
subeunte fortuna. Quint. Curt. ~° 

+ Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile. Horat, 

t A quintal is a hundred pounds’ weight. 























so great, that it was of little consequence to them 
who should be their king, provided they could but 
meet with an avenger who would rescue them from 
the insolence and indignity with which themselves 
and their religion were treated. For, how false scever 
areligion may be,(anditis scarce possible to imagine 
one more absurd than that of the Egyptians,) solong 
as it continuesto be theestablished relivion, the peo- 


ple will not suffer it to beinsulted; nothing affecting 


‘their minds so strongly, nor inflaming them toa 
_ greater degree. Ochus had caused their god Apis to 
be murdered, in a manner highly offensive to them- 
seives and their religion; and the Persians, to whom 
he had left the government, continued in like man- 
ner to ridicule that deity. Thus, several circum- 
stances had rendered the Persians so odious, that, 
upon Amyntas’s coming a little before with a hand- 
ful of men, he found them prepared to join and 
_assist him in expelling the Persians. 
This Amyntas had deserted from Alexander, and 
entered into the service of Darius. He had com- 
-manded the Grecian forces at the battle ofIssus; and 
' having escaped into Syria, by the way of Tripoli, 
with fourthousand men, he had there seized uponas 
many vesselsashe wanted, burnt the rest, and imme- 
diately set sail towards the island of Cyprus, and 
afterwards towards Pelusium, which he took by 
surprise, feigning that he had a commission from 


.. Darius appointing him governor of Egypt, in the 


room of Sabaces, killed in the battle of Issus. As 
soon as he found himself possessed of this impor- 
tant city, he threw off the mask, and made public 
pretensions to the crown of Egypt; declaring, that 

- the motive of his coming was to expel the Persians. 
Upon this a multitude of Egyptians, who wished 
for nothing so earnestly as to free themselves from 
these insupportable tyrants, went over to him. He 
then marched directly for Memphis, the capital of 
the kingdom; when, coming toa battle, he defeated 
the Persians, and shut them up in the city. But, 
after he had gained this victory, having neglected 
_to keep his soldiers together, they straggled up and 


<e down in search of plunder; which the enemy see- 


ing, sallied out upon such as remained, and cut 
- them to pieces, with Amyntas their leader. 

This event so far from lessening the aversion the 
Egyptians had for the Persians, increased it still 
more; so that the moment Alexander appeared upon 
the frontiers, the people, who were all disposed to 
receive that monarch,ran in crowds tosubmittohim. 
His arrival, atthe head ofa powerful army, presented 
them with secure protection, which Amyntas could 


is notafford them; and from this consideration, they all 


- openly declared in his favour. Mazzus, who com- 
manded in Memphis, finding it would be to no pur- 
pose for him to resist so great a force,and that Darius, 
his sovereign, was not in a condition to succour him, 


d Plin. lib..v. ¢.:9. 
* About $700,000. 


+ For this reason the city of Zgypt, which the Scripturesw call 
' ww Jerem. xlvi, 25, Ezek. xxx. 15, Nahum iii. 8, 


e Forty furlongs. 
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| set open the gates of the city to the conqueror, and 
gave up eight hundred talents,* and all the king’s 


furniture. Thus Alexander possessed himself of all 
Egypt, without meeting with the least opposition. 
At Memphis he formed a design of visiting the — 
temple of Jupiter-Ammon. ‘ This temple was si- 
tuated inthe midst ofthe sandy deserts of Libya, and — 
twelve days’ journey from Memphis. Ham, the son 
of Noah, first peopled Egypt and Libya, after the 
flood; and when idolatry began to gain ground in 
the world some time after, he was the chiet deity of 
these two countries, in which his descendanis had 
continued. A temple was built to his honour in the © 
midst of these deserts, upon a spot of pretty good © 
ground, about two leagues broad, * which formed a 
kind of island in a sea of sand. It is he whom the 
Greeks call Zevs, the Romans Jupiter,t and the Egyp- 
tians Ammon. In process of time these two names 
were joined and he was called Jupiter-Ammon. - 
The motive of this journey, which was equally 
rash and dangerous, was owing to a ridiculous 
vanity. Alexander having readin Homer, and other 
fabulous authors of antiquity, that most of their — 
heroes were represented as sons of some deity; and 
as he himself was desirous of passing for a hero, 
he was determined to have some god for his father. . 
Accordingly, he fixed upon Jupiter-Ammon for this 
purpose, and began by bribing the priests, and 
teaching them the part they were to act. 
It would have been to no purpose, had any one 
endeavoured to divert him from a design which was 
ereat in no other circumstance than the pride and 
extravagance that gave birth to it. Puffed up with © 
his victories, he had already beguntoassume, as Plu- 
tarch observes, that character of tenaciousness and 
inflexibility which will do nothing but command; 
which cannot endure advice, and much less bear op- 
position; which knows neither obstacies nor dangers; 
which makes the beautiful to consist in impossi- 
bility ; in a word, which fancies itself able to over- 
come, not only enemies, but time, place, and the 
whole order of nature ;—the usual effect of a long 
series of prosperity, which subdues the strongest, - 
and makes them at length forget that they are 
men. We ourselves have seen a famoust conqueror, 
who prided himself upon treading in the steps of — 
Alexander, carry further than he had ever done this 
kind of savage heroism; and lay it down asa maxim 
to himself, never to recede from his resolution. 
Alexander therefore sets out; and going || down 
the river from Memphis, till he came to the sea, he 
coasts along it; and, after having passed Canopus 
he observes, opposite to the island of Pharos, a spot 
which seemed to him very well situated for the 
building of a city. He himself drew the plan of it, 
and marked out the several places where the temples 
and public squares were to be erected. For building 


— 


No-Ammon, (the city of Ham or of Ammon, is called by the Greeks 
Atoroats, or the city of Jupiter, ; 

t Charles XII. king of Sweden, 

| A. M, 3678, Before J, C. 38). af ‘ 
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‘it, he employed Dinocrates the architect, who had 
acquired great reputation by his rebuilding, at | 
Ephesus, the temple of Diana, which Herostratus 
had burnt. This city he called after his own name, 
~ Alexandria, and it afterwards rose to be the capital 
- of the kingdom. As its harbour, which was very 
i commodious, had the Mediterranean on one side, 
_ and the Nile and the Red Sea in its neighbour- 
| hood, it drew all the traffic of the east and west; 
_ and thereby became, in a very little time, one of 
_ the most flourishing cities in the universe. 
_ _ Alexander had a journey to go of sixteen hundred 
_ stadia, or about two hundred miles, to the temple of 
_ Jupiter-Ammon; and most of the way was through 
sandy deserts. The soldiers were patient enough 
_ for the first two days’ march, before they arrived in 
_ the extensive dreadful solitudes; but assoonasthey 
_ foand themselves in vast plains, covered with sands 
_ of prodigious depth, they were seized with terror. 
_ Surrounded as with a sea, they gazed round as far 
as their sight could extend, to discover, if possible, 
- some place that was inhabited; but all in vain, for 
_ they could not perceive so much as a single tree, nor 
_ the least footsteps of any land that had been culti- 
_ yated. To increase their calamity, the water, that 
_ they had brought in goat-skins, upon camels, now 
_ failed; and there was not so much as a single drop 
- in all that sandy desert. They therefore were re- 
duced to the sad condition of dying almost with 
thirst; not to mention the danger they were in of 
being buried under mountains of sand, that are 
-1ometimes raised by the winds; and which had 
formerly destroyed fifty thousand of Cambyses’s 
troops. Every thing was by this time scorched to 
~ so violent a degree, and the air became so hot, that 
the men could scarcely breathe; when, on a sudden, 
- whether by chance, say the historians, or the im- 
_ mediate indulgence of Heaven, the sky was so com- 
pletely overspread with thick clouds, that they hid’ 
_the sun, which was a great relief to the army; 
_ though they were still in want of water. But the 
storm having discharged itself in a violent rain, 
_ every soldier got as much as he wanted; andsome 
_ were so parched with thirst, that they stood with 
their mouths open, and caught the rain as it fell. 
_ The judicious reader knows what judgment he is to 
1 form of these marvellousincidents, with which histo- 
+ 
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rians have thought proper toembellish this relation. 
They were several days in crossing these deserts; 
_ and upon arriving near the place where the oracle 
stood, they perceived agreat number ofravens flying 
before the most advanced standard. These ravens, 
- sometimes, flew to the ground when the army march- 
_ edslowly; and, at other times, advanced forward, as 
if it were to serve them as guides, till they at last 
- came to the temple of the god. A very surprising. 
circumstance is, that although thisoracle is aalaied 
in the midst of an almost boundless solitude, it 
nevertheless is surrounded with a grove, so very 


ho. * This passage in Quintus Curtius is pretty difficult, and is 
_ Wartiously explained by interpreters, - eh 
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shady, that the sun-beams can scarcely piérce it; 


not tomention that this grove is watered with several - 


springs of fresh water, which preserve it in perpe- 


tual verdure. It is related, that near this grove there — 
is another, in the midst of which is a fountain, — 
called the water or fountain of the sun. At day-break 
it is luke-warm, at noon cold: but in the evening | 


it grows warmer by degrees, and at midnight is boil- 
Do > =) 


Ing hot; after this, as day approaches, it decreases © x 


in heat, and continues this vicissitude for ever 
The god, who is worshipped in this temple, is not 


represented under the form which painters and ~ 


sculptors generally give to gods; for he is made of 
emeralds, and other precious stones, and from the 
head to the * navel, resembles a ram. The king 
being come into the temple, the senior priest de- 


clared him to be the sonof Jupiter; andassuredhim, 
that the god himself bestowed this name upon him. » 

Alexander accepted it with joy, and acknowledged _ 
Jupiteras hisfather. He afterwardsaskedthepriest, _ 
whether his father Jupiter had not allotted him the - 
empire of the whole world? To which the priest,  __ 


who was as much a flatterer as the king was vain- 
glorious, answered, that he should be monarch of 
the universe. 


Philip, they had allbeen extirpated; adding, that he 
should be invincible, and afterwards take his seat 
among thedeities. Having ended his sacrifice, he of- 
fered magnificent presents to the god, and didnot for- 
get the priests, who had served his purpose so well. 

Decorated with the splendid title of the son of Ju- 


piter, and fancying himself raised above the human 


species, he returned from his journey as from a tri- 


umph. From that time, in all his letters, orders, and 
decrees, he always assumed this title: : ALEXANDER, 


Kine, Son or JUPITER-AMMON : in answer to which, 


Olympias his mother, one day made a very witty 


remonstrance, in few words, by desiring him not to 
engage her in any quarrels with Juno. 
Whilst Alexander was indulging himself in these 


Atlast, he inquired, whether allhis 
father’s murderers had been punished ; but the priest’ 
replied, that he blasphemed; thathisfatherwasim- _ 
mortal; but that with regard to the murderers of — 


a : 
net Laat 


chimeras, and tasting the great pleasure his vanity 


made him conceive from this pompous title, every — 
one derided him in secret; and some who had not. 
yet put on the yoke of abject flattery, ventured to ~ 


reproach him on that aécount; but they paid very 
dear for that liberty, as the sequel will show. Not 


satisfied with endeavouring to pass for the sonofa 


god,nor with being himself persuaded, if indeed this 


were possible, that he really was such, he would also 
| pass for a god himself; till at last, Providence hay- — 


ing brought to pass through him the events of which 


he was chosen to be the instrument, brought him” 


to his end, and thereby Jevelled him with the rest 

of mortals. 
Alexander, upon his return from the temple of 

Jupiter-Ammon, being arrived at the Palus Mareotis, 


a, 
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~ which-was not far from the island of Pharos, madea 
visit to his new city, the building of which was al- 
ready faradvanced. He took the best methods possi- 
ble to people it, inviting thither persons from all 
quarters, to whom he offered the most advantageous 
conditions.’He drew toit,amongst others,a consider- 
able number of Jews, by allowing them very great 
privileges;for henotonly leftthem the free exercise 
. of their religion and laws, but put them on the sanie | 

_. footinginevery respect as the Macedonians, whom 
- hesettledthere. From thence he went to Memphis, 
where he spent the winter. 

_ Varro observes, that at the time this king built 
Alexandria, the use of papyrus (for writing) was dis- 
covered in Egypt. 

- During Alexander’s stay in Memphis, he settled 
the affairs of Ezy pt, suffering none but Macedonians 

_ tocommandthetroops. Hedividedthe country into 
- districts, over each of which he appointed a lieu- 
- tenant, who received orders from himself only; not 
- thinkingitsafe tointrust the general command ofall 
the troops to one single person, in so large and popu- 
.lousacountry. With regard tothecivil government, 

he invested Doloaspes an Egyptian, with the whole 
_ power of it; for, being desirous that Egypt should 
still be governed by its ancient lawsand customs, he 
was of opinion that a native of Egypt, to whom they 
must be familiar, was morefitforthatofficethan any 
foreigner whatsoever. 

- To hasten the building of his newcity,he appointed 
__ Cleomenes inspector over it; with orders for him to 
levy the tribate which Arabia wasto pay. But this 
_ Cleomenes was a very wicked wretch, who abused 
_ his authority, and oppressed the peuple with the ut- 
most barbarity. . 
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SECT. VIII. Alexander, after his return from Egypt, 
resolves to go in pursuit of Darius. At his setting 
out, he hears of the death of that monarchs queen. 
He causes to be paid her the honours which were due 
to her rank. He passes the Huphrates and Tigris, 
‘and. comes up with Darius. The famous batile of 
 Arbela, 








ALEXANDER ‘having settled the affairs of Egypt, set 
out from thence in the spring, tomarch intothe Kast 
against Darius. In his way’through Palestine, he 
heard news which gave him great uneasiness. At his 
_ going into Egypt, he had appointed Andromachus, 
whom he highly esteemed, governor of Syria and 
_ Palestine. Andromachus coming to Samaria tosettle 

some affairsin thatcountry,theSamaritansmutinied; 
_ and setting fire to the house in which he was, burnt 
him alive. It is very probable, that this was occa- 
sioned by therage with which that people were fired, 
at having been denied the same privileges that had 
: g Joseph. contra Appion. — 
h Arrian. 1. iii. p. 108—110. Q. Curt. 1. iv. ¢.’8. 
i Diod. 1. xvii. p. 530—536. Arrian. 1. iii. p. 114127. Plut. 


in Alex. p. 681—685. Q. Curt. 1. iy. c, 9—16. Justin. 1. xi. 
e, 12-14, : i 
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‘been granted the Jews, their enemie 
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was highly exasperated against them for this cruel 
action, andaccordingly heputtodeath allthose who 
had any hand init, banishedtherestfromthe city of — 
Samaria, supplying their room with acolony of Ma. _ 
cedonians, and divided the rest of their lands — 
among the Jews. aie =e 
He made some stay in Tyre, tosettle the various 
affairs of the countries he left behind him, in his 
progress towards new conquests. ae 
He was scarce set out, when an eunuch brought 
word, that Darius’s consort was just dead.* Hearing 
this, he returned back, and went into the tent of — 
Sysigambis, whom hefound bathedintearsandlying _ 
on the ground, in the midst of the young princesses, 
who also were weeping; and near them the son of | 
Darius, a child,}who was the“more worthy of com- 
passion, as he was less sensible to evils, which con. 
cerned him more than any other.” Alexander con- 
soledthem inso kindandtenderamanner,asplainly _ 
showed that he himself was deeply and sincerely 
afflicted. He caused her funeral obsequies to be 
performed with the utmost splendour and magnifi- — 
cence. One of the eunuchs who superintended the 
chamber, and who had been taken with the prin- 
cesses, fled fromthe camp, and ran to Darius, whom _ 
he informed of his consort’s death. The Persian 
monarch was seized with the most violent affliction - 
upon hearing this news, particularly, ashe supposed _ 
she would not be allowed thefuneraleceremonies due 
to her exalted rank. But the eunuch undeceived 
him on this occasion, by telling him the honours | 
which Alexander had paid his queen after her death, 
and the civilities he had always shown her in her ~ 
life-time. Darius, upon hearing these words, was 
fired with suspicions of so horrid a kind. that they 
did not leave him a moment’s quiet. Ss 
Taking the eunuch aside, he spoke to him as fol- 
lows: “If thou dost stili acknowledge Darius for thy 
lord and sovereign, tell me, by the respect and vene- — 
ration thouowesttothatgreatsplendour off Mithres — 
which enlightens us, and tothis hand whichthe king 
stretcheth out to thee; tell me, I say, whether, in 
bemoaning the death of Statira, I do not bewail the 
least’ of her evils; and whether, as she fell into the 
hands of a young monarch, she did not first lose her. 
honour, and afterwards her life?’ The eunuch 
throwing himself at Darius’s feet, besought him not 
to think so injuriously of Alexander’s virtue; nor 
dishonour his wife and sister after her death; and 
not to deprive himself of the greatest consolation he 
could possibly have in his misfortunes, viz. to be 
firmly persuaded,that the prince, who had triumphed 
over him was superior to the frailties of other men; 
that he ought rather admire Alexander, as he had 
given the Persian ladies much stronger proofs of his’ 
virtue and continence,than he had given the Persi 


ans — 
* A. M. 8673. Before J. C. 381. aA Sn 
t Ob id ipsum miserabilis, quod nondum_ sentiebat calamita- 


tem, maxima ex parte ipsum reduntatem. Q. Cort. 
n under the name of Mithres, — 
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¢ The Persians worshipped the gu 
and the moon under that of Mithra, 










hemselves of bie-valour, After this, he confirmed 
all he had before said, by the most dreadful oaths 
and imprecations ; and then gave hima particular 
~ account of what public fame had related, concerning 
the wisdom, temperance, and magnanimity of Alex- 
ander. 

- Darius, returning into the hall where his courtiers 
were assembled, and lifting up his hands to heaven, 
broke into the following prayer: “Ye gods, who 
_ preside over the birth of men, and who dispose of 

_kings and empires, grant that, after having raised the 
= fortune of Persia from its dejected state, I may trans- 
z ‘mit it to my descendants with the same lustre in 
which I received it; in order that, after having tri- 

_umphed over my enemies, I may acknowledge the 
' favours which Alexander’ has shown in my calamity 

_to persons who; of all others, are most dear to me: 
_ or, in case the time ordained by.the fates is at last 
~ come, when it must necessarily happen, from the an- 
ger of the gods, or the ordinary vicissitudes of human 
affairs, that the empire of Persia must end; grant, 
great gods, that none but Alexander may ascend the 
throne of Cyrus.” 
_- In the mean time, Alexander having set out upon 
_ his march, arrived with his whole army at Thapsa- 
_ cus, where he passed a bridge that lay across the 
__ Euphrates, and continued his journey towards the 
- Tigris, where he expected to come up with the 
enemy. Darius had already made overtures of peace 
to him twice; but finding at last that there were no 
~_ hopes of concluding one, unless he resigned the whole 
empire to him, he “therefore prepared himself again 
_ for battle. For this purpose, he assembled in Baby- 
lon an army more numerous by one half than that 
which he had at Issus, and marched it towards Ni- 
-- neveh: his forces covered all the plains of Mesopo- 
- tamia. Advice being brought, that the enemy was 
_ not far off, he caused Satropates, colonel of the ca- 

Eine, to advance at the head of a thousand chosen 

horse, and likewise gave six thousand to Mazzus, 

_ governor of the province, to prevent Alexander from 
crossing the river, and to lay waste the country 





“rived too late. 
Of all the rivers ai the East, this is the most rapid ; 

and it not only receives a great number of rivulets in 
its waves, but drags along with it great stones ; so 
that it is named Tigris, on account of its prodigious 
rapidity, an arrow being so called in the Persian 
tongue. Alexander sounded those parts of the river 
which were fordable, and there the water, at the 
_ entrance, came up to the horses’ bellies, and in the 
_ middle to their breasts. Having drawn up his in- 
_  fantry in the form of a half moon, and posted his 
cavalry on the wings, they advanced to the current 
_ of the water with no great difficulty, carrying their 
arms over their heads. The king waded on foot 
among the infantry, and was the first who appeared 
n the-opposite shore, where he pointed out with his 
hand the ford to the soldiers; it not being possible 
him to make them hear him. But it was. with | 
























through which that dese was to pass: but he ar- | 
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‘threw away their burdens. At the same time, the — 


doubtful success of which had already filled the army 


the greatest difficulty they le their soils ber, 
‘cause of the slipperiness of the stones, and the im 
petuosity of the stream. Such soldiers as not only 
carried their arms, but their clothes also, were much 
more embarassed ; for being unable to support them _ 
selves, they were cartied into whirlpools, unless they — 
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heaps of clothes floating wp and down, beat down 
several; and, as every man endeavoured to catch at. 
his own things, they annoyed one another more than 
the river did. It was to no purpose that the king — 
commanded them, with a loud voice, to save nothing. 
but their arms; and assured them, that he himselt 
would compensate their other losses; for not one of 
them could hear his admonitions or orders, so great 
was the noise and tumult. At last, they all passed — 
over that part of the ford where the: water was shal- 
lowest, and the stream less impetuous, and their chief 
loss was only a’small part of their baggage. 
It is certain, that this army might easily have been 
cut to pieces, had they been opposed by a general 
who dared to conquer; that is, to make ever so Jittle 
opposition to their passage. But Mazzus, who niight- 
easily have defeated them, had he come up when they 
were crossing the river in disorder and uae Bm , 
did not arrive till they were drawn up in battle-array. 
A like good fortune had always attended this prince 
hitherto, both when he passed the Granicus in sight 
of so prodigious a multitude of horse and foot, who 
waited his coming on the shore; and also in the 
rocks of Cilicia, when he found the passes and straits — 
quite open and defenceless, where a small number of _ 
troops might have checked his progress. This cir- 
cumstance may lessen our surprise at that excess of 
boldness, * which was his peculiar characteristic, 
and which perpetually prompted him to encounter — 
blindly the greatest dangers; since, as he was always - 
fortunate, he never had once room to suspect himself — 
guilty of rashness. a 
The king, having encamped two days near the ; 
river, commanded his soldiers to be ready tomarch 
on the morrow; but about nine or ten in the evening, 
when the sky was calm and clear, the moon first lost 
its light, and appeared afterwards quite sullied, and ~ 
as it were tinged with blood. Now, as this happened _ 
just before a great battle was going to be fought, the 











with sufficient disquietude, they were first struck with 

a religious awe, and afterwards seized with fear. 
They cried out, “That heaven displayed the marks 
of its anger; and that they were dragged, against the 
will of the gods, to the extremities of the earthit that 
rivers opposed their passage; that the stars refused 
to lend their usual light; and that they could now 3 
see nothing but deserts and solitudes: that merely tc ~~ 
satisfy the ambition of one man, so many thousands - 
shed their blood; and all this, for a man who con- 
temned his own “country, disowned his father, and 
pretended to pass for a god.” 
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* Audacie quoque, qua maximeé visuit, ratio minui potest; ovia 
nunquam in discrimen venit, an temeré fodiadt, Q. Curr, 
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These murmurs were rising to an open insurrec- 


tion, when Alexander, whom nothing could intimi- 


_ date, summoned the officers of the army into his tent, 
and commanded such of the Egyptian soothsayers who 


were best skilled in the knowledge of the stars, to 
declare what they thought of this phenomenon. 
These knew very well the natural causes of eclipses 


of the moon ; but, without entering into physical ar- 


guments, they contented themselves with saying, that 
the sun was on the side of the Greeks, and the moon 
on that of the Persians; and that, whenever it suf- 
fered.an eclipse, it always threatened the latter with 


_s0m2 grievous calamity, whereof they mentioned seve- 


: See disputable. 


ral examples, all which they adduced as true and in- 
Superstition has a surprising influence 
over the minds of the vulgar. How headstrong and 
inconsisient soever they may be, yet if they are once 
struck witha vain image of religion, they will sooner 
obey soothsayers than their leaders. The answer 
made by the Egyptians, being dispersed among the 
soldiers, revived their hopes and courage. 


_ The king, purposely to take advantage of this ar- 


dour, began his march after midnight. On his right 
-hand lay the Tigris, and on his left the mountains 


called Cordyei. At day-break the scouts, whom he 


had sent to view the enemy, brought word that Da- 
rius was marching towards him; upon which, he im- 


mediately drew up his forces in battle-array, and set, 


himself-at their head. However, it was afterwards 


_ found, that they were only a detachment of a thou- 


sand horse that were sent out to reconnoitre, and 
which soon retired to the mainarmy.' Nevertheless, 
news was brought the king, that Darius was now but 


-a hundred and fifty * stadia from the place where 


they then were. _ 

Not long before this some letters had been inter- 
cepted, in which Darius solicited the Grecian soldiers 
either to kill or betray Alexander. Nothing can reflect 
so great an odium on the memory of this prince, as an 
attempt of that kind; an attempt so cowardly and 
black, and more than once repeated. Alexander was 
in doubt with himself, whether it would be proper for 
him to read these letters in a full assembly, relying 


as much on the affection and fide..ty of the Greeks, 


as on that of the Macedonians. But Parmenio dis- 
suaded him from it; declaring, that it would be dan- 
gerous even to awaken such thoughts in the minds of 


soldiers; that one only was sufficient to strike the | 


blow; and that avarice was capable of attempting the 
most enormous crimes. The king followed this 
prudent counsel, and ordered his army to march 
forward. St 

Although Darius had twice sued in vain for peace, 
and imagined that he had nothing to trust to but his 
arms; nevertheless, being overcome by the advanta- 
geous reports which had been made to himiof Alex- 
ander’s tenderness and humanity towards his family, 
he despatched ten of his chief relations, who were to 
offer him fresh conditions of peace, more advanta- 


* About eighteen miles. 


+ A caltrap is an instrument composed of iron spikes. Several || in order that they may run into the horses” feet, nay dt 
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-geous than the former 3 and to thank him for the kind — 


treatment he had given his family. Darius had, in — 
the former proposals, given him up all the provinces 
as far as the river Halys; but now he added the se- 
veral territories situated between the Hellespont and 
the Euphrates, that is, all he already possessed. Alex- 
ander made the following answer: “ Tell your sove- 
reign, that thanks, between persons who make war 
against each other, are superfluous; and that in case © 
I have behaved with clemency towards his family, it 
was for my own sake, and not for his; to gratify my 
own inclination, and not to please him. ‘To insult 
the unhappy is a thing to me unknown. I do not at- 
tack either prisoners or women, and turn my rage 
against such only as are armed for the fight. 
rius were sincere in his demand for peace, I then. 


would debate on what was to be done; but since he — 


still continues, by letters and by money, to instigate 
my soldiers to betray me, and my friends to murder 
me, | therefore am determined to pursue him with 
the utmost vigour; and that not as an enemy, but a 
poisoner and an assassin. It indeed becomes him to’ 
offer to yield up to me what I am already possessed 
of! Would he be satisfied with ranking himself as. 
second to me, without pretending to be my equal, I 
might possibly then hear him. ‘Tell him that the 
world will not permit. two suns, nor two sovereigns. 
Let him therefore choose either to surrender to-day, 
or fight me to-morrow, and not flatter himself with 
the hopes of better success than he has hitherto had.” 
Darius’s proposals are certainly not reasonable; but 
then, is Alexander’s answer much more so? Jn the 


former we behold a prince, who is not yet sensible of 


his own weakness, or at least, who cannot prevail — 
with himself to own it; and in the latter, we see a 
monarch quite intoxicated with his good fortune, and 
carrying his pride to such an excess of folly, as is not 
to be paralleled: “ The world will not permit two 
suns, nor two sovereigns.” If this be greatness, and 
not bombast, I do not know what can ever deserve 
the latter name. The ambassadors having leave to 
depart, returned, and told Darius that he must now . 
prepare for battle. The latter pitched his camp near 
a village called Gaugamela, and the river Bumellus, 
in a plain at a considerable distance from Arbela. 
He had before levelled the spot which he pitched 
upon for the field of battle, in order that his chariots 
and cavalry might have full room toact ; recollecting, 
that his engaging in the straits of Cilicia had Jost him 
the battle fought there. 
prepared caltraps f to annoy the enemy’s horse. 
Alexander, upon hearing this, news, continued four 
days in the place where he then was, to rest his 
army; and surrounded his camp with trenches and 
palisades ; for he was determined to leave all his bag- 
gage and the useless soldiers in it, and march the re- — 
mainder against the enemy, with no other equipage 
than the arms they carried. Accordingly, he set out 
about nine in the evening, in order to fight Darius at 
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day break ; who, upon this news, had drawn up his 
_ army in order of battle. Alexander marched also in 
 battle-array; for both armies were within two or 
three leagues of each other. When he arrived at 
_ the mountains, where he could discover the enemy’s 
whole army, he halted; and, having assembled his 
- general officers, as well Macedonians as foreigners, 
_he debated whether they should engage immediately, 
or pitch their camp in that place. The latter opinion 
being followed, because it was judged proper for 
_ them to view the field of battle, and the manner in 
which the enemy was drawn ap, the army encamped 
in the same order in which it had marched; during 
which Alexander, at the head of his light-infantry 
. and his royal regiments, marched round the plain in 
which the battle was to be fought. 
_ Being returned, he assembled his general officers 
a second time, and told them that there was no occa- 
sion for his making a speech,- because their courage 
_ and great actions were alone sufficient ‘to excite them 
to glory; that he desired them only to represent to 
_ the soldiers, that they were not to fight on this occa- 
sion for Phoenicia or Egypt, but for all Asia, which 
_ would be possessed by him who should conquer; and 
that, after having gone through so many provinces, 
and left behind them so great a number of rivers and 
' mountains, they cvuld secure their retreat no other- 
wise than by gaining a complete victory. After this 
speech, he ordered them to take some repose. 
It is said that Parmenio advised him to attack the 


enemy in the night-time, alleging that they might: 


easily be defeated, if fallen upon by surprise, and in 

the dark; but the king answered, so loud that all 

present might hear him, that it did not become Alex- 

ander to steal a victory, and therefore he was re- 

solved to fight and conquer in broad day-light. This 
_ was a haughty, but, at the same time, a prudent an- 
swer; for it wasrunning great hazard, to fall upon 
8G ntmmerous an army in the night-time, and In an un- 
‘known country. Darius, fearing he should be at- 
tacked at unawares, because he had not intrenched 
himself, obliged his soldiers to continue the whole 
night under arms, which proved of the highest preju- 
dice to him in the engagement. 

Alexander, who in the crisis of affairs used always 
to consult the soothsayers, observing very exactly 
whatever they enjoined, in order to obtain the favour 
of the gods, finding himself upon the point of fighting 
a battle, the success of which was to give empire to 

_ the conqueror, sent for Aristander, in whom he re- 
posed the greatest confidence. He then shut himself 
up with the soothsayer, to make some secret sacrifi- 
ces; and afterwards offered up victims to * Fear, 
which he doubtless did to prevent his troops from be- 
ing seized with dread, at the sight of the formidable 
‘army of Darius. ‘The soothsayer, dressed in his vest- 
‘ments, holding vervain, with his head veiled, first 
repeated the prayers which the king was to address 
to Jupiter, to Minerva, and to Victory. The whole 
~~ ® We must read in Plutarch ¢68w instead of PotBw. 

_ t According to several historians it amounted to upwards of a 
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being ended, Alexander went to bed, to repose him- 


self during the remaining part of the night. As he 


revolved in his mind, not without some emotion, the ~ 
consequence of the battle which was upon the poine — 


of being fought, he could not sleep immediately. But 
his body being oppressed, in a manner, by the anxi- 
ety of his mind, he slept soundly the whole night, 
contrary to his usual custom; so that when his gene- 
rals were assembled at day-break before his tent, to 
receive his orders, they were greatly surprised to find 


be was not awake ; upon which they themselves com- _ 
‘manded the soldiers to take some refreshment. 


menio having at last awakened him, and seeming sur- 
prised to find him in so calm and sweet asleep, just 


as he was going to fight a battle, in which his whole — 


fortune lay at stake: ‘“ How is it possible (said Alex- 


ander) for us not to be calm, since the enemy is — 


coming to deliver himself into our hands?” Imme- 
diately he took up his arms, mounted his horse, and 
rode up and down the ranks, exhorting the troops to 


maintain, and, if possible, to surpass, their ancient 


fame, and the glory they had hitherto acquired. Sol- 
diers, on the day of battle, imagine they see the fate 
of the engagement painted in the face of their gene- 
ral. As for Alexander, he had never appeared so 
calm, so gay, nor so resolute. The serenity and se- 


curity which they observed in him, were in a man- — 
| ner so many assurances of the victory. 


There was a great difference between the two ar- 


| mies with respect to numbers, bit much more so 


with regard to courage. ‘That of Darius consisted at 


tleast of six hundred thousand foot, and forty thou- - 


sand horse; and the other, of no more than forty 
thousand foot, and seven or eight thousand horse: 
but the latter was all fire and strength; whereas, on 
the side of the Persians, it was a prodigious assem- 
blage of men, not of soldiers; {an empty phantom 
rather than a real army. 


Both sides were disposed in very ‘nearly the same 


array. ‘The forces were drawn up in two lines, the 
cavalry on the two wings, and the infantry in the 
middle; the one and the other being under the. par- 
ticular conduct of the chiefs of each of the different 


nations that composed them, and commanded in ge- __ 


neral by the principal crown-officers. ‘The front of 
the battle (under Darius) was covered with two hun- 
dred chariots armed with scythes, and with fifteen 
elephants, that king taking his post in the centre ot 
the first line. Besides the guards, which were the 
flower of his forces, ne also had fortified. himself with 
the Grecian infantry, whom he had drawn up near 
his person ; believing this body only capable of op- 
posing the,Macedonian phalanx. As his army spread 
over a much greater space of ground than that of the 
enemy, he intended to surround, and to charge them, 
at one and the same time, both in front and flank. | 
But Alexander had guarded against this, by giving 
orders to the commanders of the second line, ‘that in 
case they should be charged in their rear, to face 
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_ about to that side; or else to draw up their troops in 


form of a gibbet, and cover their wings, in case the 


eae _ enemy should charge them in flank. He had posted, 


in the front of his first line, the greatest part of his 
bow-men, slingers, and hurlers of javelins, in order 
that these might make head against the chariots 
armed with scythes, and frighten the horses, by dis- 
__ charging at them a shower of arrows, javelins, and 
stones, Those who led on the wings, were ordered 
to extend them as wide as possible; but in such a 
manner as not to. weaken the main body. As for the 
_ baggage and the captives, among whom were Da- 
- rius’s mother and children, they were left in the 
camp, under a small guard. Parmenio commanded, 
_ ashe had always done, the left wing, and Alexander 

the right. E ; 
_._ When the two armies came in sight, Alexander, 
who had been shown the several places where the 
caltraps were hid, extended more and more towards 


the right to avoid them; and the Persians advanced 


forward in proportion. Darius, being afraid lest the 
Macedonians should draw him from the spot of 
ground he had Jevelled, and carry him into another 
that was rough and uneven, where his armed chariots 


could not act, commanded the cavalry in his left 


wing, which spread much farther than that of the 
enemy’s right, to march right forward, and wheel 
about upon the Macedonians in flank, to prevent 
_ them from extending their line further. Then Alex- 
ander despatched against them the body of horse in 
his seryice commanded by Menidas; but, as these 
were not able to make head against the enemy, be- 
cause of their prodigious numbers, he reinforced 
them with the Peonians, whom Aretas commanded, 
and with tae foreign cavalry. The barbarians gave 
__ way at first, but soon returned to the charge. Be- 
_ sides the advantage of numbers, they had that also of 
their coats of mail, which secured’ themselves, and 
their horses much more. Alexander’s cavalry was 
much annoyed: however, they sustained the charge 
with great bravery, and at last put them to flight. 
Upon this, the Persians drove the chariots armed 
with scythes against the Macedonian phalanx, in order 
to break it, but with little success. The noise which 
the soldiers who formed that body made, by striking 


their swords against their bucklers, and the arrows 


which flew on all sides, frighted the horses, and 
made a great number of them turn back against their 
own troops. Others, laying hold of the horses’ bri- 
_ des, pulled the riders down, and cut them to pieces. 
Part of the chariots drove between the battalions, 
which opened to make way for them, as they had 
been ordered to do, by which means they did little 
_ or no execution. 
_ Alexander, seeing Darius set his whole army in 
motion in order to charge him, employed a stratagem 
to encourage his soldiers. When the battle was at 


the hottest, and the Macedonians were in the ‘great- 


est danger, Aristander, the soothsayer, clothed in 


his white robes, holding a branch of laurel in his ' 


hand, advances among the troops as be had been in- 
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structed by the king: and, crying that he saw ar 
eagle hovering over Alexander’s head, (a sure omer 
of victory,) he showed with his finger the pretended — 
bird to the soldiers; who relying upon the sincerity — 
of the soothsayer, fancied they also saw it; and ~ 
thereupon renewed the attack with greater cheerful-_ 
ness and ardour than ever. Then the king, per. 
ceiving that Aretas, after having charged the-cavalry 
and put them into disorder, upon their advancing to — 
surround his right wing, had begun to break the fore: 
most ranks of the main body of the barbarian army, 
marched to support him with the flower of his troops, — 
when he quite broke the enemy’s left wing, which 
had already begun to give way; and without pursu- 
ing the forces which he had thrown into disorder, he 
wheeled to the left, in order to fall upon the body in 
which Darius had posted himself. The presence of 
the two kings inspired both sides with new vigour. 
Darius was mounted on a chariot, and Alexander cn 
horseback ; both surrounded with their bravest offi- 
cers and soldiers, whose only endeavour was to save 
the lives of their respective princes, at the hazard of 
their own. The battle was obstinate and bloody. — 
Alexander having wounded Darius’s equerry with a 
Javelin, the Persians, as well as the Macedonians, 


| imagined that the king was killed ; upon which the | 


former breaking out into the most dismal lamenta- 
tions, ‘the whole army was seized with the greatest 
consternation. The relations of: Darius, who were — 
at his left hand, fled away with the. guards, and so 


- abandoned the chariot; but those who were at his — 


right, took him into the centre of their body. His- — 
torians relate, that this prince, having drawn his 
scimitar, reflected whether he ought not to lay vio- 
lent hands upon himself, rather than fly in an igno- 
minious manner; but, perceiving from his chariot 
that his soldiers still fought, he was ashamed to for- _ 
saké them; and, as he was wavering between hope — 
and despair, the, Persians retired insensibly, and 
thinned their ranks; when it could no longer be 
called a battle, but a slaughter. Then Darius, turn- _ 
ing his chariot, fled with the rest ; and the conquerox — 
was now wholly employed in pursuing him. : 
Whilst all this was doing in the right wing of the- 
Macedonians, where the victory was not doubtful, 
the left wing, commanded by Parmenio, was in great 
danger. A detachment of the Persian, Indian, and — 
Parthian horse, which were the best in all the Per ~ 
sian army, having broke through the infantry on the 
left, advanced to the very baggage. ‘The moment 
the captives saw them arrive in the camp, they. 
armed themselves with every thing that came first to 
hand, and joining the cavalry, rushed upon the Ma-_ 
cedonians, who were now charged both before and ~ 
behind. ‘They, at the same time, told Sysigambis, — 
that Darius had won the battle; (for this they be- ~ 
lieved ;) that the whole baggage was plundered, and 
that she was now going to recover her. liberty. But 
this princess, who was a wonian of great wisdom, 
though this news affected her in the strongest man- — 


ner, could not easily give credit to it; and being — 
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queror wt.o had treated her with so much humanity, 
did not discover the least emotion; did not once 
change countenance, nor let drop a single word ; but, 
in her usual posture, calmly waited till the event 
should declare her fate. 


Parmenio, upon the first report of this attack, had 


despatched a messenger to Alexander to acquaint 
him with the danger to which the camp was exposed, 
and to receive his orders. “Above all things (said 
the prince) let him not weaken his main body ; let 
him not mind the baggage, but apply himself wholly 
to the engagement ; for victory will not only restore 
_ us our own possessions, but also give those of the 
_ enemy into our hands.” ‘The general officers, who 
~ commanded the infantry which formed the centre of 
the second line, seeing the enemy were going to 
make themselves masters of the camp and baggage, 
-made a half-turn to the right, in obedience to the 


order which had been given, and fell upon the ~ 


Persians behind, many of whom were cut to pieces, 
and the rest obliged to retire; but as these were 
horse, the Macedonian foot could not follow them. 
Soon after, Parmenio himself was exposed to much 
greater peril. Mazzus, having rushed upon him 
with all his cavalry, charged the Macedonians in flank, 
and began to surround them. Immediately Parmenio 
sent Alexander advice of the danger he was in; de- 
claring, that in case he were not immediately suc- 
coured, it would be impossible for him to keep his 


_ soldiers together. The prince was actually in pursuit 


of Darius, and fancying he was almost come up with 
him, rode with the utmost speed. He flattered him- 
self, that he should absolutely put an end to the war, 
in case he could but seize his person. But, upon 
this news, he turned about, in order to succour his 
left wing, shuddering with rage to see his prey and 
victory torn in this manner from him; and complain- 
ing against fortune, for having favoured Darius more 
in his flight, than himself in the pursuit of that mo- 
narch. . 
Alexander, in his march, met the enemy’s horse 
_ who had plundered the baggage, returning in good 
order, and retiring, not as soldiers who had been de- 
‘feated, but almost as if they had gained the victory. 
And now the battle became more obstinate than be- 
fore; for the barbarians marching close in columns, 
not in order of battle, but of march, it was very 
difficult to break through them; and they did not 
“amuse themselves with throwing javelins, nor with 
wheeling about according to their usual custom; but 
man engaging against man, each did all that lay i in 
his power to unhorse his enemy. Alexander lost 
threescore of his guards in this attack. Hephestion, 
Ccenus, and Menidas, were wounded in it; however 
he triumphed on this occasion, and a!l the barbarians 
were cut to pieces, except such as forced their way 
through his squadrons. 
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‘During this, news had been: brought Mazzeus that 
Darius was defeated; upon which, being greatly 
alarmed and dejected by the ill success of that mo- 
narch, though the advantage was entirely on bis side, 
he Geased to charge the enemy, who were now in 
disorder, so briskly as before. .Parmenio could not 
conceive how it came to pass, that the battle, which — 
before was carried on so warmly, should slacken on 
sudden: however, like an able commander, who seizts — 
every advantage, solely intent upon inspiring his 
soldiers with fresh vigour, he observed to them, that 
the terror which spread throughout the enemy’s 
ranks, was the forerunner of their defeat; and fired — 
them with the notion how glorious it would pe for 
them to put the last hand to “the victory. Upon this 
exhortation, they recovered their former hopes and 
bravery; and transformed on a sudden, as it were, 
into other men, they gave their horses the rein, and 
charged the enemy with so much fury, as threw them 
into the greatest disorder, and obliged them to fly. 
Alexander came up at that instant, and overjoyed to 
find the scale turned in his favour, and the enemy 
entirely defeated, he renewed (in concert with Par- 
menio) the pursuit of Darius. He rode as far as 
Arbela, where he fancied he should come up with 
that monarch and all his baggage; but Darius had 


only just passed by it, and left his treasure a prey to _ e : 


the enemy, with his bow and shield. : 
Such was the success of this famous battle, which Ei 
gave empire to the conqueror. According to Arrian, — 


the Persians lost three hundred thousand men, besides _ ae 


those who were taken prisoners; which, at least, is 
a proof that the loss was very great on their side. 


That of Alexander was very inconsiderable, he not. ae 


losing, according to the last-mentioned author, twelve 
hundred men, most of whom were horse. ‘This en- — 
gagement was fought in the month of * October, about 
the same time that, two years before, the battle of 
Issus was fought. As Gamela, in Assyria, the spot 
where the two armies engaged, was a small place of 
very little note, this was called the battle of Arbela 
that being the nearest city to the field of battle. 


SECT. IX. Alexander possesses himself of Arbea, 
Babylon, Susa, Persepolis, and finds tmmense riches 
in those cities. Ata banquet he sets fire to the Palace 
of Persepolis. 


ALExANDER’s * first care, after the victory, was to 
offer magnificent sacrifices to the gods by way of 
thanksgiving. He afterwards rewarded such as had 
signalized themselves remarkably in the battle; be- 
stowed riches upon them with a very liberal hand, 
and gave to each of them houses, employments, and 
governments. But, being desirous of expressing more 
particularly his gratitude to the Greeks, for having 
appointed him generalissimo against the Persians, he 


* The month, called by the Greeks Boedromzon, rae ope 
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gave orders for abolishing the several tyrannical 
_ institutions that had started up in. Greece; that the 
cities should be restored to their liberties, and all 
their rights and privileges. He wrote particularly 
to the Plateans, declaring, that it was his desire their 
city should be rebuilt, to reward the zeal and bravery 
by which their ancestors: had distinguished them- 
selves, in defending the common liberties of Greece. 
He also sent part of the spoils ta the people of Cro- 
tona in Italy; to honour, after the lapse of so man 
years, the good-will and courage of Phayllus the 
wrestler, a native of their country, * who (whilst war 
was carrying on by the Medes, and when all the rest 


ag of the Greeks that were settled in Italy had aban-~ 
__ doned the true Grecians, imagining they were entirely 


undone) fitted out a galley at his own expense, and 
sailed to Salamis, to partake of the danger to which 
his countrymen were at that time exposed. So great 
a friend and encourager, says Plutarch, was Alex- 
ander, of every kind of virtue; considering himself 
obliged in a manner to perpetuate the remembrance 
_of all great actions, to give them the immortality they 
_ merited, and to propose them to posterity as so many 
models for imitation. 
_ Darius, after his defeat, with very few attendants, 
had rode towards the river Lycus. After crossing it, 
several advised him to break down the bridge, be- 
cause the enemy pursued him. But he made this 
generous answer: f “ That life was not so dear to 
him, as to make him desire to preserve it by the 
destruction of so many thousands of his subjects and 
faithful allies, who, by that means, would be deiivered 
up to the mercy of the enemy; that they had as much 
right to pass over this bridge as their sovereign, and 
consequently that it ought to be as open to them as 
to himself.” After riding a great number of leagues 
at full speed, he arrived at midnight at Arbela. From 
thence he fled towards Media, over the Armenian 
mountains, followed by his nobility and a few of his 
guards. ‘The reason of his going that way was, that 
he supposed Alexander would proceed towards Baby- 
lon and Susa, there to enjoy the fruits of his victory : 
besides, a numerous army could not pursue him by 
. this road; whereas, in the other, horses and chariots 
might advance with great ease; not to mention that 
the country was very fruitful. 
~ A few days after, Arbela surrendered to Alexander, 
who found in it a great quantity of furniture belonging 
to the crown, rich clothes, and other precious articles, 
with four thousand talents, [ and all the riches of the 
army, which Darius had left there at his setting out 
against Alexander, as was before observed. But he 
‘was svon obliged to leave that place, because of the 
diseases that spread in his camp, occasioned by the 
infection of the dead bodies which covered all the 
field of battle. This prince advanced therefore over 
the plains towards Babylon, and, after four days’ 
march, arrived af Memnis, where, in a cave is seen 
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the celebrated fountain which throws out bitumen, 
in such quantities, that, we are told, it was used ag 
cement in building the walls of Babylon. — ve 
But what Alexander admired most, was a great. 
gulph, whence streamed perpetually rivulets of fire 
as from an inexhaustible spring; and a flood of naph- 
tha, which overflowing, from the prodigious quantities — 
of it, formed a great lake pretty near the gulph. This 
naphtha is exactly like bitumen, but has one quality 
more, viz. its catching fire so very suddenly, that 
before it touches a flame, it takes fire merely from 
the light: that surrounds the fiame, and sets the air 
between both on fire. The barbarians being desirous 
of showing the king the'strength and subtle nature 
of this combustible substance, scattered several drops 
of it up and down, after his arrival in Babylon, in 
that street which went up to the house he had chosen 
for his residence. After this, going to the other end 
of the street, they brought torches near the places 
where those drops were fallen, (for it was night,) and 
the drops which were nighest the torches taking fire 
on a sudden, the flame ran in an instant to the other 
end; by which means the whole street seemed in one 
general conflagration. 
When Alexander drew near Babylon, Mazeus, who 
had retired thither after the battle of Arbela, surren- 
dered himself, with his children, who were grown 
up, and-gave the city into his hands. The king was 
very well pleased with his arrival; for he would have 
met with great difficulties in besieging a city of such 
importance, and so well provided with every thing. 
Besides his being a person of quality, and very brave, ~ 
he had also acquired great honour in the last battle; 
and others might be prompted, from the example he 
set them, to. imitate him. Alexander entered the 
city at the head of his whole army, as if he had been 
marching to a battle. The walls of Babylon were ~ 
lined with people, notwithstanding the greatest part 
of the citizens were gone out to meet him, from the 
impatient desire they had to see their new sovereign, 
whose renown had far outstripped his march. Bago- 
phanes, governor of the fortress and guardian of the | 
treasure, unwilling to discover less zeal than Mazzeus, 
strewed the streets with flowers, and raised on both 
sides of the way silver altars, which smoked not only 
with frankincense, but the most, fragrant perfumes of 
every kind. Last of all came the presents which 
were to be made the king, viz. herds of cattle, and a 
great number of horses; as also lions and panthers, 
which were carried in cages. After these, the magi 
walked, singing hymns after the manner of their 
country; then the Chaldeans, accompanied by the 
Babyionish soothsayers and musicians: it was custo- 
mary for the latter to sing the praises of their kings 
accompanied by their instruments; and for the Chal- 
deans to observe the motions of the planets, and the 
vicissitudes of the seasons. ‘The rear was brought 
up by the Babylonish cavalry, of which both men 
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scarce conceive their magnificence. ‘The ae caused 
the people to walk after his infantry, and himself, 
_ surrounded with his guards, and seated on a chariot, 


asin a kind of triumph. The next day he took a 
F view of Darius’s money and moveables. Of the 
money which he found in Babylon, he gave, by way 
- of extraordinary recompense, to each Macedonian 
horseman, six mine,* to each foreign horseman two 
mine; to every Macedonian foot soldier two mine ; 
and to every one of the rest, two months of their 
_ ordinary pay. He gave orders, pursuant to the ad- 
_ vice of the magi, with whom he had several con- 
ferences, for rebuilding the temple which Xerxes 
had demolished; and, among others, that of Belus, 
_who was held in greater veneration at Babylon 
than any other deity. He gave the government 
3 of the province to Mazeus, and the command of 
_ the forces he left there, to Apollotorus of Amphi- 
olis. 
Sj ? Alexander, in the midst of the hurry and tumult 
 .of war, still preserved a love for the sciences. He 
used often to converse with the Chaldeans, who had 
et applied themselves to the study of astronomy 
from the earliest times, and gained great fame by 
_ their knowledge in it.t They presented him with 
: ~ astronomical observations, taken by their predeces 
sors during the space of 1903 years, which conse- 
- quently went as far backward as the age of Nimrod. 
_ These were sent by Callisthenes, who accompanied 
_ Alexander, to Aristotle. 
_ The king resided longer in Babylon than he had 








- done in any other city, which was of great prejudice _ 


_ to the discipline of his forces. The people, even 
_ from a religious motive, abandoned themselves to 
_ pleasures, to voluptuousness, and the most infamous 
excesses ; nor did ladies, though of the highest qua- 
- lity, observe any decorum, or ioe the least reserve 
in their licentiousness ; but so far from endeavouring 
_ to conceal it, or from blushing at their enormity, they 
-gloried in it. It must be confessed, that this army of 
soldiers, which had triumphed over Asia, after having 
- thus enervated themselves, and rioted, as it were, in 
the sloth and luxury of the city of Babylon, for thir- 
ty-four days together, would have been scarce able to 
complete their exploits, had they been opposed by 
anenemy. But, as they were reinforced from time 
to time, these irregularities were not so visible; for 
j Amyntas brought six thousand foot, and five hundred 
_ Macedonian horse, which were sent by Antipater; 
E and six hundred Thracian horse, with three thousand 
five hundred foot of the same nation; besides four 
_ thousand mercenaries from Peloponnesus, with near 
- four hundred horses. 
The above-mentioned Amyntas had also brought 
_ the king fifty Macedonian youths, sons to noblemen 
‘of the highest quality in the country, to serve as his 
guards. These youths waited upon him at table, 


aa ws Herod. lib. i. c. 188. 
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entered the city; and from thence rode to the palace, 





brought him his horses when in ‘the field, siiendee 


upon him in parties of hunting, and kept guard at the 
door of his apartment by turns: and these were the 
first steps to the highest employments both in the 
army and the state. 

After Alexander had left Babylon, he entered. in 
province of Sitacena, the soil of which is very fruit- 
ful, and productive of every thing valuable, which 
made him continue the longer in it. But lest indo 
lence should enervate the courage of his soldiers, he 


~“ 


proposed prizes for such of them as should exert the 


greatest bravery; and appointed as judges of the ac. 
tions of those who should dispute this honour, per- 
sons, who themselves had been eye-witnesses of the. 
proofs of bravery which each soldier had given ip 
the former battles, for on these only the prizes were. 
to be bestowed. ‘To each of the eight men who were 
pronounced most valiant, he gave a regiment, con- 
sisting of a thousand men; whence those officers 
were called Chaliarcht. This was the first time that 
regiments were composed of so great a number of © 
soldiers, as they consisted before but of five hun-— 
dred, and had not yet been the reward of valour. 
The poldiers ran in crowds to view this illustrious 
sight, not only as the eye-witnesses of the actions of 
all, 


circumstance in which soldiers can never be imposed 
upon. ‘The prizes seem to have been distributed 
with the utmost equity and justice. 


He likewise made several very advamtaoeomee 


changes in military discipline, as established by his 


predecessors ; for he formed one single body of his” 


whole cavalry, without showing any regard to the 
difference of nations, and appointed such officers to 


command them, as they themselves thought fit to no- 


minate ; whereas, before, the horse of every nation 
used to fight under its awn particular standard, and — 
was commanded by a colonel of its own country. 
The trumpet’s sound used to be the signal for the 
march; but as it very frequently could not be well 
heard, because of the great noise that is made in de- 
camping, he gave orders that a standard should be 
set over his tent, which might be seen by his whole 
army. 
night-time, and smoke in the day. 

Alexander marched afterwards towards Susa, where 
he arrived twenty days after leaving Babylon. 
he came near it, Abutites, governor of the province, 
sent his son to meet him, with a promise to surren 


der the city into his hands; whether he was prompt- 
ed to this from his own inclination, or did it in obe- . 


dience to the orders of Darius, to amuse Alexander 
with the hopes of plunder, the king gave this young 
noblemen a very gracious reception, who conducted 
him to the river Choaspes, the waters of which are 
so famous, on account of their exquisite taste.” The 
kings of Persia never drank of any other; and, 
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but as judges over the judges themselves; be- — 
cause they might perceive very easily, whether ‘re- 
wards were bestowed on merit, or merely by favour;a 


He also ‘appointed fire to be the signal in the 3 
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whithersoever they went, a quantity of it, after having 
- been put over the fire, was always carried after them 
~— in silver vases. 


It was here that Abutites came to 
wait upon him, bringing presents worthy of a king; 


among which were dromedaries of incredible swift- 
ness, and twelve elephants which Darius had sent for 


from India. Being come into the city, he took im- 
mense sums out of the treasury, with fifty thousand 
“talents of silver in ore and ingots, besides movea- 
bles, and a thousand other things of infinite value. 
This wealth was the produce of the exactions im- 


posed for several centuries upon the common people, 


from whose sweat and poverty immense revenues 
were raised. ‘The Persian monarchs fancied they 
had amassed them for their children and posterity ; 
but, in one hour, they fell into the hands of a foreign 
king, who was able to make a right use of them ; for 
Alexander seemed to be merely the guardian or trus- 
tee of the immense riches which he found hoarded up 


in Persia; and applied them to no other use than the 


rewarding of merit and courage. 
-. Among other things, there were found { five thou- 


| sand quintals of Hermione { purple, the finest in the 
__ world, which had been treasured up there during the 
space of one hundred and ninety years; notwith- 


standing which, its beauty and lustre were no ways 
diminished. 
Here likewise was found a part of the rarities 


which Xerxes had brought from Greece ; and, among 


others, the brazen statues of Harmodius and Aristo- 
-giton, which Alexander sent afterwards to Athens, 
where they were standing in Arrian’s || time. 

The king, being resolved to march into Persia, ap- 


- pointed Archelaus governor of the city of Susa ; with 


a garrison of three thousand men; Mazarus, one of 


the lords of his court, was made governor of the ci- 
~ tadel, with a thousand Macedonian soldiers, who 
could not follow him by reason of their great age. 


He gave the government of Susiana to Abutites. 

He left Darius’s mother and children in Susa ; and 
having received from Macedonia a great quantity of 
purple stuffs and rich habits, made after the fashion 
of the country, he presented them to Sysigambis, to- 
gether with the artificers who had wrought them; 
for he had paid her every kind of honour, and loved 
her as tenderly as if she had been his mother. He 
likewise commanded the messengers to tell her, that 
in case she was pleased with those stuffs, she might 
make her grandchildren learn the art of weaving 
them by way of amusement ; and to give them as pre- 
sents to whomsoever they should think proper. At 


these. words, the tears which fell from her eyes, 


showed but too evidently how greatly she was dis- 
pleased with these gifts, and how insulting she con- 
sidered the message; the working in wool being con- 
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+ The reader will have an idea of the prodigious value of this, 
when he is told, that this purple was sold at the rate of a hun- 
dred crowns a pound. The quintal isa hundred weight. 

¢ Hermione was a city of Argolis, where the best purple was 
dyed. 
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miny. ‘Those who carried these presents, having 
told the king that Sysigambis was very much dissa- 
tisfied, he thought himself obiiged to make an apo- 
logy for.what he had done, and administer some con- 
solation to her. 
when he spoke thus: “Mother, the stuff in which 
you see me clothed, was not only a present from my 
sisters, but wrought by their fingers. 
you to beljeve, that the custom of my country misled 
me; and do not consider that an insult, which was 
owing entirely to ignorance. | believe I have not as 
yet done any thing which I knew interfered with 
your manners and customs. I was told, that among 
the Persians it is a sort of crime for a son to seat 
himself in his mother’s presence, without first obtain- 
ing her leave. You are sensible how cautious 1 have 
always been in this particular ; and that I never sat 


- sidered by the Persian Ont as the highest igno & 







Accordingly, he paid her a visit, 4 


Hence | beg . 


down, till you had first laid your commands upon me 


to do so. And every time that you were going to 
fall prostrate before me, I only ask you whether I 
would suffer it? As the highest testimony of the ve- 
neration I have for you, 1 have always called you by 
the tender name of mother, though this belongs 
properly to Olympias alone, to whom | owe my 
birth.” 


What I bave just now related, may suggest two re- 


flections, both which, in my opinion, are very natu-~ 


ral, and at the same time of the utmost import- 
ance. : 

First, we see to how great a height. the ‘Persians 
(so vain and haughty in other respects) carried the 
veneration they showed their parents. ‘The reader, 
doubtless, remembers, that Cyrus the Great, in the 


midst of his conquests, and at the most brilliant era — 


of his good fortune, would not accept of the advan- 
tageous offer made him by Cyaxares, his uncle, of 


giving him his daughter in marriage, and Media for ~ 


her dowry, till he had first advised with his father 
and mother, and obtained their consent. 
informs us, here, that among the Persians, a son, 


how great and powerful soever he might be, never 


dared to seat him himself before his mother, till he 
had first obtained her leave ; and that to do other- 
wise was considered asa crime. Alas! how widely 
different are our manners ! 


Secondly, I discover in the same relation, several — 
valuable footsteps of that happy simplicity which — 


prevailed in ancient times, when it was the custom 
for ladies, though of the greatest distinction, to em- 
ploy themselves in useful, and sometimes laborious 
works. Every one knows what is told us in Scrip- 
ture to this purpose concerning Rebecca, Rachel, 
and several others. We read in Homer, of prin- 
cesses themselves drawing water from springs, and 


|| What Arrian ascribes here to Alexander, in regard to the sta 


tues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, is attributed by other histo 


rians to other princes. 
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at is, he: daughters ofa powerful prince, are em- 
oyed in making clothes for their brother. The 
brated Lucretia used to spin in the midst of her 
female attendants. Augustus, who was sovereign of 
he world, wore, for several ycars together, no other 
: lothes but what his wife and sister made him. It 
was a custom in the northern parts of the world, not 
ny years since, for tae princes, who then sat upon 
1e throne, to prepare several of the dishes at every 
meal. In a word, needle-work, the care of domestic 
affairs, a serious and retired life, is the proper func- 
tion of women, and for this they were designed by 
_ Providence. The depravity of the age has indeed 
affixed to these customs, which are very near as old 
as the creation, an idea of meanness and contempt: 
but then, what has it substituted in the room of the 
ardy and vigorous exercises which a proper educa- 
ion enabled the sex to undertake, in the room of that 
‘aborious and useful life which was spent at home? 
. jJanguid indolence, a stupid idleness, frivolous con- 
_versation, vain amusements, a strong passion for pub- 
__ lic shows, and a frantic love of gaming. Let us com- 
-pa.e these two characters, and then pronounce which 
ay them may justly boast its being founded on good 
sense, solid judgment, and a taste for truth and na- 
ture. it must, nevertheless, be confessed, in honour 
a. ‘of the fair sex ‘and of our. nation, that several ladies 
. among as, and those of the highest quality, make it 
mot only. a duty, but a pleasure, to employ themselves 
in works, not of a trifling, but of the most useful kind ; 
‘and to make part of there furniture with their ora 
hands. J also might add, that great numbers of these 
adorn their minds with agreeable, and, at the same 
- time, serious and useful studies. 
_ Alexander, having taken his leave of Sysigambis, 
_ who now was extremely well satisfied, arrived on the 
_, banks of a river, called by the inbabilanis of the 
country Pasi-Tigris.t Having crossed it with nine 
- thousand foot and three thousand horse, consisting 
of Agrians, as well as of Grecian mercenaries, and a 
4 reinforcement of three thousand T hracians, he en- 
tered the country of the Uzi. This region lies near 
~ Susa and extends to the frontiers of Persia; a nar- 
row pass only lying between it and Susiana: Ma- 
. _ detes commanded this province. { “ This man was 
not a time-server, nor a follower of fortune; but, 
is tae to his sovereign, he resolved to hold out a 
_ the last extremity ;” and for this purpose, had with- 
drawn into his own city, which stood in the midst of 
craggy rocks, and was surrounded with precipices. 
‘Having been forced from thence, he retired into the 
_ citadel, whence the besieged sent thirty deputies to 
“Alexander, to sue for quarter; which they obtained, 
at last, by the intercession of Sysigambis. The king 
not only pardoned Madetes, who was a near relation 
of that princess, but likewise set all the captives, and 
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lane vestem, qua: indutus sam, sororum non sokim 
iam opus vides. Q. Curr. 
a different river from the Tigris. 


ere the aiéters of “Alexander, : 


those. Bee, had surrendered themselves, at liberty. 








' stones of a See size, ‘which falling from roc! 


stopped at this pass, but deprived of all hopes of 


permitted them. to enjoy their several maak and pri- 
vileges ; would not suffer the city to be plundered, 
and permitted them to plough their lands without — 
paying any tax or tribute. Could Sysigambis have 
possibly obtained more from her own son on this oc- 
casion, had he been the victor? 

The Uaii being subdued, Alexander gave part o 
his army to Parmenio, and commanded him to march 
it through the plain; ‘whilst himse}f, at the head of ae 
his light-armed troops, crossed the mountains, which 
extend as far as Persia. The fifth day he arrived alae 
the pass of Susa. Ariobarzanes, with four thousand 
foot and seven hundred Dore: had taken pores ee 



































posted the barbarians at the summit, out of the 
reach of arrows. He also had built a wall in those — a 
passes, and encamped his forces underit. Assoon __ 
as Alexander advanced 1 in order to attack him, the : 


















to rock, rushed forward with the greater violence, e 
and at once crushed to pieces whole bands of sol- _ 
diers. The king being very much terrified at this 
sight, commanded a retreat to be sounded; and 

was with the utmost grief he saw himself not only 

























ever being able to force it. 
Whilst he was revolving these gloomy thoughts, a 
Grecian prisoner pr esented himself to Alexander, 
and promised to conduct him to the top of the moun- 
tain by another way. The king accepted of the 2 
offer, and, leaving the superintendence of the camp — ig 
and of the ar my ‘to Craterus, he commanded himto 
cause a great number of fires to be lighted, in order 
that the barbariuns might thereby be more strong 
induced to believe that Alexander was there in per- 
son. After this, takingsome chosen troops with him, 
he set out, going through wll the by-ways as his guide 
directed. But, besides that these paths were very — 
craggy, and the rocks so slippery that their feet — 
would scarce stand upon them; the soldiers were | 
also very much distressed by the snows which the 
winds had brought together, and which were so _ 
deep, that the men fell iio them, as into so many 
ditches; and when their comrades endeavoured to 
draw them out, they themselves would likewise sink 
into them; not to mention, that their fears were 
greatly increased by the horrors ofthenight, by their | 
being in an unknown country, and conducted by a_ 
guide whose fidelity was doubtful. After oe 
gone through many difficulties and dangers, they at 
last got to the top of the mountain, Then going — 
down, they discovered the enemy’s corps- de-garde, 
anil appeared behind them sword in hand, at a time a 
when tiey least expected it. Such asmade the least — - 
defence, who were but few, were cut to pieces; by — 
which means the eries of the dying on one side, ‘and 
on the other the fright of those who were retiring — 
tothe main body, spread so great a terror, that they” #3 





¢ Haud sané temporum homo: quippe ultima pro fide experini 
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fled, without striking a blow. At this noise Craterus — 
advanced, as Alexander had commanded when Re 
left him, and seized the pass, which, till then, had ! 
resisted his attacks; and at the same time, Philo- 
tas advanced forwards by another way, with Amyn- 
tas, Coenus, and Polysperchon, and broke quite 
“through the barvarians, who now were attacked on 
every side. The greatest part of them were cut to , 
_ pieces, and those who fled, fell into precipices. 
Ariobarzaues, with part of the cavalry, escaped 
through the mountains, 

lexander, in consequence of the good fortune 
attended him in all his underta- 
kings, having extaicaied himself happily out of the 
danger to which he was so lately exposed, march- 
ed immediately towards Persia. On the road he 
received letters from Tiridates, governor of eer 
polis, which informed him, that the inhabifants of | 
that city, upon the report of his advancing towards 
- him, were determined to plunder Darius str easures, 
‘with which he was intrusted, and therefore that it 
Was necessary for him to make all the haste ima- 


an 


Bee 5 Bc iidble to seize them himself; that he had only the 


- *Araxes to cross, after which the road was smooth 
and easy. Alexander, upon this news, leaving his 
‘infantry “behind, marched the whole night at the 
_ head of his cavalry, who were very much harassed 
_ by the length and swiftness of his march, and passed 
the Araxes on a bridge, which, by his order, had 
been built some days before. 

But, as he drew near the city, he per Raivea alarge 
body of men, who exhibited a memorable example of 
the gr eatest misery. These were about eight hun- 
dred Greeks , very far advanced in years, who, having 
been made prisoners of war, had suffered all the tor. 
_ ments which the Persian tyr anny couldinflict. They 
had cut off the hands of some, the feet of others, and 
the noses and ears of others: after which, having 
- impressed, by fire, barbarous characters on their fa- 
ces,they had the inhumanity to keep them assomany 
lauchinug-stocks, with which they glutted their eyes 
and their er uelty. They appear red like so many 
shadows, rather than like men; speech being almost 
the only thing by which they were known to be such. 
Alexander could not refrain from tears at this sight; 
and, as they unanimously besought him to commise- 
rate their condition, he bid them, with the utmost 
tenderness, not to despond, and assured them that 
they should again see their wives and country. This 
proposal, which one mightsuppose should naturally 
have filled them with joy, perplexed them very much, 

various opinions arising on that occasion. “How 
will it be possible (said some of them) for usto ap- 
pear pubiicly before all Greece, in the dreadful con- 
dition to which we are reduced ; a condition still 
moreshamefully than dissatisfactor y? The best way 
to bear misery isto conceal it; and no country is so 
sweet to the wretched, as solitude, and an oblivion of 
their past happiness. Besides, how will it be possi- 
ble for us to undertake so lone a journey? Driven 

# TLis is not the same river with that i. Armenia. 
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to a great distance from Europe, bane in eh a f 


most remote parts of the East, worn out with age, 
and most of our limbs maimed, can we pretend ta 
undergo fatigues, which have we2ried even a trie 
umphant army? The only thing that now remains 
for us, is to hide our misery, and to end our days 


among those who are already so accustomed to cur | 


misfortunes.” Others, in whom the love of their 


country extinguished all other sentiments, represented, 


“that the gods offered them what they should not | 


even have dared to wish, viz. their country, their 
wives, their children, and all those things for whose 
sake men are fond of life, and despise death: that 
they had long enough borne the sad yoke of slavery ; 
and that nothing happier could present itself than the 
bliss of going at last to breathe the air of liberty, to 
resume their ancient manners, laws, and _ sacrifices, 
and to die in presence of their wives and children.” 
However, the former opinion prevailed ; and ac- 
cordingly they besought the king to permit them to 
continue in a country where they had spent so many 
years. He granted their request, and presented each 
of them t three thousand drachmas; five suits of men’s 
clothes, and the same number for women; two yoke” 
of oxen to plough their lands, and corn to sow them. 
He commanded the gevernor of the province not to 
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suffer them to be molested in any manner, and or- _ 


dered that. they should be free from taxes and tri- 
butes of every kind. Such behaviour as this was 
truly royal. It was, indeed, impossible for Alexander 


to restore them the limbs, of which the Persians had — 


so cruelly deprived them; but be restorea them to 
liberty, tranquillity, and abundance. Thrice happy 
those princes, 
which arises from doing good actions, and who melt 
with pity for the unfortunate ! 

Alexander having called together, the next day, 
the generals of his army, represented to them, “ That 
no city in the world had ever been more fata] to the 


who are affected with the pleasure . 


Greeks than Persepolis, the ancient residence of the — 


Persian monarchs, and the capital cf their empire: 
that it was from thence all those mighty armies 
poured, which had overflowed Greece; and whence 
Darius first, and afterwards Xerxes, had carried the 
fire-brand of the most accursed war, which had laid 


waste all Europe; and therefore that it was incum-- 
bent on them to revenge the manes of their ances-. . 


tors.” It was already abandoned by the Persians, 
who all fled as fear directed them. Alexander en- 
tered it with his. phalanx, when the victorious sol- 


diers soon met with riches sufficient to satiate their 


avarice, -and immediately cut to pieces all those who 
still remained in the city. 
put an end to the massacre, and published an ‘orde rs 
by which his soldiers were forbidden to violate the 
chastity of the women. Alexander had before pos- 
sessed himself, either by force or capitulation, of a 
great number of incredibly rich cities: ut all this 
was a trifle compared with the treasuzis he found 
here. 
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However, the king soon’ 


The barbarians had Jaid up at Ter ou. as 


















- were never seen Phere Be: In ak. nat i men- 
he clothes and furniture of inestimable value; for 


reasury one hundred and twenty thousand talents,* 
ich were designed to defray the expenses of the 
ar. ‘To this prodigious sum he added f six thousand 
lents, taken from Pasargada. This was a city which 
Cyrus had built. wherein ne kings of Persia used to 
be crowned. 
uring Alexander’s stay in Persepolis, a little be- 
fore he set out upon his march against Darius, he 
tertained his friends at a banquet, at which the 
ee drank to excess. Among the women, who 
were admitted to it, was Thais the courtesan, a native 
of Attica, and at that time mistress to Ptolemy, who 
afterwards was king of Egypt. About the end of the 
east, during which she had studiously endeavoured 
. praise the king in the most artful and delicate 
fanner, (a stratagem too often practised by women 
f that character.) she said, with a gay tone of voice, 






a That it would be matter of inexpressible joy to her, 


were she permitted (in order to end this festival 
nobl y) t« burn the magnificent palace of Xerxes, who 
ad burned Athens ; and to set it on fire with her 
wa hand, in presence of the king, in order that it 
ight be said in all parts of the world, that the 
omen who had followed Alexander in his expedition 
Asia, had taken much better vengeance of the 
ersians, for the many calamities they had brought 
on the Grecians, than all the generals who had 
ght for them both by sea and land.” All the guests 
pplauded the proposal; when immediately the king 
ese from the table, (his head being crowned with 
wers,) and taking a torch in his hand, he advanced 
rward to erectile. this mighty exploit. The whole 
npany follow him, breaking into loud acclamations, 
afterwards, singing and dancing, they surround 
alace. | All the rest of the Macedonians, at this 
se, ran in crowds, with lighted torches, and set 
“to every part of it. However, Alexander was 
orry, not long after, for what he had done; and 
hereupon gave orders for extinguishing the fire, but 
it was too late. 

‘As he was naturally very bountiful, his great suc- 
cesses increased this beneficent disposition; and he 
accompanied the presents he made with such testi- 
monies of humanity and kindness, and so obliging a 
demeanour, as very much enhanced their value. He 
acted thus in a particular manner towards fifty Mace- 
donian young noblemen, who served under him as 
uards. Olympias his mother, thinking him too pro- 
se, wrote to him as follows: “I do not blame you 
aid she) for being beneficent towards your friends, 
for that is acting like a king: but then a medium 
ought to be chserved in your munificence. You equal 
m all with kings, and by heaping riches on therm, 
ive them an opportunity of making a great 
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was the seat of luxury. There were found in the: 
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! ing it, replied, “ Antipater does 








self.” 
he always kept her letters very secret, and did ‘not 
show them to any person; but happening to open | 
one of them, and beginning to read it, Hephestion — 
drew near to him, and read it over his shoulder, - 


biniber of ibede of all whom you deprive your- 
As she often wrote the same advice to him, 


which the king observing, did not offer to hinder 
him; but only taking the ring from his finger, he 
put the seal of it upon the lips of his favourite, as 


an admonition to him not to divulge what he had ee 


read. 

He used to send magnificent presents to his mother: 
but then he would never let her have any concern in 
the affairs of the government. She used frequently 
to make very severe complaints upon that account ; 


but he always submitted to her ill-humour with great : 


mildness and patience. Antipater having one day 
written a Jong letter against her, the king, ‘after read- 
oot know that one 
single tear shed by a mother, will cbliferate ten thou- 
one such letters as this.” 
and such an answer, show, at one and the same time, 
that Alexander was both a kind son and an able: 


politician; and that he was perfectly sensible how A 
dangerous it would have been, had he invested a_ 
woman of Olympias’s character with the supreme — 


authority. 


SECT. X. Darius leaves Ecbatana. He is betrayed and 


put in chains by Bessus, governor of Bactriana. ~The 
latter, upon Alexander’s advancing towards him, fhes, 


after having covered Darius with wounds, who-expires 


He sends 


a few moments before Alexander's arrwal. 
his corpse to Sysigambis. 


man 

ALEXANDER, " after he had taken Persepolis and 
Pasargada, resolved to pursue Darius, who was arrived 
by this time at Ecbatana, the capital of Media. There 
remained still with this fugitive prince thirty thousand 
foot, among whom were four thousand Greeks, who 
were faithful to him to the last. Besides these, he 
had four thousand slingers, and upwards of three 


thousand cavalry, most of them Bactrians, commanued © 


by Bessus, governor of Bactriana. Darius marched 
his forces a little out of the common road, having 


ordered his baggage to go befores then assembling 


his principal officers, he spoke to them as follows: 
“ Dear companions, among so many thousand men 
who composed. my army, you alone have not aban- 
doned me during the whole course of my ill fortune; 
and in a little time, nothing but your fidelity and 
constancy will ke able to make me fancy myself a 
king. Deserters and traitors now govern in my 
cities; not that they are thought worthy of the honour 
bestowed on them, but that the rewards which are 
given them may tempt you to follow their exainple 
and stagger your perseverance. You have, however. 
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still chosen to follow my fortune rather than that of 
the conqueror, for which you certainly have merited 
a recompense from the gods; and do not doubt but 
they will prove beneficent towards you, in case that 
power is denied me. With such soldiers and officers 
I would brave, without the least dread, the enemy, 
how formidable soever he may be. What! ‘would 
any one have me surrender myself: to the mercy of 
the conqueror, and expect from him, as a reward of 


_my baseness and meanness of spirit, the government 


of some province which he may condescend to leave 
me? No—It never shall be in the power of any man, 
either to take away or fix upon my head, the diadem 
I wear; the same hour shall put a period to my reign 
and life. If you have all the same courage and reso- 
_ lation, which ] can no ways doubt, I will engage that 
you shali retain your liberty, and not be exposed to 
the pride and insults of the Macedonians. You have 
ww your hands the means either to revenge or termi- 
nate all your evils.” Having ended his speech, the 
whole body of soldiers replied with shouts, that they 
were reacy tc follow him whithersoever he should 
_ go, and would shed the last drop of their blood in his 


defence. 


Such was the resolution of the soldiery; but Nabar- 
zones, one of the greatest lords of Persia, and general 
of the horse, had conspired with Bessus, general of 

the Bactrians, to commit the blackest of all crimes,— 
to seize upon the person of the king, and put him in 
chains; which they might easily do, as each of them 
_ had a great number of soldiers under his command. 
- Their design was, if Alexander should pursue them, 
to secnre themselves, by giving up Darius alive into 
his hands; and, in case they escaped, to murder that 
prince, and afterwards usurp his crown, and begin a 
_ hew war. These traitors soon won over the troops, by 
representing to them, that they were going to their 
destruction; that they would soon be crushed under 
the ruins of an empire which was just ready to fall; 
at the same ‘time that Bactriana was open to them, 
and offered them immense riches. ‘Though these 
_ intrigues were carried on very secretly, they came 
however tothe ear of Darius, who Could not believe 
them. Patron, who commanded the Greeks, entreated 
_-him, but in vain, to pitch his tent among them, and 
to trust the guard of his person to men on whose 
fidelity he might depend. Darius could not persuade 
himself to put so great an affront upon the Persians, 
and therefore made answer: “ That it would be a 
less affliction to him to be deceived by, than to con- 
demn them: that he would suffer the worst of evils 
amidst those of his own nation, rather than seek for 
security among strangers, how faithful and affectionate 
soever he might believe them: and that he could not 
but die too late, in case the Persian soldiers thought 
him unworthy of life.” It was not long before Darius 
experienced the truth of this information; for the 
traitors seized him, bound him in chains of gold, by 
way of honour, as he was a king, and then laying 
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him in a covered chariot, they set « 
trianas. = iM sie Bg 2 ah 2 
Alexander being arrived at Ecbatana, was infort 
that Darius had Jeft that city five days before. He 
then commanded Parmenio to lay up all the treasures 
of Persia in the castle of Ecbatana, under a strong 
guard which he left there. . According’ to ° Strabo, 
these treasures amounted to a hundred and eighty 
thousand talents;* and, according to ? Justin, to ten 
thousand talents more. He ordered him to march 
afterwards towards Hyrcania, by the country of the 
Cadusians, with the Thracians, the foreigners, and 
the rest of the cavalry, the royal companies excepted. 
He sent orders to Clitus, who staid behind in Susa, 
where he lay sick, that as soon as he was arrived at. 
Ecbatana, he should take the forces which were left 
in that city, and come to him in Parthia. es 
Alexander, with the rest of his army, pursaed 
Darius, and arrived the eleventh day at f Rhages, | 
which isa long day’s journey from the Caspian straits: 
but Darius had already passed through them. Alex- 
ander now despairing to overtake him, what despatcn — 
soever he might make, staid there five days to rest 
his forces. He then marched against the Parthians — 
and the first day pitched his camp near the Caspian 
straits, and passed them the next. News was ‘shout 
brought him, that Darius had been seized by the 
traitors; that Bessus had caused him to be drawn in 
a chariot, and had sent the unhappy monarch befored 
in order to be the surer of his person; that the whole 
army obeyed that wretch, Artabazus and the Greeks 3 
excepted, who not having a soul base enough to con. 
sent to. so abominable a deed, and being too weak to 
prevent it, had therefore left the high road, and 
marched towards the mountains. = Pie 
This was a fresh motive for him to hasten his march. — 
The barbarians at his arrival were seized with dread; 
though the match would not have been equal, had_ 
Bessus been as resolute for fighting as for putting in 
execution the detestable act above-mentioned: for 
his troops exceeded the enemy both in number and — 
strength, and were all cool and ready for the combat ;_ 
whereas Alexander’s troops were quite fatigued with 
the length of their march. But the name and repu- 
tation of Alexander (a motive all-powerful in war) 
filled them with such terror, that they all fled. Bes- 
sus and his accomplices being come up with Darius, — 
requested him to mount his horse, and fly from the 
enemy; but he replied that the gods were ready to. 
avenge the evils he had suffered; and beseeching | 
Alexander to do him justice, he refused to follow a_ 
band of traitors. At these words they fell into such — 
a fury, that throwing their darts at him, they left him 
covered- with wounds. After having perpetrated | 
this horrid crime, they separated. in order to leave 
different footsteps of their flight, and thereby elud: 
the pursuit of the enemy, in case he should follo 
them; or at least oblige him to divide his forces. 
Nabarzanes took the way of Hyrcania, and Bessus th: 
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+ This is the city mentioned in Tobit, iii,7. 














































_ After searching about in different places, Darius 
was at last found, in a retired spot, his body run 
E through with spears, lying in a chariot, and drawing 
near his end. However, he had strength enough 
before he died to call for drink, which a Macedonian, 
med Polystratus, brought hin: He had with him 
ersian prisoner, whom he employed as interpreter. 
rius, after drinking the liquor that had been given 
Sturned to the Macedonian and said, “ That in 
the: ‘deplorable state to which he was reduced, he 
1owever should have the comfort to speak to one 
~who could understand him, and that his last words 
would not be lost. He therefore charged him to tell 
exander, that he died in his debt, without having 
d the power of returning his obligations: that he 
e him infinite thanks for the great kindness he 
shown towards his mother, his wife, and his chil- 
n, not only sparing their ‘ives, but permitting 
them to continue in their former splendour: that he 
esought the gods to give victory to his arms, and 
ake him monarch of the universe: that he thought 
need not entreat him to revenge the execrable mur- 
committed on his person, as this was the common 
use of kings.” 
After this, taking Polystratus by the hand, “ Give 
m (said he) thy hand, as I give thee mine; and 
irry him, in my name, the only pledge I am able to 
ve of my gratitude and affection.” Saying these 
words, he breathed his last. Alexander coming up 
a moment after, and seeing Darius’s body, wept bit- 
y; and, by the strongest testimonies of grief that 
d be shown: proved bow intimately he was af- 
ed with the unhappiness of a prince who deserved 
tter fate. He immediately pulled off his military 
k, and threw it on Darius’s body; then causing 
be embalmed, and his coffin to be adorned with 
yal magnificence; he sent it to Sysigambis, in order 
it might be interred with the honours usually 
to the deceased Persian monarchs, and be en- 


Thus died Darius, the third year of the 112th 
Olympiad,* at about fifty years of age, six of which he 
ad reigned. He was a gentle and pacific prince ; 


nich was owing either to his natural lenity, or to 
nis not having had an opportunity of acting other- 
wise, from the perpetual war in which he had been 
gaged against Alexander ever since his accession 
tbe throne. In him the Persian empire ended, 
ter having existed two hundred and six years, com- 
ng from the beginning of the reign of Cyrus the 
t (the founder of it) under thirteen kings, viz. 
, Cambyses, Smerdis the Magian, Darius son 
ystaspes, Xerxes [., Ariaxerxes Longimanus, 
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ad 
peek being followed by: a ivory. few Lote: Forse aie seaiantet Darius Nothus, Mstaxepicas Sa 
ad, as the barbarians were by this means desti- || Mnemon, Artaxerxes Ochus, Arses and Darius Codo- ie 
of leaders, they dispersed themselves up and |} manus. oath 
down, as fear or hope directed their steps. = 


SECT. XI. Vices which first caused the Dickow ana - : =n 
at last the Ruin of the Persian Empire. eke 


Tue death of Darius Codomanus may very justly = 
be considered as the era, butmot as the sole cause, of 
the destruction of the Persian monarchy. When we 
take a general view of the history of the kings above- zs 
mentioned, and consider with some attention their 
different characters and methods of governing, whe- 

_ther in peace or war, we easily perceive that this 
decline was prepared at a great distance, and carried’ 
on to its end by visible steps which denoted a total 
ruin. oh 

We may declare at first sight, that the declension este 
of the Persian empire, and its fall, are owing to its 
very origin and primitive institution. It had been 
formed by the union of two nations, who differed very ae 
much in manners and inclinations. The Persians 
were a. sober, laborious, modest people; but the 
Medes were wholly devoted to pomp, luxury, softness, 
and voluptuousness. ‘The example of frugality and = 
simplicity which Cyrus had set them, and their being 
obliged to be always under arms to gain so many 
victories, and support themselves in the midst of so- 
many enemies, prevented those vices from presi 
for some ics but when all was subdued and in | 
subjection to them, the fondness which the Medes 
naturally had for pleasures and magnificence, soon 
lessened the temperance of the Persians, and be-— 

came in a little time, the prevailing taste of the two 
nations. 

Several other causes conspired to this. Babylon, 
when conquered, intoxicated her victors with her — 
poisoned cup, and enchanted them with the charms 
of pleasure. She furnished them with such ministers — 
and intruments, as were adapted to promote luxury, — 
and to foment and cherish voluptuousness with art 
and delicacy; and the wealth of the richest provinces: 

_in the world, being at ‘the entire disposal of new 
sovereigns, they thereby were enabled to satiate all 
| their desires. 

Even Cyrus himself, as I have observed elsewhere 
contributed to this, without foreseeing the conse- — 
quences of it; and prepared men’s m. ‘nds for it bys 
the splendid festival which he gave, after having | ended © 
his conquests; at which he showed himself in the 
midst of his troops, who had shared in his victories, _ 
with such pomp and ostentation as were most capable | 
of dazzling the eye. He first inspired them with 
an admiration for pomp and show, which they had 
hitherto despised. He suggested to them, that mag- 
nificence and riches were worthy of crowning the 
‘most glorious exploits, and the end and fruit of them, 
and by thus inspiring his subjects with a strong de- | 
sire for things they saw so highly esteemed ‘by ane, 
i- most accomplished prince, his example authorized 
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them to abandon smeclves to that inelivahon with- 
out reserve. 

He spread this evil still farther by obliging re 
judges, officers, and governors of provinces, to appear 
with splendour before the people, the better to repre- 
sent the majesty of the prince. On one side, these 
magistrates and commanders easily mistook these 

4 ornaments and trappings of their employments for 
Pike most essential part of them, endeavouring to dis- 
tinguish themselves by nothing but this glittering 
outside: : and, on the other, men ‘of the greatest wealth 
in the provinces proposed them as so many patterns 
for their imitation, and were soon followed by per- 
sons of moderate fortune, whom those in the lowest 


_ stations of life strove to equal. 


So many causes of degeneracy uniting together, and 
being publicly authorized, soon destroyed the ancient 
virtue of the Persians. They did not sink, like the 
Romans, by imperceptible decays, which had been 
ong foreseen and often opposed. Scarce was Cyrus 
dead: but there rose up as it were another nation, 
and kings of a quite different genius and character. 
Mention was no longer made of that manly, that se- 
vere education which was bestowed on the Persian 
youth ; of those public schools of sobriety, patience, 
and emulation for virtue, nor of those laborious and 

_ warlike exercises; of all these there did not remain 
the smallest traces; their young men being brought 


up in splendour and effeminacy, which they now saw 


was had in honour, immediately began to despise the 
happy simplicity of their forefathers, and formed, in 
_ the space of one generation, an entire new set of 
people, whose manners, inclinations, and maxims, 
were directly opposite to those of ancient times. 
They grew haughty, vain, effeminate, inhuman, and 
perfidious in treaties ; and acquired this peculiar 
character, that they, oe all people, were the most 
abandoned to splendour, luxury, feasting, and even to 
_ drunkenness ; so that we may afhirm, that the em- 
pire of the Persians was, almost at its birth, what 


- other empires became through length of time alone, 


and began where others end. It bore the principle 
of its destruction in its own bosom, and this internal 
vice increased in every succtssive reign. 

After the unsuccessful expeditions of Darius and 
Xerxes against Scythia and Greece, the princes their 
successors became insensible to the ambition of making 
conquests, and gave themselves up a prey to idleness 
and effeminacy; they grew careless of military disci- 
_ pling, and substituted in the place of regular soldiers, 
/nured to the toils of war, a confused multitude of 
men, who were taken by force out of their respective 
“countries. 
than one occasion, that the whole strength, and al- 

~inost the only resource of the Persian army, lay in 
the Greeks whom they retained in their service: 
that, properly speaking, they depended on them only, 
and always took great care to oppose them to the 
best troops of the enemy: they were the only soldiers 
“in arius’s army who performed their duty, and con- 
-tinved faithful to him to the last; and we have seen 


The reader may have observed, on more ! 
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that Memnon the Rhodiaiis was ‘the sole great general 4 
who made head against Alexander. } 
Instead of choosing for the command of their forces ¢ 
officers of skill and experience, they used to appoint . 
persons of the highest quality of every nation, who- 
frequently had no other, merit than their exalted — 
birth, their riches and credit; and wLo were distin 
guished by nothing but the sumptuousness of their 
feasts and entertainments, by the magnificeice ‘of — 
their equipages, and by the crowd with which ineye 4 
were ever surrounded, of guards, domestics, eunuchs — 
and women; such an assemblage, formed merely for 
vain show and ostentation, rather than for warlike | 
expeditions, encumbered an army (already but too | 


‘humcrous) with useless soldiers, made it slow in its — 


marches and movements by its too heavy baggage, — 
and rendered it incapable of subsisting long in a 
country, and following up great enterprises in sight 
of an enemy. 

The Persian monarchs shutting themselves up in 
their palaces in order to abandon themselves to plea-. 
sures, and appearing seldom abroad, placed their 
whole confidence, and by that means all their autho- 
rity, in eunuchs, in women, in slaves, and in flattering © 
courtiers, whose sole thoughts and endeavours were 
to banish true merit, which was offensive to them; 
to give the rewards ‘appointed for services to their — 
own creatures; and to intrust the highest employ- 
ments of the state to persons devoted to their in- — 
terested and ambitious views, rather than to such 
whose abilities rendered them capable of serving their 
country. F 

Another Characters of these princes, which is) 
but too frequent in that high sphere, contributed very — 
much to the ruin of the empire. ‘They were accus- — 
tomed from their infancy to have their ears soothed 
with false praises and the most extravagant compli- 
ments, and to have a blind submission paid to their 
will. They were educated in so exalted an idea of — 
their own grandeur, that they readily persuaded 
themselves that the rest of men were formed merely — 
to serve them, and administer to their pleasures. 
They were not taught their duties, nor the maxims 
of a wise and good government; the principles by ~ 
which men shall judge of solid merit, and select — 
persons able to govern under them. ‘They did not 
know that they were raised to sovereign power mere-- — 
ly to protect their subjects, and make them happy. 
They were not made sensible of the exquisite pleasure ~ 
that a monarch feels, who is the delight of his sub- 
jects, and the public source of the felicity of so vast 
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; an empire, as Cyrus the Great had been, who was so 


dear to his people, that every individual family con- 
sidered him as their father, and bewailed his death 

as a public calamity. So far from this, a monarch’s 
yrandeur was declared to consist in making himself 
feared, and in being able to gratify all his passions © 
with impunity. 

So ill judged an education must Seceeene form ‘ 

either weak or vicious princes. ‘They were not able — 
to sustain the weight of so mighty an empire, nor te 
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grasp the severat farts ef so extensive and laborious | 
an administration. 


Idleness, and the love of plea- 
~ sure, made them careless and averse to business; and 


ot they sacrificed matters of the highest importance to 


their vain amusements. Some of them were born 
-with such happy dispositions, that they would have 
become good princes, had they not been enervated 


by the charms of a voluptuous life; and abandoned 


themselves to the allurements of a too despotic 
power, and an over great prosperity. By flattery, 
they were rendered incapable of listening, in their 


- counsels, to any expressions delivered with free- 


dom, or of suffering the aye opposition to their 


. ~ wills. 


It is no wonder they were not beloved by their 
subjects, since their whole study was to aggrandize 
themselves, and to sacrifice all considerations to that 
alone. Darius, in his misfortunes, was abandoned by 
the generals of his armies, by the governors of his 
provinces, by his officers, domestics, and subjects; 
and did not find any where a sincere affection, nor a 
‘real attachment to his person and interest. The 
dazzling splendour of the Persian monarchy con- 
cealed a real weakness; and this unwieldy power, 
heightened by so much pomp and _ ide, had no sup- 


ou" port in the hearts of the people; su that this Colos- 
sus, at the very first blow, fell to the ground. 


Lacedemon revolts from the Mocedoni- 
ans, with almost all Peloponnesus. Antipater marches 
out on this occasion, defeats the enemy im a battle, in 
which Agis is killed. Alexander marches against 
Bessus. Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes to 
visit him froma far country. Alexander, at his re- 
turn from Parthia, abandons himself to pleasure and 
excess. He continues his march against Bessus. A 
pretended conspiracy of Philotas against the king. 
He, and Parmenio his futher, are pul to death. Alex- 
ander subdues several nations. He at last arrives in 

—Bactriana, whither Bessus is brought to hin. 


Wauaittst 7 things passed in Asia as we have seen, 
some tumults broke out in Greece and Macedonia. 


~ Memnon, whom Alexander had sent into Thrace, 
_ having revolted there, and thereby drawn the forces 


of Antipater on that side, the Lacedamonians thought 


this a proper opportunity to throw off the Macedo- 


nian yoke, and engaged almost al] Peloponnesus in 
this design. Upon this news, Antipater, after having 
settled to the best of his power the affairs of Thrace, 
returned with the utmost expedition into Grecce, 


“whence he immediately despatched couriers, in order 
to give Alexander an account of these several trans- | 
- actions. 


As soon as Antipater was come up with 


the enemy, he resolved to give them battle. The 


Lacedemonian army consisted of no more than 
_ twenty thousand foot and two thousand horse, under 
_ the command of Agis their king; whereas that of 


9 Diod. |. Xvil. pe 537. Q. Curt. |. vi.c. 1. A.M. 3674. Be- 
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Antipater was twice that niratrerte Agis, in order to 
make the superiority of numbers of no effect, had 
made choice of a narrow spot of ground. The bat- 
tle began with great vigour, each party endeavouring — 
to signalize themselves in an extraordinary manner — 
for fie honour of their respective countries; the one 
fired with the remembrance of their pristine glory, 
and the other animated by their present greatness, ~ 
fought with equal courage; the Lacedemonians for 
liberty, and the Macedortians for empire. So long — 
as the armies continued on the spot where the bat- ~ 
tle began, Agis had the advantage; but Antipater, — 
by pretending to fly, drew the enemy into the plains; 
after which, extending his whole army, he gaineda — 
superiority, and made + a proper use of his advantage. 
Agis was distinguished by his suit of armour, his noble 
mien, and still more so by his valour. The battle 
was hottest round his person, and he himself per- 
formed the most astonishing acts of bravery. At last, — 
after having been wounded in several parts of his — 
body, his soldiers carried him off upon his shield. 
However, this did not damp their courage; for ha- 
ving seized an advantageous post, where they kept ate 
their ranks close, they resisted with great vigour the 
attacks of the enemy. After having withstood ihem 
along time, the Lacedemonians began to give ground, © 2 
being scarce able to hold their arms, which were all 
covered with sweat; they afterwards retired very E 
fast, and at last ran quite away. The king, seeing — 
himself closely pursued,. still made some efforts, not-_ 
withstanding the weak condition to which he was re- » 2 
duced, in order to oppose the enemy. Intrepid and — 
invincible to the last, oppressed by numbers, he’ died | 
sword in hand. as 
In this engagement upwards of three thousand Tas ae 
cedemonians lost their lives, and a thousand Macedo- 
nians at most; but very few of the latter returned 
home unwounded. This victory not only ruined the 
power of Sparta and its allies, but also the hopes of : 
those, who only waited the issue of this war, tode- 
clare themselves. Antipater immediately sent the — 
news of this success to Alexander: but, like an ex- 
perienced courtier, he drew up the account of itin 
the most modest and circumspect terms; and suchas 
were best adapted to diminish the lustre of a victoty, 2m 
which might expose him to envy. He was sensible 
that Alexander’s delicacy on the point of honour, x 
was so very great, that he looked upon the glory | 
which another person obtained, asa diminution of his 
own. And * indeed he could nol forbear, when the 
news was brought him, to let drop some words that 
discovered his jealousy. Antipater did not dare to 
dispose of any thing by his own private authority, 
and only gave the Lacedzemonians leave to send an_ 
embassy to the king, in order that they themselves” 
might learn their fate from his own mouth. Alexan 
der pardoned them, some of those who had occasioned —_/ 
the revolt excepted, and these he punished. . 
‘ Darius’s death did not hinder Alexander from ~ 
* Alexander hostes vinci voluerat: Anfipatrum vicisse, ne ta — . 
citus quidem indignabatur, sua demptum gloria existimans, quic 
quid cessisset aliene. Q. Curt 
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_ pursuing Bessus, who had withdrawn into Bactriana, 
_ where he had assumed the title of king, by the name 
_ of Artaxerxes. But, finding at last that it would be 
_ impossible for him to come up with him, he returned 
_ into Parthia; and resting his troops some days in 
_ Hecatompylos, commanded provisions to be brought 
ee thither from all quarters. : : 
Daring his stay there, a report prevailed through- 
out the whole army, that the king, content with the 
- conquests he had achieved, was preparing to return 
__ into Macedonia. That very instant the soldiers, as if 
a signal had been made for their setting out, ran like 
_ madmen to their tents, began to pack up their bag- 
gage, load the wagons with the utmost despatch, and 
fill the whole camp with noise and tumult. The 
noise soon reached the ears of Alexander, when, ter- 
_ rified at the disorder, he summoned the officers.to his 
- tent, where, with tears in his eyes, he complained, 
_ that in the midst of so glorious a career, he was 
stopped on a sudden, and forced to return back into 
~ his own country, rather like one who had been over- 
come, than as a conqueror. ‘The officers comforted 
_ him, by representing, that this sudden motion was a 
mere sally, and a transient gust of passion, which 
would not be attended with any ill consequences ; 
- and assured him, that the soldiers, to a man, would 
_ obey him,» provided he himself would address them 
_ but with mildness and tenderness. He promised to 
doit. The circumstance which had given occasion 
_ to this false report, was his having disbanded some 
Grecian soldiers, after rewarding them in a very 
bountifal manner; so that the Macedonians ima- 
- gined they also were to fight no more. 
Alexander having summoned the army, made the 
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following speech: “1 am not surprised, O soldiers, 
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if, after the mighty things we have hitherto per- 
- formed, you should be satiated with glory, and have 
- no other views but ease and repose. I will not now 
enumerate the various nations we have conquered. 
- We have subdued more provinces than others have 
- cities. Could I persuade myself, that our conquests 
were well secured, over nations who were so soon 
~ overcome, I would think as you do (for | will not dis- 
_ semble my thoughts) and would make all the haste 
imaginable to revisit my household-gods, my mother, 
_ my sisters, and my subjects, and enjoy, in the midst 
of my country, the glory I have acquired in concert 
with you. But this glory will all vanish very soon, 
if we do not put the last hand to the work. Do you 
imagine that so many nations, accustomed to other 
- sovereigns, and who have no manner of agreement 
with us either in their religion, manners, or lan- 
guage, were entirely subdued the moment they were 














as 
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conquered, and that they will not take up arms, in 
- case we return back with so much precipitation ? 
What will become of the rest who still remain un- 


conquered? What! shall we leave our victory im- 

perfect merely for the want of courage? But, what 
touches me much more, shall we suffer the detesta- 
ble crime of Bessus to go unpunished? Can you 
bear to see the sceptre of Darius transferred to the 
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| her curiosity. 
she sent word that a queen was come to visit him; | 





ee 


sanguinary hands of that monster, who, atter having : 
loaded him with chains as a captive, at last assassi- 
nated his sovereign, in order to deprive us of the 
glory of saving him? As for myself 1 shall not be 
easy till I see that infamous wretch hanging ona gib- — 
bet, there to pay to all kings and nations of the earth, __ 
the just punishmént due to his execrable crime. I 


do not know whether I am mistaken; but methinks 


I] read his sentence of death in your countenances ; __ 


and that the anger which sparkles in your eyes, de- 
clares you will soon imbrue your hands in that trai- 
tor’s blood.” ; 

The soldiers would not suffer Alexander to pro- 


ceed ; but, clapping their hands, they all cried aloud, 


that they were ready to follow wherever he would 
lead them. All the speeches of this prince generally 
produced this effect. 
might be, one single word from him revived their 
courage in an instant, and inspired them with that 


martial alacrity and ardour, which appeared always 
The king, taking advantage of this fa- 
vourable disposition of the whole army, crossed Par- — 

thia, and in three days arrived on the frontiers of 


in his face. 


Hyrcania, which submitted to his arms. He after- 


wards subdued the Mardi, the Arii, the Drange, the — 


Arachosii, and several other nations, into which his 
army marched, with greater speed than people gene- 
rally travel. He frequently would pursue an enemy 


for whole days and nights togetner, almost without — 


By this pro- .— 


suffering his troops to take any sest. 
digious rapidity, he came unawares upon” nations 
who thought him still at a great distance, and sub- 
dued the: before they had time to put themselves in 
a posture of defence. Under this image Daniel the 
prophet designated Alexander mauy ages before his 


birth, by representing dim as a vauuher, a leopard, 


and a he-goat, who rushed fors aid with so much 
swiftness, that his feet seemca not to teuch the 
ground. 

‘ Nabarzanes, one of Bessas’s accomplices, who 
had written before to Alexander, came and surren- 
dered himself, upon promise of pardon, when he 
heard that he was arrived at Zadracarta, the capital 


of Hyrcania; and, among other presents, brought ~ 
-him Bagoas the eaauch, who afterwards gained great ~ 
influence. over the mind of Alexander, as he had for- 


merly over that of Darius. 

At the same time arrived Thalestris, queen of the 
Amazons. A violent desire of seeing Alexander had 
prompted that princess to leave her dominions, and 
travel through a great number of countries to gratify 
Being come pretty near his camp, 


and that she had a prodigious inclination to culti- 
vate his acquaintance, and accordingly was arrived 
within a little distance from that place. Alexander 


having returned her a favourable answer, she com- 
manded her train to stop, and herself came forward. 
with three hundred women; and the moment she 
perceived the king, she leaped from her horse, having — 
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ances in her right hand. 


no farther than the knee. They preserved their left 
breast to suckle their female offspring, but used to 
_ burn their right, that they might be the better ena- 



































they were called 4Amazons.* 
_ ~ Thalestris f looked upon the king ithouE dis- 
=. covering the least sign of admiration, and surveying 
fim attentively, did not think his stature answer- 
able to his fame; for the barbarians are very much 
- struck witha majestic air, and think those only ca- 
_ pable of mighty achievements, on whom nature has 
_ bestowed bodily advantages.” She did not scruple 
to tell him, that the chief motive of her j journey was 
to have posterity by him; adding, that she thought 
erself worthy of giving heirs to his empire. Alex- 
ander, upon this request, was obliged to make some 
stay in this place; after which Thalestris returned 
to her own kingdom, and the king into the province 
abited by the Parthians. This story, and what- 
ever is related of the Amazons, is looked upon by 
1e very judicious authors as entirely fabulous. 
_ * Alexander abandoned himself afterwards wholly 
to his passions, changing into pride and excess the 
oderation and continence for which he had hitherto 
_ been so greatly admired; virtues so very neces- 
_ sary in an exalted station x life, and in the midst of 
a series of prosperities. He now was no longer the 
me man. ‘Though he was invincible with regard 
to the dangers and” toils of war, he was far otherwise 
- with respect to the charms of ease. The instant he 
enjoyed a little repose, he abandoned himself to 
sensuality ; and he, whom the arms of the Persians 
uld not conquer, fell a victim to their vices. No- 
thing was now to be seen but games, parties of plea- 
sure, women, and disorderly banquets, in which he 
ed to pass whole days and nights in drinking. Not 
satisfied with the buffoons, and the performers on instru- 
nental music, whom he had brought with him out of 
azeece, he obliged the captive women, whom he 
urried along with him, to sing songs after the man- 
ner of their country. He happened, among these 
women, to perceive one who appeared in deeper af- 
ction than the rest, and who, by a modest, and at 
e same time a dignified confusion, Cites cen a 
‘eater reluctance than the others to appear in pub- 
c. She was a perfect beauty, which was very much 
heightened by her bashfulness, whilst she threw her 
yes to the ground, and did_all in her power to con- 
al her face. The king soon imagined by her air 
d mien that she was not of vulgar birth; and in- 
ing of the lady herself, she answered that she 
nd-daughter to Ochus, who not long before 







Pe t Q. Curt. iib, vi. cap. 6. 
Plut. in Alex. p. 687. x Ibid. 
ek word, signifying without breasts. 


~The dress the: Ama- | 
ed to wear, did not quite cover the body; for 

3 bosom was uncovered on the left side, while 
every other part of their body was hid; except that 
eir gowns being tucked up with a knot, fell down 


bled to bend the bow and throw the dart, whence | 








regen ERalestrle intuebatur, habitum. eu 


had ya the persian sceptre, and daughter of his 


son; that she had married Hystaspes, who was rela- 





ted to Darius, and general of a great army. Alex- — ae 


ander being touched with compassion at the unhappy. 


fate of a princess of the blood-royal, and the sad ccn- 


dition to which she was reduced, not only gave het 
liberty, but reinstated her in all ‘her possessions, and 
caused her husband to be sought for, in order that 
she might be restored to him. | 


This prince was naturally of a tender and humane — 


disposition, which made him sensible of the affliction - 
of persons in the lowest condition. 
donian was one day driving before him a mule laden 
with gold for the king’s use ; the beast being so tired 
that he was not able either to go on or sustain the load, 
the mule driver took it up and carried it, but with 
great difficulty, a considerable way. 
seeing him just sinking under his burthen, and going 
to throw it on the ground, in order to ease himself, 
cried out, “Friend, do not be weary yet; try and» 
carry it quite through to thy tent, for it is all tig 
own.” 


country, at the head of a small body of horse, when | 
he was pursuing Darius, met some Macedonians who _ 
were carrying water in goat-skins upon mules, These 
Macedonians perceiving their prince was almost 
parched with thirst, occasioned by the raging heat, 
(the sun being then at the meridian,) immediately 
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filled a helmet with water, and were running to pre- a. 


sent him with it. Alexander asking to whom they 


were carrying that water, they replied, “We were 


going to carry it to our children, but do not jet your 


majesty be uneasy, for if your life is but saved, we 


shall get children enough, in case we should lose — 
these.” At these words Alexander takes the helmet, 
and looking quite round him, he saw all his horse. 


men banging down their heads, and, with eyes fixed saa Z 


earnestly on the liquor he held, swallowing it, as it 
were, with their glances: upon which he returned 
it, with thanks, to those who offered it him, and did 
not drink so much as a single drop, but cried, “ There’ 
is not enough for my whole company, and should I | 
drink alone, it would make the rest be thinstien, and 
they would die with faintness and fatigue.” 


perance and magnanimity, entreated him with shouts 
to carry them wherever he thought fit, and not to 


spare them; that they were not in the least tired, 


nor felt the least thirst; and that as long as thev 
should be commanded by such a king, they could not — 
think themselves mortal men. ; 
Such sentiments as these, which arise from a ge- 
nerous and tender disposition, reflect greater honour 
on a prince than all his victories and conquests. Had 
Alexander always retained them, he would justly 








haudquaquam rerum fame parem oculis perlustrans. Quippe om- 


| nibus barbaris in corporum majestate veneratio est ; 3 beg eee ho 


operum non alios capaces putant, quam quos eximia ee do- 
nate natura dignata est. Q. Cort. lib. vi. cap. 5. 





Theses 
officers, who were on horseback round him, strnck  —— 
in the most sensible manner with his wonderful tem- 
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of ali mankind the most infamous. 
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‘6. 1, 2. Arrian, I. iii. p. 141, 142. 


haye merited the title of Great; but a too beilhiant: 


and uninterrupted series of prosperity, which is a 


burthen too heavy for mortals to sustain, insensibly 
effaced them from his mind, and made him forget that 
he was a man: for now, contemning the customs of his 
own country, as no longer worthy of the sovereign 
of the universe, he laid aside the dress, the manners, 
and way of life of the Macedonian monarchs; look- 
ing upon them as too plain and simple, and deroga- 
tory to his grandeur. He even went so far as to imi- 
tate the pomp of the Persian kings, in that very cir- 
cumstance in which they seemed to equal themselves 
to the gods; I mean, by requiring those who had 


conquered nations to fall prostrate at his feet, and 


pay him a kind of homage which becomes only slaves. 
-He had turned his palace into a seraglio, filling it 


_ with three hundred and sixty concubines, (the same 


number as Darius kept,) and with bands of eunuchs, 
Not satisfied with 
wearing a Persian robe himself, he also obliged his 
generals, his friends, and all the grandees of his 
court, to put on the same dress, which gave them the 
greatest mortification, not one of them however da- 
ring to speak against this innovation, or contradict 
the prince. 

The veteran soldiers, who had fought under Philip, 
not having the least idea of sensuality, inveighed 
publicly against this prodigious luxury, and the nu- 
merous vices which the army had learned in Susa 
and Ecbatana. ‘The soldiers would frequently com- 
plain: “That they had lost more by victory than 
they had gained: that as the Macedonians had thus 
~ assumed the manners and customs of foreigners, they 
might properly be said to be conquered: that there- 


_ fore the only benefit they should reap from their long 
-absence, would be, to return back into their country 


in the habit of barbarians: that Alexander was asha- 
med of, and despised them; that he chose to resem- 
ble the vanquished rather than the victorious; and 
that he, who had before been king of Macedonia, was 
now become one of Darius’s lieutenants.” 

The king was not ignorant of the discontent which 
reigned both in his court and army, and endea- 
voured to recover the esteem and friendship of both 
by his beneficence ; “ but * slavery, though purchased 
at ever so ingh a rate, must necessarily be odious to 
freeborn men.” He therefore thought, that the sa- 
- fest remedy would be to employ them; and for that 
purpose led them against Bessus. But as the army 
was so incumbered “with booty and an useless train of 
baggage, that it could scarcely move, he first caused 
all his own baggage to be carried into a great square, 
and afterwards that of the army; (retaining only such 
things as were absolutely necessary ;) and then or- 
dered the whole to be carried from thence in carts to 
a large plain. Every one was in great pain to know 
the meaning of all this; but after he had sent away the 
horses, he set fire to his own things, and commanded 
every one to follow his example. Upon this the Ma- 
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cedonians lighted up the fire with thei own ot. Is 
and burnt the rich spoils they had purchased with 


their blood, and often forced out of the midst-of the : 
Sacks a sacrifice must certainly have been — 


flames. 
made with the utmost reluctance; but the example 
the king set them silenced all their complaints, 


than at their neglect of military discipline. 
speech the king made, soothed all their uneasiness ; 


and being now more able to exert themselves here- | 


after, they set out with joy, and marched towards 
Bactriana. In this march they met with difficulties 
which would have quite damped any one but Alex- 
ander: but nothing could daunt his soul, or check 


his progress ; for he put the strongest confidence in. 


his good fortune, which indeed never forsook that 
hero, but extricated him from a thousand perils, 
wherein one would have naturally supposed both him- 
self and his army must have perished. 


and | 
they seemed less affected at the loss of their baggage 
A short 






Y Being arrived among the Drange, a. danger to — 


which he had not been accustomed gave him very 


great uneasiness; and this was, the report of a con-. 


One 


spiracy that was formed against his person. 


Dymnus, a man of no figure at court, was the con-— 


triver of this treason ; and the motive of it was, some 
private disgust which he had received. He had com 
municated his design to a young man named Nicoma 
chus, who revealed it to Cebalinus, his brother. 


The 


latter immediately discovered it to Philotas, earnestly 


entreating him to acquaint the king with it, because 


every moment was of the utmost consequence, and- 


the conspirators were to execute the horrid deed in — 
Philotas, after applauding his fidelity, — 
waited immediately upon the king, and discoursed - 


three days. 


on a great variety of subjects, but without taking the ~ 


least notice of the plot. 


ther he had done as he had requested, he answered, 


that he had not found an opportunity of mentioning it © 
The next day this — 


to his majesty, and went away. 
young man went up to him as he was going into the 
palace, and conjured him not to forget what he had 
told him the day before. Philotas replied, that he 
would be sure not to forget it; 
perform his promise. 
him; and fearing, that in case the conspiracy should 
be discovered by any other person, his silence would 
be interpreted as criminal, he therefore got another 
person to disclose it to Alexander. 
ving heard the whole from Cebalinus himself, and 
being told how earnestly he had conjured Philotas to 


acquaint him with it, first commanded Dymnus to be 
The latter guessing upon what | 


brought before him. 
account he was sent for by the king, ran himself 
through with his sword; but the guards having pre- 


vented him from completing the deed, he was car- — 
The king asked him why he 
thought Philotas more worthy than he was of the king: 
ee 


ried to the palace. 


dom of Macedon? but he was quite speechless: 








yDiod. 1. xvii. p. 550, 551. Q. Curt. 1. vi.c. 7, 11, 
Plut. in Alex. p. 692, 693. 
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* Sed, ut opinor, liberis pretium servitutis ingratum est. Q. Cort tH 
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but however did not 
This made Cebalinus suspect | 


The prince ha-— 


In the evening Cebalinus— 
meeting him as he was coming out, and asking whe- 










aside, and breathed his last. 
The king afterwards sent for Philotas, an (having 
- first. commanded every one to withdraw) inquired 
whether Cebalinus had really urged him several times 
to tell him of a plot which was carrying on against 
him. Philotas, without discovering the least confu: 
~ sion in his countenance, confessed ingenuously that 
he had; but made his apology, by saying, that the 
person who had given him information, did not ap- 
pear to him worthy of the least credit. He confessed, 
however, that Dymnus’s death convinced him that he 
_ had acted very imprudently, in concealing, so long, a 
design of so black a nature: upon which, acknow- 
ledging his fault, he fell at the king’s feet; and em- 
__ bracing them, besought him to consider his past life, 
rather than the fault he had now committed, which 
did not proceed from any bad design, but from the 
fear he was under of unseasonably alarming the king, 
should he communicate a design which he really 
supposed was without foundation. It is no easy matter 
-to say whether Alexander believed what. Philotas 
said, or only dissembled his anger. But however 
this be, he gave him his hand in token of reconcilia- 
tion; and told him, that he was persuaded he had 
despised rather than concealed the affair. 
_ Philotas was both envied and hated by a great num- 
ber of courtiers; and indeed it was hardly possible it 
- should be otherwise, because none of them was more 
familiar with the king, or more esteemed by him. 
Instead of softening and moderating the lustre of the 
distinguished favour he enjoyed, by: an air of mildness 
and humanity, and a prudent modesty of-demeanour; 
ne seemed, on the contrary, to endeavour only to 
excite the envy of others, by affecting a silly pride, 
which generally displayed itself in his dress, his 
retinue, his equipage, and his table; and still more 
so, by the haughty airs he assumed, which made him 
universally hated. Parmenio, his father, disgusted 
at his supercilious behaviour, said one day to him, 
~* My son, make thyself less. The strongest sense is 
couched under these words; and it is evident, that 
tle man who uttered them was’ perfectly acquainted 
with the genius of courts. He used often to give 
_Philotas advice to this effect: but too exalted a 
prosperity is apt to make men both deaf and blind ; 
and they cannot persuade themselves that favour, 
_ which is established on so seemingly solid a founda- 
___ tion, can ever change; the contrary of which Philotas 
found to his sorrow. 

“Tis former conduct, with regard to Alexander, 
“had given the king just reason to complain of him; 
for he used to take the liberty to speak disrespectfully 
of his sovereign, and applaud himself in the most 

~haughty terms. Opening one day his heart to a 
woman named Antigona, with whom he was in love, 
he began to boast, in a very insolent manner, of his 
_ father’s services and his own: “ What would Philip 
‘said he) have been, had it not been for Parmenio! 
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and what would Alexander be, were it not for Philo- 
ess ie -*Plut de Fortun. Alex. c. ii. p. 339, 
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and his father Ammon, should we undertaky to ex- 


do all in their power to erase them from their me- 





pig katt. | 59 
tas? what would become of his pretended divinity, tr 


pose this fiction?” All these things were repeated to» _ 
Alexander; and Antigona herself made oath, that 
such words had been spoken. ‘The king had never- — 
theless taken no. notice of all this, nor so much as — 
once let drop the least word which might show his — 
resentment on their account, whenever he was most. 
intoxicated with liquor? he bad not so much as 
hinted it to his friends, nor even to Hephestion, 
from whom he scarce concealed any thing. But the — 
crime Philotas was now accused of, recalled to his 
memory the disgust he had formerly "entertained. a 
Immediately after the conversation he had with — 
Philotas, he held a council composed of his chief 
confidants. raterus, for whom Alexander had a 
great esteem, and who envied Philotas the more on 
that very account, looked upon this as a very happy — 
occasion for supplanting his rival. Concealing there- _ 
fore his hatred, under a specious pretence of zeal, he 
suggested to the king, “ The apprehensions he might ort 
justly be under, both from Philotas himself, pee 








mercy is not apt to work any change on a beart which oe 


could be corrupt enough to entertain so detestable a a 
crime; and from Parmenio, his father, who (said bey i, 
will never be able to bear the thoughts of owing lis 
son’s life to the king’s clemency. Some beneficial 
acts are so great, that they become a burden to those — 
on whom they-are conferred, for which reason they. ai 





mory. Besides, who can assure us, that both father 
and son are not engaged in the conspiracy? When — 
a prince’s life is in danger, every thing is of impor- — 
tance; and all things, even to the slightest suspicions, 
are so many proofs. Can we conceive it possible, 
that a favourite, on whom his sovereign has bestowed 
the most shining marks of his beneficence, should be 
calm and undisturbed, upon being told of an affair of 
such importance ? But we are told, that this design | 
was communicated by young people, who deserved © 
very little credit. Wherefore then did he keep them _ 
in suspense two days, as if he really believed what — 
they told him, and still promised them that he would 
reveal the whole affair to the king? Who does not 
see, that he did this merely to prevent their having 
access by another way to his majesty? Sir (continued — s 
he) it is necessary, for your own sake and that of the 
state, that Philotas should be put to the torture; in — 
order to force from his own mouth an account of this 
plot, and the several persons who are his accomplices 

in it.” This being the opinion of all the members of 
the council, the king acceded to it. He then dis- 
missed the assembly, having first enjoined secrecy; 
and the better to conceal his resolution, gave orders. 
for the army to march the next day, and even in- 
vited Philotas to supper with him. ‘ 

In the beginning of the night, various parties of — 

guards having been -posted in the several places _ 
necessary, some entered the tent of Philotas, who 
was then in a deep sleep j when, starting frei his | 
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he cried, “ Alas! my sovercign, the inyel@nacy of my 
- enemies ‘has got the better of your goodness.” After 
- this, they covered his face, and brought him to the 
_ palace without uttering a single word. The next 
morning, | the Macedonians, according to an order 
Sinaia fer that purpose, came thither under arms, 
in number about six thousand. It was a very ancient 
_ custom for the army, in time of war, to take cogni- 
_zance of capital crimes; and, in times of peace, for 
_ the people to do so; so that the prince had no power 
on these occasions, unless a sanction were given to 
it by the consent of one or other of these bodies; and 
the king was forced to have recourse to * persuasion, 
before he employed his authority. 

_ First, the body of Dymnus was brought out ; very 
few then present knowing either what he had done, 
or how he came by his death. Afterwards the king 
came into the assembly; an air of sorrow appearing 
in his countenance, as well as in his whole court, 
while every one waited with impatience the issue of 
this gloomy scene. Alexander continued a long time 
with his eyes cast on the ground, as if in the utmost 




























-he made the following speech: “I have narrowly 
escaped being torn from you, O soldiers, by the trea- 
chery of a small number of wretches; but by the 
providence and mercy of the gods, J now again appear 
before you alive: and I protest to you, that nothing 
encourages me more to proceed against the traitors, 
than the sight of this assembly, whose welfare is 
‘much dearer to me than my own; for | desire to live 
for your sakes only; and the greatest happiness | 
should find in living, (not to say the only one,) would 
be the pleasure | should receive in having it in my 
_ power to reward the services of so many brave men, 
to whom I owe every thing.” Here he was inter- 
“rupted by the cries and groans of the soldiers, who 
all burst into tears.~ “ Alas! how will you behave,” 
continued he, “ when I shall name the persons ae 
_ formed so execrable a design? | myself cannot think 
S of it without shuddering. They on whom I have 
been most lavish of my kindnesses; on Hey ; 
have bestowed the greatest marks of friendship ; 
whom I had put my whole confidence, and in qe 
breasts I lodged my greatest secrets—Parmenio and 
-Philotas.” At these names all the soldiers gazed one 
upon the other, not daring to believe their eyes or 
ears, nor to give credit to any thing they saw or 
heard. Then Nicomachus, Metron, and Cebalinus, 
_ were sent for, who made the several depositions of 
«hat they knew. But as not one of them charged 
-Philotas with engaging in the plot, the whole assembly, 
being seized with a trouble and confusion easier con- 
eee eived than expressed, continued in a sad and gloomy 
silence. : 
Philotas was then brought in, Bis hands tied behind 
him, and his head covered with a coarse, worn-out 
piece of cloth. How shocking a sight! Almost de- 
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: Eee, as they were putting manacles on his hands, 


 dejection; but at last, having recovered his spirits, 








prived of his senses, he did ee dare 6 106k: up, ot ss 


open his lips; but the tears streaming from his eyes, 
he fainted away in the arms of the man who held 
him. As the by-standers wiped off the tears in which 
his face was bathed, recovering his spirits and his 
voice by degrees, he seemed desirous of speaking. 
The king then told him, that he should be judged by 
the Macedonians, and withdrew. Philotas might 
have justified himself very easily ; for not one of the 
witnesses, and those who had been put on the rack, 
had accused him of being an accomplice in the plot. 
Dymnus, who first formed it, had not named him to 
any of the conspirators; and had Philotas been con- 
cerned in it, and the ringleader, as was pretended, 


Dymnus would certainly have named him, at the 


head of all the rest, in order to engage them the more 
strongly. Had Philotas been conscious to himself of 
guilt in this particular, as he was sensible that Ceba- 
linus, who knew the whole, sought earnestly to ac- 
quaint the king with it, was it probable that he could 
have remained quiet two days together, without once 
endeavouring, either to despatch Cebalinus, or to put 


his dark design in execution, which he might very — 
Philotas set these proofs, anda — 
great many more, in the strongest light; and did not 


easily have done? 


omit to mention the reasons which had made him 
despise the information that had been given him, as 
groundless and imaginary. 


“ O king, (says he,) wheresoever you may be,” (for it is 
thought Alexander heard all that passed from behind 


a curtain,) “if 1 have committed a fault in not ac- — 
quainting you with what I heard, I confessed it to_ 


you, and you pardoned me. You gave me your royal 


hand as a pledge of this; and you did me the honour 
If you believed me, }am_— 
Trefer 
all this to your own judgment. What new crime have. 


to admit me at your table. 
innocent: if you pardoned me, J am cleared: 


I committed since? 1] was in a deep sleep when my 
enemies waked me, and loaded me with chains. Is 
it natural for a man, who is conscious that he is guilty 


of the most horrid of all crimes, to be thus easy andi ae 


undisturbed? The innocence of my own conscience, 
and the promise your majesty made me, gave my 
mind this calm. 
prevail over your clemency and justice.” 

The result of this assembly was, that Philotas should 
be put on the rack. ‘The persons who presided on 
that occasion were his most inveterate enemies, and 
they made him suffer every kind of torture. Philotas 
at first discovered the utmost resolution and strength 
of mind; 
force from him a single word, nor even so much as a 
sich. But at last, conquered by pain, he confessed 


himself to be guilty, named several accomplices, and 
The next day, the — 


even accused his own father. 
answers of Philotas were read in full assembly, he 


himself being present. He was unanimously sentenced 
to die; immediately after which he was stoned agen 


cording to the custom of Macedonia, with some others 
of the consplia tors: . 


Then directing himself, — 
on a sudden, to Alexander, as if he had been present, 


Do not let the envy of my enemies - 


the torments he suffered not being able to ~ 
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_ performed. 


and for the principal officers. 
~-_menio; one of them from Alexander, and the other 


conspiring the death of the king, and had been kept 
three years in prison. 

The condemnation of Philotas brought on that of 
Parmenio: whether it were that Alexander really 
believed him guilty, or was afraid of the father now 
he had put the son to death. Polydamas, one of the 
lords of the court, was appointed to see the execution 
He had been one of Parmenio’s most 
intimate friends, if we may give that name to courtiers, 
who love nothing but their own fortune. This was 
the very reason of his being nominated, because 
Parmenio could not entertain any suspicion of his 
being sent to him with such a design. He therefore 
set out for Media, where that general commanded the 
-army, and was intrusted with the king’s treasures, 
which amounted to a hundred and fourscore thousand 
talents.* Alexander had given him several letters 
for Cleander, the king’s lieutenant i in the province ; 
~Two were for Par- 


' sealed with Philotas’s seal, as if he had been. alive, to 


ports 


rt 


him Alexander’s letter. 





prevent the father from har bouring the least suspicion. 
Polydamas was but eleven days on his journey, and 
alighted in the night-time at the house of Cleander. 
After having taken all the precautions necessary, they 
went together with a great number of attendants, to 
-meet Parmenio, who at this time was walking in a 
~ park of his own. The moment Polydamus spied 
him, though at a great distance, he ran to embrace 
him with an air of the utmost joy; and after com- 
-pliments, intermixed with the strongest indications 
of friendship, had passed on both sides, he gave 
In opening it, he asked him 
what the king was doing; to which Polydamus re- 
plied, that he would know by his majesty’s letter. 
Parmenio, after perusing it, said: “ The king is pre- 
paring to march against the Arachosii. How glorious 


a prince is this, who will not suffer himself to take a 
~-moment’s rest! However, he ought to be a little ten- 


der of himself, now he has acquired so much glory.” 
He afterwards opened the letter which was written 


-in Philotas’s name; and, by his countenance, seemed 


pleased with the contents of it. At that very instant 
Cleander thrust a dagger into his side, then made 
another thrust in his throat; and the rest gave him 


_ several wounds, even after he was dead. 


Thus this great man ended his life; a man illustri- 


~ ous both in peace and war; who had performed many 


glorious actions without the king, whereas the king 


__ had never achieved any thing conspicuous, but in 


concert with Parmenio. He was a person of great 
abilities, both in forming plans and carrying them 
into execution ; was very dear to the grandees, and 


much more so to the officers and soldiers, who re- 






posed the highest confidence in him; and_ looked 


upon themselves as assured of victory when he was 


ats. 






their head, so firmly they relied on his capacity 
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They aled ee at the same tie! and put to death, é 
te _Lyncestes Alexander, who had been found guilty of 














and good fortune. He was then threescore and ten 


years of age; and had always served his sovereign Fa 
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with inviolable fidelity and zeal, for which he was 
very ill rewarded; his son and himself. having been 
put to death, merely on a slight suspicion, unsupported — 
by any real ‘proof, which nevertheless obljterated ir 
a moment all the great services both had done z 
their country. - SS 
4 Alexander was sensible, that such cruel execution 
might alienate the affections of the troops, of which 
he had a proof, by the letters they sent into Mace-— 
donia, which were intercepted by his order: con-  _ 
cluding, therefore, that it would be proper for him to's 
separate from the rest of the army such soldiers as 
had most distinguished themselves by their murmu 
and complaints, lest their seditious discourses should ~ 
spread the same spirit of discontent, he formed a 
separate body of these, the command of which he~ 
gave to Leonidas: this kind of ignominy being the = 
only punishment he inflicted on them. But the: 
were so strongly affected with it, that they endea 
voured to wipe out the disgrace it brought up 
them, by bravery, fidelity, and obedience, —— pe. 
observed ever afterwards. coe 
To prevent the ill consequences that rilghi arise 
from this secret discontent, Alexander set out upon 
his march, and continued to pursue Bessus; on which 
occasion he exposed himself to great hardships and 
dangers. After having passed through Drangiana, 
Arachosia, and the country of the Arimaspi, where — 
all things submitted to his arms, he arrived at a — 
mountain, called Paropamisus, (a part of Caucasus,) 
where his army underwent inexpressible fatigues, 
through weariness, famine, cold, and the snows, which 
killed a great number of his soldiers. Bessus laid 
waste all the country that lay between him and Mount __ 
Caucasus, in order that the want of provisions and 
forage might deprive Alexander of an opportunity of 
pursuing him. He indeed suffered very much, but 
nothing could check his vigour. After making his — 
army repose for some time at Drapsaca, he advanced — 
towards Aornos and Bactria, the two strongest cities — 
of Bactriana, and took them both. At Alexander’s — 
approach, about seven or eight thousand Bactrians, _ 
who till then had adhered very firmly to Bessus, aban- 
doned him to a man, and retired each to his respec- 
tive home. Bessus, at the head of the small number — = 
of forces who continued faithful to him, passed the 
river Oxus, burnt all the boats he himself made — 
use of, to prevent Alexander from crossing it, and 
withdrew to Nautaca, a city of Sogdiana, fully deter- a 
mined to raise a new army there. Alexander, how- 
ever, did not give him time to do this; and not 
meeting with trees or timber sufficient for the building 
of boats and rafts, he supplied the want of these bya 
distributing to his soldiers a great number of skins 
stuffed with straw, and such-like dry and light mate- 
rials; upon which they placed themselves, and crossed 
the river in that manner; those who went over first, 
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- drawing up in battle-array, whilst there comrades 
were coming after them. In this manner his whole 
army passed over in six days. 

In the mean while Spitamenes, who was Bessus’s 

chief confidant, formed a conspiracy against him, in 
concert with two more of his principal officers. 
Having seized his person, they put him in chains, 
Be forced his diadem from his head, tore to pieces the 
royal robe of Darius which he had put on, and set 
him on horseback, in order to give him up to Alex- 
ander. 
‘That prince arrived at a little city inhabited by the 
es Banchide, These were the descendants of a family 
who had dwelt in Miletus, whom Xerxes, at his return 
~ from Greece, had formerly sent into Upper Asia, 
~ where he had settled them in-a very flourishing con- 
Pinion. | in return for their having delivered up to him 
the treasure of the temple of Apollo Didymaus, the 
keepers of which they were. They received the 
king with the highest demonstrations of joy, and 
surrendered both themselves and their city to him. 
Alexander sent for such Milesians as were in his 
army, who preserved an hereditary hatred against 
the Branchidz, because of the treachery of “their 
ancestors. He then left them the choice, either of 
< revenging the i injury they had formerly jee them, or 
col, pardoning them in consideration of their common 
extraction. The Milesians being so much divided in 
- opinion, that they could not agree among themselves, 
Alexander undertook the decision himself. Accord- 
ingly, the next day he commanded his phalanx to 
surround the city; and a signal being given, they 
_ were ordered to plunder that abode of traitors, and 
__ put every one of them to the sword: which inhuman 
order was executed with the same barbarity as it had 
been given. All the citizens, at the very time that they 
2 were ‘going to pay homage to Alexander, were mur- 
_ dered in the streets and in their houses; no manner 
*s of regard being paid to their cries and tears, nor the 
~ least “distinction made of age or sex. They even 
pulled up the very foundations of the walls, that not 
the least traces of that city might remain. But of 
what crimes were those ill-fated citizens guilty ? 
Were they responsible for those their fathers had 
committed upwards of one hundred and fifty years 
before? I do not know whether history furnishes 
another example of so brutal and frantic a cruelty. 
_A little after, Bessus was brought to Alexander, not 
only bound, but stark naked. Spitamenes held him 
bya ehain, which went round his neck; and it was 
difficult to say, whether that object was more agreea- 
-. ble to the barbarians or Macedonians. In presenting 
him to the king, he said: “] have, at last, revenged 
both you and Darius, my kings and masters. | bring 
you this wretch, who assassinated his sovereign, and 
_ who is now treated in the same manner as himself 
gave the first example of. Alas! why cannot Darius 
himself see this spectacle!” Alexander, after having 
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greatly applauded Suikaviones baed abot to Bersus 
and spoke thus: “ Thou surely must have been in- 
spired with the rage and fury of a tiger, otherwise 
thou wouldst not fave dared to foad. a king, from 
whom thou hadst received so many instances of fa- 
vour, with chains, and afterwards murder him! Be- 
gone from, my sight, thou monster of cruelty and 
perfidy.” The king said no more, but ser ding. for 
Oxatres, Darius’s brother, he gave Bessus to him, in 
order that he might suffer all the ignominy he de- 
served ; suspending, however, his execution, that he 

might be judged in the general assembly of the 
Persians. 


SECT. XIII. Alexander, after taking a great many 
cities in Bactriana, builds one near the river Jaxartes, 
which he calls by his own name. The Scythians, 
alarmed at the building of this city, as 1t would be a 
check upon them, send ambassadors to the king, who 
address themselves to him with uncommon freedom. 
After having dismissed them, he passes the Jaxartes, 
gains a signal victory over the Scythians, and behaves 
with humanity towards the vanquished. He checks 
and punishes the insurrection of the Sogdians, sends 
Bessus to Ecbatana to be put to death, and takes the 
city of Petra, which was thought impregnable. 


ALEXANDER,” insatiable of victory and conquests, 
still marched forward in search of new nations whom 
he might subdue. After reeruiting his cavalry, which 
had suffered very much by their long and dangerous 
marches, he advanced to the * Jaxartes. 

Not far from this river the barbarians, rushing sud- — 
denly from their mountains, came and attacked Alex- 
ander’s forces; and having carried off a great number 
of prisoners, retired to their lurking holes, in which 
were twenty thousand men, who fought with bows 
and slings. The king went and besieged them in 
person, and being one of the foremost in the attack, 
was shot with an arrow in the bone of his leg, and 
the iron head stuck in the wound. The Macedo- 
nians, who were greatly alarmed and afflicted, carried 
him off immediately, yet not so secretly, but that the 
barbarians knew of it; for they saw from the top of 
the mountain every thing that was doing below. 
The next day they sent ambassadors to the king, who 
ordered them to be immediately brought in, when 
taking off the bandage which covered his wound, he 
showed them his leg, but did not tell them how much 
he had been hurt. They assured him, that as soon 
as they heard of his being wounded, they were as 
much afflicted as the Macedonians ieee possibly | 
be; and that had it been possible for them to find 
the person who had shot that arrow, they would have 
delivered him up to Alexander ; that none but i impi- 
ous wretches would wage war against the gods: ina 
word, that being vanquished “by his unparaliees 





mistaken. ‘The Tanais lies much farther westward, and empties 
itself not into the Caspian Seay but into the Pontus Eicsinan; and i is 
now called the Don. 
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nations who followed them. The king, having en- 
_ gaged his faith to them, and taken back his prisoners, 
accepted of their homage. 

_ After this he set out upon his march, and getting 
. into a litter, a great dispute arose between the horse 
and foot who should- carry it, each of those bodies 
_ pretending that this honour belonged to them only: 
_and there was no other way of reconciling them, but 

a giving orders that they should carry it in turn. 
From hence he got, the fourth day, to Maracanda, 
a very considerable city, the capital of Sogdiana, 
which he took ; and after leaving a considerable gar- 
-rison there, he burnt and laid waste all the open 
~ country. 

There came an embassy to him from the ° Abian 
Scythians, who since the death of Cyrus had lived 
_ free-and independent: these submitted to Alexander. 
~They were considered as the most equitable of all the 
barbarians; never making war but to defend them- 
selves; and the liberty established among them, and 
which they no ways abused, removed all “distinctions, 














































greatest. A love of poverty and justice was their pe- 
culiar characteristic, and enabled them to live happy 
together without wanting either kings or laws. Alex- 
“ander received them kindly, and sent one of his chief 
courtiers to take a yiew of their country, and even of 
the Sevthians who inhabit beyond the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. 
__ He had marked out a spot of ground proper for 
building a city oa the river Jaxartes, in order to curb 
the nations he had already conquered, as well as 
_ those he intended to subdue. But this design was 
_ retarded by the rebellion of the Sogdians, which was 
soon after followed by that of the Bactrians. Alex- 
ander despatched Spitamenes, who had delivered up 
essus into his hands, believing him a very fit per- 
yn to bring them hack to their allegiance; but he 
mself had been chiefly instrumental in this insur- 
ction. The king, greatly surprised at this trea- 
ery, was determined to take vengeance of him in 
the most signal manner. He marched in person to 
Cyropolis, ‘and besieged it. This was the last city 
the Persian empire, and had been built by Cyrus, 
whose name it bore. At the same time he sent Cra- 
_terus, with two more of his general officers, to _be- 
"siege the city of the Memaceni, to whom fifty troopers 
were sent, to desire them to sue for Alexander’s cle- 
mency. These met with a very kind reception at 
st; but, during. the night, they were all cut to 
pieces. Alexander had resolved to spare Cyropolis, 
purely for the sake of Cyrus; for, of ail the monarchs 
who had reigned over these nations, there were none 
he admired more than this king and Semiramis, be- 
ause they had surpassed all the rest in courage and 
orious actions. He therefore offered very ‘advan: 
reous conditions to the besieged, but they were so 
ndly obstinate as to reject them, and that even 
‘ide and insolence; upon which he storm- 
© Abii Scythe. 
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ed fheie city, modes the plunder of it to his so) 
diers, and razed it to the very foundations. 


besieging. No place ever made a more vigorous de- 


fence ; for Alexander lost his best soldiers before. it, 


and was himself exposed to very great danger; a 
stone striking him with so much violence on the head, 
that it deprived him of his senses. 
indeed Jamented him as dead ; 


stant he recovered, without staying till his wound 
was healed, anger adding fresh fue] to bis natura] ar- 
dour. Having therefore caused the wall to be sap- 


ped, he made a large breach init, and entered the 


city, which he burnt to the ground, and put all. the 
inhabitants to the sword. Several other cities met 
with the same fate. 
the Sogdians, who would not be quiet, though Alex- 
ander had pardoned them twice before. 


different sieges. 


there. 


With regard to himself, he returned back and en- 


camped on the laxartes, where he surrounded with 
walls the whole spot of ground which his army had 
covered, and built a city on it, sixty * furlongs in cir- 
cumference, which he also called Alexandria; having 
before built several of that name. He caused’ the 


workmen to make such despatch, that in less than 


twenty days the ramparts were raised, and the houses 
built; and indeed there was a great emulation among 
the soldiers, who should get his work done soonest, 
every one of them having had his portion allotted 
him: and to people his new city, he ransomed all 
the prisoners he could meet with, settled several Ma- 


cedonians there who were worn out in the service, 


and permitted many natives of the country, at their 
own request, to inhabit it. 


But the king of those Scythians who live on the _ 


other side of the Iaxartes, seeing that this city, built 


on a river, was a kind of yoke imposed on them, sent » 


a great body of soldiers to demolish it, and to drive 
the Macedonians to a greater distance. Alexander, 


who had no design of attacking the Scythians, find- — 


ing them make several incursions, even in his sight, 
in a very insolent manner, was very much perplexed , 

especially when advice was brought him at the same 
time, that the body of troops he had ordered to Ma- 
racanda, had been all, very few excepted, cut to 
pieces. Sucha number of obstacles uniting together 
would have discouraged any one but Alexander; for 
the Sogdians had taken up arms, and the Bactrians 
also; his army was harassed by the Scythians; he 


himeelf was brought so low, that he was not able to. 


stand upright, to mount on horseback, to speak to his 
ees or give a single order. To increase his afflic- 


* Thiee leagues. 


From 
hence he went to the other city which Craterus was _ 


‘The whole army © 
but this prince, whom _ 
no danger nor disappointment could depress, pushed — 
on the siege with greater vigour than before, the in- 


This was a third rebellion of 


‘They lost _ 
above a hundred and twenty thousand men in these 
The king afterwards sent Menedee 
mus with three thousand foot and eight hundred 
horse to Maracanda, whence Spitamenes had driven 
the Macedonian garrison, and had shut himself up 
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tion. 


were drawn up in line of battle on the other side. 


The king continued in the utmost perplexity all night | 


long; however, his courage surmounted every difhi- 
culty. Being told that the auspices were not propi- 
tious, he forced the soothsayers to substitute favour- 
able ones in their stead. At day-break he put on his 
coat of mail, and showed himself to the soldiers, who 

- had not seen him since the last wound he had re- 
ceived. These held the king in such high venera- 


-- tion, that his presence alone immediately removed 


all their fears, so that they shed tears of joy, and 
went unanimously and paid him their respects; en- 
treating him to lead them against the enemy, against 
~whom they had before refused to march. They work- 
ed so hard at the rafts or floats, that in three days’ 

time they had made twelve thousand ; and also pre- 


pared a great number of skins for the same purpose. | 


‘As every thing was ready for the passage of the 
_ river, several Scythian ambassadors arrived, to the 


“number of twenty, according to the custom of their- 


country, who rode through the camp, desiring to 
- speak with the king. Alexander having sent for 
__them into his tent, desired them to sit down. They 
gazed attentively upon him a long time, without 
speaking a single word, probably being surprised (as 
they formed a judgment of men from their air and 
stature) to find that his did not answer the high idea 
_ they entertained of him from his fame. The oldest 
of the ambassadors addressed him ina speech, which, 
as Quintus Curtius relates it, is pretty long; however, 
as it is very curious, | shall present my readers with 


-s-> the greatest part of it. 


“ Had the gods given thee a body proportionate to 


E thy ambition, the whole universe would have been 


too little for thee. With one hand thou wouldst 
touch the east, and with the other the west; 
satisfied with this, thou wouldst follow the’ sun, and 
know where he hides himself. Such as thou art, 
thou yet aspirest after what it will be impossible for 
‘thee to attain. Thou crossest over from Europe into 
Asia ; and when thou shalt have subdued the whole 
race of men, then thou wilt make war against rivers, 
_ forests, and wild beasts. 
tall trees are many years in growing, but may be torn 
up in an hour’s time ; that the lion serves sometimes 
for food to the smallest birds; that iron, though so 
hard, is consumed by rust; in a word, that there is 
nothing so strong, which may not be destroyed by 
‘the weakest thing ? 

“ What have we to do with thee? We never set 
foot in thy country. May not those who inhabit 
woods be allowed to live, without knowing who thou 
art, and whence thou comest? We will neither com- 
mand over, nor subm't to any man. And that thou 
mayest be sensible what kind of people the Scythians 

* This is to be understood of the famous irruption of the Scy- 
thians, who advanced as far as Egypt, and possessed themselves 
of Upper Asia, for twenty-eight years. See the History of the 
Assyrians. | have not followed Q. Curtius literally in this place, 
the text being much embarrassed. 


and, not 


Dost thou not know, that | 


lie found his army no eaatkcline to es: | are, know hat we ered fot evens 
the passage of the river in sight of the enemy, who 


present, a yoke of oxen, a plough-share, ‘an arrow 


| conquerest can love thee ; for there is no such thing” 
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cavelin, and a cup. These we make use of, both . 
with our friends, and against our enemics. Tee our~ 
friends we give corn, which we procure by the Jabour | 
of our oxen; with them we offer wine to the gods in 
our cup: and with regard to our enemies, we combat 
them at a distance with our arrows, and near at hand — 
with our javelins. *It is with these we formerly 
conquered the most warlike nations, subdued the 
most powerful kings, laid waste all Asia, and opened | 
ourselves a way into the heart of Egypt. 

“ But thou, who boastest coming to extirpate rob. — 
bers, thou thyself art the greatest robber upon earth. 
Thou hast plundered all the nations that thou ae 4 
overcome. Thou hast possessed thyself of Lydia, in- 
vaded Syria, Persia, and Bactriana; thou art omme : 
ing a design to march as far as inca and thou now — 
comest hither to seize upon our herds of cattle. The a 
great possessions thou hast, only make thee covet — 
more eagerly what thou hast not. Dost thou not see 
how long the Bactrians have checked thy progress? | 
Whilst thou art subduing these, the Sogdians revolt, a 
and victory is to thee only the occasion ae war. A 

“ Pass but the Iaxartes, and thou wilt, behold the 
great extent of our plains. It will be in vain for thee © 
to pursue the Scythians; and I defy thee ever to over- : 
take them. Our poverty will be more active than — 
thy army, laden with the spoils of so many nations ; : 
and, when thou shalt fancy us at a great distance, 
thou wilt see us rush suddenly on thy camp; for we } 
pursue, and fly from our enemies with equal speed. — ; 
] am informed that the Greeks speak jestingly of the. &4 
Scythian solitudes, and that they are even become a 
proverb; but we are fonder of our deserts, than of 
your great cities and fruitful plains. Let me observe — 
to thee, that fortune is slippery; hold her fast, there-_ 
fore, for fear she should escape thee. Put a car to 
a felicity, if thou desirest to continue in bossa 
of it. 

“If thou art a god, thou oughtest to do good to 
mortals, and not deprive them of their possessions : 4 
if thou art a mere man, reflect always on what thou 
art. They whom thou shalt not molest, will be thy | 
true friends; the strongest friendships being. con-_ ] 
tracted between equals; and they are esteemed 
equals, who have not tried their strength against each— 
other: but do not imagine, that those whom thou 
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as friendship between a master and _ his slave, and a 
forced peace is soon followed by a war. 

“To conclude, f do not fancy that the Scythians 
will take an oath on concluding an alliance. The 
only oath among them is to keep their word without 
swearing. Sieh cautions as these do indeed become > 
Greeks, who sign their treaties, and call upon the. 
gods to witness them; but, with regard to us, our 

t Jurando gratiam are sancire ne credideris: nolendehe 


jutant. Grecorum ista cautio est, qui acta consignant, et d 
invocant: nos religionem in ipsa. fide novimus, Qui non rever 
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we have made. That. man who is not 
amed to break his word with men, is not afraid of 
deceiving the gods; and of what use could friends be 
‘to thee whom thow couldst, not trust? Consider that 
_we will guard both Europe and Asia for thee. We 
‘is contiguous to Macedonia. ‘The river laxartes alone 
3 divides us from Bactriana. ‘Thus we are thy neigh- 
- bours on both sides. Consider, therefore, whether 
pr wilt have us for friends, or eneinies.” 
The barbarian spoke thus; to whom the king made 
4 but a very short answer: “ That he would take ad- 
vantage both of his own good fortune, and of their 
Zz somene of his good fortune, by still continuing to 
_ rely upon it; and of-their counsel, by not attempting 
any thing rashly. * Having dismissed the ambassa- 
“shee his z army embarked on the rafts, which by this 
time were got ready. In the front, he placed such 
as carried- bucklers, and made them ‘Kneel down, the 
- better to secure themselves from the arrows of the 
enemy. Behind these were those who worked the 
~ machines for discharging arrows and stones, covered 
on all sides with soldiers armed cap-a-pie. The rest 

“who followed the engines, had their shields fixed to- 

“4 gether over their heads, in form of a tortoise, by 
_ which they defended the sailors who wore corslets. 
_ The like order and disposition were observed in the 
Z other rafts which carried the horse. 

The army found great difficulty in crossing. Every 
‘thine conspired to intimidate them: the clamour and 
contusion that are inseparable from such an enter- 

prise; the rapidity of the stream, which carried away 
every thing with it; and the sight of a numerous 
army, drawn up in battle- -array, on 1 the opposite shore. 
However, the presence of Alexander, who was ever 
- the foremost in encountering dangers, made them 

neglect their>own safety, and ‘be concerned for his 
only. As soon as the Macedonians began to draw 
hear the shore, they who carried shields rose up to- 












4 aim, every weapon did execution. When they per- 
- ceived that the enemy, overpowered with that'shower 
_ of darts, began to give way, and draw their horses 
_ back, they leaped on the shore with incredible swift- 
ness, and animating one another, began the charge 
- with vigour. In this disorder, the troopers, whose 

_ horses were ready bridled, rushed upon the enemy, 
~ and quite broke them. The king could not be heard, 
by reason of the faintness of his voice; but the ex- 
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Zz aha he set, spoke for him. 


And now nothing was heard in the’ Macedonian 
army, but shouts of joy and victory, whilst they con- 
tinued. to attack the barbarians with the utmost fury. 
The latter not being able to stand so fierce an onset, 
fled as fast as their horses could carry them; for they 
consisted of cavalry only. Though the king was very 
eak, he nevertheless pursued them briskly a long 
, till being at last quite spent, he was obliged to 
After ou Bo sith tsy to Passes — 
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extend as far as Thrace, and we are told, that Thrace || 












in order to repose himself, and to wait the return of 
his forces. ‘The Macedonians had already gone be- 
yond the boundaries of Bacchus, which were marked 
out by great stones ranged close one to the other, and 
by great trees, the trunks of which were covered with — 
ivy. However, the heat of the pursuit carried them 
still farther, and they did not return back into the 
camp till after midnight; having. killed a great num-— 


ber of the enemy, and taken many more prisoners, 


with eighteen hundred horses, all which they drove 
before them. On Alexander’s side there were but — 


sixty troopers slain, and about a hundred foot, witha — << 


thousand wounded. Alexander sent back to the Beye 


thians al] their prisoners without ransom, to show, .— 


that not animosity, but a thirst of glory, had prompted 


i him to make war against so valiant a nation. | 


The report of this victory, and much more the 
clemency with which the king treated the vanquished, 
greatly increased his reputation. The Scythians had 
always been considered as invincible; but after their 
defeat, it was owned that every nation in the world 
ought to yield to the Macedonians. “The Sac, who - 
were a powerful nation, sent an embassy to Alexan- 
der, by which they submitted themselves to him, and 
requested his friendship. 
made an apology by their ambassadors; throwing the 
whole blame of what had happened on some few in- — 
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The Scythians themselves 
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dividuals, and declaring that they were ready to — 


obey all the commands of the victorious prince. . 

Alexander, being so happily freed from the care 
and trouble of this important war, bent his whole _ 
thoughts on Maracanda, in which the traitor Spiie : 
menes had fortified himself: At the first news of 
Alexander’s approach, he had fled, and withdrawn 
into Bactriana. ‘The king pursued ‘him thither, but 
despairing to come up with him, he returned back — 
and plundered Sogdiana, piel is watered by th 
river Polytimetus. 

Among the Sogdians that were taken prisoners 
there were thirty young men, all well shaped and 
very comely, and the greatest lords of the country. 
These being told, that they were led to execution by 
Alexander’s ; command, began to sing songs of joy, te 
leap and dance, discovering all the indications of an 
immoderate joy. The king, surprised to see them Be 
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to death with so much gaiety, had them brought be. 


fore him; when. he asked them, how they came to ~ 


break inte such transports of joy, when they saw — 
death before their eyes? ‘They answered, that they 


should have been afflicted, had any other person but _ 
but as they would be re- — 


‘himself put them vo death ; 
stored to their ancestors by the command of 80 great 
a monarch, who had vanquished all nations, they 
thought themselves happy in a death so glorious tnat 
the bravest men would wish to die the same. Alex- 
ander, admiring their magnanimity, asked whether 


they would desire to be pardoned, upon condition © 


that they should no longer be his enemies? They 
answered, he might be assured they had never been 
| his enemies ; but that, as he had attacked them, they 
had defended themselves ; and that, had they been 
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applied to in a gentle manner, and not attacked by 
- force and violence, they would have vied with him 
in politeness and generosity. .The king asked them 
further, what pledges they would give:him of their 
faith and sincerity. ‘“ No other (answered they) but 
the same life we receive from your goodness, and 
- which we shall always be ready to give back, when- 
ever you shall require it.” And, indeed, they were 
as good as their word. Four of them, whom he took 
into his body-guard, endeavoured to rival the Mace- 
donians in zeal and fidelity. : 

The king, after having left a small number of 
forces in Sogdiana, marched to Bactria, where, ha- 
ving assembled all his generals, he commanded Bes- 
sus to be brought before them; when, after reproach- 
_ ing him for his treachery, and causing his nose and 
ears to be cut off, he sent him to Ecbatana, there to 
suffer the most extreme torture, under the direction 
of Darius’s mother. Plutarch has: left us an account 
of this execution. Four trees were bent, by main 
force, one towards the other; and to each of these 
trees one of the limbs of ‘this traitor’s body was fas- 
tened. Afterwards, these trees being suffered to re- 
_ turn to their natural position, they flew back with so 
much violence, that each tore away the limb that 
was fixed to it, and so quartered him. The same 
punishment is at this day inflicted on persons con- 
victed of high-treason, who are torn to pieces by four 
horses. se 

Alexander received at this time, both from Mace- 
donia and Greece, a large number of recruits, amount- 
‘ing to upwards of sixteen thousand men. By this 
considerable reinforcement, he was enabled to subdue 
all those who had rebelled; and;-to curb them for 
the future, he built several fortresses in Margiana.- 

* All things were now restored to a profound tran- 
—quillity. There remained but one strong hold, called 
Petra Ozxiana, or the rock of Oxus, which was defended 
by Arimazes, a native of Sogdiana, with thirty thou- 
sand soldiers under his command, and ammunition 
_and provisions for two years. This rock, which was 
‘very high and craggy on all sides, was accessible only 
‘by a single path that ras cut init. The king, after 
viewing its works, was a long time in suspense whe- 
ther he should besiege it ; but, as' it was his character 
to aim at the marvellous in all things, and to attempt 
impossibilities, he resolved to try, if he could not 
overcome, on this occasion, nature itself, which seemed 
to have fortified this rock in such a manner as had 
rendered it absolutely impregnable. However, be- 
fore he formed the siege, he summoned those barba- 
rians. but in mild terms, to submit to him. Arimazes 
received this offer in a very haughty manner; and 
after using several insulting expressions, asked, 
“ whether Alexander, who was able to do all things, 
could fly also; and whether Nature had, on a sudden, 
given him wings ?” 

Alexander was highly exasperated at this insolent 
answer. He therefore gave orders for ‘selecting, 
from among the mountaineers who were in his army, 
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three hundred of the most active and dexterous: — 
These being brought to him, he addressed them thus ;_ 
“It was in your company, brave young men, that } 
stormed such places as were thought impregnable ;_ 
that I made my way over. mountains covered with 
eternal snows: crossed rivers, and broke through the 


passes of Cilicia. This rock, which you see, has but 





one outlet, which alone is defended by the barbari- — 


ans, who’ neglect every other part. There is no 
watch nor sentinel, except on that side which faces 
ourcamp. If yousearch very narrowly, you certainly 
will meet with some path that leads to the top of the 
rock. Nothing has been made so inaccessible by na- 
ture, as not to be surmounted by valour; and it was 
only by our attempting, what no one before had hopes 
of effecting, that we have possessed ourselves of Asia. 
Get up to the summit, and when you shall have made 
yourselves master of it, set up a white standard there 
as a signal; and be assured, that I then will certainly 
disengage you from the enemy, and draw them upon 
myself, by making a diversion.” ‘The king accom- 
panied this order with the most splendid promises ; 
but to please him, was considered by them as the 
greatest of all rewards. 
most noble ardour, and fancying they had already- 
reached the summit, they set out, after having pro- 
vided themselves with wedges to drive into the stones, 
with cramp-irons, and thick ropes. 
‘The king went round the mountain with them, an 

commanded them to begin their march f at the second 
watch of the night, by that part which should seem 
to them of easiest access; beseeching the gods to 
guide their steps. They took provisions for two 
days; and. being armed with swords and javelins 


Fired therefore with the — 


only, they began to ascend, the mountain, walking — 


some time on foot; afterwards, when it was neces 
sary for them to climb, some clung to the stones 
which projected forwards, and by that means raised 
themselves; others thrust their cramp-irons into the 


snow’ that was frozen, to keep themselves from falling, : 
where the way was slippery ; while others, driving — 


in their wedges with great strength, made them 
serve as so many scaling-ladders. They spent the 
whole day in this manner, hanging against the rock, 
and exposed to numerous dangers and difficulties, 


béing obliged to struggle at the same time with snow, _ 


cold, and wind. Nevertheless, the hardest task was 


yet to come; and the farther they advanced, the 


higher the rock seemed to rise. But that which ter- 


tified them most was the sad spectacle of some of © 


their comrades falling down precipices, whose un- 
happy fate was a warning to them of what they them- 
selves might expect. Notwithstanding this, they still. 
advanced forward, and exerted themselves so vigo- 


rously, that in spite of all these difficulties, they at 


last got to the top of the rock. But they were all 


inexpressibly weary, and many of them even lost the — 


use of some of their limbs. 


Night and drowsiness — 


came upon them at the same time, so that dispersing © 


themselves in such parts of the rock as were free — 


t About nine or ten o’clock. © 
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home snows, hey Tap dowae in seh and slept: till 
-day-break. — At last’ waking’ froma deep sleep, and 


looking on all sides to discover the. place where so 


_ many people -could lie hid, they saw smoke below 
. them, which showed them the haunt of the. enemy. 
- They then put up.the signal, as had been’ agreed ; and 


their whole company being drawn: up, thirty-two 


ies 
a alex. p. 693-696. Justin. L xiie c.(65 To: : as | 
ees? In quo ie cum, multo incaluisset mero, fiamedicus zstima- 





the whole army shouted aloud, 





ble to every danger. 
_ blinded by fear, and concluding himself absolutely 
3 lost, came down with his relations and the principal 





were found wanting, who had Tost’ their livesii in’ the 
ascent. 

‘In the meantime the king, equally fired arith? a 
Jesire of storming the fortress, and struck with the 


_ visible dangers to which those men: were exposed, 


continued on foot the whole day, gazing upon the 
rock, and did not retire to rest till dark night. -The 


- next morning, by break of day, he was the first who 


perceived the signal. Nevertheless he was still in 


doubt whether he might trust his eyes, because of 


the false splendour which takes place at day-break ; 
but the light increasing, he was sure of what he saw. 


Sending therefore for Cophes, who before, by his 
command, had sounded the barbarians, he despatched 


him a second time to exhort them to think better of 


the matter; and in case they should still depend 


upon the strength of the place, he then was ordered 


_ to show them the band of men behind their backs, 
who were got to the summit of the rock. 
es employed all the arguments possible, to engage 


Cophes 


Arimazes to capitulate; representing to him, that he 


would gain the king’s favour, in case he did not 
interrupt the great designs he meditated, by obliging 


him. to make some further stay Before that rock. 


_Arimazes sent a haughtier and more insolent answer 


than ~before, and commanded him to:retire. Then 
Copnes taking him by the hand, desired he would 
come out of the cave with him, which the barbarian 


doing, he. showed him the Macedonians posted over 
his head, and said in an insulting tone of voice, 
re Vou see that Alexander’s aoldicts have wings.” 
In the mean time the trumpets were heard to 


sound in every part of the Macedonian camp, and 


ry! These things, though of little consequence in 


themselves, did nevertheless, as often happens, throw 
the barbarians into so great a consternation, that 


without once reflecting how few were got to the 
summit, they thought themselves lost. Upon this, 
Cophes was recalled, and thirty of the chiefs among 


the barbarians were sent back with him, who agreed 
_to surrender up the place, upon condition that their 


lives might be spared. The king, notwithstanding 
the strong opposition he might meet with, was how- 
ever so exasperated at the haughtiness of Arimazes, 


7 ; that he refused to grant them any terms of capitula- 


tion. A blind and rash confidence in his own good 
fortune, which had never failed him, made him insensi- 
Arimazes, on the other side, 
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and cried, Victo- | 


his shield, and cut off the barbarian’s hand. 
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nobility of the Annes into Mexander’s camp. - But 
this prince, who was not master of his anger, forget- 
ting what the faith of treaties and humanity required 
on this occasion, caused themall to be -scourged with 
rods, and ‘afterwards to be fixed to crosses, at the foot | 
of the rock. The multitudes of people: who surren- 
dered with all the booty, were given to the inhabitants 
of the cities which had been: newly founded in thesé ~ 
parts; and «Artabazus was left governor of the rock, 


and the whole province round it. © bes 


tions of Alexander. .He endeavours. to procure wor- 
ship to be pad to himself, after the manner of the 
Persians. Discontents arise among the Macedonians. 
Death “i Callisthenes the Philosopher. ett 
Avexanper ‘having subdued the Massagete: and- 
the Dahe, entered Bazaria. In this province are.a 
great number of large parks stocked with deer 
Here the king took the diversion of hunting, in 
which he was exposed to very great peril: for a’ ion 
ofan enormous size advanced directly to him, but 
he killed him with a single thrust. Although Alex- 
ander came off victorious’ on this occasion, yet) the 
Macedonians, alarmed at the danger he had run, and 


the whole army in his person, gave orders, pursuant ~ 


to the custom of their country, that the king should 
go rio more a hunting on foot, without being attended 
by some of his courtiers and officers. .They were 
sensible, that a king is not born for his own sake, 
but for that of his subjects; that he ought to be 


careful of his own person for their sakes, and — 


reserve his courage for other dangers; and that the 
being famous for killing beasts (a reputation unworthy 


of a great prince) ought not te be pce S056 5 


dear. 

From hence he returned to Maecsisa whiork he 
quelled some tumults which had broken out in that 
country. Artabazus requesting to be discharged:from 
the government of that province, by reason of his 
great age, he appointed Clitus his successor.- 
was an old officer, who had fought under Philip, and 
signalized himself on many occasions.” 
at the battle of the Granicus, as Alexander was fight- 
ing bareheaded, and Rosaces had his arm raised, in 
order to strike him behind, covered the king with 
Hella- 
nice, his sister, had nursed Alexanders and he ‘loved 
her with as much tenderness as if she had been his own’ 
mother. As the king, from these several considera- 
tions, had very great respect for Clitus, he intrusted - 
him with the government of one of the most important 


provinces of his empire, and” ordered 1 to set out — 


the next day. 
Before his departure, Clitus was. smvated in the 
evening to,an entertainment, “in which the, king, * 


tor sui, celebrare que gesserat cepit: gravis etiam eorum auribus, 
Curt.” 


He > 


It was he who ~ 
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after drinking immoderately began. to celebrate his 
_ own exploits; and was so lavish in his praises of 
himself, that he even shocked those’very persons who 
knew that he spoke truth.” However, the oldest men 
in the company held their peace, till beginning to 
depreciate the warlike acts of Philip, he boasted, 
“That the famous victory of Chzronea was won b 
his means; and the glory of that celebrated day had 
been torn. from. him by the malice and jealousy of his 
father: that in the *insurrection which broke out 
between the Macedonians and mercenary Greeks, 
Philip, fainting from the wounds he had received in 
that tumult, had laid. himself on the ground; and 
‘could not think of a better method to save himself, 
than by lying along as. dead: that on this occasion 
he had covered him with his shield, and killed with 
his own hands those who attempted to fall upon him ; 


but that his father could never prevail upon himself: 


to confess this circumstance ingenuously, being vexed 
that he owed his life to his own son: that in the 
war against the Illyrians,. he alone had done every 
thing, Philip having had no share in it; and hearing 
of the defeat of the enemy, no otherwise than by the 
letters he sent him: that the persons worthy of 
praise, were not such as initiated themselves in the 
_t mysteries of the Samothracians, when they ought to 
have laid waste all Asia with fire and sword, but 
those who had achieved such mighty exploits as 
surpassed all belief.” 
This and similar discourse: was very pleasing to the 
young men, but highly offensive tothose advanced in 


years, especially for Philip’s sake, under whom they 


_-had fought many years.. Clitus, who also was flushed 
_ with wine, turning about to those who sat below him 
at table, quoted to them a passage from { Euripides, 
but in such a manner that the king could only hear 
his voice, and not the words distinctly. The sense 
_ of this passage was, “ That the Greeks had done very 
wrong inordaining,that in the inscriptions engraved on 
trophies, the names of kings only should be mentioned;|| 
hecause, by these means,-brave men. were robbed of 
the glory they had purchased with their blood.” ‘The 


king, suspecting Clitus had let drop some disobliging _ 


expressions, asked those who sat. nearest him, what 
_he had said? As.no one answered, Clitus, raising his 
-voice by degrees, began to relate the actions of Philip, 


and his wars in Greece, preferring them to whatever 


was doing at that time; which created a great dis- 
Whatever 
vexation the king might inwardly feel, he neverthe- 
tess stifled his resentment, and seemed to listen very 
patiently, to all that. Clitus, spoke to his prejudice. It 
is probable he would have quite. suppressed his pas- 


- sion, had Clitus stopped there; but the latter, grow- 


‘ng more and more insolent, as. if determined to 
exasperate and insult the king, went such lengths, as 
openly to defend Parmenio ; and to assert, that the 





* This sedition is not mentioned in any other place. - 
+ It was usual for generals, before they, set out on their ex- 
peditions, to cause themselves: to be initiated in these glia 
, and offer sacrifices to the gods who presided over them. Possibly 
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destroying of Thebes was but trifling in comparison — 
of the victory which Philip had gained over the — 
Athenians; and that the old Macedonians, though — 
sometimes unsuccessful, were greatly superior to those © 


who were so rash as to despise them. 





_ Alexander telling him, that in giving cowardice 


the name of ill. success, he was pleading his own 


cause ; Clitus rises up, with his eyes sparkling with 


wine and anger: “Jt is nevertheless this hand, (said 
he to him, extending it at the same time) that saved 
your life at the battle of the Granicus. It is the blood 
and wounds of these very Macedonians, who are 


accused of cowardice, that raised you to this gran- — 


deur. But the tragical end of Parmenio shows, what 
reward. they and myself may expect for all our ser- 
vices.” ‘This last reproach stung Alexander : however, 


he still restrained his passion, and only commanded ~ 


him to leave the table. “ He is in the right (says 
Clitus, as he rose up) not to bear freeborn men at his 
table, who can only tell himtruth. He will do well to 


pass his life among barbarians and slaves, who will be — 


proud to pay their adoration to his Persian girdle 
and his white robe.” The king, now no longer able 
to suppress. his rage, snatched a javelin from one of 
his guards, and would have killed Clitus on the spot, 


had not the courtiers withheld his arm, and Clitus” 
been forced, but_with great difficulty, out of the hall. © 


However, he returned into it immediately by another 
door, singing, with an air of insolence, verses reflect- 
ing highly on the prince; who sceing the gene- 
ral near him, struck him with his javelin, and laid 
him dead at his feet, crying out at the same time, “Go 
now to Philip, to Parmenia, and to Attaius.” 

The king’s. anger being in a manner extinguished. 
ona sudden in the blood of Clitus, his crime dis- 
played itselfto him in the blackest and most dreadful 
light. He had murdered a man who indeed had 
abused his patience, but who till then had always 


served him with the utmost zeal and fidelity, and saved — 


his life, though he was ashamed to own it. He 
had that instant performed the vile office of an ex- 
ecutioner, in punishing, by a horrid murder, the 
uttering of some indiscreet words, which might be 
imputed to the fumes of wine. With what face could 
he appear before the sister of Clitus, his nurse, and 
offer her a hand imbrued in her brother’s blood? No™ 
longer able to support these melancholy reflections, 
he threw himself on his friend’s body, forced out 
the javelin, and would have despatched himself with 
it, had not the guards, who rushed in upon him, laid 
hold of his hands, and forcibly carried him into his 
own apartment. 


He passed that night and the next day in tears, — 


After groans and lamentations had quite wasted his 
spirits, he continued speechless, stretched on the 
ground, and only venting deep sighs. But his friends, 


fearing this silence would be fatal, forced themselves — 





Philip, by observing this ceremony, had delayed some enter — 


prise. ; 
t In. his. Andromache. : 


} Alieno enim sanguine partam gloriam. intercipi. Q. Curt, i 
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his. camber’ The king ok very little notice | 
he efforts that were ‘employ ed to comfort him ; 


ofa dream, i in which he had imagined he saw Clitus, 
clothed in a black robe, and seated at table; and 
_ declaring, that all which had then happened, was 
E appointed by the eternal decree of fate, and conse- 
‘ quently unavoidable, Alexander appeared a little 
_ easier in his mind. He next was addressed by two 
ileapang Callisthenes and Anaxarchus. The 
former went up to him with an air of humanity and 
tenderness, and endeavoured to suppress his grief, by 
_ agreeably insinuating himself, and endeavoured to 
‘make him reeall his reason, by sound reflections 
drawn from the very essence of philosophy, and by 
ea etilly shunning all such expressions as might re- 
new his affliction, and fret a wound, which, as it was 
still bleeding, required to be touched with the gentlest 
hand. But: ragarchas was not so considerate ; for, 
the moment he entered, he cried aloud, “What! is 
this Alexander, on wins the eyes of the hole world 
are fixed? Behold him here extended on the floor, 
~ shedding floods of tears, like the meanest slave! Does 
_ not he know, that he himself is a supreme law to his 
a ‘subjects; that he conquered merely to raise himself 
| to the exalted dignity of lord and sovereign, and 
not to subject himself to a vain opinion?” The king 
_ was determined to starve himself; so that it was with 
5 the utmost difficulty that his friends prevailed with 
him to take a little sustenance. The Macedonians 
‘declared by a decree, that Clitus had been justly 
killed; to which decree Anaxarchus the philosopher 
had given occasion, by asserting that the will of 
* princes is the supreme law of tie state. 
weak are all such reflections against the cries of a 
justly alarmed conscience, which « can never be quieted 
either by flattery or false arguments! 

It must be confessed that Clitus had committed a 
great and inexcusable fault. Jt was indeed his duty, 
hot to join in discourses calculated to sully the glory 
Ol. Philip his benefactor; but to show his dislike of 
_ what was said, by a mournful but modest silence. He 
possibly might have been allowed to have given his 
Beersemony to the merits of the late monarch, provided 
_ he had expressed himself with prudence and modera- 
tion. Had such moderation been unsuccessful, he 
might justly have merited pity, and would not have 
_ been criminal. _ But by breaking into injurious and 
E shocking reproaches, he. quite forgot the veneration 
4 due to the sacred character of kings; with regard to 
~ whom, how unjustly soever they may act, not only 
every contemptuous and insulting expression is for- 
bid, but every disrespectful and unguarded word ; 
_ they i being towards their subjects the representatives 
Z of God himself. 

It must nevertheless be confessed, that the circum- 
stance of the banquet extenuates very much, or throws, 
eer. es a veil « over Be s te When a 
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_ but Aristander, the soothsayer, putting him in mind | 


-does it not then make? 


Alas! how ° 


| prince invites a subject to his table when he makes 
him the companion of a debauch, and in person ex- 
cites him to drink immoderately; a king, on such an 
occasion, seems to forget his dignity, and to permi 
his guests to forget it also; he gives a sanction, as it 
were, to the liberties, familiarities, and sudden flights, 
which wine commonly inspires: and should he be 
displeased with a subject for equalling himself with 
him, he ought to blame himself, for having first raised 
a subject so high. A fault committed under these 
circumstances, is nevertheless a fault; but then it 
docs not deserve to be expiated by the "blood of the = 
offender. 

A certain author compares *anger, when united 
with power, to thunder; and, indeed, what havoc 
"But how dreadful must it 
be, when joined with drunkenness! We see this in ~~ 
Alexander. How unhappy was that prince, not to , 
have a eee to subdue those two vices in his 
youth;¢ but even to have been confirmed in them, — 
from the example of one of his tutors! For it is 
asserted, that both were the consequences of his edu-- 
cation. But what can be meaner, or more unworthy — 
of a king, than drinking to excess? What can be 
more fatal or bloody, than the transports of anger? 
{ Alexander, who had overcome so many nations, was 
himself conquered by those two vices, which throw a_ 
shade over the glory of his brightest actions. The — 
reason of this, says Seneca, is, he endeavoured more 
to vanquish others, than to subdue himself; not know- 
ing, that to triumph over our passions is, ‘of all con- 
quests, the most glorious. ae 

Alexander, after continuing ten days in Maracanda, eas 
in order to recover his spirits, marched into the Xenip- 
pa, a province bordering upon Scythia; whithersome —_ 
rebels were retired, all whom he subjected, and gave 
them a free pardon. From thence he set forward 
with his army towards the Chorienian rock, of which 
Sysimethres was governor. All access to it seemed 
absolutely impracticable; nevertheless, he at last got — 
near jt, after having passed through numberless diffi- 
culties, and, by the mediation of Oxyartes, a prince 
of that country,. who had adhered to Alexander, he 
prevailed with Sysimethres to surrender. The king 
after this left him the government of that place, and aes 
promised him very great advantages in case he con- £ 
tinued faithful. =s 

Alexander had resolved to attack the Dah, be- 
cause Spitamenes, the chief of the rebels, had taken 
refuge among them; but the good fortune which 
always attended him, spared him that labour. The 
wife of this barbarian, being no longer able to bear 
the vagabond wretched life her husband had forced 
her to lead, and having often entreated him, but in 
vain, to surrender bimself to the conqueror, she her- is 
self murdered him in the night; and, quite covered 
with his blood, went and carried his head to the 
king. ‘Alexander was shocked at so horrid a spectacle, 
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ila institutione puerili sunt prosecuta. Quintin. asec. 

¢ Victor tot regum atque populorum iree succubuit. Id ening 
egerat, ut omnia potius haberet in potestate, quam affectus.—lm 
perare sibi, maximum imperium est. Srnxc. Epist. cxiii, 
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oat ‘ordered, lee to be. driven, ‘ignominiously. from 
the camp... 

_ Alexander, afer bevee drawn his army out of the 
garrisons, where they had wintered three months, 
marched towards a country called Gabaza. In his 
way, he met with a dreadful storm. Flashes of light- 
ning coming thick one upon the other, dazzled the 
eyes of the soldiers, and entirely discouraged them. 
It thundered almost incessantly, and the thunderbolts 
fell every moment at the feet of the soldiers; so that 
they did not dare either to stand still or advance 
forward. On a sudden, a violent shower of rain, 
_ mixed with hail, came pouring down like a flood ; 
and, so extreme was the cold in this country, that it 
froze ‘the rain.as soon .as- it fell. The suiferings of 
the army.on this occasion were almost insupportable. 
he king, who was the only. person invincible by 
‘chese. calamities, rode up’ and down among the sol- 

. diers, comforted and. animated them; and pointing at 
smoke which issued from some ‘distant huts, urged 
them to march thither with all. the speed possible. 
Having given orders for the felling of a great number 
_of trees, and: laying them in heaps up and down, be 
had fires made in different places, and by this means 
saved the army, but upwards. of a thousand men lost 
their lives. The king made up to the officers and 
soldiers the several losses they had sustained during 
this fatal storm. ..- 

When they \ were recovered so well as to be able to 
; march, he. went into the country of the Sac, which 
he soon overran and laid waste. Soon after this, 

Oxyartes ‘received. him. in his palace, and invited 
him. to.a sumptuous banquet, in which he displayed 
all the magnificence of the barbarians. He had, a 
daughter called Roxana, whose exquisite beauty was 
heightened. by all the charms of wit and good sense. 

Alexander. found -her charms irresistible, and. made 
her his wife. covering. his passion with the specious 
pretence, of uniting the. two nations in such bands as 
_ should improve their mutual harmony, by blending 
_ their interests, -and throwing down all distinctions 
between the conquerors,.and the conquered. . This 
marriage displeased the. Macedonians very much, and 
; ‘exasperated his chief. courtiers, to.see pany ice one 
of his slaves his father-in- Jaw: “ but as, * after the 
murder of Clitus, no one dared to speak to him with 
freedom, they. applauded what be, did with their eyes 
and countenances,. which can adapt themselves won- 
derfully. to flattery and servile complaisance.” 

. In fine, having: resolved to march into India, and 
embark from thence on., the, ocean, he: commanded 
(in order that nothing, might be left behind,to check 
his designs) that thirty thousand young men should be 
brought him, all completely. armed, out of the several 
provinces, to serve him at the same.time for hostages 
as well as soldiers. In the. mean while. he sent Cra- 
terys against some of the ‘rebels, whom he easily 
defeated. _ Polysperchon likewise subdued a country 


F * Sed, post Clyti cedem, libertate ‘sublata, vultu, qui maxime 
sit ‘agsentiebantur, Q. Curt. © 
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tranquillity, Alexander bent his whole 
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carrying the war into India. This country was con- 


i in re 
houghts. to 


sidered as the richest in the world, not only in gold, 
but in pearls and precious stones, with which the | 


inhabitants adorned themselves, but with more Juxury 
than grace. It was related, that. the shields of the 
soldiers-were of gold and ivory; and the king, now 
the greatest monarch in the world, being. determine 
not to yield to any person whatsoever, i in any circum- 
stance, caused the shields of his soldiers to be set off 
with silver plates, put golden bridles to the horses, 
had the coats of mail ornamented with gold and sil- 
ver, and prepared to march for this enterprise, at the 
head of a hundred and twenty thousand men, all 
equipped thus magnificently. 

All things being ready for their march, he thought 
proper to reveal the design he had so long meditated, 


of having divine honours paid him; and was solely 


intent on the means for putting that design i in execu- 
tion. He was anxious, not only to be called, but. to 


be believed, the son of Jupiter; as if it had been - 


possible for him to command absolutely the mind ag 


well as the tongue ; and that the Macedonians should © 


fall prostrate, and adore him after the Persian man- 
ner. 


To tsoothe and cherish these ridiculous preten-- 


sions, there were not wanting flatterers, those common 
pests of courts, who are more dangerous to princes 
than the arms of their,enemies. The Macedonians, 





indeed, would not stoop to this base adulation; all of 


them, to a man, refusing to vary, in any manner, 
from the customs of their country. 


The whole evil 
was owing to some Greeks, whose depraved manners 
were a scandal to their profession of teaching virtue 
and the sciences. ‘These, though the very refuse of 


ie 


Greece, were nevertheless in greater credit with, the — 


king, than either the princes of his blood, or the 
generals of bis army : 


Jux, would resign their seats to this new deity. 

He therefore appointed a festival, and made an in 
credibly pompous banquet, . to which he invited the 
greatest lords of his court, both Macedonians and 
Greeks, and most of the highest quality among the 
Persians. With these he sat down at table for some 
time, after which he withdrew. 
one of his flatterers, began to speak, and expatiated 


very much, on the praises of the king, as had before’ 
He made a long detail of the 


been agreed upon. 
high , obligations they owed him, all which (he ob- 
seryed) they might acknowledge and repay at a very 


easy expense, merely with two grains of incense, 


which they .should offer to him as to a god, without 
the least, cele; since they believed him such. To 


this purpose he cited the example of the Persians. . 


He took notice, that Hercules himself, and Bacckis, 
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malum regum, ‘quorum opés sepils astentatio, quam hostis, ev ere 
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it was such creatures as these ~ 
that placed him in the skies; and published, wherever 
they came, that Hercules, Bacchus, Castor, and Pol. 2 


Upon this Cleon, » 
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_ were not:ranked among the deities till after they had 4 


- surmounted the envy of their contemporaries: that 





’ to Callisthenes. 
had presented him to Alexander his pupil, that he 


~ $la. 


in case the rest should scruple to pay this justice to 
-Alexander’s merit, .he himself was resolved to show 
_ them the way, and to worship him if he should come 
into the hall: but that all of them must do their 


duty, especially those that professed wisdom, who 
ought to set the others an example of the veneration 


due to so great a monarch. 


It appeared plainly that this speech was directed 
© He was related to Aristotle, who 


might attend upon that monarch in the war of Per- 
He was considered, on account of ‘his wisdom 
and gravity, as the fittest person to give him such 


~ wholesome counsel as was most capable of preserving 


him from those excesses, into which his youth and 


fiery temper might hurry him: but he was accused of 


not possessing the gentle, insinuating behaviour of 


courts; and of * not knowing a certain medium, be- 


tween grovelling complaisance, and inflexible. obsti- 
nacy. Aristotle had attempted, but to no purpose, to 
soften the severity of his temper; and foreseeing the 


all consequences with which this disagreeable liberty 


~ 
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s of speaking his mind might be attended, he used often 
to repeat the following verse of t Homer to him :— 


My son, thy freedom will abridge thy days. 


A nd his prediction was but too true. 
: This philosopher, seeing that every one, on this oc- 


- casion, continued in a deep silence, and that the.eyes 
of the whole assembly were fixed on him, made a 
_ speech, which appears to me just enough. 
it often happens, when a subject is bound in duty to 


However, 
oppose the inclinations of his sovereign, that the most 
‘cautious and most respectful zeal is consideréd as in- 


solence and rebellion. 


among us would have attempted to answer thee, for 


ne himself would have interrupted thee, and nog have 
suffered thee to prompt him to assume the custom of 
barbarians, in casting an odium on_ his persdn and 


glory, by so servile an adulation. But since he is 


absent, I will answer thee in his name., -I consider 


Alexander as worthy of all the honours that can be 
paid a mortal; but there is a difference between 
the worship of the gods and that of men. The for- 


mer includes temples, altars, prayers, and sacrifices ; 
_the latter is confined to praises only, andawful respect. 
- We salute the latter, and look upon it as glorious to 
_ pay them submission, obedience, and fidelity ; but we 


adore the former, we institute festivals to their ho- 
nour, and sing hymns and anthems to their glory. 
The worship of the gods does itself vary, according 


_ to their rank; and the homage we pay to Castor and 
Icllux, is not like that with which we adore Mer- 
cury and Jupiter. We must not therefore confound 
all distinctions,- either by bringing down the gods to 


the condition of mortals, or by raising a mortal to the 


atate of a god. Alexander would be justly offended 
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€ “ Had the king (said he) been 
present at the speech which thou hast just made, none 
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should we pay -to another person the homage due to 


his sacred person -alone; ought we not to dread the 
indignation of the gods as much, should we bestow 


upon mortals the honours due them alone? 1am 


sensible that: our monarch is vastly superior to the 
rest ; he,is the greatest of kings, and the most glori- 


ous of all conquerors; but then he is a man, nota 


god. To obtain this title, he must first be divested 
of his mortal frame ; but this it is greatly our interest 
to wish may not happen, but as late as possible. The 
Greeks did not worship Hercules till after his death, 


and that not till the oracle had expressly commanded ~ : 


it. The Persians are cited as an example for our 
imitation; but how long is it that the vanquished have 
given,law to the victor? Can we forget that Alex- 


ander crossed the :Hellespont, not to subject Greece © 


to Asia, but Asia to Greece!” ee 
The deep silence which all the company observed 
whilst Callisthenes spoke, was a sufficient indication 
of their thoughts. .. 
tapestry all the time, heard what had passed. He 
thereupon ordered Cleon to be told, “ That without 


insisting any farther, he would only require the Per- 


sians to fall prostrate, according to their usual custom.” 
A little after this he came in, pretending he had been 


busied in some affair of importance, and immediately — 


the Persians fell prostrate to adore him. Polysper- 
chon, who stood near him, observing that one of 
them bowed so low that his chin touched the ground, 
bid him, in a rallying tone of voice, to strike harder. 
The king, offended at this joke, threw Polysperchon 


The king, who stood behind the 


% 


into prison, and broke up the assembly. However, | 


he afterwards par@oned him; but Callisthenes was 
not so fortunate. ; ; 
To rid himself of him, he laid to his charge a 
crime of which he was no ways guilty. Hermolaus, 
one of the young officers who attended upon the king 
in all places, had, upon account of some private pique, 


formed a conspiracy against him; but it was very — 


happily discovered, the instant it was to be put in 


execution. The criminals were seized, put to the tor- . 


ture, and executed. Not one among them had ac- 
cused Callistheness;but having been very intimate 
with Hermolaus,-that alone was sufficient. 
ingly. he was thrown into a dungeon, loaded with 
irons, and the most grievous torments were inflicted 
on him, in order to.extort a confession of guilt. 


in the midst of his tortures. 

Nothing has reflected so much dishonour on. Alex- 
ander’s mémory, as this unjust and cruel death of Ca’. 
listhenes. He truly merited the name of philosopher 
from the solidity of his understanding, the extent of 
his knowledge, the austerity of his life, the regularity 
of his conduct, and-above all, from the hatred he so 
evidently manifested for dissimulation and flattery ot 
every kind. .He was not born for courts, the fre- 
quenters of which must have a supple, pliable, flexi- 
ble temper; sometimes indeed it must be of a kna- 
vish and treacherous, at least of a hypocritical, 
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But | 
he insisted upon his innocence to the last, and expired 
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_king’s table, though frequently invited to it; and 
whenever he prevailed so far upon himself as to go 
thither, his melancholy, silent air was a manifest in- 
dication, that he disapproved of every thing that was 
said or done at it. With this humour, which was a 
little too severe, he would have been an inestimable 
treasure to a prince who hated falsehood; for among 
the many thousands who surrounded Alexander, and 
- paid court to him, Callisthenes alone had courage 
enough to tell him’ the truth. But where do we meet 
with princes who know the value of such a treasure, 
and the use which ought to be made of it? Truth 
seldom pierces ‘those ‘clouds which are raised by the 
authority of the great, and the flattery of their cour- 
tiers. And indeed Alexurider! by this dreadful exam- 


&; ple, deprived all virtuous men of the opportunity, of 


pointing out his true interest. From that instant no 


ene spoke with freedom in the council; even those 


_ who had the greatest love for the public welfare, and 
8 personal affection for Alexander, thought them- 
‘selves not obliged to undeceive him. After this, no- 
thing was listened to but flattery, which gained such 
an ascendant over that prince, as entirely depraved 
him, and justly punished him, for having sacrificed to 
-the wild ambition of having adoration paid him, the 
Most virtuous man about his person. 

I observe, after Seneca, that the death of * Callis- 
“thenes i is “ an-cternal reproach to Alexander, and so 
horrid a crimé, that no quality, how beautiful soever, 
“no “military exploit, however brilliant, can ever efface 
its infamy. If itis said in favour of "Alexander, that 
he killed an infinite-number of Persians, that he de- 
‘throned and slew the most powerfal kings of the 
‘earth; conquered innumerable provinces and nations ; 
penetrated as far as the ocean, and extended the 
bounds of his empire from the most remote part of 
Thrace to the extremities of the East: in answer to 


each of these ’ particulars, Yes, says Seneca, but. he 


murdered Callisthenes; a crime of such magnitude, 
that it entirely obliterates the glory of all his other 
actions.” 


ee SECT. XV. Alexander sets vill? India. _ A digres- 


sion wilh regard to that country. He besieges and 
takes several cities which appeared impregnable, and 1s 
often nm danger of his life. He crosses the river In- 
dus, and afterwards the Hydaspes, and gains a signal 

victory over Porus, whom he restores to his.throne. 


_ Avexanper, ‘ to. stop the murmurs and ‘disc mtent 


oa wh ich arose among his soldiers, set ott for India. 


He himself wanted action and motion, for he always, 


a when unemployed, lost’ part of ‘the glory he had ac- 


Agee! in war. An excess of vanity and folly prompted 


; ¢ Arrian., de India, p.. 324328. 

* Hoc est Alexandn crimen ‘eternum, quod nulla virtus, nulla 
Nam quotiens quis dixerit, occidit 
“ Persarum -multa millia; opponetur, et’Callisthenem. ‘Quotien$’ 
dictum erit, occidit Darium, penés quem tunc magnum” regnum 
‘fat; ‘opponetur, ‘et Callisthenem, ‘Quetiens ‘dictim erit, omnia 
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erit, quam scelus Callisthenis. * | SENEC, Nat. ae et. 1. vie, c cee 


him to anderiatie this expeditions. a a Sprdject Baie Pe. 
useless in itself, and~ attended with very dangerous — 
‘He had read in the ancient fables of — 
Greece, that Bacchus and Hercules, both ‘sons of Ju-— 
He was de- — 


consequences. 


piter, like himseif, had marched so far. 


termined not to be surpassed by them: and there was ~ 


not wanting flatterers, who appracee this wild, chi 7 


merical design. 


These are the things that constitute the glory and — 


merit of such pretended heroes; and it is this which 
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many people, dazzled by a false splendour, still ad- 


mire in Alexander: a ridiculous desire of rambling 
up and down the world; of disturbing the tranquillity 
of nations, who were Hot bound to him by any obli- _ 
gations; of treating all those as enemies, who should — 


refuse to acknowledge him for their sovereign ; of 
ransacking and extirpating such as should presume to 


defend their liberties, their possessions, and their 


lives, against an unjust invader, who came from the 


extremity of the earth to attack them, without the — 


least shadow of reason. Add to this glaring injus- 


tice, the rash and wild project he had formed, of sub- 


duing, with infinite labour, and the utmost ‘hazard, 
many more nations than it was possible for him to 


4 


keep in subjection; and the sad necessity to which a 


he was reduced, of being perpetually okliged to con- 


quer them anew, and punish them for their rebellion. 


This is a sketch of what the conquest of India’ will. 


exhibit to us, after I shal] have given some little ac- 


count of the situation and manners of that country, 


and some of its rarities. 


Ptolemy divides India into two parts; jie ‘on 


this, and India on the other side of the Ganges. 


Alexander did not go beyond the former, nor even so 


far as the Ganges. This first part is situated between 
two great rivers, the Indus, whence this country re- 
ceives its name, and the Ganges. 


the confines, of the kingdom of Persia ; 
Mount Imaus, which is part of Great Tarlary ; ; to the 
east, the Ganges; to the south, the Ocean, or Indian 
Sea. 


Ptolemy says, the — 
limits of it are, to the west, Paropamisus, Arachosia, — 
and Gedrosia, which either form a part, or are upon 
to the orth, : 


8 All the Indians are free; and, like the Lacedm- — 


monians, have no slaves among them. The only 
difference is, the latter make use of foreign slaves ; 
whereas, in India, there are none at all. 


their mausoleum. 


They may be divided into seven classes. The first 


-and most honourable, though the smallest, is that of 


the Brahmans, who are, as it were, the guardians of 
religion. J shall have occasion to mention them in 
the sequel. 

husbandmen. 
oceano tenus vicit, ipsum quoque tentavit novis Classibus, et ims 


perium ex angulo Thraciz usque ad orientis terminos protulit; di- 
cetur, sed Callisthenem occidit. Omnia licét antiqua ducum Te: 


They do_ 
hot erect any monuments in honour of the dead, but 
are of opinion that the reputation of illustrious men is rs 


The second and greatest is that of the 
These are had in great veneration. Fe 


gumque exempla transierit, ex his quz fecit, nihil tam magnum _ 


























are never taken from this employment, to carry 
arms and serve in the field in war-time: it is an in- 
-violable law, never to molest them on their lands. 

-. ‘The third is that of herdsmen and shepherds, who 
_ keep herds and flocks,.and never come into the. ci- 
ties. They rove up and down the mountains,. and 
_ often cxercise themselves in hunting. 

_ . ‘The fourth is that of traders and artificers, among 
__whom pilots and seamen are included. These three 


exempted from it but those that manufacture. arms ; 
who, ‘instead of paying any thing, seceive a stipend 
from the public. 

The fifth is that of soldiers, whose only employ- 
ment is war: they are furnished with all sorts of ne- 
-cessaries ; and, in time of peace, are abundantly sup- 
_ plied with all things. Their life, at all times, is free 
_ and disengaged from cares of every kind. 

_ The sixth order is that of overseers, ‘Exicxorot, who 
superintend the actions of others, and examine every 
transaction, either in the éities or the country, and 
report the whole to the prince. The virtues and qua- 
 lities required in these mayistrates are, exactness, sin- 
_ cerity, probity, and the love of theircountry. None of 
_ these magistrates, says the historian, have ever been 
accused of telling an untruth. Thrice happy nation, 
were this really” the fact! However, this observa- 
tion proves at least that truth and justice were held 
g in great honour in this country, and that.knavery and 
_insincerity were detested in it. 
Lastly, the seventh class consists of persons employ- 
-ed in the public councils, and who share the cares of 
_ the government with the sovereign. From this class 
are taken magistrates, intendants, governors of pro- 
_ vinces, generals, and all military officers, whether 
for land or sea; comptrollers of the treasury, re- 
-_ceivers of, and all who are intrusted with,- the public 
~ money. 
These different orders of the: state never inter- 
“marry ; an artificer, for instance,-not being allowed 
to take a wife from among the class of husbandmen ; 
and so of the’rest. None .of these can follow two 
; Ppritenion: at the same.time, nor;quit one class for 
another. It is natural to conclude, that this regula- 
tion must have contributed very’ much to the im- 
provement of all aits and.trades; as every one added 
- his own industry and reflections to those of his an- 
 cestors, which were delivered down to him.by an un- 
B _ interrupted, tradition. 
_. Many observations might be. made on these Indian 
~ customs, which |.am obliged to omit, for the sake of 
_ proceeding in my history. _I only: entreat the reader 
to observe, that in every wise government, in every. 
paelizoyerned state, the tilling of Jands, and the gra- 
zing of cattle, two perpetual and certain sources. of 
& riches and abundance, have always een one of the 
hief eiieets of the care of those who preside in AG 
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erring against one of the most important moxie in 


policy. 

l.also admire very much that custom of appointing 
overseers, whether they are known for such or net, 
who go upon the spot, in order to anspert the cen 
duct of governors, intendants, and judges ;—the enlv 
method to prevent the rapine and outrages to which 
unlimited authority, and the distance from a court 
frequently give occasion ;—the only method, at the 


same time, for a sov ereign to ‘know the state of his king- © 
dom, without which. it, is impossible for him to govern - 


happily the people whom Providence has intrusted 
to his care. 
those who act under him can:no more dispense with 
the discharge of it, than they can usurp his diadem. 

It is remakallens that in India, from the month of 


June to September and October, excessive rains fal] ‘4 


very. often, whereby the crossing of rivers is ren- 
dered much more difficult, and frequent inundations: 
happen. Hence we may judge, how greatly, during 
all this season, the armies of Alexander must have 
suffered, as they were at that time in the field. 
Before 1 leave. what relates in general to India, I 
shall say a few words coneerning eleph ants, with 
which that country abounds more than any- other. 
‘The elephant exceeds all land animals in size. Some 
are thirteen or fifteen feet high. ‘The female goes a 
whole year with her young. It lives sometimes to 
the age of an hundred or an hundred and twenty 


years; nay much longer, if some ancient writers may — 
Its nose, called its trunk, (* Probuscis,”)~ 
is long and hollow like a large trumpet, and. serves © 


be credited. 


the elephant instead of a hand,* which it moves with — 
incredible agility and strength, and which thereby is: 
of prodigious service toit. The t elephant, notwith- 
standing its prodigious size, is so tractable and in- 
dustrious, that one would almost conclude it were in- 
formed with something like human reason. — It is sus- 
ceptible of affection, fondness, and gratitude, so far 


~as to pine away with sorrow when it has lost its mas- 


ter, and even sometimes to destroy itself when it hap- 
pens to have abused or murdered him in the trans- 
port of its fury. There is no kind of thing which. it 
cannot be taught. 
be questioned, relates, that he had seen an elephant 
dance with two cymbals fixed to his Jegs, which he 
struck one-after the other in cadence with his trunk; 

and that the rest.danced round him, keeping, time 


with surprising exactness. 
He deseribes very particularly the manner in . 


which they are taken. ‘The Indians enclose a large 
spot of ground, with a trench about twenty feet wide, 
and fifteen feet high, to which there is access but in 
one part, and this is a bridge, covered with turf, in or- 
der that these animals, who are very subtile, may not 
suspect what is intended. Of the earth that is dug 
out of the trench, a kind of wall is raised; on-the 
other side of which a sort of smal] chamber is made, 
the entrance of which is very small, where people 
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Arrian, whose authority is not to 
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conceal themselves'in order to watch these animals. 
Jn this enclosure two or three tame female elephants 
are placed. ‘The instant the wild elephants see or 
smell them, they run and whirl about so much, that 
at last they” enter the: enclosure ; upon which the 
bridge is immediately broken down, and the people 
upon the watch fly to: the neighbouring villages for 
help. After they have been broke for a few days by 
hunger and thirst, people,enter the enclosure upon 
tame elephants, and with these they attack them. 
As the wild ones are by this time very much weak- 
ened, it is impossible ‘ for them to make a long resist- 
ance. After throwing them on the ground, men get 
upon their backs, having first made a deep wound 
round their:necks, about which they throw a rope, 
in order to put them to great pain, in case they at- 
tempt to stir. ‘Being tamed in‘ this manner, they 
suffer themselves to be led quietly to the houses with 
the rest, where they are fed with ‘grass and green 
corn, and tamed insensibly by blows and hunger, till 
_ such time as they obey readily their master’s voice, 
and perfectly understand his language. | 
' Every one knows the use that was formerly made 
of these animals in battle; however, they frequently 
made greater havoc in the army to which they be- 
longed; than in that of the enemy. Their teeth, or 
rather tusks, furnish us with i ivory. But itsis. time to 
return to Alexander. 
* This prince having entered India,* all the petty 
kings of these countries came to meet him, and make 
“their submissions. They declared that he was the 
third sen of Jupiter t who had arrived in their coun- 
try: that they had known Bacchus and Hercules no 
otherwise than by fame; but as for Alexander, they had 
the happiness to see him, and to enjoy his presence. 
The king received them with the utmost humanity, 
commanding them to accompany him, and serve him 
as guides. - “As no more of them came in to pay their 
homage, he detached Hephestion and Perdiccas with 
part: of his forces, commanding them to subdue. all 
who should refuse to submit. But, finding he was 
obliged to cross several rivers,’ he caused boats to be 
builtin such a form, that they could be taken to pie- 
_ €es;’ the several parts of them to be carried upon 
wagons, and afterwards put together again. Then, 
having commanded: Craterus to follow him with his 
phalanx, he himself marched before, with his cavalry 
_and dight-armed -troops';-and, after’ a slight engage- 
ment, he defeated those who had ‘dared to oppose 
- him; "and pursued them to the ‘nearest city, into 
which they fled. Craterus being’ come up, the king, 
in order to terrify ona sudden, those nations who 
had not yet felt the power of the Macedonian arms, 
commanded his soldiers’ to ‘burn’ down the’ fortifica- 
tions of that place, which he besieged in a regular 
way, and to put all the inhabitants to the sword. But 
as he’was going round the walls on horseback, he 
* Quint. Curt. 1. vili.c. 9—14. Arrian, 1. iv. p. 182—195. 1. 
v. p. 195221. Plut. in Alex. p, 697—699. Diod. 1. xvii. p. 
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was wounded by an arrow. Notwithstanding this — 
accident, he took the city, after which he made — 
dreadful havoc of all the soldiers and inhabitants, and. 
did not so much as spare the houses. ; 

After subduing this nation, which was of great con- 
sequence, he marched towards the city of Nysa, and — 
encamped pretty near its walls, behind a forest that 
hid it. In the mean time, it grew so very cold in the © 
night, that they had never yet felt so excessive a 
chill; but, very happily for them, a remedy was 
near at hand. They felled a great number of trees 
and lighted up several fires, which proved very com. 
fortable to the whole army. The besieged having 
attempted a sally with ill success, a faction arose in | 
the city ; some being: of opinion, that it would be best 
for them to surrender, whilst others were for holding 
out the siege. ‘This coming to the king’s ear, he only ~ 
blocked up the city, and did the inhabitants no fur- 
ther injury ; till at last, tired out with the length of 
the siege they surrendered at discretion, and accord- 
ingly were kindly treated by the conqueror. They 
declared that their city had been built by Bacchus. _ 
The whole army, for six days together, celebrated — 
games and made rejoicings on this mountain, in ho- — 
nour of the god who was there worshipped. 

‘ He marched from thence toa country called De- 
dala, which had been abandoned by the inhabitants, 
who had fled for shelter to inaccessible mountains, as 
also those of Acadera, which he afterwards entered. 
This obliged him to change his method of war, and 
to disperse his forces in different places, by which. 
means the enemy were all defeated at once: no re- 
sistance was made any where, and those who were 
so courageous as to wait the coming up of the Mace- — 
donians, were all cut to pieces. Ptolemy took several 


little cities the instant he sat down before them: Alex- - 


ander carried the large ones, and, after uniting all his — 
forces, passed the river { Choaspes, and left Ccenus 
to besiege a rich and populous city, called by the: in- 
habitants Bazica. ¢ 

He afterwards: marched towards Mazosa, whose 
king, called Assacanus, was lately dead ; and Cleo- 
phes, his mother, ruled the province and city. 
were thirty thousand foot in it, and both nature and . 
art seemed to have united their endeavours in raising 
its fortifications ; for’towards the east it is surrounded 
with a very rapid river, the banks of which are 
steep, and difficult of access; and on the west. are 
high and craggy rocks, at the foot whereof are caves, 
which, through length of time, had increased into a 
kind of abysses ; and. where these fail, a trench, of an 
astonishing height, is raised with incredible labouese : 

Whilst Alexander was going round the city, to 
view its fortifications, he was shot by an arrow ia 
the calf of his leg; but he only pulled out the wea- 
pon, and, without so much as binding up the wound; 
mounted his horse; and continued to view the 





side of the Indus, but ‘adjacent to that river, be to India, 
and made part of it. 

t Could these Greek names of gods be known to the Inaaas:? ? 
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cried, * “ Every one swears that I am the son of Jupi- 
eter; but my wound makes me sensible that I am a 
man.” 


orders. Some of the soldiers, therefore, demolished 
such houses ‘as stood without the city, and with the 
rubbish of them filled up. the gulfs above-mentioned. 
Others threw great trunks of trees and huge stones 
_ into them ; and all laboured with so much vigour, 


_ towers raised ‘upon them. ~ 

The king, without waiting till his wound was heal- 
Medarwisitesd the works; and, after applauding the 
soldiers for their great despatch, he caused the en- 


q gines to be brought forward, whence a great number 


the walls. But that which most terrified the barba- 
rians,. was, those towers of vast height, which seemed 
to them to move of themselves. ‘This made them 
imagine, that they were made to advance by the 


a and that those battering-rams which beat 


_ down the walls, and the javelins thrown by the en- 


so that,. per- 


_ suaded it would be impossible for them to defend the 


% city, they withdrew into the citadel ; 


_ to propose a surrender. - 
and met Alexander, attended by a great number of 


but not finding 
themselves more secure there, they sent ambassadors 
The queen afterwards came 


Jadies, who all brought him wine in cups; by way of 
sacrifice. The king gave her a very gracious recep- 
tion, and restored her to her kingdom. 

From hence Polysperchon was sent with an army 


a to besiege the city of Ora, which he soon took. Most 
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_ of its inhabitants had withdrawn to the rock called 
_Aornos. There was a tradition, that Hercules having 
_ besieged this rock, an earthquake had forced him to 
- quit the siege. There. are not on this rock, as on 
many others, gentle declivities of easy access ; but it 
rises like a bank; and being very wide at..bottom, 
grows” narrower all the way to the top, which termi- 
nates in a point. The river Indus, whose source is 
not:far from this place, flows'at the bottom, its sides 
being perpendicular and high; and on thé other side 


~ were’ Vas. morasses, which it was necessary to,fill up, 


before the rock could be taken. Very happily for 
the Macedonians, they were near a forest. This the 
king had cut down, commanding his soldiers to carry: 


_ off nothing but the trunks, the branches of which. 


were lopped, in order that they might be carried with 
-he Jess difficulty: and he himself threw the first 


srank into the morass. The army seeing this, shouted. | 


_ for joy, and every soldier labouring with incredible 
diligence, the work was finished in seven days; im- 
mediately after which, the attack began. The officers 
_ Were. of pugen, that it would not be proper for the 
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Diteany foitiGeations: cof the: city. * But>as! he rodé |! 
with his leg downward, and ‘the congealing of the 
blood put him to great pain, it is related that he 


‘However, he did not leave the place till he: 
_ had seen every thing, and given all the. necessary: 


_ that in nine days the works were completed, and the: 


of darts were discharged against those: who defended’ 


_ gines, the Jike of which they had never seen, could | 
not be the effect of human strength; 











king to expose himself ‘on . this occasion, | ‘the danger: — 
being evidently too great. However, the trumpet 
had no sooner sounded, than this prince, who was’ 
not master of his courage, commanded his guards to 
follow, himself first climbing the rock. At this sight: 
it appeared no longer inaccessible, and every one: 
flew after him. | Never were soldiers exposed » to: 
greater danger; but they were all resolved to conquer® 
or die. Several fell from tbe rock into the river, 
whose whirlpools swallowed them up. The barbarians. 
rolled great stones on. the foremost, who being scarce’ 
able to keep upon their feet, the rock was so slipperys, 
fell down the precipices, and were dashed to pieces. 
No sight could possibly be more dismal than this: 
the king, greatly. afflicted at the loss of so many brave 
soldiers, caused:a retreat to be sounded. Neverthe- 
less, though he had lost all hopes of taking the place, 
and was determined to raise the siege, he acted as if 
he intended to continue it, and accordingly gave; 
orders for bringing forward. the towers, and other, 
engines; the besieged, by way of insult, made great- 
rejoicings, and continued the festivity for two days: 
and two nights, making the rock, and the whole. 
neighbourhood, echo with the sound of their drums 
and cymbals. But the third night they were not, . 
heard, and the Macedonians were surprised to see, 
every part of the rock illuminated with torches. The, 
king was informed, that the Indians had Jighted them, 
to assist their flight, and to guide them the more, 
easily in those precipices during the obscurity of the, 
night. Immediately the whole army, by Alexander’s — 
order, shouted aloud, which terrified the fugitives so 
much, that several of them fancying. they saw the. 
enemy, flung themselves from the top of the rock, 
and perished miserably. The king, having so aps 
pily and unexpectedly possessed himself. of the rock. 
in an almost miraculous manner, thanked the. gods, 
and offered sacrifices in their honour. » 

From thence he marched, and took Echolimus ;: 
and after sixteen days’ march, arrived at the river, | 
Indus, where he found that Hephastion had got all.- 
things ready for his passage, pursuant to his orders. _ 
‘The king of the country,:called Omphis, whose father 
died some time before, had sent to, Alexander, to. 
know whether he would give him leave to wear the 
crown. Notwithstanding the Macedonian told him. 
he might, he nevertheless delayed putting it on till 
his arrival. He then went to meet him with his whole - 
army; and when Alexander was advanced pretty, 
near, he pushed forward his horse, came.up singly to; 
him, and the, king did the same. The Indian then. 
told. him,, by.an interpreter, “That he was come to 
meet him at the head of his army, in order to deliver 
up all his forces.into his hands: that he surrendered 
his person and _ his. kingdom to a monarch, who, he 
was sensible, fought only, with the view of. acquiring. 
glory, and dreaded nothing so much as treachery.” 
The king, greatly satisfied with the frankness of the. 
Barbarian, gave him his hand, and restored him hig 
kingdoms. He then made Alexander a present. of — 
| fifty-six elephants, and a great number of other ani; 








thousand _ horse. 


its raging, 


horses, and elephants. 


mals of prodigious size. Alexander asking him, which 
were most necessary to' him, husbandmen or soldiers ? 
he replied, that as he was at war with two kings, the 
latter would be of greatest service to him. ‘These 
two monarchs were Abisares and Porus, the latter of 
whom was most powerful, and the dominions of both 
were situated on the other side of the Hydaspes. 


~Omphis assumed the diadem, and took the name of 


Taxilus, by which the kings of that country were 
called. He made magnificent presents to Alexander, 
who did not suffer himself to be exceeded in gene- 
rarity. 

The next day, ambassadors from | Abisares waiting 
upon the king, surrendered up to him, pursuant to the 
power given them, all the dominions of their sove- 
reign; and, alter each gens had promised fidelity on 


a both sides, they returned. 


Alexander, expecting that Porus, astonished with 
the report of his glory, would not fai] to submit, sent 
“a message to that prince, as if he had been his vassal, 


_ requiring him to pay tribute, and meet him upon the 
frontiers of. his dominions. 
_ great coldness, that he would do so, but it should be 
_ Sword in hand. 
of thirty elephants, which were of great service, 


Porus answered ‘with 
At the same time a reinforcement 


were sent to Alexander. He gave the superinten- 
dence of all his elephants to Taxilus, and advanced as 
far as the borders of the Hy daspes. _ Porus was en- 
camped on the other side'of it, in order to dispute 
‘the passage with him; and had posted at the head of 
his army eighty-five elephants of prodigious size, and 
behind them three hundred chariots, guarded by 
thirty thousand foot ; not having, at most, above seven 
This prince was mounted on an 
elephant of much larger size than any of the rest, 
and-he himself exceeded the usual stature of men; 


so that, clothed in his armour glittering with gold and 
silver, he appeared at the same time terrible and 


majestic. ‘The greatness of his courage equalled that 
of his stature, and he was. as wise and prudent as it 


~ was possible for the monarch of so barbarous a people 
. to ‘be. 


The Macedonians dreaded not only the enemy, but 
the river they were obliged to pass. It was four fur- 
longs wide, about half a mile, and so deep in every 


part, that it looked like a sea, and was no where 


fordable. It was vastly impetuous, notwithstanding 
its great breadth; for it rolled with as much violence 
as if it had been confined to a narrow channel; and 
. foaming waves, which broke in many 
places,’ discovered that it was full of stones and rocks. 
However, nothing was so dreadful as the appearance 
of the shore, which was quite covered with men, 
These hideous animals stood 
like’so many towers, and the Indians exasperated 


them, in order that the horrid cry they made might 


fill the enemy with greater terror. However,’ this 
could not intimidate an army of men, whose courage 


was proof against all attacks, and who were animated 


by an uninterrupted series of prosperities; but then 
they did not think it would be possible for them, as 
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their barks were so crazy, to surmount ve rapidity 
of the stream, or land with safety. ies [ 
This river was full of little islands, to. whieh: the 
Indians and Macedonians used to swim, with their. 
arms over their heads ; and slight skirmishes were 
every day fought in the sight of the two kings, who ~ 
were well pleased with these small excursions of their 
respective forces, and to forma judgment from such 
skirmishes of the success of a general battle. ‘There 
were two young officers in Alexander’s army, Egesi- 
machus and Nicanor, men of equal intrepidity, and 
who, having been ever successful, despised dangers __ 
of every kind. They took with them the bravest 
youths in the whole army: and, with no other wea- 
pons than their javelins, swam to an island in which ~ 
several of the enemy were landed; where, with scarce — 
any other assistance than their intrepidity, they made 
a great slaughter. After this bold stroke, they might 
have retired with glory, were it possible for rashness, 
when successful, to keep within bounds. But as they 
waited with a contemptuous and insulting air, for 
those who came to succour their companions, they 
were surrounded by a band of soldiers who had swam. 
unperceived to the island, and overwhelmed with the 
darts that were shot from a distance. Those who z 
endeavoured to save themselves by swimming, were 
either carried down by the waves, or swallowed up 
by the whirlpools. The courage of Porus, who saw 
all this from the shore, was aed asl increased. Leis 
this success. ie 
Alexander was in great perplexity ; and finding he — 
could not pass the Hydaspes by force of arms, he- 
therefore resolved to have recourse to artifice. Ac- 
cordingly he caused his cavalry to attempt several 
times to pass it in the night, and to shout as if they 
really intended to ford the river, ail things being 
prepared for that purpose. Immediately Porus hurried _ 
thither with his elephants, but Alexander continued — 
in battle-array on the bank. This stratagem having 
been attempted several times, and Porus finding the 
whole was but mere noise and empty menaces, he — 


| took no farther notice of these motions, but only 


sent scouts to every part of the shore. Alexander, 
being now no longer apprehensive of having the whole 
army of the enemy upon him in attempting to cross 
the river in the night, began seriously to- resolve. to 
pass it. ae 
There was in this river, at a considerable distance _ 
from Alexander’s camp, an island of greater extent 
than any of the rest. This, being covered with trees, _ 
was very convenient to cover and conceal his design, 
and therefore he resolved to attempt the passage that _ 
way. However, the better to conceal the knowledge © 
of it from the enemy, and deceive them on this occa- 
sion, he left Craterus in his camp with a great part — 
of the army, with orders to make a great noise at a _ 
certain time which should be appointed, in order to _ 
alarm the Indians, and make them believe that he - 
was preparing to cross the river; but that he would — 


not attempt this, till such time as Porus should have: ~ 


raised his camp, and mugebee away bie ‘elephants. 

















donians who should attempt the passage. Between 
_ the camp and the island he had posted Meleagerand 
_ Gorgias with the foreign horse and foot, with orders 
_ to pass over in bodies, the instant they should see 
him engaged in battle. 

_ After giving these orders, he took the rest of his 

army, as well cavalry as infantry; and, wheeling off 
_ from the shore, in order to avoid being perceived, he 
_ advanced in the night-time towards the island into 
_ which he was resolved to go; and the better to de- 





_ pitched in the camp where he had left Craterus, 
His life-guards 
were drawn up round, in all the pomp and splendour 
with which the majesty of a great king is usually sur- 
rounded. He also caused a royal robe to be put upon 
_Attalus, who was of the same age with himself, and so 
much resembled the king, both in stature and features, 
especially at so great a distance as the breadth of the 
_ river, that the enemy might suppose Alexander himself 
_ was on the bank, and was attempting a passage in that 
place. He however was by this time got to the island 
above-mentioned ;: and immediately landed upon it 
from boats, with the rest of the troops, whilst the ene- 
my was.employed in opposing Craterus. But now a 
_ furious storm arose, which seemed as if it would re- 
- tard the execution of his project, yet proved of ad- 
_ vantage to it; for so fortunate was this prince, that 
obstacles changed into advantages and succours in 
his favour: the storm was succeeded by a very violent 
- shower, with impetuous winds, flashes of lightning and 
_ thunder, insomuch that there was no hearing or 
- seeing any thing. Any man but Alexander would 
have abandoned his-design ; but he, on the contrary, 
was animated by the danger, not to mention that the 
- noise, the confusion, and the darkness assisted his 
_ passage. He thereupon made the signal for the em- 
- barkation of his troops, and went off himself in the 
_ first boat. It is reported, that it was on this occasion 
he cried out, “O Athenians! could you think I would 
expose myself to such dangers, to merit your ap- 
plause?” And, indeed, nothing could contribute more 
_ to eternize his name, than having his actions recorded 
__ by such great historians as Thucydides and Xeno- 
E phon ;" and so anxious was he about the character 
_ which would be given him after his death, that he 
_ wished it were possible for him to return again into 
__ the world, only so long as was necessary to know what 
kind of impression the perusal of his history made on 
_ the minds of men. 
Scarce any person appeared to oppose their de- 
scent, because Porus was wholly taken up with Cra- 
__terus, and imagined he had nothing to do but to 
oppose his passage. Immediately this general, pur- 
_ suant to his orders, made a prodigious clamour, and 
- seemed to attempt the passage of the river. Upon 
_ this all the boats came to shore, one excepted, which 
the waves dashed to pieces against a rock. The 
“moment Alexander was landed, he drew up in order 


“Lucian. de-Conscriby Hist. p. 694. 


~_ which was opposite to that of Porus. 
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ceive the enemy, Alexander caused his tent to be 
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ither to withdraw or advance towards those Mace- || of battle his Jittle army, consisting of six thousand 


foot, and five thousand horse. ee 
He himself headed the latter; and, having com- 
manded the foot to make all imaginable despatch 
after him, he marched before. It was his firm opi- 
nion, that in case the Indians should oppose him with 
their whole force, his cavalry would give him infinite 


advantage over them; and that, be this as it would, 


he might easily continue fighting until his foot should 
come up; or, that in case the enemy, alarmed at the 
news of his passing, should fly, it would then be in 


_his power to pursue, and make a great slaughter of 








chariots, and two hundred elephants. 


them. 
Porus, upon hearing that Alexander had passed the 
river, had sent against him a detachment, commanded 
by one of his sons, of two thousand horse, and one 
hundred and twenty chariots. 
imagined them to be the enemy’s van-guard, and 
that the whole army was behind them: but, being 


informed it was but a detachment, he chatged them > 


with such vigour, that Porus’ son was killed upon the 
spot, with four hundred horses, and all the chariots 
taken. Each of-these chariots carried six mén; two 
were armed with bucklers, two bowmen sat on each 


‘side, and two guided the chariot, who nevertheless 


fought always when the battle grew warm, having a 
great number of darts which they discharged at the 
enemy. But all these did little exeeution that day, 
because the rain, which fell in great abundance, had 
moistened the earth to such a degree, that the horses 


could scarce stand upon their Jegs; and the chariots ~ 
being very heavy, most of them sunk very deep into . 


the mud. 


Porus, upon receiving advice of the death of his 


son, the defeat of the detachment, and Alexander’s 


approach, was in doubt whether it would be proper — 
for him, to continue in his post, because Craterus, - 


with the rest of the Macedonian army, made a feint 
as if they intended to pass the river. However, he 
resolved at last to go and meet Alexander, whom he 
justly supposed to be at the head of the choicest 
troops of his army. Accordingly, leaving only a few 
elephants in his camp, to. amuse those who were 
posted on the opposite shore, he set. out with thirty 
thousand foot, four thousand horses, three thousand 
Being come 
into a firm sandy soil, in which his horses and chariots 


might wheel about with ease, he drew up his army in — 


battle-array, with intent to wait the coming up of the 
enemy. He posted in front, and on the first line, all 


the elephants at an hundred feet distance one from - 


the other, in order that they might serve asa bulwark 
to his foot, who were behind. It was his opinion, 
that the enemy’s cavalry would not dare to engage in 


these intervals, because of the fear those horses would” 


have of the elephants; and much less the infantry, 
when they should see that of the enemy posted behind 
the elephants, and themselves in danger of being 
trodden to pieces by those animals. 


in order to-cover their right and left; and his infantry 


Alexander at first - 


He had posted - 
some of his foot on the same line with the elephants, — 


Ty itll) pias 


. squadrons, advanced against Alexander. 
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was covered by his two wings of horse, before which 
the chariots were posted. Such was the order and 
disposition: of Porus’s army. 

_ Alexander, being come in sight of the enemy, halted 
to wait the coming up of his foot, which marched 
with the utmost diligence, and arrived a little after : 
and in order that they might have time to take 
breath, and not be led, fatigued as they were, against 
the enemy, he caused his horse to make a great many 
evolutions, in. order to gain-time. But now every 
thing being ready, and the infantry having sufficiently 
recovered their vigour, Alexander gave the signal of 
battle. He did not think proper to begin by attack- 
_ing the enemy’s main body, where the infantry and 

the elephants were posted, forthe very reason which 
had made Porus draw them up in that manner: but his 
cavalry being stronger, he drew out the greatest part 

of them; and marching against the left wing, sent 
Ceenus with his own regiment of horse, and that of 
‘Demetrius, to charge them at the same time; order- 
ing him to attack the cavalry on the left, in the rear, 
while he himself would charge them both: in front 
and flank. Seleucus, - Antigonus, and Tauron, who 
commanded the foot, were ordered not to stir from 
their posts, till Alexander’s cavalry had thrown that 
of the enemy, as well as their foot;into disorder. 

- Being come within arrow-shot, he detached a 
thousand bowmen on horseback, with orders for them 
to make their discharge on the horse of Porus’s left 
wing, in order: to throw it into disorder, whilst he 

himself should charge this body in flank, before it 
had time to rally. ‘The Indians, having closed their 
At that in- 
stant Coenus charged them in the rear, according to 
the orders given him; so that’ the Indians were 
obliged to face about on all sides, to defend them- 
selves from the thousand bowmen, and against Alex- 
ander and Coenus. Alexander, to make the best ad- 
vantage of the confusion into which this sudden evo- 
Jution had thrown them, charged with great vigour 
those that made head against him, who being no 
longer able to stand so violent. an attack, were soon 
broke, and retired behind the elephants, as to an im- 
pregnable rampart. The leaders of the elephants 
made them advance against the enemy’s horse; but 
that very instant, the Macedonian phalanx moving on 
a sudden, surrounded those animals, and charged with 
their pikes the elephants themselves and their lead- 
ers. This battle was very different from all those 
which Alexander had hitherto fought; for the ele- 
_phants rushing upon the battalions, broke, with inex- 
_ pressible fury, the thickest of them; when the Indian 
‘horse, seeing the Macedonian foot stopped by the 
elephants, returned to the charge: however, that of 
‘Alexander being stronger, and having gréater experi- 
‘ence in war, broke this body a second time, and 
‘obliged it again to retire towards the elephants: upon 
‘which the Macedonian horse being all united in one 
‘body, spread terror and confusion wherever they at- 
tacked. The elephants, being all covered with 
‘wounds, and the greater part having lost-their lead- 
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ers, no longer observed their usual order: but; frantic — 


as it were with pain, they no longer. distinguished : 


friends from foes; and. running about from place to 
place, overthrew every thing that came in their way. 
The Macedonians, who had purposely left a greatcr 
interval between their battalions, either made way 
for them wherever they came forward, or charged 
with dartsthose that fear and the tumilt obliged to 
retire. Alexander, after having surrounded the enemy 
with his horse, made-a signal to his foot to march up 
with. all imaginable speed, in order to make a last 
effort, and to fall upon them with his whole force, 
all which they executed very successfully. In this 
manner the greatest part of the Indian cavalry were 
cut to pieces; and a body of: their foot, which sus- 
tained no less loss, seeing themselves charged. on all . 
sides, at last fled. Craterus, who had continued in 
the camp with the rest of his army, seeing Alexander 
engaged with Porus, crossed the river, and charging 
the routed soldiers with his troops, who were fresh 
and vigorous, killed as many enemies in the retreat 
as had fallen in the battle. 

The Indians lost on this occasion twenty. thousalig 
foot and three thousand horse; not to mention the 
chariots which were all broken to pieces, and the 
elephants, all of which were: either killed or taken. — 
Porus’s two sons fell in this battle, with Spitacus, go- 
vernor of the province; all the colonels of horse and 
foot, and those who guided the elephants and chari- - 
ots. As for Alexander, he lost but fourscore of the 
six thousand soldiers who were at the first charge. — 
ten bowmen of the horse, twenty of his horee 
and two hundred. common soldiers. p 

Porus, after having performed all the duties bath: 
of a soldier and a general in the’ battle, and fought 
with intrepid bravery, seeing all his horse defeated, 
and the greatest part of his foot, did not behave like — 
the great king Darius, who, on a like disaster, was — 
the first that fled; on the contrary, he continued in — 
the field as long as one battalion or squadron stood. _ 
their ground ; but at last, having received a wound 
in the shoulder, he retired upon his elephant ; and 
was easily distinguished from the rest, by the great- _ 
ness of his stature, and his unparalleled bravery. 
Alexander, finding who he was by those glorious 
marks, and being desirous of saving him, sent ‘Taxilus | 
after him, because he was of the same nation ‘The 
latter advancing as near to him as he might, without 
running any danger of being wounded, called out to 
him to stop, in order to hear the message he had 
brought him from Alexander. Porus turning back, 
and seeing it was Taxilus, his old enemy: “ How!’ 
says he, “is it not Taxilus that calls—that traitor to 
his country and kingdom?” Immediately after which, — 
he would have transfixed him with his dart, had he © 
not instantly retired. Notwithstanding this, Alex 
ander being still desirous to save so brave a prince | 
despatched other officers, among whom was Meroe _ 
one of his intimate friends, who besought him, in the — 
strongest terms, to wait upon a conqueror altogether 3 
worthy of him. After much, eniraatys Porus cone 









ated; and accordingly. ee fartard: 
who had been told of his coming, advanced forwards 
_in order to receive him with some of his train. Be- 
_ ing come pretty near, Alexander stopped purposely 
_ to take a view of his stature and noble mien,’ he be- 
ing above five cubits in height.* 
dejected at his misfortune, but came up with a’ reso- 
lute countenance, like a valiant warrior, whose cou- 
rage in defending his dominions ought to acquire him 
the esteem of the brave prince who had conquered 
chim... Alexander spoke first, and with an august and 
gracious air, asked him how’ he desired to be treated ? 
_ f* Like a king,” replied Porus. 
_ .Alexander, “do you ask nothing more?” “No,” re- 

_ plied Porus; “all things are included in that single 

word.” Alexander, struck with this greatness of 

- soul, which seemed heightened by the distress of that 
prince, did-not only redone him his kingdom, but an- 
nexed other provinces to it, and treated him with 
_the highest testimonies of bonpar: esteem, and friend- 

ship. Porus was faithful to him till bis death. It. is 
hard:to say, whether the victor or the vanquished 
best deserved praise on this occasion. 

Alexander built a city on the spot where the battle 
had been fought, and another in that place where he 
had crossed the river. 
from his victory ; and the other Bucephala, in ho- 

~ nour of his horse, who died there, not of his wounds, 
but of old age. After having paid the last duties to 
such of his soldiers as had lost their lives in battle, 
- hesolemnized games, and offered up gacrifices of thanks, 
in the place where he had passed the Hydaspes. 
This prince did not know to whom he was in- 
-debted for his victories. We are astonished at the 
‘rapidity of Alexander’s conquests; the ease with 
which he surmounts the greatest obstacles, and forces 
almost impregnable cities; the uninterrupted and un- 
“heard-of felicity that extricates him out of those dan- 
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_ gers into which his rashness plunges him, and in~ 


which, one would have concluded, he must a hun- 
- dred times have perished... But Ht unravel these 
' mysterious events, several of which are repugnant to 
the usual course of things,’ we must go back to a su- 
perior cause, unknown to the profane historians and 
to Alexander himself. This monarch was, like Cy- 
- yus, the minister and instrument of the Sovereign 
Disposer of empires, who raises and destroys them at 
pleasure. He had received the same commission to 
_ overthrow the Persian and eastern empires, as Cyrus 
to destroy that of Babylon. The same Power con- 
ducted their enterprises, assured them of success, pro- 
_ tected and preserved them from all dangers, till they 
_ had executed their commission, and completed their 
a ministry. We may apply to Alexander the Wess 
which God spake concerning Cyrus, in Isaiah: 

*Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, to ee 
- nations before him; and F will loose the loins of kings, 
_ to open’ before him the two-leaved gates; and the 
pene shall not be shut: I will go before thee, and 

kChap. xiv. 1—5." 
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“ But,” continued | 


Alexander, | 





He called the one Nicea, | 
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make the cme sd Fane straight: 
pieces the gates of brass, and cut in sunder the bars 
ofiron. And J will give thee the treasures of dark. 
ness, and hidden riches of secret places. —- girded 
thee, though thou hast not known me.” - This is the 
true and only cause of the incredible success with 
which this‘conqueror was attended ; 
leled bravery; the affection his soldiers had for him; 
that anticipation of good fortune, and that assurance 
of success, which astonished his most IB ep cap: 
tains. 





Alexander ere a India. 


SECT. XVI. 


gression relating to the Brachmans. 


general discontent in his army. Remonstrances bemg 
made to him on that account, he lays aside. his design, 
and 7s contented with going no farther than the ocean. 
He surmounts all obstacles m his way thither, and is 
exposed to great danger at the stege of the city of the 


Oxydrace ; and arriving at last at the ocean, he after- 


wards ‘pr epares for his-return mio Europe. 


ALEXANDER, ' after his famous victory over Porus, 
advanced into India, where he subdued a great many 
nations and cities. He looked upon-himself as. a 
conqueror by profession as well as.by his dignity, and 
engaged every day in new exploits with so much. ar- 


dour and vivacity, that he seemed. to fancy himself. 


invested with a personal commission, and that there 
was an immediate obligation upon. him to storm all 
cities, to lay waste al] provinces, to extirpate all na- 
tions, which should refuse his yoke; and that. he 
should have considered himself as guilty of .a crime, 
had he forborne visiting every corner of. the earth, 


and carrying terror and desolation wherever he went, : 


He passed the Acesines, and afterwards the Hydra- 
otes, two considerable rivers. Advice was then 
brought him, that a, great number of free Indians had 
made a confederacy to defend their. libertres 5 and 
among the rest, the Catheans, who were the most 
valiant and Ber skilful of those nations in the art of 
war; and that they were encamped near a strong 
city, called Sangala. Alexander set out against these 
Indians, defeated them in,a pitched battle, took the 
city, and razed it to the very foundations. 

™ One day, as he was riding at the. head of his 
army, some philosophers, called Brachmans in the 
language of that country, were conversing together 
as they were walking in a meadow. . The instant 
they perceived him, they all stamped against the 
ground with their feet. Alexander,. surprised at this 
extraordinary gesture, demanded the cause of it. 
They answered, pointing to the ground: with their fin- 
gers, “ That no man possessed any more of that ele- 


between him and other men, was, that he was more 
restless and ambitious than they, and overran all seas 


xv. p. 715—717, Plut. in Alex. p. 701. Q. Curt. lib. viii. c. & 
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J will break i in- 


of his unparal- 
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That prince re- 
solves lo march as fur as the Ganges, which rarses a 
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that the only difference ~ 
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and lands, merely to do harm to others and himself: 
= _and yet—he would die at last, and possess no greater 
pa part of the earth than was necessary for his inter- 
+ ment.” ‘The king was not displeased at this answer: 
but he was hurried on by the torrent of glory, and 
his actions were the very reverse of what he ap- 
proved. 
_. These Brachmans, says Arrian, are held in great 
: veneration in their country. They do not pay any 
tribute to the prince, but assist him with their coun- 
f sel, and perform the same offices as the Magi do to 
the kings of Persia. They assist at the public sacri- 
fices ; and if a person desires to sacrifice in private, 
one of these must be present, otherwise the Indians 
are persuaded the sacrifice would not be agreeable to 
_ the gods. They apply themselves particularly to con- 
sulting the stars; none but themselves exercise the 
a art of ‘divination ; and they foretell, chiefly, the change 
: of the weather and of the seasons. if a Brachman 
has failed thrice in his predictions, he is silenced 
for ever. 

Their sentiments, according. to Strabo, are not 
very different from those of the Greeks. They be- 
lieve that the world had a beginning ; that it will 
end; that its form is circular; that it was created 
ax by God, who presides over, and fills it, with his ma- 
: jesty 5 and that water is the principle ‘of all things. 

Witlt regard to the immortality of the soul, and, the 
punishment of the wicked in hell, they follow the 
doctrine of Plato; intermixing with: it, like that phi- 
‘losopher; some fictions, in ‘order to express or de- 
_ scribe those punishments. 
= Several among them go always naked, whence the 
Greeks give them the name ‘of Gymnosophists.— 
_ Many incredible particulars are related, ‘concerning 
the austerity of their lives and their prodigious pa- 
-tience. Their only meat and drink is roots and wa- 
ter. As they admit the metempsychosis, and be- 
lieve that the souls of men transmigrate from their 
bodies into those of beasts, they abstain from the 
flesh of animals. Jt is thought that Pythagoras bor- 
: rowed this doctrine from the Brachmans. ‘They con- 
tinue whole days standing with their faces towards 
_ the sun, and that in the season when this luminary 
darts ifs rays with the greatest violence. Persuaded 
that it is beneath the dignity of a man to wait calmly 
for death, when he finds himself oppressed by age 
a2 or sickness, they hold it glorious to anticipate their 
last hour, and burn’ themselves alive; and, indeed, 
they pay no honours to those who die merely of old 
age; and imagine they would pollute their funeral 
= pile, : and the fite that is to burn them to ashes, should 
they go into it otherwise than full of life and vigour. 
4 Other Brachmans, more judicious and humane ‘than 
2 the former, live in cities, and associate with man- 
kind; and so far from considering self-murder as a 
‘virtuous or brave action, they look upon it as a 
weakness in man not to wait patiently the stroke of 








* Mulieres in India ciim est cujusque earum vir mortuus, in cer- 
tamen judiciumque veniunt, quam plurimam ille dilexerit: plures 
enim singulis solent esse nupte. Que est victrix, ea lata, prose- 
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] death, aii as a crime to dare to anticipate ‘the. will 
of the gous. St 4 x et 
Cicero admires, in ihis Teseulen questions, the in- 


husband. 


sons appointed for that purpose, who never gave 
judgment till after they had made a strict examina- 
tion, and heard the allegations on all sides. 
wife on whom the preference was bestowed, ran ‘to 
meet death, and ascended the funeral pile, with in- 
credible resolution and joy; whilst the’ surviving 


their eyes bathed in tears. 
The description which " Porphy ry has left us of 


that given above. According to this author, the 
Brachmans live on herbs, roots, and fruits. ‘They 
abstain from animals of every kind, and if they touch 
any, they thereby render themselves unclean. 
spend the greatest part of the day and night in sing- 
ing hymns in honour of their gods. 
pray perpetually. The greatest part of them live 





nor possess any thing. ‘They wish for nothing so 
earnestly as death ; and considering this life as a bur- 
then, they wait impatiently for the moment when 
the soul will be separated from the body. 

These philosophers exist still in India, where they 
are called Bramins ; and retain, in many pcints, the 
traditions and tenets of the ancient Brachmans. 


these Brachmans dwelt, was very desirous to con- 
verse with them, and, if possible, to prevail with 
some of them to follow him. Being informed that 
these philosophers never made visits, but that those 
who had an inclination to see them must go to their 
houses, he concluded that it would be beneath his 





to any thing contrary to their laws and usages. 
sicritus, who was.a great philosopher, and had been 
a disciple of Diogenes the Cynic, was deputed to 
them. He met, not far from the city, with fifteen. 
who from morning till evening stood always naked, 


night. 


zing upon Onesicritus’s clothes and shoes, could not 
forbear laughing ; after which he told him; * ‘That 
-anciently the earth had been covered with barley 
and wheat, as it was at that time with dust ; 
sides water, the rivers used to flow with milk, honey, 
oil, and wine: 
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vincible patience not only of the Indian sages, but. 
also of the * women of that country, who used to. 
contest for the honour of dying with their common — 
This privilege was reserved for that wife — 
whom the husband had loved most affectionately ; _ 
and was given in her favour by the sentence of per-_ 


The- 


wives withdrew in the deepest affliction, and with 


They fast and — 


in the same posture in which they at first had placed 
themselves, and afterwards returned to the city at 
He addressed himself first to Calanus, and — 
told him the occasion of his coming. ‘The latter, ga- 


that be-- 


that man’s guilt had occasioned a 
change of ‘this happy condition ; and that. ‘ip ter, to 


quentibus suis, una cum viro in rogum imponitur: ila. v< ta mosta 






these philosophers, resembles in many particulars — 


They e 


alone, and in the deepest solitude, and neither marry — 


Alexander passing near a city wherein several of 


dignity to go to them, and unjust to force these sages _ 


One- | 








sarily pis 


ED anlch eis aetaitade had sehteneed them to a 
long, ‘painful labour : that their repentance after- 
_ wards moving him to compassion, he had restored 
_ them their former abundance: however, that by the 
_ course of things, they seemed to be returning to their 
ancient confusion.” This relation shows evidently, 
_ that these philosophers had some notion of the feli- 
city of the first man, and of the toil to which he had 
been sentenced for his sin. 

After this conversation, Onesicritus spoke to Man- 
 danis, the eldest, and, as it were, the superior of 
“the band. This Brachman said, “That he thought 
- Alexander worthy of admiration, in seeking thus for 
_ wisdom in the midst of the cares of his government: 
-*that he was the first, who had ever united in himself 
the two characters of conqueror and philosopher ; 
that it were to be wished, that the latter character 
were the attribute of those who could inspire the 
_ wisdom which they themselves possessed, and enjoin 
_ it by their authority. » He added, that he could not 

“conceive the motive which had prompted Alexander 
to undertake so long and laborious a journey, nor 
- what he came in search of, in so remote a country. 
_ Onesicritus was very urgent with both of them to 
quit their austere way of life, and follow the fortune 
; raf Alexander, saying, that they would find in him a 
generous master and benefactor, who would heap 
upon them honours and riches of all kinds. Then 
~Mandanis assuming a haughty, philosophical tone, 
vanswered, “ That he did not want Alexander, and 
was the son of Jupiter as well as himself: that he 
_ was exempted from want, desire, or fear: that so 
long as he should live, the earth would furnish him 
all things necessary for his subsistence, and that death 
- would rid him of a troublesome companion, (meaning 
- his body,) and set him at full liberty.” Calanus was 
_ more tractable; and, notwithstanding the opposition, 
and even the prohibition of his superior, who re- 
proached him for his abject spirit, in stooping so low 
as to serve another master besides God, he followed 
_ Onesicritus, and went to Alexander’s court, who re- 
_ ceived him with great demonstrations of joy. 
_ We find by a circumstance which history has re- 
corded, that this people used often to employ para- 
_ bles and similitudes for conveying their thoughts. 
_ One day as he was discoursing with Alexander, upon 
_ the maxims of wise policy and a prudent administra- 
_ tion, he exhibited to that prince, a sensible image, 
and a natural emblem of his empire. He laid upon 
_ the ground a great ox-hide, which was very dry and 
* shrunk up, and then set his foot upon one end of it. 
The hide, being pressed, gave way; and all the 
_ other ends flew up: going thus round the hide, and 
pressing the several edges of it, he made him observe, 
that whilst he lowered it on one side all the rest rose 
up, till treading it at last upon the middle, the hide 
fell equally on all sides. By this image he hinted to 
him, that it would be proper for him to reside in the 
entre of his dominions, and not undertake such long 
°Q. Curt. 1. ix.c. 1—9.  Arrian. 1. v. p. 221—234. & 1. vi. p. 
—259. Put. in Alex. p. 699, 701. 
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journeys. We shall soon show the reader the man- 
ner in which this philosopher ended his days. - 

° Alexander being determined to continue the war 
as long as he should meet with new nations, and te 
look upon them as enemies whilst they should live 


independent on him, was meditating about passing 


the Hyphasis. He was told, that after passing that 
river he must travel eleven days through deserts, and 
that then he would arrive at’ the Ganges, the greatest 
river in all India. That farther in the country lived 
the Gangaridz and the Prasii, whose king was pre- 
paring to oppose his entering his dominions, at the 
head of twenty thousand horse, and two hundred 
thousand foot, reinforced by two thousand chariots 


and, which struck the greatest terror, with three — 
A report of this, being spread _ 


thousand elephants. 
through the army, struck all the soldiers with con- 
sternation, and raised a general murmur. ‘The Ma- 
cedonians, who, after having traversed so many coun- 


tries, and being grown grey in the field, were inces- 


santly directing their eyes and wishes towards their 
dear native country, made loud complaints that Alex- 


ander should every day beap war upon war and dan- 


ger upon danger. They had undergone, but just be- 
fore, inexpressible fatigues, having been exposed to 
rain, accompanied with wind and thunder, for above 
two months. Some bewailed their calamities in such 
terms as raised compassion ; others insolently cried 
aloud, that they would march no farther. 


Alexander, being informed of this tumult, aid 


learning that secret assemblies were held in his camp, 
to prevent the ill consequences of them, sent for the 


officers into his tent, and commanding them to cal] 


the soldiers together, he made the following speech: 
“T am not ignorant, O soldiers, that the Indians have 
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spread abroad many reports, purposely to terrify us 


but such discourses and artifices are not unusual to — 
Thus the Persians described the straits of Ci- 
licia, the vast plains of Mesopotamia, the rivers Ti- 
gris and Euphrates, as so many insurmountable difficul-- 


you. 


ties, and yet your bravery conquered them. Do you 
repent having followed me thus far? 
vinces ; as you have extended your conquests beyond 
the laxartes and mount Caucasus; as you see the ri- 
vers of India flow through the midst of your empire ; 


why are you afraid of crossing the Hyphasis, and of 


setting up your trophies on-the banks of it, as on those 


As your glo- 
rious déeds have subdued for you a multitude of pro-. 


of the Hydaspes? What! can the elephants, whose » 


numbers are so falsely augmented, terrify you to such 
a degree? But has not experience taught you, that 
they are more destructive to their own masters than 
to the enemy? Endeavours are used to intimidate 


you by the dreadful idea of-innumerable armies; but - 


are they more numerous than those of Darius? It is 
surely too late for you to count the legions of the 
enemy, after your victories have made Asia a desert. 
It was when you crossed the Hellespont that you 
ought to have reflected on the small number of our 
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forces: but now the Scythians form part of our army; 


_ the Bactrians, the Sogdians, and the Dahz, are with 
us, and fight for our glory. 1, however, do not de- 
pend on those barbarians, It is on you only that I 
rely; your victorious arms alone are present to my 
imagination; and your courage alone insures me suc- 
cess. So long as | shall be surrounded with you in 

fight, I shall not have any occasion to count the num- 
ber of my troops nor that of the enemy, provided you 
go on to battle with the same marks of joy and confi- 
dence you have hitherto discovered. Not only our 
glory, but even our safety, is at stake. Should we 

_now retreat, it will be supposed that we fly before 

_ our enemies, and from that moment we shall appear 

as mean as the enemy is judged formidable; for you 

are sensible, that, in war, reputation is every thing. It 

is in my power to make use of authority, and yet I 

employ entreaties only. Do not abandon, (I conjure 

you,) | do not say your king and master, but your 
pupil and companion in arms. Do not break to pieces 
in my hand that glorious palm, which will soon, un- 
less envy rob me of so great a glory, equal me to 

Hercules and to Bacchus.” As the soldiers stood 

with their eyes cast on the ground, and did not once 

_ open their lips, “ What! (continued he) do | then 
speak to the deaf? Will no one listen to me, nor 
_condescend to answer? Alas! I am abandoned, I am 

betrayed, I am delivered up to the enemy. But—] will 

advance still farther, though I go alone. The Scy- 

_thians and Bactrians, more faithful than you, will 
follow me whithersoever I lead them. Return then 
to your country, and boast, ye cowardly deserters of 
your king, that you have abandoned him. As for 
myself, I will here meet either with the victory you 
despair of, or with a glorious death, which henceforth 
ought to be the sole object of my wishes.” 

Notwithstanding this lively, pathetic speech, the 
soldiers still kept a profound silence. They waited 
in expectation of hearing their commanders and chief 
officers remonstrate to the king, that their affection 
was as strong as ever; but that as their bodies were 
covered with wounds, and worn out with toils, it 
would be impossible for them to continue the war. 
However, not one of them presumed to address him 
in their favour. The example of Clitus, and that of 
Callisthenes, were still recent. The officers who 
were then with him, had a hundred times ventured 
their lives in battle for their prince; but they had 
net the courage to hazard losing their fortunes by 

_ telling him the truth. Whilst therefore the soldiers, 
as wsll as officers, continued dumb, without once 
daring to lift up their eyes, there rose on a sudden a 
murmur, which increasing by insensible degrees, 
broke into such deep groans and floods of tears, that 
the king himself, whose anger was now changed into 

compassion, could not forbear weeping. 

At last, whilst the whole assembly were in tears, 
and in deep silence, Coenus took courage, and drew 
near the throne, discovering by his air and action, 
that he desired tospeak. And when the soldiers saw 
him take off his helmet, that being the custom when 
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his own army, who was jevincible by the rest of tie 





any person spoke to the king, they besought him te — 


plead the cause of the army; and accordingly he — 


spoke as follows: ‘“ No, Sir, we are not changed with | 


regard to our affection for you; God forbid that se — 


great a calamity should ever befall us. We still have, 


and shall always retain, the same zeal, the same affec- 


tion and fidelity. We are ready to follow you at the — 
hazard of our lives, and to march whithersoever you — 
shall think fit to lead us. But if your soldiers may 
be allowed to lay before you their sentiments sin- 
cerely, and without disguise, they beseech you to— 
condescend so far as to give ear to their respectful 
complaints, which nothing but the most extreme 
necessity could have extorted from them. ‘The great- 
ness, Sir, of your exploits has conquered, not only 
your enemies, but even your soldiers themselves. We 
have done all that it was possible for men to do. We — 
have crossed seas and lands. We shall soon have 
marched to the end of the world ; and you are medi- 
tating the conquest of another, by going in search of © 
new Indias, unknown to the Indians themselves. 


Such a thought may be werthy of your valour, but it 


surpasses ours, and our strength still more. Behold 
those ghastly faces, and those bodies covered over 
with wounds and scars. You are sensible how nu- 
merous we were at your first setting out, and you see’ 
what now remains of us. The few, who have escaped 
so many toils and dangers, have neither courage nor 
strength enough to follow you. All of them long to 


revisit their relations and country, and to enjoy in — 


peace the fruit of their labours and your victories. — 
Forgive them a desire natural to all men. 
glorious, Sir, for you to have tixed such boundaries to — 
your fortune, as only your moderation would prescribe 
you; and to have vanquished yourself, after having 
conquered all your enemies.” 


Ceenus had no sooner spoken, but there were heard, _ 


on all sides, cries and confused voices, intermixed 





It will be | 


f 


with tears, calling upon the king as “ their Lord and © 


their father.” Afterwards all the rest of the officers, 
especially those whose age gave them a greater au- 
thority, and a fairer excuse for the freedom they 


took, made the same humble request; but still the | 


king would not comply with it. It must cost a mo- 
narch many pangs, before he can prevail with himself 
to comply with things repugnant to his inclination. 
Alexander therefore shut himself up two days in his 
tent, without once speaking to any one, not even to 
his most familiar friends, in order to see whether 
some change might not be wrought in the army, as 
frequently happens on such occasions. But finding 
it would be impossible to change the resolution of 
the soldiers, he commanded them to prepare for their 
return. This news filled the whole army with inex- , 
pressible joy; and Alexander never appeared greater, 


or more glorious, than on this day, in which he con- _ 


descended, for the sake of his subjects, to sacrifice — 
some part of his glory and grandeur. 


ander, for having suffered himself to be overcome by 
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The whole — 
camp echoed with the praises and blessings of Alex. — 











world. No triumph is comparable to those acclama- 
: tions and applauses that come from the heart, and 








is great pity that princes are not more affected with 
chem. h . 
Alexander had not spent above three or four months, 
at most, in conquering all the country between the 
Indus and the Hyphasis, called to this day, The 
_ Penjab, that is, the five waters, from the five rivers 
_which water it. Before his setting out, he raised 
_ twelve altars, to serve as so many trophies and thanks- 
_ givings for the victories he had obtained. 
_ These instances of gratitude towards the gods, were 
attended with marks. of vanity carried to an excess 
- almost incredible. The altars which he erected in 
_ their honour were seventy-five feet high. He caused 
__.acamp to be marked out, three times as large again 
as his own, and surrounded it with fosses fifty feet in 
_ depth by ten broad. He ordered the foot to prepare, 
_-and leave each in his tent two beds, seven feet and a 
half in length; and the cavalry to make mangers for 
the horses of twice the usual dimensions. | Every 
_ th'og else was in proportion. Alexander’s views in 
_ these orders, which flowed from an extravagance of 
vanity, was to leave posterity monuments of his heroic 
and more than human grandeur, and to have it be- 
lieved, that himself and his followers were superior to 
all other mortals. 
_ He afterwards crossed the Hydraotes, and left 
_ Porus all the lands he had conquered, as far as the 
_ Hyphasis. He also reeonciled this monarch with 
_ ‘Taxilus, and settled a peace between them by means 
_ of an alliance equally advantageous to both. ° From 
_ thence he went and encamped on the banks of the 
_ Acesines; but great rains having made this river 
_ overflow its banks, and the adjacent countries being 
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_ higher ground. Here a fit of sickness carried off Coe- 
- nus, whose loss was bewailed by the king and the 
_ whole army. There was not a greater officer among 
_ the Macedonians, and he had distinguished himself 
- ina very peculiar manner in every battle in which 
_ he engaged. He was one of those singularly good 
' men, zealous for the public welfare, all whose actions 
are free from self-interested or ambitious views, and 
_ who.bear so great a love to their king, as to dare to 
_ tell him the truth, be the consequence what it will. 

But now Alexander was preparing for his depar- 
ture. 
His fleet consisted of eight hundred vessels, as well 
galleys as boats, to carry the troops and provisions. 
Every thing being ready, the whole army embarked, 
_ about the setting of the Pleiades or seven stars, 
according to Aristobulus, that is, about the end of 
October. The fifth day the fleet arrived where the 
Hydaspes and Acesines mix their streams. Here 
the ships were very much shattered, because these 
rivers unite with such prodigious rapidity, that as 
eat storms arise in this part as in the open sea. At 
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which are its lively and sincere overflowings ; and it | 


e. under water, he was obliged to remove his camp to a | 





jast he came into the country of the Oxydrace and 


the Malli, the most valiant people in those parts. 


These were perpetually at war one with another, 
but having united for their mutual safety, they had 
drawn together ten thousand horse, and fourscore 


ss 


thousand foot, all vigorous young men, with nine Ae 


hundred chariots. 


some strong holds, and at Jast marched against the 
city of the Oxydrace, whither the greatest part were 
retired. Immediately hc causes the scaling ladders 
to be set up; and, as they were not nimble enough 
for Alexander, he forces one of the ‘scaling-ladders 


from a soldier; runs up the first (covered with his 


shield) and gets to the top of the wall, followed only 
by Peucestes and Limneus. The soldiers, anxious 
for his safety, mounted swiftly to succour him; but 
the ladders breaking, the king was left alone. Alex- 
ander, seeing himself the mark against which all the 


darts were levelled, both from the towers and from ~ 


the rampart, was so rash, rather than valiant, as to 


leap into the city, which was crowded with the. . — 


However, Alexander defeated | 
them in several engagements, dispossessed them of © 


enemy, having nothing to expect but to be either 


taken or killed, before it would be possible for him 


to rise, and without once having an opportunity to 
But, happily © 


for him, he poised his body in such a manner, that — 


defend himself, or revenge his death. 


he fell upon his feet; and finding himself standing, 
sword in hand, he repulsed such as were nearest him, 


and even killed the general of the enemy, who ad- | 
Happily for hima — 


vanced to run him through. 
second time, not far from thence there stood a great 


tree, against the trunk of which he leaned, his shield — 
receiving all the darts that were shot at him from a — 


distance; for no one dared to approach him, so great 
was the dread which the boldness of the enterprise, 
and the fire that shot from his eyes, had struck into 
the enemy. At last an Indian let fly an arrow three 
feet long, (that being the length of their arrows,) 
which piercing his coat of mail, entered a considera- 


ble way into his body, a little above the right side. 


So great a quantity of blood issued from the wound, 
that he dropped his arms and lay as dead. Behold 
then this ? mighty conqueror, this vanquisher of na 


tions, upon the point of losing his life, not at the head — 
of his armies, not at the siege of any place of import- 


ance, but in a corner of an obscure city, into which 
his rashness had thrown him. The Indian who had 
wounded Alexander, ran, in the greatest transports of 
joy, to strip him; however, Alexander, no sooner felt 
the hand of his enemy upon him, but, fired with the 
thirst of revenge, he recalled his spirits; and grap- 
pling with the Indian, as he had no arms, he plunged 
his dagger into his side. Some of his chief officers, 
as Peucestes, Leonatus, and Timeus, who had got te 
the top of the wall with some soldiers, came up at 
that instant, and attempting impossibilities for the 
sake of saving their sovereign’s life, they form them. 
selves as a bulwark round his body, and sustain the 
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whole effort of the enemy. It was then that a mighty 
- gattle was fought round him. In the mean time the 
soldiers, who had climbed up with the officers above- 
mentioned, having broken the bolts of a little gate, 
standing between two towers, they by that means let 
in the Macedonians. Soon after the town was taken, 
and all the inhabitants were put to the sword, without 
distinction of age or sex. 


tent. Being got into it; the * surgeons cut off, so very 
dexterously, the wood of the shaft which had been 
shot into his body, that they did not move the steel 
point; and after undressing him, they found it was a 
bearded arrow;f and that it could not be pulled out, 
without danger, unless the wound were widened. The 
king bore the operation with incredible resolution, so 
that there was no occasion for people to hold him. 
The incision being made, and the arrow drawn out, 
so great an effusion of blood ensued, that the king 
fainted away. Every one thought him dead; but the 
blood being stopped, he recovered by degrees, and 
_ knew the persons about him. All that day, and the 
whole night after, the army continued under arms 
round his tent; and would not stir from their posts, 
till certain news was brought of. his being better, and 
that he began to take a little rest. 

_ At the end of the seven days he had employed for 
his recovery, before his. wound was closed, as he 
knew that the report of his death gained ground 
among the barbarians, he caused two vessels, to be 
joined together, and had his tent pitched in the 
middle, in sight of every one; purposely to show 
himself to those who imagined him dead, and to ruin, 
by this means, all their projects, and the hopes with 
which they flattered themselves. He afterwards went 
down the river, going before at some distance from 
the rest of the fleet, for fear lest the noise of the oars 
should keep him from sleep, which he very much 
wanted. When he was a little better, and able to go 
out, the soldiers who were upon guard brought him 
his litter, but he refused it, and calling for his horse, 
mounted him. At this sight, all the shore, and the 
neighbouring forests, echoed with the acclamations 
of the army, who imagined they saw him rise, in a 
manner, from the grave. Being come near his tent, 
he alighted, and walked a little way, surrounded with 
a great number of soldiers, some of whom kissed his 
hands, whilst others clasped his knees; others again 
were contented with only touching his clothes, and 
with seeing him; but all in general burst into tears, 
and calling for a thousand blessings from heaven, 
wished him long life, and an uninterrupted series of 
prosperity. 

At this instant deputies came from the Malli, with 
the chiefs of the Oxydrace, to the number of a hun- 
dred and fifty, besides the governors of the cities and 
of the province, who brought him presents, and paid 
him homage, pleading in excuse, for not having done 

it before, their strong love of liberty. They declared 





* In those ages they and physicians were the same thing. 


a first care was to carry Alexander into his- 
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that they were ready to receive for their governor 
whomeoever he pleased to nominate; that they woula — 


pay him tribute, and give him hostages. He de- _ 


manded a thousand of the chief persons of their 
nation, whom he also might make use of in war, till 
he had subjected all the country. ‘They put into his 
hands such of their countrymen as were handsomest 
and best shaped, with five hundred chariots, though 
not demanded by him; at which the king was so 
much pleased, that he gave them back their hostages, 
and appointed Philip their governor. 

Alexander, who was overjoyed at this embassy, and 
found his strength increase daily, tasted with so much 
the greater pleasure the fruits both of his victory and 


health, as he had like to have lost them for ever. 


His chief courtiers, and most intimate friends, thought 


it a proper juncture, during this calm and serenity of — 
his mind, for them to unbosom themselves, and ex-' 


pose their fears-to him: it was Craterus spoke on 
this occasion. “ We begin, royal Sir, to breathe and 
live, now we find you in the condition to which the 


goodness of the gods has restored you. . But how 


great were our fears and our griefs! How severely 
did we reproach ourselves, for having abandoned, in 
such an extremity, our king, our father! It was not 
in our power to follow him; but this did not extenuate 


our guilt, and we look upon ourselves as criminals, in 


not having attempted impossibilities for your sake. 
But, Sir, never plunge us in such deep affliction here- 
after. 
bought at so dear a price as the loss of your life? 


Leave those petty exploits and enterprises to us, and | 


preserve your person for such occasions only as are 
worthy of you. We still shudder with horror, when 
we reflect on what we so lately were spectators of. 
We have seen the moment, when the most abject 
hands upon earth were going to- seize the greatest 
prince in the universe, and despoil him of his royal 
robes. Permit us, Sir, to say, you are not your own 
master, but that you owe yourself to us: we have a 
right over your life, since 6urs depends on it; and we 
dare take the freedom to conjure you, as being your 
subjects and your children, to be more careful of so 
precious a life, if not for your own sake, at least for 
ours, and for the felicity of the universe.” 

The king was strongly touched with these testimo- 
nies of their affection, and having embraced them 
severally with inexpressible tenderness, he answered 


as follows: “I cannot sufficiently thank all present, 


who are the flower of my citizens and friends, not 


only for your having this day preferred my safety tc 


your own, but also for the strong proofs you have 
given me of your zeal and affection, from the begin- 
ning of this war; and if any thing is capable of 
making me wish for a longer life, it is the pleasure 


of enjoying, for years to come, such valuable friends 


as you. But give me leave to observe, that in some 


points we differ very much in opinion. You wish te’ _ 
enjoy me long; and even, if it were possible for ever, — . 
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“baits to myself, I compute the length of my Sidst- 


_ fined my ambition within the narrow limits of Mace- 
_donia; and, contented with the kingdom my ancestors 
_ left me, I might have waited, in the midst of pleasures 
and indolence, an inglorious old age. I own, that if 
my victories, not my years, are computed, I shall 
_ seem to have lived long; but can you imagine, that, 
_ after having made Europe and Asia but one empire, 
_ after having conquered the two noblest parts of the 
_ world, in the tenth year of my reign, and the thir- 
_ tieth of my age, it will become me to stop in the 
- midst of so brilliant a career, and discontinue the 
_ pursuit of glory, to which I have entirely devoted 
- myself? Know that this glory ennobles all things, 
and gives a true and solid grandeur to whatever ap- 
pears insignificant. In what place soever I may fight, 
{shall fancy myself upon the stage of the world, and 
_ in presence of all mankind. I confess that I have 
_ achieved mighty things hitherto; but the country we 
are now in, reproaches me that a woman has done 
_ still greater. It is Semiramis | mean. How many 
nations did she conquer! How many cities were 
_ built by her! What magnificent and stupendous works 
did she finish! How shameful is it, that I should not 
yet have attained to her pitch of glory! Do but 
second my ardour, and I shall soon surpass her. De- 
_ fend me only from secret cabals, and domestic trea- 
_ sons,-by which most princes lose their lives; I take 
_ the rest upon myself, and will be answerable to you 
_ for all the events of the war.” 

__ This speech gives us a perfect idea of Alexander’s 
_ character. He had no notion of true glory. He did 
_ not know either the principle, the rule, or end of it. 
He placed it where it certainly was not. The com- 
_ mon error was that which he adopted and cherished. 
_ He fancied himself born merely for glory; and that 
none could be acquired but by unbounded, unjust, 
and irregular conquests. Jn his impetuous. sallies 
_ after a mistaken glory, he followed neither reason, 
_ virtue, nor humanity; and, as if his ambitious caprice 
_ ought to have been a rule and standard to all other 
_ men, he was surprised that neither his officers nor 
_ soldiers would enter into his views, and lent them- 
selves very unwillingly to support his ridiculous 


enterprises. 





it 





Alexander, after having ended his speech, dismissed 
the assembly, and continued encamped for several 
days in this place. He afterwards went upon the 
_ river, and his army marched after him along the 
_ banks. He then came among the Sabrace, a powerful 
_ nation of Indians. These had levied sixty thousand 
~ foot and six thousand horse, and reinforced them 
_ with five hundred chariots; however, the arrival of 
_ Alexander spread terror through the whole country, 
and accordingly they sent ambassadors to make their 
_ submission. After having built another city, which 
 healso called Alexandria, he arrived in the territo- 
_ ries of Musicanus, a very rich prince, and afterwards 
in those of king Samus. At the siege of one of this 
obs 9 Strab. I. xy. p. 692. 
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king’s towns, Ptolemy was dangerously wounded ; for _ 
the Indians had poisoned al] their arrows and swords, 

so that the wounds they made were mortal. Alex- 

ander, who had the highest love and esteem for 
Ptolemy, was very much afflicted, and caused him to 

be brought in his bed near him, that he himself might 

have an eye to his cure. He was his near relation, 

and, according to some writers, a natural son of Phi- 

lip. Ptolemy was one of the bravest, men in his 

army, was highly esteemed in war, and had still” 
greater talents for peace. He was averse to luxury, 

vastly generous, and easy of access, and did not imi- 

tate the pomp, which wealth and prosperity had made 

the rest of the Macedonian noblemen assume: in a 

word, it is hard to say, whether he were more es- 

teemed by his sovereign or his country. We are told 

there appeared to Alexander, in a dream, a dragon, 

which presented him an herb, as an effectual remedy 

for his friend’s wound; and that upon his waking, he 

ordered it to be sent for, when laying it upon the 

wound, it was healed in a few days, to the universal] 

joy of the army. 

4 The king continuing his voyage, arrived at Patala 
about the rising of the dog-star, that is, about the end 
of July, so that the fleet was nine months at least 
from its setting out, till its arrival at that place. 
There the river Indus divides into two large arms, 
and forms an island, like the Delta of the Nile, but 
much larger; and hence the city above-mentioned 
received its name, Patala, according to" Arrian, sig: 
nifying, in the Indian tongue, the same as Delta in 
the Greek. Alexander caused a citadel to be built 
in Patala, as also a harbour, and an arsenal for the 
shipping. This being done, he embarked on the 
right arm of the river, in order to sail as far as the 
ocean, exposing in this manner so many brave men 
to the mercy of a river with which they were wholly 
unacquainted. ‘The only consolation they had in 
this rash enterprise, was Alexander’s uninterrupted 
success. When he had sailed *twenty leagues, the 
pilots told him that they began to perceive the sea- 
air, and therefore believed that the ocean could not. 
be far off. Upon this news, leaping for joy, he be- 
sought the sailors to row with all their strength, and 
told the soldiers, “ That they at last were come tc 
the end of their toils, which they had so earnestly 
desired; that now nothing could oppose their valour, 
nor add to their glory; that without any more fight- — 
ing, or spilling of blood, they were masters of the © 
universe ; that their exploits had the same boundaries 
with nature; and that they would soon be spectators 
of things, known only to the immortal gods.” > 

Being come nearer the sea, a circumstance new 
and: unheard-of by the Macedonians, threw them inte 
the utmost confusion, and exposed the fleet to the 
greatest danger; and this was the enbing and flowing 
of the ocean. Forming a judgment of this vast sea, 
from that of the Mediterranean, the only one they 
knew, and whose tides are imperceptible, they were 





very much astonished when they saw it rise to a great 
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neehe ‘and b¥eiftow® the country; and considered it 


as a mark of the anger of the gods, who were dis- 
nosed to punish their rashness. They were no less 
‘surprised and terrified, some hours after, when they 
‘gaw the ebbing of the sea, which now withdrew as it 
had before advanced, leaving those lands uncovered 
_ it had so lately overflowed. The fleet was very much 
shattered, and the ships being now upon dry land, 
the fields were covered with clothes, with broken 
oars and planks, as after a great storm. 

“At last Alexander, after having spent full nine 
months in coming down the rivers, arrived at the 
ocean; where gazing with the utmost eagerness upon 


_ that vast expanse of waters, he imagined that this 


sight, worthy of so great a conqueror as himself, 
greatly overpaid all the toils he had undergone, and the 
many thousand men he had lost, to arrive at it. He 

then offered sacrifices to the gods, and particularly to 
Neptune; threw into the sea the bulls he had slaugh- 
tered, and a great number of golden cups; and be- 
sought the gods not to suffer any mortal after him to 
exceed the bounds of his expedition. Finding that 
he had extended his conquests to the extremities of 
the earth on that side, he imagined he had completed 
his mighty design ; and, highly delighted with him- 
self, he returned to rejoin the rest of his fleet and army, 
which waited for him at Patala, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place. 


SECT. XVII. Alexander, rn his march through de- 
serts, is grievously distressed by famine. He arrives 
at Pasargada, where Cyrus? 's monument stood. Or- 
sines, a powerful satrap, is put to death through the 
clandestine intrigues of Bagoas the eunuch. Calanus 
_the Indian ascends a funeral pile, where he voluntarily 
meets his death. Alexander marries Statira, the 
daughter of Darius. Harpalus arrives at Athens ; 
Demosthenes is banished. The Macedonian soldiers 
make an insurrection, which Alexander appeases. He 
recalls Antipater from Macedoma, and sends Craterus 
in his room. The king’s sorrow for the death of He- 
phestion. 


Avexanper * being returned to Patala, prepared all 
things for the departure of his fleet. He appointed 
Nearchus admiral of-it, who was the only officer that 
_ had the courage to accept of this commission, which 
was a very hazardous one, because they were to sail 

over a sea entirely unknown to them. The king was 
very much pleased at his accepting it; and, after tes- 
tifying his acknowledgment upon that account, in the 
most obliging terms, he commanded him to take the 
best ships in the fleet, and to go and observe the sea- 
coast extending from the Indus to the bottom of the 
Persian gulf; and, after having given these orders, 
he set out by land for Babylon. 

t Nearchus did not leave the Indus at the same 
time with Alexander, | It was not yet the season pro- 
per for sailing. It was summer, when the southern 
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sea-winds rise; and the season of the DARE 
which blow in ante was not yet come. He there- 
fore did not set sail till about the end of September, 
and even that was too soon; and accordingly he was. 
incommoded by adverse. winds some days after his ‘ 
departure, and obliged to shelter himself for twenty- 
four days. 

We are obliged for these particulars to Arrian, who’ 
has given us an exact journal of this Voyage: copied 
from that of Nearchus the admiral. . 

Alexander, after havifig left Patala, marched 
through the country of the Orit, the capital whereof | 
was called Ora or Rhambacis. _ Here he was in such 
want of provision, that he lost a great number of sol- 
diers; and brought back from India scarce the fourth 
part of his army, which had consisted of a hundred 
and twenty thousand foot, and fifteen thousand horse. 
Sickness, bad food, and the excessive heats, had swept 
them away in multitudes; but famine made a still 
greater havoc among the troops in this barren coun- 
try, which was neither ploughed nor sowed; its in- 
habitants being savages, who fared very hard, and led 
a most uncomfortable life. After they had eaten ali - 
the palm-tree roots that could be met with, they 
were obliged to feed upon the beasts of burden, and 
next upon their war-horses; and when they had no. 
beasts left to carry their baggage, they were forced to 


-burn those rich spoils, for the sake of which the Ma- 


cedonians had run to the extremities of the earth. 
The plague, the usual attendant upon famine, com- — 
pleted the calamity of the soldiers, and. destroyed — 
great numbers of them. 

After marching threescore days, Alexander arrived 
on the confines of Gedrosia, where he found plenty 
of all things; for not only the soil was very fruitful, 


’ but the kings and great men, who lay nearest that — 
, country, sent him all kinds of provisions. 


He con- 
tinued some time here, in order to refresh his army. 
The governors of India having sent, by his order,a — 
great number of horses, and all kinds of beasts of — 
burden, from the several kingdoms subject to him, — 
he remounted his troops; equipped those who had — 
lost every thing; and soon after presented all of them 
with arms, as beautiful as those they had before: 
which it was very easy for him to do, as they were 
upon the confines of Persia, at that time in peace, 
and in a very flourishing condition, 

He arrived in Carmania, now called Kerman, and - 
went through it, not with the air and equipage “sf a # 
warrior and a conqueror, but in a kind of masque- — 
rade and bacchanalian festivity; committing the — 
most riotous and extravagant actions. He was drawn 
by eight horses, seated on a magnificent chariot, — 
above which a scaffold was raised, in the form of a el 
square stage, where he passed the days and nights in 
feasts and carousing. This chariot was preceded and . 
followed by an infinite number of others, some o- | 
which, in the shape of tents, were covered with rich 
carpets and purple coverlets; and others, shaped like | 
cradles, were overshadowed with branches of trees. 
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great nuinber of casks ready broached were placed, 
ence the soldiers drew wine in large flagons, cups 
id goblets, prepared for that purpose. ‘The whole 
_ country echoed with the sound of instruments, and 
_ the howling of the bacchanals, who, with their hair 
_ dishevelled, and like so many frantic creatures, ran 
_ up and down, abandoning themselves to every kind 
of licentiousness. All this he did in imitation of the 
_ triumph of Bacchus, who, as we are told, crossed all 
_ Asia in this equipage, after he had conquered India. 
This riotous, dissolute march, lasted seven days, du- 
ring all which time the army was never sober. It 
_ was very happy, says Quintus Curtius, for them, that 
the conquered nations did not think of attacking 
- them in this condition; for a thousand resolute men, 
_well armed, might with great ease have defeated the 
_ conquerors of the world, whilst thus plunged in wine 
and excess. 
" Nearchus still keeping along the sea-coast, from 
_ the mouth of the Indus, came at last into the Persian 
gulf, and arrived at the island of Harmusia, now 
called Ormus. He there was informed, that Alexan- 
der was not above five days’ journey from him. Ha- 
_ ving left the fleet in a secure place, he went to meet 
_ Alexander, accompanied only by four persons. The 
- king was very anxious about his fleet. When news 
_ was brought him that Nearchus was arrived almost 
alone, he imagined that it had been entirely destroyed, 
and that Nearchus had been so very happy as to es- 
_ cape from the general misfortune. His arrival con- 
_ firmed him still more in his opinion, when he beheld 
acompany of pale, lean creatures, whose counte- 
- mances were so much changed, that it was scarce 
_ possible to know them again. Taking Nearchus 
aside, he told him, that he was overjoyed at his re- 
~ turn, but at the same time was inconsolable for the 
loss of his fleet. “ Your fleet, royal Sir,” cried he 
_.immediately, “ thanks to the gods, is not lost :” upon 
_ which he related the condition'in which he had left 
it. Alexander could not refrain from tears, and con- 
_ fessed that this happy news gave him greater pleasure 
_ than the conquest of all Asia. He heard, with un- 
common delight, the account Nearchus gave of his 
_ voyage, and the discoveries he had made; and bid 
- him return, and go quite up the Euphrates as far as 
- Babylon, pursuant to the first orders he had given 
him. 
: - Jn Carmania, many complaints were made to Alex- 
_ ander, concerning governors and other officers, who 
had grievously oppressed the people of various pro- 
- vinces daring his absence: for, fully persuaded he 
_ would never return, they had exercised every species 
_ of rapine, tyranny, cruelty, and oppression. Alexan- 
_ der, strongly affected with their grievances, and 
' pierced to the very soul with their just complaints, 
__ put to death as many as were found guilty of mal-ad- 
ministration, and with them six hundred soldiers, who 
had been the instruments of their exactions and cther 
crimes. He ever afterwards treated with the same 
srity all such of his officers as were convicted of 
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the like guilt, so that his government was beloved by 
all the conquered nations. He was of opinion, that 
a prince owes these examples of severity to his equity, 


which ought to check every kind of irregularity ; tc_ 


his glory, to prove he does not connive, or share in 
the injustice committed in his name; to the consola- 
tion of his subjects, whom he supplies with a ven 
geance which themselves ought never to exercise, 
in fine, to the safety of his dominions, which, by so 
equitable an administration, is secured from many 
dangers, and very often from insurrections. It is a 
great. unhappiness to a kingdom, when every part of 
it resounds with exactions, vexations, oppressions, 


& 


and corruption, and not so much asa single man is 


punished, as a terror to the rest; and that the whole 
weight of the public authority falls only upon the 
people, and never on those who ruin them. 


The great pleasure Alexander took, in the account _ 


which Nearchus gave him of his successful voyage, 
inspired that prince with a great inclination for navi- 
gation and voyages by sea. He proposed no less 
than to sail from the Persian gulf, round Arabia and 
Africa, and to return into the Mediterranean by the 
Straits of Gibraltar, called at that time Hercules’s 
Pillars; a voyage which had been several times at- 


tempted, and once performed, by order of a king of 


Egypt, called Necho, as ] have observed elsewhere. 
It was afterwards his design, when he should have 
humbled the pride of Carthage, against which he was 
greatly exasperated, to cross into Spain, called by the 
Greeks Iberia, from the river Iberus: he next was to 


go over the Alps, and coast along Italy, where he = 
would have had but a short passage into Epirus, and 


from thence into Macedonia. For this purpose he sent 
orders to the viceroys of Mesopotamia and Syria, to 
build in several parts of the Euphrates, and particu- 
larly at Thapsacus, ships sufficient for that enterprise ; 


and he caused to be felled, on mount Libanus, a great | 


number of trees, which were to be carried into the 
above-mentioned city. But this project, as well asa 
great many more, which he meditated, were all de- 
feated by his early death. 


Continuing his march, he went to Pasargada, a city | 
Orsines was governor of the country, and 
He was a descendant | 


of Persia. 
the greatest nobleman in it. 
of Cyrus; and, besides the wealth he inherited from 


his ancestors, he himself had amassed great treasures, © 


having, for many years, ruled a considerable extent 
of country. He had done the king a signal piece of 
service. ‘The person who governed the province 
during Alexander’s expedition into India, happened 
to die; when Orsines observing, that, for want of a 
governor, all things were running to confusion, took 
the administration upon himself, composed mat- 
ters very happily, and preserved them in the utmost 
tranquillity til Alexander’s arrival. He went to 
meet him, with presents of al! kinds for himself, as 
well as his officers. 
ber of fine and well trained horses, chariots enriched 
with gold and silver, precious furniture, jewels, gold 
vases of prodigious weight, purple robes, and four 


These consisted of a great num- | 
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thousand talents in specie.* However, this generous 
magnificence proved fatal to him; for when he pre- 
‘sented such gifts to the principal grandees of the 
court, as infinitely exceeded their expectations, he 
passed by the eunuch Bagoas, the king’s favourite; 
and this not through forgetfulness, but out of con- 
tempt. Some persons telling him how much the 
king loved Bagoas, he answered, “I honour the 
king? s friends, but not. an infamous eunuch.” These 
words being told to Bagoas, he employed all his cre- 
dit to ruin a prince descended from the noblest blood 
‘in the east, and irreproachable in his conduct. He 
even bribed some of Orsines’s attendants, giving them 
instructions how to impeach him at a proper season ; 
and, in. the mean time, whenever he was alone with 
the king, he filled his mind with suspicions and dis- 
trust, letting drop ambiguous expressions concerning 
_ that nobleman, as if by chance; and dissembling very 
artfully the motives of his discontent. Nevertheless, 
the king suspended his_judgment for the present, but 
discovered less esteem than before for Orsines, who 
knew nothing of what was plotting against him, so 
secretly the affair was carried on; and the eunuch, 
in his private discourses with Alexander, was per- 
petually charging him either with exactions or 
treason. r 

_ The great danger to which princes are exposed, 
is, suffering themselves to be prejudiced and over- 
reached in this manner by their favourites ; a danger 
so common, that St. Bernard, writing to Pope Eu- 
genius,* assures him, that if he were exempt from 
this weakness, he may boast himself to be the only 
man in the world that is so. What is here spoken 
of princes, is applicable to all who are in power. 
Great men generally-listen with pleasure to the slan- 
derer ; and for this reason, because he generally puts 
on the mask of affection and zeal, which soothes 
their pride. Slander always makes some impression 
on the most equitable minds; and leaves behind it 
such dark and gloomy traces, as raise suspicions, jea- 
lousies, and distrusts. The artful slanderer is bold 
and indefatigable, because he is sure to escape unpu- 
nished; and is sensible that he runs but very little dan- 
ger, in " greatly prejudicing others. With regard to 
the great, they seldom make inquiry into the grounds 
of these secret calumnies, either from indolence, in- 
attention, or shame to appear suspicious, fearful, or 
diffident ; in a word, from their unwillingness to own 
that they were imposed upon, and had abandoned 
themselves to a rash credulity. In this manner, the 
most unsullied virtue, and the most irreproachable 
fidelity, are frequently brought to inevitable ruin. 

_ Of this we have a sad example on the present oc- 
casion. Bagoas, after having taken his measures at 
a distance, at last gave birth to his dark design. 
Alexander having caused the monument of Cyrus to 
be opened, in order to perform funeral honours to 
the ashes of that great prince, found nothing in it, 
but an old rotten shield, two Scythian bows, and a 
scimitar; whereas he hoped to find it full of gold and 
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silver, as the Povsians had reported, ‘tthe ee ald 
a golden crown on his urn, and covered it with his 
cloak ; vastly surprised that so powerful and renown: 
ed a prince had been buried with no greater pomp 
than a private man. Bagoas thinking this a proper 
time for him to speak, “ Are we to wonder (says he) 
that we find the tombs of kings so empty, since the 
houses of governors of provinces are filled with the 
gold of which they have deprived them? I, indeed, 
had never seen this monument; but I have heard 
Darius say, that immense treasures were buried in it. 
Hence flowed the unbounded liberality and profusion 
of Orsines, who, by bestowing what he could not 
keep, without ruining himself, thought to make a me- 
rit of this in your sight.” 
the least foundation ; and yet the Magi, who guarded 
the sepulchre, were put to the torture, but all to no 
purpose; and nothing was discovered relating to the 
pretended theft. Their silence on this occasion, 
ought naturally to have cleared Orsines; but the art- 
ful, insinuating discourses of Bagoas, had made a 
deep impression on Alexander’s mind, and by that 
means given calumny an easy access to it. ‘The ac- 


cusers, “whom Bagoas had suborned, having made 





This charge was without — 


, 


choice of a favourable moment, came ‘and impeached — 


Orsines, and charged bim with the commission of 
several odious crimes, and amongst the rest, with 
stealing the treasure of the monument. At this 
charge the matter appeared no longer doubtful, and 


no farther proof was thought requisite ; so that this 


prince was loaded with chains, before he so much 


as suspected that any accusation had been brought — 


against him; and was put to death, without being so 
much as heard, or confronted with his accusers: too 
unhappy fate a kings, who do not hear and examine 
things in person; and who still continue infatua- 
ted, notwithstanding the numberless examples they 
read in history, of princes who have been deceived 
in like manner. 

I have already said, that ee. had followed the 
king an Indian, called Calanus, reputed the wisest 
man of his country, who, though he professed the 
practice of the most severe philosophy, had, however- 
been persuaded, in his extreme old age, to attend 
upon the court. Y This man, having lived fourscore 
and three years, without having been ever afflicted 
with sickness; and having a very severe fit of the 
cholic, upon his arrival at Pasargada, resolved to put 
himself to death. Resolutely determined not to let 
the perfect health, he had always enjoyed, be impaired 
by lingering pains; and being also afraid of falling 
into the hands of physicians, and of being tortured 
with loads of medicine, he besought the king to order 
the erecting of a funeral pile for him; and desired 
that after he had ascended it, fire might be set to it 
Alexander at first imagined that Calanus might easily 
be dissuaded from so dreadful a design ; but. finding, 
in spite of all the arguments he could use, that Cale 
nus was still inflexible, he at last was obliged to ac- 
quiesce in his request. Calanus then rode on _horse- 
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to the foot of the funeral pile; offered up his 
ray gods; caused the same libations to be 
poured upon himself, and the rest of the ceremonies 





~ to be observed, which are practised at funerals; cut 


_ off a tuft of his hair, as was done to the victims at a 
_ sacrifice, emtraced such of his friends as were pre- 
_ sent; entreated them to be merry that day, to feast 
and carouse with Alexander; assuring them at the 
same time, that he would soon see that prince in Ba- 
bylon. After saying these words he ascended, with 


- the utmost cheerfulness, the funeral pile, laid himself 


down upon it, and covered his face; and when the 


flame caught him, he did not make the least motion ; 


but with a patience and constancy that surprised the 


fs whole army, continued in the posture in which he at 


first had laid himself; and completed his sacrifice, by 
dying pursuant to the custom practised by the sages 


of his country. 


* The historian informs us, that people differed 


- yery much in opinion with respect to this action. 


Some condemned it, as suiting only a frantic, sense- 
less wretch ; others imagined he was prompted to it 
_ out of vain-glory, merely for the sake of being gazed 


at, and to pass for a miracle in constancy; (and 


_ these were not mistaken;) others again applauded 
this false heroism, which had enabled him to triumph 


- in this manner over pain and death. 


Alexander, being returned into his tent, after this 
dreadful ceremony, invited several of his friends and 


_ general officers to supper; and in compliance with 
_ Calanus’s request, and to do him honour, he proposed 


a crown, as a reward for him who should quaff most. 
He who conquered on this occasion, was Promachus, 


who swallowed four measures of wine, that is, eigh- 


teen or twenty pints. Afler receiving the prize, 
which was a crown worth a * talent, he survived his 
victory but three days. Of these guests, forty-one 


_ died of their intemperance: a scene worthy of clo- 
sing that which Calanus had a little before exhibited ! 


-* From Pasargada, Alexander came to Persepolis ; 


_ and, surveying the remains of the conflagration, was 
- exasperated against himself for his folly in setting it 
on fire. 


From hence he advanced towards Susa. 
Nearchus, in compliance with his orders, had begun 


to sail-up the Euphrates with his fleet; but being 


informed that Alexander was going to Susa, he came 
down again to the mouth of the Pasitigris, and sailed 
up this river to a bridge, where Alexander was to 
pass it. Then the naval and land armies joined. 
The king offered to the gods sacrifices, by way of 


thanks for his happy return; and great rejoicings 


were made in the camp. Nearchus received the ho- 
nours due to him, for the care he had taken of the 
fleet ; and for having conducted it so far safe through 
numberless dangers. 

Alexander found in Susa all the captives of quality 
He married Statira, Darius’s el- 
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phestion. And i ordei that by making these mar ~ 
riages more common, his own might not be cen- - 


sured, he persuaded the greatest noblemen in his 
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court, and his principal favourites, to imitate him. : 


Accordingly they chose from among the noblest fa- 


milies of Persia about foutscore young maidens, whom 


they married. His design was, by these alliances, 
to cement so strongly the union of the two nations 


that they should thenceforward form but one, under © 


his empire. The nuptials were solemnized after the 
Persian manner. 
rest of the Macedonians, who had married before in 
that country. It is related that there were nine 
thousand guests at this feast, and that he gave each 
of them a golden cup for the libations. 

Not satisfied with this bounty, he would also pay 
his soldiers’ debts. But finding that several would 
not declare the sum they owed, for fear of its being 
an artifice merely to discover those among them who 
were too lavish of their money, he appointed in his. 
camp, offices, where all debts were paid, without 
asking the name either of the debtor or creditor. 
His liberality was very great on this occasion, and 
gave prodigious satisfaction; we are told that it 


| amounted to near ten thousand talents; f but his in- 
dulgence, in permitting every person to conceal his — 


He | ies 


name, was a still more agreeable circumstance. 
reproached the soldiers for seeming to suspect the. 


truth of his promise, and said to them: {“ That a © 
king ought never to forfeit his word with his sub-— 


jects ; nor his subjects suspect that he could be guilty 


of so shameful a prevarication:” a truly royal maxim — 
| as it forms the security of a people, and the most so- 


lid glory of a prince ; which, at the same time, may 


| be renounced for ever, by the violation of a single 


promise; which in affairs of government is the most 
fatal of all errors. 

And now there arrived at Susa thirty thousand 
Persian young men, most of the same age, and called 
Emgom, that is, successors ; as coming to relieve the 
old soldiers in their duty and long fatigues. Such 


only had been made choice of, as were the strongest ~ 


and best shaped in all Persia; and had been sent to 
the governors. of such cities as were either lately 
founded or conquered by Alexander. These had in- 
structed them in military discipline, and in all things 
relating to the science of war. They were all very 


neatly dressed, and armed after the Macedonian | 


manner. ‘They came and encamped before the city, 


where, drawing up in battle-array, they were re- — 


viewed; and performed their exercises before the 
king, who was extremely well-pleased, and very 
bountiful to them afterwards, at which the Macedo- 
nians took great umbrage. And, indeed, Alexander, 
observing that the latter were harassed and tired out 
with the length of the war, and often vented murmurs 
and complaints in the assemblies, was, for that reason 
desirous of training up these new forces, purposely te 
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check the licentiousness of the veterans. It is dan- 
gerous to lisgust a whole nation, and to show too 
marked a preference to foreigners. ; 

>In the mean time, Harpalus, whom Alexander, 
during his expedition into India, had appointed go- 
vernor of Babylon, quitted his service. Flattering 
himself with the hopes that this prince would never 
return from the wars in that country, he had given 
loose to all kinds of licentiousness, and consumed in 
his infamous revels part of the wealth with which he 
had been intrusted. As soon as he was informed 
that Alexander, in his return from India, punished 
very severely such of his lieutenants as bad abused 
their power, he meditated how he might best secure 
himself; and for this purpose amassed five thousand 
talents,* assembled six thousand soldiers, withdrew 
‘into Attica,.and landed at Athens. ¢ Immediately 


_ such orators as made a trade of their eloquence, ran 


to him in crowds, all ready to be corrupted by bribes, 
as they were before by the hopes of them. Harpalus 


_ did not fail to distribute a smal] part of his wealth 


among these orators, to win them over to his interest, 
but he offered Phocion seven hundred f talents, and 
even put his person and property under his protec- 
tion, well knowing the prodigious influence he had 


_ over the people. 


The fame of his probity, and particularly of bis dis- 
interestedness, had gained him this influence. Philip’s 
deputies had offered him great sums of money in that 
prince’s name, entreating him to accept them, if not 
for himself, at least for his children, who were so 


poor that it would be impossible for them to support . 


the glory of his name: t “If they resemble me,” re- 
plied Phocion, “the little spot of ground, on the 
produce of which I| have hitherto lived, and which 
has raised me to the glory you mention, will be sufhi- 
cient to maintain them; if it will not, I do not intend 
‘to leave them wealth, merely to foment and heighten 
their luxury.” “4 Alexander having likewise sent him 


a hundred || talents, Phocion asked those who brought 


them, with what design Alexander bad sent so great 
asum to him alone of all the Athenians? “It is,” 
replied they, “ because Alexander looks upon you as 
the only just and virtuous man.” “ Let him, then,” 
says Phocion, “ suffer me still to enjoy that character, 
and be really what I am taken for.” 

The reader will suppose, that he did not give a 
more favourable reception to the persons sent by Har- 
palus. And indeed he spoke to them in very harsh 
terms, declaring that he should immediately take such 
measures as would be very disagreeable to the person 
on whose errand they came, in case he did not leave 
off bribing the city; so that Harpalus lost all hopes 
from that quarter. 
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Demosthenes did not at first show fore favour to. 


Harpalus. 
out of their city, and not to involve it in a war upon a 


very unjust occasion, and at the same time withouv 


the least necessity. 

Some days after, Harpalus, as an inventory was 
taking of his goods, having observed that Demosthenes 
took a particular pleasure in viewing one of the king’s 
cups, and that he admired the fashion and the beauty 
of the workmanship, desired him to take it in his 
hand, and tell him the weight of the gold. Demos 
thenes taking the cup, was surprised at its heaviness, 
and accordingly asked how much it weighed? Har- 
palus answered with a smile, Twenty § talents, I believe ; 
and that very evening sent him that sum with the 
cup: for so great was Harpalus’s penetration, that he 
could discover by the air, and certain glances, the 
foible of a man struck with the charms of gold. 
Demosthenes could not resist its power; but, over- 
come by this present, and being ** no longer master 
of himself, he joined, on a sudden, Harpalus’s party ; 
and the very next morning, having wrapped his neck 


well in wool and bandages, he went to the assembly. - 
The people then ordered him to rise and make a ~ 


speech, but he refused, making signs that he had lost 
his voice; upon which some wags cried aloud, that 


“their orator had been seized in the night, not with — 
a tt squinancy, but an argyrancy ;” thereby intimating, 


that Harpalus’s money had suppressed his voice. 
The people being told next day of the gift which 
had been sent to Demosthenes, were highly exaspe- 
rated, and refused to hear his justification. Harpalus 
was thereupon expelled the city; and in order to dis- 
cover the persons who had taken bribes, the magis- 
trates commanded a strict search to be made in a! 
the houses, that of Caricles excepted, who having 
married but a little before, was exempt from this 
inquiry, out of respect to his bride. ‘The politeness 


shown on this occasion does honour to Athens, and is. 


not always exercised elsewhere. 

Demosthenes, to prove his innocence, proposed a 
decree, by which the senate of the Areopagus was 
empowered to take cognizance of this matter. He 
was the first they tried, and fined, upon being con- 
victed, {ft fifty talents, for the payment of which he 
was thrown into prison; however, he found means 
to escape, and left his country. Demosthenes did 
not behave with resolution and magnanimity in his 
banishment, residing generally at gina or Treezene ; 
and every time he cast his eyes on Attica, his face 
would be covered with tears; and he suffered such 
words to drop from him as were unworthy of a brave 
man; words which by no means correspond with his 
resolute and generous behaviour during his adminis- 





tarch compares the gold which had been accepted by Demosthenes, 


to a garrison (of the enemy) which a governor had received inte 


his city, and thereby dispossessed himself of the command of it. _ 
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tt It is impossibie to translate the agreeable play of these Grech _ 
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ness in his exile, which shows that great men are not 
_ such at all times, nor in all circumstances. 
_ ° It were to be wished, for the honour of eloquence, 
_ that what Pausanias relates in justification of Demos- 
_ thenes, were-true; and it is very probable it was so. 
_ According to this author, Harpalus, after flying from 
Athens, was seized by Philoxenus the Macedonian ; 
and being racked to extort from hii the names of 
_ such Athenians as had been bribed by him, he did not 
_ once mention Demosthenes, whose name, had he been 
_ guilty, he would not have suppressed before Philoxe- 
_ hus, as that orator was his enemy. 
___Upon the first report of Harpalus’s flying to Athens, 
__ Alexander, fully determined to go in person to punish 
_ Harpalus and the Athenians, had commanded a fleet 
_ to be equipped. But after news was brought that 
___ the people in their assembly had ordered him to de- 
_ part from their city, he laid aside all thoughts of 
_ returning into Europe. ds 
Alexander, having still a curiosity to see the ocean, 
_ came down from Susa, upon the river Euleus; and 
_ after having coasted the Persian gulf to the mouth of 
_ the Tigris, he went up that river towards the army 
_ which was encamped on the banks of it, near the 
_ city of Opis, under the command of Hephestion. 
__ Upon his arrival there, he published a declaration 
_ in the camp, by which all the Macedonians, who, by 
_ reason of their age, wounds, or any other infirmity, 
_ were unable to support any longer the fatigues of 
_ the service, were permitted to return into Greece; 
_ declaring that his design was to discharge them, to be 
_ bountiful to them, and to send them back to their 
_ native country in a safe and honourable manner. His 
intention, in making this declaration, was to oblige, 
and at the same time give them the strongest proof. 
of his affection for them. However, the very con- 
trary happened ; for being already disgusted upon some 
_ other accounts, especially by the visible preference 
__ which Alexander gave to foreigners, they imagined, 
_ that his resolution was to make Asia the seat of his 
empire, and to disengage himself from the Macedo- 
- nilans; and that the only motive for discharging them, 
_ was, that they might make room for the new troops 
_ ke had levied in the conquered countries. This 
_ alone was sufficient to exasperate them to fury. 
~ Without observing the least order or discipline, or 
_ regarding the remonstrances of their officers, they 
_ went to the king with an air of insolence which they 
_ had never assumed till then, and with seditious cries 
_ uemanded to be all discharged; saying further, that 
- since he despised the soldiers who had gained him all 
his victories, he and his father Ammon might carry 
onthe war against whomsoever and in what manner 
_ they pleased; but as for themselves, they were fully 
_ determined not to serve him any longer. 
The king, no way surprised, and without once 
- hesitating, leaps from his tribunal; causes the princi- 
pal mutincers, whom he himself pointed out to his 
_ guards, to he immediately seized, and orders thirteen 
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to be punished. This bold and vigorous action, which. 


thunderstruck the Macedonians, suppressed their in- 
solence in an instant; quite amazed and confounded, 


and scarce daring to look at one another, they stood _ 
-with downcast eyes, and were so dispirited, and — 


trembled so prodigiously, that they were unable either 
to speak, or even to think. Seeing them in this 
condition, he re-ascended his tribunal, where, after 
repeating to them, with a severe countenance, and a 





menacing tone of voice, the’ numerous favours which 


Philip his father had bestowed upon them, and all 


the marks of kindness and friendship by which he — 
himself had distinguished them, be concluded with | 
these words: “ You all desire a discharge ; | grant it. 


you. Go now, and publish to the whole world, that 


you have left your prince to the mercy of the nations 
he had conquered, who were more affectionate to — 


him than you.” After speaking thus, he returns sud- 
denly into his tent, cashiers his old guard ; appoints 
another in its place, all composed of Persian soldiers ; 


and shuts himself up for some days, without seeing : 


any person all the time. Z 
Had the Macedonians been sentenced to die, they 
could not have been more shocked than when news 


was brought them, that the king had confided the 


care of his person to the Persians. ‘They could sup- 
press their grief no longer, so that nothing was heard 


but cries, groans, and Jamentations. Soon after, they 
all run together to the king’s tent, threw down their 


arms, confessing their guilt; acknowledging their 
fault with tears and sighs; declare that the loss of life 
will not be so grievous as the loss of honour; and 


protest that they will not leave the place till the king _ ah 


has pardoned them. Alexander could no longer re- 
sist the tender proofs they gave of their sorrow and 








repentance; so that when he himself, at coming out. 


of his tent, saw them in this dejected condition, he 
could not refrain from tears; and after some gentle 
reproaches, which were softened by an air of hu- 
manity and kindness, he declared, so loud as to be 
heard by them all, that he restored them to his 
friendship. ‘This was restoring them to life, as was 
manifest from their shouts. 

He afterwards discharged such Macedonians as 
were no longer able to carry arms, and sent them 
back to their native country with rich presents. 
commanded, that at the exhibiting of the public 
games, they should be allowed the chief places in the 
theatre, and there sit with crowns on their heads; 
and gave orders that the children of those who had 
lost their lives in his service, should receive, during 
their minority, the same pay which had been given 
their fathers. Such support and honours granted to 
veterans, must necessarily en: oble, in a very con- 
‘spicuous manner, the military profession. It is nov 
possible for a government to enrich every soldier in 
dividually ; but it may animate and console him by 


marks of distinction, which inspire a stronger ardour 


for war, more constancy in the service, and nobler 


sentiments and motives. 
Alexander appointed Craterus commander of these 
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- soldiers, to whom he gave the government of Mace- 


_donia, Thessaly, and Thrace, which Antipater had 


enjoyed ; and the latter was commanded to bring the 
recruits instead of Craterus. He had long since 
been quite tired with the complaints of his mother 
and Antipater, who could not agree. She charged 
Antipater with aspiring at sovereign power, and the 
latter complained of her violent and untractable dis- 
position; and had often declared in his letters, that 
she did not behave in a manner suitable to her dig- 
nity. It was with some reluctance Antipater resigned 
his government. 

_ From’ Opis, Alexander arrived at * Ecbatana in 
Media, where, after having despatched the most 
urgent affairs of the kingdom, he again solemnized 


games and festivals: there had come to him from 


Greece, three thousand dancers, makers of machinery, 
and other persons skilled in diversions of this kind. 
It happened very unluckily, during’ the celebration 


- of these festivals, that Hephestion dicd of a disease 


_ them Hephestion lost his life. 
_ intimate friend the king had, the confidant of all bis 


which he brought upon himself. Alexander aban- 
doning himself to immoderate drinking, his whole 
court followed his example, and sometimes spent 
whole days and nights in these excesses. In one of 
He was the most 


secrets, and, to say all in a word, a second self. Cra- 


_ terus alone seemed to dispute this honour with him. 


An expression, which one day escaped that prince, 


shows the difference he made between these two 


courtiers. ‘‘ Craterus,” says he, “ loves the king, but 
Hephestion loves Alexander.” This expression sig- 
nifies, if I mistake not, that Hephestion was attached, 
in a tender and affectionate manner, to the person of 
Alexander; but that Craterus loved him as a king, 
that is, was concerned for his reputation, and some- 


_ times was less obsequious to his will, than zealous for 


his glory and interest. 
“very uncommon. 


An excellent character, but 


Hephestion was as much beloved by all the cour- 


. tiers as by Alexander himself. Modest, even-tempered, 


beneficent; free from pride, avarice, and jealousy ; 


he never abused his credit with the king, nor pre- 


ferred himself to those officers, whose merit made 
them necessary to his sovereign. He was universally 


regretted; but his death threw Alexander into exces- 


sive sorrow, to which he abandoned himself in such 
a manner, as was unworthy so great a king. He 


- seemed fo receive no consolation, but in the extraor- 


dinary funeral honours to be paid to his friend on his 
arrival at Babylon, whither he commanded Perdiccas 
to carry his corpse. 

In order to remove, by business and employ- 
ment, the melancholy ideas which the death of his 


favourite perpetually awakened in his mind, ,Alexan- 


der marched his army against the Cossai, a warlike 
nation, inhabiting the mountains of Media, whom not 
one of the Persian monarchs had ever been able to 
conquer. However, the king reduced them in forty 
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days, afterwards passed the Tigris, and marched to 


wards Babylon. 


SECT. XVII. Alexander enters Babylon, in spite of 
the sinister predictions of the Magi and other sooth- 
sayers. He there forms the plans of several voyages 
and conquests. He sets about reparring the breaches 
made in the embankments of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and rebuilding the temple of Belus. He abandons 
himself to immoderate drinking, which brings him tk 
his end. The universal grief spread over the whols 
empire on that account. Sysigambis is not able ts 
survive him. Preparations are made to convey Alex- 
ander’s corpse to the temple of Jupiter-Ammon m 
Libya. 


ALEXANDER ‘ being arrived within a league and a 
half of Babylon, the Chaldeans who pretended to 
know futurity by the stars, deputed to him some of 
their old men, to warn him that he would be in dan- 
ger of his life, in case he entered that city, and were 
very urgent with him to pass by it. The Babylonish 
astrologers were held in such great reputation, that 
this advice made a strange impression on his mind, — 
and filled him with confusion and dread. Upon this, 
after sending several of the grandees of his court to 
Babylon, he himself went another way; and having | 
marched about ten leagues, he stopped for some time 
in the place where he had encamped his army. The 
Greek philosophers, being told the foundation of his 
fear and scruples, waited upon him; when setting in 
the clearest light the principles of Anaxagoras, whose — 
tenets they followed, they demonstrated to him, in 
the strongest manner, the vanity of astrology; and 
made him have so great a contempt for divination in 
general, and for that of the Chaldeans in particular, 
that he immediately marched towards Babylon with 
his whole army. & He knew that there were arrived 
in that city, ambassadors from all parts of the world, 
who waited his coming; the whole earth echoing so 
much with the terror of his name, that the several 
nations came, with inexpressible ardour, to pay — 
homage to Alexander, as to him who was to be their 
sovereign. This view, which agreeably soothed the 
strongest of all his passions, contributed very much to 
stifle every other reflection, and to make him careless 
of al] advice that might be given him; so that he set © 
forward with all possible diligence towards that great _ 
city, there to hold, as it were, the states-general of 
the world. After making a most magnificent entry, 
he gave audience to all the ambassadors, with the 
grandeur and dignity suitable to a great monarch, and, 
at the same time, with the affability and politeness 
of a prince, who is desirous of winning the affection 
of all. He loaded those of Epidaurus with great 
presents for the deity who presides over their city 
as well as over health; but reproached him at the 
same time. “ Atsculapius,” says he, ‘ has showed me 





‘eDiod. lib. xvii. p. 577-583. Justin. lib. xii. c. 1316, 
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~ but very little indulgence, in not preserving the life 
ofa friend, who was as dear to me as myself.” In 


private he discovered a great friendship for such of 
the deputies of Greece, as came to congratulate him 


_ on his victories and his happy return; and he re- 
- stored to them all the statues, and other curiosities, 


which Xerxes had carried out of Greece, that were 
found in Susa, Babylon, Pasargada, and other places. 


_ We are told that among these were the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton and that they were brought 


back to Athens. 

The ambassadors from Corinth having offered him, 
in the name of their city, the freedom of it, he laughed 
at an offer which seemed altogether unworthy of one 


who had attained so exalted a pitch of grandeur and 


power. However, when Alexander was told that 
Corinth had granted this privilege to Hercules only, 
he accepted it with joy; and piqued himself upon 
treading in his steps, and resembling him in all things. 
But, says * Seneca, “in what did this frantic young 
man, with whom successful temerity passed for virtue, 


interested views, travelled through the world, merely 
to benefit the several nations whom he visited, and to 
parge the earth of such robbers as infested it: whereas 
Alexander, who is justly entitled the plunderer of 


__ nations, made his glory to consist in carrying desola- 


tion into all places, and in rendering himself the ter- 
ror of mankind.” 

At the same time he wrote a letter, which was to 
be read publicly in the assembly of the Olympic 


_ games, whereby the several cities of Greece were 


commanded to permit all exiles to return into their 
native country, those excepted who had committed 
sacrilege, or any other crime deserving death ; and 
ordered Antipater to employ an armed force against 


such cities .as should refuse to obey. This letter 


was read in the assembly. But the Athenians and 
AXtolians did not think themselves obliged to put 


these orders in execution, which seemed to interfere 


with their liberty. 
Alexander, after having despatched these affairs, 


finding himself at leisure, began to think of Hephes- | 
_ -tion’s burial. This he solemnized with a magnificence, | 


the like of which had never been seen. As he him- 


self undertook the management of this funeral, he | 


commanded all the neighbouring cities to contribute 
their utmost to exalt the pomp of it. 


interment should be ended ; which was considered as 
an ill omen, it being never practised in Persia, except 
at the death of its monarchs. All the officers and 


_ courtiers to please Alexander, caused images of that 
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favourite, to be carved of gold, ivory, and other pre- 
cious materials. 

_ At the same time the king having procured a great 
_ ‘) Pjut. de fortun. Alex. serm, i. p- 335. , 


— * Quid ili simile habebat vesanus adolescens, cui pro virtute erat 


felix temeritas? Hercules nihil sibivicit, Orbem terrarum transi- 
vit, non concupiscendo, sed vindicandé malorum hostis, bono- 
Fum vindex, terratum marisque pacater. At hic a pueritia latro 











He likewise | 
ordered all the nations of Asia to extinguish what the || 
Persians called the sacred fire, till the ceremony of the | 
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number ofarchitects and skillful workmen, first caus-_ 
ed near six furlongs of the wall of Babylon to be 
beaten down; and, having got together a great 
number of bricks, and levelled the spot designed 
for the funeral pile, he had a most magnificent 
monumental structure erected over it. 

This edifice was divided into thirty parts, in each 
of which was raised an uniform building, whose roof 
was covered with great planks of palm-tree wood. 
The whole formed a perlect square, the cireumfer-_ 
ence of which was adorned with extraordinary mag- 
nificence. Hacli side was a furlong, or a hundred fa- 
thoms, in length. At the foot of it, and in the first 
row, were set two hundred and forty-four prows of 


‘ships gilded, on the t buttresses or supporters of 


which, the statues of two archers, four cubits high, 
with one knee on the ground, were fixed; and two 
other statues, inan upright posture, completely arm- _ 
ed, larger than life, being five cubits in height.t The 
spaces between the prows were spread and adorned 
with purple cloth. Over these prows was acolonnade 
of large flambeaux,the shafts of which were fifteen cu- 
bits high, embellished with crowns of gold at the part 
where they are held. The flame of those flambeaux 
ending at top, terminated towards eagles,which, with 
their heads turned downward, and extended wings, 
served as capitals. Dragons fixed near, or upon the — 
base, turned their heads upwards towards the eagles. 
Over this colonnade stood a third, in the base of 
which was represented, in relievo, a party of hunting 
animals of every kind. On the superior order, that 


is the fourth, the combat of the Centaurs was repre- — 


sented in gold. Finally, on the fifth, golden figures, 
representing lions and bulls, were placed alternately. 
The whole edifice terminated with military trophies, — 
after the Macedonian and barbarian fashion, as so 
many symbols of the victory of the former, and defeat 
ofthe latter. On the entablatures and roof were 
represented Syrens, the hollow bodies of which were 
filled (but so as not to be discerned) with musicians, 
who sung mournful airs and dirges in honour of the 
deceased. ‘This edifice was upwards of one hundred 
and thirty cubits high, that is, above a hundred and 
ninety-five feet. 


The beauty of the design of this structure, the _ z 


singularity and magnificence of the decorations, and 
the several ornaments of it, surpassed the most won- ~ 
derful productions of fancy, and were all in an ex- 
quisite taste. Alexander had appointed to super- 
intend the building of this edifice, Stasicrates, a ~ 
great architect, and admirably well skilled in mecha- 


nics; in all whose inventions and designs there appear- 


ed, not only prodigious magnificence, but a surprising 
boldness, and such grandeur as was scarcely con- 
ceivable. 

‘It was this artist, who, in a conversation some 
time, before with Alexander, had told him that of 
gentiumque vastator summum bonum duxit, terroriesse cunc- . 
tis mortalibus. Senec. de Benef. lib. i. cap. 13. 

t In Greek ’Exwrites, or ears. These are two pieces of timbet 


which project to the right and left of the prow. 
_ } About seven and a half feet. 
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all the mountains he knew, none would so well ad- 
mit of being cut into the shane of a man, as mount 

Athos in Thrace: that, if he therefore pleased to give 
orders, he would make this mountain the most dura- 
ble of all statues, and that which would lie most open 
to the view of the universe. . In its left hand it should 
hold a city, consisting of ten thousand inhabitants ; 
and from its right shoul] pour a great river, whose 
waters would discharge themselves into the sea. One 
would have thought that this project would have 

_ pleased Alexander, who sought for the great and the 
marvellous in all things; nevertheless, he rejected it, 
and wisely answered, that it was enough that there 
already was one prince, whose folly mount Athos 
would eternize. This was meant of Xerxes, who 
having endeavoured to cut through the isthmus of that 
mountain, wrote a * letter to it in the most proud and 
senseless terms. “ With regard to myself,” says 
Alexander, ‘* mount Caucasus, the river ¢ Tanais, the 

Caspian sea, all which | passed in triumph, shall be 
my monument.” 

The expense of the splendid monument which this 
prince erected in honour of Hephestion, with that of 
the funeral, amounted to upwards of twelve thousand 

-talents.{ But what man was ever so ridiculously and 
extravagantly profuse! All this gold, all this silver, 


-_ was no other than the blood of nations, and the sub- 


stance of provinces, which were thus sacrificed to a 
vain ostentation. 

_To crown the affection which Alexander had for 
his deceased friend, something was still wanting to 
the honours he paid him, which might raise him 
above human nature; and this was what he proposed, 
__and for that purpose had sent to the temple of Am- 

‘mon a trusty person, named Philip, to inquire the will 
of the god. It doubtless was the echo of that of Alex- 
ander; and the answer was, that sacrifices might be 
offered to Hephestion, as a demi-god. These were 
not spared in any manner; Alexander himself first 
setting the example, when he made a great feast, to 
which upwards of ten thousand persons were invited. 


_ At the same time he wrote to Cleomenes, governor 


of Egypt, commanding him to build a temple to 
- Hephestion in Alexandria, and another in the isle of 
Pharos. In this letter, (which is still extant,) to ex- 
cite his diligence, and hasten the work, he grants the 
governor, who was despised universally for his injus- 
tice and rapine, a general pardon for all his crimes, 
past, present, and future; provided that, at his re- 
turn, the temple and city should be completed. And 
now nothing was seen but new altars, new temples, 
and new festivals ; no oaths were administered but in 
the name of the new deity: to question his divinity 
was a capital crime. An old officer, (a friend of He- 
phestion,) having bewailed him as dead, in passing 
before his tomb, had like to have been put to death 
for it; nor would he have been pardoned, had not 
Alexander been assured, that the officer wept, merely 
_ * Proud Athos, who liftest thy head to heaven, be not so bold 
as to oppose to my workmen such rocks and stones as they cannot 


cut; otherwise I will cut thee quite to pieces, and throw thee into 
thesea. Plutarch. de Ir4 cohib. p. 5ay 
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from some remains of tenderness, and notasdcubt- 


ing Hephestion’s divinity. I cannot say whether 
Alexander prevailed so far, as to make any one 
give credit to Hephestion’s divinity; but he him- 
self appeared, or at least endeavoured to appear, 
firmly persuaded of it; and gloried, not only that 
he had a god for his father, but that he himself 
could make gods. How ridiculous is all this! | 


During almost a year that Alexander continued _ 


in Babylon, he revolved a great number of projects 
in his mind; such as to go round Africa by sea; 
to make a complete discovery of all the nations 
lying round the Caspian sea, and inhabiting its 
coasts; to conquer Arabia; to make war against 
Carthage; and to subdue the rest of Kurope. The 
very thoughts of sitting still fatigued him, and the 
great Vivacity of hisimagination and ambition would 
never suffer him to be at rest; nay, could he have 
conquered the whole world, || he would have sought 
a new one, to satiate the avidity of his desires. 


The embellishing of Babylon also employed his - 
thoughts very much. Finding it surpassed in ex- 


tent, In conveniency, and in whatever can be wish- 


ed, either for the necessaries or pleasures of life, all — 


the other cities of the East, he resolved to make it 
the seat of his empire; and for that purpose, was 
desirous of adding to it all the conveniences and 
ornaments possible. ae 
This city, as well as the country round about if, 
had. suffered prodigiously by the breaking of the 
bank or dyke of the Euphrates, at the head of the: 
canal called Palacopa. The river running out of its 
usual channel by this breach, overflowed.the whole 
country ; and forcing its way perpetually, the breach 
grew at last so wide, that it would have cost almost 
as much to repair the bank, as the raising of it had 
done at first. So little water was left in the channel 
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of the Euphrates about Babylon, that’ there was_ 


scarce depth enough for small baats, which conse- 


quently was of great prejudice to the city. 


Alexander undertook to remedy this, for which 
purpose he embarked upon the Euphrates, in order 
to take a view of the place. It was on this occasion 
that he reproached, in a ludicrous, insulting tone of 
voice, the Magi and Chaldeans, who accompanied 


him, for the vanity of their predictions; since not-- 


withstanding the ill omens they had endeavoured to 
terrify him with; (as if he had keen a credulous wo- 
man ;) he however had entered Babylon, and was 
returned from it very safe. Attentive to nothing 
but the subject of his voyage, he went and viewed 
the breach, and gave the proper orders for repairing 
and restoring it to its former condition. 

This design of Alexander merited the greatcst ap- 
plause. Such works are truly worthy of great 


princes, and give immortal honour to their name. — 


since they are not the effect of a ridiculous vanity, 


but solely calculated for the public good. By the | 


t The laxartes is here meant. f{ About $10,333,333, 
|| Unus Pellewo juveni non sufficit orbis. Juy. 


One world cannot Pellzus satisfy, 











__whole province which lay under water; and have 
_ made the river more navigable, and consequently of 
= _ greater service to the Babylonians, by turning it all 
_ again into its channel as before. 
‘This work, after having been carried on the length 
~ of thirty furlongs (four miles and a half) was stopped 
by difficulties owing to the nature of the soil ; and the 
death of this prince, which happened soon after, put 
_anend to this project, and several others he had 
formed. A supreme cause, unknown to men, pre- 
vented its execution. The real obstacle to the suc- 
- cess of it, was the curse which God had pronounced 
against this city; an anathema which no human 
- power could divert or retard. ‘ “J will cut off from 
Babylon the name and remnant,” had the Lord of 
hosts sworn above three hundred years before: “] 
- will also make it a possession for “the bittern, and 
pools of water: and | will sweep it with the besom 
___ of destruction—* Jt shall never be inhabited, neither 
_ shall it be dwelt in from generation to generation— 
neither shall the shepherds make their fold there.” 
_ Heaven and earth would sooner have passed away, 
than Alexander’s design have been put in execution. 
No river was now to flow by Babylon; the places 
_ round it were to be overflown and changed into un- 
- inhabitable fens; it was to be rendered inaccessible, 
4 by the prodigious quantities of mud and dirt; and the 
city, as well as the country about it, were to be co- 
_ vered with stagnated waters, which would have made 
all access to it impracticable. * Thus it now lies; 
and all things were to conspire to reduce it to this 
dejected state, in order that the prophecy might be 
' completely fulfilled ; |“ For the Lord of hosts hath 
- purposed, and who shall disannul it? And his hand 
is stretched out, and who shall turn it back?” No- 
thing shows more evidently the strength and weight 


_ powerful prince that ever reigned; a prince, the most 
obstinate that ever was, with regard to the carrying 
on his projects; a prince, of whose enterprises none 
had ever -miscarried; and who failed in this only, 

; geough it did not seem so difficult as the rest. 

& Another design which Alexarider meditated, and 

a had most at heart, was the repairing of the temple of 

__ Belus. Xerxes had demolished it on his return from 

_ Greece, and it had lain in ruins ever since. Alex- 

_ ander was resolved, not only to rebuild it, but even 

: toraise a much more magnificent temple. Accordingly, 
_ he caused all the rubbish to be removed ; and finding 
that the Magi, to whose care he had left this, went 

on but slowly, he made his soldiers work. Notwith- 

_ standing ten thousand of them were daily employed 

. atit, for two months successively, the work was not 

_ finished at the death of this prince, so prodigious 

were its ruins. ™ When it came to the turn of the 

_ Jewish soldiers who were in his army, to work as the 

rest had done, they could not be prevailed upon to 

give their assistance; but excused themselves with 
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Seisfion ok this project, he would have reenwared al 


of this invincible curse, than the efforts of the most. 


saying, that as sdolatiry was forbidden by the tenets 
of their religion, they therefore were not allowed tu 
assist in building a temple designed for idolatrous 
worship ; and accordingly not one Jenta hand on this 
occasion. They were punished for disobedience, 
but all to no purpose; so that, at last, Alexander ad- 
miring their constancy, discharged, and sent them 
home. This delicate resolution of the Jews is a les- 
son to many Christians, as it teaches them that they. 
are not allowed to join or assist in the commission of 
an action that is contrary to the law of God. 

One cannot forbear admiring the operations of 
Providence on this occasion. God had broken to 
pieces, by the hand of his servant + Cyrus, the idol 
Belus, the god who rivalled the Lorn of Israel: he 


afterwards caused Xerxes to demolish his temple. a 


These first blows which the Lorn struck at Babylon 
_ were so many omens of its total ruin; and it was as 


impossible for Alexander to complete the re-building 


of this temple, as for Julian, some centuries after, to 
restore that of Jerusalem. 

Although Alexander employed himself in the oe 
above mentioned, during his stay in Babylon, he 


spent the greatest part of his time in such pleasures 
as that city afforded; and one would conciude, that ~— 


the chief aim, both of bis occupations and diversions, 
was to stupify himself, and to drive from his mind the 
melancholy and afflicting ideas of an impending death, 


with which he was threatened by all the predictions RE: 
for though in 


of the Magi and other soothsayers: 
certain moments, he seemed not to regard the various 


notices which had been given him, he was however ~~ 


seriously affected with them inwardly; and these 
gloomy reflections were for ever returning to his 
mind. They terrified him at last to such a 


(if ever so little extraordinary and unusual,) his ima-_ 
gination swelled it immediately to a prodigy, and 
interpreted it into an unhappy omen. The palace 
was now filled with sacrificers, with persons whose 
office it was to perform expiations and purifications,” 


and with others who pretended to see into futurity, — 


and prophesy things to come. It was certainly a 
spectacle worthy of a philosophic eye, to see a prince, 
at. whose nod the world trembled, abandoned to the 
strongest terrors; so true is it, says Plutarch, that if 
the contempt of the gods, and the incredulity which 
prompts us neither to fear nor believe any thing, be 
a great misfortune, superstition, which enslaves the 
soul to the most abject fears, the most ridiculous fol- 
lies, is a misfortune no less to be dreaded, and no less — 
fatal in its consequences. It is plain that God, by a 
just judgment, took a pleasure in degrading, before 
the eyes of all nations, and in every age, and in sinking 
lower than the condition of the vulgar, the man who 
had affected to set himself above human nature, and 
equal himself to the Deity. This prince had sought. 
in all his actions, that vain-glory of conquest which 
| men most admire; and to which they affix, more 


* See what is suid on this subjec t in the histery cf Cyrus, 
i t God gives him: this name im isaian. 
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that whenever the most insignificant thing happened, _ 
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‘than to any thing else, the idea of grandeur* and 
God delivers him up to a ridiculous superstition, 
which men of good sense and understanding despise 
most, and than which nothing can be more weak or 
grovelling. 
Alexander was therefore for ever solemnizing new 
festivals, and perpetually at new banquets, in which 
he quaffed with his usual intemperance. After ha- 
ving spent a whole night in carousing, a second en- 
tertainment was proposed to him. He met accord- 
ingly, and there were twenty guests at table. He 
drank to the health of every person in company, and 
then pledged them severally. After this, calling for 
Hercules’s cup, which held six bottles, it was filled, 
when he poured it all down, drinking to a Macedo- 
nian of the company, Proteas by name, and after- 
wards pledged him again, in the same enormous bum- 
per. _He had no sooner swallowed it, than he fell 
upon the floor. “ Here, then,” * cries Seneca, (de- 
scribing the fatal effects of drunkenness,) “ is this 
hero; invincible by all the toils of prodigious march- 
es, by the dangers of sieges and combats, by the most 
violent extremes of heat and cold; here he lies, con- 
quered by his intemperance, and struck to the earth 
by the fatal cup, of Hercules.” 
In this condition he was seized with a violent fever, 
and carried half dead to his palace. ‘The fever con- 
tinued, though with some considerable intervals, in 
_ which he gave the necessary orders for the sailing of 
the fleet, and the marching of his land forces, being 
persuaded he should soon recover. But at last, find- 
ing himself past all hopes, and his voice beginning to 
fail, he drew his ring from his finger, and gave it to 

 Perdiccas, with orders to convey his corpse to the 
temple of Ammon. 

Notwithstanding t his great weakness, he however 
struggled with death, and, raising himself upon his 
elbow, presented his soldiers (to whom he could not 
refuse this last testimony of friendship.) his dying 
hand to kiss. After this, his principal courtiers ask- 
ing to whom he left the empire ; he answered, “ To 
the most worthy ;” adding, “that he foresaw the de- 
cision of this would give occasion to strange funeral 

ames after his decease.” And Perdiccas, inquiring 
further at what time they should pay him divine ho- 

nours; he replied, “ When you are happy.” These 
were his last words, and soon after he expired. He 
was thirty-two years and eight months old, of which 
he had reigned twelve. He died in the middle of 
the spring, the first year of the 194th Olympiad. f 
No one, say Plutarch and Arrian, suspected then 
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* Alexandrum tot itinera, tot pralia, tot hiemes, per quas, victa 
vemporum locorumque difficultate, transierat, tot flumina ex ignoto 
eudentia, tot maria tutum dimiserunt; intemperantia bibendi et 
ile Herculaneus ac fatalis scyphus condidit. Senxc. Epist. 83. 

+ Quanquam violentia morbi dilabebatur, in cubitum tamen erec- 
tus, dextram omnibus, qui eam contingere vellent, porrexit. Quis 
autem, illam osculari non curreret, quae jam fato oppressa, maximi 

xercittis complexui, humanitate quam spiritu vividiore, sufficit? 
Va. Max. |. v.c. 1. 

+ A. M. 3683. Before J. C. 321. 

_ || It is pretended that this poison was an extremely cold water, 
which distils drop by drop, from a rock in Arcadia, called Non- 


ALEXANDER. _ 


that Alexander had been poisoned; and yet it is at — 
this time that such reports generally prevail. But - 
the state of his body proved that he did not die by _ 
that means; for all his chief officers disagreeing 
among themselves, the corpse,though it lay quite ne- 
glected for several days in Babylon, which stands in 
a hot climate, did not show the least symptoms of 
putrefaction. The true poison which brought him to 
his end was wine, which has killed many thousands. 
besides Alexander. It was nevertheless believed af- 
terwards, that this prince had been poisoned by the 
treachery of Antipater’s sons; that Cassander, the el- 
dest of them, brought the || poison from Greece; 
that Iolas, his younger brother, threw the fatal 
draught into Alexander’s cup, of which he was the 
bearer; and that he cunningly choose the time of 
the great feast mentioned before, in order that the 
prodigious quautity of wine he then drank, might — 
conceal the true cause of his death. ‘The state of 
Antipater’s affairs, at that time, gave some grounds 
for this suspicion. He was persuaded that he had 
been recalled with no other view than to ruin him, 
because of his mal-administration during his vice- - 
royalty; and it was not altogether improbable, _ 
that he commanded his son to commit a crime, 
which would save his own life, by taking away that. 
of his sovereign. An undoubted circumstance is, 
that he could never wash out this stain; and that as 
long as he lived, the Macedonians detested him as 
a traitor, who had poisoned their king. Aristotle 
was also suspected, but with no great foundation. | 
Whether Alexander lost his life by poison or by 
excessive drinking, it is surprising to see the predic- 
tion of the Magi and soothsayers, with regard to his 
dying in Babylon, so exactly fulfilled. It is certain 
and indisputable that God had reserved to himself © 


alone the knowledge of futurity; and if the sooth- 


sayers and oracles have sometimes foretold things 
which really came to pass, they could do it in no 
other way than by their impious correspondence with 
devils,who by their penetration and natural sagacity 
find out many methods whereby they dive to a cer- 
tain degreeinto futurity, with regard to approaching 
events; and are enabled to make predictions, which, 
though they appear above the reach of human under- - 
standing, are not yet above that of malicious spirits 
of darkness. The knowledge § those evil spirits 
have ofall the circumstances which precede and lead 
to an event; the part they frequently bear in it, by — 
inspiring such of the wicked as are given up to them 
with the thoughts and desire of doing certain actions, 


acris. Very little of it falls; and it is so acrimonious, that it cor- 
trodes whatever vessel receives it, those excepted which are made 
ofa mule’s hoof. We are told that it was brought for this horrid 
purpose from Greece to Babylon, in a vessel of the latter sort. 

§ Demones perversis (solent) malefacta suadere, de quorum 
moribus certi sunt quod sint eis talia suadentibus consensuri. Sua 
dent autem miris et invisibilibus modis.—Dzmons are wont to 


| persuade the wicked to crimes, from whose characters they are 
| certain that they witl assent to their persuasions. 


But they per 
suade by wonderful and secret means §, Aveust. de Divinat - 


Demon. p. 509. 












nd committing certain crimes; an inspiration to 
rhich they are sure those wicked persons will con- 
sent: by these things, devils are enabled to foresee 
andforetell certain particulars. They, indeed, often 
_ mistake in their conjectures, but * God also some- 
_ times permits them to succeed in them, in order to 
; gpa impiety of those, who, in contradiction to 
_ hiscommands, inquire their fate ofsuch lying spirits. 
The momentthat Alexanders’s death was known, 
_ the whole palace echoed with criesand groans. The 


_ victors. The grief for his death occasioning the re- 
-- membrance of hismany good qualities, all hisfaults 
_ were forgotten. The Persians declared him tohave 
__ been the most just, the kindest sovereign thatever 
- reigned over them; the Macedonians the best, the 
_ most valiant prince inthe universe; and allexclaim- 
- ed against the gods for having enviously bereaved 
- mankind of him in the fiower of his age, and the 
- height of his fortune. The Macedonians imagined 
_ they saw Alexander, witha firm andintrepid air, still 
lead them on to battle, besiege cities, climb walls, 
_ anil reward such as had distinguished themselves. 
_ Theythen reproached themselves for having refused 
_ him divine hono ws; and confessed they had been 


4 


he so justly merited. 

_ After paying him this homage of veneration and 
- tears, they turned their whole thoughts and reflec- 
_ tions on themselves, and on the sad condition to 
which they were reduced by Alexander’s death. 
- They considered that they were onthe farther side 
_ (with respect to Macedonia) ofthe Euphrates, with- 
- outaleadertohead them; andsurrounded with ene- 
_ ies, who abhorred their new yoke. As the k ng 
died withoutnominating his successor, a dreadful fu- 
turity presented itsel{to theirimagination; and ex- 


necessity of still shedding their blood, and of open- 
ing their former wounds, not to conquer Asia, but 
_ only togive a king to it; and to raise to the throne 
perhaps some mean officer or wicked wretch. 

_ This great mourning was not confined merely to 
Babylon, butspread over all the province; and the 
_news of ifsoonreached Darius’smother. Oneofher 
- grand-daughters was with her, stillinconsolable for 
thelossof Hephestion her husband, andthe sight of 
the public calamity recalled all her private woes. 
But Sysigambis bewailed the several misfortunes of 
her family; and this new affliction awakened the 
remembrance of allits former sufferings. One would 
have thoughtthat Darius was butjust dead, and that 
this unfortunate mother solemnized the funeral of 
two sons at the same time. She wept the living no 
less than the dead: “Who now,” would she say, 
_ “will take care of my daughters? Where shall we 

: n AMlian. 1. xiii. ¢. 30. 

* Facile est et non incongruum, ut omnipotens et justus ad 
eorum poenam quibus ista predicuntur—occulto apparatu mi- 
isteriorum suorum etiam spiritibus talibus aliqui@ divinationis 


Mmpertiat. It is easy and nct inconsistent, that the otnnipotent 
‘just, for the vynishment of those to whoin these things are 
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hibited nothing but divisions, civil wars, andafatal - 


























vanquished bewailed him with as many tears asthe | 


_ ungrateful and impious, for bereavinghimofaname | 
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find another Alexander?” Shewould fancy she saw Pa 
them again reduced to aState of captivity,andthat — 
they had lost their kingdomasecond time; but with — 


|| this difference, that now Alexander was gone they 


had no refuge left. At lastshesunkunderher grief 
_ This princess, whohad bornewith patiencethedeath 
of her father, her husband, of fourscoreof her bro- 
thers, who were murdered in one day by Ochus— 
and to say all in one word, that of Darius her son, _ 
and the ruin ofherfamily ;—thoughshehadsubmit- 
ted patiently to all these losses, she, however, had 
not strength to support herself after the death of 
Alexander. She would not take anysustenance,and 
starved herself to death, toavoid surviving thislast is 
calamity. ; See 
After Alexander’s death, great contentions arose ie 
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among the Macedonians, aboutappointinghimasuc- _ 
cessor; of which [shall give an accountinits proper — 
place. After seven days spent in confusion anddis- 
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putes, it was agreed that Arideus, bastard brotherto —_ 


S 


wage ey 


Alexander, should be declaredking, andthatincase 
Roxana, who was eight months gone with child, 
should be delivered of a son, he would share the. — 


throné in conjunction with Arideeus,and that Per- 
diccasshould have the careof both; forArideuswas 
an idiot, and needed aguardian asmuch asachild. 

The Egyptians and Chaldeans havingembalmed 
the king’s corpse after their manner, Arideus was” 
appointed to convey ittothetempleofJupiter-Am- 
mon. "I'wowhole years were employedin preparing 
for this magnificent funeral, which made Olympias 
bewail the fate of her son, who having had the am- — "a 
bition to rank himself among the gods, was so long 
deprived of burial; a privilege generally allowedto 
the meanest of mortals. Pag 
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|; SECT. XIX. The judgment which we are to form.of — — 
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Tue reader would notbe satisfied, if, afterhaving 
given a detail of Alexander’s actions, | should not 
here take notité ofthe judgment which we are to 
form of them; especially as authors haveentirely _ 

differed in theiropinionswithregardtothe merits of > 
this prince. Some have applauded him with akind 
of ecstacy, as the model of a perfect hero, which 
opinion seems to be the most prevalent; others,on . 
the contrary, have represented him in such colours — 
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as atleast sully, if not quite eclipse, the splendour of 
his victories. . 
This diversity of sentiment denotes thatofAlex- __ 
ander’s qualities; and it must be confessed, that _ 
good and evil, virtues and vices, were never more 
equally blended in any prince.t But this is not ali: 


predicted, should, by the secret agency of his own ministers, im- ; 
part even to such spirits something of divination. §, Aue. de 
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Div. Quest. ad Simplic. 1. ii. Quest. 3. ee 

+ Luxurii, industria; comitate, arrogantia; malis bonisque & 
artibus mixtus. A compound of luxury and industry, of affabi-  ~ — 
lity end arrogance. of good ae bad habits. : 
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strong a love for glory; andit is well known, that — 


for Alexander appears very different according tothe 
ambition,whichis considered byChristiansasagreat _ 


times or circumstances in which we consider him, as 
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Livy has very justly observed. In the enquiry he 
makes concerning the fate of Alexander’s arms, sup- 


posing he had turned them towards Italy, he* dis- 
covers in him a kind of double Alexander; theone 
wise, temperate, judicious, brave, intrepid, but atthe 
same time prudent and circumspect: the otherim- 


- mersedinallthe wautonness ofa haughty prosperity; 
vain, proud, arrogant, fiery; sof.ened by voluptuous- 

~ ness, abandoned to intemperance and excesses; in 
a word, resembling Darius rather than Alexander; 
and having made the Macedonians degenerate into 


all the vices of the Persians, by the new turn of 


- mind, and the new manners he assumed after his 


conquests. | 
I shall have an eye to this plan in the account I 


am now to give of Alexander’s character,and shall 
- consider it undertwo aspects, and in amanner, two 


zeras; first, from his youth tillthe battle of Issus, and 
the-siege of T'yre, which rollowed soon after; and 


- secondly, from that victory tillhis death. The former 
~ will exhibit to us great qualities with great defects: 


(according to the idea the heathens had of these:) 


the second willrepresent tousenormous vices; and, 
- notwithstanding the splendour of so many victories, 


very little true and solid merit, even with regard to 
warlike actions, a few battles excepted, in which he 


_ sustained his reputation. 


PART THE FIRST. 


W E are first to acknowledge and admire, in Alex- 


= ander, a happy disposition, cultivated and improved 
by an excellent education. He had a great, noble, 


and generous soul. °He delighted in beneficence 
andliberality ; qualities he had acquiredin his infant 
years. A young lad, whose business it was to gather 


: : ‘up and throw the balls when he played at tennis, to 
- whom he had given nothing, taught him a good les- 


son on that subject. As he always threw the ballto 
the other players, the king, with an angry air, cried 
to him, “Andam Ithen tohave no ball?” “No,Sir,” 


replied the lad, “you do not ask me for it.” This 
_ witty andready answer gavegreat satisfaction tothe 


prince, who fella laughing, and afterwards was very 


~ liberal to him. After this, there was no occasion to 


excite him to acts of generosity; for he would be quite 
angry with such asrefused them at hishands. Find- 


- ing Phocion to continue inflexible on this head, he 


told him byletter, “that he would no longer be his 


- friend, incase he refused to accept of his favours.” 


Alexander, from his early years, as if he had been 
sensible of the mighty things to which he was born, 
endeavoured to shine on all occasions, and appear 
superior to all others. No one was ever fired with so 


p Ibid. p. 688, 





- o Plut. in Alex. p. 637. q St. Evremond. 


* Et loquimur de Alexandro nondum merso secundis rebus, 


quarum nemo intolerantior fuit. Qui siex habitu nove fortune, 
povique, ué ita dicam, ingenii, quod sibi victor induerat, specte- 

















vice, was looked upon by the heathens as a great 
virtue. It was that which made Alexander support — 


with courage all the toils and fatigues necessary for. 
those who would distinguish themselves in the exer- 


cises both of body and mind. He was accustomed _ 


very early to a sober, hard, plain way of life, uncor- 
rupted with luxury ordelicacy of any kind; a way of 
life highly advantageous to young solders. 
Ido not know whether any prince in the world 
had a nobler education than Alexander. He was 
very conversantin eloquence, poetry, polite learning, 
the whole circle of arts, and the most abstract and 


most sublime sciences. How happy was hein meet- | 


ing with so greata preceptor! None butan Aristotle 
was fit for an Alexander. I am overjoyed to find the 
disciple pay so illustrious a testimony of respect to- 
his master, by declaring he was more indebted to 
him in one sense, than to his father. A man who 
thinks and speaks in this manner, must be fully 


sensible of the great advantages of a good educa-_ . 


tion. 


young prince discovered in his conversation with the 
Persian ambassadors? hisearly wisdom,whilst,in his 


_youth, heacted asregent during hisfather’s absence, 


and pacified the feuds which had broken outin Ma-- 
cedonia? his courage and bravery at the battle of. 


The effects of this were soon seen. Can weadmire : 
too much the greatsolidity and judgment whichthis _ 


Cheronea, in which he so gloriously distinguished _ 


himself? 


Itis painful tome to see him wantingin respect to — | 


his father at a public banquet, and evenemploying 
severe, insulting expressions on that occasion. Itis 


true, indeed, that the affront which Philip put upon 


Olympias his mother, in divorcing her, transported — 


himinamanner out ofhimself; but still nopretence, 


no injustice or violence, caneitherjustily orexcuse — 


such usage to a father and a king. : 
~ PHeafterwards discovered more moderation,when, 


on occasion of the insolent and seditiousdiszourses — 


heldby hissoldiersin an insurrection, hesaid, “That 
nothing was more royal, than fora man to hear with 
calmness himselfill-spoken of, atthe time heis doing 

ood.” @It has beenobserved, that the great prince 
of Condé did not think any thing mcre worthy of 


| admiration in this conqueror,than then dble haughti- 


ness with which he spoke to the rebellioussoldiers, 


who refused to follow him: “Go,” says he, “ungrate- _ 


ful, base wretches, and proclaimin your countrythat_ 


you have abandoned your king among nations who 
will obey him better than you.” “Alexander, (says 
that prince,) abandoned by his own troops among 


barbarians, who werenot yet completely conquered, © 


believes himself so worthy of commanding over oth- 


ers that he did not think men could refuse to obey- ~ 


him. Whether he were in Europe or in Asia, among 


tur, Dario magis similis quam Alexandro in Italiam venisset, et 


rum mores adduxisset. Lry, 1. ix, n. 18, 


3 
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exercitum Maccdonie oblitum, degenereantemque jam in Persae — 












































<8 or Persians, it was the same to him. He 
a, that wherever he found men, he found sub- 
ts.’ Alexander’s patience and moderation, which 
ook notice of at first, are no less worthy of admira- 
tion ; 
__ he first years of his reign are perhaps the most 
glorious of his life. That at twenty years of age he 
should be able to appease the intestine feuds which 
~ raged in the kingdom;that he either crushed or sub- 
_ jected foreign enemies, and those of the most formi- 
 dable kind; that he disarmed Greece, most of the 
~ nations whereof had united against him; and that in 
_ less than two years he should have enabled himself 
_ to execute securely those plans his father had so 
wisely projected ; all this supposes a presence of 
mind, a strength of soul, a courage, an intrepidity, 
~ and, what is more than all, a consummate prudence; 
- qualities which form the character of the true hero. 
_ Thischaracter he supported ina wonderful man- 
ner, during the whole course of his expedition against 
‘Darius, till the time mentioned by us. * Plutarch 
_ very justly admires the bare plan of it, as the most 
eroic act that ever was. He formed it the very 
instant he ascended the throne, looking upon this 
esign, in some measure, as a part of what he in- 
erited from his father. When scarce twenty years 
old, surrounded with dangers both within and with- 
_ outthe kingdom,finding histreasury drained, and en. 
_ cumbered with debts to the amount of two hundred 
~ *talents, which his father had contracted; with an 
_ army greatly inferior in number to that of the Per- 
sians: in this condition, Alexander already turns his 
-* towards Babylon and Susa,and proposes no less 
han the conquest of so vast an empire. 
Was this the effect of the pride and rashness of 
outh? asks Plutarch. Certainly not; replies the 
thor. No man ever formed a warlike enterprise 
ith so great preparations,and such mighty succours, 
which I understand (continues Plutarch) magna- 
nity, prudence, temperance, and courage; prepara- 
ons and aids, with which he wassupplied by philo- 
ophy, which he had thoroughly studied; so that we 
ay affirm, that he was as much indebted for his 
onquests to the lessons of Aristotle his master, as to 
ks instructions of Philip his father. 
_ We may add, that according to all the maxims of 
war, Alexander’senterprise must necessarily besuc- 
cessful. Such an army as his, though not a very 
great one, consisting of Macedonians and Greeks, 
that is, of the best troops at that time in the world, 
trained up to war during a long course of years, 
nured to toils and dangers, formed by a happy ex- 
erience to all the exercises of sieges and battles, 
nimated by the remembrance of their past victories, 
y the hopes of an immense booty, and still more by 
heir hereditary and irreconcilable hatred to the 
ersians; such troops, headed by Alexander, were 
ulm ost sure ofconquering an army, composed indeed 
f infinite numbers of men, but of few soldiers. 








* + Pint, de fortun, Alex. Orat. I. p. 38%, 
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of goodness, affability, and even familiarity, which, 


The swiftness of the execution was answerable to _ 
the wisdom cf the project. After having gained the ~ 
affections of all his generals and officers by an un- > 
paralleled liberality; and of a'lhis soldiers by anair _ 





iM 
so farfromdebasing the majesty of a prince, adds to ee. 
the respect whichis paid him such a zeal and tender-: 
ness as is proof againstall things; after this, the next Aa 
thing to bedone, wastoastonishhisenemiesby bold 
enterprises, to terrify them by examplesofseverity; 
and, lastly, to win them by acts of humanity and ai 
clemency. He succeeded wonderfully in these. The 
passage of the Granicus, followed by a famous vic- _ 
tory ; the two celebrated sieges of Miletus and Hali- 
carnassus, showed to Asia a young conqueror, to _ 
whom no part of military knowledge was unknown. _ 
The razing of the latter city to the very foundations, _ 
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spread.an universal terror; but the allowing of the  __ 
enjoyment of their liberties and ancientlawsto all © _ 
those who submitted cheerfully, made the world be- 52 
lieve that the conqueror had no other viewthanto 
make nations happy, and to procure them aneasy 
and lasting peace. grater: 


His impatience to bathe himself, when covered __ 
with sweat, inthe river Cydnus,might be looked upon : 
as a giddy, juvenile action, unworthy of his dignity; _ 
but we must not judge ofit from the manners of the 
present age. The ancients, all whoseexercises had 


reference to those of war, accustomed themselves 


at 
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early to bathing and swimming. It is well known, a. 
that in Rome, the sons of the nobility, after having oe 
heated-themselves in the military exercisesofthe 
Campus Martius, in running, wrestling, and hurling 
the javelin, used to plunge into the Tiber, which 
runs by that city. By these means they enabled ae 


themselves to pass rivers and lakes in an enemy’s Toe 
country; for those are never crossed, but after paim- 
ful marches, and after having beenlongexposedto 
thesun-beams, which, with the weightofthesoldie:s’ 
arms, must necessarilymake themsweat. Hencewe __ 
may apologize forAlexander’s bathing himself,which _ 
had like to have been fatal to him; especiallyashe 
might not know that the waters of this river were so — 
excessively ‘cold. : ates 

The two battles of Issus and Arbela, with the siege __ 
of Tyre, one of the most famous of antiquity, com-. 
pleted the proof that Alexander possessed allthe 
qualities which form the great soldier; as skillin  — 
making choice of a field of battle; such a presence 
of mind in the heat of action, as is necessary for 
giving out proper orders; a courage and bravery, 
which the most evident dangers served onlyto ani- 
mate; an impetuous activity, tempered and guided 
by suchaprudentrestraint,aswillnotsufferthehera _ 
to be carried away by an indiscreet ardour; lastly, — 
such resolution and constancy, asis neither discon- 
certed by unforeseen obstacles, nor discouraged by. 
difficulties, though seemingly insurmountable, and 
which knows no other limit or end but victory. 
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Historians have observed a great*difference be- 
tween Alexander and his father, in their manner of 


prevailing arts of Philip, who always acted secretly, 
_ and in the dark; but his son pursued his schemes 
“ with more candour and without disguise. The one 
endeavoured to deceive his enemies by cunning, the 
other to subdue them by force. The former disco- 
_ vered more art, the latter more magnanimity. * Phi- 
lip did not look upon any methods which conduce to 
_ Conquest,asignominious; but Alexander couldnever 
prevail upon himself to employ treachery. He, in- 
deed, endeavoured to draw over the ablest ofall Da- 
x rius’s generals; but then he employed honourable 
means. When he marched near Memnon’s lands, he 
commanded his soldiers, under the severest penal- 
_ties,nottomake the least havocinthem. His design, 
by this conduct, was either to gain him over to his 
side, or to make the Persians suspect his fidelity. 
_* Memnonalso prided himselfin behaving with gene- 
rosity towards Alexander; and hearing a soldier 
‘speak ill of that prince: “I did not take thee intomy 
__-pay,’ says that general, striking him with hisjavelin, 
_ “to speak injuriously of that prince, but to fight 
against him.” 5 
The circumstance which raises Alexander above 
most conquerors, and, asit were, above himself, is the 
- ‘usehe made of victory after the battle of Issus. This 
is the most beautiful incident of his life; the point 
_. ,of view in which it is his interest to be considered, 
_and in which it is impossible for him not to appear 
a truly great. By the victory of Issus, he had possessed 
himself, not indeed of Darius’s person, but of his em- 
‘Oe Not only Sysigambis, that king’s mother, was 
his captive, but also his wife and daughters; prin- 
_ cesses whose beauty was not to be paralleled in all 
Asia. —" Alexander wasin the bloom of life, a con- 
queror, free, and not yet engaged in the bands of 
‘Inarriage, as an author observes of the first Scipio 
: Africanus, ona like occasion : nevertheless, his camp 
was, to those princesses, a sacred asylum, or rather a 
_temple,in which their chastity was sesured, as under 
the guard of virtue itself, and so highly revered, that 
Darius, in his expiring moments, hearing the kind 
_ treatmentthey had met with,could not forbear lifting 
-up hisdying handstowards heaven, and wishing suc- 
cess to so wise and generous a conqueror, who go- 
verned his passions so absolutely. 
In the enumeration of Alexander’s good qualities, 
‘I must not omit one rarely found among the great, 
and which nevertheless does honour to human na- 
‘ture, and makes life happy: this is, his being in- 
formed by a soul capable ofa friendship, tender, un- 
‘teserved, active, constant; void of pride and arro- 
ance, in so exalted a fortune, which generally con- 
-sidersitselfalone, makesits grandeur consistin hum- 
bling all around it, and is better pleased with servile 
wretches, than with frank sincere friends. 
Alexander ‘endeared himself to his officers and 
“Spade vit p18. Pit i pops pare 


u Et juvenis, et celebs, et victor. Var. Max. I. iv. p. 8. 
* Vincendi ratio utrique diversa. Hic aperté, ille artibus bella 
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~ making war. Stratagem and even knavery, were the 




















soldiers; treated them with the greatest familiarity; 


admitted them to his table, his exercises, and con- 
versations; was truly concerned for them when in- 


volved in any calamity, grieved for them when sick, — 


. 
a 


rejoiced at their recovery, and was interested in ~ 


whatever befell them. We have examples of this in 
Hephestion, in Ptolemy, in Craterus, and many 


others. A prince of real merit loses none of his dig- | 
nity by such familiarity and condescension; but, on — 


the contrary, is more beloved and respected on that 
very account. Every man ofa tall stature, does not 
seruple to put himself upon a level with the rest of | 
mankind, well knowing that he shall over-top them 
all. It is the interest of truly diminutive persons 
alone notto viein stature with the tall, nor to appear 
in a crowd. ) <p 
Alexander was dear to others, because they were 
sensible he was beforehand with them in affection. - 


This circumstance made the soldiers strongly desi- | 


rous to please him, and fired them with intrepidity ; 


hence they were always ready to execute his orders, _ 


though attended with the greatest difficulties and 
dangers; thismade them submit patiently to the se- 
verest hardships, and threw thei into the deepest 
affliction, whenever they happened to give him any 
occasion of discontent. 


In the picture which has hitherto been given of — 


Alexander, what was wanting to complete hisglory ? 
Military virtue has been exhibited initsutmostsplen™ 
dour: goodness, clemency, moderation, and wisdom, 


have crowned it, and added such alustre, as greatly | 


enhances its value. Let us suppose, that Alexander 


at this juncture, to secure his glory and his victories, — 


stops short in his career; that he himself checks his 


ambition, and raises Darius to the throne with the — 


same hand that had dispossessed him of it; makes 
Asia Minor, inhabited chiefly by Greeks, free and in- 


dependent of Persia: that he declares himself pro- ; 
tector of all the cities and states of Greece, in nd — 


other view than to secure them their liberties, and 


the enjoyment of their respective laws and customs; — 


that he afterwards returns to Macedon, and there, 
contented with the lawful bounds of his empire, 
makes all his glory and delight consist in rendering 
his people happy, in procuring for them abundance 


of all things, in seeing the laws put in execution, and 


making justice flourish; in causing virtue to be had 
in honour, and endearing himself to his subjects; in 


fine, that now become, by the terror of hisarms, and — 
much moreso by the fame of his virtues, theadmira- — 
tion of the whole world, he sees hiraself, in some ~ 


measure, the arbiter ofall nations, and exercises, over 
the minds of men, such an empire, as _ is infinitely 


more lasting and honourable than that which is | 
founded on fear only: supposing all this to have hap- _ 
pened, would ever any prince have been as great, as __ 


glorious, as revered as Alexander? 


Toadoptsucharesolution, agreatnessofsoul,and — 
a most refined taste for true glory, arerequired,such — 





tractabat. Deceptis ille gaudere hostibus, hic palam fusis. Pru- 
dentior ille consilio, hie animo magnificentior. Nulla apud 
Philippum turpis ratio vincendi, JusTIN. lib. ix.cap,8 
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is seldom met with in history. Men generally do 
not * consider that the glory which attendsthe most 
shining conquests,is greatlyinferior tothe reputation 
ofa prince, whohasdespised and trampled uponam- 
bition, and known how to give bounds to universal 
power. But Alexander was far from possessing these 
_ happy qualities. His uninterrupted felicity, that 
_ never experienced adverse fortune, intoxicated and 
changed him to such a degree, that he no longer ap- 
_ peared the same man; and I do notreinember that 
ever the poison of prosperity had a more sudden or 
- more forcible effect than upon him. 


PART THE SECOND. 


Frou the siege of Tyre, which was soon after the 
battle of Issus,in which Alexander displayed all the 
_ eourage and abilities of a great warrior, we see the 
_ virtuesand noble qualities of this prince degenerate 
on asudden, and make way forthe grossest vices and 
~ most brutal passions.-If we sometimes, through the 
excesses to which he abandonshimself,perceive some 
_ brightrays of humanity, gentleness, and moderation, 
- these are the effects of a happy natural disposition, 
_ which, though not quite extinguished by vice, is how- 
ever governed by it. 
_ - Was ever enterprise more wild and extravagant 
_ than that of crossing the sandy deserts of Libya; of 
exposing his army to the danger of perishing with 
thirst and fatigue; of interrupting the course of his 
victories, and giving his enemy time to raise a new 
_ army: to marchsofar, merely to get himself named 
the son of Jupiter Ammon; and to purchase, at so 
_ deara rate, atitle which could only render him con- 
_ temptible? 
- _* How mean was it in Alexander, to omit always 
in his letters, after Darius’s defeat, the Greek word, 
_ which signifies health, + except in those he wrote to 
_ Phocion and Antipater! As ifthistitle, because em- 
ployed by other men, could have degraded a king, 
_ who is obliged by his office to procure, at least to 
wish, all his subjects the enjoyment of the felicity 
implied by that word. 
_ Of all vices, none is so grovelling, none so unwor- 
thy, not only of a prince but of a man of honour, as 
drunkenness; its barenameisintolerable,and strikes 
us with horror. How infamous a pleasure is it, to 
_ spend whole days and nights in carousing, to con- 
_ tinue these excesses for weeks together; to pride 
one’s self in exceeding other men in intemperance, 
and to endanger one’s life in no other view than to 
- gain such a victory! Not to mention the infamous 
enormities that attend these debauches, howshock- 
ingisitto hear the frantic discourses of ason, who, in- 
toxicated with the fumes of wine,industriously strives 
= x Plut. in Phoe. p. 749. 
- * Scis ubi vera principis, ubi sempiterna sit gloria—Arcus, et 
8, arasetiam templaque demolitur et obscurat oblivio: con- 
ntemptor ambitionis, et infinite potenti domitor ac fre- 
or animus ipsi vetustate florescit.—You may know wherein 
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to defame his father, tosully hisglory,and,lost to all y 
shame, scruplesnot to prefer himselfto him? Drunk- 
enness is only the occasion, not the cause, of these _ 
excesses. It betrays the sentiments ofthe heart,but 
does not place them there. Alexander, puffed up by a 
his victories, greedy and insatiable of praise, intoxi- 


cated with the mighty ideahe entertained ofhisown 
merit, jealous of, or despising all mankind,isablein  — 
his sober moments toconceal hissentiments;butno 
sooner is he intoxicated,than he shows himselfto _ 
be what he really is. 2 ae 

What shall wesay of hisbarbarously murderingan  _ 


Lat. we 


old friend; who, though indiscreetand rash,wasyet 
his friend? Of the death of the most honest manin 
all his court, whose only crime was his refusing to 
pay him divine honours? Of the execution of two 
of his principal officers, who were condemed, topple Te 
nothing could be proved against them, and on the 
slightest suspicions. y ae 
T pass oyeragreat many other vices, whichAlex- 
ander, according to most historians,gavein to,and 
which are not to be justified: to speak ofhim, there- 
fore, only as a warrior and a conqueror; qualities 
with respect to which heis generally considered,and — 
which have gained him the esteem of allages and _ 
nations; all we now have to do, is,toexamine whe- 
ther this esteem be so well grounded as is generally 
supposed. _ Se ae 
Thave already observed, that,tothebattleofIssus, _ 
andthe siege of Tyre inclusively, it cannot bedenied 
that Alexander was a great warrior, and an illustri-, 
ous general. But yet I doubt very much, whether — 
during these first years ofhisexploits,heoughttobe 
set above his father Philip; whoseactions,thoughnot 
so dazzling, are however asmuch applauded by good > _ 
judges, and those of the military profession. Philip, 
at his accession to the throne, found all things unset- 
tled. He himself was obliged to lay the foundations 
of his own fortune, and was not supported by the ~ — 
least foreign assistance. He alone raised himselfto __ 
the power and grandeur to which he afterwards at- 
tained. He was obliged to train up, not only his 
soldiers, but his officers; to instructthem inallthe _ 
military exercises; to inure them to thefatiguesof 
war; and to hiscare and abilities alone Macedonia __ 
owed the rise of the celebrated phalanx,—the best _ 
troops thé world had then ever seen, and to which | si 
Alexander owed all his conquests. How manyob- 
staclesstoodin Philip’s way, before he could possess 
himself of the power which Athens, Sparta, and 
Thebes, had successively exercised over Greece! 
The Greeks, who were the bravest peoplein the uni- 
verse, would notacknowledge him for their chief, till 
he acquired that title by wading through seas of- — 
blood,and by gaining numberless conquests over _ 
them.Thus wesee,thatthe way was prepared forAlex- 
ander’s executing his great design ; the plan whereof, 


consists the true and eternal glory of princes. Triumphal arches, 
statues, altars, and even temples are demolished and sink in ob- 
livion; on the other hand, the mind, despising ambition and brie 
dling and ruling an unlimited power, flourishes by its very aga, 
+ Xatpetr. SBT 
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and most excellent instructions relative to it, had 
been laid down for him by his father. Now, will it 
not appear a much easier task, to subdue Asia with 
___- Urecian armies, than to subject the Greeks, whohad 
- 80 often triumphed over Asia? 
But without carrying further the parallel of Alex- 
ander with Philip, which all, who do not consider 
heroes according to the number of provinces they 
have conquered, but by the intrinsic value of their 
actions, must give in favour of the latter; what judg- 
ment are we to form of Alexander, after his triumph 
~ over Darius? andisit possible to propose him, during 
_ the latter part of his life, as a model worthy the imi- 
___ tation of those who aspire to the character of great 
soldiers and illustrious conquerors? 
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In this inquiry, I shall begin with that which is 
unanimously agreed,by allthe writers on this subject, 
_ to be the foundation of the solid glory of a hero; I 
Mean the justice of the war in which he engages; 
without which he is not a conqueror and hero, but 
- + an usurper and arobber. Alexander, in making Asia 
_ the seat of war, and turning hisarms against Darius, 
_ hadaplausible pretence for it; because the Persians 
had been inallages, and were, at that time, professed 
enemies to the Greeks, over whom he had been ap- 
pointed generalissimo, and whose injuries he there- 
fore might think himself justly entitled to revenge. 
But then, what right had Alexander overthe great 
~ mumber of nations, who did not knoweven the name 
of Greece, and hadnever done him the least injury? 
~The Scythian ambassador spoke very judiciously, 
| when he addressed him in these words: “What have 
we to dowith thee? Wenever once set our feetin they 
_ country. Are not those who live in woods allowed 
to be ignorant of thee, and the place from whence 
- thou comest? Thou boastest, thatthe only design of 
thy march is to extirpate robbers; thou thyself art 
the greatest robber in the world.” This is Alexan- 
‘der’s exact character, in which there isnothing to 
be rejected. 


A pirate spoke to him to the same effect, and in 
stronger terms. Alexander asked* him what right 
he had to infest the seas? “The same that thou 
hast,” replied the pirate with a generous liberty, “to 


~~ infest the universe; but because Idothis in a small 




















i ir y St. Aust. de Civ. Dei, 1. iv. c. 4. 
* Eleganter et veraciter Alexandro illi Magno comprehensus 
____ pirata respondit. Nam ciim idem rex hominem interrogisset, quid 
ei videretur ut mare haberet infestum; ille, libera contumacia : 
‘Quod tibi, inquit, ut orbem terrarum. Sed quia id ego cxiguo 
navigio facio, latro vocor: quia tu magna classe, imperator. e- 
 fert Nonius Mare. ex Cicer. 3 de rep. i 
- + Agebat infelicem Alexandrum furor aliena devastandi, et ad 
_ ignota mittebat — Jam in unum regnum multa regna conjecit: 
(gr congessit) jam Graeci Perseque eundem timent: jam etiam 4 
cy Wario libere nationes jugum accipiunt. Hic tamen, ultra Ocea- 
num Selemque, indignatur ab Herculis Liberique vestigiis victo- 
riam flectere: ipsi nature vim parat—et, ut ita dicam, mundi 
| claustra perrumpit. Tanta est cecitas mentium, et tanta initio- 
rim suorum oblivig. Mle moddignobilis auguli non sine contro- 
yersia Dominus, detecte fine terrarum, persuum rediturus orbem, 
tristis est. SENEC. Epist. 94 119. 
t Alexandro pectus insatigbile lavdis, qui Anaxarcho—innume- 
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_ ship, Iam called arobber; and because thou actest ° 
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the same part with a sreat fleet, thou artentitled a : 


conqueror.” This was a witty and just answer, says — 
y St. Austin, who has preserved thissmall fragment of 
Cicero. a 
If therefore it ought to be laid down as a maxim, ~ 
and no reasonable man can doubt its being so, that 
every war, undertaken merely from views of ambi- — 
tion, is unjust, and that the prince who begins it is 
guilty of all thesad consequences, and all the blood — 
shed onthat occasion: whatidea ought we to form of 
Alexander’slast conquests? Was everambitionmore 
extravagant, orrather more furious, than that of this 
prince? Coming from a little spot of groundt; and 
forgetting the narrow limits of paternal domains, 
after he has far extended his conquests; has subdued 
not only the Persians, but also the Bactrians and 
Indians; has added kingdom to kingdom; he still 
finds himself pent up; and determined to force, if 
possible, the barriers ofnature, he endeavourstodis- 





cover a new world, and does not scruple to sacrifice 


millions of men to his ambition or curiosity. It is 
related that tAlexander, upon Anaxarchus the philo- 
sopher’s telling him thatthere were an infinite num-. 
ber of worlds, wepttothinkthat it would be impossi- 
ble for him toconquer them all, since he had notyet 


conquered one. Is it wrong in |Seneca to compare 


these pretended heroes, who have gained renown no 
otherwise than by the ruin ofnations, to a conflagra- 
tion and a flood, which lay waste and destroy all 
things; or to wild beasts, who live merely by blood 


-and slaughter? 


Alexander, § “passionately fond of glory, of which 
he neither knew the nature or just bounds, prided 
himself upon treading in the steps of Hercules, and — 
even in carrying his victorious arms farther than he. 
What resemblance was there, says the same Seneca, 
between that wise conqueror and thisfrantic youth, 
who mistook his successful rashness for merit and 
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5 


virtue? Hercules, in his expeditions, made no con-~ — 


quests for himself. He overran the universe as the 
subduer of monsters, the enemy of the wicked, the 
avenger of the good, and the restorer of peace by ~ 
land and sea. Alexander, on the contrary, an unjust 
robber from his youth, a cruel ravager of provinces, | 
aninfamous murderer of hisfriends,makes his happi- 
ness and glory consistin rendering himselfformidable 





rabiles Mundos esse referenti; Heu me, inquit, miserum, quod ne 
uno quidem adhue potitus sum! Angustahomini possessio glo- 
rie fuit, que Deorum omnium domicilio suffecit. Van. Max. lib. 
viii. cap. 14. 

| Exitio gentium, clari non minores fucre pestes mortalium, 
quam inundatio—quam conflagratio. SENEC. Vat. Quest. lib.ili. 
in Prefat. S ; 3 

§ Homo gloriez deditus, cujus nec naturam nec modum noveraft, 
Herculis vestigia sequens ac ne ibi quidem resistence ubi illa de- 
fecerant. Quid illi (ITereuli) simile habebat vesanus adolescengs, 
cui pro yirtute erat felix temeritas? Hercules nihil sibi vicit: | 
orbem terrarum transivit, non concupiscendo, sed vindicando. 
Quid vinceret malorum hostis, bonorum vindex, terrarum maris- 
que pacator? At hic a pueritii latro, gentiumque vastator, tam 
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hostium pernicies quim smicorum, qui summum bonum duceret — 
terrori esse cunctis mertalibus; oblitus, non ferocissima tanthm _ 


sed ignavissima quoque animalia timeri ob virus malum. Sznzo, 


de Benef, \. i. c. 18. 
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~ animals,buteven the vilest, make themselves feared 
_ by their venom.” 
But leaving this first consideration, which repre- 
_ sents conquerors to us as so many scourges sent by 
_ the wrath of Heaven into the world to punish the 
sins of it, let us proceed to examine the later con- 
- quests of Alexander abstractedly in themselves, in 
_ order to see what judgment we areto form of them. 
~~ Jt mustbe confessed that the actionsofthis prince 
_ diffuse a splendour that dazzles and astonishes the 
_ imagination, which is ever fond of the great and 
marvellous. His enthusiastic courage raises and 
_ transports all who read hishistory, asit transported 
himself. But ought we to give the name of bravery 
and valour to a boldness thatisequally blind, rash, 
and impetuous; a boldness void of allrule, that will 
never listen to the voice of reason, and has no other 
guide than a senseless ardour for false glory, and 
_ # wild desire of distinguishing itself, at any price? 
This character suits only a military robber, who has 
_-no attendants; whose ownlife is alone exposed; and 
- who, for that reason, may beemployed in some des- 
perate action: but the case is far otherwise with 
regard to a king, for he owes his life to all his army 
and his whole kingdom. If we except some very 


































_ his person, and share the danger with his troops, in 
_ order to preserve them; he ought to call to mind, 
_ thatthereisa great difference betweena general and 
_ a private soldier. True valour is not desirous of dis- 
_ playing itself, isno ways anxious about its own repu- 
tation, but is solely intent on preserving the army. 
_ Itsteers equally between a timid prudence, that fore- 
_ sees and dreads all difficulties, and abrutal ardour 
_ whichindustriously pursues and confronts dangers 
_ofevery kind. In a word, to form an accomplished 
_ general, prudence must soften and direct the too fiery 
temper of valour; as valour in return must animate 
_ and warm the coldness and slowness of prudence. 
Do any of these characteristics suit Alexander? 
_ When we peruse his history, and follow him to sieges 
_and battles,we are perpetually alarmed for his safety, 
_ and for thatofhis army; and conclude every moment 
that they are upon the point of being destroyed. 
_ Here we see a rapid flood, whichis going todraw in 
- and swallow up this conqueror: there we’behold a 
- eragey rock, which he climbs, and.perceives round 
him soldiers, either transfixed by the enemy’s darts, 
_ or thrown headlong, by huge stones, from precipices. 
_ We tremble when we perceivein abattle the axe just 
ready to cleave his head; and much more when we 
- behold him alone in a fortress, whither his rash- 
ness had drawn him, exposed to all the javelins of the 
snemy. Alexander was ever persuaded, that miracles 











zPlut de fortun. Alex. Orat. IT. p. 341. 
ee a Timotheus. Plut. in Pelop. 278. ‘ 
_® This treatise, if written by Plutarch, seems a juvenile per- 
mance, and has very much the air of declamation. 
Mention is made but of onesingle wound. 
Non jam cum Dario rem esse dixisset, quem mulierum ac spa- 
f trahentem, inter purpuram atque aurum, oneratum 
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pallsmnortals: forgetting Yat not only the fiercest J! would be wrought in hisfavour, than which nothiug 


| lastare weary of guiding and preserving rash mortals _ 





_lessen very much the merit of his victories,andthe 


_ Yare occasions,on whicha prince is obliged to venture 
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could be more unreasonable, as Plutarch observes; 
for miracles do not always happen; and the gods at — a 


who abuse the assistance they affordthem. = 

* Plutarch, in a*treatise where he makes the 
eulogium of Alexander, andexhibits him asanac- 
complished hero, gives a long detail of the several 
wounds he received in every part of his body; and 
pretends that the only design of fortune, in thus 
pierc:ng him with wounds, was toinake his courage — 
more conspicuous. A renowned warrior, whose eu- — 
logium Plutarch has drawn in another part of his 
writings, did not judge in thismanner.* Some per- 
sons applauding him for awoundhehadreceivedin 
battle, the general himself declared, that it was a 
fault which could be excused onlyina youngman, = 
and justly deserved censure. It has been observed =~ 
in Hannibal’s praise, andl myselfhavetaken notice  __ 
of it elswhere, that he was never woundedtin all 
his battles. I cannot say whether Ozsar ever was. — 

The last observation, which relates in generalto _ 
all Alexander’sexpeditionsin Asia, must necessarily 











splendour of his reputation; and this is the genius _ 
and character ofthe nations againstwhomhefought. =~ 
Livy, in a digression, where he inquires what would — 
have been the fate of Alexander’s arms, in case he © 
had turned them towards Italy ; and where he shows 
that Rome would certainly have checked his con- 
quests, insists strongly on the reflection in question. 
He epposes to this prince, in the article of courage, 
a great number of illustrious Romans, who would 
have resisted him on all occasions; andinthearticle 
of prudence, that august senate, which Cineas, to 
give a more noble idea ofitto Pyrrhus hissovereign, __ 
said, was composed of so many kings. “Had he — 
{marched (says Livy) againstthe Romans, he would ~ 
soon have found, that he was no longer combating — 
against a Darius, who, incumbered with gold and — 
purple, the vainequipage ofhis grandeur, and drag- 
ging after him a multitude of women and eunuchs, — 
came as a prey rather than as anenemy;and whom _ 
Alexander conquered without shedding much blood, 
and without wanting any other merit, than that of 
daring to despise whatwasreally contemptible. He 
would have found Italy very different from India, 
through whichshe marched inariotous manner, his =~ 
army quite stupified with wine; particularlywhenhe = 
should haveseen theforestsofApulia,themoantains 
of Lucania, andthe stillrecentfootstepsofthedefeat 
of Alexander his uncle, king of Epirus, who there __ 
lost his life.” The historian adds,that he speaksof 
Alexander, not yetdepraved and corrupted by pros- 
perity, whose subtle poison worked asstrongly upon 




























fortune sue apparatibus, predam veriis quim hostem, nihil 
aliud quam bene ausus vana contemnere, incruentus devicit. 
Long? alius Italie, quam Indie, per quam tumulentoagmine 
comessabundue incessit, visus illi habitus esset, saltus Apuliz ac 
montes Lucanos cernenti, et vestigia recentia domestice cladis, 
ubi, avunculus ejus nuper, Epiri rex, Alexander absumptus erat. 
Liveatsixencl ; ast 2 eyes Soe 
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him as upon any man that ever lived; and he con- 


_ eludes, that being thus transformed, he would have 


= appeared very different in Italy from what he had 


seemed hitherto. 
These reflections of Livy show, that Alexander 
partly owed his victories to the weakness of his ene- 


mies; and that, had he met with nations as coura- 


seous, and aswell inured toall the hardships of war 


as the Romans, and commanded by as able, experi- 


enced generalsas those of Rome, his victories would 
not have been either so rapid; or so uninterrupted. 
Nevertheless these are the points from which we are 


to judge of the merits of a conqueror. Hannibal and 


’ 


Scipio are considered astwo of the greatest generals 


that ever lived, andforthisreason: because both of 


them not only understood perfectly the military sci- 


- ence, buttheir experience, their abilities, their reso=— 
lution and courage, where put to the trial, and setin 
_ the strongest light.. Now,.should we givs to either 
_ ofthem an unequal antagonist, one whose reputation 
_ is not answerable to theirs, we shall no longer haye 


the same idea of them; and their victories, though 


supposed alike, apvear no longer with the same lus- 


tre, nor deserve the same applause. 

Mankind are but too apt to be dazzled by shining 
actions anda pompous exterior, and blindly abandon 
themselves to prejudices of every kind. It cannot 
de deniedthat Alexander possessed very great quali- 


_ ties; but if we throw into the other scale his errors 
_ and vices,—the presumptuous *idea he entertained 


of his own merit; the high contempt he had for 


other men, not excepting his own father; his ardent 


thirst of praise and flattery; his ridiculous notion of 
making himself believed to be the son of Jupiter; 


of ascribing divinity to himself; of requiring a free 
victorious people to pay him aservile homage, and 
prostrate themselves ignominiously before him; his 
abandoning himself so shamefully to wine; his 


violent anger, which rises to brutal ferocity; the 


unjust and barbarous execution of his bravest and 


most faithful officers, and the murder of his most 


worthy friendsin the midst offeasts and carousals ;— 


can any one, says Livy, believe, that all these imper- 
fections do not greatly sully the reputation of a con- 
queror? but Alexander’s frantic ambition, which 
knows neither law nor limits; the rash intrepidity 
with which he braves dangers, without the leastrea- 
son or necessity ; the weakness and ignorance of the 
nations (totally unskilled in war) against whom he 


- foucht; do these notimpairthe reasons for which he 


is thought to have merited the surname of Great, and 
the title of Hero? I leave the decision of the ques- 
tion to the prudence and equity of my reader. 
Asto myself, lamsurprised to find thatall orators 
who applaud a prince, never fail to compare him to 


; Alexander. They fancy that when heis once equal- 





b Dion. 1, xxxyii. p. 53. App. de Bell. Mithrid. p. 253. Diod 
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* Referre in tanto rege piget superbam mutationem vestis, et 
desideratas humi jacentium adulationes, etiam victis Macedoni- 
bus graves nedum yictoribus ; ef feda supplicia, et inter vinum et 
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led tothis king, itis impossible for panegyric to soar 
higher; they cannotimagine to themselves any thing ~ 
moreaugust; andthink they have omitted the stroke 
which finishes the glory of a hero, should they not — 
exal him by this comparison. In my opinion this | 
denotes a false taste, a wrong turn of thinking; and 
if I may be allowed to say it, a want of judgment, 
which mustnaturally shock areasonable mind. For, 
as Alexander was invested with supreme power, he 
ought to have fulfilled the same duties of the sove- 
reignty. We do not find that he possessed the first, — 
the most essential, and most excellent virtues of a 
great prince, who is to be the father, the guar-. 
dian, and shepherd of his people; to govern them 
by good laws; to make their trade, both by sea and 
iand, flourish ; to encourage and protect the arts and 
sciences; to estab ish peace and plenty, and not suf- 
fer his subjects to bein any manner aggrieved or in- 
jured; to maintain an agreeable harmony between 
all orders of the state, and make them conspire, in 
due proportion, tothe public welfare;toemploy him- | 
self in doing justice to all his subjects, to hear their 
disputes, and reconcile them; to consider himself 
as the father of his people, as obliged to provide — 
for all their necessities, and to procure them the 
several enjoyments of life. Now Alexander, who 
almost a moment after he ascended the throne left 
Maccdonia, and never returned back into it, did 
notendeavourat any ofthese things, which however 
are the chief and most substantial duties of a great. 
prince. 

He seems possessed of such qualities only as are 
of the second rank, I mean those of war;—and these ~ 
are all extravagant; are carried to the rashest and 
most odious excess, and to the extremes of folly and — 
fury; whilst his kingdom is left a prey to the rapine 
and exactions of Antipater; and all the conquered 
provinces abandoned to the insatiable avarice of the 
governors who carried their oppressions so far, that 
Alexander was forced to put them to death.—Nor 
do his soldiers appear to be better regulated: for. ~ 


al 


| these having plundered the wealth of the East after — 


theprince had given them the highest marks of his 
beneficence, er-w so licentious, so dissorderly, so 
debauched and abandoned to vices of very kind, 
that he was forced to pay their debts, by a largess” 
of fifteen hundred thousand pounds.t+ What strange 
men were these! how depraved their school! how — 
perniciousthe fruits of their victories! Isit doing ho- — 
nour to a prince, is it adorning his panegyric, to — 
compare him with such a model? 

The Romans, indeed, seemed ‘to have held Alex- © 
ander’smemory in great veneration ; but [very much , 
question whether, in the virtues ages of the com- 
monwealth, he would have been considered so great 
aman. Cesar? seeing his statue in a temple in 





epulas cedes amicorum, et vanitatem ementiende stirpis. Quid 
si vini amor in dies fieret acrior; quid si trux ac prefervida irae 
(nec quicquam dubium inter scriptores refero) nullane hae dame — 
na imperatoriis virtutibus duvimus ? Liv. T-ix.n. 1% * 
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is pretorship, could not forbear groaning and 
‘sighing, when he compared the few glorious actions 

achieved by himself, with the mighty exploits of this 
- conqueror. It was said that Pompey, in one of his 
_ triumphs, appeared dressed in that king’s surtout. 
_ Augustus pardoned the Alexandrians, for the sake 
of their founder. Caligula, in a ceremony in which 
_ heassumed the character of a mighty conqueror, 
wore Alexander’scoat of mail. But no one carried 
__ his veneration for this monarch so faras Caracalla. 
He used thesame kind of arms and goblets as that 
prince: he had aMacedonian phalanx ia his army: 
_ he persecuted the Peripatetics, and would have 
burnt all the books of Aristotle their founder, be- 


_. who poisoned Alexander. ‘ 
I believe that [ may justly assert, that if an im- 
partial person of good sense reads Plutarch’s lives 


such atacit and strong impression on his mind, as 


valuable among them. But how strong would the 
_ contrast be found, had we the lives of Hpaminon- 
das, and those of Hannibal and Scipio, the loss of 
_ which can never be too much regretted! How little 
— would Alexander appear, set off with all his titles, 
and surrounded by all his conquests, even if con- 
- sidered in a military light when compared to those 
heroes who were truly great, and worthy of their ex- 
 alted reputation! 





_ SECT. XX. Reflections on the Persians, Greeks, and 
_ Macedonians, by Monsieur Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. 
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serting here part of the admirable * reflections of 
_ the Bishop of Meaux, on the character and govern- 
— ment of the Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians, 
_ with whose history we have been engaged. 
es The Greek nations, several of whom had at first 
_ lived under a monarchical form of government, hay- 
ing studied the arts of ¢ivil polity, imagined they 
- were able to govern themselves, and most of their 
cities formed themselves into commonwealths. But 
the wise legislators, who arose in each country, as 
Thales, Pythagoras, Pittacus, Lycurgus, Solon, and 
many others mentioned in history, prevented liberty 
from degenerating into licentiousness. Lawsdrawn 
qa up with great simplicity, and few in number, awed 
_ the people, held them to their duty, and made them 
all conspire to the general good of the country. 
The idea of liberty which such a conduct inspired 
was wonderful. For the liberty which the Greeks 
_ figured to themselves was subject to the law, that is, 
_ to reason itself, acknowledged as such by the whole 
nation. They would not let men rise to power 
nong them. Magistrates, who were feared during 
ffice, became afterwards private men, and had 
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cause he was suspected to have conspired with tkose | 


of illustrious men with attention, they will leave: 


- will make him consider Alexander one of the least | 


THE reader will not be displeased with my in- | 
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no authority but what their experience gave them. __ 
The law was considered as their sovereign; it was 
she who appointed Magistrates, préscribed the 
limits of their power, and punished their mal- 
administration. The advantage of thisgovernment 
was, that the citizens bore so much more love to 
their country, as all shared in the government of 
it; and as every individual was capable of attain- 
ing its highest dignities. - Ghee 
Lhe advantage which accrued to Greece from 
philosophy, with regard to the preservation ofits — 
form of government, is incredible. The greater free- 
dom these nations enjoyed, the greater necessity 
there was to settle the laws relating to manners _ 


« 
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4 
and those of society, agreeably to reason and good 
sense. From Pythagoras, Thales, Anaxagoras, So- 
erates, Archytas, Plato, Xenophon, Aristotle, and — 3 


a multitude more, the Greeks received their noble 
precepts. f eiee Gite 

But why should we mention philosophers onlv? 
The writings of even the poets, which were in eve- 
ry body’s hands, amused them very much; but in- _ 
structed them still more. The most renowned of RS 





conquerors considered Homer as a master, who er 
taught him to govern wisely. This great poetin- 
structed the people, no less happily, in obedience, — 


and the duties of a good citizen. iz oe 
When the Greeks, thus educated, saw the delicacy © _ 

of the Asiati¢s; their dress and beauty, emulating __ 
that of women, they held them in the utmost con- 

| tempt. But their form of government, that had no | aie 


other rule than their prince’s will, which took the 
place of all laws, not excepting the most sacred, 
inspired.them with horror; and the barbarians 
were the most hateful of objects to Greece. - ap 
‘The Grotk¢:had imbibed thishalred ae be aneeeeaa 
early times, and it was become almost natural to on 
them. A circumstance which madethem delightso 
much in Homer’s poems, was his celebrating the 
advantages and victories of Greece over Asia. On 
the side of Asia was Venus, that is to say, pleasures, 
idle loves, and effeminacy: on that of Greece was 
Juno, or in other words gravity with conjugalaffece- 
tion, Mereury with eloquence, and Jupiter with 
wise policy. With the Asiatics was Mars,anim- 
petuous_and brutal deity, that isto say,warcarried 
on with fury; with the Greeks Pallas, or,in other 
words, the science of war and valour, conducted by 
reason. The Grecians, from this time, had ever im-= _ a 
agined, that understanding and true bravery were 
natural as well as peculiar to them. They couldno$ __ 
bear the thoughts of Asia’s design to conquer them; P 
and in bowing to this yoke, they-would havethought 
they had subjected virtue to pleasure, the mind to __ 
the body, and true courage to brutal strength, which 
consisted merely in numbers. ifae 
The Greeks were strongly inspired with thesesen- - 
timents, when Darius, son of Hystaspes,and Xerxes, 
invaded them with armies soprodigiously numerous. 
ag exceeds all belief. The Persians found often,to 
cIsocratesinPanegyr. |. | 
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_ their coast, the great advantage which discipline 
_ hasover multitudes and confusion; and how greatly 
- superior courage (when conducted by skill) is to a 
blind impetuosity. ras 
_ Persia, after having been so often conquered by 
_ tne Greeks, bad nothing to do but to sow divisions 
 anong.then; aid the baight to which conquest 
_ had raised the latter, facilitated the design. ¢ As 
_ fear held them in the bands of union, victory and 
_ security dissolved them. Having been always used 
to fight and conquer, they no sooner believed that 
_ they had no longer any thing to fear from the 
power of the Persians than they turned their arms 
-agaiust each other. . 
Among the several republics of which Greece 
- was composed, Athens and Lacedemon were un- 
- doubtedly the chief. These two great common- 
‘wealths, whose manners and conduct were directly 
_ opposite, perplexed and incommoded one another, 
in the common design they had of subjecting all 
- Greece; so that they were eternally at variance, 
and this more from a contrariety of interests, than 
opposition of tempers and dispositions. 
_ The Grecian cities would not subject themselves 
to either; for, besides that every one of them de- 
sired to live free and independent, they were not 
_ pleased with the government of either of those two 
~ -ecommonwealths. We have shown, in the course of 
_ this history, that the Peloponnesian, and other 
_ wars, were either owing to, or supported by, the 
2 reciprocal jealousy of Lacedzemon and Athens. 
- But at the same time that this jealousy disturbed, 
it supported Greece in some measure; and kept it 
- from being dependent on either of those republics. 
The Persians soon perceived this state and con- 
- dition of Greece; after which, the whole secret of 
- their politics was to keep up these jealousies, and 
foment these divisions. Lacedzemon, being the most 
~ ambitious, was the first that made them engage in 
' the Grecian quarrels. The Persians took part in 
_ them, with a view of subjecting the whole nation ; 
and industrious to make the Greeks weaken one 
another, they only waited for the favourable instant 
~ to crush them altogether. ° Already the cities of 
_ Greece considered, in their wars, only the king of 
Persia; whom they called the great king, or the king, 
by way of eminence, as if they already thought 
_ themselves his subjects. However, when Greece was 
upon the brink of slavery, and ready to fall into 
_ the hands of the barbarians, it was impossible for 
the genius, the ancient spirit of the country, not 
to rouse and take the alarm. Agesilaus, king of 
_  Lacedsemonia, made¢he Persians tremble in Asia 
Minor, and showed, that they might be humbled. 
Their weakness was still more evident by the 
glorious retreat of the ten thousand Greeks, who 
had followed the Younger Cyrus. 
-- [twas then that all Greece sawmore plainly than. 
ever, that it possessed an invincible body of soldiery, 
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which was able to subdue‘all nations; and that no- 
thing but its feuds and divisions could subject it to 
an enemy, who was too weak to resist it when united. 





Philip of Macedon, a prince whose abilities were 


equal to his valour, took so great advantage of the 


division which reigned between the various cities 
and commonwealths, that though his kingdom was 
but small, yet, as it was united, and his power ab- 


solute, he at last, partly by artifice and partly by 


strength, rose to greater power than any of the 
Grecian states, and obliged them all to march’ 
under his standards against the common enemy. 
This was the state of Greece when Philip lost his 
life, and Alexander his son succeeded to his king- 
dom, and to the designs he had projected. " 
The Macedonians, at his accession, were not only 
well disciplined and inured to toils, but triumphant; 
and became, by so many successes, almost as much 
superior to the other Greeks in valour and discipline, 
as the rest of the Greeks were superior to the Per- 
sians, and to such nations as resembled them. 
Darius, who reigned over Persia in Alexander's’ 
time, was a just, brave and generous prince; was 
beloved by his subjects, and wanted neither good 
sense nor vigour, for the execution of his designs. — 
But, if we compare the two monarchs; if we oppose 
the genius of Darius to the penetrating sublime 
one of Alexander; the valour of the former, to the 


mighty invincible courage (which obstacles ani- 


mated) of the latter; with that boundless desire’ 
which Alexander possessed, of augmenting his 
glory, and his entire belief, that all things ought to 
bend before him, as being formed by Providence 
superior to the rest of mortals; a belief with which 
he inspired not only his generals, but the meanest | 
of his soldiers, who thereby rose above difficulties, 
and even above themselves; the reader will easily 
judge which of the monarchs was to be victorious. . 
If to these considerations we add the advantages 
which the Greeks and Macedonians had over their 
enemies, it must be confessed, that it was impossible 
for the Persian empire to subsist any longer, when 
invaded by so great a hero, and by such invincible 
armies. And thus we discover, at one and the same 
time, the circumstance which ruined the empire of 
the Persians, and raised that of Alexander. 
To smooth his way to victory, the Persians hap- 
pened to lose the only general who was able to make 


head against the Greeks, and this was Memnon of. = 


Rhodes. So long as Alexander fought against this’ 
illustrious warrior, he might glory in having van- 
quished an enemy worthy of himslf. But in the 
very infancy of a diversion, which began already 
to distract Greece, Memnon died; after which 
Alexander obliged*all things to give way before him. 
This prince made his entrance into Babylon with 
a splendour and magnificence which had neyer been 
seen before ; and, after having revenged Greece, after — 


subduing, with incredible swiftness, all the nations _ 
subject to Persia ; to secure his new empire on every > _ 


side, or rather to satiate his ambition, and renderhis — 





i : as they ould go afer | 


tl m narch, whose impetuous c: career neither 
erts, rivers, nor mountains could stop, was ob- 
yield to the murmurs of his soldiers, who 

loud for ease and repose. 
ander returned to Babylon, asad and re- 
ted, not § as a conqueror, but as a god. Never- 
, the formidable empire he had acquired, 


bsisted no longer than his life, which was but 


At thirty-three years of age, in the midst of 

hs randest designs that ever man formed, and 
shed with the surest hopes of success, he ‘died 
-fore he had leisure to settle his affairs on a solid 
dation; leaving behind him a brother, who 


idiot, and children very young, all incapable 


fsa porting the weight of such a power. 
the circumstance which proved most fatal to 
nily and empire, was his having taught the 
als who survived him, to breathe “nothing but 
ion and war. He foresaw the prodigious 





their ambitious views, and for fear Bie 
-his conjectures, he did not dare to name. 
cessor, or the guardian of his children. OI 
foretold that his friends wonld solemnize. 
-sequies with bloody battles; and he expired 
flower of his age, full of the sad i images of the 
fusion which would follow his death. _ 2 
And indeed, Macedonia,the kingdom he inher = 
ed, which his ancestors had governed during 
many ages, was invaded on all sides, asasu 
that was become vacant; and after being | 
posed a prey to the strongest, was at last pos: 
by another family. Thus this great conquer 
most renowned the old world ever saw, was the 
king of his family. Had he lived peaceably i in Ma- 


cedon, the greatness of his empire would n 

proved a temptation to his generals; and he wo 
have left to his children the kingdom he a 
Be 


from hisancestors. Butrising fate tooexalted 
of power, he proved the destruction of his poste: 
and such was the giarieuad fruit of all Bisece 
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SECT. I. Troubles which followed the death of Alex- 
ander. The partition of the provinces among the 

— generals. Aridceuselected king. Perdiccas appointed 
his guardian, and regent of the empire. 


N relating the death of Alexander the Great, I 
mentioned the many troubles and commotions 


thas rose in the army on the first news of that 


event. All the troops in general, soldiers as well as 
officers, had their thoughts entirely taken up at first 
with the loss of a prince whom they loved as a fa- 


_ ther, and reverenced almost as a god; and aban- 


doned themselves without reserve to grief and tears. 


_ A mournful silence reigned at first throughout the 


camp; but this was soon succeeded by dismal sighs 
and cries, which spoke the true language of the 


heart, and in-which that vain ostentation of sorrow, 


which is too often paid to custom and decorum on 


- such occasions,* had no share. 


When the first impressions of griefhad given place 


_ to reflection, they began to consider, with the utmost 


‘consternation, the state in which the death of Alex- 


~ ander had left them. They found themselves at an 


infinite distance from their native country, and 
amidst a people lately subdued, so little accustomed 


- ‘to their new yoke, that they were hardly acquainted 


with their present masters, and had not as yet had 


‘sufficient time to forget their ancient laws, and that 


form of government under which they had always 
lived. Whatmeasures could be taken to keep acoun- 


try of such vastextentin subjection? how couldit be 
_possible to suppress those seditions and revolts 





_. ® Pagsim silentia et gemitus; nihil compositum in ostenta- 


tionem—altiie merebant, Tacit. 
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which would naturally break out on all sides in that 


-decisivemoment? what expedients could be formed — 


torestrain those troops within the limits of their duty, 
who had so long been habituated tocomplaints and 
murmurs, and were commanded by chiefs, whose se- 
veral views and pretensions were so different? _ 
The only remedy for these various calamitiesseem- 
ed toconsist in a speedy nomination of asuccessor — 
to Alexander; and the troops, as well as the officers, 
and the whole Macedonian state, seemed at first to be 
very desirous of this expedient: and, indeed, their 
common interest and security, with the preservation 
of theirnew conquests, amidstthe barbarous nations 
thatsurrounded them, made it necessary for them to — 
consider this election as their first and most impor- 
tant care; and toturn their thoughts to the choice ofa 
person qualified to fillso arduous a station, and sus- 
tain the weight of it in such a manneras to be capable 
of maintaining general order and tranquility. Butit . 
had already been written, f “That the kingdom of 
Alexander should be divided and rent asunder after 
his death,” and that it should not be transmitted in 
the usual manner “to his posterity.” No efforts of 
human wisdom could establish a sole successor to 
that prince. In vain did they deliberate, consult, 
and decide; nothing could be executed contrary to 
the pre-ordained event, or, at least, nothing short of 
it could possibly.subsist. A superior and invisible 
Power had already disposed of the kingdom, and — 
divided it by an inevitable decree, as will be evident 
in the sequel. The circumstances of this partition 
had been denounced near three centuries before this 
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the. portions Fst it had already been assigned 
different possessors, and nothing could fr ustrate 
that division, which was only to be deferred for a few 
years. Till the arrival of ‘that ‘period, men indeed 
_ aight raise commotions, and concert a variety of 
movements ; but all their efforts would only tend to 
the accomplishment of what had been ordained by 
_ the sovereign Master of kingdoms, and of what had 
_ been foretold by his prophet. 

~ Alexander had ason by Barsina, and had conferred 
E ai name of Hereules upon him. Roxana, another 
r Vio his wives, was advanced in her pregnancy when 
that prince died. THe had likewise a natural brother, 
e esitel Aridgeus ; but he would not upon his death- 
_- bed dispose of his dominions in favour of any heir; for 
which reason this vast empire, which no longer ‘had 
a master to sway it, became a source of competition 
and wars, as Alexander had plainly foreseen, when 
he declared, that his friends would celebrate his fu- 
— neral with bloody battles. 
The division was augmented by the equality among 
the: generals of the army, none of whom was so su- 
_ perior to his colleagues, either by birth or merit, as 
to induce them to offer him the empire, and submit 
a to his authority. The cavalry were desirous that 
_ Aridgeus should succeed Alexander. [is understand- 
ing had been impaired ever since he had been afflicted 
_ inhis infancy witha violent indisposition, occasioned, 
a8 was. pretended, by some particular drink which 
had been given him by Olympias, and which had 
_ disordered his senses. This ambitious princess being 
_ apprehensive, that the engaging qualities she dis- 
_ covered in Aridzeus, would be so many obstacles to 
_ the greatness of her son Alexander, thought it expe- 
_ dient to have recourse to the criminal precaution 
_ already mentioned. The infantry had declared 
4 against this prince, and were headed by Ptolemy, and 
/ ~ other chiefs of great reputation, who began each to 

think of his own particular establishment. For a 
sudden revolution had taken place in the minds of 
b _-these officers, and caused them to contemn the rank 
- of private persons, and all dependency and subordi- 

- nation, with a view of aspiring to sovereign power ; 
; Reiliich had never employed their thoughts till then, 
_ and‘to which they never thought themselves quali- 
a fied to pretend before this conjuncture of affairs. 
’ » These disputes, which engaged the minds of all 
ss 
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. parties, delayed the interment of Alexander for the 
space of seven days ; and, if we may credit some au- 
4 thors, the body continued uncorr upted all that time. 
It was afterwards delivered to the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, who embalmed it after their manner : and 
Aridzeus, a different person from him I have already 
mentioned, was charged with the care of conveying 
it to Alexandria. 

After a variety of troubles anit agitations, the prin- 
; Secipal officers assembled at a conference ; where it 
‘was unanimously concluded, that Aridzeus should be 
ag or rather, that he should be invested with the 
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shadow of royalty. The nfteraity of mind, a oe 
ought to have excluded him from the throne, was Si 
the very motive of their advancing him toit, and 
united all suffrages in his favour. It favoured the 2 
hopes and pr etensions of all the chiefs, and covered 
their designs. It was also agreed in this assembly, 
that if Roxana, who was then in the sixth or eighth 
month of her pregnancy, should have ason, he should | ie: 
be associated with Aridzeus in the throne. Perdiccas, es 
to whom Alexander on his death-bed had left his ring, x Fs 
had the person of the prince consigned to his care as 
a guardian, and was constituted regent of the one ee 
dom. Ss 

The same assembly, whatever respect they might AN 
bear to the memory of Alexander,thought fit to annul - a 


some of his regulations, which would have been de- Be 
structive to the state, and have exhausted histreasury. 
He had given orders for six temples to be erected in : 
particular cities which he had named, and had fixed 
the expenses of each of these structures at fivehun- 
dred talents.* He had likewise ordered a pyramid _ Be. 
to be raised over the tomb of his father Philip, which _ 

was to be finished with a grandeur and magnificence | = 


eas 








he... 

equal to that in Egypt, esteemed one of the seven a: 
wonders of the world. He had likewise planned __ 
other expenses of the like kind, which were prudent - =I a 
ly rev oked by the assembly. Bs oe 
‘Within a short time after these proceedings, 
Roxana was delivered of a son, who was named —— 
Alexander, and acknowledged king g, jointly with a 


Arideus. But neither of these princes pee e 
anything more than the name of royalty, as all 
authority was entirely lodged in the great lords and 
generals, who had divided the provinces among — 
themselves. 

In Europe ; Thrace and the adjacent regions were ~ 
consigned to Lysimachus ; and Macedonia, Epirus, 
and Greece, were allotted to Antipater and Cra- 
terus. 
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In Africa ; Egypt and the other conquests of ‘Alexs am 
ander in Libya and Cyrenaica, were assigned to 
Ptolemy the son of Lagus, with that part of Arabia be 
which borders on Egypt. The month of Thoth,in 
the autumn, is the epocha from whence the years 
of the empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin tobe = 


computed ; though Ptolemy did not assume the title 
of king, in con junction with the other successors 
of Alexander, till about seventeen years after this 
event. ave 
In Asia Minor ; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the greater’ a 
Phrygia, were giv en to Antigonus.; Caria, to Cassan- 
der ; . Lydia, to Menander ; the Lesser Phrygia, tes 
Leonatis ; Armenia, to Neoptolemus ; Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia, toEumenes. Thesetwo provinces 
had never been completely subjected bythe Macedo- 
nians, and Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, continued 
to govern them as formerly ; ; Alexander having ad- 
vanced with so much rapidity to his other conquests, 
as left him no inclination to amuse himself with the ~ 
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entire reduction of that province, contented himself 
—_-with a slight submission. 3 
‘Syria and Pheenicia fell to Laomedon ; one of the 
_- two Medias to Atropates, and the other to Perdiccas. 

Persia was assigned to Peucestes ; Babylonia, to Ar- 

chon ; Mesopotamia, to Arcesilas; Parthiaand Hyr- 
- eania, to Phrataphernes ; Bactriana and Sogdiana, to 
_ Philip; the other regions were divided among gene- 
_ rals whose names are but little known. 
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-___Seleucus the son of Antiochus, was placed at the 
head of the cavalry of the allies, which was a post of 
great importance ; and Cassander, the son of Antipa- 
- ter, commanded the companies of guards. 

_ The Upper Asia, which extends almost to India, 
~ and even India also, were left in the possession of 
those who had been appointed governors of those 


a2 


countries by Alexander. 

‘The same disposition generally prevailed in all the 
__ provinces I have already mentioned ; and it is in this 
-_ sense that most interpreters explain that passage in 


2 _ the Maceabees,* which declares, that Alexander hav- 
> ing assembled the great men of his court who had 
= _ been bred up with him, divided his kingdom among 
them in his lifetime. _And indeed it was very prob- 
___ able that this prince, when he saw his death approach- 
ing, and had no inclination to nominate a sole suc-. 
__ cessor himself, was contented with confirming each 
of his officers in the governments he had formerly as- 
signed them ; which is sufficient to authorize the de- 
elaration of the Maccabees, ‘‘ That he divided his 
kingdom amongst them while he was living.”’ 
_ This partition was only the work of man, and its 
_ duration was but short. That Being, who reigns 
alone, and is the only King of ages, had decreed a 
different distribution: He had assigned to each his 
_ portion, and marked out its boundaries and extent, 
and his disposition alone was to subsist. 
__ _The partition concluded upon in the assembly was 
-_- the source of various divisions and wars, as will be 
evident in the series of this history, each of these go- 
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_ however paid such veneration to the memory of 
Alexander, as not to assume the title of king, till all 


the throne, were extinct. 
_- Among the governors of the provinces I have men- 
tioned, some distinguished themselves more than 





formed different parties to which the others adhered, 


orambition. For it is not to be imagined that the 
_ resolutions, which are formed in conjunctures of this 


‘nature, are much influenced by a devotion to the | 


public good. 


! 
 Kumenes must, however, be excepted; for he | 


~ vernors claiming the exercise of an independent and | 
sovereign power in his particular province.—' They | 


the race of that monarch, who had been placed upon | 


others by their reputation, merit, and cabals ; and | 


__ agreeably to their particular views, either of interest | 
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undoubtedly was the most virtuous man among all the - ntel ce of 
| his death, they openly declared their intentions. 


governors, and had no superior in true bravery. He 
was always firm in the interest of the two kings, from 
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a principle of true probity. He was a native of Car. 


dia, a city of Thrace, and his birth was but obscure. 
Philip, who had observed excellent qualities in him — 
in his youth, kept him near his own person in the — 
irae of secretary, and reposed great confidence in 

um. 
treated him with extraordinary marks of his favour. 
Barsina, the first lady for whom this prince had en- 
tertained a passion in Asia, and by whom he had a 
son named Hercules, had a sister of the same name 





—. 


He was equally esteemed by Alexander, who — 


with her own, and the king gave her in marriage to 


Eumenes. * 
dent favourite conducted himself in such a manner as 
justly entitled him to the favour of those two princes, 
even after their death ; and all his sentiments and 
actions will make it evident that a man may be a 
plebeian by birth, and yet very noble by disposition. 
" T have already intimated, that Sysigambis, who 
haa patiently supported the death of her father, hus- 
band, and son, could not survive the loss of Alexan- 
der. 
by that of the two grand-daughters, Statira, the wife 
ot Alexander, and Drypetis the relict of Hepheestion. 
Roxana, who was apprehensive lest Statira should be 
pregnant by Alexander as well as herself, and that 
the birth of a prince would frustrate the measures — 
which had been taken to seeure the succession to the 
son she hoped to have, prevailed upon the two sisters 
to visit her, and secretly destroyed them in concert 
with Perdiceas, her only confidant in that impious” 
proceeding. : 
It is now time to enter upon a detail of those ac- 
tions that were performed by the.successors of Alex- 
ander. I shall therefore begin with the defection of | 
the Greeks in Upper Asia, and with the war which 
Antipater had to sustain against Greece ; because _ 


those transactions are most'detached, andina manner _ 


distinct, from the other events. 


SECT. II. The revolt of the Greeks in Upper Asia. 2 


The impressions occasioned by the news of Alexan- 
der’s death at Athens. The expedition of Antip- 
ater into Greece. He is at jirst defeated, and 
afterwards victorious. Makes himself master 
of Athens, and leaves a garrison there. 


flight and death of Demosthenes. 


Tur Greeks,’ whom Alexander had established, in — 


the form of colonies, in the provinces of Upper Asia, 
continued with reluctance in those settlements, be- 
cause they did not experience that delight and satis- 


'| faction with which they had flattered themselves, and 


had long cherished an ardent desire of returning to 
the own country. -They had not, however, dared 
to discover their uneasiness whilst Alexander was 
living, but the moment they received intelligence of 


They armed twenty thousand foot, all warlike and 
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We shall see by the event that this pru- 


° The death of this princess was soon followed _ 
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laced Philo at their fon ieee hea for 
thei depar ture, without taking counsel, or receiving 
or ers from any but themselves, as if they had been 
subject to no authority, and no longer acknowledged 
ny superior. : 

a Per diccas, who foresaw the consequences of such 
“an ‘ enterprise, at a time when every thing was in 
motion, and when the troops, as well as their officers, 


: oppose them. 
__ The merit of this officer was acknowledged by all ; 
and he willingly charged himself with this commis- 
sion, in expectation of gaining over those Greeks, and 
ot procuring himself some considerable establishment 
in Upper Asia by their means. Perdiccas, being ac- 
-quainted with his design, gave a very surprising or- 
der to the Macedonians. whom he sent with that 
general, which was to exterminate the revolters en- 
ively. Pithon, on his arrival, brought over, by mo- 
, three thousand Greeks, who turned their backs 
mn the battle, and were the occasion of his obtaining 
a complete victory. ‘The vanquished troops surren- 
dered, but made the preservation of their lives and 
iberties the condition of submitting to the conqueror. 
his was exactly agreeabl_ to Pithon’s design, but he 
was no longer master of its execution. The Mace- 
nians thinking it incumbent on them to accomplish 
he orders of Perdiccas, inhumanly slaughtered all the 
Greeks, without the least regard to the terms they 
_ had granted them. Pithon being thus defeated in 
his views, returned with his Macedonians to Per- 
_ diccas. 
% This expedition was soon succeeded by the Gre- 
cian war. The news of Alexander’s death being 
brought to Athens, had excited great rumours, and 
occasioned a joy that was almost universal. The 
people, who had long sustained with reluctance the 
yoke which the Macedonians had imposed on Greece, 
jade liberty the subject of all their discourse : they 
eathed nothing but war, and abandoned themselves 
‘all the extravagant emotions of. a senseless and 
cessive joy. Phocion, who was a person of wisdom 
nd moderation, and doubted the truth of the intel- 
ligence they had received, endeavoured to calm the 
turbulency of their minds, and to check these impetu- 
ous sellies, which rendered them incapable of coun- 
“sel and sedate reflection. As the generality of the 
orators, notwithstanding all his remonstrances, ex- 
claimed that the news was true, and that Alexander 
was certainly dead, Phocion rose up, and expressed 
uimself in this manner: ‘‘ If he be really dead to-day, 
he will likewise be so to-morrow and the next day, 
30 that we shall have time enough to deliberate 1 ina 
calm manner, and with greater security.”” 
i " Leosthenes, who was the first that published this 
account at Athens, was continually haranguing the 
ee with excessive arrogance and vanity. Pho- 
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| which is stall anid cane “ 
gave great offence, by opposing the inclinations of 


breathed nothing but independence, sent Pithon to | 











2, bit bears no fruit.” nee 
the people in so strenuous a manner, and ee 
rising up, asked him this question: ‘‘ When would — 
you advise the Athenians to make war ?”’— 


“As soon aa 





(replied Phocion) as I see the young men firmly re- 


solved to observe a strict discipline ; the rich dis- _ 
posed to contribute, according to their abilities, to 
the expense of the war, and when the orators no 
longer rob the public.”? . * 


All theremonstrances f Phocion were ineoutual es 


a war was resolved upon, and a deputation agreed to 


be sent to all the states of Greece, to engage their 
accession to the league. This is the war in which © 
all the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to main- 
tain the liberty of their country, under the conduct 
of Leosthenes, against Antiprter ; and it was cailed — 
the Lamian war, from the name of a city where the <a 
latter was defeated in the first battle. : 

* Demosthenes, who was then in exile at Megara, 
but who amidst his misfortunes always retained an 





ardent zeal for the interest of his country and the de- _ S 


fence of the common liberty, joined himself with the 
Athenian ambassadors sent into Peloponnesus, and 
having seconded their remonstrances in a wonderful _ 
manner by the force of his eloquence, he engaged Si- 


cyon, Argos, Corinth, and the other cities of Pelo- _ e 


ponnesus, to accede to the league. 

The Athenians, struck with admiration ata zeal 
so noble and generous, immediately passed a decree 
to recall him from banishment. A galley with three 
banks of oars was despatched to him at Afgina ; and, 
when he entered the port of Pireeus, all the magis- 
trates and priests advanced out of the city, and all 
the citizens crowded to meet that illustrious exile, and _ 
received him with the utmost demonstrations of af- 
fection and joy, blended at the same time with an air 
of sorrow and repentance, for the injury they ihe 
done him. Demosthenes was sensibly affected with — 
the extraordinary honours that were rendered him ;_ 
and whilst he returned as it were in triumph to his 
country, amidst the acclamations of the people, he — 
lifted up his hands towards heaven to thank the gods — 
for so illustrious a protection, and congratulated him-_ 
self on beholding a day more giorious to him, than | 
that had proved to Alcibiades, on which he returned — 
from his exile. For his fellow- citizens received him 
from the pure effect of desire and good will ; whereas — 


the reception of Alcibiades was not entirely volun- 
tary, some compulsion being put upon their inclina~ oS 


tions. 

* The generality of those who were far advanced | 
in years, were extremely apprehensive of the event 
of a war, which had been undertaken with too much 
precipitation, and without examining into the conse- 
quences with all the attention and sedateness that 
an enterprise‘of so much importance required. They — 
were sensible also, that there was no necessity for 
declaring themselves so openly against the Macedo- 
nians, whose veteran troops were very formidable 5 3 
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nation. 
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and the example of Thebes, which was destroyed by 


the same temerity of conduct, added to their conster- 
But the orators, who derived their advan- 
tages from the distraction of the public affairs, and to 
whom, according to the observation of Philip, war 


‘was peace, and peace war, would not allow the peo- 


ple time to deliberate maturely on the affairs pro- 
- posed to their consideration, but drew them into their 
sentiments by a fallacious eloquence, which presented 
them with nothing but scenes of future conquest and 


: tae triumph. 


Demosthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither 


zeal nor prudence, were of different sentiments on 


stance with respect to them. 


this occasion, which was no extraordinary circum- 
It is not my province 
to determine which of them had reason on his side : 
but, in such a perplexing conjuncture as this, there 
is nothing surprising in a contrariety of opinions, 
though the result of good intentions on both sides. 
Phocion’s scheme was, perhaps, the most prudent, 


-_ and that of Demosthenes the most glorious. 


~~ -anda very numerous fleet fitted out. 


Be that as it may, a considerable army was raised, 
All the citi- 
zens who were under the age of forty, and capable 


‘Ze of bearing arms, were drawn out. Of the ten tribes 
_. that composed the republic, three were left for the 
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defence of Attica, the rest marched out with the 


-_ other allies under the command of Leosthenes. 


Antipater was far from being indolent during these 

_ transactions in Greece, of which he had been ap- 
prized, and he had sent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and 
to Craterus in Cilicia, to urge them to come to his 
assistance ; but before the arrival of the expected suc- 


- eours, he marched at the head of only thirteen thou- 


sand Macedonians and six hundred horse; the fre- 


quent recruits which he had sent Alexander, having | 


- left him no more troops in ali the country. 


_- Itis surprising that Antipater should attempt to 


_ give battle to the united forces of all Greece with 
‘such a handful of men; but he undoubtedly imagined, 


_ > that the Greeks were no longer actuated by their an- 


cient zeal and ardour for liberty, and that they ceased 
to consider it such an inestimable advantage, as 


ought to inspire them with the resolution to venture 


their lives and fortunes for its preservation. He flat- 
tered himself that they had begun to familiarize 
themselves with subjection : and indeed this was the 
‘disposition of the Greeks at that time ; in whom 
appeared no longer the descendants of those who had 
so gallantly sustained all the efforts of the East, and 
fought against a million of men for the preservation 
of their freedom. 
-Antipater advanced towards Thessaly, and was fol- 
lowed by his fleet, which cruized along the sea-coasts. 
It consisted of one hundred and ten triremes, or gal- 
leys of three banks of oars. The Thessalians de- 
clared at first in his favour; but having afterwards 
changed their sentiments, they joined the Athenians, 
and supplied them with a strong body of horse. 
As the army of the Athenians and their allies was 
much more numerous than that of the Macedonians, 
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Antipater could not support the charge, and was de — 
feated in the first battle. As he durst not hazard a_ 
second, and was in no condition to make a safe re- 
treat into Macedonia, he shut himself up in Lamia, a 
small city in Thessaly, in order to wait for succours _ 
that were to be transmitted to him from Asia; and 
he fortified himself in that place, which was soon — 
besieged by the Athenians. tai 
The assanlt was carried on with great bravery 
against the town, and the resistance was equally vig- 
orous. Leosthenes, after several attempts, despair- 
ing to carry it by force, changed the siege into a 
blockade, in order to conquer the place by famine. 
He surrounded it with a wall of cireumvallation, and 
avery deep ditch, and by these means cut off all sup- _ 
plies of provision. The city soon became sensible of — 
the growing scarcity, and the besieged began to be 
seriously disposed to surrender ; when Leosthenes, 
in a sally they made upon him, received a consider- | 
able wound, which rendered it necessary for him to — 
be carried to his tent. Upon which the command of — 
the army was consigned to Antiphilus, who was | 
equally esteemed by the troops for his valour and _ 
ability. i 
* Leonatus, in the mean. time, was marching to - 
the assistance of the Macedonians besieged in Lamia ; 
and was commissioned, as well as Antigonus, by an — 
agreement made between the generals, to establish 
Eumenes in Cappadocia by force of arms ; but they — 
took other measures, in consequence of some private _ 
views. Leonatus, who reposed an entire confidence — 
in Eumenes, declared to him at parting, that the en- _ 
gagement to assist Antipater was a mere pretext, and — 
that his real intention was to advance into Greece, in — 
order to make himself master of Macedonia. He, at — 
the same time, skowed him letters from Cleopatra, — 
the sister of Alexander, who invited him to come to ~ 
Pella, and promised to espouse him. Leonatus being | 
arrived within a little distance of Lamia, marched di- 
rectly against the enemy, with twenty thousand foot — 
and two thousand five hundred horse. Prosperity — 
had introduced disorder into the Grecian army ; se- _ 
veral parties of soldiers drew off, and retired into — 
their own country on various pretexts, which greatly _ 
diminished the number of the troops, who were now 
reduced to twenty-two thousand foot. The cavalry — 
amounted to three thousand five hundred, two thou- — 
sand of whom were Thessalians ; and as they consti- — 
tuted the main strength of the army, all hopes of suc- — 
cess were founded in them ; and accordingly, when — 
the battle was fought, this body of horse had the 
greatest sharé in the victory. They were command- 
ed by Menon. Leonatus, covered with wounds, lost — 
his life in the field of battle, and was conveyed into — 
the camp by his troops. The Macedonian phalanx — 
greatly dreaded the shock of the cavalry, and had — 
therefore retreated to eminences, whither the Thes- 
salians could not pursue them. The Greeks hay- 
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ing carried off their dead, erected a trophy, and re- 
tired. : 
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glorious exploits of Leosthenes, who survived his 
ours but'a short time. An universal joy spread 
ugh the city, festivals were celebrated, and sa- 
ces offered without intermission, to testify their 
atitude to the gods for all the advantages they had 
tained. The enemies of Phocion, thinking to 
m ortify him in the most sensible manner, and to re- 
duce him to an incapacity of justifying his constant 
opposition to that war, asked him if he would not 
have rejoiced to have perfor: med so many glorious ac- 
tions? ‘‘ Undoubtedly I would (replied Phocion) ; 
but I would not at the same time have neglected to 
‘offer the advice I gave.”’** He did not think that a 
‘judgment ought to be formed of any particular coun- 
sel from mere success, but rather from the nature and 
solidity of the counsel itself ; and he did not retract 
s sentiments, because those of an opposite nature 
d been successful, which only proved the latter 
ore fortunate, but not more judicious. And as these 
eable advices came thick upon each other, Pho- 
, who was apprehensive of the sequel, cried out, 
“ When shall we ecase to conquer ?”’ 
_ Antipater was obliged to surrender by capitula- 
m, but history has not transmitted to us the con- 
ditions of the treaty. The event only makes it evi- 
de t, that Leosthenes compelled him to surrender 
discretion, and he himself died a few days after of 
the wounds he had received at the siege. Antipater 
pots quitted Lamia the day after the battle, for 
e seems to have been favourably treated, joined the 
re mains of the army of Leonatus, and took upon him 
the command of those troops. He was extremely 
eautious of hazarding a second battle, and kept with 
nis troops, like a judicious and experienced general, 
_ eminences inaccessible to the enemy’s cavalry. 
ntiphilus, the general of the Greeks, remained 
with his troops in Thessaly, and contented himself 
_ observing the motions of Antipater. 
litus, who “commanded the Macedonian fleet, ob- 
ed, much about the same time, two victories, 
ar ie islands of Echinades, over Eetion, the da: 
niral of the Athenian navy. 
-* Craterus, who had long been expected, arrived 
ut last in Thessaly, and halted at the river Peneus. 
He resigned the command to Antipater, and was con- 
ented to serve under him. The troops he had 
brought thither amounted, in conjunction with those 
Leonatus, to above forty thousand foot, three 
ousand archers or slingers, and five thousand horse. 
The army of the allies was much inferior in number, 
‘and consisted of no more than twenty-five thousand 
ot and three thousand five hundred horse. Mili- 
ry discipline had been much neglected among them, 
r the victories they had obtained. A considera- 
battle was fought near Cranon, in which the 
eks were defeated ; they, however, lost but few 
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whole conversation at Aone fine “upon 
| authority of the chiefs, who were incapable of en- 





the licentious conduet of fhe alte and the we 


foremg obedience to their commands. 

Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals ‘of the 
Grecian army, assembled a council the next day, to — 
deliberate, whether they should wait the return of — 
those troops who had retired into their own coun-— as 
try, or propose terms of accommodation to the ene-~ 
my. The council declared in favour of the latter; 
upon which deputies were immediately despatched — 
to the enemy’s camp in the name of all the allies. 
Antipater replied, that he would enter intoasepa- 
rate treaty with each of the cities; persuading him- 
self that he should facilitate the accomplishment of. 736 
his designs by this proceeding ; and he was not de-_ 
ceived in his opinion. His answer broke off the ne- 
gociation ; and the moment he presented himself be- 
fore the cities of the allies, they disbanded their — 
troops, and surrendered up their liberties in the most 
pusillanimous manner, each city being solely ae 
tive to its separate advantage. 

This circumstance is a sufficient confirmation oe = 
what I have formerly observed with relation to the = 
present disposition of the people of Greece. They 


| were no longer animated with the noble zeal of those eS 


ancient assertors of liberty, who devoted their whole — a 
attention to the good of the public and the glory of © 

the nation; who considered the danger of their : z 
neighbours and allies as their own, and marched wie Bes 
the utmost expedition to their assistance upon the — 
first signal of their distress. Whereas now, when a — 
formidable enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, 
all the republics of Greece had neither activity nor — 
vigour ; Peloponnesus continued without motion, and_ 
Sparta was as little heard of as if she had never eX- 
isted :—unhappy effects of the mutual jealousy which 
those people had conceived against each other, and hee 
of their disregard to the common liberty, in conse. 
quence of a fatal lethargy into which they were sunk 
amidst the greatest dangers! These are symptoms — 
which prognosticate and prepare the way for ap- 
proaching decline and ruin. 

y Antipater improved this desertion to his own ad- — 
vantage, and marched immediately to Athens, which 
saw herself abandoned by all her allies, and conse-  - 
quently in no condition to defend herself againsta 
powerful and victorious enemy. Before he entered = 
the city, Demosthenes, and all those of his party, who ~ 






may be considered as the last true Greeks, and thede- # 
fenders of expiring liberty, retired from that pice ee 
and the people, in order to transfer from themselves 
to those great men the reproach resulting from their 

= 


declaration of war against Antipater, and likewise to 
obtain his good graces, condemned them to die by a e 
decree which Demades prepared. The reader has — 
not forgot, that these are the same people who had — 
lately recalled Demosthenes by a decree so much to 
his honour, and had received him in triumph. 








lut. in Phoc. p. 52. z ae 1. xviii. p. 599—602. 
_ ¥ Plut. in Pho. p. 753, 754.. 
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_. and induce him to pay homage to his virtue. 
surely they must have been little acquainted with the 
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_ The same Demades procured a‘second decree for | 
° ° bd 
_ sending ambassadors to Antipater, who was then at 


Thebes, and that they should be invested with full 


powers to negociate a treaty of peace with him. | 


Phocion himself was at their head ; and the conqueror 
declared, that he expected the Athenians would en- 
tirely submit the terms to his reyulation, in the man- 
ner as he himself had acted, when he was besieged 
in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to the 
capitulation imposed upon him by Leosthenes their 


general. 


_ Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with 


- this answer, and they were compelled to acquiesce in 


the conditions, however rigid they might appear. He 
then came back to Thehes with the rest of the ambas- 
sadors, with whom Xenocrates had been associated, 
in hopes that the appearance alone of so celebrated 
a philosopher would inspire Antipater with reper 

pe 


heart of man, and particularly with the violent and 
inhuman disposition of Antipater, to be capable of 
flattering themselves, that an enemy, with whom 
they had been engaged in an open war, would renounce 
his advantage through any inducement of respect for 
the virtue of a single man, or in consequence of an 
harangue uttered by a philosopher, who had declared 
against him, Antipater would not even condescend 


_to cast his eyes upon him; and when he was pre- 
paring to enter upon the conference, for he was 


commissioned to be the speaker on this occasion, he 
interrupted him in a very abrupt manner ; and per- 


ceiving that he continued his discourse, commanded 


him to be silent. But he did not treat Phocion in 
the same manner ; for after he had attended to his 
discourse, he replied, ‘‘ That he was disposed to 
contract a friendship and alliance with the Athenians 
on the following conditions : They should deliver up 


~ Demosthenes and Hyperides to him ; the government 


should be restored to its ancient plan, by which all 


employments in the state were to be conferred upon 


the rich ; that they should receive a garrison in the 
port of Munychia; that they should defray all the 
expenses of the war, and also pay a large sum, the 
amount of which should be settled.’’ Thus, according 
to Diodorus, none but those whose yearly income ex- 
ceeded two thousand drachmas,* were to be admitted 
into any share of the government for the future, or 
to have any right to vote. Antipater intended to 
make himself absolute master of Athens by this regu- 
lation, being very sensible that the rich, who enjoyed 

ublic employments, and had large revenues, would 
Pons his dependents much more effectually than a 

oor and despicable populace, who had nothing to 
lose, and who would be only guided by their own 
caprice. 

All the ambassadors but Xenocrates were well con- 
tented with these conditions, which they thought very 
moderate, considering their present situation ; but 
that philosopher judged otherwise. ‘‘ They are very 


ps Athen. 1. xii. p. 042. 





* Diog. Laert. in Demetr, 


particular friends. 











moderate for slaves,”’ said he, ‘‘ but extremely severe — 
for free men.”’ RL ae 

The Athenians therefore were compelled to receive 
into Munychia a Macedonian garrison, commanded 
by Menyllus, a man of probity, and one of Phocion’s 
The troops took possession of the 
place during the festival of the Great Mysteries, and — 
the very day on which it was usual to carry the god — 
Iacchusf in procession from the city to Eleusis. This _ 
was a melancholy conjuncture for the Athenians, and — 
affected them with the most sensible affliction. ‘Alas! 
(said they, when they compared the past times with 
those they then saw) the gods, amidst our greatest 
adversities, would formerly manifest themselves in 
our favour during this sacred ceremonial, by mystic 
visions and audible voices, to the great astonishment 
of our enemies, who were terrified by them. But 
now, when we are even celebrating the same solem- — 
nities, they cast an unpitying eye on the greatcs 
calamities that can happen to Greece ; they behold 
the most sacred of all days in the year, and that which | 
is most agreeable to us, polluted and distinguished 
by the most dreadful of calamities, which will even 
transmit itsname to this sacred season through all 
succeeding generations. ’’ 

The garrison, commanded by Menyllus, did not 
ofter the least injury to any of the inhabitants ; but 
there were more than twelve thousand of them ex- 


| cluded from employments in the state, by one of the - 


stipulations in the treaty, in consequence of their 
poverty. Some of these unfortunate persons con- © 
tinued in Athens, and lingered out a wretched life, 
amidst the contempt and insults they had justly drawn | 
upon themselves ; for the generality of them were 
seditious and mercenary in their dispositions, had — 
neither virtue nor justice, but flattered themselves 
with a false idea of liberty, which they were incapa- — 
ble of using aright, and had no knowledge of either 
its bounds, duties, or end. ‘The other poor citizens — 
departed from the city, in order to avcid that oppro- _ 
brious condition ; and retifed into Thrace, where — 
Antipater assigned them a city and lands for their — 
habitation. | 

” Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to have recourse — 
to flight, and retired to Nicanor ; in whom Cassander, — 
the son of Antipater, reposed much confidence, and 


; made him governor of Munychia after the death of © 


his father, as will appear immediately. This Deme-— 
trius had been not only the disciple, but the intimate — 
friend of the celebrated Theophrastus ; and, under 
the conduct of so learned a master, had perfected his — 
natural genius for eloquence, and rendered himself. 
expert in philosophy, politics, and history. °* Ie was 
in great esteem at Athens, and began to enter upon 
the administration of affairs, when Harpalus arrived 

there, after he had declared against Alexander. — 
He was obliged to quit that city at the time of 
which we are now speaking, and was soon after con-— 
demned there, though absent, under a vain pretexmg 
of irreligion. 


* About $286, 
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The whole weight of Anti pater’s displeasure fell 


Athenians, who had been their adherents ; and when 
he was informed that they had eluded his vengeance 
- by flight, he despatched a body of men with orders 
to seize them, and placed one Archias at their head, 
who had formerly played in tragedies. This man 
having found at Augina the orator Hyperides, Aris- 
tonicus of Marathon, and Himereus the brother of 
Demetrius Phalereus, who had all three taken sane- 
tuary in the temple of Ajax, he dragged them from 
their asylum, and sent them to Antipater, who was 
then at Cleonze, where he condemned them to die. 
Some authors have even declared, that he caused the 
tongue of lyperides to be cut out. 

The same Archias having received intelligence, 
_ that Demosthenes, who had retired into the island of 
Calauria, was become a supplicant in the temple of 
Neptune, he sailed thither in a small vessel,and landed 
with some Thracian soldiers : after which he spared 
no pains to persuade Demosthenes to accompany him 
to Antipater, assuring him, that he should receive no 
injury. Demosthenes was too well acquainted with 
ankind to rely upon his promise ; and was sensible 
at those venal souls, who have hired themselves 
into the service of iniquity, those infamous ministers 
in the execution of orders equally cruel and unjust, 
have as little regard to sincerity and truth as their 
masters. T’o prevent therefore falling into the hands 
of a tyrant, who would have satiated his fury upon 
him, he swallowed poison, which he always carried 
_ about him, and which soon produced its effect. When 
he found hig strength declining, he advanced a few 
steps, by the aid of some domestics who supported 
him, and fell down dead at the foot of the altar. 

- The Athenians, soon after this event, erected a 
_ statue of brass to his memory, as a testimonial of their 
gratitude and esteem ; and made a decree, that the 
eldest branch of his family should be brought up in 
the Prytaneum, at the public expense, from genera- 
tion to generation ; and at the foot of the statue they 
engraved this inscription, couched in two elegiac 
verses : ‘‘ Demosthenes, if thy power had been equal 
_tothy wisdom, the Macedonian Mars would never 
have triumphed over Greece.’? What regard is to 
be entertained for the judgment of a people, who 
are capable of being hurried into such opposite ex- 
_ tremes, and who one day pass sentence of death on a 
citizen, and lvad him with ‘horours and applause 
the next ? 

What I have already said of Demosthenes, on se- 
_ yeral occasions, makes it unnecessary to enlarge upon 
his character in this place. He was not only a great 
orator, but an accomplished statesman. His views 
were noble and exalted ; his zeal for the honour and 
terest of his country was superior to every tempta- 
tion ; he firmly retained an irreconcilable aversion to 
all measures which had any resemblance to tyranny ; 


_ > Plut. in Demost. p. 859, 860. ¢ Ibid. p. 853. 
In eloquendo est aliqua diversitas. Densior ille, hic copiosior. 
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in a republican, as implacable an enemy to all servi- 


-sagacity of mind enabled him to penetrate future 


tually present. He seemed as much acquainted with 
all the designs of Philip, as if he had been admitted 
into a participation of his counsels; and if the 
Athenians had followed his advice, that prince would 
not have attained that height of power which proved — 
destructive to Greece, as Demosthenes had fre- 
quently foretold. 


he had been associated in an embassy to that great 
prince, were continually praising the king of Mace-. 
donia, at their return, and saying, that he was a very 
eloquent and handsome prince, and a most extraor- 


these ?’’ replied Demosthenes. 
accomplishment of a rhetorician ; the second of a 


them the qualification of a king.”’ ae 
| With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added 


has drawn between Demosthenes and Cicero. After 
having shown, that the great and essential qualities 


with respect to style and elocution. 
he) is more precise, the other more luxuriant. The 
one crowds all his forces into a smaller compass when 


field for the assault. The one always endeavours in 
a manner to transfix him with the vivacity of his 
style, the other frequently overwhelms him with the 
weight of his discourse. Nothing can be retrenched 
from the one, and nothing can be added to the other. 
In Demosthenes we discover more labour and study, 
in Cicero more nature and genius.”’ 


ference between these two great orators, which 1 beg 
leave to insert in this place. That which character- 
izes Demosthenes more than any other circumstance, 


absolute oblivion of himself, and so scrupulous and 
constant a solicitude to suppress all ostentation of 
wit ; in a word, such a perpetual care to confine the 
attention of the auditor to the cause, and not to the 
orator, that he never suffers any one turn of thought 
or expression to escape him, which has no other view 
than merely to please and shine. This reserve and 
moderation in so fine a genius as Demosthenes, and 
in matters so susceptible of grace and elegance, adds 
perfection to his merit, and renders him superior to 
all praise. me 


hic frequenter et pondere. Illi nihil detrahi potest, huic nihil ad- 








‘jici.. Curee plus in illo, in hoc nature. QuINTIL. 1.x. ¢. i. 


ncludit astrictiis, hic latiis pugnat. Ile acumine semper, || + In the discourse on the eloquence of the bar. 


and his love of liberty was such as may be imagined = 
tude and dependence as ever lived. A wonderful © 


events, and presented them to his view with as much 
perspicuity, though remote, as if they had been ac- _ 


¢ He was perfectly acquainted with the disposition : 
of Philip, and was very far from praising him, like | 
the generality of orators. Two colleagues, with whom — 


dinary drinker. ‘‘ What strange commendations are 
‘“‘ The first is the 
woman ; and the third of a sponge; but neither of _ 


to what Quintilian has observed, in the parallel he 


of an orator are common to them both, he marks out — 
the particular difference observable between them _ 
‘* The one* (says 


he attacks his adversary, the other chooses a larger 


and in which he has never been imitated, is such an — 
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~ Cicero was sensible of all the estimation due to the 
- eloquence of Demosthenes, and experienced all its 


orator, when he is engaged in any points that are not 
strictly essential, ought to form his style by the taste 
of his audience ; and did not believe that the genius 
of his times was consistent with such a rigid exact- 
ness ; he therefore judged it necessary to accommo- 
_ date himself in some measure to the ears and delicacy 
_ of his auditors, who required more grace and ele- 
- gance in an oration. For which reason, though he 
never lost sight of any important point in the cause 
__ he pleaded, he yet paid some attention to what might 
- captivate and please the ear. He even thought that 
this was conducive to promote the interest of his cli- 
ent ; and he was not mistaken, as to please is one of 
_ the most certain means of persuading; but at the 
_ same time he laboured for his own reputation, and 
never forgot himself. 
* __ *‘The death of Demosthenes and Hyperides caused 
the Athenians to regret the reign of Philip and Al- 
_ exander, and recalled to their remembrance the mag- 
‘nanimity, generosity, and clemency, which those two 
_ princes retained, even amidst the emotions of their 
_ displeasure ; and how inclinable they had always 
- been to pardon offences, and treat their enemies with 
-. humanity. Whereas Antipater, under the mask of a 
_ private man, in a shabby cloak, with all the appear- 
ance of a plain and frugal life, and without affecting 
any title of authority, discovered himself to be a 
rigid and imperious miaster. 

Antipater was, however, prevailed upon, by the 
prayers of Phocion, to recall several persons from 
:  tehnibat: notwithstanding all the severity of his 
_ disposition ; and there is reason to believe, that De- 

_metrius was one of this number. At least, it is cer- 
_ tain that he had a considerable share in the adminis- 
~ tration of the republic from that time. As for those 
~_whose recall to Athens Phocion was unable to obtain, 
he procured for them more commodious situations, 
- that were not so remote as their former settlements ; 
_ and took his measures so effectually, that they were 
- not banished, according to the first sentence, beyond 

the Ceraunian mountains and the promontory of Tz- 
narus ; nor lived sequestered from the pleasures of 

Greece, but obtained a settlement in Peloponnesus. 

‘Who can help admiring, on the one hand, the amia- 
_ ble and generous disposition of Phocion, who em- 
_ ployed his credit with Antipater, in order to procure 

for the unfortunate some alleviation of their calam- 
ities ; and, on the other hand, a kind of humanity in 

a prince, who was not very desirous of distinguishing 
himself by that quality, but was sensible, however, 

that it would be extremely rigid in him to add new 
mortifications to the inconveniences of banishment. 

Antipater in other respects exercised his govern- 
‘ment with great justice and moderation over those 
who continued in Athens ; he bestowed the princi- 

pal posts and employments on such persons as he 
















_ force and beauty. But as he was persuaded, that an | 
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contented himself with removing from all in author- 
ity, such as he thought were most likely to excite” 
troubles. He was sensible, that this people could nei- 
ther support a state of absolute servitude, nor of en- _ 
tire liberty ; for which reason he thought it necessary — 
to take from the one, whatever was too rigid ; and 
from the other all that was excessive and licentious. 

The conqueror, after so glorious a campaign, set 
out for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his_ 
daughter Phila with Craterus, and the solemnity was 
performed with all imaginable grandeur. Phila was 
one of the most accomplished princesses of her age, 
and her beauty was the least part of her merit. The 
lustre of her charms was heightened by the sweetness 
and modesty that beamed upon her countenance, and 
by an air of complacency, and a natural disposition 
to oblige, which won the hearts of all who beheld 
her. ‘These engaging qualities were rendered still 
more amiable by the brightness of a superior genius, 
and a prudence uncommon in her sex, which made 
her capable of the greatest affairs. It is even said, 
that young as she then was, her father Antipater, who | 
was one of the most able politicians of his age, never 
engaged in any affair of importance without consult- 
ing her. ‘This princess never made use of the influ- 
ence she had over her two husbands (for after the 
death of Craterus she espoused Demetrius the son of 
Antigonus) but to procure some favour for the offi- — 
cers, their daughters, or sisters. If they were poor, — 
she furnished them with portions for their marriage : _ 
and if they were so unhappy as to be calumniated, — 
she herself was very active in their justification. So — 
generous a liberality gave her an absolute power 
among the troops. All cabals were dissolved by her 
presence, and all revolts gave way, and were ap- © 
peased by her engaging conduct. 


imagined were the most virtuous and honest ; 


atts 


His body is conveyed to Alexandria. Humenes — 
is put into possession of Cappadocia by Perdiccas. — 
Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, and Antigonus, 

form a Confederacy against each of them. The — 
death of Craterus. The unfortunate expedition — 
of Perdiccas into Egypt. Se is slain there. — - — 


© Mucu about this time* the funeral obsequies of 
Alexander were performed. Aridzeus having been 
deputed by all the governors and grandees of the 
kingdom to take upon himself the care of that solem- — 
nity, had employed two years in preparing every 
thing that could possibly render it the most pompous — 
and splendid funeral that had ever been seen. When | 
all things were ready for the celebration of this 
mournful but superb ceremonial, orders were given — 
for the procession to begin. This was preceded by — 
a great number of pioneers and other workmen, — 










« Diod. 1.. xviii. p. 608—610. A. M. 3683. 
* T could have wished it had been in my power to have ex- 
___ plained several passages of this description in a more clear and in- 
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telligible manner than I have done: but that was not possible 
for me to effect, though I had recourse to persons of greater Car 
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ffice was’ to a all the ways paceibable 
which the procession was to pass. 
As soon as these were levelled, that magnificent 
ariot, the invention and design of which raised as 
much admiration as the immense riches that glit- 
ered all over it, set out from Babylon. The body 
f the chariot rested upon two axletrees, that were 
serted into four wheels, made after the Persian 
anner ; the naves and spokes of which were covered 
th wold, and the fellies plated over with iron. 
he extremities of the axletrees were made of gold, 
resenting the muzzles of lions bitinga dart. The 
hariot had four poles, to each of which were har- 
nessed four sets of mules, each set consisting of four 
4 ‘of those animals so that this chariot was drawn by 
sixty-four mules. The strongest: of those creatures, 
and the largest, were chosen on this occasion. They 
ere adorned with crowns of gold, and collars en- 
iched with precious stones and golden bells. 
On this. chariot was erected a pavilion of entire 
_ gold, twelve feet wide and eighteen in length, sup- 
orted by columns of the Ionic order, embellished 
with the leaves of the acanthus. The inside was 
dorned with jewels, disposed in the forms of shells. 
circumference was beautified with a fringe of 
iden net-work ; the threads that composed the 
texture were an inch in thickness, and to those were 
astened large bells, whose sound was heard to a 
great distance 
> The external decorations consisted of four groups 
n basso relievo. 
_ The first represented Alexander seated in a mili- 
a tary chariot, with a splendid sceptre in his hand, and 
‘surrounded on one side with a troop of Macedonians 
narms; and on the other, with an equal number of 
Persians armed in their own manner. These were 
receded by the king’s equerries. 
In the second were seen elephants completely 
iarnessed, with a band of Indians seated on the fore 
art of their bodies : ; and on their hinder another 
and of Macedonians, armed as in the day of battle. 
The third exhibited to the view, several squad- 
rons of horse ranged in military array. 
_. The fourth represented ships preparing for a bat- 
: oe 
_ At the entrance into the pavilion were golden li- 
pink that seemed to guard the passage. 
_ The four corners were adorned with statues of 
massy gold, representing victories, with trophies of 
arms in their hands. 
_ Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of 
a square form, adorned with the heads of animals, * 
whose necks were encompassed with circlets of gold a 
foot and a half in breadth ; to these were hung crowns, 
_ that glittered with the li veliest colours, such as were 
arried in procession at the celebration of sacred so- 
emnities. 
t the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of 
exander, formed of beaten gold,and half filled with 
matic spices and perfumes, as well to exhale an 
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A pall of purple, brocaded with gold, covered tie, = 
coftin. = 
Between tie and the throne, the heres ae that =F 
monarch were disposed in the manner he wore them 2 teat 
when living. ges” 

The outside of the pavilion was likewise covers 
with purple flowered with gold. The top ended-in — 
a very large crown of the same metal, which seemed — 
to bea composition of olive-branches. The beams Of ie 
the sun which darted on this diadem, in conjunction — 1 
with the motion of the chariot, caused it to — = 
kind of rays like those of lightning. 

It may easily be imagined, that in so long a pro- 
cession, the motion of a chariot, laden like this, 
would be liable to great inconveniences. In order — 
therefore, that the pavilion, with all its appendages, 
might, when the chariot moved in any uneven ways, — 
constantly continue in the same position, notwith-— 
standing the > Inequality of the ground, and the shocks 
that would fr equently be unavoidable, a cylinder was 
raised from the middle of each axletree, to support 
the pavilion ; by which expedient the whole machine 
was preserved steady. 

The chariot was followed by the royal guards, all 
in arms, and magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of spectators in this solemnity is ei 
hardly credible ; but they were drawn together as 
well by their veneration for the memory of Alexan- — 
der, as by the magnificence of this funeral pomp, 
which had never been equalled in the world. 

There was a current prediction, that the place 
where Alexander should be interred would be ren- 
dered the most happy and flourishing part of the — 
whole earth. The governors contested with each 

other for the disposal of a body that was to be at- — 
tended with such a glorious prerogative. The affec- 
tion Perdiccas entertained for his country, made him 
desirous that the corpse should be conveyed to Algae — 
in Macedonia, where the remains of its kings were — 
usually deposited. Other places were likewise pro- — 
posed, but the preference was given to Egypt. Pto- 
lemy, who owed such extraordinary and recent obli-~ a= 
gations to the king of Macedonia, was determined to 
signalize his gr atitude on this occasion. He accord- = 5 
ingly set out, with a numerous guard of his best troops, 
in order to meet the procession, and advanced as far 
as Syria. When he had joined the attendants on _ 
the funeral, he prevented them from interring the ~_ 
corpse in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, as they had _ cS 
proposed. It was therefore deposited first in the city — 
of Memphis, and from thence was conveyed to Alex- 
andria. Ptolemy raised a magnificent temple to the 
memory of this monarch, and rendered him all the | 
honours which were usually paid to demi-gods and | 
heroes by pagan antiquities. 

* Freinshemius, in his supplement to Livy, relates, 
after Leo,t the African, that the tomb of Alexander 
the Great was still to be seen in his time, and that it 
was reverenced by the Mahomedans as tne: monu- 
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chin a beard hangs down like that.of goats. 
ft This author lived in the 15th cat, 
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‘ment not only of an illustrious king, but of a great 
prophet. 

-_ & In the partition of the several governments of 
_Alexander’s empire, Cappadocia and Paphlagonia, 
which border on the Euxine sea, were allotted to 
Eumenes ; and it was expressly stipulated by the 

_ treaty, that Leonatus and Antigonus should march 

with a great body of troops to establish Eumenes in 
the government of those dominions, and dispossess 

_ king Ariarathes of the sovereignty. This general 

- resolution of sending troops and experienced com- 

-manders into the several provinces of the empire, 


_ » was formed with great judgment ; and the intention 


_ of it was, that all those conquered territories should 

~ continue under the dominion of the Macedonians, and 

_ that the inhabitants being no longer governed by their 

own sovereigns, should have no future inclination to 

_ recover their former liberty, nor be in a condition to 

set each other the example of throwing off the new 
yoke of the Greeks. 


But neither Leonatus nor Antigonus were very 


solicitous to execute this article of the treaty ; and, as 
_they were entirely attentive to their own particular 

' interest and aggrandizemont, they took other mea- 
sures. Eumenes seeing himself thus abandoned by 
those who ought to have established him in his go- 
_vernment, set out with all his equipage, which con- 
sisted of three hundred horse and two hundred of 
his domestics well armed ; ~7ith all his riches, which 
-amounted to about five thousand talents of gold ;* 


As he was much esteemed by that com- 
mander, he was admitted into a participation of all 
‘his councils. Eumenes was indeed a man of great 
- firmness and resolution, and the most able of all the 
captains of Alexander. 
_ Within a short tine after this event, he was con- 
_ dueted into Cappadocia by a great army which Per- 
- dieeas thought fit to command in person. Ariarathes 
had made the necessary preparations for a vigorous 
defence, and had raised thirty thousand foot and a 
great body of horse ; but he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Perdiccas, who destroyed his whole family, 
and invested Eumenes with the government of his 
dominions. Ie intended, by this instance of severity, 
to intimidate the people, and extinguish all seditions ; 
a mode of conduct very judicious, and absolutely ne- 
cessary in the conjuncture of a new government, 
when the state is in a general ferment, and all things 
are usually disposed for commotions. Perdiccas, after 


eh 


Macedonians. The last of these cities was destroyed 


in a very surprising manner; for the inhabitants | 


‘finding themselves in no condition to defend it, and 
- despairing of any quarter from the conqueror, shut 
themselves up in their houses, with their wives, chil- 
dren, and parents, and all their gold and silver ; set 
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and retired to Perdiccas, who gave him a favourable 
>. reception. 





this transaction, advanced with his troops to chastise | 
Isaura and Laranda, cities of Pisidia, which had | 
massacred their governors, and revolted from the | 
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fire to their several habitations, and, after they had" 


the flames. The city was abandoned to plunder ; 
and the soldiers, after they had extinguished the fire, 
found a very great booty, for the place was filled 


with riches. aa 


’ Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched. int 
Cilicia, where he passed the winter. 
residence in that country, he formed a resolution to 
divorce Nicea, the daughter of Antipater, whom he 
had espoused at a time when he thought that marriage 

ubservient to his interest. 






|| fought with the fury of lions, threw themselves into | 


During his 


But when the regency — 


of the empire had given him a superior credit, and — 


caused him to conceive more exalted hopes, his . 


thoughts took a different turn, and he was desirous of — 


espousing Cleopatra, the sister of Alexander the — 


Great. She had been married to Alexander king of 
Epirus ; and, having lost her husband in the wars of 


Italy, she had continued in a state of widowhood, and 
Perdiceas despatched . 


was then at Sardis in Lydia. 
Eumenes thither, to make proposals of marriage to 
that princess, and t» endeavour to rendcr him »ree- 
able to her. This alliance with a lady who was the 
sister of Alexander by the same father and mower, 
and exceedingly beloved by the Macedonians, opened 
him a way to the empire through the favour of that 
people, which he might naturally expect from his 
marriage with Cleopatra. 

Antigonus penetrated into his design, anc evidently 


foresaw that his own destruction was to be the founda- | 


tion of the intended success. He, therefore, passed 
into Greece with the greatest expedition, in order to 
find Antipater and Craterus, who were then engaged 


in awar with the A‘tolians, aad disclosed te them _ 
the whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. Upon | 
this intelligence, they immediateiy came to arraccom- _ 
modation with the A«tolians, and advanced towards — 


the Hellespont, to observe the motions of the new 


enemy ; and in order to strengthen their own party, 
they engaged Ptolemy, governor of Egypt, in their 
interest. 

Craterus, one of the greatest of Alexander’s cap- 
tains, had the largest share of the affection and esteem 
of the Macedonians. Alexander, a little before his 
death, had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia 


the ten thousand veteran troops he intended to send — 


thither, on account of their age, wounds, or other 
infirmities, which rendered them incapable of the 
service. The king had likewise conferred upon him 
at the same time the government ot Macedonia in the. 
room of Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon. 
Greece, Macedonia, and Epirus, having been con- 
signed to Craterus and Antipater after the death of 
Alexander, they governed them in concert, and Cra- 


5 . 
terus always conducted himself like a good and faith- 


‘ful associate, especially in the operations of this war ; 


in which they were unavoidably engaged by thie dis- 
covery of the designs Perdiccas was forming. 
Perdiccas sent Eumenes back to his provinee, not 
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i ions of Neoptolemus his next neighbour, who was 
governor of Armenia ; and whose conduct was sus- 
pected by Perdiccas, not without sufficient reason, as 
ill be evident in the sequel. 
4 This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for his 
stupid pride, and the insupportable arrogance he had 
contracted, from the vain hopes with which he fed 
isimagination. Eumenes endeavoured to retain him 
in his duty by reason and gentle measures ; and when 
he saw that the troops of “the Macedonian phalanx, 
j who were commanded by Neoptolemus, were grown 
very insolent and audacious, he made it his care to 
- assemble a body of horse str ong enough to oppose 
their designs, and keep them within the bounds of 
respect and obedience. With this view, he granted 
all sorts of immunities and exem ptions from aes, 
to those of the inhabitants who were in a condition 
to appear on horseback. He likewise purchased a 
reat number of horses, and bestowed them on those 
f his court in whom he confided the most ; ; and in- 
flamed their courage by the honours and rewards he 
onferred upon them. He disciplined and habituated 
hem to labour and fatigue by reviews, exercises, and 
ontinual movements. Every body was surprised to 
see him assemble, in so short time, a body of six 
thousand horse, cmpable of good service in the field. 
Perdiceas, having cansed ‘all his troops to file off 
he next spring towards Cappadocia, held a council 
with his friends on the operations of the intended war. 
The subject of their deliberations was, whether they 
hould march first into Macedonia against Antipater 
and Craterus, or into Egypt against Ptolemy. The 
majority of voices, declared in favour of the latter : 
nd it was concluded, at the same time, that Eumenes, 
2 with part of the army, should guard the Asiatic pro- 
inces against Autipater and Craterus ; and, in or rder 
to engage him more effectually to espouse the com- 
mon cause, Perdiccas added the provinces of Caria, 
Lycia, and Phrygia, to his government. He likewise 
eclared him generalissimo of all the troops in Cap- 
-padocia and Armenia, and ordered all the governors 
_ to obey him. Perdiceas after this advanced towards 
‘Egypt through Damascus and Palestine. He also 


tion, in order to cover his designs with the royal 
authority. 

___ ¥ Eumenesspared no pains to have a good army on 
_ foot, in order to oppose Antipater and Cesena who 
_ had already passed the Hellespont, and were march- 
ing against him. They left nothing unattempted 
Eto “disengage him from the party he had espoused, 
and promised him the addition of new provinces to 
those he already possessed ; but he was too steady* to 
be shaken by those offers, in breach of his engage- 
oe to Perdiccas. They succeeded better with 
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but more particularly to keep a watchful eye on the | 


| was owing to his cavalry, which he had formed with 


| the rest of his troops went over to Eumenes. 


| advance into Egypt, in order to assist Ptolemy, if 


| against Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia. A — 


_him for their leader after the death of Alexander, 


| flattered him, that as soon as he should appear in the 


took the two minor kings with him in this expedi- 






| Wieetts and Aco ptoleinuss 4 for they Susesd: re S 
former, though the brother of Perdiceas, to observe 


a neutrality, and the other declared in their favour. 
| Eumenes attacked and defeated the latter at a narrow 


pass, and even took all his baggage. This victory — 


so much care. Neoptolemus escaped with three hun- oe 
dred horse, and jomed Antipater and Craterus ; but _ ao 






Antipater entered Cilicid with an intention to 


his affairs should require his aid; and he detached 
Craterus and Neoptolemus with the rest of his army a 


oreat ‘battle was fought there, the success of which is _ 
entirely to be ascribed to the wise and vigilant pre- 

caution of Eumenes, which Plutarch justly considers 
as the masterpiece of a great commander. The 
reputation of Oraterus was very great, and the gene~ 
rality of the Macedonians were desirous of ia 


remembering that his affection for them, and his de- a 
sire to support their interest, had caused him to ineur 
the displeasure of that prince. Neoptolemus had — 


field, all the Macedonians of the opposite party would _ 
list themselves under his banner s; and Eumenes him- ae ? 
self was very apprehensive of that event, Butin 
order to avoid this misfortune, which would have — 
occasioned his inevitable ruin, he caused the avenues ~ a s 
and narrow passes to beso carefully guarded, that — 
his army were entirely ignorant of the enemy against — 
whom he was leading them, as he had caused a Teperk ig i a 
to be spread, that it was only Neoptolemus, who was 
preparing to attack him’a second time. In the dis- ve oe 
positions he made for the battle, he was careful not 
to oppose any Macedonian against Craterus ; and 
issued an order, with very severe penalties, that no 
herald from the enemy should be received on any 
account whatever. 

The first charge was very violent ; the laces were 
soon shivered on both sides, and "the two armies 
attacked sword in hand. Craterus did not behave 
unworthy of his master Alexander on this last day of 
his life, for he killed several of the enemy with his | 
own hand, and frequently bore down all who opposed : 
him ; till, at last, a Thracian wounded him in the” 
side, caien he fell from his horse. All the enemy’s — 
ca valry rode over him without knowing who he was, 
and did not discover him till he was eee his” 
last. a 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, -. 
who personally hated each other, having met in the & 
battle, and their horses charging with a violent shock, 
they seized each other ; and their horses: springing 
from under them, they both fell on the earth, where 
they struggled like two implacable wrestlers, and = 
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fought for a considerable time with the utmost fury 
and rage, till at last Neoptolemus received a mortal 
~ wound, and immediately expired. ~ : 
= Eumenes then remounted his horse, and pushed 
_. onto his left wing, where he believed the enemy’s 
troops still continued unbroken. There, when he 
_ was informed that Craterus was killed, he spurred 
his horse to the place where he lay, and found him 
_ expiring. When he beheld this melancholy specta- 
cle, he could not refuse his tears to the death of an 

- ancient friend whom he had always esteemed ; and 
he caused the last honours to-be paid him with all 
possible magnificence. He likewise ordered his 
bones to be conveyed to Macedonian, in order to be 
___ given to his wife and children. Eumenes gained this 
__. second victory ten days after the first. 
Ba _ 1 Inthe mean time Perdiccas had advanced into 
_ _ _Kgypt, and began the war with Ptolemy, though 
_-_-with very different success. Ptolemy, from the time 
__ he was constituted governor of that country, had con- 
~ ducted himself with so much justice and humanity, 
_ that he entirely gained the hearts of all the Eeyptians. 
_ An infinite number of people, charmed with the le- 
nity of so wise an administration, came thither from 
Greece and other parts to enter into his service. 
‘This additional advantage rendered him extremely 
powerful ; and even the army of Perdiccas had so 
much esteem for Ptolemy, that they marched with 
- —_reluetance against him, and great numbers of them 
= _. deserted daily to his troops, All these circumstances 
a _ were fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he lost his 
- life in that country. Having unfortunately taken a 
resolution to make his army pass an arm of the Nile, 
_- which formed an island near Memphis, in passing he 
lost two thousand men, half of whom were drowned, 
and the remainder devoured by crocodiles. The 
__ Macedonians were exasperated to such a degree of 
_ fury, when they saw themselves exposed to such un- 
necessary dangers, that they mutinied against him ; 
_ ‘in consequence of which, he was abandoned by a hun- 
dred of his principal officers, of whom Pithon was 
_ the most considerable, and was assassinated in his 
~ tent, with most of his intimate friends. 
_ ‘ Two days after this event, the army received in- | 
__ telligence of the victory obtained by Eumenes ; and 
had this account come two days sooner, it would cer- 
tainly have prevented the mutiny, and consequently 
the revolution that soon succeeded it, which proved 
so favourable to Ptolemy and Antipater, and all 
their adherents. 


= 2 SECT. IV. The regency is transferred to Antipater. 
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toumenes besieged by Antigonus in Nora. Jerusa- 
lem besieged und taken by Ptolemy. Demades 


put to death by Cassander, Antipater, on his 
death-bed, nominates Polysperchon for his succes- 
sor to the regency. The latter recalls Olympias. 
Antigonus becomes very powerful. 


__ ™ Proiemy passed the Nile the day after the death 
_. of Perdiccas, and entered the Macedonian camp ; 
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where he justified his own conduct so effe i, 
that all the troops declared in his favour. When the 
death of Craterus was known, he so ably took ad-_ 
vantage of their affliction and resentment, that he 
induced them to passa decree, whereby Eumenes, 
and fifty other persons of the same party, were de- — 
clared enemies to the Macedonian state, and this de- _ 
cree authorized Antipater and Antigonus to carry on — 
a war against them. Although this prince perceived — 
that the troops had a general inclination to offer him 
the regency, which was become vacant by the death — 
of Perdiccas, he had the precaution to decline that of- _ 
fice, because he was very sensible that the royal pupils — 
had a title without a reality ; that they would never 
be capable of sustaining the weight of that vast em- 
pire, nor be in a condition to re-unite, under their 
authority, so many governments accustomed to inde- — 
pendence ; that there was an inevitable tendency to © 
dismemberment in the whole, as well from the incli- — 
nations and interest of the officers, as from the situa- — 
tion of affairs ; that all his acquisitions in the interim 
would redound to the advantage of his pupils ; that 
while he appeared to possess the first rank, he should 
in reality enjoy nothing fixed and solid, or which could 
in any way be considered as his own property ; that, 
upon the expiration of the regency, he should be left _ 
without any government or real establishment, and 
that he should neither be master gf an army to sup- — 
port him, nor of any retreat for his preservation: — 
whereas all his colleagues would enjoy the richest — 
provinces in perfect tranquillity, and he be the only — 
one who had not derived any advantage from the 
common conquests. These considerations induced 
him to prefer the post he already enjoyed to the new 
title that was offered him, as the former was less ha-__ 
zardous, and rendered him less obnoxious to envy: — 
he therefore caused the choice to fall on Pithon and — 
Arideeus. pied 
The first of these persons had commanded with — 
distinction in all the wars of Alexander, and had em- — 


| braced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a witness _ 


of his imprudent conduct in passing the Nile, which - 
induced him to quit his service, and go over to © 
Ptolemy. | 
With respect to Aridzeus, history has taken no no- 
tice of him before the death of Alexander, when the » 
funeral solemnities of that prince were committed to 
his care ; and we have already seen in what manner — 
he acquitted himself of that melancholy but honour- 


| able commission, after he had employed two years — 


in preparations. 
The honour of this guardianship did not long con- 
tinue with them. Eurydice, the consort of king Ari- | 
dxeus, whom we shall distinguish for the future by 
the name of Philip, being fond of interfering in all 
atfairs, and being supported in her pretensions by the — 
‘Macedonians ; the two regents were so dissatisfied with _ 
their employment, that they voluntarily resigned it, — 
after they had conducted the army back to Triparadis — 
in Syria ; and it was then conferred upon Antipater. _ 
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artition of the provinces of the empire, 
vhicl excluded all those who had espoused 
interest of Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-estab- 
1ed every person of the. other party, who had been 
dispossessed. In this new division of the empire, 
Seleucus, who had great authority from the command 
of the cavalry, as we have already intimated, had the 
overnment of Babylon, and became afterwards the 
st powerful of all the successors of Alexander. 
ithon had the government of Media; but Atropatus, 
ho at that time enjoyed the government of that pro- 
ince, supported himself in one part of the country, 
id assumed the regal dignity, without acknowledg- 
ing the authority of the Macedonians ; and this tract 
of Media was afterwards called Media Atropatena. 
-Antipater, after this regulation of affairs, sent Anti- 
nus against Humenes, and then returned into Ma- 



















ality of general of the cavalry, with orders to be 
r the person of Antigonus, that he might the bet- 
be informed of his designs, ~ 
-» Jaddus, the high-priest of the Jews, died this 
ear, and was succeeded by his son Onias, whose 
mtificate continued for the space of twenty-one 
years. I make this remark, because the history of 
the Jews will, in the sequel of this work, be very 
much intermixed with that of Alexander’s succes- 
ors. 
_° Antigonus appeared early in the field against 
umenes ; and a battle was fought at Orcynium in 
appadocia, wherein Eumenes was defeated, and 
ost eight thousand men by the treachery of Apol- 
mides, one of the principal officers:of his cavalry : 
ho was corrupted by Antigonus, and marched over 
» the enemy in the midst of the battle. ? The trai- 
yr was soon punished for his perfidy, for Eumenes 
- took him, and caused him to be hanged upon the 
spot. 
1 A conjuncture which happened soon after this 
eat, would have enabled Eumenes to seize the 




















ested with his authority, he || 


_one feet, into a kind of hall for exercise. This he 











baggage of Antigonus and all his riches, with a great 
number of prisoners ; and his little troop already cast 
an eager eye on so considerable a booty. But whe- 
1er his apprehensions that so rich a prey would 
 enervate the courage of his soldiers, who were then 
onstrained to wander from place to place ; or whe- 
ther his regard for: Antigonus, with whom he had 
_ formerly contracted a particular friendship, pre- 
_ vented him from improving this opportunity ; it is 
certain; that he sent privaiely a letter to that com- 
- mander, to inform him of the danger that threatened 
him ; and when he afterwards made a feint to attack 
_ the baggage, it was all removed to a place of better 
security. 
_ Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged, for 
is preservation, to employ most of his time in 
ing the place of his retreat ; and he was highly 
d for the tranquillity and steadiness of mind 
Antiq. 1 .xi. c. 8. A. M. 3683. Before J. C: 321. 
Vili, p. 619—621. A. M. 3684. Before J. C. 320. 
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he discovered in the wandering life to which he w: 
reduced : for, as Plutarch observes, adversity alor 
can place greatness of soul in its full light, and re 
der the real merit of men conspicuous, whereas 
perity frequently casts a veil of false grandeur 
real meanness and imperfections. Eumenes, ha 
at last disbanded most of his remaining troops, s 
himself up with five hundred men, who were dete 
mined to share his fate, in the castle of Nora, a pl. 
of extraordinary strength on the frontiers of Cap 
docia and Lycaonia, where he sustained a siege 
twelve months. eed 
He was soon sensible that nothing incommode 
his garrison so much as the small space they po 
sessed, being shut up in little close houses, and on 
tract of ground whose whole circuit did not exceed — 
two hundred fathoms; where they could neiths 
walk nor perform the least exercise, and wher 
their houses, having scarce any room for motion, be 
came sluggish and incapable of service. ‘To remec 
this inconvenience, he had recourse to the followi 
expedient. He converted the largest house in 
place, the extent of which did not exceed twe 
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consigned to the men, and ordered them to walk in 
it very gently at first; they were afterwards t 

quicken their pace by degrees, and at last were to 
exert the most vigorous motions. The horses he 
suspended, one after another, in strong slings 
which were disposed under their breasts, and from _ 
thence inserted into rings fastened to the roof of 
stable ; after which he caused them to be rais 
into the air by the aid of pullies, in such a mann 
that only their hinder feet rested on the ground 
while the hoofs of their fore-feet could hardly touch 
it. In this condition the grooms lashed them se- 

verely with their whips, which made the horses — 
bound to such a degree, and struggle so violently 

to set their fore-feet on the ground, that their bod-— 
ies were all covered with sweat and foam. After 
this exercise, which was finely calculated to strength- 
en and keep them in wind, and likewise to render 
their limbs supple and pliant, their barley was given — 
to them very clean, and winnowed from all the 
chaff, that they might eat the sooner, and with less ~ 
ditticulty. The abilities of a good general extend 
to every thing about him, and are seen in the minutest 












































The siege, or more properly the blockade of Nora, 
did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking anew 
expedition into Pisidia, against Alcetas and Attalus; _ 
the latter of whom was ,taken prisoner in a battle, 
and the other slain by treachery in the place to- 
which he had retired. . Fie 

* During these transactions in Asia, Ptolemy, seeing 
of what importance Syria, Phoenicia, and Judeea were, 
as well for covering Egypt, as for making proper 
dispositions from that quarter for the invasion of 
Cyprus, which he had then in view, determined 
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ae to make himself master of those provinces, which 
were governed by Laomedon. ‘With this intention 
he sent Nicanor into Syria with a body of land forces, 
. while he himself set out with a fleet to attack the 
coasts. Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him 
prisoner; in consequence of which he soon con- 
- quered the inland country. Ptolemy had the same 
_ advantages on the coasts, by which means he became 
_ absolute master of those provinces. The princes in 
alliance with him were alarmed at the rapidity of 
these conquests ; but Antipater was at too great a 
: distance, being then in Macedonia; and Antigonus 
- ‘was too much employed against Kumenes, to oppose 
_ these great accessions to the power of Ptolemy, who 
gave them no little jealousy.. 


- only people who made any resistance. They were 
oie duly sensible of the obligation they were under by 
__, the oath they had taken, to their governor, and were 
~ determined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy 
 advancéd into Judea, and formed the siege of Jeru- 
salem. ‘This city was so strong by its advantageous 
’ situation, in conjunction with the works of art, that 
it would have sustained a long siege, had it not been 


for the religious fear the Jews entertained of violat- 
ing the law, if they should defend themselves on the 
Sabbath. Ptolemy was not long unacquainted with 
this particular ; and in order to improve the great 
advantage it gave him, he,chose that day for the ge- 
_ neral assault ; and as no individual among the Jews 
- would presume to defend himself, the city was taken 
without any difficulty. 
Ptolemy at first treated Jerusalem and Judea with 
great severity, for he carried above a hundred thou- 
~ sand of the inhabitants captives into Egypt: but 
-- when he afterwards considered the steadiness with 
which they had persisted in the fidelity they had sworn 
to their governors, on this and a variety of other 
~_ oceasions, he was convinced that this quality ren- 
dered them more worthy of his confidence ; and he 
~~ accordingly chose thirty thousand of the most dis- 
tinguished among them, who were most capable of 
serving him, and appointed them to guard the most 
important places in his dominions. 
t Much about this time Antipater fell sick in Ma- 
-_ eedonia. The Athenians were greatly dissatisfied 
a with the garrison he had left in their city, and had 
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frequently pressed Phocion to go to the court of that 
prince, and solicit him to recall those troops ; but he 
always declined that commission, either through de- 
_ spair of success, or else because he was.conscious that 
the fear of this garrison was the best expedient for 
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a - keeping them within the bounds of their duty. De- 
_' mades, who was not so difficult to be prevailed upon, 


undertook the commission with pleasure, and imme- 
diately set out with his son for Macedonia. But his 
arrival in that country could not have happened at a 
more fatal conjuncture for himself. Antipater, as I 
have already intimated, was seixed with a severe ill- 
ness ; and his son Cassander, who was absolute mas- 
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ter of affairs, had lately intercepted a letter 


master of Greece and Macedonia; ‘‘ which,’’ as he- 
expressed himself, ‘‘ were held together only by a | 
thread, and even an old and rotten thread,”’ ridiculing 
Antipater by those expressions. As soon as Cassan- 
der saw them appear at court, he caused them both 


to be arrested ; and he himself seizing the son first, 





‘which 
Demades had written to Antigonus in Asia, pressing — 
| him to come as soon as possible, and make himself 
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stabbed him before the face of his father, and at so — 


little distance from him, that he was covered with his — 
lood. After which he reproached him with his 
perfidy and ingratitude, and when he had loaded him 
with insults, he killed him also with his own hands 
on the dead body of his son. It is impossible not to 
detest so barbarous a proceeding ; but we are not 
much disposed to pity such a wretch as Demades, 
who had dictated the decree by which Demosthenes 
and Hyperides were condemned. to die. 
The indisposition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his last attention was employed in filling up the 


_ two great stations which he enjoyed. His son Cas- 


sander was very desirous of them, and expected to 


‘have them conferred upon-him ; notwithstanding 


which, Antipater bestowed the regency of the king- 
dom, and the government of Macedonia, on Polysper- 
chon, the oldest of all the surviving captains of Alex- 
ander, and thought it sufficient to associate Cassan- 


der with him in those employments. ma 


‘Tam at a loss to determine, whether any instance 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to be 
admired, than this which I have now related in few — 
words ; nothing certainly is more uncommon, and 
history affords us few instances of the same nature. 
It was necessary to appoint a governor over Macedo- 
nia, and a regent of the empire. Antipater, who 
knew the importance of those stations, was persua- 
ded that his own glory and reputation, and, what was 
still more prevalent with him, the interest of the 
state, and the preservation of the Macedonian mo- 
narchy, required him to nominate a man of autho- 
rity, and one respected for his age, experience, and 
past services. He had ason who was not void of» 
merit ; how rare and difficult therefore, but, at the 
same time, how amiable and glorious, was it to select, 
on such an occasion, no man but the most deserving, 
and best qualified to serve the public effectually ; to 
stifle the voice of nature, turn a deaf ear to all her 


remonstrances, and not suffer the judgment to be se- — 


duced by the impressions of paternal affection ; ina 
word, to continue so much master of one’s discern- _ 
ment, as to render justice to the merit of a stranger, 
and openly prefer it to that of a son, and sacrifice all 
the interest of one’s own family to the public wel- | 
fare ! History has transmitted to us an expression of 
the conqueror Gaiba, which will do honour to his 
memory throughout allages. “‘ Augustus,’’* said he, 
‘‘ chose a successor out of his own family ; and I 
one from the whole empire.”’ _ age, 
Cassander. was extremely enraged at the gross _ 





* Augustus in domo successorem quesivit 
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ice, and eee in ‘that oer Tike the 
y of men, who are apt to look upon offices 
hereditary, who consider the state as of no conse- 
ence in comparison with themselves ; never exain- 
ng what-are the duties required by the posts ier 
spire to, or whether they have competent abilities to 
discharge them, but considering only whether those 
posts would be ‘conducive to their fortune. Cassan- 
er, not being able to brook his father’s preference 
of astranger, endeavoured to form a party against 
- the new regent.. He secured to himself all the 
a strong places he could in his government, as well 
eI Greece as in Macedonia, and Proposed nothing 
pee than to divest Polysperchon of the whole. 
For this purpose he endeavoured to engage 
‘Ptolemy and Antigonus on hisside ; and they readily 
a espoused it with the same views, and from the same 
motives. It was equally their interest to destroy this 
/ new eee as well as ihe regency itself, which al- 
ways kept them in apprehensions, and reminded 
them of their state of dependency. They likewise 
imagined, that it secretly reproached them for aspi- 
Ting at sovereignty, while it cherished the rights of 
1e two pupils ; and left the governors in‘a situation 
uncertainty, in consequence of which they were 
perpetually in fear of being divested of their power. 
_ Both the one and the other believed it would be easy 
_ for them to succeed in their designs, if the Macedo- 
~ nians were once engaged at home in a civil war. 
_ The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus 
the most powerful of all the captains of Alexander. 
His authority was absolute in all the provinces of 
Asia Minor, with the title of generalissimo, and an 
army of seventy thousand men, and thirty elephants, 
~ which no power in the empire was, at that time, ca- 
_ pable of resisting. It cannot, therefore, be thought 
_ surprising, that this superiority should. inspire him 
with the design of engrossing the whole monarchy ; : 
and, in order to succeed in that attempt, he began 
with making a reformation in all the governments of 
he provinces within his jurisdiction, displacing all 
those persons whom he suspected, and substituting 
_ his creatures in theirroom. In the conduct of this 
seheme, he removed Arideeus from the government 
f Lesser Phrygia and the Hellespont, and Clytus 
_ from that of Lydia. 
~ * Polysperchon neglected nothing on his part, that 
was necessary to stre engthen his inter. est ; and thought 
it advisable to recall Olympias, who had retired into 
Epirus under the regency of Antipater, with the offer 
of sharing his authority with her. This princess 
despatched a courier to Eumenes, to eonsult him on 
he proposal she had received ; and he advised her 
to wait some time, in order to see what turn affairs 
ould take : adding, that if she determined to return 
Macedonia, he w rould recommend it to her in par 
war 
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that it would ane be her interest to govern 


, to forget all the injuries she thought she had 
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| that the king had re-established their democracy 
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to all other particulars, he promised an inviolable at-_ 
tachment to herself and the royal family. Olym: 
did not conform to these judicious counsels in any 
spect, but set out as soon as possible for Macedou: 
where, upon her arrival, she consulted nothing b 
her passions and her insatiable desire of domini 
and revenge. . < 

Polysperchon, who had many enemies upon. his 
hands, endeavoured to secure Greece, of which he 
foresaw Cassander would attempt to make hi 
master. He also took measures with relation 
other parts of the empire, as will appear by t 
sequel. 

¥ In order to engage the Greeks in his interest, he 
issued a decree ,by which he recalled the exiles, and 
reinstated all the cities in their ancient privileges. 
He acquainted the Athenians in particular by letters, — 


ancient form of government, by which the Athenians © 
were admitted, without distinction, into public offi- 
ces. This was a strain of policy caleulated to en- 
snare Phocion ; for Polysperchon intending tomake — 
himself master of Athens, as was evident in a short — 
time, despaired of sueceeding i in that design, unle 
he could find some expedient to procure the banisl 
ment of Phocion, who had favoured and introduced 
oligarchy under Antipater ; and he had, therefore, no 
doubt that he would be ‘immediately banished, as 
soon as those, who had been excluded from the, g0- : 
vernment, should be reinstated in their ancien: 


rights. 5 




















SECT. V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to isp 7 
Cassander makes himself master of Athens, where 
he establishes Demetrius Phalereus in the govern-— 
ment of that republic. His prudent administra 
tion. Eumenes quits Nora. Vurious expeditions — 
of Antigonus, Sistas Ptolemy, and other gen- 
eralsagamst him. Olympias causee Arideus tobe 
slain, and is murdered in her turn by the orders of — 
Cassander. The war between him and Polysper- 
chon. The re-estublishment of Thebes. Eumenesis 
betrayed by his own troops, delivered up to ei ; 

gonus, and put to death. = 





7 CassanvER, before the death ‘of Antipater 1 was. i. 
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known at Athens, had sent Nicanor thither, to sue-_ 
ceed Menyllus in the government of the fortress of 

Munychia, soon after which he had made himself — 
eee of the Pyraeus. Phocion, who placed too 


much confidence in the probity and fidelity of Nica- 


nor, had contracted a strict intimacy, and conversed — 
frequently with him, which caused the people to sus- | 


pect him more than ever. ca 
In this conjuncture, Alexander, the son of Poles ce 


sperchon, arrived with a great body of troops, under — 
pretext of succouring the city against Nicanor, but in — 


reality to seize it himself, if possible, by taking ad- — is 


vantage of the divisions cial then reigned within 
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it. A tumultuous assembly was convened, in which 
_Phocion” was divested of his employment; while 
__ Demetrius Phalereus, with several other citizens, who 
were apprehensive of the same fate, immediately re- 
_ tired from the city. Phocion, who had the grief to 
see himself accused of treason, took sanctuary with 

_ Polysperchon, who sent him back to be tried by the 
people. An assembly was immediately convoked, 
from which neither slaves, foreigners, nor any infa- 
mous persons, were excluded, although this proceeding 
was contrary to all the established rules. Phocion 
and the other prisoners were presented to the people. 

Most persons of any merit in the assembly, cast down 
their eyes to the earth at this spectacle, and covering 
their heads, wept abundantly. One among them 
having the courage to move, that the slaves and for- 
-eigners might be ordered to withdraw, was immediate- 
ly opposed by the populace, who cried out that they 
ought rather to stone those advocates for oligarchy 
and enemies of the people. Phocion frequently at- 
-tempted to plead his own cause, and vindicate his 
conduct, but was always interrupted. It was cus- 
__tomary at Athens for the person accused to declare, be- 
__ foresentence was passed against him, what punishment 

_ he ought to suffer: Phocion answered aloud, that he 
_ condemned himself to die, but desired the assembly 
__ tospare the rest. Upon this, the suffrages were de- 
-manded, and they were unanimously sentenced to 
suffer death, previous to which they were conveyed 
to the dungeon. -Demetrius Phalereus and some 
others, though absent, were included in the same 
- condemnation. The companions of Phocion were 
_ so affected by the sorrow of their relations and friends, 
. who came to embrace them in the streets, with the 
_ melancholy tender of the last farewell, that they pro- 
ceeded on their way, lamenting their unhappy fate in 
a fiood of tears ; but Phocion still retained the same 
air and countenance as he had formerly shown when 
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= he quitted the assembly to take upon him the com- 








mand of armies, and when the Athenians attended 
him in crowds to his own house with the voice of 

__ praises and acclamations. 

One of the populace, more insolent than the rest, 


~ advanced up to him, and spat in his face. Phocion 
only turned to the magistrates, and said, ‘‘ Will no- 


~_ body hinder this man from acting so unworthily ?” 
- -‘When he arrived at the prison, one of his friends 
having asked him if he had any message to send to 
his son? ‘‘ Yes, certainly,’’ replied he, ‘‘ it is to 


ae desire that he would never remember the injustice of 
__ theAthenians.’’ When he had uttered these words, 
he took the hemlock, and died. 


On that day there was also a public procession ; 
_ andas it passed before the prison, some of the persons 
- who composed it took their crowns from their heads ; 
others turned their eyes to the gates of the prison, 
and burst into tears ; and all who had any remains of 
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humanity and religion, and whose souls were not — 
entirely depraved and blinded by rage or envy, ac- 
knowledged it to be an instance of unnatural bar- — 
barity, as well as a great impiety, with regard to the — 
city, not to have abstained, on such a solemn day, — 
from the infliction of death on a citizen sowniversally — 
esteemed, and ‘* whose admirable virtues had pro- 

cured him the appellation of The Good.’’* age 

To punish + the greatest virtues as the most flagi-- 
tious crimes, and to repay the best of services with 
the most inhuman treatment, is an offence worthy of — 
condemnation in all places, but especially in Athens, 
where ingratitude was punishable by the law. The 
regulations of her sage legislature still subsisted at ~ 
that time, but they were. wrested to the condemna- — 
tion of her citizens, and only became an evidence, — 
how much that people were degenerated in their 
manners. x 

The enemies of Phocion, not satisfied with the pa- 
nishment they had caused him to suffer, and faneying _ 
that something more was still wanting to complete 
their triumph, obtained an order from the people, 
that his body should be carried out of the territory of — 
Attica, and that one of the Athenians should furnish 
fire to honour his funeral pile : these last offices were, 
therefore, rendered to him in the territories of Me- 
gara. A lady of the country, who accidentally as- — 
sisted at his funeral with her servants, caused a — 
cenotaph, or vacant tomb, to be erected to his: — 
memory on the same spot ; over which she made the 
customary libations ; and collecting into her robe the — 
bones of that great man, which she had carefully — 
gathered up, she conveyed them into her house by 
night, and buried them under her hearth, with these. _ 
expressions : ‘‘ Dear and sacred hearth, There confide — 
to thee, and deposit in thy bosom, those precious re- 
mainsofaworthyman. Preserve them with fidelity, — 
in order to restore them hereafter to the monument _ 
of his ancestors, when the Athenians shall become 
wiser than they are at present.” 

-Though it may possibly be thought, that a variety 
of irregular, tumultuous, unjust, and cruel sentences, 
denounced in Athens against virtuous citizens at dif- 
ferent times, might have prepared us for this last ; it 
will, however, be always thought surprising, that the _ 
whole people, of whom one naturally conceives a- 
noble idea, after such a series of great actions, should 
be capable of such a strange perversity. Butit ought — 
to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile populace, 
entirely void of honour, probity and morals, predo- 
minated at that time at Athens. And there is suffi- 
cient foundation for the sentiments of Plato and Plu- 
tarch, who declare, that the people, when they are 
either destitute of guides, or no longer listen to their _ 
admonitions ; and when they have thrown off the 
reins by which they once were checked, and are entire- 
ly abandoned to their impetuosity and caprice ; ought 

































* Ob integritatem vite Bonus est appellatus. Cor. NEp. 

+ Quid obest quin publica dementia sit existimanda, summo 
consenu maximas virtutes quasi gravissima delicta puuire, bene- 
ficaique injuriis rependere? Quod cum ubique, tum precipué 


Athenis intolerabile videri debet, in qua urbe adversis ingratos 
actio constituta est—Quantam ergo reprehensionem merentur, — 


qui-cum equissima jura sed iniquissima habebant ingenia, mori- _ 












bus suis, quim legibus uti maluerint? Vau. Max. lL v.e 3. | 
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he most fatal and opposite extremes, an infi- 
y more forinidable than the mostinhumanty- 
rants. Whatcanbe expected from such a tribunal? 
_ When people resolve to be guided by nothing but 
me re passion, to have no regard todecorum, and to 
run headlong into an open violation of all law, the 
best, the justost, and mostinnocent of mankind, ‘will 
sink under: animplacableand prevailing cabal. This 
jocrates experienced almosta hundred years before 
>hocion perished by the same fate. 
This last was one of the greatest men that Greec 
ever produced, in whose person every kind of on 
was united. He had been educated in the schoolof 
Plato and Xenocrates, and formed his mannersupon 
_ the most perfect plan of Pagan virtue, towhich his 
- conduct was always conformable. 
It would be difficult for any person to carry dis- 
oterestedness higher than this extraor dinary man; 
nich appeared from the extreme poverty in which 
ie died, after the many great offices he had filled. 
ow many opportunities of acquiring riches has a 
neral always atthe head ofarmies,who actsaguinst 
h and opulent enemies; sometimes in countries 
ounding with all things, and which seem toinyite 
e plunderer! But Phocion would have thought it 
famous, had he returned from hiscampaigns laden 
th any ‘acquisition, but the glory of his exalted 
ctions, andthe grateful benedictions ofthe people 
e had ‘spared. 
This excellent person, amidst all the severity 
hich rendered him in some measure untractable, 
enthe interests ofthe republic were concerned,had 
much natural softness and humanity that his ene- 
mies themselves always found him disposed to assist 
them. Itmighteven have beensaid, thathewasacom- 
position of two natures, whose qualities were entirely 
»pposite to each otherin appearance. When he acted 
as apublicman, hearmed himselfwith fortitude, and 
steadiness,and zeal;he could sometimes assume even 
the alr of a rigid indignation, and was inflexiblein 
pporting disciplin in its utmost strictness. If, on 
the other hand, he appeared in a private capacity, 
his conduct was a perpetual display of mildness and 
affability, condescension and patience, and was grac- 
ed with all the virtues that can render the commerce 
of lifeagreeable. It wasnoinconsiderable merit,and 
specially in a military man, to be capable of uniting 
two such different charactersinsuch a manner, that, 
asthe severity which wasnecessary for thepreser va- 
tion of good order, was never seento degenerate into 
the rigour that creates aversion, so the gentleness 
nd complacency of his disposition never sunk into 
hat softness and indifference which occasions con- 
tempt. 
He has been greatly applauded for reforming the 
nodern custom of his country, which made war and 
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: doi es two different professions; and also for re- 


‘a Plat. de rer. rep. p. 810. 
prima lex in amicitia sanciatur, ut neque rogemus res 
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insty monster, ready to launch ina moment 


to a statesman, especially in a republican govern- — 











. victories, and that whatever the advantage might be 

















Aristides adopted, by uniting each of those talents in ~ 
himself, | 
As he was persuaded, that eloquence was assoniieles 













ment, hie applied himself to the attainmentofitwith 
great assiduity and success. His was concise, solid, — 
full of force and sense, always keeping close to the : 
pointin question. Hethoughtit beneath astatesman a 5 
iousea poignant and satiricstyle,and his only answer 
to those who employedsuch language against himae é 
wassilence and patience. *An orator having once in- 
terrupted him with many injurious expressions, he 
suffered him tocontinuein that strain as long ashe 
pleased, and then resumed his own discourse with as. 
much coolness asif he hadheard nothing. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion,thathe wasforty-- ~! 
five times elected general by apeople t to whosecap- 
ricehe wasso little inclined toaccommodatehiscon- 
duct; anditisremarkable that these elections always : ais 
happened whenhke wasabsent, without any previous 
solicitations on his part. His wife was sufficiently 
sensible how much this redounded tohisglory; and 
one day when an Jonian lady of considerable rank, 
who lodged in her house, showed her, with an air of Fe 
ostentationand pleasure, herornamentsofgold, with 
a variety of jewels and bracelets, she answered her 
with a modest tone, “For my part, I have no orna- 
ment but Phocion; who for these twenty years has” 
always been elected general of the Athenians.” 

His regular and frugal life contributed not alittle — 
to the vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. 
When he was in his eightieth year, he commanded a z 
the forces, and sustained all the fatiguesofwar, with 
the vivacity of a young officer. : 

One of the great principles in the polities of Phoo 
cion was, that peace ought always to be the aim of © 
every wise government; “and with this view, he was 
a constant opposer of all wars that were either i im- 
prudent or unnecessary. He was even apprehensive — 
of those that were most just and expedient; because — 
he was sensible, that every war weakened and im- 
poverished astate,even amidst a series ofthe ees 































at the commencement of it, there was never any - 
certainty of terminatingit, without experiencing the — 
most tragical vicissitudes of fortune. 

The interest of the public never gave way with 
him to any domestic views; he constantly refused to _ 
solicit, or act in favour of hig son-in-law, Charieles, | 
who was summoned before the republic, ‘to account — 
for the sums he had received from Harpalus; and 
he then addressed himself to him with this ad- 
mirable expression—“I have made you my son-in- 
law, but only for what is honest and honourable.” 
It must indéed be acknowledged, that men of this — 
character seem very unaccommodating and insup- 
portable in the common transactions of life: they 
are always starting difficulties, * when any affair is 
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turpes, nec faciamus rogati. Turpis enim fexcusatio est, et mi- 
nimé accipienda, cum in ceteris peccatis, tum si quis contra — 
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proposed to them; and never perform any good offi- 
ces with entire ease and grace. They must always 


deliberate, whether whatis requested of them be just 


or not. Their friends and relations have as little in- 
fluence overthem as utter strangers; and they always 
oppose, either their conscience, or some particular 
- duties, toancient friendship, affinity, or the interest 
of their families. To this height of delicacy did Pho- 
-cion carry the Pagan probity. 
One may justly apply tohim what Tacitus said of 
acelebrated Roman,—Helvidius Priscus.* Phocion, 


_-whohadassolidagenius asthatperson, applied him- 


sell atfirst to philosophy, not tocover his indolence 


We ie 

_. with the pompous title of asage, but to qualify him- 
_ self for entering upon the conduct of affairs with 
more vigour and resolution against all unexpected 


accidents. He concurred in opinion with those who 
acknowledged no other goodorevil than virtue and 
vice, and who rank all externals, as fortune, power, 
nobility, in the class of indifferent things. He was 
a firm friend, a tender husband, a good senator, a 
- worthy citizen, and discharged all the offices of civil 


life with equal integrity. He preserved asteadiness 
of mind in prosperity that resembled stiffness and 


severity, and despised death as much as riches. 
These are part of the great qualitiesof Phocion, 

who merited a happier end; and they were placed 
in their most amiable ght byhisdeath. The con- 


es stancy of mind, the mildness of disposition, and the 


forgetiulness of wrongs conspicuousin his conduct on 
that occasion, areabove all his other praises, and in- 
finitely enhance their lustre, especially as we shall 
see nothing comparable to him from henceforth in 
the Grecian history. 
_ His infatuated and ungrateful country was not sen- 
_ sible of her unworthy proceeding till sometime after 
his death. The Athenians then erected a statue of 
_ brass to his memory, and honourable interred his 
- bones at the public expense. His accusers also suf- 
fered a punishment suitable to their desert; but did 
not his judges themselves deserve to be treated with 
greater severity? They punished their own crime 
‘in others, and thought themselves acquitted by erect- 
ing a brazen statue. They were even ready to re- 
lapse into thesame injustice against others who were 
equally innocent,whom they condemned during their 
. lives, and had never the equity to acquit till after 
their death. 
->Cassander was careful to take advantage of the 
disorder that reigned in Athens, and entered the Pi- 


© reeus witha fleet of thirty-five vessels, which he had 


received from Antigonus. The Athenians, when 
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imously resolved to send deputies to Cassander, in 
order to know the conditions on which they might 
obtain a peace; and it was mutually agreed that the 
Athenians should continue masters of the city, with 
its territories,and likewise of the revenues and ships. 








| they beheld themselves destitute ofall succours,unas : 


But it was stipulated that the citadel should remain — 


in the power of Cassander, tillhe had ended the war 
withthe kings. And as to what related to the affairs 


of the republic, it was agreed, that those whose in- | 


come amountedto ten minz,tora thousand drach-_ 
mee, Should have a share in the government, which 
was aless sum by half than that which was the 
qualification for public employments, when Antipa- 
ter made himself master of Athens. In a word, the 
inhabitants permitted Cassander to choose what citi- 
zen he pleased to govern the republic; and Deme- 


trius Phalereus was elected to that dignity aboutthe ~ 


close of the third year of the 115th Olympiad. The 
ten years’ government, therefore, which Diodorus 


and Diogenes have assigned to Demetrius, is tobe — 


computed from the beginning of the following year. 
He governed the republic in peace; constantly ~ 
treated his fellow-citizens with mildness and huma- 
nity ; and historians acknowledge that the govern- 
ment wasnever better regulated than under Cassan- 
der. This prince seemed inclinable to tyranny; but 
the Athenians were not sensible of its effects. And 
though Demetrius, whom he had constituted chief of 


the republic, was invested with a kind of sovereign — 


power; yet instead of abolishing the democracy, he 
may rather be said to have re-established it. 
acted in such a manner, that the people scarce per- 
ceived that hewas master. As he united in his per- 
son the politicianand the man of letters, hissoftand 
persuasive eloquence demonstrated the truth of an 
expression he frequently used, that discourse had as 
much power inagovernment as armsin war. His 
abilitiesin political affairs were equally conspicuous; 
{‘for he drew forth speculative philosophy from the 
shade and inactivity of the schools, exhibited her in 
full light, and knew how to familiarize her precepts 
with the most tumultuous affairs. 
been difficult, therefore, to have found a person ca- 
pable of excelling like him, at the same time, in the 
art of government, and the study of the sciences.” 
He acquired, during these ten years of his‘govern- 
ment, that reputation which has caused him to be 
considered as one of the greatest men Athens har 
produced. He augmented the revenues of the re- 
public, and adorned the city with noble structures; 
he was likewise industrious to diminish luxury, and 








rempublicam se amici cansi fecisse fateatur.”’—Let this be esta- 
blished as the first law of friendship, that we should neither ask 
any thing base, nor do it 1f asked. Now excuse is bare, and is to 
be admitted as little as possible, as well in other faults, as when 
any one should confcss that, for the sake of a friend, he had acted 
eontrary to the commonweal. Cio. de Amicit. n. 40. 

bDiod. 1, xviii. p. 642. 

*Ingenium illustre altioribus studiis juvenis admodum dedit, 
non ut nomine magnifico segne otium velarct, sed quo firmior ad- 
versis fortuita rempublicam capesseret. Doctores sapicntie sccu- 

- tus est, quisola bona que honesta, mala tantim que turpia, po- 








tentiam, nobilitatem, ceteraque extra animum, neque bonis neque 
malis anoumerant---Civis, senator, maritus, amicus, cunctis vite 
Officiis equabilis: opum contemptor, recti pervicax, constans ad- 
versis metus? Tacit. H1st. liv. c.5. . 

+ About $144. i 

{‘‘Mirabiliter doctrinam ex umbraculis ernditorum otiogue, non. 
modo in solem atque pulverem, sed in ipsum discrimen 2ciemque 
perduxit ——Qui utraque re excelleret, ut et doctrine studiis, et 
regenda civitate princeps esset, quis facile preter hune inyeniri 
potest? Cic.1. iii. de leg. n. 15, 
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xpenses ae dial. only toe ostentation.- Fos | 
reason he disepproved of those thatwere laid 
theatres, * * porticoes, and new temples, and 
penly. censured Pericles,for having bestowed sucha 
odigious sum of money on the maguificent porti- 


in all public feasts which had been consecrated b y 
antiquity, or when the people were inclinableto be 
_ expensive in the celebration of any sacred solemni- 
ties, he permitted them to use their riches as they 
pleased. 
dThe expense was excessive at the death of great 
persons, and theirsepulchres wereas sumptuousand 
magnificent as those of the Romans in the age of 
Cicer o. Démetrius made a law to abolish this Abtse. 
_ which had passed intoacustom, and inflicted penal- 
ties on those who disobeyed it. "He also ordered the 
ceremonials of funerals tobe performed by night, 
and none were permitted to place any otlfer orna- 
ment outombs, thanacoiumnthree cubits high, ora 
plaintablet, (mensam,) and he appointed a particular 
magistrate ‘to enforce the observation of this law. 
~ eHe likewise madelaws for the regulation of man- 
ners, and commanded young persons to testify re- 
spect to their parents at home; and in the city to 
those whom they met ontheir way, andtothemselves 
when they were alone. 
 #[he poor citizens were likewise the objects of his 
attention. There were at that time in Athenssome 
of the descendants of Aristides, that Athenian gene- 
_ ral,who, afterhe had possessed the ereatest offices in 
_thestate,and governed the affi tirsof the treasur y for 
a very considerable time, died so poor, thatthe pub- 
Jie was obliged to defray 8 chargesof his funeral. 
emetrius took care of those descendants who were 


enc. says Ailian, was the government of Deme- 
_trius Phalereus, tall the spirit of envy, so naturalto 


anner we shall soon relate. 

The advantageous testimonials rendewed him by 
cient authors of the greatest repute, not only with 
spect to hisextraordinary ta ents and ability in the 
_artof government, but likewise to his virtue, andthe 
: wisdom of his condact, furnish a fullrefutation of all 
that has been advanced by Athenzeus, on the autho- 
rity ofthe historian iene with relation tothe i irre- 
gularity ofhis deportment} and strengthens the con- 
_jecture of M. Bonamy, who supposes, that Duris, or 
Atheneus,hasimputedthatto Demetrius Phalereus 
which teiated only to Demetrius Poliorcetes, the son 
of Antigonus, to whom Ailian ascribes the very par- 


Cab which Penta ete had cited from Doris. The 


coes of the temple of Pallas, called Propyleea. ‘But 








the Athenians, obliged him to quit the city,in the 








reader may have recourse to the dissertation of M. | 
Bonamy, which has been very useful i me in the | 
couse of this work. =e ae 

‘Daring the 115th Olympiad, Demockns Phalerius— anus 
caused theinhab:tants of Atticato be number ed, and — ine 
they amounted to twenty-one thousand kAthenians, ca ee ‘ 
ten thousand strangers, and + forty thousand ™ do~ as 
mestics. _ 

We now return to Polysperchon. When he tout 
received intelligence that Cassander had made him- — < 
self master of Athens, he immediately hastened to be- _ 
siege him in that city; but as the siege tookup a 
gr eat length of time, he left part of his troopsbefore — Me 
the place, and advanced with the rest into Pelopon-. 
nesus, to force the city of Megalopolis tosurrender, — 
The inhabitantsmade a long ‘and vigorous defence, - 
which compelled Polysperchon to employ his atten- Fe 
tion and forces on those quarters to which he was es 
called by more pressing necessities. He despatch ed 9 
Clitus to the Hellespont, with ordersto prevent the ae 
enemy’stroopsfrom passing out of Ase 2 
Nicanor set sail, at the same time, fromthe port of — 
Athens, in order to attack him, butwas himself de- | 
feated near Byzantium. Antigonus having advanced — 
in a very seasonablejuncture, made himself amends ~ 
for this loss, beat Clitus, and tookallhis fleet,except 
the vessel which Clitus was aboard ot, which escaped B, 
with great difficulty. 

+ Antigonus was most embarrassed in his endea- . 
voursto reduce Kumenes, whose valour, wisdom, and — 
great abilityin the art of war, weremore formidable _ 
to him than all the rest, though he had besieged and 
blocked him up for twelve months in the castle of 
Nora. He therefore made a second attempt to en- 
gage him in his interest, for hehad taken measures 
to that effect before he formed that siege. He ac- 
cordingly consigned this commission to “Jerom- of 
Cardia, his countryman, and a famous historian of 
that time, | who was authorized by him to make | 
overtures of accommodation to his adversary. Eu- 
menes conducted thisnegociation withso much dex- — 
terity and address, that he extricated himself from — 
the siege, at the very juncture wherein he was re- 
duced to the last extremities, and without entering 
into any particular engagements with Antigonus. 
For, the latter having inserted in the oath which 
Eumenes was to swear in consequence ofthisaccom- 
modation, that he would consider allthoseas his 
friends and enemies, who should prove such to Anti-- 
sonus; Eumenes changed that article,and sworé that 
he would regard all those as hisfriends and enemies, : 
who should be such to Olympias and the kings, as 




















 cPlut. in precept. reip. ger. p. 818. dCic. de Leg. 1. ii. n. 


 68—66. 

 eDiog. Laert. fPlut. in vit. Arist. p. 535. gillian 1. iii. c. 17. 
hbTom. VIII. des Memoires de l’Academ. des Belles Lettres, 

i Athen. 1. vi. p. 272. 

k* Adnvdiovs. 1 wero1n0Vs m 61HETAS. 
Diod. 1. xviii. p. 642—646. oPlut. in Eumen. p. 590. 
‘Theatra, porticus, nova templa, verecundius reprehendo prop- 
‘Pompeiuw; sed doctissimi improbant - ut PhalercusDemctrius 
riclem, principem Greciz, vituperabat quod tantam pecu- 





aes in preclara illa Propyi 2a conjecerit. 
n 

+The words in the original arewupza das re6oapadnuorra »forty 

myriads, which are equal to four hundred thousand, which is an 
evident mistake; and it undoubtedly ought to be read TéOOapas, 
four myriads. which amount to forty thousand. 

t Ne compiled the history of those who divided the dominions 
of Alexander among themselves, and it likewise comprehended 


Cre. 1. ii. de Offic. 


the history of their successors, a t tee 





128 - 
well as to ations He consented that the Mace- 
donians who assisted atthe si ege, should determine 
which of these two forms was best: and as they were 
 guidedby their affection for the royal family, they 
declared, without the least hesitation, for the form 
drawn up by Eumenes; upon which he swore to it, 
and the siege was immediately raised. 

When Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
~~ which this affair was concluded,he was so dissatisfied 
with it, that herefused to ratify the treaty, and gave 
orders for the siege to be instantly renewed. These 
orders, however, came too late, for as soon as Eu- 
menes saw the enemy’s forces were withdrawnfrom 
before the place, he quitted it without delay, with 
the remains of his troops, which amounted to five 
hundred men, and retired to Cappadocia, where he 
immediately assembled two thousand of his veteran 
soldiers, and made allthe necessary preparations for 
: sustaining the war, which he forsaw would soon be 

revived against him. 
The revolt of Antigonus from the kings having 
 oceasioned a great alarm, Polysperchon the regent 
_ despatched to Kumenes, in thename ofthe kings, a 
- commission by which he was constituted captain- 
general of Asia Minor; orders were likewise sent to 
- Teutames and Antigenes, colonels ofthe Argyraspi- 
des, to join, and serve under him, against Antigonus. 
The necessary orders were also transmitted to those 
~ who had the care of the king’s treasures, to pay him 
five hundred talents, for the re-establishmentof his 
own affairs, and 1} ikewise to furnish him with all the 
sums that would be necessar y to defray the expenses 
of the war. Allthese were accompanied with letters 
_ from Olympias to the same purport. 

- pHumenes was very sensible that the accumulation 
of all these honours onthe head ofa foreigner, would 
infallibly excite a violent envy against him, and ren- 
‘der him odious to the Macedonians; but as he was 
incapable of acting to any effect without them, and 
since the good of the service itself made it necessary 

for him to employ allhis efforts to gain them, he be- 

gan with refusing the sums which were oranted him 

for his own use, declaring thathe had no occasion for 

them, because he was not intent on : any particular 
advantage of his own, nor on any enterprise ofthat 

tendency. He was studious to treat every person 

about him, the officers,and even the soldiers, with an 

obliging civility, in order to extinguish, asmuch as 

ossible, or at least to weaken, ‘by an engaging 

conduct, the jealousy to which his condition, as a 
- foreigner, afforded a plausible pretext, though he 
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endeavoured notto draw it upon himself by any con- 

: duct of his own. 
KS: Butanimpediment,still more invinciblein appear- 
ance, threw him ander arestraint, and created him 
‘s very one anxiety. Antigenes ena Teutames, who 


commanded the Arg eyraspides, thought itdishonour- 
able to their nation tosubmit to a foreigner, and re- 
fused to attend him in counsel. On the otherhand, 


“pDiod. 1. xviii. e 635, 636, & 663. Plut. in Eum. p. 591—593. 
Cor. Nep.c¢. vii. A. M. 3686. Before J. C. 818, 
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he could not, witliont eto coee’| fi omtheprerogae 
tives of his post, comply with them in that pot, — 
and consent to hisown degradation. An ingenious fic- _ 
tion disengaged him from his perplexity: and he had — 
recourse to the aids ofr eligion, or rather superstition 
which hasalwaysa powerlul influence overthe minds — 
of men, and seldom fails totake effect. He assured — 
them, “That Alexander, arrayed in his royal robes 
had appeared to him in his sleep, and shown hima ~ 
magnificent tent, in which athrone was erected,and _ 
that the monarch declared to him, that while they 
heldtheircouncilsin that tent, to deliberate on their 
affairs, he himself would be e always present, seated on 
that throne; from whence he would issue his orders 
to his captains, and that he would conduct them m 
the execution of all their designs and enterprises 
provided they would always address themselves to 
him.” This discourse was sufficient, andthe minds 
of all wlio heard it were wrought upon by the pro-. 
found respect they entertained for the memory of © 
that prince: in consequence of which they imme-. 
diately ordered a splendid tent to be erected,anda — 
throne placed in it, which was tobe called the throne : 
of Alexander; and on it were to be laid his diadem ~ 
an crown, with hissceptre and arms; that all the — 
chiefs should resort thither every morning to offer. 
sacrifices; that their consultations should be held | 
near the throne, and that all orders should be re- 
ceived in the name of the king, as if he were still 
living, and taking care of his kingdom. Eumenes- 
calmed the dispute by this expedient,which met with _ 
unanimous approbation. Nooneraisedhimselfabove — 
the others; buteach competitor continued in the 
enjoyment ‘of his privileges, till new events decided _ 
them in a more positive manner. , 

a As Humenes was sufficiently suppliedwith money 
he soonraised a very considerable body of troops, 
and had anarmy of twenty thousand men in the — 
spring. These forces, with Humenes at their head, | 
were sufficient to spread terror among his enemies. — 
Ptolemysailed to the coasts of Cilicia,and employed 
all sorts of expedients to corrupt the Argyraspides. 
Antigonus, on his part, made the same attemptsby ~ 
the emissaries he had in his camp; but neither the | 
one nor the other could then succeed: so much had ~ 
Eumenes gained upon the minds ofhissoldiers,and — 
so great was the confidence they reposed in him. 

He advanced, with these troops, thus favourably 
disposed, into Syria and Phoenicia, to recoverthose — 
ches which Ptolemy had seized with the ereat-— 
est injustice. The maritime force of Phoenicia, in 
conjunction with the fleet, which the regent had ‘al- 
ready procured, would have rendered them absolute 
masters atsea, and they might likewise havebeenca- ~ 
pable of transmitting all necessary succours to each | 
other. Could Kumenes have succeeded in this design 
it would have been a decisive blow; but the fleet of 
Polysperchon having been entirely destroyed by the © 
misconduct of Clitus,who commandedit,that nisfors 
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a Diad. 1. xviii. p. 636—633, 














ch more numerous than hisown. EKumenes made 
rudent retreat through Ucelo-syria, passed the 
phrates, and took up his winter-quarters at Car- 
z in Mesopotamia. fe ; : 

Daring his continuance in 
thon, governor of Media, and to Seleucus,governor 
Babylon, to press them to join him with their for- 
s against Antigonus,and caused the orders of the 
kings to beshown them, by which they were enjoined 
to comply with his demand. They answered, that 
hey were ready to assist those monarchs; but that, 
as to himself,they would haveno transactions with a 
man who had been declared a public enemy by the 
‘Macedonians. This was only a pretext, and they 
ere actuated by amuch more prevalent motive. Lf 
ey had acknowledged the authority of Humenes, 
d had obeyed him by advancing to meet him, and 
bjecting their troops to his command, they must 
so have acknowledged thesovereign power of the 

























yal pupils, andmadeuse of theirname, to render 
own power mere extensive. Pithon and Seleu- 
must therefore, by inevitableconsequence, have 
ed that they held their governments only from 
ose kings, and might be divested ofthem at their 
easure by the first order which might be issued to 
at effect; and this would have destroyed all their 
bitious pretences with a single stroke. - 
Most of the officers of Alexander, who hadshared 
e governments of the Empire among themselves 
-his death, were solicitous to secure to them- 
es the supreme power in the several provinces; 
or whichreason they had chosen a personof mean 
apacity, and an infant, on whom they conferred 
the title of sovereign, in order to have sufficient time 
establish their usurpations under so weak a gov- 










neerted, if they had allowed Eumenes an ascend- 
cy over them, with such an air of superiority as 
ibjected them to his orders. He issued them,in- 
ed, in the name of the kings; but this was a cir- 
umstance they were desirous of evading, and this it 
was that created himso many enemiesand obstruc- 
tions. They were alsoapprehensive of the merit and 
_ superior genius of Eumenes, who was capable of the 
greatest and most difficult enterprises. It is certain 
that, of all the captains of Alexander,he had the 
reatest share of wisdom and bravery, and was also 
he most steady in his resolutions, and the most 
faithful in his engagements;for he never violated 
hose which he had made withany of those comman- 

rs, though they did not observe the same fidelity 
ch respect to him. -. 
amenes marched in the direction of Babylonia 
following spring, and was in danger of losing his 
y by a stratagem of Seleucus. The troops were 

= eDiiod. 1. xix. p. 660, 661. 
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those parts, he sentto 


ent,as well as of those who were masters of the. 





nment. But all these measures would have been dis- - 





x ANDER'S SUCCESSORS. _ 
dered his project ineffectual. Antigonus, || 
defeated him, marched by land,immediately | 
>that victory, against Kumeues, with an army 











cus, by cutting the banks of that river, laid allthe 


_ off the inundation so effectually, that he pursued his 
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en camped in aplain near the Euphrates;'and Seleu-_ 


neighbouring country under water. Kumenes, how- _ 
ever, was so expeditious as togain aneminencewith 
his troops, and found means, the next day, to drain: 


march almost without sustaining any loss. Rs 
sSeleucus was then reduced to the necessity of 
makingatruce withhim;andefgrantinghimapeace- 
able passage through the territories of his province, — 
in order to arrive at Susa, where he disposed his — 
troops into quarters of refreshment, while hesolic-_ 
ited all the governors ofthe provinces in Upper Asia 
for succours. He had before notified them of the or- — 
der of the kings; and those whom he had charged — 


with that commission, found them all assembled, at 


the close of a war they had undertaken in concert — 
against Pithon the governor of Media. This Pithon =~ 
having pursued the verysamemeasuresinthe Upper _ 
Asia, which Antigonus hadformedin the Lower, had 
caused Philotasto be put todeath,and madehimself = 
master ofhis government. He would likewise have: 
attempted to treat the rest in the same manner, if 
they had not opposed him by this confederacy, 
which the common interest had formed against him. ~ 
Peucestes, governor of the province of Persia, had _ 
thecommandin chiefconferreduponhim;anddefeat- = 
ed Pithon, drove him out of Media;and obligedhim 
togoto Babylon to implore the protectionof Seleu- — 
cus. All the confederates were stillinthe camp after — 
this victory, when the deputiestrom Humenesariv- 
ed, andthey immediately marched fromSusatojoin 
him; not that they were really devoted tothe royal 
party, but because they were more apprehensive — 
than ever of being subjected to the victorious Anti- 
gonus, who then at the head of a powerfularmy,and 
either divested of their employments all such gov- 
ernors as hesuspected, or reducedthem tothe state = 
of mere officers, liable tobe removed and punished = 
at his pleasure. es ee 
They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their 
forces, which composed an army of above twenty- 
fivethousand men. With this reinforcement he saw 
himself not ouly ina condition to oppose Antigonus, 
who was then advancing to him, but even much su-: 
perior inthe number of his troops. The season was ~ 
too faradvanced whenAntigonus arrived atthe banks — 
of the Tigris,*and was obliged to take winter-quar- — 
tersin Mesopotamia; where, with Seleucusand Pith- 
on who were then of his party, he concerted meas-- 
ures forthe operations ofthe next campaign. 
+During these transactions, Macedonia wasthe | 
scene ofagreat revolution. Olympias, the mother of — 
Alexander the Great, whom Polysperchon had re- 
called, had made herself absolute mistress ofaffairg, © 
and caused Aridzeus, or Philip,who had enjoyedthe | 
title of kingforsix years andfour months, to be put 
to death. Kurydice his consort shared the same fate; 
for Olympiassent hera dagger, a cord and a bowl of | 
. tDiod, 1. xix. p. 659, 660. 
_ *A. M, 3637. ope FQ 81% 
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poison, and only allowed her the liberty of choosing | 
her death. She accordingly gave the preference to 


the cord, and then strangled herself, after she had 
uttered a thousand imprecations against her enemy 
and murderess. Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, 
and a hundred of the principal friends of this latter, 
likewise suffered death. 
These repeated barbarities did not long remain 

_ unpunished. Olympias had retired to Pydna with 


_ the young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, 


with Thessalonica,the sister of Alexander the Great, 
and Deidamia, the daughter of Al-ides, king of Epi- 
rus, and sister of Pyrrhus. Cassander did not lose 
any time,but besieged them both by sea and land. 
_ Aicides prepared to assist the princesses, and was 
_ already upon his march; but the greatestpart of his 
forces, who were averse to that expedition, revolted 


from the king, and condemned him to banishment 


when they returned to Epirus. They likewise mas- 

sacred all his friends; and Pyrrhus, the son of Ma- 
cides, who was then but an infant, would have 
shared the same fate, if a set of faithful domestics 
had not happily withdrawn him from their rage. 
_ Epirus then declared in favour of Cassander, who 
_ sent Lyciscus thither to take upon him the govern- 
ment in his name. Olympias had then no resource 
but in Polysperchon alone, who was then in Per- 
rheebia,a small province on the confines of Aitolia, 
and was preparing to succour her; but Cassander 
sent Callas, one of his generals, against him, who 
corrupted the greatest part ofhis troops, and oblig- 
ed him to retire. into Naxia,a city of Perrhcebia, 


_ where he besieged him. Olympias, who had sup- 


ported all the miseries offamine with an invincible 
courage, having now lost all hopes of relief, was 
compelled to surrender at discretion. 

Cassander, in order to destroy her in amanner 


_ that might give the least offence, prompted the re- 


lations of the principal officers, whom Olympias had 
caused to be slain during her regency, toaccuse her 
in the assembly ofthe Macedonians. and to sue for 
vengeance for the cruelties she had committed. The 
request of these persons was granted; and when 
they had all been heard, she was condemned to die, 
though absent, and no one interposed his good offices 
in her defence. After sentence of death had thus 
been passed, Cassander proposed to her, by some 
friends, to retire to Athens. promising to accomo- 
date her with a galley to convey her thither, when- 
ever she should be so disposed. His intention was 
to destroy herin herpassage by sea, and to publish 
through all Macedonia that the gods, in their dis- 
leasure at her horrible cruelties, had abandoned 
er tothe mercy of the waves; for he was apprehen- 
sive ofaretaliation from the Macedonians, and was, 
therefore, desirous of casting upon Providence all 
the odious circumstances of his perfidy. 
Olympias, whether she had been advertised of 


Cassander’s design, or whether she was actuated by 





u Diod. 1. xix. p. 695—697. 
© “Hand ignarus summa scelera incipi cum periculo, peragi 
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sentiments of grandeur, so natural to persons of her 
rank, imagined her presence alone would calm the — 
storm, and answered with an imperious air, that she — 
was not a woman who would have recourse to flight, 

and insisted on pleading her own cause inthe public © 
assembly; adding, this was the least favor that could — 


begranted toa queen, orratherthatit was an act of — 


justice, which could not be refused to persons ofthe © 
lowest rank. Cassander had no inclination to con-" 
sent to this demand, having reason to be apprehen- — 
sive thatthe remembrance of Philip and Alexander, — 
for whom the Macedonians retained the utmost ve- 


‘ neration, would createasudden change in their re- 


solutions; he, therefore, sent two hundred soldiers, — 
entirely devoted to his will, with orders to destroy 
her: but, resolute as they were, they were Incapa- — 
ble of supporting the air of majesty which appeared — 
in the eyes and aspect ofthat princess; and retired — 
without executing their commission. It became ne- 
cessary, therefore, to employ in this murder, the re- 
lations of those whom she had caused tosufferdeath; — 
and they were transported at the opportunity os gra- 
tifying theirown vengeance, and at the time making © 
their court to Cassander. Thus perished the famous — 
Olympias, the daughter, the sister, the wife, and — 
the mother of kings, who really merited so tragical _ 
a period of her days, in consequence of all her crimes — 
and cruelties; but whomit is impossible to see perish 
in this manner, without detesting the wickedness of 
a prince who deprived her of life in so unworthy 
a manner. 

"Cassander already beheld an assured passage 


| to the Macedonian throne opened to his ambition; 


but he thought incumbent on him to have recourse © 
to other measuresin orderto secure himself against 
the vicissitudes of time, the inconstancy of the Ma- 
cedonians, and the jealousy of his competitors. Thes- 


| salonica, the sister of Alexander the Great, being 


qualified by her illustrious birth, and by her autho- — 
rity in Macedonia, to conciliate to him the friendship 
of the grandees and people of that kingdom, he 
hoped, by espousing her, to attach them in a pe-— 
culiar manner to himseif, in consequence of the 
esteem and respect he should testify for the royal 
family. aia 
There was stillone obstacle more to be surmounted 
without which Cassander would have always been 
deemed an usurper and a tyrant. The young prince 
Alexander, theson of Alexander the Great, by Rox- 
ana was still living, and had been acknowleged 
king, and the lawful heir to the throne. It became 
necessary, therefore, toremove this prince and his 
mother out of the way. Cassander. * emboldened 
by the success of his former crime, was determined 
to commit a second, from which he expected to de- 
rive the fruit of all his hopes. Prudence, however, 
made itnecessary for him tosound the disposition of 
the Macedonians, with respect tuthe death ofOlym- 
pias; for if they showed themselves insensibleto the 





cum premio.” Well knowning that the greatest crimes are com; | 
menced with hazard, but accomplished with reward. Taciz, 
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loss of that princess, he might be certain that the 
eath of the young king and his nother would affect 
hem as little. He, therefore, judged it expedient to 
_ proceed with caution, and advance by moderate 
_ steps, to the execution of his scheme. He began 
_ with causing Alexander and Roxana to be conducted 
to the castle of Amphipolis, by a strong escort, com- 
- manded by Glaucias, an officer entirely devoted to 
 hisinterest. When they arrived at that tortress, they 
_ were divested cfallregal honours, and treated rather 
_ like private persons, whom important motives of 
_ state made it necessary to secure. 
He intended, by his next step, to make it evident 
_ that he claimed sovereign power in Macedonia. 
- With this view, and in order to render the memory 
of Olympias still more odious, he gave orders for per- 
_ forming with great magnificence the funeral obse- 
_ quies of king Philip, or Aridzeus, and queen Eury- 
__ dice, his wife who had been murdered by the direc- 
‘tions of Olympias. He commanded such mourning 
to be used as was customary in solemnities of that 
nature, and caused the bodies to be deposited in the 
_tombs appropriated to the sepulture of the Mace- 
- donian kings; affecting by these exterior marks of 
 dissembled sorrow to manifest his zeal for the roy- 
al family, at the same time that he was meditating 
- the destruction of the young king. 
____Polysperchon, in consequence of the information 
be received of the death of Olympias, andthe mea- 
sures which Cassander was adopting in order to raise 
himself to the throne of Macedonia, had sheltered 
__ himself in Naxia, a city of Perrhoebia, where he had 
__ sustained asiege, and from whence he retreated with 
avery considerable body oftroops, to passinto Thes- 
 saly, in order to join some forces of AXacides; after 
_ which he advanced into Aitolia, where he was greatly 
er: respected. Cassander followed him closely, and 
~ marched his army into Bootia, where the ancient 
~ inhabitants of Thebes were seen wandering from 
place to place, without any fixed habitation or re- 
- treat. He was touched with the calamitous condi- 
tion of that city, which was once so powerful, and 
_ had been razed to its very foundations by the com- 
~ mandof Alexander. After a period of twenty years, 
he endeavored to reinstate it in its primitive splen- 
dar; the Athenians offered to rebuild part of the walls 
at their own expense, and several towns and cities of 
_ Magna Grecia, Italy, Sicily, and Greece Proper, be- 
_ stowed considerable sums on that occasion by vol- 
: untary contributions. By which means, Thebes, in 
ashortspace of time, recovered its ancient opulence, 
and became even richer than ever, by the care and 
magnificence of Cassander, who was justly consid- 
ered as the father and restorer cf that city, 
~~ Cassander, after he had given proper orders for 
the re-establishment of Thebes, advanced into Pelo- 
ponnesus, against Alexander, the son of Polysper- 
- ghon, and marched directly to Argos, which surren- 
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dered without resistance; upon which all the cities 
of the Messenians, except Ithome, followed that ex- _ 


ample. Alexander, terrified at the rapidity of his 
conqests, endeavoured to check them by a battle; 


but Cassander, who was much inferior to himin 


troops, was unwilling tohazard a battle, andthought. Bo 
it more advisable to retire into Macedonia, after he 


had left good garrisons in the places he had taken. 


xAs he knew the merit of Alexander, he endea- — 


voured to disengage him from the party of Antigonus, 
and attach him to his own, by offering him the go- 
vernment of all Peloponnesus, with the command 


of all the troops stationed in that country. An offer —__ 


so advantageous was accepted by Alexander with- 
out any hesitation; but he did not long enjoy it, being 
unfortunately slain soon after by some citizens of 
Sicyon, where he then resided, who had combined 


to destroy him. This conspiracy, however, didnot 


produce the effects expected from it; for Cratesipolis, 


- the wife of Alexander, whose heart was a compo- 


sition of grandeur and fortitude, instead of manifest- 
ing any consternation, at the sight of this fatal ac- 


cident, as she was beloved by the soldiers and hon- a 


oured by the officers, whom she had alwaysobliged 


and served, assumed the command of the troops, _ 


repressed the insolence of the Sicyonians, and de- 


feated them ina battle; after which she caused thirty 


of the most mutinous among them to be hung up, 
appeased all the troubles which had been excited 


by the seditious in the city, re-entered it ina vic- 


torious manner, and governed it with a wisdom 


that acquired her the admiration of all those who 


heard her conduct mentioned. © 


*Whilst Cassander was enrploying all his efforts _ 
to establish himself on the throne of Macedonia, An- 
tigonus was concerting measures to rid himself of 
a dangerous enemy;and,having taken the fieldthe __ 


ensuing spring, he advanced to Babylon, where he 
augmented hisarmy with the troops he received from 
Pithon and Seleucus, and then passed the Tieris to 
attack Kumenes, who had neglected nothing on his 
partto give himawarm reception. He wasmuch su 
perior to Antigonus in thenumber of his troops, und 
yet morein the abilities of agreat commander;though 


the other wasfarfrom being defective in those qua- ~ 


lifications; for,next to Eumenes, he was undoubtedly 
the greatest general and ablest statesman of his time. 


yOne disadvantage on the side of Eumenes was, 


that his army being composed of different bodies of 
troops, which the governors of provinces had sup- 
plied, each of these governors pretended to the chief 
command. Humenes not being a Macedonian, but a 
Thracian by birth, every one of them thought him- 
self, for that reason, his superior. We may add to 
this, thatthe pomp, splendour, and magnificence af- 
fected by them, seemed toleave an infinite distauce 
between him and them, whoassumed the air of real 
Satrapw. They imagined in consequence of a mis- 
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wee taken and ill-timed ambition,*but very customary | 


with great men, that to give sumptuous repasts, and 
add to them whatever may heighten pleasure and 
gratify the senses, were part of the duties of a soldier 
of rank;and estimating their own merit by the large- 


~ ness of their revenues and expenses, they flattered 
themselves that they had acquired, by their means, 


an extraordinary credit, and a great authority over 
the troops,and that the army had all the consider- 


ation and esteem for them imaginable. 


+A circumstance happened, which ought to have 
-undeceived them. As the soldiers were marching in 


- quest ofthe enemy, Kumenes, who was seized with a 


dangerous indisposition, was carried in alitter, at a 
considerable distance ftom the army, to be morere- 
mote from the noise, and that he might enjoy the 
refreshment of slumber, of which he had long been 


= deprived. When they had advanced some distance, 


and began to perceive the enemy appear on the 


rising grounds, they halted on a sudden, and began , 


to call for Eumenes. At the same time they cast 
their bucklers, on the ground, and declared to their 


officers thatthey would not proceed on theirmarch 


till Kumenes came to command them. He accord- 


ingly came with all expedition, hastening the slaves 
_ who carried him; and opening the curtains on each 
__ gide of his litter, he then stretched out his hands to 


the soldiers, and madethem a declaration of his joy 


_ andgratitude. When the troops beheld him, theyim- 
- mediately saluted him in the Macedonian language, 


resumed their bucklers,clashed upon them with their 
pikes, and broke forth into loud acclamation of vic- 
tory and defiance to their enemies, as if they feared 


- nothing, so they had but their general at their head. 


- # When Antigonus received intelligence that Eu- 


~ menes wasill, and caused himself to be carried in a 


litter, in the rear of the army, he advanced, in hopes 
that this distemper would deliver his enemies into 


his hands; but when he came near enough to take a 


view of them, and beheld their cheerful aspects, the 


_ disposition of their army, and particularly the litter, 


which was carried from rank to rank, he burst into 


a loud vein of laughter in his usual manner, and 


addressed himself to one of his officers—‘Take 
notice,” said he, “of yonder litter; it is that which 


has drawn up those troops against us, and is now 








b 


preparing to attack us.” And then, without losing 
a moment’s time, he caused a retreat to be sound- 


ed, and returned to his camp. 


Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it 
very evident, on this occasion, that they judged all 


- the other Satrapsx exceedingly well qualified to give 


splendid entertainments, and arrange great feasts, 
but that they esteemed Kumenes alone capable of 


- commanding an army withability. Thisisasolid and 


sensible reflection, and affords room for a variety of 
applications; and points out the false taste for glory, 
and the injudiciousness of those officers and com- 
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manders who are only studious to distin euish them- wa 





selves in the army by magnificent entertainments, — 
and place their principal merit in surpassing others — 
in luxury, and frequently in ruining themselves, — 


without thanks, by those ridiculous expenses. I say 


without thanks, because nobody thinks himself ob- | 
liged to them for their profusion, and. they are al- ~ 


ways the worst servants of the state. ate 


4 The two armies having separated without en- — 


giging, encamped at the distance of three furlongs 


from each other, with the river and several gullies be- _ 
tween them; and as they sustained great inconve- — 


niences, because the whole country was eaten up, 


Antigonus sent ambassadors to the Satraps and — 


Macedonians of the army ofKumenes,to prevail upon — 


them to quit that general and join him, making them, 
at the same time, the most magnificent promises to 


induce their compliance. The Macedonians rejected 


his proposals, and dismissed the ambassadors with 


severe menaces,in case they should presumetomake 


any such offers for thefuture. Eumenes,after havin: 
commended them for their fidelity, related to them 


this very ancient fable: “A lion entertaining a pas- — 


sion for a young virgin, demanded her one day in 


marriage of her father, whose answer was, that he. 


esteemed this alliance a great honour to him, and > 


was ready to present his daughter to him; but that _ 
his large nails and sharp teeth made him apprehen- 
sive lest he should employ them a little too rudely — 
upon her, if the least difference should arise between _ 


them with relation to their household affairs. The 


lion, who was passionately fond of the maid,imme=- _ 


diately suffered his claws to be pared off, and his 
teeth to be drawn out. 
caught up a strong cudgel, and soon drove away his 


After which the, father _ 


proffered son-in-law. This (continued Humenes) is _ 
the aim of Antigonus. He amuses you with mighty 
promises, in order to make himself master of your ~ 


forces; but when he has accomplished that design, 


o 


he will soon make you sensible of his teeth and — 


claws.” . 
>A few days after this event, some deserters from 
the army of Antigonus having acquainted Eumenes 


that that general was preparing to decamp the next > 


night, about the hour of nine or ten in the evening, 
Eumenes at first suspected that his intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which wasa 


fertile country, capable of supporting numerous ar- ~ 


mies,and very commodiousand secure for the troops 


by reason of the rivers and gullies with which it was 


intersected, and therefore he resolved to prevent the 
execution of that design. 
vailed,by sums of money,upon scmeforeign soldiers, 


With this view he pre- | 


to go like deserters into the camp of Antigonus, and _ 


acquaint him that Humenes intended to attack him 
at night-fall. In the mean time he caused the bag- 


gage to be conveyed away, and ordered the troopsto _ 
take some refreshment,and then march. Antigonus, — 
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- uponthis sigs Micllipeics ,caused his troopsto con- 
ue under arms, while Eumenesi in the mean time 
dvancedon his way. Antigonus was soén informed 
y his scouts that Enmenes had decamped, and find- 
4 thathe had been over-reached by his enemy, he 
still porsisted in his first intention; and having or- 
dered his troops to strike their tents, he proceeded 
with somuch expedition, that his march resembled a 
pursuit. But when he saw that it was impossible to 
advance with his whole ar my up to umenes, who 
had the start of him, at leastsix hours, in hismarch, 
he left his infantry under the command of Pithon, 
and proceeded with the cavalry, ona full gallop,and 
came up by break of day with the rear guard of the 
- enemy, who were descending a hill. He then halted 
ponthe top,and Eumenes,who discovered this body 
{ cavalry, imagined it to be the whole army; upon 
hich he discontinued his march, and formed his 
‘oops inorder of battle. Bythesemeans Antigonus 
layed off a retaliation upon Eumenes, and amused 
im in his turn; for he prevented the continuance of 
his march, and gave his own infantry sufficient time 
a to come up. 
_ ©The two armies were then drawn up; that of 
umenes consisted of thirty-five thousand foot, with 
above six thousand horse, anda hundred and four- 
teen elephants. That of Antigonus was composed of 
twenty-eight thousand foot, eight thousand five hun- 
dred horse, and sixty-five elephants. The battle was 
fought witha great obstinacy till the night was far 
- advanced, for the moon wis then in the full, but the 
slaughter was not very considerable on either side. 
Antigon us lost three thousand seven hundred of his 
 infentry,and fifty-four of his horse, and above four 
i thousand of his men were wounded. Eumenes lost 
five huaared and for ty of his infantry, and a very 
“inconsiderable number of his cavalry, and had above 
nine hundr ed wounded. The victory was really on 
_ his side; but as his troops, notwithstanding all his 
~ entreaties, would not return to the field of battle to 
carry off th : cad bodies, which among the ancients 
‘was an evidence of victory, it was in consequence 
at{ributed to Antigonus, whose army appeared again 
in the field, and buried the dead. Eumenes sent a 
herald the nextday to desire leave to inter his slain. 
This was granted him, and herendered them funeral 
honours with all possible magnificence. 
_ “A very singular dispute arose at the performance 
of thise ceremony. ‘I'he men happened to find among 
the siain the body of an Indian officer, who had 
- brought his two wives with'him, one ofwhom he had 
_ bat lately married. The law of the country, which 
a is suid to be still existing, would not allow a wife to 
rvive her husband; and if sherefused to be burnt 
ith him on the funeral pile, her character was for 
et branded with infamy, and she was obliged to 
nfimue in a state of widowhood the voniannaar of. 
Baler She was even condemned to a kind of 
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assisting at any sacrifice,or otherreligious ceremony. 5 
This law, however, mentioned only one wife; butin 
the present instance there were two;each of whom” 
insisted on being preferred to the other. The eldest 
pleaded her superiority of years; to which the _ 
youngest replied that thelawexcluded herrival,be- 
cause she was then pregnant; and the contest was 
accordingly determined in that mamner. Che first of 
them retired with a very dejected air, hereyes bathed 
in tears, and tearing her hair and garments, asifshe _ 
had sustained some great calamity. ‘The other, on — 
the contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amidst 
a numerous retinue of her relations and triends,and 
arrayed in her richest ornaments, as on the day Oho ae 
her nupitals, advanced with a solemn pace, where 
the funeral ceremonies were to be performed. She _ 
there distributed all her jewels among her friends 
and relations; and having taken her iast farewell, — 
she placed herself on the funeral pile, by the assist- — 
ance of her own brother, and expired amidst the ~ 
praises and acclamations of most of the spectators; 
but some of them, according to the historian, disap- - 
proved of this strange custom,asbarbarousandin- | 
human. The action of this woman was undoubtedly ce 
a real murder, and might justly be consideredasa 
violation of the most express law of nature; which 
prohibitsallattempts ona person’sownlife,andcom- 

mands us not to dispose ofit in compliance withthe = 
dictates of caprice, nor forget thatitisatrustwhich = 
ought to be resigned to none but that Being fron 
whom we receive it. Such a sacrifice is tar from 
deserving to be enumeratedamong the instancesof ~~ 
respect and fondness due toa husband, thatitrather 
treats him as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the 
immolation of such precious victims. 

¢ During the course of this campaign, the war was — 
maintained with obstinacy on both sides, and Persia 
and Media were the theatre of its operations. The 
armies traversed those two great provinces by 
marches and counter-marches, and each party had 
recourse toallthe art and str atagems thatthe great-— 
est capacity, in conjunction with a Jong series of 
experience in the profession of war, could supply. — 
Eumenes, though he had a mutinous and untract- _ 
able army togovern,obtained howeverseveral advan- 
tages over his enemiesin this campaign; and when his 
troops grew impatient for winter-quarters, he had 
still the dexterity to secure the best in all the pro- 
vince of Gabene, and obliged Antigonus to seek his 
to the north of Media, where he was incapable of 
arriving, till after a march of tw enty-five days. — es 

fThe troops of Kumenes were so ungovernable, 
that he could not prevail upon them to post them- 
selves near enough to each other, to be assembled in 
haste on any emergency. They absolutely insisted 
on very distant quarters, which took in the whole 
extent ofthe province, under pretence of being more 
commodiously stationed, and of havingevery thing 
in greater abundance. Inaword , they were dispersed eee 
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at such a distance from each other, thatit required 
several days for re-assembling them in a body. An- 
tigonus, who was informed of this circumstance, 
marched from avery remote quarter, in the depth of 
winter, in hopes to surprise these different bodies so 
‘dispersed. | 
Eumenes, however, was not a man that would suf- 
fer himself to be surprised in such amanner, but had 
_ had the precaution to despatch, to various parts, 
Spies mounted on dromedaries, the swiftest of allani- 
mals, to gain timely intelligence of the enemy’s mo- 
tions; and he had posted them sojudiciously, that he 
received information of thismarch, before Antigonus 
could arrive at any of his quarters; this furnished 
him with an expedient to save his army by a strata- 
gem, when all the other generals looked upon it as 
__ lost. He posted the troops who werenearest to him 
on the mountains thatrose toward the quarter from 
_ whence the enemies were advancing, and ordered 
them, the following night, to kindle somany firesas 
might cause it to be imagined thatallthe army were 
_ encamped in that situation. Antigonus was soon in- 
formed, by hisadvanced guard, that those fires were 
seen at a great distance, upon which he concluded 
‘that Eumenes wasthere encamped with all his forces, 
and in condition to receive him. In order, there- 
fore, not to expose his men, who were fatigued by 
long marches, to an engagement with fresh troops, he 
caused them to halt, that they mighthave time to re- 
cover themselves alittle; bywhich means Eumenes 
hadallthe opportunity that was necessary ror assem- 
bling his forces, before the enemy could advance 
upon him. Antigonus, finding his scheme defeated, 
and extremely mortified at being thus over-reached, 
determined to come to an engagement. 
- The troops of Eumenes being all assembled about 
him, were struck with admiration atthis extraordi- 
nary prudence and ability, and resolved that he 
_ should exercise the sole command. Antigenes and 
_ Teutames, the two captains who led the Argyras- 
_pides, were so exceedingly mortified at a distinction 
_ so glorious for Eumenes, that they formed a resolu- 
tion to destroy him, and drew most of the Satrapz 
_ and principal officers into their conspiracy. Envy is 
a malady that seldom admits of a cure, andis gene- 
rally heightened by the remedies BP Ra toit. 
Allthe precautions of prudence,;moderation,and con- 
_ descension, which Eumenes employed, were incapa- 
ble of mollifying the hearts of those barbarians, and 
extinguishing their jealousy, and he must have re- 
nounced his merit and virtue, which alone occasioned 
it, to have been capable of appeasing them. He fre- 
quently lamented to himselfhis unhappinessin being 
‘futed to live,not with men, as his expression was, but 
_ with savage beasts. Several conspiracies had alread: 
_ been formed against him,and he daily beheld himself 
‘ exposed to the same danger. In order to frustrate 
_ their effects, if possible, he had borrowed, on various 
' pretexts of pressing necessity, many considerable 
‘sums of those who appeared most inveterate against 


. him, that he, at least, might restrain them by the 
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consideration oftheir own interest, and an apprehen- 
sion oflosing the sums they had lent him, should he 
happen to perish. pee 
His enemies, however, being now determined to 
destroy him, held a council, in order to deliberate on 
the time, place, and means ofaccomplishing their in- 
tentions. They all agreed to protract his fall, till 
after the decision of the impending battle, and to de- 
stroy him immediately afterwards. Eudamus, who 
commanded the elephants, went immediately, with 
Pheedimus,to acquaintHumenes with this resolution, 
not from any affection to his person, but only from 
their apprehension of losing the money he had bor- 
rowed of them. Eumenes returned them his thanks, 
and highly applauded their affection and fidelity. 
When he returned to his tent, he immediately 
made his will, and then burnt all his papers, with 
the letters that had been written to him, because he 
was unwilling that those who had favoured him with 
any secret intelligence should be exposed to any ac- 
cusation or calumny after his death. When he had 
thus disposed of his affairs, and found himself alone 


he deliberated on the conduct he ought to pursue. 


A thousand contrary thoughts agitated his mind. 
Could it possibly be prudent in him to repose any 
confidence in those officers and generals who had— 
sworn his destruction? Might he not lawfully arm 

against them the zeal and affection of thesoldiers, 
who were inviolably devoted to him? On the other 
hand, would it not be his best expedient, to pass 
through Mediaand Armenia, and retire to Cappado-_ 
cia, the place of his residence, where he might hope — 


7 


for a sure asylum from danger? Or, in order to— 
avenge himself on those traitors, wouldit not be bet- 
ter for him to abandon them in the crisis of the bat-_ 
tle, and resign the victory to his enemies? For in a 
situation so desperate as his own, what thoughts will - 
not rise up inthe mind of a manreduced to the last 
extremity by a set of perfidious traitors! This last 
thought, however, infused a horror into his soul; and + 
as he was determined to discharge his duty to his la-_ 


test breath, and to combat, to the close of his life, for - 


the prince who had armed him in his cause, he re-" 
signed his destiny, says Plutarch, to the will of the 
gods, and thought only of preparing his troops for 
the battle. . oe 

He had thirty-six thousand seven hundred foot, — 
and above six thousand horse, with a hundred and _ 
fourteen elephants. The army of Antigonus was 
composed oftwenty-two thousand foot,nine thousand | 
horse, with abody of Median cavalry, andsixty-five 
elephants. This general posted his cavalry on the — 
two wings, hisinfantry he disposedin the centre, and 
formed hiselephantsintoa first line, which extended | 
along the front ofthe army, andhe filled up theinter- 
vals between the elephants with light-armed troops. 
He gave the command of the left wing to Pithon, | 


that of the right he assigned to his son Demetrius; 


and here he himself was to actin person, at the hea ) 
of a body of chosen troops. Eumenes drew up his 
army almost in the same manner; hisbesttroops he- 









ing, and placed himself in 
their front in order to oppose Antigonus, and gave 
e command of the right to Philip. 
Before the armies began the charge, he exhorted 
the Greeks and barbarians to perform their duty 
well; for as to his phalanx, and the Argyraspides, 
they so little needed any animating expressions, that 
they were the first toencourage him with assurances 
hat the enemy should not wait a moment for them. 
hey were the oldest troops, who had served under 
Philip and ‘Alexander, and were all veteran champi- 
ons, whom victory had crowned in a hundred com- 
bats; they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and 
had never been foiled in any action; for which rea- 
son they advanced to the troops of Antigonus, and 
pee them fiercely with this explanation: “Vil- 
_lains! you now fight with your fathers!” They then 
broke in upon theinfantry withirresistible fury; not 
one of the battalions could sustain the shock, and 
most of them were cut to pieces. 


osed into the left wing 







> Re 
pe: The event was different with respect to the ca- 
_valry, for as the engagement between them began on 
ponendy soil, the motion ofthe men and horses, raised 


_ such a thick cloud of dust, asmade them incapable of 
seeing to the distance of three paces. Antigonus, 
_ befriended by this darkness, detached from his ca- 
_valry a body of troops superior tothat ofthe enemy, 
and carried off all their baggage, without their per- 
_ €elving it, and at the same time brokein upon their 
horse. Peucestes, who commanded them, and, till 
_ then, had given a thousand proofs of true bravery, 
fell back, and drew alltherestatterhim. Eumenes 
employed all his efforts to rally them, but in vain; 
the confusion was universal in that quarter, as the 
advantage had been complete in the other. The 














_ Antigonus, than the victory could be to Eumenes; 
- for the soldiers of this latter, finding, attheir return, 
all their baggage carried off, with their wives and 
children, instead of employing their swords against 
the enemy, in order to recover them, which would 
_ have beenvery practicable at that time,and was what 
- Eumenes had promised to accomplish, turned all 
- their fury agaitist their own general. 

_. Having chosen their time, they fell upon him, 
- forced hissword out of his hand, and bound his hands 








- behind him with his own belt. In this condition’ 


_ they led him through the Macedonian phalanx, then 
- drawn up in linesunderarms, in order to deliver him 
_up to Antigonus, who had promised to restore them 
all their baggage on that condition. “Kill me, O 
_ soldiers,” said Eumenes,as he passed by them, “kill 
~ me yourselves, I conjure you in the name of allthe 
_ gods! for though I perish by the coramand of Anti- 
- gonus, my death will, however, be as much your act 
as if I had fallen by your swords. If you are unwil- 
ling to do me that office with your own hands, per- 
-mit me, atleast, to discharge it by one of mine. That 
shall render me the service which you refuse me. 
- Onthis condition I absolve you fromall the severities 
you have reason to apprehend from the vengeance of 
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capture of the baggage was of more importance to | 


| the gods, for the crime you are preparing to perpe- 


trate on ine.” 


135 


Upon this they hastened him along to prevent the 


repetition of such pathetic addresses, which might — » 


_ awaken the affection of the troops for their general. 
Most of the soldiers of Antigonus went outto meet 


him, and scarce a single man was left in his camp. ~ 


When thatillustrious prisoner arrived there, Antigo- 
nus had not the courage to see him, because his pre- 
sence alone would have reproached him in the high- 


wy 


est degree. As those who guarded him asked Anti- © 


gonus in what manner he would have him kept: __ 
“As you would an elephant,” replied he, “or a lion;” 
which are two animals most to be dreaded. But 


within a few days he was touched with compassion, 
and ordered him to be eased ofthe weightiest of his 


chains; he likewise appointed one of his own domes- — 


tics to serve him, and permitted his friends to see 
him, and pass whole days in his company. They 


-were also allowed to furnish him with all necessary aS 


refreshments. — 


Antigonus deliberated with himself for some time, 


in what manner he should treat his prisoner. They 
had been intimate friends, when they served under 
Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity re- 
kindled some tender sentiments in his favour, and 
combated for a while against his interest. His son 


Demetrius also solicited strongly in his favour; pas- 
sionately desiring, through mere genervsity, that the © 


life of so great a man might be saved. But Antigo- 


nus, who was well acquainted with hisinflexible fide- — 
lity for the family of Alexander, and knew what a — 
dangerous enemy hehadinhim,andhowcapablehe 


was of disconcertingall his measures, should he es- 
cape from his hands, was too much a‘raid of him to 


erant him his life, and therefore orderedhim to be 


destroyed in prison. . : 
Such was the end of the most accomplished man 


_of his age in every particular, and the worthiest to 





succeed Alexander the Great. He had not, indeed, | | 


the fortune of that monarch, buthe, perhaps, was not 


his inferior in merit. He was truly brave, without — 


temerity; and prudent, without weakness. His de- 


scent was but mean, though he wasnotashamed of 
it; and he gradually rose to the higheststations,and _ 


might even have aspired to a throne, if he had had 


either more ambition or less probity. At a time — a 
when intriguesand cabals, inspired by amotive most _ 
capable of affecting the human heart, I mean the — 


thirst of empire, knew neithersincerity nor fidelity, 


nor had any respect to theties ofbloodortherights 


of friendship, but trampled onthe mostsacre ilaws, 


Eumenes always retained aninviolable fidelity and — 
attachment to the royal family, which no hopes or. 


fears, no vicissitude of fortune, nor any elevation, had 


power to shake. This very character of probity — 


rendered him insupportable to his colleagues; for it 


frequently happens,* that virtue creates enmitiesand 


aversions, because it seems to reproach those who 
* “Industrie innocentieque quasi malis artibus infensi— etiam 





gloria ac virtus infensos habet, ut nimis ex propinquo diversa ar- _ 


| guens.”? Tacit. 
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ee - think in a different manner, and places their defects — 


 intoonearaview. | eae 
“a He possessed all the military virtues in asupreme 
degree; complete skill in the art of war, valour, fore- 
. . sight, firmness, a wonderful fertility ofinvention for 
‘s stratagems and resources in the most unexpected 
___ dangers, and most desperate conjunctures: but I 
. place far above these that character of probity, and 
those sentiments of honour, which prevailed in him, 
and which donot always accompany the other shin- 
_ ing qualities I have mentioned. é 

_ A merit so illustrious and universal, and at the 
_ same timeso modest, which ought to have excited the 
__ esteem and admiration ofthe other commanders, only 
gave them offence, and inflamed their envy; a defect 
__ toofrequently visible in persons of high rank, These 
_ Satrape, full of themselves, saw with jealousy and 
indignation, that an officer ofno birth, but much bet- 
ter qualified, and more brave and experienced than 
___ themselves, had ascended by degrees tothe mostex- 
-__alted stations, which they imagined due only tothose 
~ who were dignified with greatnames, and descended 














bility did not consist in merit and virtue. 
-. Antigonus and the whole army celebrated the fu- 
~ neralobsequies of Humenes with great magnificence, 
_ and willingly paid him the utmost honours: his death 
_ having extinguished all their envy and fear. They 
__ deposited his bones and ashesin an urn ofsilver, and 
sent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia: a 
oo8 = pope compensation for a desolate widow and her 
helpless orphans! 


SECT. VI. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Iysimachus, and Cas- 
= - sander, form a confederacy against Antigonus. He 
deprives Piolemy of Syria and Phenicia, and makes 
Jumself master of T'yre, after a long siege. Deme- 
. __ trius, the son of Antigonus, begins to distinguish him- 
_. selfin Asia minor. He loses a first batile, and gains 
a second. .Seleucus takes Babylon. A treaty of peace 
between the princes is immediately broken. Cassander 
causes the young king Alexander, and his mother 
Roxana, to be put to death. Hercules, another son of 
Alexander the Great, is likewise slain, with his mo- 
ther Barsina, by Polysperchon. Antigonus causes 

oe - Cleopatra, the sister of the same Alexander, to be put 
to death. The revolt of Ophellas in Libya. 


g Anticonus, looking upon himself as master of the 
empire of Asia for the future, made a new regulation 
in the eastern provinces, for his better security. He 
discarded all the governors he suspected, and advan- 

___ eedto their places those personsin whom he thought 
_~ he might confide. He even destroyed several who 
, had. rendered themselves formidable to him by their 
| too great merit. Pithon, governor of Media, and 
, Antigenes, general ofthe Argyraspides, were among 
s Diod. L xix. p. 639-692, & 697, 698. A. M. 3689. Before 


SA kee 315. 
h Ibid. p. 698—700 A.M. 8690. Before J. C. 314, 
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from ancient and illustrious families :* asif true no- | 
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from Babylon and Susa. He there raised new lew 
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CESSO 
these latter. Seleucus, governor of Babylon, 
likewise minuted down in his list of proscriptions, but | 
he found means to escape the danger, and threw 
himself under the protection of Ptolemy in Egypt. - 
As forthe Argyraspides, who had betrayed Eumeneg, | 
he sent them into Arachosia, the remotest province © 
in theempire; and ordered Syburtius, who governed | 
there, to take such measure as might destroy them _ 
all, and that not one of them might ever return to 
Greece. ‘The just horror he conceived at the infa-_ 
mous manner in which they betrayed their general, © 
contributed not a little to this resolution, though he 
enjoyed the fruit of their treason without the least — 
scruple orremorse: buta motivestill more prevalent, — 
determined him chiefly to this proceeding. These 
soldiers were mutinous, untractable, licentious, and, 
averse to allobedience; their example therefore was 
capable of corrupting the other troops, and even of 
destroying him, by a new instance of treachery: he — 
therefore was resolved to exterminate them without — 
hesitation. sae 

hSeleucus knew how to represent the formidable 
power of Antigonus so effectually to Ptolemy, that 
he engaged him in a league with Lysimachus and- 
Cassander, whom he had also convinced, by the in-_ 
formation which he had sent them, of the danger 
they hadreason to apprehend from the power of that 
prince. Antigonus was very sensible that Seleucus — 
would not fail to solicit them into measures against 
his interest, for which reason he sent anembassy to_ 
each of the three, to renew the good understanding ~ 
betweenthem, by new assurances of his eel 























But what confidence could be reposed in such assu-_ 
rances from a perfidious’ man, who had lately de-_ 
stroyed so many governors, from noinducement but _ 
the ambition of reigning alone at the expense of all 
his colleagues? The answers therefore which he re- 
ceived, made him sufficiently sensible, that it wasin- 
cumbent on him to prepare for war: upon whichhe — 
quitted the east, and advanced into Cilicia, with 
very considerable treasures which he had drawn 
vies, regulated several affairs in the provinces of 
Asia Minor, and tLen marched into Syria and Phoe 
nicia. | 
iHis design was to dispossess Ptolemy of those two 
provinces, and make himself master oftheir maritime 
forces, which were absolutely necessary for him in — 
the war he was preparing to undertake against the — 
confederates. For unless he could be masteratsea, | 
and have-at least the ports and vessels of the Phoe- 
nicians at his disposal, he could never expect any 
success against them. He, however, arrived too- 
late to surprise the ships; for Ptolemy had already 
sent to Egypt, all that could be found in Pheencia, 
and it was even with difficulty that Antigonus made 
himself master of the ports; for Tyre, Joppa, and 
Gaza, opposed him with all their forces. The t of 
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i Ibid. p. 700-703. = & 
* “Nobilitas sola est atque unica Virtus”. Juv. 
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overeat, as bes was as already master of all the omer 
ports of Syria and Pheenicia, he immediately gave 
rders for building vessels; and a vast number of 
trees were cut down, for that purpose, on Mount Li- 
banus, wnich was covered with cedar and cypress 
trees of extraordinary beauty and height, and they 
were conveyed to the different ports where the ships 
were te be built, in which work he employed several 
_tnousand men. At length, with these ships, and 
~ others ‘that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
some other cities with which he had contracted an 
alliance, he formed a considerable fleet, and rendered 
_ himself master of the sea. 
His ardour for this work was redoubled by an af- 
front he had received from Seleucus, who, with a 
hundred ships that Ptolemy had sent him, sailed up 
to Tyre, in sight of all the forces of Antigonus, with 
-an intention to brave him whilst he was engaged in 
‘siege of that city. And in reality this insult had 
reatly discouraged his troops, and given his allies 
_ such an impression of his weakness as was very inju- 
rious to him. In order, therefore, to prevent the 
ffect of those disadvantageous opinions, he sent for 
he principal allies, and assured them he would have 
such a fleet at sea that summer, as should be supe- 
rior to the naval force of all his enemies, and he was 
_ punctual to his promise before the expiration of the 
ear. 
- * But when he perceived, that while he was thus 
employed in Pheenicia, Cassander gained upon him 
n Asia Minor, he marched thither with part of his 
troops, and left the rest with his son Demetrius, who 
was then but twenty-two years of age, to defend 
ria and Pheenicia against Ptolemy. This Deme- 
is will be much celebrated in the seqael of this 
tory, and | shall soon point out his particular cha- 
tarter. 
_® Tyre was then reduced to the last extremities; 
» fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of 
“provisions, and the city was soon obliged to capitu- 
ate. The garrison which Ptolemy had there, ob- 
ined permission to march out with all their effects, 
and the inhabitants were promised the enjoyment of 
theirs without molestation. Andronicus, who com- 
andea at the siege, was transported with gaining a 
place cf such importance on any conditions whatever ; 
especially after a stege which had harassed his troops 
so exceedingly tor fifteen months. 
Nineteen years only had elapsed since Alexander 
had destroyed thie city, in such a manner as made it 
natural to believe 1t would require whole ages to re- 
establish it; and yet in so short a time it became ca- 
pable of sustaining this new siege, which lasted more 
lan as long again as that of Alexander. This cir- 
| Seeiiakes 


 Diod. I. xix. p- 703. 

i Plut. in Demet. p. 889, 890. ~ 
m Piod. 1. xix. p. 710. 

: oh. ae 3691. Before J. Cc, 313. 
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éumstanice shows the re resources that are’ to be ee 


-vered most of its former splendour. 
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derived from commerce; for this was the only ex- 
pedient by which Tyre rose out of its ruins, and reco- © 


then the centre of all the traffic of the East and West. 


1 Demetrius, who now began to be known, and — 


will in the sequel be surnamed Poliorcetes, which 
signifies taker of cities, was the son of Antigonus. He 
was finely made, and of uncommon beauty. Sweet-— 


ness, blended with gravity, was visible in his aspect,t 


and he had an air of serenity, intermixed with some- ~ 
thing-which carried awe along with it. Vivacity of 

youth in him was tempered with a majestic mien, and — 
an air truly royal and heroic. The same mixture 
was likewise observable in his manners, which were | 
equally qualified to charm and astonish. 


This city was — 


Whe Wesge 





had no affairs to transact, his intercourse with his — ae 
friends was enchanting. Nothing could equal the 


sumptuousness of his feasts, his luxury, and his whole _ 


manner of living; and it may justly be said, that he 


was the most magnificent, the most voluptuous, and — 
On the other hand, ~ 
however alluring al] these soft pleasures might appear — 
to him, when he had any enterprise to undertake, he 


the most delicate of all princes. 


was the most active and vigilant of mankind: nothing | 
but his patience and assiduity in fatigue were equal 
to his vivacity and courage. Such is the character of 


the young prince who now begins to appear upon Re : : 


stage of action. 
Plutarch remarks in digi, as a peculiarity ahi 


distinguished him from the other princes of his time, 


his profound respect for his parents, which neither = 


flowed from affectation nor ceremony, but was sin- 
cere and real, and the growth of the heart itself. — 
Antigonus, on “his part, had a tenderness and affec-. 


tion for his son, that was truly paternal, and extended ae 


even to familiarity, though without any diminution — 


of the authority of the sovereign and the father; and 


this created an union and confidence between them 
entirely free from all fear and suspicion. 
relates an instance of it. One day when Antigonus 
was engaged in giving audience to some ambassadors, 
Demetrius, returning from the chase, advanced into 


the great hall, where he saluted his father with a — 


Plutarch 


kiss, and then seated himself at his side, with his 


darts in his hand. 


but he called them back, and said aloud, “ You may 
likewise inform your masters of the manner in which 
my son and J live together ;” intimating thereby, that 
he was not afraid to let his son approach him with 
arms, {and that this good understanding that. sub- 
sisted between him and his son, constituted the great 
est strength of his dominions, at the same time. that 
it affected him with the most sensible pleasure. =n 
to return to our subject. 

m Antigonus having passed into Asia Minor, soon : 





KéKOaTO re veaow Kai trap wdvopipyTos nowikn Tug mridaveta Kal Baste 
Auk) cepvorne. 

} Neither the Greeks nor the Romans ever wore arms but in 
war, or when they hunted. 
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Antigonus had just given the — 
ambassadors their answer, and was dismissing them, 
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stopped the progress of Cassander’s arms, and pressed 
him so vigorously, that he obliged him to come to an 
accommodation, on very disgraceful terms; in conse- 
quence of which the treaty was hardly concluded 
before he repented of his accession to it, and 
broke it, by demanding succours of Ptolemy and 
Seleucus, and renewing the war. The violation of 


_ treaties was considered as nothing, by the generality 


of those princes whose history | am now writing. 
These unworthy expedients, which are justly thought 


- dishonourable in private persons, appeared to them 


as so many circumstances essential to their glory. 
‘They applauded themselves for their perfidious mea- 
sures, as if they had been instances of their ability 
in government; and were never sensible that such 
proceedings would teach their troops to be wanting 


in their fidelity to them, and leave themselves desti- 


tute of any pretext of complaint against their own 
subjects, who, by revolting from their authority, only 
trod in the same paths which they themselves had 
already marked out. By such contagious examples, 
a whole age is soon corrupted, and learns to renounce, 


_ without a blush, all sentiments of honour and probity, 


because that which is once become common, no longer 
appears shameful. 
' The renewal of this war detained Antigonus in 


those parts longer than he intended, and afforded - 


Ptolemy an opportunity of obtaining considerable ad- 
vantages over him in another quarter. 
- "He first sailed with his fleet to the isle of Cyprus, 
and reduced the greatest part of it to his obedience. 
Nicocles, king of Paphos, one of the cities of that 
island, submitted to him like the rest; but made a 
secret alliance with Antigonus a year or two after. 
Ptolemy received intelligence of this proceeding ; 
and, in order to prevent the other princes from imi- 
_ tating his example, he ordered some of his officers in 
Cyprus to destroy him; but they, unwilling to exe- 
cute that commission themselves, earnestly entreated 
Nicocles to prevent it by a voluntary death. The 
unhappy prince consented to the proposal, and, seeing 
himself utterly destitute of defence, became his own 
executioner. But though Ptolemy had commanded 
those officers to treat the, queen Axithea, and the 
other princesses whom they found in the palace of 
Nicocles, with the respect due to their rank, yet they 
could not prevent them from following the example 
of the unfortunate king. The queen, after she had 
slain her daughters with her own hands, and exhorted 
the other princesses not to survive the calamity by 
which their unhappy brother fell, plunged her dagger 
into her own bosom. The death of these princesses 
was succeeded by that of their husbands, who, before 
they slew themselves, set fire to the four corners of 
the palace. Such was the dreadful and bloody scene 
which was acted at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy. after having made himself master of that 
island, made a descent into Syria, and from thence 
proceeded to Cilicia, where he acquired great spoils, 
and took a large number of prisoners, whom he carried 





*Diod. 1. xx. p. 761. 
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-compelled him to surrender. 
himself inevitably lost, and that nothing could make — 


| treated him; but he was again deceived. 
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with him into Egypt. * Seleucus imparted to him, at 





his return, a project for regaining Syria and Pheenicia, — 


and the execution of it was agreed to be undertaken, 


Ptolemy accordingly marched tbither in person with 


a fine army, after he had happily suppressed a revolt 
which had been kindled among the Cyrenians, and 
found Demetrius at Gaza, who opposed his entrance 
into that place. This occasioned a sharp engage- 
ment, in which Ptolemy was at last victorious. 
metrius had five thousand of his men killed, and eight 


De- | 


thousand more made prisoners ; he likewise lost his — 
tents, his treasure, and all his equipage, and was — 
obliged to retreat as far as Azotus, and from thence | 


to Tripoli, a city of Phoenicia, on the frontiers of 
Upper Syria, and to abandon all Pheenicia, Palestin 
and Ceelosyria to Ptolemy. 


Before his departure from Azotus, he desired leave 


to bury the dead; which Ptolemy not only granted. 
but also sent back all his equipage, tents, furniture. 


friends, and domestics, without any ransom, with a — 


message, “ ‘That they ought not to make war against 
each other for riches, but for glory ;” 


possible for a Pagan to think better. May we not 


and it was im-_ 


likewise say, that he uttered his real sentiments ? 4 


Demetrius, touched with so obliging an instance of 


generosity, immediately begged of the gods not to — 
leave him long indebted to Ptolemy for so great a — 
kindness, but to furnish him with an opportunity of — 


making him a similar return. ; 


Ptolemy sent the rest of the prisoners into Egypt, 


to serve him in his fleet, and then pursued his con- 
quests. All the coasts of Phoenicia submitted to him 
except the city of Tyre ; upon which he sent a secret 


message to Andronicus, the governor of that place, 
and one of the bravest officers of Antigonus, and the 


Shatin tain enet IK ire ie Stigler 


most attached to the service of his master, to induce, | 
him to abandon the city with a good grace, and not — 


oblige him to besiege it in form. Andronicus, who 
depended on the ‘Tyrians’ fidelity to Antigonus, re- 
turned a haughty, and even an insulting and con- 


OE anbfalaee be 


temptuous answer to Ptolemy; but he was decsivec — 
in his expectations, for the garrison and inhabitants — 


a conqueror forget the insolence with which he had 


He then imagined — 


The king © 


of Egypt, instead of making any reprisals upon an — 


officer who had insulted him with so much indignity, 
made it a kind of duty to engage him in his service | 
by the regard he professed for him when he was in- | 


troduced to salute him. 


Demetrius was not discouraged with the loss of the _ 
battle; as a young prince who had been so unfortunate © 
in his first enterprise might naturally have been; but — 
he employed ail his attention in raising fresh treops . 
and making new preparations, with all the steadiness _ 
and resolution of a consummate general habituated to — 
the art of war, and to the inconstancy and vicissitudes — 
of arms; in a word, he fortified the cities, and was 
continually exercising his soldiers. jj 


_ * A.M. 3692. Before J. C. 312. 
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a attle ap iehaiik’ any visible emotion, and he cally said; 
as Ptolemy has defeated boys, but he shall soon naa 
men to deal with ;” and as he was unwilling to abate 
, _ the courage and ardour of his son, he complied with 
his request of making a second trial of his strength 
Pe cist Ptolemy. 
_. °Ashort time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemy’s 
Be ctenant, arrived with a numerous army, fully per- 
" suaded that he should drive Demetrius out of Syria 5 ; 
_ for he had entertained a very contemptible opinion of 
him from his defeat: but Demetrius, who bad known 
_ how to derive advantages from his misfortune, and 
3 was now become more circumspect and attentive, fell 
_ upon him when he least expected it, and made him- 
self master of his camp and all his baggage, took 
_ seven thousand of his men prisoners, even seized him 
_ with his own hands, and carried off a great booty. 
_ The glory and riches Demetrius had acquired by 
3 ‘this victory affected him less than the pleasure of 
being in a condition to acquit himself of his debt 
towards his enemy, and return the obligation he had 
received from him. He would not, however, act in 
this manner by his own authority, but wrote an ac- 
count of the whole affair to his father, who permit- 
ted him to act as he should’ judge proper. Upon 
_ which he immediately sent back Cilles, with all his 
friends, laden with magnificent presents, and with 
_ them all the baggage he had taken. There is cer- 
tainly something very noble in thus vying in gene- 
rosity with an enemy; and it was a disposition still 
more estimable, especially i in a young and victorious 
4 prince, to make it a point of glory to depend entirely 
apon his father, and to take no measures in such a 
3 conjuncture without consulting him. 
_ ? Seleucus, after the victory over Demetrius at 
_ Gaza, had obtained a thousand foot and three hundred 
oie from Ptolemy, and proceeded with this small 
"escort: to the East, with an intention to re-enter 
Be bebylon. When he arrived at Carrhw, in Mesopo- 
_tamia, he made the Macedonian garrison join his 
E Be iooPs, partly by consent and partly by compulsion. 
_ Assoon as his approach to Babylon was known, his 
a ancient subjects came in great numbers to range 
themselves under his ensigns ; for the moderation of 
his government had rendered him greatly beloved in 
that province, whilst the severity of Antigonus was 
universally detested. The people were charmed at 
his return, and the hopes of his re-establishment. 
When he arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, 
and was received with the generous acclamations of 
the people. Those who favoured the party of Anti- 
gonus retired into the castle; but as Seleucus was 
_ master of the city and the affections of the people, he 
soon made himself master of that fortress, and there 
_ found his children, friends, and domestics, whom An- 
tigen: had detained pase ares in that eer ever 
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army to defend these acquisitions; and he was hardly 


reinstated in Babylon before Nicanor, the governor 
of Media under Antigonus, was upon his march to 
Seleucus having received intelligence 
of this, passed the Tigris in order to me ¢ him, and 


he had the good fortune to surprise him in a disad- _ 
vantageous post, where he assaulted his camp by 


night, and entirely defeated his army. Nicanor was 


compelled to fly, with a small,number of his friends, — 


and to cross the deserts, before he could arrive at the 
place where Antigonus then was. All the troops, who 
had escaped from the defeat, declared for Seleucus, 


either through dissatisfaction of serving under Anti-  _ 


gonus, or else from apprehensions of the conqueror. 
Seleucus was now master of a fine army, which he 
employed in the conquest of Media and Susiana, with 
the other adjacent provinces; by which means he 
rendered himself very powerful. ‘The Jenity of his 
government, his justice, equity, and humanity to all 


his subjects, contributed principally to the establish- 


ment of his power; and he was then sensible how 


advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people in — 
He had — 


that manner, and to possess their affections. 
arrived in his own territories with a handful of men, 


but the love of his people was equivalent to an army, 


and he not only assembled a vast body of them about 


him ina short time, but they were likewise rendered 


invincible by their affection for him. 


*With this entry into Babylon commences the fic 
mous era of the Seleucide, received by all the people. 


of the East, as well Pagans as Jews, Christians and 
Mahommedans. 
tracts, because when they were subjected to the 
government of the Syro-Macedonian kings, they were 
obliged to insert it into the dates of their contracts 
and other civil writings. The Arabians style it the 
iEra of the Double-horned, by which, according to 
some authors, they denote Seleucus, whom sculptors 


usually represented with two horns of an ox on his" 


head, because this prince was so strong, that he could 


seize that animal by the horns and stop him short in ~ 


his full career. The two books of the Maccabees 


call it the Aura of the Greeks, and use it in their 


dates ; with this difference, however, that the first of 
these books represents it as beginning in the spring, 
the other in the autumn of the same year. The 
thirty-one years of the reign ascribed to Seleucus, 
began at this period. 

q Antigonus was at Celene in Pirate when he 


received intelligence of the victory obtained by his. 


son Demetrius over the troops of Ptolemy, and im- 


mediately advanced to Syria, in order to secure all 
the advantages that were presented to him by that: 


event. Hecrossed Mount Taurus, and joined bis son, 
whom he tenderly embraced at the first interview, 
shedding at the same time tears of joy. Ptolemy, be- 
ing sensible that he was not strong enough to oppose 
the united forces of the father and son, resolved to 
demolish the fortifications of Aco, Joppa, Samaria, 


4 Diod. ]. xix. p. 729. 
* A.M. 3693. Before J. C. 311. 
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‘and Gaza; after which he retired into Egypt, with 
the greatest part of the riches of the country, anda 
numerous train of the inhabitants. In this manner 


was all Pheenicia, Judea, and Ceelo-Syria, subjected | 


a second time to the power of Antigonus. 

* The inhabitants of these provinces who were 
carried off by Ptolemy, followed him more out of in- 
' Clination than constraint; and the moderation and 
humanity with which he always treated those who 
submitted to his government, had gained their hearts 
so effectually, that they were more desirous of living 
under him in a foreign country, than of continuing in 
their own, subject to Antigonus; from whom they had 
no expectations of gentle treatment. They were 
_ likewise strengthened in this resolution by the advan- 
_ tageous proposals of Ptolemy; for, ashe then intended 
_ to make Alexandria the capital of Egypt, he was very 
desirous of drawing inhabitants thither, and for this 


purpose he offered them extraordinary privileges and 


immunities. He, therefore, settied in that city most 
of those who followed him on this occasion, among 
-whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alexander had 
formerly placed many of that nation there; but Pto- 
lemy, in his return from one of his first expeditions, 


Se planted a much greater number in that city than 


_ Alexander himself, and they there found’a fine coun- 
try and a powerful protection. The rumour of these 
_ advantages being propagated through all Judea, ren- 
dered many more desirous of establishing themselves 
at Alexandria; and they accomplished that design 


__ upon .this occasion. Alexander had granted the 


Jews, who settled there under his government, the 
_ same privileges as were enjoyed by the Macedonians; 
_ and Ptolemy pursued the same conduct with respect 
to this new colony. In a word, he settled sucha 
number of them there, that the quarter inhabited by 
the Jews almost formed an entire city of itself. A 
large body of Samaritans also established themselves 
there, on the same footing with the Jews, and in- 
creased exceedingly in numbers. 

® Antigonus, after he had repossessed himself of 


. Syria and Judea, sent Athenzus, one of his generals, 


against the Nabathean Arabs, a nation of robbers, 
who had made several inroads into the country he 
had newly conquered, and had lately carried off a 
very large booty. Their capital city was Petra, so 
called by the Greeks, because it was situated ona 
high rock, in the middle of a desert country. Athe- 
neus made himself master of the place, and likewise 
of the spoils deposited in it: but the Arabs attacked 
him by surprise in his retreat, and defeated the great- 
est part of his troops: they likewise killed him on the 
spot, regained all the booty, and carried it back to 
Petra; from whence they wrote a letter to Antigo- 
nus, who was then in Syria, complaining of the in- 
justice with which they had been treated by Athe- 
neus. Antigonus pretended at first to disapprove his 
proceedings; but as soon’as he had assembled his 
troops, he gave the command of, them to his son De- 


‘FJoseph. Antig. |. xii. c. 1. & contr. Apion. 1. i. & ii, 
*Diod. |. xix. p. 730—733,. 








| metrius, with orders to chastise the insolence of those 
robbers: but as this prince found it impracticable tc 








force them in their retreat, or retake Petra, he con ~ 
tented himself with making the best treaty he could 
with this people, and then marched back with his 
troops. 5 attics 
t Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received from 
Nicanor of the success of Seleucus in the East, sent 
his son Demetrius thither at the head of an army, to_ 
drive him out of Babylon, and dispossess him of that — 
province; while he himself advanced to the coasts of: 
Asia Minor, to oppose the operations of the confede- 
rate princes, whose power daily increased. He like- 
wise ordered his son to join him, after he had execu- 
ted his commission in the East. Demetrius, in con- 
formity to his father’s directions, assembled an army 
at Damascus, and marched to Babylon; and as Se- — 
leucus was then-in Media, he entered the city without 
opposition. Patroclus, who had been intrusted with | 
the government of that city by Seleucus, finding him. 
self not strong enough to, resist Demetrius, retired | 
with his troops into the marshes, where the rivers, 
canals, and fens that covered him, made the approach — 
impracticable. He had the precaution, when he left — 
Babylon, to cause the inhabitants:also to retire from — 
thence; who all took refuge, some on the other side — 
of the Tigris, others in the deserts, and the rest in 
places of security. 4 
Demetrius caused the castles to be attacked, of 
which there were two in Babylon, very large, and | 
strengthened with good garrisons, on the two oppo- — 
site banks of the Euphratés. One of these he took, — 
and placed in it a garrison of seven thousand men. — 
The other sustained the siege till Antigonus ordered — 
his son to join him. The prince, therefore, left Ar- — 
chelaus, one of the: principal officers of the army, with — 
a thousand horse and five thousand foot, to continue } 
4 
i 
; 
; 
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the siege, and marched with the rest of the troops — 
into Asia Minor, to reinforce his father. a 
Before his departure, he caused Babylon to be 
plundered ; but this action proved to be detrimental — 
to his father’s affairs, and attached the inhabitants — 
more than ever to Seleucus. Even those who, till 
then, had espoused the interest of Antigonus, never 
imagined that the city would be treated in that man- — 
ner, if he ever intended to return thither, and looked 
upon this pillage as an act of desertion, and a formal 3 
declaration of his having entirely abandoned them. 
This induced them to turn their thoughts to an ac- 3 
commodation with: Seleucus, and they accordingly — 
went over to his party; by which means Seleucus, — 
upon his return, which immediately followed the de- | 
parture of Demetrius, had no difficulty in driving out — 


2 


2 
the few troops that Demetrius had left in the city, — 
and retook the castle which they possessed. When — 
this event was accomplished, he. established his au- 4 
thority in so firm a manner, that nothing was capable — 
of shaking it. This therefore is the epocha to which 
the Babylonians refer the foundation of bis kingdo 
‘Ibid. p. 735, 736. Plut. in Demetr. p. 891. A. M, 3 
Before J.C. 311. Sk FOYE ewe 





















al the ‘other. ‘nations o fee place ‘it six. 
hs sooner, and in the preceding year. 
Demetrius, upon his arrival in Asia Maen 
| Ptolemy to raise the siege of Halicarnassus; 
‘this event was succeeded by a treaty of peace 
etween the confederate princes and Antigonus; by 
which it was stipulated, that Cassander should have 
he management of the Macedonian affairs, till Alex- 
nder, the son of Roxana, was of age to reign. Ly- 
s imachus was to have Thrace; Ptolemy, Egypt, and 
the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia; and all Asia was 
allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of Greece were 
ikewise to enjoy their liberty; but this accommoda- 
tion was of no long duration; and indeed it is sur- 
prising that princes, so well acquainted with each 
other, and sensible that the sacred solemnity of oaths 
_was only employed for their mutual delusion, should 
expect any success from an expedient that had been 
ractised so frequently in vain, and was then somuch 
| disregarded. This treaty was hardly concluded, be- 
fore each party complained that it was infringed ; 
| and hostilities were renewed. The true reason was, 
the extraordinary power of Antigonus, which daily 
‘increased, and became so formidable to the other 
three, that they were incapable of enjoying any satis- 
faction till they had reduced him. 
_ It was manifest that they were only solicitous for 
their own interest, and had no regard for the family 
yf Alexander. The Macedonians began to be impa- 
‘lent; and declared aloud, that it was time for them 
to cause the young Alexander to appear upon the 
stage of action, as he was then fourteen years of age, 
and to bring him out of prison, in order to make him 
acquainted with public business. Cassander, who 
foresaw i in this proceeding the destruction of bis own 
“Measures, caused the young king, and his mother 
Roxana, to be secretly put to death in the castle of 
Amphi polis, where he had confined them for some 





















-* Polysperchon, who governed in Peloponnesus, 
took. this opportunity to declare openly against the 
conduct of Cassander, and made the people sensible 
“of the enormous wickedness of this action, with a 
Reiew: of rendering him odious to the Macedonians, 
ind entirely supplanting him in their affections. As 
1e had then thoughts of re-entering Macedonia, from 
whence he had been driven by Cassander, he affected 
air of great zeal for the. house of Alexander; and 
order to render it apparent, he caused Hercules, 
other son of Alexander by Barsina, the widow of 
Memnon, and who was then about seventeen years of 
re, to be brought from Pergamus, upon which he 
mself advanced with an army, and proposed to the 
acedonians to place him upon the throne. Cas- 
sander was terrified at this proceeding, and repre- 
sented to him, at an interview between them, that he 
ON as préparing to raise himself a master; but that it 

d be more for his interest to remove Hercules 
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the way, and secure the sovereignty of Greece 





Mis himself, offering, at the same time, his own assist- : 


ance for that purpose. This discourse easily pre- 
vailed upon him to sacrifice the young prince to Cas- 
sander, as he was now persuaded that he should de- 
rive great advantages from his death. 
therefore, and his mother, suffered the same fate from 
him the next year, as Roxana and her son had before 
from Cassander ; and each of these’ wretches sacri- — 


ficed, in his turn, an heir of 4he crown, in orderto 


share it between themselves. 

As there was now no prince of Alexander’s house 
left, each of them retained his government with the 
authority of asovereign ; and both were persuaded that 


they had effectually secured their acquisitions, by the :. 
murder of those‘ princes who alone had a lawful title 
to them; congratulating themselves for having ex- 


tinguished i in their own minds all remains of respect 
for the memory of Alexander, their master and bene- 
factor, which till then had held their hands. Who, 


without horror, could bebold an action so perfidious, _ 


and at the same time, so shameful and base! 
such was the insensibility of both, that they were 


But 


equally forward to felicitate themselves on the success — es 
of an impious confederacy, which ended in the effu- 


sion of their master’s blood. The blackest of all 
crimes never cost the ambitious any remorse, provided 
they conduce to their ends. 

¥ Ptolemy having commenced the war anew, took 


several cities from Antigonus in Cilicia and other = 


parts; but Demetrius soon regained what his father 
had lost in Cilicia; and the other generals of Anti- — 
gonus had the same success against those of Ptolemy, 
who did not command this expedition in person. 
Cyprus was now the only territory where Ptolemy 
preserved his conquests; for when he had caused 
Nicocles, king of Paphos, to suffer death, he entirely — 
crushed the party of Antigonus in that island. \ 

- 2, In order to obtain some compensation for what 
he had lost in Cilicia, he invaded Pamphylia, Lycia. 
and some other provinces of Asia Minor, where he 
took several places from Antigonus. 

* He then sailed into the A‘gean sea, and made 
himself master of the isle of Andros: after which he 
took Sicyon, Corinth, and some other cities. . 

During his continuance in those parts, he formed 
an intimate correspondence with Cleopatra, the sister 
of Alexander. She had espoused Alexander, king of 
Epirus, at whose nuptials Philip had been assassina- 
ted, and after the death of her consort, who was 
slain in the wars of Italy, had continued in a state of 
widowhood, and, for several years, had resided at. 
Sardis in Lydia. As Antigonus, who was master of 
that city, did not treat her with due attention and 
respect, Ptolemy artfully took advantage of her dis- 
content, to gain her over to his interest. With this 
intention he invited her to an interview, in hopes of - 
deriving, from her presence, some advantages against 
Antigonus. The princess had already set out, but 
the governor of Sardis caused her to be stop. 
y Diod. |. xx. p. 760. 2Tbid. p. 766. 
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ey ped and immediately brought back; and shortly af- 
: ter, by the command of Antigonus, he had her se-. 
__._¢retly destroyed. Antigonus, soon after this event, 
ac came to Sardis, where he ordered all the women who 
had been instrumental in her murder, to be pro- 
ceeded against. 
We may here behold with admiration, how heavily 
the arm of the Almighty fell upon the race of Alex- 
ander, and with what severity it pursued the small 
remains of his family, and. all those who had the mis- 
fortune to be any way related to that famous con- 
queror, whose favour was ardently courted by all the 
world a few years before. A fatal curse consumed 
his whole family, and avenged upon it all the acts of 
me violence which had been committed by that prince. 
es God even used the ministration of his courtiers, offi- 
ay cers, and domestics, to render the severity of his 
judgments visible to all mankind, who, by these 
means, received some kind of reparation for the ca- 
lamities they had suffered from Alexander. 
Antigonus, though he was the minister of the Deity 
in the execution of his just decrees, was not the less 





motives of ambition and cruelty; of the enormity of 
which he was himself sensible, and which he wished 
te to be able to conceal from the observation of man- 
Se kind. He celebrated the funeral of Cleopatra, with 
Re - extraordinary magnificence, hoping, by this plausi- 
_ ble exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the public, and 
avoid the hatred due to so black a crime. But such 
deep hypocrisy as this usually discovers the crime it 
labours to conceal, and only increases the just horror 
the world generally entertains for those who have 
committed it. 

This barbarous and unmanly action was not the 
only one that Antigonus committed. Seleucus and 
Ptolemy raised the superstructure of their power on 
the clemency and justice with which they governed 
their people; and, by these expedients, established 
lasting empires, which continued in their families for 
several generations: but the character of Antigonus 
was of a different cast. It was a maxim with him, 
to remove all obstacles to his designs, without the 
least regard to justice or humanity; in consequence 
of which, when that brutal and tyrannical force, by 
which alone he had supported himself, came to fail 
him, he lost both life and empire. 

ae Ptolemy, with all the wisdom and moderation of 
his government, was not secure from revolts. The 
treachery of Ophellas, governor of Libya and Cyre- 
naica, who formed an insurrection much about this 
time, gave him just cause of inquietude; but it hap- 
pened very fortunately to be attended with no bad 
effect. This officer had served first under Alexander, 
and, after the death of that prince, had embraced 
be interest of Ptolemy, whom he followed into 
Egypt... Ptolemy had intrusted him with the com- 
mand of the army which was intended for the reduc- 
tion of Libya and Cyrenaica, provinces that had been 
allotted to him, as well as Egypt and Arabia, in the 


> Plut, in Demetr. p. 892—-894. A. M, 3698. Before J, C, 306. 
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criminal on that account, because he acted only from: 
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partition of the empire. ~ When those two provinces 
were subdued, Ptolemy conferred the government of 


them upon Ophellas; who, sensible that this prince _ 


was too much engaged with Antigonus and Deme- — 
trius to give him any apprehensions, had rendered 
himself independent, and continued, till this year, in 
the peaceable enjoyment of his usurpation. a 

* Agathocles, king of Sicily, having marched into 
Africa to attack the Carthaginians, endeavoured to | 
engage Ophellas in his interest, and promised to as- 
sist him in the conquest of all Africa for himself. 
Ophellas, seduced by so grateful a proposal, joined 
Agathocles with an army of twenty thousand men in 
the Carthaginian territories ; but he had scarcely ar-_ 
rived there before the perfidious wretch who had 
drawn him thither, caused him to be slain, and kept - 
his army in his own service. The history of the Car-_ 
thaginians will inform the reader in what manner 
this black instance of treachery succeeded. Ptolemy, 
upon the death of Ophellas, recovered Libya and 
Cyrenaica. The wife of the latter was an Athenian 
lady of uncommon beauty ; her name was Eurydice, — 
and she was descended from Miltiades.. After the | 
death of her husband she returned to Athens, where — 
Demetrius saw her the following year, and espoused 
her. 


SECT. VII. Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, be- 
sieges and takes Athens, and establishes a democracy 
in that city. Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded — 
there, retires to Thebes. He ws condemned to suffer — 
death, and his statues are thrown down. He retires — 
into Egypt. The excessive honours rendered by the 
Athenians to Antigonus and his son Demetrius. This — 
latter obtains a great naval victory over Ptolemy, takes _ 
Salamis, and makes himself master of all the island — 
of Cyprus. Antigonus and Demetrius assume the — 
title of Kings after this victory, and their example is — 
followed by the other princes. Antigonus forms an — 
enterprise against Egypt, which proves unsuccessful. 


» Ayticonus and Demetrius had formed a design 
to restore liberty to all Greece, which was kept in a 
kind of slavery by Cassander, Ptolemy, and Poly- — 
sperchon. ‘These confederate princes, in order to © 
subject the Greeks, had judged it expedient to estab- — 
lish, in all the cities they conquered, aristocracy, — 
that is, the government of the rich and powerful — 
which resembles, more than any other, the regal au 
thority. Antigonus, to engage the people in his in- — 
terest, had recourse to a contrary method, by substi- — 
tuting a democracy; which more effectually soothed — 
the inclination of the Greeks, by lodging the power — 
in the hands of the people. 


ae 


sates 


etl 


This conduct was a re- i 
newal of the policy which had been so frequently — 
employed against the Lacedemonians by the Athes§| 
nians and Persians, and had always succeeded; and — 
it was impossible for it to be ineffectual in this con- — 
juncture, if supported by a good army. Antigonus _ 
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2 than iy ‘opening the scene = with the sia ef 
mocratic liberty in Athens; which was not only 


e most jealous of it, but was likewise at the head of 


all the other republics. 

__ When the seige of Athens had been resolved upon, 
Antigonus was told by one of his friends, that if he 
should happen to take that city, he ought to keep it 
for himself, as the key of all Greece; but he sternly 
“rejected that proposal, and replied, “That the best 

and strongest key which he knew, was the friendship 
of the people; and that Athens, being in a manner 

“the light by which all the world steered, would not 
fail to spread through all quarters the glory of his ac- 
tions.” It is very surprising to see in what manner 
princes, who are very unjust and self-interested, can 

sometimes borrow the language of equity and gene- 

rosity, and are solicitous of doing themselves honour, 
xy assuming the appearance of virtues, to which, in 
eality, they are utter strangers. 

- Demetrius set out for Athens with five thousand 

alents, and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ships. 

Demetrius Phalereus had commanded in that city for 

“the space of ten years, in the name, and under the 

authority of Cassander; and the republic, as I have 

already observed, never experienced a juster govern- 

-ment, or enjoyed a series of greater tranquillity and 
“happiness. The citizens, in gratitude to his ad- 
“ministration, had erected as many statues to his ho- 
nour as there are days in the year, namely, three 
hundred and Ae for at that time the year, ac- 

cording to Pliny, * did not exceed this number of 
days. An honour like this had never been granted 

to any citizen. 

_ When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the 

2 ‘inhabitants prepared for its reception, believing the 

ships belonged to Ptolemy; but when the captains 

and principal officers were at last undeceived, they 
mmediately had récourse to arms for their defence ; 
every place was filled with tumult and confusion; 

_the Athenians being reduced to a sudden and unex- 
pected necessity of repelling an enemy who advan- 
-ced upon them without beirg discovered, and had 
already made a descent; for Demetrius had entered 
the port, which he found entirely open, and might 
easily be distinguished on the deck of his galley, 
where with his hand he made a signal to the people 

_to keep themselves quiet, and afford himan audience. 
The tumult being then calmed, he caused them to be 
informed aloud by a herald, who placed himself at 
his side, “That his father Antigonus had sent him 

under happy auspices, to reinstate the Athenians in 

the possession of their liberty ; to drive the garrison 
out of their citadel, and to re-establish their laws, 
and ancient plan of government.” 

The Athenians, at this proclamation, cast their 

yucklers down at their feet, and clapping their hands 

th loud acclamations of joy, pressed Demetrius. to 

































_ * “ Nondum anno hunc numerum dierum excedeénte.” — Pur. 





end from his galley, and called him their pre-. 





server and a 
Demetrius Phalereus, were unanimously of opinion, 


that, as the son of Antigonus was already master of 
the city, it would be better to receive him, . though 
they should even be certain that he would not per- 


form any one article of what he had promised; upon 
which they immediately despatched ambassadors to 
him with a tender of their submission. 

Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, 
and gave them a very favourable audience; and in 


order to convince them of his good disposition to- — 


wards them, he gave them Aristodemus of Miletus, 


one of his father’s most intimate friends, as a hostage, ee 


at their dismission. He was likewise careful to- pro- 
vide for the safety of Demetrius Phalereus; who, in 
consequence of this revolution, had more reason to 
be apprehensive of his citizens, than even of the ene- 
mies themselves. The reputation and virtue of this 
great man had inspired the young prince with the 
utmost respect for his person; and he sent him a suf- 


ficient guard to Thebes, in compliance with his own 


request. He then told the Athenians that he was de- 
termined not to see their city, nor so much as enter 
within the walls, however desirous he might be to 


visit them, till he had entirely freed the inhabitants 


from subjection, by driving out the garrison that en- 
croached upon their liberties. At the same time he 
ordered a large ditch to be opened, and raised strong 


intrenchments before the fortress of Munychia, to de-_ 


prive it of all communication with the city; after 
which he embarked for Megara, where Cassander 
had placed a strong garrison. 


When he arrived at that city, he’ was informed 
that Cretesipolis, the wife of Alexander the son of 


Polysperchon, who was greatly celebrated for her 
beauty, then resided at Patra, and was extremely 
desirous to see him, and be at his devotion. He 
therefore left his army in the territories of Megara, 


and having selected a small number of persons, most — 


disposed to attend him, he set out for Patre; and, 
when he had arrived within a small distance of that 
city, he secretly withdrew himself from his attend- 


ants, and caused a pavilion to be erected in a private — 


place, that Cratesipolis might not be seen when she 
came to him. 
be apprized of this imprudent proceeding, marched 
against him when he least expected such a visit, and 


he had but just time to disguise himself in a mean. . 


habit, and elude the danger “by a precipitate flight 
so that he was on the point of being taken in the 


most ignominious manner, on account of his inconti- — 
The enemy seized his tent, with the riches 


nence. 
that were in it. 

The city of Megara being taken, the soldiers de- 
manded leave to plunder the inhabitants; but the 
Athenians interceded for them so effectually, that the 
city was saved. Demetrius drove out the garrison of 
Cassander, and reinstated Megara in its liberties. 
Stilpon, t a celebrated philosopher, lived in that city 

+ “ Megara Demetrius ceperat, cui cognomen Poliorcetes fuit. 
Ah hog Stilpop philosophus interrogatus, num quid perdidjsse’ 
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Those who were then with 


A party of the enemy happening to 
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and was sent for by Demeiis, who asked him-if fee 


had not lost something? “ Nothing at all,” replied 
Stilpon,* “ for I carry all my effects about me ;” mean- 


__ ing by that expression, his justice, probity temper- 
oe ance, and wisdom; with the advantage of not ranking 


any thing in the class of blessings that could be taken 
_ from him. ’ What could all the kings of the earth do 


_ In conjunction against such a man as this, who nei- 


_ ther desires nor dreads any thing, and who. has been 
_ taught by philosophy not to consider death itself as a 
calamity ! 
__ Though the city was saved from pillage, yet all the 
_ slaves in general were taken and carried off by the 
conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his quitting 
_ Megara, after having showed the strongest marks of 
_ regard to Stilpon, told him that he left the city to 
him in a state of entire freedom. ‘ What you say, 
my lord, is certainly true,” replied the philosopher, 


- “for you have not left so much as one slave in it.” 


Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, posted his 


= troops before the port of Munychia, and carried on 


__ the siege with so much vigour, that he soon drove out 
the garrison, and razed the fort. The Athenians, 


after this event, entreated him with great importunity 
-. to come and refresh himself in the city ; upon which 


he accordingly entered it, and then assembled the 


people, to whom he restored: their ancient form of 
_. government, promising, at the same time, that his 


father should send them a hundred and fifty thousand 


_ measures-of corn, and all necessary materials for | 
_ building a hundred galleys of three banks of oars. 
this manner did the Athenians recover their demo- ; 


In 


- cracy, about fourteen years after its abolition. 
They carried their gratitude to their benefactors 


: ~ even to impiety and irreligion, by the excessive ho- 


_ nours they decreed them. ‘They first conferred the 

title of king on Antigonus and Demetrius, a title 
which neither these nor any of the other princes had 
ever had the presumption to take till then, though 
they had assumed to themselves all the power and 
_ effects of royalty. The Athenians likewise honoured 
them with the appellation of tutelar deities ; and in- 
stead of the magistracy of the Archon, which gave the 
year its denomination, they elected annually a priest 
of these tutelar deities, in whose name all the public 
acts and decrees were passed. They also ordered 
their pictures to be painted with those of the other 


-* gods, on the veil which was carried in procession at: 


their solemn festivals in honour of Minerva, called 
Panathenea; and, by an excess of adulation scarce. 
credible, they consecrated the spot of ground on which 
Demetrius descended from his chariot, and erected 
an altar upon it, which they called the “ altar of 
Demetrius descending from his chariot ;” and they 
added to the ten ancient tribes two more, which they 
styled, “the tribe of Demetrius,” and “the tribe of 
Antigonus.” They likewise changed the names of 
two months in their favour, and published an order, 


Nihil, inquit; omnia namque mea mecum sunt—Habebat enim Se- - 


eum vera bona in que non est manus injectio—Hec sunt, justitia, 
virtus, temperantia, prudentia; et hoc ipsum, nihil bonum putare 


_aod eripi possit.—Cogita nunc, an huic quisquam facere injuriam 
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that those who should te sent to sAeticenges or Done 


trius, by any decree of the people, instead of being | 
distinguished by the common title of ambassadors, i 












should be called Theori, which was an appellation — 
reserved for those who were chosen to go and offer _ 
sacrifices to the gods at Delphi, or Olympia, in the — 


name of the cities. 


But even all these honours 


were not so strange and extravagant as the decree © 


obtained by Democlides, who - proposed, “ that in- 


order to the more effectual consecration of the buck- — 


lers that were to be dedicated in the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, proper persons should be despatched to 
Demetrius, the tutelar deity; and that after they 


had offered sacrifices to him, they should inquire of — 


this tutelar deity in what manner they ought to con-— 


duct themselves, so as to celebrate, with the greatest 
promptitude, and the utmost devotion and magnifi- — 
cence, the dedication of those offerings, and that the — 
people should comply math all the directions of me a 


oracle on that occasion.’ : 


The extreme ete ea the Athenians discovered 


towards Demetrius Phalereus, was no less criminal 


and extravagant than the immoderate acknowledg- . 


ment they had just shown to their new master. They 


had always considered the former as too much de- — 
voted to oligarchy, and were offended at his suffering — 


the Macedonian garrison to continue in their citadel 


for the space of ten years, without making the least — 


application to Cassander for its removal: 


in this, — 


however, he had only followed the example of Pho- — 


cion, and undoubtedly considered those troops as a 
necessary restraint on the turbulent disposition of the — 


Athenians. °They might possibly imagine likewise, 


that by declaring against him, they should ingratiate _ 
themselves more effectually with the conqueror. But — 
whatever their motives might be, they first condemned - 


him to suffer death for contumacy; and as they were 


incapable of executing their resentment upon his — 
person, because he had retired from their city, they — 


threw down the numerous statues they had raised in 


honour of Demetrius Phalereus; who, when he had — 
received intelligence of their proceedings, “ At least,” 


said he, “it will not be in their power to destroy — 
that virtue in me, by which those statues were de- 


served.” : 
What estimation is to be made of those honours 


which, at one time, are bestowed with so much pro-— 
fusion, and as suddenly revoked at another; honours — 
that had been denied to virtue, and prostituted te © 
vicious princes, with a constant disposition to divest : 
them of those favours upon the first impressions of 
discontent, and degrade them from their divinity with 
as much precipitation as they conferred it upon them! — 
What weakness and stupidity do those discover, who — 


are either touched with.strong impressions of joy 


when they receive. such honours, or appear dejeci 


when they happen to lose them! 
The Athenians still proceeded to greater extremi- 
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Demetrius Phalereus was accused of having 


vours to render him odious. It was necessary 
for them to have recourse to this injustice and 
valumny, infamous as such expedients were in their 
wn nature, to escape if possible, the just reproach 
having condemned that merit and virtue which 
ad been universally known and experienced. The 
tatues,while they existed,were so many public testi- 
monials, continually declaring in favour of the in- 
ocence of Demetrius, and against the injustice of 
ne Athenians. Their own evidence then turned 
gainst them, and that they could not invalidate. 
he reputation of Demetrius was not obliterated by 
e destruction of his statues; and therefore it was 
bsolutely necessary that he should appear crimi- 
al, that the Athenians might be able to represent 
mselves as innocent and just; and they imagined 
that a solemn and authentic condemnation would 
supply the defect of proofs, and the regularity of 
forms. They did not even spare his friends; and all 
ose who had maintained a strict intimacy with 
were exposed to danger. Menander, that cele- 
ted poet, from whom Terence has transcribed 
greatest part of his comedies, was on the point 
eing prosecuted, for no other reason than his 
aving contracted a friendship with Demetrius. 
There is reason to believe that Demetrius, after 
e had passed some time at Thebes, retired for 
fuge to Cassander, who was sensible of his merit, 
nd testified a particular esteem for him; and that 
continued under his protection as long as that 
nee lived. But, after the death of Cassander, as 
had reason to be apprehensive of the worst that 
ld befall him from the brutality of his son An- 
ter, who had caused his own mother to be de- 
yed, he retired into Egypt, to Ptolemy Soter, 
had rendered himself illustrious by his liberali- 
_to men of letters, and whose court was then 
asylum of all persons in distress. 

4 His reception at that court was as favourable 
ossible ; and the king, according to Ailian, gave 
the office of superintending the observation of 
laws of the state. He held the first rank among 
friends of that prince; lived in affluence, and 
as ina condition to transmit presents to his friends 
at Athens. These were undoubtedly some of those 
al friends, of whom Demetrius himself declared 
at they never came to him in his prosperity till 
first had sent for them, but that they always 
sited him in his adversity without waiting for any 
vitation. 

_ During his exile he composed several treatises 
government, the duties of civil life, and other 
jects of the like nature. This employment was 


d Aflian. 1. iii. ec. 17. Plut. de exil. p. 601. 
e Cor. Nep. in Miltiad. c. vi. 

Plut. in pree. reip. ger. p. 820. g Plut. in Demetr. p. 894. 
“Multa preclara in illo calamitoso exilio scripsit, non ad 
aliquem suum, quo erat orbatus; scd animi cultus ille erat 
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a kind of sustenance of his mind,* and cherished — 


ontrary to their laws in many instances dur- | 
his administration, and they omitted no en- | 
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in it those sentiments of humanity with which it was 
so largely replenished. How grateful a consolation — 
and resource is this, either in solitude or a state of — 
exile, to a man solicitous of improving his hours of 
leisure to the advantage of himself and the public! 
The reader, when he considers the surprising num- 
ber of statues erected in honour of one man, will — 
undoubtedly have noticed thestriking difference be- 


tween the glorious ages of Athens and that we are ; 
now describing. A very judicious author® hasafine 


remark on this occasion. All the recompense, says 
he, which the Athenians formerly granted to Miltia- 
des for preserving the state, was the privilege of 
being represented in a picture as the principal 
figure, and at the head of nine other generals, ani- 
mating the troops for the battle; butthe same people, 
being afterwards softened and corrupted by the 


-flattery of their orators, decreed above three hun- 
Honours 


dred statues to Demetrius Phalereus. 
thus prodigally lavished are no proofs of real merit, — 


' but the effects of servile adulation; and Demetrius 
Phalereus was culpable toa considerable degreein 


not opposing them to the utmost of his power, ifhe 
really was in a condition to prevent their taking 
place. *The conduct of Cato was much more prudent, 
in declining several marks of distinction which the 
people were desirous of granting him; and when he 


was asked oneday, why nostatues had beenerected _ 


to him,when Rome was crowded with so many others, 
“TI had much rather,” said he, “that people should - 
inquire why I have none, than why I have any.” 


True honour and distinction, says Plutarch in 
the place I last cited, consist in the sincere esteem 


and affection of the people, founded on real merit 
and effectual services. These are sentiments which 
are so far from being extinguished by death, that  __ 


they gain strength, and are perpetuated from age 


to age: whereas a profusion of honours lavished 
through flattery. or fear, upon bad princes and 
tyrants, are never known to survive them, and fre- — 
quently die away before them. The same Deme- — 
trius Poliorcetes, whom we have lately seen con-— 
sulted and adored as an oracle and agod, willsoon — 
have the mortification to behold the Athenians — 
shutting their gates against him, for no othe 
reason than the change of his fortune. ae 

£ Demetrius, while he continued at Athens, es- — 
poused Kurydice, the widow of Ophellas. He had — 
already several wives, and among the rest Phila, the 
daughter of Antipater, whom his father compelled _ 
him to marry against his inclinations, citing to him — 
a verse out of of Euripides, which he changed into a 
parody by the alteration of one Word: “Wherever | 
fortune is, a man ought to marry, even against his 
inclination.” + Ancient as this maxim is, it has never 
et ees Gee humanitatis cibus.” Cuzc. de Finib. bon. & mal. 
-V. Nn. . 
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ms grown obsolete hitherto, but retains its full force, how 
_ contrary soever it be to the sentiments of nature. 
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~_where he madea descent, and marched toSalamis, 
the capital of that island. Menelaus, the brother of 


_ his troops, marched outto give him battle, but was 


he had lost a thousand of his men, who were slain 


_ Menelaus notdoubting butthe prince, elated with 


his attention for that purpose, hesent couriers post- 
- haste to Ptolemy, tocarry him the news of his defeat, 
and of the siege with which he was threatened ; they 
_were also to solicit him to hastenthe succours he de- 


of the situation of the place, as also ofits strength and 
Y y machines to reduce it; anc therefore sent to Syria 


the necessary preparations for assultinga city ofthat 


-eailed Helepolis, of which Ishall soon give an exact 


that could be expected. The besiegers, after various 


Justin. 1. xv. c. 2. 


Demetrius was severely censured at Athens for his 


- infamous excesses. 


h fu a short time after this marriage, his father 


- ordered him to quit Greece, and sent him, with a 


strong fleet and a numerousarmy, to conquer the isle 
of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Beforehe undertook this 


ae expedition, he sent ambassadors to the Rhodians, to 
ne te”: Invite them toanalliance with him against Ptolemy ; 


but this attempt proved ineffectual, and they con- 


_ stantly insisted on the liberty of persevering in the 


neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius being 


- sensible that the intelligence Piolemy maintained in 


Rhodes had defeated his design,advanced to Cyprus, 


Ptolemy, who hadshuthimselfup there with most of 
defeated, and compelled to re-enter the place after 


upon the spot, and three thousand more, who were 
taken prisoners. 


this success, would undertake the siege ofSalamis, 
made all the necessary preparations, on his part, for 
a vigorous defence; and while he was employing all 


manded, and, if possible, to lead them in person. 
_ Demetrius, afterhehad obtained an exact account 


that of the garrison, wassensible that he had nota 
sufficient number of batiering-rams and other milita- 
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or a great number of expert workmen, withan infi- 
nite quantity of iron and wood,in orderto make all 


importance; and he then first built the famous engine 





description. 
When all the necessary dispositions were made, 


_ Demetrius carried onhisapproaches tothe city, and 
‘began to batter the walls with his engines; and as 


they were judiciously worked, they had allthe effect 


attacks, opened several large breachesin the wall, by 
which means the besieged wererendered incapable 
of sustaining the assault much longer, unless they 
could resolve on some bold attempt to prevent the 
assault which Demetrius intended to make the next 
day. During the night, which had suspended the 
hostilities on both sides, the inhabitants of Salamis 
piled a vast quantity of dry wood on their walls, with 
an intermixture of other combustible materials, and 
about midnight threw them all down at the foot of 
the Helepolis, batteting-rams, and other engines,and 


h Diod. L xx. p. 723—789, 
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then kindled them with long flaming poles. The fire 
immediately seized them with so much violence, that 
they were all in flames in a very short time. The 
enemies ran from all quarters toextinguish the fire; — 
but this cost them a considerable time to effect, and 
most of the machines were greatly damaged. De-- 
metrius, however, was not discouraged af this dis- 
aster. 
Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his 
brother's ill successin the action against Demetrius, — 
had caused a powerful fleet to be fitted out with the | 
greatest despatch, and advanced with the utmost ex- 
pedition to his.assistance. The battle, for which 
both parties prepared after some ineffectual over- 
tures of accommodation, created great expectations 
ofthe event,not only inthe generals who werethenup- | 
on the spot,but in all the absent princes and com- 
manders, Theresultappeared to be uncertain; butit 
was very apparent that it would eventually give one 
of the contending parties an entire superiority over 
the rest. Ptolemy, who arrived with a fleet of 4_ 
hundred and fifty sail, had ordered Menelaus, who > 
was then at Salamis, to come up with thesixty vessels 
under his command, in order to chargetherear-guard — 
of Demetrius, and throw them into disorder, amidst- 
the heat of the battle. But Demetrius had had the 
precaution to leave ten of his ships tooppose those 
sixty ofMenelaus, for thissmallnumber wassufficient — 
to guard the entrance into the port, which was very _ 
narrow, and prevent Menelaus from coming out — 
Whenthis preliminary tothe engagement wassettled 
Demetrius drew out his land forces, and extended 
them along the points of land which projected into 
the sea, that he might be in a condition, in case any — 
misfortune happened, to assist those who would be 
obliged tosavethemselves by swimming; after which — 
he sailed into the open sea with a hundred andeighty _ 
galleys, and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with so 
much impetuosity, that he broke the iine of battle 
Ptolemy,findinghis defeatinevitable,hadimmediate _ 
recourse to flight with eight galleys, which were all 
that escaped; for of the other vessels which com. * 
posed his#leet, some were either shattered or sunk in 
the battle, and the others, to tne number of seventy, _ 
were taken, with their whols complements. All the | 
rest of Ptolemy’s train aud baggage, his domestics, 
friends, and wives, provisions, arms, money, and _ 
machines of war, on board the store-ships which lay 
at anchor, were seized by Demetrius, who me | 
them to be carried to his camp. Il 
Menelaus no longer made any opposition after this — 
battle at sea, but surrendered himself to Demetrius, | 
with the city, and allhisshipsand land forces, which | 
consisted of twelve hundred horse andtwelve thou — | 
sand foot. 3 
Demetrius enhanced the glory of this victory ba 
his humanity and generous conduct after it. He 
caused the slain to be interred in a magnificent = 





















ner, and generously restored liberty to Menelaus and 
Lentiscus, one the brother and the other the son o: 
Ptolemy, who were found among the prisoners; 
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domestics, and all their baggage, without any ransom ; 
t he might once more return the civilities he had 
formerly experienced from Ptolemy, on a like occa- 
sion, after the battle of Gaza. *With so much more 
generosity,disinterestedness, and politeness,did ene- 
nies make war against each other in those days, than 
we now find between friends in the ordinary inter- 
ourse of life. He likewise selected out of the spoils 
iwelve hundred complete suits of armour, and gave 
them to the Athenians; the rest of the prisoners, 
whose number amounted toseventeen thousand men, 
without including the sailors taken from the fleet, 
were incorporated by him into his troops; by which 
means he greatly reinforced his army. 
_-Antigonus, who continued in Syria, waited with 
e utmost anxiety and impatience for an account of 
battle, by the event of which the fate of himself 
d his son was to be decided. When the courier 
roughthim intelligence, that Demetrius had obtain- 
eda complete victory, his joy rose in proportion; and 
all the people, at the same instant, proclaimed Anti- 
nus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus immediately 
nsmitted to his son the diadem which had glittered 
his own brows, and gave him the title of king in 
the letter he wrote to him. The Egyptians, when 
they were informed of this proceeding, proclaimed 
Ptolemy king also, that they might not seem to be 
jected at their defeat, or be thought to entertain 
he less esteem and affection for their prince. Lysi- 
machus and Seleucus soon followed their example, 
jhe one in Thrace, and the other in Babylon and the 
ovinces of the East ; and assumed the title of king 
n their several dominions,after they had for so many 
rears asurped all the authority, without presuming to 
ke the title upon them, till now, which was about 
hteen years after the death of Alexander. Cassan- 
r alone, though he was treated as a king by the 
hers when they either spoke or wrote to him, con- 
ued to write his letters in his usual manner, and 
out affixing any addition to his name. 
utarch observes, that this new title not only oc- 
sioned these princes to augment their train and 
mpous appearence, but also made them to assume 
s of pride and arrogance, and inspired them.with 
ch haughty impressions as they had never mani- 
ted till ther; as if this appellation had suddenly 
xalted them into a species of beings different from 
he rest of mankind. 

_ i Seleucus had greatly increased his power in the 
oriental provinces, during the transactions we have 
en describing; for after he had killed Nicanor, 
om Antigonus had sent against him, in a battle, 
not only established himself in the possession of 
edia, Assyria, and Babylon, but reduced Persia, 
ctriana, Ayrcania, and all the provinces on this 
side the Indus, which had formerly been conquered 
ry Alexander. . . 


apis in Syr. p. 122, 128. Justin. 1. xv.c. 4. A. M. 3699. 
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k Antigonus,on his side,toimprove the victory his _ 
son had obtained in Cyprus, assembled an army of a — 
hundred thousand men in Syria, with theintention to _ 
He flattered himself that conquest __ 


invade Egypt. 
would readily attend his arms, and that he should 
divest Ptolemy of that kingdom with as much ease 
as he had taken Cyprus from him. Whilst he was 
conducting his great army by land, Demetrius fol- 
lowed him with his fleet, which coasted along the 
shore to Gaza, where the father and son concerted 
the measures each of them was to pursue. The pilots 


advised them to wait till the setting of the Pleiades, — 


and defer their departure only for eight days, because 


en 


the sea was then very tempestuous; but the impa- — 


tience of Antigonus to surprise Ptolemy, before his 


preparations were completed ,caused him to disregard — 


that salutary advice. Demetrius was ordered to 


make a descent in one of the mouths of the Nile, 


whilst Antigonus was to endeavour to opena passage 


by land into the heart of the country; but neither | 
the one nor the other succeeded in his expedition. _ 


The fleet of Demetrius sustained great damage by 


violent storms; and Ptolemy had'takensucheffectual 
precautions to secure the mouths ofthe Nile,asren- 


/. 


dered itimpractiable to Demetrius to land his troops. _ 


Antigonus, on the other hand, after enduring many 


hardships in crossing the deserts that lie between | 


Palestine and Egypt, had much greater difficulties 
still to surmount, and found it impossible to pass the 
first arm of the Nile in his march; such judicious 
orders had been given by Ptolemy, and so advan- 
tageously were his troops posted at all the passes 


and avenues; but what was still more distressing — 
to Antigonus than all the rest, his soldiers daily 


deserted from him in great numbers. 
Ptolemy had sent out boats on several parts of the 


river where the enemies resorted for water, and 


caused it to be proclaimed on his part, from those 
vessels, that every deserter from their troops should 
receive from him two minz,t and every officer a 
talent.t So considerable a recompense soon allured 
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great numbers to receive it, especially the mercen- 


aries in the pay of Antigonus; nor were they pre- | 


vailed upon by money alone, as their inclinations to 


serve Ptolemy. were much stronger than their mo- 


tives to continue under Antigonus, whom they con- 
sidered as an old man, difficult to be pleased, im- 


perious, morose, and severe; whereas Ptolemy ren- 
dered himself amiable, by his gentle dispositionand 


engaging behaviour to all who approached him. _ 

Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on the 
frontier of Egypt, and even till his provisions began 
to fail him, becoming sensible of hisinability to enter 
Egypt, and finding that his army decreased every day 
by sickness and desertion, and that it wasimpossible 
for him to support the remaining troops any longer 
in that country; was obliged to return into Syria, in 
a very shameful manner, after having lost in this 


* “Tanto honestius tune bella gerebantur, quam nunc amici 


tie coluntur.” JUSTIN. 
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S unfortunate expedition a cay number of his land 


forces, and many of his ships. 

Ptolemy, having offered a sacrifice to the gods, 
in gratitude for the protection they had granted 
hiin, sent to acquaint Lysimachus, Cassander, and 
Seleucus, with the happy event of that campaign, 
and to renew the alliance between them, against the 
common enemy. This was the last attack he had to 


_ sustain for the crown of Egypt; and it greatly con- 


tributed to fix it upon his head, in consequence of 
the prudent measures he pursued. Ptolemy, the 
astronomer, therefore, fixes the commencement of 
his reign at this period, and afterwards points out 
_the several years of its duration, in his chronologi- 
eal canon. He begins the Epocha on the seventh 


zs = . of November, nineteen years after the death of 





“Alexander ie Great. 


“SECT VIIL. Demetrius Jorms the siege-of Bhoiles, 
which he raises a year after, by concluding a treaty 
much to the honour of the city. Helepolis, a famous 
machine. T'he Colossus of Rhodes. Protogedes, a 
celebrated painter, spared during the siege. 


k ANTIGONUS was not less than fourscore years of 


- ageatthattime,and ashe had then contracted a gross 
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habit of body, and consequently was but little qua- 
 lified for the activity of a military life, he made use 


 ofhisson’s services, who, from the experience he had 
__ already acquired, and the success which attended 
him , transacted the mostimportant affairs with great 


ability. The father, for this reason, was not offended 
_athis expensive luxury and intemperance; forDeme- 


- : trius,during peace,abandoned himself to the greatest 


excesses of all kinds, without the least regard to 
decorum. In times of war, indeed, he acted a very 
different part; he was then a quite different man, 


- _ vigilant, active, laborious, andinvincible by fatigues. 
~ Whether he indulged in pleasure, or applied to seri- 
ous affairs, he entirely devoted himself to the one or | 


-the other; ‘and for thé time he engaged in either was 
incapable ofmoderation. He had an inventive genius, 
and aninquisitive turn of mind, actuated by alove for 
the sciences. He neveremployed his naturalindustry 
in frivolus and insignificant amusements, like many 
other kings, some of whom, as Plutarch observes, 
valued themselves for their expertness i in playing on 
instruments, others in painting, and some im their 


_ dexterity in the turner’s art, with a hundred other 
qualities of. private men, but not one of a prince. 


His application to the mechanic arts had something 
great and truly royal in it; his galleys, with fifteen 
banks of oars, were the admiration of his enemies, 
who beheld them sailing along their coasts; and his 
engines called helepoles, were a surprising spectacle 
to those whom he besieged. They were exceedingly 
useful to him in the war with Rhodes, with the con- 


k Diod. 1. xx. p. p. 809—815, & 817825. . Plut. in Demetr. p. 89? 
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duct of which his father had chishged him a 
time we are now speaking of. a 
Among the islands called Sporades, Bhodes h 
the first rank, as well for the fertility, of its soil, as” 
the safety of its ports and roads, which on that ac- 
count, were resorted to by great pumbers of trading 
ships from all parts. It then formed asmall but very 
powerful state, whose friendship was courted by all. 
princes, and which was studious, on its own part, to_ 
keep upon good terms with them all , by observing an 
exactneutrality, andcarefully declining any declara- 
tion in favour of one against another, in the wars that. 
arose in those times. Asthe inhabitants were limited 
to a little island, all their power flowed from their 
riches, and their riches from their commerce, which | 
it was their main interest to preserve as free as pos- 
sible with the Mediterranean states,which all contri-- 
buted to its prosperity. The Rhodians, by persisting 
in so prudent a conduct, had rendered their city very 
flourishing; and as they enjoyed continual ‘peace. 
they became extremely opulent. Notwithstanding 
the seeming neutrality they maintained, their inch- 
nation, as well as interest, peculiarly attached them_ 
to Ptolemy, because the principal and mostadvanta-_ 
geous branches of their commerce flowed fr omEgypt. ‘| 
When Antigonus, therefore, demanded succours of 
them in his war with Cyprus, they entreated him not. 4 


| to compel them to declare against Ptolemy, then” 


ancientfriend and ally; but this answer, prudentand — 
well concerted as it really was, drew upon them the — 
displeasure of Antigonus, which he expressed in the 4 
severest menaces; and, when he returned from his 5 
expedition to Egypt, he sent his son Demetrius, with 
a fleet and army, to chastise their insolent temerity, 4 
as he termed it, and likewise to reduce them to his | 
obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foresaw the impending storm, j 
had sent to all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy : 
in particular, to implore assitance ; and caused it to” i 
be represented to the latter, that their attachment _ 
to his interest had drawn upon them the danger 
to which they were then exposed. | 

The preparations on each side were immense. } 
Demetrius arrived before Rhodes witha very nume- 
rous fleet, for he had two hundred ships of war of 
different dimensions; and more than a hundred and 
seventy transports, which carried about forty thou- | 
sand men, without including the cavalry and the” 
succours he received from pirates. He had likewise_ 
near a thousand small vessels laden with provisions, _ 
and all other necessary accommodations foran army. — 
The expectation of the vast booty to be acquired by 
the capture of so rich a city as Rhodes, had allured 
great numbers of soldiers to join Demetrius in this. 
expedition. This prince, who had the most fertile” 
and inventive genius. that ever was, for attacking 
places, and forming machines of war, had brought 
with him an infinite number of the latter. He was” 
sensible that he had to deal with a brave people, and 
very able commanders, who had acquired gr 
experience in opi affairs; and that the besie 
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\idable as his own. 

emetrius, upon his arrival at the island,landed in 
rder to take a view of the most commodious situa- 
ion for assaulting the place. He likewise sent out 
parties to lay the country waste on all sides, and, at 
he same time, caused another body of his troops to 
ut down the trees, and demolish the houses in the 
arts adjacent to Rhodes, and then employed them 
aterials to fortify his camp with a triple pali- 


‘he Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a -vigo- 
us defence. All persons of merit and reputation 
- military affairs in the countries in alliance with 
e Rhodians, threw themselves into the city, as 
ch for the honour of serving a republic, equally 
ebrated foritsgratitude and the courage ofits citi- 
ns, as to manifest their own valour and abilities 
he defence of that place, against one of the great- 
st captains, and the most expert in the conduct of 
ieges, that antiquity ever produced. 
ey began with dismissing from the city all such 
ons as were useless; and the number of those 
rho remained, and were capable of bearing arms, 
mounted to six thousand citizens and a thousand 
rangers. Liberty, and the right of denizens, were 
omised to such slaves as should distinguish them- 
elves by their bravery, and the public engaged to 
the masters the full price for each of them. It 
as likewise publicly declared, that the citizens 
rould bestow an honorable interment‘on those who 
should lose their lives inany engagement, and would 
lso provide for the subsistence of their parents, 
ves, and children, and portion the daughters 
marriage; and that when the sons should be 
an age capable of bearing arms, they should be 
esented with a complete suit of armour, on the 
blic theatre, at the great solemnity of the Bac- 
alia. per 
his decree kindled an incredible ardour in all 
‘s of men. The rich came in crowds with mone 
to defray the expense of the siege, and the soldiers’ 
ay. The workmen redoubled their industry in 
“making arms that were excellent, as well for the 
promptitude ofexecution, as the beauty of the work. 
ome were employed in making catapultas and ba- 
tas; others formed different machines equally 
cessary; a third class repaired the breaches of the 
lls; while several others supplied them with stone. 
aword, everything was in motion throughout the 
each striving with emulation to distinguish him- 


iversal was never known before. 

The besieged first sent out three swift sailing ves- 
sels againstasmall fleet of suttlers and merchants, 
were bringing a supply of provisions to the ene- 
hey sunk a great number oftheir vessels, burnt 
], and carried into the city such of the prison- 
was in a condition to pay theirransom. The 
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military machines almost || Rhodians gained a considerable sum of money by 
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this expedition; for it was mutually agreed, thata 
thousand drachmas*shouldbe paid itor every person 
that was a freeman, and half the sum fora slave. 
The siege of Rhodes has been represented asthe __ 
masterpiece of Demetrius, and the greatest instance 
ofthe fertility of his genius inresources andinven-. 
tions. He began the attack from the sea, in orderto © 
make himself master of the port,and the towers __ 
which defended the entrance. avi oes 


ais 


Toaccomplish this design, hecausedtwottortoises 

to be erected on two flat-bottomed vesselsjoinedtoge- 

‘ ther,to facilitate his approach tothe places heintend- 
ed to batter. Oneofthese wasstrongerandmoresolid 
than the other, in order to cover themenfromthose 


enormous masses which the besieged discharged 
fromthe towers and wallsby meansofthecatapultas 
planted upon them; the other wasof a lighter struc- _ 
ture, and designed to shelter the soldiers trom flights| 
ofdartsand arrows. Two towers of fourstories were 
erected at the same time, which exceeded in height _ 
the towers that defended the entrance into the port, _ 
and these were intended to be used in battering the 
latter with volleys of stones and darts. Each of these 
towers was placed upon two ships strongly bound 
together. fete 
Demetrius, besides, caused akind offloatingbarri- > 










towers, on a long beam of timber, four feet thick, _ 
through which stakes, armed at the end with large 
spikes ofiron were driven. Thesestakesweredispos- __ 
ed horizontally, with theirspikesprojectingforward _ 
in order to prevent the vessels of the port from shat- _ 
tering the work with their beaks. <3 
He likewise selected out of his fleet the largest — 
vessels, on the side of which he erected a rampart of — ae 
planks with little windows, easy to be opened. He _ 
there placed the best Cretan archers and slingers 
in all his army, and furnished them with an 
infinite number of bows, small balistas or cross- 
bows, slings and catapultas, with other engines _ 
for shooting; in order to gall the workmen of the — 
city employed in raising and repairing the walls of 
the port. ee 
The Rhodians seeing the besiegers turnall their 
efforts against that quarter, were nolessindustrious 
to defend it: in order to accomplish thatdesign,and = 
they raised two machines upon an adjoining emi- 
nence, formed three others, which they placed on 
large ships of burden at the mouth ofthelittle haven. 
A body ofarchers and slingers was likewise posted on 
each of these situations,with aprodigiousquantity of — 
stones, darts and arrowsofallkinds. Thesameorders — 
were also given with respect to the ships of burden in 
the great port. ae | 
When Demetrius advanced with hisships andall 
his armament, to begin the attack on the ports, such 
a violent tempest arose as rendered it impossible for | 
him to accomplish any of his operations that day: 
+ These were pent-houses of wood, constructed so, as to shel: 
‘ter the people. ae 
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but the sea 
_ advantage.oi the darkness, and advanced, without 


he made himself master of a neighbouring eminence, 
about five hundred paces from the wall, and posted 
there four hundred soldiers, who fortified themsel- 
ves immediately with strong palisades. 
~  Thenext morning, Demetrius caused his batteries 
to advance with the sound of trumpets,and the shouts 
of hiswhole army; and they at first produced all the 
_ effecthe proposed from them. A great number of 
the besieged were slain in this attack, and several 
breaches were opened in the mole which covered the 
port: but they were not very advantageous to the 
besiegers, who were always repulsed by the Rhodi- 
“ans; and after a loss nearly equal on both sides, De- 
metrius was obliged to retirefromthe port with his 
ships and machines, to be out of the reach of the 
enemy’s arrows. 

The besieged, who had learned to their cost what 
advantage might be taken of the darkness of the 
night, caused several fire-ships to sail out of the port 

_ during the darkness, in order to burn the tortoises 
and wooden towers which the enemy had erected; 
butas unfortunately they were not able to force the 

_ floating barricado which sheltered them,thev were 
obliged to return into the port. The Rhodians lost 
some of their fire-ships in this expedition, but the 

_ mariners saved themselves by swimming. 

_ The next day, the prince ordered a general attack 
to be made against the port and the walls of the 
place, withthe sound of trumpets and the shouts of 
the whole army, thinking by those means to spread 
terror among the besieged: but they wereso far from 
being intimidated, that they sustained the attack 

___. withincredible vigour, and discovered the same in- 

4a trepidity forthe space of eight days that it continu- 

~ ed; and actions ofastonishing bravery were perform- 

ed on both sides during that long interval. 
Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence 

___ which his troops had seized, gave orders for erecting 

upon it a battery of several engines, which discharg- 
ed great stones of a hundred.and fifty pounds in 
weight, against the walls and towers, the latter of 
which tottered with the repeated shocks, and several 

__ breaches weresoonmadeinthe walls. The besiegers 

advanced with great fury toseize the mole which de- 
fended the entrance into the port; but as this post 
was ofthe utmost importance to the Rhodians, they 
spared no pains to repulsethe besiegers, who had al- 
ready made‘a considerable progress. This they at 
last effected, by ashower of stones and arrows, which 
they discharged upon their enemies with so much 
rapidity, andfor sucha length of time, thatthey were 
Eilised. to retire in confusion, after losing a great 
number of their men. 

The ardour of the besiegers was not diminished by 
this repulse, and they rather appeared more anima- 
ted than ever against the Rhodians. They began the 
scalade by land and sea atthe same time, and em- 
ployed the besieged so effectually, that they scarce 











being perceived by the enemy, to the great harbour: | 
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owing calm about night, he took the | 
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knew to what quarter to run for the defence of the — 
place. The attack was carried on with the utmost — 
fury on all sides, and the besieged defended them- — 
selves with the greatest intrepidity. Great numbers 

were thrown from the ladders tothe earth, and mise- — 
rably bruised; several even of the principal officers, _ 
got tothe top of the wall, where they were covered 
with wounds, and taken prisoners by the enemy; so — 
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that Demetrius, notwithstanding all his valour, 
thought it necessary toretreat, inorderto repair his — 
engines, which were almost entirely destroyed by so — 
many attacks, as wellas the vessels that carriedthem. | 
After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, im- 
mediate care was taken to bury the death ; the beaks — 
also of the ships, with the other spoils that had been — 
taken from the enemy, were carried to the temple, _ 
and the workmen were indefatigable in repairing © 
the breaches of the walls. ° 
Demetrius having employed seven daysinrefitting _ 
his ships, and repairing his engines, set sail again, — 
with a fleet as formidable as the former, and steered, — 
with a fair wind, directly for the port, which he was — 
most anxious to gain, as he conceived it impractica~ — 
ble to reduce the place till he had first made himself — 
master ofthat. Upon his arrival, he caused a vast — 
quantity of lighted torches, flaming straw, and ar~_ 
rows to be discharged, in order to set fire to. the ves- — 
4 sels that were riding there, while his engines bat- 
tered the mole without intermission. The besieged, 
who expected attacks of this nature, exerted them- 
selves with so much vigour and activity, that they 
soon extinguished the flames which had seized the _ 
vessels in the port. | 
At the same time they caused three of theirlargest — 
ships to sail out of the port, under the command of | 
Exacestes, one of their bravest officers, with orders © 
to attack the enemy, and exert the utmost efforts to | 
reach the vessels that carried the tortoises and — 
wooden towers, and tocharge them in such a manner _ 
with the beaks of theirs, as might either sink them, — 
or render them entirely useless. These orders were — 
executed with surprising expedition and address; _ 
and the three galleys, after they had shattered and — 
broken through the floating barricado already men- 
tioned, drove their beaks with so much violence © 
into the sides of the enemy’s barks, on which the 
machines were erected, that the water was imme- 
diately seen to flow into them through several open-— 
ings. Two ofthem were already sunk, but the third. 
was towed along by the galleys, andjoined the main — 
fleet: and dangerous as it was to attack them in that _ 
situation, the Rhodians, through a blind and pre-— 
cipitate ardour, ventured to attempt it. But as the — 
inequality was too great to admit them to come off _ 
with success, Eixacestes, with the officer who com- _ 
manded under him, and some others, after having — 
fought with all the bravery imaginable, were taken — 
with the galley in which they were; the other two 
regained the port, after sustaining many dangers, — 
and most of the menalsoarrivedthere by swimming. © 
Unfortunate as this last attack had proved to De- _ 
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the height and. breadth of those he had lately lost. 
When this was completed, he caused it to beplaced 
near the port which he was resolved to force; but 
at the instant they were preparing to work it, a 
dreadfultempestarose at sea, and sunk it tothe bot- 
tom, with the vessels on which it had been raised. 
The besieged, who were careful to improve all 
portunities, employed the time afforded them by 
the continuance of the tempest, in regaining the 
eminence near the port, which the enemy had car- 
ed in the first assault, and where they afterwards 
‘ortified themselves. The Rhodians attacked it; 
and were repulsed several times; but the forces of 
emetrius who defended it, perceiving fresh troops 
ntinually pouring upon them, and that it was in 
in for them to expect any relief, were obliged, 
ast, to surrender themselves prisoners, to the 
mber of four hundred men. 
This series of fortunate events was succeeded 
r the arrival of five hundred men from Cnossus, 
city of Crete, to the assistance of the Rhodians, 
id also of five hundred more whom Ptolemy sent 
om Egypt, most of them being Rhodians, who had 
sted themselves among the troops of that prince. 
Demetrius, being extremely mortified to see all 
s batteries on the side of the harbour rendered 
sffectual, resolved to employ them by land, in 
der to carry the place by assault, or reduce it to 
e necessity of capitulating. He, therefore, pre- 
pared materials of every kind, and formed a machine 
led helepolis, which was larger than any that had 
er been invented before. The basis on which it 
ood wassquare, andeach of its sides was seventy- 
e feet wide. The machine itself was an assemblage 
large square beams,riveted together with iron, 
id the whole mass rested upon eight wheels that 
were made proportionate to the weight of the super- 
tructure. The fellies of these wheels were three 
feet thick, and strengthened with large iron plates. 
In order to facilitate and vary the movements of 
the helepolis, care had been taken to place casters * 
ier it, by which the machine was made moveable 
ny way. 
~ From each of the four angles a large column of 
wood was carried up to the height of about one 
hundred and fifty feet, these columns inclining to- 
wards each other. The machine was composed of 
nine stories, whose dimensions gradually lessened 
in the ascent. The first story was supported by forty- 
hree beams, and the last by no more than nine. 
Three sides of the machine were plated over 





hat were launched from the city. 

Tn the front of each story were little windows, 
vyhose form and dimensions corresponded with the 
“*Mone. Rolin informe us, in a note, that he was obliged to re- 
the Greek term (Antistrepia) for want of a proper French 
to render it by; butas the English language is not so defec- 
n that particular, the translator has expressed the Greek by 
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as determined to undertake another; 
1 order to succeed in that design, he ordered 
ine of a new invention to be built, ef thrice - 


th iron, to prevent its being damaged by the fires — 





» machine. 











ouzht to be inviolably observed even with enemies. 
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nature of the arrows that were to beshot fromthe  —. 
Over each window wasakind of curtain 
made with leather, stuffed with wool; this was let = 
down by a machine for that purpose, and the in- 
tention of it was to break the force of whatever __ 
should be discharged by the enemy against it. = 
Each story had two large stair-cases, oneforthe 
ascent of the men, and the other for their descent. — 
This machine was moved forward by three thou- 
sand four hundred of the strorigest and mostvigor= 
ous men in thewhole army, but the art withwhich 
it was built greatly facilitated the motion. BE cali S 
Demetrius also gave directions for building a 
ereat number of other machines, of different magni-  ; — 






tudes, and for various uses; he alsoemployed his © = 
seamen in levelling the ground over which the 
machines were to move, which was a hundred = 
fathoms in length. The number of artisans and 
others employed on these works, amounted tonear 
thirty thousand men, by which means they were | 


finished with incredible expedition. Os, 
The Rhodians were not indolent during these — 


formidable preparations, but employed their time he 
in raising a counter-wall, on the tract of ground 


were Demetrius intended to batterthe walls of the = 


city with the helepolis; and,inordertoaccomplish 
this work, they demolished the wall which sur- — is 


rounded the theatre, as also several neighbouring = 


2a 

houses, and even some temples, having solemnly ~~ 
promised the gods to build’ more magnificent 
structures for the celebration of their worshipafter = 
the siege should be raised. rc Se 
When they knew that the enemy had quitted the ~ 
sea, they sent out nine of their best ships of war, Ps 
divided into three squadrons, the command of which F i 


~~, 


they gave to three of their bravest sea-officers, — 
who returned with avery rich booty, some galleys, 
and several smaller vessels, which they had taken, _ 
as also a great number of prisoners. They had like- 
wise seized a galley richly laden, in which were 
large quantities of tapestry, with other furniture, 
and a variety of rich robes, intended by Philaasa 
present to her husband Demetrius, and accom- 
panied with letters which she herself had written x 
to him. The Rhodians sent the whole, and even ~~ 
the letters, to Ptolemy, which exceedingly exaspe- : 
rated Demetrius. Inthis proceeding, says Plutarch, 
they did not imitate the polite conduct of the 
Athenians, who having once seized some of the 
couriers of Philip, with whom they were then at ; 
war, opened all the packets except thoseof Olym- ~ 
pias, which they sent to Philipsealed asthey were. 
Thore are some rules of decency and honour which = 
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‘While theships of the republic were employed in 
taking the prizes already mentioned,agreatcommo- 
tion happened.at Rhodes, respecting the statues of 
Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been erected | i 
the word caster, which,as well as the original word, signifies a wheel 
placed under a piece of work, in such a inanner as to render it con- 


vertible to all sides, like those little wheels affixed under the feet 
of beds, by which they move with ease to any part of a room. 
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é a : in enous of them, and till then had ‘boon held in 


_ the utmost veneration. Some of the principal citi- 
_ zens were solicitous, in a public assembly, for an 


order to destroy the statues of those princes who 
then harassed them with such cruel a war; but the 
people, who were more discreet and moderate on 
this occasion than their chiefs, would not suffer that 


proposal to be executed. So wise and equitable a 
conduct, exclusively ofall events, did the Rhodians 
no small honour; but in case their city should be~ 
taken, it could not fail to-inspire the conqueror 
with impressions in their favour. 


Demetrius having tried several mines without suc- 


cess, from their being all discovered, and rendered 
ineffectual by the vigilant conductand activity ofthe 
_ besieged, gave orders and made the necessary dispo- 


sitions for a general assault; in order to which the 


25 -helepolis was moved to a situation from whence the 
 eity might be battered with the best effect. Each 


story of this formidable engine was furnished with 


catapultas and balistas proportioned in their size to 
_» thedimensions of the place. It was likewise sup- 
__ ported and fortified on two of its sides, by four small 
_ machines called tortoises, each of which had a co- 


vered gallery, to secure those who should either en- 


: __ terthe helepolis, or issue out of it, to execute differ- 
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ent orders. On each of the two other sides was a 


_ battering-ram of prodigious size, consisting of a 
_ piece of timber thirty fathoms in length, armed 
- with iron terminating in a point, and as strong as 


the beak of a galley. These engines were mounted 


on wheels, and were driven forward to batter the 
walls during the attack with incredible force by 
“near a thousand men. 


When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered 
the trumpets to sound, and the general assault to be 
given on all sides, both by sea and land. In the heat 
ofthe attack, and when the walls were already sha- 


= ken by the battering-rams, ambassadors arrived 


from the Cnidians, and earnestly solicited Deme- 


_ trius to suspend the assault, giving him hopes, at 
the same time, that they should prevail upon the 


besieged to submit to an honourable capitulation. 


A suspension of arms was accordingly granted; 
_ but the Rhodians refused to capitulate on the con- 
_ ditions proposed to them, the attack was renewed 

_ with so much fury, and all the machines co-operat- 


ed so effectfully, that the large tower built with 
square stones, and the wall that flanked it, were 
battered down. The besieged fought like lions in 


_ the breach, and repulsed their enemies. 


Inthis conjuncture, the vessels which Ptolemy had 


Sreighted with three hundred thousand measures of 


corn, and different kinds of pulse for the Rhodians, 
arrived very seasonably in the port, notwithstanding 


=  allthe efforts of the enemies’ ships which cruised in 


the neighbourhood to intercept them. A few days 
after this relief, two other small fleets sailed into the 

ort; one of which was sent by Cassander, with one 
See thousand bushels of barley; the other came 
from Lysimachus with four hundred thousand bush- 
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| Demetrius, having repaired his machines, caused. 





els of wheat, and as much barley. This season I 
and abundant supply, which was received when t 


city began to be in want of provisions, inspired the 4 






besieged with new courage ; and they resolved not — 


to surrender till the last extremity. 


While they were animated in this manner, they q 


attempted to fire the enemies’ machines; and with. 


this view ordered a numerous body of soldiers to — 


march out of the city about midnight with torches, 
and all kinds 0! k ndled wood. These troops advan- 
ced to the batterics, and set them on fire, and at the 


same time innumerable arrows were shot from the — 
wall, to support the detachment against those who — 
should endeavour to extinguish the flames. The be- — 


siegers lost great numbers of their men onthis ocea- 


sion, because they were incapable, amidstthe obscu- _ 


rity of the night, either to see or avoid the volleys of 
arrows discharged upon them. Several plates of iron 
happened to fall from the helepolis during the con- 


flagration,the Rhodians advanced with impetuosity, 
in order to set it on fire: but as the troops within - 
quenched it with water as fast as the flames were 


kindled, they could not effect their design. How- 
ever, Demetrius, apprehensive that all his ma- 


chines would be consumed, caused them to be re-— 


moved with all possible expedition. : 
Demetrius, being curious to know what number of 
machines the besieged had employed in casting ar- 
rows, caused all those whichhad beenshot from the 
place in the attack that night, to be gathered up; 
and when these were counted, and aproper compu- 


tation made, he found that the inhabitants must have — 
more than eight hundred engines, of different di- 
mensions,for discharging fires,and about fifteen hun- — 
dred for arrows. The prince was struck with con-_ 
sternation at this number, ashe did not imagine the 
city could have madesuch formidable preparations. — 
He caused his dead to be interred, gave directions — 
for curing those who were wounded, and was asex- - 


peditiousas possiblein repairing the machines which 
had been dismounted and rendered useless. 
The besieged, in order to take advantage of the 
relaxation they enjoyed by the removal of the ma- 
chines, were industrious to fortify themselves against 
the new assault, for which their enemies were then. 
preparing. To this purpose they began with open- 
ing a large and deep ditch behind the breach, toob- 


struct the passage of the enemy into the city; after 


which they raised asubstantial wall, in the form ofa 


crescent, along the ditch, which would cost the ene- 


mies a new attack. 

As their attention was devoted, atthe sametime, 
to every otheremergency, they detached a squadron 
of the best sailing ships in their port, which took a 
great number of vessels laden with provisions and > 
ammunition of Demetrius, and brought them into 
the port. These were soon followed by a numerous 
fleet of small vessels freighted with corn and other 
necessaries, sent them by Ptolemy, with fifteen hun- 
dred men commanded by Antigonusof Macedonia. © 
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embassy arrived at-the camp from the Athenians, and 
e other states of Greece, on the same subject as 
former, but with as little success. The king, 
ose imagination was fruitful of expedients for suc- 
ding in his projects, detached fifteen hundred of 
s best troops, under the command of Alcimus and 
ancius, with orders to enter the breach at mid- 
ht, and force the intrenchments behind it. They 
ere then to possess themselves of the parts adjacent 
) the theatre, where they would be in a condition to 
aintain their ground, if they could but once make 
themselves masters of it. In order to facilitate the 
execution of so important and dangerous an expedi- 
tion, and amuse the enemy with false attacks, he at 
the same time caused all the trumpets to sound a 





















_ by sea and Jand, that the besieged finding sufficient 


employment in all parts, the fifteen hundred men 
_ might have an opportunity of forcing the intrench- 
ments which covered the breach, and afterwards of 
_ seizing all the advantageous posts about the theatre. 
This feint had all the success the prince expected 
from it. The troops having shouted from all quar- 
ters, as if they were advancing to a general assault, 
the detachment commanded by Alcimus entered the 
breach, and made such a vigorous attack upon those 
who defended the ditch, and the crescent which co- 
-vered it, that after they had killed a great number of 
‘their enemies, and put the rest into confusion, they 
seized the posts adjacent to the theatre, where they 
‘maintained themselves. 
_. The alarm was very great in the city, and all the 
chiefs who commanded there despatched orders to 
their officers and soldiers forbidding them to quit 
their posts, or make the least movement whatever. 
~ After which they placed themselves at the head of a 
chosen body of their own troops, an@ of those who 
were newly arrived from Egypt, and with them pour- 
_ed upon the detachment which had advanced as far 
_as the theatre; but the obscurity of the night ren- 
- dered it impracticable to dislodge them from the posts 
_ they had seized, and the day no sooner appeared, 
han an universal cry of the besiegers was heard from 
all quarters, by which they endeavoured to animate 
those who had entered the place, and inspire them 
with a resolution to maintain their ground, where 
they might soon expect succours. This terrible cry 
drew floods of tears and dismal groans from the_po- 
pulace, women, and children, who continued in the 
city, and concluded themselves inevitably lost. The 
battle, however, continued with great vigour near 
e theatre, and the Macedonians defended their 
ost with an intrepidity that astonished their ene- 


mies, till at last the Rhodians prevailing by their 
numbers, and perpeiual supplies of fresh troops, the 
detachment, after having seen Alcimus and Mancius 
‘slain on the spot, were obliged to subinit to superior 

ree, and abandon a post it was no longer possibie 
vaintain. Great numbers of them fell on the spot, 
he rest were taken prisoners. 
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1e city; when a second 


charge, and the city to be attacked on al! sides, both 
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wanted some plausible pretext for discontinuing the — 
*siege, and chance supplied him with it. 


ceived letters from his father Antigonus, by which he ~ 
was directed to take all possible measures for the — 
conclusion of a peace with the Rhodians. He then — 


At that 
very instant deputies from tolia arrived at his — 
camp to solicit him anew to grant a peace to the 

Rhodians, to which they found him not so averse as 
before. ee 
‘If what Vegetius relates of the helepolis be true, — 
and indeed Virtruvius seems to confirm it, with a — 
small variation of circumstances, it might possibly be — 


pose Demetrius to a peace. ‘That prince was preparing _ 
to advance his helepolis against the city, when a 
Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to render — 
it entirely useless ; he opened a mine under the walls 
of the city, and continued it to the way over which — 
the tower was to pass the ensuing day in order to ap- — 
proach the walls. The besiegers not suspecting any _ 
stratagem of that nature, moved on the tower te the | 
place undermined; which being incapable of sup= 2 
porting so enormous a load, sunk in under the ma- _ 
chine, which buried itself so deep in the earth, that 
it was impossible to draw it out again. 


cited, declare, that this accident determined Deme- 


bable that it contributed not a little to his taking that : 
resolution. = 


an accommodation as himself, provided it could be _ 
effected upon reasonable terms. Ptolemy, in pro- 


than the former, had earnestly exhorted them not to 
lose a favourable occasion, if it should offer itself. 


necessity they were under of putting an end to the — 


sure to the proposals made them, and the treaty was” 
concluded soon after upon the following terms: That 
the republic of Rhodes, and all its citizens, should 
retain the enjoyment of their rights, privileges, and 
liberty, without being subjected to any power what- 
soever. The alliance they had always had with An- — 
tigonus, was to be confirmed and renewed, with an 


which he should be engaged, provided it was no 
against Ptolemy. ‘The city was also to deliver a 
hundred hostages, to be chosen by Demetrius, for 
the effectual performance of the articles stipula‘ed 
between them. When these hostages were given, 
the army decamped from before Rhodes, after having 
besieged it a year. . 
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The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented = 
than abated by this check, and he was making the 
necessary dispositions for a new assault, when here eS 


another motive that contributed not a little to dis- 


This wasone = 
inconvenience to which these formidable engines  __ 
were obnoxious ; and the two authors, whom I have 


The Rhodians, on their part, were as desirous ot 
mising them fresh succours, much more considerable __ 


siege, which could not but prove fatal to them at last. 
This consideration induced them to listen with plea- 


obligation to take up arms for him in any war in 





trius to raise the siege; and it is, at least, very pro- 


Besides which, they were sensible of the extreme  __ 
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‘ ™ Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the 
Rhodians, was desirous, before his departure, to give 
- them a proof of that disposition; and accordingly 
_ presented them with all the machines of war he had 
_ employed in that siege. These were afterwards sold 
for three hundred talents,* which they employed, 
with an additional sum of their own, in making the 


famous Colossus, reputed one’of the seven wonders 




















a a Rhodes was at that time the residence of a cele- 








of the world. It was a statue of the sun, of so stu- 


Re _ pendous.a size, that ships in full sail passed between 


its legs; the height of it was seventy cubits, or one 
hundred and five feet, and few men could clasp his 
~ thumb with their arms. It was the work of Chares 
~of Lindus, apd employed him for the space of twelve 
years. Sixty-six years after its erection it was thrown 
down by an earthquake ; of which we shall speak in 
_the sequel of this history. 
_. The Rhodians, to. testify their gratitude to Ptolemy 
_- for the assistance he had given. them in so dangerous 
a conjuncture, consecrated a grove to that prince, after 
they had consulted the oracle of Jupiter-Ammon to 


_. give the action an air of solemnity; and, to honour 


him the more, they erected a magnificent edifice 
within it. They built a sumptuous portico, and con- 
tinued it along each side of the square which en- 
compassed the grove, and contained a space of four 
hundred fathoms. This portico was called the Ptole- 
-meon; and, out of flattery, no less customary in 
those days than it was impious, divine honours were 


-_- rendered to him in that place: and in order to perpe- 


tuate their deliverer in this war by another method, 
_ they gave him the appellation of Soter, which signifies 
a Saviour, and is used by the historians to distinguish 

him from the other Ptolemies, who were his succes- 

sors.on the throne of Egypt. 

- I was unwilling to interrupt the series of events 

that occurred at this siege, and, therefore, reserved 

for this place one that greatly redounds to the honour 
of Demetrius. It relates to his taste for the arts, and 


_ the esteem he entertained for those who were distin- 


guished by peculiar merit in them; a circumstance 
not a little conducive to the glory of a prince. 


brated painter, named Protogenes, who was a native 
of Caunus, a city of Caria, which was then subject to 
the Rhodians. ‘The apartment where he painted was 
in the suburbs, without the city, when Demetrius first 
besieged it; but neither the presence of the enemies 
who then surrounded him, nor the noise of arms that 
perpetually rung in his ears, could induce him to quit 
his habitation, or discontinue his work. The king 
was surprised at his conduct; and he one day asked 
him his reasons for such a proceeding. “ It is,” re- 
plied he, “ because I am sensible you have declared 
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ences.” 


‘to recover from his astonishment, he cried out, “ Pro- 





war against the Rhodians, and not against the scr 
Nor was. he deceived in that opinion, for 
Demetrius actually showed himself their protector, 
He planted a guard round his house, that the artist 
might enjoy tranquillity, or, at least, be secure from 
danger, amidst the tumult and ravages of war. He 
frequently went to see him work, and could never 
sufficiently admire his application, and his surprising 
excellence in his art. i 
The masterpiece of this painter was the Jalysus,an — 
historical picture of a fabulous hero of that name, 
whom the Rhodians acknowledged as their founder. f 
Protogenes had employed seven years in finishing — 
this piece; and when Apelles first saw it, he was 
transported with so much admiration, that his speech | 
failed him for some time; and when he at last began 
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digious work indeed! Admirable performance! It 
has not, however, the graces | give my works, and 
which has raised their reputation to the skies.” If 
we may credit Pliny, Protogenes during the whole 
time he was working on this picture, condemned 
himself to a very rigid and abstemious life, { that the 
delicacy of his taste and imagination might not be 
affected by his diet. This picture was carried to 
Rome, and consecrated in the temple of Peace, where 
it remained in the time.of Pliny ; but it was destroyed — 
at last by fire. 
The same Pliny pretends that RKhedes was saved — 
by this picture, because, as it hung in the only quarte — 
by which it was possible for Demetrius to take the 
city, he rather chose to abandon his conquest, || than 
expose so precious a monument of art to the danger 
of being consumed in the flames. ‘This, indeed, would. 
have been carrying his taste and value for painting 
to a surprising extreme; but we have already seen 
the true reasons which obliged Demetrius to raise 
the siege. e 
“One of the figures in this picture was a dog, § that — 
was admired by all good judges, and had cost the 
painter great pains, without his being able to express — 
his idea to his own satisfaction, though he was suffi- 
ciently pleased with all the rest of tae work. He 
endeavoured to represent the dog panting, and wit 
his mouth foaming as after a long chase; and eri | 
ployed all the skill he was capable of exerting on this 
part of his subject, without being able to content 1 
himself. Art, in his opinion, was more visible than — 
it ought to have been: a mere resemblance would not | 
suffice, and almost nothing but reality itself would 
satisfy him. He was desirous that the foam should 
not seem painted, but actually flowing out of the | 
mouth of the.dog. He frequently retouched it, and 
suffered a degree of torture from his anxiety to — 
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mPlin. 1. xxxiv. c. 7% 
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+ He was the son of Ochimus, whose parents were the Sun 
end Rhoda, from whom the city and island derived their name. 

{ He supported himself on boiled Jupines, a kind of pulse, which 
satisfied his hunger and thirst at the same time. 

| ‘* Parcentem picture fugit occasio victorize.” 

# ‘Est in ea canis mire factus, ut quem pariter casus et ars 
pinxerint. Non judicabat se exprimere in eo spumam anhelantis 


-penicillum, nulle modo sibi approbans. 








satisfecisset.. Displicebat autem ars ipsa, nee minui poterat, et — 
videbatur nimia, ac Jongius a veritate discedere, spumaque illa 
pingi non ex ore nasci, anxio animi cruciatu, cum in pictura ve- — 
Absterserat seeptus mutaveratque 
Postremo iratus arti quod | 
intelligeretur, spongiam eam impegit inviso loco tabulw, et illa 
reposuit ablatos colores, qualiter cura optabat: fecitque in pictura — 
fortuna naturam.” Prin. 1. xxxv. cap. 10. — Tk ae 
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had formed the ideas in his mind. All his attempts 
were however ineffectual, till at last, in a violent 
emotion of rage and despair, he darted at the picture 
___ the sponge with which he used to wipe out his colours, 
_ and chance accomplished that whicn art had not been 
able to effect.” — 
__ This painter is censured for being too difficult to 
be pleased, and for retouching his pictures too fre- 
quently. It is certain that though Apelles * almost 
regarded him as his master, and allowed him a number 
of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him the 
defect of not being able to quit the pencil and finish 
_ his works; a defect highly pernicious in eloquence 
_~ as well as painting. “ We ought,” says Cicero, t “to 
_ know how far we should go; and Apelles justly cen- 
sured some painters for not knowing when to have 
done.” 
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_ SECT. IX. The expedition of Seleucus mto India. 
_  - Demetrius compels Cassander to raise the siege of 
_ Athens. The excessive honours paid him in that city. 
z A league between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and 
-_Lysimachus, against Antigonus and Demetrius. The 
_ battle of Ipsus, a city of Phrygia, wherein Antigonus 
ts slain, and Demetrws put to flight. 
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Tae farther we advance into the history of Alex- 
" ander’s successors, the more easily may we discover the 
spirit by which they were constantly actuated hitherto, 
_ and by which they will still appear to be influenced. 
_ They at first concealed their real dispositions, by 
_ nominating children, or persons of weak capacities, 
to the regal dignity, in order to disguise their own 
ambitious views. But as soon as all the family of 
_ Alexander was destroyed, they threw off the mask, 
and discovered themselves in their proper colours, 
and such as, in reality, they had always been. They 
were all equally solicitous to. support themselves in 
_ their several governments; to become entirely inde- 
_ pendent; to assume an absolute sovereignty; and 
enlarge the limits of their provinces and kingdoms, 
at the expense of those other governors who were 
weaker or less successful than themselves. For this 
- parpose they employed the force of their arms, and 
- entered into alliances, which they were always ready 
to violate when they could derive greater advantages 
from others; and they renewed them with the same 
_ facility from the same motives. ‘They considered the 
_ vast conquests of Alexander as an inheritance destitute 
-of a master, which prudence obliged them to secure 
for themselves, in as large portions as possible, without 
_ any apprehensions of being reproached as usurpers, 
for the acquisition of countries gained by the victories 
of the Macedonians, but not the property of any par- 
ticular person.- This was the great motive of all the 
enterprises in which they engaged. 
_ ®Diod. 1. xx. p. 825—828. Plut. in. Demetr. p. 899. 
* «Et aliam gloriam usurpavit Apelles, cum Protogenis opus 
gmmensi laboris ac cure supra modum anxiz miraretur. Dixit 


enim omnia sibi cum illo paria esse, aut illi meliora, sed uno se 
‘prestare, quod manum ille de tabula nesciret tollere: memorabili 
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express those simple traces of nature, of which he || —{ Seleucus, as we formerly observed, was master of 

all the countries between the Euphrates and the Indus, 
and was desirous of acquiring those that lay beyond 
In order, therefore, to im = 


the latter of those rivers. 
prove the favourable opportunity which now offered, 


when he himself was in alliance with Ptolemy, Cas- 


sander, and Lysimachus, and when the forces of Anti- 


gonus were divided, and Demetrius was employed in — . : 
the siege of Rhodes, and in awing the republics of — 


Greece, and while Antigonus himself was only intent 


upon becoming master of Syria and Pheenicia, and — 
attacking Ptolemy even in. Egypt itself,—he thought | 
it incumbent on him to take advantage of this diver- 
sion, which weakened the only enemy he had to — 
fear, for carrying his arms against the people of India, — 
who were included in his lot by the general partition, 


and whom he hoped it would be very practicable for 


him to subdue, if he made a sudden irruption into 


that country, when it was altogether unexpected by 
king Sandrocotta. 


delivering his country from the tyranny of foreigners, 
had raised an army, and augmented it so well by de- 


grees, that he found means to drive the Macedonians — 
out of all the provinces of India which Alexander 
had conquered, and to establish himself in them, — 





SF 


This person was an Indian of very — 
mean extraction, who, under the specious pretext of — 





while the successors of that monarch were engaged = 


in mutual wars with each other. 
the Indus in order to regain those provinces, but when 


Seleucus passed 


he found that Sandrocotta had rendered himself abso- © rg 


lute master of all India, and had likewise an army of 


six hundred thousand men, with a prodigious number. 


of elephants, he did not. judge it prudent to attack so 


potent a prince; but entered into a treaty with him, | 


by which he agreed to renounce all his pretensions ie . 


to that country, provided Sandrocotta would furnish © 


him with five hundred elephants; upon which terms 
a peace was concluded. This was the final result of 
Alexander’s Indian conquests! this the fruit of so 
much bloodshed to gratify the frantic ambition of one 
prince! Seleucus shortly after led his troops into the 


West against Antigonus, as I shall soon observe. The 


absolute necessity he was under of engaging in this 


war, was one of his strongest inducements for con-_ 


cluding so sudden a peace with the Indian prince. 


"The Athenians at the same time called in Deme- — 
trius to assist them against Cassander, who was be-- 
He accordingly set sail with three. 


sieging their city. 
hundred and thirty galleys, and a great body of foot, 
and not only drove Cassander out of Attica, but pur- 
sued him as far as Thermopyle, where he defeated 


him, and made himself master of Heraclea, which. 


surrendered voluntarily. _ He also admitted into his 
service six thousand Macedonians, who came over to 
his side. 

When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of 


_that city, though they had already lavished upon him 





precepto, noscere sepe nimiam diligentiam.” Pru. ].xxxv.c. 10. 
t ‘In omnibus rebus videndum est quatenus In quo Apeliea 





pictores quoque eos peccare dicebat, qui non sentirent quid esset ~ 
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_all the horours they were able to invent, had recourse 
~ to new flatteries that outdid the former. T hey lodged 
him in the back part of the temple of Minerva, called 
_ the Parthenon; but even this place, which had so 
much sanctity ascribed to it by the people, and was 
the mansion of a virgin goddess, he did not scruple 
to profane by the most infamous debaucherics. His 
courtesans were there treated with more honour than 
the goddess herself, and were the only divinities he 
adored. ° He even caused altars to be erected to 

- them by the Athenians, whom he called abject 
wretches for their mean compliance, and creatures 
born only for slavery; so much was even this prince 
_ shocked at such despicable adulation, as Tacitus ob- 
: eS with respect to Tiberius.* 

- Democles, surnamed the Fair, and of a very tender 
age, threw himself, in order to elude the violence of 
~ Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water prepared for 
a bath, and there lost his life, choosing rather to die 
than violate his modesty. The Athenians, to appease 
_ the resentment of Demetrius, who was extremely of- 
- fended at a decree they had published with relation 
_ to him, issued a new one, importing, “That it was 
ordered and adjudged by the people of Athens, that 
whatever Demetrius might think fit to command, 
_ should be considered as sacred with regard to the 
gods, and just with regard to men.” Is it possible to 
believe, that flattery and servitude could be carried 
“to such an excess of baseness, extravagance, and ir- 
z prepeion! ? 

Demetrius, after these proceedings, entered Pelo- 
- ponnesus, and took from Ptolemy, who had rendered 
himself powerful in that country, the cities of Sicyon, 
~ Corinth, and several others where he had garrisons. 
And as he happened to be at Argos, at the grand fes- 
-tival in honour of Juno, he was desirous of celebra- 
ting it, by proposing prizes, and presiding in person 
among the Greeks. In order to solemnize it more 
_ effectually, he espoused, on that day, Deidamia, the 
eee of Macides, king of the Molossians, and sis- 
ter of Pyrrhus. 

“PB The states of Greece being assembled in the 
-.sthmus, and curiosity having drawn a vast number 
_ of people from all parts, Demetrius was proclaimed 
general of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander 

had been before him; to whom he thought himself 
abundantly superior; so much was he intoxicated 
: with the success of his arms, and the extravagant 
flattery lavished upon him. 

When he was about to depart from Peloponnesus 
‘for Athens, he wrote to the inhabitants of that city, 
_ that he intended, upon his arrival among them, to be 

‘initiated in the greater and lesser mysteries at the 

same tim. This had never been permitted before ; 














for it was necessary to observe certain intervals; it 
being lawful to celebrate the lesser mysteries only in 





éAthen. |. vi. p. 253. 
=- Tied. 1. oe p. 830—836, 
‘xy. c. 4.. A. M. 3702. Before J. C. 302. 
_* “ Memorize proditur, Tiberium, quoties curia egrederetur, 
Grecis verbis in hunc modum eloqui solitum: O homines ad ser- 
‘tutem paratos ! 


PPJut. in Demetr. p. 900. 
Plut. in Demetr. p. 899. Justin. 
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| the month of March, t ard Se greater in that of Oc 


.ceremonials prescribed by the law. 


Scilicet etiam illum, g1i libertatem publicam |i 


tober. In order, therefore. to obviate this inconve 
nience, and satisfy so religious a prince, it was or 
dered, that the then present month of May should be 
detmied the month of March, and afterwards that of:-¢4 
October; and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was 
duly initiated, without infringing the customs and — 


But of all the abuses committed at A hanes that 
which most afflicted and mortified the inhabitants, 
was an order issued by Demetrius, for immediately 
furnishing the sum of two hundred and fifty talents;] 
and when this money had been collected without the 
least delay or abatement, the prince, the moment he 
saw it amassed together, ordered it tobe given to _ 
Lamia, and the other courtesans in her company, for 
washes and paint. The Athenians were more i) a 
fended at the indignity than the loss, and resented 
the application of that sum much more than their 
contribution of the sum itself. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expense had not been 
sufficient, being desirous to regale Demetrius at a 
feast, éxtorted money from several of the richest 
Athenians by her own private authority. Theen- 
tertainment cost immense sums, and gave birth toa 
very ingenious pleasantry of a comic poet, who said 
that Lamia was a true helepolis. We have already | 
shown that the helepolis was a machine invented by z| 
Demetrius for attacking and taking towns. 

4 Cassander finding himself vigorously pressed by — 
Demetrius, and not being able to obtain a peace 
without submitting entirely to the discretion of An- — 
tigonus, agreed with Lysimachus to send ambassadors — 
to Seleucus and Ptolemy, to represent to them the 
situation to which they were reduced. ,The conduct — 
of Antigonus made it evident, that he had no less in 
view, than to dispossess alk the other successors or 
Alexander, and to usurp the whole empire to him-_ 
self; and that it was time to form a strict alliance 
with each other to humble this exorbitant power. 
They were likewise offended, and Lysimachus in ~ 
particular, at the contemptible manner in which De- 
metrius permitted people to treat the other kings in 
their conversation at his table, apprepriating the re- 
gal title to himself and his father ; whereas Ptolemy, 
according to his flatterers, was no more than the 
captain of a ship, Seleucus a commander of elephants, 
and Lysimachus a treasurer. A confederacy was 
therefore formed by these four kings, and Seleucus _ 
hastened into Assyria, to make preparations for this. 
new war. 

The first operations of it were commenced at the 
Hellespont ; Cassander and Lysimachus hav ing judged — 
it expedient that the former should continue in Eu- 
rope, to defend it against Demetrius, and that the | 
latter, with as many troops as could be drawn out of 
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nollet, tam projecte servientium patientie tadebat.”” 
Annal. |. iii. c. 65. 
t There are various opinions with relation to the months in 
which these mysteries were celebrated ; . 
Lt About $215, pa ; 
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loms, without leaving them too desti- 
of forces, should invade the provinces of Antigo- 
, In Asia. Lysimachus consequently passed the 
ellespont with a fine army, and, either by treaty or 


of the territo: es between the Propontis and the river 

Meander. 

-Antigonus was then at Antigor.a, which he had 

Jately built in Upper Syria, and where he was em- 

ployed in celebrating the solemn games he had there 

established. This news, with that of several other 
revolts, transmitted to him at the sxme time, caused 

_ him immediately to quit his games. He accordingly 

_ dismissed the assembly upon the spot, and made pre- 

parations for advancing against the enemy. When 

all his troops were drawn together, he marched with 

_. the utmost expedition over mount Taurus, and entered 

_ Cilicia, where he took out of the public treasury of 

~ Quinda, a city of that province, as much money as he 

_ wanted, and then augmented his troups to the number 

_ he thought necessary. After which he advanced di- 

rectly towards the enemy, and retook several places 

__ which had revolted in his march. Lysimachus thought 

_ proper to be upon the defensive, till the arrival of the 

_ succours which were upon their march to join him 

_ from Seleucus and Ptolemy. The remaining part of 

_ the year, therefore, elapsed without any action, and 

_ each party retired into winter-quarters. 

_. * Seleucus, at the beginning of the next year, formed 

_ his army at Babylon, and marched into Cappadocia, 

_ to act against Antigonus. This latter sent. immedi- 

ately for Demetrius, who left Greece with great ex- 

_ pedition, marched to Ephesus, and retook that city, 

_ with several others that had declared for Lysimachus 
_ upon his arrival in Asia. . 

4 Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of the 
_ absence of Antigonus, and recovered all Pheenicia, 
_ Judza, and Ceelo-Syria, except the cities of Tyre and 
_ Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garrisons. He, 

_ indeed, formed the siege of Sidon; but whilst his 

_ troops were employed in battering the walls, he re- 

_ ceived intelligence that Antigonus had defeated Se- 

_ leucus and Lysimachus, and was advancing to relieve 

4 the place. Upon this false report he made a truce 
_ for five months with the Sidonians, raised the siege, 

and returned to Egypt. 

- Here ends what remains of the history of Diodorus 
_ Siculus, in a period of the greatest imports ice, and 
onthe very point of a battle, by which ue fate of 
Alexander’s successors is to be decided. 

Y The confederate army, commanded by Seleucus 


Plat. in Demet. p. 902. zPlut. in Pyrrh. p. 384, 

































force, reduced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaonia, and most | 


|| and Lysimachus, and the troops of Antigonus and_ 
Demetrius, arrived in Phrygia almost at the same 
time, but did not long confront each other without 
coming to blows. Antigonus had above sixty thou- — 
sand foot, ten thousand horse, and seventy-five ele 
phants. The enemy’s forces consisted of sixty-four 
thousand foot,-ten thousand five hundred horse, four 
hundred elephants, with a hundred and twenty cha- 
riots armed with scythes. The battle was fought 
near Ipsus, a city of Phrygia.” aa 
As soon as the signal was given, Demetrius, at the 
head of his best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the son 
of Seleucus, and behaved with so much bravery, that — 
he broke the enemy’s ranks, and put them to flight; 
but a rash and inconsiderate thirst of glory, against 
which generals can never be too much on their 
guard, and which has been fatal to many, prompted 
Demetrius to pursue the fugitives with too much ar- 
dour, and without any consideration for the rest or 
the army; by which means he lost the victory he 
might easily have secured, had he improved his first 
advantage aright. For when he returned from the 
pursuit, he found it impracticable for him to rejoin 
his infantry, the enemy’s elephants having filled up — 
all the intermediate space. When Seleucus saw the — 
infantry of Antigonus separated from their cavalry, 
he did not actually attack them, but only made a feint. 
as if he were going to fall upon them, sometimes on 
one side and sometimes on another, in order to inti- 
midate and afford them sufficient time to quit the — 
army of Antigonus, and come over to his own; and — 
this was at last the expedient on which they resolved. 
The greatest part of the infantry detached themselves 
from the rest, and surrendered voluntarily to Seleu- 
cus, and the others were all put to flight. Atthe 
same instant a large body of the army of Seleucus 
drew off by his order, and made a furious attack upon 
Antigonus, who sustained their efforts for some time, 
but being at last overwhelmed with darts, and having: 
received many wounds, he fell dead to the earth, 
having defended himself valiantly to his last gasp. 
Demetrius seeing his father dead, rallied all the 
troops he was able to draw together, and retired to 
Ephesus with five thousand foot and four thousand _ 
horse; which were all that remained of more than _ 
seventy thousand men, whomghis father and himself 
commanded at the! beginning of the engagement.. 
«The great Pyrrhus, young as he then was, was insepa-_ 
rable from Demetrius, overthrew all that opposed him, 
and gave an earnest, in this first action, of what might 
be expected one day from his valour and bravery. _ 


* A. M. 3703. Before J. C. 301. SS 
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_CHAPTER I. 


SECT - 1 The four victorious princes divide the em- 


pire of Alceander the Great info as many kingdoms. 
Seleucus burtds several cities. Athens shuts her gates 
against Demetrius. He reconciles himself with Se- 
leucus, and afterwards with Ptolemy. The Death of 
 Cassander. The first exploits of Pyrrhus. Athens 
taken by Demetrius. He loses almost at the same time 


all he possessed. 


A FTER the battle of Ipsus, * the four confederate 
princes divided the dominions of Antigonus 


- among themselves, and added them to those which they 


already possessed. The empire of Alexander was thus 
divided into four kingdoms. . Ptolemy had Egypt, 
Libya, Arabia, Ceelo-Syria, and Palestine: Cassander 
had Macedonia and Greece: Lysimachus, ‘Thrace, 
Bithynia, and some otMer provinces beyond the Hel- 
Jespont and the Bosphorus; and Seleucus, all the rest. 
of Asia, to the other side of the Euphrates, and as far 
as the river Indus. The dominions of this last prince 


are usually called the kingdom of Syria, because Se- 


Jeucus, who afterwards built Antioch in that province, 
@Plut. in Demetr. p. 902. Appian. in Syr. p. 122, 123. Po- 


~ lyb. 1. xv. p. 572. 


* And as I was considering, behold, an he-goat came from the 
West on the face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground ; 
and the goat had a notable horn between his eyes. And he came 
to the ram that had two horns, which I had seen standing before 
the river, and. ran unto him in the fury of his power.- And I saw 
him come close unto the ram, and he was moved with choler against 


_ him, and smote the ram, and brake his two horns, and there was 


no power in the ram to stand before him, but he cast him down to 
the ground, and stamped upon him: and there was none that could 
deliver the zam outof his hand. Therefore the he-goat waxed 


made it the chief seat of his residence, in which his 
successors, who from his name were called Seleucid, 
followed his example. 
only included Syria, but those vast and fertile pro- 
vinces of Upper Asia, which constituted the Persian 
empire. The reign of twenty years, which | have 
assigned to Seleucus Nicator, commences at this pe- 
riod, because he was not acknowledged as king till 
after the battle of Ipsus; and if we add to these the 
twelve years, during which he had already exercised 
the regal authority without the title, they will make 
out the reign of thirty-one years assigned him by 
Usher. . 

* These four kings * are the four horns of the he- 


goat in the prophecy of Daniel, which came up in 


the place of the first horn that was broken. The first 
horn was Alexander, king of Greece, who destroyed 
the empire of the Medes and Persians, designated by 


the ram with two horns; and the other four horns, are — 
those four kings who rose up after him, and divided his — 
empire among them, but they were not of his posterity. - 


They are likewise shadowed out by the four heads 
of the leopard, which form part of another vision 
shown to the same prophet.t 


very great, and when he was strong, the great horn was broken; 
and for it came up four notable ones, towards the four winds of 
heaven.”? Dan. chap. viii. ver. 5,6, 7, 8. God afterwards ex- 
plains to his prophet what he had seen: ‘‘ The ram which thou 
sawest having two horns are the kings of Media and Persia, and 


the rough goat is the king of Grecia, and the great horn that is bee _ 
Now that being broken, whereas - 
four stood up for it, four kingdoms shall stand up out of the nation, — 


tween his eyes,.is the first king. 


but not in his power.” Ibid. ver. 20, 21, 22. 


+ * After this I beheld, and lo, another, like a leopard, which 


had upon the back of it four wings of a fowl, the beast had also four 
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heads ; and dominion was given to it.» Dan. vii. 6. oe 









‘hese Srnnceeds oF Daniel were exactly accom- 
ed by this last partition of Alexander’s empire ; 
er divisions had, indeed, been made before this, but 
ey were only provinces, which were consigned to 
overnors, under the brother and son of Alexander, and 
none but the last was a partition into kingdoms. Those 

prophecies, therefore, are to be understood of this 
_ alone, for they evidently represent these four successors 
_ of Alexander, as four kings,—“ four stood up for it.” But 
not one of Alexander's successors obtained the regal 
dignity, till about three years before this last division 
of the empire. And even then this dignity was pre- 
4 carious, as being assumed by each of the several par- 
ties, merely by his own authority, and not acknow- 
- ledged by any of the rest. Whereas, after the battle 
_ of Ipsus, the treaty made between the four confede- 
E rates, when they had defeated their adversary, and 
_ divested him. of his dominions, assigned each of them 
_ their dominions, under. the appellation of so many 
_ kingdoms, and ‘authorized and acknowledged them 
as kings and sovereigns, independent of any superior 
power. These four kings are Ptolemy, Seleucus, 
pander and Lysimachus. 

We can never sufficiently admire, in this and the 
Eother places, wherein the completion of the prophe- 
“cies of Daniel will be pointed out, the strong light 
_ with which the prophet penctrates the thick gloom 
- of futurity, at a time when there was not the least 
_ appearance of all he foretells. With how much 

certainty and exactness, even amidst the variety of 
ic these revolutions, and this chaos of singular events, 
_ does he determine each particular circumstance, and 
4 fix the number of the several successors! How ex 
ee has he pointed out the nation, which was to 
_ be the Grecian; described the countries they were 

_ to possess 5 measured the duration of their empires, 

Pond the extent of their power, inferior to that of 

Alexander; in a word, with what lively colours has 

he drawn the characters of those princes, and speci- 
3 fied their alliances, treaties, treachery, marriages, 
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‘and success’! Can any one possibly ascribe to chance, | 


“or human foresight, so many circumstantial predic- 
tions, which at the time of their being denounced, 
_ were so remote from probability; and not evidently 
discover in them the character, and as it were the 
q seal, of the Divinity, to whom all ages are present in 
~ one view, and who alone determines at his will the 
fate of all the kingdoms and empires of th; world? 
But it is now time to resume the thread of our 
3 history. 
> Qnias, the first of that name, and high-priest of the 
4 Jews, died about this time, and. was succeeded by his 
ren: Simon, who, for the sanctity of his life, and the 
a equity of all his actions, was surnamed the Just. He 
enjoyed the pontificate for the space of nine years. 
_ ©Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made 
himself master of Upper Syria, where he built An- 
tioch on the Orontes, and gave it that name, either 
m his father, or his son, for they were both called 


¢ Strab. J. xvi. p. 749, 750. 















seph. Antiq. ]. xii. c. Dag 





| Antiochus. This city, beers the Syrian reife afc oe 


wards resided, was, for a long time, the capital of 
the East, and still preserved that privilege under the 
Roman emperors. Antigonus had lately built a city. 


city, to which he afterwards transplanted the inhabi- 
tants of the former. ~ 


the rest: the first was called Seleucia, from his own 
name; the second, Apamea, from the name of his 


mother. Apamea and Seleucia were situated on the 
same river on which Antioch was built, and Laodicea 
was on the same side towards the south. He allowed 


where that people settled in such numbers, that they 


other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria. 


Athenians, with whom he had left his fleet, money, 
and wife Deidamia. 
and offended, when he was met on his way by am- 
‘bassadors from the Athenians, who came to acquaint 
him that he could not be admitted into their city, be- 
cause the people had, by a decree, probibited the re- 
ception of any of the kings ; they also informed him, 





that his consort Deldaiey had been conducted to Me- — 


gara, with all the honours and attendance due to her 


honours and homage extorted by fear, and which 
did not proceed from the heart. The posture of his 


that people, he contented himself with intimating 
his complaints to them in a moderate manner, and 
demanded his galleys, among which was that prodi- 
gious galley of sixteen banks of oars. As soon as he 





sus; and having committed some devastations in the 
territories of Lysimachus, he enriched his army with 
the spoils, and by that expedient prevented the de- 


sertion of his troops, who now began to recover their 


vigour, and render themselves formidable anew. 
‘Lysimachus, king of Thrace, in order to strengthen 

himself in his dominions, entered into a particular 

treaty with Ptolemy, and strengthened the. alliance 


between them, by espousing one of his daughters, 


named Arsinoé; he had before this procured ano- 
ther, named Ly sandra, to be married to his son Aga- 
thocles. 

€ This alliance between Lysimachus and Ptolemy 
gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon entered 


H J. C. 300. 4 Strab. 1. xvi. p. 750. 





in sey p- 124. Justin. 1. a: «4 A.M. 3704. Before | 


e Plut. in Demetr. p. 903. A. M. 3705. Before J. C. 299 


consort, who was the daughter of Artabazus the Per- > 
sian; the third was Laodicea, denominated from his 


the Jews the same privileges and immunities, in each ~ 
of these new cities, as were enjoyed by the Greeks — 
and Macedonians, and especially at Antioch in Syria, _ 


But he was strangely surprised. 


rank. Demetrius was then sensible of the value of — 


affairs not permitting him to punish the perfidy of — 


had received them, he sailed towards the Chersone- — 











at a small distance from this, and called it Antigonia; 
but Seleucus caused it to be entirely demolished, and 
employed the materials in the construction of his own <7 


4 Among several other citi¢s built by Seleuene iQ. 
this country, there were three more remarkable than 


possessed as consic erable a part of that city as their pe ; 


Demetrius had withdrawn himself to Ephesus, after : rs 
the battle of Ipsus, and from thence. embarked for — 
Greece, his only resource being the affection of the | 
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~ into a treaty with Demetrius, and espoused Strato- 
nice, the daughter of that prince, by Phila the sister 
of Cassander. The beauty of Stratonice had induced 
Seleucus to demand her in marriage; and as the af- 

fairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very bad 

condition, so honourable an alliance with so power- 
_fula prince was exceedingly agreeable to him. In 
- consequence of which, he immediately conducted his 
daughter with all his fleet into Syria from Greece, 
_ where he was still in possession of some places. Du- 
ring his passage he made a descent on Cilicia, which 
then belonged to Plistarchus the brother of Cassan- 
_ der, to whom it had been assigned by the four kings, 
_ who divided the dominions of Alexander the Great 
_ after the death of Antigonus. Plistarchus went to 





proach him for contracting an alliance with the com- 
mon enemy, without the consent of the other kings, 
which he considered as an infraction of the treaty. 
_ Demetrius receiving intelligence of this journey, ad- 
_ vanced directly to the city of Quinda, where the 
_ treasures of the province, amounting to twelve hun- 
dred talents, * were deposited. These he carried off 
__with all expedition to his fleet, and then set sail for 
_ Syria, where. he found Seleucus, and gave him the 
princess Stratonice in marriage. Demetrius, after 
_ some days passed in rejoicings for the nuptials, and 
in entertainments given on each side, returned to Ci- 
_ licia, and made himself master of the whole province. 
- He then sent his wife Phila to Cassander, in order 
to excuse this proceeding. These kings imitated the 
princes of the East, with whom it is customary to 
have several wives at the same time. 
During these transactions, Deidamia, another of 
his wives, who had taken a journey to meet him in 
Greece, and had passed some time with him in that 
country, was seized with an indisposition that ended 
_ her days. Demetrius having reconciled himself with 
Ptolemy, by the mediation of Seleucus, t espoused 
Ptolemais, the daughter of Ptolemy, by which means 
his affairs began to assume a better aspect; for he 
had all the island of Cyprus, and the two rich and 





cities in Asia. 
_ It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit so 
_ dangerous an enemy to establish himself’ at so small 
a distance from him, and to usurp from one of his 
_. allies a province so near his own dominions as Cili- 
cia. All this shows that these princes had no esta- 
blished rules and principles of conduct, and were 
even ignorant of the true interests of their ambition. 
For as to sincerity, equity, and gratitude, they had 
long since 1enounced them all, and only reigned for 
_ the unhappiness of their people, as the author of the 
firs: book of Maccabees has observed. 
os The eyes of Seleucus were, however, opened at 
last; and, in order to prevent having a neighbour of 





f Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 383—385. 
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complain of this proceeding to Seleucus, and to re- | 





powerful cities of Tyre and Sidon in Pheenicia, be-- 
sides his new conquests in Cilicia, and some other 







such abilities on each side of his dominions, he re- 
quired Demetrius to surrender Cilicia to him for a 
very considerable sum of money; but that prince not 
being disposed to comply with such a proposal, Se- — 
leucus insisted on his returning to him the cities of 

Tyre and Sidon, that were dependencies on Syria, of — 
which he was king. Demetrius, enraged at this de- 
mand, replied very abruptly, that though he should lose 
several other battles as fatal to him as that of Ipsus, 
he could never resolve to purchase the friendship of — 
Seleucus at so high a price. At the same time he 
sailed to those two cities, reinforced their garrisons, 
and furnished them with all things necessary for a 
vigorous defence; by which means the intention of © 
Seleucus to take them from him was rendered ineffec- — 
tual at that time. This proceeding of Seleucus, 

though sufficiently conformable to the rules of politi- 4 
cal interest, had such an-odious aspect, with refer- 
ence to the maxims of honour, that it shocked all _ 
mankind, and was universally condemned: for, as his — . 
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dominions were of such vast extent as to include all the 
countries between India and the Mediterranean, how 
insatiable was that rigour and avidity which would — 
not permit him to leave his father-in-law in the — 
peaceable enjoyment of the shattered remains of his — 
fortune ! i 
Cassander died about this time || of a dropsy, after — 
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having governed Macedonia for the space of nine- 
teen years, from the death of his father Antipater — 
and six or seven from the last partition. He left — 
three sons by Thessalonica, one of the sisters of Alex- — 
ander the Great. Philip, who succeeded him, dying — 
soon after, left his crown to be contested by his two | 







brothers. ee 
f Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had espoused 
Antigone, a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. This — 
young prince was the son of A’acides, whom the Molos-. 
sians, in a rebellion, had expelled from the throne; and | 
it was with great difficulty that Pyrrhus himself, then — 
an infant at the breast, was preserved from the fury of — 
the rebels, who pursued him with intent to destroy him. — 
After various adventures, he was conducted to the 
court of king Glaucias in Illyria, where he was taken © 
into the protection of that prince. 
mortal enemy of Aacides, solicited the king to tee 
liver the young prince into his hands, and offered — 
him two bundred talents} on that occasion: Glaucias, ; 
however, was struck with horror at such a proposal ; q 
and when the infant had attained the twelfth year of 4 
his age, he conducted him in person to Epirus with — 
a powerful army, and reinstated him in his domi- + 
nions; by which means the Molossians were com- 
compelled to submit to force. Justin tells us, that 
their hatred being softened into compassion, they _ 
themselves recalled him, and assigned him guardians — 
to govern the kingdom till he should be of age him 
self; but there seems to be no great probability in his — 
account. = 











t Chap. i. ver. 9. ; 
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When he had etreined his seventeenth year, he 

vegan to think himself sufficiently established on the 

rone; and set out from his capital city for Illyria, 

a biler to be present at the nuptials of one of the 
_sons of Glaucias, with whom he had been brought up. 

=! he Molossians, taking advantage of his absence, 
revolted a second time, drove all his friends out of 

_ the kingdom, seized all his treasures, and conferred 

ihe crown on Neoptolemus, his great uncle. Pyrrbus 

being thus divested of his dominions, and finding 

_nimself destitute of all succours, retired to his brother- 

ne -law, Demetrius, the son of Antigonus, who had 

; espoused his sister Deidamia. 

This young prince distinguished himself among 
the bravest, in the battle that was fought on the 
plains of Ipsus, and would not forsake Demetrius 

even after he was defeated. He also preserved for 
him those Grecian cities which that ‘prince had con- 

‘fided to him; and when a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded Between Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the 

a mediation of Seleucus, Pyrrhus went into Egypt as a 

2 hostage for his brother-in-law. 


he gave sufficient proofs of his strength, address, and 
extraordinary patience, in hunting, martial exercises, 
and all other labours. Observing, that of all the wives 
of Ptolemy, Berenice had the greatest ascendancy 
over him, and that she surpassed the others in wit 
_and prudence, as well as beauty, he attached himself 
“ito her in particular; for as he was already an able 

_ politician, he neglected no opportunity of making his 
eS to those on whom his fortune depended, and of 

ingratiating himself with such persons as were capa- 

ble of being useful to him. His noble and engaging 
_ demeanour procured him such a share in Ptolemy’s 
_ esteem, that he gave him Antigone, the daughter of 

Berenice his favourite consort, in preference to seve- 
ral young princes who demanded her in marriage. 
_ This lady was the daughter of Berenice, by Philip 
a first husband, who. was a Macedonian nobleman, 

little known with respect to any other particular. 












When Pyrrhus had espoused Antigone, the queen had | 


so much influence over her consort, as to induce him 
to grant his son-in-law a fleet, with a supply of money, 
_which enabled him to repossess himself of his domi- 
-nions. Here began the fortune of an exiled prince, 
_who was afterwards esteemed the greatest general of 
his age: and it must be acknowledged, that every 
"instance of his early conduct denoted extraordinary 
merit, and raised great expectations of his future 
glory. 
_ & Athens, as we have already observed, had revolted 
m Demetrius, and shut her gates against him. 
But when that prince thought he had sufficiently 
provided for the security of his territories in Asia, 
he marched against that rebellious and ungrateful 
city, with a resolution to punish her as she deserved. 
The first year was employed in the reduction of the 
Messenians, and the conquest of some other cities 
who had quitted his party; and he returned the next 


n Demetr. p. 904, 905, A.M, 3708, Before J. C. 296. 






















During his continuance at the court ‘of Ptolemy, 
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season to Athens, which he closely blocked up, ao = 
reduced to the last extremity, by cutting off allcom- 
“munication of provisions. *A fleet of a hundred ae 
and fifty sail, sent by king Ptolemy, to succour the = 
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Athenians, Ad which appeared on the coasts of | 
Aegina, afforded them but a transient joy ; for when 
this naval force saw a strong fleet arrive from Pelo- 
ponnesus to the assistance of Demetrius, besides a 
great number of other vessels‘from Cyprus, and that 
the whole amounted to three hundred, they weighed 
anchor, and fled. 

Although the Athenians had tssued a decree, by 
which they made it capital for any person eyen to 
mention a peace with Demetrius, the extreme neces- 
sity to which they were reduced by want of provisions, © 
obliged them to open their gates to him.—When he 
entered the city, he commanded the inhabitants to 
assemble in the theatre, which he surrounded with 
armed troops, and posted his guards on each side of 
the stage where the dramatic pieces were performed ; 
and then descending from the upper part of the 
theatre, in the manner usual with the actors, he 
showed himself to that multitude, who seemed rather 
dead than alive, and waited for the event in inex- 
pressible terror, expecting it would prove the sentence 
for their destruction. But he dissipated their appre- 
hensions by the first expressions he uttered; for he 
did not raise his voice like a man affected with the 
emotions of rage, nor deliver himself in any passionate 
or insulting language; but softened the tone of his — 
voice, and only addressed himself to them in gentle 
complaints, and amicable expostulations. He par- 
doned their offence, and restored them to his favour; 
presenting them, at the same time, witha hundred 
thousand measures of corn, and reinstating such magis: 
trates. as were most agreeable to them. The joy of 
this people may be easily conceived, from the terrors 
with which they were before affected; and how glo- — 
rious must such a prince be, who could always support 
so brilliant, so admirable a character! 

When he had regulated the state of affairs in 
Athens, he determined to reduce the Lacedemonians. ~ 
Archidamus, their king, advanced as far as Mantinea 
to meet him: but Demetrius defeated him in a great 
battle, and obliged him to have recourse to flight; 
after which he advanced into Laconia, and fought 
another battle in the very sight of Sparta. He was 
again victorious; five hundred of his enemies were 
made prisoners, and two. hundred killed upon the 





spot, so that he was already considered as master of 
the city, which had never been taken before. = 
But at this important moment he received two ae 
pieces of intelligence, which compelled him to direct a 
his attention to a quite different quarter. The first . 
was, that Lysimachus had lately divested him of all = 
his territories in Asia; and the other, that Ptolemy . 
had made a descent on Cyprus, and conquered all a 
the island, except Salamis, where the mother of De- 
| metrius, with his wife and children, had retired; and | r 


that the king of Egypt carried on the siege of that 
* A. M. 3709. Before J. C. 295. 
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- them with all their attendants and effects. 


- brothers. 


city with great vigour. Demetrius left all to fly to 
their assistance, but was soon informed that the place 
had surrendered. Ptolemy had the generosity to 
give the mother, wife, and children of his enemy, 
their liberty without any ransom; and to dismiss 
He even 
mace them magnificent presents at their departure, 
wh*~h he accompanied with all imaginable marks of 
ho our. 

_‘“he loss of Cyprus was soon succeeded by that of 
Ty~e and Sidon; and Seleucus dispossessed him of 
Cilicia on another side. Thus, in a very short time, 
he.saw himself divested of all his dominions, without 


any resource or hopes of the future. 


SECT. Il. Dispute between the two sons of Cassander 


for the crown of Macedonia. Demetris, being invited 
to the assistance of Alexander. finds means to destroy 
him, and 1s proclaimed king by the Macedomans. He 

_ mak_s great preparations for the conquest of Asia. A 
pow rful confederacy is formed against him. Pyrrhus 
ard Lyswiachuis deprive him of Macedonia, and di- 
vids it between themselves. Pyrrhus ts soon obliged 
to ¢ vil these territories. Sad end of Demetrius, who 
die: +n prison. 


Ne crince was ever obnoxious to greater vicissitudes 
of fortune, nor ever experienced more sudden changes, 
than Demetrius. He exposed himself to these events 
by his imprudence, amusing himself with inconsider- 
able conquests, while he abandoned his provinces to 
the first invader. His greatest successes were imme- 
diately followed by his being dispossessed of all his 
dominions, and almost reduced to despair; when 
suddenly an unexpected resource offered itself, from 
a quarter from whence he had not the least room to 
expect it. 

» In the quarrel between the two sons of Cassander 
for the crown, Thessalonica, their mother, favoured 
Alexander, who was the youngest; which so enraged 
Antipater, the eldest son, that he killed her with his 
own hands, though she conjured him by the breasts 
which had nourished him, to spare her life. Alex- 
ander, in order to avenge this unnatural barbarity, 
solicited the assistance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius, 
the former of whom was in Epirus, and the latter in 
Peloponnesus. Pyrrhus arrived the first, and made 
himself master of several cities in Macedonia, part 
of which he retained as a compensation for the 
aid he had given Alexander; and he returned to 
his own dominions, after he had reconciled the two 
Demetrius came up at the same instant, 


_ upon which Alexander advanced to mect him; and 


testified, at the interview between them, all imagina- 
ple gratitude and friendship; but represented to him, 
at the same time, that the state of his affairs was 


changed, and that he no longer had any need of his 


bPlut. in Demetr. p. 905. in Pyrrh. p. 336. 
A. M. 3710. Before J.C. 294. 
trab. 1. xvi, » 738 & 743. 


Justin. ]. xvi. c. 1. 


Plin. 1. vi. c. 26. A. M. 3711. 


* 


assistance. Demetrius was displeased with thie com: | 
-pliment, whilst Alexander, who dreaded the greatness — 
of his power, was apprehensive of subjecting himself 


to a master, should he admit him into his dominions. 
They, however, conversed together with an external 

air of friendship, and entertained each other with 

reciprocal feasts; till at last, Demetrius, upon some 

intelligence, either true or fictitious, that Alexander 

intended to destroy him, prevented the execution of © 
that design, and killed him. ‘This murder armed the 

Macedonians against him at first; but when he had 

acquainted them with all the particulars that influ- 

enced his conduct, the aversion they entertained 

for Antipater, the infamous murderer of his own 

mother, induced them to declare for Demetrius, 

and they accordingly proclaimed him king of Mace- 

donia. Demetrius possessed this crown for the 

space of seven years, and Antipater fled into Thrace, 

where. he did not long survive the loss of his king- 

dom. 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip, 
king of Macedonia, became entirely extinct by the 
death of Thessalonica and her two sons; as the other 
branch from Alexander the Great had been before by 
the death of the young Alexander and Hercules, his 
two sons. Thus these two princes, who by their unjust. 
wars had spread desolation through so many provin- 
ces, and cestroyed such a numiber of royal families, 


experienced, by a just decree of Providence, the 


same calamities in their own families, as they had 
occasioned to others. Philip and Alexander, with 
their wives, and all their’descendants, perished by 
violent deaths. 

i Much about this time Selcucus built the city ot 
Seleucia, on the banks of the Tigris, at the distance - 
of forty miles from Babylon. 
lous in a short time, and Pliny tells us it was inhabited 
by six hundred thousand persons. ‘The dykes of the 
Euphrates, being broken down, spread such an inun- 
dation over the country, and the branch of that river. 
which passed through Babylon, was sunk so low by 
this evacuation, as to be rendered unnavigable, by 
which means that city became so incommodious, that 
as soon as Seleucia was built, all its inhabitants with- 
drew thither. This circumstance prepared the way 
for the accomplishment of that celebrated prophecy 
of Isaiah, who, at a time when this city was in the 
most flourishing condition, had foretold, that it should 


It became very popu-— 
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one day become entirely desert and uninhabited. k] ; 


have observed elsewhere, by what manner and de- 
grees this prediction was fully accomplished. 

1 Simon, surnamed the Just, the high-priest of the 
Jews, died at the close of the ninth year of his pon- 
tificate, and left a young son, named Onias. As he 


was of too tender an age to take upon himself the 


exercise of that dignity, it was consigned to Eleazar 
the brother of Simon, who discharged the functions 
of it for the space of fifteen years. 


Before J. C. 293. 
© At the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. 
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Joseph, Antiq. 1. xii, c. 2. A.M, 3712. Before J, C, 298, 
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-™There sass over some events of small importance, 
and proceex to Demetrius, who, believing his power 
sufficiently established in Greece and Macedonia, be- 
gan to make great preparations for regaining the em- 
pire of his father in Asia. With this view he raised 
’ anarmy of above a hundred thousand men, and fitted 
outa fleet of five hundred sail. So great an arma- 
‘ment had never been seen since the time of Alexan- 
_ der the Great. Demetrius animated the workmen 
by his presence and instructions, visited them in per- 
son, directed them how to act, and even assisted 
them in their labours. The number of his galleys, 
__ and their extraordinary dimensions, created univer- 
_ sal astonishment; for no ships of sixteen, or even 
__ fifteen banks of oars, had ever been seen till then; 
_ -and it was not till many years after this period that 
Ptolemy Philopator built one of forty ;* but then it 
was only for pomp and ostentation, whereas those 
_ which Demetrius built were extremely useful in bat- 
‘tle,and more admirable for their lightness and agility 

«han their size and magnificence. 
} Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus, receiving 
intelligence of these formidable preparations of De- 
-metrius, immediately caught alarm; and, in order 
to frustrate their effect, renewed their alliance, in 
which they likewise engaged Pyrrhus, king of Epi- 
rus ; in consequence of which, when Lysimachus be- 
gan to invade Macedonia on one side, Pyrrhus did 
the same on the other. Demetrius, who was then 
making preparations in Greece for his pretended ex- 
pedition into Asia, advanced with all speed to defend 
* his own dominions; but before he was able to arrive 
there, Pyrrhus had taken Berga, one of the most 
considerable cities in Macedonia, where he found the 
wives, children, and effects of a great number of sol- 
_ diers belonging to Demetrius. This news caused so 
_ great a tumult in the army of that prince, that a con- 
_ siderable part of his troops absolutely refused to fol- 
tow him, and declared, with an air of mutiny and se- 
_. dition, that they would return to defend their fami- 
lies and effects. In a word, things were carried to 
such extremity, that Demetrius, perceiving he no 
longer had any influence over them, fled to Greece in 
_ the disguise of a common- soldier, and his troops 
went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed king 

of Macedonia. 

.The different characters of these two princes 
greatly contributed to this sudden revolution. De- 
_ metrius, who considered vain pomp and superb mag- 
_-nificence as true grandeur, rendered himself con- 
__ temptible to the Macedonians, in the very circum- 
stance by which he thought to obtain their esteem. 
_ He ambitiously encircled his head with a double dia- 
dem, like a theatrical monarch, and wore purple 
robes, enriched with a profusion of gold. The orna- 
_ ments of his feet were altogether extraordinary ; and 
= Plut. in Demetr. p. 909,.& in Pyrrh. p. 386. Justin. 1. xvi. 

cc, 2. A.M. 3716. Before J. C. 288. 
* This galley was two hundred and eighty cubits (about four hun- 
_ dred and twenty feet) in length, and twenty eight cubits (seventy- 
3 two feet) from the keel to the top of the poop. It carried four 
hundred sailors, besides four thousand rowers, and near three 
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| santries against him. 


1a3 


he had long employed artists to make him a mantle, 
on which the system of the world, with all the stars 
visible in the firmament, were to be embroidered 
in gold. The change of his fortune prevented the 
finishing of this work, and no future king would pre- 
sume to wear it. ; 
But that which rendered him still more odious, 
was his being so difficult of access. He was either — 
so imperious and disdainful, as not to allow those 
who had any affairs to transact with him the liberty 


of speech; or else he treated them with so much __ 


rudeness, as obliged them to quit his presence with 
disgust. One day, when he came out of his palace, 


and walked through the streets with a mien of more 


affability than it was usual for him to assume. some 
persons were encouraged to present a few petitions — 
to him. He received them with a gracious air, and 
placed them in one of the folds of his robe ; but as he — 
was passing over a bridge on the river Axius,{ he © 
threw all those petitions into the stream. A prince 
must certainly know very little of mankind, not to 
be sensible that such contemptuous behaviour is suffi- — 
cient to disgust his subjects. On this occasion, an 
action of the great Philip was recollected, which has 
been related among the events of his reign.—That 
prince had several times refused audience to a poor 


woman, under pretence that he wanted leisure to 


hear her. “Be no longer king then,” replied she 
with some emotion; and Philip, from thenceforth, 
made it a maxim with himself to grant his subjects 
long and frequent audiences. For, as Plutarch ob- 
serves on that occasion, THE MOST INDISPENSABLE 
DUTY OF A KING, IS TO EXERT HIMSELF IN THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF JUSTICE. | 

The Macedonians had formed a very different idea 
of Pyrrhus. 





e 


rally affable, and that he was always mild and ac-— 
cessible: they were convinced of his promptitude to 
recompense the services rendered him, and that he 
was slow to anger and severity. Some young officers, 
over their liquor, had vented several offensive plea- 


versation were related to Pyrrhus himself, who — 


ordered them to be brought into his presence, and _ 


then asked them, if they had expressed themselves in 
the manner he had heard. “ Yes, my lord,” replied 
one of the company, “and we should have added a 


great deal more, if we had had more wine.” Pyrrhus — ~ 


could not forbear Jaughing at this facetious and 
sprightly turn, and dismissed them from his presence 
without any further notice. 

The Macedonians thought him much superior to 
Demetrius, even in military merit. He had beaten 
them on several occasions, but their admiration of 
his bravery was greater than their resentment for 


thousand soldiers, who were disposed in the spaces between the 


towers, and on the lower deck. Puout. in the life of Demetrius, 
+ A. M. 3717. Before J, C. 287, 


t A river of Upper Macedonia, 
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They had heard it reported, and were 
sensible by their own experience, that he was natu 
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_ great and laudable qualities. 
not altogether free from vanity, with respect to the 
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their defeat. It was a common expression with them, 
_ that other princes imitated Alexander in nothing but 


their purple robes, the number of their guards, the 


3 affectation of inclining their heads like him, and their 
‘Imperious manner of speaking; but that Pyrrhus was 


the only one who represented that monarch in his 
Pyrrhus himself was 


resemblance of his own features to those of Alexan- 


~der;* but a good matron of Larissa, in whose house 
_ he once lodged, had undeccived him in that particu- 
Jar, by an answer, perhaps, not at all agreeable to 


him. 


The Macedonians, however, thought they dis- 
covered in him the aspect of that prince; with all 
the fire of his eyes, and the vivacity, promptitude, 


and impetuosity, with which he charged his enemies, 


and bore down all who presumed to oppose him: 


but, with respect to the military art, and ability in 
drawing up an army in battle, and knowing how to 
_ take advantage of circumstances, they thought none 
_ comparable to Pyrrhus. 


It cannot, therefore, be thought surprising, that 
the Macedonians, who entertained prepossessions so 


_ favourable to the one, and so disadvantageous to the 
_ other, should easily quit the party of Demetrius to 
_ espouse that of Pyrrhus: and one may see by this 
instance, and a thousand others, of what importance 
it is for princes to attach their people to their inte- 
rests, by the gentle ties of affection and gratitude ; 


by treating them with mildness and affability ; and 





by entertaining a real love for them, which is the 


only means of acquiring their love, which constitutes 


their most solid glory, their most essential obligation, 


and at the same time their greatest security. 





a 





® As Lysimachus happéned to arrive immediately 


_ after Pyrrhus had been declared king of Macedonia, 


he pretended that he had contributed as much as 
that prince to the flight of Demetrius, and that he 
consequently ought to have a share in that kingdom. 


_ Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not entirely cer- 


tain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily acquies- 


__ced in the pretensions of Lysimachus, and the cities 
~ .and provinces were accordingly shared between them: 


out this agreement was so far from uniting them with 
each other, that it was rather the constant source 


of animosities and divisions: for, as Plutarch ob- 
_ serves, when neither seas nor mountains, nor unin- 
habitable deserts, could suffice as barriers to the ava- 


rice and ambition of these princes, and when their 
desires were not to be bounded by those limits which 
separate Europe from Asia, how could. they possibly 
continue in a state of tranquillity, and refrain from 
the injustice of invading domains which lay so near 


and so commodious to them? this was not to be ex- 


pected ; and a perpetual war between them became 


»Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 389, 390. 
° Plut. in Demetr. p. 910, 911. 





* A set of flatterers had really persuaded Pyrrhus, that he re-_ 


sembled Alexander in the features of his face. With this belief he 


‘sent for the pictures of Philip, Perdiccas, Alexander, Cassander, 
and some other princes, and then desired a woman of Larissa, with 


whom he then lodged, to tell him which of those princes he most 
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inevitable, from the malignant seeds of envy and 
usurpation that had taken root in their minds. The — 


names of peace and war were considered by them as 
two species of coin, to which they themselves had 
given currency, merely for their own interest, and 
without the least regard to justice.—Still, continues 
the same author, they act more laudably, when they 
engage in an open war, than when they use the 


sacred names of justice, friendship, and peace, for _ 


what, in reality, is no more than a truce, or transient 
suspension of their unjust views. 

_ The whole history of Alexander’s successors jus- 
tifies these reflections of Plutarch. Never were more 
treaties and alliances made, and never were they 


violated with less disguise and greater impunity. 
Would to God that those complaints were never ap-_ 


plicable to any princes or times but those we are 
treating of at present! 

Pyrrhus finding the Macedonians more tractable 
and submissive, when he led them to war, than when 
he permitted them to enjoy a state of repose, and be- 


ing himself not much addicted to traquillity, nor ca- 


pable of satisfaction in the calm of a long peace, was 
daily forming new enterprises, without much regard 
to sparing either his subjects or allies. Lysimachus 


took advantage of the army’s disaffection to Pyrrhus, — 


and inflamed them still more by his emissaries, who 
artfully insinuated that they had acted most shame- 
fully ia choosing a stranger for their master, whom 
interest, and not affection, had attached to Macedonia. 
These reproaches drew in the greatest part of the 
soldiers ; upon which Pyrrhus, who feared the con- 


sequences of this alienation, retired with the Epirots — 


and the troops of his allies, and lost Macedonia in the 
same manner he had gained it. 
He greatly complained of the inconstancy of this 


people, and their disaffection to his person; but, as_ 


Plutarch again observes, kings have no reason to 


blame other persons for sometimes changing their 


party according to their interest, as in acting so they 
only imitate their own example, and practise the les- 
sons of infidelity and treason, which they have learn- 
ed from the whole of their conduct, which, upon all 
occasions, demonstrates an utter disregard for justice. 
veracity, and sincerity, in the observance of engage- 
ments. 


© As to Demetrius, when he found himself deserted 
by his troops, he had retired to the city of Cassan- _ 


dria,t where his consort Phila resided: this lady was 
so afflicted at the calamitous state in which she beheld 
her husband, and was so terrified at the misfortunes 
to which she herself was exposed by the declension of 


his affairs, that she had recourse to a draught of poi- 
son, by which she ended a life that was become more _ 


insupportable to her than death itself. 


resembled. She refused to answer him for a considerable time, 


till at last he pressed her very earnestly to satisfy his curiosity ; “4 


upon which she replied, that she thought him very like Batrachion, 


who was.a noted cook in that city. Lucian. advers. indoct. p. 


552, 553. 


+ A city on the, frontiers of Thrace, and in Upper Macedonia. 
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Demettiis thinking. to gather up some remains of 
_ his shattered fortune, returned to Greece, where se- 
_-veral cities still continued devoted to him; and when 
he had disposed his affairs in the best order he was 
able, he left the government of those places to his 
son Antigonus; and assembling all the troops he 
could raise in that country, which amounted to be- 
_ tween ten and eleven thousand men, he embarked for 
_ Asia, with a resolution to make a desperate attempt 
_ to retrieve his good fortune. Eurydice, the sister of 
his late wife Phila, received him at Miletus, where 
a she lived with the princess Ptolemais, her daughter 
by Ptolemy, whose marriage with Demetrius had 
been agreed upon by the mediation of Seleucus.— 
_ Eurydice accordingly presented the princess to him, 
and this alliance gave birth to Demetrius, who after- 
wards reigned in Cyrene. 

P Demetrius, immediately after the celebration of 
_his nuptials, entered Caria and Lydia, where he took 
q several places from lLysimachus, and considerably 
augmented his forces, and at length made himself 
ae master of Sardis; but, as soon as Agathocles, the son 
: of Lysimachus, appeared at the head of an army, he 











abandoned all his conquests, and marched into the 
‘4 East. His design in taking this route was to surprise 
F. Armenia and Media; but Agathocles, who followed 
him close, cut off his provisions and forage so effec- 


tually, that a sickness spread through his army, and. | 


. weakened it extremely; and when he at last-made 
- an attempt to march over mount Taurus with the 
ae small remains of his troops, he found all the passes 
3 _ guarded by the enemies, which obliged him to fall 
back to Tarsus in Cilicia. 

s _ From thence he represented to Celeucus, to whom 
that city belonged, the melancholy situation of his 
a Saas and entreated him, in a very moving manner, 
_ to afford him the necessary subsistence for himself 
and the remainder of his troops. Seleucus was 
‘ PB toliched with compassion at first, and despatched or- 
e- ders to his lieutenants, to furnish him with all he 
: should want. But when remonstrances were after- 
_ wards made to him upon the valour and abilities of 
Demetrius, his genius for resource and stratagem, and 
his intrepidity in the execution of his designs, whens 
ever the least opportunity for acting presented itself ; 
_ he thought it impossible to reinstate a prince of that 
_ character, without exposing himself to danger. For 
: which reason, instead of continuing to support him, 
he resolved upon his destruction, and immediately 

_ placed himself at the head of a numerous army, with 
an intention to attack him. Demetrius, who had 
received intelligence of these measures, posted his 
troops in those parts of mount Taurus where he 
imagined it would be very difficult to force them, and 
sent to Seleucus a second time, to implore his per- 
mission to pass into the East, in order to establish 
himself in some country belonging to the barbarians, 
where he might end his days in tranquillity: but if 
he should not be inclined to grant him that favour, 
he entreated him to allow him to take up his winter- 


ages in Demetr. ‘P- 912—915. 
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‘quarters in his Syeny ce and begged that prince 


not to expose him, by driving him from thence, to 
famine, and the rigours of the season, as that would 
be delivering him up: defenceless to the discretion of 
his enemies. 


Seleucus was so prejudiced against the design | 
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which Demetrius had formed against the East, that — s 2 


this proposal only tended to increase his distrust ; and 


he consented to nothing more than his taking up his — 
quarters in Catonia, a province adjacent to Cappado- — 


cia, during’ the two severest months of the winter; 
after which he was immediately to evacuate that — 


country. Seleucus, during this negociation, had-placed 
strong guards at all the passes from Cilicia into Syria, 


which obliged Demetrius to have recourse to arms, 


in order to disengage himself. He accordingly made | oa 
such a vigorous attack on the troops who guarded the =: 


passes in the mountains, that he dislodged them from _ 


thence, and opened himself a passage into Syria, 


“which he immediately entered. 
His own courage, and the hopes of his sulciatee ; 


reviving from this success, he took all possible mea- 


sures for making a last effort for the re-establishment 


of his affairs; 


certed all his measures. 
he continued sick, most of his soldiers deserted ; and. 
when he at last recovered his health, so as to be 
capable of action, he found himself reduced to the 


desperate necessity of attempting to surprise Seleucus 


but he had the misfortune to be sud- a 
denly seized ‘with a severe distemper, which discon- — 
* During the forty days that 


in his camp by night, with the handful of men who — ae 


still continued in his service. 


vent its effect; and the desertion of Demetrius’s troops 
increased upon this disappointment. He then en- 


deavoured, as his last resource, to regain the moun-. 


tains, and join his fleet; but he found the passes so 
well guarded, that he was obliged to conceal himself 


in the woods; from whence he was soon dislodged by 


hunger, and compelled to surrender himself to Seleu- 
cus, who caused him to be conducted under a strong 
guard to the Chersonesus of Syria near Laodicea, 
where he was detained prisoner. 


conveniences of life in abundance. 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his fa- 
ther’s captivity, he was affected with the utmost 
sorrow ; 
Seleucus himself, to obtain his release, offering, at 


the same time, his own person as a hostage for him, 


and consenting to part with all his remaining domi- 
nions, as the price of his liberty. Several cities, and 


a great number of princes, joined their solicitations — 2 
‘in favour of the captive prince; but Lysimachus — 


offered a large sum of money to Seleucus, provided 
he would cause his prisoner to be put to death. Se- 


leucus was struck with horror at so barbarous and— 
inhuman a proposal ; 


and, in order to grant a favour 
solicited from so many different quarters, he seemed 


only to wait the arrival of his son Antigonus, and — 


* A, M: 3718, Before J. C. 286 


A deserter gave Sele- 
ucus intelligence of this design time enough to pre-— 
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He, however, was 
allowed the liberty of a park for hunting, and alli theses 


and wrote to all the kings, and even to — 
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Stratonice, that Demetrius might owe the obligation 
of his liberty to them. 

In the mean time, that unhappy prince supported 
his misfortunes with patience and magnanimity ; and 
became at last so habituated to them, that they no 
longer seemed to affect him. He exercised himself 


in racing, walking, and hunting; and might have 


been infinitely more happy, had he made a true esti- 
mate of his condition, than whilst hurried over lands 


and seas by the phrensy of ambition. For what other 


fruit do these pretended heroes, who are called con- 
querors, derive from all their labours and wars, and 
from all the dangers to which they expose them- 
selves, than that of tormenting themselves, while 
they render others miserable, and constantly turn- 
ing their backs on tranquillity and happiness, which, 
if they may be believed, are the sole ends of all 
their motions? But Demetrius was gradually seized 
with melancholy, and no longer amused himself with 
his former exercises: he grew corpulent, and entirely 
abandoned himself to drinking and gaming at dice, 


_ to which he devoted whole days; undoubtedly endea- 


vouring by these methods to banish the melancholy 


thoughts of his condition. When he had continued 
in his captivity for the space of three years, he was 


_ seized with a severe distemper, occasioned by his 


inactivity, and intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and died at the age of fifty-four years. His son Anti- 


- gonus, to whom the urn which enclosed his ashes was 


Pen onC!. Iii, 


transmitted, celebrated his funeral with great magni- 


ficence. We shall see, in the sequel of the present 
history, that this Antigonus, who was surnamed Gona- 


tas, continued peaceable possessor of the kingdom of 


Macedonia ; and the race of this prince enjoyed the 


‘crown for several generations, in a direct line from 


father to son, till tue reign of Perseus, who was the 


last of that family, and was divested of Macedonia 


by the Romans. 


Pte'emy Soter resigns his kingdom to his 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus. The tower of Pharos 
built. The iennage of Serapis conveyed to Alexandria. 
The celebrated library founded in that city, with an 

- academy of learned men. Demetrius Phalereus pre- 
sides over bath. Death of Ptolemy Soter. 


Protemy S«Ter,? the son of Lagus, after a reign of 


_ twenty years in Egypt, with the title of king, and of 


near thirty-pune from the death of Alexander, was 


os 


desirous of transmitting the throne to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus,* one of his sons by Berenice. He had like- 
wise severa) children by his other wives, and among 
them, Ptolemy, surnamed Ceraunus, or The Thunder ; 
who being the son of Eurydice, the daughter of 
Antipater, and the eldest of the male issue, considered 
the crown as his right, after the death of his father. 
A. M. 3719. Before J. C. 285. 

Strab. 1. xvii. p. 791. Suid. in ®dooc. 
sTact. Hist. 1. iv. c. $3.& 84. Plut. de Isid. & Osir. p. 361. 


Clem. Alex. in Protrept. p. 31. A. M. 3720. Before J. C. 284. 
® ne word signifies, a lover of his brethren; but Ptolemy re- 


4 Justin. 1. xvi. 
©Plin. J. xxxvi. c. 12. 
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But Berenice, who came into. Egypt, merely to ac — 
company Eurydice, at the time of her espousals with — 
Ptolemy, had so charmed that prince with her beauty, 
that he married her; and so great was her ascendancy — 
over him, that she caused him to prefer her son to all — 
his issue by the other queens. In order, therefore, | 
to prevent all disputes and wars that might ensue 
after his death, which he was sensible could not — 
be very remote, as he was then fourscore years of — 
age; he resolved to have him crowned in his own 
life-time, intending, at the same time, to resign all — 
his dominions to him; declaring, that to create a — 
king, was more glorious than to be so one’s self. ‘The 
coronation of Philadelphus was celebrated with the — 
most splendid festival that had ever been seen: but — 
I reserve the description of it to the end of this 
Section. beta 
Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired 
to Lysimachus, whose son Agathocles had espoused 
Lysandra, the sister of Ceraunus, both by father and 
mother; and, after the death of Agathocles, he re- 
moved to the court of Seleucus, who received him 
with a generosity entirely uncommon, for which he — 
was afterwards repaid with the blackest ingratitude, — 
as will appear in the sequel of this history. . | 
"In the first year of the reign of Ptolemy Phila- — 
delphus, which was also the first year of the 124th © 
Olympiad, the famous watch-tower in the isle of Pha- 
ros was completed. It was usually called the tower — 
of Pharos, and has been reputed one of the seven — 
wonders of the world. Jt was a large square struc- 
ture built of white marble, on the top of which a fire’ — 
was constantly kept burning, in order to guide ships — 
in their course. It cost eight hundred talents, which, — 
estimated by the Athenian money, are equal to about 
seven hundred thousand dollars, but amounts to almost _ 
double that sum if computed by the coin of Alexan- — 


eee 
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dria. The architect of the edifice was Sostratus of Cni- — 
dus, who, to secure the whole honour of it to himself, — 
had recourse to the artifice I have mentioned before.{ 
Pharos was originally a real island, at the distance of — 
seven furlongs from the continent; but was afterwards _ 
joined to it by a causeway like that of Tyre. ; 

* Much about this time the image of the god Sera- _ 
pis was brought from Pontus to Alexandria.’ Ptolemy — 
had been induced by a dream to demand it, by an — 
embassy from the king of Sinope, a city of Pontus — 
where it was kept. 1 


It was, however, refused him for _ 
the space of two years, till at last the inhabitants o — 
Sinope suffered such extremities from a famine, that _ 
they consented to resign this god to Ptolemy for a __ 
supply of corn, which he transmitted to them; and 
the statue was then conveyed to Alexandria, and. 
placed in one of the suburbs, called Rhacotis, where 
it was adored by the name of Serapis; and a famous — 
temple, called the Serapion, was afterwards erected 4 
for it in that place. This structure, according te 
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ceived this surname, agreeably to a figure of speech called anfi- 
phrasis, because he charged two of his brothers with torming 
designs against his life, and then caused them to be destroyed. 
Pavusan, l. i. p. 12. | Or : ses 

t See the History of Egypt. 
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Ammianus Marcellinus,* surpassed in beauty and 
magnificence, all the temples in the world, except 
_ the Capitolat Rome. This temple had also a library, 
~ which became famous in all succeeding ages, for the 
number and value of the books it contained. 
« Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve him- 
_ selfin public literature, as was evident by his com- 
_ piling the life of Alexander, which was greatly es- 
_ teemed by the ancients, but is now entirely lost. In 
order to encourage the cultivation of the sciences, 
which he much admired, he founded an academy at 
Alexandria, called the Museum, where a society of 
learned men devoted themselves tc philosophic  stu- 
dies, and the improvement of all other sciences, al- 
most in the same manner as tose of London and 
Paris. For this purpose, he began by giving them a 
_ library, which was prodigiously increased by his suc- 
cessors. 





_*His son Philedelphus left a: hundred thousand | 


- volumes in it at the time of his death, and the suc- 
ceeding princes of that race enlarged it still more, 





4 till at last it consisted of seven hundred thousand |! 


volumes. 
__-¥ This library. was formed by the-following method. 
_ All the Greek and other books that were brought into 
Egypt were seized, and sent to the Museum, where 
_ they were transcribed by persons employed for that 
purpose. The copies were then delivered to the pro- 
prietors, and the originals were deposited in the li- 
brary. Ptolemy Eurgetes, for instance, borrowed 
_ the works of Sophocles, Euripides, and A’schylus, of 
_ the Athenians, and only returned them the copies, 


a Mee 8: 


which he caused to be transcribed in as beautiful a ! 


_ manner as possible ; and he likewise presented them 
_ with fifteen talents * for the originals which he kept. 
Ke As the Museum was at first in that quarter of the 

city which was called Bruchion, and near the royal 
_ palace, the library was founded in the same place, and 
‘it soon drew vast numbers thither ; but when it was so 
much augmented, as to contain four hundred thous- 
and volumes, they began to deposit the additional 

books in the Serapion. This last library was a sup- 
_ plement to the former, for which reason it received 
the appellation of its Daughter, and in process of time 
had in it three hundred thousand volumes. 

2 In Cesar’s war with the inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria, a fire, occasioned by those hostilities, consumed 
the library of Bruchion, with its four hundred thous- 
and volumes. Seneca seems to me to be out of hu- 
mour, ft when, speaking of the conflagration, he be- 
stows his censures both on the library itself, and the 
eulogium made on it by Livy, who styles it an illus- 
trious monument of the opulence of the Egyptian 
kings, and of their jndicious attention to the improve- 

ment of the sciences. Seneca, instead of allowing it 
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to be such, would have it considered only as a work 
resulting from the pride and vanity of those monarchs, 
who had amassed such a number of books, not for — eS 
their own use, but merely for pomp and ostentation, — 
This reflection, however, seems to discover very little 
sagacity ; for is it not evident beyond contradiction, — 
that none but kings are capable of founding these 
magnificent libraries, which become a necessary trea- 
sure to the learned, and do infinite honour to those | 
states in which they are established ? ae 
The library of Serapion, did not sustain any da-— 
mage, and it was undoubtedly there, that Cleopatra 
deposited those two hundred thousand volumes from 
that of Pergamus, which were presented toherby = 
Antony. This addition, with other enlargements 2 
that were made from time to time, rendered the new 
library of Alexandria more numerous and considera 
ble than the first; and though it was ransacked more 
than once, during the troubles and revolutions which 
happened in the Roman empire, it always retrieved 
its losses, and recovered its number of volumes. In _ 
this condition it subsisted for many ages, displaying 
its treasures to the learned and curious, till the se- 7 — 
venth century, when it suffered the same fate with = 
its parent, and was burnt by the Saracens, when they 
took that city in the year of our Lord 642. The © 
manner by which this misfortune happened is too 
singular to be passed over in silence. = om 
* John, surnamed the Grammarian, a famous fol- 
lower of Aristotle, happened to be at Alexandria, 
when the city was taken; and as he was much es 
teemed by Amri Ebnol As, the general of the Sara- | 
cen troops, he entreated that commander to bestow 
upon him the Alexandrian library. Amr replied; 
that it was not in his power to grant such a request ; 
but that he would write to the Khalif, or emperor of 
the Saracens, for his orders on that head, without — 
which he could not presume to dispose of the library. 
He accordingly wrote to Omar, the then Khalif, 
whose answer was, that if those books contained the 
same doctrine with the Koran, they could not be of 
any use, because the Koran was sufficient in itself, — 
and comprehended all necessary truths; but if they = 
contained any particulars contrary to that book, they — 
ought to be destroyed. Jn consequence of this an- | — 
swer, they were all condemned to the flames, without 
any further examination ; and, for that purpose, were 
distributed among the public baths; where, for the 
space of six months, they were used for fuel instead 
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of wood. We may from hence form a just idea ofthe = 
prodigious number of books containedin that library, = 
and thus was this inestimable treasure of learning == 
destroyed ! a 
The Museum of Bruchion was not burnt with the me 
library which was attached to it. ° Strabo acquaints 
: an Ex 
: Plut. t % Quadringenta millia librorum Alexandriz arserunt, pulcher 1 
Xvil. p. 793, rimum regia opulentize monumentum. Alius laudaverit, sic — 
Livius, qui elegantiz regum cureque egregiuim id opus ait fuisse Le: 
Non fuit elegantia illud, aut cura, sed studiosa Juxuria: imo, r Le 
studiosa quidem, quoniamnon in studium, sed in spectaculum com a 
paraverant.—Paretur itaque librorum quantum sit, nihil in appara. ee 
tum. SEnec. de tranquill. anim. c. ix. et ee 
s 
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cession to the crown. 





us, in his description of it, that it was a very large || scribed by nature, which was generally followed by 


structure near the palace, and fronting the port; and 


that it was surrounded with a portico, in which the 
philosophers walked. 


He adds, that the members 
of this society were governed by a president, whose 
station was so honourable and important, that, in the 


_time of the Ptolemies, he was always chosen by the 


king himself, and afterwards by the Roman emperor; 


~ and that they had a hall where the whole society ate 
_ together at the expense of the public, by whom they 


were supported in a very plentiful manner. 
Alexandria was undoubtedly indebted to this Mu- 
seum, for the advantage she long enjoyed of being 


the greatest school in all that part of the world, and 
_ of having trained up a vast number of men who ex- 
celled in literature. 


It is from thence, in particular, 
that the church has received some of its most illus- 
trious doctors; as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, 
Origen, Anatolius, Athanasius, and many others; for 


all these studied in that seminary. 


Demetrius Phalereus was probably the first presi- 
dent of this seat of learning; it is certain, indeed, 
that he had the superintendency of the library. 


_ Plutarch informs us, that it was he who proposed to 
_ Ptolemy the establishment of a library of such authors 


as treated of civil. polity and government, assuring 


him, that these would always supply him with such 


counsels as none of bis friends would presume to offer 
him.—In fact, this is almost the only expedient for 


_ introducing truth to princes, and showing them, under 


borrowed names, their duties as well as their defects. 


- When the king had relished this excellent advice, 
and measures were taken to procure all such books 
- as were requisite in this first view, it may easily be 


imagined that Demetrius carried the affair to a much 


_ greater length, and prevailed upon the king to collect 


all sorts of other books for the library we have men- 
tioned. Who could better assist that prince in the 
accomplishment: of so noble and magnificent a plan 


than Demetrius Phalereus, who was himself a learned 
man of the first rank, as well as a very able politi- 
> cian ?. 


4 We have formerly seen what inducements brought 
Demetrius to the court of this prince. He was re- 
ceived with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who heaped 


-a profusion of honours upon him, and made him his 


confidant. He consulted him, in preference to all 
his other counsellors, in the most important affairs, 
and particularly in those which related to the suc- 
This prince, two years before 
his death, * bad formed a resolution to abdicate his 
crown in favour of one of his children. Demetrius 
endeavoured to dissuade him from that design, by re- 
presenting to him, that he must no longer expect to 
enjoy any authority, if he divested himself of his dig- 
aity in such a manner, and that it would be dange- 
.ous to create himself a master. But when he found 
him absolutely determined on this abdication, he ad- 
vised him to regulate his choice by the order pre- 
¢Plut. in Apophth. p. 189. 
dPlut. in Demetr. p. 892. Diog. Laert. in Demetr. Phal.. 
ePlut.in Apoph p 181. 
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_cumbent on him to prefer his eldest son by Eurydice _ 










all nations: in consequence of which it would-be in 


his first wife. But the influence of Berenice pre- — 
vailed over this equitable and prudent advice, which, 
in a short time, proved fatal to its author. 

Toward the close of this year died Ptolemy Soter,{ — 
king of Egypt, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, 
and two years after his resignation of the emvire to 
his son. He was the most able and worthy man or — 
all his race, and left behind him such examples of — 
prudence, justice, and clemency, as very few of his 
successors were industrious to imitate. During the — 
space of near forty years, in which he governed Egypt — 
after the death of Alexander, he raised it to sucha — 
height of grandeur and power, as rendered it supe- 
rior to the other kingdoms. He retained upon the 
throne the same fondness for simplicity of manners, _ 
and the same aversion for ostentatious pomp, as he ~ 
discovered when he first ascended it-—He was ac- — 
cessible to his subjects, even to a degree of familiarity. . 

| 
: 
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fener! 


He frequently ate with them at their own houses; 
and, when he gave any entertainment himself, he 
thought it no disgrace to borrow plate from the rich, - 
because he had but very little of his own, and no 
more than was necessary for his common use. *And — 
when some persons represented to him that the regal ~ 
dignity seemed to require an air of greater opulence, 
his answer was, “ That the true grandeur of a king 
consisted in enriching others, not in being rich him- — 


: 
i 
self.” j 


SECT. IV. The magnsficent solemnity, at the mangue 
ralion of Plolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt. 


Protemy Puinapetenus, after his father had abdi- 
cated the crown in his favour, entertained the peo-— 
ple, when he ascended the throne, with the most 
splendid festival mentioned in ancient history. Athe- 
neus has left us a long description of it, transcribed 
from Callixenes, the Rhodian, who compiled a history. 
of Alexandria; and Montfaucon relates it in his An- | 
tiquities. 1 shall insert the particulars of it in this _ 
place, because they are well calculated to give us an 
idea of the riches and opulence of Egypt. Ymay 
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add too, that as ancient authors speak very often of — 
sacred pomp, processions, and solemn festivals, in 
honour of their gods, I thought it incumbent on me 
to give some idea of them for once, by describing one 
of the most celebrated solemnities that was ever — 
known. Plutarch, who is perpetually mentioning i 
triumphs among the Romans, has the approbation of — 
his readers for his particular description of that of 
Panlus Aimilius, which was one of the most magnifi- ~ 
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cent. But if the account I shall now give should ap- © 
pear unseasonable, or too prolix, it may be passed | 
over, without interrupting the series of this history — 
* A.M. 3719. Before J.C. 285. = 

cA. M. 3721. Before J. C::383. 
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thing tedious. _ | ae 
This pompous solemnity continued a whole day, 
and was conducted through the whole extent of the 
city of Alexandria. It was divided into several parts, 
and formed a variety of separate processions. Beside 
those of the king’s father and mother, the gods had, 
each of them, a distinct cavalcade, the decorations of 
which were descriptive of their history. 

_Athenzeus has related only the particulars of that 





of Bacchus, by which a judgment may be formed of 


the magnificence of the rest. 

__ The procession began with a troop of Sileni, some 
_habited in purple, others in robes of a deep red; 
_ their employment was to keep off the crowd, and 
_ make way. 


5 


_ Next to the Sileni came a band of Satyrs, com- 
4 pesed of twenty in two ranks, each carrying a gilded 
lamp. 

‘These were succeeded by Victories, with golden 
wings, carrying vases, in which perfumes were burn- 
_ ing, nine feet in height, partly gilt, and partly adorned 
Eft the leaves of ivy. Their habits were embroi- 






dered with the figures of animals, and every part of 
them glittered with gold. 

2 After these came a double altar, nine feet in 
pneight, and covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, 
intermixed with ornaments of gold. It was also 
_ beautified with a golden crown, composed of vine 
_ leaves, and adorned on all sides with certain white 
~ fillets. 

A hundred and twenty youths advanced next, 
clothed in purple vests; each of them bearing a 
golden vase of incense, myrrh, and saffron. 

_ They were followed by forty Satyrs, wearing 
crowns of gold which represented the leaves of 
ivy; and in the right hand of each was another 
crown of the same metal, adorned with vine leaves. 
Their habits were diversified with a variety of 
~ colours. 

In the rear of these marched two Sileni, arrayed 
_in purple mantles, and white drawers; one of them 
wore a kind of hat, and carried a golden wand in his 
hand; the other had a trumpet. Between these two 
wes a man, six feet in’ height, masked and habited 
like a tragecian. He also carried a golden cornu- 
copia, and was distinguished by the appellation of 
- The Year. ; 
This person preceded a very beautiful woman, as 
tall as himself, dressed in a magnificent manner, and 
" glittering all over with gold. She held, in one hand, 
a crown composed of the leaves of the peach-tree, 
and in the other a-branch of palm. She was called 
_Penteteris.* 

The next in the procession were the Genii of the 
our seasons, wearing characteristic ornaments, and 
f Athen. I. v. p. 197—203. 

* This word signifies the space of five years, because, at the 


expiration of every fourth year, the feast of Bacchus was celebrated 
-t the beginning of the next, which was the fifth. 
+ All the cars of which mention will be made in the sequel of 


is relation. had also four wheels. | 
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supporting two golden vases of odours, adorned with 
s. In the midst of them was a square altar _ 


of gold. 


. 


A band of Satyrs then appeared, wearing golden 


crowns, fashioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed 
in red habits. Some bore vessels filled with wine, 


others carried drinking cups. 
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Immediately after these came Philiscus, the poet — = ; 
and priest of Bacchus, attended by comedians, musi- 


: a 
cians, dancers, and other persons of that class. 


Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the 
Oné ==: 
of these tripods, being thirteen feet and a half in — 


victors at the athletic combats and exercises. 


height, was intended for the youths; the other, 


which was eighteen feet high, was designed for the 


men. ; 

A car of extraordinary size followed these. It had 
four wheels, t was twenty-one feet in length, and 
twelve in breadth, and was drawn by one hundred 
and eighty men. 


performing libations with a large cup of gold. He 
was arrayed in a robe of brocade purple, which flowed 
down to his feet. 
of a saffron colour, and above that a large purple 
mantle embroidered with gold. 


fashion, and containing fifteen measures, called me- 


iretes.t This was accompanied with a golden tripod, 
on which was placed a golden vase of odours, with 


two cups of the same metal full of cinnamon and 
saffron. Bacchus was seated under the shade of ivy 


and vine leaves, intermixed with the foliage of fruit- — i 


trees; and from these hung several crowns, fillets, 


Vw? 


Over this was a transparent vest — 


Before him was a 
great vessel of gold, formed in the Lacedemonian > 


In this car was a figure represent- 
ing Bacchus, fifteen feet in height, in the attitude of — 


and thyrsi, with timbrels, ribands, and a variety of — a 


satiric, comic, and tragic masks. In the same car 
were the priests and priestesses of that deity, with 


the other ministers, and interpreters of mysteries, 


dancers of all classes, and women bearing vans. || 


These were followed by the Bacchantes, who Ss 


marched with their hair dishevelled, and wore crowns 


composed, some of serpents, others of branches of 


the yew, the vine, or the ivy. Some of these women 
carried knives in their hands, others grasped 
ents. 
After these advanced another car, twelve feet in 
breadth, and drawn by sixty men. In this was the 


ser-_ 
7 





statue of Nyssa, or Nysa, sitting, § twelve feet high, — 


and clothed with a yellow vest embroidered with 
gold, over which was another Laconic habit. The 
statue rose by the aid of some machines, without 
being touched by any person; and after it had poured 
milk out of a golden cup, it resumed its former seat. 


Its left hand held a thyrsus adorned with ribands: . 


and it wore a golden crown, on which were repre- 
sented jeaves of ivy, with clusters of grapes, composed 


_} This word is frequently used in the present description ; it 


is the name of a Greek measure, which corresponds most with the _ 


Roman amphora, but was somewhat Jarger. Ii contained nine 
gallons. - ; p 

|| Mystica vannus Iacchi. Vurc. 

§ She is thought to have been the nurse of Bacchus, 
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which they were employed. 
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of various gems. It was covered with a deep shade, 
formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded lamp hung 
at each corner of the car. 

Aftér this came another car, thirty-six feet in 
length, and twenty-four in breadth, drawn by three 
hundred men. On this was placed a wine-press, also 
thirty-six feet long, and twenty-two and a half broad; 
this was full of the produce of the vintage. Sixty 
Satyrs trod the grapes, to the sound of the flute, and 
sung such airs as corresponded with the action in 
Silenus was the chief 
of the band, and streams of wine flowed from the 


_ chariot, throughout the whole procession. 


Another car of the same magnitude, was drawn 
by six hundred men. This carried a vat of pro- 
digious size, made of leopards’ skins sewed together. 
The vessel contained three thousand measures, and 
shed a constant effusion of wine during the proces- 
sion. 

This car was followed by a hundred and twenty 
crowned Satyrs and Sileni, carrying pots, flagons, 
and large cups, all of gold. 

This troop was immediately succeeded by a silver 
vat, containing six hundred metretes, placed on a car 
drawn by the same number of men. The vessel 
was adorned with chased work, and the rim, together 
with the two handles and the base, were embellished 
with the figures of animals. The middle part of it 
was encompassed with a golden crown adorned with 
jewels. 

Next appeared two silver bowls, eighteen feet in 
diameter, and nine in height. The upper part of 
their circumference was adorned with studs, and 
the bottom’ with several animals, three of which 
were a foot and a half high, and many more of a less 
size. 

These were followed by ten great vats, and sixteen 
other vessels, the largest of which contained thirty 
metretes, and the least five: there were likewise ten 
cauldrons, twenty-four vases with two handles, dis- 


posed on five salvers; two silver wine-presses, on 


which were placed twenty-four goblets; a table of 


‘massy silver, eighteen feet in length, and thirty more 


of six feet ; four tripods, one of which was of massy 
silver, and had a circumference of twenty-four feet ; 
the other three that were smaller, were adorned with 
precious stones in the middle. 

Then came eighty Delphic tripods, all of silver, 
something less than the preeeding. They were like- 
wise accompanied with twenty-six ewers, sixteen 
flagons, and a hundred and sixty other vessels, the 
Jargest of which contained six metretes, and the small- 
est, two. All these vessels were of silver. 

After these came the golden vessels; four of which, 
called Laconic, were crowned with vine leaves ; there 


were likewise two Corinthian vases, whose rims and 


middle circumference were embellished with the 
figures of animals; these contained eight metretes: a 
wine-press, on which ten goblets were placed: two 
other vases, each of which contained five metretes: 
and twe more that held a couple of measures; twenty- 
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two vessels for preserving liquors cool, the largest of i 


which contained thirty metretes, and the least, one: 


four golden tripods of an extraordinary size: a kind © 


of golden basket, intended as a repository for vessels 
of the same metal; this was enriched with jewels. 
and was fifteen feet in length; it was likewise divided 
into six partitions, one above another, adorned with 
various figures of animals, above three feet in height; 
two goblets, and two glass bowls with golden orna 


ments; two salvers of gold, four cubits in diameter, - 
and three others of less dimensions ; ten ewers; an — 


altar, four feet and a half high; and twenty-five 
dishes. 


After this rich equipage, marched sixteen hundred © 


youths, habited in white vests, and crowned, some of © 
them with ivy, others with branches of the pine. — 


Two hundred and fifty of this band carried golden 
vases, and four hundred, vases of silver. 


cool. ai 


Three hun- — 
dred more carried silver vessels, made to keep liquors — 


After these appeared another troop bearing large 


drinking vessels, twenty of which were of gold, fifty 


of silver, and three hundred diversified with various — 


colours. 


There were likewise several tables, six feet in | 
length, and supporting a variety of remarkable ob | 


jects. 
on which were disposed several vests, some of golden 
brocade, others adorned with precious stones. 


On one was represented the bed of Semele, ‘ 


We must not omit a car thirty-three feet in length, ; 


and twenty-one in breadth, drawn by five hundred 
men. In this was the representation of a deep cavern, - 
shrouded with ivy and vine-leaves; from which se | 


veral pigeons, ring-doves, and turtles, issued, and flew 
about. 


wine, flowed out of the cavern. All the nymphs who 


stood round it wore crowns of gold. 


in a splendid manner. 


The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was ex- | 
hibited in another car, where the god. was represented _ 
by a statue, eighteen feet in height, and mounted 
He was arrayed in purple, and © 
wore a golden crown, intermixed with twining ivy — 


upon an elephant. 


and vine leaves. A long thyrsus of gold was in his 
hand, and his sandals were of the same metal. Or 
the neck of the elephant was seated a Satyr above 
seven feet high, with a crown of gold on his head, 
formed in imitation of pine-branches, and blowing a_ 
kind of trumpet made of a goat’s horn. 
pings of the elephant were of gold, and his neck was 


adorned with a crown of that metal shaped like the — 
foliage of ivy. mei. | 


This car was followed by five handred young vir- 
gins, adorned with purple vests and golden zones. A 


of the branches of pine. 


Hite pact “ 


\ 


Mercury was — 
also seen, with a golden wand in his hand, and ciothed | 


The trap- 
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hundred and twenty of them, who commanded the — 
rest, wore crowns of gold, that seemed to be composed © 


Next to these came a hundred and twenty Satyra, | 


Little bands were fastened to their feet, that | 
they might be caught by the people around them. | 
Two fountains, likewise, one of milk and the other of | 


{ 
| 
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ed at all points,some in silver, and others in 
)pper arms. a | 
__ Tothese succeeded fine troops of Sileni, and Satyrs 
__with crowns on their heads, mounted on asses, some 
of whom were entirely harnessed with gold, the rest 
with silver. 

After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, 
twenty-four of which were drawn by elephants; sixty 





goats; fifteen by buffaloes; four by wild asses; eight 
_ by ostriches ; and seven by stags. In these chariots were 
~ little youths habited like charioteers, and wearing hats 
_ with broad brims. They were accompanied by others 
’ ofa less stature, armed with little bucklers, and long 
_ thyrsi, and clothed in mantles embroidered with gold. 
_ The boys who performed the office of charioteers, 
‘were crowned with branches of pine, and the lesser 
youths with ivy. 

On each side of these were three cars drawn by 

camels, and followed by others drawn by mules. Jn 
these cars were several tents, resembling those of the 
Barbarians, with Indian women, and: those of other 
_ nations habited like slaves. Some of these camels 
carried three hundred pounds weight of incense ; 
_ others two hundred of saffron, cinnamon, iris, and 
other odoriferous spices. 
__Atalittle distance from these marched a band of 
_ f&thiopians, armed with pikes. One body of these 
carried six hundred elephants’ teeth ; another, two 
thousand branches of ebony; a third, sixty cups 
_ of gold and silver, with a large quantity of gold dust. 
4 _ After these came two hunters carrying gilded 
_ darts, and marching at the head of two thousand four 
’ _ hundred dogs of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Molossian 
4 breed, besides a variety of other species. 


i 
ks 
a 
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_ They were succeeded by one hundred and fifty 
_ men supporting trees, to which were fastened several 
Cages were also carried, 





species of birds and deer. 
_in which were parrots, peacocks, turkey hens, phea- 
; sants, and a great number of Aithiopian birds. After 
ia these appeared a hundred and thirty sheep of that 
: country, three hundred of the Arabian breed, twenty 
of the island of Euboea; twenty-six white Indian oxen, 
eicht of the Athiopian species; also a large white 
bear; fourteen leopards; sixteen panthers ; four lyxes, 
_ three small bears; a cameleopard * and an Ethiopi- 
_. pian Rhinoceros. : 
7 Bacchus advanced next, seated in a car, and wear- 
ing agolden crown embellished with ivy leaves. He 
_-was represented as taking sanctuary at the altar of 
- Rhea, from the persecution of Juno. Priapus was 
_ placed near him, with a crown of gold formed like 
the leaves of ivy. The statue of Juno was crowned 
4 with a zolden diadem; and those of Alexander and 
_ Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, representing ivy 
leaves. ‘The image of virtue was placed near that of 
Ptolemy and on her head was a crown of gold made 
n imitation of olive-branches. Another statue repre- 
 * This animal, whether real or fabulous, is mentioned by Ho- 
e: Diversum confusa genus panthera camelo. 


t A kind of buckler which covered the breast, on the middle of 
which was embossed the Gorgon’s head. 
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’ by he goats ; twelve by lions ; six by oryges, a species of 
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senting the city of Corinth, was also neat Ptolemy, 


with a golden diadem on its head. Ata little distance 


from each of these was a great vase filled with golden’ 
| cups, with a large bowl of the same metal, which — 


contained five metretes. 


This car was followed by several women richly | 


arrayed, and bearing the names of the Jonian, and 
other Greek cities in Asia; with the islands which 


had formerly been conquered-by the Persians. All 


this train wore crowns of gold. 
In another car was a golden thyrsus, a hundred an 
thirty-five feet in length, and a silver lance ninety feet 
long. 
In this part of the procession were a variety of 
wild beasts and horses, and twenty-four lions of 


prodigious size; and also a great number of cars, in | 
which were not only the statues of kings, but those — 


of several deities. 
among whom there were three hundred who played 


distance from this band marched two thousand bulls, 
all of the same colour, and adorned with golden 
frontlets, in the middle of which rose a crown of the 
same metal. They were also adorned with a collar, 
and an egis f hung on the breast of each. All these 
trappings were of gold. 

The procession of Jupiter, and a great number of 
other deities, advanced next; and after all the rest, 
that of Alexander, whose statue of inassy gold was 
placed in a car drawn by elephants; on one side 





of this statue stood Victory, and on the other Mi- ae 


nerva. 
The procession was graced with several thrones of 


A third supported a crown; and a fourth a horn of 
solid gold. On the throne of Ptolemy Soter, the 


which weighed ten thousand pieces of gold. 

In this procession were likewise three hundred 
golden vases, in which perfumes were to be burnt; 
fifty gilded altars, encompassed with golden crowns. 
Four torches of gold, fifteen feet in height, were 
fastened to one of these altars. There were likewise 
twelve gilded hearts, one of which was eighteen feet 
in circumference, and sixty in height; and another 
was only twenty-two feet and a half high. Nine 
Delphic tripods of gold appeared next, six feet in 
height; and there were six others, nine feet high. 
The largest of all was forty-five feet high; on which 
were placed several animals in gold, seven feet anda 
half high, and its upper part was encompassed with a 
golden crown, formed of a foliage of vine-leaves. — 





After these were seen several gilded palms, twelve 


feet in length, together with a wand, gilt also, sixty- 
six feet long; a gilded thunderbolt, in length sixty 
feet; a gilded temple, sixty feet in circumference; 2 

t The Attic Stater, usually called ypuo%c, was equal to ab at 


$3,60; the value therefore of this single crown amounted to 
| thirty-six thousand dollars. 


After these came a chorus of six hundred men, 


on gilded harps, and wore golden crowns. Atasmall | 


gold and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem > 
of gold, and on another a horn of the same metal.. 


father of the reigning prince, was a golden crown, 
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~ double horn twelve feat eae. ee) — vigmibes of gilded | 

animals, several of which were eighteen feet in height. 
To these were added several deer of stupendous size, 
and a set of eagles thirty feet high. 

Three thousand two hundred crowns of gold were 
likewise carried in this procession; together with a 
consecrated crown, of a hundred ana twenty feet, 
(most probably, in circumference,) it was fierike 
adorned with a profusion of gems, and surrounded 
the entrance into the temple of Berenice. There 
was also another golden egis. Several large crowns 
of gold were also supported by young virgins richly 
chabited. One of these crowns was three feet in 
height, and twenty-four in circumference. 

In this procession were also carried a golden cui- 


-rass, eighteen feet in height; and another of silver, 


twenty-seven feet high, on which latter was the 
representation of two thunderbolts of gold, eighteen 
feet in length: an oaken crown embellished with 
jewels ; twenty golden bucklers; sixty-four complete 
suits of golden armour ; two boots of the same metal, 
four feet and a half.in length ; twelve golden basins ; 


a great number of flagons; ten large vases of perfumes 


_ for the baths; twelve ewers; fifty dishes, and a large 
number of tables; all these were of gold. There 
_ were likewise five tables covered with golden goblets ; 
and a horn of solid gold, forty-five feet in length. 
All these golden vessels and other ornaments, were in 
-aseparate procession from that of Bacchus, which 
has been already described. 

There were also four hundred chariots laden with 
vessels, and other works of silver; twenty others 
filled with golden vessels, and eight hundred more 
appropriated to the carriage of aromatic spices. 

The troops that guarded this procession were com- 
posed of fifty-seven thousand six hundred foot, and 
twenty-three thousand two hundred horse, all dressed 
and armed in a magnificent manner. 

_ During the games and public combats, which con- 
tinued for some days after this pompous solemnity, 
Ptolemy Soter presented the victors with twenty 
crowns of gold, and they received twenty-three from 
_his consort Berenice. It appeared, by the registers 
of the palace, that these last crowns were valued 
at two thousand two hundred and thirty talents, and 
fifty mine, whence some judgment may be formed of 
the immense sums to which all the gold and silver 
employed in this splendid ceremonial amounted. 

Such was the pageant (shall I call it. religious, or 
rather theatrical and comic ?) exhibited by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus at his coronation. If Fabricius, the 
famous Roman, whom | have formerly mentioned, 
so remarkable for his contempt of gold and silver, 
had been a spectator of it, | am ReruAnSy that he 
would not have been able to endure the sight of the 





* Adeo nihil ornamentorum extrinsecus cupidé appetivit, ut 
triumphi die fatigatus tarditate et teedio pompe, non reticuerit 
merito se plecti, qui triumphum—tam inepté senex concupisset.”— 
Sueton, in Vespas. c. Xii. 

; + These metaphorical terms, trahunt, vexant, vincere nequeunt, 
_ may possibly-be derived from the combats of the Athlete, wherein, 
after one of them has thrown his adversary, and imagines himself 





procession till: it eed, oe have no. doabt lat he a 
would have thought and spoke like the emperor Ves- _ 
pasian, upon an occasion which had some resemblance — 


to this. He and his son Titus made a triumphant 
entry into Rome, after the capture of Jerusalem; bat 


- finding himself fatigued with the excessive léngth of 


that pompous procession, he could not conceal his 
displeasure, and declared that he was justly punished, - 
by that tedious ceremony, for his weakness in coe 
a triumph at his advanced age.* 

In this festival, given by Ptolemy Philadelphus, no 
part of it seems to have been conducted with any — 
elegance, or to have had the least air of taste and 
genius. An amazing profusion of gold and silver 
was lavished, which makes me recollect a passage in 
Sallust, the beauty and force of which] have the 
mortification not to be able to render in our language. © 
Catiline wishes to represent the immoderate luxury — 
of the Romans his contemporaries, who lavished — 
immense sums in the purchase of pictures, statues, 
wrought plate, and superb buildings. “They draw 
out (says he) and torment their gold and silver by all : 
imaginable methods,” (I must entreat the reader’s 
excuse for this literal translation,) “and yet this 
excess of prodigality is NES eae of exhausting and © 
overcoming their riches,” Omnibus modis pecuniam — 
trahunt, verant ; ttamen summa lubidine divitias suas — 
vincere nequeunt. In such profusion as this did the | | 
whole merit of Philadelphus consist on this occa- i 
sion. 

In fact, what is there truly great or admirab e @m i 
this vain Saceuiation of riches, and this waste of such ~ j 
immense treasure in a bottomless abyss, after they i 
had cost the people so much fatigue and labour, — 
and perhaps had been amassed by a long series — 
of violent exactions? The spoils of whole pied 
vinces and cities were sacrificed to the curicsi- — 
ty of a single day, and displayed to public view | 
only to raise the frivolous admiration of a. stupid | 
populace, without conducing to the least real advan- 
tage or utility. Nothing ever argued a more profound — 
ignorance of the true use of riches and solid glory, ; 
and of whatever else has any just pretensions to the 
esteem of mankind. i 

But what can we say, when we behold a sacred 
procession, and a solemnity of religion converted Intog 
a public school of intemperance and licentiousness, _ 
calculated only to excite the most shameful passions _ 
in the spectators, and induce an utter depravity of 
manners; by presenting to their view all the instru- — 
ments of excess and debauch, with the most powerful 
allurements to indulge them, and that under pretext — | 
of paying adoration to the gods! What divinities | 
must those be, that would suffer, and even exact. 7 
scandalous a pomp in their worship ! : ; 

3 
? 


victorious, he drags him along the Arena, in sight of the spec ta- 
tors, twists, shakes, and torments him, without being atle tc 
extort a confession ftom him of his defeat. In this contest, the ree 
fore, wherein the Roman author represents luxury and tiches as 
engaged, all the profusion of the former is incapable of pxhaating 
and: oxereanHoa her wealth. 


: 
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nie es The ‘ial iiksienens of th the reign of Plo 
my Philadelphius. The death of Demetrius Phale- 

rel Seleucus resigns his queen and part of his em- 
pire to his son Antiochus. The war between Seleucus 
nd Lysimachus ; the latter of whom ts slain in a bat- 

tle. Seleucus 1s assassinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, 

on whom he had conferred a multitude of obligations. 

The two sons of Arsinoe are murdered by their uncle 
is Ceraunus, who also banishes that princess. Ceraunus 

1s soon punished for those crimes by the rrruption of 
the Gauls, by whom he is slain in a battle. The at- 

tempt of that people against the tempte of Delphi. An- 

wgonus establishes himself im Macedonia. 









































- Protemy Partapevrnus,’ after the death of his 
ther, became sole master of all his dominions, which 
ere composed of Egypt, and many provinces depend- 
at on it; that is to say, Pheenicia, Coelo-Syria, Ara- 
, Libya, Athiopia, the island of Cyprus, Pam- 
Bisa Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the isles called the 
Cyclades. 
During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus had 
cealed his resentment against Demetrius Phale- 
for the advice he had given his father, when he 
as deliberating on the choice of a successor. But 
soon as he saw himself sole master, he caused that 
ilosopher to be seized, and sent with a strong guard 
to a remote fortress, Roe he ordered Hin to be 
onfined, till he should determine in what manner to 
reat him. & The bite of an aspic ‘put a period to the 
life of that great man, who merited a better fate. 
The testimonies in his favour, which are adduced 
Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and 
any others, leave no room to doubt the probity and 
risdom of his government; we therefore shall con- 
er only what has been Observed with respect to 
eloquence. 
B The characteristics of his writings, as Cicero ob- 
rves in several places, * were sweetness, elegance, 
auty, grace, and ornament; so that it was easy to 
inguish in them the disciple of Theophrastus. He 
xcelled in that species of eloquence, which is called 
temperate and florid. His style, in other re- 
cts gentle and calm, was adorned and ennobled 
h bold and shining metaphors, that enlivened the 
subject of his discourse, though othérwise not en- 
ched in any great degree with noble sentiments, 
and those beauties that constitute the great and the 
sublime. He was rather to be considered as a wrest- 
r, formed in the shade and tranquillity, for public 
games and spectacles, than as a soldier inured to arms 
exercise, and quitting his tent to attack an enemy. 
Theocrit. Idyll. xvii. A.M. 3721. Before J. C. 283. 
€ Diog. Laert. in Demetr. _ Cic. in orat. pro Robir. Post. n. 23. 
& Justin. I. xvii. c. 1. Appian in Syriac, Pausan. in Attic. p. 18. 
% T)emetrius Phalereus in hoc numero haberi potest: disputa- 
r subtilus, orator parum vehemens, dulcis tamen, ut Theo- 
rasti discipulum possis agnocere.” Offic. 1. i. n. 3. 
‘ Demetrius Phalereus, ernditissimus ille quidem, sed non tam 
stitutus, quam palestra. Itaque delectabat magis Athe- 
sy quam inflammabat. Processerat enim in solem et pulve- 


‘non ut e militari tabemmaculo, sed ut e Theophrasti, doctis- 
Hnis, a pieonilts ‘Suavis videri maluit, quam gravis; 
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. His discounts had, indeed, the faculty of affecting his 


hearers with something soft and tender, but it wanted 
energy to inspire that force and ardour that inflame 
the mind, and only left in it at most an agreeable re-_ 
membrance of some transient sweetness and graces, 
not unlike that which we retain after hearing the 
most harmonious concerts. 

It must be confessed, this species of eloquence has 
its merit, when confined witbin- just bounds; but as 
it is very difficult and unusual to preserve this due 
moderation, and to suppress the sallies of a fertile and . 
lively imagination, not always guided by judgment 
this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to degene- 
rate, and to become, even from its very beauties, a 
pernicious delicacy, which at length vitiates and de- 
praves the taste. "This was the effect, according to 
Cicero and Quintilian, who were good judges in this 
point, of the florid and studied graces peculiar to the 
style of Demetrius. Athens, till his time, +t had 
been accustomed to a noble and majestic eloquence, 


whose characteristic was a natural beauty without — 


paint and glitter. Demetrius was the first that im- 


paired this manly and solid eloquence, to which he © 


substituted a soft and languishing species, if | may 
use the expression, that abated the vigour of the 
mind, and at length rendered false taste predomi- 
nant. 

After the death of Ptolemy, two of Alexander’s 


captains still survived, Lysimachus and ec 


who, till then, had always been united by interest — 
and ‘riendship, and were engaged to each other by. 
ticaties and confederations: as they were now ad- 
vancing to the period of their days (for each of them. 
had exceeded fourscore years of age) one would have 
thought they should have been desirous of ending — 
their lives in the union which had so long subsisted 
between them: instead of which, they thought only 
of making war against, and. destroying, each other. 
Their quarrel arose on the following occasion. 
Lysimachus, after the marriage of his son Agatho-. 
cles with Lysandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, 
espoused another himself, whose name was Arsinoe, 
and had several children by her. 
terests of these two sisters led them into. all sorts of 
intrigues, to form a powerful party in their favour, 
upon the death of Lysimachus. What are ambitious 


wives and mothers not capable of attempting! Their © 


opposition to each other was not the mere effect of 
personal interest, but was chiefly fomented by the 
disputes of their mothers. Lysandra was the daugh- 
ter of Eurydice, and Arsinoe of Berenice. The ar 
rival of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of Philadel 


sed suavitate ea, qua perfunderet animos, non qua perfringeret: 
et tantum ut memoriam concinnitatis sna, non (quemadmodum de 
Pericle scripsit Eupolis) cum delectatione aculeos etiam relin 
queret in animis eorum a quibus esset auditus.”? De Clar. Orat 
n. 37 & 38. 

t “Hac etas effudit hance copiam ; et, ut opinio mea fert, suc 
cus ille et sanguis incorruptus usque ad hane ztatem otatorum furs 
in qua naturalis inesset, non fucatus, nitor—Hic (Phalereus) pri 
mus_inflexit orationem, et eam mollem teneramque reddidit.’: 
De Clar. Orat. n. 36—38, 
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_. to,be imprisoned and put to death. 
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phus, at his court, made Arsinoe apprehensive that || 
| the like symptoms. 


his interest would strengthen too much the party of 
Lysandra, who was his sister by the same mother ; 
and that they would accomplish the destruction of 
herself, and her own children, at the death of Ly- 
simachus. ‘This calamity she was determined to pre- 
vent, by sacrificing Agathocles to her suspicions ; and 
she succeeded in her design, by representing him to 
her husband, as one who had formed a conspiracy 
against his life and crown, by which she so much in- 
_censed him against his own son, that he caused him 
Lysandra and 
her children, with her brother Ceraunus, and Alex- 
ander, another son of Lysimachus, took sanctuary in 
the court of Seleucus, and prevailed upon him to de- 
clare war against Lysimachus. Several of Lysima- 
chus’s principal officers, and even those who had 


_ been most devoted to his interest, were struck with 


so much horror at the murder of his son, that they 


entirely abandoned him, and retired to the court of 


Seleucus, where they strengthened the remonstrances 
of Lysandra by their own complaints. Seleucus was 
easily induced to undertake this war, for which he 
was already sufficiently disposed by views of interest. 
i Before he engaged in this enterprise, he resigned 
his queen Stratonice to his son Antiochus, for what 
reason I shall soon relate, and consigned to him, at 
the same time, a considerable part of his empire, re- 
serving to himself no other territories than the pro-. 
vinces between the Euphrates and the sea. 
Antiochus was seized with a lingering distemper, 
of which the Physicians were incapable of discover- 
ing the cause; for which reason his condition was 
thought entirely desperate. It is easy to conceive 
the grief and anxiety of a father, who beheld himself 
on the point of losing his son in the flower of his 
age; whom he had intended for his successor in 
his vast dominions, and in whom all the happiness of 
his life consisted. Erasistratus, the most attentive 
and most skilful of all the Physicians, having care- 
fully considered every symptom with which the in- 
disposition of the young prince was attended, be- 


~ lieved at last that he had discovered its true cause, 


and that it proceeded from love; in which conjec- 
ture he was not deceived. It. was, however, more 
| difficult to discover the object of this passion, which 
was the more violent from the secrecy in which it 
remained. The physician, therefore, to assure him- 
self fully of what he surmised, passed whole days in 
the apartment of his patient, and when he saw any 
lady enter, he carefully observed the countenance of 


' the prince, and never discovered the least emotion in 


him, except when Stratonice came into the chamber, 
either alone, or with the king her consort; at which 
times the young prince was, as Plutarch observes, 
always affected with the symptoms described by Sap- 
pho, as so many indications of a violent passion : 
such, for instance, as a suppression of voice; burn- 
ing blushes; dimness of sight ; cold sweat; a sensible 


- 1 Plut. in Demetr. p. 906, 907, Appian. in Syr. p, 126—128, 
A. M. 3722, Before ala Cc: 282. 
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inequality and disorder of pulse; with a vanety of 

When the physician was after- 
wards alone with his patient, he managed his inqui- 
ries with so much dexterity, as at last drew the ‘se-_ 
cret from him. Antiochus confessed his passion for 
queen Stratonice his mother-in-law, and declared that — 
he had in vain employed all his efforts to vanquish — 
it: he added, that he had a thousand times had re- 
course to every consideration that could be repre-— 
sented to his thoughts in such a conjuncture ; parti-— 
cularly the respect due from him to a father and — 
sovereign, by whom he was tenderly beloved ; the — 
shame of indulging a passion altogether unjustifiable, 
and contrary to all the rules of decency and honour 
the folly of harbouring a desire he ought never to be 
desirous of gratifying ; but that his reason, in its pre-— 
sent state of distraction, entirely engrossed by one — 
object, would hearken to nothing. And he conclu- — 
ded with declaring, that to punish himself, for de-_ 
sires involuntary in one sense, but criminal in every : 
other, he had resolved to pine to death, by discon-— 
tinuing all care of his health, and abstaining from — 
every kind of food. 4 
The physician gained a very considerable point, by — 
penetrating into the source of his patient’s disorder ; 
but the application of the preper remedy was much | 
more difficult to be accomplished ; and how could a 
proposal of this kind be made to a parent and a king! — 
When next Seleucus inquired after his son’s health, — 
Erasistratus replied, that his distemper was incurable, _ 
because it arose from a secret passion which could | 
H 
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never be gratified, as the lady he loved was not to 
be obtained. The father, surprised and afflicted at 
this answer, desired to know why the lady was not 
to be obtained? “ Because she is my wife,” replied — 
the physician, “and I am not disposed to yield her — 
up to the embraces of another.”—“ And will you not 
part with her then,” replied the king, “to preserve | 
the life of a son I so tenderly love? Is this the friend-|| 
ship you profess for me ?”—“ Let me entreat you, my 
lord,” said Erasistratus, “to imagine yourself for 
one moment in my place; would you resign your. 
Stratonice to his arms? If you, therefore, who are 
a father, would not consent to sucha sacrifice for the - 
welfare of a son so dear to you, how can you expect 
another should do it ?”—‘“ Would to God,” exclaimed: 
Seleucus, “ that the cure of my son depended only on |} 
my acquiescence, | would resign both Stratonice and 
my empire to him with all my soul !”—* Your ma- 
jesty, then,” replied the physician, “ has the remedy — 
in your own hands; for it is Stratonice whom he_ 
loves.” The father did not hesitate a moment after 
this declaration, and easily obtained the consent of 
his consort: and his son and that princess were 
crowned king and queen of Upper Asia. * Julian” 
the Apostate rela‘es, in a fragment of his wrif ngs’ 
still extant, that Antiochus would not espouse Stiato- 
nice till after the death of his father. a 

Whatever traces of reserve, moderation, and even” 
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s Ample. ove us the misfortune of suffering a an 
inlawful passion, capable of discomposing all the hap- 
piness and tranquillity of life, to gain the least en- 
ance into the heart. 
| Seleucus being now eased of his inquietude, 
thought of nothing but marching against Lysimachus. 
He therefore put himself at the head of a fine army, 
d advanced into Asia Minor. All the country sub- 
mitted to him as far as Sardis, which he besieged and 
took; by which means he became master of all the 
Hescures of Lysimachus. 
The latter having passed the Hellespont, in order 
check the progress of Seleucus, gave him battle in 
arygia, * but was defeated and slain; in consequence 
of which, Seleucus made himself master of all his do- 
minions. “ His greatest pleasure ft on this occasion 
sulted from his being the only survivor of all the 
captains of Alexander, and, by the event of this bat- 
le, victorious over conquerors themselves, (for that 
as the expression he thought fit to use,) and this ad- 
antage was considered by him as the effect of a pe- 
liar providence in his favour.” This last victory 
as undoubtedly the best justification of the title of 
Nicator, or Conqueror, which he had already assumed, 
and which is usually given him by the historians, in 
order to distinguish him from the other princes of the 
name of Seleucus who reigned after him in Syria. 
_{ His triumph on this occasion was of no long con- 
uance; for when he went, seven months after his 
ctory, to take possession of Macedonia, where he 
proposed to pass the remainder of his days in the 
bosom of his native country, he was basely assassina- 
ed by Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred innume- 
rable honours and obligations: for he had received 
m into his court, when he fled from his own coun- 
‘-, and had treated him suitably to his rank. He 
had also carried that prince with him in this expedi- 
tion; intending, when it should be completed, to em- 
ploy the sarne forces for his establishment on the 
throne of his father in Egypt. But this wretch, in- 
nsible of all the favours he had received, had the 
lany to conspire against his benefactor, and assassi- 
ate him. 
He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of 
Ipsus, when the title of king was secured to him; 
and thirty-one, if the commencement of his reign be 
fixed twelve years after the death of Alexander, when 
he becaine master of Asia, from which time the era 
f the Seleucide commees. 
 ™ A Jate dissertation “f Monsieur de la Nauze gives 
him a reign of more tor. fifty years, by adding to it 
the nineteen years of his 30n Antiochus Soter. The 
author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not en- 
tirely divest himsIf of the government; but began 
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with making a partition of his dominions; and that 


he afterwards re-united them, even in the life-time of 
his son. 


of this nature, I shall confine myself to the chronology 


of Usher, which has been my usual guide, and which . 


assigns, with Father Petau and Monsieur Vaillant, 
thirty-one years. to the reign of Seleucus Nicator. 
This prince had extraordinary qualities ; and, with- 
out mentioning his military accomplishments, it may 
be justly said, that he distinguished himself among the 
other kings, by his great love of justice, by a benevo- 
lence and clemency that endeared him to the people, 
and by a peculiar regard to religion. He had like- 


wise a taste for polite literature, and made it a cir- 


cumstance of pleasure and glory to himself, to send 
back to the Athenians the library which Xerxes had 


carried away, and which he found in Persia. He 
also accompanied that present with the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, whom the Athenians ho- | 


noured as their deliverers. 


The friends of Lysimachus, with those who had : 


served under that prince, at first considered Cerau- 


nus as the avenger of his death, and acknowledged 


him for their king; but his conduct soon caused them 
to change their sentiments. 

" He did not expect to possess ‘the dominions of 
Lysimachus in peace, while his sister Arsinoe and the 
children she had by Lysimachus were living; for 
which reason he determined to rid himself at once 
of them and the apprehensions they gave him. ‘The 


greatest crimes cost the ambitious no remorse. Cerav-_ 


nus feigned a passion for his sister, and demanded 
her hand in marriage ; 


who was well acquainted with the natural disposition 


of her brother, protracted, as much as possible, the 


conclusion of that affair, the consequences of which 
she feared would be fatal to herself ‘and children. 
But the more she delayed and concealed her repug- 


nance under plausible pretexts, the more warmly he 


pressed her to gratify his passion; and in order to 
remove all suspicion, he repaired to that temple which 
the Macedonians held in the greatest veneration, and 
there, in the presence of one of her confidential 


friends, whom she had sent to him, he called the tu- 


telar gods of the country to witness, embracing their 


statues at the same time, and protesting, with the 


most dreadful oaths and imprecations, that his views, 
with respect to the marriage he solicited, were per: 
fectly pure and innocent. 


Arsinoe placed but little confidence in these pro- - 


mises, though they were uttered before the altars, and 
had been ratified with the awful seal of religion; but 
she was apprehensive, et the same time, that persist- 


stead of Kuoomédvoy, the field of Cyrus; 
1. xiii. p. 629. 

t * Laetus ea victoria Seleucus, et quod majus ea victoria puta: 
bat, solum se de cohorte Alexandri remansisse, victoremque victo- 
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He has produced probable reasons in fa- 
vour of his opinion ; but as I never engage in contests. 








and as these incestuous mar- 
riages were frequent and allowed in Egypt, Arsinoe, — 
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_ Ing in 1n obstinate refusal would be fatal to her chil- 


dren, for whose welfare she was more solicitous than 
for her own. She, therefore, consented at last ; and 
the nuptials were celebrated with the greatest mag- 
nificence, and with all the indications of the most 
unaffected joy and tenderness. Ceraunus placed the 
diadem on the head of his sister, and declared her 


- queen, in the presence of the whole army. Arsinoe 
- felt a real j Joy, when she beheld herself so gloriously 


_ t being a day of so much solemnity and joy. 


re-established in the privileges of which she had been 


divested by the death of Lysimachus, her first hus- 


+ band; and she invited her new spouse to reside with 


her in her own city of Cassandria, to which she first 
repaired herself, in order to make the necessary pre- 
parations for his arrival. ‘The temples, on that occa- 
sion, with all the public squares and private houses, 


were magnificently adorned; and nothing was to be - 
seen but altars and victims ready for sacrifice. 


The 


two sons of Arsinoe, Lysimachus, who was then six- 


teen years of age, and Philip, who was thirteen, both 


princes of admirable beauty and majestic mien, ad- 


_ vanced to meet the king, with crowns on their heads, 


Cerau- 
nus thew his arms round their necks, and embraced 
them with as much tenderness as could well be ex- 
pressed by the fondest of fathers. 

The comic part ended here, and was presently suc- 


_ ceeded by a bloody tragedy. As soon as he entered 


Nes _ the city, he seized the citadel, and ordered the two 


brothers to be murdered. Those unfortunate princes 
fled for refuge to the queen, who clasped them in her 
arms, and vainly endeavoured, by covering them with 
ber body, to save them from the daggers of their mur- 
derers, who killed them in the bosom of their mother. 
Instead of being allowed the sad consolation of ren- 
dering the last offices to her children, she was first 
dragged out of the city, with her robes al] rent, and 
her hair dishevelled, and then banished into Samo- 


_thrace, with only two female servants to attend her, 


mournfully considering her surviving the princes her 
sons, as the completion of all her calamities. 
° Providence would not suffer such crimes to go 


- Jong unpunished, but called forth a distant people to 


be the ministers of its vengeance. 

The Gauls, finding their own country too populous, 
sent out a prodigious number of people to seek a new 
settlement in some otber land. This swarm of fo- 
reigners came from the extremity of the ocean, and 
after proceeding along the Danube, arrived at the 
outlet of the Save, and then divided themselves into 
three bodies. The first, commanded by Brennus and 


_ Acichorius, entered Pannonia, now known by the 


name of Hungary; the second marched into Thrace, 
under Cerethrius ; and Belgius led the third into Il- 


_lyrium and Macedonia. 


All the nations whose territories this people ap- 
proached, were struck with so much terror, that in- 
stead of waiting till they were subdued, they de- 
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spatched ambassadors to ihe Gauls “and “enone 
themselves exceedingly happy in purchasing a peace 
with money. Ptolemy Ceraunus, * king of Macedo- 
nia, was the only prince who was undismayed at the 


tidings of this formidable irruption; and running — 


headlong of himself on the punishment the divine 
vengeance was preparing to inflict upon him for the 
murders he had perpetrated, he advanced to meet | 
the Gauls with a small body of undisciplined troops, 
as if it had been as easy for him to fight battles as it 
was tocommit crimes. He‘had even the imprudence 
to refuse a supply of twenty thousand men, which the 
Dardanians, a neighbouring people to Macedonia, 
offered him; and answered, with an insulting air — 
that Macedonia would be much to be pitied, if, after 
it had conquered all the East by itself alone, it could 
need the aid of the Dardanians to defend its fron- 
tiers; to which he added, with a haughty tone of 
triumph, that he would face the enemy with the chil- 
dren of those who, under the ensigns of pee: 
had subdued the universe. 

He expressed himself in the same imperious strain 
to the Gauls, who first offered him peace by a depu- — 
tation, in case he would purchase it; but, conceiving 
this offer the result of fear, he replied, that he would 
never enter into any treaty of peace with them, unless — 
they would deliver up some of the principal persons 
of their nation to him as hostages; and that they 
must likewise send him their arms, before he would 
place any confidence in their promises. ‘This answer 
was received with contempt by the Gauls; and we © 
may, from hence, observe the methods usually em — 
ployed by the Deity, in chastising the pride and in- 
justice of princes: he first deprives them of reason. 
and counsel, and then abandons them to their vair 
imaginations. 

A few days after this event, a battle was fought, 
wherein the Macedonians were entirely defeated ana 
cut to pieces: Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was — 
taken prisoner by the Gauls; who, after they had cut © 
off his head, fixed it on a lance, and showed it to the 
enemy in derision. A very inconsiderable number of 
Macedonians saved themselves by flight, but all the 
rest were either slain or made prisoners. ‘The Gauls 
dispersed themselves, after this victory, in order to 
pillage the adjacent country ; upon which Sosthenes, 
one of the principal persons among the Macedonians, 
collected some few troops, and taking advantage of 
the disorder in which they then were, destroyed a 
great number of their men, and obliged the rest to 
quit the country. A 

Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with a | 
troop: but this leader is not to be confounded with — 
that other Brennus, who took the city of Rome, about — 
a century before. Upon the intelligence he had re- — 


ceived of the first success of Belgius, and the great — 
booty he had acquired, he envied him the spoils of — 
so rich a country, and immediately formed a sae 1 

* 6 Solus rex Macedonia Ptolemzus adventum Gallorum intre-— ; 


pidus audivit, hisque cum paucis et incompositis, quasi-bella non '— 
difficilius quam ‘scelera pena ge ee paennda ae pate | 


occurrit.”» JusTIN. 
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defeat, it” only served as a new motive to 
n his: ‘march 5 his impatience to revenge his 
atrymen uniting with his desire to enrich himself. 
thors have not informed us what bec ame of Belgius 
[his troop; but in all probability he was killed in 
re second engagement, after which the remains of 
his army were incorporated into that of Brennus. 
However that may be, Biennus and Acichorius quit- 
ted Pannonia, with an army of a hundred and fifty 
thousand foot and fifteen, thousand horse, and en- 
red Ilyrium, in order to pass into Macedonia and 
Greece. 
_ During a sedition which bappened in their march, 
a body of twenty thousand men drew off from the 
main army, and marched, under Leonor and Lutarius, 
whom they chose for their commanders, juto Thrace, 
where they joined those whom Cerethrius had al- 
sady led into that country; after which they made 
1emselves masters of Byzantium, and the western 
asts of the Propontis, and then laid the adjacent 
country under contribution. 
_ * This desertion did not prevent Brennus and Aci- 
iorius from continuing their march; and they drew, 
ther from Iyrium or their countrymen the Gauls, 
: such numerous reinforcements, as increased their 
army toa hundred and fifty-two thousand foot and 
xty-one thousand two hundred horse. The hopes 
of booty, and some advantageous settlement, caused 
vast number of soldiers to join them in this expe- 
tion, and with this army they marched directly to 
acedonia, where they overpowered Sosthenes with 
their multitudes, and ravaged all the country. It will 
oon appear by the sequel, that Antigonus reigned in 
Macedonia, after the death of Sosthenes. 
‘The Gauls next advanced to the straits of Thermo- 
| pyle, with an intention to enter Greece; but were 
_ stopped for some time by the troops who "had been 
_ posted there, to defend that important pass: till at 











































‘my of Xerxes had formerly taken in their passage 
over these mountains; and the Greeks, to avoid being 
surrounded by the troops detached against them by 
the Gauls for that purpose, were obliged to retire and 
leave them a free passage. 

-Brennus advanced with the main body of the army. 
owards Delphi, in order to pillage the immense 
ches of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acicho- 
rius to follow him with the troops under his command; 

saying, at the same time, with an air of raillery, 

hat the gods ought in reason to impart some of 
their riches to men, who had more occasion for them 
themselves, and employed them in a better man- 
” ? Authors have here taken an opportunity to 
ate very astonishing and marvellous events: for 


le of Delphi, the skies were blackened with a 
paella and that great numbers of his men 
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a were destanyatl by hail an under 
| add, that this storm was attended by an earthquake — 
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| army perished by “that means. 


| impetuosity, that though Acichorius had joined Bren- 








they discovered the circuitous path which the 





ey tell us, that when, Brennus approached the tem- - 





‘ients thought these kinds of terrors veniriufdved into || _ 
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that rent the mountains, and threw down vast frag — 
ments of the rocks, which crushed the Gauls by hun- 
dreds at a time; and that the remaining troops were 
seized with sgh a panic | the ensuing night, as caused | 
them to mistake their own men for the enemy; in 
consequence of which they destroyed one another in 
such a manner, that before the day grew light enough — 
for them to distinguish each other, above half of. the - 





















The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple s so re es 
vered ameng them had drawn from all paris to pres - 
serve it from being plundered, were animated by an | 
event in which heaven itself seemed to declare in~ 
their favour, and charged the Gauls with so much 


nus, they were unable to sustain the shock, and were 
slaughtered in vast numbers. Though Brennus had 
received many wounds in several parts of his body, 
yet none of them were mortal: but when he saw 
that all was lost, and that the grand design he had 
formed ended only in the destruction of his army, he — 
was seized with such despair, as made him resolve 
not to survive his losses.. He accordingly sent for 
all the officers that could be assembled, amidst the — 
confusion which reigned among them, ‘and advised 
them to kill all the wounded men, and make the best 
retreat in their power. After this, he drank as much — 
wine as he could, plunged bis dagger into his bose, Bes 
and expired upon the spot. aS 
Acichorius took the command in chief upon hae eae 
self, and endeavoured to regain the straits of Thermo- 
pyle, i in order to march out of Greece, and conduct 
the sad remains of the army into their own country. 
But as he was obliged to pass through a large extent 
of the enemy’s territories, and to hazard a battle every 
time he wanted provisions for his troops; and as 
these were reduced to the necessity of almost always 
lying on the ground, though it was then the winter 
season; in a word, as they were constantly harassed — 
from ev ery quarter, by the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries through which they marched, they were all 
destroyed, either by famine, cold, distempers, or thé es 
sword ; and of all that prodigious number of men 
who engaged i in this expedition, not one escaped with = 
life. Fiche 
Some fabulous exaggerations may possibly be blend- 
ed with the other circumstances of this event; and 
chiefly with relation to the sudden tempest that area oe 
when the Gauls approached Delphi, and theimmense 
masses of rock miraculously detached from the moun. 
tains to crush the sacrilegious troops. Perhaps the 
whole might be no more than a thick flight of arrows _ 
shot by the enemies, who might likewise roll down . 
upon the Gauls huge stones from the tops of the 
mountains. Such events are entirely natural and 
customary in attacks like this; which the priests 
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whose interest it was to magnify the power of their || dominions, assigned to them, for their settlement. that 
god, might represent as a prodigy, and as a miracu- |! part of Asia Minor which took from them the deno- 
lous interposition; and which the credulity of the || mination of Gallo-Grecia, or Galatia. ‘The canonical — 
people, who are always fond of the marvellous, would || epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians was written to the 


readily have credited, without a scrupulous examina- 
_ tion into the truth of the account. 

On the other hand, we have no sufficient reason to 
disbelieve any thing which history relates of this 
; event. The enterprise of Brennus was undoubtedly 

a sacrilegious impiety, and injurious to religion, as 
_ well as to the Deity himself; for he spoke and acted 
«in the manner already represented, not from any 
_ conviction that those gods were the mere offspring of 
fable, (for he did not think better on that subject than 
the Greeks themselves,) but from an absolute con- 
tempt of a divinity in general. The idea of a God 
is impressed on the hearts of all men, and they have, 
through all ages, and in all countries, believed it to be 
_ their duty to render certain honours to him. ‘The 
Pagans were deceived in their application of this 
principle, but all acknowledged its necessity. The 
Deity, therefore, in mere goodness to mankind, may 
have caused his vengeance to be displayed from time 
__ to time against those, even among the heathens, who 
testified an open contempt of a Supreme Being, in 
order to preserve the traces and principles of religion 
in their minds, by some extraordinary indications of 
his anger, till it pleased him to afford them clearer 
lights by the ministration of the Mediator, at the 
appointed time, to whom was reserved the instruction 
of mankind in that pure worship which the only true 
_ ~ God required from them. 

_ Divine Being, in order to preserve among men a due 
_ respect for his providence, and a belief of his peculiar 
~ attention to all their actions, has been careful, from 
time to time, to punish perjuries and other heinous 
offences in a singular manner, even among the [Pa- 
_ gans themselves. By which means the belief of that 
capital article, the first tie which connects man with 
God, was maintained amidst all the darkness of Pa- 
ganism, and the profligacy of manners which then 
- prevailed. But it is now time to return to the 

Gauls. 

4 Leonor and Lutarius, who had formed a separate 
body, and had established themselves on the Propon- 
‘tis, advanced to the Hellespont, and surprised Lysi- 
machia, after which they made themselves masters of 
all the Thracian Chersonesus; but a difference arising 
between the two chiefs, they separated from each 
other. Lutarius continued his march along the Hel- 
lespont, and Leonor returned to Byzantium with the 

greatest part of the army. 
; The latter having afterwards passed the Bosphorus, 
and the other the Hellespont, they met again in Asia, 
where a reconciliation being effected between them, 
» they rejoined their forces, and entered into the ser- 
vice of Nicomedes king of Bithynia.. This prince, 
after he had reduced his brother Zypetes by their as- 
sistance, and regained the possession of all his father’s 
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quired him the title of Soter, which signifies a deliverer. 









descendants of this people; and St. Jerom, above six | 
hundred years after the time of which we are.now — 
speaking, declared, that they continued to speak the — 
same language he had heard at Treves.* 
‘The remainder of those who continued in Thrace — 
engaged afterwards in a war with Antigonus Gonatas 
who reigned in Macedonia, and most of them were 
then destroyed. Those few who escaped, either ~ 
passed into Asia, and rejoined their countrymen in — 
Galatia, or dispersed themselves into other regions 
where no further mention is made of them. In this ; 
manner ended that terrible inundation of barbarians, i 
i 
f 


t 
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which had threatened 
entire destruction. ae 

T After the death of Sosthenes, who had defeated — 
the Gauls, and reigned for some time in Macedonia, 
Antiochus, the son of Seleucus Nicator, and Antigo — 
nus Gonatas, the son of Demetrius Poliorcetes, formed 
pretensions to that crown, which their fathers had- 
enjoyed, one alter the other. Antigonus, who, after / 
the fatal expdeition of his father into Asia, had — 
reigned ten years in Greece, finding the state of his — 
affairs more favourable than those of his competitor, 
was the first who ascended the throne; but each of — 
them raised great armies, and contracted powerful 
alliances, the one to support himself in bis new con- 
quest, and the other to dispossess him. Nicomedes 4 


king of Bithynia, having espoused the party of Anti 1 






gonus on this occasion, Antiochus, when he was pre 
paring to enter Macedonia, was unwilling to leave se — 
powerful an enemy in his rear. Instead, therefore, — 
of passing the Hellespont, he suddenly poured his 
troops into Bithynia, which then became the theatre of — 
the war. The forces were at first so equal, that neither — . 
party would presume to attack the other, and both | 
continued for some time in that state of inaction; 
during which a treaty was concerted, in consequence 
of which Antigonus espoused Phila, the daughter of | 
Stratonice and Seleucus, and Antiochus resigned to | 
him his pretensions to the throne of Macedonia. In 
this manner he remained in peaceable possession of 
it, and transmitted it to his posterity, who enjoyed it 
for several generations, to the time of Perseus, the | 
last of this race, who was defeated by Paulus Emi- | 
lius, and divested of his dominions; which the Ro-— 
mans, a few years aficr, formed into a province of — 
the empire. i 
ft Antiochus, having thus disengaged himself from — 
this war, marched against the Gauls, who, after set- — 
tling in the land granted them by Nicomedes, were — 
continually making incursions on all sides, by which | 
they extremely incommoded their neighbours. Antio — 
chus defeated them with great slaughter, and delivered — 
the coun — from their oppression. ‘This action abil 
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ates Scriptures, preserved by the Jews with the 
most care, to be translated into the Greek language, 
as an ornament to his library. This is called the 
‘ version of the Se rca 











* Tue Prat of the wars, which a diversity of 
terests had kindled among the successors of Alex- 













s, did not prevent Ptolemy Philadelphus from de- 
voting his utmost attention to the noble library which 
had founded in Alexandria, wherein he deposited 
ne most valuable and curious books he was capable 
of collecting from all parts of the world.. ‘This 
prince being informed, that the Jews possessed a 
work which contained the laws of Moses and the 
story of that people, formed the design of having 
translated out of the Hebrew language into the 
Greek, in order to enrich his library with that per- 
formance. To accomplish this design, it became ne- 
 cessary for him to address himself to the high-priest 
the Jewish nation; but the affair happened to be 
tended with great dificulty. There was at that time 
RELY considerable number of Jews in Egypt, who 
_had been reduced to a state of slavery by Ptolemy 
ter, during the invasions of Juda in his time; 
d it was represented to the king, that there would 

























Go 
no probability of obtaining from that people either 
copy, or a faithful translation of their law, while 
suffered such a number of their countrymen to 
ntinue in their present servitude. Ptolemy, who 
ways acted with the utmost generosity, and was ex- 
enicly solicitous to enlarge his library, did not he- 
ate a moment ; but issued a decree for restoring all 
Jewish slaves in his dominions to their like rty; 
th orders to his treasurer to pay twenty drachmast 
head to their masters, for their ransom. The sum 
xpended on this occasion amounted to four hundred 
alents;{ whence it appears, that a hundred and 
" enty thousand Jews recovered their freedom. The 
ng then gave orders for discharging the children 
ro in slavery, with their mothers; and the sum 
aployed for this pUPORe amounted: to above half 
e former. 

These edyantageons preliminaries gave Ptolemy 
pes that he should easily obtain his request from 
he high-priest, whose name was Eleazar. He had 
nt ambassadors to that pontiff, with av ry obliging 
ter on his part, accompanied with magnificent pre- 
nts. The ambassadors were received at Jerusalem 
th all imaginable honours, and the king’s request 
vas granted with the greatest joy. Upon which they 
urned to Alexandria with an authentic copy of the 
osaic law, written in letters of gold, given them by 
high-priest himself, with six elders of each tribe, 
that is to say, seventy-two in the whole; and they 
re authorized to translate that. copy into the Greek 
guage. 
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: Pater piven causes the bhoks of || 


|} and proposed. to each of them a different question, in 


der throughout the whole extent of their territo- 


| which is commonly called the Septuagint Version. 








| SUCCESSORS. : 


The ing was desirous ‘oF seeing these deputies. - = 
order to make a trial of their capacity. He was sa- — 
tisfied with their answers, in which great wisdem ap — 
peared, and loaded them with presents, and i Tz: 
marks of his friendship. ‘The elders were then con- 
ducted to the isle of Pharos, and lodged in a house 
prepared for their reception, where ihey were plens 
tifully supplied with all necessary accommodations  _ 
They applied themselves to their work without losing : 
time, and in seventy-two days completed the oni : 
The whole was afterwards read and approved in th oe 
preseace of the king, who particularly admired the 
wisdom of the laws of Moses; and who dismissed the — 
seventy-two deputies with extremely magnificent aes 
sents; pari of which were for themselves, others for’ 
the high-priest, and the remainder for the temple. 
Expenses of this nature, though very considerable. 
never ruin a state, and doa prince great honour. | 
The author (cols whom these facts are extracted 
is Aristegas, who represents himself as one of the fee ota 
officers of the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He 
adds a number of other circumstances, which | have — ss : 
omitted, because they seem more improbable than - 
those | have inserted. It is pretended that the wri- 
ters, whether Jews, as Aristobulus, Philo, and Jo-— 
sephus ; or Christians, as Justin, Irenzus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Hilary, Austin, and some others, who 
have employed their pens on the subject of the Sep- 
tuagint version, have founded all their relations on ~ 
the mere veracity of Aristaas, when the work that 
bears his name is thought to be a spurious piece. _ 
Some of these authors have added circumstances 
which are generally disbelieved, because Mey have 
too much of the marvellous in them. * Philo de- 
clares, that though their translations were made in 
separate apartments, yet not the least difference 
either in the sense, or in the mode of expression 
which they used, was to be found, but that, on the SS 
contrary, they every where coincided, even to a single 
word: From whence he concludes, that these persons 
were not mere translators, but men inspired by the 
Spirit of God, who guided them on that occasion, and’ 
dictated the whole to them, even to the mingleene 
word. Justin, and, after him, the other fathers al- 
ready mentioned, suppose that each of the seventy- 
two interpreters performed his version in a separate; | 
cell, without the least correspondence with each 





























































other: and yet that all their translations were pers : 
fectly conformable to each other in every particular, 

I have frequently declared my resolution not to 
enter into any historical disquisitions of this nature. = 
which require much time and learning; and would, 
therefore, call off my attention too Jong from my 


principal object. The reader may consult the learn: 
ed Prideaux, who has treated this subject at large, 
All that can be depended upon, and which no one 


|| It is called the Septuagint for the sake of the round numbet ee 


70, but the sacred books were translated by seventy-two bersona ae 
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; * has thought fit to contest, 1s, that a translation of 
_ the sacred books from the Hebrew into the Greck, 


-was made in Egypt in the time of the Ptolemies ; 


~ .that we have this translation still extant, and that it 


is the same which was used in the time of our blessed 


Saviour, as most of the passages in the original 





Greek, cited by the sacred writers in the New Tes- 


tament from the Old, 
word, in this version. 


are to be found, word for 
It still subsists, and continues 


to be used in the Oriental churches; as it also was 
_by those of the primitive ages, among whom it passed 


for a canonical translation. 
This version, therefore, which rendered the Scrip- 


tures of the Old Testament intelligible to a vast num- 


ber of people, became one of the most considerable 


fruits of the Grecian conquests; and was evidently 


comprehended in the design which God had in view, 


when he delivered up all the East to the Greeks, 
and supported them in those regions, notwithstanding 


their divisions and jealousies, their wars, and the 


frequent revolutions that happened among them. In 
this manner did God prepare the way for the preach- 


_ ing of the Gospel, which was then approaching, and 


Mul 


facilitate the union of so many nations of different 


Janguages and manners into one society, and the 


same worship and doctrines, by the instrumentality 
of one language, the finest, most copious, and most 
correct that was ever spoken in the world, and 


~ which became common to all the countries that - were 


‘SECT. VII. 


“conquered by Alexander. 


The various expeditions of Pyrrhus: 
First, into Italy ; where he fights two battles with the 
Romans. The character and conduct of Cineas. Se- 

~ condly, into Sicily ; and then into Italy again. His 
third engagement with the Romans, wherein he 1s de- 
feated. His expedition into Macedonia, of which he 
makes himself master for some time, after having 
overthrown Antigonus. His expedition into Pelopon- 
nesus. He forms the siege of Sparta, but without 
‘success. Is slain at that of Argos. The deputation 
from Philadelphus to the Romans, and from the Ro- 
mans to Philadelphus. 


* Pyrruus, when he returned into Epirus, after he 
bad entirely abandoned Macedonia, might have 
passed his days in tranquillity among his subjects, 


_and enjoyed the sweets of peace, by governing his 


people agreeably to the rules of justice. But a dis- 
position so active and impetuous as his own, in con- 
junction with a restless and ardent ambition, was in- 
capable of being at rest itself, or suffering others to 
be so. This indisposition of mind was, in reality, a 
real disease, a raging fever, which knew no inter- 
mission. In a word, he grew insupportable to him- 
self, and was continually flying from himself in pur- 
suit of foreign objects, and in following from country 
to country a felicity no where to be found. He 

t Plut. in Pyrth. p. tae be Pausan. li. p. 21,22. Justin. 
~ Xvili. c. Be 











Atherefore seized, with j joy, ther nist Specraet 
ie for plunging himself into new engagements. _ 

* The inhabitants of Tarentum were ‘then at svar 
with the Romans, and their own country not furnish 
ing them with generals of sufficient abilities to oppose — 
such formidable enemies, they turned their eyes to- — 
ward Epirus, and despatched ambassadors thither, not — ; 
only from themselves, but from all the Greeks in 
Italy, with magnificent presents for Pyrrhus. ‘They 
had orders to tell him, that they only wanted a leader 
of experience and reputation; that they had a com-— 
petent number of good troops, and by only assembling © 
the forces of the: Lucanians, Messapians, Sampites, 
and Tarentines, were in a condition to bring an army 
of twenty thousand horse and three hundred and fifty 
thousand foot into the field. The joy with which | 
Pyrrhus received a proposal so agreeable to his dis: 
position, and so conformable to his character, may 
be easily imagined. The Epirots, by his see | 
conceived a warm desire and violent a for this” 
war. 

A Thessalian, named Cineas, was then at the court i 
of Pyrrhus. He was a man of great judgment, and 
having been the disciple of Demosthenes, was distin- 
guished from all the orators of that time, not only for: 
coming the nearest to the force and eloquence of that 4 
great master, but for having been most successful in” 
deriving, from so excellent a school, the solid prin- 
ciples and truest maxims of sound policy. This per- 
son was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employ- 
ed him on embassies to several cities with whom he 
had negociations to transact. Cineas, through the 
whole course of these employments, confirmed, by 
his conduct, the truth of this expression of Euripides, 
“that the eloquence of an enemy is no less powerful 
than his sword ;” and Pyrrhus accordingly declared, 
that he had gained more cities by the eloquence of 
Cineas, than he himself had conquered by the force 
of arms. For this reason he entertained the greatest 
esteem for him, conferred many honours upon him, 
and employed him in the most important affairs. A 
man of this character is always an inestimable trea- 
sure, and would constitute the happiness of a prince 

-and his people, were his counsels attended to. | 

Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to pass 
into Italy, and finding him one’ day disengaged from 
business, and in a temper not to be offended with in- 
nocent liberties, entered into a free conversation with 
that prince. “Your majesty intends (said he) to 
march against the Romans; should the gods vouch- 
safe to render you victorious, what advantage shall 
you derive from your conquest?” “Were the Ro- 
mans once subdued, (replied Pyrrhus,) all Italy would 
then be ours.” “ Supposing ourselves masters of that 
country, (continued Cineas,) how should we proceed 
next?” Pyrrhus, who did not yet perceive his drift, 
continued, * Sicily will then present itself to us, anc 
you know the importance of that island.” “ But w 

| our expeditions (added Cineas) end with the conq 


_ * A. M. 3724. Before J. C. 280. 
































é (replied Pye us . 
-emot d we stop short i In so glorious a career? 
If the gods are pleased to crown us with success, 
= ome be only preludes to more glorious enter- 
Carthage, with all Africa, Macedonia, my 
v domain, every prone: in Greece, shall be 
- part, of our future conquests.” ‘“ And when we have 
ae -oanquered all we can, how shall we dispose of our- 
vest” * Dispose of ourselves! We will live at our 
We will pass whole days in feasts and agree- 
able BEeiceraton. and think of nothing but enjoying 
selves.” “Ah! my lord, (interrupted Cineas,) and 
what prevents us now from living at our ease, making 
entertainments, celebrating festivals, and enjoying 
ourselves to the utmost? Why should we go so far> 
-insearch of a happiness already in our power, and 
pay so dear for what we may now enjoy without the 
least trouble 2” 

This discourse of Cineas affected Pyrrbus, but did 
ot reform-him. He could make no reasonable ob- 
jection to what he had heard; but his natura] ar- 
dour, more predominant, more durable, urged him 
in pursuit of a phantom of glory, that was always 
senting a delusive and glittering outside to his 
w, and would not permit him to enjoy the least 
re vose, either by night or day. 

lonsicur Paschal has considered this reflection of 
eas, in the 26th chapter of his Thoughts ; wherein 
he has explained, in an admirable manner, the origin 
all the tumultuous employments of mankind, and 
of all that the world calls diversion or pastime. «The 
soul (says that great man) discovers nothing in herself 
t can paenish her with contentment. ” Whatever 









































istely. This lige: her to sore recourse to exter- 
pap ep ricnts, that she may lose in them the 
eeeeveance of her real state. In this oblivion con- 
sher joy; and, to render her miserable, no more 
is wanting than ve oblige her to enter into, and con- 
verse with, herself.” 

He then proceeds to justify the truth of this reflec- 
on by a variety of examples; after which he adds 
following remarks: “ When Cineas told Pyrrhus, 
oO proposed to Jive at ease when he had conquered 
large part of the world, that it would be better for 
m to hasten his intended happiness, by enjoying 
hat repose which was then in his power, without 
oing in quest of it through such a number of fatigues ; 
he gave him advice that was attended with many 
ifficulties, and which seemed almost as irrational as 
he design of that ambitious youth. Each of them sup- 
osed him capable of being satisfied with himself and 
present enjoyments, without filling up the void in 
heart with imaginary hopes, which is certainly 
alse. Pyrrhus could not be happy, either before or 
er he had conquered the world; and perhaps the 
ife of ease recommended to him by his minister, 
Id have proved less satisfactory to him, than 
_ hurry of all the wars and eeredibias which he 
} 36 oy] 


rtain, | 















however, that neither me poleoprer 





immediately despatched Cineas to the Tarentines” 





rectly to Tarentum. 




















‘nor “the ‘conqueror, were “capable of knowing ‘tines 
thoroughly the heart of man. Pyrrhus, therefore, 


with a detachment of three thousand foot ; soon after 
which a large number of mee bottomed vessels, galleys, 
and all sorts of transport ships, arriving from “Taren- 
tum, he embarked on board them twenty elephants, | 
three thousand horse, twenty thousand heavy rae 
foot, two thousand archers, ang five hundred slingers. — 
All being ready, he set sail; but as soon as he had 
advanced into the open sea, a violent tempest arose — 
from the north, and drove him out of his course.— 
The vessel in which he was, yielded at first to the 
fury of the-storm; but the exertions of the pilot and_ 
mariners were employed so effectually, that he at Jast 
gained the coast of Italy, after a voyage of infinite 
fatigue and danger. The other ships were incapable 
of holding the same course. At last a strong gale = 
sprung up from the land, and the waves beat so vio- « 
lently against the head of the king’s ship, that they cae 
expected it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus did 
not hesitate a moment in this extremity, but threw = 
himself into the sea, and was immediately followed 
by his friends and guards, who vied with each other 
to save him at the hazard of their own lives; but — 
the night, which happened to be extremely dark, atl 
the impetuous bursting of the waves upon the coast, 
from whence they were repelled with a loud voar, 
made it very difficult for them to assist him; till at_ 
last the king, after he had struggled with the ee 
and waves for a considerable part of the night, was— 
cast the next morning on the shore, the wind being 
then considerably abated: The long fatigue he had 
sustained, weakened him to such a “dezrec, that no-— 
thing but -his courage, always great and invincible 
prevented him from sinking under it. = 
In the mean time, the Messapians, on whose coast | 
the waves had cast him, hastened to him with the 
utmost speed, to render him all the assistance in — 
their power. They also went to meet some of his 
ships that had escaped the storm; but- the cavalry 
they found on board were very inconsiderable in — 
number, and the infantry amounted to no more than © 
two thousand men, with two elephants. Pyrrhus, — 
after he had drawn them up ina body, led them di-= = 





























































Cineas, as soon as he received intelligence of his 
approach, advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, — 
when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely sur= 
prised to find the inhabitants solely engaged in plea. : 
sures, in which it was their usual custom to indulge 
without the least moderation or intermission. ‘And. = 
they now took it for granted, that whilst Pyrrhus ne rea 
fought for them, they might quietly continue in their 
own houses, solely employed with bathing, perfumes, - 
feasting, and recreations. Pyrrhus was unwilling to 
lay them under any constraint, till he had received 
intelligence that his ships were safe, and till the =~ 
greatest part of his army had joined him. He then ae 
treated them like one determined to be their master. 
He began with shutting up all the public gardens 
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the management of the war as they walked together. 
He also suspended their feasts and public shows, and 
was altogether as severe upon the assemblies of news- 
mongers. In a word, he compelled them to take 
arms, and behaved at al] musters and reviews with 
‘inexorable severity to those who failed in their duty. 

In consequence of which, several who had never been 

accustomed to so rigorous a discipline, withdrew from 
the city; thinking it an insupportable servitude, to be 
debarred from the full enjoyment of their effeminate 


' pleasures. 


Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that 
Levinus the consul was advancing against him with 
a powerful army, and that he was then in Lucania, 
where he burnt and destroyed all the country around 
him. «Though the allies of Pyrrhus had not yet sent 
him any succours, nevertheless as he thought it very 
dishonourable to permit the enemy to approach nearer 


him, and commit their ravages in his sight, he took 


the field with the few troops he had. But before he 
engaged in any hostilities, he despatched a herald to 
~ demand of the Romans, whether they would consent, 
‘before the commencement of the war, to an amicable 
accommodation of the differences between them and 
the Grecks of Italy, by referring the whole affair to 
his judgment and decision? ‘Yo which Levinus the 
consul made this reply, “That the Romans neither 
took Pyrrbus for an arbiter, nor feared him as an 
enemy.’ 
ay, ee upon receiving this ‘answer, advanced 
with his troops, and encamped in a plain between the 
cities of Pandosia and Heraclea; and when he heard 
that the Romans were very near him, and.were en- 
camped on’ the other side of the river Siris, he 
“mounted his horse, and approached the bank, to take 
a view of their situation. When he saw the appear- 
ance of their troops, their advanced guards, the fine 
‘order which was every where maintained, and the 
~ jndicious disposition of their camp, he was astonishe dis 
and addressing himself to one of his friends ae 
was then near him—* Megacles,” said he, “ the array 
of these barbarians is by no means barbarous; we 
shall see whether other circumstances will correspond 
with this appearance.” * And already under appre- 
‘hension for the success of the future, he resolved to 
wait the arrival of his allies; thinking it sufficient, 


at that time; to post a body of troops on the bank of | 


the river, to oppose the Romans, if they should at- 
tempt to pass; but this precaution was then too late, 
~ forthe Roman infantry had already forded the stream, 
and the cavalry passed it where they found it practi- 
cable. The advanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, 
not finding themselves sufficiently strong, and fearing 
to be surrounded by their enemies, were obliged to 
join the main army with great precipitation ; so that 
Pyrrhus, who had arrived there a few moments be- 
_ fore, with the rest of his troops, had not time to dis- 
pute the passave with the enemy. 


* The Greeks considered all other nations as barbarians, and 
_ tweated them accordingly. 
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_and places of exercise, where the inhabitants usually {j 
_ entertained themselves with news, and regulated all 
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A's soon as he saw a Peveat Haber of Rowe b + 
lers glittering on ‘this side of the river, and their 
cavalry advancing towards him in fine order, he 
closed his ranks, and began the attack. The lustre 
and beauty of his arms, which were very magnific ent. 4 
distinguished him in a conspicuous manner; and his eB 
actions made it evident, that the reputation he had | 
acquired did not exceed his merit. For while he 
engaged in the battle, without sparing his own person, 
and bore down all before him, he did not lose sight 
of the duties of a general; and amidst the greatest 
dangers was perfectly cool; despatched his com- 
mands with as much tranquillity as if he had been 
in his palace; and sprung from place to place, to re- 
‘instate what was amiss, and sustain those who suffered 
most. 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the | 
Italian horse, with a lance in his hand, singled out 
Pyrrhus from the rest of his troops, and followed him 
with the utmost ardour wherever he went, ae ze 
all his own motions by those of the king. —And 
having at last found a favourable opportunity, he- 
aimed a furious stroke at him, but wounded only his’ 
horse. At the same time Leonatus of Macedonia — 
killed the Italian’s horse. Both horses being down, 
Pyrrhus was immediately surrounded by a troop of 
his friends, who carried him off, and killed the Italian, 
who fought with great bravery. 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus to use more pre- 
caution than he had practised before, and obliged | 
him to be more careful of himself; which is an indis- 
pensable duty in a general, on whose welfare that of — 
a whole army depends. When he beheld his aise! 
give way, he ordered his infantry to advance, and- 
immediately drew it up. Then giving his mantle — 
and arms to Megacles, one of his friends, he put on 
those of the latter, and vigorously charged the Ro- — 
mans, who received him with great intrepidity. The — 
battle was obstinately disputed on both sides, and the 
victory long continued doubtful. Authors say, that — 
each army gave way seven times, and as often re- — 
turned to the charge. 

Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper — 
method for the preservation, of his tife; though, in — 
the event, it almost proved fatal to him, and was on 
the point of wresting the victory out of his hands.— 
‘The enemies threw themselves in throngs about Nee 
cles, whom they took to be the king; and he was at_ 
last wounded by a horseman, who hove him to thes 
ground, after he had torn off his heirnmet and mantle, 
which he carried full speed to Levinus the consul , 
and as he showed them to him, cried out aloud, that. 4 
he had slain Pyrrhus. | These spoils being borne in : 
triumph through all the ranks, filled tne whole Roman | i 












































army with inexpressible joy. All the field resound-— 





ed with acclamations of victory, wnile the Grecian — 

troops were struck with universal consternation ard i 
Pyrrhus, who. perceived the terssole effect of tl as 

mistake, flew bare-headed through «fl the lines, hold-— 


dismay. < 
‘ing out at the same time his hand tu the soldiers, and 











a ‘ -was then renewed, and the ele- 
ants | were chiefly instrumental in deciding the 
ctory. For when Pyrrhus saw the Romans broken 
those animals, and that the horses, instead of ap- 











with their riders, he immediately led up the Thes- 
salian cavalry against them, while they were in con- 
: fusion, and put “them to flight, after having made a 
great slaughter of them. ‘ 

- Dionysius of Halicarnassus writes, that near fifteen 
Reeatand Romans were killed in Phis battle, and that 
Pyrrhus lost thirteen thousand of his men. But other 
historians make the loss less on both sides. 

Pyrrhus immediately made himself master of the 
enemies’ camp, which they had abandoned, brought 
over several cities from their alliance, ravaged all the 
country around him, and advanced within fifteen 
leagues of Rome. 

‘The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him, 
afler the battle, he sev erely reproached them for 
their delay. But his air and aspect made it evident, 
hat he was exceedingly delighted at bottom, that his 
troops, in conjunction with the Tarentines alone, had 
defeated so well disciplined and numerous 
~ of the Romans, without the assistance of his 


* 


allies. 


cat loss they had sustained; and, instead of recall- 
ing Levinus, were solely intent on preparatious for a 
second battle. This phcetnes of soul, which mani- 
fested so much steadiness and intrepidity, surprised, 
; and even terrified Pyrrhus. fe, the refore, thought 
a ‘it pradent to despatch a second embassy, in order 

to sound their dispositions, and to see if they would 
a not incline to some expedient for an amicable accom- 
aa on, and in the mean time returned to. Taren- 
tum. Cineas, therefore, being sent to Rome, had 
_ several conferences with the principal citizens, and 
os sent presents in the name of the king, to them and 
their wives: but not one would receive them. They 










3 
4 should have made a public treaty with the king, it 
= would be time enough to express his satisfaction with 
_ regard to them. 

. When Cineas was introduced to the senate, he ac- 
7 iaintes them with the proposals of his master, who 
Ps offered to deliver up his prisoners to the Romans 
without any ransom, and to aid them in the conquest 
of all Italy; requiring, at the same time, no other re- 
turn but their friendship, and a sufficient security for 
the Tarentines. Several of the senators seemed in- 
clinable to a peace: and this was no unreasonable 
disposition. They had lately been defeated in a 
great battle, and were on the point of bazarding ano- 
ther of much more importance. They had likewise 
every thing to dread; and the forces of Pyrrhus ha- 
ving been considerably augmented by the junction of 
everal of the states of Italy his allies. 

ae Roman courage, in this ceniinsluce, seemed 










- proaching them, were so terrified, that they ran away. 


an ariny | 


The Romans, however, were not dejected at the | 


all replied, and even their wives, that when Rome : | 





n to Tae bys his voice aha ges. | 





nour of his country seemed to have inspired him with 


' maintain the war against him with all their forces — Pa 











el age and 4 beet eke iad obliged him to sont 
himself to his family, and retire from public affairs 
When he understood, by the confused report which 
was then dispersed through the city, that the s 
tors were disposed to accept the offers of Pyrrbus, h 
caused himself to be carried into the assembly, wh 
kept a profound siience the moment he appeared. — 
There the venerable old man, whose zeal for the ho-- 












all his ancient vigour, made it evident, by reason 
equally solid and affecting, that they were on the 
point of destroying, by an infamous treaty, all’ the | 
glory which Rome had hitherto acquired. “ Where,’ 
said he, with the warmth of a noble indignation, 

“ where is the spirit that suggested the bold language — 
you once uttered, and whose accents rung through 
all the world ; when you declared, that if the great 
Alexander himself had invaded Italy, when we were 
young, and our fathers in the vigour of their age, he 
would never have gained the reputation of being in- 
vincible, but would have added new lustre to the 
glory of Rome, either by his flight or death! Is it” 
possible, then, that you now tremble at the mere name 
of a Pyrrhus, who has passed his days in cringing to ma 
one of the guards of that very Alexander, and who 
now wanders, like a wretched adv enturer, from coun- 
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and who be the ingolente to promise you thew cons - 
quest of Italy, with those very troops who have not 
been able to secure'to him a small tract of Macedo- 
nia!” He added many other things of the same na- 
ture, which seb the Roman peepee: and di 


mously Fctrates an answer “to Cineas :—“ That. 
Pyrrhus should first retire from Italy ; after which, 
i be should find himself disposed for peace, he might 
send an embassy to solicit it: but that, as long as he | 
continued in arms in their country, the Romans would 


though he should even vanquish ten thousand such, 
leaders as Levinus.” ae 

It is said, that Cineas, during his continuance at — 
Rome in order to negociate a peace, took every me- 
thod, as might be expected from a man of wisdom and 
address, to inform himself of the manners and cus | 
toms of the Romans; to scrutinize their public as_ 
well as private conduct; to study the form and con-— 
stitution of their government ; and to obtain as exact — 
an account as possible of the forces and revenues of — 
the republic. When he returned to Tarentum, he ~ 
gave the king a faithful relation of all the discoveries — 
he had made in his conferences with the principal | 
ek of Rome, and told him, among other particulars, - 

“'That the senate Se) to him an assembly of 
kings.” A just and noble idea of that august body! “ = 
And, with respect to the numerous inhabitants who * 
filled the streets, and all parts of the country, he ad- 
ded, “J greatly fear we are fighting with a hydra.” 
Cineas. indeed, had some reason for this re mark ; for 
the consul Levante had at that time an army in the — 
field twice as numerous as the first, and there were 

















bearing arms, and forming many armies as powerful 
as that which had been newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immedi- 
Sricly succeeded by the arrival of ambassadors sent to 
Ey rrhus from the Romans, among whom was Fabri- 
_ cius, who, as Cineas informed the king, was highly 
esteemed at Rome asa very virtuous man, and one 
well experienced in military affairs, but that his for- 

tune was extremely low. Pyrrhus received them 
_ with extraordinary marks of distinction, and treated 

_ them with all possible honours. The ambassadors, 
at their audience, said every thing suitable to the 
present conjuncture; and as they imagined he might 
be elated by the victory he had obtained over their 
troops, they represented to him the vicissitudes and 
inconstancy of fortune, which no prudence of man 
could foresee; that the greatest overthrows in the 
_ field were incapable of depressing the Roman forti- 
tude, and corsequently it could never be alarmed at 
any little disadvantage; that the examples of so many 
enemies as they had "defeated, should teach Pyrrhus | 
to reflect on the enterprise he was forming ; that he | 
would find, at all events, enemies prepared to receive 
him, and ina capacity to defend themselves. They 
_ concluded their remonstrances with leaving it to his 
choice, either to receive a ransom for their soldiers 
who were then his prisoners of war, or to exchange 
them for such of his troops as the Romans had taken 
from him. 
____-® Pyrrhus, after a consultation with his friends, an- 
Bee: swered the ambassadors to this effect: ‘“ Romans, it 
is with an ill grace you demand the prisoners I have 
taken from you, to employ them against me, after 
“your refusal of the peace I proposed. If you. have 
ie only i in view your own real interest and mine, it is 
not necessary to have recourse tosuch evasions. Be 
it yourcare to end, by an amicable treaty, the war 
a, are maintaining against me os my allies, and : 





ecitizens as your Oichice trithout the ransom you 
offer me. If you reject this condition, it is in vain 
for you to imagine that Pyrrhus will ever be  pre- 
-vailed upon to Telease so great a number of soldiers.” 

= When he had retarned this answer to the ambas- 
- sadors, he took Fabricius aside, and addressed him in 
the following manner: “ As for you, Fabricius, | am 
sensible of your merit: [ am likewise informed that 
_ you are an excellent general, and perfectly qualified 
for the command of an army; that justice and tem- 
- perance are united in your character, and that you 
pass fora person of consummate virtue. But J am 
likewise acquainted with your poverty; and must 
confess, that fortune, in this particular alone, has 
treated you with injustice, by misplacing you in the 
class of indigent senators. In order, therefore, to | 
‘supply that sole deficiency, | am ready to give you as 
much gold and silver as will raise you above the rich- 
~ est cilizen of Rome; being fully persuaded, ‘ that no 
_ expense can be more honourable to a prince than that 
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are Pees ee bei sche 46 Wade a life ‘unw : 
thy of their virtue; and that this is the noblest | pure 
pose to which a king can possibly devote his trea 


sures.” At the same time, I must desire you to be- 
lieve, that I have no intention to exact any unjust or 
dishonourable service from you as a return of grati 
tude. I expect nothing from you, but what is per 
fectly consistent with your honour, and what willadd 
to your authority and importance in your own coun 
try. Let me, therefore, conjure you to assist me « — 
with your influence in the Roman senate, which has 
hitherto assumed an air of too much inflexibility with 
relation to the treaty I proposed, and has never con-— 
sulted the rules of moderation in any respect. Make 
them sensible, I entreat you, that I have given my 
solemn word to assist the Tarentines and other Greeks 
who are settled in this part of Italy; and that Ican- 
not in honour abandon them, especially as lam now ’ 
at the head of a powerful army that has already gaincd © 
me a battle. I must however acquaint you, that J 
am called, by some pressing aflairs, to my own do- — 
minions; and this is the circumstance which, makes — 4 
me more earnestly wish for peace. As to any other — 
particulars, if my quality as a king causes me to he | 
suspected by the senate, because a number of other 6 
princes have openly violated the faith of treaties and 
alliances, without the least hesitation; become my | 
surety yourself on this occasion; assist me with your 
counsels in all my proceedings, and command my ar- 
mies under me. | want a virtuous man, and a faith- — | 
} 
7 





ful friend; and you as much need a prince, whose 
liberalities may enable you to be more useful, and to 
do more good to mankind. Let us, therefore, con-  — 
sent to render mutual assistance to each other, 
the future events of our lives.” ¥ 
Pyrrhus having expressed himself in this manner, 
Fabricius, after a few moments’ silence, replied to him 
in these terms: “It is needless for me to make any _ 
mention of ihe experience [ may possibly have in the 
conduct of public or private affairs, since you have 
been informed of that from others. With respect 
also to my poverty, you seem to be so wel] acquainted 
with it, that it would be unnecessary for me to assure 
you T have. no money to turn to advantage, nor any 
slaves from whom I derive the least revenue: that 
my whole fortune consists in a house of no consides aim 
rable appearance ; and in a little spot of ground that — 
furnishes me with my support. But if you believe 
my poverty renders my condition inferior to that of — 
every other Roman, and that, while | am oschee 
the duties of an honest man, Tam the less considered, 
because I happen not to be-of the number of the — fe 
rich; permit me to acquaint you, that the idea you e 
conceive of me, is not just, and that whether any — 
other may have inspired you with that opinion, ov 
whether you only suppose so yourself, you are de 
ceived. Though I do not possess riches, | never dia 
imagine my indigence a prejudice to me, whether 
I consider myself as a public or private person. Did — 
my necessitous circumstances ever induce my com 
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2 the noblest objects of the emulation of great 
s? Tam invested with the highest dignities, and 
ee myself placed at the head of the most illustrious 
mbassics. | assist also at the most august ceremenies, 
nd even the most sacred functions of divine worship 
re confided to my care. Whenever the most im- 
ortant affairs are the subject of deliberation, | hold 
y rank, in councils, and offer my opinion with as 
uch freedom as another. J] am upon’an equal foot- 
1g with the richest and most powerful persons in the 
epublic ; and if any circumstance causes me to com- 
lain, it is my receiving too much honour and ap- 
use from my fellow citizens. 
charge cost me nothing of my own, no more than 
y other Roman. Rome never reduces her citizens 
a ruinous condition, by raising them to the magis- 
ye She gives all necessary supplies to those 
hom she employs in public stations, and bestows 
rem with liberality and magnificence. Rome, in 
is particular, differs from many other cities, where 
ublic is extremely poor, and private persons im- 
nsely rich. We are all in a ae of Bae as 



















ae as our own. As the ich and the ‘poor are 
ually admitted to her employments, according as 
Bch them worthy of ORES, oe places ct 





Bay eke that I think 1 am the Poise of men 
en [ compare myself with the rich, and find a cer- 
satisfaction, and even pride, in that fortune. 
little field, poor and unfertile as it is, supplies me 
h whatever I want, when | am careful to cultivate 
s I ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces. 
at can I want more? Every kind of food is agrec- 
le to my palate, when seasoned by hunger: | drink 
th delight when [{ am thirsty, and I enjoy all the 
veetness of sleep when fatigued with toil. I con- 
nt myself with a habit that covers me from the 
rigours of winter; and of all the various kinds of 
iture necessary for the same uses, the mean- 
is, in my opinion, the most commodious. | 
ould be unreasonable, and unjust, were I to com- 
ain of fortune, whilst she supplies me with all that 
ture requires. As to superfluities, ] confess she 
s not furnished me with any; but then she has 
t inspired me with the least desire to enjoy them. 
hy should 1 then complain? It is true, the want 
his abundance renders me incapable of relieving 
necessilous, which is the only advantage the rich 
ay be envied for enjoying. But when | impart io 

























le 1 possess, and render my fellow citizens all the 
rvices | am capable of performing ; in a word, when 
barge all the duties incumbent on me, to the 
my ability, wherein can my conscience con- 
amet Af riches had ever been the least ee 
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republic, and my friends, some portion of the 
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the administration of the republic, that J have had a 
thousand opportunities of amassing great sums, and — 
even by irreproachable methods. Could any man_ 
desire one more favourable than that which occurred - 
tome a few years ago? ‘The consular dignity was ise aa 
conferred upon me, and | was sent against the Sam- 
nites, the Brutii, and the Lucanians, ‘at the head of 
a numerous army. We ravaged a large tract of coun- | 
try, and defeated the enemy in several battles: we 
took many flourishing and opulent cities by assault 
I enriched the whole army with the spoils; I return- 
ed every citizen the money which he had contributed 
to the expense of the war; and after ] had received 
the honours of a triumph, | still brent four hundred > 
talents into the public treasury.* After having ne- 
glected so considerable a booty, of which | had full | 
power to appropriate any part to myself; after having — 
despised such immense riches so justly acquired, and - 
sacrificed the spoils of the enemy to the love of glory, — 
in imitation of Valerius Publicola, and many other — 
great men, whose disinterested generosity of mind 
has raised the glory of Rome to so illustrious a height ; 
would it now become me to accept of the gold and sil- 
ver you offer me? What idea would the world en- | 
tertain of me? And what an example should I set to © 
my fellow citizens? How could | bear their re- 
proaches? how even their looks, at my return? — 
Those awful magistrates, our censors, who are ap- _ 
pointed to inspect our discipline and manners with a 
vigilant eye, would they not compel me to be ac 
countable before all the world, for the presents you 
solicit me to accept? You shall keep then, if you ~ 
please, your riches to yourself, and I my poverty and 
my reputation.” 

] take it for granted, that the historian furnished 
Pyrrhus and Fabricius with these speeches, but he — 
has only painted their sentiments, especially those of 
the latter, in strong colours. For such was the cha- 
racter of the Romans in those glorious ages of the re- 
public. “ Fabricius was really persuaded, that there a Be 
was more glory and grandeur in being able to despise — 
all the gold of a king, than there was in reigning 
over an empire.” f 2 

* Pyrrbus being desirous the next day to surprise _ 
the Roman ambassador, who had never seen an ele- — 
phant, ordered the captain of those animals to arm— 
the largest of them, and lead him to the place where — 
he would be in conversation with Fabricius ; ; the ofhi- © 
cer was then to place him behind a hanging of ta- 
pestry, that he might be ready to make his appear- 2B 
ance at a certain signal. This was accordingly exe- = 
cuted; and the sign being given, the tapestry was 
drawn .aside, and presented to view the enormous 
animal, whe stretched out his trunk over the head of 
Fabricius, and shook the apartment with a most ter- 
rible cry. Fabricius, instead of discovering the least 
surprise or consternation, turned very calmly to <5 
Pyrrhus, and said to him with a smile, “Neither = 











































t ‘Fabricius Pyrrhi regis aurum revulit, majusque regno jud 
cavit regias opes posse contemnere.” SEweEc. Epist. 129. 
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~ your gold yesterday, nor your clephant to oe can | 


‘move me.” | 

Whilst they were sitting at table in, the evening, 
_ the conversation turned upon a variety of subjects; 
and after some conference on the affairs of Greece, 
and the several philosophers of note, Cineas intro- 
duced the doctrines of Epicurus, and related the par- 
ticular opinions of his disciples, with reference to- the 
gods, and the government of the world: declaring, 
that they represented pleasure as the end and sove- 
reign good of man, and declined all dignities and em- 
ployments, as, destructive to happiness. ‘To this 
he added, that they never ascribed to the Divinity 
either love, or hatred, or wrath: but maintained, that 
“he was entirely regardless of mankind; and that ‘they 
consigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he 
passed all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an 
endless variety of delights and pleasures. The soft 
and voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might proba- 
- bly occasion this discourse. _ Whilst Cineas was going 
on with this subject, Fabricius, to whom such a doc- 
trine was altogether new, cried out)as loud as he was 
able, “ Great Hercules, may Pyrrhus and the Sam- 
nites follow this doctrine, as long as they shall make 
war with the Romans !” 

Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the man- 
ners of the ancients by those which prevail in our 
age, would expect to hear the conversation between 
_ great warriors, at table, turn, not only on_ political 
systems, but points of erudition; for at that time, phi- 
losophical inquiries were considered as the principal 
part of learning? Are‘not such discourses as these, 
seasoned with improving refiections, and enlivened 


with sprightly replies, equal at least to those conver- 


‘sations, which frequently continue from the beginning 
to the end of the entertainment, and are passed with- 
out much expense of genius, in exclamations, worthy 
of Epicureans, on the delicacy of the provisions, and 
the admirable flavour of the wines and other liquors ? 
Pyrrhus, struck with admiration at the greatness of 
soul which he discovered in the Roman ambassador, 
and charmed with his manners and his wisdom, be- 
came more impatient than ever to contract an alli- 
ance with his city. He therefore took him apart, 
and conjured him a second time, to mediate an ac- 
commodation between the two states, and consent to 
reside at his court, where he should hold the first 
rank among all his friends and captains. “TI would 
not advise you to persist in that request,” replied Fa- 
bricius, whispering in his ear, and smiling; “ and 
you seem to be but little acquainted with your own 
interest: for if those who now honour and admire 
you, should once happen to know me, perhaps they 
might be more desirous of having me for their king 
than yourself.” 
The prince, instead of being offended at this reply, 
esteemed him the more for making it; and would in- 
trust the prisoners to none but him, "that he might 





* « Fjusdem animi fuit, auro non vinci, veneno non vincere. 
Admirati sumus ingentem virum, quem non regis, non contra re- 
2€7 promiss” flexissent ; boni exempii tenacem : quod difacillimum 





i rights, which ought to be preserved inviolable even | 
| with enemies the mselves, was struck with a just A | 
| ror at such a proposal : ahd as he would not suffer 











be certain ee woul be sent hack to hie ‘after tl 
had embraced their relations and_ friends, and ce 
brated the Saturnalia, in case the senate should con- 


tinue averse to a peace. ‘They were accordingly sent 
to him at the expiration of the festival, the senate — 
having ordered every prisoner to return to Py hus, 
upon pain of death. 

The command of the army being conferred on Fa-— 
bricius the following year, an unknown person came _ 
into his camp, with a letter from the king’s physi-— 
cian, who offered to take Pyrrhus off by poison, if 
the Romans would promise him a recompense pro- 
portionable to the great service he should bende 
them, by putting an end to so destructive a war with — 
out any danger to themselves. Fabricius, who akg 
ways retained the same probity and justice, * even in. 
time of war, which furnishes so many pretexts for de-_ 
parting from them, and who knew there were some ; 


the king to conquer him with gold, he thought it 
would be infamous in himself to conquer the king by 
poison. Atter some conférence therefore with his 
colleague Emilius, he wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to- 
caution him against that black treachery. His ie 
was conceived in these terms: 





























CAIUS FABRICIUS AND QUINTUS EMILIUS, 
KING PYRRHUS, HEALTH. 


CONSULS 35 TO 


“You seem to form a wrong judgment both of 
friends and enemies; and this will be your own 
opinion, when you have read the letter which has 
been written to us. For you will-then be sensible, | 
that you are carrying on a war against people of 
virtue and honour, at the same time that you repose’ 
confidence in traitors and the worst of men. Thein — 
formation we now send you, results more from our 
affection for ourselves than for you; for we were un- 
willing that your death should give the world occa- 
sion to defame us ; and to imagine that we had re- 
course to’ treachery, through despair of terminating” 
this war happily by our valour.” 

Pyrrhus having received this letter, and ascertain- 
ing the truth of the information it contained, caused 
Hie physician to be punished, and sent wake all his 
prisoners to the consul without ransom, as a testimo- 
nial of his gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans. 
He likewise again deputed Cineas to attempt to ne-— 
gociate a peace; but the Romans, who would not ac _ 
cept either a favour from. their enemy, or a recom-_ 
pense for not committing the most execrable piece of 
injustice, though they did not refuse to accept the 
prisoners, yet returned an equal number of ‘Tare 
tines and Samnites, as an equivalent ; but as to th 
treaty of pacification, they would not permit Cinea 








est, in bello innocentem ; qui aliquod esse crederet etiam in hoste 
nesas , qui in summa paupertate quam sibi decus fecerat, non alits 
refugit divitias au venenum.”? Sxnxc, Mpist. 120. 




































till Pyintins ia returned to Epirus in 


as his affairs made a second battle necessary, he 
embled his army, and attacked the Romans near 
2 city of Asculum. 

The troops fought with great obstinacy on both 
ides, and the victory continued doubtful till the close 
the battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the ac- 
n, having been driven into places where cavalry 
ould not ‘act, and against a river very difficult, as 
I] in regard to its banks as to the marshes on ‘the 
des of it, was treated very rudely by the enemy, 
nd lost a great number of bis men. But having at 
ast disengaged himself from that disadvantageous 
‘situation, aud regained the plain, where he could 
¢ ke use of his elephants, he advanced against the 
omans with the greatest impetuosity, his ranks being 
all in good order and well closed; and as he met 
th a vigorous resistance, the slaughter became very 
at, and he himself was wounded. He, however, 
ucht forward his elephants so judiciously, that 
hey broke through the Roman infantry in several 
arters, notwithstanding which they still maintained 
heir ground. ‘The two armies, fired with implacable 
rage, exerted the utmost efforts that bravery could 
ispire, and did not cease fighting till night parted 
hem. ‘The loss was almost equal on both “sides, and 
mounted to fifteen thousand men in the whole. The 


their camp, which was near the field of ‘battle. The 
advantage therefore seemed to remain with Pyrr hus, 
who continued Tongest in the field; but when one of 
V officers came to congratulate him on Su victory, 
“if we gain such another,” replied he, “ we are in- 
évitably ruined.” And as he had really ike his best 
‘troops and bravest officers, he was very sensible of 
inability to bring another army into the field 
‘against the Romans, whose very defeat inspired them 
vith new vigour and ardour to continue the war. 
Y Whilst he was revolving these melancholy 
ughts in his mind, and had the mortification to 
ee himself in a manner destitute of all resource, 
nd incapable of recurring to any honourable expe- 
jient to disengage himself from an enterprise which 
he wad too inconsiderately undertaken, a dawn of 
ope and good fortune inspired him with new resolu- 
n. A deputation was sent to him,* at that critical 
uncture, from Sicily, with a commission to deliver 
syracuse, Agrigentum, and the city of the Leontines, 
ito his possession; and to implore the assistance of 
arms to drive the Carthaginians from their island, 
and deliver them from their tyrants. Several couriers 
‘om Greece also arrived at his camp at the same 
ae, to inform him that Ceraunus had been killed 
a battle with the Gauls, in Macedonia, and that 
is kingdom seemed to invite him to ascend the 
Pee 
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ame é flect that landed him and his troops in Italy. 


omans were the first who retreated, and gained | 
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Pyrrhus then found himself in a new ‘perplexity. 
A moment before he was destitute of all hope, and — 
now it flowed so fast upon him, that he was at a loss 
to determine which offer he ought to prefer. But 
after long deliberation, and when he had maturely _ 
weighed the reasons that offered themselves on both 
sides: he resolved for Sicily, which would open him — 
a passage into Africa, and conduct him to a more 
ample harvest of glory.’ In consequence of this reso-— 
lution, he immediately despatched Cineas, to treat — 
with the cities, and to give them assurances of his 
speedy arrival; he then embarked for Sicily, after he 
had left a strong garrison in Tarentum, notwithstand- 


ing the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had the ‘ 


mortification to see themselves abandoned by Pyrrhus, ; 
and reduced at the same time to a state of slay p DY. 


his troops. 


When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became _ a 3 
master of Syracuse, which was delivered upto him 
by Sostratus, f who then governed that city, and by 


Thenon, who commanded in the citadel. 
received from them money out of the public treasury, 
and about two hundred ships, which facilitated his_ 
conquest of all Sicily. 
behaviour at his first arrival, gained him the hearts 


j| of all the people; and as he had then an army of | Be 


thirty thousand foot and two thousand five hundred 
horse, with a fleet of two hundred sail, he dispossessed 
the Carthaginians of their settlements in that island, 
and obliged them to evacuate the city of Eryx, which — 
was the strongest of all their places there, and the 
best furnished with people for its defence: he also” 
defeated, in a great battle, the inhabitants of Messina, 
who were called Mamertines, | whose frequent irrup- 
tions infested all Sicily, and he entirely demohencd 
all their fortresses. 


The rapid progress of his arms terrified the Car ate 
thaginians, who were now divested of al] their acqui- 


sitions in Sicily, except the single city of Lilybeum; 
and they sent to purchase peace and his friendship 
with money and ships. But as he aspired to much — 
greater things, he answered them, that the only 


method to obtain what they desired, would be to — 


abandon Sicily, and consent to let the Libyan sea be 
the boundary between them and the Grecks. He 


now thought of nothing but great projects for himself — 
He intended to bestow Sicily on his 


and his family. 
son Helenus, as a kingdom to which he had a right. 
by birth, this prince being his son by the daughter of © 
Agathocles ; and he proposed to give his son Alex- 
ander the kingdom of Italy, which he looked upon as 
a certain conquest. 

A continued series of prosperity, and the numerous 
forces under his command, hed raised his hopes so 
high at that time, that he thought of nothing but 
accomplishing the great views that had drawn him 
into Sicily; the first and principal of which was the 
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people. They originally came from Italy, and having made them- 
selves masters of Messina, imto which they had been received, 
they retained their own name there, though that of the city was 
not changed. ~ 


He also — 








His insinuating and affable fe 
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: conquest of Africa. He had a sufficient number of 
vessels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners ; 


:n order, therefore, to obtain them, he obliged the 
cities to furnish him with men, and severely punished 
those who neglected to obey his orders. 

In consequence of these proceedings, his, power 


was soon changed into an insolent and tyrannical 


sway, which first drew upon him the hatred of the 


family and friends of Agathocles, whom he deprived 


of all the wealth they had received from that prince, 
and bestowed it upon his own creatures. 7In contempt 
of the customs of that country, he also conferred the 


first dignities, and the government of the cities, on 
his guards and centurions, whom he continued in the 
_magistracy as long as he thought proper, and without 
__ any regard to the time prescribed by the laws. 
—as to all judicial proceedings, with respect to private 


And 


property, and other affairs of that nature, he either 
decided them by his own arbitrary sentence, or left 
them to the determination of his courtiers, whose 


‘sole views were to enrich themselves by sordid gain, 
and live in all manner of luxury, profusion, and de- 


bauchery. 
A conduct so oppressive, and so different from that 
by which he at first had so well succeeded, could not 


fail to alienate the affections of the people from him; 
_- and when he became sensible that he was universally 
hated, and that the Sicilians, exasperated at his odious 


government, were solicitous to shake off the yoké, he 
placed in most of the cities such garrisons as he knew 


were at his devotion, under pretext that the Cariha- 
_ ginians were preparing to invade him. He also seized 
__ the most illustrious citizens of each city, and caused 


them to be put to death, after he had charged them 
with treasonable conspiracies against him. Of this 


~ number was Thenon, the commander of the citadel; 

and all the important services he had rendered the 
king of Epirus, did not suflice to exempt him from 
~ - so cruel a policy; though it was allowed that he had 
contributed more than any other person to reduce 


Sicily under Pyrrhus. He also intended to have 
Sostratus seized, but as he had some suspicion of what 
was designed against him, he fotd means to quit the 
city. A prince hazards all things when he loses the 
affection of his people, which is the strongest tie 
that unites them to their sovereign. This barbarous 
and unjust treatment of the two principal citizens of 
Syracuse, who had conduced most to the progress of 


his power in.that island, rendered him entirely odious 
_ and insupportable to the Sicilians. 


Such was the 
character of Pyrrhus: the vigour and impetuosity of 
his conduct in the enterprises he undertook, facili- 
tated his conquest cf kingdoms and provinces, but he 
wanted the art of preserving them.* The aversion 


-_ which the cities conceived against him was so great, 


that some of them entered into a league with the 
Carthaginians, and others with the Mamertines, in 
nder to destroy bim. 





; zDionys. Halic. in Excerpt. p. 541, 
=Pjut. in Pyrrh. p. 399. Pausan. ].i. p 22. Justin. 1. xxii. 
c. 3 


bLiv. 1]. xxx. n. 18. Dionvs. Hahcarn. in Excerot, p. 542. 
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At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new 
insurrections and revolts kindling al] around, he re 
ceived letters from the Samnites and ‘Varentines, — 


which informed him that they had been dispossessed 
of all their lands, and were then shut up in their 


cities, where it would be impossible for them to sus- 


tain the war, unless he would hasten to their assistance. 
These letters arrived at a proper time for affording 
him an honourable pretext for his departure, and 
preventing it from appearing a flight from Sicily, 
as if he despaired of succeeding any longer in that 
island. - 


* As he was embarking at Syracuse, the Cartha- 


ginians attacked him in such a manner as obliged 
him to fight against those barbarians,in the very 
port, where he lost several of his ships. Tnis, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from sailing to Jtaly with 
those that remained; but upon his arrival there he 
found a great body of Mamertines, who had passed 
over thither before him, to the number of near ten 
thousand men, and greatly incommoded his march, 
by frequently harassing his troops, and making re- 
peated attacks upon his rear-guard. 

> Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus tell us 
one circumstance not very much to the honour of 
Pyrrhus’s memory. In Locris was a celebrated tem- 
ple, consecrated to Proserpine, and held in the great- 
est vencration by all the inhabitants of that country, 
as well as by strangers; and no one had ever pre- 
sumed to violate it, though it was certain that immense 
treasures were deposited within it. Pyrrhus, who 
then wanted money extremely, was not so scrupulous, 
but carried off all the riches of the goddess, and 
lodged them in his ship. The next day, if the story 


may be credited, his fleet was shattered by a violent 


tempest, and all the vessels that were laden with 
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aseBegius 
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these rich and sacred spoils, were cast upon the coast 


of Locris. ‘This proud prince, says Livy. convinced, 
by this cruel disaster, that the gods were not imaginary 
beings, caused all the treasures to be replaced in the 
temple with the utmost devotion. The goddess, 


however was not appeased by this involuntary resti- 


tution ; and the author who relates this event, repre- 
sents this impious sacrilege as the cause of all the 
future calamities which happened to Pyrrhus, and 


| particularly of the unfortunate death which put an 


end to his enterprises. 
| Pyrrhus, after he had suffered by this tempest, 
arrived at Tarentum with twenty thousand foot and 


- 


three thousand horse; and when he had reinforced — 


them with the best troops he could find in that city, 
he advanced, by long marches, against the Romans, 
who were encamped in the country of the Sam 
nites. 

This people retained a secret resentment against 
Pyrrhus, for deserting them when he undertook his 
expedition into Sicily ; for which reason he was joined 
by very few of their troops. This, however, did not 


* “Ut ad devincenda regna invictus habebatur, ita devictis 





acquisitisque celeriter carebat: tanto melius studebat acquirere — 


imperia quam retineré.”” Justin. |. xxy. c. 4. 
; t A. M. 3730. Before J. C. 274. 
































was soon succeeded by the wars with Carthage, in 


consul, who was there at- that time, and to. render 


_ sul, who had intrenched himself in a very advanta- 
“geous post near the city of Beneventum, where he 


_ from Lucania. 
2 had joined him; and with this view, selecting his best 


__and of most service in the field, he began his march 
_ about the close of the evening, in order to surprise 
the consul in his camp. ‘The enemy, however, dis- 


and obliged them to have recourse to flight ; 
__. spread universal terror among the rest, great numbers 
___ of whom were slain, and even some of the elephants 
> taken. 





- ~ enemies with great vigour ; 
__ thrown by the elephants, and driven back to their 


advanced 


_ created such confusion and disorder, that the Romans 
. ~ sense, was no less value to them than the conquest of 
all nations. For the intrepidity they discovered in this 


engagement, and the gailant actions they performed 
-_inall the battles they fought with such enemies as Pyr- 


_. them to be considered. as invincible. 
_ over Pyrrhus rendered them indisputable masters of 


: them. 


_years in those wars, and had entirely ruined his own 


~ preserved an invincible fortitude of mind, amidst all 
these disgraces; and his experience in militar 
gs 3 ay 


and she sed two eae dedicated to her, under this name; one | 


vent hte fea abiding iis army into two sBadies 
ne of which he sent into Lucania, to oppose the 


him incapable of assisting his colleague ; the other 
he led himself against Manius Curius, the other con- 
waited for the succours that were advancing to him 

Pyrrhus hastened to attack this last, before the other 


troops, with such of his elephants as were strongest, 





covered him the next morning as he was descending 
the mountains, and Manius, having marched out of 


his intrenchments with a body of troops, fell upon 


the first he met. These he soon put into confusion, 


which 


This success emboldened Manius to draw all his 
troops out of their intrenchments, in order to combat 
in the open plain. One of his wings had the advan- 
tage, at the beginning of the battle, and pushed the 
but the other was over- 


camp. In this emergency, he sent for the troops he 
had left behind him to guard the intrenchments, and 
who were all fresh and under arms. These forces 
in the critical moment, and with their 
pikes and darts compelled the elephants to turn their 
backs, and fall upon their own battalions; which 


at last obtained a complete victory, which, in some 





rhus, increased their reputation, as well as their forti- 
tude and confidence in their own bravery, and caused 
This victory 


all Italy between the two seas ; and this acquisition 


which, having at last subdued that potent rival, 
they nodonger beheld any power capable of opposing 


In this manner did Pyrrhus find himself fallen from 
all the high hopes he had conceived, with relation to 
Italy and Sicily, after he had consumed six whole 


affairs. It must be acknowledged, however, that he 


affairs, with his valour and intrepidity, caused him 


~e Plut. in Pym. p- 400. ec. 23. _ Justin. J. 
EXXVUC LS." 
_ *Minerva was called Itonia, pe Itonus, the son of Amphictyon. 
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always to pass for the first of -all the kings and a 


generals of his time. But whatever he acquired by 


his great exploits, he soon lost. by his vain hopes; for 


his impatience to pursue what he had not be attain-- 


_ed, rendered him incapable of preserving and securing 


ret was already in his possession. ‘This disposition — 
of his made Antigonus compare him to a man who ; 
had lucky throws on the dice, but played his men 
very ill. 

° He at length returned to Epirus, with eight thou- 
sand foot and five hundred horse; but as his revenues 
were not sufficient for the dubsistenee of these troops, © 
he was industrious to find out some new war for — 
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their support ; and having received a reinforcement _ : 
of some Gauls who joined him, he threw himself into — 


Macedonia, where Antigonus, the son of Demetrius, — 
then reigned. His intention was only to ravage the — 
country,and carry offa great booty ; but when he had ~ 
once made himself master of several cities without 
any cithenlty, and had also seduced two thousand of 
Antigonus’s soldiers over to his» party, he indulged — 
the most exalted hopes, marched against Antigonus 
himself, attacked him in the defiles, and put his whole | 
army intodisorder. A large body of other Gauls, who | 


AP 


ats + 


formed the rear-guard of Antigonus, courageously 2 


sustained his efforts for some time, and the encounter 
became very warm, but most of cher were at last cut 
to pieces; and those who commanded the elephants, 


c 
= 
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uf 


being surrounded by his troops, surrendered them- 
selves prisoners, and delivered up the elephants. The ~ re 


Macedonian phalanx was al] that now remained; but — 
the troops who composed this corps were struck 
with terror and confusion at the defeat of their rear- 
guard. Pyrrhus perceiving that they seemed to. 
Pete fighting with him, stretched out his hand to 


the commanders and other officers, calling them each _ 


Pt 


by their name, and by this expedient drew over to . 


himself all the infantry of Antigonus, who was obliged © 
to have recourse to flight, in order to preserve some 
of their maritime piaces in their obedience ‘to him. 


Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victory, _ 
as may be judged by the following inscription on 
the spoils he consecrated to the Itonian * Minerva. 
“ Pyrrhus, king of the Molossians, consecrates to the 


Itonian Minerva these bucklers of the fierce Gauls, 
after he had defeated the whole army of Antigonus. 
Let no one be surprised at this event. The descend- 
ants of Aacus are still as they originally were, Poa 
fectly brave and valiant.” 


Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himself master of t- 


all the cities of Macedonia, and having taken posses- 
sion of Auge, {f he treated the inhabitants with great 
severity, and garrisoned their city with part of his 
Gauls, a people the most insatiable and rapacious after — 
money of any. The moment they took possession of 
the city, they began with plundering the tombs of __ 
the Macedonian kings, whose remains were deposited. 


Bie ate 


there, carried off all the riches enclosed in those — 


in Thessaly, near Larissa, which was the same with that in the 
passage before us: the other was in Beotia, near Coronea. 
t A city of Macedonia, on the river Haliacmon. 

















two sons; Acrotatus and Cleonymus. 


p. 168. 
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monuments, and with sacrilegious insolence, scattered 
the ashes of those princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly | 
passed over this infamous action, cither because the 
important affairs he then had upon his hands engaged 
his whole attention; or that his pressing occasion “for 
the service of these barbarians, rendered him unwil- 
ling to alienate their affection from him, by too strict 


~an inquiry into this proceeding, which would make 
‘it necessary for him to punish the delinquents ; and so 


criminal a connivance lowered him very much in the 
esteem of the Macedonians. 

‘Though his affairs were not established on so 
secure a foundation as to give him just reasons to be 


-yoid of apprehension, he conceived new hopes, and 


engaged in new enterprises. Cleonymus the Spartan 
came to solicit him to march his army against Lace- 
daemonia, and Pyrrbus lent a willing ear to that pro- 
posal. This Cleonymus was of the royal race. 
Cleomenes, his father, who was king of Sparta, had 
The former, 
who was the eldest, died before his father, and left a 
son named Areus. After the death of Cleomenes, a 
dispute, with relation to the sovereignty, arose be- 
tween Areus and Cleonymus; and as this latter seemed 
to beaman of a violent and despotic disposition, the 
contest was decided in favour of Areus. Cleonymus, 


‘when .he was far advanced in years, cspoused a 
- very beautiful woman, whose name was Chelidonis, 
‘the daughter of Leotychidas. 
‘conceived a violent passion for Acratotus, the son of 


This young lady 


«ing Areus, who was very amiable, finely shaped, and in 
the flower of his youth. ‘his circumstance rendered 


-ner marriage not only a very melancholy, but dis- 


honourable affair to her husband Cleonymus, whe 
was equally transported with love aud jealousy: for 
his disgrace was public, and every Spartan was ac- 
quainted with the contempt which his wife enter- 
ained for him. Animated, therefore, with a burning 
impatience te avenge himself at once on his partial 
citizens and his faithless wife, he prevailed on Pyrrhus 
to march against Sparta, with an army of twenty-five 
thousand foot, two thousand horse, and twenty-four 


s elephants. 


These great preparations for war made it immedi- 
ately evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to conquer 
Peloponnesus for himself, than to make Cleonymus 
master of Sparta. ‘This, indeed, he strongly disa- 
vowed in all his discourses; for when the Lacedx- 
monians sent ambassadors to him, during his residence 
at Megalopolis, that he assured them that no hostili- 
ties were intended by him against Sparta, and that 


he only came to restore liberty to those cities which 
_ Antigonus possessed in that country. He even de- 


clared to him, that he designed to send his youngest 
children to Sparta, if they would permit him so to 
do, that they might be educated in the manners and 


‘discipline of that city, and have the advantage, 


above all other kings and princes, of being trained 
1p in so excellent a school. 


@ Plut. in Pyrrn. p. 400—403. Pausan. 1. i. p. 23, 24, & 1. iii. 
Justin. 1], xaxv.c.4. A. M. 3732. Before J, Ci ree : 




















With these fattering ee ne meee all such : 
as presented themselves to him in his march ; but — 
those persons must be very thoughtless and impru- 
dent who place any confidence in the language of 
politicians, with whom artifice and deceit “pass fo. 
wisdom, and sincerity for weakness and want of judg 


ment. 


plunder all the country around him. 
He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedawmon; 


Cleonymus desired him to attack the city without a - 


moment’s delay, that they might take advantage of 
the confusion of the inhabitants, who had no suspicion 
of a siege, and of the absence of king Areus, who was 
gone to Crete to assist the Gortynians. 
lots and friends of Cleonymus were so confident ot 
success, that they were then actually preparing his 
house for his reception; firmly persuaded he would 
sup there that very night with Pyrrhus. 


inevitable, deferred the assault till the next morning. 


‘That delay saved Sparta, and showed that there are — 
favourable and decisive moments which must be .- 


seized immediately, and which, once neglected, 
never return. ; 

When night came, the Laceda#monians deliberated 
on the expe diency of sending their wives to Crete, 
but were opposed by them in "that point: one among 
them, in particular, whose name was Archidamia, 


rushed into the senate with a drawn sword, and after 


she had ‘uttered her complaints, in the name of the 
rest, demanded of the men, who were there assembled, 
“ What could be their inducement to entertain so bad 
an opinion of them, as to imagine they could con- 
sent to live after the destruction of Sparta?” 


The same council gave directions for opening a_ 


trench parallel] to the enemy’s camp, in order to 
oppose their approaches to the city, by placing troops 
along that work; but as the absence of their king, 
and the surprise with which they were then seized, 
prevented them from raising a sufficient number of 
men to form a front equal to.that of the enemy, and 


‘engage them in the open field, they resolved to 


shut themselves up as securely as possible, by adding 
to each extremity of the ditch another kind of in- 
trenchment, formed by a barricade of carriages sunk 
in the earth up to the axle-trees of the wheels, that 


by being thus firmly fixed they might check the im-_ 


petuosity of the elephants, and prevent the cavalry 
from assaulting them in flank. 

While the men were employed in this work, their 
wives and daughters came to join them, and after 
they had exhorted those who were appointed for the 
encounter to take some repose, while the night lasted, 


they proceeded to measure the length of the trench, 


and took the third part of it for their own share in 
the work, which they completed before day. 
trench was nine feet in breadth, six in depth, and 
nine hundred in length. 


When day appeared, and the enemies began to De 
in motion, these women presented arms to all the young — 


Pyrrhus had no sooner advanced into the 
‘territories of Sparta, than he began to ravage and 


The he- 


But this 
prince, who looked upon the conquest of the city as 
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had made, they exhorted them to behave in a gallant 
_ manner; entreating them, at the same time, to con- 
sider how glorious it would be for them to conquer 
‘in the sight of their country, or to breathe their last 
in the arms of their mpthers and wives, after they 
_ had proved themselves worthy of Sparta by their 
valour. As for Chelidonis, she withdrew to her 
chamber, and prepared a cord, which she intended 
ae be the fatal instrument of her death, to pre- 
vent her from falling into the hands_of her husband, 
if the city should happen to be taken. 
_ Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head 
of his infantry, to attack the Spartans in front, who 
_ _waited for him on the other side of the irenehe with 
_— their bucklers closely joined together. The trench 
was not only very difficult to be “passed, but the sol- 
_diers of Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge of 
it, nor maintain a good footing, because the earth, 
which had been newly thrown up, easily gave way 
under them. When his son Ptolemy saw this incon- 
venience, he drew out two thousand Gauls, with a 
select band of Chaonians, and filed off along the 
trench to the place where the carriages were dis- 
__ posed, in order to open a passage; but these were 
__ranged so thick, and sunk to such a depth in the 
earth, as rendered his design impracticable. The 
Gauls endeavoured to surmount this difficulty, by 
_ disengaging the wheels, in order to draw the car- 
viages into the adjoining river. 
The young Acrotatus was the first who saw the 
danger, and immediately hurried through the city 
_ with three hundred soldiers. Having taken a large 
compass, he poured upon the rear of Ptolemy’s troops, 
without being discovered in his approach, because he 
_ advanced through hollow ways. Upon this sudden 
attack, as their ranks were broken, and their troops 
_ __ thrown into disorder, they crowded and pressed upon 
¥ _ each other, and most of them rolled into the ditch, 
and fell around the chariots. In a word, after a long 
encounter, which cost them a vast quantity of blood, 
_ they were repulsed, and obliged to have recourse to 
flight. The old men, and most of the women, stood 
on the other side of the trench, and beheld with ad- 
__ miration the undaunted bravery of Acrotatus. As for 
him, covered with blood, and exulting in his victory, 
he returned to his post amidst the universal applause 
of the Spartan women, who extolled his valour, and 
envied, at the same time, the glory and happiness of 
_ Chelidonis: an evident proof that the Spartan ladies 
__were not extremely delicate on the subject of conju- 
gal chastity. 
The battle was still hotter along the edge of the 
ditch, where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was de- 
fended by the Lacedemonian infantry: the Spartans 
fought with great intrepidity, and several among them 
distinguished themselves very much; particularly 
-Phyllius, who, after having opposed the enemy fora 
‘considerable time, and killed, with his own hand, all 
hose wno attempted to force a passage where he 
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: =e he had received, anc ae large quantity 0. | 


blood he had lost, called to one of the officers who 
commanded at the post, and after having resigned his 


not be masters of bis body. 









-place to him, he retired a few paces, and fell down 
dead amidst his countrymen, that the enemies might 


Night obliged both parties to discontinue the en- 


gagement ; but the next morning it was renewed by 
break of day. The Lacedemonians defended them- 


selves with new efforts of ardour and bravery, and — 


the women would not forsake them, but were always 
at hand to furnish arms and refreshments to such as 


wanted them, and also to assist in carrying off the _ 


wounded. ‘The Macedonians were indefatigable in 
their endeavours to fill up the ditch with vast quanti- 
ties of wood, and other materials, which they threw 


upon the arms and dead bodies; and the Lacedemo-— 


nians redoubled their efforts to prevent their effect- — Sa 


ing that design. 

But all on a sudden, Pyrrhus, who had forced him- 
self a passage at the place where the chariots had | 
been disposed, was seen pushing forwards full speed — 


to the city. Those who defended this post uttered 
loud cries, which were answered by dismal shrieks 


from the women, who ran from place to place in the 
utmost consternation. Pyrrhus still advanced, and 


bore down all who opposed him. He was now within os 


a small distance of the city, when a shaft from a Cre- 


tan bow pierced his horse, and made him so furious, __ 


that he ran with his masterinto the very midst of the _ 
enemies, and fell dead with him to the ground. Whilst. 


his friends crowded about him to extricate -him from bee 


the danger he was in, the Spartans advanced in great | 
numbers, and with their arrows repulsed the Macedo- — 
nians beyond the trench. 

Pyrrhus then caused a general retreat to be sounded, - 
in expectation that the Lacedemonians, who had heat = 
a great number of men, and were most of them 


wounded, would be inclined to surrender the city, +2 


which was then reduced to the last extremity, and — 


% 


seemed incapable of sustaining a new attack. But at — & 


the very instant when every thing seemed desperate, : 


one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from Co- 


rinth, with a very considerable body of foreign troops ;_ 


which had scarce entered the city before king Areus 
appeared with two thousand foot, which he had 
brought from Crete. 


2 


These two reinforcements, which the Lacedamo-. 


nians received the same day, did but animate Pyrrhus © 


He 


the more, and add new ardour to his ambition. 


was sensible, that it would be more glorious for him — 


to take the city in spite of its new defenders, and in 
the very sight of its king; but, after he had made 
some attempts, and was convinced that he should gain 
nothing but wounds, he desisted from his enterprise, 
and began to ravage the country, with an intention 
to pass the winter. there; but he was diverted from 
this design by a new ray of hope, which soon drew 
him off to another quarter. 

® Aristeas and Aristippus, two of the principal 
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citizens of Argos, had excited a great sedition in that 
city. The latter of these was desirous of supporting — 


himself bv the favour and protection of Antigonus; 
and Aristeas, in order to frustrate his design, imme- 
diately invited Pyrrhus to espouse his party. The 
king of Epirus, always fond of new pursuits, consi- 
dered his victories as so many steps to greater advan- 
tages; and thought his defeats furnished him with 
indispensable reasons for entering upon a new war, 
to repair his losses. Neither good nor ill success, 
therefore, could inspire him with a disposition for 
tranquillity ; for which reason he had no sooner given 
- audience to the courier of Aristeas, than he began 
his march to Argos. King Areus formed several 
ambuscades to destroy him by the way, and having 
possessed himself of the most difficult passes, cut to 
pieces the Gauls and Molossians who formed his rear- 
guard. Ptolemy, who had been detached by Pyrrbus, 
his father, to succour that guard, was killed in the en- 
gagement, upon which his troops disbanded and fled. 
The Lacedemonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, 
an officer of great reputation, pursued them with so 
_ much ardour, that he insensibly advanced to a great 


distance from bis infantry, who were incapable of 


keeping up with him. 
__ Pyrrhus being informed of his son’s death, which 
affected him with the keenest sorrow, immediately 


led up the Molossian cavalry against the pursuers; | 
- and throwing himself among their thickest troops, 


made such a slaughter of the Lacedemonians, as in a 
- moment covered him with blood. He was always in- 
_ trepid and terrible in battles; but on this occasion, 
-when grief and revenge gave a new edge to his cou- 
rage, he even surpassed himself, and effaced the Jus- 


tre of his conduct in all former battles, by the supe- | 


_ rior valour and intrepidity which he now displayed. 
He continually sought Evalcus in the throng, and 
_ having at last singled him out, he spurred his*horse 
against him, and struck him through with his jave- 


~ lin, after having been in great danger himsclf. He | 
then sprung from his horse, and made a terrible | 


slaughter of the Lacedemonians, whom he overthrew 
in heaps upon the dead body of Evalcus. 
of the bravest officers and troops of Sparta, proceeded 
altogether from the temerity of those, who, after they 
had gained a complete victory, suffered it to be 
wrested out of their hands, by pursuing those that 
fled with a‘blind and imprudent eagerness. 

Pyrrhus having thus celebrated as it were the fu- 
neral solemnities of Ptolemy by this great battle, and 
mitigated his affliction in some measure, by satiating 
his rage and vengeance in the blood of those who had 
slain his son, continued his march to Argos, and upon 
his arrival there, was informed that Antigonus pos- 
sessed the heights upon the borders of the plain. He 
formed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and sent 
a herald the next morning to Antigonus, with an offer 
to decide their quarre] by a single combat; but An- 


tigonus contented himself with replying, ‘That if 


Pyrrhus was grown weary of life, there were abun- 
dance of methods for putting an end to jt.” . 


This loss | 

















The inhabitants of Argos despatched ambassadors 


at the same time to both these princes, to entreat — 


them to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their 
city into subjection to cither of them, but allow it te — 
continue in a state of friendship’ with both. Antigo 

nus readily consented to this proposal, and sent his _ 
son as a hostage to the Argives. Pyrrhus also pro-— 
mised to retire; but as he offered no security for the 
performance of his word, they began to suspect his 
sincerity, and indeed with sufficient reason. ~ 

As soon as night appeared, he advanced to the — 
walls, and having found a gate left open by Aristeas, 
he had time to pour his Gauls into the city, and to~ 
seize it without being perceived. But when he would — 
have introduced his elephants, he found the gate too 
low; which obliged him to cause the towers to be — 
taken down from their backs, and to be replaced, 
when those animals had entered the city. All this 
could not be effected, amidst the darkness, without — 
much trouble, noise, and confusion, and without a — 
considerable loss of time, which caused them to be © 
discovered. The Argives, when they beheld the — 
enemy in the city, fled to the citadel, and to those — 
places that were best calculated for their defence, 
and sent a deputation to Antigonus to urge him to 
advance with speed to their assistance. He accord: — 
ingly marched that moment, and caused his son, — 
with the other officers, to enter the city at the head — 
of his best troops. A a | 

In this very juncture of time, king Areus also © 
arrived at Argos, with a thousand Cretans, and as © 
many Spartans as had made most haste. These troops, 
when they had all joined ach other, charged the 
Gauls with the utmost fury, and put them into disor- _ 
der. Pyrrhus hastened to sustain them, but in the — 
tumult and confusion occasioned by the darkness of — 
the night, it was impossible for him to make himself — 
either heard or obeyed. When day appeared, he — 
was not a little surprised to sce the citadel filled with — 
enemies; and as he then imagined all was lost, he 
thought of nothing but atimely retreat. But as he 
had some apprehensions with respect to the city | 
gates, which were much too narrow, he sent orders 
to his son Helenus, whom he had left without, with | 
the greatest part of the army, to demolish part of the 
wall, that his troops might have a free passage out of | 
the city. The person to whom Pyrrhus gave this 
order in great haste, having misunderstood his mean- 
ing, delivered a quite contrary message, in conse-— 
quence of which Helenus immediately drew out his 
best infantry, with all the elephants he had left, and 
then advanced into the city to assist his father, who 
was then preparing to retire the moment the other — 
entered the place. 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a suffi 
cient extent of ground, appeared with a resolute mien, 
and frequently faced about and repulsed those who | 
pursued him; but when he found himself engaged in 
the narrow street which led to the gate, the confusion | 
which already was very great, became infinitely in — 
creased by the arrival of the troops whom his son 
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x brought to his assistance. He frequently elle aloud 
- to them to withdraw, in order to clear the street, but 
in vain; for as it was impossible for his voice to be 
heard, they. still continued to advance. And to com- 
plete the calamity in which they were involved, one 
of the largest elephants sunk down across the middle 
of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in such a 
-- manner, that they could neither advance nor retire. 
~The confusion occasioned by this accident became 
then inexpressible. 
-___Pyrrhus observing the disorder of his men, who broke 
_ forward, and were driven back, like the waves of the 
sea, took off the glittering crest, which distinguished 
_ his helmet and caused him to be known, and then, 
___ confiding in the goodness of his horse, he sprung into 
the throng of the enemies who pursued him; and 
__ while he was fighting with an air of desperation, one 
-. of the adverse party advanced up to him, and pierced 
— his cuirass with a javelin. The wound, however, 
oe qwas neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus imme- 
diately turned upon the man from whom he received 
a it, and who happened to be only a private soldier, the 
‘son of a poor woman of Argos.. The mother beheld 
“the combat from the top of a house, as did also the 
west of the women. 
_-. The moment she saw her son engaged with Pyr- 
_-rhus, she almost lost her senses, and was chilled with 
horror at the danger to which she behcld him ex- 
posed. Amidst the impressions of her agony, she 
caught up with both hands a large tile, and threw it 
down upon Pyrrhus. ‘The mass fell directly upon his 
head, and his helmet being too weak to ward off the 
_~ blow, his eyes were immediately covered with dark- 
_ ness, his hands dropped-the reins, and he sunk down 
from his horse without being then observed. But he 
_ was soon discovered by a soldier, who put an end to 
his life by cutting off his head. 
The noise of this accident was immediately spread 
inal] parts. Alcyoneus, the son of Antigonus, took 
_ the head from the soldier, and rode away with it full 
_ speed to his father, at whose feet he threw it; but 
met with a very ill reception for having acted ina 
- manner so unbecoming his rank. Antigonus, recol- 
_ Jecting the fate of his grandfather Antigonus, and 
that of Demetrius his father, could not* refrain from 
_ tears at so mournful a spectacle, and caused magni- 
3 Becca honours to be rendered to the remains of Pyr- 
_-rhus. After having made himself master of his camp 
and army, he treated his son Helenus, and the rest 
_ of his friends, with great generosity, and sent them 
z. back to Epirus. 

One cannot refuse the title of a great captain to 
-Pyrrhus, as he was so particularly esteemed by the 
Romans themselves ; and especially if we consider 
the glorious testimony given in his favour, by a per- 
son the most worthy of belief, with regard to the 
merit of a warrior, and the best qualified to forma 
‘competent judgment on that head. ‘ Livy reports, 

rom an historian whom he cites, without, however, 
iny to vouch for its authenticity, that Hanni- 
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_ be always exposing his person, without the least pre- —— 


SUCCESSORS. 


bal, when he was aka by Scipio, whom he thought — 
to be the most able and consummate general, placed 
Alexander in the first rank, Pyrrhus in the second, 
and himself only in the third. 

The same general also characterized Pyrrhus, ciad 
adding, “ That he was the first who taught the art of 


encamping ; that no one was more skilful in choosing — 


his posts, and drawing up his troops; that he had a 
peculiar art in conciliating affection, and attaching 
people to his interest ; and this to such a degree, that 
the people of Italy were more desirous of having him 
for their master, though a stranger, than to be go- 
verned by the Romans themselves, who, for so many, 
years, had held the first rank in that country.” 


Pyrrhus might possibly be master of all these great _ 


qualities; but ] cannot comprehend, why Hannibal 


should represent him as the first who taught the art Gf 


encamping. Were not several Grecian kings and gene- 
rals masters of this art before him? ‘The Romans, in- 
deed, 


wiuat) extend no farther. However, these 2xtraordi- 


nary qualities alone are not sufficient to constitute 


a great commander ; he even did not display them on 
several occasions. He was defeated by the Romans 
near Asculum, merely from having chosen his ground 
ill. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, by deferring 
the attack for a few hours. He lost Sicily, by not 
conciliating the people; and was himself killed at 
Argos, for venturing too rashly into an enemy’s city. 


We might also enumerate a variety of other errors 


committed by him, with reference even to military 
affairs. 


Is it not entirely inconsistent with the rank and 


duty of a great general, and especially of a hing, te 


caution, like a private soldier; to charge in the fore- 
most ranks, like a common adventurer; to be more 
vain of a personal action, which only shows strength 
and intrepidity, than of that wise and attentive con- 
duct, so essential to a general vigilant for the safety 
of all, 
functions with those of a private soldier? 
even observe the same defects to have been very ap- 
parent in the kings and generals of this age, who un- 
doubtedly were led into it by the false lustre of Alex- 
ander’s successful temerity. 

May it not also be said, that Pyrrhus was deficient 
in not observing any rule in his military enterprises 
and in plunging blindly into wars, without reflection, 
without cause, through natural constitution, passion, 
habit, and mere incapacity to continue in a state of 
tranquillity, or pass any part of his time to his satis- 
faction, unless he was tilting with all the world? The 
reader will, 1 hope, forgive my making use of that 
expression, since a character of this nature seems, in 
my opinion, very much to resemble that of the heroes 
and knights errant of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus’s charac 
ter, nor must have shocked my readers more, than 
his forming his enterprises without the least thought. 
and abandoning himself, without sistent to th 
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learned it from him, and Hannibal’s eridence oe 


and who mcver confounds his own merit and — 
We may — 
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souls. 
and took that opportunity to present each of them 


least appearances of success ; frequently changing 
his views, on such slight grounds, as discover no 


consistency of design, and even little judgment; in a 
word, beginning every thing, and ending nothing. 
His whole life was a continued series of uncertainty 
and variation ; and while he suffered his restless and 
impetuous ambition to hurry him, at different times, 


- into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and Greece, he was 


no where so little as in Epirus, the land of his na- 
tivity and his hereditary dominions. Let us then al- 
low him the title of a great captain, if valour and in- 
trepidity alone are sufficient to deserve it; for in 
these qualities no man was ever his superior. When 


we behold him in his battles, we think ourselves 


spectators of the vivacity, intrepidity, and martial 


ardour of Alexander; but he certainly had not the 
qualities of a good king, who, when he really loves 


his people, makes his valour consist in defending 


them, his happiness in making them happy, and his 
2 glory i in procuring them peace and security. 


* The reputation of the Romans beginning now to 


spread through foreign nations, by the war they had 
maintained for six years against Pyrrhus, whom at 
__ length they compelled to retire from Italy, and return’ 
__ ignominiously to Epirus; & Ptolemy Philadelphus sent 
_ ambassadors to desire their friendship: and the Ro- 


mans were charmed to find it solicited by so great a 


_ king. 


h An embassy was also sent from Rome to Egypt 


the following year, in return to the civilities of Pto- 
_ lemy. 


The ambassadors, were Q. Fabius Gurges, 
Cn. Fabius Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and 
Q. Ogulnius. The disinterestedness which they dis- 
played, sufficiently indicated the greatness of their 
Ptolemy gave them a splendid entertainment, 


with a crown of gold; which they received, because 


_ they were unwilling to disoblige him by declining the 


honour he intended them; but they went the next 


__ morning, and placed them on the head of the king’s 
statues erected in the public squares of the city. 


The king having likewise tendered them very consi- 
derable presents, at their audience of leave, they 


received them as they before accepted of the crowns; 


but before they went to the senate, to give an account 


1 of their embassy, after their arrival at Rome, they 


deposited all these presents in the public treasury, and 
made it evident, by so noble a conduct, that persons 
of honour “ought, when they serve the public, t to 
propose no other advantage to themselves, than the 
credit of acquitting themselves well of their duty.” 

The republic, however, would not suffer itself to be 
exceeded ‘n generosity of sentiments. The senate and 
people came to a resolution, that the ambassadors, in 


-conderation of the services they had rendered to the 


state, should receive a sum of money equivalent to 


This, 
s Liv. Epit. 1. iv. Eutrop. 1. ii. 
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indeed, was an amiable contest between generosity.” 
and glory ; ; and one is at a Joss to know, to which of 
the antagonists to ascribe the victory. Where shall 
we now find men who devote themselves in such a 






manner to the public good, without any interested — 


expectations of a return; and who enter upon employ- 
ments in the state, without the least view of enrich- — 
ing themselves? But let me add too, where shall we 
find states and princes, who know how to esteem and 
recompense merit in this manner? We may observe 
here, says an historian, ‘three fine models set before 
us, in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, the disinter- 
ested spirit of the ambassadors, and the grateful Sethe 
of the Romans. 


SECT. VIII. Athens besieged and taken by Antigonus 
The just punishment iflcted on Sotades, a satyre . 
poet. The revolt of Magas from Philadelphus. Th 
death of Phileterus, founder of the kingdom of Per 
gamus. The death of Antiochus Soter. 
ceeded by his son Antiochus, surnamed Theos. T].:_ 
wise measures taken by Ptolemy for the improvemer-’ 
of commerce. An accommodation effected between Mv- 
gas and Philadelphus. The death of the former. Th 
war between Antiochus and Ptolemy. The revolt of 
the East against Antiochus. Peace restored between 


the two kings. The death of Ptolemy ee 


Tue Greeks, after they had been subjected is the — 
Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their au 
thority, seem, by losing their liberty, to have also 
lost that courage and greatness of soul, by which they _ 
had been till then so eminently distinguished from - 
other people. They appear entirely changed, and to 
have lost all similitude to their 
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ancient character. — 


Sparta, once so bold and imperious, and in a manner ~ 
possessed of the sovereignty of all Greece, patiently — 


bowed her neck, at last, to a foreign yoke; and we 


shall soon behold her subjected to domestic tyrants. — 


who will treat her with the utmost cruelty. We shall 
see Athens, once so jealous of ber liberty, and so for- 
midable to the most powerful kings, running head- — 
long into slavery, and, as she changes her masters, 
successively paying them the homage of the basest 
and most abject adulation. 
from time to time, make some efforts to reinstate'them- 
selves in their ancient liberties, but all feeble, - -and 
without success. 

* Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, became 
very powerful, some years after the death of Pyrrhus, — 
and thereby formidable to the states of Greece: the 
Lacedemonians, therefore, entered into a league with 


Each of these cities will, _ 


the Athenians against him, and engaged Ptolemy — 


Philadelphus to accede to it. Antigonus, in order to 


frustrate the confederacy which these two states had — 


formed against him, and to prevent the BIS 


A. M. 3736. Before J. C. 26%. 
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*h sien ah from i. immediately began acute 

jes with the siege.of Athens; but Ptolemy soon sent 
a fleet thither, under the command of Patroclus, one 
ie of bis generals; while Areus, king of Lacedamon, 
put himself at the head‘of an army, to succour that 
_city by land. Patroclus, as soon as he arrived before 
the place, advised Areus to attack the enemy, and 
nag promised to make a descent, at the same time, in 
_ order to assault them in the rear. This counsel was 
_ very judicious, and could not have failed of success, 
had it been carried into execution: but Areus, who 
__wanted provisions for his troops. thought it more 
-_ advisable to return to Sparta. ‘The fleet, therefore, 


* incapable of acting alone, sailed back to E ngypt, with- 
~ __ out doing any thing. This is the usual inconvenience 
_. to which troops of different nations are exposed, 
a when they are commanded by chiefs who have neither 
any subordination nor good intelligence between 


them. Athens, thus abandoned by her allies, became 
eepiey to Antigonus, who put a garrison into it. 
Patroclus happened, in his return, to stop at Cau- 
“nus,-a maritime city of Caria, where he met with 
= _ Sotades, a poet universally decried for the unbounded 
_ ___ licentiousness both of his verses and his manners. 
__ His satiric poetry never spared either his best friends, 
= _ or the most worthy persons; and even the sacred 
characters of kings were not exempt from his malig- 
nity. When he was at the court of Lysimachus, he 
- affected to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by 
s atrocious calumnies; and when he was entertained 
_ by the latter, he traduced Lysimachus in the same 
‘manner. He had composed a virulent satire against 
Ptolemy, wherein he inserted many cutting reflections 
on his marriage with Arsinoe, his own sister; and he 
had fled from Alexandria, to save himself from the 
; a resentment of that prince. Patroclus thought it his 
duty to make an example of a wretch, who had 
affronted his master in such an insolent manner. He 
accordingly caused a weight of lead to be fastened to 

_. his body, and then ordered him to be thrown into 

_ the sea. The generality of ppets who profess satire, 
____ are a dangerous and detestable race of men, who have 
= ‘renounced all probity and sense of shame, and whose 

- quill, dipped in the bitterest gall, respects neither 

s rank nor virtue. 

_ _. ™The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed 
_ __ by a revolt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom 
_ he never suspected having any thing of that nature 

to fear. Magas, governor of Cyrenaica and Libya, 
having set up the standard of rebellion against 
____ Ptolemy his master and benefactor, caused himself to 
_ __ be proclaimed king of those provinces. Ptolemy and 
_ he were brothers by the same mother ; for the latter 
_ was the son of Berenice and Philip, a Macedonian 
_ officer, who was her-husband before she was espoused 
_ to Ptolemy Soter. Her solicitations, therefore, ob- 
tained for him this government when she was ad- 
vanced to the honours of a crown, upon the death of 
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Ophellas, as I have formerly observed. Mages had” 
so well established himself in his government by long | 
possession, and by his marriage with Apame, the _ 
daughter of Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, that he — 
endeavoured to render himself independent , and as_ 
ambition knows no bounds, his pretensions rose still 
higher. He was not contented with wresting from 
his brother the two proyinces he governed, but pea 
a resolution to dethrone him. With this view he — 
advanced into Egypt, at the head of a great army, — 
and, in his march towards Alexandria, made himself ~ 
master of Pareetonium, a city of Marmarica. : 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the 
Marmaride in Libya, prevented him from proceeding — 
any farther in this expedition; and he immediately 
returned to regulate the disorders in his provinces. — 
Ptolemy, who had marched an army to the frontiers, — 
had now a favourable opportunity of attacking him 
in his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops; but — 
a new danger called him likewise to another quarter. — : 
He detected a conspiracy which had been formed ~ 
against him, by four thousand Gauls, whom he had — 
taken into his pay, and who intended no less than to — 
drive him out of Egypt, and seize it for themselves. — 
In order, therefore, to frustrate their design, he found — 
himself obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew — 
the conspirators into an island in the Nile, and shut — 
them up so effectually there, that they all perished _ e 
by famine, except those who chose rather to cee 
one another, than languish out their lives in that 
miserable manner. 

* Magas, as soon as he had calmed the troubles _ 
which occasioned his return, renewed his designs on — 
Egypt, and, in order to succeed more effectually, en- _ 
gaged his father- in-law, Antiochus Soter, to enter inte — 
his plan. It was then resolved, that Antiochus should — 
attack Ptolemy on one side, while Magas invaded — 
him on the other; but Ptolemy, who had secret in- 
telligence of this treaty, anticipated Antiochus in his 
design, and. gave him so much employment in all. his 
maritime provinces, by repeated descents, and the — 
devastations made by the troops he sent into those — 
parts, that this prince was obliged to continue in his — 
own dominions, to concert measures for their de- — 
fence ; and Magas, who had relied upon a diversion — 
to be made in his favour by Antiochus, thought it 
not advisable to enter upon any action, when he per- 2 
ceived his ally had not made the effort on which he | 
depended. | 

® Phileterus, who founded the Laedar of Pees 
mus, died the following year, at the age of fourscore. — 
He was an eunuch, and had been originally a servant 
of Docimus, an officer in the army of Antigonus*> 
who having quitted that prince, to enter into the 
service of Lysimachus, was followed by Phileterus. 
Lysimachus, finding him a person of great capacity — 
made him his treasurer, and intrusted him with the _ 
government of the city of Pergamus, in which his 
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treasures were deposited. He served Lysimachus 
very faithtully in this post for several years: but his 


_ attachment to the interests of Agathocles, the eldest 


son of Lysimachus, who was destroyed by the intrigues 
‘of Arsinoe, the younger daighter of Ptolemy Soter, 


as I have formerly related ; and the affliction he testi- 


fied at the tragical death of that prince, caused him 
to be suspected by the young queen ; and she accord- 
ingly took measures to destroy him. Phileterus, 


_._ _ who yas sensible of her intentions, resolved upon a 


r 


= 


revolt, and succeeded in his design, by the protection 
of Seleucus ; after which he supported himself in the 
possession of the city and treasures of Lysimachus ; 
being favoured in his views, by the troubles which 


_ arose upon the death of that prince, and that of Se- 
He 


Jeucus, which happened seven months after. 
conducted his affairs with so much art and capacity, 
amidst all the divisions of the successors of those 


_ two princes, that he-preserved the city, with all the 


country around it, for the space of twenty years, and 
formed it into a state, which subsisted for several 


generations in his family, and became one of the 


most powerful states of Asia. He had two brothers, 
Eumenes and Attalus, the former of whom, who was 
the eldest, had a son named also Eumenes, who suc- 
ceeded his uncle, and reigned twenty-two years. 

In this year began the first Punic war, which con- 
tinued for the space of twenty-four years, between 


_ the Romans and the Carthaginians. 


° Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, having built a city 
near the place where Astacus, which Lysimachus had 
destroyed, formerly stood, called it Nicomedia, from 
his own name. Great mention is made of it in the 


history of the Lower Empire, because several of the 


Roman emperors resided there. 


_ Antiochus Soter was desirous to improve the death’ 
of Phileteerus to his own advantage, and take that 


opportunity to seize his dominions; but Eumencs, his 
nephew and successor, raised a fine army for his 
defence, and obtained such a complete victory over 


him near Sardis, as not only secured him the posses- 


sion of what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to 


enlarge his dominions considerably. 


P Antiochus returned to Antioch after his defeat, 
where he ordered * one of his sons to be put to death 
for raising a commotion in his absence, and caused 

_the other, whose name was the same as his own, to 
be proclaimed king; shortly after which he died, and 
left him all his dominions. ‘This young prince was 


his son by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, 


side. 


~ who, from his mother-in-law, became his consort, in 


the manner | have before mentioned. 

_ 4 Antiochus the son, when he came to the crown, 
was espoused to Laodice, his sister by the father’s 
He afterwards assumed the surname of Theos, 
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which signifies God, and distinguishes him, at this 
day, from the other kings of Syria who were called 
by the name of Antiochus. The Milesians were the _ 
first who conferred it upon him, to testify their. grati- 
tude for his delivering them from the tyranny ot 
Timarchus, governor of Caria under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, who was not only master of Egypt, but of 
Ceelo-Syria, and Palestine, with the provinces of 
Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, in Asia Minor. 
Timarchus revolted from his sovereign, and chose 
Miletus for the seat of his residence. ‘The Milesians, 
in order to free themselves from this tyrant, had re-_ 
course to Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. 
In acknowledgment for which, they rendered him 
divine honours, and even conferred upon him the . 
title of God. With such impious flattery was it usual 
to treat the reigning princes of those ages! * The 
Lemnians had likewise bestowed the same title on 
his father and grandfather, and did not scruple to 
erect temples to their honour; and the people of 
Smyrna were altogether as obsequious to his mother 
Stratonice. 

® Berosus, the famous historian of Babylon, flourished 
in the beginning of this prince’s reign, and dedicated 
his history to him. Pliny informs us, that it contained 
the astronomical observations of four hundred and 
eighty years. When the Macedonians were masters 
of Babylon, Berosus made himself acquainted with. 
their language, and went first to Cos, which had been 
rendered famous as the birth-place of Hippocrates, 
and there established a school, in which he taught 
astronomy and astrology. From Cos he proceeded 
to Athens, where, notwithstanding the futility of his 
art, he acquired so much reputation by his astrological 
predictions, that the citizens erected a statue to him, 
with a tongue of gold,t in the Gymnasium, where the 
youths performed all their exercises. Josephus and 
Eusebius have transmitted to us some excellent frag- 
ments of this history, that illustrate several passages 
in the Old Testament, and without which it would 
be impossible to trac& any exact succession of the 


| kings of Babylon. 


{ Ptolemy being solicitous to enrich his kingdom, 
conceived an expedient to draw into it all the mari- 
time commerce of the East; which, till then, had 


been in the possession of the Tyrians, who transacted) 


it by sea, as far as Elath; and from thence, by land 
to Rhinocorura, and from this last place by sea again, 
to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura were 
two sea-ports; the first’on the eastern shore of the 
Red Sea, and the second at the extremity of the Me- . 
diterranean, between Egypt and Palestine, and near 
the mouths of the river of Egypt. 
“Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into his 


own kingdom, thought it necessary to found a city on 
®Tatian. in Orat. con. Grec. p.171. Plin. 1. vii. c. 56. Vitruv 
ix. 7. 
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the. western shore of the ‘Red Sen from whence the 


ships were to set out. He accordingly built it almost 
on the frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it the name 


being very near, and much better; and all the com- 
modities of Arabia, India, Persia, and Ethiopia, were 
landed here. From thence they were conveyed on 
“camels to Coptus, where they were again shipped, 
and brought down the Nile to Alexandria, which 
transmitted them to all the West, in exchange for its 
merchandise, which was afterwards exported to the 
East. But as the passage from Coptus to the Red 
Sea lay across the deserts, where no water could be 
procured, and which had neither cities nor houses to 
lodge the caravans; Ptolemy, in order to remedy this 
inconvenience, caused a canal to be opened along 
the great road, and to communicate with the Nile 
that supplied it with water. On the edge of this 
canal houses were erected, at proper distances, for 
_ the reception of passengers, and to supply all ne- 
“cessary accommodations for them and their beasts of 
burden. 
_ Useful as all these labours were, Ptolemy did not 
think them sufficient; for, as he intended to.engross 


all the traffic between the East and West into his 


dominions, he thought his plan would be imperfect, 
‘unless he could protect what he had in other respects 
facilitated. With this view, he caused two fleets to 
be fitted out, one for the Red Sea, and the other for 
the Mediterranean, * This last was extremely fine, 
and some of the vessels which composeé it much ex- 
ceeded the common size. Two of them, in particular, 
had thirty banks of oars; one twenty; four rowed 
with fourteen; two with twelve; fourteen with 
eleven; thirty with nine; thirty-seven with seven ; 
five with six, and seventeen with five. The number 


of the whole amounted to a hundred and twelve ves- 
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sels. He had as many more, with four and three 
_ banks of oars, besides a prodigious number of small 
vessels. With this formidable fleet he not only pro- 
\ tected his commerce from all insults, but kept in 
subjection, as long as he lived, most of the maritime 
provinces of Asia Minor, as Cilicia, for instance, with 
Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, as far as the Cyclades. 
* Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very 
aged and infirm, caused overtures of accommodation 
to be tendered to his brother Ptolemy, with the pro- 
posal of a marriage between Berenice, his only daugh- 
ter, and the eldest son of the king of Egypt; and a 
“promise to give her all his dominions for her dowry. 
The negociation succeeded, and a peace was con- 
cluded on those terms. 
Y Magas, however, died before the execution of the 
treaty, having continued in the government of Libya, 
and Cyrenaica, for the space of fifty years. Toward 


- the close of his days he abandoned himself to pleasure, 
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of his mother Berenice; but the port not being very. 
- commodious, that of My os-Hormos was preferred as 
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and particularly to excess at his table, which greatly 
impaired his health. 
tin calls Arsinoe, resolved, after his death, to break. 
off her daughter’s marriage with the son of oe 
as it had been concluded without her consent. With — 


‘His widow Apame, whom Jus: — 


this view, she employed persons in Macedonia to _ 


invite Demetrius, the uncle of king Antigonus Gouase 
tas, to come to her court, assuring him, at the same 


time, that her daughter and crown should be his. — 


ls 


Demetrius arrived there in a short time; but as soop 


as Apame beheld him, she contracted a violent pe 
for him, and resolved to espouse him herself. From 
that moment he neglected the daughter, to attach 


himself to the mother; and as he imagined that her — 


favour raised him above all things, he began to treat 
the young princess, as well as the ministers and offi 
cers of the army, in such an insolent and imperious — 


manner, that they formed a resolution to destroy — 


him. Berenice herself conducted the conspirators 
to the door of her mother’s apartment, where they — 
stabbed him in his bed, though Apame employed al] — 
her efforts to save hint and even covered him with 


her own body. Berenice, after this, went to Egypt, 


where her marriage with Ptolemy was consummated, — 
and Apame was sent to her brother Antiochus Theos, ; 
in Syria. 

* This princess had the art to exasperate Hee bro 
ther so effectually against Ptolemy, that she at last 
spirited him up to a war, which continued for a 


long space of time, and was productive of fatal con  — 


sequences to Antiochus, as will be evident in the — 


; vase 


a, 


* Ptolemy did not place himself at the head of his 5 


army, his declining state of health not permitting 


him’ to. ex pose himself to the fatigues of a campaign — _ 


and the inconveniences of a camp; for which reason 
he left the war to the condact of his generals. Anti- 
ochus, who was then in the flower of his age, took 
the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon and 
the East, with a resolution to carry on the war with 
the utmost vigour. 


History has not preserved the 


particulars of what passed in that campaign, or per- 


haps the advantages obtained on either side were not 


very considerable, and the events not worthy of much 
notite. 

> Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, 
notwithstanding the war, and continually enriched it 
with new books. He was exceedingly curious in- 
pictures and designs by great masters. Aratus, the 
famous Sicyonian, was one of those who collected 
for him in Greece; and he had the good fortune to 
gratify the taste of that prince for those works of art. 
to such a degree, that Ptolemy entertained a friend. | 
ship for him, and presented him with twenty-five 
talents, 1 which he expended in the relief of the 
necessitous Sicyonians, and the redemption of such of 
them as were detained in captivity. 
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_ Egypt, a great insurrection was fomented in the East, 
and his distance at that time rendered him incapable 
f taking the necessary steps to check it with suffi- 
ient expedition. ‘The revolt, therefore, daily ga- 
_ hered strength, till at last it became incapable of 
remedy. These troubles gave birth to the Parthian 
_ empire. 

__-© The cause of these commotions proceeded from 
_ Agathocles, governor of the Parthian dominions for 
_ Antiochus. This officer attempted to offer violence 
' toa youth of the country, whose name was Tiridates ; 
upon which Arsaces, the brother of the boy, a person 
of low extraction, but of great courage and honour, 
assembled some of his fr iends, in order to deliver his 
-prother from the brutality intended him. They ac- 
cordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on the 
_ spot, and then fled for safety with several persons 
- whom they had drawn together for their defence 
__ against the pursuit to which such a bold proceeding 
- would inevitably expose them. ‘Their party grew so 
~_aumerous, by the negligence of Antiochus, that Ar- 
_ saces soon found himself strong enough to drive the 
Macedonians out of that province, and assume the 
__ government himself. The Macedonians had always 
continued masters of it, from the death of Alex- 
ander; first under Eumenes, then under Antigonus, 
_ next under Seleucus Nicator, and lastly under Anti- 
«  ochus. 

4 Much about the same time, Theodotus also re- 
-volted in Bactriana, and, from a governor, became 
xing of that province; he subjected the thousand 
cities it contained, while Antiochus was amusing him- 





so. effectually in his new acquisitions, that it became 
impossible to reduce him afterwards. This example 
- was followed by all the other nations in those parts, 

each of whom threw off the yoke at the same time ; 

by which means Antiochus lost all the eastern pro- 
. vinces of his empire beyond the Tigris. This event 
happened, according to Justin, when L. Manlius 
Vulso, and M. Atilius Regulus, f were consuls at 
Rome; that is to say, the fourteenth year of the first 


Fas Punic war. 
4 © The troubles and revolts in the East made Anti- 
+ ochus at last desirous to disengage himself from the 


war with Ptolemy. A treaty of peace was accordingly 
concluded between them; and the conditions of it 

were, that Antiochus should divorce Laodice, and 
espouse Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he 
should also disinherit his issue by the first marriage, 

and secure the crown to bis children by the second. 

_ Antiochus, after the ratification of the treaty, repudi- 

ated Laodice, though she was his sister by the father’s 

side, and had brought him two sons: Ptolemy then 
embarked at Pelusium, and conducted his daughter 
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* While Antiochus was employed in his war with ' 


self with the Egyptian war; and strengthened himself | 








to Seleucla, a maritime citys near i the mouth of the 
Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus came thither — 
to receive-his bride, and the nuptials were solemnized — 
with great magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender 
affection for his daughter, and gave orders to have 
regular supplies of water from the Nile transmitted to 
her; believing it better for her health than any other 
water whatever, and therefore he was desirous she 
should drink none but that. When marriages are 
contracted from no other motives than political 
views, and are founded on such unjust conditions, 
they are generally attended with calamitous and fatal 
events. 

These particulars of the marriage of Kaneente 
with the daughter of Ptolemy had been foretold by 
the prophet Daniel. I shall here repeat the beginning 
of this prophecy, which has already been explained 





elsewhere, that the reader may at once behold and ~ 


admire the prediction of the greatest events in his- 
tory, and their literal accomplishment at the appointed | 
time. 
f “1 will now show thee the truth.” These words 
were spoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the 
man clothed in linen. ‘ Behold, there shall stand 
up yet three kings in Persia;” namely, Cyrus, who 
was then upon the throne; his son Cambyses; and 


Darius, the son of Hystaspes. “ And the fourth | 
shall be far richer than they all: And by his strength | 


through his riches he shall stir up all against the 


realm of Greece.” The monarch here meant was 


Xerxes, wha, invaded Greece with a very formidable 


army. 


&“ And a mighty king shall stand up, that shall — 
rule with great dominion, and do according to his — 


will.” In this part of the prophecy we may easily 
trace Alexander the Great. 

h“ And when he shall stand up, his kingdom shall 
be broken,«(by his death,) and shall be divided to- 
wards the four winds of heaven; and not to his 
posterity, nor according to his dominion which he 
ruled: for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for 
others beside those ;” namely, beside the four greater 
princes. We have already seen the vast empire of 
Alexander { parcelled out into four great kingdoms ; 
without including those foreign princes who founded © 


other kingdoms in Cappadocia, Armenia, Bithynia, 


Heraclea, and on the Bosphorus. All this was pre- 
sent to Daniel. 
The prophet then proceeds to the treaty of peace 
and the marriage we have already mentioned. 
1“ The king of the South shall be strong, and one 
of his princes; and he shall be strong above him, 
and have dominion; his dominion shall be a great 


dominion. And in the end of years they shall join |j 
themselves together; for the king’s daughter of the — |f 
South shall come to the king of “the North to make || 
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cement: 
he arm, neither shall he stand, nor his arm; but she 
all be given up, and they that brought her, and he 
that begat her, and he that strengthened her in these 
times.” 

It will be necessary to observe, that Daniel, in n this 
passage, and throughout all the remaining part of the 

_ chapter before us, contines himself to the kings of 

_ Egypt and Syria, because they were the only princes 

_ who engaged in wars against the people of Gop. 

k“ The king of the South shall be strong.” This 

_ king of the South was Ptolemy, ihe son of Lagus, king 

of Egypt; and the king of the North was Seleucus Ni- 

cator, king of Syria. And, indeed, such was their 

_ exact situation with respect to Judea, which has Sy- 

ria to the north, and Egypt to the south. 

According to ‘Daniel, the king of Egypt, who first 
"reigned i in that country after the death of Alexander, 

_. was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls the king of the 

South, and declares, that he shall be strong. ‘The ex- 

-actness of this character is fully justified ‘by what we 

__have seen in his history: for he was master of Egypt, 

_ Libya, Cerenaica, Arabia, Palestine, Coelo-Syria, and 

most of the maritime provinces of Asia Minor; with 

the island of Cyprus: as also of several isles in the 

_ #Mgean sea, now called the Archipelago; and even 

oa some cities of Greece, as Sicyon and Corinth. 

Ee ~! The prophet, after this, mentions another of the 

Be . io four successors to this empire, whom he calls Princes 
- or Governors. This was Seleucus Nicator, the king 

_ of the North; of whom he declares, “that he should 

be more powerful than the king of the South, and 

x his dominion more extensive ;” for this is the import 

= _of the prophet’s expression, “ ‘he shall be strong above 

him, and have dominion.” It is easy to prove, that 
his territoriés were of greater extent than those of 
=* the king of Egypt : for he was master of all the East, 
from mount Taurus to the river Indus; and also of 

‘several provinces in Asia Minor, between mount 

Taurus and the Aigean sea: to which he added 

__ Thrace and Macedonia, a little before his death. 
~~ ™ Daniel then informs us, “of the coming of the 

_ aaughter of the king of the South, to the king of the 

_. North,” and mentions the treaty of peace, which was 

Be “concluded on this occasion between the two kings. 
_ This evidently points out the marriage of Berenice, 

. the daughter of Ptolemy king of Egypt, with Antio- 

__ chus Theos, king of Syria, and the peace concluded 

___ between them in consideration of this alliance ; every 

_ circumstance of which exactly happened according to 

the prediction before us. The sequel of this history 

_ will show us the fatal event of this marriage, which 
oss also foretold by the prophet. 

In the remaining part of the chapter he relates the 
“most remarkable events of future times, under these 
two races of kings, to the death of Antiochus Epi- 

_ phanes, the great persecutor of the Jewish nation. 

1 shall be careful, as these events occur. in the series 
of this bistorys te apply the prophecy of Daniel to 
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but. he shall not. rebate tine power of | 
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them, that the ee may observe the exact accom: 3 


| plishment of each prediction. 


In the mean time, I cannot but recognize in this | % 


place, with admiration, the divine origin of the _ 
Scriptures, which relate, in so particular and circum- 
stantial a manner, a variety of singular and extra- 
ordinary facts, above three hundred years before — 


they transpired. What-an immense chain of events 


‘extends from the pfophecy to the time of its accom-— 


plishment ; by the breaking of any single link, the | _ 
whole would be disconcerted! With respect to the mar- 2 
riage alone, what hand but that of the Almighty could _ 

have conducted so many different views, intrigues and — 

passions, to the same point? What chowledee ae 2 
this could, with so much certainty, have foreseen 
such a number of distinct circumstances, subject not 


‘only to the freedom of will, but even tothe irregular” 


impressions. of caprice? And what man but must 
adore that sovereign power which God exercises, in 
a secrét but certain manner, over kings and princes, _ 
whose very crimes he renders subservient to the 
execution of his sacred will, and the accomplishment — 
of his eternal decrees; in which all events, both 
general and particular, have their appointed time and 
place fixed beyond the possibility of failing, even —— 
those which depend the most on the choice and 
liberty of mankind ? 

" As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommon dare | 
in the statues, designs, and pictures ofexcellent mas- 
ters, as well as in books ; he saw, during the time he 
continued in Syria, a statue of Diana, in one of the — f 
temples, with which he was highly pleased. Anti- — 
gonus made hima present of it, at his request, and 
he carried it into Egypt. Some time after his return, 
Arsinoe was seized with an indisposition,and dreamed —__ 
that Diana appeared to her, and acquainted her, that — re 
Ptolemy was the occasion of her illness, by his having 
taken her statue out of the temple where it was con- 
secrated to her divinity. Upon this the statue was 
sent back, as soon as possible, to Syria, in order to be 
replaced inthe proper temple. . It was also accompa-- 
nied with rich presents to the goddess, and a variety 
of sacrifices were offered up to appease her displea- 
sure; but they were not succeeded by any favourable 
effect. The queen’s distemper was so far from abating, ~_ 
that she died ina short time, and left Ptolemy in- _— 
consolable at her loss; and more so, because he — 
imputed her death to his own indiscretion, in having 
removed the statue of Diana out of the temple. 

This taste for statues, pictures, and other rare 
curiosities of art, may be very commendable in a 
prince, and other great men, when indulged to a 
certain degree ; but when a person abandons him- 
self to it entirely, it degenerates into a dangerous 
temptation, and frequently prompts him to notorious 
injustice and violence. This is evident by what 
Cicero relates of Verres, who practised a kind of 
piracy in Sicily, where he was praetor, by stripping. 
private houses, and even the temples, of all their finest 
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and most valuable curiosities. But though a person 
should have no recourse to such heinous methods, 
it is still very shocking and offensive, says Cicero, to 
say to a person of distinction, worth, and fortune, 
“Sell me this picture, or that statue,”* since it is, in 
effect, declaring, “‘ You are unworthy to have such an 
-admirable piece in your possession, which suits only 
a person of my rank and taste.” { mention nothing 
of the enormous expenses into which a man is drawn 
by this passion; “for these exquisite pieces have 
no price but what the desire of possessing them sets 
upon them, and that we know has no bounds.”t 
Though Arsinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too 
far advanced in years to have any children when he 
espoused her; he however retained a constant and 
tender passion for her to the last, and rendered all 
imaginable honours to her memory after her death. 
He gave her name to several cities which he caused 


to be built, and performed a number of other remark- 


_ able things, to testify how well he loved her. 

° Nothing could: be more extraordinary than the 
design he formed of erecting a temple to her at 
Alexandria, with a dome rising above it, the concave 
part of which was to be lined with adamant, in order 
to keep an iron statue of the queen suspended in the 
air. This design was the invention of Dinocritus, a 
famous architect in those times ; and the moment he 
proposed it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders for 
beginning the work without delay. ‘The experiment, 
however, remained imperfect, for want of sufficient 
dime ; for Ptolemy and the architect dying within a 
very short time after this resolution, the project was 
entirely discontinued. It has long been said, and 
even believed, that the body of Mahomet was sus- 
pended in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a Joadstone 
fixed in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his 
corpse was deposited after his death; but this is a 
mere vulgar error, without the least foundation. 

P Ptolemy Philadelphus survived his beloved Arsi- 
noe but a short time. He was naturally of a tender 
constitution, and the luxurious manner of life he led 
contributed to the decay of his health. The infir- 
mities of old age, and his affliction for the loss of a 
_ consort whom he loved to adoration, brought upon 
him a languishing disorder, which ended his days, in 
the sixty-third year of his age, and the thirty-eighth 
of his reign. 4 He left two sons anda daughter, whom 

he had by his first wife Arsinoe, tha daughter of Ly- 
symachus, a different person from the last-mentioned 
_ queen of that name. His eldest son, Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, succeeded him in the throne; the second bore 
the name of Lysimachus, his grandfather by the 
mother’s side, and was put to death by his brother 
for engaging ina rebellion against him. ‘The name 
of the daughter was Berenice, whose marriage with 
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Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, has ‘already beech 
related. 5 is Ser crt a 
SECT. 1X. Character and qualities of Ptolemy Phi zs 

ladelphus. 


Protemy Puirapetpuus had certainly great ana 
excellent qualities; and yet we cannot propose him 
as a perfect model of a good king, because those 
qualities were counterpoised by defects altogether as 
considerable. He dishonoured the early part of his 
reign, by his resentment against a man of uncommon 
merit, Demetrius Phalereus, because he had given some 
advice to his father, contrary to the interest of Phi- — 
ladelphus, but entirely conformable to equity and 
natural right. 
them a train of luxury and effeminate pleasures, the 
usual concomitants of such high fortunes, which con- 
tributed not a little to enervate his mind. He was 
not very industrious in cultivating the military vir-. 
tues; but we must acknowledge, at the same time, 
that a remissness of this nature is not always a mis- 
fortune to a people. ; 

He, however, made an ample compensation for this 
neglect, by his love of the arts and sciences, and his 
generosity to learned men. The fame of his liberal- 
ities invited several illustricus poets to his court, par- 
ticularly Callimachus, Lycophron, and Theocritus ; 


| the last of whom gives him a very high character in — 


some of his Idyllia. We have already seen his ex- — 
traordinary taste for books; and that he spared no ~ 
expense in the augmentation and embellishment of 
the library founded by his father, from whence both 
those princes have derived as much glory as could have 
redounded to them from the greatest conquests. As 
Philadelphus had abundance of wit, and his happy na- 
tural disposition had been carefully cultivated by able 
masters, he always retained a peculiar taste for the sci- 
ences, but in such a manner, as suited the dignity of — 
a prince; since he never suffered them to engross 
his whole attention, but regulated his propensity to 
those grateful amusements by prudence and modera- 
tion. Inorderto perpetuate this taste in his dominions, 
he erected public schools and academies at Alexandria, 
where they long flourished in great reputation. He — 
loved to converse with men of learning, and as the — 
greatest masters in every kind of science were emu- 
lous to obtain his favour, he extracted from each of 
them, if I may use that expression, the flower and quint- 
essence of the sciences in which they excelled. This 
is the inestimable adyantage which princes and great 
men possess; and happy are they when they know 
how to use the opportunity of acquiring, in agreeable 
conversations, a thousand things, not only curious, but 
useful and important, with respect to government, 





facta sunt. Mez dignitatis ista sunt.” Cic. Orat. de signis 
n. 45. 

+ “ Etenim, qui modus est cupiditatis, idem est astimationis 
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_ and his care to give due honour to the arts, may be 
considered as the source of those measures he pur- 
_ sued, through the course of his long reign, to make 
‘commerce flourish in his dominigns ; in which at- 
tempt no prince ever succeeded more effectually than. 
_ himself. The greatest expenses, in this particular, 
_. could never discourage him from persisting in what 
he proposed to accomplish. We have already ob- 
served, that he built whole cities in order to protect 
_and facilitate his intended traffic; that he opened a 
__ very long canal through deserts destitute of water ; 
and maintained a very numerous and complete navy 


__ in each of the two seas, merely for the defence of his’ 


merchants. His principal object was to secure to 
strangers al] imaginable safety, convenience, and free- 
dom in his ports, without fettering trade in any de- 
gree, or endeavouring to turn it from its proper chan- 
nel, in order to make it subservient to his own par- 
_ ticular interest; as he was persuaded, that commerce 
_ was like some springs, that soon cease to flow, when 
; ‘diverted from their natural course. 

__. These were views worthy of a great prince, and a 
consummate politician, and their lasting effects were 
infinitely beneficial to his kingdom. ‘They have even 
-_ continued to our days, strengthened by the principles 
___ of their first establishment, after a duration of above 
two thousand years; opening a perpetual flow of new 
riches, and new commodities of every kind, into all 
nations; drawing continually from them a return of 

voluntary contributions; uniting the East and West 

__ by the mutual supply of their respective wants ; and 
establishing on this basis a commerce that has con- 
__ stantly supported itself from age to age without inter- 
_* ruption. Those great conquerors and celebrated 
heroes, whose merit has been so highly extolled, not 
to mention the ravages and desolation they have occa- 
~ sioned to mankind, have scarce left behind them any 
traces of the conquests and acquisitions they have 
made for aggrandizing their empires; or at least those 
~ traces have not been durable, and the revolutions to 
_ which the most potent states are obnoxious, divest 
them of their conquests ina short time, and transfer 
_ them to others. On the contrary, the commerce of 
Egypt, thus established by Philadelphus, instead of 
' heing shaken by time, has ragher increased through a 

long succession of ages, and become daily more useful 
_- andindispensable toall nations. So that, when we trace 
it up to its source, we shall be sensible that this prince 
ought to be considered not only as the benefactor of 
_ Egypt, but of all mankind in general, to the latest 
_ posterity. 

What we have already observed, in the history of 
Philadelphus, with respect to the inclination of the 
neighbouring people to transplant themselves in 
crowds into Egypt, preferring a residence in a foreign 
land to the natural affection of mankind for their na- 
tive soil, is another glorious panegyric on this prince ; 
asthe most essential duty of kings, and the most 
grateful pleasure they can possibly enjoy, amidst the 
 splendours of a throne, is to gain the love of man- 
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- This mtercourse ‘of Philadelphus with learned men, | 





kind, and to make their government desirable. 
Ptolemy was sensible, as an able politician, that the 
only sure expedient for extending his dominions 
without any act of violence, was to multiply his sub- 
jects, and attach them to his government, by interest 


and inclination ; to cause the land to be cultivated in 


a better manner; to make arts and manufactures 


20 


a, 


flourish; and to augment, by a‘ thousand judicious 


measures, the power of a prince and his kingdom, 


whose real strength consists in the multitude of his 


subjects. 


CHAPTER II. om 
SECT. I. Antiochus Theos rs poisoned by his queen a 


Laodice, who causes Seleucus Callinicus to be declared — 
king. She also destroys Berenice and her son. Pto- 
lemy Euergetes avenges their death, by that of Laodice, 
and seizes part of Asia. Antiochus Hierax, and Se- 
leucus his brother, unite against Ptolemy. The death 


of Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedoma. He is. — 


succeeded by his son Demetrius. 
the two brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus. 
of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus succeeds 
him. The, establishment of the Parthian empire by 


Arsaces. Antiochus 1s slain by robbers. 


The war between 
The death -— 


Seleucus 1s 


taken prisoner by the Parthians. Credit of Joseph, 


the nephew of Onias, with Ptolemy. The death of - 
Demetrius, kang of Macedonia. Antigonus seizes the 
throne of that prince. The death of Seleucus. 


~ 


F As soon as Antiochus Theos had received intelh- : 
gence of the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, his father-. 


in-law, he divorced Berenice, and recalled Laodice~ 
and her children. Laodice, who knew the variable — 
disposition and inconstancy of Antiochus, and was — 
apprehensive that the same levity of mind would in- 
duce him to return to Berenice again, resolved to — 
improve the present opportunity to secure the crown 
for her son. Her own children were disinherited by 
the treaty made with Ptolemy ; by which it was also 
stipulated, that the issue Berenice might have by An- 
tiochus should succeed ‘to the throne; and she then 
had ason. Laodice, therefore, caused Antiochus to_ 
be poisoned, and when she saw that he was dead, she | 
placed in his bed a person named Artemon, who very 
much resembled him both in his features and the tone 
of his voice, to act the part she had occasion for. ~ 


He acquitted himself with great dexterity; taking — 


great care, in the few visits that were paid him, to 
recommend his dear Laodice and her children to the 
lords and people. In his name were issued orders, 
by which his eldest son Seleucus Callinicus was ap- 
pointed his successor. His death was then declared, | 
upon which Seleucus peaceably ascended the throne, 
and enjoyed it for the space of twenty years. Jt ap- 
pears by the sequel, that his brother Antiochus, sur- 
named Hierax, had the government of the provinces 


~ ¥ Hieron. in Daniel, Plin. 1. vii, c. 12, Wal. Max. |. ix. c. 14. 
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_ of Asia Minor, where he commanded a very conside- 
rable body of troops. 
Laodice, not believing herself safe as long as Bere- 
nice and her son lived, concerted measures with Se- 
- leucus to destroy them also; but Berenice, informed 
_ of their design, escaped with her son to Daphne, 
__ where she shut herself up in the asylum built by Se- 
_ leucus Nicator. But being at last betrayed by the 
perfidy of those who besieged her there by the order 
_ of Laodice, first her son, and then herself, with all 
the Egyptians who had accompanied her to that re- 
treat, were murdered in the blackest and most inhu- 
‘man manner. ; 
- This event was an exact accomplishment of what 


- marriage. *“ The king’s daughter of the South shall 
_ come to the king of the North to make an agreement: 
but he shall not retain the power of the arm, neither 


__up, and they that brought her, and he that begat her, 
“and he that strengthened her in those times.” [ am 
not surprised that Porphyry, who was a professed 


_ ral events to which they refer: for, could they pos- 
_ sibly be clearer if he had even been a spectator of 
_ the acts he foretold? 

What probability was there that Egypt and Syria. 


_ sprung from Greece? Yet the prophet saw them es- 
tablished in those dominions above three hundred 
years before. He beheld these two kings in a state 
_ of war, and saw them afterwards reconciled by a 

treaty of peace ratified by a marriage. He also ob- 
served that it was the king of Egypt, and not the 
_ king of Syria, who cemented the union between them 
by the gift of his daughter. He saw her conducted 
from Egypt to Syria in a pompous and magnificent 
manner; but was sensible that this event would be 
ae succeeded by a strange catastrophe. {na word, he 
Ps discovered that the issue of this princess, notwith- 
standing all the express precautions in the treaty for 
; securing their succession to the crown, in exclusion 
<i of the children by a former marriage, were so far 





exterminated; and that the new queen herself was 
delivered up to her rival, who caused her to be de- 
- ___ stroyed, with all the officers who conducted her out 
of Egypt into Syria, and who, till then, had been her 
strength and support. ‘Great God! how worthy are 
thy oracles to be believed and reverenced!” Testi- 
moma tua credibilia facta sunt nimis. : 
While Berenice was besieged and blocked up in 
Daphne, the cities of Asia Minor, who had received 
intelligence of her treatment, were touched with 
compassion at her misfortune: in consequence of 
which, they formed a confederacy, and sent a body of 
troops to Antioch for her relief. Her brother Pto- 


rs tIbid. 7-—9. 





_ *Dan, xi. 6. 


_the prophet Daniel had foretold with relation to this | 
shall he stand, nor his arm; but she shall be given _ 


enemy to Christianity, should represent these pro- | 
phecies of Daniel, as predictions made after the seve- | 


which, in the time of Daniel, constituted part of the 
Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, should | 
each of them be governed by kings who originally. | 


from ascending the throne, that they were entirely 
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lemy Euergetes was also as expeditious as poss bie cé 
advance thither with a formidable army ; but tne un. © 
happy Berenice and her children were dead before 
any of these auxiliary troops could arrive. When 
they therefore saw that all their endeavours to save — 
the queen and her children were rendered _ ineffec- 

tual, they immediately determined to revenge her | 
death ina remarkable manner. ‘The troops of Asia — 
joined those of Egypt, and Ptolemy, who commanded 

them, was as successful as he could desire in the satis- _ 
faction of his just resentment. The criminal pro- 


ceeding of Laodice, and of the king her son, whe 


‘had made himself an accomplice in her barbarity 


soon alienated the affection of the people from them 
and Ptolemy not only caused Laodice to suffer death, — 
but made himself master of all Syria and Cilicia, — 
after which he passed the Euphrates, and conquered 
all the country as far as Babylon and the Tigris: and 
if the progress of his arms had not been interrupted 
by a sedition which obliged him to return to Egypt, — 
he would certainly have subdued all the provinces of — 
the Syrian empire. He, however, left Antiochus, — 
one of his generals, to govern the provinces he had — 
gained on this side of mount Taurus; and Xanthip- | 
pus was intrusted with those that lay beyond it; _ 
Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, laden with the 
spoils he had acquired by his conquests. 

This prince carried off forty thousand * talents of — 
silver, with a prodigious quantity of gold and silver — 
vessels, and two thousand five hundred statues, part — 
of which were those Egyptian idols that Cambyses, — 
after his conquest of that kingdom, had sent into Per- 
sia. Ptolemy gained the hearts of his subjects, by — 
replacing those idols in their ancient temples, when , 
he returned from this expedition: for the Egyptians, 
who were more devoted to their superstitious idola- 
try than all the rest of mankind, thought they could — 
nét sufhiciently express their veneration and gratitude — 
to a king, who had restored their gods to them in | 
such a manner. Ptolemy derived from this action 
the title of Euergetes, which signifies a benefactor ; a 
title intinitely preferable to all appellations which 
conquerors have assumed from a false idea of glory. 
An epithet of this nature is the true characteristic of 
kings, whose solid greatness consists in the inclina- — 
tion and ability to improve the welfare of their sub- 
jects; and it were to be wished, that Ptolemy had _ 
merited this title by actions more worthy of it. 

All this was also accomplished exactly as the pro- 
phet Daniel had foretold, and we need only cite the © 
text, to prove what we advance. ‘t“ But out of a 
branch of her root (intimating the king of the South. 
who was Ptolemy Euergetes, the son of Ptolemy Phi- 
ladelphus) shall one stand up in his estate, who shall 
come with an army, and shall enter into the fortres: — 
of the king of the North, (Seleucus Callinicus,) and — 
shall deal against them, and shall prevail. And shal] 
also carry captives into Egypt, their gods, with their — 
princes, and with their precious vessels of silver, and _ 
of gold; and he shall continue more years than the i : 
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"When Ptolemy Bushes set out on this expedi- 
on, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, 
being apprehensive of the dangers to which he would 
e exposed i in the war, made a vow to consecrate her 
air, if he should happen to return in safety. This 
as most probably a.sacrifice of the ornament she 
10st esteemed ; and when she at last saw him return 
ith so much glory, the accomplishment of her pro- 
mise was her immediate*care ; in order to which she 
caused her hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it 
to the gods, in the temple which Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus had founded in honour of his beloved Arsinoe 
n Zephyrion, a promontory in Cyprus, under the 
ame of the Zephyrian Venus. This consecrated 
air being lost soon after by some unknown acci- 
dent, Ptolemy was extremely offended with the priests 
or their negligence ;. upon which Conon of Samos, 
n artful courtier, and also a mathematician, being 
hen at Alexandria, took upon him to affirm, that the 
cks of the queen’s hair had been conveyed to hea- 
; and he pointed out seven stars near the lion’s 
- tail, which till then had never been part of any con- 
 stellation; declaring, at the same time, that those 
_ were the hair of Berenice. Several other astrono- 
ae either to make their court as well as Conon, or 
that they might not draw upon themselves the dis- 
pleasure of Ptolemy, gave those stars the same name, 
hich is still used to-this day. Callimachus, who 
ad been at the court of Philadelphus, composed a 
short poem on the hair of Berenice, which Catullus 
fterwards translated into Latin, which version is 
ome down to us. 


through Jerusalem, where he offered a great number 
of sacrifices to the God of Israel, in o:der to render 
homage to him, for the victories he had obtained 
over the king of Syria; by which action he evidently 
_ discovered his preference of the true God to all the 
idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel 
__ were shown to that prince, and he might conclude, 
_ from what they contained, that all his conquests and 
"successes were owing to that God who had caused 
- them to be foretold so exactly by his prophets. 
__-Y¥ Seleucus had been detained for some time in his 
kingdom, by the apprehension of domestic troubles ; 
but when he received intelligence that Ptolemy was 
returning to Egypt, he set. sail with a considerable 
fleet to reduce the revolted cities. His enterprise 
-was, however, ineffectual ; for, as soon as he advan- 
ced into the open sea, bis whole navy was destroyed 
by a violent tempest; “as if Heaven itself,” says 
tin, * “ had made the winds and waves the minis- 
of his vengeance on this parricide.” Seleucus, 
_and some of his attendants, were almost the only per- 
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re-establishment of his eal 
which had revolted through the horror they con- 





* Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition, passed — 











/ sons who were saved: a it was with great difficulty — : 


that they escaped faked from the general wreck. _ 
But this dreadful stroke, which seemed intended to 
overwhelm him, contributed, on the contrary, to the on 


‘The cities of ‘Asia 


ceived against him, after the murder of Berenice and — 
her children, no sooner received intelligence of the — 
great loss he had now sustained, than they Faiiiiediee 
him sufficiently punished ; and as their hatred was 
then changed into compassion, they all declared for 
him anew. 

_{ This unexpected change having reinstated him in 


the greatest part of his dominions, he was industria SF 


to raise another army to recover the rest. his ef- 
fort, however, proved as unsuccessful as. the former ; 
his army was defeated by the forces of Ptolemy, who 
cut off the greatest part of his troops. He fled to 


Antioch, with as small a number of men as had been, 


Jeft him when he escaped from the shipwreck at sea: 
“as if,” says a certain historian, “he had recovered — 
his former power only to lose it a second time with — 


the greater mortification, by a fatal vicissitude of for- pes 


tune.” { 
Aiter this second blow, the cities of Smyrna re 


Magnesia, in Asia Minor, were induced, by mere af- — 


fection for Seleucus, to form a confederacy in his — 
favour,. by which they mutually stipulated to support — 
him with all their forces. 
tached to his family, from whom they probably had 
received many extraordinary favours: they had even 
rendered divine honours to his father, Antiochus — 


Theos, and also to Stratonice, the mother of this lat-  - 


ter. Callinicus retained a grateful remembrance of 
the regard these cities testified for his interest, and 
afterwards granted them several advantageous privi- 
leges. ‘They caused the treaty we have mentioned 
to be engraven on a large column of marble, which 


still subsists, and is now in the area before the thea- 


tre at Oxford. This column was brought out of Asia, 
by Thomas Ear] of Arundel, at the beginning of the 
reign of Charles the First, and, with several other 
antique marbles, presented to the university of Ox- 


ford by his grandson, Henry Duke of Norfolk, in the 


reign of Charles the Second. All the learned world 


They were greatly at- _ 


ae 
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ought to think themselves indebted to noblemen who | : : 


are emulous to adorn and enrich universities in such 


a generous manner; and I wish that in this respect 


the same zeal had been testified for that of Paris, the — : 


mother of all the rest, and whose antiquity and repu- 
tation, in conjunction with the abilities of her pro- 
fessors, and her attachment to the sacred persons of 
kings, have rendered her worthy of being favoured 
in a peculiar manner by princes and great men. The 
establishment of a library in this illustrious seminary 


would be an immortal honour to the person who | 


should lay the foundation of such a work. 


Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was re- 
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duced, had made application to his brother Antiochus, 
‘whom he promised to invest with the sovereignty of 
the provinces of Asia Minor that were contiguous to 
Syria, provided he would join him with his troops, 
and act in concert with him. The young prince was 


then at the head of an army in those provinces; and 


though he was but fourteen years of age, * yet, as he 
had all the ambition and malignity of mind that ap- 
pear in men of advanced age, he immediately ac- 
~ cepted the offers made him, and_advanced in quest. of 
his brother, not with any intention to secure to him 

_ the enjoyment of his dominions, but to seize them for 
himself. His avidity was so great, and he’ was al- 
ways ready to seize for himself whatever came in his 
way, without the least regard to justice, that he ac- 

_ quired the surname of Hierax, t which signifies a bird 
that pounces on all he finds, and thinks every thing 
good upon which he lays his talons. 

___ { When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antio- 
chus was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus 
against him, he reconciled himself with the latter, 
and concluded a truce with him for ten years, that 
he might not have both these princes for his enemies 
at the same time. 

|| Antigonus Gonatas died much about this period, 
at the age of eighty or eighty-three years; after he 
had reigned thirty-four years in Macedonia, and forty- 
four in Greece. He was succeeded by his son De- 
metrius, who reigned ten years, and made himself 
master of Cyrenaica and all Libya. Demetrius ? first 
married the sister of Antiochus Hierax; but Olym- 
pias, the daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, engaged 
him, after the death of her husband Alexander, who 
was likewise her brother, to espouse her daughter 
Phthia. The first wife, being unable to support this 
injurious proceeding, retired to her brother Antio- 
chus, and earnestly pressed him to declare war 
against her faithless husband: but his attention was 
then taken up with other views and employments. 
In fact, Antiochus still continued his military 
preparations, as if he designed to assist his brother, 
in pursuance of the treaty between them; but his 
real intention was to dethrone him, § and he conceal- 
ed the virulent disposition of an enemy under the 
name of a brother. Seleucus penetrated his scheme, 
and immediately passed mount Taurus, in order to 
check his progress. Antiochus* founded his pretext 
on the promise which had been made .him of the 
sovereignty of the provinces of Asia Minor, as a com- 
pensation for assisting his brother against Ptolemy ; 
but Seleucus, who then saw himself disengaged from 
that war without the aid of his brother, did not con- 
ceive himself obliged to perform that promise. An- 

_. tiochus resolving to persist in his pretensions, and Se- 
leucus refusing to allow them, it became necessary to 
~* Polyb. lib. ii. p. 131. Justin. 1. xxviii. c. 1. 

@ Justin. J. xxvii. c. 2. > Ibid, c, 3, 

> Athen. |. x. p. 445. Strab, 1, xiii, p. 624. Valer. Excerpt. ex 
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decide the difference by arms. A, battle was accord — 
ingly fought near Ancyra, in Galatia, wherein Seleu 
cus was defeated, and escaped with the utmost diffi- © 
culty fromthe enemy. Antiochus was also exposed — 
to great dangers, notwithstanding his victory. ‘The 
troops to whose valour he was chiefly indebted for it, 
were a body of Gauls whom he had taken into his 
pay, most probably some of those who had settled in 
Galatia. ‘These traitors, upon a confused report that 
Seleucus had been killed in the action, had formed a _ 
resolution to destroy Antiochus, persuading them- | 
selves that they should be absolute masters of Asia, — 
after the death of those two princes. Antiochus, 
therefore, was obliged, for his own preservation, to — 
distribute all the money of the army amongst them. __ 

>-Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being desirous of 
taking advantage of this conjuncture, advanced with 
all his forces against Antiochus and the Gauls, in full — 
expectation to ruin them both, in consequence of — 
their division. The imminent danger to which An- 
tiochus was then exposed, obliged him to make a new — 
treaty with the Gauls, wherein he stipulated to re-— 
nounce the title of their master, which he had before - 
assumed, for that of their ally: and he also entered 
into a league offensive and defensive with that peo- 
ple. This treaty, however, did not prevent Eumencs 
from attacking them; and as he came upon them in ~ 
such a sudden and unexpected manner as did not 
allow them any time to recover after their fatigues, 
or to furnish themselves with new recruits, he ob- — 
tained a victory over them, which cost him but little, _ 
and laid all Asia Minor open to him. ’ 

© Eumenes, after this fortunate event, abandoned 
himself-to intemperance and excess at his table, and 
died after a reign of twenty years. As he left no— 
children, he was succeeded by Attalus, his cousin- _ 
german, who was the son of Attalus, his father’s — 
younger brother. This prince was wise and valiant, 
and perfectly qualified to preserve the conquests that 
he inherited. He entirely reduced the Gauls, and 
then established himself so effectually in his domi- 
nions, that he took upon himself the title of king; 
for though his predecessors had enjoyed all the power, _ 
they had never hitherto ventured to assume the title 
of sovereigns. Attalus, therefore, was the first of his 
house who took it upon him, and transmitted it, with 
his dominions, to his posterity, who enjoyed it to the 
third generation. 

Whilst Eumenes, and, after him, Attalus, were — 
seizing the provinces of the Syrian empire in the. 
West, Theodotus and Arsaces were following their 
example in the East. ‘ The latter hearing that Se- 
leucus liad been slain in the battle of Ancyra, turned 
his arms against Hyrcania, and annexed it to Par- 
thia, which he had already dismembered from the 
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mpire. He then erected these two provinces into 
a kingdom, which, in process of time, became very 
_ tormidable to the empire of the Romans. Theodotus 
dying soon after, Arsaces made a league offensive and 
defensive with his son, who bore the same name, 
and succeeded his father in Bactria; and they mu- 
tually supported themselves in their dominions by 
this union. The two brothers, notwithstanding these 
_ transactions, continued the war against each other, 
_ with the most implacable warmth, not considering, 
- that while they contended with each other for the 
_ empire which their fathers had left them, the whole 
_ would be gradually wrested from them by their com- 
- mon enemies. 
The treasure and forces of Antiochus being ex- 
__ hausted by the several overthrows and losses he had 
- sustained, he was obliged to wander from one retreat 
_ to another, with the shattered remains of his party, 
_ till he was at last entirely driven out of Mesopotamia. 
_ *Finding, therefore, that there was no place in all 
__ the empire of Syria, where he could possibly continue 
in safety, he retired for refuge to Ariarathes, king of 
_ Cappadocia, whose daughter he had espoused. Ari- 
_ arathes, notwithstanding this alliance, was soon weary 
_ of entertaining a son-in-law who became a burden to 
him; for which reason he determined to destroy him. 
_ Antiochus, being informed of his design, avoided the 
danger by a speedy retreat into Egypt; where he 
_ rather chose to deliver himself up to Ptolemy, the 
_ professed enemy of his house, than to trust a brother 
whom he had so highly offended. He, however, had 
reason to repent of this proceeding ; for immediately 
after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy caused him to be 
‘seized and imprisoned under a strong guard,t and 
_ detained him several years’in that confinement, till 
at last he found means to escape by the assistance of 
a courtezan; but as he was quitting that kingdom, 
he had the misfortune to be assassinated by a band of 
robbers. 
_ { Ptoiemy, in the mean time, devoted thé sweets of 
peace to the cultivation of the sciences in his domi- 
nions, and the enlargement of his father’s library at 
Alexandria with all sorts of books: but as a proper 
_ collection could rot well be made without an able 
librarian, to whose care it would be likewise neces- 
sary to consign them, ® Fuergetes, upon the death of 
- Zenodotus, who had held that office from the time of 
Ptolemy Soter, the grandfather of that prince, sent 
_ to Athens for Eratosthenes, the Cyrenean, who was 
_ then in great reputation, and had been educated by 
_ Callimachus, a native of the same country.” ‘ He 
_was a man of universal Icarning ; but none of his 
works have been transmitted to us, except his cata- 
logue of the kinzs of Thebes in Egypt, with the 
years of their respective reigns, from Menes or Mis- 
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raim, who first peopled Egypt after the deluge, to 
the Trojan war. ‘This catalogue contains a succes- 
sion of thirty-eight kings, and is still to be seen in 
Syncellus. 

|| When Seleucus saw himself extricated from the 
troubles his brother had occasioned, his first cares 
were employed in the re-establishment of order and 
tranquillity at home; and when he had accomplished 
this, he turned his thoughts to the reduction of the 
provinces of the East which had revolted from him. 
This last attempt, however, was not attended with 
success; for Arsaces had been allowed too much time — 
to strengthen himself in his usurpation. 
therefore, after many ineffectual endeavours to re- 
cover those territories, was obliged to discontinue his — 
enterprise in a dishonourable manner. He, perhaps, 
might have succeeded better in time, if new commo- 
tions, excited in his dominions during his absence, 
had not compelled him to make a speedy return, in 
order to suppress them. ‘This furnished Arsaces 
with a new opportunity of establishing his power so 
effectually, that all future efforts were incapable of — 
shaking it. 3 

& Seleucus, however, made a new attempt. as soon 


as his affairs would admit: but this second expedition an 


proved more unfortuuate than the first; for he was 
not only defeated, but taken prisoner by Arsaces, in 
a great battle. The Parthians celebrated, for many . 
succeeding years, the anniversary of this victory, 
which they considered as the first day of their liberty, 
though in reality it was the first of their slavery ; for 
the world never produced greater tyrants than those 
Parthian kings to whom they were subjected. ‘The 
Macedonian yoke, if they had continued to submit co 
it, would have been much more supportable that: 
their oppressive government. Arsaces now began te 
assume the title of king, and firmly established chis em 
pire of the East, which, in process of time, counter 
poised the Roman power, and became a parrier whicl. 
all the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. | 
All the kings who succeeded Axsaces made it ap 
indispensable law, and counted it an honour, to be 
called by his name ; in the same manrer as the kings | 
of Egypt retained that of Vtoiemy, as long as the 
race of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. Ar- 
saces raised himself to a throre from the lowest con- — 
dition of life, “‘ aud hecame as memorable among the 
Parthians, as Cyrus had been among the Persians, or — 
Alexander among the Macedonians, or Romulus 
among the Rotnans.”§ ‘This verifies that passage in 
holy Scripture, which declares, ®“ That the Most 
High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to 
whomsoever he will, and setteth up over it the basest 
of men.” 

1 Onias, the high priest of the Jews, had neglected 





t A.M. 3778. Before J. C. 226. 
ft A. M. 3765. Before J. C. 239. 
| A. M. 3768. Before J. C. 236. 
§ ‘* Arsaces, quesito simul constitutoque regno, non minus mee 
morabilis Parthis [fuit] quam Pezsis Cyrus, Macedonibus Alexa 
der, Romania Romulus.” Justin 
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to send to Ptolemy the usual tribute of went ta- 
lents,* which his predecessors had always paid to the 
kings of Egypt, as a testimonial of the homage they 
rendered to that crown. The king sent Athenion, 


_ one of his courtiers, to Jerusalem, to demand the 
payment of the arrears, which then amounted to a 
great sum; and to threaten the Jews, in case of 


refusal, with a body of troops, who should be com- 
- missioned to expel them from their country, and 


divide it among themselves. _ 





shes 


The alarm was very 
great at Jerusalem on this occasion, and it was 


thought necessary to send a deputation to the king, 


in the person of Joseph, the nephew of Onias; who, 


though in the prime of his youth, was universally 


esteemed for his prudence, probity, and justice. 
Athenion, during his continuance at Jerusalem, had 


_ conceived a great regard for his character, and as 
~ he set out for Egypt before him, he promised to ren- 


der him all the good offices in his power with the 
king. Joseph followed him in a short time, and on 


_his’way met with several of the most considerable 


ee going to Egypt, with an intention to offer terms for 


- queen and Athenion in his chariot. 


persons of Ccelo-Syria and Palestine, who were also 


arming the great revenues of those provinces. As 
the equipage of Joseph was far from being so magnifi- 
cent as theirs, they treated him with little respect, 
and considered him as a person of no great capacity. 
Joseph concealed his dissatisfaction at their beha- 
viour, but drew from the conversation that passed 
between them, all the information he could desire, 


_with relation to the affair that brought them to court, 
without seeming to have any particular view in the 
‘curiosity which he expressed. 


When they arrived at Alexandria, they were in- 
formed that the king had taken a progress to Mem- 


 phis, and Joseph was the only person among them 


who set out to wait upon that monarch, without losing 
a moment’s time. 
him as he was returning from Memphis, with the 
The king, 


2 who had been highly prepossessed in his favour by 


Athenion, was extremely delighted to see him, and 
invited him into his chariot. Joseph, to excuse his 
uncle, represented the infirmities of his great age, 
and the natural tardiness of his disposition, in such 


-an engaging manner, as satisfied Ptolemy, and created 


in him an extraordinary esteem for the advocate who 
had so effectually pleaded the cause of that pon- 


tiff, He ordered him an apartment in the royal 


palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a place at his 
table. 

When the appointed day came for purchasing, by 
auction, the privilege of farming the revenues of the 
provinces, the companions of Joseph in his journey 


_ to Egypt, offered no more than eight thousand talents t 


for the provinces of Ceelo-Syria, Phoenicia, Judea, 
k Justin. 1. xxvili. c. 3. Dexipp. Porphyr. Euseb. A.M. 3772. 
Before J. C. 232. 
1 Justin. ri vii. ¢. 3. Athen. p. 153. A. M. 3778. 
J, C. 226 


"Before 


He had the good fortune to meet 


and Samaria. en aie had ee in ae 





conversation that passed between them in his pre- 


sence, that this purchase was worth - double the sum 
they offered, reproached them for depreciating the — 
king’s revenues in that manner, and offered twice as 


much as they had done. Ptolemy was well satisfied. to _ 
see his revenues so considerably increased ; but being — 


apprehensive that the person who proffered so large © 
a sum would be in no condition to pay it, he asked 


Joseph what security he would give him for the A 


performance of his agreement ? 


The Jewish deputy — 


calmly replied, that he had such persons to offer for — 
his security on that occasion, as he was certain his — 


majesty could have no objections to. Upon being 


ordered to mention them, he named the king and — 


queen themselves; and added, that they would be his 
securities to each other. The king could not avoid 


smiling at this little pleasantry, which put him into — 


so good a humour, that he allowed him to farm the 


revenues without any other security than his verbal — 


promise for payment. 
for the space of ten years, to the mutual satisfaction 
of the court and provinces. His rich competitors, 
who had farmed those revenues before, returned 


home in the utmost confusion, and had reason to be 
sensible, that a magnificent equipage is a very incon- — 


siderable indication of merit. 


* King Demetrius died, about this time, in ice | 


donia, and left a son, named Philip, in an early state. 


of minority; for which reason his guardianship was — 


Joseph acted in that station — 


epee 


phEey 


consigned to Antigonus, who, having espoused the . 


ascended the throne, and — 


mother of his pupil, 
He was 


reigned for the space of twelve years. 


magnificent. in promises, but extremely frugal — ia } 
performance, which occasioned his being surnamed — 


Doson. t 


1 Five or six years after this period, Seleucus Call-_ 


nicus, who for some time had continued in a state of — 
captivity in Parthia, died in that country by a fall 
from his horse. Arsaces had always treated him as a 
king during his confinement. _ His wife was Laodice, | 
the sister of Andromachus, one of his generals, and — 
he had two sons and a daughter by that marriage.~ 


He married his daughter to Mithridates, king of | 


Pontus, and consigned Phrygia to her for her dowry. 


His sons were Seleucus and Antiochus; the former — 


of whom, surnamed Ceraunus, succeeded him in the 
throne. ‘oe 


a 


We are now arrived at the period wherein the re- 
public of the Achzans begins to appear with lustre 
in history, and is in a condition to sustain wars, par-— 
ticularly against that of the Lacedemonians. It will, 
therefore, be necessary for me to represent the pre-— 
sent state of those two republics; and I shall begin 
with that of the Achzans. 


* About $17,220. + Abou $6,328,000. 
t This name signifies in the Greek language, One who ts going to 


give, that is to say, a person who promises to give, but NTE A BIVENS | 


what he promises. 
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“SECT. Il. 

 Acheans. Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny. 
The character of that young Grecian. 
bled, by the liberalities of Ptolemy Ewergetes, to check 
a sedition ready to break out in Sicyon. Takes Co- 
rinth from Antigonus, king of Macedonia. Prevails 
on the cities of Megara, Trezene, Epidaurus, and 

_ Megalopolis, to accede to the Achean.league ; but is 
not successful with respect to Argos. 


ig Tue republic of the Achzans was not considera- 
ble at first, either for the number of its troops, the 
- immensity of its riches, or the extent of its territory, 

_ but derived its power from the great reputation it ac- 
quired for the virtues of probity, justice, and love of 
_ liberty; and this reputation was very ancient.—The 
_ Crotonians and Sybarites adopted the laws and cus- 
_. toms of the Achzans, for the re-establishment of good 
_ order in their cities. The Lacedemonians and The- 
_ bans had such an esteem for their virtue, that they 
- chose them, after the celebrated battle of Leuctra, 
as umpires of the differences which subsisted between 
them. 
- ‘The government of this republic was democrati- 
eal, that is to say, in the hands of the people. It 
ee its liberty to the times of Philip and Alex- 
_ ander; but under those princes, and in the reigns of 
“those who succeeded them, it was either in subjection 
__ to the Macedonians, who had made themselves mas- 
ters of Greece, or else was oppressed by cruel tyrants. 
__It was composed of twelve * cities, in Peloponne- 
_ sus, but all together not equal to a single one of con- 
_ siderable rank. ‘This republic did not signalize her- 
self immediately by any thing great and remarkable, 
_ because, amongst all her citizens, she produced none 
of any distinguished merit. The sequel will discover 
the extraordinary change which a single man was 
_ capable of introducing among them by his great 
- qualities. After the death of Alexander, this little 
_ state was involved in all the calamities inseparable 
from discord. The spirit of patriotism no longer 
_ prevailed among them, and each city was solely at- 
; ~ tentive to its particular interest. Their state had 
= ee iaat its former solidity, because they changed their 
_ master as often as Macedonia became subject to new 
sovereigns. They first submitted to Demetrius ; after 
_ him to Cassander; and last of all to Antigonus Gona- 
tas, who left them in subjection to tyrants of his own 
~ establishing, that they might not withdraw themselves 
from his authority. 

~} Toward the beginning of the 124th Olympiad, 
. Biocut the time of the death of Ptolemy Soter, the fa- 
ther of Philadelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy, the republic of the Achzeans resumed their 
‘former customs, and renewed their ancient concord. 
‘The inhabitants of Patree and Dyme laid the founda- 
ions of this happy change. ‘The tyrants were ex- 
led from the cities, which then united as in former 
times, and constituted no more than one body of a 
lyb. 1. ii. p. 125—130. = Plut. & Arato, p. 1027—1031. 


se twelve cities were Patra, Dyme, Phare, Tritea, Le- 
ene, ium, ee. CSREES pees Helice. 

























. "HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS, 
The Silablishrsent of the Fonte of the | 
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republic: all affairs were aeuided bya public coancil: 

the registers were committed to a common secretary : 

the assembly had two presidents, who were nomina-_ 
ted by the cities in their respective turns ; but it was 
soon thought advisable to reduce them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this little repub- 
lic, where freedom and equality, witha love of justice 
and the public good, were the fundamental principles 
of government, drew into their community several — 
neighbouring cities, who received their laws, and as- 
sociated themselves into their privileges. 
was one of the first that acceded in this manner, by 
means of Aratus, one of its citizens, whom, in the — 
sequel, we shall see acting a very great part, and be- 
coming very illustrious. 


2 Sieyon, which had long groaned under the yoke 


of her tyrants, had lately attempted to shake it off — 


by placing Clinias, one of her first and bravest citi- — 


zens, at her head; and the government already began 


to flourish and assume a better form, when Abantidas, 
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Sicyon — 


in order to seize the tyranny into his own hands, =e 


found means to get rid of Clinias. 
tions and friends he expelled from the city, and took 


off others by death: he also searched for Aratus, the — 


son of Clinias, who was then but seven years of age, 
in order to destroy him; but the child escaped, with 
some other persons, amidst the disorder that filled the 
house when his father was killed; 


and distress, he accidentally entered unseen into a 
house which belonged to the tyrant’s sister. This 
lady was naturally generous, and as she also believed 


that this destitute child had taken refuge under her _ ze 


roof by the impulse of some deity, she carefully con 


cealed him; and when night came, caused him tobe _ 


secretly conveyed to Argos. 

Aratus, being thus preserved from so imminent a 
danger, conceived in his soul from thenceforth an im- 
placable aversion to tyrants, which always increased 
with his age. He was educated with the ‘utmost care 
by some hospitable friends of his father at Argos. 

The new tyranny of Sicyon had passed through 
several hands in a short time, when Aratus, who be- 
gan to arrive at a state of manhood, was solicitous to 
deliver his country entirely from oppression. He 
was greatly respected, as well for his birth as his 
courage, which was accompanied with a gravity su-— 
perior to his age, and a strong and clear understand ~ 
ing. These qualities, which were well known at that 


Some of his rela- |. 


and as he was) 
wandering about the city, in the utmost consternation ~ 





time, caused the exiles from Sicyon to cast theireyes _ 


upon him in a peculiar manner, and to consider him 
as their chief resource, and a person destined to be 
their future deliverer; in which conjecture they were 
not deceived. 

{ Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of his 
age, formed a confederacy against Nicocles, who was 
tyrant at that time; and though the spies, whom the 
latter sent to Argos, kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, 


he concealed his design so well, and pursued his mea- 


+ A. M. 3724. Before J. C. 280. 
ft A. M. 3752. Before J. C. 252. 
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sures with so much prudence and secrecy, that he 
scaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered the city by 
night. The tyrant was fortunate enough to secure 
himself a retreat through subterranean passages; and 
when the people assembled in a tumultuous manner, 
without knowing what had been transacted, a herald 
cried with a loud voice, that “ Aratus, the son of 
Clinias, invited the citizens to resume their liberty.” 
Upon which the crowd immediately flocked to the 
palace of the tyrant, and burnt it to ashes in a few 
moments ; but not asingle man was killed or wounded 
on either side; the good genius of Aratus not suf- 
fering an action of this nature to be polluted with 
the blood of his citizens; in which circumstance he 
made his joy and triumph consist. He then recalled 
all those who had been banished, who were no fewer 
than five hundred. 

Sicyon then began to enjoy some repose ; but Ara- 
tus was not fully relieved from inquietude and per- 
plexity. With respect to the situation’ of affairs 
without, he was sensible that Antigonus cast a jealous 
eye on the city, and had meditated expedients for 

_ making himself master of it, from the time of its ha- 
ving recovered its liberty. He beheld the seeds of 
sedition and discord sown within, by those who had 
been banished, and was extremely apprehensive of 
their effect. He imagined, therefore, that the safest 
and most prudent conduct in this delicate juncture, 
_ would be to unite Sicyon in the Achzan league, in 
which he easily succeeded ; and this was one of the 
_ greatest services he was capable of rendering his 
country. 

The power of the Achzans was indeed but incon- 
siderable ; for, as I have already observed, they were 
only masters of three very small cities. Their coun- 
try was neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a 
coast which had neither ports, nor any other mari- 
time stations of security. But with all this medi- 
_ocrity and seeming weakness, they of all people made 
it most evident, that the forces of the Greeks could 
be always invincible, when under good order and 
discipline, and with a prudent and experienced gene- 
ral at their head. Thus did those Achzans, (who 
were so inconsiderable in comparison of the ancient 
‘power of Greece,) by constantly adhering to good 
counsels, and continuing strictly united together, 


' without blasting the merit of their fellow-citizens 


with the malignant breath of envy; not only main- 
tain their liberties, amidst so many potent cities, and 
such a number of tyrants, but restored freedom and 
safety to most of the Grecian states. 

Aratus, after he had engaged his city in the Achzan 
league, entered himself among the cavalry, and was 
not a little esteemed by the generals, for the promp- 
titude and vivacity which he discovered in the exe- 
_ cution of their orders: for though he had infinitely 
contributed to the power and credit of the league, by 
strengthening it with his own reputation and all the 
forces of his country, he yet appeared as submissive 
as the meanest soldier to the general of the Achzans, 


*Plut. in Arat. p. 1031. Polyb. 1. iv. p. 277, 278. 












notwithstanding the obscurity of the city from whence. 


that officer was selected for such an employment. — 


This is certainly an excellent example for young 
princes and noblemen, when they serve in armies, 
which will teach them to forget their birth on those 
occasions, and to demand respect only from their ex- 
act submission to the orders of their commanders. | 

° The conduct and character of Aratus were the 
constant subject of admiration. He was naturally po- 
lite and obliging; his sentiments were great and no- 
ble; and he entirely devoted himself to the good of 
the state, without any interested views. He was an 


implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friend- — 
ship and enmity by the public utility. He was quali-— 


fied, in many particulars, to appear at the head of 
affairs: his expressions were always proper; his 
thoughts just; and even his silence judicious. He 
conducted himself with a complacency of temper, in 


all differences that arose in any deliberations of mo- . 


ment, and had no superior in the happy art of con- 
tracting friendships and alliances. He had a won- 
derful facility in forming enterprises against an 
enemy; in masking his designs with impenetrable- 
secrecy, and in executing them happily by his pa- 
tience and intrepidity. : 
knowledged, that this celebrated Aratus did not seem 
to be the same man at the head of an army: nothing. 
could then be discovered in him but dilatoriness, 
irresolution, and timidity ; whilst every prospect of 
danger was insupportable to him. Not that he really 
wanted courage and boldness, but these qualities 


It must, however, be ac-— 


seemed to be benumbed by the greatness of the exe- . 


cution, and he was only timorous on certain occasions, 
and at intervals. It was from this disposition of his, 


that all Peloponnesus was filled with the trophies of — 


his conquerors, and the monuments of his own de-' 
feats. 
compounded different and contrary qualities, not only 
in the bodies of men, but even in their minds; and 
hence it is that we are to account for the surprising 
diversity we frequently perceive in the same persons. 
On some occasions they appear lively, heroic, and 
undaunted ; and at others, all their vigour, vivacity 
and resolution, entirely abandon them. 

P J have already observed, that those citizens who 
had been banished, gave Aratus great perplexity.— 
His disquiet was occasioned by their claim to the 
lands and houses which they possessed before their 
exile; the greatest part of which had been consigned 
to other persons, who afterwards sold them, and dis- 
appeared upon the expulsion of the tyrant. It was 
reasonable that these exiles should be reinstated in 
their former possessions after their recall from ba- 
nishment, and they made application to that effect 
with all imaginable importunity. On the other hand, 
the greatest part of what they claimed had been 
alienated to fair purchasers, who consequently ex- 
pected to be reimbursed, before they delivered up 
such houses and lands to the claimants. 


pibid. p. 1231—1238. A. M. 3753. Before J.C. 251. 
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In this manner, says Polybius, has nature — 


The preten- 
sions and complaints on this occasion were vigorous)y _ 
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e2 on both adds and Sicyon was in thie utmost 
langer of being ruined by a civil war, which seemed 
inevit able... Never was any affair more perplexing 
than this. Aratus was incapable of reconciling the 
two parties, whose demands were equally equita- 
ble, and it was impossible to satisfy them both,at 
the same time, without expending very considera- 
_ ble sums, which he was in no condition to furnish. 
~ In this emergency, he could think of no resource 
but the goodness and liberality of Ptolemy, king 
_ of Egypt, which he himself had experienced on the 
Z following occasion. 
- ‘That prince was extremely curious in portraits 
and other paintings: Aratus, therefore, who was an 
excellent judge of such performances, collected all 
_ the works of the greatest masters which he could 
_ possibly procure, especially those of Pamphilus and 
i Melanthus, and sent them to the king. Sicyon was 
_ still in great reputation for the arts, and painting in 
"particular ; the true taste of which was preserved 
¥ there in all its ancient purity. It is even said, that 
_ Apelles, who was then admired by all the world, had 
been at Sicyon, where he frequented the schools of 
_ these two painters, to whom he gave a talent,* not 
~ so much to acquire perfection in the art from them, 
__as to obtain a share in their great reputation. When 
_ Aratus had reinstated his city in its former liber- 
ties, he destroyed all the pictures of the tyrants; 
_ but when he came to that of Aristratus, who reigned 
in the time of Philip, and whom the painter. had 
_ represented in the attitude of standing in a trium- 
_ phant chariot, he hesitated a long time whether he 
- should deface it or not; for all the capital scholars 
of Melanthus had contributed to the completion of 
that piece, and it had even been touched by the 
pencil of Apelles. 'T'his work was so inimitable in 
s kind, that Aratus could not avoid being affected 
with HS beauties; but his aversion for tyrants pre- 
vailed over his admiration of the picture, and he 
accordingly ordered it to be destroyed. 
The fine taste of Aratus for painting, had recom- 
: mended him to the good graces of Ptolemy; and he, 
~ therefore, thought he might take the liberty to im- 
_ plore the generosity of that prince, in the melancholy 
a situation to which he was then reduced. With this 
- view he embarked for Egypt; but was exposed to 
- many dangers and disappointments, before he could 
 arpive in that kingdom. He had a long audience 
_ with Ptolemy, who esteemed him the better, the 
~ more he knew him; and presented him with a hun- 
dred and fifty talents + for the benefit of his city. 
\ratus carried away forty talents when he set out 
for Peloponnesus, and the king remitted him the 
remainder i in separate payments. 
_ His fortunate return occasioned universal joy in 
Sicyon, and he was invested with full power to de- 
e the pretensions of the exiles, and regulate the 
‘dons to be made in their favour. But asa wise 
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| politician, who is not anxious to engross the decision 


of all affairs to himself, nor afraid of diminishing his 


reputation by admitting others to share it with him, ~ 


he firmly refused the “honours designed him, and 


nominated for his coadjutors fifteen « citizens of the 


greatest repute, in conjunction with whom he at 


last restored harmony and peace among the inhabi- 
tants, and refunded to the several purchasers all the — 


sums they had expended for the lands and houses 
they had actually bought. 


in need of good counsels to assist him in ie determi- 


nation of this important affair, (and persons of the 
greatest merit always entertain the same diffidence _ 
His con- | 
duct was infinitely applauded; statues were erected 


of themselves,) had all the honour of it. 


to him, and the people, by public inscriptions, de- 


clared him the father of the people, and the deliverer — 
of his country. ‘These are qualities that infinitely — 
transcend those of the most celebrated conquerors. _ 


A success so illustrious gave Antigonus jealousy, 


and even fear; in consequence of which, at a public __ 
entertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and ca- 
pacity of this young man by extraordinary praises, — 


possibly with an intention either to gain him over 


to his-own interest, or to render him an object of — 


suspicion to Ptolemy. He insinuated, in terms suf- 


ficiently intelligible, that Aratus having discovered, 
by his own experience, the vanity of the Egyptian 


pride, intended to attach himself to his service; and 


that he, therefore, was resolved to employ him in ~ ‘ 


his affairs: he concluded this strain of artifice with 


entreating all the lords of his court, who were then 
present, to regard him in future as their friend. The - 


particulars of this discourse were soon repeated to 


‘Ptolemy, who was nota little surprised and afflicted 
when he heard them; and he complained to Aratus — 


of this injurious change: but the latter easily justi- 
fied himself to that monarch. 


- Aratus having been elected general of the Ache- 3 
ans, for the first time, ravaged Locris, and all the 


territory of Calydon, and advanced with a body of 
ten thousand men to succour the Beeotians; but 
was so unfortunate as not to arrive among them 


209 


It has always been ob- 
served, that glory pursues those who are industrious — 
to decline it. Aratus, therefore, who thought himself 











till after the battle of Cheronea,{ in which they — ‘ 


were defeated by the A&tolians. 

|| Eight years after this transaction, he was elect- 
ed general of the Acheans a second time, and ren- 
dered great service to all Greece, by an action which 
Plutarch considers equal to any of the most illustri- 
ous enterprises of the Grecian leaders. 

The Isthmus of Corinth, which separates the two 
seas, unites the continent of Greece with the Pelo- 
ponnesus; the citadel-also of Corinth, distinguished 
by the name of Acro-Corinthus, is situated ona high 


mountain, exactly in the middle between them, which — 


are there divided from each other by a very narrow 
celebrated victory over the Athenians and Thebans, near the same 


lace. 
J A. M. 3760. Before J. C. 244. 
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neck of land; by which means this fortress, when — 


furnished with a good garrison, cuts off all commu- 
nication, by land and sea, from the inner part of 
the Isthmus, and renders the person who possesses 
it, with a good body of troops, absolute master of 
all Greece. Philip called this citadel “the shackles 
of Greece ;” and as such, it was an object of desire 
and jealousy to all the neighbouring states, and 
especially to kings and princes, who consequently 


-- were desirous of seizing it for their own use. 


Antigonus, after having fora long time, and with 
extreme anxiety, sought an opportunity to render 
himself master of this place, was so fortunate as 


~ to carry it by surprise, and made no scruple to con- 


+> 


gratulate himself as much on this unexpected suc- 
‘cess, aS on a real triumph. Aratus, on the other 
hand, entertained hopes of wresting this fortress 
from him, in his turn; and while all his thoughts 
were employed to that effect, an accidental cireum- 
stance furnished him with an opportunity of accom- 
plishing his design. 

Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a 
journey to Sicyon, in order to transact some affairs 
in that city; and had there contracted an intimate 
acquaintance with a banker, who was a particular 
friend of Aratus. As the citadel of Corinth happened 
to be the subject of one of their conversations, Ergi- 

nus told his friend, that as he often went to visit his 
-_ brother, Diocles, who was a soldier of the garrison, 
he had observed, on the steepest side, a small winding 
path hewn in the rock, which led to a part of the 
wall of the citadel that was very low. ‘The banker 


_was very attentive to this account, and, with a smile, 


- desired his friend to tell him, whether he and his broth- 
- er would be disposed to gain a large sum of money, 


~~ and make their fortunes? Erginus immediately com- 
prehended the bent of this question, and promised to , 


sound his brother Diocles on that head. Some few 


_ days after this conversation, he returned to the 


banker, and engaged to conduct Aratus to that part 
of the mountain where the height of the wall did 
not exceed fifteen feet, adding, at the same time, that 
himself and his brother would assist him in executing 
the rest of hisenterprise. Aratus promised, on his part, 
to give them sixty talents,” if the affair should happen 
to succeed; but.as it becaiae requisite to deposit that 
“sum in the hands of the banker, for the security of 
the two brothers, and as Aratus was neither master 
of so many talents, nor had any inclination to borrow 
them, for fear of raising suspicion by that proceeding, 
and letting his design get wind, he pledged all his 
gold and silver plate, with his wife’s jewels, to the 
banker, as a security for the promised sum. 
Aratus had so great a soul, says Plutarch, and such 
-an ardour for great actions, that when he considered 
with himself, how universally Epaminondas and Pho- 
gion had been reputed the most worthy and just men 
in all Greece, for refusing the presents that had been 
oflered to them, and preferring virtue to all the riches 
in the world, he was anxious to surpass them, and to 
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refine upon their generosity and disinterested. spirit. — 
And indeed there is a wide-difference between the — 








mere refusal of presents, and the sacrifice of a per-- 


son’s whole fortune for the service of the public. 


Aratus parted with all his fortune, and that too 
without its being known, for an enterprise, wherein 
he*alone was exposed to all the danger. Where is 
the man, cries Plutarch, amidst the enthusiasm into 


which this amiable action had wrought him, who ~ 
can possibly be incapable of admiring so uncommon _ 


and surprising an instance of magnanimity! Who, 


even at this time, can forbear to interest himself in — 


this great exploit, and to combat in imagination by __ 


the side of so great a man, who paid so dearly for so ~ 


extraordinary a danger, and pledged the most valu- — 


able part of his fortune, only to procure an opportu- — 


nity of advancing into the midst of his enemies in 
the dead of night, when he knew he should be com- 


pelled to fight for his own life, without any other — 
security than the hopes of performing a noble action? — 


It may justly be remarked on this occasion, that 
the taste for glory, disinterestedness, and the public 
good, were perpetuated among the Greeks, by the 


remembrance of those great men who had distin- » 


guished themselves in past ages by such glorious 
sentiments. 


This is the great advantage which attends his- : 


tory written like that of the Greeks, and the prin- 7 


cipal benefit to be derived from it. : ; 
The preparations for the enterprise were thwarted 


by a variety of obstructions, any one of whichseemed _ 


sufficient to have rendered it ineffectual; but when 
all these were at last surmounted, Aratus ordered 
his troops to pass the night under arms. 
selected four hundred men, most of whom were un 
acquainted with the design he intended to execute: 
they were all furnished with scaling-ladders, and he 


led them directly to the gates of the city by the walls _ 


of Juno’s temple. ‘The sky was then unclouded, 


He then 7 


and the moon shone extremely bright, which filled — 


the adventurers with just apprehensions of being 
discovered. But in a little time a dark fog rose 


very fortunately from the sea, and shed a thick | 
gloom over all the adjacent parts of the city. All - 
the troops then seated themselves on the ground, to ~ 


take off their shoes, as well to lessen the noise, as to 
facilitate their ascent by the scaling-ladders, from 
which they should not then be so liable to slip. Jn 
the mean time, Erginus, with seven resolute young 
men, habited like travellers, passed through the gate 
without being perceived, and killed the sentinel and 
guards who were there upon duty. ‘The ladders 
were then fixed on the wall, and Aratus ascended 
with a hundred of his boldest troops, giving orders 


to the rest to follow him as fast as they were able; _ 
and having drawn up his ladders, he descended into — 
the city, and marched at the head of his hundred 
men, towards the citadel, with the utmost joy, as - 
having already succeeded, by passing undiscovered. — 
As they were proceeding in their march, they saw — 


a small guard of four men, with lights in their hands, =e 
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by whem they were not perceived, because the aa: 


Aratus and his men shrunk back against some walls 
and ruins that were near, where they disposed them- 
selves into an ambuscade, from whence they started 
as the four men were passing by, and killed three of 
their number. ‘The fourth, who received a deep 
wound on his head, fled from the place, and cried 
out as loud as he was able, that the enemies had en- 
tered the city. The trumpets in a moment sounded 
the alarm, and all the inhabitants crowded together 
- atthe noise. The streets were already filled with 
people who flocked from all quarters, and blazing 
with innumerable lights, which were immediately set 
up in every part of the city, and also on the ramparts 
of the castle, whilst every place resounded with con- 
fused and undistinguishable cries. 

Aratus still continued his progress, notwithstanding 
the alarm, and endeavoured to climb the steep rocks: 
he made way, however, at first, very slowly, and 
with great labour, because he had missed the path 
that led to the wall through numberless windings, 
which it was almost impracticable to trace ont. 
While he was thus perplexed, the clouds dispersed, as if 
_ amiracle had interposed in his favour; the moon then 
appeared in its former brightness, and discovered all 
_ the intricacies of the path, till he arrived on.the spot 
of ground at the foot of the wall, which had been 
formerly described to him. ‘The skies were then 





once more immersed in darkness. 

+ The three hundred soldiers whom Aratus had left 
without, near the temple of Juno, having entered the 
-city, which was then filled with confusion and tumult, 


lights; and not being able to find the path which 
_Aratus had taken, drew up into a-close body, under 
a bending rock which shaded them at the bottom of 
the precipice, where they waited in the utmost anxiety 
and distress. Aratus was then skirmishing on the 
ramparts of the citadel, and the noise of the com- 
- batants might easily be heard below: but as the 
sound was repeated by the echoes of the neighbouring 
- snountains, it was impossible to distinguish the place 
_ from whence it proceeded. Those soldiers, therefore, 



















_Jaus, who commaided the troops of king Antigonus, 
- having drawn out a considerable number of troops, 
mounted the ascent with loud shouts, and a great blast 
of trumpets, with an intention to assault Aratus in 
his rear, and in his march passed by those three hun- 
dred men without perceiving them; but when he had 
advanced a little beyond them, they started from the 

_ place of their concealment, as if they had been 
planted expressly in ambuscade, and fell upon him 
with great resolution, killing all who first came in 
their way. ‘The rest of his troops, and even Arche- 
Jaus himself, were then seized with such consterna- 
tion, that they fled from their enemies, who conti- 
ae Bice: them‘ in their retreat, till they had all 


ness of the night shrouded them from their view. 
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happily covered with clouds again, and the moon was |! 


and also illuminated with a prodigious number of || 





- not knowing which way to bend their course, Arche- | 





This defeat was immediately succeeded by the ar- 
rival of Erginus, who had been sent by those thae 
were fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint 
them that Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who 
made a very vigorous defence, and was in great need 
of immediate assistance. The troops that moment 
desired him to be their conductor; and as they 
mounted the rocks, they proclaimed their approach 
by loud cries, to animate their friends, and redouble 
their ardour. The beams of the moon, which was 
then in the full, played upon their armour, and, in 
conjunction with the length of the way by which they — 
ascended, made them appear more numerous, while 


strong and audible; by which means their shouts 
seemed those of a much greater body of men than’ 
they really were. When they at last had joined their 





that soon dispersed them, upon which they posted — 

themselves on the wall, and became absolute masters 

of the citadel by break of day ; so that the sun’s first 

rays saw them victorious. The rest of their troops | 

arrived at the same time from Sicyon; and the Cerin-- 
thians, after they had willingly thrown open the city 

gates to receive them, assisted them in making the 

| troops of Antigonus prisoners of war. 

Aratus, when he had effectually secured his vic- 
tory, descended from the citadel into the theatre, - 
which was then crowded with a vast concourse of 
people. drawn thither by their curiosity to see him, 
and to hear him-speak. After he had posted his 


he advanced from the bottom of the stage completely 
armed, with a countenance extremely ‘changed by 
his want of rest and the long fatigue he had sustained. ~ 
The bold and manly joy with which this extraordi 
nary success had inspired him, was obscured by the 
languor his extreme weakness and decay of Spirits, 
had occasioned. ‘The moment he appeared in the 
theatre, all the people were emulous to testify their 
profound respect and gratitude, by repeate d applauses _ 
and acclamations. Aratus, in the mean time, shifted 
his lance from his left to bis right hand; and then 
leaning his body and one kneea little against it, ibe 
continued for some time in that posture. 

When the whole theatre was at last silent, he ex-. 
erted all the vigour he had left, and acquainted them, 





in a Jong discourse, with the particulars of the Achzan 


league, exhorted them to accede to it, and at the 


same time delivered to them the keys of their city, | 


which, till then, had never been in their power from 
the time of Philip. As to the captains of Antigonus; _ 
he restored Archelaus, whom he had taken pri- 
soner, to his liberty; but caused Theophrastus to 
suffer death, for refusing to quit the city. 

Aratus made himself master of the temple of Juno 
and of the port of Lechzum, where he seized twenty- 
five of the king’s ships. He also took five hundred | 
war horses, and four hundred Syrians, whom he af- 
terwards sold. The Achwans kept the citadel, in 
which they placed a garrison of four hundred men. © 


the midnight silence rendered the echoes much more _ 


companions, they charged their enemies with a vigour | 


Acheans on each side of the avenues of the theatre, — 
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_ their troops by land and sea. 
_ so much credit and reputation among the Achzeans, 


tinued from that moment. 
sink into ruin, when the social bands which connect 
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An action so bold and successful as this, could nor 
fail to be productive of very fortunate events. The 
mhabitants of Megara quitted the party of Antigonus 
and joined Aratus. Their example was soon followed 
by the people of Traezene and Epidaurus, who acceded 


‘ to the Achzan league. 


Aratus also brought Plolemy, king of Egypt, into 
the confederacy, by assigning the superintendence of 
the war to him, and electing him generalissimo of 
This event gained him 


that as the nomination of the same man to the post of 
captain-general for a succession of years was expressly 
prohivited by the laws, Aratus was, however, elected 
every other year, and he, either by his counsels or 


=. personal conduct, enjoyed that command without any 


discontinuation : foi it was evident to all mankind, 


‘ that neither riches nor the friendship of kings, nor 


even the particular advantages of Sicyon, his native 
place, nor any other consideration whatever, had the 


least preference in his mind, to the welfare and ag- 
grandizement of the Achzans. 


He was persuaded, 
that all weak cities resemble those parts of the body 
which thrive and exist only by their mutual union, 
and infallibly perish when once they are separated ; 

as the sustenance by which they subsist is discon- 
In Jike manner cities soon 


them are once dissolved; but they are always seen to 
flourish, and improve in power and prosperity, when 


_ they become parts of a large body, and are associated 


by an unity of interest. A common precaution then 
reigns through the whole, and is the happy source of 
life, from whience all the vigour that supports them 
is derived. 

4 All the views of Aratus, and all his enterprises, 


_while he continued in his employment, tended en- 
_ tirely to the expulsion of the Macedonians out of Pe- 


Joponnesus, and the abolition of all kinds of tyranny ; 


- the re-establishment of the cities in their ancient 
liberty, and the exercise of their laws. 
_~ the only motives which prompted him to oppose.the 


These were 


enterprises of Antigonus Gonatas, during the life of 


, that prince. 


™ He also pursued the same course of conduct with 


_ respect to Demetrius, who succeeded Antigonus, and 


reigned for the space of ten years. The AXtolians 


_ had at first joined Antigonus Gonatas, with an inten- 


tion to destroy the Achzan league; but embroiled 


themselves with Demetrius his successor, who de- 


clared war against them. *The Achzans, forgetting 


-on this occasion the ill treatment they had received 
- from that people, marched to their assistance; by 


which means a strict union was re-established be- 
tween them, which became very advantageous to all 
the neighbouring cities. 

t Illyria was then governed by several petty kings, 
who subsisted chiefly by rapine, and exercised a sort 

9 Polyb. 1. ii. p. 130. 
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of piracy against all the neishbourie: countries. 24 
| Agron, the son of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius 
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of Pharus, so called froma city of IHyria, subject te 
him, were the petty princes who infested all the 
neighbouring parts; and attacked Corcyra, and the — 


Acarnanians in particular. 


{ Teuta reigned after the” 


Voy 


death of her husband Agron, who had ended his days — 


by intemperance, and left a young son, named Pineus. 
These people, harassed in the manner | have men- 
tioned, had recourse to the Actolians and Acheans, 
who readily undertook their defence; though their 
good services were repaid only with ingratitude. 


The people of Corcyra made an alliance with the Illy _ 


rians, soon after this event, and received Demetrius 
of Pharus, with bis garrison, into their city. 
|| The Romans were so offended at the piracies 


with which this people infested their citizens and _ 
merchants, that they sent an embassy to Tcuta, to 


complain of those injurious proceedings. ‘That prin 
cess caused one of the ambassadors to be slain, and 
the other to be thrown into prison, which provoked 
the Romans to declare war against her, to revenge 
so outrageous an insult. ‘The two consuls, L. Pos- 
thumius Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, set 


out with a commission to invade Illyria by land and 


sca. 
trius of Pharus, delivered up to the consul Fulvius 


The people of Corcyra, in conéert with Deme- 


the garrison they had received into their city ; and 


the Romans, after they had reinstated Corcyra in its 


q 
- 


former liberties, advanced into Illyria, conquered 


great part of the country, and consigned several ci- 


ties to Demetrius, as a compensation for his trea_ 
cherous conduct in their favour. 


§ Teuta, reduced to the utmost extremity, implored 


peace of the Romans, and obtained it, on her engage, 
ment to pay a yearly tribute, and deliver up all, Illy 


ria, except a few places which she was permitted to — 


enjoy; but the most beneficial article for the Greeks 
was, her being restrained from sailing beyond the — 
city of Lissus with more than two amall vessels, and 
even those were not to carry any arms. The other 
petty kings, who seemed to have been dependent on 
‘Teuta, were comprehended in this treaty, though it 
expressly mentioned none but that princess. 


2 
‘ 


2 


: 


The Romans then caused themselves to be re- — 


spected in Greece by a solemn embassy ; and this was 
the first time that their power was known in that 


country. They sent ambassadors to the Actolians and — 
Acheans, to communicate to them the treaty they — 


had lately concluded with the Illyrians. Others were 
also despatched to Corinth and Athens; and the Co- 


y 


4 
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rinthians then declared for the first time, by a public | 
decree, that the Romans should be admitted to cele- | 


| brate the Isthmian games, with the same privileges 


as the Greeks. The freedom of the city was also 


granted them at Athens, and they were permitted te — 
be initiated into the great mysteries. =a} 
Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned _ 
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v favourable to his designs. Several tyrants, 
m that prince had supported with all his credit, 
‘to whom he paid large pensions, having lost their 





the authority they had usurped over their citizens; 
others of them, either intimidated hy the menaces of 
_ Aratus, or prevailed upon by his promises, followed 
_.their example; and he procured several considerable 
advantages for them all, that they might have no 
temptation to repent of their conduct. 

-* Aratus, who beheld with regret the subjection of 
“the people of Argos to the tyrant Aristomachus, un- 
--dertook their deliverance ; and made it a point of ho- 
nour to restore liberty to that city, as a recompense 
for the education he had received there; and he also 
considered. the accession of so powerful a city to the 
_ Achiean league, as highly advantageous to the com- 

Et mon cause: but his measures to this effect were ren- 
_ dered unsuccessful at that time. Aristomachus was 
soon after slain by his domestics; and before there 
could be any opportunity to regulate affairs, Aristip- 
us, a tyi rant more detestable than his predecessor, 
_ seized tle supreme power into his own hands, and 
E fad the dexterity to maintain himself in that usurpa- 
_ tion, even with the consent of the Argives. But 














sife he imagined his own would always be in ‘danger, 


his vengeance. He had already prepared assassins 
= in all parts, who only waited for an opportunity of 
executing their ~ bloody commission. No prince or 
a commander can ever have a more effectual guard, 
_ than the firm and sincere affection of those they go- 
* vern: for, when once the nobility and people have 
been accustomed not to fear their prince, but to fear 
2 for him, innumerable eyes and ears are attentive to 
all that passes. ‘his Aratus was so happy as to ex- 

~ perience in the present conjuncture. 
‘Plutarch, on this occasion, 
the peace and tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, 
says he, who maintained such a body of troops for the 
~ security of his person, and who liad shed the blood of 
all those of whom he entertained any dread, was in- 
capable of enjoying a moment’s repose, either by 
night or day. Every circumstance alarmed him; his 
soul was the seat of terror and anxiety, that knew no 
intermission; and he even trembled at his own sha- 
dow. <A dreadful guard continually watched round 












the rest of mankind. 
enter his palace, but ordered them to be stationed in 
the porticoes which surrounded it. He drove away 
| his domestics the moment he had supped; after 


which he shut the gate of his court with his own. 


ds, and then retired with his concubine into an 


sPlut. in Arat. p. 1038—1041. 
ates, to w Doe eletarch addres sses the life of Wate was 





found ie enh of ‘the pole / 


pport by his death, ae a voluntary resignation of | 


ooking upon Aratus as a mortal enemy, during whose | 


ne resolved to destroy him by the assistance of king . 
Antigonus-Doson, who agreed to be the minister of | 


; draws a fine contrast | 
_ between the troubles and anxieties of Aristippus, and | 
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his house with drawn swords; and as his life was per- | 
 petually in their power, he feared them more than all | 
He never permitted them to | 





the effect of the laws, appeared in public with a plain — 







upper aharinent which he. énfered by. a trapdoor 
When this was let down, he placed his bed upon It, 
and slept, as we may suppose a man to sleep in his 
condition, whose soul is a perpetual prey to trouble, — 
terror, and apprehension. 
bine removed, each night, the ladder by which he | 
ascended into his chamber, and replaced it in its 
former situation the next morning. Aratus, on the 
other hand, who had acqtfired perpetual power, not — 
by the force of arms, but merely by his virtue and 


robe and a mind void of fear: and whereas among © 
all those who possess fortresses, and maintain guards, © 
with the additional precaution of arms, gates, and 
traps, as so many ramparts for their safety, fox CS2hrm 
cape a violent death; Aratus, on the contrary, who © 
always showed himself an implacable enemy to bys 
rants, left behind him a posterity which subsists, says” 
Plutarch, to this day, and is still honoured and re- 
spected by all the world.* ea 
Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but 
acted with very little prudence or resolution in the — 
first engagement, when even one of the wings of his — 


army had defeated the enemy ; for he caused a re- 


The mother of hisconcu 
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treat to be sounded very unseasonably, and resigned 


the victory to the foe, which drew upon him a num- 

ber of severe reproacnes. He, however, made — 
amends for his fault in a second battle, wherein 

Aristippus, 
their lee Aratus, though he had obtained so sig- — 
nal a victory, and without. losing one man, was how- 
ever unable to make himself master of the city of 


- Argos, or restore liberty to the inhabitants; as Agias, 


and the young Aristomachus, had thrown themselves | 
with a body of the king’s troops into the place. 

He succeeded better with respect to the city of 
Megalopolis, where Lysiades had usurped the st-— 
preme power. This person had none of the violent 
and inhuman characteristics of tyrants, and had 
seized the sovereignty from no other inducement, 
than a false idea of the happiness and glory which he 
imagined inseparable from supreme power; but he 
resigned the tyranny, 
viction of his error, upon the remonstrances of Ara-_ 
tus, and caused his city to accede to the Achwan 
leatrue. That league was affected to such a degree 
by so generous an action, that they immediately 
chose him for their general; and as he at first was _ 
emulous of surpassing Aratus, he engaged in several 
enterprises which seemed unnecessary at that junc- 


ture, and among the rest, declared war against the _ 


Lacedemonians. Aratus employed his utmost influ- 
ence to oppose him in those measures, but his en- 
deavours were misinterpreted as the effects of envy. 
Lysiades was elected general a second time, and then 
a third, and each of them commanded alternately. 
But when he was observed to act in opposition to his 
rival on all oceasions, and, without the least regard 
to decency, was continually repeating his injurious 





still continued, after having alveady subsisted three i tay aud 
fifty years after the death of Aratus. 
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and above fifteen hundred of his men, Jost — = 
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treatment of a virtue so solid and sincere as that of 


Aratus, it became evident that the zeal he affected | 


was no more than a plausible outside, which con- 
cealed a dangerous ambition ; and they deprived him 
of the command. 

As the Lacedemonians will for the future, have a 
considerable share in the wars sustained by the Ache- 
ans, it seems necessary to give a brief account of the 

condition of that people in this place. 


SECT. lil. Agis king of Sparta attempts to reform 

the state, and endeivours to revive the ancient institu- 
tions of Lycurgus ; 3 mm which he partly succeeds : but 
finds an entire change in Sparta, at his return from a 
campaign in which he had joined Aratus agaist the 
/Etolians. He ts at last condemned to dre, and exe- 
cuted accordingly. 


_* Wuen the love of wealth had crept into the city 
of Sparta, and had afterwards introduced luxury, ava- 
Tice, indolence, effeminacy, profusion, and all those 


ae pleasures which are generally the inseparable at- 


tendants of riches; and when these had broken down 
all the strong barriers which the wisdom of Lycur- 
gus had formed, with the view of excluding them for 
- ever; Sparta beheld herself fallen from her ancient 
glory and power, and was reduced to an abject and 
humble state, which continued to the reign of Agis 
and Leonidas, of whom we are now to treat. 

Agis, the son of Eudamidas, was of the house of 
the Eurytionide, and the sixth descendant from Age- 
silaus, who made an expedition into Asia. Leoni- 
das, the son of Cleonymus, was of the family of the 
Agidz, and the eighth prince that reigned in Sparta, 
after Pausanias, who defeated Mardonius in the battle 
of Plate. 

TT have already related the dispute that arose in 
Sparta between Cleonymus * and Areus, in regard to 
thesovereignty, which was obtained by the latter; who 
‘afterwards caused Pyrrhus to raise the siege of Lace- 
demon. He was succeeded by his son Acrotatus, 
_who reigned seven or eight years, and left a young 
son named Areus, from his grandfatber. This prince 
-was under the tuition of Leonidas, but died in a short 
time; upon which Leonidas rose from the regency to 
the throne. 

Though all the Spartans had been depraved and 
“perverted by the general corruption into which the 
government was fallen, this depravity and remote- 
ness from the ancient manners of that people was 
most conspicuous in the conduct of Leonidas; who 
had resided for several years in the palaces of the 
Satrape, and had for many years made his court to 
Seleucus: he had even espoused a wife in Asia, con- 
trary to the laws of his country, and had afterwards 
payer! his utmost endeavours to introduce all the 


‘Plut. in Agid. p. 796-801. 
# Vacenhue relates, that Areus king of Lacedzmon sent letters 





to Onias the high-priest of the Jews, in which he acknowledged an | 


affinity between that people and the Lacedemonians. The ori- 
gin of this affinity is wot easily to be distinguished, nor is it less 
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pomp and pride ap princes into a hee cea canine a Ae 


governinent founded on moderation and justice. 

Agis was the reverse of this character. He was 
then in the twentieth year of his age, and though he 
had been educated amidst riches, t and the luxury of 
a house remarkable for being equally voluptuous and 
haughty, he, from the first, renounced all those ensna- 
ring pleasures; and instead of testifying the least re- 
gard for the splendid vanities of dress, he made it his 


glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-establish 


the public meals, baths, and all the ancient discipline 
of Sparta. He even declared openly, “That he 
should not value being king, if it were not for the 
hopes of reviving the ancient laws and discipline of 
Sparta.” These noble sentiments were a demonstra- 
tion that Agis had formed a true notion of regal 
power; the most essential duty and true glery of 
which are derived from the establishment of good 
order in all the branches of a state, by giving due 
force to customs established by wise laws. 


This discipline began to be disregarded the moment | 


Sparta had ruined the Athenian government, and be- 

gan to abound in gold. The same partition, how- 
ever, of Jands, which had been made by Lycurgus, 
and the number of hereditary possessions established 

by him, having been preserved through all succes- 
sions of descent, and each father transmitting his part 
in the same manner as he had received it himself; 
this order and equality, which had been preserved 
without interruption, suspended, in some measure, - 
the ill effects of those other abuses which then pre- 
vailed. But as soon as this prudent institution began 
to be struck at, by a law which permitted every man 


to dispose of his house and patrimony, in his own | ; 


lifetime, or bequeath them by will to whom he pleased 
after his death; this new law effectually sapped the 
best foundation of the Spartan polity. Epitades, one 
of the Ephori, introduced this law, to avenge himself 
on one of his sons, whose conduct had displeased 
him. . 

It is indeed surprising, that a whole state should so 
easily be induced to change such an ancient and fun- 
damental custom as this, merely to gratify the re- 
sentment of one man. The pretext for this change 


-was undoubtedly the augmentation of paternal autho- 


rity, in their several families; since it was not then 
possessed of any ‘motives that could ensure filial re- 
spect; the children of that community having nothing 
to hope or fear, as they received all alike the fortune 
they could expect, immediately from the state, and 
with an absolute independency on their parents. This 





domestic inconvenience, in which every father thought _ 


himself concerned, and which seemed to regard good 
order in all families, created strong impressions in 
those who had the greatest share in the admivistra- 
tion, and rendered them incapable of considering the 
much greater inconveniences which would inevitably 








difficult to reconcile the time of Areus with that of Onias. 

+ Plutarch informs us, that his mother Agesistrata, and _ his 
grandmother Archidamia, possessed more gold and silver than al! 
the other Laceda:monians together. 
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result from this change, and whose pernicious effects 
_ were soon felt by the state. 
_ ‘This proceeding is sufficient to convince us how 
dangerous it is to change the ancient laws,* on the 
- basis of which a state, or community, has long sub- 
_ sisted and what precautions ought to be taken against 
bad impressions which may arise through particular 
_inconveniences, from which the wisest. institutions 
cannot be exempted: how much prudence, penetra- 
tion into future events, and experience, are necessary 


Z to those who take upon them to balance and compare 
_ the advantages and defects of ancient customs, with 
_ + any new regulations which are proposed to be substi- 


‘tuted in their stead. 

It may be justly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta 
was occasioned by this new law, which authorized 
the alienation of hereditary estates. The great men 


were daily enlarging their fortunes, by dispossessing 


the heirs of the estates which belonged to them; in 
consequence of which, all patrimonial possessions 
were soon engrossed by a very inconsiderable number 
of persons; poverty prevailed through the whole 


__ City, and sunk the people into a mean and disgraceful 


indolence of mind; by extinguishing that ardour for 


virtue and glory, which, till then, had rendered the 
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Spartans superior to all the other states of Greece, 
and by infusing into the hearts of the people an im- 
placable envy and aversion for those who had unjustly 
divested them of all their possessions. 
_ The number of native Spartans in that city was 
_ reduced to about seven hundred; and not many more 
than a hundred of these had preserved their family 
estates All the rest were a populace overwhelmed 
by puvecty, destitute of revenues, and excluded from 
a participation in honours and dignities: these acted 
with reluctance and indifference in wars against a 
foreign enemy, because they were sensible the rich 
would be the only gainers by their victories; in a 
word, they were constantly waiting for an opportunity 
.to change the present situation of affairs, and with- 
_ draw themselves from the oppressions they sustained. 
t Such was the state of Sparta when Agis enter- 
tained the design of redressing the flagrant abuses 


- which till then prevailed; at the same time that 


Aratus was employing his endeavours for the deliver- 
The enterprise was nobie, but 
extremely hazardous. He observed, contrary to his 
expectation, that all the young men were disposed to 
enter into his views, while the generality of those in 
_ years, in whose minds corruption had taken the 
deepest root, trembled at the very name of Lycurgus, 
and reformation. He began by conciliating his uncle 
Agesilaus, a man of great eloquence and reputation, 
but strongly possessed with the love of riches; which 
was the very circumstance that rendered him the 
more favourable to the designs of Agis. He was 
ready to sink under a ‘oad of debts, and hoped to 
discharge them without any expense to himself, by 


_ chaning the form of government. 





—, * & Adeo nihil motum ex antiquo probabile est; veteribns, nisi 
quae usus evidenter arguit, stari malunt.” Lir 1. xxxiv. n. 64. 
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Agis then endeavoured, by his means, to bring over 


his own mother, who was the sister of Agesilaus. 


Her power was very great in the city, by the large 
party of her friends, and the vast’ number of her 
slaves and debtors; and her credit gave her an extra- 
ordinary influence in the most important affairs. 
When Agis had opened his design to her, she was 
struck with consternation on the first glance, and 
employed all the arguments she could invent to dis- 
suade him from it; but when Agesilaus joined his 
own reflections with those of the king, and had made 
his sister comprehend the advantages that would accrue 
to Sparta from the execution of such a design, and re- _ 
presented to her the glory which her family would for 
ever derive from it, this lady, as well as those of her 
sex with whom she was most intimate, being then 
animated by the noble ambition of the young prince, © 
immediately changed their sentiments, and were so 
struck with the beauty of the project, that they them- 
selves pressed Agis to enter upon the execution of it 
as soon as possible. They likewise sent to all their | 


Re 


friends, and exhorted them to concur with him in | 


that affair. Sie 8: 
Application was also made by them to the other 
ladies of the city, as they were very sensible that the 
Lacedemonians had always expressed the greatest. 
deference to their wives, whom they allowed to exer- 
cise more authority in all transactions of state, than 
they themselves assumed in their private and domes- 
tic affairs. 
time in the hands of the women, and this proved a 
great obstruction to the designs of _Agis.— They 


unanimously opposed his scheme, rightly foreseeing, : 
that the plain manner of life he was endeayouring to 


re-establish, and on which so many commendations 
were bestowed, would not only be destructive to all 


AE 


Most of the riches of Sparta were at that — 


- 


their luxurious pleasures, but divest them of all the — 


honours and power they derived from their riches. 
Amidst the consternation which this proposal gave - 
them, they addressed themselves to Leonidas, and 


conjured him, as his age gave him an ascendancy : 


over Agis, to employ all his influence in dissuading 
his colleague from the accomplisument of his plan.— 
Leonidas was very inclinable to support the rich, but 


as he dreaded the indignation of the people, who ~ 


were desirous of this change, he could not presume 


to oppose Agis in an open manner, but contented — 
himself with crossing his designs by indirect measures. 


He had a private conference with the magistrates, 
wherein he took the liberty to speak against Agis, as 
a person who was offering to the poor the property 
of the rich, with a partition of lands, and a general 
abolition of debts, as a compensation to them for the 
tyranny he was preparing to usurp; in consequence 
of which proceedings, instead of forming citizens: for 
Sparta, he was only raising a body of guards for the 
security of his own person. 

Agis, 1n the mean time, having succeeded so far as 
to cause Lysander, who coneurred in his views, to be 


tA. M. 3756. Before J. C. 248. 
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electcd une of the Ephori, brought into the council 
a decree which he himself had drawn up, the princi- 
pal articles of which were these. 1. All debtors 
were to be discharged from their debts. 2. All the 
lands which extended from the valley of Pellene to 
mount ‘Taygetus, and the promontory of Malea, and 
likewise to Selasia, should be parcelled out into four 
thousand five hundred lots. 3. The lands which lay 
beyond those limits should be divided into fifteen 
thousand lots. 4.-The latter portions were to be 
distributed to those inhabitants of the adjacent parts, 
who were in a condition to bear arms. 5. Those 
lands, which Jay within the limits already mentioned, 
should be reserved for the Spartans, whose due num- 
ber, which was then considerably diminished, should 


- be recruited out,of such of the neighbouring people 


and strangers, as had received a liberal education, 
and were then in the flower of their age, and not 
disqualified for that class by any bodily defect. 6. All 
these should, at the times of repast, be disposed into 
fifteen halls, called Phiditie ;* the least of which 


_. should contain two hundred, and the largest four 


hundred:. and lastly, they were all to observe the 

same manner of life and discipline as their ances- 
_ tors. : 

_ This decree being opposed by the senators whose 


sentiments. differed from those of Agis, Lysander 
_ caused the people to be assembled, and in the strongest 
_ terms exhorted the citizens to consent to it. 


He was 
seconded by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, whose 
heart glowed with zeal for the public welfare; and 
he represented to the people, with all the energy he 
could possibly command, every motive that could 
most affect them: the respect they owed to the me- 
mory of their illustrious legislator Lycurgus; the 
oath their ancestors had taken, in the names of them- 
selves and all their posterity, to preserve those sacred 
institutions in the most inviolable manner; the glory 


~ and honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the time she 


strictly adhered to them; and the infamous degene- 
racy into which she had sunk, ever since they had 
been disregarded by her; he then set forth the 
miserable condition of the Spartans, those ancient 
masters of Greece, those triumphant conquerors of 
Asia, those mighty sovereigns by sea and land, who 


- once had made the Great King ft tremble on his 
throne, but were now divested of their property, 


their lands, and houses, by the insatiable avarice of 
their own citizens, who had reduced them to the 
lowest extremes of poverty and shameful indigence; 
and, what might be considered. as the completion of 
all their calamities, had exposed them to the insult 
ind contempt of those to whom it was their right to 
prescribe laws. He then concluded, with entreating 
them not to be so far influenced by their obsequious 
ness to a handful of men, who even trampled them 
under their feet like so many despicable slaves, as to 
Lehold, with eyes of indifference, the dignity of their 
city entirely degraded and lost, but to recall to 





_ * This name signifies frugality, to denote the nature of their 
meal: in those halls. : 
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their remembrance those ancient oracles, which had 


more than once declared, that the love of riches — 


would prove fatal to Sparta, and occasion its total 
ruin. : d am 

King Agis then advanced into the middle of the 
assembly, and declared, after a concise discourse, (for 
he thought his example would have more efhicacy 
than any words he could utter,) that he was deter- 
mined to deliver up, into the common stock, all his 


effects and estate, which were very considerable; 
consisting of large tracts of arable and pasture Jands, 
besides six hundred talents in specie;{ and that his — 


mother and grandmother, together with the rest of 
his relations and friends, who were the richest per- 
sons in Sparta, would do the same. a3 fen 

The magnanimity of their young prince astonished _ 
all the people, who, at the same time, were trans- — 
ported with joy that they at Jast were so happy as 
to behold a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then 
dropped the mask, and opposed him to the utmost: of 
his power: for as he knew it would otherwise be 


necessary for him to make the same offer they had — 


heard from Agis, so he was sensible, that his citizens 
would not think themselves under the same obliga- 


tions to him as they were to his colleague, but that 
when every one should have equally contributed his 


whole fortune to the common stock, he alone would 
engross al] the honour of that action, who -had first 
set the example. He therefore demanded aloud of 
Agis, whether he did not think that Lycurgus was a 


just and able man, and one who had zealously con- ~ 


sulted the welfare of his country? Agis having re- 
plied, that he had always considered him as such, 
“Where do you find then (retorted Leonidas) that 


Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of debts, orgave ~ 


the freedom of Sparta to strangers? Since, on the 


contrary, it was his firm persuasion, that the city — 


would never be safe till all strangers were expelled 
from its walls.” Agis answered, “ That he was not 
surprised that such a person as Leonidas, who had 
been brought up in foreign countries, and had married 
into the family of a Persian grandee, should be so 
little acquainted with Lycurgus, as not to know that 
he had swept away all actual and possible debts, by 
banishing gold and silver from the city: that, with 
respect to strangers, his precautions were intended 
against none but those who could not accommodate 
themselves to the manners and discipline he had — 
established: that these were the only persons he ex- 
pelled from the city, not by any hostilities against 
their persons, but from the mere apprehension, that 
their method of life, and corruption of manners, — 
might insensibly inspire the Spartans with the love of 
luxury andefleminacy, and an immoderate passion for 
riches.” | 

He then produced several examples of poets and 
philosophers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and 
Pherecydes, who, although foreigners, had been 
highly esteemed and honoured at Sparta, because 


t This was'the usual appellation of the Persian monarchs. ~ 
$ Equal to $516,600 x 22 












Bs Pais! discunnee won al rhe common people over to 
the party of Agis, but the rich men ranged themselves 


‘them: they likewise addressed themselves to the 
_ senators, who had the principal power in this affair, 
5 as they alone were qualified to examine all proposals, 
3 
_. people ; and their solicitations were so effectual, that 
those who had opposed the decree of Agis, carried 
_ their point by one voice: upon which Lysander, who 
still continued in his employment, immediately deter- 
~ mined to proceed against Leonidas, in virtue of an 
—ancient law, by which * each descendant from Her- 
— cules was prohibited from espousing any foreign 
woman ; and which made it death for any Spartan to 
settle among strangers.” “Sufficient proofs of delin- 
quency in these particulars were produced against 
Leonidas, and Cleombrotus was prevailed upon, at 
the same time, to assist in the prosecution, and de- 
and the crown, as being himself of the royal race, 
and the son-in- law of Leonidas. 
Leonidas was so confounded at this proceeding, 
” and so apprehensive of the event, that he took sanc- 
, ~tuary” in the temple of Minerva called Chalcioecos ; 
upon which the wife of Cleombrotus, quitting her 
- husband, became a supplicant with her father. Leo- 
nidas was summoned to appear; but as he refused to 
_ comply, he was divested of his royalty, and it was 
Be Sie transferred to his son-in-law Cleombrotus. 
Lysander quitted his employment about this period, 
bettie usual time for holding it being then expired. 

The new Ephori took this “opportunity to commence 
‘a prosecution against him and Mandroclides, for 

es having voted for “the' abolition of debts, and a new 
vai distribution of lands, contrary to the laws. Lysander 
and Mandroclides, finding themselves in danger of 
PP: being condemned, persuaded the two kings, that if 
“ Pe would only, be united with each other, they 
~ would have no cause to be disquieted by any decrees 
of the Ephori, who were privileged indeed to decide 

_ between them when they were divided in their senti- 
ments, but had no right to interpose in their affairs, 
_ when ‘tliey concurred in the same opinions. 

_ The two kings taking advantage of this expedient, 
entered the assembly, where they compelled the 
Bie to quit their seats, and substituted others in 
their stead, one of whom was Agesilaus. ‘They then 

caused a band of young men to arm themselves, and 
~ gave orders for releasing the prisoners; in a word, 
they rendered themselves very formidable to their 
‘enemies, who now expected to be put to the sword: 
but not one person was killed on this occasion ; and 
when Agis even knew that Agesilaus intended to 
cause Y.eonidas to be assassinated on his retreat to 
geea, he ordered him safely to be conducted thither 
a sufficient guard. 

“ the affair was on the point of being abso- 
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under Leonidas, ‘aiid entreated him not to abandon’ 


before they could be received and confirmed by the 
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| largest and best estates in the. whole country, and at 
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Agesilaus had one of the 
the same time was deeply involved in debt: but as” — 
he was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no 
inclination to incorporate his estate into the common 
property, he represented to Agis, that the ee 
would be too great and violent, and even too dan- 
gerous, should they attempt to carry their two points 
at the same time; namely,the abolition of debts, and 
the distribution of lands; whereas, if they began with — 
conciliating the landed proprietors, by the annihila- 
tion of debts, they would afterwards more quietly and 
readily consent to the partition of ands. This spe- — 
cious reasoning misled Agis, and even Lysander him- 
self was won over to this expedient by the artifige of — 
Agesilaus; in consequence of which all contracts and 
obligations were taken from the several creditors, — 
and carried into the public square, where they were 
piled into a large heap, and burned to ashes. As | 
soon as the flames mounted into the air, the rich — 
men and bankers, who had lent their money, re- — 
turned home extremely dejected, and Agesilaus cried 
with an insulting air, “'That he had never seen so 
fine and clear a fire before.” 

The people, immediately after this transaction, de- 
manded a distribution of the lands, and each of the 
kings gave orders for its accomplishment’; but Agesi- — 
laus. still continued to start fresh difficulties, and | 
found out a varicty of new pretexts, to prevent the 
exccution of that affair; by which means he gained cs 
time, till Agis was obliged to take the field at the — 
head of an army. For the. Acheeans, who were in | 
alliance with the Lacedceemonians, had senttodemand 
their assistance against the Autolians, who threatened 
an irruption through the territories of the Megareans 
into Peloponnesus. 2: 

Aratus, who was then general of the Achwans, had 
already assembled his troops to oppose the enemy, and 
had also written to the Ephori, who, upon receipt of 
his letters, immediately sent Agis to their assistance. 
This prince set out with all possible expedition, and 
the soldiers testified incredible joy at marching under 
his command.—The generality of them were young | 
men in very low circumstances of life, who now saw _ 
themselves discharged from all their debts, and free, 
and also in.expectation of sharing the lands ‘at -theli:— = 
return from this expedition; for which reasons they) 
testified the utmost afieotion for Agis. ‘The cilies | 
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were charmed to see these troops-pass through Pelo- 
ponnesus, without committing the least disorder: 


and so quietly, that the sound of their march was 
hardly to-be distinguished. ~The Greeks were en- 
tirely hele and made the following reflection: =~ 
“ What admirable discipline and order must formerly 
have been observed by the armies of Lacedemon, | 
when they were commanded by Agesilaus, Lysanaer, 
or the ancient Leonidas; since they even now display 
so much awe and respect for their general, though 
younger than any soldier in his camp!” 

Agis joined Aratus near Corinth, at the very time” 
when he was deliberating in a council of war, whether — 
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She should hazard a battle, and in oral manner he 


should dispose his troops. Agis declared for a battle, 


and thought it not advisable to allow the enemies a 


/ passage into Peloponnesus ; but added at the same 
time, that he intended to act as Aratus should judge 
proper, as he was the older officer of the two, and 
general of the Acheans; whereas he himself was 
only general of the auxiliary troops, and was not 
come thither to exercise any command over the 
league, but only to engage the enemy in conjunction 
with them for whose assistance hé had been sent. 
The officers of Aratus, instead of treating him with 
so mach deference as Agis had expressed, took the 
liberty to reproach him in sharp terms, for his dis- 
inclination to a battle; ascribing that to timidity, 
which, in reality, was the effect “of prudence. But 
the vain fear of false infamy did not make him aban- 
don his prudent, schemes for the public good. He 
justified his conduct, by the memoirs he wrote on 
that occasion; wherein he observes, that as the hus- 


~bandmen had already carried in their harvest, and 


gathered in all the fruits of the season, he judged it 
more advisable to let the enemy advance into the 
country, than to hazard an unnecessary battle at that 
jancture, when the welfare of the whole league lay 
at stake. When he had determined not to enter 
upon an action, he dismissed his allies, after he had 
bestowed the greatest commendations upon them; 
and Agis, who was astonished at his conduct, set out 
_ for Sparta with his troops. 

"The AXtolians entered Peloponnesus without any 


obstruction, and in their march seized the city of 


Pellene, where their troops, who were intent on 
nothing but plunder, immediately dispersed them- 


_ selves up and down, without the least order, and 


began to contend with each other for the spoils. 
Aratus, informed of these proceedings, would not 
suffer so favourable an opportunity to escape him. 
He was no longer the same man, and, without losing 
a moment’s time, or waiting till all his troops had 
joined him, he advanced with those he then had 


against the enemy, who were become weak even by 


their victory: attacked them in the very place they had 
so lately taken, and forced them to abandon it, with 
the loss of seven hundred men. ‘This action did him 
' great honour, and changed the injurious reproaches 
which had been uttered “against him, and which he 


had patiently suffered, into the hig Raed applauses and 


panegyric. 
Several states and princes having now entered into 
a confederacy against the Achzans, Aratus endea- 
voured to contract a friendship and alliance with 
the Atolians, in which he easily succeeded; and 
‘not only a peace was concluded between them, but 
ie also effectually negotiated a treaty offensive and 
defensive between the two nations of A‘tolia and 
oe 
* Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great 
change in the state of affairs. Agesilaus, who was 
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one of the Ephori, ae no valonee vopaed by a 
fear as formerly, and entirely intent upon the gratifi- 


cation of his avarice, committed the greatest violence 
and injustice. When he found himself universally 
detested, he raised and maintained a body of troops, 


who served him as a guard when he went to the 


senate ; and he caused a report to be spread, that he 
intended to continue in his office the succeeding year. 
His enemies, in order to elude the calamities with 
which they were threatened, caused Leonidas to be 
sent for in the most public manner from Tegea, and 
replaced him upon the throne, to the general satisfac- 


tion of the people, who were greatly irritated to see ° 


themselves abused in the hopes they had entertained 
of the partition of the lands, which had never been 
carried into execution. 

Agesilaus saved himself by the assistance of his 


son, who was universally beloved; and the two kings 


took sanctuary—Agis in the temple of Minerva, 
called Chalcioecos, and Cleombrotus in that of Nep- 
tune. As Leonidas seemed to be most exasperated 
against the latter, he left Agis, and advanced at the 
head of a band of soldiers into the temple where 
Cleombrotus had fled for refuge. He then reproached 


him with great warmth for assuming the regal power. 


in violation of the ties of affinity between them, and 


for expelling them from his own country in so igno- ~~ 


minious a manner. Cleombrotus, who had nothing 
to answer to these reproaches, continued seated in a 
profound silence, and with an aspect that sufficiently 
testified his confusion. His wife Chelonis stood near, 
with her two children at her feet. She had been 
equally unfortunate as a wife and daughter, but was 


equally faithful in each of those capacities, and had 


always adhered to the unfortunate. She had accom- 
panied her father Leonidas during his exile, and now 


returned to her busband, whom she tenderly em- — 


braced, and at the same time became a supplicant for 
him to her father. 

All those who were then present, melted into tears 
at so moving a sight, and were struck with admira- 
tion at the virtue and tenderness of Chelonis, and 
the amiable force of conjugal love. ‘This unfortunate 
princess pointing to her mourning habit and dis- 


hevelled tresses, “ Believe me, O my father,” said 
she, “this habit of woe which I now wear, this de- 
jection which appears in my countenance, and this 


affliction into which you see me sunk, are not the 
effects of that compassion | entertain for Cleombro- 
tus, but the sad remains of my grief for the calamities 
you have sustained in your flight from Sparta. On 
what, alas! shall I now resolve? While you reign 
for the future in Sparta, and triumph over the ene- 
mies who opposed you, shall J continue to live in the 
desolate state to which you now see me reduced / 
Or is it my duty to array myself in robes of royalty 
and magnificence, when I behold the husband | re- 
ceived from you in the flower of my youth, on the 
point of perishing by your hands? Should he be 








+Plut. in Agid: p. 802—804. A.M, 3760 Before J.C. 244. 
















-anable to. peek your. seen Mene. ok move your 
soul to compassion, by the tears of his wife and chil- 
“dren, permit me to assure you, that he will be punish- 


__ even intended by yourself, when he shall see a wife who 
- 1s so dear to him expiring at his feet; for you are not 
“to think that, in my present condition, T will ever 
scat to survive him. What appearance. shall | 
_ make among the Spartan ladies, after my inability to 
_ inspire my husband with compassion for my father, 
_ and to soften my father into pity for my husband? 
_ What indeed shall | appear to them, but a daughter 
and a wife, always afflicted and contemned by her 
nearest relations!” Chelonis, at the conclusion of 
these mournful expressions, reclined her cheek on 
the head of Cleombrotus, while with her eyes, that 
spoke her sorrow in their tears, she cast a languid 
look on those who were present. 

Leonidas, after a few moments’ discourse with his 
friends, ordered Cleombrotus to rise, and immediately 

to qnit Sparta; but earnestly importuned his daughter 
to continue there, and not forsake a father, who gave 

her such a peculiar proof of tenderness, as to spare, 
at her request, the life of her husband. His  solici- 
_ tations were, however, ineffectual; and the moment 
_ Cleombrotus rose from his seat, she placed one of her 
children in his arms, and clasped the other in. her 
own; and, when she had offered up her prayers to 
the goddess, and kissed her altar, she became a volun- 
tary exile with her husband. How extremely affect- 
ing was this spectacle! and how worthy the admira- 
tion of al] ages is such a model of conjugal love! If 
_ the heart of Cleombrotus, says Plutarch, had not been 
_ entirely depraved by vain glory, and a boundless am- 

_ bition to reign, he would have been sensible, that 
even banishment itself with so virtuous a companion, 
was a felicity preferable to the condition of a sove- 
~ reign. 
When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus frorm 
_ Sparta, and substituted new Ephori instead of the 
former, whom he had deposed, he bent all his endea- 
_ yours to ensnare Agis; and began with persuading 
- him to quit the asylum to which he had retired, and 
eB to reign in conjunction with himself. In order to 
~ which he assured him, that his citizens bad pardoned 
all past proceedings, because they were sensible that 
his youth and inexperience, with his predominant 
b passion: for glory, had laid him open to the insinua- 
tions of Agesilaus. But as Agis suspected the sin- 
~ cerity of those expressions, and persisted in his reso- 
lution to continue in the temple, Leonidas no longer 
attempted to deceive him with plausible pretences. 
FE _ Amphares, Demochares, and Arcesilaus, who had fre- 
_ quently visited the young prince, continued their as- 
-siduities to him, and sometimes conducted him from 
the temple to the baths, and from thence conveyed 
him in safety to the temple; fer each of them was his 




























This fidelity, however, was of no long Poutiaince. 
Amphares had lately borrowed of Agesistrata, the 
sa of Agis, several rich suits of Pep and a 


poptbeens set of silver plate. 
- ing those costly ornaments tempted him to betray the 
_king, with his mother and grandmother. 
ed with more severity for his imprudence, than was. 














‘The hope of retain- 


It was even 
said, that he was much more inclinable, than eithér 
of his two companions, to listen to the suggestions of 


Leonidas: and that no one was so industriousas him- 


self to spirit up the Ephori (of whose number he was 
one) against Agis. As this prince went sometimes 
from the temple to the bath, they resolved to take 
that opportunity to surprise him ; ; and when he was 
one day returning from thence, they advanced up to 
him, and after they had embraced him with an air of 


affection, they attended him in his way, and enter-- 


tained him with their usual familiarity of conversa- 
tion. Atthe end of one of the streets through which 


they passed, was a turning which led to the prison; 


and as soon as they arrived at that corner, Amphares 
seized Agis with an air of authority, and cried, “ Agis, 


| must conduct you to the Ephori, to whom you are _ 


to be accountable for your behaviour.” At the same 
instant Demochares, who was tall and strong, threw. 
his mantle round his neck, and dragged him along, 
while the others pushed him forward, as they had 
previously agreed ; and as no person came to assist 
him, because there was nobody in the street at that 


time, they accomplished their design, and threw him 


into prison. 


Leonidas arrived at the same time with a great Th 


number of foreign soldiers, and surrounded the pri- 
son; the Ephori likewise came thither, and when 
they had sent for such of the senators as concurred in 
their opinion, they proceeded to examine Agis, as if > 


he had been formally arraigned, and ordered him to — 


justify himself, w ith respect to his intended inno- 
vations in the republic. One of the Ephori, pretend- 
ing to have discovered an expedient for disengaging 
him from this criminal affair, asked him, whether 
Lysander and Agesilaus had not compelled him to 


have recourse to those measures; to which Agis re- 
\ 


plied, that he had not acted in consequence of any 
compulsion; but that his admiration of Lycurgus, and 


‘a sincere desire to imitate his conduct, were his only 


motives for attempting to restore the city to the same 
condition in which that legislator had left it. 


not repent of that proceeding? ‘The young prince 
answered witb an air of steadiness, “ That he never 
should repent of so virtuous, so noble, and so glorious 
an undertaking, though death itself were presented to 
his view in all its terrors.” 
then condemned him to. die, and immediately com- 
manded the public officers to carry him to that part 


of the prison, where those on whom the sentence of 


condemnation had passed, were usually strangled. 
When Demochares saw that the officers of justice 
did not dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even 
the foreign soldiers turned their eyes Gee such a spec- 
tacle with horror, and refused to be .accessary to so 
inbuman an execution, he loaded them with threats 
and reproaches, and with his own hands dragged Agis 
to the dungeon. The people, who, by this time, 


The. 
same officer then demanding of him, whether he did © 


His pretended judges » 
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grandmother of Agis, 


were ecniormed of the manner in which he had been 
seized, crowded to the vates of the prison, and began |} 
to be very tumultuous. “he whole strect was already 
— ifluminated with innumerable tapers; and the mother 
and grandmother of Agis ran from place to place, 
filling the air with their cries, and entreating the 
people that the king of Sparta might at least “have 
the privilege to defend himse If, and be judged by his 
‘own citizens. ‘The zeal of the people did but ani- 


mate the murderers the more to hasten the execution 


of Agis, lest he should be released by force that very 
ee if the people should have sufficient time al- 
lowed them for assembling together. 

_As the executioners were leading him to the place 
hei they intended to strangle him, he beheld tears 
flowing from the eyes of one of them, who was touch- 
ed with his misfortune; upon which he turned to 
him, and said, “Weep not for me, my friend ; for, 
as | am cut off in this manner, contrary to all law and 
justice, | am much happier, and more to be envied, 
than those who have condemned me.” When he had 


~ said these words, he offered his neck to the fatal cord 


without the least reluctance. 

As Amphares came from the prison, at the close of 
this tragic scene, the first object he beheld was the 
disconsolate mother of Agis, who threw herself at his 
- feet: he raised her from the earth, and assured her 
that Agis had nothing to fear; entreating her, at the 
same time, to enter the prison and see her son. She 
then desired: him to permit her aged mother to 
attend her in that mournful visit. “ Your request,” 
_ said he, “is reasonable 5” and he immediately con- 
ducted them into the prison, but ordered the door to 
be shut the moment they entered it. He then com- 
manded the executioner to seize Archidamia, the 
who had lived to a venerable 
old age among her Citizens with as much dignity and 
reputation as any lady of her time. When the exe- 
cutioner had performed his fatal office, the inhuman 
- Amphacres ordered the mother of Agis to enter the 
dungeon. This unhappy princess, the moment she 
came into that dismal place, beheld her son lying 
dead on the ground, and, at a little distance from 
him, her dead mother, witli the fatal cord still about 
her neck. She assisted the executioners in untying 
it, after which she laid the corpse by her son, as de- 
‘cently as she could, and covered it with a cloth. 
When this pious office was completed, she cast her- 
self upon the body of Agis,and alter she had tenderly 
kissed his cold lips, ““O my son,” said she, “ the ex- 
cess of thy humanity and sweet disposition, and thy 
too great circumspection and lenity, have undone 
thee, and been fatal] to us as well as thee!” 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and 


heard all that passed, entered that moment, and ad- 
dressing himself with a savage air to the Hutte of 


Agis, “Since you knew,” said he, “and approved the 
designs of your son, you shall share in his punish- 
ment.” Agesistrata arose at those words, and pes 
ning to the fatal cord, “ May this,” cried she, “ at 
least be useful to Sparta!” : 
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ladies in beauty as well as wisdom and virtue. 


When the report of these eouiees eis dispersed 
through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the. bo- 







dies bronght out of the prison, the indignation occa-_ 


sioned by this barbarity was universal § and meee: 
one declared, that from the time the Dorians had 
first established themselves in Peloponnesus, so atro-— 
cious and horrible an action had never been commit-— 
ted. It must indeed be acknowledged, that all the 


‘blackest crimes in nature were ene: united: and un- 
der circumstances which infinitely aggravated their 


atrocity; and we may even add too, that the murder 


f 


of the king included and surpassed them all: so bar-_ 


_barous an execution, in opposition to that respect 


with which nature inspires the most savage people — 


for the most sacred person of their sovereign, is such 
a blemish ona nation, as all succeeding ages can never 
obliterate. 


Y Agis having been destroyed in this manner, Leo- 


nidas was not expeditious: enough in seizing his bro- 
ther Archidamus, who saved himself by flight; but 
he secured Aviatis, the consort of that unhappy ie 


whom he carried off from her own house, with the 4 


young child she had by him, and then compelled her 
to espouse his son Cleomeiek who was not marriage- 
able at that time: but Leonidas was determined that 
the widow of Agis should not be disposed of to any — 
other person, as she inherited a large estate from her 
father Gylippus, and likewise excelled all the Grecian 
She 
endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all the means 
in her power, but to no effect. And whenshe at last — 
was obliged to consent to her nuptials with Cleo- 
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menes, she always retained a mortal aversion for _ 


Leonidas; but behaved with the utmost complacency , 
and kindness to her young spouse, who, from the 
first day of his marriage, conceived a most sincere 
and passionate esteem and affection for ber, which 
never abated ; and even sympathized with her in the 
tenderness she preserved for Agis, and the regard she 


expressed for his memory, and that too in such a de- 


gree, that he would frequently listen to her with the 
greatest attention, while she related to him the great 
designs he had formed for the regulation of the go- 
vernment. 


SECT. IV. Cleemenes ascends the throne of Sparta, and 
engages in a war against the Achaans, over whom he 
obtains several advantages. He reforms the government 


of Sparta, and re-establishes the ancient discrpline. | 
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Acquires new advantages over Aratus and the Acheans. - 


Aratus applies for succour to Antigonus, king of Ma 
cedonia, by whose aid the Acheans obtain repeated VIC 
tories, and take several places from the enemy. 


*Criromenes had a noble soul, and an ardent pas- 
sion for glory, joined with the same inclination for 
temperance and simplicity of manners as Agis had al- 
ways expressed; but he had not that prince’s exces: 


’ 


sive sweetness of disposition, nor the timidity and _ 








y Plut. in Cleom. p. 805. 
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on SS accompanied it. ee on ibe 
contrary, had infused into him a vigour and vivacity 
of mind, which. ardently prompted him to whatever 
appeared great and noble. Nothing seemed to him 
_ so glorious as to reign over his citizens with their 
wn good will and consent; but, at the same time, 
_he did not think it inconsistent with the glory of a 
wise administration, to employ some violence in re- 
~ ducing to compliance with a measure of public utility, 
a an inconsiderable number of obstinate and unjust per- 
sons, who opposed it merely from a view of private 
interest. 
He was far from being satisfied with the state of 
= Faairs which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citi- 
_ -zens had long been softened by indolence and a vo- 
luptuous life ; find the king himself, who was fond of 
_ tranquillity, ‘had entirely neglected public affairs. 
_ No person whatever had testified any regard for the 
public good, every individual being solely intent upon 
his private interest, and the avyrandizement of his 
~ family at the public expense. Instead of any eare in 
_ disciplining the young people, and forming them to 
_ temperance, patience, and the equality-of freedom, it 
_ was even dangerous to mention any thing of that na- 
Biare; as Agis. himself had perished by attempting to 
introduce it among them. 
It is also said, that Cleomenes, who was still very 
_ young, had heard some philosophical lectures at the 
time hicn Spherus, who came from the banks of the 
Borysthenes, settled in Lacedzemon, and applied him- 
_ self in a very successful manner to hesinetnuctiontf 
_ youth. This person was one of the principal disci- 
oa of Zeno, the Citian.* The Stoic philosophy, 
_ which he. then professed, was exceeding proper to in- 
_ fuse courage and noble sentiments into the mind ; 
but, at the same time, was capable of dangerous effects 
_ ina disposition naturally warm and impetuous; and, 
~ on. the other hand, might be rendered very beneficial, 
= by | being grafted on a waiid and moderate character. 
a After the death of Leonidas, who did not long 
survive the condemnation and murder of Agis, his son 
-Cleomenes succeeded him in the throne; and though 
— he was then very young, it gave him pain to consider 
_ that he had only the empty title of king, while the 
~ whole authority was engrossed by the Ephori, who 
-shamefuliy abused their power. He from that time 
grew solicitous to change the form of government ; 
and as he was sensible that few persons were dis- 
3 posed to concar with him in his views, he imagined 
the accomplishment of it would be facilitated by a 
war, and therefore endeavoured to embroil his city 
_ with the Achzans, who, very fortunately for his pur- 
pose, had given Sparta some occasions. of complaint 
against them. 
‘Aratus, from the very beginning of his administra- 
e at. had been industrious to negociate a league be- 
_ tween all the states of Peloponnesus, through a per- 
suasion, that if he succeeded in that attempt, they 
d have nothing to fear for the future from a fo- 





_* So called from Citium, a: Pie of a Se, 
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| reign enemy ; apd this was ‘the only pane to ok. 3 Bes 
all his measures tended. All the other states, eae ob 
the Lacedzmonians, the people of Elis, and those of. 
Arcadia, who had espoused the party of the ‘Lace-~ po 
dxmonians, had acceded to this league. Avatus, soon . x i 
after the death of Leonidas, began to harass the Ar-_ =, 
cadians, in order to make an experiment of the Spar- — a > 
tan courage, and at the same time to make it evident, © 
that he de sspised Cleomene$, as a young man without | 
the least experience. 3; 
When the Ephori received intelligence of this act 
of hostility, they caused their troops to take the field — 
under the command of Cleomenes ; they indeed were 
not numerous, but confidence in the general by whom = : 
they were commanded, inspired them with al} ima-- 
ginable ardour for the war. The Achwans marched 
against him with twenty thousand foot and a thou- s = 
sand horse, under the command. of Aristomachus. 3 = 
Cleomenes came up with them near Pallantium, a city a 
of Arcadia, and offered them battle; but Aratns Wass] 
so intimidated by this bold measure, that he prevailed 
upon the general not to hazard an engagement, and — 
then made a retreat; which drew upon him very se- 
vere reproaches from his own troops, and sharp rail- _ 
Jery from the enemy, whose numbers did not amount 
to five thousand men in the whole. The courage of 























| brother of Agis, to be “yecalled- from Messene. 










Cleomenes was so much raised by this retreat, that ae 
he assumed a loftier air amongst his citizens, and: hens) 
minded them of an expression used by one of thei — 
ancient kings, who said, “That the Lacedamonians | 
never dnquired after the numbers of their enemies, 
but where they were.” He afterwards defeated the 
Achzans in a second encounter; but Aratus taking - rs 
the advantage even of his defeat, like an experienced 
general, turned his arms immediately against Manti- é 
nza, and before the enemy could have any ee 3 
of his design, made himself master of that city, and | 
put a garrison into it. or 
Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, lean to. 3 
think seriously on the execution of his grand design, 
and had influence enough to cause Archidamus, the 
As 
that prince was descended from the other reyal house 
of Sparta, he had an incontestible right to the erown; _ 
and Cleomenes was persuaded, that the authority of 
the Ephori would receive. a much greater diminution, ~~ _ 
when the throne of Sparta should be filled by its two 
kings, whose union would enable them to counter-— 
balance their power. But, unhappily for his purpose, 
the same persons who had been guilty of the death © <3 
of Agis, found means to assassinate his brother Are 
cbidamus.t 2 
Cleomenes, soon after this event, gained a new 
advantage over the Acheans, in an aon near Me- 
galopolis, wherein Ly siades was slain, in consequence 
of engaging too far in the pursuit of the Lacedamo- 
nians, who had been repulsed when the encounter. _ 
first began. This victory was very honourable to the 
young king, and increased his reputation to a great. 











} Polybius declares, that Cleomenes himself caused him to be. 
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i i assassinated, 1, y. p. 383. & 1, viii. p. 511. 
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- degree. 


in a very seasonable manner. 


number of select and faithful friends, who served him 
When he returned to 
Sparta, he concerted his march so as to enter the 
city when the Ephori were at supper; at_ which 
time, a set of persons who had been chosen for that 
action, entered the hall with drawn swords, and 
killed four of these magistrates, * with ten of those 
who had taken arms for their defence. Agesilaus, 
who had been left for dead on the spot, found means 
to save himself; after which no other person what- 


ever sustained any violence; and, indeed, what had 


been already committed was sufficient. 


The next day, Cleomcnes caused the names of | 


fourscore citizens, whom he intended to banish, to 
be fixed up in places of public resort. He also re- 
moved from the hall of audience all the seats of the 
Ephori except one, where he himself was to sit when 
administering justice ; and after he had convoked an 


-assembly of the* people, he explained to them his 
reasons for the conduct he had pursued; represent- 


ing to them in what an enormous manner the Ephori 
had abused their power, by suppressing all lawful 


authority, and not only banishing their kings, but | 


even causing them to be destroyed without the least 
form of justice, and menacing those who were desi- 
rous of again beholding Sparta happy in the most ex- 
cellent and most’ divine form of government. He 
then added, that the conduct he pursued rendered it 


' sufficiently evident, that, instead of consulting his own 


particular interest, his whole endeavours were em- 
ployed to promote that of the citizens, by reviving 
among them the discipline and equality which the 
wise Lycurgus had formerly established, and from 


~whence Sparta had derived all her glory and reputa- 


tion. 

When he had expressed himself in this manner, he 
was the first to consign his whole estate to the com- 
mon stock, and was seconded in that action by Me- 
gistones, his father-in-law, who was very rich. The 
rest of his friends, and at length all the other citi- 


‘zens, then complied with this example, and the lands 
~ were distributed agreeably to the intended plan. He 
even assigned a portion to each of those who had 


been banished, and promised to recall them as soon 


as affairs could be settled in a state of tranquillity. 


Ife then filled up the proper number of citizens with 
persons of the best character in all the adjacent parts, 
and raised four thousand foot, whom he taught to use 
lances instead of javelins, and to wear bucklers with 


strong -handles, and not with leather straps buckled 
‘on, as had before been the custom. 


His next cares were devoted to the education of 
children; in order to which he endeavoured to re- 
establish the Laconic discipline, wherein the philo- 
sopher Spherus very much assisted him. The exer- 


. cises and public meals soon resumed their ancient 


order and gravity ; most of the citizens voluntarily 
embraced this wise, noble, and regular method of 
life, to which the rest, whose number was very in- 


* This magistracy was composed of five Ephori. 


He had imparted he design to a small | 
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‘considerable, were soon abiiaed to conform. 






= ae 
Tn order 


also to soften the name of monarch, and to avoid ex re 


asperating the citizens, he appointed his brother Ku 
i g ; PP 


clidas king with him; which is the first instance ot — 
the administration of the Spartan government by twe 3 


kings of the same house at one time. 

Cleomenes, believing that Aratus and the Acheans 
were persuaded he would not presume to quit Sparta, 
amidst the dissatisfactions occasioned by the innova- 
tions which he had introduced into the government, 


thought nothing could be more honourable and ad- — 


vantageous to him, than to let his enemics see how 
much he was esteemed by his troops and beloved by 
his citizens, and what confidence he entertained, that 
the new changes had not-alienated the minds of the 
people from him. He first advanced into the terri- 
tories of Megalopolis; where his troops committed 
great devastations, and gained a very considerable 
hooty. 
public games or shows to be exhibited for the space 
of a whole day, in the sight of the enemy; not that 
he had any real satisfaction in such a conduct, but 
only intended to convince them, by this contemptu- 
ous bravado, how assured he was of being victorious 
over them. 

Though it was very customary, in those times, to 


see troops of comedians and dancers in the train of — 


other armies, his camp was perfectly free from all 
such dissolute attendants. The youths of his army 
passed the greatest part of their time in exercising 


' To these ravages he added insults, causing ~ 


themselves, and the old men were industrious to form _ 


and instruct them. ‘Their very relaxations from 
those employments were devoted to instructive ane 
familiar conversations, seasoned with fine and delicate 
railleries, which were always modest, and never ren 
dered offensive by injurious reflections. In a word, 
they were entirely conformable to the laws by whick 
the wise legislator of Sparta had been careful to re 
gulate conversations. 


Cleomenes himself appeared like the master wh , 


thus formed the citizens, not so much by his dis 
course, as by his example, affording, in the simple ar. 
frugal lige which he led, and which had nothing ir .t 
superior to that of the meauest of his subjects, ar af- 
fecting model of wisdom and abstinence, vet fa- 
cilitated beyond expression his accomplishment ui the 
great things which he performed in Greece. 
those whose affairs carried them to the courts of other 
kings, did not admire their riches and magnificence, 
so much as they detested their imperious pride, and 
the haughtiness with which they treatcd those who 
approached them. On the contrary, no such offen- 


sive manners. were ever experiences in the court of . 


Cleomencs. He appeared in a very plain habit, 
without guards, and almost withc at officers: the au- 


For — 


diences he gave were as long as the people who ap- __ 


plied to him could desire: a gave all manner of | 


persons a very agreeable reception, without tre ating 
any body with an air of austerity. This affable and 
engaging behaviour gaived him the universal love and 
veneration of his people, in which the true grandeu 
merit of a king undoue rey consist. : 
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ily Laconic. No music was ever introduced there, 
nor did any one desire it, as his conversation well 
supplied its place; and it is certain that those who 
are capable of discoursing well, may pass their time 
very agreeably without hearing songs. Cleomenes 
never failed to enliven those repasts, either by pro- 
r posing curious and important questions, or relating 
some useful“and agreeable piece of history ; season- 
9 ing the whole with a delicate vein of wit and gaiety. 
‘Tle thought it neither an argument of a prince’s 
' merit nor glory to attach men to his interest by the 
attractions of riches, and splendid tables; whereas 
_ the ability of gaining their hearts by the amiable 
_ power of discourse, and the charms of an intercourse 
in which frankness and sincerity always prevailed, 
was considered by him as a truly royal quality. 
_ * This affable and engaging disposition of Cleo- 
_ menes secured him the affection of ail the troops, 
__ and inspired them with such an ardour for his ser- 
_ vice, as seemed to have rendered them invincible. 
_ He took several places from the Achzans, ravaged 
the territories of their allies, and advanced almost 
as far‘as Pherae, with intention eithér to give them 
battle, or discredit Aratus as a pusillanimous - leader, 
who had fled from his enemy, and abandoned all 
their champaign country to be plundered. ‘The 
_ Acheeans having taken the field with all their troops, 
er. and encamped in the territories of Dyme, Cleo- 
-menes followed them thither, and harassed them 
_ perpetually with so much intrepidity, as at last com- 
' pelled them to come to a battle, wherein he obtained 
a complete victory; for he put their army to flight, 
killed abundance of men, and took a great number 
_ of prisoners. 
_ * The Achzans were extremely dejected at these 
severe losses, and began to be apprehensive of the 
a greatest calamities from Sparta, especially if she 
_ should happen to be supported by the Avtolians, ac- 
| cording to the rumour which then prevailed. Aratus, 
who had usually been elected general every other 
erect refused that commission when he was chosen 
again, and ‘Timoxenes was substituted in his stead. 
% The Acheans severely censured the conduct of Ara- 
tus on this occasion, and with great justice, as he, 
_ who was considered by them as their pilot, had now 
_ abandoned the helm of his vessel amidst a threaten- 
_ ing tempest, wherein it would have been proper and 
glorious for him to have seized it into his own hands, 
~ even by force, if it had not been offered to him, in 
imitation of several great examples related in his- 
tory, and thus to have been solely solicitous to save 
the state at the expense of his own life. If he had 
' even despaired of retrieving the affairs of the Ache- 
ans, he ought rather to have submitted to Cleomenes, 
_ who was a Grecian by birth, and king of Sparta, 
than to call in the assistance of foreigners, and make 
_ them masters of Peloponnesus, as he will soon appear 
_to have done: jealousy, however, extinguishes all 





*Plut. in Cleom. p. 811. Idem in Arat, 1044. 
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” His table was extremely ‘simple aa Hue and- 











prudent reflections, ae is a malady not to be cured 
by: reason alone. 


t The Acheans, reduced to the last extremities, 
especially after the loss of this last battle, sent ame _ 


The 


bassadors to Cleomenes to negociate a peace. 


king seemed at first determined to impose very rigid — 


terms upon them; but afterwards despatched an 
embassy on his part, and only demanded to be ap- 


pointed general of the Acheean league, promising on | 


that condition to accommodate al] differences be- 
tween them, and restore the prisoners and places he 
had taken from them. The Achzans; who were 


very inclinable to accept of peace on those terms, 


desired Cleomenes to be present at Lerna, where 


they were to hold a general assembly, in order to- 


conclude the treaty. ‘The king set out aceordingly 


for that place, but an unexpected aceident which 


happened to him prevented the interview ; and Ara- 
tus endeavoured to improve it in such a manner as 
to hinder the negociation from being renewed. 
imagined, that as he had possessed the chief authority 
in the Achzwan league for the space of thirty-three 
years, it would be very disgraceful to him if a young 


man were suffered, as it were, to graft himself upon — 


him, and divest him of all his glory and power, by 
supplanting him in a command which he had ac- 


quired, augmented and retained for so many years. ~ 


‘These considerations induced him to use al} his 


% 


He 


efforts to dissuade the Achewans from accepting the — 


conditions proposed to them by Cleomenes: but as 
he had the mortification to find that the Acbeans 


would not coincide with him in opinion, because 


they dreaded the bravery and uncommon suecess of 
Cleomenes, and likewise thought that the intentions 
of the Lacedemonians to restore Peloponnesus to its 
ancient state were very just and reasonable, he had 


recourse to an expedient which would not have be- — 


come any Grecian, and was extremely dishonourable 
in a man of his rank and character. 
call in the assistance of Antigonus king of Macedonia, 
and by inevitable consequence make him master of 
Greece. 

> He had not forgotten that Antigonus had aren 


cause to be Aicestiehed with him: but he was sensible 


that princes may be properly said to have neither 


friends nor enemies, and that they form their senti-- 


ments of things by the standard of their own interest. 
He, however, would not openly enter into a negocia- 
tion of this nature, nor propose it as from himself; 
because he knew, that, if it should happen to prove: 
unsuccessful, he must inevitably incur all the odium 3 
and besides, it would be making a plain declaration 


to the Acheans, that, if he had not absolutely des - : 


spaired of retrieving their affairs, he would not have 
advised them to have recourse to their professed 
enemy. He, therefore, concealed his real views, like 
an artful and experienced politician, and proceeded 
by indirect and secret methods. As the city of Me- 
galopolis was nearest in situation to Sparta, it lay 
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This was to 











most Eros to the incursions of the enemy, atid” 
_ the inhabitants began to be tired of the war, as 
the Achzeans were so far from being in a conmenon 


to support them, that they were unable to defend 


themselves. Nicophanes and Cercides, two citizens 


of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had brought over to his 


scheme, made a proposal in the council of that city, 
for demanding permission of the Achawans, to implore 
the assistance of Antigonus. This motion. was im- 
mediately assented to, and the Achzans granted them 
the permission they desired. These two citizens 


*_ were then deputed to be the messengers to make 


that proposal to the king, and Aratus had been care- 


~ ful to furnish them with. suffiidient instructions before- 


hand. 


When they received audience of Antigonus, 


they lightly touched upon the particulars which re- 


Sa lated to their city, and then strongly insisted, in 








_ attended with fatal consequences to himself. 
_ also took care to intimate to the king, that Aratus 
-would enter into all his measures, and give him, in 





conformity to their instructions, on the imminent 


danger to which the king himself would be exposed, 
~ should the alliance, which was then talked of between 


the Atolians and Cleome nes, take effect. They then 


_ represented to him, that if the united forces of those 


two states should have those advantages over the 
Achzans which they expected to obtain, the tower- 


ing ambition of Cleomenes would never be satisfied 


with the mere conquest of Peloponnesus, as it was 


evident he aspired at the empire of all Greece, which 
it would be impossible for him to seize, without en- 


tirely destroying the authority of the Macedonians. 
To these remonstrances they added, that if the 


_ AKtolians should not happen to join Cleomenes, the 


Achezans would be capable of supporting themselves 
‘with their own forces, and would have no cause to 
trouble the king with their importunities for his 
assistance ; but if, on the other hand, fortune should 
prove adverse to them, and permit the confederacy 
‘between those two Pes to take effect, they must 
then entreat him not to be an uconcennedl spectator 
of the ruin of Peloponnesus, which might even be 


They 


due time, sufficient security for his own fidelity and 
good intentions. 

Antigonus highly approved all these representa- 
tions, and seized with pleasure the opportunity that was 
now offered him, of engaging in the affairs of Greece. 


This had always been the policy of the successors of 


Alexander, who, by declaring themselves kings, had 
converted the rane of their respective governments 
into monarchy. ‘They were sensible that they were 
deeply interested in opposing all such states as had 
any inclination to retain their liberty, and the form 
of popular government; and wherever they found 


themselves in no condition to crush this inclination 


entirely, they attempted to weaken it at least, and to 


_render the people incapable of forming any consi- 


derable enterprises by sowing the seeds of division 
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between etn me ded states, 
in wars against each other, in onder to render them- 


sclves necessary to them, and prevent their shaking 
off the Macedonian yoke by uniting their forces. 


* Polybius, speaking of one of these princes, declares, 
in express terms, 
veral tyrants in Grecee, who were Biolessed enemies 
to liberty.* 

It cannot therefore be thought surprising, that ‘Ae 
tigonus should so readily comply with the solicita- 
tions and demands of the Megalopolitans. He wrote 
them an obliging Ictter, wherein he promised to as- 
sist them, provided the Achzans would consent to 
that proceeding. The inhabitants of Megalopolis: 


Pet engaging ee re 


that he paid large pensions to se- a 


were transported at the happy result of their nego- 


ciation, and immediately despatched the same depu- 
ties to the general assembly of the Achawans, in order 
to inform that people of the good intentions of Anti- 
gonus, and to press them to send for him immediately, 
and to put their interests into his hands. 


Aratus did not fail to congratulate himself in private - 
on the masterly stroke by which he had succeeded — 
in his intrigue, and to find Antigonus not possessed | 


with any impressions to his prejudice, as he had 
reason to apprehend. He wished, indeed, to have 
had no occasion for his assistance; and though ne- 
cessity obliged him to have recourse to that prince, 
he was unwilling to have those measures imputed 


to him, but wished them to seem to have been con-. 
certed hy the Acheans, without any interference on _ 


his part. 
When the deputies from Megalopolis were intro- 


hey 


duced into the assembly, they read the letter of - : 


Antigonus, and related all the particulars of the 
obliging reception he had given them, with the affec- 
tion and esteem he had expressed for the Achzans, 
and the advantageous offers he made them. ‘They 


concluded with desiring, in the name of their city, 


that the Achxans would invite Antigonus to be pre- 


sent as soon as possible in their assembly ; and every 


one seemed to approve of that motion. Aratus then 
rose up, and after he had represented the good will 


| of the king in the strongest light, and commended 


the sentiments that prevailed in the assembly, he 
intimated to them, that there was no necessity for 
precipitating measures; that it should be a point of 
honour with the republic to endeavour to maintain 
and terminate her wars by her own forces ; and that, 
if any calamitous accident should render her incapable 


of doing so, it would then be time enough to have 
This advice was generally 
approved; and it was concluded that the Acheans 


recourse to her friends. 


should employ only their own forces in supporting 
the present war. 
‘The events of it were, however, very unfavour- 


able to them; for Cleomenes made himself master of 


several cifies fT of Peloponnesus, of which Arges was 


the most considerable, and at last seized Corinth, — 
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in to their assistance, and they came to a resolution 
to deliver up the citadel of Corinth to him, without 


_ which he would never have engaged in that. expedi-— 


_ tion; for he wanted a place of strength, and. there 

was none which suited lim so effectually as that, as 
- well on account of its advantageous situation between 
two seas, as its fortifications, which rendered it al- 
most impregnable. Aratus sent his son to Antigonus 
among the other hostages. ‘That prince advanced 
__ by long marches, with an army of twenty thousand 
_ foot and fourteen hundred horse. Aratus set out by 
sea, with the principal officers of the league, to. meet 
- Antigonus at the city of Pega, unknown to the ene- 
my; and when that prince was informed of his arri- 
val in person, he advanced to him, and rendered him 
all the honours due to a general of distinguished rank 
and merit. 

Cleomenes, instead of attempting to defend the 
passage of the Isthmus, thought it more advisable to 
- throw up trenches and raise strong walls to fortify 
__ the passes of the Onian mountains, f and to harass the 
enemy by frequent attacks, rather than hazard a bat- 
_ tle against such well-disciplined and warlike troops. 

This conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigonus 
_ to great extremities; for he had not provided himself 
with any considerable quantity of provisions, and 
found it not very practicable to force the passes de- 
fended by Cleomenes: the only expedient, therefore, 
_ to which Antigonus could have recourse in this per- 
_ plexity, was to advance to the promontory of Herea, 
and from thence to transport his army by sea to Si- 
— eyon, which would require a considerable space of 
time, as well as great preparations, which could not 
_ easily be made. 

t While Antigonus was embarrassed in this manner, 
- some friends of Aratus arrived at his camp, one night, 
_bysea, and informed him, that the people of Argos 
_ had revolted against Cleomenes, and were then be- 
_ sieging the citadel. Aratus having received fifteen 
_ hundred men from Antigonus, set out by sea and ar- 
rived at Epidaurus. 
~  Cleomenes, receiving intelligence of these proceed- 
ings about nine or ten in the evening, immediately 
detached Megistones with two thousand men, to suc- 
- cour his party at Argos as soon as possible; after 
_ which he industriously watched the motions of Anti- 
_ gonus; and to animate the Corinthians, assured them, 
_ that the disorders which had lately happened at Ar- 
_ gos, were no more than a slight commotion excited 
by a few mutinous persons, wach would easily be 
_ suppressed. In this, however, he was deceived ; for 
_ Megistones having been slain in a skirmish, as copa 
- as he entered Argos, the Lacedemonian garrison was 
_ reduced to the last extremity, and had sent several 
- couriers.to demand immediate assistance from the 
_ Spartan army. Cleomenes being then apprehensive 
-_* A. M. 3779. Before J. C. 225. 
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onger_ time for deliberation ; Antigonus was called 


| Citheron. 





that the enemies, if they should happen to make 


themselves masters of Argos, would shut up all the 
passes against him; by which means they would be 


in.a condition to ravage all Laconia with impunity, 


and even to form the siege of Sparta, which would 
then. be without. defence; he, therefore, thought it — 
advisable to decamp, and mnagched with all his army — 


from Corinth. 


Antigonus, er after this retreat of the 


Lacedemonians, entered Corinth, and placed in it a 
strong garrison. 


of his approach, and at first succeeded so far, as to 


scale several parts of the town, where he forced — 


some of the enemies’ troops to save themselves by 
flight ; 
side, and king Antigonus appearing with all his troops 
on the other, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

While he was on his march, he received at Tegea, 


in the evening, some news by messengers from La- 


cedemon, which affected him as much as all his for- 
mer misfortunes. 
death of his consort Agiatis, from whom.he had 


never been able to absent himself a whole campaign, 


even when his expeditions were most successful; and 


905: 


Cleomenes, in the mean time, ar-_ 
rived at Argos, before the revolters had any suspicion ~ 


but Aratus having entered the city on one— 


They acquainted him with the — 


such was his tenderness and esteem for her, that it — x 


had always been customary for him to make frequent 


returns to Sparta to enjoy the pleasure of her com- 
The next morning he renewed his march by _ 


pany. 
break of day, and arrived early at Sparta, where, af- 


ter he had devoted some moments in pouring out his - 


sorrows to his mother and children in his own house, 
he resumed the management of public affairs. 


Much about the same time, Ptolemy, who had pro-— 


mised to assist him in the war, sent to him to demand 
his mother.and children as hostages. It was a long 


time before Cleomenes could venture to acquaint his — 


parent with the king of Egypt’s demand; and though 
he frequently went to visit her, with an intention to 
explain himself to her, he never had resolution enough 
to enter upon the subject. His mother observing his 


embarrassment, began to entertain some suspicion of. 


the cause; for mothers have generally a great share 


of penetration with reference to their children. She — 


inquired of those who were most intimate with him, 
whether her son did not desire something from her, 
which he could not prevail upon himself to commu- 
nicate to her? 
resolution to open the affair to her, “ How, my son,” 
said she with a smile, “is this the secret you wanted 
courage to disclose to me? Why, in the ‘name of 
heaven, did you not immediately cause me to be ptt 
on board some vessel, and sent, without a moment’s 
delay, to any part of the world, where my person 
may be useful to Sparta, before old age consumes and 
destroys it in languor and inaction 2” 

When the preparations for her voyage were com- 
pleted, Cratesiclea (for so the mother of Cleomenes 
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was called) took her son apart, a few moments before 
she went on hoard the vessel, and led him alone into 
the temple of Neptune. There she held him a great 
while clasped in her arms; and after she had ten- 
derly kissed him, with her face bathed in tears, she 
recommended the liberty and honour of his country 
__ to his care. When she saw him weep in the excess 
of his anguish at that melancholy parting ; “ King of 
Lacedemon,” said she, “let us dry our tears, that no 
person, when we quit the temple, may see us weep, 
or do any thing unworthy of Sparta. For this is in 
_ our power; events are in the hands of God.” When 
she had expressed herself to this effect, she composed 
her countenance, led her infant grandson to the ship, 
and commanded the pilot to sail that moment from 


_ the port. 


As soon as she arrived in Egypt, she was informed 
that Ptolemy, having received an embassy from An- 
tigonus, was satisfied with the proposals made by that 
prince; and she had likewise intelligence that: her 
son Cleomenes was solicited by the Acheans to con- 
clude a treaty between them and Sparta, but that he 
durst not put an end to the war without the consent 
of Ptolemy, because he was apprehensive for his mo- 
ther, who was then in the power of that king. When 
she was apprized of these circumstances, she sent ex- 
press orders to her son, to transact, without the least 
__ fear or hesitation, whatever he imagined would prove 
beneficial and glorious to Sparta, and not to suffer 
himself to be disconcerted by his apprehensions of 
- the treatment an old woman and a child might sustain 
from Ptolemy. Such were the sentiments which 
even the women of Sparta thought it their glory to 
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incapable of affording it any assistance. The event 
succeeded according to the plan he had projected, 
for he arrived at the city by night, scaled the walls, 
and made himself master of the place without any 
opposition. Most of the inhabitants retired to Mes- 
sene, with their wives and children, before their 
enemies had any thoughts of pursuing them; and An- 
tigonus was not informed of this accident, till it was 


-too late to retrieve it. 


Cleomenes, out of a generosity of mind which has 
few examples in history, sent a herald to Messene to 
acquaint the people of Megalopolis, that he would re- 
store them their city, provided they would renounce 
the Achezan league, and enter into a friendship and 
confederacy with Sparta; but advantageous as this 
offer seemed, they could not prevail on themselves 
to accept it, but rather chose to be deprived of their 
estates, as well as of the monuments of their ances-— 
tors and the temples of their gods; in a word, to see 
themselves divested of all that was most dear and va- 
luable to them, than to violate the faith they had 
sworn to their allies. The famous Philopcemen, 
whom we shall frequently have occasion to mention — 
in the sequel of this history, and who was then at 
Messene, contributed not a little to this generous re- 
solution. Who could ever expect to discover so 
much greatness of soul, and such noble sentiments, — 
in the very dregs of Greece; for by that name the 
times of which we now treat may justly be described, — 
when we compare them with the glorious ages of - 
Greece united and triumphant, when even the Justre | 
of its victories was surpassed by the splendour of its 
virtues ! 


This refusal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged _ 
Cleomenes, who, till the moment be received their — 
answer, had not only spared the city, but had even — 
been careful to prevent the soldiers from committing | 


cherish. _ 

¢ Antigonus, in the.mean time, having made him- 
self master of Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomenus, and 
several other cities; Cleomenes, who was ‘then re- 


- duced to the necessity of defending Laconia, permit- 
_ ted all the Helots who were capable of paying five 
mine * to purchase their freedom. From this con- 
tribution he raised five hundred talents, ft and armed 
two thousand of these Helots after the Macedonian 
manner, in order to oppose them to the Leucaspides 
of Antigonus; he then formed an enterprise, which 
_certainly no one could have expected from him. The 
city of Megalopolis was very considerable at that 
time, and even not inferior to Sparta in power and 
extent. Cleomenes concerted measures for surprising 
this city, and to take it without any opposition; and 
as Antigonus had sent most of his troops into winter- 
quarters in Macedonia, while he himself continued 
at Egium, to assist in the assembly of the Achzans, 
the king of Sparta justly supposed that the garrison 
of the city could not be very strong at that time, nor 
much upon their guard, as not being apprehensive of 
any insult from an enemy so weak as himself; and, 
consequently, that if he proceeded with expedition 
in bis design, Antigonus, who was then at the dis- 
- tance of three days’ march from the place, would be 
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the least disorder; but his anger was then inflamed — 
to such a degree, that he abandoned the place to pil 
lage, and sent all the statues and pictures to Sparta. 
He also demolished the greatest part of the walls, | 
with the strongest quarters in the place, and then 
marched his troops back to Sparta. The desolation 
of the city extremely afflicted the Achzans, who con- 
sidered their inability to assist such faithful allies, as 
a crime for which they ought to reproach themselves. 
This people was soon sensible, that by imploring 
the aid of Antigonus, they had subjected themselves: 
to.an imperious master, who made their liberties the 
price of his aid. He compelled them to pass a de- 
cree, which prohibited them from writing to any king, 
or sending an embassy, without his permission; and 
he obliged them to furnish provisions and pay for the 
arrison he had put into the citadel of Corinth; which, | 
in reality, was making them pay for their own chains 
for this citadel was the very place which kept them 
in subjection. They abandoned themselves to slavery _ 
in so abject a manner, as even to offer sacrifices and 
libations, and exhibit public games, in honour of An.— 
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tigonus. Even Aratus himself was treated with equal 
disrespect. Antigonus set up in Argos all the statues 


of those tyrants which Aratus had thrown down, and 






destroyed all those which had been erected in honour 
of the persons who surprised the citadel of Corinth, 
except one, which was that of Aratus himself; and all 
the entreaties of this general could not prevail upon 
the king to desist from such a proceeding. The sight 
of these transactions gave him the utmost anxiety ; 
but he was no longer master, and suffered a just 
punishment for subjecting himself and his country to 
a foreign yoke. After Antigonus had taken the 
city of Mantinea, and most inhumanly murdered a 
great number of the citizens, and sold the rest into 
captivity, he abandoned the place to the Argives, in 
order to its being repeopled by them, and even 
charged Aratus with that commission, who had the 
meanness to call this new inhabited city * by the 
name of him who had shown himself its most cruel 
enemy: a sad, and, at the same time, a salutary ex- 
ample; which shows that when once a person has 
consented to stoop to a state of servitude, he sees 
himself daily compelled to descend lower, without 
knowing where or how to stop. 


Aratus, by having himself contributed to load his | 


republic with shackles, was guilty of an unpardonable 
crime, the enormity of which no great quality, nor 
any shining action, can ever extenuate. He acted 
thus merely through jealousy of his rival Cleomenes, 
whose glory, and the superiority that young prince 
had obtained over him by the success of his arms, 
were insupportable to him. What, says Plutarch, 
did Cleomenes demand of the Acheans, as the sole 


preliminary to the peace he offered them, but merely 


their election of himas their general? And even that 
was with a view to the welfare of their cities, and to 
secure to them the enjoyment of their liberties, as a 


testimony of his gratitude for so signal an honour, and | 


so glorious a title. If, therefore, continues Plutarch, 
it'\had been absolutely necessary for them to have 


‘chosen either Cleomenes or Antigonus, or, in other 
- words, a Greek or a barbarian, for the Macedonians 


were considered as such; in a word, if they were 
obliged to have a master, would not the meanest citi- 
zen of Sparta have been preferable to the greatest of 
the Macedonians; at least, in the opinion of those 
who had any regard to the honour and reputation of 
Greece? Jealousy, however, extinguished all those 
sentiments in the minds of Aratus; so difficult is it to 
behold superior merit with an eye of satisfaction and 
tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not seem to sub- 
mit to Cleomenes, nor consent that a king of Sparta 
descended from Hercules, and a king who had Jately 
re-established the ancient discipline of that city, 


should add to his other titles that of captain-general | 


of the Achzeans, called in a stranger, to whom he had 


formerly professed himself a mortal enemy; 1n con- | 
sequence of which he filled Peloponnesus with those . 
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very Macedonians whom he had made it his glory tc 
expel from thence in his youth. He even threw 
himself at their feet ; and all Achaia, by his example, 
fell prostrate before them, as an indication of their 
promptitude to accomplish the commands of their - 
imperious masters. In a word, from a man accus- 
tomed to liberty, he became an abject and servile 
flatterer ; he had the baseness to offer sacrifices to 
Antigonus, to appear hintself at the head of a proces- 
sion crowned with chaplets of flowers, joining at the 
same time in hymns to the honour of that prince 
and rendering by these low adulations that homage 
to a mortal man, which none but the Divinity can 
claim ; toa man who then carried death in his bosom, — 
and was ready to sink into putrefaction; for he at 
that time was reduced to the last extremity by a slow 
consumption. Aratus was, however, a man of great 
merit.in other respects, and had shown himself to be 


aot 


an extraordinary person, and well worthy of Greece. _ | 


In him, says Plutarch, we see a deplorable instance of — 


human frailty; which, amidst the lustre of so many | 


rare and excellent qualities, cannot form the model 
of virtue exempt from all blame. _ 
‘We have already observed, that Antigonus had 
sent his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. 
Cleomenes, at the return of spring, formed an enter- 
prise, which, in the opinion of the vulgar, was the 
result of temerity and folly; but, according to Poly- 
bius, ‘a competent judge ia affairs of that nature, it 
was concerted with all imaginable prudence and sa-. 
gacity. As he was sensible that the Macedonians 
were dispersed in their quarters, and that Antigonus 
passed the winter season with his friends at Argos, 


without any other guard than an inconsiderable num- — 


ber of foreign troops ; he made an irruption into the 
territories of Argos in order to lay them waste. He 
conceived at the same time, that either Antigonus 
would be so much affected with the apprehensions of 
ignominy as to hazard a battle, when he would cer- 
tainly be defeated; or that, on the other hand, if he 


should decline fighting, he would lose all his reputa- __ 


tion with the Achwans, while the Spartans, on the 
contrary, would be.rendered more daring and intre- 
pid. The event succeeded according to his expecta- 
tions; for asthe whole country was ruined by the de- 
vastations of his troops, the people of Argos, in their 
rage and impatience, assembled in a tumultuous man- 
ner at the palace gate, and with a murmuring tone 


pressed the king either to give their enemies bat-~~ 


tle, or resign the command of his troops to those who 
were less timoroas than himself. But Antigonus, 
who had so much of the prudence and presence 
of mind essential to a great general, as to be sensible 
that the dishonourable part of one in his station, 
did not consist in hearing himself reproached, 
but in exposing himself rashly and without reason, 
and in quitting certainties for chance, refused to take 
the field, and persisted in his resolution not to fight. 
Cleomenes therefore led up his troops to the walls of 
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_ Argos, and Wika he had laid the open cout waste, 
marched his army back to Sparta. 


Chis expedition redounded very much to his honour, 


and obliged even his enemies to confess that he was 


an excellent general, and a person of the highest me- 


‘rit and capacity in’ the conduct of the most arduous 
affairs. 


In a word, they could never sufficiently ad- 
mire his manner of ' opposing the forces of a single city 
to the whole power of the Macedonians, united with 
that of all Peloponnesus, notwithstanding the im- 


-mense supplies which had been furnished by the 


king; and especially when they considered that he had 


~ not only preserved Laconia free from all insults, but 


had even penetrated into the territories of his ene- 


mies, where he ravaged the country, and made him- 


self master of several great cities. This they were 


_ persuaded could not be the effect of any ordinary 
~ abilities in the art of war, nor of any common mag- 
_ nanimity. A misfortune, however, unhappily pre- 


vented him from reinstating Sparta in her ancient 
‘power, as will be evident in the sequel. 


SECT, V. The celebrated battle of Selasia, wherein 


Antigonus defeats Cleomenes, who retires into Egypt. 
Ankigonus makes himself master of Sparta, and treats 
that city with great humanity. The death of that 
Prince, who is succeeded by Philip, the son of Deme- 
_trius. The death of Ptolemy Euergetes, to whose throne 
Ptolemy Philopater succeeds. A great earthquake at 
Rhodes. The noble generosity of those princes and 
cities who contributed to the reparation of the losses 
which the Rhodians had sustained by that calamity. 
The fute of the famous Colossus. 


& Tue Macedonians and Achzans having quitted 
their quarters on the approach of summer, Antigo- 
nus put himself at their head, and advanced into La- 
His army was composed of twenty-eight 


Cleomenes did not amount to more than twenty 
thousand men. As the latter of these two princes 


expected an irruption from the enemy, he had forti- 


fied al] the passes, by posting detachments of his 
troops in them, and by throwing up intrenchments, 
and cutting down trees, after which he formed his 
camp at Selasia. He imagined, and with good rea- 
son, that the enemies would endeavour to force a pas- 


‘sage into the country through this avenue, in which 


he was not deceived. This defile was formed by two 
mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, and 
the other that of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran 


between them, on the banks of which was the road 


to Sparta. Cleomenes, having thrown up a strong 
intrenchment at the. foot of these mountains, posted 
his brother Euclidas on the eminence of Eva, at the 


head of the allies, and planted himself on Olympus 


©Polyb. 1. ti. 
im Philop. p. 358. 
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with the Lacedemontang, anda party of the eae 
troops, placing, at the same time, along each bank 
of the river, a detachment of the cavalry and foreign 
auxiliaries. 

Antigonus, when he arrived there, saw all the 
passes fortified, and was sensible, by the manner in 
which Cleomenes had posted his troops, that he had 
neglected no precaution either for defending himselt 
or attacking his enemies, and that he had formed his 
camp into such an advantageous disposition, as ren- 
dered all approaches to it extremely difficult. All 
this abated his ardour for a battle, and caused him te 
encamp at a small distance, where he had an oppor- 
tunity of covering his troops with a rivulet. He 
continued there for several days, in order to view the 
situation of the different posts, and sound the dispo- 
sition of the nations who composed the enemy’s 
Sometimes he seemed to be forming designs, which 
kept the enemy in suspense how “to act. They, 
however, were always upon their guard, and their 
situation secured them from insults in any quar- 
ter. At last both sides resolved upon a decisive 
battle. 





army. — 


It is not easy {o comprehend why Cleomenes, who — 


was posted so advantageously, and whose troops were 


inferior to those of the enemy by one third, while ~ 
they were secure of a free communication in their 


v 


- 


rear with Sparta, from whence they might easily be | 


supplied with provisions, should resolve, without the 
least apparent necessity, to hazard a battle, the 


event of which was to decide the fate of Lacede- 


mon. 


Polybius indeed seems to intimate the cause of this 


proceeding, when he observes, that Ptolemy caused 
Cleomenes to be informed, that he no longer would 
supply him with money, and exhorted him at the 


same time to come to an accommodation with Anti- 
As Cleomenes therefore was incapable ot — 


gonus. 
defraying the expense of this war, and was not only 
in arrears with his foreign troops to the amount of a 


considerable sum, but found it extremely difficult to 
maintain his Spartan forces, we may consequently © 


suppose that this situation of his affairs was his induce- 
ment to venture a battle. 


When the signals were given on each side, Anti- 


gonus detached a body of troops, consisting of Mace- 
donian and Illyrian battalions 


and in the rear of these, two thousand Acheans were 
drawn up asa body of reserve. He drew up his 
cavalry along the bank of the river, in order to op- 


pose those of the enemy, and causeg them to be sup- 


ported by a thousand of the Achzan foot and the 
same number of Megalopolitans. 
pus to attack Cleomenes. 


before the: Macedonian phalanx, which. was divid 


, alternately disposed, 
against those of the enemy posted on mount Eva. 
His second line consisted of Acarnanians and Cretans, | 


He then placed _ 
himself at the head of the Macedonians and the light- 
armed foreign troops, and advanced to mount Oly m-— 
The foreigners were dis. 
posed into the first line, and marched immediately 








wit 















-aetive, to have met the phalanx. 


: into two bodies, the one in the rear of the other, be- 


‘cause the ground would not admit tieir forming a 


_ larger front. 


The action began at mount Eva, when the light- 


__ armed troops, who had been posted with'an intention 


to cover and support the cavalry of Cleomenes, ob- 
serving that the rear of the Achzean cohorts was un- 
covered, immediately wheeled about and attacked 
them. Those who endeavoured to gain the summit 


_of the mountain, found themselves vigorously pressed 


by the enemy, and in great danger, being threatened 


‘in front by Euclidas, who was on the heights, at the 


same time that they were charged in their rear by the 
foreign troops, who assaulted them with the utmost 
impetuosity. Philopeemen and his citizens were 
posted among the cavalry of Antigonus, who were 
supported by the Illyrians, and had orders not to 


_ move from that post till a particular signa] should be 


given. Philopceemen observing that it would not be 


- difficult to fall upon this light infantry of Euclidas, 


and rout them entirely, and that this was the critical 
moment for the charge, immediately communicated 
his opinion to such of the king’s officers as commanded 
the cavairy. They, however, would not so much as 


hear him, merely because he had never commanded, 
~ and was then very young; and even treated what he 


said as absurd. Philopcemen was not diverted from 


‘his purpose by this rebuff, but at the head of his own 
citizens, whom he prevailed upon to follow him, he 


attacked and repulsed that body of infantry with 


_ great slaughter. 


The Macedonians and Illyrians being disengaged 
by this operation from what before had retarded their 
motions, boldly marched up the hill to their enemies. 


-Euclidas was then to engage with a phalanx, whose 


whole power consisted in the strict union of its parts, 
the closeness of its ranks, the steady and equal force 
of its numerous and pointed spears, and the uniform 
‘mpetuosity of that heavy body, which by its weight 


overthrew and bore down all before it. 


In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able 
otficer would have marched down the mountain, with 
such of his troops as were lightest armed and most 
He would have at- 
tacked them as soon as they began to ascend, and 
would then have harassed them on every side. The 
inequalities of the mountain, with the difficulty of 
ascending it entirely uncovered, would have enabled 
him to open a passage through this body of men, and 


. to have interrupted their march, by putting their 


ranks into confusion, and breaking their order of bat- 
tle; he would also have fallen back by degrees, in 
order to regain the summit of the mountain, as the 
enemy advanced upon him, and after he had de- 
prived them of the only advantage they could expect 


from the quality of their arms and the disposition of 


their troops, he might have improved the advantage 
of his post in such a manner as to have easily put 


__ them to flight. 


Euclidas, instead of acting in this manner, con- 
tinued on the top of the mountain, flattering himself 
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that vietory ron infallibly ‘attend his arms. He 


imagined, in all probability, that the higher he per- | e 


mitted the enemy to advance, the easier it would be 
for him to precipitate their troops down the steep 
declivity: but as te had not reserved for his own 
forces a sufficient extent of ground for any retreat 
that might happen to be necessary for avoiding the 
formidable charge of the phalanx, which advanced — 
upon him in good order, Kis troops were crowded to 
gether in such a manner, as obliged them to fight on 
the summit of the mountain, where they could not 
long'sustain the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the 
order of battle into which that infantry formed them- 
selves on the eminence; and as his men could nei- 
ther retreat nor change their ground, they were soon 
defeated by their enemies. 

During this action, the cavalry of each army had 
also engaged. ‘That of the Achzans behaved them- 
selves with great bravery, and Philopoemen in par- 
ticular; because they were sensible that the liberties 
of their republic would be decided by this battle. 
Philopcemen, in the heat of the action, had his horse - 
killed under him, and while he fought on foot, he had 


both his thighs pierced through with a javelin ; the oo 


wound, however, was not mortal, nor attended ‘with 
any i consequences. 

The two kings began the engagement on mount 
Olympus, with their light-armed troops and foreign 
soldiers, of whom each of them had about five thou- 
sand. As the action took place in the sight of each 
sovereign and his army, the troops vied with each 
other in signalizing themselves, as well in parties, as 
when the battle became general. Man to man, and 
rank to rank, all fought with the utmost vigour and 
obstinacy. Cleomenes, when he saw his brother de- 
feated, and his cavalry beginning to give ground in 


the plain, was apprehensive that the enemy would ae 


pour upon him from all quarters: and therefore 
thought it advisable to level all the intrenchments 
around his camp, and cause his whole army to march 
out in front. The trumpets having sounded a signal 
for the light-armed troops to retreat from the space 
between the two camps, each phalanx advanced with 
loud shouts, shifting their lances at the same time, 
and began the charge. The action was very hot. — 
One while the Macedonians fell back before the va- | 
Jour of the Spartans; and these, in their turn, were 
unable to sustain the weight of the Macedonian pha- 
lanx; till at last the troops of Antigonus advancing — 
with their lances lowered and closed, charged the 
Lacedemonians with all the impetuosity of a pha- 
lanx that had doubied its ranks, and drove them from > 
their intrenchments. The defeat then became gene- 
ral; the Lacedemonians fell in great numbers, and 
those who survived, fled from the -field of battle in 
the greatest disordes: Cleomenes, with only a few 
horse, retreated to Sparta. Plutarch assures us, that 
most of the foreign troops perished in this battle, and 
that no more than two hundred Lacedemonians es- 
caped out of six thousand. 

_It may. justly be said, that Antigonus. owed his sue, F 
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_ zens oa all occasions. 


_ C€:s, in some measure, to the prudence and bravery: 
_of the young Philopcemen. 


His boldness and_resolu-. 
_ tion in attacking the light infantry of the enemy with 
his own troop alone, contributed to the overthrow of 
_the wing commanded by Euclidas, and that drew on 
the general defeat. This action, undertaken by a 
pr ivate captain of horse, not only without orders, but 
in opposition to the superior officers, and even con- 
trary to the command of the general, seems to be a 
transgression of military discipline; but it ought to 
be remembered, that the welfare of an army. is a 
circumstance superior to all other considerations. 
Had the general been present, he himself would have 
given directions for that movement, and the delay 
even of a single moment might occasion the impossi- 
bility of its success. It is “evident that Antigonus 
_ judged of the action in this manner ; for when the 
battle was over, he assumed an air of seeming dis- 
pleasure, and demanded of Alexander, who com- 
_manded his cavalry, what his reason could be for be- 
ginning the attack before the signal, contrary to the 
orders he had issued? Alexander then replying, that 
it was not himself, but a young officer of Megalopolis, 
who had transgressed his commands in that manner: 
“That young man,” said Antigonus, “ in seizing the 
opportunity, behaved like a great general ; but yeu 
the general, like a young man.” 

Sparta, on this disaster, showed that ancient steadi- 
ness and intrepidity, which seemed to have some- 
thing of a savage air, and had distinguished her citi- 


for the loss of her husband. The old men celebrated. 
the death of their children; and the children con- 
gratulated their fathers who had fallen in battle. 
Every one deplored the fate which had prevented 
them from sacrificing their lives to the liberty of their 
country. ‘They opened their hospitable doors to 
those who returned covered with wounds from the 


army; they attended them with peculiar care, and 


'- eagerly supplied them with all the accommodations 


they needed. No trouble or confusion was seen 


_ through the whole city, and every individual lamented 


more the public calamity, than any particular loss of 
their own. 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Spar ta, advised his 
citizens to receive Antigonus; assuring them, at the 
same time, that whatever might be his own condition, 
he would always promote the welfare of his country, 
with the utmost pleasure, whenever it should happen 
to be in his power. He then retired into his own 
house, but would neither drink, though very thirsty, 


nor ai down, though extremely fatigued: but armed 


_as he was, he leaned against a column, with his head 
reclined on his arm; and after he had deliberated’ 


with himself for some time on the different measures 
which he might adopt, he suddenly quitted the house, 
and went with his friends to the port of Gythium, 
bPlut. in Cleom. p. 819. Polyb. 1. ii. p. 155. Justin. 1. xxviii. 
ce. 4. A.M, 3781. Before J. C. 223 
* The ancients maintained it as a principle, that the death of 
persons employed in the administration of a state ought neither to 
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where he embarked in a vessel he had. prepared for 
that purpose, and sailed for Egypt. 

A Spartan, having made a lively representation to _ 
him of the melancholy consequences that might at-\ 
tend his purposed voyage to Egypt, and the indignity 
a King of Sparta would sustain by crouching in a ser- 
vile manner to a foreign prince, took that opportu- 
nity to exhort him in the strongest manner, to pre- 
vent those just reproaches by a voluntary and glori- 
ous death, and to justify himself, by that action, to 
those who had sacrificed their lives in the fields or 
Selasia for the liberty of Sparta. “ You are de- 
ceived,” cried Cleomenes, “if you imagine there is 
any. bravery in confronting death, merely through the 
apprehension of false shame, or the desire of empty 
applause: say rather, that such an action is mean and 
pusillanimous. The death we may be induced to 
covet, instead of being the retreat from an action, 
ought to be an action itself, * since nothing can be 
more dishonourable than either to live or die, merely 
for one’s self.. For my part, I shall endeavour to be 
useful to my country, to my latest breath; and when- 
ever this hope happens to fail us, it will be easy for — 
us to have recourse to death, if such should be then 
our inclination.” 

» Cleomenes had scarce set sail, before Antigonus 
arrived at Sparta, and made himself. master of the 
city. He seemed to treat the inhabitants more like 
a friend than a conqueror; and declared to them, 
that he had not engaged ‘in a war against the Spar- 
tans, but against Cleomenes, whose flight had satis- 
fied and disarmed his resentment. He added, that 
it would be glorious to his memory, to have it said by 
posterity, that Sparta had been preserved by the 
prince who alone had the good fortune to take it. 
What he called preserving that city, was the abo- 
lishing all that the zeal of Cleomenes had accom- 
plished, for the re-establishment of the ancient laws 
of Lycurgus, though that was the real cause of its 
ruin. Sparta lost all that was valuable to her, by the 
overthrow and involuntary retreat of Cleomenes. 
One fatal battle obscured that happy dawn of power 
and glory, and for ever deprived him of the hopes o1 
reinstating his city in her ancient splendour and ori- 
ginal authority, which were incapable of subsisting 
after the abolition of those ancient laws and customs 
on which they had been founded. Corruption then 
resumed her former course, and daily gathered 
strength, till Sparta sunk to her last declension in a 
very short space of time. It may therefore be justly 
said, that the bold views and enterprises of Cleo- 
menes were the last struggles of its expiring liberty. 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had en- 
tered it; and his departure was occasioned by the 
intelligence he received, that-a war had broken out 
in Macedonia, where the barbarians were committing 
dreadful ravages. If this news had arrived three 


be useless with respect to the public, nor inactive ; but a natura 


consequence of their ministry, and one of their most important ac. 
tions PLUT. in dyturg, p- 57. 
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_ the throne. 





jays sooner, Cleomenes might have been saved. An- 


tigonus was already afflicted with a severe indisposi- 
tion, which at last ended in a deep consumption and 
continual defluxion of humours, that carried him off 
two or three years after. 
suffer himself to be dejected by his ill state of health, 
and had even spirit enough to engage in new battles 
in hisown kingdom. It is said, that after he had 
been victorious over the Illyrians, he was so trans- 
ported with joy, that he frequently repeated these 
expressions, “ O the glorious happy day!” and that 
he uttered this exclamation with so much exertion, 
that he burst 2 vein, and lost a large quantity of 


- dlood; this symptom was succeeded by a violent 


‘ever, which ended his days. Some time before his 
jeath, be settled the succession to his dominions in 
iavour of Philip, the son of Demetrius, who was then 
fourteen years of age; or it may be rather said, that 
‘he returned him the sceptre, which had only been 


deposited in his hand. 


Cleomenes, in the mean time, arrived at Alexan- 
dria, where he met with a very cold reception from 
che king, when he was first introduced into his pre- 
sence. But after he had given that monarch proofs 


of his admirable sense, and shown in his common 


conversation the generous freedom, openness, and 
simplicity of the Spartan manners, tempered with a 
graceful politeness, in which there was nothing mean, 
and even a nollie p:ide that became his birth and 
dignity, Ptolemy was then sensible of his merit, and 


esteemed him infinitely above all those courtiers | 
_ who were only solicitous to please him by abject flat- 


teries. He was even struck with confusion and 
remorse for having neglected so great a man and 
for having abandoned him to Antigonus, who had 
raised his own reputation, and enlarged his power 
to an infinite degree, by his victory over that prince. 
*The king of Egypt then endeavoured to comfort 


- and reliéve Cleomenes, by treating him with every 


‘mark of honour, and giving him repeated assurances 
that he would send him into Greece with a fleet and 
a supply of money, and would re-establish him on 
He also assigned him a yearly pension 
of twenty-four talents,t with which he supported 
himself and his friends, with the utmost frugality, 
reserving all the remainder of that allowance for 
the relief of those who retired into Egypt from 
Greece. jt Ptolemy, however, died before he could 
accomplish his promise to Cleomenes. This prince 
had reigned twenty-five years, and was the last of 
that race in whom any true virtue and moderation 
was conspicuous; ‘for the generality of his succes- 
sors were monsters of debauchery and wickedness. 
The prince, whose character we are now describing, 
had made it his principal care || to extend his domi- 
nions to the South, from the time of his concluding 
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He, however, would not — 
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the peace with Syria. Accordingly he had extended 


it the whole length of the Red Sea, as well along the — - 


Arabian, as the Acthiopian coasts, and even to the 
Straits, § which form a communication with the 
southern ocean. He was succeeded on the throne 
of Egypt by his son Ptolemy, surnamed Philopa- 
or. . 

* Some time before this; Rhodes suffered very con- 
siderable damages from a great earthquake: the walls 
of the city, with the arsenals, and the docks in the 
harbour where the ships were laid up, were reduced. 
to a very ruinous condition; and the famous Colos- 
sus, which was esteemed one of the wonders of the 
world, was thrown down and entirely destroved. It 
is natural to think, that this earthquake spared nei- 
ther private houses, nor public structures, nor even 
the temples of the gods. The loss sustained by it* 
amounted to immense sums; and the Rhodians, re- 
duced to the utmost distress, sent deputations to all 
the neighbouring princes, to implore relief. An 
emulation worthy of praise, and not to be paralleled 
in history, prevailed in favour of that deplorable 
city; and Hiero and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy 
in Egypt, signalized themselves in a peculiar manner 
on that occasion. The two former of these princes 
contributed above a bundred talents, ** and erected 
two statues in the public square; one of which repre- 
sented the people of Rhodes, and the other that of 
Syracuse ; the former was crowned by the latter, te 
testify, as Polybius observes, that the Syracusans 
thought the opportunity of relieving the Rhodians a_ 
favour and obligation conferred upon themselves. 
Ptolemy, besides his other expenses, which amounted 
to a very considerable sum, supplied that people 
with three hundred talents, a million of bushels of 
corn, and materials sufficient for building ten gal- 
leys of five banks of oars, and as many more o 
three, besides an infinite juantity of timber for other 
buildings; all which donations were accompanied 
with three thousand talents tt for erecting the Colos- 
sus anew. Antigonus, Seleucus, Prusias, Mithridates, 
and all the princes, as well as cities, signalized their 
liberality on this occasion. Even private persons 
were desirous of sharing in this glorious act of hu- 
manity; and historians have recorded, tiiat a lady, 
whose name was Chryseis, tt and who tiuly merited 
that appellation, furnished from her own substance a 
hundred thousand bushels of corn. Let the princes ~ 
of these times, says Polybius, who imagine they 
have done gloriously in giving four or five thousand 
crowns, only consider how inferior their generosity | 
is to that we have now described. Rhodes, in con- 
sequence of these liberalities, was re-established in a 
few years, in a more opulent and splendid state than 
she had ever experienced before, if we only except 
the Colossus. 
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_ SECT. I. Ptolemy Philopator reigns in Egypt. The 
___ short reign of Seleucus Ceraunus. He is succeeded by 
has brother Antiochus, surnamed the Great. Acheus’s 
fidelity to him. Hermias, his chief minister, first 
removes Epigenes, the ablest of all his generals, and 
4 - afterwards puts him to death. Antiochus subdues the 
rebels in the East. He rids himself of Hermias. He 
3 attempts to recover Celo-Syria from Ptolemy Philopa- 
tor, and possesses himself of the strongest cities in tt. 
a After a short truce, a war breaks out again in Syria. 
_— ~Battle of Raphia, in which Antiochus is entirely de- 
_ feated. The anger and revenge of Philopator against 
the Jews for refusing to let him enter the Sanctuary. 
Antiochus concludes « peace with Ptolemy. He turns 
his arms against Acheus, who had rebelled. He at 

last seizes hum treacherously, and puts him to death. 
_ JF OBSERVED in the preceding book,* that Pto- 
s lemy Thilopator had succeeded Ptolemy Euer- 
- getus, his father, in Egypt. On the other side, 
 Seleucus Callinicus was dead in Parthia. He had 
3 left two sons, Seleucus and Antiochus , and the first, 
: _who was the elder, succeeded to his father’s throne, 
_ and assumed the surname of Ceraunus, or the Thun- 
_~ der, a title very little suited to his character; for he 
' was a very weak prince both in body and mind, and 
_ never did any actions that corresponded with the 
idea suggested by that name. His reign was short, 
and his authority but ill established, either in the 
rmy or the provinces. What prevented his losing 
t entirely was, that Achzeus, his cousin, son to Andro- 
=e *Polyb. l. iv. p. 315. & |. v. p. 386. Hieron. in Daniel. Appian 
i Justin. 1. xxix. c. 1. A.M. 3778. Before 
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machus, his mother’s brother, a man of courage anc 
abilities, assumed the management of his affairs, 
which his father’s ill conduct had reduced to a very 
low ebb. As for Andromachus, he was taken by 
Ptolemy, in a war with Callinicus, and kept prisoner 
in Alexandria, during all his reign and part of the 
following. : = 
* Attalus, king of Pergamus, having seized upon 
all Asia Minor, from mount Taurus as far as the 
Hellespont, Seleucus marched against him, and left 
Hermias the Carian regent of Syria. Acheus ac-_ 
comy-enied him in that expedition, and did him all 


the good: services which the low state of his affairs — 


would admit. 

t As there was no money to pay the forces, and the 
king was despised by the soldiers for his weakness, 
Nicanor and Apaturius, two of the chief officers, 
formed a conspiracy against him during his absence. 
in Phrygia, and poisoned him. However, Achzus 
revenged that horrid action, by putting to death the 


two ringleaders, and all who had engaged in their - 


plot. He acted afterwards with so much prudence 


and resolution with regard to the army, that he kept — 


the soldiers in their obedience; and prevented Atta- 
lus from taking advantage of this accident, which, 
but for his excellent conduct, would have lost the 
Syrian empire all it still possessed on that side. 
-Seleucus dying without children, the army offered 
the crown to Achzus, and several of the provinces 
did the same. However, he had the generosity to 
refuse it at that time, though he afterwards thought 
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himself obliged to act in a different manner. In the 
present conjuncture, he not only refused the crown, 
but preserved it carefully for the lawful heir, Antio- 
chus, brother of the deceased king, who was but in 
his fifteenth year. Seleucus, at his setting out for 
Asia Minor, had sent him into Babylonia,* to be 
educated, where he was when his brother died. He 


was now brought from thence to Antioch, where he | 


ascended the throne, and enjoyed it thirty-six years. 
For his illustrious actions he has been surnamed the 
Great. Achzeus, to secure the succession in his fa- 
_ vour, sent a detachment of the army to him in Syria, 
with Epigenes, one of the late king’s most expe- 
rienced generals. The rest of the forces he kept for 
_ the service of the state, in that part of the country 
where he himself was. 

> As soon as Antiochus was possessed of the crown, 
he sent Molo and Alexander, two brothers, into the 
East, the former as governor of Media, and the latter 
of Persia. Achaus was appointed to preside over 
the provinces of Asia Minor. Epigenes had the 
command of the troops which were kept about the 
king’s person; and Hermias the Carian was declared 
his prime minister, as he had been under his brother. 
_Achzeus soon recovered all the territories which At- 
talus had taken from the empire of Syria, and forced 
him to confine himself within his kingdom of Perga- 
mus. Alexander and Molo, despising the king’s 
youth, were no sooner fixed in their governments, 
than they refused to acknowledge him; and each 
declared himself sovereign in the province over 
which he had been appointed lieutenant. Hermias, 
by his ill treatment of them, had very much contri- 
buted to their revolt. 

This minister was of a cruel disposition. (The most 
inconsiderable faults were by him considered as 
crimes, and punished with the utmost rigour. He 
‘was a man of very little genius, but haughty, full of 
himself, tenacious of his own opinion, and would 
have thought it a dishonour to have either asked or 
followed another man’s advice. He could not bear 
that any person should share with him in credit and 
-authority. Merit of every kind was suspected by, or 
rather was odious to him. But the chief object of his 
hatred was Epigenes, who had the reputation of being 
one of the ablest generals of his time, and in whom 
the troops reposed an entire confidence. It was this 
reputation which gave the prime minister umbrage; 
and it was not in his power to conceal the ill will he 
bore him. 

_ © News being brought of Molo’s revolt, Antiochus 
assembled his council, in order to consider what was 
to be done in the present posture of affairs; and 
whether it would be advisable for him to march in 
person against that rebel, or turn towards Ceelo-Syria, 
to check the enterprises of Ptolemy. Epigenes was 
the first who spoke, and declared, that they had 
no time to lose: that it was absolutely necessary the 


* To Seleucia, which 1s in that province, and the capital of the 
East, instead of Babylon, which was no longer in being, or at least 
was uninhabited. \ 
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king should go in person into the East, in order to take 
advantage of the most favourable conjunctures and 
opportunities for acting against the rebels; that when 
he should be on the spot, either Molo would not dare 
to attempt any thing in the sight of his prince, and 
of an army; or, in case he should persist in his de- 
sign, the people, struck with the presence of thei 
sovereign, in the return of their zeal and affection 
for him, would not fail to deliver him up; but that the 
most important point of all was, not to give him time 
to fortify himself. Hermias could not forbear inter- 
rupting him; and cried, in an angry and self-sufficient 
tone of voice, that to advise the king to march in 
person against Molo, with so inconsiderable a body 


of forces, would be to deliver him up to the rebels. 
The real motive of his speaking in this manner was, 


his being afraid of sharing in the dangers of that 
expedition. Ptolemy was to him a much less for- 
midable enemy. There was little to be feared from 
invading a:prince entirely devoted to trivial pleasures. 
The advice of Hermias prevailed; the command of 
part of the troops was given to Zeno and Theodotus, 
with orders to carry on the war against Molo; and 
the king himself marched with the rest of the army 
towards Ceelo-Syria. 

Being come to Seleucia near Zeugma, he there 
found Laodice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pon- 
tus, who was brought thither to espouse him. He 
made some stay there to solemnize his nuptials, the 
joy of which was soon interrupted by the news brought. 
from the East, viz. that his generals, unable to make 
head against Molo and Alexander, who had united 
their forces, had been forced to retire, and leave 
them masters of the field of battle. Antiochus then 
saw the error he had committed, in not following 
Epigenes’s advice; and thereupon was for laying 
aside the enterprise against Coelo-Syria, in order to 
march with all his troops to suppress that revolt. 


But Hermias persisted as obstinately as ever in his. © 


first opinion. He fancied he spoke wonders, in 
declaring, in an emphatic, sententious manner, “ That 
it became kings to march in person against kings, 
and to send their lieutenants against rebels.” Anti- 
ochus was so weak as to acquiesce again in Hermias’s 
opinion. vam 

It is scarce possible to conceive, how useless ex- 
perience of every kind is to an indolent prince, who 
lives without reflection. This artful, insinuating, and 
deceitful minister, who knew how to adapt himself 
to all the desires and inclinations of his master, in- 
ventive and industrious in finding out new methods 
to please and amuse, had had the cunning to make 
himself necessary, by easing his prince of the weight 
of public business; so that Antiochus imagined he 
could not do without him. And though he perceived 
several things in his conduct and counsels which gave 
him disgust, he would not give himself the trouble to 
examine strictly into them; nor had resolution enough 
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to resume “the Renate, he had in a manner aban- 
doned to him. 
opinion on this occasion, (not from conviction but 
weakness and indolence,) he contented himself with 


So that acquiescing again in his 


sending a general and a body of troops into the East ; 


and himself resumed the expedition of Ccelo-Syria. 
The general he sent on that occasion was Xenatas 


the Achean, in whose commission it was ordered, 
that the two former generals should resign to him the 


He 


command of their forces, and serve under him. 


had never commanded in chief before, and his only 


friend and 
Raised to an employment to which his 


merit was, his being the prime minister’s 
creature. 


yanity and presumption could never have emboldened 


him to aspire, he behaved with haughtiness to the 


. other officers, and with boldness and temerity to the 
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enemy. ‘The success was such as might be expected 
from so illa choice. In passing the Tigris he fell 
into. an ambuscade, into which the enemy drew him 


_ by stratagem,and himself and all his army were 
cut to pieces. 
province of Babylonia and all Mesopotamia, of which 
they, by this means, possessed themselves without 


This victory opened to the rebels the 


any opposition. 
Antiochus, in the mean time, had advanced into 


‘Ccelo-Syria, as far as the valley lying between the 


two ridges of the mountains Libanus and Antilibanus. 
He found the passes of these mountains so strongly 
fortified, and so well defended by Theodotus the 
AXtolian, to whom Ptolemy had confided the govern- 
ment of this province, that he was obliged to march 
back, finding it not possible for him to advance far- 
ther. There is no doubt but the news of the defeat 
of his troops in the East hastened also his retreat. 


_ He assembled his council, and again debated on the 
_ rebellion. 


Epigenes, after saying, in a modest tone, 


_ that it would have been most advisable to have march- 
ed at first against them, to prevent their having time 
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_ seemed more ardent than any body 


_ to fortify themselves as they had done, added, that 


the same reason ought to make them more expedi- 
tious now, and devote their whole care and study to 
a war, which, if neglected, might terminate in the 
ruin of the empire. Hermias, who thought himself 
ailronted by this discourse, began to exclaim against 


_ Epigenes in the most opprobrious terms on this occa- 


sion. He conjured the king not to lay aside the en- 
terprise of Ccelo-Syria, affirming that he could not 


abandon it, without evincing a levity and inconstancy 
entirely unbecoming a prince of his wisdom and 


knowledge. The whole council hung down their 
heads through shame; and Antiochus himself was 
much dissatisfied. It was unanimously resolved to 
march with the utmost speed against the rebels: and 
Hermias, finding that all resistance would be in vain, 
grew immediately quite another man. He came 
over with great zeal to the general opinion, and 
for hastening its 


execution. Accordingly the troops set out towards 


B aramen, where the rendezvous was fixed. 
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They had scarce set out, when a sedition arose in . 


the army on account of the soldiers’ arrears. »This 
unlucky accident threw the king into the utmost con-_ 
sternation and anxiety; and indeed the danger was 
imminent. Hermias, seeing the king in such per- 
plexity, comforted him, and promised to pay imme- 
diately the whole arrears due to the army; but at — 
the same time earnestly besought Antiochus not to 
take Epigenes with him in this expedition, because, 
after the noise their quarrels had made, it would no 
longer be possible for them to act in concert in the 
operations of the war, as the good of the service 
might require. His view in this was, to begin by 
lessening Antiochus’s esteem and affection for Epi-. 
genes by absence, well knowing that princes soon 


forget the virtues and services of a man removed* 


from their sight. 

This proposal perplexed the king very much, who 
was perfectly sensible how necessary the presence « of 
a general of Epigenes’s experience and ability was in 
But, * as Hermias had 
industriously contrived to besiege, and in a manner 
gain possession of him by all manner of methods, 
such as suggesting to him pretended plans of economy, 
watching his every action, and bribing his affection 
by obsequiousness and adulation, that unhappy prince 
was no longer his own master. 
consented, though with the utmost reluctance, to what 
he required ; and Epigenes was accordingly ordered 
toretire to Apamea. This event surprised and terrified 
all the courtiers, who were apprehensive of the same 
fate; but the soldiers, having received all their ar- 
rears, were very easy, and thought themselves highly 
obliged to the prime minister, by whose means they 
had been paid. Having in this manner made himself 
master of the nobles by fear, and of the army by their 
pay, he marched with the king. 

As Epigenes’s disgrace extended only to his remo- 
val, it was far from satiating his vengeance; and as 
it did not calm his uneasiness with regard to the fu- 


ture, he was apprehensive that he might obtain leave 


to return, to prevent which he employed effectual 
means. 
was entirely at his devotion; and, indeed, how few 
would be otherwise with regard to an all-powerful 
minister, the sole dispenser of his master’s favours ! 


Hermias orders this man te despatch Epigenes, and ~ 


prescribes him the manner. Jn consequence of this, 
Alexis bribes one of Epigenes’s domestics; and, by 
gifts and promises, engages him to slide a letter he 
gave him among his master’s papers. This letter 
seemed to have been written and subscribed by Molo, 
one of the chiefs of the rebels, who thanked Epige- 
nes for having formed a conspiracy against the king, 
and communicated to him the methods by which he 
might safely put it in execution. Some days after 
Alexis went to him, and asked whether he had not 
received a letter from Molo? Epigenes, surprised at 


this question, expressed his astonishment, and at the 


Circumyentus et preoccupatus ce¢onomiis, et custodiis, et obsequiis 
Hermie, malignitate, sui non erat dominus. 


The king therefore ~ 


Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apamea, 
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same time the highest indignation. The other replied 
that he was ordered to inspect his papers. Accord- 
ingly, a scarch being made, the forged letter was 
found ; and Epigenes, without being called to a trial, 
or otherwise examined, was put to death. The king, 
at the bare sight of the letter, imagined that the 
charge had been fully proved against him. How- 
ever, the courtiers thought otherwise ; but fear kept 
them all tongue-tied and dumb. How unhappy, and 
how much to be pitied, are princes! 

Although the season was now very far advanced, 
Antiochus passed the Euphrates, assembled all his 
forces; and that he might be nearer at hand to open 
_ the campaign very early the next spring, he in the 
mean time sent them into winter-quarters in the 


neighbourhood. 


~ * Upon the return of the spring he marched them 
towards the Tigris, passed that river, forced Molo to 
come to an engagement, and gained so complete a 
victory over him, that the rebel, seeing all lost, in 
despair laid violent hands on himself. His brother 
Alexander was at that time in Persia, where Neolas, 
another of their brothers, who escaped out of this 
battle, brought him the mournful news. Finding their 
affairs desperate, they first killed their mother, after- 
wards their wives and children, and at last despatched 
- themselves, to prevent falling into the hands of the 
conqueror. Such was the end of this rebellion, 

which proved the ruin of all who engaged in it: a 

_ just reward for all those who dare to take up arms 
ayainst their sovereign. 

» After this victory, the remains of the vanquished 
army submitted to the king, who only reprimanded 
them in very severe terms, and afterwards pardoned 
them. He then sent them into Media, under the 
command of those to whose care he had committed 
the-government of that province; and returning from 
thence to Seleucia on the Tigris, he spent some time 
there in giving the orders necessary for re-esta- 
blishing his authority in the provinces which had 
revolted, and for settling all things on their former 
foundation. 

This being done by persons whom he appointed 
for that purpose, he marched against the Atropatians, 
who inhabited the country situated to the west of 
Media, and whichis now called Georgia. Their king, 
Artabazanes by name, was a decrepit old man, who 

‘was so greatly terrified at Antiocbus’s approach at the 
head of a victorious army, that he sent and made his 
submission, and concluded a peace on such conditions 
as Antiochus thought proper to prescribe. 

P News came at this time, that the queen was de- 
livered of a son, which proved a subject of joy to the 
court as well as to the army. MHermias, from that 
moment, revolved in his mind how he might despatch 
Antiochus ; in hopes that, after his death, he should 
certainly be appointed guardian of the young prince; 
and that, in his name, he might reign with unlimited 
power. His prideand insolence had made him odious 
to all men. ‘The people groaned under a govern- 
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ment, which the avarice and cruelty of the prime 
minister had rendered insupportable. ‘Their. com- 
plaints did not reach the throne, the avenues to which. 
No one dared to in- 
form the king of the oppression under which his peo- — 


were all closed against them. 


ple groaned. It was well known that he dreaded 
inspecting the truth; and that he abandoned to Her- 
mias’s cruelty all who dared to speak against him. 
Till now he had been an utter stranger to the injus- 


tice and violence which Hermias exercised under his 


name. At last, however, he began to open his eyes; 
but was himself afraid of his minister, on whom he 
had made himself dependent, and who had assumed 





an absolute authority over him, by taking advantage © 


of the indolence of this prince’s disposition, who, at 
first, was well pleased with transferring the burden ot 
public affairs from himself to Hermias. } 
Apollophanes, his physician, in whom the king 
reposed great confidence, and who, by his employment, 
had free access to him, took a proper time to repre- 
sent the general discontent of his subjects, and the 
danger to which himself was exposed, by the ill con- 
duct of his prime minister. 
Antiochus to take care of himself, lest the same fate 
should attend him as his brother had experienced in 
Phrygia; who fell a victim to the ambition of those 
on whom he most relied: that it was plain Hermias 


was hatching some ill design; and that to prevent it, 


not a moment was to be lost. ‘These were real ser- 
vices, which an officer who is attached to the person 
of his king, and who has a sincere affection for him, 
may and ought to perform. 
ought to make of the free access which his sovereign 


vouchsafes, and the confidence with which he honours — 


him. ; 
Antiochus was surrounded by courtiers whom he 


He therefore warned — 


v 


Such is the use he 


had loaded with his favours, of whom not one had the _ 


courage to hazard his fortune by telling him the truth. 
It has been very justly said, that one of the greatest 
blessings which God can bestow on kings, is to deliver 
them from the tongues of flatterers, and the silence 
of good men. 

The king, as has been already observed, had begun 
to entertain some suspicions of his chief minister, but 
had not revealed his thoughts to any person, not 
knowing whom to trust. 
pleased that his physician had given him this advice ; 
and concerted measures with him to rid himself of a 
minister so universally detested, and so dangerous. 
Accordingly, he removed to some small distance 
from the army, upon pretence of being indisposed, 


and carried Hermias with him to bear him company ; 


here taking him to walk in a solitary place, where 
none of his creatures could come to his assistance, he 
caused him to be assassinated. 
universal joy throughout the whole empire. 
haughty and cruel man had governed, on all occa- 


sions, with great cruelty and violence ; and whoever 


He was extremely well 


His death caused 
This | 


dared to oppose either his opinions or designs, was — 


sure to fall a victim to his resentment. Accordingly, 
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hee irs Sanitieheally hated and this etired displayed 
itself more strongly in Apamea than in any other 

place: for the instant the news was brought. of his 
- death, all the citizens rose with the utmost fury, and 
stoned his wife and children. 
_~ % Antiochus, having so happily re-established. his 
affairs in the East, and raised to the government of 
_ the several provinces persons of merit, in whom he 
could repose the greatest confidence, marched. back 
_ his army into Syria, and put it into winter-quarters, 
He spent the remainder of the year in Antioch, in 
Paine frequent councils with his ministers, on the 
4 operations of the ensuing campaign. 

_ This prince had two other very dangerous enter- 
s 


(Po 


prises still to put in execution, for re-establishing 
entirely the safety and glory of the empire of Syria: 

one was against Ptolemy, to recover Ceelo-Syria; and 
the other against Achzus, who had lately usurped 
the sovereignty of Asia Minor. 

: Ptolemy Euergetes having seized upon all Celo- 







— 
Syria, in the beginning of Seleucus Callinicus’s reign, 
-as was before related, the king of Eygpt was still 
- possessed of a great part of that province, and An- 
; tiochus was not a little incommoded by such a neigh- 
bour. 

With respect to Achzus, we have already seen in 
; what manner he refused the crown which was offered 
him after the death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and had 
BS ieea it on the head of Antiochus the lawful mo- 
narch, who, to reward his fidelity and services, had 
appointed him governor of all the provinces of Asia 
Minor. By his valour and good conduct he had re- 
covered them all from Attalus, king of Pergamus, 
who had seized upon those countries, and fortified 
_ himself strongly in them. Such a series of. success 
_ drew upon him the envy of the nobles. A report 
was spread at the court of Antiochus that he intended 
to usurp the crown; and with that view held a secret 
Bee pindence with Ptolemy. Whether these sus- 
_ picions were well grounded or not, he thought it ad- 
visable to prevent the evil designs of his. enemies; 
and, therefore, taking the crow: which he had ré- 

3 - fused before, he caused himself to be declared king. 
He soon became one of the most powerful mo- 
~narchs of Asia, and every state solicited very earnestly 
q his alliance. "This was evident in a war which 
then broke out between the Rhodians and the Byzan- 
tines, on occasion of a tribute which the latter had 
_ imposed on all the ships that passed through the 
straits; a tribute which was very grievous to the 
Rhodians, because of the great trade they carried on in 
- the Black Sea. Achzeus, at the earnest solicitations 
of the inhabitants of Byzantium, had promised to 
assist them; and this report threw the Rhodians into 
_ the utmost (padternalen. as well as Prusias king of 
i E Bithynta, whom they had engaged on their side. In 
3 the extreme perplexity they were under, they thought 
of an expedient to disengage Achzus from the Byzan- 
tines, ‘and to bring him over to their interest. An- 
-dromachus, his father, brother to Laodice, whom 
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; between the two states, 


_Seleucus had Seigrett was at that time prisoner in 


Alexandria. The Rhodians sent a deputation to 
Ptolemy, requesting that he might be set at liberty. 
The king, who was very glad to oblige Acheus, as it 
was in his power to furnish him with considerable 


succours against Antiochus, with whom he was en- 


gaged in war, readily granted the Rhodians their 
request, and put Andromachus into their hands. 
This was a very agreeable’ present to Achwus, and 
made the Byzantines lose all hopes. They thereupon 
consented to reinstate things upon their former 
footing, and to take off the new tribute which had 
occasioned the war. ‘Thus a peace was concluded 
and Achzus had all the ho 
nour of it. f 

* It was against that prince and Ptolemy that Anti- 
ochus was resolved to turn his arms. ‘These were 
the two dangerous wars he had to sustain; and the 
subject of the deliberations of his council was, which 
of them he should undertake first. After weighing 
all things maturely,*it was resolved to march first 


against Ptolemy, before they attacked Achzeus, whom _ 


they then only menaced in the strongest terms: and 
accordingly all the forces were ordered to assemble 
in Apamea, in order to be employed against Ceelo- 
Syria. 

In a council that was held before the army set out, 
Apollophanes, the king’s physician, represented to 
him, that it would be a great oversight should they 
march into-Ceelo-Syria, and leave behind them Se- 
leucia in the hands of the enemy, and so near the 
capital of the empire. His opinion brought over the 


whole council, by the evident strength of the reasons 


which supported it ; for this city stands on the same 
river as Antioch, and is but five leagues below, near 
the mouth of it. When Ptolemy Euergetes undertook 
the invasion already mentioned, to avenge the death 
of his sister Berenice, he seized that city, and put a 
strong Egyptian garrison into it, which had kept 
possession of that important place full twenty-seven 
years. Among many inconveniences to which it 
subjected the inhabitants of Antioch, one was, its 
cutting off entirely their communication with the 
sea, and ruining all their trade; for Seleucia being 
situated near the mouth of the Orontes, was the port 


7 


of Antioch, which suffered grievously by that means. — 


All these reasons being clearly and strongly urged by 
Apollophanes, determined the king and. council to 
follow his plan, and to open the campaign with the 
siege of Seleucia. Accordingly the whole army 


marched thither, invested it, took it by storm, and 


drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with dili- 
gence into Ceelo-Syria, where Theodotus the AXtolian, 
governor of that province under Ptolemy, promised 
to put him in. possession of the whole country. We 
have seen how vigorously he had repulsed him the 
year before; nevertheless, the court of Egypt had 
not been satisfied with his services on that occasion. 
Those who governed the king, had expected gteater 
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things frern his valour; and were persuaded, that it || side: however, being informed that this was the 


was in his power to have done something more. 
Accordingly he was sent for to Alexandria, to give 
an account of his conduct;. and was threatened with 
no less than losing his head. It is true that after his 


_ reasons had been heard, he was acquitted, and sent 


pack to his government. However, he could not 
forgive the insult which had been offered to him by 
this unjust accusation, and was so exasperated at the 
affront, that he resolved to revenge it. 

The luxury and effeminacy of the whole court, to 
which he had been an eye-witness, heightened still 
more his indignation and resentment. He could not 
bear the idea of being dependent on the caprice of 


so base and contemptible a set of people. And, in- 


deed, it would be impossible for fancy to conceive 
more abominable excesses than those in which Philo- 
pator plunged himself during his whole reign; and 
the court imitated but too exactly the example he set 
them. It was thought that he had poisoned his 
father, whence he was, by antiphrasis, surnamed Phi- 
lopator.* He publicly caused*Berenice his mother, 
and Magas his only brother. to be put to death. 
After he had got rid of all those who could either 
give him good counsel or excite his jealousy, he 
abandoned himself to the most infamous pleasures ; 
and was solely intent on gratifying his luxury, bru- 
tality, and the most shameful passions. His prime 
minister was Sosibius, a man everv way qualified for 
the service of such a master as Philopator; and one 
whose sole view was to support himself in power by 
any means whatsoever. The reader will naturally ima- 
gine, that, in such a court, the power of women had 


- no bounds. 


_.  Theodotus could not bear to be dependent on such 


people, and therefore resolved to find a sovereign 
more worthy of his services. Accordingly, he was 
no sooner returned to his government, than he seized 
upon the cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared for 
king Antiochus, and immediately despatched the cou- 
rier above-mentioned to invite him thither. 
Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy’s generals, though he 
was of the same country with Theodotus, would not, 
however, desert Ptolemy, but preserved his fidelity 
to that prince. The instant therefore that Theodotus 
had taken Ptolemais, he besieged him in it; pos- 
sessed himself of the passes of mount Libanus to stop 
Antiochus, who was advancing to the aid of ‘Theodo- 
tus, and defended them to the last extremity. How- 
ever, he was at length forced to abandon them, by 


which means Antiochus took possession of Tyre and 


Ptolemais, whose gates were opened to him by Theo- 
dotus. 

In these two cities were the magazines which 
Ptolemy had laid up for the use of his army, with a 
fleet of forty sail. He gave the command of these 
ships to Diognetus, his admiral, who was ordered to 
sail to Pelusium, whither the king intended to march 
by land, with the view of invading Egypt on that 
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season in which the inhabitants used to lay the coun- 


try under water, by opening the dikes of the Nile, 


and consequently, that it would be impossible for 
him to advance into Egypt at that time, he abandoned 
that project, and employed the whole force of his 
arms to reduce the rest of Ccelo-Syria. 
upon some fortresses, and others submitted to him; 


‘and at last he possessed himself of Damascus, the 


He seized 


capital of that province, after having deceived Dinon 
the governor of it by a stratagem. te 


The last action of this campaign was the siege o 


Dora, a maritime city, in the neighbourhood of mount 


Carmel. This place, which was strongly situated, 
had been so well fortified by Nicolaus, that it was 
impossible for Antiochus to take it. He therefore 
was forced to agree to a four months’ truce, proposed 
to him in the name of Ptolemy; and this served as 
an honourable pretence for marching back his army to 
Seleucia on the Orontes, where he put it into winter- 
quarters. 
lian governor of all the places he had conquered in 
this country. 

" During the interval of this truce a treaty was 
negociated between the two crowns, in which, how- 
ever, the only view of both parties was to gain time. 
Ptolemy had occasion for it, in order to make the 
necessary preparations for carrying on the war; and 
Antiochus, for reducing Acheus. ‘The latter was not 


satisfied with Asia Minor, of which he was already 


Antiochus appointed Theodotus the Atto- 


ee 


master; but had no less in view than to dethrone 
Antiochus, and dispossess him of all his dominions. — 


To check his ambitious views, it was necessary for 
Antiochus not to be employed on the frontiers, or 
engaged in remote conquests. 

In this treaty, the main point was to know to whom 
Ceelo-Syria, Phoenicia, Samaria, and Judza, had been 


given, in the partition of the empire of Alexander 


the Great, between Ptolerny, Seleucus, Cassander, 
and Lysimachus, after the death of Antigonus, in the 
battle of Ipsus. 
of their having been assigned by this treaty to Ito- 
lemy Soter, his great grandfather. On the other 
side, Antiochus pretended that they had been given 
to Seleucus Nicator; and therefore that they were 
his right, he being heir and successor of that king in 
the empire of Syria. Another difficulty embarrassed 
the commissioners. 
included in the treaty, which Antiochus opposed 
absolutely, alleging that it was a shameful and infa 


Ptolemy laid claim to them by virtue | 


Ptolemy would. have Acheus 


mous thing, fora king like Ptolemy to espouse the | 


party of rebels, and countenance revolt. 


t During these contests, in which neither side 


would yield to the other, the time of the truce 
elapsed ; and nothing being concluded, it became 
necessary to-have recourse again to arms. Nicolaus 


the Atolian had given so many proofs of valour and 
fidelity in the last campaign, that Ptolemy gave hin. 
the command in chief of his army, and charged him 


——. 


t A. M. 3786. Before J.C 218, 
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_ and marched into Galilee. 
self master of it by the taking of several cities, he | 
passed the river Jordan, entered Gilead, and possess- | 

ed himself of all that part of the country, which was | 


~ of which cities the two armies met. 
_-ehus was something more numerous than the other. 
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with every thing relating to the service of the king, 


_ in those provinces which were the occasion of the 
war. 
fleet, in order to act against the enemy on that side. 
_ Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the rendezvous of all his 


Perigenes, the admiral, put to sea with the 


forces, whither all the necessary provisions had been 
sent from Egypt. From thence he marched to mount 


_ Libanus, where he seized all the passes between that 
_ chain of mountains and the sea, by which Antiochus 


was necessarily obliged to pass; firmly resolved to 
wait for him there, and to stop his march, by the 


_ superiority which the advantageous posts he occupied 
- gave him. 


In the mean time Antiochus was not inactive, but 
made every preparation both by sea and land fora 
vigorous invasion. He gave the command of his 
fleet to Diognetus, his admiral, and put himself at the 
head of his land forces. The fleets on both sides 


_ kept along the coast, and followed the army ; so that 
_ the naval as well as land forces met at the passes 


which Nicolaus had seized. Whilst Antiochus at- 
tacked Nicolaus by land, the fleets also came to an 
engagement; so that the battle began both by sea and 
land at the same time. At sea neither party had the 


superiority ; but on land Antiochus had the advantage, 
and forced Nicolaus to retire to Sidon, after losing | 
_ four thousand of his soldiers, who were either killed | 
Perigenes followed him thither | 
with the Egyptian fleet; and Antiochus pursued them | 
_ to that city both by sea and land, with the design of 
He found, however, that this | 
conquest would be attended with too many difficul- | 
ties, because of the great number of troops in the | 
city, where they hada great abundance of provisions, — 


or taken prisoners. 


besieging them in it. 


and other necessaries ; and he was not willing to be- 
siege it in form. 


formerly the inheritance of the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad, and the half-tribe of Manasseh. 

The season was now too far advanced to prolong the 
campaign; for which reason he returned back by the 
river Jordan, left the government of Samaria to Hip- 
polochus and Kereas, who had deserted Ptolemy’s 
service, and came over to him; and he gave them 
five thousand men to keep it in subjection. He 
marched the rest of his forces’ back to Ptolemais, 
‘where he put them into winter-quarters. 

x 'The campaign was again opened in the spring. 
Ptolemy caused seventy thousand foot, five thousand 
horse, and seventy-three elephants, to advance to- 
wards Pelusium. He placed himself at the head of 
these forces, and marched them through the deserts 


_ which divide Egypt from Palestine, and encamped at 


Raphia, between Rhinocorura and Gaza, at the latter 
C That of Antio- 


* Polyb. l. v. p. 421—428. A. M. 3787. Before J. C. 217. 
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He therefore sent his fleet to Tyre, | 
After having made him- | 
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His forces consisted of seventy-two thousand foot, 
six thousand horse, and a hundred and two elephants. 


He first encamped within ten furlongs,* and soon 
All the time they . 


after within five of the enemy. 
lay so near one’ another there were perpetually 
skirmishes between the parties who went to fetch 
fresh water or to forage, as well as between indi- 
viduals who wished to distinguish themselves. 

Theodotus the tolian, who had served many 
years under the Egyptians, entered their camp, fa- 
voured by the darkness of the night, accompanied 
only by two persons. He was taken for an Egyp- 
tian; so that he advanced as far as Ptolemy’s 


tent, with a design to kill him, and by that bold ac- 


tion to put an end to the war; but the king happen- 
ing not to be in his tent, he killed his first physician, 
having mistaken him for Ptolemy. He also wounded 
two other persons; and during the alarm and noise 


which this attempt occasioned, he escaped to his 


camp. 

At last the two kings, resolving to decide their 
quarrel, drew up their armies in battle array. 
rode from one body to another, at the head of their 
lines, to animate their troops. Arsinoe, the sister 
and wife of Ptolemy, was not content with exhorting 
the soldiers to behave manfully before the battle, but 


did not leave her husband even during the heat of 
The issue of it was, that Antio-— 


the engagement. 
chus, at the head of his right wing, defeated the ene- 
my’s left. But whilst hurried on by an inconsider- 
ate ardour, he engaged too warmly in the pursuit, 


7 239 


They ~ 


Ptolemy, who had been as successful in the other ~ 


wing, charged Antiochus’s centre in flank, which was — 


then uncovered; und broke it before it was possible 
for that prince to come to its relief. 
who saw which way the dust flew, concluded that 
the centre was defeated, and accordingly made An- 
tiochus observe it. But though he faced about that 
instant, he came too late to amend his fault; and 
found the rest of his army broken and put to flight. 


He himself was now obliged to provide for his retreat, 
and retired to Raphia, and afterwards to Gaza, with — 


the loss of ten thousand men killed, and four thou- 
sand taken prisoners. Finding it would now be im- 


- possible for him to maintain himself in that country 


against Ptolemy, he abandoned all his conquests, and 
retreated to Antioch with the remains of his army. 

This battle of Raphia was fought at the same time 
with that in which Hannibal defeated Flaminius the 
consul on the banks of the lake Thrasymenus in 
Etruria. 

After Antiochus’s retreat,all Ccelo-Syria and Pales- 
tine submitted with great cheerfulness to Ptolemy. 
Having been long subject to the Egyptians, they were 
more attached to them than to Antiochus. The 
conqueror’s court was soon crowded with ambassa- 
dors from all the cities (and from Judea among the 
rest) to make their submission, and to offer him pre- 
sents ; and all met with a gracious reception. 


* A mile and a quarter, 


An old officer, 


‘ 


340 


Y Ptolemy was desirous of making a circuit through 


. . the conquered provinces, and among other cities, he 


visited Jerusalem, He saw the temple* there, and 
even offered sacrifices to the God of Israel; making 
at the same time oblations, and bestowing considera- 
ble gifts. However, not being satisfied with viewing 
it from the outward court, beyond which no Gentile 
_was allowed to go, he was desirous to enter the sanc- 
_tuary, and even as far as the Holy of Holies; to 
which no one was allowed access but the high-priest, 


expiation. The report of this being soon spread, 
occasioned a great tumult. The high-priest informed 
_him of the holiness of the place: and the express law 
of God, by which he was forbidden to enterit. The 
priests and Levites drew together in a body to op- 
pose his rash design, which the people also conjured 
him to lay aside. And now all places echoed with 
lamentations, occasioned by the idea of the profana- 


_ tion to which their temple would be exposed , and in 


all places the people were lifting up their hands to 
implore Heaven not to suffer it. However, all this 
opposition, instead of prevailing with the king, only 
inflamed his curiosity the more. He forced his way 
as far as the second court; but as he was preparing 
to enter the temple itself, God struck him witha 
sudden terror, which threw him into such prodigious 
_ disorder, that be was carried off half dead. After 
this he left the city, highly exasperated against the 
Jewish nation, on account of the accident which had 
vefallen him, and Joudly threatened it with his ven- 
geance. He accordingly kept his word; and the 
following year raised a cruel persecution, especially 
against the Jews of Alexandria, whom he endeavoured 
to reduce by force to worship false deities. 
“The instant that Antiochus, after the battle of 
Raphia, arrived in Antioch, he sent an embassy to 
Ptolemy, to sue for peace. The circumstance which 
prompted him to this was, his suspecting the fidelity 
of his people; for he could not but perceive that his 
credit and authority were very much lessened since 
his last defeat. Besides, it was high time for him to 
tarn his arms towards Achzus, and check the progress 
he was making, which increased daily. ‘To obviate 
the danger which threatened him on that side, he 
concluded that it would be most expedient for him to 
make a peace upon any terms with Ptolemy, to avoid 
being opposed by two such powerful enemies, who, 
invading him on both sides, would certainly over- 
power him at last. He therefore invested his am- 
bassadors with full powers to give up to Ptolemy all 
those provinces which were the subject of their con- 
. test. t.e. Coelo-Syria and Palestine. Ccelo-Syria 

included that part of Syria which lies between the 
mountains Libanus and Antilibanus; and Palestine, 
all the country which anciently was the inheritance 





: ¥Y Maccab 1. iii. ¢. 1. 
£ Polyb. I. v. p. 428. Justin. 1 xxx.c.1. Hieron. in Dan. 11, 
® Polyb. l. vy. p. 444. A.M. 3788. Before J. C. 216.. 
b Polyb. 1. viii. p. 522—531. 
* The third book of Maccabees, whence this story is extracted, 
is not admitted by the church among the canonical books of 











of the children of Israel; and the coast of these twe © 
provinces was that of the Greeks called Phoenicia. — 
Antiochus consented to resign all this country to the 
king of Egypt, to purchase a peace at this juncture 

choosing rather to give up this part of his dominions, 


than hazard losing them all. A truce was therefore 
agreed upon for twelve months; and before the ex: 
piration of that time, a peace was concluded on the 
above terms. Ptolemy, who might have taken ad- 


' vantage of this victory,and have conquered all Syria, 
and that but once every year, on the great day of || 


was desirous of putting an end to the war, that he | 
might have an opportunity of devoting himself entire- 
ly. to his pleasures. His subjects, knowing his want 
of spirit and effeminacy, could not conceive how it 
had been possible for him to have been so successful , 
and at the same time they were displeased at his 
having concluded a peace, by which he had tied up — 
his hands. ‘The discontent they conceived on this 
account, was the chief source of the subsequent disor- 
ders in Egypt, which at last rose to an open rebellion: 
so that Ptolemy, by endeavouring to. avoid a foreign 
war, drew one upon himself in the centre of his own 
dominions. 

* Antiochus, after having concluded a peace with — 
Ptolemy, devoted his whole attention to the war 
against Achaeus, and made all the preparations necessa- 
ry for taking the field. At last he passed mount 
Taurus, and entered Asia Minor with an intention to 
subdue it. Here he concluded a treaty with Attalus 
king of Pergamus, by virtue of which they united 
their forces against their common enemy. They at-’ 
tacked him with so much vigour, that he abandoned 
the open country to them, and shut himself up in Sar- _ 
dis, to which Antiochus laying siege, Acheus held it — 
out abovea year. He often made sallies, and a great 
many battles were fought under the walls of the — 
city. At last, by a stratagem of Ligoras, one of An- — 
tiochus’s commanders, Sardis was taken; Acheeus 
retired into the citadel, where he defended himself 
till he was delivered up by two traitorous Cretans. 
This fact is worthy of notice, and confirms the truth 
of the proverb, which said, that the “ Cretans were 
liars and knaves.”t 

> Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty with Ache- | 
us, and was very sorry for his being so closely blocked 
up in the castle of Sardis; and therefore commanded 
Sosibius to relieve him at any rate whatsoever. 
There was then in Ptolemy’s court a very cunning — 
Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived a considerable — 
time at Sardis. Sosibius consulted this man, and 
asked whether he could not think of some method 
for Achzus’s escape. The Cretan desired time to 
consider of it; and returning to Sosibius, offered to 
undertake it, and explained to him the manner in 
which he intended to proceed. He told him, that he 
had an intimate friend, who.was also his near rela- 
Scripture, any more than the fourth. They are prior, with regard — 
to the order of time, to the two first. Dr. Prideaux, speaking of — 
the third book, says, that the ground-work of the story is true, — 
though the author has changed some circumstances of it, by inter- — 
mixing fabulous incidents. : Gee <1 
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uon, Cambylus by name, a captain in the Cretan 
_ that'time in a fort behind the castle of Sardis, ‘and 
that he would prevail with him to let Achzeus escape 
that way. His project being approved, he was sent 
with the utmost speed to Sardis to put it in execution, 
_. and ten * talents were given him to defray his expen- 
ses, and amuch more considerable sum promised him 
in case he succeeded. After his arrival, he commu- 


ss 


nicates the affair to Cambylus, when these two mis- 


__creants agree (for their greater advantage) to go and 
reveal their design to ‘Antiochus. They offered that 
prince, as they themselves had. determined, to play 
their parts so well, that, instead of procuring Ache- 
wus’s escape, they would bring him to him, upon con- 
‘dition of receiving a considerable reward; which was 
to be divided between them, as ‘wel! as the ten talents 
which Bolis had already received. 

t Antiochus was overjoyed at ‘this proposal, and 
_ tpromised them a reward that sufficed to engage them 
to do him that important service. 

‘by Cambylus’s assistance, easily got admission into 
‘the castle, where the credentials he produced from 
Sosibius, and some other of Acheeus’s friends, gained 
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delivered him to Antiochus. 


to that war of Asia; for the moment those who’still 





2 in the provinces of Asia did the same. 
. 
: 


_ horror, and raises our indignation, we are not in- | 
clined to pity the unhappy fate of Achzeus, who had | 
_ made himself deserving of it by his infidelity to his 
4 sovereign. 
© Jt was about this time that the discontent of the | 
Egyptians against Philopator began to break out. 
_ According to Polybius, it occasioned a civil war ; but 
a neither himself nor any other author gives us the 





particulars of it. 

4 We also read in Livy, that’ the Romans some time 
after sent deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra (doubt- 
less the same queen who before was called Arsinoe) 
to renew their ancient friendship ‘and alliance with 
Egypt. These carried as a present to the king, a 
- robe and purple tunic, with an ivory { chair; and to 
_ the queen, an embroidered robe and’a purple scarf. 
_ Such kin1 of presents show the happy ‘simplicity 
_ which in those ages prevailed among the Romans. — 
_ ® Philopator had at that time by || Arsinoe, his wife 
and sister, a son called Ptolemy Epiphanes, who ‘suc- 
ceeded him at five years of age. 
eae ePolyb. 1. v. p. 444. 

- 4Liy. J. xxvii. c. 4. A. M. 3794, Before J.C. 210. 

eJustin. 1. xxx. c. 4.. A. M. 3795. Before J.C. 209. 

ft Justin. 1. xxx. c. 1 & 2. Polyb. in excerpt. Vales. 1. xv. xvi. 
Before J. C. 207. ‘@ Liv. 1. xxvii. c. 4. 
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troops in Antiochus’s service: that he commanded at | 


Upon this Bolis, 


chim the entire confidence of that ill-fated prince. 
_ Accordinziy, he trusted himself to those two wretches, | 
who, the instant he was out of the castle, seized and | 
This king caused him) 
to be inmediately beheaded, and thereby put an end. 


sustained the siege heard of Achzus’s death, they | 
-~ surrendered ; and a little after, all the other places’ 


B Rebels .very seldom come to a good end and 
_ though the perfidy of these traitors strikes us with | 
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~{ Philopator, from the time of the signal victory 

which'he had obtained over Antiochus at Raphia, 
had abandoned himself to pleasures and excesses of 
every kind. Agathoclea his concubine, Agathocles 
the brother of that woman, and their mother, go- — 
verned him entirely. He spent all his time in ga 
ming, drinking, and the most infamous irregularities. 
His nights were passed in, debauches, and his days in 
feasts and dissolute revels. 
duties and character of a king, instead of applying 
himself to the affairs of state, he valued himself upon 
presiding in concerts, and his skill in playing upon 
instruments. 
thing. They conferred all employments and govern- 

ments ; and no one had less authority in the kingdom 

than the prince himself.” Sosibius, an old artful — 
minister, who had been in office during three reigns, 


was at the helm, and his great experience had made — a 


him very capable of the administration; not indeed 
entirely in the manner he desired, but as the favour- 
ites would permit him to act; and he was so wicked — 
as to pay a blind obedience to the most unjust com- 


mands of a corrupt prince and his unworthy minions. __ 


& Arsinoe, the king’s sister and wife, had no power — 
or authority at court; the favourites and the prime 
minister did not show her the least respect. She, on — 
her side, was not patient enough to suffer every thing 
without murmuring ; and they at last grew weary of 
her continual complaints. The king, and those who | 
governed him, commanded Sosibius to rid them of 
her. He obeyed, and employed for that purpose one 
Philammon, who, without doubt, did not want expe- 
rience in such cruel and barbarous assassinations. _ 

This last action, added to so many more of the 
most flagrant nature, displeased the people so much, © 


that Sosibius was obliged, before the king’s death, ae 


to quit his employment. Tle was succeeded by. Tle- 
polemus, a young man of quality, who had signalized 
himself in the army by his valour and conduct. He 
had all the voices in a grand council held for the pur 
pose of choosing a prime minister. Sosibius resigned 
to him the king’s seal, which was the badge of his | 
office. ‘[lepolemus performed the several functions 
of it, and governed all the affairs of the kingdom, du-— 
ring the king’s life. But though this was not long, 
he discovered but too plainly that he had not all the 
qualifications necessary for duly supporting so great 
an employment. He had neither the experience, 
ability, nor application of his predecessor. As he had 
the administration of all the finances, and disposed of 
all the honours and dignities of the state, and all 
payments passed through his hands, every body, ag is 
usual, was assiduous in making their court to him. 
He was extremely liberal; but then his bounty was 
bestowed without choice or discernment, and almost 
solely on those who shared in his parties of pleasure. 
the state. : 

|| Justin calls her Eurydice. Incase he is not mistaken, this 
queen had three names, Arsinoe, Cleopatra, and Eurydice. But 
Cleopatta was a Name common to the queets of Egypt, as that o. 
Ptolemy was to the kings. 

§ “ Tribunatus, prefecturas, et ducatus muvieres ordinabant: nee 
quisquam in regno suo minus; qiidi ipse, rex poterat.” Juarim. 
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The extravagant flatteries of those who were for ever 
crowding about his person, made him fancy his ta- 
lents superior to those of all other men. He assumed 
haughty airs, abandoned himself to luxury and profu- 
sion, and at last grew insupportable to every one. 

The wars of the East have made me suspend the 
“relation of the affairs that happened in Greece during 
their continuance: we now return to them. 


SECT. Il. The tolians declare against the Acheans. 
Batile of Caphye lost by Aratus. The Acheais have 


recourse to Philip, who undertakes their defence. - 


Troubles break out in Lacedemonia. 
death of Cleomenes in Egypt. 
in Lacedemonia. — 
liags. 


The unhappy 
Two kings are elected 
That republic joins with the to- 


Tue AXtolians, " particularly in the time we are 
now speaking of, were become a very powerful peo- 
ple in Greece. Originally their territories extended 
from the river Achelous, to the strait of the gulf of 
Corinth, and to the country of the Locrians, sur- 
named Ozolz. But, in process of time, they had pos- 
sessed themselves of several cities in Acarnania, Thes- 
saly, and other neighbouring countries. They led 
much the same life upon land as pirates do at sea, 
that is, they were perpetually engaged in plunder and 
rapine. Wholly bent on lucre, they did not consider 
any gain as infamous or unlawful; and were entire 
strangers to the laws of peace or war. They were 


~ very much inured to toils, and intrepid in battle. 


They signalized themselves particularly in the war 
against the Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece ; 
and showed themselves zealous defenders of the pub- 
The increase 
of their power had made them haughty and insolent. 
That haughtiness appeared in the answer they gave 


' the Romans, when they sent ambassadors to order 
' them not to infest Acarnania. 


They expressed, (if 
we may believe Trogus Pompeius, or Justin ‘ his epi- 
tomizer,) the highest contempt for Rome, which they 
said was in its origin a shameful receptacle of thieves 
and robbers, founded and built by a fratricide, and 
formed by an assemblage of women ravished from the 
arms of their parents. ‘They added, that the AXtoli- 
ans had always distinguished themselves in Greece, 
as much by their valour as their virtue and descent ; 
that neither Philip nor Alexander his son had been 
formidable to them; and that at a time when the lat- 
ter made the whole earth tremble, they had not been 
afraid to reject his edicts and injunctions. That 
therefore the Romans would do well to beware of 


- provoking the AStolians against them; a people whose 


arms had extirpated the Gauls, and despised the Ma- 
cedonians. The reader may, from this speech, form 
a judgment of the Attolians, of whom much will be 
said in the sequel. 

* From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had lost 
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his kingdom, and Antigonus, by his victory at Selasia_ 
had in some measure restored the peace of Greece, — 
the inhabitants of Peloponnesus, who were tired by | 
the first wars, and imagined that affairs would always _ 


continue on the same footing, had laid their arms 
aside, and totally neglected military discipline. The 
AEtolians meditated taking advantage of this indo- 
lence. Peace was insupportable to them, as it obliged 
them to subsist at their own expense, accustomed as 
they were to support themselves wholly by rapine. 


Antigonus had kept them in awe, and prevented them ~ 
from infesting their neighbours; but, after his death © 


despising Philip because of his youth, they marched 
into Peloponnesus sword in hand, and laid waste the 
territories of the Messenians. Aratus, exasperated 
at this perfidy and insolence, and seeing that Timox- 
enes, at that time captain-general of the Achzans, 





endeavoured to gain time, because his year was neat - 


expiring; as he was nominated to succeed him the 
following year, he took upon himself the command 
five days before the due time, in order to march the 
sooner to the aid of the Messenians. 


there. 

Aratus was charged with being the cause of this 
defeat, and not without some foundation. He en- 
deavoured to prove, that the loss of the baétle im- 
puted to him was not his fault. He declared, that, 
however this might be, if he had been wanting in 
any of the duties of an able commander, he asked 
pardon; and entreated that his actions miglit be ex- 
amined with less rigour than indulgence. 


accusers; and nothing was afterwards undertaken 
but by his advice. 


able warrior; and though the /tolians often gave 
him opportunities to distress them, he took no ad- 
vantage of them, but suffered that people to lay waste 
the whole country almost with impunity. 

The Achzans were therefore forced to apply to 
Macedonia again, and to call in king Philip to their 
assistance, in hopes that the affection he bore Aratus, 
and the confidence he had in him, would incline that 
monarch to favour them. And indeed Antigonus, at 
his last moments, had, above all things, entreated 
Philip to keep well with Aratus, and to follow his 
counsel, in treating with the Achzans. Some time 
before, he had sent him into Peloponnesus, to form 
himself under his eye, and by his counsels. Aratus 
gave him the best reception in his power; treated 


him with the distinction due to his rank; and en- — 


deavoured to instil into him such principles and sen- 


timents, as might enable him to govern with wisdom | 


the great kingdom to which he was heir.. Accordingly 
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Accordingly, * — 
having assembled the Achzans, whose vigour and — 
strength had suffered by repose and inactivity, he — 
was defeated near Caphye, in a great battle fought - 


His hu- — 
mility on this occasion changed the minds of the — 
whole assembly, whose fury now turned against his — 


However, the remembrance of — 
his defeat had exceedingly damped his courage; so — 
that he behaved as a wise citizen rather than as an © 








_ that young prince returned. into Macedonia with the 
highest sentiments of esteem for Aratus, and the most 
favourable disposition with regard to the welfare of 
~ Greece. ' 
_ But the courtiers, whose interest it was to remove 
a person of Aratus’s known probity, in order to have 
‘he sole ascendant over their. young prince, made 
_ that monarch suspect his conduct; and prevailed so 
tar, as to make him declare openly against Aratus. 
_. Nevertheless, finding soon after that he had: been im- 
_. posed upon, he. punished the informers with great 
_-severity,—the sole means to banish for ever from 
princes that calumny, which impunity, and some- 
times money, raise up and arm against persons of the 
~ most consummate:virtue. Philip afterwards reposed 
the same confidence in Aratus as he had formerly 
done, and resolved to be guided by his counsels only ; 
which was manifest on several occasions, and parti- 
ularly in the affair of Lacedemonia. ! That unhap- 
-  \py city was perpetually torn by seditions, in one of 
_ «which, one of the, Ephori and a great many other 
_ citizens were killed, because they had declared for 
king Philip. When that prince arrived from Mace- 
_, donia, he gave audience to the ambassadors of Sparta 
at Tegeea, whither he had-sent for them. Inthe 
_ council he held there, several were of opinion, that 
he should treat that city as Alexander had treated 
_ Thebes. But the king rejected that. proposal with 
horror, and. contented himself with punishing the 
principal authors of the insurrection. Such an in- 
stance of moderation and wisdom in a king who was 
_ but seventeen years of age, was greatly admired; and 
| every one was persuaded, that it was owing to the 
_ good counsels of Aratus. However, he did not always 
_ make the same use of them. 
a ™ Being arrived at Corinth, complaints were made 
_ tohim by many cities against the Atolians ; and ac- 
cordingly war was unanimously declared against them. 
_ This was called the war of the allies, which began 
‘much about the same time that Hannibal was medi- 
~ tating the siege of Saguntum. This decree was sent 
_ to all the cities, and ratified in the general assembly 
ofthe Acheans. The tolians, on the other side, 
:. : 
_ prepared for war, and elected Scopas their general, 
_ the principal contriver of the broils they had raised, 
and the havoc they had made, Philip now.marched 
back his forces into Macedonia; and whilst they were 
_ in winter-quarters, was very diligent in making the 
_~ necessary military preparations. He endeavoured to 
_ strengthen himself by the aid of his allies, few of whom 
answered his views; colouring their delays with false 
and specious pretences. . He also sent to king Ptole- 
_ my, to entreat him not to aid the Atolians either with 
-men or money. 
© Cleomenes was at that time in Egypt; but as a 
_ horrid licentiousness prevailed in that court, and the 
awe nothing but. pleasures and excesses of 













_ every kind, Cleomenes led a very melancholy life 
_ Nevetheless Ptolemy, in the beginning of 

"1 Polyb. p. 292—294. ect 
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his reign, had made use of Cleomenes: for, as he was 


afraid of his brother Magas, who, on his mother’s ac- 


count, had great authority and power over the sol- 
diery, he contracted a stricter amity with Cleomenes, 
and admitted him to his most’secret councils, in which 
means for getting rid of his brother were devised. 
Cleomenes was the only person who opposed the 
scheme ; declaring, that a king cannot have any mi- 
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nisters more zealous for his service, or more obliged 


to aid himin sustaining the weighty burthen of go- 
vernment, than his brothers. ‘This advice prevailed 
for that time; but Ptolemy’s fears and suspicions soon 
returning, he imagined there would be no way to get 


rid of them, but by taking away the life of him that — 


occasioned them. ° After this he thought himself 
secure ; fondly concluding, that he had no enemies to 
fear, either at home or abroad; because Antigonus 
and Seleucus, at their death, had left no other suc- 


cessors but Philip and Antiochus, both of whom he- 


despised on account of their tender age. In this se- 


curity he devoted himself entirely to all sorts of © 


pleasures, which were never interrupted by cares or 
business of any kind. Neither his courtiers, nor those 
who had employments in the state, dared to approach 
him; and he would scarce deign to bestow the least 
attention on what passed in the neighbouring king- 
doms. That, however, was what employed the at- 
tention of his predecessors, even more than the affairs 
of their own dominions. Being possessed of Ceelo- 
Syria and Cyprus, they awed the kings of Syria both 
by sea and land. As the most considerable cities, 


the posts and harbours which lie along the coast from 


Pamphylia to the Hellespont, and the places in the 
neighbourhood of Lysimachia, were subject to them; 
from thence they had an eye on the princes of Asia, 
and even on the islands. _How would it have been 
possible for any one to move in Thrace and Mace- 
donia, whilst they had the command of Ene, or Ma- 
ronea, and of cities that lay at a still greater distance ? 
With so extensive a dominion, and so many strong 
places, which served them as barriers, their own 
kingdom was secure. They therefore had always 
great reason to keep a watchful eye over what was 
transacting without doors. Ptolemy, on the contrary, 
disdained to give himself that trouble; wine and 
women being his only pleasure and employment. 
With such dispositions, the reader will easily sup- 
pose that he could have no. great esteem for Cleome- 
nes. The instant the latter had news of Antigonus’s 
death, that the Achzans were engaged in a great 
war with the A‘tolians, that the Lacedamonians were 
united with the latter against the Achzans and Mace- 
donians, and that. all things seemed to recall him to 
his native country, he solicited earnestly to leave 
Alexandria. _He therefore implored the king to fa- 
vour him with troops and warlike stores sufficient 
for his return. Finding he could not obtain his re- 
quest, he desired that he at least might be suffered to 


depart with his family, and be allowed to embrace 


2Plut. in Cleom. p. 820—823, A.M.3784. Before J. C. 220, 
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the favourable opportunity for repossessing ‘hiraselli of 
his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too much engaged by 
his pleasures, to lend an ear to Cleomenes’s entrea- 
ties. 

Sosibius, who. at that me had :gréat » authority in 
the kingdom, assembled ‘his friends; and -in this 
council a resolution was formed, not to furnish Cleo- 
menes either with a fleetor provisions. They believed 

» ‘such an expense would be useless ; for, from the death 
of Antigonus, all foreign, affairs had seemed to them 
of no importance. Besides, this council were appre- 
hensive that as Antigonus was dead, and.as ‘there ‘was 
none to oppose Cleomenes, that prince, after having 
made an expeditious conquest ‘of 'Gréece, would be-. 
come a very formidable enemy to Egypt ;' what in- 
creased their fears was, his having thoroughly studied 
the state of the kingdom, his knowing its strong:and 
weak side, his holding the king in the: utmost con- 
tempt, and seeing a great many parts of the! kingdom | 
separated and at a great distance, which an enemy 
might have a thousand opportunities »of \invading. | 
For these reasons, it was not thought proper to-grant | 
_ Cleomenes the fleet and other succours which he'de-. 
_ sired. On the other side, to give:so bold: and enter- | 
prising a prince leave to depart, after having refused | 
him in so contemptuous .a' manner, would be making | 
an enemy of him, who would: certainly, one time or | 
_ other, remember the affront which had been put upon 
him. Sosibius was therefore of opinion, that it was | 
not even safe to allow him:his liberty in Alexandria. | 
A word which Cleomenes had let drop, came ‘then | 
into his mind. In a council, where ‘Magas was ‘the | 
subject of debate, the prime minister had signified ‘his | 
fears lest. this prince should raise an ‘insurrection by | 
means of.the foreign soldiers. “J answer for’/them,” 
says Cleomenes, speaking of those of Peloponnesus: | 
“and you may depend, that upon the first signal I. 
give, they will take up. arms in your favour.” This | 
made Sosibius hesitate :no:longer: on a fictitious ac- | | 
cusation, which he corroborated by a:letter he him- | 
self had forged in that unhappy prince’s ‘name, lie | 
prevailed with the king to seize his person, and fo. ) 
imprison him ina secure place, where he might'main- | 
tain him always in the manner he had hitherto done, | 
with the liberty of seeing his friends, but not ‘of going | | 
abroad. 

This treatment threw ‘Cleomenes into the deepest 
affliction and melancholy. Ashe did not perceive any 
end of his calamities, he formed a resolution, in con- 
cert with those friends who used to visit him, which | 
despair only could:suggest ; and this was, to repel the 
injustice of Ptolemy by force ‘of arms; ‘to stir up ‘his 
subjects against him; to die:a death worthy. of Sparta ; | 
and not to wait, as stalled victims, ‘till it' was Rrougspt | 
proper to sacrifice them. 

His friends, having found means to get him out at 
the prison, all ran in a body, with drawn’ swords, iu 
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alll: the streets, ‘exhorting and calling’ t upon the popu 
}laceto recover: their liberty ; but not a'man joined | 


them. ‘Theyokilled the ‘governor of the city, and 
some other noblemen who came to oppose them; and — 
afterwards ran to the citade) with intention to force 
the gates, and: set al) the’prisoners at liberty; but 


they found them ‘thut ‘and ‘strongly barricadoed. 


Cleomenes, now lost'to all hopes, ran up and downs ; 
the city, during which ‘nota soul either followed or 
opposed him ; ‘but all fled through fear. When they, © 
therefore, saw that it/would be impossible for them to 
succeed 'in their enterprise, they terminated it in a 
tragical and bloody manner, by running upon each 
other’s swords, ‘to'avoid the infamy of punishment. 
Thus died Cleomenes, after having reigned sixteen — 
years over Sparta. ‘The‘king caused his body to be 
hanged on a‘cross, and ordered his mother, children, 


‘and all the women’ who attended them, to be put to 


death. When-that unhappy princess was brought to 
the place of execution, the only favour she asked was, 


‘that she might die before ‘her children. But they | 


began'with them ; a torment more grievous to a mother | 
than death itself: ‘after which, she presented her neck 


tothe executioner, saying only these words: “ Ah! 
my:dear'children, to what'a place did you come!” — 


The design of Agis and Cleomenes to reform Spar- 


tajand revive its'ancient discipline, was certainly very 


laudable in‘itsélf: and both had reason to think, that 


in a'state wholly infected and corrupted as that of 
Sparta then was, to pretend to reform abuses one after ~ 
‘another, and temedy disorders ‘by degrees, was only 


cutting off the heads of ‘a hydra; and therefore that 
it) would’ be absolutely necessary to strike at the root — 
of the evil. ‘However, I cannot'say whether Plato’s 
maxim * should not be adopted here, viz. that nothing — 
should be attempted in a free ‘state, ‘but what the — 
citizens may be prevailed on to admit by gentle 
means; and that violence should never be employed. 
‘Are there fot'some desperate diséases, in which medi-_ 
cines would oily accelerate death? And have not ft 
some disorders gained so great an ascendant in a state, 
that to-attempt a reformation at such a time would 
only discover the impotency of the magistrates and 
laws’? But, 'a circumstance which admits of no excuse 
in Cleomenes, i is, ‘his having, against all the laws of 
reason ‘aiid’ justice, mardered ‘the Ephori, in order to. 
gain success to his enterprise ; a conduct absolutely: 
tyrannical, unworthy of a Spartan, and more unwor- 
thy of a‘king ; and which ‘at the same time seemed to. 
give’a sanction to those tyrants, whovafterwards in- 
flicted such evils ’on ‘Lacedemonia. And, indeed, 
Cleomenes ‘himself'has been called ’a tyrant by some 
historians, and with him they have begun { the series 
of the tyrants of Sparta. 

P During the three’ ‘years that Cleomenes had left 
Sparta, the ‘citizens had ‘not ‘thought of nominating 


‘kings, from ‘the ei they éntértainéd that he ‘would 
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{ rn aga’ D5 ae: had Taner preserved the, highest 
esteem and veneration for him, 

was brought of his death, they. proceeded, to..the, 
election of kings. 


appointed his uncle Cleomenes. his igovernor.. After- 


vir eo 


had reigned, but who had bribed;.the Ephori, by, 
- giving each of them a:talent,* which was. putting the: 
crown to sale ata very, low, price.. They; soon, had, 
reason to repent their choice, which was, in direct. 
- opposition to all. laws, and tilljthen had never. had: an 
example. The factious party, which, openly opposed: 
3 Philip, and committed: the; most enormous violences, 
_ in the city, had presided. in. this election; and.imme- 


- diately after, they catised| Sparta, to declare in favour, 
_ of the Astolians. 
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"SECT. Il, Various expeditions of Philip.against the 
enemies of the: Achwans. Apelles, his prime minister, 
abuses his confidence in an: extraordinary manner. 
Philip makes an inroad into /Etolia. Therme, taken 
without opposition. Excesses| of Philip's, soldiers. in 
3 that city. Prudent retreat, of that; prince. Tunults 
tm the camp. Punishment of those who had occasioned 
e them. Inroad of Philip into Laconia. The consptra- 
tors form: new cabals. Punishment-inflicted on them. 
A peace is proposed between Philip and. the Achaans 
on one side, andithe /Etolians on the other, which at 
last is concluded 


«We have already related, that Philip king; of. 
E Macedon being called in by the Acheans to, their 
_ aid, had come to Corinth, where their general assem- 
: bly was held; and that war had there beeu unani- 
_ mously declared against the Atolians.. ‘The king 
returned afterwards to Macedonia, to. make the ne- 
cessary preparations for carrying on the war. : 
_ Philip brought over Scerdiledes to the alliance 
‘ with the Achzans. He was, as has been, observed,'a 
_ petty king of Illyria. The Atolians, whose ally he 
was, had broken their engagements with him, by, 
_ refasing to give hima certain share of the spoils they 
_had gained at the taking of Cynethium, according, to 
_ the articles agreed upon ‘between, them. Philip. em- 
braced with joy this opportunity of revenging; himself 
_ for their perfidy. 
E -* Demetrius of Pharos joined) also with: Philip. 
ae have already seen that: the Romans, in whose 










favour he had declared at: first, had) bestowed.on him 
several of the cities they had. conquered in Illyria, 
As the chief revenue of those petty princes had con- 
sisted hitherto in the. plunder they got from their 
eighbours; when the Romans: were removed, he 
- could not forbear pillaging: the cities and territories 
bject. to them. Besides; Demetrius, as. well. as 
tdiledes, had sailed, on the same design, beyond 
th city of Issus ; which was a direct infraction- of 
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But, as soon.as. news: | 


They first nominated Agesipohs, 
a child, descended from one of.the royal families, and, . 


wards they chose Lycurgus, none of whose ancestors, 
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the chief article of the téaty concluded with queen 
For. these 1 reasons, the Romans declared war 


against Demetrius. Amilius the consul attacked him 


with great vigour, dispossessed him of his strongest — 


fortresses, and besieged him in Pharos, from whence 


he, escaped with the utmost difficulty. 
‘surrendered to the Romans. 


The city 
* Demetrius, being dis- 


“possessed of all his dominions, fled to Philip, who 


This offended the 


received, him with open arms. 


Romans very much, who thereupon sent ambassadors 


a considerable war, sent to their allies. 
-nanians joined them very cheerfully, though they 


| sand foot, and eight hundred horse. 
| Thessaly, he arrived in Epirus. 


to him, demanding Demetrius to be delivered up. 


However, Philip, who meditated at that time the 


design which, broke out soon after, paid no regard to 


their demand, and Demetrius spent the remainder of 
his days with that monarch. 
bold man, but at the same time rash and inconsiderate 
in his, enterprises; and his courage was entirely void 


He was a valiant and 


of prudence and judgment. 
The Achzans, being on the point of engaging. in 
The Acar- 


incurred. great danger, as they lay nearest the AEto- 
lians, and consequently were most exposed to the 
inroads of that people. Polybius praises their fidelity — 
exceedingly. 

The people of Epirus did not show so much good 
will, and seemed desirous of continuing neuter: never- 
énclens, they engaged in the war a little after. 

Deputies were also sent to king Ptolemy, to desire 
him not to assist the A®tolians either with troops or 
money. 

The Messenians, for whose sake that war had beer 


first begun, no way answered the hopes which haa 
| been naturally entertained, of their employing their 


whole force to carry it on. 

The Lacedemonians had declared at first for the 
Acheans; but the contrary faction caused the decree 
to be reversed, and they joined the Atolians. It was 
on this occasion, as J] have said before, that Agesipolis 
and Lycurgus-were elected kings of Sparta. 

Aratus,the younger, son of the great Aratus, wus 
at that, time supreme magistrate of the Achwans, as 
was Scopas of the A®tolians. 

t Philip marched from Macedonia with fifteen thou- 

Having crossed 
Had he marched 
directly against the Actolians, he would have come 
upon them unawares, and have defeated them: but 
at the request of. the Epirots, he laid siege to Am- 


bracia, which employed him, forty days, and gave the 


enemy time to. make preparations, and wait hie 
coming, up.. They did more. Scopas, at the heao 
of.a body of Actolians, advanced into Macedonia, made 
dreadful havoc, and returned in avery short time laden 
with spoils: this action. did him. prodigious honour. 
and greatly animated his forces. However, this did 
not hinder Philip from entering Atolia, and seizing on. 
a great number of important fortresses. ‘He would have 


entirely conquered it, had not the news he received 
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that the Dardanians * intended to make an inroad | 


into his kingdom, obliged him to return thither. At 


his departure he promised the ambassadors of the 


Achzans to return soon to their assistance. His 
sudden arrival disconcerted the Dardanians, and put 
a stop to their enterprise. He then returned to 
Thessaly, with an intention to pass the rest of the 


~~ summer in Larissa. 


= 


"In the mean time, Dorimachus, whom the Ato- 
lians had just before nominated their general, entered 
Epirus, laid waste all the open country, and did not 

_ Spare even the temple of Dodona. 

Philip, though it was now the depth of winter, had 
left Larissa, and arrived at Corinth, without any one’s 
having had the least notice of his march. He there 
ordered the elder Aratus to attend him, and by a let- 

ter to his son, who commanded the forces this year, 
gave him orders whither to march them. Caphye 
was to be the rendezvous. Euripidas, who knew 
nothing of Philip’s arrival, was then marching a de- 
tachment of above two thousand natives of Elis, to 
lay waste the territory of Sicyon. They fell into the 
hands of Philip, and all except a hundred were either 
killed or taken prisoners. 

The king, having joined Aratus the younger with 
his forces at the rendezvous appointed, marched to- 
wards Psophis, t in order. to besiege it. This was a 

_ very daring attempt; for the city was thought almost 
impregnable, as well from its natural situation, as 
from the fortifications which had been added to it. 
As it was the depth of winter, the inhabitants were 
under no apprehension that any would, or even could, 
attack them: Philip, however, did it with success ; 
for, first the city, and afterwards the citadel, surren- 
dered after making some resistance. As they were 
very far from expecting to be besieged, the want of 
ammunition and provisions very much facilitated the 
taking of that city. Philip gave it very generously 
to the Achzans, to whom it was a most important 
post, assuring them that there was nothing he desired 
more than to oblige them; and to give them the 
strongest proofs of his zeal and affection for their 
interest. A prince who-always acts in this manner 
is truly great, and does honour to the royal dignity. 

From thence, after possessing himself of some other 
cities, which he also gave to his allies, he marched to 
Elis, in order to lay it waste. This territory was 
very rich and populous, and the inhabitants of the 
country were in a flourishing condition. Formerly it 
had been deemed sacred, on account of the Olympic 
games solemnized there every four years; and all the 
nations of Greece had agreed not to infest it, or carry 
their arms into it. But the Eleans had themselves 
been the occasion of their losing that privilege, be- 
cause like other states, they had engaged in the wars 
of Greece. Here Philip got a very considerable booty, 
w'th which he enriched his troops, after which he 
retired to Olympia. 

*Polyb. 1. iv. p. 330—336. 
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x Among the several courtiers. of king Philip, 
Apelles held the chief rank, and had a considerable. 
influence on the mind of his sovereign, whose gover-- 
nor he had been: but, as'too frequently happens on: 
these occasions, he very much abused his power, 
which he employed wholly in oppressing individuals: 
and states. He had taken it into his head, to reduce’ 
the Achzans to the same condition as that in which 
Thessaly was at that time; that is, to subject them 
absolutely to the commands of the ministers of Ma- | 
cedonia, by leaving them only the name and a vain 
shadow of liberty ; and in order to accustom them to 
the yoke, he caused them to suffer every kind of ine 
jurious treatment. Aratus complained of this te 
Philip, who was highly exasperated on that account; 
and accordingly assured him, he would give such 
orders, that nothing of that kind should happen for — 
the future. Accordingly, he enjoined Apelles never 
to lay any commands on the Achzans, but in concert 
with their general. This was behaving with an in ~ 
dolent tenderness towards a minister who had so — 
shamefully abused his master’s confidence, and had 
therefore deserved to be entirely disgraced. The — 
Acheans, overjoyed at the favour which Philip show- © 
ed them, and at the orders he had given for their 
peace and security, were continually bestowing the: 
highest encomiums on that prince, and extolling his. 
excellent qualities. And, indeed, he possessed those 
which can endear a king to his people; such as a 
lively genius, a happy memory, an easy elocution, 
and an unaffected grace in all his actions; a beautiful — 
aspect, heightened by a noble and majestic air, — 
which struck the beholders with awe and respect; a 
sweetness of temper, affability, and a desire to please ; - 
and to finish the picture, a valour, an intrepidity, and 
an experience in war, which far exceeded his years- 
so that one can hardly conceive the strange altera- 
tion that afterwards appeared in his morals and be- 
haviour. 

Y Philip having possessed himself of Aliphera | 
which was a post of great strength, the greatest part 
of the people of that country, astonished at the 
rapidity of his conquests, and weary of the A®tolian 
tyranny, submitted to his arms. ‘Thus he soon made 
himself master of all Triphylia. 

2 At this time, Chilo, the Lacedemonian, pretend 
ing that he had a better right to the crown than 
Lycurgus, on whose heed they had placed it, resolved 
to dispossess him of it, and to set it on his own. 
Having engaged in his party about two hundred citi- 
zens, he entered the city in a forcible manner, killed 
the Ephori who were at table together, and marched 
directly towards Lycurgus’s house, intending to kill 
him; but hearing the tumult, he had made his es- 
cape. Chilo then went into the great square of the 
city, and exhorted the citizens to recover their li- 
berty ; making them, at the same time, the greatest |] 
promises. Seeing, however, that he could make ne || 
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9 universally despised. 





tus, who was his direct enemy. 


all things were hastening to their ruin. 


_ impression on them, and that he had failed in his 
attempt, he sentenced himself to banishment, and 
“retired to Achaia. It is surprising to see Sparta, 
formerly so jealous of her liberty, and mistress of all 


Greece till the battle of Leuctra, now filled with tu- 


-mults and insurrections, and ignominiously subjected 


toa kind of tyrants, whose very name formerly she 
could not endure. Such were the effects of having 
violated Lycurgus’s laws; and especially of intro- 
ducing gold and silver into Sparta, which drew after 


them, by insensible degrees, the lust of power, ava- 


rice, pride, luxury, effeminacy, immorality, and all 
those vices which are generally inseparable from 


riches. 


-* Philip, being arrived at Argos, spent the rest of 
the winter there. Apelles had not yet laid aside the 
design he meditated of enslaving the Achwans. But 
Aratus, for whom the king had a very particular re- 
gard, and in whom he reposed the highest confi- 
dence, was an invincible obstacle to his project. He 


_ therefore resolved, if possible, to get rid of him; and 
for this purpose he sent privately for all those who 


were his secret enemies, and used his utmost endea- 
vours to gain them the prince’s favour. After this, 


‘in all his conversations with him, he hinted that so 
long as Aratus should enjoy any authority in the re- 
public of the Achzans, he (Philip) would have no 


power; and would be as much subject to their laws 
and usages as the meanest of their citizens ; whereas, 
were he to raise to the chief administration of affairs 
some person who might be entirely dependent on 


3 ‘him, he then might act as sovereign, and govern 


others, instead of being himself governed. The new 
friends enforced these reflections, and refined on the 
arguments of Apelles. This idea of despotic power 
pleased the young king: and indeed it 1s the strong- 
est temptation that can be laid in the way of princes. 
Accordingly he went for that purpose to A¢gium, 
where the assembly of the states was held for the 
election of a new general; and prevailed so far by 


_ his promises and menaces, that he got Philoxenus, 
_ whose election Aratus had supported and gained, ex- 


cluded ; and obliged them to make choice of Epera- 
Implicitly devoted 
to the will of his prime minister, he did not perceive 
that he degraded himself in the most ignominious 
manner; nothing being more disgusting to free as- 
semblies, such as those of Greece, than the least at- 
tempt to violate the freedom of elections. 

A person was thus chosen entirely unworthy of the 
pert as is commonly the case in all forced elections. 
Eperatus, having neither merit nor experience, was 
As Aratus intermeddled no 
longer in public affairs, nothing was well done, and 
Philip, on 
whom the blame fell, became sensible that very per- 
nicious counsels had been given him. Upon this, he 
again had recourse to Aratus, and reinstated him en- 


 tirely in his friendship and confidence; and_per- 
ceiving that after this step his affairs flourished visi- 
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bly, and that his reputation and power increased 
daily, he would not make use of any counsel but that 
of Aratus, as the only manto whom he owed all his 
grandeur and glory. 
such evident and repeated proofs on one side of Ara- 
tus’s innocence, and on the other of Apelles’s black 
malice, that Philip would have been undeceived for 
ever; and have been fully sensible which of the two 
had the most sincere zeal for his service ? 


ya 


Who would not imagine, after — 


The se- 


quel, however, will show, that jealousy never dies but 


with the object that excited it; and that princes sel- 


dom overcome prejudices that are grateful to their 


authority. 
A new proof of this soon appeared. 


As the inha- 
bitants of Elis refused the advantageous conditions © 
which Philip offered them by one Amphidamus, . 


Apelles hinted to him, that so unreasonable a refusal 


was owing to the ill services which Aratus did him 
clandestinely, though outwardly he pretended to have 


his interest very much at heart: that he alone had. 


kept Amphidamus from enforcing, as be ought to 


have done, and as he had engaged to do, to the in- 


habitants of Elis, the offers which the king made 


them: and on this foundation he invented a long 
story, and named several witnesses of its truth. The 
king, however, was so just, as to insist upon his prime 
minister’s repeating these accusations in presence of 
the man whom he charged with them: and this 
Apelles did not scruple to do, and that with such an 


air of assurance, or rather impudence, as might have | 


disconcerted the most virtuous man. He even ad- 
ded, that the king would lay this affair before the 
council of the Achwans, and leave to them the de- 
cision of it. This was what he wanted; firmly per- 


suaded, that, by the influence he had there, heshould- 
Aratus, in making 


not fail to get him condemned. 
his defence, began by beseeching the king, not lightly 
to give credit to the several things laid to his charge ; 
that it was a justice which a king, more than any 
other man, owed to a person accused, to command a 
strict inquiry to be made into the several articles of 
the accusation, and till then to suspend his judgment. 


In consequence of this, he required, that Apelles ° 


should be obliged to produce his witnesses ; him, es- 
pecially, from whom he pretended to have heard the 


several particulars laid to his charge; and that they 


should omit none of the methods used and prescribed 
in establishing a fact before it was laid before the pub- 
lic council. The king thought Aratus’s demand very 
just and reasonable, and promised it should be com- 
plied with. 
Apelles did not prepare to give in his proofs: how, 
indeed, would it have been possible for him to do 
that ? 
by a kind of chance, to the city of Dyme, whither 
Philip was come to settle some affairs. Aratus 


snatched the opportunity ; and begged the king him- — 


self to take cognizance of this matter. He complied 
with Aratus’s request, and found that there was not 
the Jeast ground for the charge. Accordingly, Ara- 
tus was pronounced innocent, but no punishment was 
inflicted on the calumniator. 


However, the time passed on, and 


An unforeseen accident brought Amphidamus, 





~ not the same ascendant over them. 
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This impunity emboldened him the more: so that 
he continued his secret intrigues, in order to remove 
those who gave him the least umbrage. Besides 
Apelles, there were fo.r other persons who divided 

_the chief offices of the c:»wn among them, and at the 
‘same time enjoyed the kiug’s confidence. Antigonus 
had appointed them by his will, and assigned each of 
them his employment. His principal view in this 
_ choice was, to prevent those cabals and intrigues 
which are almost unavoidable during the minority of 
an infant prince. Two of these noblemen, Leontius 
and Megaleas, were entirely devoted to Apelles; but 
as to the other two, Taurion and Alexander, he had 
Taurion  presi- 
_ ded over the affairs of Peloponnesus, and Alexander 
had the command of the guards. Now the prime 
“minister wanted to give their employments to noble- 
men on whom he could entirely rely, and who would 
be as much devoted to his views as he could wish 
_ them. However, he endeavoured to undermine their 
credit by other methods than those he had employed 
against Aratus: for, says Polybius, courtiers have the 
art of moulding themselves into all shapes, and em- 
ploy sometimes praise and sometimes slander to gain 
their ends. Whenever Taurion was mentioned, 
Apelles would applaud his merit, his courage, his ex- 
perience; and speak of him as a man worthy of the 


king’s more intimate confidence: he did this in the- 


view of detaining him at court, and procuring’ the 
government of Peloponnesus (a place of great im- 
portance, and which required the presence of the 
‘person invested with it) for one of his creatures. 
Whenever Alexander was the subject of discourse, he 
Jost no opportunity of representing him in the most 
odious colours to the king, and even endeavoured to 
render his fidelity suspected, in order to remove him 
from court, that his post might be given to some per- 
son who would be dependent entirely on him. Po- 
lybius will show hereafter, what was the result of all 
these secret machinations. He only hints in this 
place, that Apelles was at last taken in his own snare, 
and met with the treatment he was preparing for 
others. But we shall first see him commit the black- 
est and most abominable injustice towards Aratus, 
and even direct his criminal designs against the king 
himself. 3 
>] before observed, that Philip having discovered 
that he had been more than once imposed upon, had 
restored Aratus to his favour and confidence. Sup- 
ported by his credit and counsels, he went to the as- 
sembly of the Achzans, which had been appointed on 
his account, to meet at Sicyon. On the report he 
made of the state of his exchequer, and of the urgent 
need in which he stood of money to maintain his 
forces, a resolution was passed to furnish him with 
fifty * talents, the instant his troops should set out 
upon their march; with three months’ pay for his 
soldiers, and ten thousand measures of wheat: and, 
that afterwards, as long as he should carry on the 
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war in person in Peloponnesus, they should-furnish — 
him. with seventeen {talents amonthe = 


t When the troops returned from their winter 


It was resolved to act by sea, because. they thereby 
should infallibly divide the enemy’s forces, from the 
uncertainty they must be under, with regard to the 
side on which they should be attacked. 


monia, and Elis. 

Whilst the king, who was now returned to Corinth, 
was training his Macedonians in the several exercises 
of the sea-service, Apelles, who found his influence 
lessened, and was exasperated to see the counsels: of 
Aratus followed, and not his own, took secret: mea- 
sures to defeat all the king’s designs. His view was 
to make himself necessary to his sovereign; and to 
force him, by the ill posture of his affairs, to throw 
himself into the arms of a minister, who was best ac- 


4 


Philip was — 
to make war on the inhabitants of AXtolia, Lacede- 





3 
_ 


"quarters, and were assembled, the king debated ip 
council on the operations of the ensuing campaign. — 


quainted with, and then actually in the administra- — 


tion of them. - How villainous was, this! 
prevailed with Leontius and Megaleas, his two con- 
fidants, to behave with negligence in the employ- 
ments with which they should be intrusted. 


As for 


Apelles — 


himself, he went to Chalcis, upon pretence of having 


some affairs to transact ; and there, as his orders were 
punctually obeyed by every one, he stopped. the 
convoys of money which were sent to the king ; and 
thereby reduced him to such necessity, that he was 


forced to pawn his plate to maintain himself and his 


household. 

Philip having: put to sea, arrived the second day at 
Patre ; and from thence having landed at || Cepha- 
lenia, he laid siege to Paleis, a city which, from its 
situation, would he of great advantage to him, asa 
place of arms; and as enabling him to infest the ter- 
ritories of his enemies. He caused his military en- 
gines to be advanced, and mines to be run. One of 
the ways of making breaches was, to dig out the earth 
under the very foundation of the walls. When they 


were got to it, they propped and supported the walls 


with great wooden beams, to which the miners after- 
wards set fire, and then retired; when presently 
great part of the wall would fall down. As the Ma- 
cedonians had worked with incredible ardour, they 


very soon made a breach more than thirty fathoms | 


wide. Leontius was) commanded to mount this 
breach with his troops. Had he exerted himself 
ever so little, the city would certainly have been ta- 


ken: but he attacked the enemy very faintly, so that - 


he was repulsed, lost a great number of his men, and 
Philip was obligedto raise the siege. 

The moment he began it, the enemy had sent Ly- 
curgus with some troops into Messenia, and Dorima- 
chus with half of the army into Thessaly, to oblige 


Philip, by this double diversion, to lay aside his en- 


terprise.’ Deputies had arrived soon after from the 
Acarnanians and Messenians. 


A. M. 3786. Before J. C. 218. 
}j An island in the Ionian sea, 


Philip, having raised 










~ 


‘the siege, assembled his €éuncil, to-debate on which 
side he should turn his arms. The Messenians re- 
_ presented, that in one day the forces might march 





_ overpower Lycurgus, who did not expect to be so 
suddenly attacked. Leontius: enforced this. advice 
_ very strongly. His secret reason was, that as it 
_ would be impossible for Philip to return, as the winds 
___ would be directly contrary at that time, he therefore 
_ would be forced to stay there, by which means the 
campaign would be spent and nothing done. The 
_ Acarnanians, on the contrary, urged him to march 
_ directly into AXtolia, which was then unprovided with 
_ troops: declaring, that the whole country might be 
laid waste without the least resistance; and that 
Dorimachus would be prevented from making an 
irruption into Macedonia. Aratus did not fail to 
_ declare in favour ofthe latter opinion; and the king, 
__ who, from the time of the cowardly attack at Paleis, 
had begun to suspect Leontius, acquiesced in the ad- 
_ vice of Aratus. 
_ _ Having provided for the urgent necessities of the 
_ Messenians, he went from Cephalenia, arrived the 
_ second day at Leucadia, from thence entered the 
_ gulf of Ambracia, and came a little before day-bregk 
_ toLimnza. Immediately he commanded the soldiers 
_ to take some refreshment, to rid themselves of the 
- greatest part of their baggage, and be-ready for 
- marching. In the afternoon, Philip having left the 
baggage under a strong guard, set ouf from Limnea ; 
and after a march of about sixty furlongs, he halted, 
to give his army some time for refreshment and rest. 
He then marched all night, and arrived at day-break 
at the river Achelous, intending to fall suddenly and 
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unexpectedly upon Therme. Leontius advised the 
4 king to halt for some time, giving for his reason, that 
as the soldiers had been fatigued with the length of 
_ their march, it would be proper for them to take 
_ breath; but, in reality, to.give the Atolians time to 


_ prepare for their defence. Aratus, on the contrary, 
_ knowing that opportunity is swift-winged, and that 
_ Leontius’s advice was manifestly traitorous, conjured 
Philip to seize the favourable moment, and set out on 
his march that instant. 
3 The king, who was already offended at Leontius, 
and began to suspect him, sets out immediately, 
_ crosses the Achclous, and marches directly to Ther- 
mee, through a very rugged and almost impassable 
: road cut between very steep rocks. This was the 
~ capital city of the country, in which the Attolians 
~ every year held their fairs and solemn assemblies, as 
well for the worship of the gods, as for the election 
_ of magistrates. As this city was thought impreg- 
_ nable, because of the advantage of its situation, and 
_ that no enemy had ever dared to approach it, the 
_ Aktolians used to leave their richest effects and al] 
: their wealth there, imagining they were very safe. 
_ But how great was their surprise, when, at the close 
_ of the day, they saw Philip enter it with his army! 
_ After having taken immense spoils in the night, 
the Macedonians pitched their camp. The next 
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_ from Cephalenia into their country, and at once 
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| morning it was resolved that the most valuable effects — 
should be carried away; and having piled up the rest 
of the booty at the head of the camp, they set fire to 
it. 


They did the same with regard to the arms 
which hung on the galleries of the temple; the best 
were laid by for service, and the remainder, amount- 


-ing to upwards. of fifteen thousand, were burnt to 


ashes. Hitherto every thing which had been trans- — 
acted was just, and agreeable to the laws of war. 

But the. Macedonians did not stop here. ‘'rans- 
ported with fury at the remembrance of the wild 
havoc which the A®tolians bad made in Dium and 
Dodona, they set fire to the galleries of the temple, 
tore down all the offerings which hung on them, 
among which were some of exceeding beauty and — 
prodigious value. Not satisfied with burning the 
roofs, they razed the temple. 
there were at least two thousand, were thrown down. 
A great number of them were broken to pieces; and 
those only spared which were known, by their form 
or inscriptions, to represent gods. ‘They wrote the 
following verse on the walls: 


Remember Dium: Dium sends you this. 


The horror with which the sacrileges committed 
by the Astolians at Dium had inspired Philip ‘and his 


revenge it by the commission of the like crimes; and 
that they were then making just reprisals. However, 
says Polybius, the reader will allow me to think other- 
wise. ‘To support his opinion, he cites three great 
examples, taken from the very family of the prince 
whose conduct he here censures. 
having defeated Cleomenes, king of the Laced&emo- 
nians, and possessed himself of Sparta, so far from 
extending his rage to the temples and sacred things, © 
did not even make those he had conquered feel the 
effects of it; on the contrary, he restored to them 
the form of government which they had received 
from their ancestors, and treated them with the 
highest testimonies of kindness and friendship. Philip, 
to whom the royal family owed all its splendour, and 


| who defeated the Athenians at Cheronea, made them 


sensible of his power and victory by no other marks 
than his beneficence; restoring their prisoners with 
out ransom; himself taking care of the dead, ordering 
Antipator to convey their bones to Athens, and giving 
clothes to such of the prisoners as were most in want 
of them. 


the temples and other sacred places: and what is 
stil] more worthy of our admiration, in his war with 
the Persians, who had plundered and burned most 
of the temples in Greece, Alexander spared and re- 
verenced all places dedicated to the worship of the 
gods. ; 

It were to. be wished, continues Polybius, that 
Philip, mindful of the examples his ancestors set 


Hh 


The statues, of which — 


Antigonus, after 


And lastly, Alexander the Great, in the ~ 
height of his fury against Thebes, which he razed to 
| the ground, so far from being forgetful of the venera- 
| tion due to the gods, took care not to suffer his soldiers 
(even through imprudence) to do the least injury to 
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. for their faults. 
_volve in the same ruin the innocent and the guilty, 


- does without listening to the advice of traitors. 


The laws of war, indeed, fre- 


citadels; to fill up harbours, to capture men and ships, 
to carry off the fruits of the earth, and things of a 
like nature, in order to lessen the strength of the 
enemy, and increase his own: but to destroy what 
‘neither can do him any prejudice, nor will contribute 
to the defeat of the enemy ; to burn temples, to break 
statues, and similar ornaments of a city, in pieces; 
certainly nothing but the wildest and most extrava- 
gant fury can be capable of such violence. It is not 
merely to ruin and destroy those who have done us 
injury, that we ought to declare war, in case we 
desire to be thought just and equitable; but only to 
oblige such people to acknowledge and make amends 
The true end of war is not to in- 


but rather to save both. ‘These are the sentiments 
of a soldier and a heathen. 

Though Philip, on this occasion, showed no great 
regard for religion, he acted like an excellent captain. 
His view in putting to sea, was to go and surprise 
the city of Therme, taking advantage of the absence 
of part of the Atolian forces. To conceal his design, 
he took so large a compass, as left the enemy in doubt 
with regard to the place he intended to attack; and 
prevented their seizing some passes of the mountains 
and defiles in which he might have been stopped 

short. Some rivers were to be passed: it was neces- 
sary for him to make the, utmost haste, and turn short 
upon Attolia by a swift counter-march. ‘This Philip 
To 
lighten his army, he leaves his baggage. He goes 
through the defiles without meeting the least obstacle, 


and enters Therme, as if he had dropped. from the 


skies; so well had he concealed and hastened his 
march, of which the enemy do not seem to have had 
the least suspicion. 

His retreat was full as extraordinary. To secure 


it, he had seized upon several important posts; ex- 


pecting that at his coming down, his rear-guard par- 
ticularly would be attacked. It was accordingly 
charged at two different times ; however, the prudent 
precautions he had taken, entirely baffled all the 
efforts of the enemy. 

An enterprise so well concerted, so secretly carried 
on, and executed with so much wisdom and despatch, 
surpasses the abilities of so young a prince as Philip ; 
and seems to characterize a veteran warrior, long 
exercised in all the ars and stratagems of war. We 
can scarce doubt (and Polybius seems to insinuate it 


_ evidently enough) that Aratus, as he had been the 


first contriver of so noble a project, was also the soul, 
as it were, and chief agent in it afterwards. 1 have 
already observed, that his talents Jay more in con- 
ducting a warlike stratagem, in forming extraordinary 
enterprises, and in giving success to them by his bold 
‘counsels, than in executing them himself. How 


¢Plat, in Arat. p. 1049, 4Polyb. 1. v. p. 365—372, 
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lim, had strove to show that he had sticceeded rather 
to their moderation and magnanimity, than to their | 
. €mpire and power. 
quently oblige a conqueror to demolish towns and— 
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happy is it for a young prince to posséss 4 general of | 
this character; prudent, able, versed by long expe- 


rience, and habituated to all the parts of the art of. 


war; to be able to appreciate the worth of these 
qualities; to be perfectly sensible of their high value; 
to be docile to his advice, though frequently contrary 


to his own taste and opinion; and to let himself be — 


guided by such wise counsels! After the happy suc- 
cess of an action, the person whose advice directed 


| it vanishes, and all the glory of it is reflected upon 


the monarch. ¢ Plutarch, who enforces what I have 
now said, thinks it equally glorious to Philip for sut- 
fering himself to be guided by such_good counsels, 
and to Aratus for having ability to suggest them. 
When Philip, who had marched back the same 


way he came, was arrived at Limnea, finding himself. 


in repose and security, he offered sacrifices to the 
gods by way of thanksgiving, for the success they 
had given to his arms; and made a splendid banquet 


for his officers, who were strongly affected as himself — 


with the glory he had acquired. Leontius and Me- 
galeas were the only persons who heartily repined at 
the good fortune of their sovereign. Every one soon 


perceived that they did not share with the rest of the — 


company in the joy which so successful an expedition 
must naturally create. During the whole entertain- 
ment, they vented their-animosity against Aratus in 
the most insulting and most shocking railleries. 
words were not all; for, at their rising from the 
banquet, heated with the fumes of wine, and fired 
with anger, they threw stones at him all the way, till 
he was got into his tent. ‘The whole army was in 
an uproar; and the noise reaching the king, he caused 
an exact inquiry to be made into the affair; laid a 
fine of twenty talents* on Megaleas, and threw him 
into prison. Leontius, hearing of what had _hap- 
pened, ran with a crowd of soldiers to the kiny’s 


tent; persuaded that the young prince would be © 


frightened at seeing so great a body of men, and for 
that reason be prompted to change his resolution. 
Being come into the king’s presence, “ Who has been 
so bold,” says he, ‘tas to lay hands on Megaleas and 
throw him into prison?” “J,” answered the king, in 
a lofty tone. ‘This terrified Leontius; so that, after 
venting a deep sigh, he left the king’s tent in a rage. 
Some days after he gave security for the fine laid on 
Megaleas, who was then set at liberty. 


But — 


“ During Philip’s expedition against Atolia, Lycur-_ 


gus, the Spartan king, had engaged in an enterprise 
against the Messenians, but it proved abortive. Dori- 
machus, who had Jed a considerable body of Autolians 
into Thessaly, with an intention to lay waste the 
country, and to oblige Philip to raise the siege of 
Paleis, in order to go and succour his allies, found 
troops there ready prepared to give him a warm re- 
ception. He did not venture to attack them. 
news of Philip’s inroad into Actolia, forced bim tu 
hasten thither to defend his own country. But 
though he made the utmost expedition, he arrived toc 
late; the Macedonians having already quitted it. 
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Philip maréhed his army with almost incredible 
Giligence. Having left Leucadia with his fleet, and 
‘being arrived at Corinth, he laid up his ships in the 
harbour of Lecheum, landed his troops, began his 
‘march, and passing through Argos, arrived on the 
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others, that it would be more prudent to appease 

them by gentle methods, and forget all that was 

past. eke 

The king was still young; so that his authority was 
not entirely confirmed in the minds of the people and 


3 ‘twelfth day at Tegea, which he had fixed for the 
rendezvous of his allies. The Spartans having heard 
from public report what had passed at Therm, were 


soldiery. ‘Those who were against him enjoyed the ~ 
highest posts in the kingdom ; had governed it during _ 
his minority ; had filled gll employments with their | 
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truly alarmed when they saw that young victor in 
their territories, where he was not expected so sud- 
denly. Some actions took place between the two ar- 
mies, in which Philip had always the advantage; but 
I shall omit the particulars, to avoid prolixity. Philip 
_ displayed, on all occasions, a bravery and prudence 
far above his years; and this expedition did him no 
less honour than that of Actolia. After laying waste 
the whole country, and taking abundance of spoils, he 
_returned by the way of Argos to Corinth. 
_ Here he found ambassadors from Rhodes and Chi- 


os, who came to offer him their mediation, and to 


incline both parties to peace. The king, dissembling 
his real intentions, told them that he had always 
wished, and did still wish, to be at peace with the 
Actolians ; and therefore charged them, at their depar- 
ture, to dispose them to it.. He afterwards landed at 


_ Lecheum, in order to go from thence to Phocis, 


__where he intended to engage in some more important 
enterprise. 
' The faction, formed by Leontius, Megaleas, and 
Ptolemy, who also was one of Philip’s principal ofh- 
cers, having employed all the clandestine methods 
possible, to remove and destroy all those who either 
opposed or were suspected by them; and seeing with 
grief, that those secret practices had not been as 
successful as they had flattered themselves, resolved 
to make themselves formidable, even to their sove- 
reign, by employing the authority they had over the 
forces, to draw off their affections from him, and to 
attach them totheir owninterest. The greatest part 
‘of the army had staid in Corinth ; and they imagined, 
that the absence of the king gave them a favourable 
opportunity for executing their designs. They repre- 
sented to the light armed troops, and to the guards, 
that, for the sake of the public welfare, they exposed 
themselves to the greatest toils and dangers of war; 
that nevertheless justice had not been done them, nor 
the ancient laws relating to the distribution of plun- 
der been observed with regard to them. The young 
men, fired by these seditious discourses, divide 
themselves into bands, plunder the houses of the 
principal courtiers, and carry their fury to such ex- 
vess, as to force the gates of the king’s palace, and 
break in pieces the tiles which covered it. Immedi- 
ately a great tumult broke out in the city, of which 
Philip having notice, he left Lecheeum in great haste. 
He then assembles the Macedonians in the theatre, 
where, in a speech intermixed with yentleness and 
severity, he makes them sensible of their fault. In 
the trouble and confusion which reigned at that time, 


~ some declared that it would be necessary to seize 
and punish the promoters of this insurrection; and 


/ 
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creatures ; had acquired a kind of unlimited power | < 


over all crders of the state ; had the command of the 
forces, and during a long time had employed the most 
insinuating arts to gain their affection, and had divided 
the whole administration among themselves. 
delicate a conjuncture, he did not think it advisable 
to come to an open rupture, lest he should inflame the 
minds of the people, by employing chastisements at 
an_unseascnable time. 
resentment, pretending to be very well satisfied ; and 
having exhorted his forces to union and peace, he 
went back to Lecheum. 
it was not easy for him to execute in Phocis the — 
schemes he had projected. 

Leontius, having now lost all hopes, after so many 
fruitless attempts, had recourse to Apelles. 
courier upon courier, to give him notice of the dan- 
ger he was in, and to urge his presence immediately. 
That minister, during his stay at Chalcis, had .dis- 
posed of all things in the most despotic manner, and — 
by that means was universally odious. 
him, the king, being still young, had no manner of 
power, but obeyed implicitly the dictates of his ~ 
(Apelles’s) will. He arrogated to himself the ma- — 
nagement of all affairs, as having full power to act in — 
every thing as he should think fit. The magistrates 
of Macedonia and Thessaly, and the officers who en- 
joyed any employment, made their reports to him 
alone. Jn all the cities of Greece, scarce the least 
mention was made of the king: for, whether any 
resolutions were to be taken, affairs to be regulated, — 
judgments passed, honours to be bestowed, or fa- 
vours granted, Apelles engrossed and transacted all 
things. _ ate 

Philip had long before been apprized of this con- ~ 
duct of Apelles, which gave him very great uneasi- 
ness. Aratus was frequently urgent with him to ex- 
ert himself on this occasion, and endeavoured to make — 
him throw off his irresolution and servitude: but the — 
king concealed his thoughts, and did not discover his. 
resolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing how 
the king was disposed toward him, but persuaded, on 
the contrary, that the instant he appeared before his 
sovereign he would not fail of taking his opinion in 
all things, hastened from Chalcis to the support of 
Leontius. 

When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy, 
and-Megaleas, who commanded the flower of the 


troops, engaged all the young men to goand meet kim. 


Apelles, thus received with pomp and splendour, and 
attended by a large body of officers and soldiers, ad- 
vances directly to the king’s palace,which he was 
going to enter as usual. However, the officer who 
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attended at the gate, (having been instructed before,) 
_ stopped him short, and told him that his majesty was 


busy. Astonished at so uncommon a reception, which | 


he nowise expected, he deliberated for some time how 
“he ought to behave, and at last withdrew in the ut- 
most confusion. *‘ Nothing is so transient and frail 
as a borrowed power, not supported by foundations or 
strength of its own.” ‘The shining train he had 
caused to follow him vanished in an instant; and he 
arrived at his own house followed only by his domes- 
tics: a lively image, says Polybius, of what happens 
in the courts of kings; and of the fate which the most 
powerful courtiers ought to dread. A few days suf- 
fice to show their most exalted state and fall. _ Like 


counters, which one moment are of the highest, and 


the next of the most inconsiderable value, at the will 
of him who reckons with them: as princes please to 


extend or withdraw their favours, today they enjoy 


the greatest credit, and the next are reduced to the 


sensible of the storm he himself might expect, now the 
prime minister was disgraced, thought of nothing but 
how he might best secure himself by flight, and ac- 
cordingly withdrew to ‘Thebes, leaving Leontius 
hound for twenty talents, which he had engaged to see 


_ his accomplice pay. 


The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apel- 


_ Jesto despair, or whether he.did not think his power 
sufficiently established to exert it in an extraordinary 
~~ manner, or from some remains of esteem and gratitude 
for his guardian and governor, still continued occa- 


sionally to converse with him, and left_him some other 
honours of that kind; but he excluded bim from the 
council, and from the number of those be used to in- 
vite to supper with him. On his arrival at Sicyon, 
the magistrates offered him a house ; but he preferred 
that of Aratus, whom he never quitted, and spent 
whole days in his company. As for Apelles, he or- 


_ dered him to retire to Corinth. 


Having removed Leontius from his command of 
‘the guards, which were ordered to march elsewhere, 
upon pretence of their being employed upon some 
urgent occasion, he caused him to be thrown into 
prison; the pretended reason of which was, to oblige 
him to pay the twenty talents, for which he had en- 
gaged for Megaleas ; but in reality to secure his per- 
son, and to sound the disposition of the troops. Le- 
ontius sent word of this to the infantry over which 
he had commanded, who that moment sent a petition 
to the king, importing, that if Leontius were charged 
with some new crime for which he deserved to be 
imprisoned, they insisted that nothing might be de- 


creed against him but in their presence ; that if he - 


refused them that favour, they should look upon this 
refusal as a contempt, and a signal insult ; (such was 
the liberty the Macedonians had the privilege of 
using with their king ;) but that in case Leontius was 


imprisoned only for the twenty talents, they offered 
to pay that sum amongthem. This testimony of their 


*<¢ Nihil rerum mortalium tam instabile ac flumen est, quam 
fama ptentiz non sua vi nixe.” Tacit. Annal. |. xiii. c. 19. 
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affection did but inflame the king’s atiger, and hasten 


the death of Leontius. 

During this interval, there arrived from Ztolia, 
ambassadors from Rhodes and Chios, after having 
prevailed with the Aitolians to consent to a thirty 
days’ truce. They assured the king that the A®toli- 
ans were inclined toa peace. Philip accepted of the 
truce, and wrote to the allies, desiring them to send 
their plenipotentiaries to Patra, to negociate a peace 
with the Attolians. He himself set out immediately 
for that place from Lechzum, and arrived there after 
two days’ sail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas 
from Phocis to the Atolians, in which that traitor 
exhorted the Atolians not to entertain the least fear, 
but to continue the war; that Philip was in the ut- 
most distress for want of ammunition and provisions, 
to which he added expressions highly injurious to the 
king. Philip, upon reading these letters, judging 
Apelles the chief author of them, seized both him and 
his.son; at the same time he sent to Thebes, w:h 


_ orders for Megaleas to be proceeded against there , 


however, he did not stay for his trial, but laid violent 
hands on himself. A little after Apelles and his son 
were also put to death. ; 

I do not know whether history can furnish us with 
a more remarkable example of the ascendant which a 
favourite may gain over the mind of a young sove- 
reign, in order to satiate with impunity his avarice 
and ambition. Apelles had been Philip’s guardian, 
and as such intrusted with the care of his education. 
He had been at the head of the council of regency 
established by the Jate king. ‘This double title of 
guardian and governor had, on one side, inspired the 
young prince (as might naturally be expected) with 
sentiments of regard, esteem, respect, and confidence 
for Apelles; and, on the other, had made Apelles as 
sume an air of authority and command over his pupil, 
which he never laid aside. Philip did not want 
genius, judgment, or penetration. 
rived to more mature years, he perceived into what 
hands he had fallen, but at the same time shut his 
eyes to all his master’s faults. He had discovered, 
more than once, the mean jealousy which Apelles 
entertained of conspicuous merit of every kind: and 
his declared hatred of all such of the king’s subjects 
as were most capable of serving him. Proofs of his 


extortion and oppression were daily renewed, andthe | 


repeated complaints. against them rendered the 
government odious and insupportable. However, 
all this made no impression, or but a very slight 
one, on the mind of the young king, over which the 
prime minister had gained such an influence, that 
he even stood in fear of him. ‘The reader has seen 


how extremely difficult it was for the king to break 
this charm. 

€ In the mean time, the Atolians wished earnestly 
that the peace might be concluded; and were quite 
weary of a war, in which all their expectations had 
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them. that in wisdom and resolution he was a man, 
and that they had behaved like children in all their 
enterprises. But having heard of the insurrection of 
the troops, and the conspiracy of Apelles and Leon- 


__ tius, they postponed the day on which they were to 
meet at Patra, in hopes that some sedition would 
_ break out at court, to perplex and embroil the king’s 
affairs. Philip, w ho wished for nothing more ardently | 


than to break off the conferences upon the peace, 
joyfully seized the opportunity with which the ene- 
mies themselves furnished him; and engaged the 


allies, who were come to the rendezvous, to continue 


the war. He then set sail on his return to Corinth. 
He gave the Macedonians leave to go by the way of 
Thessaly, to take up their winter-quarters in their 


‘own country: then coasting Attica along the Euripus, | 


he went from Cenchrea to Demetrias,* where he 


found Ptolemy, the only conspirator that ‘survived, 


and caused sentence of death to be passed upon him 
in an assembly of Macedonians. 
_ All these incidents happened at the'time that Han- 


-nibal was encamped on the banks of the river Po in 
Italy; and Antiochus, 
. greatest part of Ceelo- Syria, had sent his troops into 


after having subdued. the 


winter-quarters. Jt was then also that Lycurgus, 
king of Lacedemonia, fled to Atolia, in order to se- 
cure himself from the anger of the Ephori; who, on 
a false report that this king designed to embroil the 
state, had assembled in the night, and invested his 
house, in order to seize his person. But Lycurgus, 
having some information of this, fled with his whole 


family. However, he was recalled a little after, as 


soon as it was known that the suspicions raised against 
him were all groundless. It being now winter, Philip 
returned to Macedonia. 

-Eperatus was by this time, universally despised by 
the Achzans ; nobody obeyed his orders: and the 
country being open and defenceless, dreadful havoc 
was made in it. The cities, being abandoned, and 


‘receiving no succours, were reduced to the last ex- 
_tremity, and consequently could scarce furnish their 


quota. The auxiliary troops, the payment of whose 
arrears was ‘put off from day to day, served as they 
were paid, and great numbers of them deserted. All 
this was owing to the incapacity of the general ; and 
the reader has seen in what manner he was elected. 
Happily for the Acheans, the time of his command 
was almost expired. He quitted it in the beginning 
of the spring, and the elder Aratus was appointed to 
succeed him. 

‘ Philip, in his journey to Macedonia, had taken 
Bylazora, the greatest city in Peonia, and the most 
advantageously situated for making incursions from 


_ Dardania into Macedonia ; so that having possessed 
himself of it, he had very litte to fear from the 
Dardanians. ; 


brcleb: l. v. p. 435. 
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_ they had to do with a young unexperienced king, and | 
2 accordingly believed that they might amuse him as a | 
child; but Philip, on the contrary, had proved to. 
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t After taking that city, he marched again towards 


‘Greece. 


used to make continual inroads, and at the same time 
commit great waste in the territories of Demetrias, 
Pharsalus, and «ven Larissa. 


The attack was carried | 


on with great bravery, and the defence was equally 


vigorous; but at last the besieged, fearing they should 


be taken by storm, surrendered the city. By this — 


conquest, Philip secured Magnesia and Thessaly, and 
carried off a great booty from the Attolians. 


Here ambassadors came again to him from Chios, _ 
Rhodes, and Byzantium, and also from Ptolemy, to — 
Philip made the same 
answer as before, that it was what he very much 


propose concluding a peace. 


desired ; and that they had only to inquire of the 


hens 


Atolians, whether they also were inclined to it. — 
Philip, in reality, was not very desirous of peace, but 


he did not care to declare himself. 
He afterwards set out with his favourites, for the 
Nemezan games at Argos. 


nia, with advice that the Romans had lost a great 
battle in Tuscany, near the lake Thrasymenus, and 


that Hannibal was master of the open country. The — 
king showed this letter to none but Demetrius of 


Pharos, giving him strict charge not to speak of it. 


The latter took this opportunity to represent to him, - 


Whilst he was viewing | 
one of the combats, a courier arrived from Macedo- 


‘ 


that he ought to disengage himself as soon as possible — 


from the Attolian war, in order to invade Illyria, and 
afterwards cross into Italy. He added, that Greece, 


already subjected in all respects, would obey him no 


less afterwards ; that the Achezans had joined volun- Ss. 


tarily, and with the utmost cheerfulness, in his cause ; 


that the AXtolians, quite depressed and discouraged 


by their ill success in the present war, would not fail — 


to follow their example; that if he was desirous of — 


making himself master of the whole world—a noble — 


ambition, which suited no prince better than him- 


self—he must begin by conquering Italy; that after — 


the defeat of the Romans, the news of which he had 
then received, the time was come for executing so 


noble a project, and that he ought not to delay a ie 


moment. Such counsel could not but charm a king 
in the flower of his youth, successful in his exploits, 


bold, enterprising, and who besides was sprung from <3 
a family which had always flattered itself with the 


hopes of universal empire. 


Nevertheless, as he was master of his temper, andl : 


governed his thoughts in such a manner, as to dis 
cover only such of them as suited his interest, (a 
very rare and valuable quality in so young a prince,) 
he did not express too great an inclination for peace, 
though he now earnestly desired it. He therefore 


only reaadad the allied states to be told to send their ~ 


plenipotentiaries to Naupactum, in order to negociate 


a peace: and at the earnest desire of the Attolians, — 


he soon arrived in the neighbourhood of that city, at 
the head of his troops. 
of the war, that there was no occasion for long con- 
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-. ferences. The first article which the king caused to 


be proposed to the AStolians, by the ambassadors of 


_ the confederate powers, was, that every one should 


fie 


_. continue in possession of his conquests: and to this 


they assented. The rest of the articles were soon 
agreed upon; so that the treaty was vatified, and all 
retired to their respective countries. This peace 
concluded by Philip and the Acheans with the Ato- 
lians, the battle lost by the Romans near the lake 
Thrasymenus, and the defeat of Antiochus near 
Raphia, all happened in the third year of the 140th 
Olympiad.* 

In the first separate conference held in presence of 
the king and the ambassadors of the confederate 


powers, Agelus of Naupactum, who was one of them, 


enforced his opinion by arguments that deserve a 
place here, and which: Polybius has thought worthy 


of being related at length in his history. He said that 


it was to be wished, that the Greeks would never 
make war upon one another; that it would be a 


_ great blessing from the gods, if, breathing only the 
same sentiments, they should all in a manner join 


hand in hand, and unite their whole force, to secure 
them from the insults of the barbarians. But if this 
was not possible, that at least, in the present juncture, 
they ought to unite together, and watch over the 
preservation of all Greece: thii, to be sensible of 
the necessity of such an union, they need but turn 
their eyes to the formidable armies of the two power- 


‘ful states actually engaged in war: that it was evident 


to every one who was ever so little versed in the 


~ maxims.of policy, that the conquerors, whether Car- 


_ thaginians or Romans, would not confine themselves 


to the empire of Italy and Sicily; but would doubt- 
less extend their projects much further: that all the 
Greeks in general, and especially Philip, ought to 
keep a strict eye on the dangers with which they 
were threatened : that this prince would have nothing 
to fear, if, instead of attempting to ruin the Greeks, 
and to give the enemy an easier opportunity of de- 


feating them, as he had hitherto done, he would 


Jabour as much for their welfare as his own, and 
exert himself as vigorously in the defence of all 
Greece, as if it was his own kingdom: that by this 


_ means he would acquire the love and affection of the 


Greeks, who on their part would be inviolably at- 


_ tached to him in all his enterprises; and, by their 


- fidelity to him, disconcert all the projects which fo- 


reigners might form against his kingdom: that if, 
instead of barely acting upon the defensive, he were 
desirous of taking the field, and executing some great 
enterprise; he need but turn his arms towards the 
West, and keep an eye on the events of the war in 


Italy: that, provided he would only put himself in a 


condition for seizing successfully the first opportunity 
that should present itself, every thing seemed to 
smooth the way for universal empire: that, in case 
he had any difference with the Greeks, he should 
leave the decision of it to another season: that he 


—_— 
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ought especially to be careful to preserve to bimsel 


the liberty of making war or peace with them when 
ever he might think proper: that, in case he should 
suffer the storm which was gathering in the West to 
burst upon Greece, it was very much to be feared, 
that it would then be no longer in their power to 
take up arms, to treat of peace, nor to determine 
their affairs in a manner agreeable to themselves, or 
as they might judge most expedient. 

Nothing can be more judicious than this speech, 
which is a clear prediction of what was to happen 
afterwards to Greece, of which the Romans will soon 
render themselves absolute masters. ‘This is the first 
time that the affairs of Jtaly and Africa influence 
those of Greece, and direct their motions. After this, 
neither Philip, nor the other powers of Greece, regu-- 
lated their conduct, when they were to make peace 
or war, by the state of their respective countries, but 
directed all their views and attention towards Italy. 
The Asiatics, and the inhabitants of the islands, did 
the same soon after. All those who, from that time, 
had reasons to be dissatisfied with the conduct of 
Philip or Attalus, no longer addressed Antiochus or ~ 


_ Ptolemy for protection,—no longer turned their eyes. 


to the south or east, byt fixed them upon the west. 
Sometimes ambassadors were sent to the Carthagi- 
nians, and at other times to the Romans. Some also 
came to Philip, at different intervals, from the Ro- 
mans, who, knowing the enterprising genius of that 
prince, were afraid he would come, and add to the 
confusion and perplexity of their affairs: which is 
what the sequel of this history will now show us. « 


SECT. IV. Philp concludes a treaty with Hannibal. 
The Romans gain a considerable victory over him at. 
Apollonia. He changes his conduct. His breach of — 
faith and irregularities. He causes Aratus to be por- 
soned. The /Etolians conclude an alliance with the 
Romans. Aitalus, king of Pergamus, and the Lace- 
demonians, accede to it. Machanidas usurps a tyran- 
nical power at Sparta. Various expeditions of Philip 
and Sulpitius the Roman pretor, in one of which 
Philopamen signalizes himself. 


& Tue war between the Carthaginians and the Ro- 
mans, who were the two greatest powers at that time, 
drew the attention of all the kings and nations of the 
earth. Philip, king of Macedon, imagined that he 
was more particularly interested, as his dominions 
were separated from Italy only by the Adriatic Sea 
now called the Gulf of Venice. When he heard, by 
the rumours which were spread, that Hannibal had 
marched over the Alps, he was indeed very well 
pleased to see the Romans and Carthaginians at war; 
but, as the event was doubtful, he did not yet perceive | 
clearly which of those powers it would be his interest 
to join. t But after Hannibal had gained three vic- 
tories successively, al] his doubts were removed, and 
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~ Romans. 
the praetor, who was then encamped near Luceria. 
The principal of the ambassadors, Xenophanes by 


_the senate and people of Rome. 
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ane hesitated no longer. He sent ambassadors to that 


general, but unhappily they fell into the hands of the 
They were carried to Valerius Levinus 


name, without being in the least disconcerted, an- 
swered with a resolute tone of voice; that he had 
been despatched by Philip to conclude an alliance 
and friendship with the Romans;-and that he had 
orders to execute with the consuls, as well as with 
Levinus, overjoyed 
to find, at a time when the defection of their ancient 
allies had become so general, so powerful a monarch 
desirous of making an alliance with the Romans, 


treated the ambassadors with all possible respect, and 


gave them an escort for their safety. Being arrived 
at Campania, they escaped, and fled to Hannibal’s 
camp, where they concluded a treaty, the purport of 


which was as follows: “ That king Philip should 


cross into Italy with a fleet of two hundred sail, and 
lay waste the sea-coasts, and should assist the Car- 


thaginians with his forces both by sea and land: that 
the latter, at the conclusion of the war, should pos- 
-sess all Italy and Rome; and that Hannibal should 


have all the spoils: that after the conquest of Italy, 
they should cross into Greece, and there make war 


against any power the king should nominate; and 


that both the cities of the continent, and the islands 
lying towards Macedonia, should be enjoyed by Phi- 
lip, and annexed to his dominions.” Hannibal, on 
the other side, sent ambassadors to Philip, for his 
ratification of this treaty ; and they set out with those 
of Macedonia. I observed elsewhere, that in this 
treaty, the whole of which is preserved by " Polyb- 


' ius, express mention is made of a great number of 


deities of the two nations, as present at this treaty, 


and witnesses to the oaths with which the ceremony 
_ was. attended. 


Polybius omits a great number of 
particulars, which, according to Livy, were stipula- 


ted by this treaty. 


The ambassadors, who set out together, were un- 
happily discovered and intercepted by the Romans. 
Xenophanes’s Jie would not do him the same service 
as before. - The Carthaginians were known by their 


air, their dress, and still more by their Janguage. 
Upon them were found letters from Hannibal to Phi- 


lp, and acopy of the treaty. ‘The ambassadors were 
carried to Rome. In the condition in which the 
affairs of the Romans (attacked so vigorously by Han- 
nibal) then were, the discovery of a new enemy, so 
powerful as Philip, must necessarily alarm them pro- 
digiously. But it is on such occasions that the Ro- 
man grandeur was chiefly conspicuous. For, with- 
out expressing the least perplexity or discourage- 
ment, they took all the measures necessary for car- 
rying on this new war. Philip, informed of what 


had befallen his ambassadors, sent a second embassy 


to Hannibal, which was more successful than the 


former, and brought back the treaty. But these dis- 
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appointments prevented their forming any enter- 


prise that year, and still kept matters in suspense. 
i Philip was now wholly employed on his great de- 
sign of carrying the war into Italy. Demetrius of 


Pharos being with him, was continually urging him~ 


to that enterprise; not so much out of zeal for the 
interest of that prince, as out of hatred to the Ro- 
mans, who had dispossessed him of his territories, 
which he thought it would be impossible for him to 
recover by any other means. It was by his counsel 
that he had concluded a peace with most of his ene- 
mies, in order that he might devote his whole care 


and attention to this war, the thoughts of which | : 


haunted him day and night; so that even in his 
dreams he spoke of nothing but of war and battles 
with the Romans; and frequently would start from 
his sleep, in the highest agitation of mind, and co- 
vered with sweat. This prince, who was still young, 


was naturally lively and ardent in all his enterprises. 


The success of bis arms, the hopes Demetrius gave. 
him, and the remembrance of the great actions of his 


predecessors, kindled an ardour in him, which in- — 


creased daily. 

k During the winter season, he thought of fitting 
out a fleet; not with the view of venturing a battle 
with the Romans, for this he was not in a condition 


to do; but to transport his forces into Italy with the ‘c 


greater expedition, and by that means surprise the 
enemy when they should least expect it. Accord- 
ingly he made the Illyrians build a hundred or a hun- 
dred and twenty vessels for him; and after having ex- 
ercised his Macedonians for some time in naval disci 


pline, he putto sea. He first seized upon the city of Ori- “ 


cum, situated on the western coast of Epirus. Va- 
lerius, commander of the fleet that lay before Brun- 
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dusium, having advice of it, weighed anchor immedi- ~ 


ately with all the ships in readiness for sailing ; re- 
took, the next day, Oricum, in which Philip had left 
but a slender garrison, and sent a large reinforce- 
ment to the aid of Apollonia, to which Philip had 
laid siege. Nevius, an able and experienced officer, 
who commanded this reinforcement, having landed 
his troops at the mouth of the river Aous, upon which 
Apollonia stands, marched through a by-way; and 
entered the city in the night unperceived by the 
enemy. The Macedonians, imagining they were 
very secure, because the sea lay between them and 


the enemy, had neglected all the precautions which 


the rules of war prescribe, and tbe exactness of mili 
tary discipline requires. Nevius, being informed ol 
this, marched silently out of the city in the night, 
and arrived in the camp, where he found all the sol- 
diers asleep. 
first attacked awaking the rest, they all endeavoured 
to save themselves by flight. The king himself, wha 
was but half awake and almost naked, found it very 
difficult to escape to his ships. ‘The soldiers crowded 
after him, and three thousand of them were either 
killed or taken prisoners. 


iPolyb. 1. v. p. 439, & 445—447. 
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k Liv. ]. xxiv. nm. 40. 


And now the cries of those who were | 


Valerius, who staid at: 
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Oricum, the instant he heard this news, had sent his 
fleet towards the mouth of the river, to shut up Phi- 
lip. This prince, finding it impossible to advance, 


after setting fire to his ships, returned by land to ‘ 


Macedonia; carrying with him the sorrowful remains 
of his troops, who seemed more like prisoners dis- 
armed and plundered, than the body of an army. 

‘For some time, Philip, who till then had been ad- 
mired for many of those qualities which form the 
great prince, had begun to change his conduct and 
character: and this change was ascribed to the evil 
counsels of those about him; who, to please him, 
were perpetually lavishing their encomiums on him, 
fomenting all his passions, and suggesting to him, 
that the grandeur of a king consisted in reigning with 
unlimited power, and in making his subjects pay a 
blind, implicit obedience to his will. Instead of the 
- gentleness, moderation, and wisdom, he till then had 
displayed, he treated cities and states, not only with 
pride and haughtiness, but with cruelty and injus- 
tice ; and having no longer, as formerly,’ his fame in 
view, he abandoned himself entirely to riot and ex- 
cesses of every kind; the too common effect of flat- 
tery, whose subtle poison generally corrupts the best 
princes, and sooner or later destroys the great hopes 
which had been entertained of them. 

One would have imagined that the defeat before 
Apollonia, in covering him with shame, would have 
abated his pride, and softened his temper. But this 
only soured it: and one would have concluded, that 
this prince was resolved to revenge, on his subjects 
and allies, the affront he had received from his ene- 
mies. 

Being arrived at Peloponnesus, a little after his de- 

feat, he used every effort to over-reach and surprise 
the Messenians. But his artifices being discovered, 
he pulled off the mask, and laid waste the whole 
country. Aratus, who was a man of the greatest 
honour and probity, was exceedingly shocked at 'so 
flagrant an injustice, and made loud complaints against 
it. fe had before begun to retire insensibly from 
court; but now he thought it high time to break 
entirely with a prince, who no longer valued his 
people, and kept no terms even with himself: for he 
was not ignorant of his connection with his daughter- 
in-law, (a subject of the greatest grief to him,) which, 
however, he had not once hinted to his son; from 
the consideration, that it would not be of service to 
him to inform him of his ignominy, since it was not 
in his power to revenge it. 

As it was impossible but that this rupture must 
make some noise, Philip, whom the greatest crimes 
now cost nothing, resolved to rid himself of a trou- 
blesome censor, whose very absence reproached him 
with all his irregularities. Aratus’s great reputation, 
and the respect paid to his virtue, would not suffer 
Philip to empley open force and violence ; and there- 
fore he charged Taurion, one of his confidants, to 
despatch him secretly during his absence. His hor- 


1Plut. in Arat. p. 1049—1052. Polyb. 1 viii. p. 518, 519, 
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rid command was obeyed; for Taurion having ine — 


sinuated himself into Aratus’s famiharity and friend- 


ship, invited him several times to dinner, and at one 






of these entertainments poisoned him; not witha | 


violent and immediate poison, but with one of those 


which lights up a slow fire in the body, consumes it 


by insensible degrees, and is the more dangerous, as 
it gives less notice. . 

Aratus knew very well the cause of bis illness; but 
as complaints would not be of any service to him, he 
bore it patiently, without once murmuring, as a com- 
mon and natural disease. One day only, happen- 
ing to spit blood before a friend who was in the 
room with him, and seeing that his friend was sur- 
prised, he said, “ Behold, my dear Cephalon, the 
fruits of royal friendship !” 
at Agium, being then captain-general for the seven- 
teenth time. 

The Acheans desired to have him buried in the 
place where he died, and were preparing such a 
magnificent mausoleum to his memory as might be 
suited to the glory of his life, and worthy of his great 
services. But the Sicyonians obtained that honour 


He died in this manner — 


for their city, where Aratus was born; and changing © 
their mourning to festivity, crowned with chaplets of — 


flowers, and. clothed in white robes, they went and 
fetched the corpse from Agium, and carried it in pomp 
to Sicyon, dancing before it, and singing hymns and 
odes in honour of the deceased. ‘They made choice 
of the highest part of the city, where they buried 
him as the founder and preserver of it, which place 
was afterwards called Aratium. In Plutarch’s time, 
that is, about three hundred years after, two solemn 
sacrifices were offered him annually: the first, on the 


day that he freed the city from the yoke of tyranny, _ 
which sacrifice was called Soteria; and the other on 


his birth-day. During the sacrifice, choirs of music 


sung odes to the lyre; and the chief chorister, at the _ 


head of the young men and children, walked in pro- 
cession round the altar. The senate, crowned with 


chaplets of flowers, and a great part of the inhabi- 


tants, followed this procession. 
It must be owned, that Aratus was one of the 
greatest men of his time, and may be considered, in 


some measure, as the founder of the Achezan republic :. 
it was he at least who brought it to the form and _ 


splendour it preserved so long afterwards, and by 
which it became one of the most powerful states of 
Greece. 
ror, in calling in to the assistance of that common 


However, he committed a considerable er-_ 


wealth the kings of Macedonia, who made themselves _ 


masters and tyrants of it; and this, as we have before 


observed, was an effect of his jealousy of Cleomenes — 


king of Sparta. 
But he was fully punished for it, by the manner in 

which Philip treated him. : 

a still more deplorable fate: for that prince, being be- 


Aratus his son met with — 


come completely wicked, says Plutarch, and who af- _ 
fected to add outrage to cruelty, got rid of him, not — 


by mortal poisons, but by those which destroy reason 


and craze the brain; and by that means made him — 
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commit sucn abominable actions, as would have re- 
flected eternal infamy on him, had they been done 
voluntarily, and when he wasin his senses:insomuch 
that, though he was at that time very young and in 
the bloom of life, his death was considered, not as a 
misfortune with regard to himself, but asthe remedy 
_and period of his miseries. 

m About this time Philip engaged in an expedition 
against the Illyrians, which was attended with suc- 
cess. He had long desired to possess himself of Lis- 
: sus; but believedit would be impossible for him ever 
to take the castle, which wasso happily situated, and 
j sostrongly fortified, thatit was thoughtimpregnable. 
_ Finding that force would not prevail, he hadrecourse 
 tostratagem. The city was separated from the cas- 
tle by a little valley; in that he observed a spot co- 
* vered with trees,and very fitto conceal an ambuscade. 
Here, during the night, he posted the flower of his 
troops. The next day ke assaulted another part of 
_ the city. The inhabitants, who were very nume- 
- yous, defended themselves with great bravery ; and 
for some time, the success was equal on both sides. 
_ At last they made a furious sally, and charged the 
 besiegers with great vigour. The garrison of the 
castle, seeing Philip retire, imagined that his defeat 
; was certain; and being desirous of sharing in the 














plunder, mostof them came out, and joined the inha- 
 bitants. In the mean time, the soldiers who lay in 
~ ambuscade attacked the castle,and carried it without 
great resistance. And now, the signal agreed upon 
being made, the fugitives faced about, and pursued 
_ the inhabitants as far as the city, which surren- 
_ dered a few days after. 
 ™M. Valerius Levinus, as pretor, had been allotted 


<< ~ fe, 


Loud 


Greece and Macedonia for his province. He was 


—y 


_ very sensible that, in order to lessen the forces of 
_ Philip, it would be absolutely necessary to detach 
_ some of his allies (of whom the Aitolians were the 
most powerful) from his interest. He therefore be- 
gan by sounding, in private conferences, the disposi- 
- tion of the chiet men among the people; and after 
~ having brought them over to his views, he went to 
_ the general assembly. There, after expatiating on 
_ the flourishing state of the Romans,and proving it by 
their taking Syracuse in Sicily, and Capua in Italy, 
he extolled the great generosity with which the Ro- 
~ mans behaved towards their allies,and their constant 
7 fidelity. He added, that the AKiolians might expect 
- to meet with so much the better treatment from the 
é~. Romans, as they would be the first peoplein that part 
~ of the world who would have concluded an alliance 
that the Romans had already humbled their pride, 
nd would oblige them, not only to restore such for- 
ee 1m Polyb. I. viii. p. 519-521. 
_—_niuiy. 1, xvi. nm. 24—26, A, M. 3798,” Before J. C. 211, 













4 with them: that Philip and the Macedonians were 
dangerous neighbours, whose power would, in all 

esses as they had taken fromthe Aitolians, buteven 
gi 6 them cause to fear for their own territories: 


probability, be of the most fatal consequence to them: 
t with regard to the Acarnanians, whohad broke 
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with the Mitolians, the Romans would force them to 
return to their alliance,on the same conditions which 
had been prescribed to them when they were admit- — 
ted into it; or, in case of their refusal, would make 
them submit to the Aitolians by force of arms. 


Scopas, who was at that time chief magistrate of _ E: 
the Aitolian state, and Dorimachus, who, ofallthe 
citiz 1s,had the greatest creditand authority,strong- 


ly enforced the arguments 4nd promises of the praetor 


and laid still greater stress upon the grandeur and 


power ofthe Romans, because they were not obliged 


to speakas modestly on those topics as ValeriusLe- 


vinus, and the people would be more inclined to be- 


lieve them than a foreigner, who spoke for the inte- 


rests of his country. The circumstance which affect- 
ed them most was, the hopes of possessing themselves 
of Acarnania. Accordingly,the treaty was concluded — 
between the Romans and the Aitolians. The people 


of Elis, of Lacedzemonia, Attalus king of Pergamus, _ 
Pleuratus king of Thrace,and Scerdiledes of Illyria, _ 
were left at liberty to accede to this treaty, on the 
same conditions, if they thought proper. The con- 
ditions were, “That the Mtoliansshoulddeclarewar __ 


as soon as possible against Philip: thatthe Romans 


should furnish them,atleast,with twenty-fivegalleys 
of five banks of oars: thatsuch cities asshould be 


taken from AXtolia, as far as the island of * Corcyra, 
should be possessed bythe Aetolians,andall spoils — 
and captives by the Romans;thatthe Romansshould 


aid the Aetolians in making themselves masters of __ 


Acarnania: thatthe Aetolians should not be allowed 
to conclude a peace with Philip, but upon condition 


that he should be obliged to withdraw his troops out 


of the territories of the Romans and those of their 
allies; nor the Romans with Philip, but on the same 
terms.” Immediately hostilitiescommenced. Philp 


was dispossessed of some cities, af er wuichLevinus 


retired to Corcyra; fullv persuaded that the king 
had so much bnsiness, aud so many enemies, upon’ 
his hands, that he would have no time to think of — 
Italy or Hannibal. 
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Philip was uow in winter-quarters at Pella,when pas 


advice was brought him ofthe treaty of theActolians. — 
To be the sooner able to march against them, he en- 
deavoured to settle the affairs of Macedonia, and to — 


secure itfrom any invasions ofitsneighbours.Scopas 


on the other side, made preparations{for carryingon - 


the war against the Acarnanians, who, though they 


saw it would be absolutely impossible for them to 
oppose, at one and the same time, twosuch powerfu 
states astheAetoliansand Romans, yettook up arm: 
out of despair,ratherthan from prudential motives 
and resclved to sell their lives as dear as possible 
Accordingly, having sent into Epirus, which lay vers 
near them, their wives, children, andthe old mei 
who were upwards sixty; all those who remained 
from the age of fifteen to threescore, engaged them- 
selves by oath never to return except victorious; de- 
nounced themostdreadfulimprecatio 
eee Sa ae “Cota, = 
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_ upon his march to aid his allies. 
returned home, and Philip did the same. 
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- among them as should break their oath; and only 


desired the Epirots to bury, in the same grave, all 
who should fall in the battle, with the following 
inscription over them: HERE LIE THE ACARNANIANS, 
WHO DIED FIGHTING FOR THEIR COUNTRY, AGAINST THE 
VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE oF THE ADToLIANS. Full of 
courage, they set out directly, and advanced to 


. leet the enemy to the very frontiers of their coun- 
_try. Such resolution terrified the Atolians, who 


had also received advice that Philip was already 
Upon this they 


In the very beginning of the spring, Levinus be- 
sieged Anticyra,* which surrendered a little after. 


‘He gave this city to the Mtolians, keeping only 


the plunder for himself. Here news was brought 
him, that he had been nominated consul in his 
absence, and that P. Sulpitius was coming to suc- 


ceed him as pretor. 


° In the treaty concluded between the Romans and 


- Aitolians, several other powers had been invited to 
_ accede to it; and we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, 


and Scerdiledes, accepted of the invitation. The 


-AKtolians exhorted the Spartans to imitate those 


princes. Chleneas, their deputy, represented in the 
strongest terms to the Lacedsemonians all the evils 


which the Macedonians had brought upon them; the 


design they had always harbored, and still entertain- 


ed, of enslaving all Greece; particularly the sacri- 
legious impiety of Philip, in plundering a temple 


in the city of Therma; and 


is horrid treachery 
and cruelty to the Messenians. 


He added, that 


_ they had no reason to be under any apprehensions 


from the Achzans, who, after all the losses they 
had sustained in the last campaign, would think it 


- a great happiness to be able to defend their own 


country ; that with respect to Philip, when heshould 
find the Aitolians invade him by land, and the Ro- 
mans and Attalus by sea, he would not think of 
carrying his arms into Greece. He concluded with 
desiring the Lacedewmonians to persist in their 


alliance with Attolia, or at ieast to stand neuter. 


Lyciscus, the representative of the Acarnanians, 
spoke next,cnd declared immediately in favour of the 
Macedonians. He expatiated on the services which 


Philip, and afterwards Alexander the Great, had 


done Greece, by invading and ruining the Persians, 
its most ancient and most cruel enemies. He put the 
Lacedemonians in mind of the gentleness and cle- 
mency with which Antigonus had treated them,when 
he touk Sparta. He insisted upon the ignominy, as 
well as danger, of suffering barbarians, for so he call- 
ed the Romans, to enter Greece. He said, that it 
was worthy of the Spartan wisdom,to foresee from far 
the storm already gathering in the West; and which 
would break, first upon Macedonia, and afterwards 
upon all Greece, which it would involve in ruin. 
“yom what motive did your ancestors (continued 
oPolyb. l. ix. p. 561-571... 2«€2*“‘i‘ 

y Liv. J. xxvii. n 29—83. Polyb. 1. x. p, 612. A. M. 87:6. 
Before J. C. 203. 
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he) throw into a well the man who came in Xer- © 
xes’s name, to invite them to submit themselves to, 

and join with, that monarch? Wherefore did Leo- 

nidas your king, with his three hundred Spartans, 

brave and defy death? Wasit not merely to defend 

the common liberties of Greece? And now you are 

advised to give them up to other barbarians, who, 

the more moderate they appear, are so much the. 
more dangerous. Let the Aitolisns, (says he,) if 

they please, dishonour themselves by so shameful 

a prevarication; this, indeed, would be natural for 
them to do, as they are utter strangers to glory, 

and affected with nothing but sordid views of inte- 

rest. But as to you, OSpartans, who are born de- 

fenders of the liberiy and honour of Greece, you 

will sustain that glorious title to the end.” 

The fragment of Polybius, where these two speech- 
es are reported, goes no farther, and does notinform 
us what was the result of them. However, the sequel 
ofthe history shows, that Sparta joined with the Ae- 
tolians, and entered into the general treaty. It was 
at that time divided into two factions, whose intrigu- 
es and disputes, being carried to the utmost height, 
occasioned great disturbances in the city. One fac- - 
tion was zealous for Philip, and the other declared 
openly against him: the latter prevailed. We find it 
was headed by Machanidas, who, taking advantage 
of the feuds which infested the commonwealth, sei- 
zed upon the government, and made himself tyrant 
of his country. ; 4 

P P. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived with 
their fleet to succour the Aetolians, the latter were 
flushed with the most sanguine hopes, and the oppo- 
site party filled with terror; especially as Machani- 
das, the tyrant of Sparta, was already invading the 
territories of the Achwans, whose near neighbour he 
was. Immediately the latter people and their allies 
sent a deputation to king Philip, and solicited him 
to come into Greece, to defend and support them. 
Philip lost no time. The Atolians, under Pyrrhias, 
who that year had been appointed their general in 
conjunction with king Attalus, advanced to meet him 
asfarasLamia.t Pyrrhias had been joined by the 
troops which Attalus and Sulpitius had sent him. 
Philip defeated him twice; and the Aitolians were 
forced to shut themselves upin Lamia. Asto Philip 
he retired to Phalara { with his army. 

During his stay there, ambassadorscamefrom Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt, trom the Rhodians, the Atheni- 
ans, andthe inhabitants of Chios; all with instruc- 
tions touse their utmost endeavours forre-establish- 
ing alasting peace between Philip and the Aitolians. © 
It was not somuch out of good willtowardsthelatter, — 
as from the uneasiness they were under in seeing 
Philip engage so strenuouslyin the affairs of Greece, - 
which mightrender him more powerful than suited 
their interests. For his conquests over the Mtolians, 
and their confederates, paved the way for his making 


# A city of Achaia in Phocis. 
¢ A city of Thessaly in Phthiotis 


$A city of Thessaly. 
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sors had always aspired, and even gave him access to 
_ those cities (out of Egypt) which Ptolemy possessed. 
_ Philip, however, suspended the debates on the peace, 
till the next assembly of the Achzans; and in the 
mean time granted the Aitolians a truce for thirty 
_ days. When he came to the assembly, the A®tolians 
_ made such very unreasonable proposals, as took away 
all hopes of an accommodation. Philip, offended 
_ that the vanquished should take upon them to pre- 
scribe laws to him, declared, that in coming to the 
assembly he had not depended in any manner on the 
justice and sincerity of the Atolians, but that he was 
_ very glad to convince his allies, that he himself was 
sincerely desirous of peace, and that the A%tolians 
' were the only people who opposed it. He set out 
from thence, after having left four thousand troops to 
"defend the Achzans; and went to Argos, where the 
__ Nemzan games were going to be exhibited, the 


Be 


: 
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_ splendour of which he was desirous of augmenting by 
his presence. 
___ While he was busied in solemnizing these games, 
_ Sulpitius having set out from Naupactum, and landed 
between Sicyon and Corinth, laid waste all. the open 
country. Philip, upon this news, left the games, 
marched with speed against the enemy, and meeting 
them laden with spoils, put them to flight, and pur- 
sued them to their ships. Being returned to the 
games, he was received with universal applause; and | 
particularly because he had laid down his diadem 
. and robes of state, and mixed indiscriminately with 
ic the rest of the spectators; a very pleasing as well as 
_ soothing sight to the inhabitants of free cities. But as 
4 his unaffected and popular behaviour had gained him 
_ the love of all, so his enormous excesses soon made 
him odious. It was now his custom to go at night 
_ into people’s houses in a plebeian dress, and there 
_ practise every kind of licentiousness. It was not 
_ safe for fathers and husbands to oppose him on these 
_ occasions, in which they would have endangered 
~ their lives. 
Some days after the solemnization of the games, 
_ Philip, with the Achzans, whose captain-general was 
_ Cycliadus, having crossed the river of Larissa, ad- 
_ vances as far as the city of Elis, which had received an 
_ #tolian garrison. The first day he laid waste the 
’ neighbouring lands; afterwards he drew near the 
_ city in battle array, and caused some bodies of horse 
_ to advance to the gates, to induce the Atolians to 
_ makeasally. Accordingly they came out; but Philip 
_ was greatly surprised to find some Roman soldiers 
among them. Sulpitius having left Naupactum with 
_ fifteen galleys, and landed four thousand men, had. 
entered the city of Elis in the night. 4 The fight 
was very bloody. Demophantus, general of the ca- 
alry of Elis, seeing Philopeemen, who commanded 
hat of the Achzans, advanced out of the ranks, and 
purred towards him with great impetuosity. The 
atter waited for him with the utmost resolution; 
ind preventing his blow, laid him dead, with a thrust 
ae ~@ Plut. in Philop. p. 360. ° Chae 
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himself master of all Greece, to which his predeces- || of his pike, at his horse’s fect. Demophantus being 
I mentioned Philope- — 


thus fallen, his cavalry fled. 
men before, and shall have occasion to speak more 
particularly of him hereafter. On the other side, 
the infantry of Elis had fought with advantage. And 
now the king, perceiving that his troops began to 
give way, spurred his horse into the midst of the 


Roman foot. His horse being wounded with a javelin, 


threw him. It was then thé battle grew furious, both 
sides making extraordinary efforts; the Romans to 
take Philip prisoner, and the Macedonians to save 
him. The king signalized his courage on this occa- 
sion, having been obliged to fight a long time on 


foot, in the midst of the cavalry; and a great slaughter | 


was made in thisengagement. At last, being carried 
off by his soldiers, and remounted on another horse, 
he retired. The king encamped about five miles 
from that place; and the next day, having attacked 
a castle, in which a great number of peasants, with 
all their flocks, were retired, he took four thousand 
prisoners, and twenty thousand head of cattle of all 
sorts: an advantage which might console him for the 
affront he had lately received at Elis. 

That instant, advice was brought him, that the 
barbarians had made an incursion into Macedonia; 


upon which he immediately set out to defend his 


country, having left with the allies a detachment from 
his army of two thousand five hundred men. Sulpi- 
tius retired with his fleet to Egina, where he joined 
king Attalus, and passed the winter. Some time 
after the Achzans gave the tolians and the people 
of Elis battle near Messene, in which they had the 
advantage. 


mene 

Puitopemen," of wnom great mention will be made 
hereafter, was of Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, in 
Peloponnesus. He had received an excellent educa- 
tion through the care of Cassander of Mantinea, 
who, after his father’s death, out of gratitude for 
the important services he had received from him 
undertook to be guardian and governor to his son 
Philopcemen. 


When he was past the years of childhood, he was 


put under the care of Ecdemus and Demophanes, 
citizens of Megalopolis, who had been scholars to 
Arcesilaus, founder of the New Academy. The scope 
of philosophy in those days was, to prompt mankind 
to serve their country; and, by its precepts, to enable 
them to govern republics, and transact the greatest 
affairs of state. This was the inestimable advantage 
the two philosophers in question procured Philope- 
men, and thereby rendered him the common blessing 
of Greece. And, indeed, as it is said that mothers 
love those children best which they bring forth when 


Education and great qualities of Philopa- 


advanced in years. Greece, as having given birth to — 


Philopcemen in her old age, and after having produced 
ae * ePlut, in Philop. p. 356—361. . 
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so many llustrious personages, had a singular affec- 
tion for him, and took a pleasure in enlarging his 
power, in proportion as his fame increased. He was 
called the last of the Greeks, as Brutus was afterwards 
called the fast of the Romans ; undoubtedly to imply, 
that Greece, after Philopcemen, had produced no 
_ great man worthy of her ancient glory. 
Having formed himself upon the model of Epami- 
 nondas, he copied admirably his prudence in debating 
and resolving upon affairs ; his activity and boldness 
in executing ; and his perfect disinterestedness: but 
as to his gentleness, patience, and moderation, with 
regard to the feuds and divisions which usually break 
’ out in a state, these he could neverimitate. A cer- 
tain spirit of contention, which resulted naturally 
from his headstrong and fiery temper, had qualli- 
fied him better for the military than the political 
virtues. 
And, indeed, from his infancy, the only class of 
people he loved was soldiers; and he took a delight 


'- only in such exercises as were necessary to qualify 


him for the profession of arms; such as fighting in 
‘armour, riding, and throwing the javelin. And as 
he seemed, by his muscles and stature, to be very 
_ well made for wrestling, and some particular friends 
_advis | him to apply himself toit, he asked them, 
whether this exercise of the athlete contributed to 
the making a man the better soldier? His friends 
could not help answering, that the life of the ath- 


_ letze,—who were obliged to observe a fixed and reg- 


ular regimen; to eat a certain food, and that always 
-at stated hours; and to devote a certain number of 
hours to sleep, in orderto preserve theirrobustness, 
in which the greatest part of their merit consisted,— 
that this way of life differed entirely from that of 
soldiers; who frequently are obliged to submit to 
hunger and thirst, cold and heat, and have not al- 
ways fixed hours either for eating or sleeping. From 


thenceforth he conceived the highest contempt for 
the athletic exercises; looking upon them as of no 


service to the public, and considering them, from 
_ that instant, as unworthy ofa man of any elevation 
of soul, happiness of talents, or love for hiscountry. 
The moment he quitted his governors and masters, 
he entered among the troops which thecity of Mega- 
lopolis sentto make incursionsinto Laconia,in order 
to plunder and bring off from thence cattle and 
slaves. And in all these inroads, he was ever the 
_ first that marched out, and the last who came in. 
During the intervals in which there were no troops 
inthe field, he used to employ hisleisurein hunting, 
tomake himself robust and nimble; or else used to 
spend his hours in cultivating the ground, havinga 
fine estate three miles from the city, whither he used 
toretire very frequently after dinner or supper. At 
night he would throw himselfon a bed of straw, like 
one of hisslaves, andthus pass the night. The next 
morning by day-break, he used to gowith his vine- 
dressers, and work in the wineae or follow the 
plough with his peasants. After this, it was his 


custom to return to the city, and employ himself 
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Whatever he got in war, he expended either in_ 
horses and arms, or employed it in ransoming those — 
of his fellow-citizens who had been taken prisoners, 
He endeavoured to increase his estate, by improving 
his lands, which of all profits is the most lawful; and — 
was not satisfied with barely visiting it now and then, — 
and merely for diversion; but devoted his whole — 
care to it; persuaded that nothing is more worthy — 
of a man of probity and honour, than to improve his — 
own fortune, provided he does not injure that of his — 
neighbour. é 
mustentreat my readers, in order that they may 
form a right judgment of what I have here said of - 
Philopcemen, to convey themselves in imagination _ 
back totheageslam speaking of, and to call to mind ~ 
with whatindustry all well-governed nations, as the 
Hebrews, Persians, Greeks, and Romans, applied | 
themselves to the tilling of land, and to manual la- 
bour; and the high esteem in which such exercises © 
were heldinthoseages. Itis universally known that — 
the Romans, after having gained signal victories, and 
alighted from the triumphal carcrowned with laurels 
and glory, returned immediately to their farms, © 
whence they had been elected to command armies; — 
and went to guide the plough and oxen, with the — 
same hands which had just before vanquished and — 
defeated their enemies. According to our customs 
and way of thinking, the exercises above-mentioned — 
are very lowand contemptible; but itis our misfor-— 
tune that they should be thought so. Luxury, by 
corrupting our manners, has vitiated our judgments. © 
It makes us consider as great and valuable, what 
really in itself deserves nothing but contempt; and ~ 
it affixes, on the contrary, an idea of contempt and 
meanness, to things of solid beauty and real great-_ 
ness. 4 
Philopoemen was very fond of the conversation of - 
philosophers, and read their works with the greatest — 
satisfaction ; however, he did notread them all with- 
out distinction, but such only ascould contribute to 
his improvementin virtue. Of allthe greatideasin - 
Homer, he sought and retained such only as exalt 
the courage, and excite to great exploits; and that 
poet abounds with ideas ofthis kind,no writer having | 
ever painted valourinsuchstrong and lively colours. 
Butthe other worksin which Philopcemen delighted — 
most, were those of Evangelus, called the Tactics, 
that is the art of drawing up troops in battle array, 
and the histories of Alexander the Great: for it was 
his opinion, that words should always have reference — 
to actions, and theory to practice; and he had very — 


little regard for those booksthat are written merely 


to satisfy a vain curiosity, or furnish a rapid and 
transient amusement. : 
After he had read the precepts and rules of the - 
Tactics, he did not value seeing demonstrations of 
them in plans drawn upon paper, but used to make - 
the application on the spot, in the field: for in his 
marches, he used to observe exactly the position of 
a : ’ ‘ » faa me & 
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the hills and valleys; all the irregularities of the 
Ee onto a the several different forms and figures which 
battalions and squadrons are obliged to take by rivu- 
lets, ditches, and defiles in their way, which oblige 
_ them to close or extend themselves: and after having 
_ reflected seriously on these particulars, he would dis- 
_ course on them with those in his company. 
__ He was in his thirtieth year when Cleomenes, king 
* at Sparta, attacked Megalopolis. We have seen what 
x courage and greatness of soul he displayed on that 
- occasion. He signalized himself no less, some months 
after, in the batile of Selasia, where Antigonus gained 
a famous victory over the same Cleomenes. 
_ king of Macedon, charmed with such exalted merit, 
_ to which he himself had been witness, made him very 
__ advantageous offers to.attach him to his service. 
Stlowéver. so great was his love for his country, that 
he refused them; not to mention that he had natu- 
_fally an aversion to a court life, which not only re- 
quires great subjection in the man who devotes him- 
_ self to it, but deprives him of his liberty. Yet, as he 
did not choose to pass his life in indolence and inac- 
tion, he went into Crete, which was engaged in war, 
_toimprove himself inthe military art. Crete served 
him as an excellent school; so that he made a great 
progress, and acquired a perfect knowledge in that 
science. He there found men of a very warlike 
disposition, expert in combats of every kind, ex- 
_ tremely temperate, and inured to most severe disci- 
_ _pline. 
a After having served for some time in the troops of 
_ that island, he returned among the Achzans, with so 
- much renown, that immediately upon his arrival he 
__wasappointed general of the horse. ‘The first thing he 
did was to inquire in to the state of his forces, among 
whom he did not find the least order or discipline. 
But he could neither dissemble nor suffer such remiss- 
ness. He himself therefore went from city to city, 
- exhorting particularly all the young men, inspiring 
_ them with sentiments of honour, animating them with 
~ promises of reward, and sometimes employing severity 
_ and punishment when he found them rebellious and 
_ ungovernable. He exercised and reviewed them 
often; or made them engage in tournaments, or simi- 
lar sports, in places where the greatest number of 
spectators was likely to be found. By this practice, 
he soon made all his soldiers so robust, expert, and 
courageous, and at the same time so ready and nim- 
ble, that the several evolutions and movements, to the 
right, to the left, or from the front to the rear, either 
of all the squadrons together, or of each trooper singly, 
were perfermed with so much skill and ease, that a 
pectator would almost have concjuded, that this ca- 
jalry was only one individual body, moving spontane- 
_ously, at the impression of one and the same will. 
In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the last we 
nentioned, and in which he ‘commanded the horse, 
gained great honour; and it was said universally, 
t he was not inferior to any of the private soldiers, 
rith regard to the strength and ardour of his attacks; 
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est and most experienced generals; and that there: 


fore he was equally capable either of fighting or com- 


manding. 


Aratus, indeed, was the first who raised the Ache- 
an league to the exalted pitch of glory and power — 


which it attained. Before his time they were de- 
spised and weak, because they were divided, and 
every city among them was studious of nothing but its 
peculiar interest. 
by uniting and allying them together ; and his design 


was, to form one body and one power of all Pelopon- 


nesus, which, by this union, would have become in- 
vincible. The success of his enterprises was not ow- 


But Arafus made them forn idable, - 


ing so much to his courage and intrepidity, as to his” 


prudence, address, affability, and gentleness of de- 
meanour; and, what indeed was considered as a de- 
fect in ie politics, to the friendship he contracted 


with foreign princes, which at length subjected his _ 
But the instant Philopcemen assumed _ 
the reins of government, as he was a great captain, 
and had come off victorious in all his first battles, he 
roused the courage of the Achzans; and finding 
they were able to make head alone against their ene- 
mies, he obliged them to shake off the yoke of foreign : 


state to them. 


powers. 


He made a great number of improvements in the — 
discipline of the Achzan troops, and changed the 
manner of drawing: up their forces; and their arms, 


which had a great many defects. He obliged them 
to use large and strong shields; gave them stout 


lances; armed them with helmets, breast-plates, and — 


greaves; and thereby accustomed them to fight vigo-. 


rously and gain ground, instead of hovering and flying 


about like light-armed troops, who rather skirmish — 


than fight in line of battle. 


He afterwards endeavoured to effect another im- — pe 


provement, which was much more difficult, as well as 


more important in one sense; and this wastocurb 


and restrain their luxury, and excessive profusion and 
expense. I say, to restrain; for. he imagined that it 
would not be possible for him completely to eradicate 
their violent fondness for dress and ornament. 
began by substituting a different object in their place, 


by inspiring them with a love for another kind of — 


magnificence, viz. to distinguish themselves by their 
horses, their arms, and other accoutrements of war. 
This ardour had an effect even on their women, who 
now spent their whole time in working for their hus- 


bands or children. The only things now seen in their — 


hands were helmets, which they adorned with plumes 
of feathers tinged with the brightest dyes; coats of 
mail for horsemen, and jackets for the soldiers; all 
which they embroidered. The bare sight of these 
things inflamed their courage, breathed into them a 
strong desire to defy the greatest dangers, anda kind 
of impatience to fly in quest of glory. Expense in all 
other things which attract the eye, (says Platarch,) 
infallibly induces luxury; and inspires all those who 


take pleasure in gazing upon them, with a secret effe- 


minacy and indolence: the senses, enchanted and 


ho ed less wisdom and prudence than the old- | dazzled by these deceitful charms. conspiring to seduce 
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the mind itself and to enervate it by their soft insi- 


nuations. But, on the contrary, that magnificence, 
_whose object is arms, animates and exalts courage. 

Philopcemen is not the only great man who thought 
so. * Plutarch observes, that Brutus, who had accus- 
tomed his officers to shun what was superfluous on 
every other occasion, was persuaded that the rich- 
ness and splendour of the armour and weapons which 

_ soldiers have always in their hands, or on their bodies, 
exalt the courage of those men who are naturally 
brave'and ambitious; and engage such as are of a 
‘covetous temper to exert themselves the more in fight, 
in order to defend their arms, which they look upon 
as a precious and honourable possession. ‘The same 
author tells us, that the circumstance which gained 
 Sertorius the affection of the Spaniards, was his be- 
stowing on them, with avery liberal hand, gold and 
silver to adorn their helmets and enrich their shields. 
This was also the opinion of * Cesar, who always 
_ “gave his soldiers arms that glittered with gold and 
silver; and this he did not only for pomp and splen- 
dour, but that they might act with greater courage 
in battle, through fear of losing arms of so great 
value.” 
However, I must not omit observing, that generals, 
no less renowned than those we have mentioned, 
differed in opinion from them. + Mithridates, taught 
by his misfortunes of how little advantage splendour 
is to an army, would not allow among his soldiers 
auch arms as were gilded and enriched with precious 
‘stones; and began to consider them as the riches of 
- the congue ‘or, and not the strength of those who 
wore them. Papirius, the famous dictator, who, by 
defeating the Samnites, so signally avenged the affront 
which the Romans had received at the Furce Caudi- 
pe, said t tc his troops, “ that it was proper fora sol- 
dier to appear with a rough and stern aspect; that 
ornaments of gold and silver ill became him; and 
that steel and bravery ought to form his glory and 
pride. And indeed, added he, gold and silver are 
“rather spoils thanarms. ‘These ornaments dazzle the 
eye before the battle: but make a most hideous ap- 
pearance in the midst of blood and slaughter. The 
-soldier’s ornament is his valour ; the rest is always the 
consequence of victory. A rich enemy falls a prey 
to the conqueror, how poor soever he may be.” It is 
well known, that { Alexander the Great entertained 
the same idea of the richness and magnificence of the 
arms of the Persians. 

In this opposition of opinions, it does not become 
me to decide which of those great men had*the most 
just way of thinking. But we cannot but admire the 
“skill and address of Philopcemen, who, seeing luxury 
prevalent and established in his country, did not think 
it advisable to attempt to banish it entirely; but con- 
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*Plut. in Brut. p. 1001. tPlut. in Lucullo, p. 496. 

# << Habebat tam cultos milites, ut argento et auro politis armis 
ornaret, simul et ad speciem, et quo tenaciores eorum in prelio 
essent metu damni.” SuxrTon. in Jul. Cesar. c. 67. 

t‘Horridum militem esse debere, non ccelatum auro argentoque, 
sed ferro et animis fretum. Quippe illa predam verius quam arma 
pase; nitentia ante rem, deformia iter sanguinem et vulnera. 
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tented himself with directing it to an object more 
laudable in itself, and more worthy of brave men. 
After Philopcemen had accustomed the young men 
to make their splendour consist in that of their arms, 
he himself exercised and formed them very carefully 
in all the parts of military discipline. On the other 
side, the youths were very attentive to the in- 





structions he gave them concerning military evo- — 


lutions, and there arose a kind of emulation among 
them, which should execute them with the greatest 
ease and promptitude. They were wonderfully 

leased with the manner of drawing up in order of 


‘battle, which he taught them ; because they conceived, 


that where the ranks were so very close, they would 
be the more difficult to break 5 and their arms, though 
much more ponderous than before, became much 
more easy and light in the wearing, because they 


took greater delight in carrying them on account of _ 


their splendour and beauty; and for this reason they 
panted to try them, and to see them imbrued in the 
blood of their enemies. 

It must be confessed that Philopcemen, in what light 
soever we view him, is a great captain, and a noble 
pattern for the imitation of all who embrace a mili- 
tary life. I cannot too strongly exhort young officers 


7? 


and noblemen to study diligently so perfect a model, — 


and to imitate him in all those things in which he 
can be imitated by them. Our young noblemen are 
full of courage, sentiments of honour, love of their 


country, and zeal for their prince: the war which has — 
broken out so suddenly in Europe, and to which they 
fly with incredible ardour, is a convincing proof of — 


this, and still more their behaviour in Italy and on the 
Rhine. 


They have fire, vivacity, genius, and do not - 


want talents and qualities capable of raising them to — 
the highest pinnacle of greatness; but then they some- 


times want a manly and vigorous education, which © 


alone can form great men in any profession. Our man- 


ners being unhappily turned, through a taste which — 


prevails almost universally, towards effeminacy, plea- 
sures, and luxury ; the admiration of things trifling in 


themselves, and a fondness for false splendour, ener- — 


vate our courage in our most tender years, and blunt 
the edge of that valour of ancient Gaul, which was 
once natural to us. 

Were the youth among our nobility educated like 
Philopcemen, so far, I] mean, as is consistent with our 


manners; were they to imbibe in their early years an_ 
inclination for studies of a solid kind, for sound phi- 


losophy, history, and polity ; were they to propose as 
models for their imitation, the many illustrious gene- 
rals which the last age produced; were*hey to put 


themselves under the tuition of those who are now 


the ornament and glory of our nation; and would 
they once duly consider, that true greatness does not 


Virtutem esse militis decus, et omnia illa victoriam sequi: et 
ditem hostem quamvis pauperis victoris premium esse.”? Liv. |. 


ix. n. 40. : 


t Aciem-hostium auro purpuraque fulg:ntem intueri juvebat, 


predam non arma gestantem. 
viri eriperent.”” Q. Curt. |. iii. c. 10. 


Irent, et iy dellibus feminis aurum 
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€onsist in surpassing others merely in pomp and pro- 
fusion, but in distinguishing themselves by solid merit ; 
_ were they, in a word, to make it their delight and 

glory to perfect themselves in the art of war, to study 
_~ it in all its branches, and acquire the true scope and 
: design of it, without omitting any of the means which 
- _conduce to their perfection in it; how illustrious a 
set of officers, commanders, and heroes, would France 
_ produce! One single man inspired the breast of the 
__ Acheeans with this ardour and emulation. How much 

_ were it to be wished (and why should we not hope 

it?) that some one of our princes, great in all thiygs, 
in valour as well as birth, would revive in our ar- 
mies this taste of the ancients, for simplicity, fruga- 





lity, and generosity ; and direct the taste of the French 
nation to things truly beautiful, solid, and just! All 
_ -7onquests would be infinitely short of such a glory. 
: 
4 SECT. VI. Various expeditions of Philip and Sulm- 
tus. A digression of Polybius upon signals made 





by fire. 


We have already said, ¥ that Sulpitius the procon- 
sul, and king Attalus, had continued in winter-quar- 
ters at A¢gina. As soon as spring appeared they 
quitted them, and sailed to Lemnos with their fleets, 
which together amounted to sixty galleys. Philip, 
on the other side, having appointed Larissa, a city in 
_ Thessaly, as the rendezvous for his army, advanced 
_ towards Demetrias, that he might be able to oppose 
_ the enemy either by sea or lan.i, whither the ambas- 
___sadors of the allies came from all parts to implore hi. 
aid in the imminent danger to which they were ex- 
posed. Philip gave them a favourable reception ; 
and promised to furnish them with such succours as 
_ the present juncture and the necessity of their affairs 
might require. He kept his promise, and sent bodies 
_ of soldiers into different places, to secure them from 
the attacks of the enemy. He repaired to Scotussa, 
and made his troops march thither from Larissa, 
which lies very near it; and then returned to Deme- 
_ trias. And in order to enable himself to give sea- 
sonable succour to such of his allies as should be at- 
_ tacked, he fixed signals in Phocis, Eubcea, and in the 
little island Peparethos; and placed, in that part 
_ where he lay, on Tiszeum, a very lofty mountain of 
_ Thessaly, men to observe them, that he might have 
speedy notice of the enemy’s march, and of the pla- 
_ ces he might design to attack. I shall explain the 
nature of these signals hereafter. 

The proconsul and king Attalus advanced towards 
Eubeea, and laid siege to Oreum, one of its chief 
cities. Jt was defended by two castles strongly for- 

__ tified, and was able to hold out a long time; but Pla- 
tor, who commanded it for Philip, surrendered it 

“Polyb. 1. x. p. 612—614. Liv. 1. xxviii. n. 5—8. A.M. 
3797. Before J. C. 207. 

* “ Haud alia infestior classi statio est. Nam et venti ab utri- 
_ usque terre preealtis montibus subiti ac procellosi se dejiciunt, et 
_ fretum ipsum Euripi, non septies die, sicut fama fert, temporibus 
_ #tatis reciprocat; sed temere, in modum venti nunc hue nunc ib 
_ Uc verso meri, velut monte precipiti devolutus torrena rapitus. 
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treacherously to the besiegers. “He had purpece'y 


made the signals too late, that Philip might not 1... e 
an opportunity of succouring it. 
not happen with respect to Chalcis, which Sulpitius 
besieged immediately after the taking of Oreum. 
The signals were. made very seasonably there; and 


the commander, deaf and inaccessible to the offers of — 
Sulpi- 
tius perceived that he had made an imprudent at- 


the proconsul, prepared for a stout defence. 


tempt,. and was so wise as to desist immediately 
The city was strongly fortified in itself; and besides, 
situated on the Euripus, that famous strait, * in-which 
the sea does not ebb and flow seven times every day, 


But the same did 
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at fixed and stateu hours, as (says Livy) is commonly _ 


reported, but irregularly, whilst the waves roll on all 


sides with so much impetuosity, that they seem like™ 


torrents rushing down from the mountains; so that 
ships can never ride there in safety. 


- Attalus besieged Opus, a city situated not far from 
Philip. <9 
advanced with incredible diligence to its aid, having oe 
The ee 


the sea-side, among the Locrians, in Achaia. 


marched upwards of f¢ sixty miles in one day. 


city had been just taken before he arrived ; and he 


might have surprised Attalus, who was employed in i . 


plundering the place, had not the latter, the in- 


stant he heard of his approach, retired with great 


precipitation. However, Philip pursued him to the 
sea-side. 

Attalus, having retired to Oreum, and received ad- 
vice there that Prusias king of Bithynia had entered 
his territories, returned towards Asia, and Sulpitius 


to the island of Agina. 


chanidas, the Spartan tyrant, who desiguea to attack 
the people of Elis, who were employed in preparing 


Philip, after having taken 
some smal] cities, and frustrated the project of Ma- — 


for the solemnization of the Olympic games, repaired ~ 


to the assembly of the Achzans, which was held at 


Agium, where he expected to find the Carthaginian 
fleet, and to join it with his own; but advice being 
brought that the ships of the Romans and king Atta- 
lus had sailed away, that fleet‘had done the same. 

“ Philip ¢ was truly grieved to find, that though he 
employed the utmost diligence, he always came too 
late to put his projects in execution; fortune, he 
would say, taking a pleasure in bereaving him of every 
opportunity, and in frustrating all his incursions and 
expeditions.” 
ness from the assembly, and spoke with an air of con- 
fidence and resolution. Having called the gods and 


However, he concealed his uneasi- 


men to witness, that he had never neglected any op- 


portunity of marching out, on all occasions, in quest 
of the enemy; he added, that he did not know which 
side used the’greatest despatch; whether himself in 
flying to the aid of his allies, or his enemies in avoid- 


ing him by flight: that this was a tacit confession — 





that they thought themselves inferior to him in 


Ita nce nocte, nec die, quies navibus datur.” Lav. 

t So Livy has it; which is certainly a prodigious day’s march 
for an army. ‘ 

¢ “*Philippus meerebat et angebatur, «um ad omnia ipse rar- 
tim isset, nulli tamen se rei in tempore occurrisse ; et tpientem 
omiiia ex oculis elusisse celeritatem suam fortunam,” Livy. 





as I find it in Polybius. 
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: strength ; ; Levertheless, that he ie soon to gain 


so complete a victory over them, as would evidently 

- demonstrate his superiority. This speech greatly 

encouraged the allies. After having given the ne- 
cessary orders, and made some expeditions of no great 
importance, he returned into Macedonia, to carry on 
the war seein the Dardanians. 


Digression of Polybwus on signals made by fire. 


The subject which Polybius here treats of is curi- 
ous enough in itself; and besides, it is so closely con- 
nected with the history I am now relating, as to ex- 
cuse my introducing a digression, that will not be of 


‘ ee great length, and which the reader may pass over, if 


he finds it tedious. I shall repeat it almost literally, 
Livy, in his account of the 

particulars above related, and which he has copied 
almost word for word from Polybius, * mentions these 


signals made by fire: but then he only hints at them, 


=e because, as they were not invented by the Romans, 


this was consequently a subject which did not relate 
so immediately to the history he was writing. But 
this use of signals, which is a part of the art of war, 
belongs properly to the history of the Greeks; and 
_ shows to how great a perfection they had carried all 


vs the branches of that noble art, the judicious reflec- 


tions they had formed upon every thing connected 
with it, and the astonishing progress they had made 
with respect to the construction of machines of war, 
. different kinds of armour, and military signals. 
_ * As the method of making signals by fire, says Po- 
lybius, though of great use in war, has hitherto not 
been treated with any accuracy, I believe it will be 
roper not to pass over them superficially, but to 
dwell a little upon that head, in order to give my 
' readers a more perfect idea of it. 
It is a truth universally acknowledged, that oppor- 
tunity is of great advantage in all things, but espe- 
cially in war. Now, among the several things which 
have been invented to enable men toseize it, nothing 
can be more conducive to that end than signals made 
by fire. Whether transactions have happened but a 
little before, or are then actually taking place, they 
may, by this method, be very easily made known, at 
places distant three or four days’ journey from where 
they happened, and sometimes at a still greater dis- 
tance; and by this means the necessary aids may be 
obtained in time. 

Formerly this method of giving notice was of very 
little advantage, because of its too great simplicity. 
For, in order to make use of it. it was necessary that 
certain signals should be agreed upon ; and, as events 
are infinitely various, it was impossible to communi- 
cate the greatest part of them by this method. As 

xPolyb. |. x. p. 614—618. 

* 66 Philippus, ut ad omnes hostium motus posset occurrere, im 
Phocidem atque Eubceam, et Peparethum mittit, qui loca alta eli- 
gerent, unde editi ignes apparerent: ipse in Tiseo (mons est in 
altitudinem ingentem cacuminis editi) speculam posuit, ut ignibus 
procul sublatis, signum, ubi quid mohirentur hostes, momento tem- 
poris acciperet.” Liv. ]. xxviii. n. 5. 
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for instance, not ie aece fh the eee history 
it was very easy to make known, tbat a fleet was ar- 
rived at Oreum, at Peparethos, or at Chalcis; because _ 
the parties whom it concerned had Toceseen this _ 
event, and accordingly had agreed upon such siguals 4 


as might denote it. But an unexpected insurrection,” 
treason, a horrid murder committed in a city, and — 
‘such like accidents, as happen but too often, and 
which cannot be foreseen; this kind of events, whick 


require immediate consideration and a speedy re | 


medy, cannot be signified by a beacon. For it is not 





possible to agree upon a signal for such events as it is — 


impossible to foresee. 
/Eneas, t who wrote a treatise on the duties of a 


general, endeavoured to complete what was wanting — 
on this occasion; but he was far from succeeding so — 
well as could have been wished, or as he himself had 


proposed, of which the reader may now judge. 


Those, says he, who would give signals to one ano- _ 


ther upon affairs of importance, must first. prepare 
two earthen vessels, exactly equal in breadth and 


depth: and they need be but four feet and a half — 


deep, and a foot and a half wide. They then must 


take pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of i 


these vessels, but not quite so wide, (that they may 


sink with ease to the bottom of these vessels.) They | 
next fix, in the middle of this cork, a stick, which 


must be of equal size in both these vessels. This 


x 


stick must be divided into portions, of three inches _ 


each, very distinctly marked, 


them. 


ARE MARCHED INTO THE COUNTRY. On another: A 


BODY OF INFANTRY HEAVILY ARMED ARE ARRIVED HITHER. — 
On a fonrth: — 
On another: ~ 


On a third: InraANTRY LIGHTLY ARMED. 
A BODY OF CAVALRY AND INFANTRY. 
Sues. Then, Provisions; and so on till all the 
events, which are foreseen as probable to happen in 
the war that is carrying on, are written down in 
these intervals. 


in order that such | 
events as generally happen in war may be written on — 
For example, in one of these intervals the — 
following words may be written: A Bopy OF HORSE 


SS 


This being done. each of the two vessels must have 4 


a little tube or cock of equal bigness, to let out the 
water in equal proportion. 
must be filled with water; the pieces of cork, with 
their sticks thrust through them, must be laid upon 
them, and the cocks must be opened. Now it is 


Then the two vessels — 


plain, that as these vessels are equal, the corks will 
sink, and the sticks descend lower in the vessels, in — 


proportion as they empty themselves. 


But to be ~ 


more certain of this exactness, it will be proper to ~ 


make the experiment first, and to examine whether 
all things correspond and agree together, by an uni- 
form execution on both sides. 

When this is well ascertained, the two vessels must 
be carried to the two places where the signals are to be 


+ Hneas was contemporary with Aristotle. He wrote a treatise © 
on the art of war. Cineas, one of Pyrrhus’s counsellors, made an 
abridgment of it. Pyrrhus also wrote on the same subject. lian, 
Tact. cap. 1. 
“Summum me ducem litera tue reddiderunt. 
te tam perituim’esse rei militaris. 
lectitasse. 4 oh ix. vein 25. ad Papir. Peetu. me - 


Cicero mentions the two last in one of his epistles, — 
Plane nesciebam 
Pyrrhi te libros et Cinez video Mi 























































nd sare putin the vessels. According as an 
1e events which are written on the sticks shall 
en, a torch, or other light, is raised, which must 
held aloft, till such time as another is raised by 
he party to whom it is directed. (This first signal 
only to ascertain that both parties are ready and 
entive.) Then the torch must be taken away, and 
cocks set running. When the interval, that is, 
that part of the stick where the event of which no- 
tice is to be given is written, shall be fallen to a level 


gives the signal lifts up his torch; and on the other 
ide the correspondent signal-maker immediately 
tops the cock of his vessel, and looks at what 1s 
ritten on that part of the stick which touches the 
mouth of the vessel; on which occasion, if every 
thing has been executed exactly and equally on 
oth sides, both will read the same thing. 

_ Although this method differs from that which was 


on a single signal which was to denote the event 
the other party desired to be informed of, and which 

ad been agreed upon, it nevertheless was too vague 
nd indeterminate. For it is impossible to foresee 
the accidents that may happenin awar; and even 
though they could be foreseen, there would be no 
ssibility of writing them all on a stick. Besides, 
en any unexpected accident should happen, how 
uld notice be given of it according to this method? 
d to this, that the inscription on the stick is no- 
wise exact and circumstantial. It doesnot tell how 
many horse and foot are come, what part of the 
country they arein, how many shipsare arrived, nor 
e quantity of provisions. For before these several 

rticulars could be written on the stick, they must 
“have been foreseen, which wasaltogetherimpossible, 
hough these are points of the highest importance; 
nd how can succours be sent, when itis not known 
w many enemies are to be opposed, nor in what 
part of the country they are? How can a party 
ither confide in or doubt their own strength? In 
word, how will they know what to do, when they 
we not told how many ships, or what quantity of 
uvisions, are come from the enemy? 

- Thelast method was invented by Cleoxenus, while 
‘others ascribe it to Democlitus; however, we have 
broughtitto perfection,says Polybius,who continues 
he sole speaker upon this head. This fixes every 
ircumstance, and enables usto give notice of what- 
soever happens. The only thing required, is great 
care and exactness. This method is as follows: 
The twenty-four letters of the alphabet must be 
‘taken and divided into five parts ; and these must be 
fixed on a board, from top to bottom, in theirnatural 
x in five columns; five letters in each column, 
e last excepted, which will have but four. 
The alphabet being disposed in this manner, the 
nan who is to make the signal must begin by show- 
he figure of it is annexed at the end of this little treatise. 
he words are eo ic this manner in the Greek. 


»bserved: water is pouredin, andthecorks © 


h the mouth of the vessels, then the man who 


ractised in early ages, in which men agreed only | 


-ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS. 
| ing two torches or lights; and these he must hold 


aloft till the other party has also showu two lights. 


This first signal is only to show that bothsidesare 


ready, after which the lights must be removed. 


The next pointis, to make the other party read,in - a 
this alphabet, the information we wanttoacquaint __ 


them with. The person who gives the signal, shall 
hold up torches to his left,in order to denote to the 


correspondent party, from which ofthecolumns he ~ 


must take letters,to write them down in proportion 


as they shall be pointed out to him; so that if it is oe 
the first column, he only holds up onetorch;ifthe 
second, he shows two, and so on,andalwaystothe 


left. He must do the same to the right hand, to 


point out to the person who receives the signal, 
which letter in the column he: must observe and write 


down. This both parties must agree upon between 
them. : : 
These several preliminaries being arranged, an 


each of them taken his post, themanwhogives,the _ 
signal must havea*geometricalinstrumentwithtwo 


tubes, in order that he may know by one of them 


the right, and by the other the left of him whois to Pee 


answer. The board must be set up near to this in- 
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strument; and to the right and left a solidmustbe . 


raised ten feet broad, and aboutthe heightof a man; 


in order that the torches, which shall be lifted up 
over it, may spréad a strong, clear light; and that 


when they are to be lowered, they may be entirely __ E 


hid behind it. 


All things being thus disposed oneach side, I will _ 


suppose, for instance, thatadvice is to begiven, that Se 
“A hundred Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over to 


the enemy.” First, it will be necessary to choose 


such words as will express what is here said inthe 


fewest letters possible, as “Cretans, or Kretans,ta — = : 


hundred have deserted,” which expresses the very 


same idea in much fewer letters. The followmg 


is the manner in which this information will be 


iven. : 
The first letter is a K, which is in the second 


column. Two torches must therefore be lifted to — 
the left, to inform the person who receives the sig- ~ 
nal, that he must look intothesecond column. Five — 


torches are then to be lifted up to theright, to denote 


that the letter sought for is the fifth of the second 


column, that is, a K. 

Afterwards four torches must be held up to the 
left, to point out the P,{ which is in the fourth 
column; then two to the right, to denote that this 
letter is the second ofthefourthcolumn. Thesame 


must be observed with respect to the rest of the 


letters. 

By this method, every event that comes to pass 
may be communicated in a fixed and determinate 
manner. 

The reason why two sets oflightsareusedis, be- 
cause every letter must be pointed out twice; the 


| first time, to denote the column to whichit belongs. 


} This is the capital letter 2 in the Greek tongue. 


Kk 





“bee 


and thé sedond, to show its place in order in the 
column pointed out. If the persons employed on 
these oé¢casions observe the rules here fai down, 
they will giveexact notice:but it must be practised 
a long time, before they willbe able to be very quick 
and exact in the operation. 

This is what is proposed by Polybius, who, it is 
well known, was a great soldierand politician, and 
for this reason his hints ought to be valued. They 
might be improved and put in practice on a great 
many occasions. These signals were employed ina 
mountainous country. 

: A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1702, and 
ss entitled, “The art ofmaking signals both by seaand 
land,” The pamphlet was dedicated totheking, by 

the Sieur Marcel, commissioner ofthe navy at Arles. 
This author affirms, that he communicated several 
_ times, at the distance of two leagues(in as short a 
space of timeasaman could write downand form ex- 
actly the letters contained in theadvicehe commu- 


_ nicated) an unexpected piece of news thattook up 


a page in writing. 
cannot say whatthis new invention was, nor what 

success it met with; but inmy opinion such discove- 
ries as thase ought not to be neglected. In all ages 
and nations, men have been very desirous of finding 
out and employing methods forreceiving or commu- 
nicating news with speed, and of these, signals by 
fire are one of the principal. 

¥ In the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters of 
Danaus murdered all their husbands in one night, 
Hypermnestra excepted, who hadspared Lynceus, 
it is related, that when they escaped by flight, and 
had each arrived at a place ofsafety, they informed 
one another of it by signals made iy fire; and that 
_ this circumstance gave rise tothe festival oftorches 
' established in Argos. 

Agamemnon, at his setting out for the Trojan ex- 
pedition, had promised Clytemnestra, that the very 
day the city should be taken, he would give notice 
of the victory by fires kindled forthatpurpose. He 
kept his word, as appears from the tragedy of Ms- 
- chylus, which takes its name from that prince; ‘in 
which the sentinel, appointed to watch for this sig- 
nal, declares he had spent many tedious nights in 
that uncomfortable post. 

Wealsofind,*in the commentaries of Julius Casar, 
that he himself used the same method. 

Cesar gives us an account of another method in 
use amongst the Gauls. Whenever any extraordinary 
event happened in their country, or they stood in 
need ofimmediate succour, they gave notice to one 
- another by repeated shouts, which were caught from 
place to place; so that the massacre of the Romans 
in Orleans at sun-rise, was known by eight or nine 
o’clock in the evening in Auvergne, forty leagues 
from the other city. : 


y Pausan. 1. ii. p. 180. z Col. Rhodig. 1. xviii. ¢. 8. 
a Plin. 1. vii. c. 87, 

# “ Celeriter, ut ante Cesar imperaverat, ignibus significatione 
facta, ex proximis castellis eo concursumest.”” Cas, Bell, Gall. 
L ii. 
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# We are told of a much shorter method. Itis 
pretended that the king of Persia, when he carried — 
the warinto Greece, had posted akind of sentinels 
at proper distances, who communicated to one an- 
other, by their voices, such news asit was necessary 
to transmit toagreatdistance;and that advice could 
be communicated from AthenstoSusa, (upwardsofa 
hundred and fifty leagues,) in forty-eight hours. 

It is also related that atSidonian proposed to 
Alexander the Great, aninfallible method for estab- 
lishing a speedy and safe communication between all - 
the countries subject to him. He required but five 
days for giving notice, throughso greata distance as 
that between his hereditary kingdom, and hismost 
remote conquestin India: butthe king, looking upon - 
this offer as a mere chimera, rejected it with con- 
tempt: however, hesoon repented it, andvery justly; 
for the experiment might have been made with little — 
trouble to himself. 

* Pliny relates another method, which isnot alto- 
gether improbable. Decimus Brutus defended the ~ 
city of Modena, besieged by Antony, who kept him — 
closely blocked up, and prevented his sending the 
least advice to the consuls, by drawing lines round 
the city, and laying nets in the river. However, 
Brutus employed pigeons, to whosefeethefastened 
letters, which arrivedin safety wherever hethought 
proper to send them. “Of what use,” says Pliny,t 
“were Antony’sintrenchments and sentinels tohim? © 
Of what service were all the nets he spread, when — 
the new courier took hisroute through the air?” 

Travellers relate, that to carry advicesfrom Alex- 
andria to Aleppo, when shipsarrivein that harbour, — 
they make use of pigeons, who have young ones at | 
Aleppo. Letters, containing the advices tobe com- 
municated, are fastened aboutthe pigeons’ necks, or — 
feet; this being done, the pigeonstake wing, soarto — 
a great height, and fly to Aleppo, where the letters — 
are taken from them. The same method is used in ~ 
many other places. ; 


Description of the instrument employed in signals enadan. 


by fire. 


Mr. Chevalier, mathematical professorintheroyal — 
college, afellow-member with me, and my particular — 
friend, has been so good as to delineate, at my re- 
quest, the figure of the instrument, mentioned by — 
Polybius, and to add thefollowing explanation ofit.— 

Inthis manner I conceivetohavebeen constructed — 
the instrument described by Polybius, for communi- 
cate advices at a great distance, by signals made > 

eee } 

AB is a beam about four or five feet long, five or — 
six inches broad, and two or threeinches thick. At 


' 


the extremities of it are, well dove-tailed pas 


+ Vigenere, in his remarks on the seventh book of Cesar’s 
wars in Gaul, relates this without citing directly the author. — 
t “Quid vallum, et vigil obsidio, atque etiam retia amne pra 
texta profuere aac per celum eunte nuntio ?” “4 
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tly perpendicular in the middle, two cross 
-ces of wood, CD, EF, of equal breadth and 
ickness with the beam, and three or four feet 
long. The sides of these cross pieces of timber 
_ must be exactly parallel, and their upper superficies 
very smooth. Inthe middle of the surface of each 
of these pieces, a right line must be drawn paral- 
el to their sides; and consequently these lines will 
@ parallel toone another. At an inch and a half 
_or two inches distance from these lines, and exactly 
in the middle of thelength of each cross piece,there 
must be driven in very strongly, and exactly per- 
‘pendicular, an iron or brass screw, (2) whose upper 
Bee which must be cylindrical, and five or six* 





_ above the superficies of these cross pieces. 

_ On these pieces must be placed two hollow tubes 
_ or cylinders GH, 1IK,through which the observa- 
tions are made. These tubes must be exactly cy- 
 lindrical, and formed of some hard, solid metal,in 
_ orderthat they may not shrink or warp. They must 
_ be a foot longer than the cross piece on which they 
_ are fixed, and thereby will extend six inches beyond 
- itat each end. These two tubes must be fixed on 
two plates of the same metal, in the middle of whose 
length shall be a small convexity(3)of about an inch 
round. In the middle of this part (3) must be a 
hole exactly round, about half an inch in diameter; 
so that applying the plates on which these tubes 
are fixed, upon the cross piecesof wood, CD, EF, 
3 this hole must be exactly filled by the projecting 
and cylindrical part of the serew(2)which was fixed 
a in it, and in such a manner as to prevent its play. 
% _ The head of the screw may extend some lines be- 
yond the superficies of the plates, and in such a 
~ manner that those tubes may turn, with their plates 
- about these screws, in order to direct them on the 
boards or screens P Q, behind which the signals by 
fire are made, according to the different distances 
of the places where the signals shall be made. 

‘ The tubes must be blackened within, in order 
__ that when the eye is applied to one of their ends, it 
_ may not receive any reflected rays. There must 
3 also be placed towards the end, on the side of the 
observer, a perforated ring, one aperture of which 
~ must be about three or four lines; and at the other 
_ end must be placed two threads, the one vertical 
and the other horizontal, crossing one another in 
“, the axis of the tube. 

Inthe middle of the beam AB must be madea 
~ round hole, twoinches in diameter, in which must be 
fixed the foot LMNOP, which supports the whole 
~ machine, and round which it turns on its axis. This 
~ machine,may becalled a ruleand sights, though it 
differs fromthat which isapplied to circumferentors, 


i 


_ 
x 
= 


q are used to draw maps, take plans and surveys,&c. 


‘pbutit hasthe same use which is to direct the sight. 
‘The person who makes the signal, and he who re- 


pe ~_b Polyb. 1. xi. p. 629—631. 
Be * A line is the twelfth part of an inch. 






lines in diameter, shall project seven or eight lines | 


the odolites and even geometrical squares, which | 
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ceives it, must each have a similar instrument; other- 
wise, the man who receives the signal could not 
distinguish whether the signals made are to the 
right or left of him who makes them, which is an 
essential circumstance, according to the method 
proposed byPolybius. 


The two boards or screens PQ, which are to de- Se 


note the right and left hand of the man who gives 
the signals, or to display or hide the fires, accord- 


ing to the circumstances of the observation, ought 


to be greater or less, and nearer or farther distant — 
from one another, according asthe distance between _ 
the places where the signals must be given and re- 
ceived is greater or less. ; 
In my description ofthe preceding machine, all I 
have endeavoredis, to explain the manner how Poly- 
bius’s idea might be put inexecution in making sig- 
nals by fire; but I donot pretend tosay that itis ofuse — 
for giving signals at a considerable distance; for itis 
certain that how large soever this machine may be, 
signals made by 2,3,4, and 5, torches, will not beséen 


at 5, 6, or moreleagues, distance ashe supposes. To 
make them visibleat agreaterdistance,suchtorches 


must not be madeuse of,as can be lifted up and down 
with the hand, but large wide-spreading fires of 
whole loads of straw or wood;and consequently, 
boards or screens of prodigious size must be employ- 
edto hide oreclipse them. 


Telescopes werenot known in Polybius’stime;they —__ 


were not discovered or improved till the last cent- 
ury. Those instruments would have made the sig- 
nals in question visible at a much greater distance 


than bare tubes could have done: but I still doubt, 


whether they could be employed for the purpose 
mentioned by Polybius, at a greater distance than _ 
two or three leagues. However, I am of opinion, that ~ 


a city besizged might communicate its wantsto an _ 


army sent tosuccourit, orgive notice how long timeit — 
could hold out a siege, in order that proper measures 
might be taken; and that, on the other side, the army 
sent to its aidmight communicate its designs to the 
city besieged, especially by the assistance of teles- 
copes. 


SECT. VIL. Philopemen gains a famous victory near 
Mantinea, over Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta. The 
high esteem in which that general is held: Nubis suc- 
ceeds Machanidas. Someinstances of his avarice and 
cruelty. A general peace concluded between Philip 
and the Romans,in which the Allies on both sides are 
included. 


The Romans, t wholly employed in the war with ~ 
Hannibal, which they resolved to terminate, inter- 
meddled very little with that ofthe Greeks, and did 
not molest them during the two following years. 

pin the first Philopcemen was appointed captain- — 


-general of the Achzans. As soonas hewas invested 
. with this employmert, which was the highest inthe 





¢ A. M. 3798. Before J. G. 206, 
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J : state, he assembled his allies before he took the field 


Eth antes VE hl 


Pyne ee Nea 


and exhorted them to second his zeal with courage 
and warmth, and support with honour both their own 
fame and his. He insisted strongly on the care they 
ought to take, not of the beauty and magnificence 
of their dress, which becam e women only, and those 
too oflittle merit;but of the good condition and splen- 


_ dour of their arms, an object worthy of men, intent 


upon their own glory and the good of theircountry. 
His speech was received with universal applause, 


insomuch, that at the breaking up of theassembly, 


allthose who were magnificently dressed were poin- 
ted at; so great an influence have the words of an 


illustrious person, not only in dissuading men from 


- searce possible to resist his exhortations, 


vice, but inclining them to virtue; especially when 
his actions correspond with his words, for then itis 
This 
was the character of Philopcemen. Plain in his dress, 


_ and frugal in his diet, he took very little care of his 


body. In conversation he suffered patiently the ill 
temper of others,even when they used contemptu- 


- ous expressions: and for himself, he was particular- 


ly careful never to give the least offence to any one. 


It was his study, during his life, to speak nothing 


but the truth: and, indeed, the slightest expressions 
of his were heard with respect, and immediately be- 


lieved. And he was not obliged to employ a great 
oa pony words to persuade, his conduct being a model 
- of w 


at every body else ought to do. 
_ The assembly being dismissed, all returned to 


: their respective cities, in the highest admiration of 


‘ed 


- Philopcemen, whose words as well as actions had 


charmed them; and fully persuaded, that as long as 
he should preside at the head of affairs, the. state 


would never suffer any loss. He immediately visited 


the several cities, and gave the necessary orders in 
them. He assembled the people in every place,ac- 


__ eightmonthsin making the various preparations for 
_ the war, he took the field. : 


- quainted them with every thing that was necessary 


to be done, and raised troops. After spending near 


¢Machanidas, tyrant of Lace deemonia, was watch- 


~ ing at the head of a powerful army, for an opportu- 


pity to subject all Peloponnesus. The momentadvice 


was brought of his arrival in the territories of Man- 


tinea, Phiiopoemen prepared to give him battle. 
The tyrant of Sparta set out upon his march at 
daybreak, at the head of the heavy armed infantry, 
and posted to the right and left onthe same line, 
but a little more advanced, the light infantry com- 
posed of foreigners; and behind them, chariots laden 
with catapulte,* and darts to sustain them. It ap- 
pears by the sequel, that before him lay aditch, that 


_ ran along partof the plain, beyond which his troops 


extended at each end. 

- Atthe same time, Philopoemen marched his army 
in three bodies out of the city. The first, consist- 
ing of the Achzan horse, was posted to the right. 
The second,composed of heavy-armed foot, was in 


ee ee 
¢ Polyb. 1. xi. p. 631—637. Plut. in Philop. p. 361. 
* Engines to discharge darts or stsnes, &c. 
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the centre, and advanced to the ditch. ‘The third 







composed ofIllyrians, cuirassiers, foreigners, light- — 


armed troops, and some + Tarentine horse, were on 
the left, with Philopomen at their head. 


The time for beginning the battle approaching, — 


and the enemy in view, that general, flying up and 


down the ranks of theinfantry,encouraged his men ~_ 
in few but energetic words. Most of them wereeven — 
not heard; for he was so dear to his soldiers and — 


they reposed such confidencein him, that they were 
sufficiently inclined of themselves to fight with in- 
incredible ardour. In akind of transport they an- 


imated their general, and pressed him toleadthem _ 


on to battle. All he endeavoured to make them 


understand was, thatthe time was come in which 





their enemies would be reduced to an ignominious 


captivity, and themselves restored to a glorious 
and immortal liberty. : 


Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of co- . 


lumn, as if he intended to begin the battle by char- 
ging the right wing: but when he was advanced to 
a proper distance, he ona sudden made his infantry 
wheel about, in order that it might extend to his 


right, and form a front equal to the left of the 


Achezans; and to coverit,he caused all the chariots — 


laden with catapults to advance forward. Philo- 
pomen plainly saw that his design was to break his 
infantry by overwhelming itwith darts and stones: 


however, he did notgive him time for it, but caused | ; 


the Tarentine horseto beginthe battle with great 


vigour, ona spot where they had room enough toen- 
e in. Machanidas was forced to do the same and 


gag 

fo lead on his Tarentines. The first charge was very — 
furious. The light-armed soldiers advancing alittle © 
after to sustain them, ina momentthe foreign troops ~ 


were universally engaged on both sides; and as in 
this attack they fought manto man, the battle was a 
long time doubtful. At last, the foreigners in the 


tyrant’s army had the advantage; their numbers — 


and dexterity,acquired by experience, giving them 


the superiority. ‘The Illyrians and cuirassiers, who 


sustained the foreign soldiers in Philopcemen’s — 


army, could not withstand sofurious acharge. They 
were entirely broke, and fled with the utmost pre- 


cipitation towards the city of Mantinea, about amile 


from the field of battle. 
Philopcemen seemed now lost to all hopes. On 


this occasion, says Polybius, appeared the truth of. 


a maxim, which cannot reasonably be contested, 


That the events of war are generally successful or _ 


unfortunate, only in proportion to the skill or igno- 
rance ofthe generals who command. Philopcemen, so 
far from desponding at the ill success of the first 
charge, or losing his presence of mind, was solely in- 
tent upon taking advantage ofthe errors which the 
enemy mightcommit.Soon they wereguilty ofagreat 
one which indeedis but too frequent on these occa-: 
sions and for that redson cannot be too stronlyguar- 
ded against. 


; 
hes Tarentine horsemen had each two horses. Liy.1.xxxy, 
4 n. 28, ‘ z Pay 














































Viachanidas, after the left wing was routed, instead 
f improving that advantage, by charging in front 
that instant with his infantry the centre of that of 
he enemies, and taking it atthe same time in flank 
with his victorious wing, and thereby terminating 
the whole affair, suffers himself, like a young man, 
_ to be hurried away by the fire and_impetuosity of 
hissoldiers, and pursues, withoutorder or discipline, 
hose who were flying; asif, after having given way, 
ear alone would not have carried them to thegates 
of the city. 
_ Philoposmen, whoupon this defeat had retired to 
his infantry in the centre, takes the first cohorts, 
~ commands them to wheel to the left, and at their 
_ head marchesand seizes the post which Machanidas 
had abandoned. By this movement he divided the 
centre of the enemy’s infantry from his right wing. 
_ He thencommanded these cohorts to stay in the post 
hey had just seized, tillfarther orders; and at the 
ame time directed Polybius,* the Megalopolitan, to 
rally allthe Illyrians,cuirassiers,and foreigners,who, 
without quitting the ranks, and flying, as theresthad 
done, had drawn off to avoid the fury of the con- 
yueror;and, with these forces, to post himself on the 
nk of the infantry in his centre, to check the 
enemy in their return from the pursuit. 
But now the Lacedemonian infantry, elate with 
_ the first success of theirright wing, without waiting 
for the signal, advance with their pikes lowered 
- towards the Achzansas far as the brink of the ditch. 
- When they came up to it, whether that, from being 
so near the enemy, they were ashamed not togo on, 
that they did not value the ditch, because it was 
y and had no hedge; and besides, beingno longer 
le to retire, because the advanced ranks were 
pushed forward by thosein the rear, they rushed into 
he ditch at once. This was the decisive point of 
ime which Philopcemenhadlong awaited,andthere- 
upon he orders the charge to besounded. His troops, 
levelling their pikes, fell with dreadful shouts onthe 
Lacedsmonians. The latter, whoatdescendinginto 
the ditch, had broken their ranks,no sooner saw the 
enemy above them than they immediately fled ; 
nevertheless, great numbers of them where left in 
the ditch, killedeitherby the Achzans, ortheir own 
_ soldiers. 
To complete the glory of this action, it now re- 
mained to preventthe tyrant from escaping the con- 
_ queror. This was Philopcemen’s only object. Ma- 
~ chanidas, on his return, perceived that his army fled; 
_and being sensible of his error, he endeavoured, but 


troops, perceiving thatthe enemy were masters ofthe 
bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite dispirited 
and endeavoured to save themselves as wellas they 
— eould. Machanidas himself, findingit impossible to 
pass the bridge, hurried along the side ofthe ditch, 
‘in order to find aplace where he might pass it. Phi- 
he late (French) translator of Polybius mistakes this officer 


_-for our historian, and here introduces him speaking; which is 
otherwise in the original, Polybius the historian was not born at 
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n vain; to force his way through the Achzans. His | 
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lopemen knew him by his purp.e mantle, and the 
trappings of his horse: so that, after giving thene- 
cessary orders to his ofofficers,he passediheditehin 
order to stop the tyrant. Thelatter having found ye Poe 
partofthe ditch which might easily be crossed, claps 
spurs to his horse, which springsforward in orderto __ 
leap over. That very instant Philopcomen hurled _ 
his javelin at him, whichdaid him deadin theditch. 
The tyrant’s head -being struck off, and carried from 
rank to rank, gave new courage to the victorious — 
Acheans. They pursued the fugitives, withincredi- __ 
ble ardour, as far as Tegzxa, entered the city with — 
them, and being now masters of the field, the very | 
next day they encamped on the banks of the Hu- 
rotas. gr 

The Achwansdidnotlose manymeninthisbattle, 
but the Lacedemonianslostnotless than fourthou- — 
sand, without including the prisoners, who werestiil 
more numerous. The baggage and arms were also 
taken by the Achzans. ete 

The conquerors, struck with admiration at the 
conduct of their general, to whom the victory was 
entire!y owing, erected abrazenstatuetohiminthe 
same attitude in which he had killed the tyrant; 
which statuethey afterwards placedinthetempleof 
Apollo at Delphi. oa 

Polybius justly observes, thatthissignal victory 
must not be ascribed either tochance, or aconcur- 
rence of circumstances, but entirely to the abilities 
of the general, who had foreseen and made every 
necessary disposition forthis greatevent. And,in- 
deed; from the beginning (it is Polybius who still —_ 
speaks, and continues his reflections) Philopemen __ 
had covered himself with the ditch; not to avoid 
coining to a battle, as some have imagined, but be- 
cause, like a judicious man and a great soldier, he — 
had reflected, that, should Machanidas attempt to _ 
make hisarmy passthe ditch,before he had examined 
it, his troops would certainly be cut to pieces, and 
entirely defeated; or if, beingstopped by the ditch, © 
heshould change his resolution, and break his order 
of battle through fear, he would bethought the most 
unskilfull of generals, in abandoning victory to the 
enemy without daring to come to a battle, and in 
carrying off nvother marks of his enterprise, than 
the ignominy of havingrenounced it. Polybiusalso 
highly applaudsthe presence of mind and resolution _ 
of Philopcemen, innotdesponding or losing courage 
when his left wing was routed; but in having made 
that very defeat an occasion of gaining a glorious © 
victory. 

It appears to me that thesa..small battles, where 
there arenot many combatants oneither side, andin | 
which, for that reason, one may follow, as it were, 
with the eye, the several steps of the commanding 
officers, observe the several orders they give, the | 
precautions they take, and theerrors they commit, © 
may be of great service to those who are one day to 
that time. It is true indeed that this person had the same name, 


and was a native of the same city, which makes the error the 
more excusable, ’ g aes. 
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command armies; and this is oneofthechiefadyan- |] ner Philopoemen was? Is it possible foranymanto. 
tages resulting from the study of history. be so void of taste and sound sense, as to prefer, or 
*Itis related that, in the assembly ofthe Nemwan || even compare, tothe honour which the exalted quali- 
games, which were solemnized this year after this || ties of Philopeemen acquired him, the pretended 
famous battle of Mantinea, Philopcemen,beingelect- || glory whichso many persons of quality imaginethey 
ed general ofthe Achwansa second time, and having || derivefromtheir equipages, buildings, furniture, and 
then noemploymentfor his forces, on accountofthe || theridiculous expense oi their tables? Philopemen > 
festival, caused his phalanx, very’splendidly clothed, || affected magnificence more than they do; but then 
to passin review before all the Greeks, and made || he placed it in what it really consists; the clothing - 


_ them perform their usualexercises,to show with what || ofhis troops splendidly; providing them good horses - 


dexterity, strength, and agility, they performed the || and shining arms; supplying, with a generous hand, 
several military movements, without ever breaking || all their wants, both public and private; distributing - 
or disordering their ranks. He afterwards went into money seasonably to encourage the officers,and even - 
the theatre, in which the musicians were disputing || the privatemen:in acting thus, Philopcemen, though 
for the prizein their art, accompanied by those || dressedina very plain habit, was looked upon asthe 
youths in their coats of arms, all of gracefulstature, greatest and most magnificent general of his time. - 
and in the flower of theirage; all filled with the Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the 
highest veneration for their general, and firedatthe || deathof Machanidas, the only consequence of which — 
Same time witha martial intrepidity;—sentiments || was its changing one oppressor for another. The 
with which their glorious battles and success, under tyrant had been extirpated, but not the tyranny. 
this illustrious general, had inspired them. That unhappy city, formerly go jealous ofits liberty | 
The very instaut that this flourishing troop of || and independence, and now abandoned to slavery, © 
_youthsentered with Philopcemen, Pylades the musi- |} seemed, by itsindolence, studious of nothing butio — 
cian, who was singing to his lyre the Persians of || make itself new chains, or to support its old ones. ; 
+ Thimotheus, happened accidentally to repeat the || Machanidas was succeeded by Nabis, a still greater 
following verse: tyrant than the former; yet the Spartans did not 
show the least spirit, or make the least effort, to 
shake off the yoke of slavery. se 
The grandeur of the poetry being finely expressed ‘Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was — 
by thesinger, who had an exquisite voice, struck the. || not desirous to undertake any foreign expedition ; — 
whole assembly. At the same time all the Greeks || but employed his whole endeavours in laying the # 
 casttheireyesupon Philopwmen;andclappingtheir || solidfoundationsofa lasting and cruel tyranny. For : 
hands, and raising shouts of joy, they called to mind || thatpurpose he madeithis particular caretodestroy — 
the glorious ages of triumphant Greece; soothin all the remaining Spartans in that republic. He 
themselves with the pleasing hopes, that they rentd banished from it all such as were distinguished for — 
revive those ancient times, and their pristine glory; |} their quality and wealth, and gave their estates anc, 
so greatly did a general, like Philopcemen, increase |} wives tothe chiefmen of hisparty. Weshall speak — 
_ their confidence, and inflame their courage. of these persons hereafter under the name of the 
And indeed, says Plutarch, aswe findyoungcolts || Hailes. He hadtaken into his pay a great number ol g 
are always fond of those theyare used to, and that || foreigners, allplunderers and assassins, and capable 
in case anyother personattemptstomountthem,they || of perpetrating the blackest crimes for gain. This 
_ are restive, and prance about with their newrider; || kindofpeople, who hadbeen banished their country 
thesame disposition appearedinthe Achwan league. || for their crimes, flocked round the tyrant, who lived 
The instant they were to embark ina new war, and || in the midst of them as their protector and king; . 
a battle was to be fought, if any other general was || employing them ashis attendants and guards, to 
appointed, immediately the deputies of the confede- || strengthen his tyranny, and confirm his power. He 
rate powers would be discouraged, and turn their |; was not satisfied with banishing the citizens; he 
eyes in quest of Philopcemen; and the moment he || acted in such amanner, that they couldnotfind any | 
appeared, the whole leaguerevived, and were ready || secure asylum, even 1n foreign countries: some were — 
for action; so strongly were they persuaded of his || butchered in their journey by his emissaries; andhe _ 
greatvalour and abilities; well knowing that he || recalled others from banishment, with no otherview — 
was the only general whose presence the enemy || byt to murder them. __ ; ae 
_ dreaded, and whose name alone made the enemy Besides these barbarities, he invented a machine | 
tremble. which may be called an infernal one, representing a — 
Can there, humanly speaking, be more pleasing, || woman magnificently dressed, and exactly resemb- 
more affecting, or more solidgloryforageneralora || ling his wife. Every time that he sent for any per- ; 
prince, than to see himself esteemed, beloved, and || son,toextort money from him,he wouldfirstconverse | 
revered, by the army and by nations, in the man® |} with him in the kindestand most gentle terms, on 





The wreath of liberty to me you owe. 
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he danger with which the whole country, and Sparta 

particular, was menaced by the Achzans; the 
umber of foreigners he was obliged to keep in pay 
or the security of the state; the great sums heex- 
pended for the worship of the gods, and forthe good 
of the public. In case the person spoken to was 
wrought upon by his words, he proceeded no farther, 
this being all he wanted: but, if he was refractory, 
_ and refused to give him money, he wouldsay, “Pro- 
_ bably thetalent of persuasionisnot mine; butI hope 
that Apega will be able to persuade you.” Apega 
was the name of his. wife. He no sooner uttered 
_ these words than hismachine appeared. Nabis, ta- 
_ king her by the hand, raised herfrom herchair, and 
_ led her to the person. The hands, the arms, and 
_ breast of this machine, wer stuck with sharp iron 
_ points, concealed under the cloths. The pretended 
_ Apegaembracedthe unhappy wretch, folded him in 
her arms; and laying hers round his waist, clasped 
_ him toher bosom, whilst he uttered the most lament- 
_ able cries. The machine was made to perform these 
_ several motions by secret springs. In this manner 
_ did the tyrant put many to death, from whom he 

could not otherwise extort the sums he demanded. 
Would one believe that a man could be capable 
_ of contriving, in cold blood, such amachine, merely 
to torture his fellow-creatures, and to feed hiseyes 
- and ears with the cruel pleasure of seeing their 
- agonies, and hearing their groans? It is astonish- 
ing that in such a city as Sparta, where tyranny 
_ was had in the utmost detestation; where men 
thought it gloriousto confront death ; wherereligion 
- and the laws, so far from restraining men among 
us, seemed to arm them against all who were ene- 
_ inies to liberty; it is astonishing, I say, that so 
_ horrid a monster shouldbe suffered tolive one day. 
_ ©T have already observed, that the Romans, em- 


very little with the affairs of Greece. The Atoli- 
ans, finding themselves neglected by thatpowerful 
people, who were their only refuge, made a peace 
with Philip. Scarce wasthe treaty concluded, when 
_ P. Semproni.s the proconsul arrived with ten thou- 
sand foot, a thousand horse, and thirty-five ships of 
_ war. He was very much offended at them for ma- 
_ kingthis peace without having first obtained the con- 
~ sent of the Romans, contrary tothe express words of 
- the treaty of alliance. The Epirots also, tired with 
the length of the war, sent deputies (with the pro- 
- consul’s leave) to Philip, who now had returned to 
_ Macedonia, to exhort him to agree to a general 
_ peace; hinting to him, that they were almost sure, if 
he consented tohavean interview with Sempronius, 
_ they would easily agree upon the conditions. The 
king was greatly pleased with these overtures, and 
went to Epirus. As both parties were desirous of 
peace,—Philip, that he meighthave leisure tosettle 
the affairs of his kingdom, and the Romans, that they 
might be able to carry on the war against Carthage 
- eLiiy. 1. xxix. n. 12. A. M. 3800. Before J. C. 204. 
-€Polyb, 1, x. p, 697-402, A. M, 8792. Before J. C. 212, 
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ployed in a more important war, had intermeddled _ 
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with greater vigour,—atreaty was soon concluded. | 


The king caused Prusias, king of Bithynia, the 
Acheans, Beeotians, Thessalians, Acarnanians, and 
Epirots, to be included in it; and the Romans in- 
cluded the people ofIlium,king Attalus, Pleuratus, 


Nabis the Spartan tyrant, successor to Machanidas, - 


the people of Elis,the Messenians,and theAthenians, 
In this manner the wer of th eallies was termina- 
ted by apeace which was of no long continuance. 


SECT. VIIL. The glorious expeditions of Antiochus 
into Media, Parthia, Hyrcania, and as far as — 
At his return to Antioch, he receives ad- 


India. 
vice of Ptolemy Plhilopator’s death. 


THE history of the wars in Greece obliged us to 


interrupt the relation of the transactions in Asia, 


and therefore we now return to them. 

fAntiochus, after the death of Achzus, having 
employed some time in settling his affairs in Asia 
Minor, marched towards the East, to reduce those 
provinces which had revolted from the empire of 
Syria. He began by Media, of which the Parthians 
had just before dispossessed him. Arsaces, son to 
him who founded that empire, was their king. He 
had taken advantage of the troubles in which the 
wars of Antiochus with Ptolemy and Achzeus had 
involved him, and had conquered Media. 

This country,says Polybius,is themost powerful 
kingdom in all Asia, as well for itsextent,asforthe 


number and strength ofthemen, andthe greatquan- _ 


tity of horses it produces. Mediafurnishes all Asia 
with those beasts; and itspastures are so good, that 
the neighbouring monarchssend theirstuds thither. 
Ecbatana is its capital city. The edifices of this 
city surpass inrichness and maguificence all others 
in the world,and tie king’s palace is seven hundred 
fathoms round. Though all the wood-work was of 
cedar and cypress, yet not the leist piece of timber 
was visible; the joints, the beams, the ceilings, and 
columns which sustained the porticoes and piazzas, 
being covered with silver or gold plates. All the 


tiles were of silver. The greatest part of these rich 


materials had beencarried off by the Macedonians 
under Alexander the Great, and the rest plundered 


by Antigonus and Seleucus Nicator. Nevertheless, 


when Antiochus entered this kingdom, the temple 
of Aina was still surrounded with gilded columns, 
and the soldiers found in it a great number of silver 
tiles, a few golden bricks, and a great many of sil- 
ver. All this wasconvertedinto specie, and stamped 
with Antiochus’s image; the whole amounting to 
four thousand talents.* 

Arsaces expected that Antiochus would advance 
as far as his temple; but he never imagined that he 
would venture to cross, with his numerous army, a 
country so barren as that which lies near it; and 
especially as no water can be found in those parts, 
A ope emai 68,444,000, te ee 
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are 


= aone appearing on the surface of the earth. There 


are indeed rivulets and springs under ground; but 
no oue, except those that know the country, can 

find them. On this subject, a true story is related 
by the inhabitants of the country, thatthe Persians, 
when they conquered Asia, gave to those whoshould 
‘raise water in place where none had been before, 
the profits arising from such places to the fifth 


generation inclusively. The inhabitants, animated 


by these promises,spared neitherlabournor expense 
to convey water under ground from mount Taurus, 
whence a great quantity flows, as far as these 
deserts; insomuch that at this time, says Polybius, 
those who make use of these waters, do not know 


from what springs the subterraneous rivulets flow 


that supply them with it. 

It were tobe wished that Polybius, who generally 
is diffusive enough, had been more circumstantial 
here, and had explainedtousin what manner these 
subterraneous canals (for such were the wells here 
spoken of) were constructed, and the methods em- 


_. ployed by Arsaces to stopthem. From the account 
he gives of the prodigious labour employed, and 


the vast sums expended to complete this work, we 
are led to suppose that water had been conveyed 
into every part of this vast desert, by stone aque- 
ducts built under ground, with openings at proper 
distances, which Polybius calls wells. 

* When Arsaces saw that Antiochus was crossing 
the deserts, in spite ofthe difficulties which he ima- 
gined would impede his march, he gave orders for 
stopping up the wells. But Antiochus, having fore- 
seen this, sent adetachment ofhorse, which posted 
itself near these wells, and beat the party that came 
to stop them. The army passed the deserts, en- 
tered Media, drove Arsaces outofit, and recovered 
all that province. Antiochus staid there the rest 
of the year, in order to regulate the affairs of the 
province, and to make the preparations necessary 
for carrying on the war. 

+The year following he entered very early into 
Parthia, where he was assuccessful as he had been 
the year before in Media! Arsaces was forced to 
retire into Hyrcania, where he imagined that by 
securing some passes of the mountains which sepa- 
rate it from Parthia, it would be impossible forthe 
Syrian army to disturb him. 

+t However, he was mistaken: for, as soon as the 
season would permit, Antiochus took the field; and, 
after incredible difficulties, attacked all those posts 
_ at the same time with his whole army, which he 
divided into as many bodies as there were attacks 
to be made, and soon forced them all. He after- 
wards re-assembled them in the plains, and marched 
to besiege Seringis, the capital of Hyrcania. Hav- 
_ ing besieged it for some time, he at last made a 
great breach,andtook the city by storm, upon which 
the inhabitants surrendered at discretion. 


gJustin. l. xli. c. 5. 
h Polyb. 1. x. p. 620, 621, & 1. xi. p. 651, 652, 
*#A, M. 8793. Before J. C. 211. 
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In the mean time Arsaces was very busy. As he 
retired, he re-assembled troops, whichatlastformea 
an army ofa hundred and twenty thousand foot 
and twenty thousand horse. He then took the field 
against the enemy, and checked their progress with 
the utmost bravery. His resistance protracted the 
war, which seemed almost at an end. After many 
engagements, Antiochus perceiving he gained no ad- 
vantage, judged that it would be extremely difficult 
to reduce so valiant an enemy, and drive him en: 
tirely out of the provinces, where, by length of time, 
he had so strongly established himself. For this 
reason, he began to listen to the overtures which 
were made him for terminating so tediousa war. 

| At last a treaty was concluded, in which it was 
stipulated that Arsaces should continue in posses- 
sion of Rarthia and Hyrcania, upon condition that 
he should assist Antiochus in recovering the rest 
of the revolted provinces. 

§ Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms 
against Kuthydemus, king of Bactria. We have 
already shown in what manner Theodotus had dis- 
united Bactria from the empire of Syria, and left it 
to his son of the same name with himself. This 
son had been defeated and dispossessed by Euthy- 
demus, a brave and prudent man, who maintained 
for a long time a war against Antiochus. » The lat- 
ter used his utmost endeavours torecover Bactria; 
but they all were rendered ineffectual by the valour 
and vigilance of Euthydemus. During the course 
of this war, Antiochus displayed his bravery in the - 
most extraordinary manner. In one ofthese battles 
his horse was killed under him, and he himself re- 
ceived a wound in the mouth, which, however, was 
not dangerous, being attended with only the loss 
of some of his teeth. 

At last he grew weary of war,in which he plainly 
perceived that it would beimpossible for him tode- 
throne this prince. He therefore gave audience to 
Euthydemus’s ambassadors,who represented to him 
that the war he was carrying on againsttheir sove- 
reign was not just: that he had never been hissub- 
ject, and consequently that he ought notto avenge 
himself on their king, because others had rebelled 
against him; that Bactria had thrown offthe yoke of 
the Syrian empire under othermonarchslong before 
him; that he possessed this kingdom by rightofcon- 
quest over the descendants of those chiefs ofthere- 
bellion, and preserved it as the reward ofajust vic- 
tory. They also insinuated to him that the Scythi- 
ans, observing both parties had weakened themsely- 
es by this war were preparing toinvade Bactria with 
great fury; and that shouldthey persist obstinately 
in disputing forit, those barbarians might very pos- 
sibly dispossess them both.** Thisreflection made 
an impression on Antiochus, who, by thistime, was. 
grown quite weary ofso unprofitable and tediousa 
war; and for this reason he granted them such 
crit.) As MuS795s2 Belore Ja@.1200n 0) = co) eee 
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Jesty. 
is ee person, that He was as worthy 


one, he promised him one of his daughters in 

age, and granted his father the title of king. 
other articles of the treaty were put in writing, 

1e alliance was confirmed by the usual one 

ving received all Euthydemus’s elephants, 

vas one of the articles of the peace, he passed 

mount Caucasus, and entered India, and then renew- 

alliance with the king of that country. He also 

ed elephants from him, which, with those 

thydemus had given him, amounted to a hundred 

d fiity. He marched from thence into Arachosia, 

rds into Drangiana, thence into Carmania, 

ishing his authority and good order in all 

provinces. 
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From thence e returned ry : 
Mesopotamia, and at last arrived i 


ye having spent seven years in this exped ion. 
vigour of his enterprises, and the pru 


ae 


which he had conducted the whole war, acquired 
him the character of a wise and valiant prince, a1 

made him formidable to Europe as well a As 

t A little after his arrival at Antioch, advic 
brought him of the death of Ptolemy Phil 
That prince, by his intemperance and ex 
had quite ruined his constitution, which was n 
turally strong and vigorous. He died, as genera. 
happens to those who abandon thems 


pleasure, before he had run half his course. 


was little more than twenty years old when - 
ascended the throne, and reigned but sevente 

He was succeeded by Ptolemy EDP an 
his son, then five years old. 
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CHAPTER I. 


. father in the kingdom of Eqypt. Antiochus and Phi- 
lip enter into an alliance to invade his dominions. 
The Romans become guardians of the young king. 
Antiochus subdues Palestine and Celo-Syria. The 
war of Philip against the Athenians, Attalus, and the 


of that city. The Romans declare war against Philip. 
_.  Sulpitius the consul 1s sent into Macedonia. 


- RELATED in the preceding Book how Ptolemy 
I Philopator,' worn out with riots and excesses,had 
closed his life, after having reigned seventeen years. 
Ag the only persons present when that monarch 
expired were Agathocles, his sister, and their crea- 
tures, they concealed his death as long as possible 
‘from the public, in order that they might have time 
to carry off all the money, jewels, and other valu- 
able effects in the palace. They also formed a plan 
to maintain themselves in the same authority they 
had enjoyed under the late king, by usurping the 
regency during the minority of his son, named 

_ Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then but five years 
_ old., They imagined this might be easily done, if 
they could but take off Tlepolemus, who had suc- 
~ ceeded Sosibius in the ministry; and accordingly 
__ they concerted measures to despatch him. 
e At last they informed the public of the king’s 
death. Immediately a great council of the Macedo- 


i Justin. 1. xxx. c.2. Polyb. 1. xv. p. 712—720. A. M. 3800. 
Before J. C. 204. 
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SECT. I. Ptolemy Epiphanes succeeds Philopator his | 


recommended him tothe fidelity ofthe Macedonians: 
 Rhodians. He besieges Abydos. The unhappy fate | 





j 
one of them was spared ;—the usual and just end of — 








‘descended from the Macedonians, and the posterity of the foun- 


- * Polybius gives this name to the Alexandrians who were N 


nians* was assembled, in which Agathocles, and — 
Agathoclea his sister, were present. Agathocles, | 
after shedding abundance of tears, begins by implor- 
ing their protection for the young king whomhe held | 
inhisarms. Hetellsthem,thathisroyalfather,inhis _ 
expiring moments, had committed him tothecareof — 
Agathoclea, whom he pointed out to them; and had 
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% 
that for this reason he was come to implore their as- — 
sistance against Tlepolemus, who, as he was well 
informed, had meditated a design of usurping the _ 
crown. He added, that he had brought witnesses — 
expressly to prove his treason, and atthe same time — 
offered to produce them. He imagined that by this 

weak artifice, Tlepolemus would be immediately de- 

spatched, and that in consequence he might easily — 
obtain the regency; but the artifice was too gross, — 
and the peopleimmediately swore the destruction of. ~ 
Agathocles, his sister, and all their creatures. This — 
last attempt recalling to their remembrance their 
other crimes, all the inhabitants of Alexandria rose 
against them. The young king was taken out of — 
their hands, and seated on the throne in the Hippo-- 
drome. After which, Agathocles, his sister, and 
(inanthe his mother, were brought before the king, — 
and all three put to death as by his order. The po- 
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| pulace exposed their dead bodies to all the indigni- 


i 
ties possible ; dragging them through thestreets,and — ; 
tearing them to pieces. All their relations and © 
creatures met with the same treatment, and not — 
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ders of Alexandria, or of those to whom the same privileges had 3 


been granted, , 










hose unworthy Fayirltes, Gite abuse the confidence 
their sovereign to oppress the people ; but which 
es not affect the reformation of those who resem- 









_Philammon, the assassin who had been hired to 
_ murder Arsinoe, being returned from Cyrene to 
3 Pe xandria two or three days before this tumult broke 
out, the ladies of honour of that unfortunate queen 
had immediate notice of it, and taking this opportu- 
a nity, which the distractions of the city 2 gave them, 
_ they resolved to revenge their mistress’s death. Ac- 
4 cordingly, they broke open the door of the house 
where he was, and killed him with clubs and stones. 
. The care of the king’s person, till otherwise pro- 
Fi ~ vided for, was given to Sosibius, son to him who had 
governed during the last three reigns. History does 
not inform us whether the father was still alive ; but 
a ‘it is certain that he lived to a great age, as he had 
_ passed above threescore years in the administration. 
© No minister was ever ‘more cunning or more cor- 
a ag than this Sosibius. He made no seruple of 
committing the blackest crimes, provided they con- 
duced to his ends. Polybius imputes to him the 
B snarder of Lysimachus son of Ptolemy, and of Ar- 
- sinoe daughter of that Lysimachus ; of Magas son of 
% _ Ptolemy, “and of Berenice daughter of Magas ; of 
Berenice mother to Ptolemy Philopator ; of Gleome- 
a nes king of Sparta; and lastly, of Arsinoe daughter 
of Berenice. It is surprising that, notwithstanding 
_* the inhumanity and cruelty of his administration, he 
- should have supported himself so long in it, and at 
~ last come to a peaceable end. 
| Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip kin 
Pitscadonis, during the whole reign of Ptolemy bi. 
lopator, had discovered the str ongest zeal for the 
nterest of that monarch, and were ready to assist him 
mall occasions. Yet, no sooner was he dead, (leaving 
behind him an infant, whom the laws of humanity 
and j justice enjoined them not to disturb in the pos- 
session of his father’s kingdom,) than they immediate- 
y join in a criminal alliance, and excite each other to 
ake off the lawful heir, and divide his dominions be- 
ween them. Philip was to have Caria, Libya, Cy- 
 venaica, and Egypt; and Antiochus all the rest. 
E With this view, the latter entered Ccelo-Syria and 
_ Palestine ; and, in less than two campaigns, made an 
entire conquest ‘of those two provinces, with all their 
cities and dependencies. Their guilt, says Polybius, 
_ would not have been quite so glaring, had they, like 
_ tyrants, endeavoured to gloss over their crimes with 
some specious pretence ; “but so far from doing this, 
heir injustice and cr uelty were so barefaced, that to 
hem was applied what is generally said of fishes, that 
_ the large ones, though of the same species, prey on 
he lesser. One would be tempted, continues the 
ame author, at seeing the most sacred laws of society 
0 openly violated, to aceuse Providence of being 
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but it fully justified its conduct; by punishing those 


call his efforts in assaulting that city being to no’ pur- 


| dred Egy ptians, were taken prisoners. The Rhodians — 











iRaiarent and jnsene BTS to the most hore crimes oe 


two kings according to their deserts ; ; and made sucl 
an example of them, as ought in all sueceeding ages” 
to deter others from following their conduct. For, Zs 
whilst they are meditating to ” dispossess a weak and ~ 
helpless infant of his kingdom, by piecemeal, Provi- _ 
dence raised up the Romans against them, who en 
tirely subverted the kingdoms of Philip and Antio 
chus, and reduced their successors to almost as great 
calamities as those with which they intended » to = 
erush the infant king. . 
™ During that time, Philip was engaged in a war es 
against the : Rhodians, over whom he gained an incon- | 
siderable advantage, in a naval engagement near the S, 
island of Lade, opposite to the city of Miletus. 
» The next year he attacked Attalus, and advanced 
as faras Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. But — 2 
pose, he turned his rage and fury against the gods ; ae 
and not satisfied with burning their temples, he demo- me 
lished their statues, broke in pieces their altars, and — 
even pulled up the stones from their foundations, — e 
that not the least footsteps of them might remain. si 
He was not more successful against the Rhodians. - : 
Having already fought them with but indifferent: 
success, he ventured a second battle off the island ote 
Chios. Attalus had united his fleet to that of the’ 
Rhodians, and Philip was defeated with considerable 
loss. There were killed, in luis army, three thousand _ 
Macedonians and six thousand allies ; and two thou- © 
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sand Macedonians and confederates, with seven hun- — 
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lost but sixty men, and Attalus threescure and ten. 


Philip ascribed all the glory of thisengagement to _ 
himself, and that for two reasons ; the first was, that — 
having repulsed Attalus to the shore, he had taken — 
that prince’s ship ; and the second, that having cast _ 
anchor near the promontory of Argerinum, he had 
taken his station even among the wrecks of his ene- 
mies. But though he assumed the best air he could, 
he was sensible of his great loss, and could neither — 
conceal it from others nor himself. This prince _ 
had never lost so great a number of men either by _ 
sea or land in one day. He was highly afilicted upon | 
it, and was forced to abate much of his former — 
vivacity. 

° Nevertheless, the ill success of this battle did not 
make Philip despond. The character of that prince m 
was, to be unshaken in his resolutions, and not to be 
dejected by disappointments, but to overcome diffi- — 
culties by inflexible constancy and perseverance ; and — 
accordingly he continued the war with fresh bravery. 

I am not certain whether we may not date, about this 
time, the ecruelties which Philip exercised over the = 
Cianians ; a barbarity with which he is often reproach-— 
ed, the particulars of which have unhappily been lost Ja 
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ios, whose. inhabitants are called Cianians, was a 
mall city of Bithynia. The governor of it had bea 
aised to that post by the Aitolians, who at that time 

- were in alliance with Philip. We find that he be- 
 sieged it at the request of his son-in-law Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, who pretended to have received 
some insult from it. The city was in all probabilty 
aken by storm. A great number of the inhabitants 
suffered the most cruel torments ; the rest were re- 
duced to a state of captivity, which-to them was 
worse than death ; and the city was razed to the very 
foundations. This barbarity alienated the Attolians 
from him, and particularly the Rhodians, who were 
ies and friends to the inhabitants of Cios. Poly- 
us seems to ascribe its destruction to the imprudence 
oi the Cianians themselves, who used to bestow all 
posts and preferments on their most worthless citi- 
ens, and to follow so blindly their pernicious opinions 

in every thing, as even to persecute those who ven- 
tured to oppose them. Ile adds, that a people, who 

-* actin this manner, plunge voluntarily into the greatest 

calamities ; and that it is surprising they do not cor- 
rect themselves in this respect by the experience of 
all ages; which shows, that the rain of the most 

- powertul states is solely owing to the ill choice they 

make of those to whom they confide either the com- 
mand of their armies, or the administration of their 
political affairs. 
_ Philip. marehed afterwards to Thrace and the 
Jhersonesus, where several cities surrendered volun- 





him, and even refused to hear the deputies he had 
ent, so that he was forced to besiege it. ; 
is in Asia, and stands on the narrowest part of the 
Hellespont, now called the Dardanelles, and opposite 
to the city of Sestus in Europe. 
tween these two cities was about two miles. 





great importance, as it commanded the straits, and 
made those who were possessed of it, masters of the 
eommunication between the Euxine sea and the Ar- 
_-chipelago. 
Nothing of what is generally practised, in the as- 
se —saulting and defending of cities, was omitted in this 
siege. No place was ever defended with greater 
obstinacy ; which might be said at length, on the 
side of the besieged, to have risen to fury and bru- 
_ tality.» Confiding ‘in their own strength, they re- 
pulsed with the greatest vigour the first approaches 
of the Macedonians. On the side next the sea, the 








immediately were either dismounted by the balista, 
or consumed by fire. Even the ships, on which they 
‘were mounted, were in danger; and it was with 

_ the utmost difficulty that the besiegers saved them. 
On the land side,the Abydenians also defended them- 
selves for some time with great courage, and did not 
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place of the other, they sent deputies t 





This city | 


The distance be- | 
Be The | 
- reader will suppose, that Abydos must be a city of | 


resolved, the instant the wall should fall, to tly to the - 


machines of war no sooner came forward, than they | 





sy he 


sabes te 
ing to surrender their city upon the following con-— 
ditions : That such forces, as had been sent them by 
the Rhodians and king Attalus, should return to their — 
irrespective sovereigns under his safe condact; and — 
that all free citizens should retire whithersoever they 
pleased, with the clothes they then had on. Philip 
answering, that the Abydenians had only to choose, — 
whether they would surrender at discretion, or con- 
tinue to defend themselves valiantly, the deputies 
retired. 
This report being made, the besieged, in transports _ 
of despair, assemble together, and consider what was 
tobe done. They came to this resolution ; first, that 
the slaves should be made free, to animate them to _ 
defend the city with the utmost vigour: seconily, — 
that all the women should be shut up in the temple _ 
of Diana, and all the children, with their nurses, in — 
the Gymnasium: that they then should bring into 
the great square all the gold and silver in the city, 
and carry all the rest of the valuable effects into the © 
*Quadrireme of the Rhodians, and the Trireme of 
the Cyzicenians. This resolution having passed 
unanimously, another assembly was called, in which — 
they chose fifty of the wisest and most ancient of the 
citizens, but who at-the same time had vigour enough 
left to execute what might be determined ; and they 
were made to take an oath in presence of all the 
inhabitants, that the instant they saw the enemy — 
master of the inward wall, they would kill the women _ 
and children, set fire to the two galleys laden with — 
their effects, and throw into the sea all their goldand — 
silver which they had heaped together ; then sending © 
for their priests, they took an oath either to conquer — 
or die, sword in hand; and after having sacrificed — 
the victims, they obliged the priests and priestesses _ 
to pronounce before the altar, the greatest curses on 
those who should break their oath. : 
This being done, they left off countermining, and — 
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breach, and fight to the last. Accordingly, the in-- 
ward wall tumbling, the besieged, true to the oath 

they had taken, fought in the breach, with such un- — 
paralleled bravery,that though Philip had perpetually 

sustained with fresh soldiers those who had mounted 

to the assault, yet when night separated the com-_ 
batants, he was still doubtful with regard to the suc- 
cess of the siege. Such Abydenians, as marched 
first to the breach, over the heaps of the slain, fought — 
with fury ; and not only made use of their swords — 
and javelins, but, after their arms were broken to — 
pieces, or forced out of their hands, they rushed 

headlong upon the Macedonians, knocked down some, _ 
and broke the sarissee or long spears of others, and _ 
with the pieces struck their faces, and such parts of - 
their bodies as were uncovered, till they made them — 
entirely despair of the event. é 
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. despair even of defeating the enemy. But finding 
that the outward wall was sapped, and that the 
Pe Macedonians were carrying their mines under the MQualiivemes were Paley wie or aaia eer 
inward one,, which had been raised to supply the || Triremes those with three, are te ca 
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When night had put an end to the slaughter, the — 
breach was quite covered with the dead bodies of the 


























C hat they Soul: searce Sport sone bves. 
rings being brought to this dreadful extremity, two 
the principal citizens, unable to bring themselves 
to exeeute the dreadful resolution that had. been 
taken, and which at that time displayed itself to their 
imaginations in all its horror, agreed, that to save 
; their wives and children, they should send to Philip, 
y day-break, all their priests and priestesses, clothed 
in their pontifical habits, to implore his mercy, and 
open the gates to him. 
_ Accordingly, next morning, the city, as had been 
agreed, was surrendered to Philip ; while the greatest 
_ part of the Abydenians who survived, vented millions 
of imprecations against their fellow- -citizens, and 
especially against the priests and priestesses, for de- 
livering up to the enemy those whom they themselves 
had devoted to death with the most dreadful oaths. 
Philip marched into the city, and seized, without the 
least opposition, all the rich effects which the Abyde- 
‘nians had heaped together in one place. But now 
ne was greatly terrified with the spectacle he saw. 
Among these ill-fated citizens, whom despair had 
made furious and distr acted, some were smother- 
ing their wives and children, and others stabbing 
them with their own hands; some were running 
to strangle them, others were plunging them into 
wells, whilst others again were precipitating them 
from ‘the tops.of houses ; Ina word, death appeared 
in all its variety of horrors. Philip, pierced with 
grief, and seized with horror at this spectacle, stop- 
. the- soldiers, who were eager for plunder, and 
published a declar ation, importing, that he would al- 
low three days to all who were resolved to lay violent 






















this interval, they would change their determination : : 
but their resolution was fixed. They thought it 
would be degenerating from those who had lost their 
ves in fighting for their country, should they survive 
them. 


aout those whose hands were tied, or were otherwise 
ae _ kept from destroying themselves. 
_ — * A little before the city surrendered, an ambassa- 
dor from the Romans to Philip arrived. This embassy 
was sent cn various accounts, all which it will be 
- proper to explain. The fame and glory of this peo- 
ple had just before been spread through all parts of 
tne world, by the victory which Scipio gained over 
‘Hannibal in Africa ; an event that so gloriously (with 
regard to the Romans) terminated the second Punic 
war.” The court of Egypt, being in so mach danger 
from the union that had been formed between Philip 
nd Antiochus against their infant king, had had re- 
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hands on themselves. He was in hopes that, during | 


The individuals of every family killed one 
another, and none escaped this murderous expedition, | 


course to the Romans for protection, and offered 


them ine onat sdianshitp of the ie 


erease by the addition of so many rich provine 













of his dominions during his minority ; dealin ar 
the late monareh: at hiss death had recommended th 

thus to act. It was the interest of the Rom: 
to suffer the power of Philip and Antiochus to in-_ 









which the empire of Egypt at that time consis 
It was not difficult to foresee, that they w ould s 
be engaged in war with those two prinees, with on 
of whom they already had some ditferences, whic ch 
threatened much greater. For these reasons, 
had not hesitated in accepting the guardianship : 
in consequence had appointed three deputies, wh 
were ordered to acquaint the two kings with their 
resolution, and to enjoin them-not to infest the do- 
minions of their royal pupil, for that otherwise ee 
should be forced to declare war against them. E 
reader will pereeive, that the declaring so gener 
in favour of an oppressed infant monar ch, * was me 
ing a just and noble use of their power, oe 
“At the same time there arrived in Rome au 
dors from the Rhodians and from king Attah 
complain also of the enterprises of the two | 
and to inform the Romans, that Philip, eithe 
person or by his deputies, was soliciting several cit 
of Asia to take up arms, and was certainly medit 
some great design. This was a fresh motive f 
hastening the departure of the three ambassadors. is 
Being’ arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the siege o: 
Aby dos, they sent to Philip, the youngest of their col- 
leagues, named A‘milius, who, as has been obsery 
arrived at Abydos, at the very time that the city 
upon the point of being surrendered. A‘milius 
quainted Philip, that he was ordered, in the name o 
the senate, to exhort him not to ‘make war upon 
of the states of Greece, nor to invade any part 0. 
Ptolemy’s dominions ; but to refer to a just arbitr 
tion the claims which he had upon Attalus and th 
Rhodians. That, provided he acquiesced with these 
remonstrances, he would continue in peace ; but that 
if he refused, the Romans would proclaim war against’ 
him. Philip endeavoured to show that the Rhodians- 
had occasioned the rupture. uliu 
interrupting him, ‘‘ did the Athenians and Aby 
ans aviael you first ?? Philip,+ who had nope 
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answer saan’ to aking; ‘‘ Your age,’ ” says ‘Ke 6 
the ambassador, ‘* your beauty,’ (for Poly bius i i 
forins us that this ambassador had really a fine perso? 
‘* and especially the Roman name, exalt your prid 
a prodigious degree. For my part, I wish your re- 
public may observe punctually the treaties it has con-- 





cluded with me: but, in case I should be invaded bys ss 


nee 


it, I hope to show, that the empire of Macedonia 
does not yield to Rome either in valour or reputa- 
tion.’’? The deputy withdrew fr om Abydos with this 












manum nomen te ferociorem facit. Ego autem primum velim: 
vos feederum memores servare mecum pacem. Si bello laces- < 
seritis, mihi quoque in animo est facere, ut reenum Mace. tonite; « 
CES hand minus quam Romanum nobile bello septiatis.’® — 
Oiatv. LOX Xi: a, 18. er 
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answer, and Philip having taken that city, left a 
_ strong garrison in it, and returned to Macedonia. 


‘ 





a _ Alinilius seems to have gone into Egypt, whilst the 
_ two other ambassadors went very probably to Antio- 
chus. Aimilius, being arrived at Alexandria, assumed 
the guardianship of Ptolemy, in the name of the 
_ Romans, pursuant to the instructions he had received 
_ from the senate at his setting out ; and settled every- 
thing to as much advantage as the state of affairs in 
Egypt would then admit. He appointed Aristomenes 
_ the Acarnanian, to superintend the education and 
_ person of the young monarch, and made him prime 
- minister. This Aristomenes had grown old in the 
— court of Egypt, and acted with the utmost pru- 
_ dence and tidelity in the employment conferred 
~ upon him. . 
oe _ 4 In the mean time, the forces of Philip laid Attica 
i Waste, the pretence of which invasion was as fol- 
lows : Two young men of Acarnania being in Athens, 
at the time when the great mysteries were solem- 
_ ‘nizing there, had entered with the crowd into the 
_ temple of Ceres, not knowing that it was forbidden. 
_ Though their fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, 
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piety and sacrilege. The Acarnanians, justly exaspe- 
rated at so cruel a treatment, had recourse to Philip, 
___ who gladly embraced this opportunity, and gave them 












a body of forces, with which they entered Attica, 
_ ravaged the whole country, and returned home laden | 


wth spoils. 

_' The Athenians carried their complaints against 
_ this enterprise to Rome, and were joined on that oc- 
_easion by the ambassadors of the Khodians and king 
_ Attalus.. The Romans only sought for an opportunity 
to break with king Philip, at whom they were very 
or much offended. ‘He had infringed. the conditions of 
_ the treaty of peace concluded with him three years 


_ included in it. 


_ the trouble which Pyrrhus had brought upon them, 
with only a handful of Epirots, a people very much 
“inferior to the Macedonians. Thus, having ended 
the war against Carthage, they imagined it advisable 
e to prevent the enterprises of this new enemy, who 
3 - might become formidable, in case they should give 
_ him time to increase his strength. The senate, after 
- making such an answer as pleased all the ambassa- 





al . - . 
dors, ordered M. Valerius Levinus, the propraetor, to 
3 : 
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_ advance towards Macedonia with a fleet, in order to 
examine matters nearer at hand, and be in a condition 
40 give immediate aid to the allies. 

_ & In the mean time, the Roman senate deliberated 
seriously 93 what was to be done in the present junc- 


 iinportant affair, a second embassy arrived from the 


- before, in not ceasing to infest the allies who were | 
oy. He had just before sent troops and | 
money to Hannibal in Africa; and a report was_ 
' spread that he was at that time very busy in Asia. 
;, Lhis- made the Romans uneasy, who called to mind | 


ture. At the yery time it assembled to consider that | 


they were immediately massacred, as guilty of im- || 


| and that the danger being imminent, they had no _ 


against Attalus and the Rhodians. 
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Athenians, which brought advice the¢ Philip was 
upon the point of invading Attica in person; and — 
that in case they were not immediately succoured, | 
he would infallibly make himself master of Athens. — 
They also received letters from Levinus the propree- 
tor, and from Aurelius his lieutenant, by which they — 
were informed that they had the strongest reasons to 
believe that Philip had some design against them ; 


time to lose. 

‘Upon this news, the Romans resolved to pro- 
claim war against Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius 
the. consul, to whom Macedonia had fallen by lot, 
put to sea with an army, and soon arrived there. 
Here he was soon informed that Athens was be- — 
sieged, and implored his assistance. He detached a 
squadron of twenty galleys, commanded by Claudius — 
Cento, who set sail that instant. Philip had not laid 
siege to Athens in person, but: deputed one of his 
lieutenants for that purpose; having taken the field 


SEOT. II. Lepeditions of the consul Sulpitius in 
Macedonia. The Atolians wait for the event, im 
order to declare themselves. Philip loses a batile. | 
Villius succeeds Sulpitius. No considerable — 
transaction happens during his government. 
Fiamininus succeeds him. Antiochus recovers — 
Colo-Syria, of which he had been dispossessed by — 
Aristomenes, the prime minister of Egypt. Va- 
rious expeditions of the consul into Phocis. The — 
Acheans, after long debates, declare for the 
Lomans. ; 


Cracpius Centro," whom the consul had sent tosue- 
cour Athens, having entered the Pirzeus, with his _ 
galleys, revived the drooping courage of the, inhabi- 
tants. He was not satisfied with placing the city 
and the country round it in a state of security ; but 
as he had been informed that the garrison of Chalcis 
did not observe the least order or discipline, con- 
sidering themselves remote from danger, he sailed 
out with his fleet, arrived near the city before day, 
and, finding the sentinels asleep, entered it without 
molestation ; set fire to the public magazines which 
were full of corn, and to the arsenal that was well 
provided with machines of war ; cut the whole gar- 
‘vison to pieces ; and after carrying on board his ships _ 
the immense booty he had amassed, he returned to 
the Pirzeus. 

Philip, who was then at Demetrias, tl. instant he 
heard of the disaster which had befallen that confede- 
rate city, flew thither, in hopes of surprising the Ro- 
mans. However, they were gone ; so that he seemed 
to have come for no other purpose, but to view the 
mournful spectacle presented by that city, still burn- 
ing and half ruined. He would certainly have treated 
Athens in the same manner, if one of the couriers, 
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: lemerodromi, 
es Op rom the eminence where he was posted, had 
ae t carried the news of it immediately to Athens, 
ere the inhabitants were all asleep. Philip arrived 
w hours after, but before day-break. Perceiving 
that his stratagem had not taken effect, he resolved 
to attack the city. The Athenians had ‘drawn up 
their soldiers in order of battle without the walls, at 
the gate Dipylos; Philip, marching at the head of his 
army, attacked them with vigour, “and having killed 
ie several of them with his own hand, repulsed them 
back into the city, whither he did not think it ad- 
g : : visable to pursue them. But he wreaked his ven- 
- - geance on the country seats, on the places for the pub- 
__ lie exercises, as the Lyceum, and especially on such 
- temples as stood without the city ; setting fire to 
every thing, and ruining whatever came in his way, 
" be sparing either the tombs or the most sacred 
aces. 
: He marched from hence with a view of surprising 
- Eleusis, where his project also proved abortive. He 
then proceeded towards Corinth, when hearing that 
_ the Achzeans held their assembly at Argos, he went 
thither. 
_ They were deliberating how to act in regard to 
Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, who had succeeded Ma. 
chanidas, and infested the whole country with his 
incursions. Philip offered to undertake alone the 
management of that war, and his proposal was re- 
ceived with universal joy. However, he added a 
condition which abated it very much: that they 
ae a furnish him with as many troops as were ne- 
z  Cessary for garrisoning Oreum, Chalcis, and Corinth ; 
that he might not leave the places behind him without 
~ defence, whilst he was fighting for them. | They per- 
- ceived that his design was to draw out of Peloponne- 
sus all the Acheean youth, in order to make himself 
master of it, and engage it in the war against the Ro- 
a _ mans. Cycliadus, who presided in the assembly, elu- 
ded the proposal, by observing, that it was not allow- 
ed, by their laws, to debate on any subject but that 
~ for which the assembly had been summoned. They 
therefore broke up, after having resolved upon the 
_ war against Nabis; and the hopes of Philip were 
SS again defeated. 
. He made a second attempt upon Athens, which 
~ sueceeded no better than the former, except that he 
— completed the demolition of such temples, statues, 
a and valuable works, as remained in that country. 
_ After this expedition, he retired into Beeotia. 
-_-* The consul, who was encamped betwen Apollo- 
nia and D yrrachium, sent to Macedonia a considera- 
se ble detachment, under the command of Apustius the 
lieutenant, who laid waste the open country, and 
_ took several small cities. Philip, who was returned 
into Macedonia, carried on his military preparations 
with prodigious vigour. 
The great object which both parties had in view, 
to engage the A‘tolians on their side. They were 
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| with respect to the treatment which Rome had inade 








now going ¢ to hold ‘Bett eiactat assem 
Philip, the Romans, and the Athenians, 
ambassadors : he who was deputed by Phi 
first. All he required was, that the A‘tolians 
observe strictly the conditions of the peace 
they had concluded three years before with Phili 
having then experienced how useless their allia 
with the Romans was tothem. He instanced se 
cities, of which that people had possessed themselves 
upon ‘pretence of succouring them, as Syracuse, 
rentum, Capua; the last city especially, whic! 
no longer Capua, but the grave of the Campa 
and the skeleton, as it were, of a city, having n 
senate, inhabitants, or magistr ates ; having been m 
barbarously used by those who had left it to be inha 
bited in this condition, than if thev had entirely de. 
stroyed it. “‘ If foreigners,” says he, ‘‘ who di 
frorn us more by their language, their manners at 
their laws, than by the wide distance of land and se: 
which separate us from them, should dispossess. 
this country, it would be ridiculous in us to ex 
more humane treatment from them than their ne 
bours have met with. Among us, who are of the same 
country, whether A‘tolians, Acarnanians, or - 
donians, and who speak the same language, 
disputes may arise of little or no consequence 
duration ; but with foreigners, with barbarians, 
as Greeks, are, and shall for ever be, at war. In 
same assembly, three years since, you ‘conclude 
peace with Philip : the same causes still subsist 3 
we hope that you will act in the same manner.’ 
The Athenian ambassadors, by the consent of t 
Romans, spoke next. They began by displaying 
an affecting manner, the impious sand sacrilegious. 
which Philip had displayed on the most august tem- 
ples, and the most venerated tombs ; as if he had de- 
clared war, not only against men, and the living, 
against the manes of the dead and the majesty of 
gods. That Atolia and all Greece must expect 
same treatinent, if Philip should have the like o 
lahat oo SB, with conjuring the ait 











































take, under the auspices of the gods, and of. the TR 
mans, whose power that of the pods alone could equal, 
so just a war as that proposed to them. 

The Roman ambassader, after having réfited very 
circunstantially the reproaches of tes Macedonian, — au 








the conquered cities suffer; and having adduced.as — 
an example to the contrary, the instance of Carthage, _ 
which, but just before, had been allowed a peace, and 
was restored to its liberty ; ; declared, that the only 
circumstance the Romans had to fear was, that iis Ee 
too great mildness and lenity which they exercised — 

towards those they conquered, would prompt other _ 
nations to take up arms against them, because the " 











vanquished might depend on the Roman clemency. — 
i He represented, in a short, but strong and pathetic 


speech, the criminal actions of Philip, the nua : 











were so called for running a A Beeat number of miles i in | 











= Liv. 1. xxxi. nu. 27—82. 
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~. committed by him on his own family and his friends ; 
his infamous debaucheries, which were still more de- 
«tested than his cruelty ; all facts more immediately 
known to the persons whom he then addressed, as 
_ they were nearer neighbours to Macedonia. ‘* But, to 
confine my speech to what relates directly to you,”’ 
_ says the ambassador, addressing himself to the Aito- 
_ lians, ‘‘ we engaged in the war against Philip, with 
no other view than to defend you ; and you have con- 
__ eluded aseparate peace with him. Possibly you may 
observe in your own justification, that seeing us em- 
_ ployed in the war against the Carthaginians, and being 
___ awed by fear, you were obliged to subinit to whatever 
_ conditions the victor was pleased to prescribe ; whilst 
we, on the other side, employed in affairs of greater 
_. importance, neglected a war which you had renoun- 
eed. However, having now put an end (thanks to 
the gods)! to the Carthaginian war, we are going 
to turn the whole force of our arms against Macedo- 
n This gives you an opportunity of returning to 
_ our friendship and alliance, unless you should choose 
to perish ingloriously with Philip, rather than con- 
quer with the Romans.”’ 
— Democritus, the Atolian prztor, plainly perceived 
that this speech would gain all the voices. It is said, 
that he had been bribed by Philip. Without seem- 
__ ing inclined to either side, he represented the affair 
as too important to be determined immediately, and 
required time fora more mature deliberation. By 
this artifice he eluded the effect which the assembly 
would otherwise have had; and boasted his having 
done a very essential service to the republic, which 
now (he said) might wait the event before it took up 
_ arms, and then declare for the strongest party. . 
In the mean time, Philip was preparing for a 
vigorous war both by sea and land; but the consul 
had already begun it. He had entered Macedonia, 
and advanced towards the Dassaretz. Philip also 
_ took the tield. Neither party knew which way the 
_ enemy had marched ; but each sent out a detachment 
upon the discovery, and the two parties met. As 
both consisted entirely of chosen troops, a bloody 
- skirmish ensued,and the victory was doubtful. Forty 
_ Macedonian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, 
were killed on the spot. 
- _The king, persuaded that the care he should take to 
bury those who had lost their lives in this skirmish, 
- would contribute very much to gain him the affection 
of his soldiers, and excite them to behave gallantly 
in his service, caused their dead bodies to be brought 
into the camp, in order that the whole army might 
be eye-witnesses of the honours paid to their me- 
_ mory. aes ae 
* ** Nothing is less to be relied upon than the senti- 
_ ments and dispositions of the vulgar. The spectacle, 
5 which Philip imagined would animate the soldiers, had 
juite contrary effect, and damped their courage. ”’ 
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eee wine i : 
Hitherto he had engaged in a war with none but 
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‘ : = Reteee Se eMexe bait 
| Greeks and Illyrians, who employed scarce any cther 
weapons than arrows, javelins, and lances; and for — 
that reason the wounds they made were not so deep. — 
But when they saw the hodies of their comrades — 
covered with deep and wide gashes, made by the | 
Spanish sabres, whole .rms cut off, shoulders lopped _ 
away, and heads separated from the bodies, they were — 
terrified at the sight, and plainly perceived against — 
what kind of enemy they were to act. ; 

The king himself, who had never yet seen the Ro- — 
mans engage in a regular battle, was terrified at the | 
sight. Being informed by some deserters ot the place 
where the enemy had halted, he took guides, and — 
marched thither with his army, consisting of twenty __ 
thousand foot and four thousand horse ; and posted 
himself at a little above two hundred paces from their 
camp, near the city of Athacus, on an eminence 
which he fortified with good ditches and strong in- 
trenchments. Surveying from the top of the hill 
the order and disposition of the Roman camp, he 
cried out, + That what he saw was not the camp of 
barbarians. t 

The consul and the king were quiet for the first 
two days, each waiting till the other should make 
some movement. On the third day, Sulpitius came 
out of his camp, and drew up his troops in order oF __ 
battle. Philip, afraid of coming to a general battle, 
detached against the enemy a body consisting of but 
fifteen hundred men, the one half horse and the other 
foot ; against whom the Romans opposed an equal 
number, who had the advantage, and put the other to — 
flight. They avoided, with no less prudenee, an am- 
buseade which the king had laid for them. ‘These 
two advantages, the one gained by open force and the 
other by stratagem, inflamed the cour. ge of the Ro- 
man soldiers. The consul marched them back into 
the camp, and after allowing them a day’s repose, he 
led them out and offered the king battle, which he 
did not think proper to accept, and_lay close in his 
camp, inspite of all the insults and reproaches of Sul- 
pitius, who charged him with meanness of spirit and 
cowardice. : 

As foraging, where two armies lay so near one an- 
other, would be very dangerous, the consul drew off 
to about eight miles distance, and advanced towards 
a village, called Octolophus, where the foragers ~ 
dispersed themselves all over the neighbouring ~ 
country in separate platoons. The king at first lay 
close in his intrenchments, as if afraid of venturing — 
out ; in order that the enemy, growing bolder on — 
that account, might for that reason be less vigilant. 
This happened directly as Philip had foreseen. 
When he saw great numbers of them spread over 
the plains, he quitted his camp on a sudden with all 
his horse, whom the Cretans followed as fast as it 
was possible for infantry to march, and rode full 
speed to post himself between the Roman camp and 
the foragers. 
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“Y Liy. 1. xxxi. n. 883—39. ae 
=. * “Nihil tam incertum nec tam inestimabile est quam animi 
--- multitydinis, Quod promptiores ad subeundan omnem dimica- 
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tionem videbatur facturum, id metum pigritiamque jucussit.” 
Lry, ; eee 2 





+ The same words are ascribed to Pyrrhus., 










es all wud abate come in. ae way, bidet ihe 


. And now nothing was seen on all sides but 
lood and slaughter; during which, the Romans did 
ot know what was doing out of their camp, because 
such as fled were intercepted by the king’s forces; 
and those who guarded the passes killed a much 
greater number than the others detached in pursuit 
of the enemy. 
At last the melancholy news of the slaughter ar- 
rived in the Roman camp; upon which the consul 
ordered the cavalry to march out and succour their 
_ comrades wherever they could; as for himself, he 
a made the legions quit the camp, and marched them 
ina hollow square against the enemy. The troopers, 
being dispersed up and down, lost their way at first, 
being deceived by the shouts and cries which echoed 
a from: different places. Many of these parties fell in 
with the enemy, and skirmishes were fought in dif- 
Brent places at the same time. The warmest en- 
_- gagement was where the king himself commanded, 
ce? and which, by the great number of the horse and (oot 
that composed it, formed almost an army: not to 
ation that these troops, being prodigiously anima- 
ted by the presence of the king, and the Cretans, 
: fighting ina compact body, and with the utmost vi- 
gour, against enemies dispersed and in disorder, killed 
g o numbers of them. — It is certain that, had they 
not pursued the Romans so vigorously, this day might 
have decided, not only the present battle, but per- 
taps the success of the whole war. But. by aban- 
~doning themselves to a rash and inconsiderate ar- 
- dour, they fell into the midst of the -Roman cohorts, 
who had advanced with their officers. And now the 
_ soldiers who fled, perceiving the Roman ensigns, 
_ faced about, and pushed their horses against the 
enemy. who were all in disorder. In an instant the 
face of the battle was quite changed ; those who pur- 
sued before, now flying in their: ae Many were 
killed i in close fight, and many Jost their lives in fly- 
ing: and numbers fell, not by the sword alone, as 
~ szeveral plunging into morasses, were swallowed up, 
& with their horses, in the mire. ‘The king himself 
- was in very great danger: for having been thrown 
3 by his vahee: which bad received a severe wound, 
_ multitudes were going to attack him, had nota trooper 
leaped that moment from his horse, and mounted him 
on its but the man himself, being unable to keep pace 
with the troopers who fled, was killed by the enemy. 
Philip, after having taken a long compass round the 
fens, came at last ‘to the camp, where he had been 
given over for lost. 
- We have already seen on many occasions, and it 







































military: profession, in order to their avoiding the 
ke error, that battles are often lost py the too reat 
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elf seized all the passes by which they could re- 


ing the enemy, forget and neglec t what lasses: in ihe = 


_set out, without noise, the instant it was dark ; and 


after laying waste the country, and seizing upon se. 


; example. 








rest of the army, and suffer themselves to be de-_ 
prived, through an imprudent desire of glory, ofa 
victory which they had in their paneer and whicl 
they might have secured. 

Philip had not lost a great number of men in this 
action, but he dreaded coming to a second; and 
afraid lest the conqueror should advance to at 
him suddenly. He theréfore despatched a herald to. 
the consul, to desire a suspension of arms, in order to _ 
bury the aac. The consul, who was at ddner sent 
word that he should have an answer on the morrow. 
Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march from the Ro. 
mans, having left a great number of fires in his ca 
































having got a whole night’s march before the consi 
and part of the following day, he thereby put it out 
of his power to pursue him. ‘ 

2 Sulpitius began his march the next day, not 
knowing which way the king had taken. Philip had 
flattered himself with the hopes of intercepting him 
at some passes, the entrance of which he fortifie 
with ditches, intrénchments, and great works 
stones and trees; but the patience of the Romans 
was superior to all these difficulties. ‘The consul, 














veral fortresses of importance, marched his. army 
back to Apollonia, from whence he had set out in bade 
bepianing of the campaign. E. 





for the te and the Athamanians Followed! aie 
Both nations made some incursions into = 
Philip having ee 
He also defeated - 


Macedonia, but with ill success, 
feated them on several Gccesons: 








his absence ; and with these small aan ae con 
soled himself for his ill success against the Romans. _ 
* In this campaign the~ Roman fleet joined that of 
Attalus, and came into the Pirzeus, to the great joy 
of the Athenians. The hatred they bore to Philip, — 
which fear had foreed them to dissemble for a long ~ 
time, now broke out immoderately, at the sight of so 
powerful a succour. Ina free city * like that. of j 
Athens, where eloquence was all-powerful. the ora-_ 
tors had gained so great an ascendant over the minds 
of the people, that they made them form whatever 
resolutions they pleased. Here the people, at their 
request, ordained that all the statues and images of © — 
Philip and his ancestors should be destroyed: that 
the festivals, sacrifices, and priests, established in 
honour of them, should be abolished: that every oe 
place where any monument -had been set up, or in- _ 
scrip stion engraved relating to them, should be declared 
impure and profane: that the priests, every time they 
offered up prayers to the gods forthe Athenians, their 
allics, their armies, and fleets, should also Cencunce Ae 
imprecations and curses of every kind against Philip, | 
his children, his kingdom, his forces hoth by sea and - 
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dam ; quod genus, cum in omnibus liberis civitatibus, tum precipue. _ 
Athenis, ubic oratio plutimum pollet, favore multitudinis alitur.”” Tass ae 


M m ae 








allies from him; and that the Macedonians, 
at, and dissatisfied with, his government, would re- 


Siang: 3 in a word, against the Miicedanianet in wenenahs z 
ve . and all that belonged to them. 


To this decree was 
added, that whatever might be afterwards proposed, 


_ which tended in any manner to dishonour and bring 


-an odium on Philip, would be grateful to the people; 


2 and that whoever should dare to say or do any thing 


in favour of Philip, or against the decrees in question, 
panient be killed on the spot, without any formality. 
The last clause was, that whatever had been enacted 
against the Pisistratide, should likewise be enacted 
against Philip. In this manner “the Athenians * 
~ made war against Philip by their decrees and ordi- 
-nances, which at that time were their only strength.” 
Pe eryine all things to extremes, they now lavished 
encomiums, honours, and homage of every kind on 


_ Attalus and the Romans. 


~The fleet, at its leaving the Pireeeus, attacked and 
took eeveral fortresses and small islands; after which 
_Attalus and the Romans separated, and went into 
Ber quarters: 

© Ia Rome the year following, new consuls being 
chosen, Villius had Macedonia for his province. 
Philip, whilst he made preparations for carrying on 
the ensuing campaign, was exceedingly anxious with 
_ regard to the success of the war he had undertaken. 
Besides his having to deal with powerful and formi- 
~dable enemies, he was afraid that the hope of pro- 
tection from the Romans, would draw off many of his 
uneasy 


bel against him. 
To obviate these dangers, he gave up some cities 
to the Achzans, thinking to attach them the more 


pe strongly to his interest ‘by this unexpected genero- 


sity; and at the same time he sent ambassadors into 
Achaia, to make the allies take the oath, which was 
_ to be renewed every year. 


But could he possibly 
- look upon this ceremony as a strong tie, and one ca- 
- pable of keeping the confederates’ in their duty ; 
when he himself professed an open violation of all 
oaths, and did not make the least scruple to forfeit 
his promise, nor show the least veneration for the 
Ee preiie Being, religion, and all that mankind con- 


_ sider as most acres 9 


© As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to reco- 


3 og ver their love and affection, by sacrificing Heraclides, 
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3. C. 199, 


one of his ministers and confidants, whom the people 
hated and detested on account: of his rapine and 


_ grievous oppressions; all which had made the go- 


-vernment odious to them. He was of very mean ex- 


tract on, and born in Tarentum, where he had exer- 


cised he meanest and most contemptible offices, and 


had been banished from thence, for attempting to de- 
Jiver to the city to the Romans. 


He had fled to 
Philip who finding him a man of sense, of a lively 
genius, a daring spirit, and at the same time so insa- 
tiably ambitious as not to sc ruple the commission of 
the blactxest crimes, had attached him to himself in a 

bLiv. |. «xxi. m. 49. & 1. n. 3. A. M. 3805. 
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Fanvtiealat manner, and usted bie with oP nie’ a z 
crets, a fit instrument for a prince, who had neither 
wags 


probity nor honour. Heraclides, says Polybius, 
born with all those qualities which constitute the con f 
summate villain. 
had prostituted himself in the most infamous manner. 


Haughty and terrible to all his inferiors, he behaved 
with the meanest and most groveling adulation to- 


wards his superiors. He was in such high credit and 


authority with Philip, that, according to the same 


author, he almost ruined a powerful kingdom, by the 


universal discontent which his injustice and oppres- 


sion occasioned. At last the king caused him to be 
seized and thrown into prison, which occasioned an 
universal joy amongst the people. 
a few fragments of Polybius on this subject, history 


does not inform us what became of Heraclides, nor 


whether he came to the end his crimes deserved. 
Nothing considerable was transacted during this 
campaign, any more than the foregoing, because the 
consuls did not enter Macedonia till very late; and 
the rest of the time was spent in slight skirmishes, 
either to force certain passes, or to carry off convoys. 
“T. Quintius t Flamininus having been nominated con- 
sul, and Macedonia falling to him by lot, he did not 
follow the example of his predecessors, but set out 
from Rome at the opening of the spring, with Lucius 


his brother, who, by the leave of the senate, was to_ 


command the fleet. 


At the beginning of this year, Antiochus atiacleed 


Attalus very vigorously both by sea and land. The 
ambassadors of the latter king came to Rome, and in- 


formed the senate of the great danger fo which their 


sovereign was exposed. They entreated the Romans, 


in Attalus’s name, either to undertake his defence 


with the forces of the republic, or to permit king At- 
talus to recall his troops. 
that as nothing could be more just and reasonable 


than Attalus’s demand, he therefore was at full liberty 


to recall his forces; that the Romans never intended 


to incommode their allies in any manner; but that — 


they would employ all their influence with Antiochus, 
to dissuade him from molesting Attalus. Accord- 
ingly, the Romans sent ambassadors to the former, 
who remonstrated to him, that Attalus had lent them 


his troops as well as ships, which they now employed 


against Philip theircommon enemy ; that they should 
think it an obligation, if he would not invade that 
prince; that it was fitting that such kings as were 
confederates and friends to the Romans should be at 
peace with each other. These remonstrances being 
made to Antiochus, he immediately drew off his forces 
from the territories of king Attalus. 

The instant he had, at the request of the Romans, 
laid aside his designs against that prince, he marched 
in person to Ceelo-Syria, to recover those cities of 
which Aristomenes had dispossessed him. 


From his most tender years he | 


As we have only — 


toate 


The senate made answer, © 







ont" vO) alan 


The Ro- ~ 


mans had entrusted this general with the administra. 





* “ Aihenienses quidem literis verbisque, quibus solis valent, 
bellum adversus Philippum gerebant.”” Liv. 


+ Plutarch calls him Flaminius, but it is an SH: phere being a 


two different fein: 
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if The fit: thine he ad Seaaicd 
to defend himself against the invasion of the | 
ro confederate kings, and for this purpose he raised 
the best troops he could. ® He sent Scopas into 
A:tolia with large sums of money, to levy as many 
~ troops as possible; the AStolians being at that time 
_ looked upon as the best soldiers. ‘ ‘This Scopas had | 
formerly enjoyed the highest posts in his own coun- | 
try, and was thought Gi be one of the bravest and 
most experienced generals of his time. When the 
term of his employment expired, he had flattered 
himself with the hopes of being continued in it, but 
was disappointed. This gave him disgust, so that he 
left AStolia, and engaged in the service of the king of 

E Egypt. Scopas had such good success in his levies, 
that he brought six thousand soldiers from Attolia ;— 

a good reinforcement for the Egyptian army. 

- & The administration of Alexandria, seeing Antio- 
chus employed in Asia Minor, in the war which had 

a broken out between him and Attalus king of Perga- 
mus, sent Scopas into Palestine and Coelo- -Syria, to 
: ~ endeavour to recover those provinces. He carried 
_ en the war there so successfully, that he recovered 
_ several cities, retook Judea, threw a garrison into 
:. Py the citadel of Jerusalem, and on the approach of 
eo. winter, returned to Alexandria; whither he brought 
a (besides the glory of his victories) exceeding rich 
spoils taken in the conquered countries. We find by 
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they came very zealously to meet him, and deliver 





. > the: sequel, that the great success of this campaign 

‘es was owing principally to Antiochus being absent, 

= ‘and to the little resistance which had therefore been 
“made. / 

be © He no sooner arrived in person, than the face of 

fe Brings: changed immediately, and victory declared in 

his favour. Scopas, who had returned with an army, 

4 was defeated at Paneas, near the source of the river 

_ Jordan, in a battle wherein a great slaughter was 

_ made of his troops. He was forced to fly to Sidon, 

Be iere he shut himself up with the ten thousand men 

~ he had left. Antiochus besieged him in it, and re- | 

__ duced him to such extremities, that being in absolute 

- want of provisions, he was forced to surrender the 

_ city, and content himself with having his life spared. 

However, the government of Alexandria had em- 

ployed its utmost efforts to relieve him in Sidon, and 

FF tires of the best generals at the head of the choicest 

troops of the state, had been sent to raise the siege. 

a But Antiochus made such judicious arrangements, 

that all their efforts were defeated, and Scopas was 

i obliged to accept of the ignominious conditions above- | 

‘ ~ mentioned ; after which he returned to Alexandria, 
naked and disarmed. 

i Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he 

met with so strong a resistance as exasperated him ; 

{ accordingly, having taken the city, he abandoned 
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he secured the passes through which the troops é 
were to come that might be sent from Egypt; and 
returning back, subjected all Palestine and Coelo- » ec 
Syria. Resa 

k The instant that the Jews, ah at that time had — 
reason to be displeased with the Egyptians, knew — 
that Antiochus was advancing towards their country, 
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= 
up the keys of all their cities; and when he came te — : 
Jerusalem, the priests and elders came out in pomp to 
meet him, paid him all kinds of honour, and assisted — 4 
him in driving out of the castle the soldiers which oe 
Scopas had left in it. In return for these services, — 
Antiochus granted them a great many privileges 5 a 
and enacted, by a particular decree, that no stranger 
should be allowed access to the inner part of the a 
temple; a prohibition which seemed visibly to, have’ 
been made on account of Philopator’s attempt, who 
would have forced his way thither. 

’ Antiochus, in his eastern expeditions, had received S 
so many services from the Jews of Babylonia and 
Mesopotamia, and depended so much on their fidelity, Ss 
that when a sedition broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, 
he sent two thousand Jewish families to gnell it, and 
keep the country in peace, and granted them a va- 
riety of extraordinary favours. From these Jews, 38 
transplanted at this time, descended many of those * 
who were “ dispersed or scattered abroad, > whom we 
shall afterwards find so numerous, especially i in the 
gospel times. 

Antiochus, having thus subjected all Ceelo- Syriac 
and Palestine, resolved, if possible, to make the like 
conquests in Asia Minor. The great object he had — 
in view was, to raise the empire of Syria to its pris- : 










tine glory, by re-uniting to it all that his predecessors’ as 
had ever possessed, and particularly Seleucus Nicator, _ 
its founder. ™ As it would be necessary, for succeed- _ 
ing in his design, to prevent the Egyptians from mo- | 
lesting him in his new conquests, at a time that he — 
shonld be at a distance from his kingdom, he sent. S 
Eucles the Rhodian to Alexandria, to offer his daugh- 
ter Cleopatra in marriage to king Ptolemy; but on 
this condition, that they should not celebrate their ae “2 
nae till they should be a little older; and that © i: 
then, on the very day of their marriage, he would | 


| give up those provinces to Egypt, as his daughter’s — = 


dowry. This proposal being accepted, the treaty 
was concluded and ratified; and the Egyptians, re- 
lying on his promises, suffered him to carry on his) 
conquests without molestation. ae 

t 1 now resume the affairs of Macedonia. I ob- 
served that Quintius Flamininus (by either of which _ 
names | shall call him hereafter) had set out from 
Rome as soon as he had been appointed consul, and 

«Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 3. 'bid. 

mTieron. in c. xi. Daniel. ; “ 

* They are thus called by St. James and St. Peter. “To the 
twelve tribes which are scattered abroad.” Jam.i. 1. To the 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus, Cappadocia, Galatia, Asia. 


and Bithynia, Duy Retmiinlt 
t A. M. 3806. 
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3 the banks of the Apsus, 





aan the fleck: Being achived in Epis he poured 
~Villius encamped in presence of Philip’s army ; who, 
for a long time, had kept the passes and defiles along 
a river of the country of the 
- Taulantians, between Epirus and Illyria. Having 
-taken.upon himself the command of the forces, the 
- first thing he did was to consider and examine the 
situation of the country. As this pass seemed im- 
- practicable to an army, because there was but one 





__ narrow steep path in it, cut in the rock, and that the 





an interview between him and the consul, in which 


-— recourse again to arms. 


having planted on all these rocks catapulte and 


i el their sheep in these mountains, came and told 





-enemy were masters of the eminences; he therefore 
was advised to take a large compass, as this would 
~ bring him to a wide smooth road. But, besides that 
he mast have employed too much time in this cir- 
_ cuitous march, he was afraid to move too far from the 
sea, from mbace he had all his provisions. For 
_ this reason, he resolved to go over-the mountains, 
and to force the passes, whatever might be the con- 
“sequence. 
Philip, having in vain made proposals of peace, in 


they could not agree upon terms, was obliged to have 
Accordingly, several slight - 
skirmishes were fought in a pretty large plain; the 
_ Macedonians coming down in platoons from their 
mountains to ae the enemy, and afterwards re- 
treating by steep craggy ways. The Romans, hurried 
on by the fury of the battle, pursuing them to those 
places, were greatly annoyed: the Macedonians, 


ae overwhelmed them with stones and arrows. 
Great numbers were wounded on both sides, and 
night separated the combatants. 

Matters being in this state, some shepherds, who 





~ Flamininus, that they knew a by-way, which was not 
~ guarded; and promised to guide him to the top of 
the mountains, in three days at farthest. They 
een with them as their guarantee, Charops, a 
person of the greatest distinction: among the Epirots, 
who secretly favoured the Romans.  Flaminious 
having such a voucher, sends a general with four 
thousand foot and three hundred horse. These shep- 
herds, whom the Romans had chained together for 
_ fear of a surprise, led the detachment. During these 
three days, the consul contented himself with only a 
~ few slight skirmishes to amuse the enemy. But on 
the fourth day, at day-break, he caused his whole 
army to stand to their arms; and having perceived 
on the mountains a great smoke, which was the sig- 
nal agreed upon between them, he marches directly 





against the enemy, perpetually exposed to the darts 


of the Macedonians, and still fighting hand to hand 
against those who guarded the passes. The Romans 
redouble their efforts, and repulse the enemy with 
great vigour into wee most cragey ways; making 
great shoais. in order that they might be heard by 
— their comrades on the mountain. The latter answered 
from the heights, with a most dreadful noise: and at 
_ the same. time fall upon the Macedonians, who, seeing || 








that, country; and he made himself master of the 





with a ee and ote willy Habe Bimndst His a 
ever, not above two thousand of them were killed, the a 
paths being so craggy and steep, that it was impossi-_ E 
ble to pursue them far. The victors plundered their 
camp, and seized their tents and slaves. a8 
Philip had marched at first towards Thessaly ;. but — 
being afraid that the enemy would follow and attack — 
him again there, he turned off towards Macedonia; — 
and halted at Tempe, that he might be the better 
able to succour such cities as should be besieged. 
The consul marched through Epirus, but did not — 
lay waste the country, although he knew that all the’ 
persons of the greatest distinction in it, Charops ex- 
cepted, had opposed the Romans.’ However, as they 
submitted with great cheerfulness, he had a greater 4 
regard to their present disposition, than to their past 
fault; a conduct that won him entirely the hearts of © 
the Epirots, and conciliated their affection. From 
thence he marched into Thessalys ‘The Attolians ~ 
and Athamanians had already taken several cities in 
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most considerable of them. Atrax,acity he besieged, | 
detained him a long time, and made so stout a de- — 
fence, that he at last was forced to leave it. Bs 

"In the mean time, the Roman fleet, reinforced by 
those of Attalus and the Rhodians, was also active. — 
They took-two of the chief cities of Euboea, Eretria 
and Carystus, garrisoned by Macedonians; after 
which, the three fleets advanced towards Cenehreay. _ a 
a port ‘of Corinth. 

The consul having marched into Phocis, most of 
the cities surrendered voluntarily. Elatia was the — 
only city that shut her gates against him; so that he ~ 
was obliged to besiege it in form. Whilst he was 
carrying on this siege, he meditated the important — 
design of inducing the Achzans to abandon Philip, 
and join the Romans. The three united fleets were _ 
upon the point of laying siege to Corinth; however, — 
before he began if, he thought proper to offer the 
Acheans to make Corinth enter_again into their — 
league, and to deliver it up to them, provided they 
would. declare for the Romans. Aqybuccadoas sent 
in the consul’s name by Lucius, his brother, and in 
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the name of Attalus, the Rhodians, and the Atheni- | 
ans, carried this message. ‘The Achzans gave them 
audience in Sicyon. x 
The Achans were very much ata loss in regard _ 
to the resolution it was necessary to take. ‘The 4 
power of the Lacedamonians, their perpetual ene- 
mies, kept them in awe; and, on the other side, they — 
were in still greater dread of the Romans.—They 
had received, from time immemorial, and very lately, 
great favours from the Macedonians ; ; but Philip was 
suspected, on account of his perfidy and cruelty; and | 
they were afraid of being enslaved by him, when the’ ' 
war should be terminated. Such was the disposition 
of the Acheans. ‘The Roman ambassador spoke first, ‘ 


and afterwards those of Attalus, the Rhodians and — 
Philip: the Athenians were appointed to Ee dash 


Ally. 1. xxxil. n. “16--25, a 











his felae what Riis am- 

sh ould advance. ‘They spoke with great- 
lence against the king. because no peo- 
ple had been so cruelly treated | by him; and 
“they gave a long detail of his injustice and cruelty 

~ regard. to them. ‘These sPeeches took up the 

ee pe aay, so that a assembly was put off till the 


ae gave notice, in the naine of the magistrates, 
that all those, who ‘intended to speak, might begin. 
bas But no one rose up; and all, gazing upon one another, 
continued in a deep silence. Upon this Aristenus, 
chief magistrate of the Achzans, in order. that the 
assembly might not break up without doing business, 
spoke as follows: ‘What then is become of that 
warmth and vigour, witn which you used to dispute, 
‘at your tables, and in your conversations, about Phi- 
lip and the Romans; which generally rose to so great 
a height, that you were ready to cut one another’s 
eS throats ? 2 And now, in an assembly summoned for no 
her purpose, after hearing the speeches and argu- 
~ ments on both sides, you are ‘mute ! Surely, if the love 
_ of your country cannot Joose your tongues, ought not 
~ the party zeal which has biassed each of you in pri- 
vate, either for or against Philip and the Romans, 
oblige you to speak ; especially as there is none of 
_ you but knows that it will be too late, after the re- 
Eacenrtion should be once taken ?” 

These reproaches, though so judicious and reasona- 
bie. and made by the principal magistrate, could not 
p prevail with any one of the members to give his 
a opinion ; 3 nor even occasion the least murmur or the 
Teast noise in this assembly, though so very nu- 
merous, and composed of the representatives of so 
many states. Every body continued dumb and mo- 

- tionless. 
____ Aristeenus then spoke again to this effect: “ Chiefs 
of the Achzans, | perceive plainly that you want 
ee serace more than counsel, since not one among you 
dares to speak his sentiments, with regard to ‘the 
aa interest, at the risk of danger" to himself. 
_ Was [a private man, I possibly might act as you do; 
~ but being the chief magistrate of the Acheans, it is 
~ my opinion, either that the ambassadors should not 
~ have been allowed a seat in our assembly, or that they 
should not be dismissed without some answer. Now, 
_ how will it be possible for me to make any, unless 

_ you authorize me by a decree? But, since not one 
Bs; among you is willing, or dares to speak his thoughts, 
— let us suppose for a moment, that the specches of the 
ambassadors which we heard yesterday, are so many 
counsels, which they give, not for their own interest, 
but purely for ours; and let us weigh them matarely. 
The Romans, the Rhodians, and Attalus, desire our 
friendship and alliance ; and they request us to assist 
them in their war against Philip. On the other side, 
_ latter puts usin mind of the treaty which we 
luded with him, and sealed and ratified by an 
th: one moment he requires us to join with him, 
d the next he insists upon our observing a strict 
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i neutrality. 





a no one among you surprised to hear — 
those who are not yet our allies, demand more than 
he who has long been one? Doubtless, it is not either 
modesty in Philip, nor temerity in the Romans, which - 
prompts them fo act and spcak as they do. "This 
difference in their sentiments, arises from the dis- 
parity of their strength and situation. My meaning 
is; we see nothing here belonging to Philip, but his 
ambassador; whereas the Roman fleet now lies at~ 
anchor near Cenchrea, Jaden with the spoils of Eu ~ 
beea ; and the consul and his legions, who are but a 
little distance from the fleet, lay waste Phocis and 
Locris with impunity. You are surprised that Cleo- 
medon, Philip’s ambassador, should have advised you, 
in so fearful and reserved a manner, to take up arms 
in favour of the king against the Romans. If in con- 
sequence of the treaty in question, and of the oath on — 
which he lays such stress, we should require Philip to — 
defend us against Nabis, the Lacedzmonians, and the — 
Romans ; he would not have any answer to make, 
much less would he be able to give us any real suc- 
cour. This we experienced last year, when, notwith- 
standing the express words of our alliance, and the — 
mighty promises he made us, he suffered Nabis and 
the Lacedemonians to ravage our lands without any 
opposition. In my opinion, Cleomedon seemed evi- 
dently to contradict himself in every part of his — 
speech. He spoke with contempt of the war against — 
the Romans, pretending it would have the same suc- 
cess as that which they had already made with Philip. — 
Why then does he implore our succour at a distance. 
and by an ambassador, instead of coming and defend- 
ing us in person (we who are his ancient allies,) 
against Nabis and the Romans? Why did he suffer 
Eretria and Carystus to be taken? Why has he aban- 
doned so many cities of Thessaly, and every part of. 
Phocis and Locris? Why does he suffer Elatia to be 
besieged at this instant? Was it superior strength; 
was it fear, or his own will, that made him abandon | 
the defiles of Epirus, and give up to the enemy those 
insuperable barriers, to go and conceal himselfin the 
most remote part of his kingdom? If he has volunta- — 
rily abandoned so many allies to the mercy of the 
enemy, ought he to keep them from providing for 
their own safety? If he was actuated by fear, he. 
ought to forgive the same weakness in us. If he has 
been forced to it, do you, Cleomedon, believe, that it 
is possible for us Aeheoans to make ‘eeu against the Le 
Roman arms, to which the Macedonians have been 
obliged to submit? No comparison can be made bee — 
tween the past and the present war. ‘The Romans, — 
at that time employed in affairs of greater importance, 
gave their allies little or no aid. Now, that they 
have put an end to the Punic war, which they sus- 
tained sixteen years in the very heart of Jtaly, they — 

do not send succours to the Atolians, but they them. 
selves, at the head of their armies, invade Philip —_ 
both by sea and land. Quintius, the third consul 
whom they have sent against him, having found him — 
in a post which seemed inaccessible, did neverthe- 
less force him from it, plundered his camp, pursued 
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_. before his people ; and the other five protested against 


ae en 
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' many other places against the 


aogier 


_ which has been insisted on to-day, 
_ verse to our safety and preservation? In case Nabis 
~and his Lacedemonians should come and invade us 





assure you there is no medium. 


us their friendship and their aid. 


- contrary tothe alliance concluded with Philip. 


= "magistrates who refused to refer the debate. 


obstinacy to inevitable ruin. 


HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S sut 


ann to Thessaly, and took, slinaet in his sight, ihe. 
strongest fortresses’ belonging to his allies. T will 
take it for granted, that whatever the Athenian am- 
_ bassador has advanced concerning the cruelty, the 
avarice, and the excesses of Philip, i is not true; that 
_ the crimes which he committed in Attica do not any 
way affect us, any more than those he perpetrated in 
gods, celestial and in- 
fernal; that we even ought to bury in everlasting 
pblivion the injuries we ourselves have suffered from 
him. Ina word, let us suppose that we are not treat- 
ing with Philip, bet with Antigonus, a mild and just 


=~ prince, and from whom we all have received the 


_ greatest services; would he make a demand like that 
so evidently ad- 


by land, and the Roman fleet by sea, will it be possi- 
ble for the king to support us against such formidable 
enemies, or shall we be able to defend ourselves? 
Past transactions point out to us what we must expect 
hereafter. The medium which is proposed, of our 
standing neuter, will infallibly render us a prey to 
the conqueror, who will not fail to attack us as cun- 
ning politicians, who waited for the event, before we 
would declare ourselves. Believe what I say, when I 
We must either 
have the Romans for our friends or our enemies; 
and they are come to us with a strong fleet, to offer 
To ‘refuse: *s0 
_advantageous an offer, and slight so favourable an 
occasion, which will never return, would be the high- 
est folly, and ee that we run voluntarily on our 
own destruction.” 

~ This: Speech was followed by a great noise and 
murmuring throughout the whole assembly, some 


KS ee iaidine it with joy, and others opposing it with 


violence. The magistrates, called Demiurgi, were 
no less divided among themselves. Of these, who 
were ten in number, five declared that each of them 
would deliberate upon the affair in his assembly, and 


it, upon pretence that the laws forbade both the magis- 
trate to propose, and the assembly to pass, any Bee 

nis 
_ day was entirely spent in quarrels and tumultuous cries. 
There remained but one day more, as the laws ap- 
eres the assembly to end at that time. The de- 
_ bates grew so hot, with regard to what was to be con- 
cluded in it, that fathers could scarce forbear striking 
their sons. Memnon of Pellene, was one of the five 

is 


' father, whose name was Rhisiases, entreated and 


ee Pe agjured him a lon time, to let the Achzans provide 


for their own safety ; and not expose them by his 
Finding his prayers 





~ Cenchrea. 








Beould HOt qeail he swore ee Ke would kil him Wit 





his own hands; if he did not come into his opiiion, — 
considering him not as his son, but'the enemy o; his _ 


country. ‘These terrible menaces made such an 
impression on Memnon, that he at last suffered him- 
self to yield to paternal authority. 


The next day, the majority in the assembly de-— 


siring to have the affair debated, and the people dis- 
covering plainly enough their own sentiments, the 
Dymeans, Megalopolitans, and some of the Argives, 
withdrew from the assembly before the decree passed - 
and no one took offence at this, because they had 


particular obligations to Philip, who had even very 


lately done them considerable services. Gratitude is 
a virtue common to all ages and nations, and ingrati- 
tude is abhorred every where. All the other states, 
when the votes were to be taken, confirmed immedi- 
ately, by a decree, the alliance with Attalus and the 
Rhodians; and suspended the entire conclusion of 
that with the Romans, till ambassadors should be sent 
to Rome, to obtain the ratification from the peoples 
without which nothing could be concluded. 

In the mean time, three ambassadors were sent to 
Quintius; and the whole army of the Acheans 
marched to Corinth, which Lucius, the consul’s bro- 
ther, had already besieged, having before taken 
They at first carried on the attack but 
very faintly, from the hopes that a quarrel would 
soon arise between the garrison and the inhabitants. 
However, finding the city quiet, the machines of war 
were made to approach on all sides, and various 
assaults were made, which the besieged sustained’ 
with great vigour, and always repulsed the Romans. 


| There was in Corinth a great number of Italian de- 


serters, who, in case the city was taken, expected no 
quarter from the Romans, and therefore fought in 
despair. Philocles, one of Philip’s captains, having — 
thrown a fresh reinforcement into the city, and the 


; Romans despairing to force it, Lucius at last acqui- 
esced in the advice of Attalus, and accordingly the | 


siege was raised. ‘The Achezans being sent away, 
Attalus and the Romans returned on board the fleets. 


The former sailed to the Pirgzeeus, and the latter to ; 


Corcyra. 

Whilst the fleets besieged Corinth, T. Quintius the 
consul was employed in the siege of Elatia, where he 
was more successful; for, after the besieged had made 
a stout and vigorous resistance, he took the city, and 
afterwards the citadel. 

At the same time, such of the iahaumants of Argos 
as bad declared for Philip, found means to deliver 
up their cities to Philocles, one of his generals. 


Thus, notwithstanding the alliance which the Ache- — 


ans had just before concluded with the Romans, Phi- 


lip still possessed two of their st :ongest cities, Corinth. 


and Argos. 
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“He ae a pene ene anh Phi- 
about concluding a peace. The ZEtolians, and 
this, tyrant of Sparta declare for the Romans. 
Sickness and death of Attalus. 
Philip in a battle near Scotussa and Cynoscephale in 
Thessaly. A peace concluded with Philip, which puts 

— anend to the Macedonian war. The extraordinary 
— joy of the Greeks at the Isthmian games, when procla- 

_ mation ts made that they are restored to their ancient 


paeeris by the Romans. 


_ ° New consuls were appointed at Rome; but as the 
slow progress which had been made in the affairs of 
Macedonia was justly ascribed to the frequent chan- 
ging of those who were charged with them, Flamini- 
-_ nus. was continued in his command, and recruits were 
f sent him... 

? The season being already advanced, Quintius had 
taken up his winter-quarters in Phocis and Locris, 
when Philip sent a herald to him, to desire an inter- 
ew. Quintius complied very readily, because he 
d not yet know what had been resolved upon at 
ome with regard to himself; and a conference would 
_ give him the liberty, either to continue the war, in 
_ case he should be continued in the command, or to 
dispose matters so as to bring about a peace, if a suc- 
cessor were appointed him. ‘The time and place be- 
ing agreed upon, both parties met. Philip was at- 
Bs tended by several Macedonian noblemen, and Cycli- 
_adus, one of the chiefs of the Achaans, whom that 
~ people had banished a little before. The Roman 
general was accompanied by Amynander, king of 
_ Athamania, and by deputies from all the allies. Af- 
ter some disputes with regard to the ceremonial, 
Quintius made his proposals, and every one of the 
ies their demands. Philip answered them; and as 
began to inveigh against the /tolians, Pheneas, 
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_ mit to the most powerful.”—“ A blind man may see 
that,” replied Philip, ridiculing Pheneas, whose sight 
was bad. 
not refrain from them, even in treating on the most 
serious -affairs: a behaviour very unbecoming in a 
prince. 

This first interview being spent in altercation, they 
4 met again the next day. Philip came very late to the 
place of meeting, which it was believed he did pur- 
posely, in order ‘that the Actolians and Achzans might 
not have time sufficient for answering him. He had 
a private conference with Quintius, who having ac- 
uainted the confederates with his proposals, not 
e approved them; and they were upon the point 
breaking off the conference, when Philip desired 
hat the decision might be suspended till the next 
ay 5 promising that he himself would comply, in case 
e not in his power to bring them into his opi- 


xxvii. n. 27 & 28. A. M. 3807. Before J. C. 197. 
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Philip * was very fond of jests, and could. 
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nion. 
Quintius and the allies not to oppose a peace; and ie 
he now merely requested time for sending ambassa- aoe 
dors to Rome, promising, either-to agree to a peace 
on the conditions which he himself should prescribe, 
or accept of such as the senate might require. They 
could not refuse so reasonable a demand; and ac- 
cordingly a truce was agreed upon, but on condition is 
that his troops should immediately leave Phocis We. f 
Locris. After this, the several parties sent ambassa- _ 
dors to Rome. 
Being arrived there, those of the allies were heard - 
first. They inveighed heavily against Philip upon — 
several accounts ; but they endeavoured partcalanly oe 
to prove, by the situation of the places, that in case_ pee 


At their next meeting, he earnestly entreated 
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saly, Chalcis in Eubeea, es Corinth in Achaia, (cities Ea e 
which he himself justly, though insolently, called the 
shackles of Greece.) it would be impossible for that 
country to enjoy its liberty. The king’s ambassa- — 
dors were afterwards called in. As they begana 
prolix harangue, they were interrupted, and asked at 
once, whether they would give up the three cities in 
question or not? Having answered, that no orders _ 
or instructions had been given them on that head, | 
they were sent back, without being gratified in a sin — 
gle demand. It was left to the option of Quintius, 
either to conclude a peace, or carry on the war. By 
this he perceived that the senate “would not be diss 
satisfied at the latter; and he himself was much bet- 
ter pleased to put an end to the war by a victory, — Bei 
than by a treaty of peace. He therefore would not 
agree to an interview with Philip; and sent to ace 
quaint him, that hereafter he would never agree to — 
any proposals he might offer with regard to peace, it 
he did not engage by way of preliminary, ons to. a 
quis Greece. 
1 Philip now seriously engaged in making the ee! ae 
cessary preparations for war. As it would be diffi- 
cult for bim to preserve the cities of Achaia, on ac- = 
count of their great distance from his hereditary do- 
minions, he thought it expedient to deliver up Argos — 
to Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, but only as a trust, which — 
he was to surrender back to him, in case he should 
be victorious in this war; but, if things should fall ee 
out otherwise, he then was to possess it as his own. 3 
The tyrant, accepting the conditions, was brought in 
the night into the city. Immediately the houses and _ 
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possessions of such of the principal men as had fled © 
were plundered; and those who staid behind’ were 
robbed of all their gold and silver, and taxed in very — i 
heavy sums. Those who gave their money readily — ; 
and cheerfully, were not molested further; but such =» 


as were either suspected of concealing their riches, 

or discovering only part of them, were cruelly whip. - 

ped with rods like so many slaves, and treated with & 

the utmost indignity. At length "Nabis having sum- — 

moned the assembly, the first decree he enacted was 

for abolishing debts ; and the second, for dividing the — 
4 Liv. 1. xxxii. n. 38—40. Plut. in Flamin. p. 372. 


* “Frat dicacior natura quam regem decet et ne inter seria 
quidem risu satis temperans.” Liv. 
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lands ennai among the citizens. 
~ bait generally hung out to win the affections of the 
common people, and cxasperate them against the 
rich. = 
The tyrant soon forgot from whom, and on what 
condition he held the city. He sent ambassadors to 
- Juintius and to Attalus, to acquaint them that he was 
master of Argos; and to invite them to an interview, 
a in which he hoped that they would agree, without 
Seed to the conditions of a treaty which he was 
_ desirous of concluding with them. His proposal was 


a a step which seemed very unbecoming the dignity of 

either. In this meeting, the Romans insisted that 
_ Nabis should furnish them with troops, and discon- 

tinue the war with the Achzwans. The tyrant agreed 
_ to the first article, but would consent only to a four 
months’ truce with the Achwans. The treaty was 
concluded on those conditions. This alliance with 
such a tyrant as Nabis, so infamous for his injustice 
and cruelty, reflects dishonour on the Romans; but 

in war, soldiers think themselves allowed to take all 

_ advantages, at the expense even of honour and 
equity. 

Nabis, after putting a strong garrison into Argos, 
_ had plundered all the men, and deprived them of all 
_ their riches: a little after he sent his wife thither, to 
use the ladies in the same manner. Accordingly, 
_ she sent for the women of the greatest distinction, 
- _ either separately or in company; when, partly by 
- civility and partly by threats, she extorted from them 
_at different times, not only all their gold, but also 
their richest clothes, their most valuable “furniture, 
and all their precious stones and jewels. 

* When the spring was come, (for the incidents I 
have here related happened in the winter,) Quintius 
and Attalus resolved, if possible, to secure the alli- 
_ ance of the Peeotians, who till then naa been uncer- 
tain and wavering. In this view they went, with 
eome ambassadors of the confederates, to Thebes, 
_ which was the capital of the country, and the place 
where the common assembly met. 
-_ cretly favoured and supported by Antiphilus the chief 
magistrate. The Beeotians thought at first that they 
_ had come without forces and unguarded; but were 
greatly surprised when they saw Quintius followed 
by a considerable detachment of troops, whence they 
immediately judged that things would be carried on 
- in an arbitrary manner in the assembly. It was sum- 
-- moned to meet on the morrow. However, they con- 
~~ cealed their grief and surprise ; and indeed it would 
ep . 

have been of no use, and even dangerous, to have dis- 
covered them. 

Atialus spoke first, and expatiated on the services 
which his ancestors and himself bad done to all 
Greece, and the republic of the Beeotians in particu- 
lar. Being hurried away by his zeal for the Romans, 
and speaking with greater vehemence than suited 
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= _ accepted: in consequence of which, the proconsul | 
and the king had an interview with him near Argos; | 





They were se- | 


















seemed half dead; so that they were forced to carry” 
him out of the assembly, which interrupted their de- 
liberations for some time. Aristeenus, captain-gene- 
ral of the Acheans, spoke next: and after him Quin- | 
tius, who said but little; and laid greater stress on os 
the fidelity of the Romans, than on their power or _ 
arms. Afterwards the votes were taken, when an 
alliance with the Romans was unanimously resolved 
upon; no one daring to oppose, or speak against it. 
As Attalus’s disorder did not seem dangerous, Quin-. 
tiusleft him at Thebes, and returned to Elatia ; ; Lege 
satisfied with the double alliance he had concluded 
with the Achwans and Beeotians, which entirely se- 
cured him behind, and gave him an opportunity of — 
employing his whole attention and efforts on the side _ 
of Macedonia. P 
§ As soon as Attalus had recovered a little strength, 
he was carried to Pergamus, where he died soon aes ; 
ter, aged threescore and twelve years, of which he _ 
had reigned forty-four. Polybius observes, that At-— 
talus did not imitate most men, to whom great riches _ 
are generally the occasion of plunging into vices and _ 
irregularities of every kind. His generous and mag- — 
nificent use of riches, directed and tempered by pru- - 
dence, gave him an opportunity of enlarging his do- _ 
minions, and of adorning himself with the title of 
king. He imagined he was rich, only that he might — 
do good to others; and thonght ‘that’ he put out his 
money ata bigh and very lawful interest, in expend- — 
ing it in acts of bounty, and in purchasing friends. 
He governed his subjects with the strictest justice, 
and always observed inviolable fidelity towards bias 
allies. He was a generous friend, a tender husband, — 
an affectionate father ; and perfectly discharged all: 
the duties of a king, and of a privateman. He left 
four sons, Eumenes, Attalus, Philetezrus, and Athe- 
neus, of whom we shall have occasion to Sie in- 
be sequel. = 
t The armies on both sides had set out upon their | 
march, in order to terminate the war by a battle. — 
The forces were pretty equal on both sides, and each _ 
consisted of about twenty-five or twenty-six thousand 
men. Quintius advanced into Thessaly, where he — 
was informed the enemy were also arrived; but being 
unable to discover exactly the place where they were 
encamped, he commanded his soldiers to cut stakes, | 
in order to make use of them upon occasion. 
Here Polybius, and Livy who frequently copies — 
him, show the different manner in which the Greeks 4 
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and Romans used the stakes with which they fortified © 
their camp. ~-Among the former, the best stakes were 
those round whose trunk a great number of branches 
were spread, which made them so much the heavier, _ 
besides, as the arms of the Grecian soldiers were so 
ponderous that they could scarce support them, they — 
consequently could not easily carry sfakes at ihe 
same time. Now the Romans did not leave above | { 
three, or at most four branches to each stake they _ 
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ner the soldier was able to carry two or three of 
_them, when tied together, especially as he was not 
_incommoded with his arms ; his buckler being thrown 
: yover his shoulders, and having only two or three 
~ Javelins in his hand. 
~ Besides, the latter kind of stakes do much greater 
service. Those of the Greeks might very easily be 
_ pulled-up. As this stake, whose trunk was large, 
= was single and detached from the rest; and besides, 
as the branches of it were strong and many in num- 
ber, two or three soldiers could easily pull it out, and 
__ by that means open a way to enter the camp; not to 
| mention that all the stakes near it must necessarily 
have been loosened, because their branches were too 
short to interweave one with the other. But it was 
not so with the stakes cut by the Romans; their 
_ branches being so closely interwoven, that it was 
a scarce possible to discover the stake to which they 
belonged. Nor could any man pull up those stakes 
ie by: thrusting his hand into the branches, as they were 
= ‘so closely entwined, that no vacant place was left, 
besides which, all ‘the ends of them were sharp- 
pointed. But even supposing any hold could have 
: 4 been laid on them, yet the stake could not easily be 
torn up, for two reasons; first, because it was driven 
so deep into the ground, that there was no moving 
it; and secondly, because the branches were so 
closely interwoven, that it was impossible to pull up 
one without forcing away several others at the same 
' time. Though ies or three men put their whole 
strength to them, it yet was impossible for them to 
force the stakes away. And yet, even if by shaking 
4 and moving ‘them about, they at last were forced iit 
 ~ of their places, still the opening made in that manner 
a was almost imperceptible. Thus this kind of stakes 
__was preferable, on three accounts, to those of the 
_ Grecks: they were to be had every where, could be 
carried with ease, and were a strong palisade to a 
camp, which eould not easily be broken through. 
This sort of digressions, made by so great a master 
as Polybius, which relate to the usages and practices 
_ of war, commonly please persons of the military pro- 
_ fession, to whom they may furnish useful hints: and, 
in my opinion, I ought to neglect nothing that may 
' In any respect conduce to the public utility. 
After the general had taken the precautions above- 
mentioned, he marched out at the head of all his 
_ forces. After some slight skirmishes, in which the 
_ #tolian cavalry signalized themselves, and were al- 
4 ways victorious, the two armies halted near Scotussa. 
Exceeding heavy rains, attended with thunder, having 
"fallen the night before, the next day was so cloudy 
aud dark, that a man could scarce see two paces be- 
fore him. Philip then detached @ body of troops, 
with orders to seize upon the summit of the hills 
called Cynoscephalaw, which separated his camp from 
t of the Romans. Quintius _ also detached ten. 
quadrons of horse, and about a thousand light-armed 
‘oops, to reconnoitre the enemy ; and at ie same 





































‘of what was going forward. 
severely handled, despatched a courier to their camp 
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of Ginindecaded a8 the weather Was $3 very gloomy. 
This detachment met that of the Macedonians which 


had seized the eminences. At first, both parties were 


a little surprised_at meeting, and afterwards began to 
Each party sent advice to their general 


skirmish. 
The Romans, being 


to desire a reinforcement. Quintius immediately 
sent Archedamus and Eupolemus, both Aitolians; and 


with them two tribunes, each of whom commanded a 
thousand men, with five hundred horse, which, joining — 


the former, soon changed the face of the engage- 
ment. The Macedonians behaved valiantly enough ; 
but being oppressed with the weight of their arms, 


they fled to the hills, and from thence sent to the ; 


king for succour. 


Philip, who had detached a party of tiie: soldiers 
for forage, being informed of the danger his first — 


troops were in, and the sky beginning to clear’ up, 
despatched Heraclides, who commanded the Thessa- 


lian czvalry, Leo, who commanded that of Macedonia, ~ 
and Athenagoras, under whom were all the hired — 


soldiers, those of Thrace excepted. When this rein-: 


forcement joined the first detachment, the courage of 


the Macedonians revived, they returned to the charge, 
and drove the Romans from the hills. They even 
would have gained a complete victory; had it not 
been for the resistance made by the /tolian cavalry, 
who fought with astonishing courage and intrepidity. 


This was the best of all the Grecian cavalry, and — 
was particularly famous for skirmishes and single — 


combats. These so well sustained the impetuous 


charge of the Macedonians, that had it not been for ~ 
their bravery, the Romans would have been repulsed — 
At some distance from the enemy 
they took breath a little, and afterwards returned to _ 


into the valley. 


the fight. 
Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, 


that the Romans were terrified and fled, and that the — 


time was come for defeating them entirely. Philip 
was not pleased either with the place or the weather, 


but could not withstand the repeated shouts and > 


entreaties of his soldiers, who besought him to Jead 
them on to battle; and accordingly, he marched 
them out of his intrenchments. 
did the same, and drew up his soldiers in order of 
battle. 


The leaders on each side, in this instant which was 


going to determine their fate, animated their troops 
by all the most affecting motives. 
to his soldiers, the Persians, Bactrians, Indians, in a 
word, all Asia and the whole East, subdued by their 
victorious arms; ; adding, that they ought now to be- 
have with the greater courage, as they now were tc 
fight, not for sovereignty, but for liberty, which, to 


valiant minds, is more dear and valuable than the © 


empire of the universe. “The proconsul put his 
soldiers in mind of the victories they had so lately 
gained: on one side, Sicily and Carthage; on the 


other, Italy and Spain, subdued by the Romans , 


and to say all in a word, Han” ‘bal, the great Hanni- 
Nin 5 





Philip represented — 
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bal, certainly equal, if not superior to “Alexander. 


aay driven out of Italy by their triumphant arms; and, 


which ought to rouse their courage the more, this 
very Philip, whom they now were going to engage, 
defeated by them more than once, and obliged to fly 
before them. 

“Fired *by these speeches, the soldiers, who, on 
_ one side, called themselves victors of the East; and. 


on the other, conquerors of the West; the former, 


elated with the glorious achievements of their an- 

 cestors, and the latter, proud of the trophies and the 
victories they had so lately gained, prepared on each 
side for battle.” Flamininus, having commanded the 
right wing not to move from its post, placed the ele- 
phants in the front of this wing; and marching with a 


_ haughty and intrepid air, led on the left wing against 


the enemy in person. And now the skirmishers 
seeing themselves supported by the legions, return to 
_ the charge, and begin the attack. 

Philip with his light-armed troops, and the right 
wing of his phalanx, hastened towards the moun- 
tains; commanding Nicanor to march the rest of the 
_army immediately after him. When he approached 
the Roman camp, and found his light-armed troops 


| engaged, he was exceedingly pleased at the sight. 


~ However, not long after seeing them give way, and 
in exceeding want of support, he was obliged to sus- 
_ tain them, and engage ina general battle, though the 
greatest part of his phalanx was still upon their 
“march towards the hills where he then was. In the 
-mean time he receives such of his troops as had been 
repulsed ; posts them, whether horse or foot, on his 
_ right wing; and commands the light-armed soldiers 
and the phalanx to double their files, and to close 
their ranks on the right. 

This being done, as the Romans were near, he 
commands the phalanx to march towards them with 
their pikes presented, and the light-armed ,to extend 

beyond them on the right and left. Quintius had 
also, at the same time, received into his intervals 
those who had begun the fight, and now charged the 
Macedonians. ‘The onset being begun, each side sent 
up the most dreadful cries. Philip’s right wing had 
visibly all the advantage; for, as he charged with 
impetuosity from the heights with his phalanx on the 
Romans, the latter could not sustain the shock of 
troops so well closed and covered with their shields, 
and whose front presented an impenetrable hedge of 
pikes. ‘The Romans were obliged to give way. 

But it was different with regard to Philip’s left 
wing, which was nt just arrived. As its ranks were 
broken and separated by the hillocks and uneven 
ground, Quintius flew to his right wing, and charged 
vigorously the left wing of the Macedonians ; per- 
suaded that if he could but break it, and put it in 
disorder, it would draw after it the other wing al- 
though victorious. The. event answered his expec- 
tation. As this wing, on account of the. unevenness 
and ruggedness of the ground; could not keep in the 





- #® “His adhortationibus utrinque concitati milites, prelio con- 
eurrunt, alteri Orientis, alteri Occidentis imperio gloriantes, feren- 


his friends. 
-those who fled. The A‘tolians were accused of having } 





‘form of a Aes nor doable. its ranks. to. give | ai 


depth, in which the whole strength of that body con — 
sists, it was entirely defeated, 4 
On this occasion a‘ tribune, who had not above - 4 
twenty companies under him, made a movement that 
contributed very much to the victory. - Observing — 
that Philip, who was at a great distance from the ~ 
rest of the army, was charging the lef. wing of the 
Romans with vigour, he leaves the right where he. 
was, (it not being in want of support,) and consulting © 
only his own reason, and the present disposition of 
the armies, he marches towards the phalanx of the 
enemy’s right wing, and charges them in the rear. 
with all his troops. The phalanx, on account of the — 
prodigious length of the pikes, and the closeness of — 
its ranks, cannot face about to the rear, nor fight man — 
to man. The tribune breaks into it, killing all before’ 
him as he advanced; and the Macedonians, not — 
being able to defend themselves, throw down their 
arms, and fly. What increased the slaughter was, — 
that the Romans who had given way, having rallied, — 
were returned to attack the phalanx in front at the ; 
same time. © ¥ 
Philip, judging at first of the rest of the battle 
from the advantage he had obtained in his wing, — 
assured himself of a complete victory. But when he — 
saw his soldiers throw down their arms, and the \ 
Romans pouring upon them from behind, he drew off 
with a body of troops to some distance from the field 
of battle, and from thence took a survey of the whole 
engagement ; when perceiving that the Romans, who — 
pursued his left wing, extended almost to the summit — 
of the mountains, he got together all the Thracians — 
and Macedonians he could assemble, and endeavoured — 
to save himself by flight. = 
After the battle, in every part of which vices : 
had declared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, | 
where he halted to wait for those who had escaped 
the defeat. He had been so prudent as to send orders — 
to Larissa to burn all his papers, that the Romans 
might not have an opportunity of distressing any ot 
The Romans pursued for some time — 
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occasioned Philip’s escape, for they amused them- — 
selves in plundering his camp, whilst the Romans . 
were employed in pursuing the enemy; so that when 
they returned, they found scarcely any thing in it. 
They reproached them at first on that account, and — 
afterwards quarrelled outright, each side loading the 
other with the grossest invectives. On the morrow, — 
after having got together the prisoners and the rest — 
of the spoils, they marched towards Larissa. The — 
Romans lost about seven hundred men in this battle, - 
and the Macedonians thirteen thousand, whereof 
eight thousand died in the field, and five thousand © 
were taken prisoners. Thus ended the battle ot 
Cynoscephale. : 
The Atolians had certainly signalized themselves 
in this battle, and contributed very much to the © 
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ascribe the success of it entirely to ens 
laring, without reserve or modesty, that they were 
better soldiers than the Romans ; ‘and spread this 
a throughout all Greece. _ Quintius, who was 









im seizing the plantas without waiting for the Ro- 
mans, was still more enraged for their insolent reports 
in regard to their superior valour. From _ that 
time he behaved with great coldness towards them, 
nd never informed them of any thing relating to 
public affairs, affecting to humble their pride -on all 
ccasions. 

These reports seem to have made too strong an 
impression on Quintius, who did not act with due 
‘prudence and caution towards allies so useful to the 
- Romans; for by thus alienating their affection, he 
paved the way, ata distance, for that open defection, 
o which the resentment of the A‘tolians afterwards 
carried them. But had he dissembled wisely, had he 
‘shut his eyes and ears to many things, and appeared 
smetimes ignorant of what the Atolians might say 
r do improperly, he might perhaps have remedied 
ery thing. 

Some days after the battle, Philip sent ambassadors 
o Flamininus, who was at Larissa, upon pretence of 
esiring a truce for burying their dead ; but, in reality, 
to obtain an interview with him. The proconsul 









‘the messenger tell the king, “that he desired him not 
to despond.” ‘The Etolians were highly offended at 
hismessage. As these people were not well acquaint- 
d with the character of the Romans, and judged of 
heir disposition from their own, they imagined that 
laminiras would not have appeared favourable to 
lip, if the latter had not corrupted him with bribes ; 
they were not ashamed to spread such reports 
among the allies. 
‘he Roman general set out, with the confederates, 
yr the appointed place of meeting, which was at the 
ntrance of Tempe. He assembled them before the 
ing arrived, to inquire what they thought of the 
conditions of peace. Amynander, king of Athamania, 
ho spoke in the name of the rest, said, that such a 
treaty ought to be concluded, as might enable Greece 
) preserve peace and liberty even in the absence of 
ie Romans. 
_ Alexander the Atolian spoke next, and said, that if 
the proconsul imagined, that in concluding a peace | 
with Philip, he should procure a solid peace for the 
Romans, or lasting liberty for the Greeks, he was 
atly mistaken: that the only way to put an end 
he Macedonian war, would be to drive Philip out 
nis kingdom; and that this might be very easily 
seted, provided he would take the advantage of 
present occasion. After corroborating what he 
advanced with several reasons, he sat down. 
intius, addressing himself to Alexander; “ You 
it know,” says he, “either the character of the 
; eae or the interest of ces ia is 


agreed to both requests, and was so polite as to bid 


bate they were $0 vain, or hater fission: as || war witha ate or ‘other power, to ruin ines entire 
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| of the victor to show moderation, gentleness, and hu- 


- truce : 





ly ; and of this Hannibal and the Carthaginians are — 
a manifest proof. As to myself, I never intended to 
make an irreconcilable war against Philip; but hav — 

always been inclined to grant him a peace, whenever ee 
he should yield to the conditions that should be pre- 

scribed him. You yourselves, A‘tolians, in the assem & 
blies which were held for that purpose, never once | 
mentioned depriving Philip of his kingdom. Shoulds: 
victory inspire us with sucha design? how shameful 
are such sentiments! When an enemy attacks us in- 
the field, it is our business to repel him with bravery — 
and haughtiness ; ; but when he is fallen, it is the duty ¥ oe 














































manity. With regard to the Greeks, it is their inte- os : : 
rest, I confess, that the kingdom of Macedouia should — 
be less powerful than formerly ; but it no less concerns 
their welfare, that it should not be entirely destroyed. 
That kingdom serves them asa barrier against the 
Thracians and the Gauls,* who, were they not checked 2 
by it, would certainly pour down upon Greece, as 

they Hee frequently done before.” to 

Flamininus concluded with declaring, that his opi- “i 3 
nion, and that of the council, was, that if Philip — 
would promise to observe faithfully all the conditions 
which the allies had formerly prescribed, a peace oa 
should be granted him, after having consulted the 
senate about it; and that the AXtolians might adopt — 
whatever resolution they pleased on this occasion. — = 
Pheeneas, pretor of the AKtolians, having represented, — 
in very strong terms, that Philip, if he should escape — 
the present danger, would soon form new projects, 
and light up a fresh war: “ I shall take care of that,” 
replied the proconsul, “and shall take effectual me- ee 
thods to put it out of his power to undertake any 
thing against us.’ 

The next day Philip arrived at the place appointed — 
for the conference; and three days after, the council 
being met again, he came into it, and spoke with so a 
much prudence and wisdom, as softened the whole 
assembly. He declared that he would accept, and 
execute, whatever conditions the Romans and the | 
allies should prescribe ; and that with regard to eve- 
ry thing else, he should rely entirely on the discre- 
tion of the senate. Upon these words, the whole — 
council were silent. Only Pheeneas the A‘tolian start-— 
ed some difficulties, which were altogether improper, 
and for that reason entirely disregarded. Stet 

But what prompted Flamininus to urge the con- 
clusion of the peace was, his having advice, that 
Antiochus, at the head of an army, was marching out 
of Syria, in order to make an irruption into Europe. 

He apprehended that Philip might think of putting 
his cities into a condition of defence, and thereby 
might gain time. Besides, he was sensible that should 
another consul come in his stead, all the honour of 
that war would be ascribed to him. These reasons 
prevailed with him to grant the king a four months’ 
whereupon he received four hundred ta- ~ 
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lents * from him; took Demetrius his: son, sie some oe I] the same Bs ‘the Acheane doanad te be received ; 


‘his friends, as hostages and gave him permission to 
send to Rome to receive such further conditions from 
the senaie, asthey should prescribe. Matters being 
_thus adjusted, the parties separated, after having mu- 
tually promised, that in case a peace should not be 
~ concluded, Flamininus should return Philip the talents 
and the hostages. This being done, the several par- 
ties concerned sent deputations to Rome; some to 
solicit peace, and others to throw obstacles in its 
Way. 
* Whilst these measures were concerting to bring 
about a general peace, some expeditions, of little 
Pah crance, were undertaken in several places. 
-Androsthenes, who commanded under the king, at 
Corinth, hada considerable body of troops, consisting 
of above six thousand men: he was defeated in a bat- 
tle by Nicostratus, prator of the Achzans, who came 
‘upon him unawares, and attacked him at a time when 
his troops were dispersed up and down the plains, 
and plundering the country. The Acarnanians were 
divided in their-sentiments, some being for Philip, 
and others for the Romans. The latter had laid 
siege to Leucas. News being brought of the victory 
gained at Cynoscephal:, the whole country submitted 
‘to the conquerors. At the same time the Rhodians 
took Perea, a small country in Caria, which, as-they 
pretended, belonged to them, and had been unjustly 
taken from them by the Macedonians. Philip, on the 


other side, repulsed the Dardanians, who had made 


an inroad into his kingdom, in order to take advan- 
tage of the ill state of his affairs. After this expedi- 
tion, the king retired to Thessalonica. 
~* At Rome, the time for the election of consuls 
being come, L. Furius Purpureo and M. Claudius 
Marcellus were chosen. 

» arrived from Quintius, containing the particulars: of 
his victory over Philip. ‘They were first read before 
the senate, and afterwards to the people; and public 

. prayers, during five days, were ordered, to thank the 
gods for the protection they had granted the Romans 
‘in the war against Philip. 

Some days s after, the ambassadors arrived to treat of 
the intended peace with the king of Macedonia. The 
affair was debated in the senate. Each of the ambas- 
sadors made long speeches, according to their re- 
spective views and interests; but, at last, the majority 
were for peace. The same. affair being brought be- 
fore the people, Marcellus, who passionately desired 
to command the armies. in Greece, used his utmost 
endeavours to break the treaty, but all to no purpose ; 
for the people approved of Flamininus’s proposal, and 
ratified the conditions. ‘The senate then appointed 
ten of the most illustrious citizens to go into Greece, 
in order toscttle, in conjunction with Flamininus, ite 
affairs of that country, and to secure its liberties. In 
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At the same time letters — 





as allies of the people of Rome: but that affair meet. 
ing with some difficulties, it was referred to the ten — 
commissioners. : 

A sedition had broken out in Beeotia, between | 
partizans of Philip and those of the Romans, which 
rose toa great height. Nevertheless, it was not at-— 
tended with any ill consequences, the proconsul © 
having soon appeased it. ; 

y'The ten commissioners, who had set out front 
Rome to settle the affairs of Greece, arrived soon in 
that country. he chicf conditions of the treaty of - 
peace, which they settled in concert with Flamininus, — 
were as follow: That all the othert cities of Greece, 
both in Asia and Europe, should be free, and be go- 
verned by their own laws: ‘That Philip, before the 
eclebration of the Isthmian games, should evacuate 
those in which he then had garrisons: that he should 
restore to the Romans all the prisoners and deserters, 
and deliver up to them all the ships that had decks, 
five feluccas excepted, and the galley having sixteen 
banks of rowers: that he should pay fa thousand 
talents; one half immediately, and the other half in 
ten years, fifty every year by way of tribute. Among 
the hostages required of him, was Demetrius his son, 
who accordingly was sent to Rome. 

In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian — 
war, to the great satisfaction of the Greeks, and very — 
happily for Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, | 
who, though vanquished, might still have an oppor-— 
tunity of finding the Romans considerable employment, — 
Antiochus secing his power considerably increased hy 
his glorious exploits which had acquired him the 
surname of Great, was at that time meditating to- 
carry his arms into. Europe. If, therefore, Flamini-— 
nus, by his great prudence, had not foreseen what 
would come to pass, and had not specdily concluded — 
this peace; had the war against Antiochus been 
joined, in the midst of Greece, with the war carrying 
on against Philip ; and had the two greatest and most 
powerful kings then in the world (uni ting their views | 
and interests) made head against Rome at the same 


‘time; it is certain the Romans would have been en: 


gaged i in as many battles, and in as great dangers, as 
those they had been obliged to sustain in the war 
against Hannibal. 

As soon’ as. this treaty of peace was known, all 
Greece, tolia excepted, received the news of it 
with universal joy. The inhabitants of the latter 
country scemed dissatisfied, and inveighed privately 
against it among the eon fetledalers aflirming, that it 
was nothing but empty words: that the Greeks were 
amused with the name of liberty; with which spe- 
cious term the Romans covered their interested 
views: that they indeed suffered the cities in Asia 
to enjoy their freedom; but that the ‘y seemed to 





t This word other, is put here in opposition to such of the Grek 
cian cities as were subject to Philip, part of whieh only were restoy-_ 


ed to’ their liberties, because the Romans thought it nee te 
garrison Chalcis, Demetrias, and Corinth. 
t About $861,000. 























ened ves those of Europe, a 
~Chalcis, Demetrias, and Corinth. — 


from its chains; and, at most, had only changed its 
Bret: 
These complaints made the pibeonail so much the 
“more uneasy, as they were not altogether without 
foundation. The commissioners, pursuant to the 
Instructions they had received from Rome, advised 
__Flamininus to restore all the Greeks to their liberty: 
~ bat to keep possession of the cities of Corinth, Chal- 
cis, and Demetrias, which were the keys -of Greece ; 
and to put strong garrisons into them, to prevent 
ae heing mined by Antiochus. He ‘obtained: 7) 
the council, to have Corinth set at Jiberty ; but it was 
~ resolved there, that a strong garrison should be put 
into the citadel, as well as in the two cities of Chalcis 
Bee caved Picgnecrias: and this for a time only, till they 
4 should be entirely rid of their fears with regard to 
_ Antiochus. 
eee! It was now the time. in which the Isthmian games 
were to be solemnized ; and the expectation of what 
was there to be ieahaantedt had drawn thither an in- 
redible multitude of people, and persons of the high- 
est rank. 
which were not yet entirely made public, formed the 
topic of all conversations, and various opinions were 
entertained concerning them; but very few could be 
pe persuaded, that the Romans would evacuate all the 
cities they had taken. All Greece was in this un- 
certainty, when, the multitude being assembled in the 
_ stadium to sec the g eames, a herald comes forward and 
publishes with a loud voice: ‘THe SENATE AND PEOPLE 
or Rome, ano Tirus Quixtius THE GENERAL, HAVING 
overcome Purp 
“TY FROM ALL GARRISONS, AND TAXES, AND IMPOSTS, THE 
Cortn THIANS, THE J.ocrians, THE Puoctans, THE Eu- 
_ Beans, THE Preiot Acumans, THE Macnesians, THE 
~ -'Tressa.ians, AND THE VERRHEBIANS; DECLARE THEM 
FREE, AND ORDAIN THAT THEY SHALL BE GOVERNED BY 
THEIR RESPECTIVE LAWS AND USAGES. 
_ At these words, * which many heard but imperfect- 
ly, because of the noise that interrupted them, all the 
spectators were filled with excess of joy. They gazed 
4 upon, and questioned one another with astonishment, 
and could not. believe either their eyes or ears; so 
—Jike a dream was what they then saw and heard. 
It was thought necessary for the herald to repeat (he 
. proclamation, which was now listened to with the 
most profound silence, so that not a single word of 
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fore Greece,* strictly speaking, was not freed 





The conditions of the treaty of peace, 


AND THE MACEDONIANS, SET AT LIBER-' 


is 


CESSORS,. 


\ 


the déereey was lost. And now i tally jenmed of thelr 





happiness, they abandoned © themselves again to the “i e 


highest transports of joy, and broke into such loud 
and repeated acclamations, that the sea. resounded 
with them at a great distance ; and some ravens, 
which happencd to fly that instant over the assembly, | 
fell down in the stadium: so true it is 
blessings of this life, none are so dear to mankind as 
liberty! The games and “sports were hurried over, . 
without any attention being paid to them; fer so great 
was the general joy upon this occasion, that it in 
guished all other sentiments. . 
The games being ended, al] the people ran in Sioa 
to the Roman general ; and every one being eager to 
sec his deliverer, to salute him, to kiss his hand and — 
throw crowns and festoons of flowers over him; he © 
would have run the hazard of being pressed tos 
death by the crowd, had not the vigour of his— 
years, (for he was not above thirty-three years — 
old,) and the joy which so glorious a day gave him, 
sustained and enabled him to undergo the fatigue of it. 
And indeed | would ask, whether any mortal ever 
experienced a more happy or a more See i 
than this was for Flamininus and the Roman people? ig 
What are all the triumphs of the world in comparison — 
with what we have seen on this occasion? Should - 
we heap together all the trophies, all the victories, — 
all the conquests of Alexander and the greatest cap-_ 
tains, how little would they appear, when opposed to 
this single action of goodness, humanity and justice 2h: 
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It isa great misfortune to princes, that they are not 
so sensible as they ought to be, to so refined a joy; ins Sa 
so affecting and exquisite a glory, as that ae arises) 
from doing good to mankind. ° ee 
The remembrance fof so. delightful a day and sf ye 
the valuable blessing then bestowed, was continually 
renewed, and for a long time formed the only subject = 
of conversation at all times and in all places: ‘Every ~~ 
one cried in the highest transports of admiration, and 
a kind of enthusiasm, “ That there was a people ine 
the world, who, at their own expense and the hazard 4 


of their lives, engaged in a war for the liberty of es 


other nations; and that, not for their neighbours or | 
people situated on the same continent, but who 
crossed seas, and sailed to distant climes, to destroy 
and extirpate unjust power from the earth, and to 
establish, universally, law, equity, and justice. ‘That, 
by a single word, and the voice of a herald, liberty 
had been restored to all the cities of Greece and Asia. 
That-a great soul only could have formed such a de- 





















#* Audita voce preconis, niajus gaudium fuit, quam quod uni- 
versum homines caperent. Vix satis credere se quisque audisse : 

alii alios intueri, mirabundi yelut somnii_ vanam speciem, quod ad 
“quemque pertineret, suarum aurium fidei minimum credentes, 
__proximos interrogabant. Revocatus preeco—iterum pronunciare 
eadem. Tum ab certo jam gaudio tantus cum clamore plausus est 
ortus, totiesque repetitus, ut facile appareret, nihil omnium bono- 
tum multitudini gratius, quam libertatem, esse, [udicrum deinde 
ptim peractum est, ut nullius nec animi nec oculi spectaculo 
nti essent. Adeo unum gaudium praoccupaverat omnium 
un seusum voluptatum., Liv. }. xxxi. uy 32, 
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~ 
t ** Nec presens omniunm modo effusa letitia est ; 
dies gratis et cogitationibus et sermonibus revocata. Esce aliquam 
in terris gentem, que sua Impensa, suo labore ac periculo, bella ge- 
Tat pro libertate alioram: nec hoc finitimis, aut propinque vicinitatis 
hominibus, aut terris continenti junctis preestet > maria trajiciat, ne 
quod toto orbe terrarum injustum imperium sit, et ubique jus, fas, 
lex potentissima sint. Ua voce praconis liberatas omnes Gracie 
atque Asize urbes. Hoc spe concipere, audacis animi fuisse: ad || 
effectum adducere, virtutis et fortune ingentis.”? Liv. np. 
33. 
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sign; but that to execute it was the effect a ate once Port 
the highest good fortune, and the most consummate ~ 
virtue.” ; 

2 They called to mind all the great battles which” 
“ After | 


Greece had fought for the sake of liberty. 
sustaining so many wars,” said they, “never was its 


_valour crowned with so blessed a reward, as when 


strangers came and took up arms in its defence. © It 
was then, that almost without shedding a drop of 


blood, or losing scarce one man, it acquired the 
: greatest and noblest of all prizes for which mankind 


can contend. Valour-and prudence are rare at all 
times ; but of all virtues, justice is most rare. Age- 
silaus, Lysander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, had great 


~ abilities for carrying on war,and gaining battles both 


by sea and land ; but then it was for themselves and 


2 their country, not for strangers and foreigners, they 


fought. That height of glory was reserved for the 
Romans. 

-~ Such were the reflections the Greeks made on the 
present state of affairs: and the effect soon an- 


swered the glorious proclamation made at the Isth- 


__-mian games; for the commissioners separated, to 
go and put their decree in execution in all the 


cities. . 

Flamininus, being returned from Argos, was ap- 
pointed president of the Nemean games. He dis- 
charged perfectly well all the duties of that employ- 
ment, and used his utmost endeavours to add to the 


pomp and magnificence of the festival ; and he also 
_ published bya herald at these games, as he had done 
at the others, the liberty of Greece. 


As he visited the several cities, he established 
good regulations in them, reformed the administra- 


‘tion of justice, restored amity and concord between 


-_..the citizens, by appeasing quarrels and seditions, and 





- cause that all mankind praise him.” 


recalling the exiles ; infinitely more pleased with be- 
ing able by the means of persuasion to reconcile the 


se Greeks one to another, and to re-establish unity 
amongst them, than he had been in conquering the 
p Macedonians ; ; so that even liberty seemed the least of 


the blessings they had received from him. And indeed, 
of what service would liberty have been to the Greeks, 
had not justice and concord been restored among 
them? What an example is here for governors of 
provinces! How happy are the people under magis- 
trates of this character! 

It is related that Zenocrates the philosopher, 
having been -delivered at A tliens, by Lycurgus the 


orator, out of. the hands of the tax-gatherers, who 


were dragging him to prison, in order make him pay 
asum which foreigners were obliged by law to pay 


into the public treasury, and mecting soon after the 


sons of his deliverer, he said to them, “| repay with 
usury the kindness your father did me; for | am the 
But the grati- 
tude which the Greeks showed Flamininus and the 








zPlut. in Flamin. 
® O68 ovveparropéve. This expression signifies, ** God himself 
bringing things about, or, fitting them togelher.” 


+ According to Livy, it was at Thermopyle, It is doubted 
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occas: did nof terminate ‘merely | in eating them 
to be praised, but also infinitely conduced to the — 
augmentation of their power, by inducing all nations — 
to confide in them, and rely on the faith of their | 


engagements. For they not only received such 
generals as the Romans sent them, but requested 


earnestly that they might be sent; they called them — 
in, and put themselves into their hands with joy-- 
And not only nations and cities, but princes and 
kings, who had complaints to offer against the injus-_ 


tice of neighbouring powers, had recourse to them, 
and put themselves in a manner under their safe- 
guard; so ee in a short time, under the Divine 


guidance, (to *use Plutarch’s expression,) the whole | 


earth submitted to their empire. 





Cornelius, one of the commissioners who had dispers- 


ed fhemsclves up and down, came to the assembly of the 
Greeks which was held at Therma, ta city of Actolia. 
He there made a long speech, to exhort the Atolians to 
continue firmly attached to the party for whom they had 
declared; and never to infringe the alliance they had 
made with the Romans. Some of the principal Ato- 
lians complained, but with modesty, that the Romans, 
since the victory they had obtained, did not show so 
much favour as before to their nation. Others re- 
proached him, but in harsh and injurious terms, that 
had it not been for the Attolians, the Romans not 
only would never have conquered Philip, but would 
never have been able to set foot in Greece. 
lius, to prevent all disputes.and contests, which are 


always of pernicious consequence, was so prudent as_ 


only to refer them to the senate, assuring them, that 
all possible justice would be done them. ‘Accordingly 
they came to that resolution; and thus ended the 
war against Philip. , - 


SECT. TV. Complaints being made, and suspicions 
arising concerning Antiochus, the Romans send an 
embassy to him, which has no other effect than to dispose 
both parties for an open rupture. A conspiracy is 
formed by Scopas the ALtolian against Ptolemy. He 
and his accomplrees are put to death. Hannibal re- 
tires to Antiochus. War of Flamininus against 
Natis, whom he beseges in Sparta: He obliges him 
to sue for peace, and grants it to him. He enters 
Rome in triumph. 


Tne war of Macedonia had ended very seasonably 
for the Romans, who otherwise would have had upon 
their hands, at the same time, two powerful enemies, 
Philip and Antiochus: for it was evident, that the 
Romans would soon be obliged to proclaim war 
against the king of Syria, who enlarged his conquests 


daily, and undoubtedly was preparing to cross over 


into Europe. 





whether he has justly translated Polybius in this place : 
TOY OeomiKay ovrvocor. 


the city of eis which is of Atolia. 
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o-Syria_ ee Peace ree die sence be 
oncluded with the king of Egypt, and possessed 
hil self of several cities of Asia Minor, and among 
em that of Ephesus; he took the most proper mea- 

_ sures for the success of his designs, and for reinsta- 

_ ting himself in the possession of all those kingdoms 

which he pretended had formerly belonged to his an- 

_ cestors. — 

Smyrna, Lampsacus, and the other Grecian cities 

»f Asia who enjoyed their liberty at that time, seeing 

= plainly that he intended to bring them ander subjec- 
_ tion, resolved to defend themselves. But being of 
themselves unable to resist so powerful an enemy, 
they had recourse to the Romans for protection, 
__ which was readily granted. The Romans saw 
_ plainly, that it was their interest to check the pro- 
__ gress of Antiochus towards the West; and how fatal 
~ the consequence would be, should they suffer him to 

_ extend his power by settling on the coast of Asia, ac- 
cording to the plan he had laid down. 
herefore very glad of the opportunity those free 
ities gave them, of opposing it; and mediately 
ent an embassy to him. 

- Before the ambassadors had time to reach Antio- 
hv_. he had already sent off detachments from his 
rmy, which had formed the sieges of Smyrna and 
-Lampsacus. ‘That prince had passed the Hellespont 
in person with the rest of it, and possessed himself of 
all the Thracian Chersonesus. Finding the city of 





























molished it a few years before,) he began to rebuild 


Seleucus his second son, to bring all the country round 
t under his dominion, and to make this city the capi- 
al of the new kingdom. 

At the very time that he was revolving all these 
new projects, the Roman ambassadors arrived in 
ms) They came up with him at Selymbria, a 









Thrace. 
~ city of that country, and were attended by some de- 
vuties from the Grecian cities in Asia. In the first 
conferences, the whole time was passed in mutual 
civilities, which appeared sincere; but when they 
proceeded to business, the face of affairs was soon 
changed. L. Cornelius, who spoke on this occasion, 
é “required Antiochus to restore to Ptolemy the several 
: “cities in Asia which he had taken from him; to eva- 
- cuate all those which had been possessed by Philip, 
_ it not being just that he should reap the fruits of the 
_ war, which the Romans had carried on against that 
~ prince; and not to molest such of the Grecian cities 
of Asia as enjoyed their liberty. He added, that the 
~ Romans were greatly surprised at Antiochus, for 
crossing into Europe with two such numerous armies, 
and so powerful a fleet; and for rebuilding Lysima- 
chia, an undertaking which could have no other view 
but to invade them. 

To all this Antiochus answered, that Ptolemy 
Id have full satisfaction, when his marriage, 
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They were | 





_Lysimachia * all in ruins, (the Thracians having de- | 


t; with the design of founding a kingdom there for | 















that with regard to such»Grecian cities as de- 
sired to retain their liberties, it was from him, and | 
not from the Romans, they were to receive it. With | 
respect to Lysimachia, he declared, that he rebuilt — 
it with the design of making it the residence of Se. 
leucus his son; that Thrace, and the Chersonesus. 
which was part of it, belonged to him; that they pad 
been conquered from Lysimachus by "Seleucus Nica- 
tor, one of his ancestors; and that he came thither as_ 
into his own patrimony. As to Asia, and the cities 
he had taken there from Philip, he knew not what — = 
right the Romans could have to them; and there- ee = 
fore he desired them to interfere no further in thes 
affairs of Asia than he did with those of Italy. a 
The Romans desiring that the ambassadors ae ee 
Smyrna and Lampsacus might be called in, they ac- 
cordingly were admitted. ‘They spoke with so much _ 3 
freedom, as incensed Antiochus to that degree, ‘that 
he cried in a passion, that the Romans had no busi- 
ness to judge of those affairs. Upon this the assem- e 
bly broke up in great disorder: none of the parties : 
received satisfaction, and every thing seemed to tend a x 
to an open rupture. es 
During these negociations, 
Ptolemy Epiphanes was dead. 
ately thought himself master of Egypt, and accord- — 
ingly went on board his fleet, in order to go andtake — 
possession of it. He left his son Seleucus at Lysi- | 
machia with the army, to complete the projects he 
had formed with regard to those parts. He first 
landed at Ephesus, where he caused all his ships in ~ 
that port to join his fleet, in order to sail as soci ae 
possible for Egypt. On his arrival at Patara in Ly- 
cia, certain advice was brought, that the report which ave 
was spread concerning Ptolemy’s death was false. 
He then changed his course, and made for the island — 
of Cyprus, in order to seize it; but astorm that arose = 
sunk many of his ships, destroyed a great number of — 
his men, and frustrated all his measures. He thought — 
himself very happy in having an opportunity of en-__ 
tering the harbour of Seleucia with the remnant of | 
his fleet, which he theré refitted, and went and win- 
tered at Antioch, without making any new attempt ~ 
Ue! year. ot 
> The foundation of the rumour which was spread 
of Ptolemy’s death, was from a conspiracy having — 
been really formed against his life. This plot was. 2 = 
contrived by Scopas. That general seeing himself 
at the head of all the foreign troops, the greatest part 
of which were #tolians as well as himself, imagined — 
that with so formidable a body of well-disciplined 
veteran forces, it would be easy for him to usurp the 
crown during the king’s minority. His plan was ae 
already formed ; and had he not let slip the opportu. 
nity, by wasting the time in consulting and debating 
with his friends, instead of acting, he would certainly — 
have succeeded, Aristomenes, the prime minister. 
being apprized of the conspiracy. Jaid Scopas under — 













a report was spread Hine See 
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1. xxiii. n. 38—41. Polyh. 1. xvii. p. 769,770. Appian. 
Syr. p. 86—88. A. M. 3808. Before J. C. 196. - 











SPolyb. 1. xvii. p. 771—773. ve 
* This city stood on the isthmus or neck of the peninsula. 
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short ; 
- a passion for riches; cannot be safely relied on. 


King of Macedonia. 


time, both gods and men. 


~ fusion. 


‘an arrest; dfler which, he was examined before the . 


council, found guilty, and executed with all his ac- 
complices. This plot made the government confide 


no longer in the tolians, who till then had been in_ 


great esteem for their fidelity ; most of them were 
removed from their employments, and sent into their 
own country. After Scopas’s death, immense trea- 
sures were found in his coffers, ic he had amassed, 


no by: ‘olundering the provinces over which he com- 


manded. As § Scopas, during the course of his victo- 
ries in Palestine, had subjected Judea and Jerusalem 
to the Egyptian empire, the greatest part of his trea- 
sures arose, no doubt, from thence. The transition 
from avarice to perfidy and treason is often very 
and the fidelity of that general, who discovers 


One of Scopas’s principal accomplices was Dice- 
archus, who formerly had been admiral to Philip, 
A very strange action is related 
of this man. ‘hat prince having commanded him 
‘to fall upon the islands called Cyclades, in open vio- 


a lation of the most solemn treaties; before he came 
out of the harbour, he set up two altars, one to Injus- 


tice and the other to Impiety; and offered sacrifices 
on both, to insult, as one would imagine, at the same 
As this wretch had so 
greatly distinguished himself by his crimes, Aristo- 
menes distinguished him also from the rest of the 
conspirators in his execution. He despatched all the 


- others by poison, but as for Dicaarchus, he caused 


him to die in exquisite torments. 
The contrivers of the conspiracy being put to death, 
and all their measures entirely defeated, the king was 


declared of age, though he had not yet quite attained 
the years appointed by the laws, and was set upon 
the throne with great pomp and solemnity. 


He 
thereby took the government upon himself, and ac- 
cordingly began to transact business. As long as 
Aristomenes was in administration under him, all 
things went well: but when the king conceived dis- 
gust for that faithful and able minister, and not long 
after put him to death, (to rid himself of a man whose 


virtue was offensive to him,) the remainder of his 


reign was one continued series of disorder and con- 
Ifis subjects laboured now under as many 
evils, and even greater, than in his father’s reign, 
when vice was most triumphant. 

¢ When the ten commissioners, who were sent to 


settle the affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, 


and made their report, they told the senate, that they 
must expect and prepare for a new war, which would 
be still more dangerous than that they had just before 
terminated: that Antiochus had crossed into Europe 
with a strong army, and a considerable fleet: that 


upon a false report which-had. been spread concern- 


ing Ptolemy’s death, he had set out, in order to pos- 
sess himself of Egypt, and that otherwise he would 
have made Greece the seat of the war: that the 


FEtoliaus, a people naturally restless and turbulent, 


¢Liy, l. xxxili. n. 44—49. Justin. 1. xxxi. c. 2. 
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“with the Romans. 


“necessary preparations. 





anid il-affected to Rome, weal certainly 1 rise on that , 
occasion: that Greece fostered in its” own bosom a_ 
tyrant (Nabis) more avaricious and cruel than any of 


his predecessors, who was meditating how to enslave 
it: and that thus having been restored in vain to its 
liberty by the Romans, it would only change its so- 
vereign, and fall under a more grievous captivity than 
before, especially if Nabis should continue in posses- 
sion of the city of Argos. 


- Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Na- 


Kies and they were particularly vigilant over all An- 
tiochus’s steps. He had just before left Antioch, in 


the beginning of the spring, in order to go to Ephe- » 


sus; and had scarce left it, when Hannibal arrived 
there, and claimed his protection. ‘That general had’ 
lived unmolested in Carthage, during six years from 
the conclusion of the peace with the Romans: but. 
he was now suspected of holding a secret correspond- 





ence with Antiochus, and of forming with him the | 


design of carrying the war into Italy. His enemics: 
sent advice of this secretly to the Romans, who im-. 


mediately deputed an embassy to Carthage, to in-— 4 


form themselves more particularly as to the fact; 

with orders, in case the proofs should be manifest, to: 
require the Carthaginians to deliver up Hannibal to 
them. But that general * had too much penetration. 
and foresight, and had-been too long accustomed to 
prepare for storms, even in the greatest calms, not to 
suspect their design ; so that before they had an op- 
portunity to execute their commission, he withdrew 


_ privately, got to the coast, and went on board a ship 


which always lay ready by his order against such an 
occasion. He escaped to Tyre, and went from thence 
to Antioch, where he expected to find Antiochus, but 
was obliged to follow him to E phesus. 

He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince 
was in suspense whether he should engage in a war 


great satisfaction. He did not doubt, hut with the 
counsel and assistance of a man who had so often de- 
feated (he Romans, and who had thereby justly ac- 


quired the reputation of being the greatest gencral of 


the age, he should be able to ‘complete all his designs. 
He now thought of nothing but victories and con- 
quests; accordingly war was resolved, and all that 
year and the following were employed in making the 
Nevertheless during “that 
time, embassies were sent on both sides, upon pre- 
tence of an accommodation; but, in reality, to gain 
lime, and see what the enemy were doing. 

d With regard to Greece, all the states except the 


AStolians, whose secret discontent I noticed before,» 


The arrival of Hannibal gavehim 


enjoyed the sweets of liberty and peace, and in that — 


condition admired no less the temperance, justice, 


and moderation of the Roman victor, than they had» 
vefore admired his courage and intrepidity in the- 
Such was the state of things, when Quintius | 


field. 
received a decree from Rome, by which he was per-. 
mitted to declare war against Nabis. Upon this, he 

* “Sed res Annibalem non diu Jatuit, virum ad prospicienda 


cavendaque pericula pezitum ; 
quam in adversis secunda cogitentem.” 





Justiy,  - 


nec minus in secundis adversa,’ — 













Be the ‘Thessalians four hundred horse. 


















their hearts. 
_ obliged them to debate only on the subject before 





_ expelled by Lycurgus, 


“Gonvenes fhe Con tedoratsa at Corinth, ana after ac- 


pees -quainting them. with the cause of their meeting, * You 
_ perceive,” says he, “that the subject of the present 


deliberation solely regards you. Our business is to 
determine, whether Argos, an ancient and most illus- 


_ trious. city, situated in the midst of Greece, shall 


enjoy its liberty in common with the rest of the 
cities; or whether it shall continue subject to the 
_ tyrant of Sparta, who has seized it. This affair con- 
cerns the Romans no otherwise, than as the slavery 


of a single city hinders their glory in having delivered 
pall Greece from being full and complete. — 


Consider 
thereforé what is to be done, and your resolutions 


a shall determine my conduct.” 


No doubt could be entertained as to the sentiments 
of the assembly: the Atolians alone could not forbear 
showing their “resentment against the Romans, which 

they carried so high, as to charge them with breach 
of faith in keeping possession of Chalcis and Deme- 


_ trias, at a time that they boasted their having restored 


liberty to the whole of Greece. They inveighed no 


less against the rest of the allies, who, in fete turn, 


desired to be secured from the rapine of the Mtolians, 
_who were Greeks only in name, but real enemies in 
The dispute growing warm, Quintius 


them; upon which it was unanimously resolved, that 


- war should be declared against Nabis, tyrant of Spar- 
- ta, in case he should refuse to restore Argos to its 


former liberty ; and every one promised to send a 


speedy succour; which was faithfully performed. 


Aristeenus, general of the Achzans, joincd Quintius 
near Cleonz, with ten thousand foot and a thousand 
horse. 
Philip, on his part, sent fifteen hundred. men, and 
Quintius’s bro- 
ther arrived also with a fleet of forty galleys, to 
_ which the Rhodians and king Eumenes joined theirs. 
A great number of Lacedemonian exiles came to the 


Roman camp, in hopes of having an opportunity of 


returning to their native country. They had Agesi- 


“ _ polis at their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta 


When but an infant, he had been 
the. tyrant, after the death of 


justly belonged. 


~ Cleomenes. 
The allies designed at first to besiege Argos, but 
' Quintius thought .t more advisable to march directly 
against the tyrant. He had greatly strengthened the 
fortifications of Sparta; and had sent for a thousand 
chosen soldiers from Crete, whom he joined to the 
other thousand he had already among his forces. 


_ He had three thousand other foreign troops in his 


service; and, besides these, ten thousand natives of 
the country, exclusively of the Helots. 

At the same time he also concerted measures to 
secure himself from domestic commotions. Having 


_ caused the people to come unarmed to the assembly, - 


and having. posted his guards armed round them; 







after some little preamble, he declared, that as the 


present juncture of affairs obliged him to take some 
recautions for his own safety, he therefore was de- 
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_ troops against him. 
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termined to imprison a Gettatn Awihbee of ae 


whom he had just cause to suspect; and that the 
instant the enemy should be repulsed, (whom, he 
said, he had no reason to fear, provided things were 
quiet at home,) he would release those prisoners. 
He then named about eighty youths of the principal 
families; and throwing them into a secure prison, 
ordered all their throats to be cut the night following. 


He also put to death in “the villages a “great number 


of the Helots, who were suspected of a design to 
desert to the enemy. Having by this barbarity, 


spread universal terror, he prepared for a vigorous 
defence; firmly resolved not to quit the city during 


the’ gent! it was in, nor hazard a battle against 
troops much superior in number to his own. 
Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which 


runs almost under the walls of the city, whilst he 
was forming his camp, Nabis detached his foreign _ 
As the Romans did not expect 
such a sally, because they had not been opposed at 
all upon their march, they were at first put into some —_ 
disorder, but soon recovering themselves, they re- 
On the — 


pulsed the enemy to the walls of the city. 
morrow, Quintius leading his troops, in order of 


battle, near the river on the other side of the city ; ea 
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when the rear guard had passed, Nabis caused his 


foreign troops to attack it. 


The Romans instantly 
faced about, and the charge was very violent on both 





sides; but at last the foreigners were broken and put 


to flight. 


Great numbers of them were killed; for | : 


the Acheans, who were well acquainted with, the ai 


country, pursued them every where, and gave them 
Quintius encamped near Amycle; and, 


no quarter. 
after ravaging all the beautiful plains that lay round 


that city, he removed his camp towards the Euro- 
and from thence. laid waste the valleys, at the 


tas; 
foot of mount ‘Taygetus, and the lands lying near 
the sea. 

At the same time, the proconsul’s 


at that time a strong and very important city. ‘The 
fleet of Eumenes and the Rhodians came up very 


seasonably ; for the besieged defended themselves: 
However, after making a long — 


with great courage. 
and vigorous resistance, they surrendered. 


The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city, 
and therefore sent a herald to Quintius to demand an ~ 
Besides several other. 
arguments in his own favour, on which Nabis laid 


interview, which was granted. 


great stress, he insisted strongly on the late alliance 
which the Romans, and Quintius himself, had con- 
cluded with him in the war against Philip : 


observers of treaties, which they boasted their never 
having violated : 
his part, since the treaty: that he was then what he 
had always been; and had never given the Romans 
any new occasion for complaints or reproaches. 
These arguments were very just; and, to say the 


| truth, Quintius had no solid reasons to oppose to 


Oo 


an 
alliance on which he ought to rely the more, as the 
Romans professed themselves faithful and religious. 


that no change had taken place on 


brother, who 
commanded the Roman fleet, laid siege to Gythium, 


his allies. 
should continue the war against Nabis, which could 


was restored: 


usurpation. 
because he was afraid that the Spartans were capable 





them. 


with his avarice, cruelty, and tyranny: but was he 
less covetous, cruel, and tyrannical, at the time of 
the treaty? Nothing was concluded in this first in- 
terview. 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of 
Argos, since the Romans required it; as also, to give 
them up their prisoners and deserters. He desired 
Quintius, in case he had any other. demands, to put 


them into writing, in order that he might deliberate 


upon them with his friends; to which Quintius con- 
sented. ‘The Roman general also held a council with 
Most of them were of opinion, that they 


only terminate gloriously, either by extirpating the 


tyrant, or at least his tyranny; for that otherwise, 


nobody could be assured that the liberty of Greece 
that the Romans could not make any 
kind of treaty with Nabis, without acknowledging him 
in a solemn manner, and giving a sanction to his 
Quintius was for concluding a peace, 


-of sustaining a long siege, during which the war with 
Antiochus might break out on a sudden, and he 
not be In a condition to act with his forces against 
him. These were his pretended motives for desiring 


an accommodation; but the true reason was, his 
_ being apprehensive that a new consul would be ap- 
pointed to succeed him in Greece, and by that means 


deprive him of the glory of having terminated this 
war: a motive which commonly influenced the reso- 


lutions of the Roman penerats, more than the good of ; 


the public. 


Finding that none of his reasons could make the | 
_ Jeast impression on the allies, he pretended to accede | 
_ to their opinion, and by that artifice brought them all 

=" over to his 


own. ‘“ Let us besiege Sparta,” 
“since you think it proper, and exert ourselves to the 
utmost for the success of our enterprise. 
sensible that sieges are often protracted to a greater 
Jength than is generally desired, let us resolve to take 
up our winter- -quarters “here, since it must be so: this 
‘is a resolution worthy of your courage. I have a 
‘sufficient number of troops for carrying on this siege ; 
but the more numerous they are, the greater supply 
of provisions and convoys will be necessary. The 


winter that is coming on, exhibits nothing to us but a 
naked, ruined country, from which we can have no 


forage. You see the great extent of this city, and 
consequently the great number of catapulte, batter- 
ing-rams, and other machines of all kinds, that will 
be wanting. Write each of you to your cities, in 
order that ‘they may furnish you speedily, in an abun- 
dant manner, with all things necessary. We are 
obliged in honour to carry on this siege vigorously : 


and it would be shameful for us, after having begun 


Every 


it, to be compelled to abandon our enterprise.” 


one then making his own reflections, perceived a 


great many difficulties which he had not foreseen ; 
and was fully sensible that the proposal they were to 


Accordingly, in his answer, oh only expa- 
tiated in random complaints, and_ reproached him 


says he, | 


As you are | 








articles : 


make to their cities oul meet with a very au: recep- 





tion, when private persons would find themselves . ra 


obliged to contribute, out of their own purses, to the 


expense of the war. Changing therefore immediately 4 


their opinion, they gave the Roman general full 
liberty to act as he should think proper, for the good. 
of his republic, and the interests of the allies. - 

Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his 
council but the principal officers of the army, agreed, — 
in concert with them, on the conditions of peace to 
be offered to the tyrant. The chief were: that, with- 
in ten days, Nabis should evacuate Argos, and all the 
rest of the cities of Argolis, garrisoned by his troops: 
that he should restore to the maritime cities all the. 
galleys he had taken from them; and that he himself 
should keep only two feluccas, with sixteen oars each: ~ 
that he should surrender up to the cities in alliance ~ 
with the Romans, all their prisoners, deserters, and 
slaves: that he should also restore to the Lacedzemo-— 
nian exiles, such of their wives and children as were 
willing to follow them, without, however, forcing — 
them to do so: that he should give five hostages, to 
be chosen by the Romun general, of which his son 
should be one: that he should pay down a hundred 
talents of silver,* and afterwards fifty talents, annually, 
during eight years. A truce was granted for six 
months, that all parties might have time to send am- 
bassadors to Rome, in order that the treaty might be 
ratified there. 

The tyrant was not satisfied with any of these: 
but he was surprised, and thought himself 
happy, that no mention had been made of recalling 
the exiles. When the particulars of this treaty were 
known in the city, it raised a general sedition, from 
the necessity to which it reduced private persons, of — 
restoring many things they were not willing to be- 
deprived of. 
peace, and the war began again. 

Quintius was now resolved to carry on the siege 
with great vigour, and began by examining very at- 
tentively the situation and condition of the city. 
Sparta had been a long time without walls; disdain- 
ing every other kind of fortification than the bravery 
of its citizens. Walls had been built in Sparta, only 
since the tyrants governed it; and those alone in 
places which lay open, and were easy of access: all 
the other parts were defended only by their natural 
situation, and by bodies of troops posted in them, 
As Quintius’s army was very numerous, (consisting of 
above fifty thousand men, because he had sent for all 
the land as well as naval forces,) he resolved to make 
it extend quite round the city, and to attack it at the 
same time on all sides, in order to strike the inhabi 
tants with terror, and render them incapable of know- 
ing on which side to turn themselves. Accordingly 
the city being attacked on all sides at the same in 
stant, and the danger being every where equal, the 
tyrant did not know how to act, what orders to give, 
or to which quarter to send succours, and was quite — 
distracted, 
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Thus, no further mention was made of 
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cks. of the papezer as ae as ee oe in 
files and narrow places. Their darts and javelins 
did little execution, because, as they pressed on one 
another, they could not stand firm on their feet, and 
had not their arms at liberty to discharge them with 
strength. The Romans drawing near the city, found 
_ themselves on a sudden overwhelmed with stones and 
: _ tiles, thrown at them from the house-tops. However, 
of laying their shields over their heads, they came for- 
E, 2 ward in the form of the testudo, or tortoise, by which 
they were entirely covered from the darts and tiles: 
when the Romans advanced into the broader streets, 
the Lacedemonians being no longer able to sustain 
their attacks, nor make head against them, fled and 
__ withdrew to the most craggy and rugged eminences. 
__ Nabis, imagining the city was taken, was greatly per- 
plexed how to make his escape. But one of his 
chief commanders saved the city, by setting fire to 
such edifices as were near the wall. The houses 


38 were soon in flames: the fire spread on all sides; and 


Ere 





ms the smoke alone was capable of stopping the enemy. 


_ Such as were without the city, and attacked the wall, 
q _ were forced to move to a distance from it; and those 
_who were got into the city, fearing that the spreading 
of the flames would cut off their communication, 
r retired to their troops. Quintius then caused a re- 
a ‘treat to be sounded ; ; and after having almost. taken 
_ the city, was obliged to march his troops back into 
_ the camp. 
The three following days he took advantage of the 
_ terror with which he had filled the inhabitants, some- 
_ times by making new attacks, and at other times by 
3 stopping up different places with works; in order 
that the besieged might have no opportunity to es- 
_€ape, but be lost to all hopes. Nabis, seeing things 
desperate, deputed Pythagoras to Quintius, to treat of 
4 an accommodation. The Roman general refused at 
first to hear him, and commanded him to Jeave the 
camp. But the petitioner, throwing himself at his 
feet, after many entreaties, at last obtained a truce 
upon the same conditions as had been prescribed 
’ before. Accordingly, the money was paid, and the 
_ hostages delivered to Quintius. 
7 Whilst these things were doing, the Argives, who, 
from the repeated accounts they had one after another, 
imagined that Lacedemon was taken, restored them- 
_ selves to liberty, by driving out their garrison. Quin- 
 tius, after granting Nabis a peace. and taking leave 
_. of Eumenes, the Rhodians, and his brother, (who 
- returned to their respective fleets,) repaired to Argos, 












of j joy. The Nemzan games, which could not be 
celebrated at the usual time because of the war, had 
been put off till the arrival of the Roman general 
and his army. He performed all the honours of them, 
and distributed the prizes; or rather, he himself was 
ie show. ae etal Sia could not take 





whose inhabitants be found in incredible transports | 
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The Achzans were Seeathy lied 1o see the Aes 

of Argos again united to their league, and restored to | Es 
all its privileges: but Sparta being still enslaved, and 

a tyrant suffered in the midst of Greece, gave an alloy 
to their joy, and rendered it less perfect. 

With regard to the Attolians, it may be sffirmede 
that the peace granted to Nabis was their triumph. — 
From the time of that shameful and inglorious treaty, 
(for so they called it,) they exclaimed in all places — 
against the Romans. They observed, that in the a 
war against Philip, the Romans had not laid down ~ 
their arms, till after they had forced that prince to 
evacuate all the cities of Greece: that here, on the e 
contrary, the usurper was maintained in the peace- 
able possession of Sparta; whilst the lawful king, — 
(meaning Agesipolis,) who had served under the pro-_ 2 
consul, and so many illustrious citizens of Sparta, were 
condemned to pass the remainder of their days in 
banishment: in a word, that the Romans had alee = 
themselves the tyrant’s guards and protectors. The. fe 
Etolians, in these complaints, confined their views 
solely to the advantages of liberty : but in great affairs, — 
men should have an eye to all things, should content” 
themselves with what they can execute with success, 
and not attempt a thousand schemes at once. Such 
were the motives of Quintius, as he himself will show 
hereafter. : a Z 

Quintius returned from Argos to Eas froal = 
whence he had set out to carry on the war with 
Sparta. He spent the whole winter in administering 
justice to the people, in reconciling cities and private 
families, i in regulating the government, and establish- 
ing order in all places; things which, properly speak- 
ing, are the real fruits of peace, the-mast glorious — 
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employment of a conqueror, and a certain proof of — 
a war’s being undertaken on just and reasonable mo-— = 
tives. The ambassadors of Nabis being arrived at 3 


Rome, demanded and obtained the ratification of the — 
treaty. ine 
* In the beginning of the spring, Quintius went to 
Corinth, where he had convened a general assembly _ 
of the deputies of all the cities. There he repre- ee 
sented to them, the joy and ardour with which the 
Romans had complied with the entreaties of the 
Greeks when they implored their succour; and had _ 
made an alliance with them, which he hoped neither — =~ : 
side would have occasion to repent. He gave an Ss 
account. in few words, of the actions and enterprises 
of the Roman generals his predecessors; and men- 
tioned his own with a modesty of expression that 
heightened their merit. He was heard with We 
sal applause, except when he began to speak of — 
Nabis; on which occasion, the assembly, by a modest 
murmur, discovered their grief and surprise, that the 
deliverer of Greece should have left, in so renowned 
a city as Sparta, a tyrant, not only insupportable to 
his own country, but formidable to all the rest of the 
cities. : 
Quintius, who was not ignorant of the disposition 
of people’s minds with regard to him, thought proper 
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| to give an account of his conduct in a few words. 


was proper for them to guard. 
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- He confessed, that no accommodation ought to have 
been made with the tyrant, could this have been done 
without hazarding the entire destruction of Sparta. 


ut, as there was reason to fear, that this considera- 


ble city would be involved in the same ruin with 
Nabis, he therefore had thought it more prudent to 
_ let the tyrant live, weakened and incapable of doing 
harm as he now was, than perhaps to run the hazard, 
should they employ too violent remedies, of destroy- 
ing the city, and that by the very endeavours em- 
ployed to deliver it. 
. He added to what he had said of past transactions, 


that he was preparing to set out for Italy, and to 
carry with him the whole army thither: that before 


ten days were elapsed, they should hear that the 
garrisons of Demetrias and Chalcis were withdrawn, 


Bee and that he would before their eyes surrender to the 


_Acheans the citadel of Corinth: that this would 
show, whether the Romans or /tolians were most 


worthy of belief: whether the latter had the least. 


foundation for the report they spread universally, that 
nothing could be of more dangerous consequence to 
a people, than to trust the Romans with their liber- 
ties, and that they only shifted the yoke, in accepting 


that republic for their master instead of the Mace- | 


donians. He concluded with saying, that it was well 


_ known the tolians were not over prudent and dis- 
, ereet either in their words or actions. 


‘He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to 
judge of their friends, not from words but actions ; to 
be cautious whom they trusted, and against whom it 
He exhorted them 
to use their liberty with moderation; that with this 


wise precaution, it was of the highest advantage to | 
_- private persons as well as to cities; but that without 
moderation, it became a burden to others, and even 


pernicious to those who abused it: that the chief 
‘men in cities, the different orders that composed 
them, and the citizens themselves in general, should 
endeavour to preserve a perfect harmony: that so 


long as they should. be united, neither kings nor 


tyrants would be able, to distress them: that discord 
and sedition opened a’ door to dangers and evils of 


every kind, because the party which finds itself weak- 


est within, seeks for support without; and chooses 
rather to call in a power to its aid, than submit to its 
fellow-citizens. He concluded his speech with con- 
juring them, in the mildest and most gentle terms, to 
preserve and maintain, by their prudent conduct, the 
liberty which they owed to foreign arms; and to 
make the Romans sensible, that in restoring them to 


their freedom, they had not afforded their protection 


and beneficence to persons unworthy of it. 
This counsel was received as the advice of a father 
to his children. Whilst he spoke in this manner, 


_ the whole assembly wept for joy, and Quintius him- 


self could not refrain from tears. A gentle murmur 
expressed the sentiments of all that were present. 
They gazed upon one another with admiration; and 
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every one exhorted his neighbour to receive, with “Ge 
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gratitude and respect, the words of the Roman ge- 
neral, as so many oracles, and imprint the remem- 
brance of them deeply on their hearts. 
After this, Quintius causing silence to be mace, 
desired that they would inquire strictly after such 
Roman citizens as might still remain in slavery in 
Greece, and send them to him in Thessaly in two 
months; adding, that it would ill become them to 
leave those in captivity to whom they were indebted 
for their freedom. All the people replied with the 
highest applauses, and thanked Quintius in particular, 
for hinting to them’so just and indispensable a duty. 
The number of these slaves was very considerable. 
They were taken by Hannibal in the Punic war; 
but the Romans refusing to redeem them, they had 
been sold. It cost the Achzans alone a hundred 
talents,* to reimburse the masters the price they paid 
for the slaves, at the rate of six hundred and sixty-six 
a head ;{ consequently the number here amounted to 
twelve hundred. ‘The reader may form a judgment, 
in proportion, of all the rest of Greece. Before the 
assembly broke up, the garrison was seen marching 
down from the citadel, and afterwards out of the 
city. Quintius followed it soon after, and with- 
drew in the midst of the acclamations of the people ; 
who called_bim their saviour and deliverer, and im- 
plored Heaven to bestow all possible blessings upon 
him. 
He withdrew in the same manner the garrisong 
from Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in 
those cities with the like acclamations. From thence 
he went into Thessaly, where he found every thing 
in need of reformation, so general was the disorder 
and confusion. 
At last he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival 
at Rome entered it in triumph. ‘The ceremony lasted. 
three days, during which he exhibited to the people 
(amidst the other pomp) the precious spoils he had 
taken in the wars against Philip and Nabis. Deme- 
trius, son of the former, and Armenes, of the latter, 
were among the hostages, and graced the victor’s 
triumph. But the noblest ornament of it was the 
Roman citizens, delivered from slavery, who followed 
the victor’s car, with their heads shaved as a mark of 
the liberty to which they had been restored. 


SECT. V. Universal preparations for the war between 
Antiochus and the Romans. Mutual embassies and 
mterviews on both sides, which come to nothing. The 
Romans send troops against Nabis, who had infringed 
the treaty. Philopwmen gains a victory over him. 
The fEtolians implore the assistance of Antiochus. 
Nabis 1s kalled. Antiochus goes at last to Greece. 


*Antiocuus and the Romans were preparing for 
war. Ambassadors were arrived at Rome, in the 
name of all the Greeks, from a great part of Asia 
Minor, and from several kings. They were favourably 
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eceived by the senate; but as the affairs of king || and not go immediately into Italy, though he should — 
\ntiochts required along examination, it was referred || always scem upon the point of doing it, 
fo Quintius and the commissioners who had been in The king highly approving this project at first, — 
_ Asia. ‘The debates were carried on with great warmth || Hannibal senta ‘Tyrian in whom he could confide, to 
on both sides. ‘The ambassadors of the king were || Carthage, to sound the citizens; for he did not dareto 
surprised, as their sovercign had sent them merely to || venture letters, lest they should be intercepted; notto 
conclude an alliance and friendship with the Romans, || mention that business is transacted much better by 
that the latter should pretend to prescribe laws to him || word of mouth than by writing. But the Tyrian was 
‘as to a conquered monarch; and nominate those || discovered, and escaped with great difficulty. The 
cities which he might kecp, and such as he was to | Carthaginian senate sent immediate advice of this to 
abandon. Quintius,in concert with his colleagues, || the Romans, who apprehended being engaged at the 
after a great many speeches and replies, declared to || same time in a war with Antiochus and the Cartha- 
the king’s ambassadors, that the Romans persisted in || ginians. ‘a Ee 


the resolution they had taken to deliver the Grecian "No people, at this time, hated the Romans more 
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cities of Asia, as they had done those of Europe; || than the AStolians.. Thoas, their general, was forever 
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and that the ambassadors might see.whether Antio- || incensing them; representing, in the Inost aggravating 
__ ‘chus would approve of that condition. They answer- || terms, the contempt the Romans had for them since _ 
ed, that they could not enter into any engagement,hat || their last victory, though it was chiefly owing to them. 
tended to lessen the dominions of their sovereign. || His remonstrances had the intended effect; and _ 


PBS t. 3 ’ . . 3 5 aw 
On the morrow, all the rest of the ambassadors were || Damocritus was sent ambassador to Nabis, Nicander 


___ again introduced into the senate. Quintius reported || to Philip, and Diczarchus, Thoas’s brother, to Antio- » 
what had been spoken and transacted in the confe- || chus, charged with particular instructions in regardto 
rence, and entreated each of them in particular, to || each of those princes. (7+ 

inform their respective cities, that the Romans were The first represented to the tyrant of Sparta, that 





determined to defend their liberties against Antiochus, || the Romans had entirely enervated his power, by 
__with the same ardour. and courage as they had done || dispossessing him of his maritime towns, as they 
4 against Philip. Antiochus’s ambassadors conjured || furnished him with galleys, soldiers, and sailors: that, — 
the senate, not to form any rash resolution inan af- || confined within his own walls, he had the mortifica-_ Sy 
fair of so much importance; to allow the king time || tion to see the Achzans reign over Peloponnesus: 
t to reflect on matters ; and to weigh and consider things. || ‘that he would never have so favourable an opportu- a 
maturcly cn their, side, before they passed a decree, in || nity for recovering his ancient power, as that which 
- which the tranquillity of the whole world would be || then presented itself: that the Romans had no army 
involved. They did not yet come to a decision, but || in Grecee: that he might easily seize upon Gy- — 
___ deputed to the king Sulpitius, Villius, and Allius, the || thium, which was situated very commodiously for — 
same ambassadors who had already conferred with || him: and that the Romans would not think it — 
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him at Lysimachia. worth while to send their legions again into Greece, 
Bi: Scarce were they gone, when ambassadors from || on account of the capture of a city of so little conse- 
Carthage arrived at Rome, and acquainted the senate, || quence. nee a: 


™ 


that Antiochus, at the instigation of Hannibal, was Nicander employed still stronger motives to rouse — 
____ €ertainiy preparing to make war against the Romans. || Philip, who had been thrown down from a much ~ 
_ J have observed before, that Hannibal had fled for || superior height of greatness, and deprived of abun- | 
refuge to this prince, and had arrived at his court || dantly more than the tyrant. Besides which heen _ 
__ at the very instant the king was deliberating whether |] larged on the ancient glory of the kings of Macedo- _ 
he should embark in, this war. The presence and || nia, and the conquest of the whole world by their — 
__ counsels of such a general contributed very much to || arms: that the proposal he made him would not expose _ 
' __ determine him to it. His opinion at that time (and |} him to any danger: that he did not desire him to — 
he always persisted in it) was, that he ought to carry || declare war, till Antiochus should have passed into _ 
his arms into Italy: that by this means the enemy’s || Greece with his army: and that if he (Philip) unas: 
~. country would furnish them with troops and provisions; || sisted by Antiochus, had, with only his own forces, — 
____ that otherwise, no prince nor people could be superior || sustained so long a war against the Romans and _ 
to the Romans, and that Italy could never be conquered || the /tolians united, how would it be possible for — 
but in Italy. He demanded but an hundred galleys, || the Romans to resist him, when he should have 
ten thousand foot, and a thousand horse. He declared, || both Antiochus and: the /Etolians as allies? He 
that with this fleet he would first go into Africa, || did not forget to mention. Hannibal, the sworn 
-_where he hoped to be able to persuade the Carthagi- || enemy to the Romans, of whose generals more 
nians to join him ; but that, should he not succeed, he || had been defeated by him than were living at that 
would sail directly for Italy, and there find effectual |] time. ee 
~ means to distress the Romans ; that it was necessary Diczarchus employed other arguments with Antio- 
that the king should go over into Europe with the || chus.. He observed particularly, that in the war _ 
_ rest.of his forces, and halt in some part of Greece, (Liv. 1. xxxv.n, 12. A. M. 3812. Before J. G. 192 
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that the whole honour of the victory had been due to 


_ the Astolians; that they alone had opened them an 


enemies against Rome on every side. 
the two kings did not comply with them at that 


entrance into Greece, and had enabled them to over- 
come the enemy, by aiding them with their troops. 
He gave a long detail of the number of horse and 
foot with which they would furnish him; and the 


_ strong towns and sea-ports possessed by them. He 
.did not scruple to affirm, though without foundation, 


that Philip-and Nabis were determined to unite with 


him against the Romans. 


These are the-steps the Attolians took, to raise ‘up 
However, 


time; and pad oct take their resolution till after- 


wards. 
With regard to Nabis, he sent immediately to all 
the maritime towns, to excite their inhabitants to a 

rebellion. 


He bribed many of the principal citizens, 


= sand secretly despatched those who were inflexibly 


_ determined to adhere to the party of the Romans. 


— Quintius, at his leaving Greece, had ordered the 
__ Acheeans to be very vigilant in defending the maritime 


~ cities. 
_to put him in mind of the treaty he had concluded 
_ with the Romans; and to exhort him not to infringe 
- a peace, which he had 2» tarnestly solicited. 
_ same time they sent troops to the relief of Gythium, 
~ which the tyrant had already besieged; and ambassa- 


was doing. 


They immediately sent deputies to the tyrant 
At the 


dors to Rome, to inform the senate and people of what 


_ & Antiochus did not yet declare himself openly, but 


_ took secret measures for promoting the great de- 

sign he meditated. 
strengthen himseH.by good alliances with his neigh- 
__bours. 
city of Palestine towards Egypt. 
his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epi- | 


He thought it advisable to 


In this view, he went to Raphia, a frontier 
He there gave 


phanes; and resigned-to that prince, as her dowry, 


= the provinces of Ceelo-Syria and Palestine, but upon 
condition, as had been before stipulated, that he 


should himself receive half the revenues. 
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At his return to Antioch, he gave another daughter, 


_ Antiochis by name, in marriage to Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia. 


¢ He would have been very glad to 
have bestowed the third on Eumenes king of Perga- 


mus; but that prince refused her, contrary to the 


advice of his three brothers, who believed that an 


alliance with so great a monarch would be a great 
_ support to their house. 
convinced them, by the reasons he gave, that he had 
- examined that affair more deliberately than they. He 


However, Eumenes soon 


- represented, that should he marry Antiochus’s daugh- 


ter, he would be under the necessity of espousing his 


interest against the Romans, with whom he plainly 


saw this monarch would soon be at variance: that, 
should the Romans get the better, (as it was highly 
‘probable they would,) he should be involved in the 


same ruin with the vanquished king, which would 
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the Romans had taken the spoils, but |! infallibly prove his destruction: that, on the other | 
side, should Antiochus have the advantage in this war, — 
the only benefit that he (Eumenes) could reap by it, 
would be, that having the honour to be his son-in-law, 
For © 
they might be assured, that should Antiochus get the 
better of the Romans in this war, he would subjectall 
Asia, and oblige all princes to do him homage: that .— 


he should be one of the first to become his slave. 


they should have much better terms from the Romans: 
and therefore he was resolved to continue attached to 
their interests. ‘The event showed that Eumenes was 
not mistaken. | 
After these marriages, Antiochus went with great 


diligence into Asia Minor, and arrived at Ephesus in s 


the depth of winter. He set out from thence again 


in the beginning of the spring, to punish the Pisidians, | | 
who were inclined to revolt; after having sent his 


son.into Syria, for the security of the provinces inthe 
Kast. 

I have said above, that the Romans had deputed 
Sulpitius, Alius, and Villius, on an embassy to Antio- 
chus. They had been ordered to go first to the court 


of Eumenes, and accordingly they went to Pergamus, | 
That prince told them, 


the capital of his kingdom. 
that he desired nothing so much as that war should be 
declared ‘against Antiochus. In times of peace, the 
having so powerful a king in his neighbourhood gave 
him very just alarm. -In case of a war, he did not 
doubt but Antiochus would experience the same fate 
as Philip, and thereby either be entirely ruined ; or, 
should the Romans grant him a peace, Eumenes as- 
sured himself that part of his spoils and fortresses 
would be given him, which would enable him to de- 


fend himself, without any foreign aid, against his 


attacks: that, after all, should things take a different 
turn, he had rather run the worst hazard, in concert 
with the Romans, than be exposed, by breaking with 
them, to submit either voluntarily or through force to 
Antiochus. ‘ 
Sulpitius being left sick in Pergamus, Villius, who 


had received advice that Antiochus was engaged in 
the war of Pisidia, went to Ephesus, where he found 
He had several conferences with him, in- 


Hannibal. 
which he endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade him, 
that he had no reason to be under any apprehensions 
from the Romans. He had better success in the de- 


sign he proposed, by treating Hannibal with great cour- - 
tesy, and making him frequent visits; which was, by 


such conduct, to render him suspected to the king: 
which accordingly happened, as we shall soon see. 


Livy, on the authority of some historians, relates, 


that Scipio was on this embassy, and that it was at 
this time that Hannibal made him the celebrated 
answer I have related elsewhere, * when speaking of 
the most illustrious generals, he gave the first place 
to Alexander, the second to Pyrrhus, and the third to 
himself. Some authors look upon this embassy o 

Scipio as improbable, and the answer of Hannibal to 
be more so. es 


* See the History of the Carthaginians. ; 
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went fom Rubesus io paren Sphither 
f chus repaired, after having ended the war 
ek against the Pisidians. In their interview, they spoke 
on much the same topics, as those on which the 
_king’s ambassadors had debated with Quintius in 
Rome. Their conferences broke off, on that prince’s 
_ receiving advice of the death of Antiochus his eldest 
‘son. He returned to Ephesus to lament his loss. 
A But notwithstanding these specious appearances of 
affliction, it was generally believed that his show 
_ of grief was merely political; and that he himself 
Shad sacrificed ‘him to his ambition. _He was a 
young prince of the greatest hopes, and had already 
- given such shining proofs of wisdom, goodness, and 
other royal virtues, as had secured to. him the love 
and esteem of all who knew him. It was pretended 
that the old king, growing jealous of him, had sent 
a him from Ephesus into Syria, under the pretext of 
= having an eye to the security of the provinces of 
i the East ; and that he had caused some eunuchs to 
i es him there, to rid himself of his fears. A 
_ king, and at the same time a father, ought not to 
eae “suspected of so horrid a crime, without the 
strongest and most evident proofs. 
g - ‘Villius, that he might not be importunate at a 
time of mourning and sorrow, returned to Perga- 
5 a mus, where he found Sulpitius perfectly recovered. 
The king sent for them soon after. ‘They had a 
a conference with his minister, which ended in com- 
-* plaints on both sides; after which they returned to 
~ Rome, without having concluded any thing. 
The instant they were gone, Antiochus held a 
g:eat council on the present affairs ; in which every 
- one exclaimed against the Romans, knowing that to 
be the best method of making their court to the king. 
They aggravated the haughti ness of their demands, 
i and said it was strange that they should attempt to 
prescribe laws to the greatest monarch of Asia, as if 
they were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alex- 
ander of Acarnania, who had great influence with the 
king, as if the matter in deliberation were, not whe- 
ther they should make war, but how and in what 
manner they should carry it on, assured the king, 
that he would be infallibly victorious, in case he 
should cross into Europe, and settle in some part of 
- Greece: that the AAtolians, who were in the centre 
of it, would be the first to declare against the Ro- 
mans; that at the two extremities of this country, 
- Nabis, on one side, to recover what he had lost, 
would raise all Peloponnesus against them; and that 
on the other, Philip, who was still more diseusted, 
_ would not fail, at the first signal of war, to take up- 
arms also: that they had no time to lose ; and that 
the decisive point was, to seize upon the most ad- 
vantageous posts, and to make sure of allies. He 
added, that Hannibal ought to be sent immediately 
to Carthage, to perplex and employ the Romans. 


Plut. in Philop. p. 363, 364. A. M. 







































h Liy. L xxxv. n. 25—30. 
Before J. C. 191. 
2 great Prince of Condé thought and spoke much more 
n a conversation upon a sea-fight, the prince said, he 
y glad to see one, pur ely : for his own instruction. A 
Tho Was present replied 2 ae were. jou. mighness: 1 | 
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Henoial: whom his conferencet with Villius had — 
rendered suspected to the king, was not summoned 
to this council. He had perceived on several other — 
occasions, that the king’s friendship for him was very = 
much cooled, and that ‘he no longer reposed the same 
confidence in him. However, he had a private con- — 
ference with him, in which he unbosomed himself - 
without the least disguise. Speaking of his infant’ = 
years, in which he had sworn on the altars to be the. 
eternal enemy of the Romans, “ It is this oath, ” says 
he, “it is this hatred, that prompted me to keep the 
sword drawn during « thirty- six years; it was the same 
animosity that occasioned my being banished from = 
my country in a time of peace, and forced me to seek 
an asylum in your dominions. If you defeat my a 
hopes, guided by the same hatred, which can never 
expire but with my life, I will fly to every part of the = 
world where there are soldiers and arms, to raise up — < 
enemies against the Romans. I hate them, and am 
hated by them. As long as you shall resolve to make 
war against them, you may consider Hannibal as the 
first of your friends; but if there are any motives 
which incline you to peace; take counsel of uthers, Se 
not of me.” Antiochus, struck with these ieee x 
seemed to restore him his confidence and frieadship. — 

The ambassadors being returned to Rome, it ap- — 
peared evidently from their report, that a war with ~ 
Antiochus was inevitable, but they did not cnink it 
yet time to proclaim it against him. They did not | 
act so cautiously with regard to Nabis, who had beh 2 
the first to violate the treaty, and was then actually 
besieging Gythium, and laying waste the territories _ 
of the Achzans. Acilius, the praetor, was sent with — 
a fleet into Greece, to protect the allies. 

» Philopceemen was general of the Achwans that 
year. He was not inferior to any captain with re- 
spect to land service, but had no skill in naval affairs. 
Notwithstanding this, he took upon himself thecom- 
mand of the Acheean fleet, * flattering himself that he — 
should be as successful by sea as he had been byland: 
but he learned to his cost, not to depend so much — 
upon his own judgment, and found how greatly use- ‘% 
ful experience is on all occasions; for Nabis, who had _ 
fitted ont some vessels with expedition, defeated Phi- 
lopeemen, and he narrowly escaped being taken pri-— Z 
soner. This disaster however did not discourage — a 
him, but only made him more prudent and cireum- 
spect for the future. Such is the use judicioas men _ 
ought to make of their errors, which, by that means, 
are frequently more advantageous to them than the _ 
greatest successes. Nabis triumphed now, but Phi- 
lopceemen trusted to make his joy of short duration, 
Accordingly a few days after, having surprised him 
when he least expected him, he set fire to his camp, — 
and made a great slaughter of his troops. In the 
mean time, Gythium surrendered, which very much 
augmented the pride and haughtiness of the tyrant. — 
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a sea-fight, there is no admiral but would be proud of obeying your 
orders.” “ My orders!” interrupted the prince; “I should not pre-— 
sume even to give my advice ; but should stand quietly on the deck, 
and observe all the motions ‘and operations of the battle, for my 
own instruction. % 
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‘Plilopeemen saw plainly that it was necessary to | 


‘come toa battle. In this lay his chief talent; and 
no general eqnalled him in drawing up an army, in 
making choice of fit posts, in taking all advantages, 
and profiting hy all the errors of an enemy. On this 
Occasion, hred by jealousy, and animated .with re- 
venge against Nabis, he employed all lus ability in the 


© art of war. The battle was fought not far from 

_ Sparta. Inthe first attack, the auxiliary forces of 
—_ Nabis, which formed his greatest strength, broke the 
aa ‘Acheans, threw them into disorder, and forced them 


to give way. It was by Philopeemen’ s order that they 
~ fled, to draw the enemy into ambuscades he had laid 
for them: Accordingly they fell headlong into them; 
and whilst they were shouting as victorious, those 
who fled faced about, and the Achawans charged them 
on a sudden from their ambuscades, and made a great 
- ‘slaughter. As the country was full of thickets, and 
‘ very difficult for the cavalry to act in, from the rivu- 
Jets and morasses with which it was intersected, the 
4 general would not suffer his troops to abandon them- 
selves to their ardour, in pursuing the enemy; but 
_ causing a retreat to be sounded, he encamped on that 
very spot, though long before it was dark. As he 
was fully persuaded, that as soon as it should be night, 
- the enemy would return from their flight, and retire 
towards the city in small parties, he “posted ambus- 
_eades on all the passes round, on the rivulets and hills, 
who killed or took great hambers of them ; so that 
Nabis hardly saved a fourth of his army. Philope- 
men, having blocked him up in Sparta, ravaged La- 
conia for a month; and after having considerably 
weakened the forces of the tyrant, he returned home, 
laden with spoils and glory. 

This victory did Philopeemen great honour, be- 
‘cause it was manifestly owing solely to his prudence 
and ability. <A circumstance is related of him, which 
is perhaps peculiar to him; and which young officers 
_ should propose to themselves as a model. Whenever 
he was upon a march, whether in times of peace or 
_. war, and came to any diflicult pass, he halted, and 

asked himself, (in case he were alone,) or else in- 

quired of those who were with him, in what manner 
it would be necessary to act, in case the enemy should 
‘come suddenly upon them; if he charged them in 
front, flank, or rear; if he came on in ovder of bat- 
; ‘tle, or in less order, as when an army is onits march; 
—what post would it be proper for him to take? In 
what places to dispose of his baggage, and how many 
troops would be necessary to guard it? Whether it 
would be convenient for him to march forward, or to 
return back the way he came? — Where to pitch his 
camp? .Of what extent it ought to be? By what 
method he could best secure his forage, and provide 
‘water? What route he should take the next day, 
after he should decamp, and in what order it were 
best to march? Ife had acenstomed himself so early, 
and exercised himself so musi, in all these parts of 
military knowledge, that nethise was new to him; 
and he ‘never was disconcerted by any unforeseen 
zee accident, but peaumed and acted immediately as if 
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he had foreseen eve ry thing that happened. T liese 


things form the reat capi uns bat the only moihade 4 


to be such, is to love one’s profession, to think it an 
honour to succeed in it, to study it seriously, and to 


despise the common topics of discourse of the indo- | 
lent and insignificant part of an army, who have 
‘neither ele vaion of mind, nor views of honour and 


glory. 
~ ? During this expedition of the Achxans against 
Nabis, the Atolians had sent ambassadors to Antio- 
chus, to exhort him to cross into Greece. . 
only promised to join him with all their forces, and 
to act in concert with him, but also assured him, that 
he might depend upon Philip king of Macedon, on 
Nabis “king of Lacedemonia, and on several other 
Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their 
hearts, and only awaited his arrival to declare against 
them. ‘Thoas, the first of the ambassadors, expatiated 
upon all these advantages in the strongest and most 
pompous terms. He observed to him, that the Ro- 
mans, by drawing their army out of Greece, had left 
it in a defenceless condition; that this would be 
ihe finest opportunity for him to possess himself of 
; that ell the Greeks would receive him with open 
ene: ; and that the instant he came among them, he 
would be master of the country. his flattering de- 


scription of the state of the Grecian affairs made so 


deep an impression on him, that he could scarce give 
himself time to deliberate in what manner it would 
be most proper for him to act. 

The Romans, on the other side, who were not ig- 
norant of the measures taken by the A&tolians to dis- 
engage their allies from their interest, and increase 
their enemies on all sides, had sent ambassadors into 
Greece, among whom was Quintius. At his arrival 
he found all the nations very well disposed with re- 
gard to the Romans, except the Magnesians, who had 
been alienated from them, by the report which was 
spread of their intending to restore to Philip his son, 
who had been given them as a hostage: and to de- 
liver up to that monarch the city of Demetrias, which 
belonged to the Magnesians. It was necessary to un- 


- deceive them, but in so dexterous a manner as not to 


disgust. Philip, whom it was much more their interest 
to oblige. This Quintius eflected with great ad- 
dress. The author of these false reports was Eury- 
lochus, at that time chief magistrate. As he let drop 


some harsh and injurious expressions against the Ro- 


mans, which gave Quintiusan opportunity of severely 


reproaching the Magnesians with their ingratitude, 


Zeno, one of the oldast among them, digecicd himself 


to Cummins and the rest of the AA naacadars: with. 


tears conjured them not to impute to a whole people 
the rancour of one man, who, he said, ought alone 


to be answerable for it: that the Magnesians were. 
obliged to Quintius and the Romans, not only for their. 


They not 






liberty, but for whatever else is most dear and valu- — 


able among men: that as for themselves, they would 


sooner part rani their lives than renounce the friend. | 
ship of the Romans, and forget the obligations they 








i Juiv. 1. XXXY. 1. 31—34. 
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speech, and Eurylochus, perceiving plainly that there 
refuge among the Atolians, 
Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned 
from Antiochus’s court, from whence he had brought 
-Menippus, whom the king had sent as his ambassador 
to the AXtolians. Before the general assembly was 
convened, these two had endeavoured, in concert, to 
prepare and prepossess the people, by exaggerating 
the king’s forces by sea and land; his numerous 
__ oodies of horse and foot; the elephants he had caused 
to be brought from India; and above all (which was 
the strongest motive with regard to the populace) 
_ the immense treasures which the king would bring 
-— with him, sufficient to buy even the Romans them- 
selves. | 

Quintius had regular notice sent him of whatever 
was said or done in Atolia. Though he looked upon 
all things as lost on that side, yet, that he might have 
nothing to reproach himself with, and to lay the 
__ blame still more on the side of ihe FEtolians, he 
thought proper to depute to their assembly some am- 
bassadors from the confederates, to put them in mind 
of their alliance with the Romans, and to be ready 
to reply freely to whatever Antiochus’s ambassador 
might advance. He gave this commission to the 
Athenians; the dignity of their city, and their former 


to execute it than any other people. 
Thoas opened the assembly, by announcing that 
an ambassador was arrived from Antiochus. 


4 and before Philip had been reduced ; 


condition may be.” 

- The Athenians, who were next admitted to audi- 
ence, contented themselves (without saying a word 
a Of the king) with putting the Actolians in mind of the 
_ alliance they had concluded with the Romans, and 
_ __ the service Quintius had done to all Greece ; conjuring 
them not to form any rash resolution in an affair of 
so much importance as that in question: that bold 
resolutions, adopted with heat and vivacity, might 
have a pleasing prospect at first, but that the diffi- 
culty of putting them in execution appeared after- 
wards, and that they were very rarely successful: 

__ that the Roman ambassadors, among whom was Quin- 
_ tius, were not far off: that as things were still’ un- 
_ decided, it would show more wisdom to weigh and 
examine deliberately, in peaceable interviews, their 
aR - several claims and pretensions, than to involve pre- 
Se tee ee and Asia in a war, of which the 


The whéle. eerie apotiuded this. 


S no longer any safety for him in the city, took 


alliance with the Atolians, making them more proper | 


Being | 
introduced, he began with saying, that it would haye | 
~ been happy for the Greeks, as well as Asiatics, had | 
_ Antiochus concerned himself sooner in their affairs, 
that then every | 
___ people would have preserved their rights, and all | 
% would not have been subjected to the Roman power. | 
__ But still (says he) if you execute the designs you | 
_ have formed, Antiochus may, by the assistance of the | 
~ -gods and your aid, restore the affairs of Greece to | 
their ancient splendour, how desperate soever their | 





The populace, whe are ever greedy “of novelty, 
were entirely for Antiochus, and were even against 
admitting the Romans into the assembly ; so that the 
oldest and wisest among them were forced to employ 
all their influence, before they could prevail to have 
them called in. Accordingly Quintus came. thither — 
not so much from any hopes he entertained of being — 
able. to make the least impression on minds so preju- 


- 


diced, as to prove to all mankind, that the Atolians oe 


naam 


were the sole cause of the war which was going to 
break out; and that the Romans would be forced to 
engage in it against their wills, and merely through 
necessity. He began, by recalling to their memories 
the time in which the Atolians had concluded an 
alliance with the Romans ; he made a transient men- 
tion of the many points in which they had infringed 
it; and after saying very little with regard to the 
cities which were the pretext of their quarrel, he 


<= 


only observed, that if they imagined themselves ag- — - 
grieved, it would appear much more reasonable to — 


make their remonstrances to the senate, who were 
always ready to hear their complaints; than out of 


mere wantonness to kindle a war between the. Ro- : 
mans and Antiochus, which would disturb the peace 3 


of the universe, and infallibly terminate in the ruin 
of those who promoted it. 


The event proved the truth of his representations, @ :; 


which however were disregarded at that time. Thoas, 


and those of his faction, were heard with great atten- — 


ticn; and obtained without delay, and even in the | 
presence of the Romans, that a decree should be 


made, to invite Antiochus to come and deliver Greece, 


and bé the arbiter of the differences betweer the | 


Atolians and Romans. Quintius desiring a copy of 
this decree, Damocritus (then in office) was so incon- 
siderate as to answer in the most insolent tone, that 
he had business of much greater consequence upon 
his hands at that time; but that he himself would 


= 


E 


= 


soon carry this decree into Italy, and encamp onthe =~ 


banks of the Tiber: so violent and furious a spirit | 
had seized all the Atolians, and even their principa 
magistrates. Quintius and the rest of the ampaiee 
dors returned to Corinth. — : 

KThe tolians, in a private council, formed in. 
one day three very astonishing resolutions : to seize, 


by a treacherous stratagem, Demetrias, Chalcis, and 


Lacedemon ; and three of the principal citizens 
were charged with the execution of these three ex- 
peditions. 

Diocles set out for Demetrias, where, being ase 
sisted by the faction of Eurylochus, who was an exile, 
but appeared then at the head of the forces which — 
Diocles had brought, he made himself master of the 
city. 

But Thoas was not so successful in Chalcis, which — 
he had imagined he should be able to seize by the 
help of an exile: for the magistrates, who were 
strongly attached to the Romans, having received 
advice of the attempt that was meditating against 


their city, nat it in a good posture of defence, and 


a 
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secured it against al attacks. Thus Thoas, failing in 


his design, returned back in the utmost confusion. 
The enterprise against Sparta was much more deli- 
cate, and of greater importance. No access could be 
had to it, but under the mask of friendship. Nabis 
Alexame- 
nes was therefore ordered to march a thousand foot 
thither. ‘To these were added thirty young men, 


the flower of the cavalry, who were strictly enjoined 


all things in the utmost disorder. 


by the magistrates to execute punctually their leader’s 
orders, of what nature soever they might be. The 
tyrint received Alexamenes with great joy. Both 
us d to march out their troops every day, and exer- 


_ cise them in the plain on the side of the Eurotas. 


One day Alexamenes, having given the word to his 
troopers, attacks Nabis, whom he had_ purposely 


- drawn into a solitary place, and throws him from his 


horse. Immediately all the troopers fall: on, and 
cover him with wounds. Alexamenes, without losing 
time, returns to the city to seize on Nabis’s palace. 
Had he convened the assembly that instant, and 
made a speech suitable to the occasion, his business 
would have been done, and Sparta would have de- 
clared for the Actolians: but he spent the remainder 
of the day, and the whole night, in searching after 
the tyrant’s treasures; and his troops, by his example, 
began to plunder the city. The Spartans, taking up 
arms, make a great slaughter of the Atolians dispersed 
in quest of booty, and march directly to the palace, 
where they kill Alexumenes, whom they found with 


- little or no guard, and solely intent upon securing his 


rich spoils. Such was the result of the enterprise 
against Sparta. 

' Philopcemen, general of the Achzans, no sooner 
heard of Nabis’s death, than he marched a consider- 
able body of troops towards Sparta, where he found 
He assembled the 
principal citizens, made a speech to them, as Alexa- 
menes ought to have done, and prevailed so far be- 
tween arguments and compulsion, that he engaged 
that city to join in the Achzan league. 

This success greatly increased the reputation of 
Philopceemen with those states; -his having brought 


over to the league a city of so great power and au- 


\ 


thority as Sparta, being justly esteemed a service of 
no small importance. By this means he also gained 
the friendship and confidence, of the worthiest men 
in Lacedemonia, who hoped he would prove their 
guarantee, and the defender of their liberty. For 
this reason, after the palace and furniture of Nabis 


_ had been sold, they resolved, by a public decree, to 


make him a present of the money arising from that 
sale, amounting to a hundred and twenty talents ; * 
and sent him a deputation to desire his acceptance 
of them. 

On this occasion, says Plutarch, it was very evident, 
that the virtue of this great personage was of the 
purest and most perfect kind; and that he not only 
appeared a good and virtuous man, but was really 
such: for not one of the Spartans would undertake 
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the commission of offering him that present.— Struck 
with veneration and fear, they all excused themselves 


_and therefore it was at last resolved to send Timolaus, 


who had formerly been his guest. 

When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at 
house of Philopeemen, who gave him the kindes — 
reception. Here he had an opportunity of consider- 
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the | 


ing the gravity of his whole conduct, the greatness — 


of his sentiments, the frugality of his life, and the 
regularity of his manners, that rendered him invin- 
cible and incorruptible by money. ‘Timolaus was so ’ 
astonished at all he saw, that he did not dare so 
much as to mention to Philopcemen the present he 
was come to offer him; so that, giving some other 
pretence for his journey, he returned as he came. 
Timolaus was sent again, but was not more successfuy 
than before. At last, going a third time, he ventured 
(but with great reluctance) to acquaint Philopeemen 
with the good will of the Spartans. te 
Philopemen heard him with great tranquillity: 
but the instant he had done speaking, he went to— 
Sparta; where, after expressing the highest gratitude 
to the Spartans, he advised them not to lay out their 
money in bribing and corrupting such of their friends 
as were men of probity, because they might always 
enjoy the benefit of their virtue and wisdom without 
expense to themselves; but to keep their gold to 
purchase and corrupt the wicked, and those who, in 


councils, perplexed and divided the city by their — 


seditious discourses; in order that, being paid for 
their silence, they might not occasion so many dis-' 
tractions in the government. “ For it is much more. 
advisable (added he) to stop an enemy’s mouth, than 
that of a friend.” Such was the disinterestedness of 
Philopeemen. Let the reader compare these great 
and noble sentiments with the baseness of those gro- 
velling wretches whose whole study is to heap up 


‘riches. 


™ Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus, 
and by the mighty promises he made that prince, by 
all he told him concerning the present state of 
Greece, and especially of the resolutions which had 
been taken in the general assembly of the A‘tolians, 
he engaged him to set out immediately for that 
country. He went with such precipitation, that he 
did not give himself time to concert the necessary 
measures for so important a war, nor carry with him 
a sufficient number of troops. 
Lampsacus, Troas, and Smyrna, three powerful cities, 
which he ought to have reduced before he declared 
war; but Antiochus, without waiting for the troops 
that were marching to join him from Syria and the 
East, brought only ten thousand foot and five hun- 
dred horse. These troops would hardly have suf- 


ficed, had he been to possess himself only of a naked 
and defenceless country, without having so formidable 
an enemy as the Romans to oppose. 

He arrived first at Demctrias; and from thence, 
after receiving the decree which had been sent by | 
the Atolians and their ambassador, he went to Lamia, 


a a semen 


* About $103,320, 


He left behind him _ 
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_ where their assembly was held. He was received 
_there with che highest demonstrations of joy. He 


began with apologizing for his being come with much 


fewer troops than they expected ; insinuating that. 
his expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for 


their interest, since, at the first signal they gave him, 
he was come, notwithstanding the inclemency of the 


» season, and without waiting til] all things were ready ; 
» but that their expectations should soon be answered : 


that as soon as the season for navigation should ar- 
rive, they should see all Greece filled with arms, 
men, and horses, and all. the sea-coasts covered with 
galleys: that he would spare neither expense, pains, 
nor danger, for the deliverance of Greece, and to 
acquire for the Actolians the first rank in it: that, 
with his numerous armies, there would arrive from 


_ Asia convoys of every kind: that all he desired of 


them was, only to provide his troops with whatever 
might be necessary for their present subsistence. 
‘Having ended his speech, he withdrew. 

The most judicious in the assembly saw plainly 
that Antiochus, instead of an effectual and present 


Ss succour, as he had promised, gave them little more 


than hopes and promises. They could have wished 
that they had chosen him only as arbiter and media- 


Be tor between them and the Romans, and not leader of 


_ his council whenever he should think 
liberate with them. 





the war. However, Thoas having gained a majority, 
caused Antiochus to be nominated generalissimo.— 
Thirty of their principal men were appointed for 
proper to de- 


SECT. VI. Antiochus endeavours to bring over the 

Acheans to his interest, but in vain. He possesses 
~ himself of Chalcis and all Eubea. The Romans 
- proclaim war against him, and send Manius Acilius 

the consul into Greece. Antiochus makes an ill use 
of Hannibal’s counsel. He ts defeated near Thermo- 
pyle. The tolians submit to the Romans. 


"Tue first subject on which the king and the 
#tolians deliberated was, with what enterprise they 
should begin. It was thought advisable to make a 
second attempt on Chalci ; and thereupon the troops 
set out for that city without loss of time. When 
they were near it, the king permitted the principal 
#tolians to have a conference with such citizens of 
Chalcis, as were come out of it on their arrival. The 


_ZEtolians urged them in the strongest terms to con- 


clude an alliance with Antiochus, but without break- 
ing their treaty with the Romans. They declared, 


that this prince was come into Greece, not to make 
it the seat of war, but actually to deliver it, and not 


merely in words as the Romans had done: that 
nothing could be of greater advantage to the cities of 


_ Greece, than to live in amity with both those powers, 
_ because that the one would always. defend them 
against the other, and. that by. this means they would 


® Liv. 1. xxxv. n. 46—51. Apvian. in Syriac. p. 92,93. - A. M. 
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hold both in respect: that they would do well te 
consider, in case they should not agree to the pro. 
posal now made them,’ the great danger to whick 


they would expose themselves; as the aid they might | ¥ 


expect from the Romans was at a great distance, — 
whereas the king was present and at their gates. 

Miction, one of the principal citizens of Chalcis, 
replied, that he could not guess what people it was 
that Antiochus came to deliver, and for whose sake 


he had left his kingdom, and was come into Greecez _ 


that he knew of no city garrisoned by Roman so}- 
diers, nor that paid the least tribute to the Romans, 
or complained of being oppressed by them: that as 
for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occasion — 


for a deliverer, as they were free; nor of a defender, 


as they enjoyed the sweets of peace, under the pro-— 


tection, and with the amity, of the Romans: that _ 


they did not refuse the amity, either of the king or of 
the Atolians; but that, if they would show themselves | 
friends, the first thing they were desired to do was, 


to leave their island: that they were fully deter- ee 


mined, neither to admit them into their city, nor to 
make any alliance with them, but in concert with the 
Romans. 

When this answer was reported to the king, as he 
had brought but few troops, and was not able to force 
the city, he resolved to return to Demetrias. So 


imprudent and ill-concerted a first step did him no 


honour, and was no good omen with regard to the 
future. . 

They. now addressed themselves to another quarter, 
and endeavoured to bring over the Achezans and | 
Athamanians. The former gave audience to the am- 
bassadors of Antiochus and those of the Attolians at 
Age, where their assembly was held, in presence of 
Quintius the Roman general. 

Antiochus’s ambassador spoke first.. He * was a vain 
man, (as those generally are who live in courts and at 


the expense of princes,) and fancying himself a great 


orator, he spoke with an imposing and emphatical tone 
of voice. He told them, that an innumerable body of 
cavalry was passing the Hellespont into Europe, con- 
sisting partly of cuirassiers and partly of bowmen, who, 
even when they were flying on horseback, turned about, 
and discharged their arrows with the surest aim. To 
this cavalry, which, according to him, was able by 
itself to overwhelm the united forces of Europe, he 
added a more numerous infantry; the Dahe, the 
Medes, the Elymzans, the Cadusians, and many other 
terrible unknown nations. With regard to the fleet, 
he affirmed that it would be so large, that no harbour 
of Greece could contain it; the right wing was to be 
composed of Tyrians and Sidonians; the left of Ara- 
dians and the Sidetes of Pamphylia; nations who 
were allowed universally to ‘be the best and most 
experienced mariners in the world: that it would be 
to no purpose to enumerate the immense sums which 
Antiochus was bringing with him, every one knowing 
that the kingdoms of Asia had always abounded in 
_ © “Ts, ut plerique quos opes regiz alunt, vaniloquus, maria : 
terrasque inani sonitu verborum compleverat.” Liv. 
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gold: that they were to judge, in proportion, of the 
rest of the military preparations: that consequently 
_ the Romans would not now have to do with a Philip 


cr a Hannibal; the latter being only a citizen of 
Carthage, and the former confined within the narrow 


—jimits of Macedonia; but. with a prince who was 
- sovereign of all Asia and part of Europe: that never- 


theless, though he was come from the most remote 
parts of the East, purely to restore the liberty of 


Greece, he did not require any article from ‘the 
_ Achezans, that should interfere with the fidelity. they 
might imagine they owed the Romans, their first 


friends and allies: that he did not desire them to 
unite their arms with his against that people, but 
only to stand. neuter, and’ not declare for either 


_ party. ' 


Archidamus, the A‘tolian ambassador, spoke to the 


same effect; adding, that the safest and. wisest course | 
the Achzeans could take, would be, to remain mere 
spectators of the war, and to wait in’ peace for the | 
~ event without sharing in it, or incurring any hazard. | 
Then growing warmer as he went on, ‘he: threw out 
_ invectives and reproaches against the ‘Romans jin | 
general, and against Quintius in particular. He | 
_ called them an ungrateful people, who had forgotten 


that they owed to the bravery of the Atolians, not 


. only the victory they had gained over Philip, but | 


their general’s life, and the safety of their army. 
For what, continued he, did Quintius‘do in this bat- 


* H16; worthy of a great captain? He declared, that 


he himself had observed-him during the engagement 
wholly employed in consulting the auspices, in sacri- 
ficing victims, and offering up vows, like an augur, 
or a priest, whilst himself was exposing his person 
and life to the enemy’s darts, for his’ defence and 
preservation. 
To this Quintius answered, that it was plain which 
party Archidamus had studied to please by this 
speech ; that knowing the Achzans were perfectly 
acquainted with the disposition and character of the 
Etolians, whose courage consisted solely in words, 
not in actions, he had not endeavoured to conciliate 
their esteem, but had studied to ingratiate himself with 


the king’s ambassadors, and, by. their means, with | 


the king himself: that if the world had not ‘known 


till now, what it was that had formed the alliance | 


between Antiochus and the Astolians, the speeches 
made by the ambassadors showed jit visibly enough, 
that on both sides, nothing but boasting and ‘false- 
ood had been employed: that by vaunting of troops 
which they did not possess, they seduced ‘and puffed 
up the vanity of each other ‘by false promises and 
vain hopes; the Atolians asserting ‘boldly on one 
side, (as you have just now heard,) that they had 
defeated Philip, and preserved the Romans, and 
that all the cities of Greece were ready to declare 
for /tolia; and the king, on the other side, affirm- 
ing, that he was going to bring into the field 
innumerable bodies of horse and foot, and to cover 
the sea with his fleets. “ This,” says ‘he, “ puts 


‘me in mind of an entertainment given me in Chalcis, 


ke 
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bya friend of mine, a very worthy man, who treats 


his guests in the best manner.’ . Surprised at the 
prodigious. quantity and variety of dishes that were 
served up, we asked him how it was possible for him, 
in the month of. June, to get’ together so great a — 
quantity of game.’ My friend, who was not vain- 

glorious like ‘these people, only fell a laughing, and 
owned sincerely, that what we took for game, was 
nothing but swine’s flesh, seasoned several ways, and — 
cooked up with different sauces. ‘The same thing may 
be said of the king’s troops which have been so highly 
extolled, and whose number has been vainly multi 

plied in mighty names. For these Dahe, Medes, 
Cadusians, and Elymeans, are all but one nation, and. 
a nation of slaves rather than soldiers. .Why may 
not J, Achzans, represent to you all the movements 
and expeditions of this great king ;. who one moment 
hurries to the assembly of the /Etolians, there to. beg 


| for provisions and money; and the. next goes in per- — 


son to the very gates of Chalcis, from which he is — 
obliged to retire with ignominy. Antiochus has:very _ 
injudiciously given credit to the Avtolians, and they, — 
with as little judgment, have believed Antiochus. 
This ought to teach you not to suffer yourselves to 
be imposed upon, but to rely upon the good faith of 
the Romans, which you have ‘so. often experienced. 
I am surprised they can venture to tell you, that it 
will be safest for you to stand neuter, and to remain _ 
only spectators of the war. That would indeed be 
a sure method—to become the prey of the victor.” 

The Achzans were neither long nor divided in 
their deliberations; and the result was, that they 
should declare war against Antiochus and the Ato- 
lians. Immediately, at the request of Quintius, they 
sent five hundred men to the aid of Chalcis, and the — 
like number to Athens. sare ts 

Antiochus received no greater satisfaction from the 
Beeotians, who answered, that they would deliberate 
upon what was to be done, when that prince should 
come into Beeotia. { & 

In the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, 
and advanced to Chalcis with a much greater body 
of troops than before. . And now the faction against 
the Romans prevailed, and the city opened its gates 
to him. The rest of the cities soon following their 
example, he made himsclf master of all Eubea. He 
fancied he had: made: a great acquisition, in having 
reduced so considerable an ‘island .in his first cam-— 
paign. But can that be called a conquest, where 
there are no enemies to make opposition? fae 

° But terrible ones were making preparations against 
that prince. The Romans, after consulting the wil! 
of the gods by omens and auspices, proclaimed war 
against Antiochus and his adherents. _Processions 
were appointed during two days, |to implore the aid 
and protection of the gods.:,They made a vow to 
solemnize the.great games for temdays, in case they 
should be successful:in the war, and to make offer- — 
ings in all the temples of the gods. Whatea reproach — 

‘eLiv. le xxxvi.n. 1-15.’ Appian. in’ Syriac. p. 93-96) A: M, — 
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At the same time, they omitted no human means 
to their success. The senators and: inferior magis- 


trates were forbidden to remove to any distance from 


from it at the same time. The love of their country 
‘took place of every thing. 
whom Greece had fallen by lot, ordered his troops to 


set out from Rome himself some days before.» 
About the same time, ambassadors from Ptolemy, 
Philip, the Carthaginians, and Masinissa, arrived 


ships. The senate said, that the people of Rome 
thanked them, but would accept of nothing except 
the corn, and that upon condition of paying for it. 
They only desired Philip to assist the consul. 
In the mean time Antiochus, after having solicited 
many cities, either by his envoys or in person, to en- 
ter into an alliance with him, went to Demetrias, and 


~ers of his army, on the operations of the campaign 


_ stored to favour, was present at it, and his opinion 
~ was first asked. 


forces; especially as the Romans will have those 
_ against them in it, who gave them the superiority be- 
fore; I mean the #tolians and Athamanians, to whom 
alone, as is well known, they were indebted for vic- 
tory. Now, who can doubt but Philip may easily be 
brought over from the Roman interest, if what Thoas 
_ has so often repeated to the king, in order to induce 
him to cross into Greece, be true, that this prince, 
highly incensed to see himself reduced to a shameful 
servitude under the name of peace, waits only an op- 
portunity to declare himself? And could he ever 
hope one more favourable than that which now offers 
itself?” If Philip should refuse to join Antiochus, 
Hannibal advised him to send his son Seleucus at the 
head of the army he had in Thrace, to lay waste the 
frontiers of Macedonia, and by that means to render 
Philip incapable of assisting the Romans. 

He insisted on a still more important point, and 
asserted, as he had always done, that it would be im- 
_ possible to reduce the Romans, except in Italy ; which 
_ had been his reason for always advising Antiochus to 
begin the war there: that since another course had 
been taken, and the king was at that time in Greece ; 
tt was his opinion, in the present state of affairs, that 
the king ought to send immediately for all his troops 
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would so religious, though blind.a paganism, reflect 
on Christian generals, who should be ashaméd of pi- | 


Acilius the consul, to | 


assemble at Brundusium on the fifteenth of May; and | 
there, to offer the Romans money, corn, men, and | 
| depended upon. 


there held a council of war with the chief command- | 


that was going to open. Hannibal, who was now re- | 
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out of Asiay and not rely on the tolians, cr his 
other allies of Greece, who possibly might fail him — 


| on a sudden: that the instant those forces should ar- 


rive, it. would be proper to march towards those 
coasts of Greece, which are opposite to Italy, and 


j | order his fleet to set sail thither also: that he should 
Rome, from which they could not return the same | 
day; and five senators were ‘not allowed to be absent | 


employ half of it::to alarm and ravage the coasts of — 
Italy ; and keep the other half in some neighbouring. _ 
harbour, in order to seem upon the point of crossing 
into Italy; and ,actually to keep himself in readiness 

to do so, in case a favourable opportunity should pree 
sent itself. By this méans, said he, the Romans will 


| be kept at:home, from the necessity of defending their 


own coasts ;: and, at the same time, it will be the best 
method for carrying the war into Italy, the only place’ 
(in his opinion) where the Romans could be con- 
quered.. “ These (concluded Hannibal) are my — 
thoughts, and if I am not so well qualified for presi- 
ding: in another war, | ought at least to have learned, 


| by my good and ill successes, how to act in the field — 


against the Romans. My zeal and fidelity may be _ 
As to the rest, I beseech the gods _ 
to prosper all your undertakings, whatsoever they — 
may be.” r 


| “The council could not but approve at that time of _ 
-what Hannibal had said, and indeed it was the only — 
|| good advice that could be given Antiochus in the 
He began, by insisting on the para- | 
mount necessity of using the utmost endeavours to | 
engage Philip in Antiochus’s interest ; which, he said, | 
was so important a step, that if it succeeded, they | 
might assure themselves of the success of the war. | 
“And indeed (says-he) as Philip alone sustained so | 
Jong the whole weight of the Roman power, what | 
may not be expected from a war in which the two | 
greatest kings of Europe and Asia will unite their 


present posture of his affairs. However, he com. 
plied only with the article which related to the troops 
of Asia; and immediately sent orders to Polyxenides, — 
his admiral, to bring them over into Greece. With 
regard to all the rest of Hannibal’s plan, his cour- — 
tiers and flatterers diverted him from putting it in — 
execution, by assuring him that he could not fail of — 
being victorious: that should he follow Hannibal’s © 
plan, all the honour would be ascribed to Hannibal, — 
becanse he had formed it: that the king ought to — 
have all the glory of the war, and for that reason it 
was necessary for him to draw up another plan, with- _ 
out regarding that of the:Carthaginian. In thisman- — 
ner are the best counsels frustrated, and the most — 
powerful empires rained. etd vr 
The king, having joined the troops of the allies to 
his own, made himself master of several cities of — 
Thessaly ; be was however obliged to raise the siege 
of Larissa, Bebius the Roman pretor having sent it 
a speedy aid, after which he retired to Demetrias.. 
From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell dis 
tractedly in love with the daughter of the person at 
whose house he lodged. Though he was upwards of 
fifty, he was so passionately ford of that girl, who 
was not twenty, that he resolved to marry her. For- 
getting the two great enterprises he had formed, the 
war against the Romans and the deliverance of 
Greece, he spent the rest of the winter in feasts and 
diversions, on the occasion of his nuptials. This — 
taste for pleasure soon communicated itself from the — 
king to the whole court, and occasioned an universal 
neglect of military discipline. 
He did not awake out of the lethargy into which 
this effeminate life had thrown him, till news was 





such allies. 
“seize the pass of ThermopyTe, and to send to the 
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brought that Acilius the consul was advancing to- 


wards him in Thessaly with the utmost diligence. 


| _ Immediately the king set out; and finding at the 


place appointed for the rendezvous but'a very small 
number of the confederate troops, whose officers told 
him, that it was impossible for them, though they had 


used their utmost endeavours, to bring more forces 


into the field; he then found, but too late, how much 


_be had been imposed upon by the splendid promises | 


of Thoas; and the truth of Hannibal’s words, that it 
would not be safe for him to rely on the troops of 
All he could do at that time was, to 


AStolians fora reinforcement. Either the inclemency 


of the weather, or contrary winds, had prevented the 
arrival of the Asiatic forces, which Polyxenides was 


bringing ; and the king had only those troops which 


he had brought the year before, which scarce ex- 
ceeded ten thousand men. 


? Antiochus imagined he had provided sufficiently 


_ for his security against the Romans, who were ad- 


vancing against him, by having seized the pass of 
Thermopyle, and strengthening the natural fortifica- 
tions of that place with intrenchments and walls. 
The consul came forward determined to attack him. 
Most of his officers and soldiers had been employed 
in the war against Philip. These he animated, by 
putting them in mind of the famous victory they had 
gained over that king, who was a much braver prince, 
and infinitely more practised in military affairs, than 
Antiochus; who, being newly married, and enervated 
by pleasures and revelling, vainly fancied that war 
was to be carried on in the same manner as nuptials 
are solemnized. Acilius had despatched Cato, who 


acted under him as lieutenant, with a large detach- 


ment, in quest of some by-path that led to the hill 
above the enemy. Cato, after inexpressible fatigues, 
went over the mountains through the same path 
where Xerxes and Brennus afterwards opened them- 
selves a passage; when falling suddenly-on some 
soldiers, whom he met there, he -soon put them to 
flight. Immediately he orders the trumpets to sound, 
and advances at the head of his detachment sword in 
hand, and with great shouts. A body of six hundred 
Atolians, who guarded some of the eminences, seeing 
him come down the mountains, take to flight, and re- 
tire towards their army, where they spread universal 
terror. At the same instant the consul attacks Anti- 
ochus’s intrenchments with all his troops, and forces 
them. The king, having his teeth shattered by a 
stone, was in such excessive pain, that he was forced 
to leave the field. After his retreat, no part of his 


army dared to stand their ground, and wait the co- 
ming up of the Romans. 


The rout. now became ge- 
neral in a place where there were scarcely any out- 
lets to escape through; for on one side they were 
stopped by deep fens, and on the other by craggy 
rocks; so that there was no getting off either on the 
right or left. The soldiers, however, crowding and 


- pushing forward, to avoid the enemy’s swords, threw 
P 8 y 
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one another into the morasses and down the preel F 
pices, in which manner a great number of them 
perished. obs EEO fy 

After the battle was over, the consul embraced 
Cato a long time in his arms, who was still hot and. 
out of breath ; and cried out aloud in the transports 
of his joy, that neither himself nor the Romans, could 
ever reward his services as they deserved. Cato, 
who was now lieutenant-general under Acilius, had — 
been consul, and had commanded the armies in 
Spain: but he did not think that the accepting of a 
subaltern employment for the service of his country 
was any disgrace to him; and this was a frequen 
practice among the Romans. In the mean time the 
victorious army continued the pursuit, and cut to 
pieces all Antiochus’s forces, five hundred excepted, 
with whom he escaped to Chalcis. 

Acilius sent Cato to Rome, with the news of this 
victory, and related in his letters, how greatly his 
lieutenant had contributed to it. It is noble in a ge- 
neral to do justice in this manner to the merit of ano- 
ther, and not suffer so mean a passion as jealousy to 
harbour in his heart. The arrival of Cato at Rome 
filled the citizens with a joy so much the greater, as 
they had been very apprehensive of the success ot 
the war against so powerful and renowned a prince. 
Orders were thereupon given for public prayers and 
sacrifices to be offered up to the gods, by way ot 
thanksgiving, for three days together. : 

The reader has doubtless often observed, with ad- 
miration, how careful the heathens were to begin and 
end all their wars with solemn acts of religion; en- 
deavouring in the first place, by vows and sacrifices, 
to acquire the favour of those whom they honoured 
as gods, and afterwards returning them public and 
solemn thanks for the success of their arms. This 
was a double testimony which they paid to an impor- 
tant and capital truth, the tradition of which (of equal 
antiquity with the world) has been preserved by all 
nations; that there is a Supreme Being and a Provi- 
dence, which presides over all human events. This 
laudable custom is observed regularly among us, and 
it is only among Christians, in strictness of speech, ~ 
that it may be called a religious custom. [| only wish 
that one practice were added to it, which certainly 
corresponds with the intention of our superiors as 
well ecclesiastical as political; | mean, that prayers 
were offered up at the same time: for those brave 
officers and soldiers who have shed their blood in the 
defence of their country. 

The victory gained over Antiochus was followed by 
the surrender of all the cities and fortresses which 
that prince had taken, and especially of Chalcis and 
all Euboea. The consul, * “ after his victory, disco- 
vered such a moderation on all occasions, as reflected 
greater honour on him than the victory itself.” 

4 Though the Atolians, by their injurious and ins>- 
lent conduct, had rendered themselves unworthy or — 
the least regard, Acilius, however, endeavoured to 
bring them over by gentle methods. He represented, - 

* “¢ Multo modestia post victoriam, quam ipsa victor'a, lauda 
bilior.” Liv. Se 





















continued exertions. 





_— that experience ought to teach them, how little they 
could depend on Antiochus: that it was not yet too 
late for them to have recourse to the clemency of the 
Romans: that to give an unexceptionable proof of 


the sincerity of their repentance, they must surrender 


_ to him Heraclea, their capital city. These remon- 
_ strances being all to no purpose, he saw plainly that 
he should be obliged to employ force, and accordingly 
he besieged that place with all his troops. Heraclea 
- was a very strong city, of great extent, and able to 
make a long and vigorous defence. The consul 
having employed the baliste, catapult, and all the 
other engines of war, attacked the city in four places 
_ atthe same time. ‘The besieged defended themselves 
with inexpressible courage, or rather fury. They 
immediately repaired such parts of the wall as were 
beaten down. In their frequent sallies, they charged 
with a violence it was scarce possible to support, for 
they fought in the highest despair. They burned in 
an instant the greatest part of the machines employed 
against them. The attack was continued in this 
manner for twenty-four days, without the least inter- 


_ mission either day or night. 


It was plain that as the garrison did not consist of 

near so many forces as the Roman army, it must 
necessarily be greatly weakened by such violent and 
And now the consul formed a 
new plan. He discontinued the attack at twelve 
every night, and did not renew it till about nine the 
next morning. The Atolians, not doubting that this 
_. proceeded from the excessive fatigue of the besiegers, 
and persuaded that they were as much exhausted as 
themselves, took advantage of the repose allowed 


them, and retired at the same time with the Romans. 


_ They continued this practice for some time; but the 
consul having drawn off his troops at midnight as 
__usual, at three in the morning assaulted the city in 
_ three places only; placing at the fourth a body of 
troops, who were commanded not to move, till a 
signal should be given. Such Atolians as were asleep, 
being very drowsy and heavy from fatigue, were 
waked with the utmost difficulty; and those who 


~ were awake ran up and down at random wherever 


_ the noise called them. At day-break, the signal being 
given by the consul, the assault was made on that 
part of the city which had not yet been attacked; 
__ and from whence the besieged, on that account, had 
--drawn off their people. The city was taken in an 
instant, and the A‘tolians fled with the utmost preci- 
pitation into the citadel. The general suffered the 
_ city to be plundered, not so much from a spirit of 
hatred and revenge, as to reward the soldiers, who, 
till now, had not been allowed to plunder any of the 
cities they had taken. As the citadel was in want 


a” of provisions, it could not hold out long; and ac- 


cordingly, at the first assault, the garrison surren- 
dered. Among the prisoners was Democritus, a 
person of the. greatest distinction among the Ato- 
__ lians, who, in the beginning of the war had answered 


t Liy. 1. xxxvi. n. 27, 35. 
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Quintius, “That he would bring to him in Italy 
the decree by which he had just before called in 
Antiochus.” 

At the same time Philip was besieging Lamia, * 
which was but seven miles from Heraclea. It did not 
hold out long after the latter was taken. 

Some days before the surrender of Heraclea, 
the Attolians had deputed ambassadors, with Thoas 
at their head, to Antiochus. The king promised 
them a speedy succour, gave them immediately a 
considerable sum of money, and kept Thoas, who 
staid very willingly with him, to hasten the execu- 
tion of his promises. 

-' The Attolians, who were exceedingly discouraged | 
by the taking of Heraclea, considered how they might 
best put an end to a war, which had already been at- 
tended with very unhappy effects, and might have 
been much worse. But the populace not approving the. 
conditions of peace which were prescribed, the nego- 
ciation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the consul laid siege to Naupac- 
tus, in which the. Actolians had shut themselves up — 
with all their forces.. ‘The siege had already heen 
carried on two months, when Quintius, who during 
this time had been employed in Greece in various 
concerns, came thither and joined the consul. The 
destruction of that city would involve almost the 
whole nation in the same fate. The usage which | 
Quintius had met with from the AStolians, had given 
him the greatest reason to be dissatisfied with them. 
However, he was moved with compassion, when he 
saw them on the brink of destruction ; and therefore 
he advanced so near the walls, as to be known by the 
besieged. The city was reduced to the last extremi- - 
ties. A rumour being spread that Quintius was ap- 
proaching, immediately the citizens ran from: all’ 
quarters to the walls. Those unfortunate people 
stretching forth their hands towards Quintius, and 
calling him by his name, all burst into tears, and im- 
plored his assistanee with the most mournful cries. 
Quintius, moved with their condition, even to tears, — 
expressed by his gesture that he could do nothing for 
them, and returned to the consul. In their conversa-— 
tion he ‘represented, that as he had overcome Antio-— 
chus, it was but lost time to continue the sieve of 
those two cities, and that the year of his command 
was near expiring. Acilius agreed with him; but 
being ashamed to raise the siege, he left Quintius at _ 


| liberty to act as he pleased. The latter advancing 


near the walls asecond time, the mournful cries were 
again heard, and the citizens besought him to take 
compassion of them. Quintius, by a sign with his 
hand, bid them send deputies to him; when immedi- 
ately Pheeneas and the principal citizens came out, and 
threw themselves at his feet. Seeing them in that 
humble posture : “ Your calamity (says he) banishes 
from my mind all thoughts of resentment and re: 
venge. You now find that all things have happened 


as I foretold you they would; and you have not the 


pe eee 
* Both Lamia and Heraclea were in Phthiotis, 
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misfortunes were owing tv yourselves. 


consolation of being able io say, that none of these 


as !am by Providence to preserve Greece, your in- 


gratitude shall not cancel my inclination to do good. | 


Depute therefore some persons to the consul, and beg 
a truce for as much time as may suffice for sending 
ambassadors to Rome, in order to make your submis- 
sions to the senate. I will be your mediator and ad- 
vocate with the consul.” They followed Quintius’s 


advice in every thing. The consul granted them a 


truce, broke up the siege, and marched back his army 


_ to Phocis. 


King Philip sent ambassadors to Rome, to congra- 
tulate the Romans on the happy success of this 
campaign, and to offer presents and sacrifices to the 
gods in the Capito]. They were received there with 


_.the highest marks of distinction, and the Romans 
_ gave up to them Demetrius, the son of Philip, who 


had been a hostage in their city. Thus ended the 
war which the Romans carried on against Antiochus 
in Greece. 


re 


- SECT. Vil. Polyzxenides, admiral of Antiochus’s fleet, 


is defeated by Livius. L. Scipio, the new consul, is 
appointed to carry on the war against Antiochus. 
Scipio Africanus, his brother, serves under him. The 
Rhodians defeat Hannibal in a sea-fight. The Con- 
sul marches against Antiochus, and crosses into Asia. 
He gains a signal victory over him near Magnesia. 
-The King obtains a peace ; and gives up, by a treaty, 
all Asia on this side Mount Taurus. Dispute be- 
tween Eumenes and the Rhodians, in presence of 
the Roman senate, relating to the Grecian cities of 
Asia. 


Wuiust *the affairs I have just related were passing 
in Greece, Antiochus lived easy and undisturbed in 
Ephesus, relying on the assurances of his flatterers 
and courtiers, that he had no reason to be under any 
apprehensions from the Romans, who (they declared) 
did not intend to cross into Asia. Hannibal was the 


- only person capable of rousing him from this lethargy. 


He told the king plainly, that instead of entertaining 
vain hopes, and suffering himself to be lulled asleep 
by irrational and improbable discourse, he might be 


_assured, that he would soon be forced to fight the 


Romans both by sea and land, in Asia, and for Asia ; 
and that he must resolve, either to renounce the em- 
pire of it, or to defend it sword in hand, against 
enemies who aspired at no less than the conquest of 
the whole world. 

_. The king then became sensible of the great danger 


he was in, and immediately sent orders to hasten the 


march of the troops from the East, which were not 
yet arrived. He also fitted outa fleet, embarked, and 
sailed to the Chersonesus. He there fortified Lysi- 





aLiv. 1. xxxvi. n. 41—45. Appian. in Syriac. p. 99, 100. A. M. 
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‘ machia, Sestos, Abydos, and other cities in that neigh : : 
But, destined | 


bourhood, to prevent the Romans from crossing inte 


; Asia by the Hellespont; and this being done he re- 


* dLliv. I xxxvii. nn. 1—7. 


turned to Ephesus. 

Here it was resolved, in a great council, to venture 
a naval engagement. Polyxenides, admiral ‘of the 
fleet, was ordered to go in search of C. Livius, who 
commanded that of the Romans, which was just before _ 
arrived in the Augean sea, and to attack it. They 
met near mount Corychus in Jonia. ‘The battle was 
fought with great bravery on both sides; but at last 
Polyxenides was beaten and obliged to fly. Tenof his 
ships were sunk, thirteen taken, and he escaped with 
the rest to Ephesus. ‘The Romans sailed into the 
harbour of Cannz, in Actolia, drew their ships ashore, — 
and fortified, with a strong intrenchment and ram-— 
part, the place where they laid them up for the whole — 
winter. ss 

> Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in 
Magnesia, assembling his land forces. News being 
brought that his fleet was defeated, he marched to- — 
wards the coast, and resolved to equip another so 
powerful, as might be able to preserve the empire of 
those seas. For this purpose, he refitted such ships. 
as had been brought off, reinforced them with new 
ones, and sent Hannibal into Syria, to fetch those ot 
Syria and Pheenicia. He also gave part of the army 
to Seleucus his son, whom he sent into Atolia, to © 
watch the Roman fleet, and awe all the country around, © 
and marched in person with the rest into winter- 
quarters in Phrygia. | 

‘ During these transactions, the Atolian ambassa- — 
dors arrived at Rome, where they pressed to be ad- | : 
mitted to an audience, because the truce was near 
expiring. Quintius, who was returned from Greece, 
employed all his influence in their favour. But he 
found the senate very much exasperated against the 
/Stolians. They were considered, not as common 
enemies, but as a people, so very uncivilized and un- 
social, that it would be to no purpose to conclude an 
alliance with them. After several days debate, in 
which they were neither allowed nor refused peace, — 
two proposals were made to them, and left to their 
option; these were, either to submit entirely to the 
will of the senate, or to pay a thousand talents, * and 
to acknowledge all those for their friends or enemies, 
who were such to the Romans. As the Atolians de- 
sired to know particularly how far they were to sub- | 
mit to the will of the senate, no express answer was 
made them. They therefore withdrew, without oh 
taining any thing, and were ordered to leave Rome 
that very day, and Italy in a fortnight. 

4 The next year the Romans gave the command of 
the land armies, which Acilius had before, to L. Cor- 
nelius Scipio, the new consul, under whom S :ipio 
Africanus, his brother, had offered to serve as lieu- 
tenant. The senate and people of Rome were very 
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* dencous, of. itpyings, Sehether e the two, Scipio or 
Hannibal, the conqueror or the conquered, would 


be of the greater service to the army in which he 


“should fight. The command of the. fleet, which 
_ Livius had before, was given to L. Emilius Regil- 
e > luse: ' 

_ The consul, being arrived in Atolia, did not trifle 
_ away his time in besieging one town after another ; 
out, wholly attentive to his principal view, after 
granting the Atolians a six months’ truce, in order 
_ that they might have full time for sending a second 
_ embassy to Rome, he resolved ‘to march his army 
z through Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and from 
__ thence to cross over into Asia. However, he thought 
it advisable previously to inform himself how Philip 
might stand affected. This prince gave the army 
___ such a reception as might be expected from the most 
faithful and most zealous ally. At its arrival, as well 
_ as departure, he furnished it with all necessary re- 
. freshments and supplies, with a truly royal munifi- 
cence. In the entertainments* which he made for 
_ the consul, his brother, and the chief officers of the 
Romans, he discovered an easy, graceful air; and 
such a politeness as was very pleasing to Scipio Afri- 
canus. For this great man, who excelled in every 
thing, was not an enemy to a certain elegance of 
manners and noble generosity, provided they did not 
degenerate into luxury. 
Be The praise which Livy gives Scipio in this place, 
is also very honourable to Philip. He had at that 
time for his guests, the most illustrious personages in 
the world, a Roman consul, and at the same time 
general of the armies of that republic; and what 
was still more, Scipio Africanus, that consul’s brother. 
_ Prosusion is usual, and in some measure pardonable, 
- _on these occasions ; and yet nothing of that kind 
appeared in the reception which Philip gave to his 
guests. He regaled them in such a manner as be- 
- came a great prince; and with a magnificence, that 
suited their dignity and his own, which, however, at 
_ the same time, was far from discovering the least 
pomp or ostentation, and was much heightened by 
his engaging demeanour, and by the care he took to 
set, before his guests with taste and decorum whatever 
might be most agreeable to them. Multa in eo deate- 
 ritas et humanitas visa. These personal qualities, in 
_, the opinion of Scipio, did Philip greater honour, and 
gave his guests a more advantageous idea of him, 
-. than the most sumptuous profusion could have done. 
| This excellent taste on both sides, so uncommon in 
__ princes and great men, is a fine model for persons of 
; their high rank. 

The consul and his brother, in return for the noble 
and generous reception which Philip had given the 
_ army, remitted him in the name of the Roman peo- 
Be . ple, who had invested them with full powers for that 
purpose, the remainder of the sum he was to pay 
_~ them. 

_ yLiv. 1. xxxvii. n. 9—11, & n. 18—22. Appian. in Syr. p. 
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Philip seemed to take it his duty, as well as plea- 


. sure, to accompany the Roman army ; and to supply 
_it with necessaries of every kind, not only in Mace- 
donia but as far as Thrace. 
-much the Roman forces were superior to his own, 


la experience how 


and his inability to shake off the yoke of obedience 
and submission, always grating to kings, obliged him 
to cultivate the good opinjon of a people on whom 


his future fate depended; and it was wise in him to 


do that with a good grace, which he would otherwise 
in some measure have been obliged to do. 
reality it was scarce possible for him not to retain a 
very strong resentment against the Romans, on ac- 


For in- 
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count of the condition to which they had reduced — 


him; for kings are never able to accustom them 
selves to depend on, and submit to, others. 

¥ In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced to- 
wards Thrace, to favour the passage of the consul’s 
troops into Asia. Polyxenides, Antiochus’s admiral, 


| who was a Rhodian exile, by a stratagem, defeated 
Pausistratus, who commanded the Rhodian fleet, 
| which had been sent to the assistance of the Rowan 


He attacked him by surprise in the harbour of Sa- 
mos, and burnt or sunk twenty-nine of his ships; 
and Pausistratus himself lost his life in this engage- 
ment. The Rhodians, so far from being discouraged 
by this great loss, meditated only how to revenge it. 
Accordingly, with incredible diligence, they fitted out 
a more powerful fleet than the former. It joined 
that of Acmilius, and both fleets sailed towards Elea, 
to aid Eumenes, whom Seleucus was besieging in his 
capital. This succour arrived very seasonably, Eu- 
menes being just on the point of being reduced by 


the enemy. Diophanes the Achzan, who had formed — 


himself under the famous Philopemen, obliged the 
enemy to raise the siege. 
with a thousand foot and a hundred horse. At the 
head of his own troops only, and in sight of the in- 
habitants, who did not dare to follow him, he per- 


formed actions of such extraordinary bravery, as. 


obliged Seleucus at length to raise the siege, and” que 
the country. 

* The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in 
quest of Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that 


of Syria and Pheenicia, the Rhodians singly fought 


him on the coasts of Pamphylia. By the goodness 


He had entered the city | os 


of their ships, and the dexterity of their seamen, they — 


defeated that great captain; drove him into the port 
of Megiste, near Patara; and there blocked him up 
so close, that it was impossible for him to act, or be 
of any service to the king. 

The news of this defeat came to Ange uae much 
about the time that advice was brought, that the 
Roman consul was advancing by hasty marches into 
Macedonia, and was preparing to pass the Hellespont 
and enter Asia. Antiochus then saw the imminent 
danger he was in, and made haste to take all possibve 
methods for preventing it. 

* ¢ Multa in eo et dexteritas et humanitas visa, que commer 


dabilia apud Afticanum erant; virum, sicut ad cetera egregium, 
ita a comitate, qu sine luxuria esset, non aversum.” Liy, 
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_ * He sent ambassadors to Prusias king of Bithynia, 
to inform him of the design which the Rothans had 
of entering Asia. They were ordered to display, in 
the strongest terms, the fatal consequences of that 
enterprise: that they were coming with a design to 
destroy all the kingly governments in the world, and 
leave no other empire than that of the Romans: that 
after having subdued Philip and. Nabis, they were 
now preparing to attack him: that should he have 
the ill fortune to be overcome, the conflagration 
spreading, would soon reach Bithynia: that as to 
Eumenes, no aid could be expected from him, as he 
had voluntarily submitted himself, and put on the 
Chains of the Romans with his own hands. 

These motives had made a great impression on 


__ Prusias; but the letters which he received at the 


ine ees 
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same time from Scipio the consul and his brother, 
contributed very much to remove his fears and sus- 
picions. The latter represented to him, that it was 
the constant practice of the Romans, to bestow the 
greatest honours on such kings as sought their alli- 
ance; and he mentioned several examples of that 
kind, in which he himself had been concerned. He 
said, that in Spain, several princes, who, before they 


_ were favoured with the protection of the Romans, 


had made a very inconsiderable figure, were since 
become great kings: that Masinissa had not only 


_ been restored to his kingdom, but that the dominions 


~ 
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_ of Syphax had been added to it, whereby he was 


become one of the most powerful potentates of the 
universe: that Philip and Nabis, though vanquished 
by Quintius, had nevertheless been suffered to sit 
peaceably on their thrones: that, in the preceding 
year, the tribute which Philip had agreed to pay, was 
remitted, and his son, who was a hostage in Rome, 


sent back to him: that as to Nabis, he would have | 


_been on the throne at that time, had he not lost his 
life by the treachery of the Astolians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the 
fleet, and whom the Romans had sent as their am- 
bassador to Prusias, fully determined him. He made 
it clear to him, which party might naturally be ex- 
. pected to be victorious; and how much safer it would 
be for him to rely on the friendship of the Romans, 
than on that of Antiochus. 

This king, disappointed of the hopes he had en- 
'tertained of bringing over Prusias to his interest, 
now meditated only how he might best oppose the 
passage of the Romans into Asia, and prevent its 
being made the seat of war. He imagined that the 
most effectual way'to do this, would be, to recover 


the empise of the seas, of which he had been almost 


dispossessed by the loss of the two battles related 
above; that then he might employ his fleets against 
whom, and in what manner, he pleased; and that it 
-would be impossible for the enemy to transport an 
army into Asia by the Hellespont, or by any other 
way, when his fleets should be wholly employed to 
prevent it. Antiochus therefore resolved to hazard 
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a second battle, and for that purpose went to Ephestis- 


where his fleet lay. He there reviewed it, put it in 
the best condition he was able, furnished it abundan‘ly . 
with all things necessary to another engagement, and 
sent it once more under the command of Polyxenides, 
in quest of the enemy, with orders to fight them. 
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What determined his resolution was, his having re- — 


ceived advice that a great part of the Rhodian fleet 
continued near Patara; and that king Eumenes had 
sailed with his whole fleet to the Chersonesus, to join — 
the consul. 

Polyxenides came up with Aimilius and the Ro- 
mans near Myonnesus, a maritime city of lonia, and 
attacked their fleet with as little success as before. 
Amilius obtained a complete victory, and obliged 


him to retire to Ephesus, after having sunk or burnt 


twenty-nine of his ships, and taken thirteen. 


> Antiochus was so struck with the news of this 


defeat, that he seemed entirely disconcerted ; and, as 
if he had been on a sudden deprived of his senses, he 
took such measures as were evidently contrary to his 
interest. In his consternation, he sent orders for 


withdrawing his forces out of Lysimachia and the © 


other cities of the Hellespont, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy, who were marching 
towards those parts, with a design of crossing into 
Asia; whereas, the only means that remained to hin- 
der this, would have been to leave those troops in 
the places where they were. For Lysimachia, being 


very strongly fortified, might have held out a long 4 


siege, perhaps till the winter was very far advanced, 
which would have greatly incommoded the enemy, 
by the want of provisions and forage, and during 
that interval, he might have taken measures for an 
accommodation with the Romans. . 

He not only committed a great error in drawing 
his forces out of those places at a time when they 
were most necessary in them, but did it in so precipi- 
tate a manner, that his troops left all the ammunition 
and provisions (of both which he had laid up very 
considerable quantities) behind them in those cities. 
By this means, when the Romans entered them, they ° 
found ammunition and provisions in such great plen- 
ty, that they seemed to have been prepared expressly 
for the use of their army: and, at the same time, the 
passage of the Hellespont was so open, that they 
carried over their army without the least opposition, 
at that very part where the enemy might have dis. | 
puted it with them to the greatest advantage. 

We have here an evident instance of what is so 
often mentioned in the Scriptures, that when God is 
determined to punish and destroy a kingdom, he de 
prives either the king, his commanders, or ministers, 
of counsel, prudence, and courage. With this he 
makes the prophet Isaiah threaten his people. ©“ For 
behold, the Lord, the Lord of Hosts doth take away 
from Jerusalem, and from Judah, the stay and the 
staff_—The mighty man, and the man of war, the 
judge, and the prophet, and the prudent, and the. 
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cient. The captain of fifty, and the honourable 


and the eloquent orator.”—But a very remarka- 
ole circumstance is, that the pagan historian says 


_ took away the king’s judgment, and overthrew his 
_ reason; a punishmerxt,” says he, “that always hap- 
_ pens, when men are upon the point of falling into 
some great calamity.” ‘The expression is very strong; 
_ “God overthrew the king’s reason.” He took from 
_ him, that is, he refused him, sound sense, prudence, 
_ and judgment; he banished from his mind every 
salutary thought; he confused him, and made him even 
averse to all the good counsel that could be given 
- him. This is what t David besought God to do with 
_ regard to Ahitophel, Absalom’s minister: “ O Lord, 
_ I pray thee, turn the counsel of Ahitophel into fool- 
_ ishness.” The word in the Latin version is very 
_ strong, Inratua: the import of which is, how prudent 
_ soever his counsels may be, make them appear foolish 
__ and stupid to Absalom ; and they accordingly did ap- 
- pearso. ‘*And Absalom and all the men of Israel 
_ said, The counsel of Hushai, the Archite, is better 
_ than the counsel of Ahitophel: for the Lord had 
_ appointed to defeat the good counsel of Ahitophel, 
_ to the intent that the Lord might bring evil upon 
_ Absalom.” 
_4The Romans, being come into Asia, halted some 
_ time at Troy, which they considered as the cradle 
_ whence they had sprung, and as their primitive 
_ country, from whence Amneas had set out to settle in 
_ Italy. The consul offered up sacrifices to Minerva, 
__who presided over the citadel. Both parties were 
- overjoyed, much after the same manner as fathers and 
_ children, who meet after a long separation. The 
inhabitants of this city, seeing their posterity con- 
_ querors of the West and of Africa, and laying claim to 
_ Asia, as a kingdom that had been possessed by their 
: ancestors, imagined they saw Troy rise out of its ashes 
_ in greater splendour thanever. On the other side, 
_ the Romans were infinitely delighted to see them- 
- selves in the ancient abode of their forefathers, who 
had given birth to Rome; and to contemplate the 
a temples and statues of the deities which they had in 
common with that city. 
_ © When advice was brought to Antiochus that the 
_ Romans had passed the Hellespont, he began to 
3 think himself undone. He now would have been 
_ very glad to deliver himself froma war in which he 
_ had engaged rashly, and without examining serious- 
ly all its consequences. This made him resolve to 
send an embassy to the Romans, to propose conditions 
of peace. A religious ceremony had retarded the 
_ march of their army, it having halted for several days 
_ that were festivals at Rome, in which the sacred 
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shields, called Ancila, were carried in solemn proces- 


sion with great pomp. Scipio Africanus, who was 


one. of the Salii, or priests of Mars, whose office was 
to keep these shields, had not crossed the sea yet; — 
for being one of the Salii, he could not leave the | 
place where the festival was solemnizing, so that the 
army was obliged to wait for him. What a pity it 
was, that persons of so much religion were no better, 
illuminated, and did not direct their worship to more 
proper objects! This delay gave the king some hopes ; 
for he had imagined that the Romans, immediately 
upon their arrival in Asia, would have attacked him 
onasudden. Besides, the character he had heard. 
of Scipio Africanus, of his greatness of soul, his 


generosity and clemency to those he had conquered __ 
both in Spain and Africa, gave him hopes that this __ 


great man, now satiated with glory, would not be 
averse to an accommodation ; especially as he had a 
present to make him, which could not but be infinite- 
ly agreeable. This was his own son, a child, who had 
been taken at sea, as he was going in a boat from 
Chalcis to Oreum, according to Livy. 
Heraclides, of Byzantium, who was the spokesman 
in this embassy, opened his speech with saying, that 
the very circumstance which had frustrated all the 
rest of the negociations for peace between his master 


. and the Romans, now made him hope for success in - 


the present; before all the difficulties which had 
hitherto prevented their taking effect, were entirely 
removed: that the king, to put a stop to the com- 
plaints of his still keeping possession of any city in 
Europe, had abandoned Lysimachia: that as to Smyr- 
na, Lampsacus, and Alexandria in the Troad, he was 
ready to give them up to the Romans, and any other 
city belonging to their allies which they should de- 
mand of him: that he would consent to pay to the 
Romans half the expenses of this war. He concluded 
with exhorting them to call to mind the uncertainty | 
and vicissitude of human affairs, and not lay too 
great a stress on their present prosperity: that they 
ought to rest satisfied with making Europe, whose 
extent was so immense, the boundaries of their em- 
pire; that if they were ambitious of joining some part 
of Asia to it, the king would acquicsce with their — 
desire, provided that the limits of its were clearly 
settled. 

The ambassador imagined that these proposals, 
which seemed so advantageous, could not be rejected ; 
but the Romans judged differently. With regard to 
the expenses of the war, as the king had very 
unjustly been the occasion of it, they were of opinion 
that he ought to defray the whole: they were not 
satisfied with his withdrawing the garrisons he had 
in Ionia and Astolia; but pretended to restore 
liberty to all Asia, in the same manner as they had 


mini autem nutu dissipatum est consilium Ahitophel utile, uf in- 


ducerel Dominus super Absalom malum,” 2 Reg. xv. 31, et xvii: 
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done to Greece. which could not be effected unless 


the king abandoned all Asia on this side mount 


Taurus. 

Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in 
he public audience, endeavoured, pursuant to his 
nstructions, to conciliate in private Scipio Africa: 
nus. He began by assuring him, that the king would 
restore him his son without ransom. Afterwards, 
being very little acquainted with Scipio’s greatness 
of soul, and the character of the Romans, he pro- 
mised him a large sum of money, and assured him 
that he might entirely dispose of all things in the 
king’s power if he could mediate a peace for him. 
To tLese overtures, Scipio made the following answer: 


* “J am not surprised to find you ignorant both of my 


character and that of the Romans, as you are unac- 


quainted even with the condition of the prince who 
sent you hither. If (as you assert) the uncertainty 
of the fate of arms should prompt us to grant you 


_ peace upon easier terms, your sovereign ought to 


' must expect nothing from me. 


have kept possession of Lysimachia, in order to have 


shut us out of the Chersonesus; or else he ought to 


have met us in the Hellespont, to dispute our passage 
into Asia. But by abandoning them-to us, he put 
the yoke on his own neck, so that all he now has 
to do, is, to submit to whatever conditions we shall 
think fit to prescribe. Among the several offers he 
makes me, I cannot but be strongly affected with that 


which relates to giving me back my son; I hope 


the rest will never have the power to tempt me. 
As a private nan, I can promise to preserve eternally 
the deepest sense of gratitude, for so precious a gift 
as he offers me in my son; but as a public one, he 
Go, therefore, and 
tell him, in my name, that the best counsel I can give 


-- him, is to lay down his arms, and not reject any arti- 


cles of peace which may be proposed to him. This 
is the best advice I can give him as a good and 
faithful friend.” 

Antiochus thought that the Romans could not 
have prescribed harder conditions had they con- 


quered him, and such a peace appeared to him as’ 


fatal as the most unfortunate war. He therefore 


prepared for a battle, as the Romans did also on their | 


side. : 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where, hear- 
ing that Scipio lay ill at Elea, he sent his son to him. 
This was a remedy that operated both on the body 
and mind, and restored both joy and health to the 
sick and afflicted father. After embracing hima long 
time in his arms, “Go,” (says he to the envoys,) “ and 
thank the king from me, and tell him, that at present, 
the only testimony I can give him of my gratitude, 
is, to advise him not to fight, till he hears of my 
being arrived inthe camp.” Perhaps Scipio thought, 
that a delay of some days would give the king an 
opportunity of reflecting more seriously than he had 
hitherto done, and incline him to conclude a solid 
peace. 

Although the superiority of Antiochus’s forces, 
which were much more numerous than those of the 
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Romans, might be a powerful motive to itidiice him © 


to venture a battle immediately; nevertheless, the — 


wisdom and authority of Scipio, whom he considered 


as his last refuge in case any calamitous accident 


should befall him, prevailed over the former consi- 
deration. He passed the Phrygian river, (it is thought 


to be the Hermus,) and posted himself near Magne- — 
sia, at the foot of mount Sipylus, where he fortified — 
his camp so strongly, as not to fear being attacked ~ 


"in it. 


The consul followed soon after. 
continued several days in sight, during which Antio 
chus did not once move out of his camp. His army. 
consisted of seventy thousand foot, twelve thousand. 
horse, and fifty-four elephants. That of the Romans 
was composed, in the whole, of but thirty thousand 
men, and'sixteen elephants. The consul, finding that 
the king kept quiet, summoned his council to debate 


on what was to be done, in case he should persist in © 
He represented, that as _ 


refusing to venture a battle. 


The armier — 


the winter was at hand, it would be necessary, not- 


withstanding the severity of the season, for the sol- 
diers to keep the field; or, if they should go into 
winter-quarters, to discontinue the war till the year 
following. The Romans. never showed so much 


contempt for an enemy as on this occasion; they 


all cried aloud, that it would be proper to march 


immediately against the eremy; to take advantage — 
of the ardour of the tro ps, who were ready to — 
force the pallisades, and pass the intrenchments, — 


to attack the enemy in their camp, in case they would 
not quit it. There is some probability that the con- 
sul was desirous of anticipating the arrival of his 


brother, since his presence only would have conside- 


rably diminished the glory of his success. 


The next day, the consul, after viewing the situ- : 
ation of the camp, advanced with his army towards” 


it in order of battle. The king, fearing that a 
longer delay would lessen the courage of his own 


soldiers, and animate the enemy, at last marched out — 
with his troops, and both sides prepared for a decisive 


battle. 
Every thing was uniform enough in the consul’s 


army, with regard to the men as well as arms. It — 


consisted of two Roman legions, of five thousand four 
hundred men each, and two such bodies of Latin 


infantry. . The Romans were posted in the centre, — 


and the Latins in the two wings, the left of which 
extended towards the river. 


The first line of the 


centre was composed of pikernen,* or Hastati, the — 
second of Principes, and the third of Triarti; these, — 


properly speaking, composed the main body. On the 


side of the right wing, to cover and sustain it, the. 


consu. had posted on the same line, three thousand 


Achzan infantry and auxiliary forces of Eumenes; — 


and, ina column, three thousand horse, eight hundréd 
of which belonged to Eumenes, and the rest to the 
Romans. 


the light-armed Trallians and Cretans. It was sot 


* These are the names of the three different bodies of troops, of © 


which the infantry of the Roman legions consisted, 


He posted at the extremity of this wing, 












tho wht necessary to strensthen the left wing in this 
‘manner, bec ause the river and: its banks, which were 
very steep, seemed a sufficient rampart. Neverthe- 
less, four squadrons of horse were posted there. To 
guard the camp, they left two thousand Macedonians 
and Thracians, who followed the army as volunteers. 
The sixteen elephants were posted behind the Tria- 
_rii, by way of reserve, and asa rear-guard. It was 
not thought proper to oppose them to those of the 
_ enemy, not only because the latter were greatly su- 
_ perior in number, but because the African elephants, 
_ which were the only ones the Romans had, were 
very much inferior both in size and strength to those 
of India, and therefore were not able to oppose them. 
The king’s army was more varied, ‘both as to the 
different nations which composed it, and the dispa- 
rity of their arms. Sixteen’ thousand foot, armed 
after the Macedonian fashion, who composed the pha- 
~ janx, formed also the main body. 


thirty-two deep, and two elephants were posted in 
each of the intervals which separated them. This 
formed the principal strength of the army. The 

. sight alone of the elephants inspired terror.’ Their 

size, which in itself was very remarkable, was in- 
creased by the ornament of their heads, and their 


plumes of feathers, which were embellished with - 


gold, silver, purple,and ivory ; vain ornaments, which 
invite an enemy by the hopes of plunder, and are no 
defence to an’ army. The elephants carried towérs 
- on their backs, in ie were four fighting men, be- 
sides the guides. ‘Fo the right of this phalanx was 
-. drawn up ina ident part “of the cavalry, fifteen 
hundred Asiatic Gauls, three thousand cuirassiers 
completely armed, and a thousand horse, the flower 
of the Medes and other neighbouring nations. <A 
body of sixteen elephants were posted next in files. 
“A little beyond was the king’s regiment, composed of 


the Argyraspides, so called from their arms being of | 
be. After them twelve hundred Dahz, to whom | 
__ two thousand five hundred Mysians were joined. All | 
“Then three thousand light- | 
The right wing was | 


Giver. | 


these were bow-men. 
armed ‘Cretans and ‘Trallians. 
closed by: four thousand slingers and archers, half 
Cyrteans and half Elymzans. The left wing was 
drawn up much after the same manner, except that 
before part of the cavalry, the chariots, armed with 
_ scythes, were posted, with the camels, mounted by 
_ Arabian bow-men, whose thin swords (in order that 
: _ the riders might reach the enemy from the back of 
these beasts). were six feet long. The king com- 
__-manded the right; Seleucus his son, and: Antipater 
Be his nephew, the left; and three lieutenant-generals 
: the main body. 
2 A thick fog rising in the morning, the sky grew 30 
dark, that it wasnot possible for the king’s soldiers 
=~ to distineaish one another, and act in coriceit, on ac- 
count of their great extent; and the:damp, ockaaioned 
by this fog, softened very ‘much the bow-strings, the 
slings, and * thongs, which were used for throwing 
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javelins, The Romane did not suffer near so PRES 
because they used scarce any but heavy arms, swords, 
and javelins: and as the front of their army was of 
less extent, they could the easier see one another. | - 

‘The chariots, armed with scythes, which Antio 
chus had flattered himself would terrify the enemy, 


and throw them into confusion, first occasioned the — 


defeat of his own forces. King Eumenes, who knew 


both where their strength and weakness lay, opposed _ 


to them the Cretan archers, the slingers, and cavalry, — 
who discharged javelins; commanding them to charge. 
them, not in a body, but in small platoons; and to 
pour on them, from every quarter, a shower of darts, 
stones, and javelins; shouting as loud as possible all 
the while. The horses, frightened at these shouts, — 
run away with the chariots, scour the field on all. 


| sides, and turn against their own troops, as well as the 
| camels. 
This phalanx was | 
_ divided into ten bodies, each of fifty men in front by | 


That empty terror thus removed, they fight 
hand to hand. 
But this soon proved the destruction of the- kings” 
army; for the troops. which were posted near these 
chariots, having been broken and put to flignt by — 
their disorder, left every part naked and defenceless, 
even to the very cuirassiers. The ruman cavalry 
vigorously charging the latter, it was uoc possible for 
them to stand the shock, so that they were broken — 
immediately, many of them being kisled on the spot, 
because the weight of their arms would not permit 
them to fly. The whole left wing was routed, which 
spread an alarm through the main body, formed by 
the phalanx, and threw it intv disorder. And now 
the Roman legions charged iv wita advantage; the 
soldiers who composed the phalanx not having an 


opportunity to use their long pikes, because those ae 


who fled had taken refuge amongst them, and pre- 


vented their acting, whilst the Romans poured their iz = 


javelins upon them from all sides. The elephants © 
drawn up in the intervals of the phalanx were of no — 
service to it. The Roman soldiers, who had been > 
used to fight in the wars in Africa against those ani- 
mals, had learned how to avoid their impctuosity, — 
either by piercing their sides with their javelins, or 
by ham-stringing them with theirswords. The first 


| ranks of the phalanx were therefore put into disorder; 


and the Romans were upon the point of surrounding — 


| the rear ranks, when advice was brought that their - 


left wing was in great danger. 
Antiochus, who had observed that the flanks of this 
left wing were quite uncovered, and that only four 
squadrons of horse had been posted near it, as it was 
supposed to be sufficiently defended by the river, had 
charged it with his auxiliary forces and his heavy- 
armed horse, not only in front but in flark; because 
the four squadrons being unable to withstand the- 
charge of all the enemy's cavalry, had retired towards" 
the main body, and left open their ground near the 
river. The Roman cavalry having been put into 
disorder, the infantry soon followed it, and were 
driven as far as the camp. Marcus Aumilius, a mili- 
.tary tribune, had staid to guard the camp. Seeing 
Ds Romans flying towards it, he marched out at the 
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head of all his troops to meet them, and reproached 
them with their cowardice and ignominious flight. 
But this was not all, for he commanded bis soldiers 
to kill the foremost of those that fled, and all who re- 
fused to face about against the enemy. This order 
being given so seasonably, and immediately put in 
execution, had the desired effect. ‘The stronger fear 
prevailed over the less. Those who were flying, first 
halt, and afterwards return to the battle. Acmilius, 
with his body of troops, which consisted of two thou- 
sand brave, well-disciplined men, opposes the king, 
who was pursuing vigorously those who fled. Atta- 
lus, the brother of Eumenes, having quitted the right 
wing, on receiving advice that the left was defeated, 
flew to it very. seasonably with two hundred horse. 


Antiochus, being now charged on every side, turned | 


his horse, and retired. Thus the Romans having de- 

feated the two wings, advance forward over the heaps 

of slain, as far as the king’s camp, and plunder it. 
‘It has been observed, that .the manner in which 


_the king drew up his phalanx was one of the causes 


of his losing the battle. In this body the chief 


strength of his army consisted, and it had hitherto 


been thought invincible. It was composed entirely 
of veteran, stout, and well-disciplined soldiers. To 
enable this phalanx to do him greater service, he 
ought to have given it less depth, and a greater front; 


- whereas, in drawing them up thirty-two deep, he 
~rendered half of them of no use; and filled up the 


rest of the front with new-raised troops, without cou- 


_ rage and experience, who consequently could not be 


depended on. In this, however, Antiochus had only 
observed the method in which Philip and Alexander 
used to draw up their phalanx. 

There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the 


_ pursuit and the plunder of the camp, fifty thousand 
- foot and four thousand horse: fourteen hundred were 
taken prisoners, and fifteen elephants, with their 


The Romans lost but three hundred foot 
and twenty-four horse. Twenty-five of Eumenes’s 
troopers were killed. By this victory the Romans 
acquired al] the cities of Asia Minor, which now sub- 
mitted voluntarily to them. 

Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of his 
forces who had escaped the slaughter as he could as- 
semble. From that city he marched to Celene in 
Phrygia, whither he heard that his son Seleucus had 
fled. He found him there, and both passed mount 
Taurus, with the utmost diligence, in order to reach 
Syria. 

Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in 
this battle. The former was blocked up by the Rho- 
dians in Pamphylia, with the Syrian fleet ; and the 
latter Jay ill in lea. 

& The instant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, he 
sent Antipater, his brother’s son, and Zeuxis, who had 
governed Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the Ro- 
mans, in order to sue for peace. They found the 
consul at Sardis, with Scipio Africanus his brother, 
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who was recovered. They applied themselves to the © 
latter, who presented them to the consul. They did — 
not endeavour to excuse Antiochus in any manner; _ 
and only sued humbly, in his name, for peace. “ You | 
have always,” said they to him, “ pardoned with 
greatness of mind the kings and nations you have 
conquered. How much more should you be induced 
to do this, after a victory which gives you the empire 
of the universe? Henceforward, being become equal 
to the gods, lay aside all animosity against mortals, 
and make the good of the human race your sole 
study.” 

The council was summoned upon this embassy, and 
after having seriously examined the affair, the am- 
bassadors were called in. Scipio Africanus spoke, 
and acquainted them with what had been resolved.— 
He said, that as the Romans did not suffer themselves 
to be depressed by adversity, on the other side, they 
were never too elated by prosperity: that therefore 
they would not insist upon any other demands, than 
those they had made before the battle: that Antio- 
chus should evacuate all Asia on this side mount 
Taurus: that he should pay all the expenses of the 
war, which were computed at fifteen * thousand Eu- 
boic talents, and the payments were settled as fol- 
lows; five hundred talents down, two thousand five 
hundred when the senate should have ratified the 
treaty, and the rest in twelve years, a thousand talents 
in*each year: that he should pay Eumenes the four | 
hundred talents he owed him, and the residue of a 
payment on account of corn with which the king ot 
Pergamus his father had furnished the king of Syria; _ 
and that he should deliver twenty hostages, to be 
chosen by the Romans.—He added, “‘ The Romans 
cannot persuade themselves, that a_prince who gives 
Hannibal refuge is sincerely desirous of peace. They 
therefore demand that Hannibal be delivered up to 
them, as also Thoas the Atolian, who was the chief 
agent in fomenting this war.” All these conditions 
were accepted. 

L. Cotta was sent to Rome with the ambassadors 
of Antiochus, to acquaint the senate with the particu- 
lars of this negociation, and to obtain the ratification 
of it. Eumenes set out at the same time for Rome, 
whither the ambassadors of the cities of Asia went 
also. Soon after the five hundred talents were paid 
the consul at Ephesus, hostages were given for the 
remainder of the payment, and to secure the other 
articles of the treaty. Antiochus, one of the king’s 
sons, was included among the hostages.—He after. - 
wards ascended the throne, and was surnamed Epi 
phanes. ‘The instant Hannibal and Thoas received 
advice that a treaty was negociating, concluding that 
they should be the victims, they provided for their 
own safety by retiring before it was concluded. 

The Atolians had before sent ambassadors to Rome, 
to solicit an accommodation. To succeed the better, 
they had the assurance to spread a report in Rome, 


-by a knavish artifice unworthy of the character they 
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_— bore, that the two Scipios had been seized and car- 
ried off at an interview, and that Antiochus had 
defeated their army. Afterwards, as if this report 
had been true, (and they impudently declared that 
it was so,) they assumed a haughty tone in the senate, 
and seemed to.demand a peace rather than sue for it. 
They showed they were not acquainted with the 

_ genius and character of the Romans, who had reason 
to be offended with them on other accounts. They 
therefore were commanded to leave Rome that very 
day, and Italy ina fortnight. The Romans received 

_ letters from the consul soon after, by which it ap- 
peared that this report was entirely groundless. 

5 The Romans had just before raised M. Fulvius 
Nobilior and Cn. Manlius Vulso to the consulate. 
In the division of the provinces, AXtolia fell by lot 
to Fulvius, and«Asia to Manlius. 

The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the 

_ particulars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled 

_ the whole city with joy. Prayers and sacrifices 

were appointed, by way of thanksgiving, for three 
days. 

| ‘After this religious solemnity was over, the senate 

-immediately gave audience, first to Eumenes, and 
afterwards to the ambassadors. At this audience, 
one of the most important affairs that had ever been 
brought before the senate, and which concerned all 
the Grecian cities of Asia, was to be considered. It 
is well known how precious and dear liberty in ge- 

- neralis to all men. But the Greeks in particular 

_ were inexpressibly jealous of theirs. They considered 

it as an inheritance, which had devolved to them 
from their ancestors ; and asa peculiar privilege that 
distinguished them from all other nations. And, in- 
deed, the least attention to the Grecian history will 

_show, that liberty was the great motive and principle 
of all their enterprises and wars; and in a manner 
the soul of their laws, customs, and whole frame of 
government. Philip, and Alexander his son, gave 
the first blows to it, and their successors had exceed- 
ingly abridged, and almost extirpated it. The Ro- 

_- mans had a little before restored it to all the cities of 

Greece, after the victory they had gained over Philip 

_ king of Macedonia. ‘The cities of Asia, after the 

defeat of Antiochus, were in hopes of the same in- 
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q dulgence. The Rhodians had sent ambassadors 
~ to Rome, principally to solicit that favor for the 
Greeks of Asia; and it was the peculiar interest of 
__ king Eumenes to oppose it. ‘This was the subject 
on which the senate were now to debate, the deci- 


sion of which held all Europe and Asia in suspense. 

‘Eumenes being first admitted to audience, opened 
his speech with a short compliment to the senate, 
for the glorious protection they had granted him, in 
- freeing himself and his brother, when besieged in 
- Pergamus (the capital of his kingdom) by Antiochus, 

and in securing his dominions against the unjust 
enterprises of that prince. He afterwards congratu- 
_ lated the Romans on the happy success of their 


4 —bLiv. l. xxxvii. n.47—50. Ibid. n.52—59. Polyb. in Excerpt. 
atc. xxv. <Appian.in Syr.p. 116. A.M. 3815. Before J.C. 
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arms both by sea and land; and on the famous 


| victory they had lately gained, by which they had 


driven Antiochus out of Europe, as well as of all 


Asia*situated on this side of mount Taurus. He — 


added, that as to himself and the service he had en- 
deavoured to do the Romans, he chose rather to have 
those things related by their generals, than by him- 
self. The modesty of his behaviour was universally 
applauded; but he was desired to specify the par- — 
ticulars in which the senate and people of Rome 
could oblige him, and what he had to ask of them; _ 
assuring him, that he might rely on their good incli- | 
nations towards him. He replied, that if the choice © 
of a recompense was proposed to him by others, and. 
he were permitted to consult the senate, he then 
would be so free as to ask that venerable body what 
answer it would be proper for him to make, in order 
that he might not insist upon immoderate and un- 
reasonable demands; but that, as it was from the 
senate that he expected whatsoever he could hope — 
for, he thought it most advisable to depend entirely — 
on their generosity. He was again desired to ex- 
plaine himself clearly, and without ambiguity. In 
this mutual contest between politeness and respect, 
Eumenes, not being able to prevail with himself to 
be outdone, quitted the assembly. The senate-still 
persisted in their first resolution; and the reason 
they gave for it was, that the king knew what it 
best suited his interest to ask. He therefore was 
again introduced, and obliged to explain himself. 
He then made the following speech: ‘I should 
have still continued silent, did I not know that the 
Rhodian ambassadors, whom you will soon admit ~ 
to.audience, will make such demands as are directly 
contrary to my interest. They will plead, in your 
presence, the cause ofall the Grecian cities of Asia, 
and pretend that they all ought to be declared free. 
Now, can it be doubted that their intention in this is, 
to deprive me, not only of those cities which will be 
set free, but even of such as were anciently tributa- 
ries to me; and that their view is, by so signal a 
service, to subject them effectually to themselves, 
under the specious title of confederate cities? They 
will not fail to expatiate strongly on their own dis- 
interestedness ; and to say, that they do not speak 
for themselves, but merely for your glory and repu- - 
tation. You therefore will certainly not suffer your- 
selves to be imposed upon -by such discourse; and 
are far from designing, either to discover an affected 
inequality towards your allies, by humbling some and 
raising others in an immoderate degree; nor to allow 
better conditions to those who bore arms against you, 
than to such as have always been your friends and 
allies. With regard to my particular pretensions, 
and my personal interest, these I can easily give up; 
but as to your kindness, and the marks of friendship 
with which you have been pleased to honour me, I 
must confess that I cannot, without pain, see others 
triumph over me in that particular. This is the most 
precious part of the inheritance I received from my 
father, who was the first potentate in all Greece and 
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Asta that had the advantage of concluding an alliance 


and of joining in friendsnip with you; and who cul- 


tivated it with inviolable constancy and fidelity to his | 


latest breath. He was far from confining himself in 
those points to mere protestations sf kindnes§ and 
good will. {nm all the wars yo: mide in Greece, 
whether by sea or land, he constantly followed your 


standards, and aided you with ail his forces, with 
such a zeal as none of your allies can boast. 


| It may 
even be said, that his attachment to your interest, in 


the last and strongest proof he gave of his fidelity, 


was the cause of his death: for the fire and vigour 
with which he exhorted the Beeotians to engage in 
alliance with you, occasioned the fatal accident that 
brought him to his end ina few days. 1 have always 


__ thought it my glory and duty to tread in his steps. 
_ It has not, indeed, been possible for me to exceed 


him in zeal and attachment for your service: but then 


_ the posture of affairs, and the war against Antiochus, 


have furnished me with more opportunities than my 


father had, of giving you proofs of this. That prince, 


so powerful in Europe-as well as Asia, offered me his 
daughter in marriage: he engaged himself to recover 


all those cities which had revolted from me: he 


promised to enlarge my dominions considerably, upon 
condition that I should join with him against you. 
I] will not assume any honour to myself from not 
accepting offers which tended to alienate me from 


your friendship; and, indeed, how would it have 


been possible for me to do this? I will only take 
notice of what I thought myself bound to do in your 
favour, as one who was your ancient friend and ally. 
I assisted your generals both by sea and land, and 


with a far greater number of troops, as well as a_ 
much larger quantity of provisions, than any of your. 

allies. | 
and these were many; and have spared myself no | 


I was present in all your naval engagements, 


toils nor dangers. — I suffered the hardships of a siege, 


(the most grievous calamity of war,) and was blocked | 
up in Pergamus, exposed every moment to the loss of | 
Having disengaged myself from | 


my crown and life. 
this siege, whilst Antiochus on one side, and Seleucus 
his son on the other, were still encamped in my 
dominions; neglecting entirely my own interest, | 
sailed with my whole fleet to the Hellespont, to meet 


Scipio your consul, purposely to assist him in passing 


it. I never quitted the consul from the time of his 
arrival in Asia: not a soldier in. your camp has ex- 


erted himself more than_my brother and myself. No 


expedition, .no battle of cavalry, has taken place 
without me. In the last engagement, ] defended the 
post which the consul assigned me. I will not ask 


_ whether, in this particular, any of your allies de- 


served to be compared with me. One thing I will 
be so confident as to assert, that I may put myself in 
parallel with any of those kings or states, on whom 
you have bestowed the highest marks of your favour. 


_ Masinissa had been your enemy before he became 


your ally. He did not come over to you with power- 
ful aids, and at a time when he enjoyed the fu!l 


possession of his kingdom; but an exile, driven from 
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his kingdom, plundered of all his “possessions, and 


| deprived of all his forces, he fled to your camp, witb 


a squadron of horse,-in order to seek an asylum and — 
a refnge in his misfortunes. Nevertheless, because 

he has since served you faithfully against Syphax and ~ 
the Carthaginians, you have not only restored him | 
to the throne of his ancestors; but, by bestowing on 
him great part of Syphax’s kingdom, you have made 
him one of the most powerful monarchs’ of Africa. _ 
What, therefore, may we not expect from your libe: © 
rality, we, who have ever been your allies, and never 

your enemies? My father, my brothers, and myself 
have, on all occasions, drawn our swords in your 

cause, both by sea and land; not only in Asia,’ but at 

a great distance from our native country, in Pelopon- 

nesus, Beeotia, and A‘tolia, during the wars against 

Philip, Antiochus, and the Atolians. Perhaps some — 
one may ask, what then are your pretensions? Since 

you force me to explain myself, they are as. follow. 

If, in repulsing Antiochus beyond Mount Taurus, 
your intention was to seize upon that country, in ~ 
order to unite it to your empire, I could not wish for 
better neighbours, none being more able to secure 
my dominions. But if you are resolved to resign it, 
and to recall your armies from thence, J dare presume — 
to say, that none of your allies deserve to derive 
advantaye from your conquests better than myself. 
Yet (some may observe) it is great and glorious to 

deliver cities from slavery, and to restore them their 
liberty. 1 grant it, provided they had never exer-_ 
cised hostilities against you. But if they have been | 
warmly attached to Antiochus’s interest, will it not 
be much more worthy of your wisdom ang justice, to. 
bestow your favours on allies, who have Served you” 


52% | 


deavours to destroy you?” Z | 
The senate were exceedingly pleased with the | 
king’s harangue; and shewed evidently, that they : 
were determined to do every thing for him in their — 
power, | 
The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audi- 
ence. The person who spoke in their name, after 
retracing the origin of their amity with the Romans, 
and the seryices they had done them, first in the war. 
against Philip, and afterwards in that against Antio- 
chus: “ Nothing,” says he, (directing himself to the 
senators,) grieves us so much at this time, as to find 
ourselves obliged to engagein a dispute with Eu- 
menes, that prince for whom, of all princes, both 
our republic and ourselves have the most faithful and 
cordial. respect. The circumstance which divides 
and separates us on this occasion, does not proceed 
from a difference of inclinations, but of conditions. 
We are free, and Eumenes is a king. It is natural 
that we, being a free people, should plead for the 
liberty of others; and that kings should endeavour 
to make all things pay homage to their sovereign 
swaye However this be, the circumstance which 
perplexes us on this occasion, is not so much the 
affair in itself, which seems to be of such a nature | 


that you cannot be very much divided in opinion 
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out it, as the regard and deference which we ought 
to show to so august a prince as Eumenes. If there 
_ were no other way of acknowledging the important 
_ services of a king, your confederate and ally, but in 
_ subjecting free cities to his power, you then might be 
_ doubtful, from the fear you might be under, either of 
not discovering gratitude enough towards a prince 
_ who is your friend; or of renouncing your principles, 
__ and the glory you have acquired in the war against 
_- Philip, by restoring all the Grecian cities to their 
liberty. But fortune has put you in such a condi- 
tion, as not to fear either of those inconveniences. 
The immortal gods be praised, the victory you have 
_ so lately gained, by which you acquire no less riches 
_ than glory, enables you to acquit yourselves easily of 
what you call a debt. Laconia, the two Phrygias, all 
_ Pisidia, the Chersonesus, and the country contiguous 
_ to it, are all in your hands. One of these provinces 
_ 4s alone capable of enlarging considerably the do- 
_- tinions of Eumenes; but all of them together will 
equal him to the most powerful kings. You there- 
> fore may, at one and the same time, recompense very 
__argely your allies, and not depart from the maxims 
_ which form~the glory of your empire. The same 
_ motive prompted you to march against Philip and 
_ Antiochus. As the cause is the same, the like issue 
-  sexpected; not only because you yourselves have 
already set the example, but because your honour re- 
- quires it. Others engage-in war, merely to dispos- 
sess their neighbours of some country, some city, for- 
__-tress, or sea-port; but you, O Romans, never draw 
_ the sword from such motives; when you fight, it is 
for glory; and it is this circumstance which inspires 
all nations with a reverence and awe for your name 
_ and empire, almost equal to that which is paid th 
gods. Your business is to preserve that glory. Yeu 
__ have undertaken to rescue from the bondage of kings, 
_ and to restore to its ancient liberty, a nation famous 
_ for its antiquity; and still more renowned for its 
glorious actions, and its exquisite taste for the polite 
_ arts and sciences. It is the whole naticn whom you 
__ -have taken under your protection, and you have pro- 
_ mised it them to the end of time. The cities, situa- 
____ ted in Greece itself, are not more Grecian than the 
colonies they settled in Asia. A change of country 
has not wrought any alteration in our origin or man- 
_ ners. We, as Grecian cities in Asia, have endea- 
__ voured to rival our ancestors and founders in virtue 
and in knowledge. Many persons in this assembly 
__ have seen the cities of Greece and those of Asia: the 
_ only difference is, that we are situated at a farther dis- 
fance from Rome. If a difference in climate could 
change the nature and disposition of men, the inha- 
bitants of Marseilles, surrounded as they are with 
ignorant and barbarous nations, should necessarily 
_ fave long since degenerated; and yet we are in- 
_ formed that you have as great a regard for them, as if 
_ they lived in the centre of Greece. And, indeed, 
_ they have retained, not only the sound of the lan- 
_ guage, the dress, and the whole exterior of the 
_ Greeks: ‘ut have also preserved still more their 
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| manners, laws, and genius, and all these pure and un- 
| corrupted by their intercourse with the neighbouring 
| nations. 


Mount Taurus is now the boundary of your. 
empire. 
to appear remote from you.: Wherever you have car ~ 


ried your arms, convey thither also the genius an 


form of your government. Let the barbarians, whe — 
are accustomed to slavery, continue under the empire 
of kings, since it is grateful to them. ‘The Greeks. 
in the mediocrity of their present condition, think it 
glorious to imitate your exalted sentiments. Born 
and nurtured in liberty, they know you will not deem 
it a crime in them to be jealous of it, as you your- 
selves are so. Formerly, their own strength was_ 
sufficient to secure empire to'them; but now they 


implore the gods that it may be enjoyed for ever by = 


those people with whom they have placed it. All 


they desire is, that you will be pleased to protect, by Pe 


the power of your arms, their liberties, as they are — 


now no longer able to defend them by their own. SF 
But, says somebody, some of those cities have fa- 


voured Antiochus. 
Philip also; and the Tarentines Pyrrhus ? 
but one people, Carthage, your enemy as well as rival, 
enjoys its liberties and laws. 
engagements which this example lays you under.. 
Will you concede to Eumenes’s ambition (I beg his 

pardon for the expression) what you refused to your 
own just indignation? As for us Rhodians, in this, 
as well as in all the wars which you have carried on 

in our countries, we have endeavoured to behave as 


Had not the others favoured 


good and faithful allies; and you are to judge whether — = 


we have really been such. Now that we enjoy peace, 


we are sq free as to give you advice which must ne- 


cessarily tend to your glory. If you follow it, it will 


demonstrate to the universe, that however nobly you ant 


obtain victories, you yet know how to make a nobler — 
use of them.” s 
It was impossible to forbear applauding this speech, 
and it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. 
The senate found itself on this occasion divided and 
opposed by different sentiments and duties, of whose 
importance and justice they were sensible, but which, 
at the same time, it was difficult to reconcile on this 
occasion. On one side, gratitude for the services of 
a king, who had adhered to them with inviolable zeal 
and fidelity, madea strong impression on their minds: 
on the other, they earnestly wished to have it thought 


that the sole view of their undertaking this war was sa 


to restore the Grecian cities to their liberty. It must 
be confessed, that the motives on both sides were ex- 
ceedingly strong. The restoring of every part of 
Greece to its liberties and laws after Philip’s defeat, 
had acquired the Romans a reputation infinitely su- 
perior to all other triumphs. But then it would be 
dangerous to displease so powerful a prince as Eu- 
menes; anid it was the interest of the Romans to 
bring over other kings to their side by the attractive 
charms of advantage. However, the wisdom of the 
senate knew how to reconcile these different duties. 
Antiochus’s ambassadors were brought in after those 
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of Rhodes, and all they requested of the senate was, 
to confirm the peace which L..Scipio had granted 
them. They complied with their desire, and accord- 
ingly, some days after, it was also ratified in the as- 
sembly of the people. 

The ambassadors of the Asiatic cities were likewise 
heard, and the answer made to them was, that the 
senate would despatch, pursuant to their usual cus- 
tom, ten commissioners to inquire into and settle the 
affairs of Asia. It was told them in general, that Ly- 
caonia, the two Phrygias, and Mysia, should thence- 
forward be subject to king Kumenes. To the Rho- 
dians were allotted Lycia, and that part of Caria 


which lies nearest to Rhodes, and part of Pisidia. In 


both these distributions, such cities were excepted as 
enjoyed their freedom before the battle fought against 
Antiochus. It was enacted, that the rest of the cities 
of Asia, which had paid tribute to Attalus, should also 


pay it to Eumenes; and that such as had been tribu- 


taries to Antiochus, should be free and exempt from 
contributions of every kind. 

Eumenes and the Rhodians seemed very well sa- 
tisfied with this prudent regulation. The latter re- 
quested as a favour, that the inhabitants of Soli, a 
city of Cilicia, descended originally, as well as them- 
selves, from the people of Argos, might be restored 
to their liberty.’ The senate, after consulting Anti- 


_ochus’s ambassadors on that head, informed the Rho- 
_dians of the violent opposition which those ambassa- 


dors had made to their request ; because Soli, as situ- 
ated beyond mount Taurus, was not included in the 
treaty. However, that if they imagined the honour 
of Rhodes was concerned in this demand, they would 
again attempt to overcome their reluctance. The 
Rhodians returning the most hearty thanks once more 


_to the Romans, for the great favours they vouch- 


safed them, answered that it was far from their in- 
tention to interrupt the peace in any manner, and 


_ retired highly satisfied. 


‘\ 


~ of their empire. 


The Romans decreed a triumph to Amilius Regil- 
lus, who had gained a victory at sea over the admiral 
of Antiochus’s fleet; and still more justly to L. Sci- 
pio, who had conquered the king in person. He as- 
sumed the surname of Asiaticus, that his titles might 
not be inferior to those of bis brother, upon whom 
tbat of Africanus had been conferred. 

‘Thus ended the war against Antiochus, which was 
not of long duration, cost the Romans but little blood, 
and yet contributed very much to the aggrandizing 
But, at the same time, this victory 
contributed also, in another manner, to the decay and 
ruin of that very empire, by introducing into Rome, 
by the wealth it brought into it, a taste and love for 
laxury and effeminate pleasures; for it is from this 
victory over Antiochus, and the conquest of Asia, that 
£ Pliny dates the depravity and corruption of man- 
ners in the republic of Rome, and the fatal changes 

gPlin. 1. xiii. c. 3. 
* 6 Armis vicit, vitiis victus est.”> Srnec. de Alex. 
+ “¢ Prima petegrinos obsccena pecunia mores 
Intulit, et turpi fregerunt secula luxu 
Divitiz molles 
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‘the ordinary rules of government; but, at the same 
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which took place there. Asia,* vanqu shed by the 
Roman arms, in its turn vanquished Rome by its 
vices. Foreign wealth extinguished in that city a 
love for the ancient poverty and simplicity, in which 
its strength and honour had consisted. ft Luxury, 
which in a manner entered Rome in triumph with 
the superb spoils of Asia, brought with her in her 
train irregularities and crimes of every kind, made 
greater havoc in the cities than the mightiest armies 
could have done, and in that manner avenged the 
conquered globe. 


Reflections on the conduct of the Romans with regard to | 
the Grecian states, and the Kings both of Europe and 
Asia. 





The reader begins to discover, in the events before 
related, one of the principal characteristics of the | 
Romans, which will soon determine the fate of all the — 
states of Greece, and produce an almost general ~ 
change in the universe, | mean a spirit of sovereignty — 
and dominion. ‘This characteristic does not display 
itself at first in its full extent; it reveals itself only 
by degrees; and it is only by insensible progressions, — 
which at the same time are rapid enough, that it is 
carried at last to its greatest height. : 

It must be confessed, that this people, on certain 
occasions, show such a moderation and disinterested- 
ness, as (judging of them only from their outside) ex- _ 
ceed every thing we meet with in history, and to 
which it seems inconsistent to refuse praise. Was 
there ever a more delightful or more glorious day, 
than that in which the Romans, after having carried 
ona long and dangerous war; after crossing seas, 
and exhausting their treasures; caused a herald to 
proclaim, in a general assembly, that the Roman peo- | 
ple restored all the cities to their liberty; and de- 
s.red to reap no other fruit from their victory, than 
the noble pleasure of doing good to nations, the bare 
remembrance of whose ancient glory sufficed to en- 
de.r them to the Romans? The description of what 
passed on that immortal] day can hardly be read with- 
out tears, and without being affected with a kind of © 
enthusiasm of esteem and admiration. 

Had this deliverance of the Grecian states pro- 
ceeded mercly from a principle of generosity, void of* 
all interested motives; had the whole tenor of the 
conduct of the Romans never belicd such exalted sen- _ 
timents; nothing could possibly have been more au- 
gust, or more capable of doing honour to a nation. 
But, if we penetrate ever so little beyond this glaring — 
outside, we soon perceive, that this specious modera: - 
tion of the Romans was entirely founded upon a pro- 
found policy: wise indeed, and prudent, according to 


time, very remote from that noble disinterestedness, 


Nullum crimen abest facinusque libidinis, ex quo 

Paupertas Romana perit—— 
: Seevior armis 

Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciscitur orbem.” | 


Juven, Lib. ii, Satyr. 6. 
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bs ~ which has been so highly extolled on the present oc- 
~ casion. 


It may be affirmed, that the Grecians then 
abandoned themselves to a stupid joy ; fondly ima- 
gining that they were really free, because the Romans 


~ declared them so. 


Greece, in the times I am now speaking of, was 
divided between two powers; ] mean the Grecian 
republics and Macedonia ; and they were always en- 
gaged in war; the former to preserve the remains of 
their ancient liberty, and the latter to complete 
their subjection. The Romans, being perfectly well 


acquainted with this state of Greece, were sensible, 


that they needed not be under any apprehensions 
from those little republics, which were grown weak 
through length of years, intestine feuds, mutual jeal- 
ousies, and the wars they had been forced to support 
against foreign powers. But Macedonia, which was 


_ possessed of well disciplined troops, inured to all the 


toils of wars; which had continually in view the glory 


_ ofits former monarchs ; which had formerly extended 


_ its conquests to the extremities of the globe ; which stil! 


‘harboured an ardent, though chimerical desire of at- 


taining universal empire; and which had a kind of 
_naturalalliance with the kings of Egypt and Syria, 


em 


sprung from the same origin, and united by the com- 
-mon interests of monarchy ;—Macedonia, gave just 


alarms to Rome, which, from the time of the ruin of 


_ Carthage, had no obstacles to her ambitious designs, 


Eto dispossess Philip of the aid which he. flattered | 
himself he should receive from the Greeks, which, 
- had they united all their forces with his, in order to 


but those powerful kingdoms that shared the rest of 
the world between them, and especially Macedonia, 
as it lay nearer to Italy than the rest. / 


_To balance, therefore, the power of Macedon, and 


__ oppose this common enemy, would perhaps have 
made him invincible with regard to the Romans; in 
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the conduct of the Romans in the beginning. 
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this view, I say, this latter people declared loudly in 


favour of those republics; made it their glory to take 
them under their protection, and that with no other 


_ design, in outward appearance, than to defend them 


against their oppressors; and, further-to attach them 


by a still stronger tie, they hung out to them a 


specious bait, (as a reward for their fidelity,) | mean 
liberty, of which all the republics in question were in- 
expressibly jealous; and which the Macedonian mo- 
narchs had perpetually disputed with them. 

The bait was artfully prepared, and swallowed 


_ very greedily by the generality of the Greeks, whose 


views penetrated no farther. But the most judicious 


and clear-sighted among them discovered the danger: 
_ that lay concealed beneath this charming bait ; and 
accordingly they exhorted the people from time to 


time in their public assemblies, to beware of this cloud 
that was gathering in the West; and which, changing 


on a sudden into a dreadful tempest, would break 
like thunder over their heads, to their utter de- 
_ struction. 3 ¥ 


Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than 
They 
acted with the utmost moderation towards such states 
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| invited them to send deputies to Rome. 
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and nations as addressed them for protection 
they succoured them against their enemics; took 
the utmost pains in terminating their differences, and — 


in suppressing all commotions which arose amongst. 


them ; and did not demand the least recompense from 
their allies for all these services. By this means 
their authority gained strength daily, and prepared the 
nations for entire subjection. 


And indeed, under pretence of offering them their _ 


good offices, of entering into their interests, and or 
reconciling them, they rendered themselves the sove- 
reign arbiters of those whom they had restored to 
liberty, and whom they now considered, in some 
measure, as their freedmen. 
commissioners to them, to inquire into their com- 
plaints, to weigh and examine the reasons on both 
sides, and to decide their quarrels: but when the 
articles were of such a nature, that there was no 
possibility of reconciling them on the spot, they 


they used, with plenary authority, to summon those 
who refused to come to an agreement ; obliged them 
to plead their cause before the senate, and even to 
appear in person there. From arbiters and media- 
tors, being become supreme judges, they soon assumed 
a magisterial tone, looked upon their decrees as 


| irrevocable decisions, were greatly offended when 


the most implicit obedience was not paid to them, and 
gave the name of rebellion to a second resistance: 
thus there arose, in the Roman senate, a tribu- 
nal which judged all nations and kings, from which 
there was no appeal. ‘This tribunal, at the end of 
every war, determined the rewards and punishments 
due to all parties. ‘They dispossessed the vanquished 
nations of part of their territories in order to bestow 


them ontheir allies: by which they did two things — 


from which they reaped a double advantage ; for they 
thereby engaged in the interest of Reme, such kings 
as were nowise formidable to them, and from whom 
they had something to hope; and weakened others, 
whose friendship the Romans could not expect, and 
whose arms they had reason to dread. 

We shall hear one of the chief magistrates in the 
republic of the Achzans inveigh strongly in a public 
assembly against this unjust usurpation, and ask by 
what title the Romans are empowered to assume so 
haughty an ascendant over them; whether their 
republic was not as free and independent as that of 
Rome; by what right the latter pretended to force 
the Achezans to account for their conduct; whether 
they would be pleased, should the Achzans, in their 
turn, officiously pretend to inquire into their affairs; 
and whether matters ought not to be on the same 
footing, on both sides? All these reflections were very 
reasonable, just, and unanswerable; and the Romans 
had no advantage in the question but force. 

They acted in the same manner, and their politics 
were the same, with regard to their treatment of 
kings. They first won over to their interest such 
among them as were the weakest, and consequently 
the least formidable ; they gave them the title of allies, 


Afterwards, _ 


~. 
¥ 


They used to depute _ : 
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_ whereby their persons were rendered in some mea- 


sure sacred and inviolable; and which was a kind of 

safeguard against other kings more powerful than 

themselves : they increased their revenues, and enlarg- 

ed their territories, to let them see what they might 
_ expect from their protection. It was this which raised 

the kingdom of Pergamus to such an exalted pitch of 
- grandeur. 

In the sequel, the Romans invaded, upon different 
pretences, those great potentates who divided Eu- 
rope and Asia. And how haughtily did they treat 
them, even before they had conquered! A powerful 
king, confined within a narrow circle by a private 


- man of Rome, was obliged to make his answer before 


he quitted it: how imperious was this! But then, 


- how did they treat vanquished kings? They command 


_ them to deliver up their children, and the heirs to 
their crown, as hostages and pledges of their fidelity 
and good behaviour ; oblige them to lay down their 
arms; forbid them to declare war, or conclude any 
alliance, without first obtaining their leave; banish 
them to the other side of the mountains; and leave 
them, in strictness of speech, only an empty title, and 
a vain shadow of royalty, divested of all its rights and 
advantages. 

_ We cannot doubt, but that Providence had decreed 
to the Romans the sovereignty of the world, and the 
Scriptures had prophesied their future grandeur: but 
they were strangers to those divine oracles ; and be- 
sides, the bare prediction of their conquests was no 
justification of their conduct. Although it be difficult 
to affirm, and still more so to prove, that this people 
had, from their first. rise, formed a plan, in order to 
conquer and subject all nations; it cannot be denied 
but that, if we examine their whole conduct ,atten- 
tively, it will appear that they acted as if they 
had a foreknowledge of this; and that a kind of 


instinct had determined them to conform to it in all 


things. 

But be this as it will, we see by the event, in what 
this so much boasted Jenity and moderation of the 
Romans terminated. Enemies to the liberty of all 
nations; having the utmost contempt for kings and 
monarchy; looking upon the whole universe as their 
prey; they grasped, with insatiable ambition, the 
conquest of the whole world; they seized indiscrimi- 
nately all provinces and kingdoms, and extended 

their empire over al] nations: in a word, they 
prescribed no other limits to their vast projects, 
than those which deserts and seas made it impossible 
to pass. 


SECT. VIII. Fulvius the consul subdues the tolians. 
The Spartans are cruelly treated by ther Exiles. Man- 
lius the other consul, conquers the Asiatic Gauls. 
Antiochus, in order to pay the tribute due to the Romans, 
plunders a temple in Elymais. That monarchs killed. 
Explication of Daniel’s prophecy concerning Antiochus. 


2 Durina the expedition of the Romans in Asia, 
some commotions had happened in Greece. Amynan- 
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Philip, and also to make his complaints against that — 


-of silver,* half to be paid down directly; should 
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himself in his kingdom of Athamania, after having — 
driven out of his cities the Macedonian garrisons — 
that held them for king Philip. He deputed some - 
ambassadors to the senate of Rome; and others into 

Asia to the two Scipios, (who were then at Ephesus, | 
after their signal victory over Antiochus,) to excuse © 
his having employed the arms of the A‘tolians against — 


prince. 

The A‘tolians had likewise undertaken some enter- 
prises against Philip, in which they had met with 
tolerable success: but when they heard of Antio- 
chus’s defeat, and found that the ambassadors they | 
had sent to Rome were returning from thence with- — 
out being able to obtain any of their demands, and 
that Fulvius the consul was actually marching against — 
them, they were seized with real alarms. Finding 
it would be impossible for them to resist the Ro- - 
mans by force of arms, they again had recourse to — 
entreaties; and in order to render them more 
effectual, they engaged the Athenians and Rho- | 
dians to join their ambassadors to those whom 
they were going to send to Rome, in order to sue for | 
peace. 

The consul, being arrived in Greece, -had, in con- 
junction with the Epirots Jaid siege to Ambracia, in © 
which the Attolians had a strong garrison, who made ~ 
a vigorous defence. However, being at first per- — 
suaded that it would be impossible for them to hold ~ 
out long against the Roman arms, they sent new 
ambassadors to the consul, investing them with full 
powers to conclude a treaty on any conditions. — 
Those which were proposed to them appearing ex 
ceedingly severe, the ambassadors, notwithstanding 
their full powers, desired that leave might be granted | 
them to consult the assembly once more: but the | 
members of it were displeased with them for it, and 
therefore sent them back, with orders to terminate — 
the affair. During this interval, the Athenian and 
Rhodian ambassadors, whom the senate had sent 
back to the consul, were arrived, and Amynandér had 
also come to him. ‘The latter having great influence — 
in the city of Ambracia, where he had spent many 
years during his banishment, prevailed with the inha- 
bitants to surrender themselves at last to the consul. — 
A peace was also granted to the Autolians. The — 
chief conditions of the treaty were as follow: that 
they should first deliver up their arms and horses to | 
the Romans; should pay them one thousand talents _ 
4 


| 


restore to both the Romans and their allies, all the 
deserters and prisoners; should regard as their ene- | 
mies and friends, all those who were such to the Ro- | 

mans; and lastly, should give up forty hostages, to be 
chosen by the consul. Their ambassadors, being ar- — 
rived at Rome to procure the ratification of the treaty _ 
*Liy. 1. xxviii. n. 1-11. Polyb. in Excerpt. Leg. c. 26-23 
A. M. 3815. Before J. C. 189. : :| 
* About $861,000. ate i . 
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by their. entreaties, and those of the ambassadors of | 
Athens and Rhodes who accompanied them, and 


therefore they ratified the treaty conformably to the 
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_conditions which the consul had prescribed. 








; _ the Spartans. 


access to it; 


ere, found the people highly Seo a nits 
Etolians, as well on account of their past con- 


5 duct, as of the complaints made against them by 
Philip in the letters which he had written on that 
‘subject. 


At last, however, the senate were moved 


The 
AXtolians were permitted to pay in gold the sum im- 
_ posed on them, in such a manner, that every piece of 
gold should be estimated at the value of ten pieces of 


silver ef the same weight, which shows the propor- 


_ tion between gold and silver at that time. 

> Falvius ihe consul, after he had terminated the 
war with the Biolians crossed into the island of 
Cephalenia, in order to subdue it. All the cities, at 
the first summons, surrendered readily. The inhabi- 
tants of Same only, after submitting to the conqueror, 
were sorry for what they had done, and accordingly 


shut their gates against the Romans, which obliged 
them to besiege it in form. 


gorous detenee. insomuch that it was four months 
before the consul could take it. 

From thence he went to Peloponnesus, whither 
he was called by the people of Agium and Sparta, 


- to decide the differences which interrupted their 


tranquillity. 
The general assembly of the Achazans had from 


time immemorial been held at Hgium: but Philopee- 


men, who was then in office, resolved to change that 


custom, and to cause the assembly to be held succes- 


sively in all the cities which formed the Achzan 
league ; and that very year he summoned it to Argos. 
The consul would not oppose this motion; and though 
his inclination led him to favour the inhabitants of 


_ Hgium, because he thought their cause the most just ; 
_ yet, seeing that the other party would certainly pre- 
> vail, 


he withdrew from the assembly without de- 
claring his opinion. 
¢ But the aflair relating to Sparta was still more 


intricate, and, at the-same time, of greater impor- 


tance. Those who had been banished from that city 
by Nabis the tyrant, had fortified themselves in towns 
and castles along the coast, and from thence infested 
The latter had attacked, in the night, 
one of those towns, called Las, and carried it, but 
were soon after driven out of it. This enterprise 
alarmed the exiles, and obliged them to have recourse 
to the Acheans. Philopcemen, who at that time was 
in office, secretly favoured the exiles; and endea- 


— voured on all occasions to lessen the influence and 


authority of Sparta. On his motion, a decree was 
enacted, the purport of which was, that Quintius and 
the Romans, having put the towns and castles of the 
sea-coast of Laconia under the protection of the 
Acheans, and having forbidden the Lacedzmonians 
and the latter having, however, attacked 
the town called Las, and killed some of the inha- 
_ bitants; the Achaan assembly demanded that the 


 tLiy 1. xxxviii. n. 28—30. elbid. n. 30—34, 








Same made a very vi-- 








contivele of that ions shoul be delivered up 
to them, and that otherwise they should be declared 


-violaters of the treaty. Ambassadors were deputed | 


to give them notice of this decree. A demand made 
in so haughty a tone exceedingly exasperated the © 
Lacedemonians. They immediately put to death 
thirty of those who had held a correspondence with — 
Philopeemen and the exiles; dissolved their alliance 
with the Achzans; and sent ambassadors to Fulvius 
the consul, who was then in Cephalenia, in order to. 
put Sparta under the protection of the Romans, and — 
to entreat him to come and take possession of it. 
When the Achawans received advice of what had ~ 
been transacted in Sparta, they unanimously declared 


war against that city, which began by some slight — ee 


incursions both by sea and land, the season being ~ 


able. 

The consul, being arrived in Peloponnesus, heand= 
both parties ina public assembly. The debates were’ 
exceedingly warm, and the altercation carried to as 
great height on both sides. Without coming to any 
immediate determination, he commanded them to 


lay down their arms, and to send their respective 


ambassadors to Rome: and accordingly they repaired 
thither immediately, and were admitted to audience. 


The Achzan league was greatly respected at Rome; _ 


but, at the same time, the Romans were unwilling to 


disgust the Lacedemonians entirely. ‘The senate — 
therefore returned an obscure and ambiguous answer, 


(which has not come down to us,) whereby the — 


Acheans might flatter themselves, that they were 


allowed full power to infest Sparta; and the Spar- 


tans, that such power was very much limited ane 
restrained. 
The Achewans extended it as they thought proper. 





- too far advanced for undertaking any thing conse : s 











Philopeemen had been continued in his employment 


of first magistrate. He marched the army to a small 
distance from Sparta without loss of time; and again 


who had concerted the enterprise against the town 
of Las; declaring that they should noe be condemned 
nor punished till after being heard. 
mise, those who had been expressly nominated set 
out, accompanied by several of the most illustrious - 
citizens, who looked upon their cause as their own, 
or rather as that of the public. Being arrived at the 


ce 


demanded to have those persons surrendered to him, — 


nal 


— 


Upon this pro- 


oe 


camp of the Achzans, they were greatly surprised to _ 


see the exiles at the head of the army. The latter, 
advancing out of the camp, came to meet them with 
an insulting air, and began to overwhelm them with 
reproaches and invectives : after this, the. quarre. 


 & 


growing warmer, they fell upon them with great 


violence, and treated them very ignominiously. In 
vain did the Spartans implore both gods and men, and 
claim the right of nations: the rabble of the Achzans. 
animated by the seditious crics of the exiles, joined 
with them, notwithstanding the protection due to 
ambassadors, and in spite of the prohibition of the 
supreme magistrate. Seventeen were immediately 
stoned to death, and seventy-three rescued by the 


¢ 
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"magistrate out y the hands of those furious wretches. 
It was not that he intended to pardon them; but he 


would not have it said, that they had been put to 


death without being heard. The next day they were 


_ brought bef>re that enraged multitude, who, almost 





a ¢ 


_ demolished ; 


_ without so much as hearing them, condemned and 


executed them all. 
The reader will naturally suppose, that so unjust 


and cruel a treatment threw the Spartans into the 


deepest affliction, and filled them with alarms. The 
Achzans imposed the same conditions on them, as 
they would have done on a city that had been taken 
by storm. ‘They gave orders that the walls should be 
that all such mercenaries as the tyrants 
had kept in their service should leave Laconia; that 
_ the slaves whom those tyrants had set at liberty (and 
there was a great number of them) should also be 
obliged to depart the country ina certain limited time, 


upon pain of being seized by the Achezans, and sold or 
_ earried whithersoever they thought proper; that the 


laws and institutions of Lycurgus should be annulled ; 
and, in fine, that the Spartans should be associated in 
the Achzan league, with whom they should thence- 
forth form but one body, and follow the same customs 
and usages. 

‘The Lacedemonians were not much afflicted at 


ae 3 the demolition of their walls, with which they began 
‘the execution of the orders prescribed them; and 


indeed it was no great misfortune to them. * Sparta 
_had long subsisted without any other walls or defente 
than the bravery of its citizens. “4 Pausanias informs 
us, t that the walls of Sparta were begun to be f built 
in the time of the inroads of Demetrius, and after- 
wards of Pyrrhus; but they had been completed by 
Nabis. Livy relates also, that the tyrants, for their 
own security, had fortified with walls all such parts 
of the city as were most open and accessible. ‘The 
demolition of these walls, therefore, was not a subject 
of much grief to the inhabitants of Sparta. But it 
was with inexpressible regret they saw the exiles, who 
had caused its destruction, returning into it, and who 


might justly be considered as ils most cruel enemies. 


Sparta, enervated by this Jast blow, lost all its pris- 


tine vigour, and was for many years dependent on, 


and subjected to, the Achzans. { “ The most fatal 
circumstance with regard to varia was, the abolition 
of the laws of Lycurgus, which had continued in 
force seven hundred years,” and had been the source 


of all its grandeur and glory. 


This .cruel treatment of so renowned a city as 
Sparta does Philopcemen no honour; but, on the 


 fontrary, seems to be a great blot in his reputation. 
Plutarch, who justly ranks him among the greatest 


saptains cf Greece, does but just glance at this action, 
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they could obtain leave to be heard. 






and ie only a or two of it. It must indeea 


be confessed, that the cause of the exiles was favour- 
‘able in- AP They had Agesipolis at their- head, 


to whom the kingdom of Sparta rightfully belonged; 
and they had been all expelled their country by the 
tyrants; but so open a violation of the law of nations 
(to which Philopcemen gave at least occasion, if he 
did not consent to it) cannot be excused in any 
manner. 

° It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that the 
Lacedemonians made complaints at Rome against 
Philopeemen, as having by this action, equally unjust 
and cruel, defied the power of the republic of Rome, 
and insulted its majesty. Jt was a long time before 
|| At last, Lepi- 
dus the consul wrote a letter to the Achean con- 
federacy, to. complain of the treatment which the 
Lacedemonians had met with. Philopemen and 
the Achwans sent an ambassador, Nicodemus of Elis, 


‘to Rome, to justify their conduct. 


‘In the same campaign, and almost at the same 
time that Fulvius the consul terminated the war with 
the Actolians, Manlius, the other consul, terminated 
that with the Gauls. I have taken notice elsewhere 
of the inroad these nations had made into different 
countries of Europe and Asia, under Brennus. The 
Gauls in question had settled in that part of Asia 
Minor called, from their name, Gallo-Grecia, or Ga- 
latia, and formed three bodies, three different states ; 
the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and Tectosages. They 
had made themselves formidable to all the nations 
round, and spread terror and alarms on. all sides. 
The pretence for declaring war against them was, | 
their having aided Antiochus with troops. Imme- 
diately after L. Scipio bad resigned the command of. 
his army to Manlius, the latter set out from Ephesus, 
and marched against the Gauls. If Eumenes had not 
been then at Rome, he would have been of great 
service to him in his march; however his brother 
Attalus supplied his place, and was the consul’s 
guide. The Gauls had acquired great reputation in 
every part of this country, which they had subdued 
by the power of their arms, and had not met with 
the least opposition. Manlius judged that it would 
be necessary to harangue his forces on this occasion, 
before they engaged the enemy. “Jam nowise sur- 
prised (says he) that the Gauls should have made — 
their name formidable, and spread terror in the 
minds of nations so soft and effeminate as the Asiatics. 
Their fall stature, their fair flowing hair, which de- 
scends to their waists ; their enormous bucklers, their 
long swords; add to this, their songs, their cries, ana 
howlings, at the first onset; the dreadful clashing of 
their arms and shields; all this may, indeed, be 








In Achaic. p. 412. ¢ Polyb. in Legat. c. Xxxvil. 
. Tav, 1. xxxviil. n. 12—27. Polyhb. in Excerpt. Legat. 29—35. 
* Pucrat quondam sine muro Sparta. Tyranni nuper locis 
Sethe planisque objecerant murum: altiora loca et difficiliora 


- aditu stationibus armatorum pro munimento objectis tutabantur.” 


Liv. l. xxxiv. n. 38. 
¢ Spartani urbem, quam semper armis non muris defenderant, 


- tum contra responsa fatorum et veterem majorum gloriam, armis 


diffisi, murorum presidio includunt. Tantum eos degeneravisse a 








majoribus, ut cum multis seculis murus urbi civium virtus fuerit, 
tune cives salvos se fore non existimaverint, nisi intra muros late” 
rent.”?. Justin. |. xiv. ec, 5. 


t Justin informs us, that Sparta was fortified with walls at the 
’ time that Cassander meditated the.invasion of Gre +:e. 

t “ Nulla res tanto erat damno, quam disciplina Lycurgi, cui 
Liv. 


per septingentos annos assueverant, sublata.” 
\ A. M. 3817. Before J.C. 187, 
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‘triumphed over that nation. 


“eect to men not Weeasioied to hems | bit not to 
you, O Romans, whose. victorious arms have so often 
Besides, experience 
has taught you, that after the Gauls have spent their 
first ae an obstinate resistance blunts- the edge of 
their courage, as well as their bodily strength; and 
chat then, quite incapable of supporting the heat of 


the sun, fatigue, dust, and thirst, their arms fall from 


their hands, and they sink déwn quite tired and ex- 
hausted. Do not imagine these to be the arcient 
Gauls, inured to fatigues and dangers. The luxurious 
plenty of the country they have invaded, the soft 


_ temperature of the air they breathe, the effiminacy 


circumstance } fear is, that you will not reap much | 


and luxury of the people among whom they dwell, 
have entirely enervated them. . They are now no 
more than Phrygians in Gallic armour; and the only 


honour by the defeat of enemies so unworthy of dis- 
puting victory with Romans.” 
It was a general opinion with regard to the ancient 


Gauls, that a sure way to cenquer them, was, to let 


and vigour: 


them exhaust their first fire, which was quickly dead- 


~ ened by opposition; and that when once this edge of 


their vivacity was blunted, they had lost all strength 
that their bodies were even incapable 
of sustaining the slightest fatigues long, or of with- 


_- standing the sun-beams, when they darted with ever 


so little violence: that, as they were more than men 
in the beginning of an action, they were less than 
women at the conclusion of it. * Gallos primo impetu 
feroces esse, quos sustinere satis sit———Gallorum qui- 
dem etiam corpora intolerantissuma laboris atque estus 
fluere ; primaque eorwn preha plus quam virorum, pos- 


— trema minus quam feminarum esse. 


Those who were not acquainted with the genius 
and character of the modern French, entertained 
very near the same idea of them. However, the 


_ late transactions in Italy, and especially on the Rhine, 


must have undeceived them. 


However prepossessed 
] may be in favour of the Greeks and Romans, | 
question whether they ever discovered greater pa- 
tience, resolution, and bravery, than the French 
displayed at the siege of Philipsburgh. 


speak merely of the generals and officers, courage 


being natural to and in a manner inherent in them; 
but even the common soldiers shewed such an ar- 
dour, intrepidity, and greatness of soul, as amazed 
the generals. The sight of a hostile army, formidable 
by its numbers, and still more so by the fame and 
abilities of the prince who commanded it, served 
only to animate them the more. During fli whole 
course of this long and laborious siege, in which they 
suffered so much by the fire of the besieged and the 


heat of the sun, by the violence of the rains and 


inundations of the Rhine; they never once breathed 
the least murmur or complaint. They were seen 
wading through great floods, where they were up to 


— ¢he shoulders in water, carrying their clothes and 
arms over their heads, and afterwards marching, 


-grite uncovered, on the outside of the trenches full 


— 7 ay 
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of water, exposed to the irtiole fire of the enemy 

and then advancing with intrepidity to the front o: 
the attack, demanding, with the loudest shouts, that 
the enemy should not be allowed capitulation of any 


kind; and appearing to dread no other circumstance + 


than their being denied the opportunity of signalizing 


their courage and zeal still more, by storming the © 


city. What I now relate is universally known. The 
most noble sentiments of honour , bravery, and intre- 
pidity, must necessarily have taken deep root in the — 
minds of our countrymen; otherwise they could not > 
have burst forth at once so gloriously in a first cam- 
paign, after haying been in a manner asleep during a 
twenty years’ peace. 

The testimony which Lewis XV. thought it in- 
cumbent on him to give them, is so glorious to the_ 
nation, and even reflects so ss a lustre on the 
king himself, that I am persuaded none of my readers | 
will be displeased to find it inserted here entire. If 
this digression is not allowable in a history like 
this, mcthinks it is pardonable, and even laudable, 
in a true Frenchman, fired with zeal for his king 


and country. 


THE KING’S LETTER TO THE MARSHAL D’ASFELDT. | 
*¢ COUSIN, 


“ T am fully sensible of the important service you 
have done me in taking Philipsburgh. Nothing less 


than your courage and resolution could have sur-— 


mounted the obstacles to that enterprise, occasioned 
by the inundations of the Rhine. You have had the 
satisfaction to see your example inspire the officers 
and soldiers with the same sentiments. I caused an 
account to be sent me daily, of all the transactions of 
that siege ; and always observed, that the ardour and © 
patience of my troops increased in proportion to the 
difficulties that arose, either from the swelling of the 
floods, the presence of the enemy, or the fire of the 
place. Every kind of success may be expected from 


so valiant a nation: and I enjoin you to inform the | 


general officers and others, and even the whole army, © 
that | am highly satisfied with them. You need not 
doubt my having the same sentiments with regard to_ 
you; toassure you of which is the sole motive of this 


\ 


letter; and, Cousin, I beseech the Almighty to have — 


you in his holy keeping.” 
¢ Versailles, July 23, 1734.” 


I now return to the. history. After Manlius had 
ended the speech repeated above, the army disco- 
vered, by their shouts, how impatiently they desired 
to be led against the enemy ; and accordingly the 
consul entered their territories. The Gauls had not 
once suspected that the Romans would invade them, 
as their country lay so remote from them, and there 
fore were not prepared to oppose them. But not- 


withstanding this, they made a long and vigorous . 


resistance. They laid wait for Manlius in defiles; 
disputed the passes with him; shut themselves up in 
their strongest fortresses, and retired to such emi- 


r 
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__-vences as they thought inaccessible. However, the 
consul, so far from being discouraged, followed, and 
_. forced them wherever he came. He attacked them 
__ separately, stormed their cities, and defeated them in 
several engagements. 1 shall not descend to par- 
ticulars, which were of little importance, and conse- 
quently would only tire the reader. The Gauls were 
obliged at last to submit, and to confine themselves 
within the limits prescribed them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole 
country from the perpetual terrors it was under from 
__. those barbarians, who hitherto had done nothing but 
harass and plunder their neighbours. Tranquillity 
was so fully restored in this quarter, that the empire 
_ of the Romans was established there. {rom the river 
_ Halys to Mount Taurus; and the k ngs of Syria were 
_ for ever excluded from’ all Asia Minor. " We are 
_ told that * Antiochus said, on this occasion, that he 

was highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed 
him from the cares and troubles which the govern- 

ment of so vast an extent of country must necessarily 
have brought upon him. 

' Fulvius, one of the consuls, returned to Rome. 
inorder to p dein the assembly. The consulate 
was given to M. Valerius Messala and C. Livius Sali 

- nator. The instant the assembly broke up, Fulvius 
returned to his own province. Himself and Manlius 
his colleague were continued in the command of the 
armies for a year, in quality of proconsuls. 
_ Manlius had repaired to Ephesus, to settle, with 
_ the ten commissioners who had been appointed by 
_ the senate, the most important articles of their com- 
mission. ‘The treaty of peace with Antiochus was 
confirmed, as also that which Manlius had concluded 
with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
had been sentenced to pay the Romans six hundred 
__talents,f for having assisted Antiochus: however, 
half this sum was abated at the request of Eumenes, 
who was to marry his daughter. Manlius made a 
present to Eumenes of all the elephants which Anti- 
ochus, according to the treaty, had delivered up to 
the Romans. He repassed into Europe with his 
forces, after having admitted the deputies of the 
several cities to audience, and settled the chief dif- 
culties among them. 

_-* Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raise 

the sum he was to pay the Romans. He made a 

circuit through the provinces of the east, in order to 

levy the tribute which they owed him; and left the 
_ regency of Syria, during his absence, to Seleucus his 
. _ son, whom he had declared his presumptive heir. Being 
-_—_ arrived in the province of Elymais, he was informed 
that there was a very considerable treasure in t‘e 
temple of Jupiter Belus. This was a strong tempta- 
tion to a prince who had little regard for religion, 
~~ and was in extreme want of money. Accordingly, 
upon a false pretence that the inhabitants of that 
. “hCic. Orat. pro Dejot. n. 36. Val. Max. I. iv. c. 1. 
e _ iftiv., |. xxxvili. n. 35. A.M. 3816. Before J.C. 188. 
k Diod. in Excerpt. p. 293. Justin. 1. xxxii. c. 2. Hieron, in 
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province had rebelled against him, he entered the — 
temple in the dead of night, and carried off all the — 
riches which had been kept there very religiously — 
during a long series of years. However, the people, | 
exasperated by this sacrilege, rebelled against him, 
and murdered him with all his followers. | Aurelius 
Victor says that he was killed by some of his own — 
officers, whom he had beaten one day when he was © 
heated with liquor. 

This prince was highly worthy of praise, for his 
-humanity, clemency, and liberality. A decree, which 
we are told he enacted, whereby he gave his subjects 
permission, and even commanded them, not to obey 
his ordinances, in case they should be found to inter- 
fere with the laws, shews that he had a high regard 
for justice. ‘Till the age of fifty he had behaved on 
all occasions with such bravery, prudence, and appli- 
cation, as had given success fo all his enterprises, and 
acquired him the title of the Great. But from-that 
time his wisdom, as well as application, had declined 
very much, and his affairs in proportion. His con- 
duct in the war against the Romans; the little ad- 
vantage he reaped by, or rather his contempt for, the 
wise counsels of Hannibal; the ignominious peace 


| he was obliged to accept: these circumstances sullied 


the glory of his former successes; and his death, 
occasioned by a wicked and sacrilegious enterprise, 
threw an indelible blot upon his name and memory. 
The prophecies of the eleventh chapter of Daniel, — 
from the 10th to the 19th verse, relate to the actions 
of this prince, and were fully accomplished. 
™ “But his sons (of the king of the North’ shall be. 
stirred up, and shall assemble a multitude of great 
forces: And one (Antiochus the Great) shall certainly 
come and overflow, and pass through: then shall he 
return and be stirred up even to his fortréss.” ° This 
king of the North was Seleucus Callinicus, who left 
behind him two sons, Seleucus Ceraunus and Antio- 
chus, afterwards surnamed the Great. The former 
reigned but three years, and was succeeded by Anti- 
ochus his brother. ‘The latter, after having pacified 
the troubles of his kingdom, made war against Ptole — 
my Philopator, king of the South, that is, of Egypt, 
dispossessed him of Ccelo-Syria, which was delivered 
to him by Theodotus, governor of that province , 
defeated Ptolemy’s generals in the narrow passes near 
Berytus, and made himself master of part of Phoenicia. 
Ptolemy then endeavoured to amuse him by over- 
tures of peace. The Hebrew is still more expressive. 
* He (meaning Antiochus) shall come. He shall over- 
flow the enemy’s country. He shall pass over Mount 
Libanus. He shall halt, whilst overtures of peace 
are making him. He shall advance with ardour as far 


as the fortresses,” that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. 
Ptolemy’s victory is clearly pointed out in the fol- 
lowing verses. 
°“ And the king of the South shall be moved with 
* “ Antiochus magnus—dicere est solitus, Benigne sibi a popule 
Romano esse factum, quod nimis magna procura 2ne liberatus 
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and he shall set forth a 


Ptolemy Philopator was an indolent, ef- 
feminate prince. It was necessary to excite and drag 


him, in a manner, out of his lethargy, in order to pre- 


vail with him to take up arms and repulse the enemy, 
who were preparing to march into his country: pro- 
At last he put himself at the head of his 
troops; and, by the valour and good conduct of his 
generals, obtained a signal victory over Antiochus at 
Raphia. 

P* And when he had taken away the multitude, 


his heart shall be lifted up, and he shall cast down 


many ten thousands; but he shall not be strengthened 
by it.” Antiochus lost upwards of ten thousand foot 
and three hundred horse, and four thousand of his 
men were taken prisoners. Philopator, having 
marched after his victory to Jerusalem, was so auda- 
cious as to attempt to enter the sanctuary ; “ His heart 
shall be lifted up;” and being returned to his king- 
dom, he behaved with the utmost pride towards the 


_ Jews, and treated them very cruelly. He might have 


dispossessed Antiochus of his dominions, had he taken 
a proper advantage of his glorious victory; but he 
contented himself with recovering Coelo-Syria and 
Pheenicia, and again plunged into his former ex- 
cesses; “* But he shall not be strengthened by it.” 
4“ For the king of the North shall return, and shall 


set forth a multitude greater than the former, and 


shall certainly come (after certain years) witha great 
army, and with much riches.” Antiochus, after he 
had ended the war beyond the Euphrates, raised a 
great army in those provinces. Finding, fourteen 
years after the conclusion of the first war, that Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes, who was then but five or six years 


of age, had succeeded Philopator his father; he uni- 
_ ted with Philip king of Macedon, in order to deprive 
the infant king of his throne. 


Having defeated Sco- 
pas at Panium, near the source of the river Jordan, 


he subjected the whole country which Philopator 
_ had conquered, By the victory he had gained at Ra- 


hia. 

os r“ And in thee times there shall many stand up 
against the king of the South.” This prophecy was 
fulfilled by the league between the kings of Macedo- 
nia and Syria against the infant monarch of Egypt ; 

by the conspiracy of Agathocles and Agathoclea for 
the regency ; and by that of Scopas, to dispossess him 
of his crown and life. * Also, the robbers of thy 
people shall exalt themselves to ‘establish the vision, 
but they shall fall.” Several apostate Jews, to ingra- 
tiate themselves with the king of Egypt, complied 
with every thing he required of them, even in oppo- 


_ sition to the sacred ordinances of the Jaw, by which 


means they were in great favour with him: but their 


influence was not long-lived ; for when Antiochus re- 
gained possession of Judea and Jerusalem, he either 
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‘order to force it; 


| not successful in his design: 





extirpated or drove ut of the countess all the ott 
zans of Ptolemy. This subjection of the Jews to the — 
sovereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the way 
for the accomplishment of the prophecy, which de-— 





& 


nounced the calamities that Antiochus Bee 


son of Antiochus the Great, was to bring upon this 


people; which occasioned a great number of themto 


“ fall” into apostacy. 
s “ So the king of the North shall come, and one 


up a mount, and take the most fenced cities, and the | 
arms of the South shall not withstand, neither his:>= 
chosen people, neither shall there be any strength to — 


withstand. * But he that cometh against him, shall 
do according to his own will, and none shall stand 


before aie And he shall and in the glorious land 


which by his hand shall be consumed.” Antiochus, 


after having defeated the Egyptian army at Panium, — 


besieged and took, first, Sidon, then Gaza, and after- 


wards all the cities of those provinces, notwithstand- — 
ing the opposition made by the chosen troops which | 
“He -did= = 


the king of Egypt had sent against him. 


according to his own will,” in ‘Cale: -Syria and Pales- ~~ 


tine, and nothing was able to withstand him. Pur- 
suing his conquests in Palestine, he entered Judea, 
“ that glorious,” or, according i the Hebrew, “ that 
desirable land.” He there established his authority , 
and strengthened it, by hepaising from the castle of 
Jerusalem the garrison which Scopas had thrown into — 
it. This garrison having defended itself so well, that 
Antiochus was obliged to send for all his troops in 
and the siege continuing a long. 
time, the country was ruined and “ consumed” by the - 
stay the army was obliged to make in it. 
" “ He shall also set his face to enter 
strength of his whole kingdom, and upright ones with 
him: 
daughter of women, corrupting her: But she shall — 
not ein on his side, neither be for him.” 


suit his interest to lull the king asleep, by giving him 
his daughter in marriage, in order to “ corrupt her,” 
and excite her to betray her husband, but he was 


with the — 


ee) 
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thus shall he do, and he shall give him the 


Antio- S : 
chus, seeing that the Romans undertook the defence _ 
of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought it would best — 





for as soun as she was 


married to Ptolemy, she renounced her father’s in- — 


terests, and embraced those of her huseand. 
on this account that we see her f joined with him in 
the embassy which was sent from Egypt to Rome, to 
congratulate the Romans on the victory which Acilius 
had gained over her father at Thermopyle. 

x“ After this he shall turn his face unto the isles, 
and shall take many: but a prince for his own he- 
half shall cause the reproach offered by him [Antio- 
chus] to cease; without his own reproach he shall 
cause it to turn upon him.” Antiochus, having put 
an end to the war of Ceelo-Syria and Palestine, sent 
his two sons at the head of the Jand-ar:ny to Sardis, 
whilst himself embarked on board the fleet, and sailed 
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stay his troops make in it 


end. 
ea which can be made to resemble none 


to the Aigean Sea, where he took several islands, and 
extended his enpite exceedingly on that side. How- 
ever, “the prince” of the people, whom he had in- 


- sulted by ae, this invasion, that is, L. Scipio'the 


Roman consul, “ caused the reproach to turn upon 
bim;” by defeating him at mount Sipylus, and re- 
pulsing him from every part of Asia Minor. 

y* Then he shall turn his face towards the fort of 
his own land; but he shall stumble and fall, and not 
be found.” Antiochus, after his defeat, returned to 
Antioch, the capital of his kingdom, and the strong- 
est fortress in it. He went soon after into the pro- 
vinces of the East, in order to levy money to pay the 
Romans; but, having plundered the temple of Ely- 
mais, he ahere lost his life in a miserable manner. 

Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antio- 
chus, which I have explained, in most places, accord- 
ing to the Hebrew text. I confess there may be 
some doubtful and obscure terms which may be diffi- 


_ cult to explain, and are variously interpreted by com- 


‘mentators; but is it possible for the substance of the 


_ prophecy to appear obscure and doubtful ? Can any 


reasonable man, who makes use of his understanding, 
ascribe such a prediction, either to mere chance, or 
to the conjectures of human prudence and sagacity? 
-Can any light, but that which proceeds from God 
himself, penetrate in this manner, into the darkness 


of futurity, and point out the events of it in so exact. 
and circumstantial a manner ? 


Not to mention what 
-ishere said concerning Egypt, Seleucus Callinicus, 
king of Syria, leaves two children behind him. The 
evidest reigns but three years, and does not perform 
any exploit worthy of being recorded ; and, accord- 
ingly, the prophet does not take any ‘notice of him. 
The youngest is Antiochus, surnamed the Great, from 
his great actions; and accordingly, the same pro- 
phet gives an abstract of the principal circumstances 
of his life, his most important enterprises, and even 
the manner of his death. In it we see his expedi- 
tions into Coelo-Syria and Pheenicia, several cities of 
which are besieged and taken by that monarch ; his 
entrance into Jerusalem, which is laid waste by the 
his conquest of a great 
many islands; the marriage of his daughter with the 
king of Egypt, which does not answer the design he 
had in view; his overthrow by the Roman consul; 
his retreat to Antioch; and, lastly, his unfortunate 
These are, in a manner, the outlines of Antio- 


but himself. Is it to be supposed that the prophet 
drew those features without design and at random, in 
the picture he has left us of him? The facts, whion 


denote the accomplishment of the prophecy, are all 


told by heathen authors, who lived many centuries 
after the prophet, and whose fidelity cannot be sus- 
pected. It appears to me, that we must, renounce, 
not only religion, but reason, if we refuse to acknow- 
ledge, in such prophecies as these, the intervention of 
a Supreme Being, to whom all ages are present, and 
who governs the world with absolute power. 


yDan. xi. 19. 
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SECT. IX. Selencus Philopator succeeds to ee shiva! 
of Antiochus his futher. The first occurrences of the e 
reign of Ptolemy Epiphanes in Egypt. Varous em- 
bassies sent to the Acheans and Romans. Complaints 
made against Philip. Commissioners are sent from 
Romette inquire into those complaints ; and at the 
same time to take cognizance of the tll treatment of 
Sparta by the Acheans. Sequel of that affair. 


Aytiocuus the Great dying, ? Seleucus Philopator, 
his eldest son, whom he had left in Antioch when he 
set out for the eastern provinces, succeeded him 
But his reign was obscure and contemptible, occa- 
sioned by the misery to which the Romans had re 
duced that crown; and the exorbitant * sum (a thou- 
sand talents annually) he was obliged to pay, during 
the whole of his reign, by virtue of the treaty of 
peace concluded between the king his father and that 
people. 

* Ptolemy Epiphanes at that time reigned in Egypt. 
Immediately upon his accession to the throne, he had 
sent an ambassador into Achaia, to renew the alli- 
ance which the king his father had formerly conclu-. 
ded with the Achewans. The latter accepted of this 
office with joy ; and accordingly sent as deputies to 
the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the historian, 
and two other ambassadors. The alliance being re- 
newed, Philopcemen, who was at that time in office, 
inviting Ptolemy’s ambassador to a banquet, the’ con- 
versalion turned upon that prince. In the praise - 
which the ambassador bestowed upon him, he expa- 
tiated very much on his dexterity in the chase, his— 
address in riding, and his vigour and activity in the 
exercise of his arms; and to give an example of what 
he asserted, he declared, that this prince, when hunt- 
ing, had killed, on horseback, a wild bull with one 
stroke of his javelin. 

The same year that Antiochus died, Cleopatra his 
daughter, queen of Egypt, had a son, who reigned 
after Epiphanes his father, and was called Ptolemy 
Philometor. > The whole realm expressed great joy 
upon the birth of this prince. Coelo-Syria and’ Pa- 
lestine distinguished themselves above all the pro- 
vinces, and the most considerable persons of those 
countries went to Alexandria upon that occasion with 
the most splendid equipages. Josephus, of whom I 
have spoken elsewhere, who was receiver-general of © 
those provinces, being too old to take such a journey, — 
sent his youngest son, Hyrcanus, in his stead, who 
was a young man of abundance of wit, and very en- 
gaging manners. The king and queen gave hima 
very favourable reception. and did him the honour of 
a place at their table. At one of these entertain- 
ments, the guests. who looked upon him with con- | 
tempt, as a mere youth, without. capacity or experi- 
ence, placed before him the bones from which they 
had eaten the flesh. A buffoon, who used to divert 
the king with his jests, said to him; “% Do but behold, 
sir, the quantity of bones before Hyrcanus, and your 
majesty may judge from thence in what a manner his_ 
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_ father gnaws your provinces.” Those words made 


the king laugh; and he asked Hyrcanus how he 


came to have so great a number of bones before him. 
“Your majesty need not wonder at that, (replied he,) 
for dogs eat both flesh and bones, as you see the rest 
of the persons at your table have done; (pointing to 
them;) but men are contented to eat the flesh, and 
_ leave the bones, as | have done.” The mockers 
were mocked by that retort, and continued mute and 
confused.—When the day for making the presents 
arrived, as Hyrcanus had given out that he had only 
_ -* five talents to present, it was expected that he would 
be very ill received by the king; and people diverted 
themselves with the thoughts of it beforehand. The 
greatest presents made by the rest did not exceed 
{twenty talents. But Hyrcanus presented to the 
king a hundred boys, well shaped and finely dressed, 
whom he bad bought, each of them bringing a talent 
as an offering; and to the queen as many girls in 
magnificent habits, each with a like present for that 
princess. ‘The whole court was amazed at such un- 





common and surprising magnificence; and the king 


and queen dismissed Hyrcanus with the highest marks 
of their favour and esteem. ~ 

* Ptolemy, in the first year of his reign, governed 
in so auspicious a manner, as gained him universal 
_ approbation and applause; because he followed, in 
all things, the advice of Aristomenes, who was another 
father to him; but in process of time, the flattery of 
courtiers (that deadly poison to kings) prevailed over 
the wise counsels of that able minister. The young 
prince shunned him, and began to give in to all the 
vices and failings of his father. Not being able to 
endure the liberty which Aristomenes frequently took 
of advising him to act more worthy of his high sta- 
tion, he despatched him by poison. Having thus got 
rid of a troublesome censor, whose sight alone was 
importunate, from the tacit reproaches it seemed to 


_. make him, he abandoned himself entirely to his 
vicious inclinations ; plunged into excesses and dis- 


orders of every kind; followed no other guides in 
the administration of affairs than his unbridled pas- 
_ sions; and treated his subjects with the cruelty of a 
_ tyrant. ° 
The Egyptians, unable at length to endure the 
Oppressions and injustice to which they were daily 
exposed, began to cabal together, and to form associa- 
tions against a king who oppressed them so grievously. 
Some persons of the highest quality having engaged 
in this conspiracy, they had already formed designs 
for deposing him, and were upon the point of putting 
_them in execution. 
_ * To extricate himself from the difficulties in which 
he was now involved, he chose Polycrates for his 
prime minister. a man of great bravery as well as 
abilities, and who had the most consummate expe- 
rience in affairs both of peace and war; for he had 
risen to the command of the army under his father, 
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and had served in that quality in the battle of Ra- 
pitia, on which occasion he had contributed very — 
much to the victory. He was afterwards governor — 
of the island of Cyprus; and happening to be in 
Alexandria when Scopas’s conspiracy was discovered, 
the expedients he employed on that occasion con- — 


| duced very much to the preservation of the state. — 


t Ptolemy, by the assistance of this able minister, - 
overcame the rebels. He obliged their chiefs, who 


| were the principal lords of the country, to capitulate 


and submit on certain conditions. But, having seized 


their persons, he violated his promise; and, after — . 


having exercised various cruelties upon them, put 
them all to death. This perfidious conduct brought 
new troubles upon him, from which the abilities of 
Polycrates again extricated him. 

The Achwan league, at the time we are now 
speaking of, seems to have been very powerful, and 
in great consideration. We have seen that Ptolemy, 
a little after his accession to the throne, had been 
very solicitous to renew the ancient alliance with 
them. This he was also very desirous of in the latter © 
end of his reign; and accordingly offered that re-. 
public six thousand shields and two hundred talents 
of brass. His offer was accepted, and, in consequence 
of it, Lycortas and two other Achewans were deputed 
to him, to thank him for the presents, and to renew 


‘the alliance; and these returned soon after with - 


Ptolemy’s ambassador, in order to ratify the treaty. 
® King Eumenes also sent an embassy for the same 
purpose, and offered a hundred and twenty talents, || — 
the interest of which was to be applied for the sup 
port of the members of the public council. Others 
came likewise from Seleucus, who, in the name of 
their sovereign, offered ten ships of war completely 


equipped; and, at the same time, desired to have the ~ 
ancient alliance with that prince renewed. The | 


age 


ambassador whom Philopeemen had sent to Rome to — 


justify his conduct, was returned from thence, and | 
desired to give an account of his commission. 


For these several reasons a great assembly was © 


held. The first man that entered it was Nicodemus 
of Elea. He gave an account of what he had said 
in the senate of Rome, with regard to the affair of 
Sparta, and the answer which had been made him. 
It was judged by the replies, that the senate, in 
reality, were not pleased with the subversion of the 
government of Sparta, with the demolition of the 
walls of that city, nor with the massacre of the Spar- 
tans; but at the same time, that they did not annul 
any thing which had been enacted. And as no per- 
son happened to speak for or against the answers of 
the senate, no further mention was made of it at that 
time. But the same affair will be the subject of 
much debate in the sequel. . 

‘The ambassadors of Eumenes were next admitted 
to audicnce. After having renewed the alliance 
which had been formerly made with Attalus, that 
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king's father; and proposed, in Eumenes’s name, the 
_ offer of a hundred and twenty talents; they expatiated 
largely on the great friendship and tender regard 
which their sovereign bad always showed for the 
Acheans. When they had ended, Apollonius of 
‘Sicyon rose up, and observed, that the present which 


the king of Pergamus offered, considered in_ itself, 


was worthy of the Acheans; but if regard was had 
_ to the end which Eumenes proposed to himself by it, 
_ and the advantage he hoped to reap by his munifi- 
- cence, in that case the republic could not accept of 
this present without bringing upon itself everlasting 
infamy, and being guilty of the greatest of prevarica- 
“For, in a word,” continued he, “ as the law 
forbids every individual, whether of the people or of 
the magistrates, to receive any gift from a king upon 
any pretence whatsoever, the crime would be much 
greater, should the commonwealth, collectively, ac- 
cept of Eumenes’s offers. That with regard to the 
infamy, it was self-evident and glaring; for,” says 
Apollonius, “ what could reflect greater ignominy on 
a council, than to receive, annually, from a king, 
money for its subsistence ; and to assemble, in order 
to deliberate on public affairs, only as so many of bis 
pensioners, and in a manner rising from his table, 
after having swallowed the bait that concealed the 
hook? But what dreadful consequences might not 
be expected from such a custom, should it be es- 
tablished? Afterwards Prusias, excited by the example 
of Eumenes, would also be liberal of his benefac- 
ticns, and after him, Seleucus: that, .as the interest 
_ ot kings differed widely from those of republics, and 
as, in the latter, their most important deliberations 
generally related to their differences with crowned 
heads, one of these two things would inevitably hap- 
pen; either the Achzans would transact all things to 
_ the advantage of those princes, and to the prejudice 
of their own country; or else they must be guilty of 
the blackest ingratitude towards their benefactors.” 
He concluded his speech with exhorting the Achxans 
' to refuse the present which was offered ; and added, 
“That it was their duty to be displeased with Eu- 
menes, for attempting to bribe their fidelity by such 
an offer.” . The whole assembly with shouts rejected 
unanimously the proposal of the king of Pergamus, 
however dazzling the offer of so large a sum of money 
might be. 

After this, Lycortas and the rest of the ambassa- 
_dors who had been sent to Ptolemy, were called in; 
_and the decree made by that prince for renewing the 
alliance was read. Aristenes, who presided in the 
assembly, having asked what treaty the king of Egypt 
desired to renew, (several having been concluded 
with Ptolemy upon very different conditions,) and 
nobody being able to answer that question, the de- 
cision of that affair was referred to another time. 

At last the ambassadors of Seleucus were admitted 
to audience. ‘he Achzans renewed the alliance 
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t @hich had been concluded with him: not | 
|| judged expedient to accept, at that juncture, of the — 
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* Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this — 
time; and complaints were carried, from all quarters, 
to Rome against Philip. The senate thereupon no- 
minated three commissioners, of whom Q. Cecilius 
was the chief, to go and take cognizance of those 
affairs upon the spot. 

‘ Philip still retained the strongest resentment 
against the Romans, with whom he believed he had 
just reason to be dissatisfied on many accounts; but 
particularly, because, by the articles of peace, he had 
not been allowed the liberty of taking vengeance on 
such of his subjects as had abandoned him during 
the war. The Romans, however, had endeavoured 
to console him, by permitting him to invade Athama- 
nia, and Amynander the king of that country; by 
giving up to him some cities of Thessaly, which the 
AStolians had seized; by leaving him the possession 
of Demetrias and all Magnesia; and by not opposing 
him in his attempts to make himself master of many 
cities in Thrace; all which circumstances had some- 
what appeased his anger.- He continually meditated, 
however, to take advantage of the repose which the 
peace afforded him, in order to prepare for war when 
ever a proper opportunity should present itself. But 
the complaints that were made against him at Rome, 
having been listened to there, revived all his former _ 
disgusts. gos 

The three commissioners being arrived at Tempe — 
in Thessaly, an assembly was called there, to which 
came, on one side, the ambassadors of the Thessa- 
lians, of the Perrhoebians and Athamanians ; and, on 
the other, Philip king of Macedon, a circumstance 
that could not but greatly mortify the pride of so 
powerful a prince. The ambassadors urged their 
various complaints against Philip, with greater or 
less force, according to their different characters and 
abilities. Some, after excusing themselves for being 
obliged to plead against him in favour of their liberty, — 
entreated him to act in regard to them rather as a 
friend than a master, and to imitate the Romans in 
that particular, who endeavoured to win over their 
allies rather by friendship than fear. The rest of 
the ambassadors, with less reserve and moderation, 


-reproached him to his face for his injustice, oppres- 


sion, and usurpation; assuring the commissioners, 
that in case they did not apply a speedy remedy, the 
triumphs they had obtained over Philip, and their 
restoration of liberty to the Grecians inhabiting’ the 
countries near Macedonia, would all be rendered in- 
effectual: that this prince, {like a fiery courser, 
would never be kept in and restrained without a very 
tight rein and a sharp curb. Philip, that he might 
assume the air of an accuser rather than of one ac- 
cused, inveighed heavily against those who had 
harangued on this occasion, and particularly against 


+ “Ut equum sternacem non parentem, fre»is asperioribus cae- 
tigandum vsse.”? . Liv. 
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--tne Thessalians. He said, that like *slaves, who, 
_ being made free on a sudden contrary to their expec- 
tations, break into the most injurious exclamations 
- against their masters and benefactors, so they abused, 

- with the utmost insolence, the indulgence of the 

_ Romans; being incapable, after enduring a long ser- 

vitude, of making a prudent and moderate use of the 
liberty which had been granted them. The commis- 
- sioners, after hearing the accusations and answers, 
the circumstances of which I have thought proper to 
omit as little important, and making some particular 
regulations, did not judge proper at that time to 
pronounce definitively upon their respective de- 
mands. 

From thence they went to Thessalonica, to inquire 
into the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace; and 
the king, who was very much disgusted, followed 
them thither. Eumenes’s ambassadors said to the 
commissioners, that if the Romans were resolved to 

restore the cities of Aunus and Maronea to their liber- 
__ ty, their sovereign was far from having a design to 
oppose it; but that, if they did not concern themselves 
in regard to the condition of the cities which had 
been conquered from Antiochus, in that case, the 
-service which Eumenes and Attalus his father had 
done Rome seemed to require that they should rather 
be given up to their master than to Philip, who had 
no manner of right to them, but had usurped them 
by open force: that, besides, these cities had been 
given to Eumenes by a decree of the ten commis- 
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- sioners whom the Romans had appointed to deter- 





S had bestowed upon him. 
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“mine these differences. The Maroneans, who were 
afterwards heard, inveighed in the strongest terms 
against the injustice and oppression which Philip’s 
arrison exercised in their city. 


ay Here Philip delivered himself in quite different 


_ terms from what he had done before; and directing 

himself personally to the Romans, declared, that he 
had long perceived they were fully determined never 
_. to do nim justice on any occasion. He made a long 
enumeration of the grievous injuries he pretended to 
have received from them; the services he had done 
the Romans on different occasions; and laid great 


stress on the zeal with which he had always adhered 


to their interest, so far as to refuse three thousand 
talents,f fifty ships of war completely equipped, and 
a great number of cities, which Antiochus offered 
him, upon condition that he would conclude an alli- 
ance with him. 
the mortification to see Eumenes preferred on all oc- 
casions, with whom he disdained to compare him- 
self; and that the Romans, so far from enlarging his 
dominions, as he thought his services merited, had 
even dispossessed him, as well of those cities to 
which he had a lawful claim, as of such as they 
“ You, O Romans,” says he, 
concluding his speech, “are to consider upon what 


terms you intend to have me be with you. If you 


&Polyb. in Leg. c. xli. p. 853, 854. 
© Insolenter ef immodice abuti Thessalos indulgentia populi 
Romani; velut ex diutina siti nimis avide meram haurientes 
es jibertatem. Ita, servorum modo, preter spem repente manumis- 
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That, notwithstanding this, he hid 








are determined to treat me as an enemy, and to — 


urge me to extremitics, in that case you need only — 
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use me as you have hitherto done: but, if you 


still revere in my person the title and quality of 
king, ally, and friend, spare me, I beseech you, the © 
shame of being treated any longer with so much 
indignity.” : 
The commissioners ~vere moved with this speech — 
of the king. 


For this reason, they thought it — 


incumbent on them to leave the affair in suspense, — 


by making no decisive answer; and accordingly they 


decreed, that if the cities in question had been given 


to Eumenes, by the decree of the ten commissioners, 
as he pretended they were, in that case it was not ir — 
their power to reverse it: that if Philip had ac ~ 
quired them by right of conquest, it was but just 
that he should be suffered to continue in posses- 
sion of them: that if neither of these things should — 
be proved, then the cognizance of this affair should 
be left to the judgment of the senate; and, in the mean 


time, the garrisons be drawn out of the cities, each 


party retaining his pretensions as before. 


This regulation, by which Philip was commanded, :. 


provisionally, to withdraw his garrisons out of the 
respective cities, far from satisfying that prince, so_ 


entirely discontented and enraged him, that the con- = 
| sequence would certainly have been an open war, if 


he had lived long enough to prepare for it. 
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® The commissioners, at leaving Macedonia, went 


to Achaia. Aristenes, who was the chief magistrate, 


assembled immediately all the chiefs of the republic — 
Cecilius coming into this council, after — 
having applauded the zeal of the Achzans, andthe 
wisdom of their government on all other occasions, ~ 
added, that he could not forbear telling them, that — 


in Argos. 


their injurious treatment of the Lacedemonians had 


been very much censured at Rome; and therefore 


he exhorted them to amend, as much as lay in their — 


power, what had been done imprudently against — 


them on that occasion. 


The silence of Aristenes, — 





who did not reply a single word, showed that he was 


of the same opinion with Cecilius, and that they acted 
in concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis, a man better — 


skilled in war than politics, and who hated Philopw- 


men, without mentioning the affair of Sparta, made 


other complaints against him. 


men, Lycortas, and Archon, began to speak with the 


utmost vigour in defence of the republic. They 
showed, that the whole transaction, with respect to 
Sparta, had been conducted with prudence, and even 
to the advantage of the Lacedemonians: and that no 
alteration could take place, without violating human 


Upon this, Philope:- = 


2m 


Jaws, as well as the reverence due to the gods. When _ 


Cecilius quitted the assembly, the members of it, 
moved with Philopcemen’s discourse, came to a reso- 
Jution, that nothing should be changed in what had 
been decreed, and that this answer should be made to 
the Roman ambassador. 


sorum, licentiam vocis et liguz experiri, et jactare sese insectae 


tione et conviciis dominorum.” | Liv. 
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returning to their houses and families. 


When ‘t was told Cecilius, he desired that the 


gencral assembly of the country might be convened. 
‘Yo this the magistrates replied, that he must first 
produce a letter from the senate of Rome, by which 
the Achians should be desired to meet. As Cecilins 


_ had no such letter, they told him plainly, that they 


would not assemble ; which exasperated him to such 
a degree, that he left Achaia, and would not hear what 
the magistrates bad tosay. It was believed that this 


ambassador (and before him Marcus Fulvius) would 
_ not have delivered themselves with so much freedom, 


had they not been sure that Aristenes and Diophanes 
were in their interest. And, indeed, they were 
accused of having invited those Romans into that 


- country, purely out of hatred to Philopeemen; and 
accordingly were greatly suspected by the popu- 


lace. 

» Cecilius, at his return to Rome, acquainted the 
senate with whatever had been transacted by him in 
Greece. After this, the ambassadors of Macedonia 
and Peloponnesus were brought in. Those of Philip 
and Eumenes were introduccd first, and then the ex- 
iles of ASnus and Maronea; who a'l repeated what 
they had before said in the presence of Cecilius in 
Thessalonica. ‘The senate, after hearing them, sent 


to Philip other ambassadors, of whom Appius Claudi- 


us was the principal, to examine on the spot whether 
he was withdrawn (as he had promised Cecilius) from 


the cities of Perrhcebia; to command him, at the 


same time, to evacuate A¢nus and Maronea; and to 


draw off his troops from all the castles, territories, 
and cities, which he possessed on the sea coast of 


Thrace. 
They next admitted to audience Apollonidas, the 


-ambassador whom the Achzans had sent to justify 


their having refused to give an answer to Cecilius; 
and to inform the senate of all that had been trans- 
acted with regard to the Spartans, who on their side 


had deputed to Rome Areus and Alcibiades, who both 


were of the number of the first exiles whom Philope- 
men and the Achezans had restored to their country. 
The circumstance which most exasperated the Ache- 
ans was, to see that, notwithstanding the valuable and 


‘recent obligation conferred upon them, they had, 
however, taken upon themselves the odious commis- 


sion of accusing those who had saved them so unex- 
pectedly, and had procured them the happiness of 
Apollonidas 
endeavoured to prove, that it would be impossible to 


: settle the affairs of Sparta with greater prudence than 


Philopcemen ard the rest of the Achzans had done; 


and they likewise exculpated themselves, for having 


refused to call a general assembly. On the other 


side, Areus and Alcibiades represented, in the most 


affecting manner, the most lamentable condition to 
which Sparta was reduced ; its walls demolished ; its 


- * citizens dragged into Achaia, and reduced toa state 
_of captivity; the sacred laws of Lycurgus, which had 


bPolyb. in Legat. c. xii. Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 33., A. M. 3820. 
Before J. C. 184. 
iPolyb. in Legat. c. xliv. Liv. 1. xxxix. n. 34, 35, 
* By the decree of the Achzans it had been enacted, that such 
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made it subsist during so long a series of yeurs, and 
with so much glory, entirely abolished. fou 

The senate. after weighing and comparing the 
reasons on both sides, ordered the same ambassadors 
to inquire into this affair as had been nominated to 
inspect those of Macedon; and desired the Acheans 
to convene their general assembly, whenever the 
Roman ambassadors should require it; as the senate 
admitted them to audience in Rome as often as they 
asked it. 

1 When Philip was informed by his ambassadors, who 
had been sent back to him from Rome, that he must 
absolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace; in the 
highest degree of rage, to see his dominions contracted 
on every side, he vented his fury on the inhabitants 
of Maronea. Onomastes, who was governor of 
Thrace, employed Cassander, who was very well 
known in the city, to execute the barbarous command 
of the prince. Accordingly, in the dead of night, he 
led a body of Thracians into it, who fell on the citi- 
zens, and cut a great number of them to pieces. 
Philip having thus wreaked his vengeance on those 
who were not of his faction, waited calmly for the 
commissioners, being firmly persuaded that no one 
would dare to impeach him. 

Some time after, Appius arrives ; who, upon being 
informed of the barbarous treatment which the Maro- 
neans had met with, reproached the king of Macedon, 
in the strongest terms, on that account. The latter 
resolutely asserted, that he had not been in any man- 
ner concerned in the massacre, but that it was wholly | 
occasioned by an insurrection of the populace. 
“ Some,” says he, “ declaring for Eumenes, and others 
for me, a great quarrel arose, and they butchered one 
another.” He went so far as to challenge them to 
produce any person who pretended to have any arti- 
cles to lay to his charge. But who would have dared 
to impeach him ? His punishment would have been 
immediate; and the aid he might have expected from 
the Romans was too far off. “It is to no purpose,” 
says Appius to him, “ for you to apologize for your- 
self; I know what things have been done, as well as 
the author of them.” These words gave Philip the 
greatest anxiety. However, matters were not carried 
farther at this first interview. 

But Appius, the next day, commanded him to send 
immediately Onomastes and Cassander to Rome, to be 
examined by the senate on the affair in question ; 
d€claring, that there was no other way left for him 
to clear himself. Philip, upon receiving this order, 
changed colour, wavered within himself, and hesi- 
tated a long time before he made answer. At last, 
he declared that he would send Cassander, whom 
the commissioners suspected to be the contriver of 
the massacre: but he was determined not to send 
Onomastes, who (he declared) so far from having been 
in Maronea at the time this bloody tragedy hap- 
pened, was not even in the neighbourhoud of it. 
slaves as had been adopted among the citizens of Sparta, should 
leave the city and all Laconia; in default of wh ch, the Achwans ~ 


were empowered to seize and sell them as slaves, which had 
accordingly been executed. 
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: he true reason was, that Philip was afraid lest 
_. Qnomastes, in whom he reposed the utmost confi- 
dence, and had never concealed any thing from 


him, should betray him to the senate. As for Cas- 
sander, the instant the commissioners had left 
Macedon, he put him on board a ship; but, at the 
same time, sent some persons in his company, 
who poisoned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the commissioners, who 
were fully persuaded that Philip had contrived the 
massacre of Maronea, and was upon the point of 
breaking with the Romans, the king of Macedon, 
reflecting in his own mind, and with his friends, that 

_ the hatred he bore the Romans, and the strong desire 
he had to wreak his vengeance on that people, must 
necessarily soon display itself; would have been very 
glad to take up arms immediately, and declare war 
against them; but, not being prepared, he conceived 
an expedient to gain time. He resolved to send his 
son Demetrius to Rome, whom, as having been many 
years a hostage, and having acquired great esteem 
in that city, he judged very well qualified either to 
defend him against the accusations with which he 
“might be charged before the senate, or to apologize 
for such faults as he really had committed. 
_ He accordingly made all the preparations neces- 
sary for this embassy, and nominated several friends 
% to attend the prince his son on that occasion. 
He at the same time, promised to succour the 
Byzantines; not that he was sincerely desirous of 
defending them, but because his bare advancing to 
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princes of Thrace, in the neighbourhood of the 
Prepontis, and would prevent their opposing the 
resolution he had formed of engaging in a war 
against the Romans. And accordingly having de- 
feated those petty sovereigns in a battle, and taken 
their chief prisoner, he hereby put it out of their 
power to annoy him, and returned into Macedon. 
-* The arrival of the Roman commissioners, who 
-—s- were commanded to go from Macedon into Achaia, 
was expected in Peloponnesus. Lycortas, in order 
that an answer might be ready for them, summoned 
d a council, in which the affair of the Lacedamonians 
was examined. He represented to the assembly what 
they had to fear from them; the Romans seeming 
to favour their interest much more than that of the 
' Acheans. He expatiated chiefly on the ingrati- 
tude of Areus and Alcibiades, who, though they 
owed their return to the Achzeans, had however been 
so base as to undertake the embassy against them to 
the senate, where they acted and spoke like professed 
enemies; as if the Achzans had driven them from 
_. their country, whereas it was they who had restored 
them to it. Upon this, great shouts were heard in 
: every part of the assembly, and the president was de- 
‘sired to bring the affair into immediate deliberation. 
Nothing prevailing but passion and a thirst of re- 
_ venge, Areus and Alcibiades were condemned to die. 
_ The Roman commissioners arrived a few days 


i Liy. J. xxxix. n. 35—37. 
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| after, and the council met at Clitor in Arcadia. 
This filled the Achezans with the utmost terror 
for seeing Areus and Alcibiades, whom they tad ~ 
just before condemped to die, arrive with the com- — 
missioners, they naturally supposed that the inquiry 
which was going to be made would be no way fa- 
vourable to them. pees 
Appius then told them that the senate had been 
deeply affected with the complaints of the Lacede- 
monians, and could not but disapprove of every thing — 
which had been done with respect to them,—the — 
murder of those who, on the promise which Philo- 
pemen had made them, had come to plead their — 
cause; the demolition of the walls of Sparta; the — 
abolition of the laws and institutions of Lycurgus, 
which had spread the fame of that city throughout 
the world, and made it flourish for several ages. i 
Lycortas, both as president of the council, andas 
being of the same opinion with Philopcemen, the _ 
author of whatever had been transacted against La- 
cedemon, undertook to answer Appius. He showed, 
first, that as the Lacedeemonians had attacked the 
exiles, contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which ex- _ 
pressly forbid them to make any attempt-against the — 
maritime cities; those exiles, in the absence of the 
Romans, could have recourse only to the Achewan 
league, which could not be justly blamed for having 
assisted them to the utmost of their power, in so ur- 
genta necessity. ‘That with regard to the massacre — 
which Appius laid to their charge, it ought not to be — 
imputed to them, but to the exiles, who were then 
headed by. Areus and Alcibiades; and who, by their 
own immediate impulse, and without being autho- — 
rized by the Achezeans, had fallen with the utmost 
fury and violence on those whom they considered the 
authors of their banishment, and of all the rest of the 
calamities they had suffered. ‘ Ho-wever, (added 
Lycortas,) it is pretended that we cannot but own 
that we were the cause of the abolition of Lycur- 
gus’s laws, and the demolition of the walls of Sparta. 
This, indeed, is a real fact; but then how can this 
double objection be made to us at the same time? 
The walls in question were not built by Lycurgus, 
but by tyrants, who erected them some few years - 
ago, not for the security of the city, but for their own 
safety, and to enable themselves to abolish, with im- 
punity, the discipline and regulations so happily 
established by that wise legislator. Were it possible — 
for him to rise now from the grave, he would be 
overjoyed to see those walls destroyed, and would 
say that he now recognizes his native country and 
ancient Sparta. You should not, O citizens of 
Sparta, have waited for Philopeemen or the Achzans; 
but ought yourselves to have pulled down those 
walls with your own hands, ana destroyed even the 
slightest trace of tyranny. These were the igno- 
minious scars of your slavery; and, after having 
maintained your liberties during almost eight hun- 
dred years; and been in former times the sovereigns. 
of Greece, without the support and assistance of 
walls; they, for these hundred years, have become — 
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___ the instruments of your slavery, and, in a manner, 
your shackles and fetters. With respect to the an- 
_ cient laws of Lycurgus, they were suppressed by 
the tyrants; and we have only substituted our own, 
by putting you upon a level with us in all things.” 
Addressing himself then to Appius, “I cannot for- 
bear owning (says he) that the words I have hitherto 
spoken, are not such as should be used from one ally 
to another; nor by a free nation, but by slaves who 
Speak to their master. or, in fine, if the voice of 
the herald, who proclaimed us, in the first place, to 
be free, was not a vain and empty ceremony ; if the 
____treaty concluded at that time be real and solid; if 
~~. you are desirous of sincerely preserving an alliance 
____and friendship with us; on what can that infinite dis- 
parity which you suppose to be between you Romans 
and us Achzeans be grounded? I do not enquire into 
_ the treatment which Capua met with, after you had 
taken that city : why then do you examine into our 
_ usage ofthe Lacedzmonians,after we had conquered 
_ them? Some of them were killed; and I will sup- 
pose that it was by us. But did not you strike off 
_ the heads of several Campanian senators? We le- 
_____velled the walls of Sparta with the ground; but as 
for you, Romans, you not only dispossessed the Cam- 
-__ panians of their walls, but of their city and lands. 
To this I know you will reply, that the equality ex- 
-____ pressed in the treaties between the Romans and 
___ Achzeans is merely specious, anda bare form of 
_ words: that we really have but a precarious and 
transmitted liberty, but that the Romans are the pri- 
mary source of authority and empire. Of this, Ap- 
pius, lam but too sensible. However, since we must 
submit to this, I entreat you at least, how wide a dif- 
ference soever you may set between yourselves and 
us, not to put your enemies and our own upon a level 
with us, who are your allies; especially, not to show 








quire us, by forswearing ourselves, to dissolve and 
annul all we have enacted by oath; and to revoke 
: that, which, by being written in our records, and en- 
-_ graved on marble, in order to preserve the remem- 
-__brance of it for ever, is become a sacred monument, 
~ which it is not lawful for us to violate. We revere 
you, O Romans; and if you will have it so, we also 
fear you: but then we think it glorious to have a 
greater reverence and fear for the immortal gods.” 
The greatest part of the assembly applauded this 
_ speech, and all were unanimous in their opinion, that 
he had spoken like a true magistrate; it was there- 
fore necessary for the Romans to act with vigour, or 
resolve to lose their authority. Appius, without de- 
scending to particulars, advised them, whilst they 
still enjoyed their freedom, and had not received any 
orders, to make a merit with the Romans, of enact- 
ing, of their own accord, what might afterwards be 
enjoined them. They were grieved at these words; 
but were instructed by them, not to persist obsti- 
nately in the refusal of what should be demanded. 





~ a Liv, L xxxviii. n. 48. ™ In Achaic. p. 414. 
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All they therefore desired was, that the Romans — 
would decree whatever they pleased with regard to — 
Sparta; but not oblige the Acheans to break their | 
oath, by annulling their decree themselves. As to 
the sentence that was just before passed against — 
Areus and Alcibiades, it was immediately repealed. 

''The Romans pronounced judgment the year fol- — 
The chief articles of the ordinance were, — 
that those persons who had been condemned by the 
Acheans should be recalled and restored; that all 
sentences relating to this affair should be repealed ; 
and that Sparta should continue a member of the 
Achzan league. ™ Pausanias adds an article not ta- 
ken.notice of by Livy, that the walls which had been. 
demolished should be rebuilt. -Q. Marcius was ap- — 
pointed commissary to settle the affairs of Macedon, 
and those of Peloponnesus, where great feuds and 
disturbances subsisted, especially between the Ache- 
ans on one’ide, and the Messenians and Lacedamo- 
nians on the other. ® They all had sent ambassa- 
dors to Rome: but it does not appear that the senate 
was in any great haste to put an end to their difler- 
ences. The answer they made to the Lacedemo- 
nians was, that the Romans were determined not 
to. trouble themselves any further about their affairs. 
The Achzans demanded aid of the Romans against 
the Messenians, pursuant to the treaty ; or at least, 
not to suffer arms or provisions to be transported 
out of Italy to the latter people. It was answered ~ 
them, that when any cities broke their alliance with | 
the Achzeans, the senate did not think itself obliged 
to enter into those disputes; for that this would 
open a door to ruptures and divisions, and even, in 
some measure, give a sanction to them. 

In these proceedings appears the artful and jealous 
policy of the Romans, which tended solely to weaken 
Philip and the Achzans, of whose power they were 
jealous; and who covered their ambitious designs 
with the specious pretence of succouring the weak 
and oppressed. 


SECT. X. Philopemen besieges Messene. He is 
taken prisoner, and put to death by the Messenians. 
Messene surrendered to the Acheans. The splen- 
did funeral procession of Philopemen, whose ashes 
are carried to Megalopolis. Sequel of the affair re- 
lating to the Spartan exiles. The death of Ptolemy — 
Epiphanes, who is succeeded by Philometor his son. 


Drinocrates the Messenian, ° who had a particular — 
enmity to Philopcemen, had drawn off Messene from 
the Achzan league; and was meditating how he 
might best seize upon a considerable post, called _ 
Corone, near that city. Philopcemen, then seventy 
years of age, and generalissimo of the Achzans for 
the eighth time, was then sick. However, the in- 
stant the news of this was brought him, he set out, 
notwithstanding his indisposition, made a forced 


© Liv. 1. xxix. n. 48. Plut in Philop. p. 366—368. 
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f Se not vehy numerous, aE ate of the 
ower of the Megalopolitan youth. Dinocrates, who 
- had marched out against him, was soon put to flight: 
~ but five hundred ‘troopers, who guarded the open 
country of Messene, happening to come up and re- 
- inforce him, he faced about and routed Philopcemen. 
This general, whose sole concern was to save the 
gallant youths, who had followed him in this expe- 





_ bravery; but happening to fall from his horse, and 
receiving a deep wound in his head, he was taken 
prisoner by the enemy, who carried him to Messene. 
Plutarch considers this ill fortune of Philopaemen as 
the punishment for a rash and arrogant expression 
that had escaped him upop his hearing a certain 
_ general applauded: “ Ought that man,” says he, “to 
= be valued, who suffers himself to be taken alive by 
KS the enemy, whilst he has arms to defend himself?” 
% As soon as the news was brought to Messene, that 
oa Philopcemen was taken prisoner, and on his way to 
that city, the Messenians were in such transports 
___ of joy that they all ran to the gates of the city, not 
being able to persuade themselves of the truth of 
2 ~ what they heard till they saw him themselves, so 
= ee greatly improbable did such an event appear to them. 
To satisfy the violent curiosity of the inhabitants, 
‘many of whom had not yet been able to get a sight 
_ of him, they were forced to show the illustrious pri- 
~ soner itn the theatre, where multitudes flocked to see 
him. When they beheld Philopeemen dragged along 
_ in chains, most of the spectators were so much moved 
__to compassion that tears trickled from their cyes. 
There even was heard a murmur among the people, 
_ which resulted from humanity and a very laudable 
_ gratitude: “That the Messenians ought to call to 
_ mind-the great services done by Philopcemen, and 
_ his having preserved the liberty of Achaia by the 
defeat of Nabis the tyrant.” But the magistrates 
did not suffer him to be long exhibited in this man- 
s ner, lest the pity of the people should be attended 
_ with ill consequences. They therefore took him 
away on a sudden; and, after consulting together, 
_ caused him to be conveyed to a place called the 
ie treasury. This was a subterraneous dungeon, whi- 

- ther neither light nor air entered from without; 
and which had no door to it, but was shut with a 
huge stone that was rolled over the entrance. In 
this dungeon they imprisoned Philopceemen, and post- 
ed a guard round every part of it. 

As soon as it was night, and all the people were 
withdrawn, Dinocrates caused the stone to be rolled 
away, and the executioner to descend into the 
_ dungeon with a dose of poison to Philopemen, com- 
--manding him not to stir till he had swallowed it. 
The moment the illustrious Megalopolitan perceived 
the light, and saw the man advance towards him, 
witha lamp in one hand and the bowl of poison in 
= _ the other, he raised himself with the utmost difficulty, 
(for he was very weak,) sat- down, and then taking 
_ the Oleg he tgaired of the executioner, whether he 




























dition, performed the most extraordinary acts of | 








; ould tell wats was become of the young Mezaiopati 


tans his followers, and particularly of Lycortas? The 
executioner answering, that he heard that almost all _ 
of them had saved themselves by flight ; 


“ You bring me,” says he, 


out breathing the least complaint, he swallowed the 
deadly dose, and laid himself again on his cloak. The 


poison was very speedy in its effects; for Philopoe- ee 


men being extremely weak and feeble, he expired in 
a moment. : 

_ When the news of his déath was spread among the 
Acheans, all their cities were inexpressibly afflicted 
and dejected. 
were of age to bear arms, and all their magistrates, 
came to Megalopolis. Here a grand council being 


summoned, it was unanimously resolved not to delay __ 


a moment taking vengeance for so horrid a deed; 


and accordingly, having elected on the spot Lycortas. 


for their general, they advanced with the utmost fury 
into Messenia, and filled every part of it with blood 
and slaughter. 
refuge left, and being unable to defend themselves by — 


force of arms, sent a deputation to the Achzans, to 2S 


desire that an end might be put to the war, and to — 
beg pardon for their past faults. 


deserve. 
for them to expect a peace than by delivering up the — 
authors of the revolt, and of the death of Philope- 
men; by submitting all their affairs to the disposal of 





‘Philopeemen 2 
thanked him by a nod, and looking kindly on him, — 
“ood news; and I find. 
we are not entirely unfortunate :” after which, with- — 


immediately all their young men who © 


The Messenians, having now no 


Lycortas, moved at a . 
their entreaties, did not think it advisable to treat 
them as their furious and insolent revolt seemed to 
He told them, that there was no other way — 





the Achzans, and receiving a garrison into their 


citadel. These conditions were accepted and executed 
immediately. Dinocrates, to prevent the ignominy — 


of dying by an executioner, laid violent hands on — 
himself, in which he was imitated by all those who $e 
Lycortas — 


had advised putting Philopcemen to death. 
caused those to be delivered up who had advised in- 
sulting Philopemen. These were undoubtedly the 
persons who were stoned round his tomb, as we shall 
soon see. 

The funeral obsequies of Philopeemen were then 
solemnized. After the body had been consumed by 


the flames, his ashes collected, and deposited in an 


urn, the train set out for Megalopolis. This proces- _ 


or rather it was a mixture of both. First came the 


infantry, their brows adorned with crowns, and all 


shedding floods of tears. Then followed the Messenian © 
prisoners bound in chains: afterwards the general’s 
son, young * Polybius, carrying the urn adorned with 
ribbons and crowns, and accompanied by the noblest 
and most illustrious Achzans. The urn was followed 
by all the cavalry, whose arms glittered magnificently, 


and ewhose horses were all richly caparisoned, who — 


closed the march, and did not seem too much dejected 


at this mournful scene, nor too much elated from their 


®* This was Polybius the historian, who might then bs about 
twenty-two. 


Tt 





“sion did not so much resemble a funeral as a triumph, — = 





round his sepulchre. 


dou 


victory. Al) the inhabitants of the neighbouring 


towns and villages flocked to meet the procession, as 
if they came in honour of a victory obtained. 


All 
nossible honours were done to Philopemen at his 
interment, and the Messenian captives were stoned 
; The cities in general, by de- 
crecs enacted for that purpose, ordered the greatest 
honours to be paid him, and erected many statues to 
him with magnificent inscriptions. 

Several * years after, at the time that Corinth was 
ourned and destroyed by Mummius the proconsul, a 


false accuser, (a Roman,) as J observed elsewhere, 
used his utmost endeavours to get them broken to 


pieces; prosecuted him criminally, as if alive; 


_ great solidity and eloquence. 


charging him with having been an enemy to the 
Romans, and of discovering a hatred for them on all 
occasions. ‘The cause was heard in council before 
Mummius. _ The slanderer exhibited all his article’ 
of impeachment, and produced his proofs. They 
were answered by Polybius, who refuted them with 
It is great pity so in- 
teresting a piece should have been lost. Neither 
Mummius nor his council would permit the monu- 


ments of that great man’s glory to be destroyed, 


though he had opposed, like a bulwark, the successes 
of the Romans: for the Romans of that age, says 
Plutarch, made the just and proper discrimination 
between virtue and interest; they distinguished the 


- glorious and honourable from the profitable; and 


were persuaded, that worthy persons ought to honour 
and revere the memory of men who signalized them- 
selves by their virtue, though they had been their 
enemies. 

Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as Roman 


_ writers observe, that three illustrious men, Philope- 


men, Hannibal, and Scipio, happened to die in the 
same year, or thereabouts; thus putting Philopoeemen 
in parallel, and, as it were, upon a level, with the 
two most celebrated generals of the two most power- 
ful nations in the world. I believe I have already 
given the reader a sufficient idea of his character, so 
shall only repeat what I before observed, that Philo- 
poemen was called the last of the Greeks, as Brutus 


' was said to be the last of the Romans. 


The Messenians, by their imprudent conduct, being 
reduced to the most deplorable condition, were, by 
the goodness and generosity of Lycortas and the 


Achezans, restored to the league from which they had ~ 


withdrawn themselves. Several other cities, which, 
from the example they set them, had also renounced 
it, renewed their alliance with it. Such commonly 
is the happy effect which a seasonable act of cle- 
mency produces; whereas a violent and excessive 
severity, that breathes nothing but blood and ven- 
geance, often hurries people to despair; and so far 
from proving a remedy to evils, only inflames and 
exasperates them the more. " 

When news came to Rome, that the Achzans had 
pLiv. L xxxix. n. 51. Cor. Nep. in Annib. c. x.—xii. Justin. 
L. xxxii. c. 4. 

* Thirty-seven years. ‘ 
t “An tu, inquit, vituline caruncule, quam imperaton veter 
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happily terminated their war with the Messenians 
the ambassadors were addressed in terms quite dif 
ferent from those which had been used to them 
before. The senate told them, that they had been 
particularly careful not to suffer cither arms or pro- 
visions to be carried from Italy to Messene; an an- 
swer which manifestly discovers the insincerity of 
the Romans, and the little regard they had to good 
faith in their transactions with other nations. ‘They 
seemed, at first, desirous of giving the signal to all 
the cities engaged in the Achwan league, to take up 
arms; and now, they endeavoured to flatter the 
Acheans into an opinion, that they had sought all 
opportunities to serve them. . 

It is manifest on this occasion, that the Roman 
senate consented to what had been transacted, be- 
cause it was not in their power to oppose it; that 
they wanted to make a merit of this with the Ache- 
ans, who possessed almost the whole force of Pelo- 
ponnesus; that they were very cautious of giving 
the least umbrage to this league, at a time when they 
could place no dependence on Philip; when the 
#tolians were disgusted; and when Antiochus, by 
joining with that people, might engage in some enter- 
prise which might have been of ill consequence to 
the Romans. i 

P | have related Hannibal’s death in the history of 
the Carthaginians. After retiring from Antiochus’s 
court, be had fled to Prusias king of Bithynia, who 
was then at war with Eumenes king of Pergamus. 
Hannibal did that prince great service. Both sides 
were preparing for a naval engagement, on which. 
occasion Eumenes’s fleet consisted of a much greater 
number of ships than that of Prusias. But Hanniba 
opposed stratagem to force. He had got together a 
great number of venomous serpents, and had: filled 
several earthen vessels with them. ‘The instant the 
signal for battle was given, he commanded the ofli- 
cers and sailors to fall upon Eumenes’s galley only ; 
(informing them at the same time of a sign by which 
they should distinguish it from the rest;) and to an- 
noy the enemy no otherwise than by throwing the 
earthen vessels into the rest of the galleys. At first 
this was only laughed at; the sailors not imagining 
that these earthen vessels could be of the least ser- 
vice : but when the serpents were seen gliding over 
every part of the galleys, the soldiers and rowers, 
now studious only of preserving themselves from 
those venomous creatures, did not once think of the 
enemy. Inthe mean time, the royal galley was sc 
warmly attacked, that it was very near being taken; 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that the king 
made his escape. Prusias, by Hannibal’s assistance. 


gained several victories by land. This prince being 
one day afraid to venture a battle, because the vic- 
tims had not been propitious: “ What,” | says Hanni- 
bal, “ do you rely more upon the liver of a beast than 
Te 
mavis credere?—Unius hostiz jecinori longo experimento te$ta- 
Vat. Max. 


upon the advice of an experienced general?” 


tam gloriam stam postponi, equo anim? non tulit.” 
1. iii..c. 7 : 
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- mitted into the Achzean league. 


ae 


league. 
_ proposition, he represented that the Romans, to 


- in their room. 
undertook to defend the cause of the exiles. 
ever, notwithstanding their opposition, the council 


Saxons ¥ 





prevent his falling into the hands of the Romans, 
who required Prusias to deliver him ap,*he took a 


_ dose of poison, which brought him to his end. 


4] before observed, that the Romans, among many 
other articles, had decreed that Sparta should be ad- 
The ambassadors 
being returned, and having reported the answer 
which had been received from the senate, Lycortas 
assembled the people at Sicyon, to deliberate whe- 
ther Sparta should be admitted into the Achsan 
To incline the populace to acquiesce in this 


whose disposal that city had been abandoned, would 


_ ho longer be burdened with it: that they had de- 


clared to the ambassadors that they were nowise con- 
cerned in this affair: that the Spartans who were 
engaged in the administration of public affairs, were 
very desirous of that union, which (he observed) 
could not fail of being attended with great advantage 
to the Achzan league, as the first exiles, who had be- 


~ haved with great ingratitude and impiety towards 
them, would not be included in it; but would be 


banished from the city, and other citizens substituted 
Diophanes and some other persons 


How- 


decreed that Sparta should be admitted into the 
league, and accordingly it was so. With regard to 


- the first exiles, those only were pardoned who could 


not be convicted of engaging in any attempt against 
the Achzan republic. : 

_ When the affair was ended, ambassadors were sent 
to Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. 
The senate, after giving audience to those sent by 
Sparta and by the exiles, said nothing to the ambassa- 


_ dors, which tended to shew that they were disgusted 


_ at what had passed. 


With respect to those who had 
been lately sent into banishment, the senate promised 
to write to the Achwans, to obtain leave for them to 
return into their native country. Some days after, 
Bippus, the Achzan deputy, being arrived in Rome, 
was introduced into the senate; and there gave an 
account of the manner in which the Messenians had 


- been restored to their former state: and the senators 


were not only satisfied with every thing he related 


to them, but treated him with abundant marks of 


honour and amity. 


Per | 


‘The Lacedemonian exiles were no sooner re- 


_ turned from Rome into Peloponnesus, than they de- 


livered to the Achzans the letters which the senate 
had sent by them, and by which they were desired 
to permit the exiles to settle again in their native 
country. It was answered, that the purport of those 


- letters should be considered at the return of the 





Achzwan ambassadors from Rome. Bippus arrived 
from thence a few days after, and declared that the 
enate had written in favour of the exiles, not so 


‘much out of affection for them, as to get rid of their 
_Importunities. 


The Achzans hearing this, thought 


q Polyb. in Leg. c. liti, A.M. 3822. Before J. C. 182. 
3 -tibid_ c. liv. A. M. 3823. Before J. C. 181. 
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it requisite not to make any change in what had beer 


decreed. 
* Hyberbates, having been elected general of the 


Acheans, again debated in the-counci], whether any ~ 
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notice should be taken of the letters which the se- 


nate had written, concerning the re-establishment of | 


Ly- 23 ae 


the exiles who had been banished from Sparta. 
cortas was of opinion, that the Achzans ought to ad- 
here to what had been decreed. “ When the Ro- 


mans,” 


coming part. 


says he, “ listen favourably to such complaints 
and entreaties of unfortunate persons, as appear to 
them just and reasonable, they, in this, act a very be-. 
But when it is represented to them, — 


that among the favours which are requested at their — 5 


hands, some are not in their power to bestow, and 
others would reflect dishonour, and be very prejudi- 
cial to their allies; on these occasions they do not 
persist obstinately in their opinions, or exact from 


such allies an implicit obedience to their commands. ~ 
Let us inform — 
the Romans, that we cannot obey their orders, with- 
out infringing the sacred oaths -we have taken, with- — 


This is exactly our case dt present. 


out violating the laws on which our league is founded ; 
and then they will undoubtedly wave their resolu- 
tions, and confess that it is with the greatest reason 
we refuse to obey their commands.” Hyperbates and 
Callicrates were of a contrary opinion. .They were 
for having implicit obedience paid to the Romans; 
and declared, that all laws, oaths, and treaties, ought 
to be sacrificed to their will. 
opinions, it was resolved that a deputation should be 
sent to the senate, in order to represent the reasons 
given by Lycortas in council. Callicrates, Lysiades, 


and Aratus, were the ambassadors, to whom instruc- 


tions were given in conformity to what had been de- 
liberated. 


When these ambassadors were arrived at Rome. 


Callicrates, being introduced into the senate, acted 
in direct opposition to his instructions. He not only 
had the assurance to censure those who differed in 


opinion from him, but took the liberty to tell the se- =~ 
“If the Greeks (says 


nate what they ought to do. 
he, directing himself to the senators) do not obey 
you, if they pay no regard either to the letters or or 
ders which you send them, you must blame yourselves 
alone for it. In all the states of Greece, there are 
now two parties; one of which asserts, that all your 
orders ought to be obeyed; and that laws and trea 
ties, in a word, that all things should pay homage to 
your will and pleasure ; the other party pretends, that 
it is fitting that laws, treaties, and oaths, ought to 
take place of your will; and are for ever exhorting 
the people to adhere inviolably to them. Of these 
two parties, the last suits best with the genius and 
character of the Achzans, and has the greatest influ- 
ence over the people. What is the consequence of 
this? That those who comply with your measures 
are detested by the common people, whilst such ag 
oppose your decrees are honoured and applauded. 


‘Ibid. c. Iviii, A. M. 3824. Before J. C. 180. 


In this contrariety of 


_ duct suits exactly your sentiments. 
have them execute your orders, and receive your 
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Whereas, if tle senate would shew favour to such as 


espouse their interest cordially, the chief magistrates 


and officers of all the republics would instantly de- 


clare for the Romans; and the people, intimidated 
by this, would soon follow their example. But, 
whilst you shew an indifference on this head, you 
must expect that all the chiefs will certainly oppose 
_ you, as the infallible means of acquiring the love and 

respect of the people. And accordingly we see, that 
many people, whose only merit consists in their ma- 


king the strongest opposition to your orders, and in 
_ a fretended zeal for the defence and preservation of 


_ the laws of their country, have been raised to the 
most exalted employments in their state. In case 
you do not much care whether the Greeks are, or are 
not, at your devotion, then indeed your present con- 
But if you would 


_ letters with respect, reflect seriously on this matter ; 
otherwise be assured that they will, on all occasions, 
“declare against your commands. You may judge of 
the truth of this from their present behaviour to- 
_ wards you. How long is it since you commanded 
them, by your letters, to recall the Lacedamonian 
exiles? Nevertheless, so far from recalling them, 
they have published a quite contrary decree, and 
have bound themselves by oath never to reinstate 
them. This ought to be a lesson to you, and shew 
how cautious you should be for the future.” 
_ Callicrates, after making this speech, withdrew. 
The exiles then came in, told. their business in few 
words, but in such as were well adapted to move com- 
passion, and then retired. 
A speech so well calculated to favour the interest 
__ of Rome as that of Callicrates, could not but be very 
agreeable to the senate. Thus it was that the Greeks 
began to throw themselves spontaneously into the 
_arms of slavery ; prostituted of their own accord the 
liberty of which their ancestors had been so jealous ; 
_and paid a submission and homage to the Romans, 
which they had always refused to the Great King of 
Persia. Some flatterers and ambitious traitors, re- 


_ gardiess of every thing but their own interest, sold . 


and sacrificed the independence and glory of Greece 
for ever; discovered the weak side of republics with 
- regard to their internal constitution; pointed out the 

_methods by which they might be weakened, and at 


last crushed; and furnished themselves the chains in 


which they were to be bound. 

In consequence of this speech, it was soon conclu- 
ded, that it would be proper to increase the power 
and credit of those who made it their business to de- 
fend the authority of the Romans, and to humble 
such as should presume to oppose it. Polybius ob- 
serves, that this was the first time that the fatal reso- 
lution was taken, to humble and depress those who, 
in their respective countries, had the most noble way 
of thinking; and, on the contrary, to heap riches and 

ionours on all such who, either right or wrong, 
should declare in favour of the Romans; a resolution 
which soon after increased the herd of flatterers in 


all the republics, and very much lessened the number 
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of the true’ friends of liberty. From this period, the - 
Romans made it one of the constant maxims of their 
policy, to oppress by all possible methods whoever 
ventured to oppose their ambitious projects. This | 
single maxim may serve as a key to the latent princi- 
ples and motives of the government of this republic, 
and shew us what idea we ought to entertain of the 
pretended equity and moderation they sometimes dis-_ 
play, but which does not long support itself, and of 
which a just judgment cannot be formed but by the 
consequences. Pet 

- To conclude, the senate, in order to get the exiles 
restored to their country, did not think it sufficient 
to write to the Achzans alone, but to the /tolians, 
Epirots, Athenians, Beeotians, and Acarnanians, as if 
they intended to incense al] Greece against the Achae 
ans. And, in their answer to the ambassadors, they 
did not make the least mention of any one but Calli- 
crates, whose example, the senate observed, it would 
be well for the magistrates of all other cities to 
follow. 


That deputy, after receiving this answer, returned 


in triumph, without reflecting that he was the cause 
of all the calamities which Greece, and particularly — 
Achaia, were upon the point of experiencing. For 


hitherto, a sort of equality had been observed be-— 


tween the Achzans and Romans, which the latter — 


thought fit to permit, out of gratitude for the consi- — 
derable’services the Achzans had done them; and — 
for the inviolable fidelity with which they had ad- — 
hered to them in the most perilous junctures, as in 


the wars against Philip and Antiochus. ‘The mem- 


bers of this league distinguished themselves at that — 


time in a most conspicuous manner, by their autho- 
rity, their forces, their zeal for liberty ; and, above 


all, by the shining merit and exalted reputation of 


their commanders. 
may justly bestow that name upon it, gave it a deadly 
wound. The Romans, says Polybius, noble in their 
sentiments, and full of humanity, are moved at the 
complaints of the wretched, and think it their duty 


But Callicrates’s treason, for we ~ 


to afford their aid to all who fly to them for protec- — 


tion; and this it was.that inclined them to favour the 
cause of the Lacedemonian exiles. But if any one, 
on whose fidelity they may safely depend, suggests to 


, 


them the inconveniences they would bring upon — 


themselves should they grant certain favours, they 
generally return to a just way of thinking, and cor- 


rect, so far as lies in their power, what they may — 


have done amiss. Here, on the contrary, Callicrates 
studies nothing but how he may best work upon their 
passions by flattery. 
plead the cause of the Achzans, and, by a criminal 
and unparalleled prevarication, he declares against 
his clients; and becomes the advocate of their ene- 
mies, by whom he had suffered himself to be cor. 

rupted. At his return to Achaia, he spread so art 


fully the terror of the Roman name, and intimidated — 
the people to such a degree, that he got himself 
He was no soone™ invested — 


elected captain-general. 


He had been sent to Rome, to — 
















monia aud Mvicells to their ebantny: 
~ Polybius, on this occasion, praises exceedingly the 
_ humanity of the Romans, the tenderness with which 
_they listen to the complaints of the unfortunate, and 
their readiness to atone for such unjust actions as 
they may have committed, when they are once made 
acquainted with them. 1 know not whether the 
_ applauses he gives them will not» admit of great 
abatement. The reader must call to mind that he 
wrote this in Rome, and under the eye of the Romans, 
after Greece had been reduced to a state of slavery. 
‘We are not to expect from an historian, in a state of 
— submission and dependence, so much veracity as he | 
very possibly would have observed in a state of free- | 
_ dom, and at a time when men were permitted to 
speak the truth; and we must not blindly believe | 
every circumstance of this kind advanced by him; ; 
facts have more force, and speak in a clearer manner 
than he does. ‘The Romans were not eager to com- 
mit injustice themselves, whenever they had an 
s opportunity of employing foreign means for that 
purpose, which procured them the same advantage, 
_ and served to conceal their unjust policy. 
~ _ * Eumenes, in the mean time, was engaged in war 
_ against Pharnaces, king of Pontus. ‘The latter took 
_ Sinope, a very strong city*of Pontus, of which his 
a _ successors remained in possession ever afterwards. 
Several cities made complaints against this at Rome. 
_ Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who was united in 
interest with Eumenes, sent also ambassadors thither. 
‘The Romans several times employed their mediation 
and authority to put an end to their differences; but 
_Pharnaces was insincere on these occasions, and 
ys broke his engagements. Contrary to the faith 
of treaties, he took the field, and was opposed by the 
confederate kings. Several enterprises ensued; and 
after some years had been spent in this manner. a 
oe was concluded.* 
Never were more embassies sent than at tiie time 
we are now speaking of. Ambassadors were seen 
ay all places, either coming from the provinces to 
Rome, or going from Rome to the provinces, or from 
E the allies and nations to one another. "The Ache- 
= ans deputed, in this quality, (to Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
king of Egypt,) Lycortas, Polybius his son, and the 
3 young Aratus, to return that monarch thanks for the 
_ presents he had already bestowed on their republic, 
and the new offers he had made them. However, 
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these ambassadors did not leave Achaia, because, 


when they were preparing to set out, advice came 
that Ptolemy was dead. 

* This prince, after having overcome the rebels 
within his kingdom, as has been already mentioned, 
“ resolved to attack Seleucus, king of Syria. When 
he began to form the plan for carrying on this war, 
one of his principal officers asked, by what methods 
he vould raise money for the execution of it. He 
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replied that his fiends were his treasure. : 
principal courtiers concluded from this answer, that, 
as he considered their purses as the only fund he had 
to carry on this war, they were upon the point o° 
being ruined by it. To prevent therefore that con- 


sequence, which had more weight with them than 


the allegiance they owed their sovereign, they caused 
him to be poisoned. This monarch was thus de- 


spatched in his twenty-ninth year, after he had sat 
Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, his son, who was but six years of age, succeeded 
him; and Cleopatra his mother was declared regent. 


twenty-four years on the throne. 


CHAPTER II. 
SECT. 1; 


Thee: 


Complaints made at Rome against. Philip. 
Demetrius, his son, who was in that city, 1s sent back 


to his father, accompanied by some ambassadors. A (sae 


secret conspiracy of Perseus against his brother Deme- 
trius, with regard io the succession to the throne. He 
accuses him before Philip. Speeches of both those 
Philip, upon a new impeachment, causes — 
Demetrius to be put to death ; but afterwards discovers 


princes. 


his innocence, and Perseus’s "guilt. 


Whalst Philip is 


meditating to punish the latter, he dies, and Perseus : 


succeeds him. 


y Ever since the spreading of a report among the 
states contiguous to Macedonia, that such as went to 


Rome to complain against Philip were heard there, 


and that many of them had found their advantage ir ‘ 


having so done; a great number of cities, and even 
private persons, made their complaints in that city, 











against a prince who was a very troublesome neigh- — 


bour to them all; 


measure for them, by being allowed the liberty to 
deplore them. King Eumenes, among the rest, to 
whom, by order of the Roman commissioners and 


senate, the fortresses in Thrace were to be given up, 
sent ambassadors, at whose head was Athenaus his 


brother, to inform the senate that Philip did not 


with the hopes either of having ~ 
the injuries redressed which they pretended to have 
received ; or, at least, to console themselves in some 





withdraw his garrisons in Thrace as he had pro- 


mised ; 
Bithynia to Prusias, who was then at war with Eu- 


_ menes. ' 
Demetrius, the son aE Philip, king of Matedaus 
was at that time in Rome, whither, as has been al- 


ready mentioned, he had been sent by his father, in 
order to watch over his interests in that city. It 
was naturally his business to answer the several ac- 
cusations brought against his father: but the senate, 
imagining that this would be a very difficult task for 
so young a prince, who was not accustomed to speak 
in public, to spare him that trouble, sent to him to 
inquire, whether the king his father had not given 
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him some memorials; and contented themselves with 


his reading them. Philip therein justified himself to 


the best of his power, with respect to most of the 
articles which were exhibited against him; but he 


especially showed how much he was dispieased at the 
decrees which the Roman commissioners had enacted 
against him, and at the treatment he had met with 


from them. The senate saw plainly what all this 


tended to; and as the young prince endeavoured to 


apologize for certain particulars, and with respect to 
others, assured them that every thing should be done 


agreeably to the will of the Romans, the senate re- 


plied, that his father Philip could not have done more 


- wisely, nor what was more agreeable to them, than 


in sending his son Demetrius to make his excuses: 


that, as to past transactions, the senate might dissem- 


ble, forget, and bear with a great many things: that, 
as to the future, they relied on the promise which 


_ Demetrius gave: that, although he was going to 
~ leave Rome, in order to return to Macedon, he left 


there (as the hostage of his inclinations) his own 
good will and attachment for Rome, which he might 
retain inviolable, without infringing in any manner 
‘the duty he owed his father: that, out of regard to 
him, ambassadors should be sent to Macedon, to 
‘rectify, peaceably and without noise, whatever might 
have been hitherto amiss: and that, as to the rest, 
the senate was well pleased to let Philip know, that 
he was obliged to his son Demetrius for the tender- 
ness with which the Romans behaved towards him. 
These marks of distinction which the senate gave 


him with the view of exalting his credit in his father’s 
court, only excited envy against him, and at length 
occasioned his destruction. 


2 The return of Demetrius to Macedon, and the 


arrival of the ambassadors, produced different effects, 


according to the various dispositions of men’s minds. 
The people, who extremely feared the consequences 
of a rupture with the Romans, and the war that was 
preparing, were highly pleased with Demetrius, from 


: _ the hopes that he would be the mediator and author 


of a peace; not to mention that they considered him 
as the successor to the throne of Macedon, after the 
denise of his father. For though he was the younger 
son, he had one great advantage over his brother, 
and that was, his being born of a mother who was 
Philip’s lawful wife ; whereas Perseus was the son of 
a concubine, and even reputed supposititious. Be- 
sides, it was not doubted but that the Romans would 
place Demetrius on his father’s throne, Perseus not 


having any credit with them. And these were the 
~ common reports. 


On one side also, Perseus was greatly uneasy; as 
he feared, that the advantage of being elder brother 
would be but a very feeble title against a brother 
superior to him in all other respects: and, on the 
other, Philip, imagining that it would not be in his 
power to dispose of the throne as he pleased, beheld 
with a jealous eye, and dreaded, the too great influ- 
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ence of his younger son. It was also a yro.t noted — 
cation to him, to see rising, in his life-time, and _ 


before his eyes, a kind of second conrt in the con — 


course of Macedonians, who crowded abcut Demetris. 


The young prince himself did not tike sufficient. 
care to prevent or sooth the growing disaffection 
to his person. 
envy by gentleness, modesty, and complaisance, he 
only inflamed and exasperated it, by a certain air of 
haughtiness which he had brought with him from 


Rome; valuing himself upon the marks of distinction — 


with which he had been honoured in that city, and 
not scrupling to declare, that the senate had granted 
him many things which they had before refused his 
father. 


Philip’s discontent was still more inflamed on the 


arrival of the new ambassadors, to whom his son 
paid his court more assiduously than to himself; and 
when he found he should be obliged to abandon 
Thrace, to withdraw his garrisons from that country, 
and to execute other things, either pursuant to the 


Instead of endeavouring to suppress — 


decrees of the first commissioners, or to the fresh © 
orders he had received from Rome,—orders and de- | 


crees with which he complied very much against his 


will, and with the highest secret resentment; but 


with which he was forced to comply, to prevent — 


being invelved in a war for which he was not sufli- 
ciently prepared. ‘To remove all suspicion of har- 


bouring the least design that way, he carried his_ 


arms into the very heart of Thrace, against people — 
with whom the Romans did not concern themselves ~ 


in any manner. | 
@ However, his inclinations were not unknown at 
Rome. 


wrote to Rome to inform them, that all the king’s 
discourses, and the several steps he took, visibly 
threatened an approaching war. To make himself 


the more secure of the maritime cities, he forced al] — 


the inhabitants, with their families, to leave them ; 


settled them in * the most northern part of Macedon, | 


and substituted in their places Thracians, and other 
barbarous nations, on whom he believed he might 
more securely depend. These changes occasioned a 
general murmur in every part of Macedon; and all 
the provinces echoed with the cries and complaints 


Marcius, one of the commissioners, who had — 
communicated the orders of the senate to Philip. 


of these poor unhappy people, who were forced away 


from their houses and their native place, to be cor | 
fined in unknown countries. } 
all sides but imprecations and curses against the king 
who was the author of these innovations. 

t But Philip, so far from being moved at their 
grief, grew more cruel from it. Every thing seemed 
to afford him cause for suspicion, and to give him 
umbrage. He had put to death a great number of 
persons, upon suspicion that they favoured the Ro- 
mans. He thought his own life could not be safe, 


but by retaining their children in his own power; 
and he imprisoned them under a strong guard, in- 
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Ane refuge. 
cruelty by the method you like best. 


_ ven, and imploring the assistance of the gods. 


Mente: to the igen’ all destroyed one. after Seaver. 
Nothing could be more horrid in itself than such a 
design; but the, sad catastrophe of one of the most 
_powerfal and most illustrious families in Thessaly, 
_ made it still more execrable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodicus, 


_ one of the principal persons of the country, and, some 


time after, his two sons-in-law. Theoxena and Archo, 
his two daughters, had continued widows, each of them 
Saving a son, both very young. Theoxena, who was 


sought for in marriage by the richest and most power-. 


ful noblemen -in Thessaly, preferred widowhood to 
_the nuptial state ; but Archo married a nobleman of 
the Anean nation, called Poris, and brought him 
several children, whom she, dying early, left infants. 
Theoxena, that she might have an opportunity of 
bringing up her sister’s children under her eye, mar- 
ried tPoris : took the same care of them as of her 
own son; and was as tender of them as if she had 
been their mother. When news was brought-her of 
-Philip’s cruel edict, to confine the children of those 
who had been put fo death ; plainly foreseeing that 
they would be given up to the brutal fury of the king 
and his officers, she formed a surprising resolution, 
declaring that she would imbrue her hands in the 
blood of all her children, rather than suffer them to 
fall into the merciless power of Philip. Poris, whose 
soul was struck with horror at this design, told her, 
in order to divert her from it, that he would send all 
their children to Athens, to some friends on whose 
fidelity and humanity he could safely rely, and that 
he himself would convey them thither. Accordingly, 
they all set out from Thessalonica, in order to sail to 
the city of Acnea, to be present at a solemn festival, 
which was solemnized annually in honour of HEneas 
their founder. Having spent the whole day in festi- 
vity and rejoicing, about midnight, when every body 
else was asleep, they embarked on board @ galley 
which Poris had prepared for them, as if intending 
to return to Thessalonica, but, in reality, to go to 
Eubcea ; when unhappily a contrary wind prevented 
them from advancing forwards in spite of their utmost 
efforts, and drove them back towards the coast. At 
day- break, the king’s officers, who were posted to 
guard the port, having perceived them, immediately 
sent off an armed sloop 3 commanding the captain of it, 
upon the severest penalties, not to return without the 

ralley. As it drew nearer, Poris was seen every 
‘moment, either exhorting the ship’s company, in the 
strongest terms, to exert themselves to the utmost in 
order to get forward ; or lifting up his hands to hea- 
In the 
mean time, eh heoxena, resuming her former resolution, 
and presenting to her children the poison she had 
. prepared, and the daggers she had brought with her ; 
* Death (says she) alone can free you from your mise- 
ries; and here is what will procure you that last sad 
Secure yourselves from the king’s horrid 
Go, my dear 


_ children, such-of you as are more advanced in years, 
and take these poniards, or, in case a slower kind of 
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death may be more grateful, take this poison.” ‘The 
enemy were now nearly upon them, and the mother 
was very urgent. They obeyed her commands, and 
all, having either swallowed the deadly draughts, or 


plunged the daggers in their bosoms, were thrown 


into the sea. -Theoxena, after giving her husband a. 
last sad embrace, leaped into the sea with him. Phi- — 
lip’s officers then seized the galley, but did not ae 
one person alive in it. 

The horror of this tragical event revived ing a 
inflamed, to a prodigious degree, the hatred against 
Philip. "He was publicly detested as a bloody tyrant; 
and people vented, in all places, both against him and 
his children, dreadful imprecations, which, says Livy, 
soon had their effect; the gods having abandoned 
him to a blind fury, which prompted -him to wreak 
bis vengeance upon his own children. 

> Perseus saw, with infinite pain and affliction, that 
the regard of the Macedonians for his brother Dene: % 
trius, and his credit and authority among the Romans, 
increased daily. Having now ro hopes left of being 
able to ascend the throne but by criminal methods, 
he made them his only refuge. He began, hy 
sounding the disposition of those who were in 


greatest favour with the king, and by addressing Re 
them 


in obscure and ambiguous words. At first, 
some seemed not to enter into his views, and re- 


jected his proposals, from believing that there was was 


more to be hoped from Demetrius. But afterwards, 
observing that the hatred of Philip for the Romans 
increased sensibly, which Perseus endeavoured daily | 
to inflame, and which Demetrius, on the contrary, 


| opposed to the utmost; they changed their opinion. — 


Judging naturally that the latter, whose youth and — 
inexperience made him not sufficiently upon his-guard 


against the artifices of his brother, would at last fall- — € 
they thought it their interest to — 


a victim to them; 
promote an event which would happen without their 


participation, and to go over immediately to the oe 


strongest party. They accordingly did so, and de- 
voted themselves entirely to Perseus. x 
Having postponed the execution of their more re- 
mote designs, they were of opinion that, for the. 
present, it would be proper for them to employ their 
utmost efforts to exasperate the king against the Ro- — 
mans, and to inspire him with thoughts of war, to. 
which he was already very much inclined. At the — 


' same time, to render Demetrius every day more sus- — 
| pected, they industriously, on all occasions, made the 


discourse turn in the king’s presence upon the Reo-— 
mans; some expressing the utmost contempt for their 
laws and customs, others for their exploits; some for 
the city of Rome, which, according to them, was 
void of ornaments and magnificent buildings; and _ 
others, even for such of the Romans as were in high- 
est estimation ; making them all pass in this manner 
inakindof review. Demetrius, who did not perceive 
the scope and tendency of all these discourses, never 
failed, out of zeal for the Romans, and by way of 
contradiction to his brother, to take fire on these 


bLiv. ]. xl. n. 5---16. 


_ calumnies preparing against him. 


tim thus divided. 
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~ occasions. 
quences, he rendered himself suspected and odious to 
the king, and opened the way for the accusations and 
Accordingly his 
father did not communicate to him any of the designs 
which he was continually meditating against Rome, 
_and unbosomed himself only to Perseus. 

Some ambassadors whom he had sent to the 
Bastane, to desire aid from them, returned about the 
‘time we are now speaking of. They had brought 


_ with them several youths of quality, and even princes 
~ of the blood, one of whom promised his sister in mar- 


_ Tiage to one of Philip’s sons. ‘This new alliance with 
a powerful nation very much exalted the king’s 
_ courage. Perseus taking advantage of this opportu- 
nity, “ Of what use (says he) can all this be to us? 
_ We have not so much to hope from foreign aids, as to 
dread from domestic foes. We harbour in our bosoms, 
1 will not say a traitor, but at least a spy. The Ro- 
mans, ever since he was an hostage among them, have 
restored us his body; but as to his heart “and inclina- 
tions, those he has left with them. Almost all the 
_ Macedonians fix already their eyes on him; and are 
persuaded, that they shall never have any king but 
_ him whom the Romans shall please to set over them.” 
_ By such speeches, the old king’s disgust was perpetu- 
_ally kept up, who was already but too much alienated. 
_ from Demetrius. 
_ About this time the army was reviewed, at a festi- 
__valsolemnized every year with religious pomp, the 
~ ceremonies whereof were as follows: * A bitch, says 
5 ‘Livy, i is divided into two parts;. being cut, lengthwise, 
_ through the middle of the body ; after which, half is 
 jaid on each side of the road. ‘The troops under arms 
are made to march between the two parts of the vic- 
At the head of this march, the 
_ shining arms of all the kings of Macedon are carried, 
tracing them backwards to the most remote antiquity. 
The king, with the princes his children, appear after- 
E ward, followed hy all the royal household, and the 
~ companies of guards. ‘The march is closed by the mul- 
On the present occasion, 
_ the two princes walked on each side of the king ; Per- 
seus being thirty years: of age, and Demetrius twenty- 
five ; the. onein the vigour, the other in the flower 
_of his age; sons who might have formed their father’s 
~ happiness, had his mind been rightly disposed and 
- reasonable. 

The custom was, after the sacrifices which accom- 
__ panied this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of 
- tournament, and to divide the army into two bodies, 
who fought. with no other arms than foils, and repre- 
sented a battle. The two bodies of men were com- 
manded by the two young princes. However, this 
was not a mere mock battle; all the men exerting 
themselves with their blunted weapons, with as much 
ardour as if they had been disputing for the throne. 
- Several. were wounded on both sides; and nothing 
but swords were wanting to make ita real battle. 





_ * We find in Scripture, the like ceremony, in which, in order 
‘or the concluding of a treaty, the two contracting parties pass 
between the parts of the victim divided, Jer. xxxiv. 18, 


Hence, without eae thes conse- | 


and the guests drank in proportion. 





The sae comune’ by einetvins had As Saech: % 





the superiority. This advantage gave great umbrage _ ee 


to Perseus. His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at 


it, judging that this would be a very favourable and : 
natural opportunity for him to form an accusation — 


against his brother. \ 


The two princes, on that day, gave a grand one 
tainment to the soldiers of their respective parties. 


Perseus, whom his brother had invited to his banquet, 
refused tocome. The joy was very great on both sides 
During the 
entertainment, much discourse passed about the bat 

tle; and the guests intermixed their speeches with 
jests and raillery (some of which were very sharp} 
against those of the contrary party, without sparing 
even the leaders. Perseus had sent a spy to observe 
all that should be said at his brother’s banquet ; 
four young persons, who came by accident out of the 
hall, having discovered this spy, gave him very rough 
tneabircme Demetrius, who had not heard of what 
had happened, said to the company: “ Let us go and 
conclude our feast at my brother’s, to soften his pain 
(if he has any remaining) by an agreeable surprise 
which will show that we act with frankness and sin- 
cerity; and do not harbour any malice against him.” 
Immediately all. cried that they would go, those 
excepted who were afraid that their ill treatment of 
the spy would be revenged. 
them thither also, thev concealed swords under their 
robes, u. order to defend themselves in case there 
should be uccasion. When discord reigns in families, 


but 


But Demetrius forcing — 


Yet, 


itis impossible for any thing to be kept secret in them. 


A man, running hastily before. went to Perseus, and 
told him that Demetrius was coming, and had four 
men well armed in his train. He might easily have 
guessed the cause of it, as he knew that they were 
the persons who had ill ‘treated the spy- Neverthe- 
less, to fhake this action still more criminal, Perseus” 
orders the doors to be locked: and then, fae the 


window of an upper apartment which looked into — 


the street, cried aloud to his servants not to open 
the door to wretches who were come with arms in 
their hands to assassinate them. Demetrius, who 
was a little warm with wine, after having complain- 
ed, in a loud and angry tone of voice, at being re- 
fused admittance, returned back, and again sat down 
to table, still ignorant of the affair relating to Perse- 
us’s spy. 

The next day, as soon as Perseus could get an‘ 
opportunity to approach his father, he entered his 


apartment with a very dejected air; and continued 


some time in his presence, but at a little distance, 
without opening his mouth. Philip, being greatly 


surprised at his silence, asked what could be the— 


cause of the concern which appeared in his counte 


nance? “It is,” answers Perseus, “by the meres | 


good fortune in the world that you see me here alive. 
My brother now no longer lays secret snares for me: 


he came in the night to my house, at the head ofa body _ | 
Thad na 
other way left to secure my self from ez fury, pul chy... : 


of armed men, purposely to assassinate me. 








my doors aud keeping the a 7 ee | 


. and me.” Perseus, perceiving by his father’s 
countenance, that he was struck with astonishment 
and dread: “If you will condescend,” says he, “ to 
_ listen a moment to me, you shall be fully acquainted 
- with the whole state of the affair.” Philip answered, 
_ that he would willingly hear him; and immediately 

ordered Demetrius to be sent for. At the same time 
_~ he sent for Lysimachus and Onomastes, to ask their 
oe advice on this occasion. ‘These two men, who were 
his intimate friends, were far advanced in years. 
They had not concerned themselves with the quarrel 
of the two princes, and appeared very seldom at 
_ court. Philip, whilst he waited for their coming, 
walked several times up and down his apartment 
alone, revolving in his mind a variety of thoughts ; 
his son Perseus standing all the time at a distance. 
_ When word was brought Philip that his two venerable 
friends were come, he withdrew to an inner apart- 
~ ment, with them and as many of his life-guards; and 
_ permitted each of his sons to bring three persons, 
= unarmed, along with him; and having taken his seat, 
he spoke to them as follows : 
_ “ Behold in me an unhappy father, forced to sit as 
_ judge between my two sons, onc the accuser, and the 
_ other accused of fratricide; reduced to the sad ne- 
- cessity of finding, in one of them, either a criminal 
ora false accuser. For a long time, indeed, from 
certain expressions which I have overheard, and from 
_ your behaviour towards each other, (a behaviour no 
oe ~ way suiting brothers,) I have been afraid this storm 
_ would break over my head. And yet J hoped, from 
_ time to time, that your discontents and. disgusts would 
“soften, and your suspicions vanish away. I recol- 
— leeted, thal contending kings and princes, laying 
~ down their arms, had frequently contracted alliances 
_and friendships ; and that private men had suppressed 
a their animositics. I flattered myself, that you would 
one day remember the endearing name of brethren, 
by which you are united; those happy years of in- 














_ fine, the counsels of a father so often repeated ; coun- 
sels which, alas! [ am afraid have been given to 
~ children deaf and indocile to my voice. How many 
_ times, after setting before you examples of discord 
_ between brothers, have I represented its fatal conse- 
quences, by showing you that they had thereby in- 
volved themselves in inevitable ruin; and not only 
‘themselves, but their children, families, and king- 
-doms? On the other side, | proposed good examples 
_ for your imitation: the strict union between the two 
= kings of Lacedemonia, so advantageous during se- 
i -'verai centuries to themselves and their country ; 
_ whereas division and private interest changed the 
monarchic government into tyranny, and proved the 
- destruction of Sparta. By what other method, than 
by fraternal concord, did the two brothers, Eumenes 
and Attalus, from such weak beginnings as almost 
eflected dishonour on the regal dignity, rise to a 


















the other by my death. 





‘ ~ fancy which you spent in simplicity and union; in | 


and of all the nds we nowt ‘J even dia not. 


_scruple to cite examples from the Romans, of which 


I myself bad either been an eye-witness, or heard 
from others: as the two brothers, Titus and Lucius 


Quintius, who both were engaged in war with me: — 


the two Scipios, Publius and Lucius, who defeated 
and subjected Antiochus: their father and. their un- 
cle, who having been inSeparable during their lives, 
were undivided in death. Neither the crimes of the 


one, though attended with such fatal consequences, 


nor the virtues of the other, though crowned with 
such happy success, have been able to make you. 
abhor division and discord, or to inspire you with 
gentle and pacific sentiments. 
my life-time, have turned your eyes and guilty desires — 
upon my throne. You suffer me to live, just so long 
as that, surviving one of you, I secure my crown to — 
The fond names of father 
and brother are insupportable to both. Your souls 
are strangers to tenderness and duty. 


But 


from your breasts, and entirely engrosses you. 


come, let. me hear what each of you have to say. 
Pollute the ears of your parent with your accusations, — 
whether real or feigned. Open your criminal mouths; 
mutually vent your slanders, and afterwards arm your 


parricidal hands one against the other. J] am ready 
to hear all you have to say, firmly determined to shut 


Both of you, even in | ee 


A restless de- C ; | 
sire of reigning has banished all other sentiments 
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my ears eternally from henceforth against the secret 


whispers and accusations of brother against brother.” 2 a 
Philip having spoken these last words with great — 


emotion and an angry tone of voice, all who were 


present wept, and continued a long time in a mourn- 


ful silence. 
At last, 


dead of night; is have admitted the assassins into 


my house, and presented my throat to their murder- | 


ous swords, since ‘guilt is not believed till it has been 
perpetrated; and since I, who was so inhumanly 


attacked, receive the same injurious reproaches as the 
People have but too much reason to say, — 
that you consider Demetrius alone as your true son; _ 


aggressor. 


whilst | am looked upon as a stranger sprung from a 
concubine, or even a supposititious child. 
your breast glow with the tenderness which a father 


ought to have for his child, you would not think i* © 


just to inveigh so bitterly against me, (for whose life 
so many snares have been laid,) but against him who 
contrived them; and you would not think my life os 
so little consequence, as to be entirely unmoved at the 
imminent danger I have escaped, and at that te 
which I shall be exposed, should the guilt of my 
enemies be suffered to go unpunished. If I must die 
without being suffered to complain, be it so; Jet me 
be silent, and be contented with beseeching the gods 
that the crime, which was begun in my person, may 
end in it, and not extend to you. But if I may be 
allowed to do, with regard to you on the present 
occasion, what nature suggests to those who, aceig 


Uu 


Perseus spoke as follows: “I perceive Sas 
plainly, that J ought to have opened my door in the ~ 


For, did 
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seen; if when I see swords drawn against me, I may 
he permitted to utter a plaintive and supplicating 
voice; I conjure you by the tender name of father, 
(for which whether my brother or I have had the 


_ greatest reverence, you yourself have long known,) 


to listen to me at this time, as you would, if, awaked 
suddenly from your sleep by the tumult of what passed 


last night, chance had brought you, at the instant of 


my danger, and in the midst of my complaints; and 
you had found Demetrius at my door, attended by 
persons in arms. hat I should have told you yester- 
day, in the greatest emotion and petrified with fear, 
I say to you to-day. 

“Brother, for a long time we have not lived to- 


_ gether like persons desirous of sharing in parties of 


pleasure. Your predominant wish is to reign; but 
you find an invincible obstacle in my age, the law of 


‘nations, the ancient customs of Macedonia; and, a 
still stronger circumstance, in my father’s will and 


pleasure. It will be impossible for you ever to force 
these barriers, and to ascend the throne, but by 
imbruing your hands in my blood. To compass your 
horrid ends, you leave nothing untried, and set every 
engine at work. Hitherto, either my vigilance, or 
my good fortune, has preserved me from your mur- 
derous hands. Yesterday, at the review, and the 
ceremony of the tournament which followed it, the 
battle, by your contrivance, became almost bloody 
and fatal; and I escaped death only by suffering 
myself and my followers to be defeated. From 
this fight, which was. really a combat between enc- 
mies, you insidiously wanted (as if what had passed 
had been only the diversion of brothers) to allure me 


_to your feast. Can you suppose (father) that I should 
_ have met with unarmed guests there, since those very 
‘guests came to my palace completely armed, at so 


late an hour? Can you imagine that J should have 
had nothing to fear, in the gloom of night, from their 


swords, when in open day, and before your eyes, they 
had almost killed me with their wooden weapons? 


What! you, who are my professed enemy; you, who 


~ are conscious that I have so much reason to complain 
_of your conduct; you (I say) come to me in the 


night, at an unseasonable hour, and at the head of a 
company of armed young men? [I did not think it 
safe for me to go to your entertainment; and should 
I receive you in, my house at a time when, heated 
with the fumes of wine, you came so well attended ? 
Had I then opened my door (father) you would be 
preparing to sclemnize my funeral at this very instant 
in which you vouchsafe to hear my complaints. I 
do not advance any thing dubious, nor speak barely 
trom conjecture. For can Demetrius deny that he 


‘came to my house, attended by a band of young peo- 


ple, and that some of them were armed? I only 
desire to have those whom I shall name sent for. | 
believe them capable of any thing; but yet they will 
not have the assurance to deny this fact. Had I 
brought them before you, after seizing them armed 


1 


themselves attacked unawares in a desert, implore | 
_ the assistance even of those whom they had never 
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in my house, ‘you would be fully convinced of their 


guilt: and surely their own confession ought to be 
no less proof of it. i te . 
“ You call down imprecations and curses upon In- 
pious sons who aspire to your throne: this (my father) 
you have great reason to do; but then vent not your 
imprecations blindly, and at random. Distinguish 
between the innocent and the guilty. Let him who 
meditated to murder his brother, feel the anger of 
the gods, the just avengers of paternal authority ; 
but then let him, who, by his brother’s guilt, was 
brought to the brink of destruction, find a secure 
asylum in his father’s tenderness and justice. For 
where else can J expect to find one? JI, to whom nei- 
ther the ceremony of the review, the solemnity of the 
tournament, my own house, the festival, nor the ~ 
hours of night allotted by the gods to man for repose, ~ 
could afford the least security? If I go to the enter- 
tainment to which my brother invites me, I am a 
dead man; and it will be equally fatal to me, if I 
admit him into my house when he comes thither at 
midnight. Snares are laid for me wherever I tread. 
Death lies in ambush for me wherever I move;—to — 
what place then can I fly for security ? 
“I have devoted myself only to the gods, and to ~ 
you, my father. I never made my court to the Ro- 
mans, and cannot-have recourse to them. ‘They wish — 
my ruin, because | am so much affected with their — 
injustice to you; because | am tortured to the soul, 
and fired with indignation, to see you dispossessed of 
so many cities and nations, and lately, of the maritime 
coast of Thrace. They cannot flatter themselves 
with the hopes of making themselves masters of. 
Macedonia, as long as you or J are in being.- They 
are sensible, that, should I die by my brother’s guilt, 
or age bring you to the grave, or the due course of | 
nature be anticipated; then the king and kingdom 
will be at their disposal. : 
“ Had the Romans left you some city or territory, — 
not in the kingdom of Macedon, | possibly might 
have had some opportunity of retiring to it. But, it 
may be said, | shall find a sufficiently powerful pro- 
tection in the Macedonians. You_yourself,-father, | 
saw yesterday, with what animosity the soldiers at- 
tacked me in the battle. What was wanting for my 
destruction but swords of steel? However, the arms_ 
they then wanted, my brother’s guests assumed in the. 
night. Why should I mention a great part of the- 
principal persons of your court, who ground all their 
hopes on the Romans, and on him who is all-powerful 
with them? They are not ashamed to prefer him 


| not only to me, who am his elder brother, but, I 


might almost say it, to you, who are our king ana : 
father. For they pretend that it is to him you are 
obliged for the senate’s remitting you some of those 
things which they otherwise would have required: it 
is he who now checks the Romans, and prevents 
their advancing in a hostile manner into your king- 
dom. In fine, if they may be believed, your old age — 
has no other, refuge but the protection which your | 
young son procures you.x—On his side are the Ro. 













‘directly opposite sentiments. 
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_ mans, and all the cities which have been dismembered 
from your dominions, as well as all such Macedonians 


whose dependence, with regard to fortune, is placed 
wholly on the Romans. But with respect to myself, 
I look upon it as glorious, to have no other pro- 
tector than you, my father, and to place all my hopes 
in you alone. 

“What do you judge to be the aim and design of 
the letter you lately received from Quintius, in which 


he declares expressly, that you acted ‘prudently for 


your interest, in sending Demetrius to Rome; and 
wherein he exhorts you to send him back thither, 
accompanied by other ambassadors, and a greater 


train of Macedonian noblemen? Quintius is now 


every thing with Demetrius. He has no other 
guide but his counsels, or rather his orders. Quite 
forgetting you are his father, he seems to have sub- 
stituted him in your place.—lIt is in the city of 
Rome, and in his sight, that he formed the secret 
and clandestine designs which will soon break out 
into action. It is merely to ensure. their success, 
that Quintius orders you to send along with Demetrius 
a greater number of the Macedonian nobility. They 
set out from this country with the most sincere at- 


tachment to your person and interest; but, won by 


the caresses which are lavished upon them in that 
city, they return from it corrupted and debauched by 
Demetrius is all in 
all with them: they already presume, in your lifetime, 


to give him the title of king.—If I am indignant at 


this conduct, I have the grief to. see not only others, 
but yourself, (my father,) charge me with the design 
of aspiring to your throne. Should this accusation 
be levelled at us both, I am conscious of my own 


_ innocence, and it cannot in any manner affect me. 


beseech the gods that he may long continue so. 


- pleasure, 


For whom, in that case, should J dispossess, to seize 
upon what would be another’s right: there is no one 
but my father between me and tie throne; and I 
In 
case I should happen to survive him, (and this ] would 
not wish any longer than he shall think me worthy of 
it,) shall succeed him in the kingdom, ifit be his good 
He may be accused of aspiring to the 
throne, and.of aspiring in the most unjust and cri- 


minal manner, who is impatient to break the order 





and overleap the bounds prescribed by age, by nature, 


by the usages and customs of Macedonia, and by the 







law of nations. My elder brother, says Demetrius to 
himself, to whom the kingdom belongs both-by right 


of seniority and my father’s will, is an obstacle to 


‘my ambitious views. 1 must despatch him.—I shall 
not be the first who has waded through a brother’s 
blood to the throne.—My father, in years, and without 
support, will be too much afraid of his own life to 
meditate revenge for his son’s death. The Romans 


will be pleased to see me on the throne; they will ap- 


prove my conduct, and be able tosupport me. | 


own (my father) these projects may all be defeated, 


but [am sure they are not without foundation. Ina 
word, I reduce all to this: It.is in your power to secure 


my life, by Fsinging to condign punishment those 
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who yesterday armed themselves to assassinate me: 
but, should their villany take effect, it will not be in 
your power to revenge my death.” 

As soon as Perseus had ended his speech, all the 
company cast their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate 
that it was incumbent on him to answer immedi- 
ately. But as he, quite oppressed with sorrow and 
overwhelmed in tears, séemed unable to speak,a long 
silence ensued. At last, being pressed to answer, 


he made his grief give way to necessity, and spoke 


as follows : a 

“ Perseus, by accusing me in your presence, my 
father, and by shedding fictitious tears to move you 
to compassion, has made you suspect mine, which, 
alas! are but too sincere; and by that means has 


deprived me ofall the advantages the accused general-_ 


ly have. Althongh ever since my return from Rome 
he has been day and night laying snares for me, in 
secret cabals with his creatures; yet he now repre- 


sents me to you, not only as Jaying hidden ambuscades ~ 
to destroy him, but attacking him by open violence 


and an armed force. He endeavours to alarm you 
by the pretended dangers which surround him, in 


hopes of hastening, by your means, the death of his 


innocent brother. He declares that he has no refuge, 
no asylum left, with design to prevent my finding one 
in your clemency and justice. In the solitary and 
abandoned state to which -I see myself reduced, 
quite friendless and unprotected, he strives to make 
me odious, by reproaching me with pessessing an in- 


fluence and interest with foreigners, which are rather 


a prejudice than a service to me. 


“ Observe, | beseech you, with what insidious art — 
he has blended and confounded the transactions of 
last night with every other circumstance of my life: 
and this ina double view; first to rdise a suspicion in 


you of my conduct in general from this last action, the 


innocence of which will soon be evident; and second- 


ly, to support, by this idle story of a nocturnal attack, 
his equally idle accusation, of my harbouring crimi- 
nal views, hopes, and pretensions. 
he has endeavoured to show, that this accusation 
was not premeditated or prepared; but that it was 


wholly the effect of the fear with which he was seiz- — 


ed, occasioned by last night’s tumult. But, Perseus, 


if | had attempted to betray my father and kingdom ; _ 


had I engaged in conspiracies with the Romans and 


with the enemies of the state ; you ought not to have 


waited for the opportunity of the fictitious:story of last 


night’s transactions, but should have impeached me 


before this. time of treason. If the charge of treason, 
when separated from the other, was altogether impro- 


-bable, and could serve no other purpose but to prove 


how much you envy me, and not to evince my guilt; 
you ought not to have mentioned it now, but should 
have postponed that charge to another time, and have 
examined now this question only, Whether you laid 
snares for me, orl for you? I nevertheless will endea- 
vour, as far as the confusion into which this sudden 
and unforeseen accusation has thrown me will per- 
mit, to separate and distinguish what you have thrown 


At the same time - 
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__ the younger son, might succeed to the throne. 
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together indiscriminately ; and to show whether you 
or myself ought in justice to be accused of laying a 
snare for the other last night. 

“‘ Perseus asserts, that | harboured a design to 
assassinate him, in order that, by the death of my 
elder brother, to whom the crown appertains by the 
right of nations, by the customs of Macedonia, and 
even, ashe pretends, by your determination, I, though 
To 
what purpose, therefore, is that other part of his 
speech, where he declares, that I have been particular- 


is 









Oe _ ly studious to ingratiate myself with the Romans, and 


_ flattered myself with the hopes of being able to ascend 
the throne by their assistance? for, if I] thought the 
Romans were powerful enough to bestow the kingdom 
of Macedon on whomsoever they pleased, and if I re- 
lied so much on my influence and authority with 
_ them, why should |] commit a fratricide of no advan- 

tage to myself? What! should I have affected to sur- 
round my temples with a diadem, dyed with my bro- 


Re _ther’s blood, merely that I might become odious and 











_execrable, even to those with whom] had acquired 
some influence, (if indeed I have any,) by a probity 
either real or dissembled ? Unless you can suppose 
that Quintius, whose counsel J am accused of following, 
(he, I say, who lives in so delightful an union with his 
- brother,) suggested to me the horrid design of imbru- 
ing my hands in my brother’s blood. Perseus has 
summoned up all the advantages, by which (as he 
-_ would insinuate) ] can promise myself a superiority 
over him: such as the credit of the Romans, the 
- suffrages of the Macedonians, and the almost universal 
consent of godsand men; and yet he at the same time 
(as if | were inferior to him in all respects) charges 


me with having recourse to an expedient which none_ 


but the blackest Villains could employ. Are you 
__-willing to have us judged upon this principle and rule, 

That whichsoever of us two was apprehensive that the 
other would be judged more worthy of the diadem, 
shall be declared to have formed the design of mur- 


; S _ dering his brother? 


- % But let us come to facts, and examine the order 
and plan of the criminal enterprise with which ] am 
charged. Perseus pretends to have been attacked in 
different manners, all which are, however, included 
within the space of one day. | attempted, as he 
says, to murder him in broad day-light, in the battle 


= ‘which followed the sacred ceremony of the re- 


view. I determined to poison him at an entertain- 
ment to which I had invited him. In fine, I resolved 
to attack him with open force in the dead of night, 
attended by armed persons to a party of pleasure at 
his house. 


commit this fratricide ; a tournament, a banquet, a 
party of pleasure, and on how venerable and solemn a 
day ! a day on which the army is reviewed, on which 
the resplendent arms of all the Macedonian monarchs 
are carried in the front of the procession; on which it 
passes between the two parts of the sacred victim; and 
on which we have the honour to mach on each side 
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_“ You see, my father, the season I had chosen to’ 
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of you, at the head of the whole Macedonian people. ‘ 


What! though purified by this august sacrifice, from 


all faults ] might before have committed ; having be- 
fore my eyes the sacred victim through which we 


passed; was my mind intent upon fratricides, poisons, 


and daggers! Defiled in such a manner by crimes of 


the most horrid nature, by what ceremonies, by what 


victims, would it have hcen possible for me to purify 


myself? — : 
“It is evident that my brother, hurried on by a 
blind wish to calumniate and destroy me, in bis 


endeavour to make every thing suspected, and a crime 


in me, betraysand contradicts himself. For (brother) 


had 1 formed the design of poisoning you at my table, — 


what could be more ill-judged than to exasperate you, 
and to put you on your guard by an obstinate battle, 
in which I should have discovered that ] had designs 


. of violence against you; and by that means, have 


prevented your coming to an entertainment to which 
I had invited you, and at which you accordingly re- 
fused to be present? But surely, after such a refusal, 
should I not have endeavoured to reconcile myself to 
you; and, as I had resolved to take you off. by 
poison, ought I not to have sought another oppor- 


tunity for giving you the fatal draught? Could it~ 


be expected that I should abruptly fly off on the 
very same day to another scheme, and attempt to 
assassinate you, upon pretence of going to your house 


ona party of pleasure? Could I reasonably flatter my- 


self with the hopes (taking it for granted that the 
fear of your being murdered had made -you refuse to 
come to my entertainment) that the same fear 


would not induce you to refuse me admittance into 


your house ? : 

‘““] presume, father, I may confess to you without 
blushing, that in a day of festivity and rejoicing, hap- 
pening to be in company with young people of my 


own age, I drank more plentifully than usual. In-— 


quire, | beseech you, how we spent our time at the 
feast yesterday, how full of mirth we were, how 
transported with thoughtless gaiety, very much 
heightened by our, perhaps, too indiscreet joy, for 
the victory we had gained in the tournament. It is 
the sad condition of an unforeseen accusation; it is 
the danger in which I now see myself involved, that 
have dispelled but too easily the fumes of wine ; other- 
wise, a calm assassin, my eyes had still been closed 
in slumbers. Had I formed a resolution to attack 
your house with a view of murdering you, would it 
not have been possible for me to abstain for one day 
from immoderate drinking, and to keep my compa- 
nions from the like excess ? 

“ But, that it may not be thought that I alone act 


with frankness and simplicity, let us hear my brother 


who has no malice, and does not harbour the least 
suspicion. All, says he, that 1 know, and the only thing 


I have to complain of, is, that they came armed to my 


house, upan pretence of engaging in a party of pleasure, 


Should fask you how you came to know this, you will | 
be forced to own, either that my house was filled with 


spies sent by you, or else that my attendarts ha 
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What does my brother do? ‘Phat he may not 
seem to have formerly watched all my motions, nor 
at this time to ground his accusation merely on sup- 
positions, he beseeches you to inquire of those whom 
he shall name, whether it be not true that they came 
armed to his house; in order that (as if this were a 
doubtful circumstance) after this inquiry into an inci- 
dent which they themselves own and confess, they 
_ may be considered as legally convicted. But is this 
the questién 2? Why do not you desire an inquiry to 
~ pe made whether they took up armsv«to assassinate 
you, and whether they did it with my knowledge, 
-and at my request? For this is what you pretend ; 
and not what they themselves own publicly, and 
_ which is very manifest,, that they took up arms with 
no other view than to defend themselves. Whether 
___they had or had not reason to arm themselves, that 
they are to inform you. Do not blend and confound 
my cause with theirs, for they are quite distinct and 
_ separate. Only tell us whether we intended to at- 
tack you openly or by surprise. If openly, why did 
we not all take up arms? Why were those only 
_armed who had insulted your spy? In case it was to 
__ have been by surprise, in what manner would the at- 
tack have been made? Would it have been at the 
end of the feast in your house; and after | had left it 
_ with my company, would the four men in question 
have staid behind, to have fallen upon you when 
asleep? How would it have been possible for them 
_ to conceal themselves in your house, since they were 
- strangers in my service, and could not but be very 
much suspected, having been seen but a few hours 
before engaged in the quarrel? Again, supposing 
they had found an opportunity to murder you, \in 
-_ what manner could they have escaped? Could four 
men armed, have been able to make themselves mas- 
ters of your house ? 
2 < Lieaves then, this nocturnal fiction, snd come to 
_. What really pains you, and which you have so much 
at heart. For what reason, (methinks I hear my bro- 
ther say,) for what reason (Demetrius) do the people 
talk of making you king? Why do some persons 
_ think you more worthy than I of succeeding our. fa- 
- ‘her? Why do you make my hopes doubtful and un- 
| vertain, which, were it not for you, would have been 
a stablished on the most solid foundation? Such are 
the reflections which Perseus revolves in his mind, 
chough he does not express himself in this manner. 
- {tis this that makes him my enemy and my accuser: 
tt is this that fills the palace and every part of the 
kingdom with suspicions and accusations. If I ought 
not now, father, so much as to hope for the sceptre, 
_ nor perhaps ever to think of contesting it, as being 
_ the younger, and because it is your will’and pleasure 
_ that I should yield to my elder brother; it does not 
_ follow that I ought to make myself appear unworthy 
of it, either to * 
donians; a circumstance which nothing but my ill 
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“* Instead of indignus te, patre, Gronovius reads , indignus tibi, 
~ ealre » which seems to agree better with the ponte: 


in so open ¢ a manner that every. one enki of | eee could occasion. 





you (my father) or to all the Mace- 


deration, resign it to whom it belongs; but | cannot — 
prevail with myself to renounce my “virtue ek good 
name. 

“ You reproach me with the affection of ihe ‘Rex 
mans, and impute that to me for a crime which ought | 
to be my glory. 
neither as a hostage at first, nor afterwards as an 
ambassador: this, father, you yourself very well 
know. When you ordered me to go thither, I] obeyed — 


your commands; and J believe my conduct and be- 


haviour there were such, as cannot reflect the least — 
dishonour either on yourself, your crown, or the Ma- | 
cedonian nation. It is therefore yourself, father, who — 
occasioned the friendship I have contracted with the — 
Romans. So long as you shall be at peace with them, 
so long our friendship will subsist: but at the first 
signal for war, though J have been a hostage among 


them, and exercised the functions of an ambassador 


in such a manner as perhaps has not been disadvan- 


tageous to my father; from that moment, | shall de- _ a 


clare myself their enemy. I do not desire to reap. 


any benefiton the present occasion, from the love _ 


which the Romans have for me; all I entreat is, that 
it may not be of prejudice to me. It was not begun | 
in war, nor is it designed to subsist in it. As a hos- 
tage and an ambassador, peace was my only object : 


Fo es 
let that be neither coinenlyed in meacrime nora 


merit. 
“If I have violated, in any manner, the respect J _ 
owe to you, my father; if I have formed any criminal — 


enterprise against my brother; let me be punished as — 
but if Iam innocknt, this 1 claim; that as 


I deserve : 
I cannot be convicted of the least guilt, I may not 
fall a victim to envy. This is not the first time that 
my brother has charged me with harbouring horrid — 
designs ; but it is the first time that he has ittenipeee 
to do it openly, though without the least foundation. 
Was my father exasperated against me, it would be 
your duty, as the elder, kindly to intercede for your 
younger brother; to solicit his pardon, to entreat 
that some regard might be shewn to his youth; and 


that a fault, which had been committed merely through — 


inadvertency, might be overlooked. My ruin comes 


from that very quarter, whence | might naturally have — 


expected my safety. 
* Almost half asleep, after the feast and party ae 


I did not desire to be sent to Rome, ae 
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pleasure, I] am dragged hither on a sudden, to answer — 


a charge of fratricide; and am forced to plead my 
own cause, unassisted by advocates, and unsupported © 
by the advice or influence of a single person. Had 
I been to speak in favour of another, I should have 


taken time to prepare and compose my discourse; 


and yet, on such an occasion, my reputation only 


would have laid at stake, and ] should have had no- 


thing to do but to display my wit and eloquence ;— 


at this instant, without knowing the cause for which 
I am ordered to appear in this place, I hear an of- 
fended father commanding me to make my defence, 
and a brother charging me with the most horrid 
crimes. Perseus has had all the time he could desire 
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to prepece his accusation, whilst I did not so much 
as know what the business was, till the very instant 


the accusation was brought against me. In this rapid 
moment, ought I to be more attentive to my accuser 
than studious of my own apology ? Surprised by a 
sudden and unforeseen accusation, so far from being 
able to know how to make my defence, I could scarce 
comprehend what was laid to. my charge. 
hope could I have left, did I not know that it is my 
father who is to judge! He may shew a greater af- 
fection for my brother, as the elder; but he owes 


‘more compassion to me, as being the party accused: 


Imy self conjure you to preserve my life for your own 


“sacrificing me to his safety. 


sake and mine; whereas Perseus insists upon your 
What may you not na- 
turally expect from him when you shall once have 
invested him with your authority, as he aow demands 
your favour at no less a price than my blood!” 
Whilst Demetrius defended himself in this manner, 


_ his words were interrupted by deep sighs, and groans 
intermixed with tears. 


Philip, dismissing both of 


_them for a moment, advised with his friends; and 


your words as well as actions.” 


_ then ordering them to be called in again, he told 
_ them: 


“| will not pronounce sentence on this affair 
from mere words and an hour’s discussion, but from 
the inquiry I shall make into your conduct, from your 
behaviour in small as well as great things, and from 
This. judgment 
shewed plainly enough, that although Demetrius had 


cleared himself with regard to the charge of endea- 


vouring to take away his brother’s life, Philip, how- 
ever, suspected him, from his connections with the 
Romans. ‘These were in a manner the first seeds of 


the war that were sown in Philip’s lifetime, and 
which were to ripen under Perseus his successor. 


© The king, some time after, sent Philocles and 
Apelles as his ambassadors to Rome; not so much 
with the design of employing them in any negocia- 
tion, as to gain information how the inhabitants of 
that city stood affected with regard to Demetrius; 


“and to inquire secretly into what he had said there, 


(particularly to Quintius,) respecting the succession 
to the throne. Philip imagined that these two men 


were not attached to any party ; but they were Per- 


seus’s adherents, and had engaged in his conspiracy. 
Demetrius, who knew nothing of what was transact- 
ing, (his brother’s accusation excepted,) had no hopes 


of ever being able to pacify his father; especially 


when he found that his brother had so ordered mat- 
ters that he could not have the least access to him. 
All he therefore endeavoured was, to keep a watchful 
guard over his words and actions, in order to give no 
z-ound for suspicion and envy. He avoided speak- 
ing of the Romans, or holding the least correspond- 
ence with them, even by letter, knowing it was this 
that chiefly incensed the Macedonians against him. 
He ought to have taken these precautions sooncr: 
but this young prince, who had no experience, and 
was frank and sincere, and judged of others from him- 
self. imagined he had nothing to fear from a court, 
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with whose intrigues and artifices ite cue ns to have 
been better acquainted. — 

Philip, from a vulgar opinion which prevailed in 
Macedon, that, from the top of mount Heenins, the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic, as well as the Danube 
and the Alps, might be discovered, had the curiosity 
to ascertain the truth of it himself; imagining that 
this prespect might be of some service to the design 
he meditated, of making Italy the seat of war. He 
only took Perseus with him, and sent Demetrius into 
Macedonia; appointing Didas, governor of Ponia, 
and one of the king’s chief officers, to escort him. 
This man was a creature of Perseus, who had taught 
him his Jesson perfectly; and exhorted him, above 
all things, to insinuate himself as artfully as possible 
into the good graces of the young prince, in order to 
discover all his secrets. 

Didas executed his commission but too well. He 
agreed to every thing that Demetrius said, lamented. 
his ill fate, seemed to detest the injustice and insin- 


‘cerity of his enemies, who represented him, on all 


occasions, in the most odious light to his father; and 
offered to serve him to the utmost, in whatever lay in 
his power. Demetrius at last resolved to fly to the 
Romans. He fancied that heaven had opened hima 
certain means, (for it.was necessary to pass through 
Peonia, of which Didas, as 1 observed above, was 
governor,) and accordingly he revealed his design to 
him. Didas, without loss of time, sent advice of this 
to Perseus, and the latter to king Philip; who, after 
having undergone inexpressible fatigues in his jour- 
ney up mount Hamus, was returned from his expedi- 
tion with no better informations than he carried with 
him. ‘The monarch and his attendants did not, how- 
ever, refute the vulgar opinion; in all probability, 
that they might not expose so ridiculous a journey to 
the laughter of the public; rather than because they 
had seen from one and the same spot, rivers, seas, 
and mountains, at so vast a distance from one ano- 
ther. Be this as it may, the king was at that time 
employed in the siege of a city called Petra, when ~ 
the news I] have mentioned was brought him. Hero- 
dotus, Demetrius’s bosom friend, was seized, and strict — 
orders were given to kcepa watchful eye over the 
prince. 

Philip, at his return to Macedon, was seized with 
a deep melancholy. This last attempt of Demetrius 
went to his heart. He thought, however, that it — 
would be proper for him to wait the return of the 
ambassadors’ whom he had sent to Rome, and who 
had been taught their lesson before they left Mace- 
don. They reported exactly whatever had been dic- 
tated to them; and presented the king with a forged 
letter, sealed with the counterfeit seal of T. Quintius, 
in which he desired Philip, “ not to be offended at 
his son Demetrius, for some unguarded expressions 
which might have escaped him with respect to the 


‘succession to the crown; assuring him that he would — 


not engage! in any attempt contrary to the ties ol 
blood and nature.” He concluded with observing — 
“that he was very far from ever giving Eins such 


+ 
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counsel. Hus 
~ advanced against his brother. _ Herodotus was put to 
the torlure, and died on the rack, without charging 
_ his master with any thing. — | 
Perseus again accused his brother before the king. 
His having projected the design of flying to the 
Romans through Peonia, and of bribing certain per- 


sons to accompany him in his flight, was imputed to _ 


him as acrime. But the circumstance which bore 
_hardest against him was, the forged letter of Quintius. 
‘His father nevertheless did not declare himself pub- 


licly against him, resolving to make away with him’ 


secretly ; not out of regard to his son, but lest the noise 
~ which bringing him fo' execution wuala make, should 
discover too visibly the designs he projected against 
Rome. At his leaving Thessalonica to go to Demetrias, 
he commanded Didas to despatch the young prince. 
_ The latter having carried Demetrius with him into 
Peonia, poisoned him at an entertainment that was 
made after a sacrifice. Demetrius had no sooner drunk 


i the deadly draught, than he found himself seized with 


violent pains. ‘He withdrew to his apartment, com- 
plaining bitterly of his father’s cruelty, and loudly 
charging his brother with the crime of fratricide, and 
_ Didas with his barbarous treachery. His pains in- 


creasing, two of Didas’s domestics.entered the room, 
_. threw blankets over his head, and stifled him. 


Such 
was the end of this young prince, who deserved a 
much better fate. 

‘ Almost two years were elapsed before the con- 
spiracy of Perseus against his brother was discovered. 
In the mean time Philip, tortured by grief and re- 
morse, incessantly deplored his son’s murder, and re- 
proached himself with his cruelty. His surviving 


 30n, who looked upon himself already as king, and to 


whom the courtiers began to attach themselves, from 


the expectation that he “would soon be their sovereign, 





~ years. 


gave him no less pain. It was infinitely shocking to 
him to see his old age despised; some waiting with 
~ the utmost impatience for his death, and cer: even 


not waiting for it. 


Among ‘those. who had access re him, Antigonus 
held the first rank. He was nephew of another 
* Antigonus, who had been Philip’s guardian; and 
under that name, and in that quality, had reigned ten 
This worthy man had always continued in- 
violably attached, both from duty and affection, to 
the person of his prince, in the midst of the tumults 
and cabals of the court. Perseus had never cared for 
bim; but this inviolable attachment to his father had 
made him his professed enemy. Antigonus plainly 
- perceived the danger to which he would be exposed 
when that prince should succeed to the crown. Finding 
that Philip began to fluctuate in thought, and would, 
from time to time, sigh and weep for his son Deme- 
trius, he thought it proper to. take advantage of that 
disposition ; and sometimes listening to his discourse 
on that subject, at other times beginning it himself, 
regretting the precipitate manner in which that affair 


had been conducted, he entered into his sentiments 
4 Liy, 1. xl. n. 54—57.. A. M. 3825. 
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and complaints, and thereby gave them new feres. 
And as truth always leaves seme footsteps by which 
it may be discerned, he used his utmost endeavours 


to trace out the secret intrigues of Perseus’s con- — 


spiracy. 
‘The persons who had had the greatest concern in 


that affair, and of whom the strongest suspicion might | 
with the greatest justice be entertained, were Apelles 


and Philocles, who had been sent ambassadors tc 
Rome, and had brought from thence, as in the name ot 


Quintius Flamininus, the letter which had proved sc — 


fatal to the young prince. It was generally whispered 
at court that this whole letter was forged: but still 


this was only conjecture, and there was no proof of 
it. Very luckily, Xychus, who had accompanied. 


Apelles and Philocles in. quality of secretary of the 
embassy, happened upon some occasion to apply to 


Antigonus. Immediately he put him under an arrest, — 


caused him to be carried to the palace, and leaving 
him under a strong guard, went to Philip. “I ima- 
gined, (says he,) royal sir, from several things ] have 
heard you say, that nothing could give you greater 


pleasure than to know exactly what idea you ought = 


to entertain of your two sons; and to ascertain which ~ 


of them it was that made an attempt on the other’s 
life. You now have in your power the man who is 


best able to give you a perfect account of that whole - 


alfair, and this is Xychus. He is now in your palace, 
and you may command him to be sent for.” Xychus 
being immediately brought in, at first denied every 
thing ; but so very faintly, that it was evident he 


would make a full discovery, upon being ever so- 
Accordingly, the instant that the ~ 


little intimidated. 
officer of justice appeared, he made a full confession, 
revealed the whole intrigue of the ambassadors, and 
the share he himself had in it. 
cles, who happened to be in court at that time, was 
seized ; but Apelles, who was absent, hearing that 
Xychus had made a full discovery, fled to Italy. 


History does not inform us of the particulars which 


were extorted from Philocles. Some pretend, that 
after having resolutely denied the charge at first, he 
was utterly confounded upon being confronted with 
Xychus. According to other historians, he bore the 
torture with the utmost fortitude, and asserted his 
innocence to the last gasp. All these things-only 
revived and augmented the sorrow of Philip; a father 
equally wretched, whether he turned his reflections 
on his murdered son, or on him who was still living. 
- Perseus, being informed that his whole plot: had 
been discovered, knew too well his own power and 
influence to believe it necessary to secure himself by 
flight. ‘The only precaution he took, was, a resolu- 
tion to keep at a distance from court as long as his 
father should live, in order to withdraw himself from 
his resentment. 

Philip did not entertain the hope of having it im 
his power to seize Perseus, and bring him to condign 
The only thought he ‘then entertained 
was, to prevent his enjoying, with impunity, the fruits 


* He was surnamed Doson. 


Immediately Philo- : a 
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acquired by guilt. 


* 


_ of his guilt. In this view he sent for Antigonus, to 
whose great care he owed the discovery of the con- 
piracy; and whom he judged very well qualified, 
both on account of his personal merit and of his 


uncle Antigonus’s recent fame and glory, to fill the 
Macedonian throrf, “ Reduced,” says Philip, “ to 
the deplorable necessity of wishing that to be my 
fate, which other fathers detest as the most dreadful 
calamity that can befall them, (the being childless,) I 
am now resolving to bequeath to you a kingdom, for 


which Iam indebted to the guardianship of your 


ancle; and which he not only preserved by his 


_ fidelity, but enlarged considerably by his valour. I 
_ snow no man worthy of the crown but yourself. 


And were there none capable of wearing it with 
dignity, 1 had infinitely rather it should be lost for 
ever, than that Perseus should have it as the reward 
of his impious perfidy. Methinks I shall see Deme- 
trius risen from the sepulchre, and restored to his 


father, if I can substitute you in his place; you, who 


alone bewailed the untimely death of my dear son, 


~ and the unhappy credulity which proved his destruc- 
See ton.” 
_. After this he bestowed the highest honours on 


Antigonus, and took every opportunity of producing 


_ him in the most advantageous light to the public. 


Whilst Perseus resided in Thrace, Philip made a 


_ ¢eircait through several cities of Macedon, and recom- 


mended Antigonus to all the noblemen of the greatest 
distinction, with the utmost zeal and affection; and, 
had fate allowed him a longer life, it was not doubted 
but he would have put him in- possession of the 
throne. Having left Demetrias, he made a consider- 
able stay in Thessalonica, from whence he went to 


Ee Amphipolis, where he fell dangerously ill. The 
_ physicians declared, that his sickness proceeded more 


from his mind than his body. Grief kept him con- 
tinually awake ; and he frequently imagined he saw, 
‘in the dead of night, the ghost of the ill-fated Deme- 


_trius, reproaching him with his death, and calling 
_ down curses on his head. He expired, bewailing one 


of his sons with a shower of tears, and venting im- 
precations against the other. Antigonus might have 
-been raised to the throne, had the king’s death, been 


immediately divulged. Calligenes the physician, who 


presided in all the consultations, did not stay till the 
king had breathed his last; but the very instant 
he saw that it was impossible for him to recover, he 
despatched couriers to Perseus; it having been agreed 
between them that he should keep some in readiness 


_ for that purpose; and he concealed the king’s death 


from every body out of the palace, till Perseus ap- 
peared, whose sudden arrival surprised all the people. 
He then took possession of the crown, which he had 

He reigned eleven years; the last four of which 
were employed in war against the Romans, for which 
he had made preparations from the time of his acces- 


‘sion to the throne. At last, Paulus ASmilius gained 


a famous victory over him, which put an end to the 


kingdom of Macedon. To prevent my being obliged 
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|| to divide and interrupt the series of Perseus’s his- 


tory, which bas scarce any connection with that of 
the other kings, I shall defer it to the following 
Book, where it shall be related at large, and without | 
interruption. 


SECT. II. The death of Seleucus Philopator, whose 
reign was skort and obscure. He 1s succeeded by his 
brother Antiochus, surnamed Epiphanes. Causes oy 
the war which afterwards broke out between the kings of 
Egypt and Syria. Antiochus gains a victory over Ptole- 
my. The conqueror possesses himself of Egypt, and takes 
the king prisoner. A report prevailing of a generat 
revolt, he goes into Palestine ; besieges and takes Jeru- 
salem, where he exercises the most horrid cruelties. 
The Alexandrians, in the room of Philometor, who 
was Antiochus’s prisoner, raises to the throne his 
younger brother Plolemy Euergetes, surnamed. also 
Physcon. Antiochus renews the war with Egypt. 
The two brothers are reconciled. He marches towards 
Alexandria, in order to lay siege toit. Popilius, one 
of the Roman ambassadors, obliges him to quit Egypt, 
and not to molest the two brothers. 


Seteucus Puitopator did not reign Jong in Asia, 
nor did he perform any memorable action. Under 
him happened the famous incident concerning Helio- 
dorus, related in the second book of © Maccabees. 
The holy city of Jerusalem enjoyed at that time 
profound tranquillity. The piety and resolution of 
Onias, the high-priest, caused the laws of God to be 
strictly observed there; and prompted even kings 
and idolatrous princes to have the holy place in the 
highest veneration. They honoured it with rich 
gifts; and king Seleucus furnished, from his own | 
private revenues, all that was necessary for the 
solemnization of the sacrifices. Nevertheless, the 
perfidy of a Jew called Simon, governor of the tem- 
ple, raised on a sudden a great disorder in the city. 
This man, to revenge himself of the opposition which 
Onias the high-priest made to his unjust enterprises, 
informed the king that there were immense treasures 
in the temple, which were not designed for the ex- 
penses of the sacrifices, and that he might seize upon 
them all. The king, on this information, sent Helio- 
dorus his first minister to Jerusalem, with orders to 
carry off all those treasures. 2 : 

Heliodorus, after having been “received by the 
high-priest with honours of every kind, told him the 
motive of his journey; and asked him whether the 
information that bad been given to the king, with 
regard to the treasure, was true. The high-priest 
told him, that these were only deposited there as in 
trust and were allotted to the maintenance of widows 
and orphans; that he could not absolutely dispose of 
them to the prejudice of those to whom they be- 
longed; and.who imagined that they could not secure 
them better, than by depositing them in a temple, the 


holiness of which was revered throughout the whole 
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of silver * and two hundrea talents of gold.t || they vanished. 

wever, the minister sent from the prince, insisting || | Heliodorus offered up sacrifices, and made solemn 
the onlexe he had received from court, iold him || vows to Him who had restored him to life. He 











his miraculous power.” | Having spoke. these bedi) 


lainly, that this money, whatever might be the con- || turned thanks to Onias, and went his way; 
: eee must all be carried to the king. claring to every one the wonderful works of tl 
_ The day appointed for the carrying it off being || Almighty, to which he himself had been an Be 
come, Heliodorus came to the temple, with the in--|) ness. ‘The king asking him, whether he believ 
‘tention to execute his commission. Immediately the |; that another person might be sent with safety to Je- — 
whole city was seized with the utmost terror. The |! rusalem, he answered ; ate In case you have an enem) ‘ 
E wriests, dressed in their sacerdotal vestments, fell || or any traitorous wretch who has a design upon you 
prostrate at the foot of the altar; beseeching the God |i' crown, send him thither; and you will see him re 
poe heaven, who enacted the law with regard to de- || turn back flayed with scourging, if indeed he retur 
posits, to preserve those laid up in the temple. Great |} at all. For he who inhabiteth the heavens is himself 
numbers flocked in crowds, and jointiy besought the | | present in that place: he is the guardian and protec- 
_ Creator, upon their knees, not to sufler so holy a |! tor of it; and he strikes those mortally who go thit 
_ place to be profaned. The women and maidens, co- || to injure it.” si 
-_-vered with sackcloth, were seen lifting up their || The king was soon punished for this sacrilegious 
_ hands to heaven. It was a spectacle truly worthy of |; act, by the very man whom he had commanded to a 
_ compassion, to see such multitudes, and especially the | plunder the temple. Antiochus the Great, having, . 
_high-priest, pierced with the deepest affliction, under || after his defeat at Sipylus, concluded the ignominious a 
the apprehension of so impious a sacrilege. peace with the Romans before mentioned, had given 
By this time, Heliodorus, with his guards, was |; them, among other hostages, Antiochus, one of his is 
; come to the gate of the treasury, and preparing to || sons, and the younger brother of Seleucuss ‘He 
break it open. “But the t Spirit of the Almighty had resided thirteen years in Rome. Seleutusl his ye 
now revealed himself by the most sensible marks ;” |} brother wanted him, but for what reason is not 
_ Ansomuch that all those who had dared to obey Heli- || known; ; (perhaps to put him at the head of some m 
odorus, were struck down by a divine power, and || litary expedition which he might judge him capa 
seized with a terror which deprived them of all their || of executing ;) and to obtain him, he sent Demetri 
faculties. For there appeared to thema horse richly || his only son, who was but twelve years of age, t 
caparisoned, which rushing at once upon Heliodorus, |} Rome, as a hostage in Antiochus’s room. || Durin 
struck him several times with his fore-feet. ‘The man || the absence of the two heirs to the crown, (one 
_ who sat on this horse had a terrible aspect, and his || whom was gone to Rome, and the other not returne 
arms seemed of gold. At the same time there were || from it.) Heliodorus imagined he might, with ver 
seen two young men whose beauty dazzled the eye, || little difficulty, seize upon it, by taking off Selous 
and who, standing on each side of Heliodorus, scourg- || and accordingly be poisoned ‘him. 
ed him incessantly, and in the most violent manner. In this manner was fulfilled the prophecy of Darnd 
_ Heliodorus, falling to the ground, was taken up, and |) After speaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, 
_ put into his litter ; and this man, who a moment be- |; he adds, & “Then shall stand up in his estates a 
~ fore had come into the temple followed by a great || raiser of taxes in the glory of the kingdom: but 
E Be tcain of guards, was forced away from this holy place, || within a few days § he shall be destroyed, neither 
and had no one to succour him; and that, because || anger nor in battle.” These few words ‘denote evi: 
_ the power of God had displayed itself in the strongest || dently the short and obscure reign of Seleucus, and 
manner. By the same power he was cast to the | the kind of death he was to die. The Hebrew text — 
_ ground speechless, and without the least sign of life ; points him out still more clearly. “There shall ar 
_ whilst the temple, which before resounded with no- || up in his place,” (of Antiochus,) “aman who, as an- 
thing but lamentations, now echoed with the shouts || extortioner, a collector of taxes, shall cause to pass — 
of all the people, who returned thanks to the Al- || away, (shall destroy,) the glory of the kingdom.” — 
mighty, for having raised the glory of his holy tem- || And, indeed, this was the sole employment of. as 
ple by the effect of his power. reign. He was obliged to furnish the Romans, by 
os" But now, some of Heliodorus’s friends besought the |] the articles of the peace concluded between them, a __ 
high-priest to invoke God in his favour. Immediately || thousand ** talents annually; and the twelve years - 
~ Onias offered a sacrifice for his health. Whilst he || of this tribute end exactly with his life. He reigned Be 
‘Was praying, the two young men above-mentioned ap- || but eleven years. 
peared to Heliodorus, and said to him: “ Return » Antiochus, afterwards surnamed Epiphanes, wha 
= thanks to Onias, the high-priest ; for it is for his sake || was returning from Rome into Syria, heard at Athens 
that the Lord has granted you life. After having || of the death of his brother Seleucus. He was told that | = 
been chastened of God, declare unto the whole world || the usurper had a very strong party, but that another +) 
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__ Antiochus had recourse to Eumenes king of Perga- 
_--mus, and to Attalus his brother, who seated him on 
abe throne, after having expelled Heliodorus. 

‘The prophet Daniel (from verse 21 of chapter xi. 
-.to the end of chapter xii.) foretells every thing that 
‘was to befall Antiochus Epiphanes, who was a cruel 
-persecutor of the Jews, and who is pointed out else- 
where by the ! “ little horn which was to issue out of 
oxne of the four large horns.” I shall explain this 
-prophecy hereafter. - 

Here (chap. xi. verse 21) the prophet describes his 
penccession to the throne. “ And in his” (Seleucus’s) 

“estate shall stand upa vile person, to whom they 
as halt not give the honour of the. kingdom: but he 
shall come in peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by 
-flatteries.” Antiochus’s conduct will show how vile 
he was. It is said, “that to him they shali nct give 
the honours of the ‘kingdom.” He did not obtain the 
_ crown either by right of birth, as his brother Seleucus 
had left behind him a son who was his lawful heir, 
-or by the free choice of the people; Eumenes and 
--Attalus having set it on his head. Being returned 
from the west peaceably (or rather secretly) to surprise 
his rival, he won the hearts of the people by his arti- 
-fices, and a specious appearance of clemency. 

_ * He assumed the title of Epiphanes, that is, illus- 
-trious, which title was never worse applied. The 
whole series of his life will show, that he deserved 
_-much more that of Epimanes, (mad or furious,) which 
: “pome people gave him.: 

_ Some circumstances related of him, prove how 
justly the epithet vile is bestowed upon him in Scrip- 
ture. Heused frequently to go out of his palace, ac- 
_ companied only by two or three domestics, and ram- 
ble up and down the streets of Antioch. He would 
spend his time in talking with goldsmiths and engra- 
vers in their shops, and in disputing with them on the 
‘most minute particulars relating to the arts they pro- 
fessed, and which he ridiculously boasted he under- 
_ stood as well as they. He would very often stoop so 
.ow as to converse with the dregs of the populace, 
‘and mix indiscriminately with them in the places 
_-where they were assembled. On these occasions he 
— would sit and drink with foreigners of the meanest 
condition in life. Whenever he heard of any party 
‘of pleasure between young people, he used to go 
(without saying a word to any person) and join in all 
_ their wanton fooleries; would carouse and sing with 
_ them, without observing the least moderation or de- 
__-corum.. He sometimes would take it into his head 
___to-divest himseif of his royal habit; and put on a Ro- 
man robe; and in that garb would go from street to 
Street, as he had seen the candidates at Rome do at 
_-an election for magistrates. He asked the citizens 
to favour him with their votes, by giving his hand to 
one, by embracing another, and sometimes would 
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that of tribune. After having got himself elected, wher 
would call for the Curule chair,* and, seating himself é 
in it, would judge the petty suits relating to contracts — 
of buying or selling, and pronounce sentence with as 
much seriousness and gravity as if he decided affairs — 
of the utmost importance. - We are likewise told that - 
he was very much given to drinking; that he squan § 
dered away a great part of his revenues in excess 
and debauch; and that, when intoxicated with liquor, — 
he would frequently scour up and down the city, 
throwing away handfuls of money among the popu- 
Jace, and crying, Catch who catch can. At other times, 
he would leave his palace, (dressed in a Roman robe, 
with a crown of roses on his head,) and walk without — 
attendants about the street; on which occasions, if — 
any person offered to follow him, he used to pelt — 
them with stones, always carrying a great quantity 
under his robe, for that purpose. He often used to ~ 
go and bathe himself in the public baths with the 
common people, where he committed such extrava _ 
gancies, as made every body despise him. After — 
what has been said, (and J omit a great many other — 
particulars) I submit to the reader’s judgment, whe — 
ther Antiochus did not merit the title of madman, ra- — 
ther than that of alustrious. 

1 Scarce was Antiochus well seated on the dione: 
when Jason, brother of Onias the Jewish high-priest, 
having formed a design to supplant his brother, of- 
fered that prince, secretly, three hundred and sixty 
talents,t besides eighty [ more for another article, | 
upon condition that he should appoint him high- — 
priest. He succeeded in his negociation; and ac- 
cordingly Onias, who was universally revered for his — 
strict piety and justice, was-deposed, and Jason es- 
tablished in his room. The latter subverted entirely 
the religion of his ancestors, and brought infinite ca- 
lamities upon the Jewish nation, as appears from the 
second book of the Maccabees, and from Josephus. 

™ In Egypt, from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, | 
Cleopatra his widow, sister of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
had assumed the regency, and the guardianship of her * 
young son; and had acquitted herself with the great- — 
est care and prudence. But she dying that year, the 
regency fell to Leneus, a nobleman of great distine- 
tion in that country; and Eulzus the eunuch was ap- 
pointed to superintend the king’s education. These — 
were ‘no sooner in their employments, than they sent — 
a deputation to demand Ceelo-Syria and Palestine of 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; a demand that very soon after 
occasioned a war between the two crowns. Cleopa- 
tra, who was mother of one of these kings, and sister _ 
to the other, had prevented them, as long as she 
lived, from coming to a rupture. But the new regents 
did not show so much regard for Antiochus, nor scru- 
ple to demand of him what they believed their so- | 
vereign’s right. "It is certain that the Egyptian. 


monarchs had always possessed the sovereignty o1 | 


* This was an ivory chair, which was allowed in Rome to none _ 


_ $ About $68,880. 


but the chief magistrates. 
t About $309,960. 















: fer CHeht Wa that of conquest. They had de- 
__.scended from the latter to his brother Antiochus. 
The Egyptians, to enforce their pretensions, de- 
clared, that in the last division of the empire between 
the four successors of Alexander, who remained mas- 










provinces had been assigned to Ptolemy Soter: that 
himself, and his successors to the crown of Egypt, 
“had enjoyed them from that time till the battle of 
Bes Pe tcas the gaining of which had enabled Antiochus 


NG 


this prince had stipulated, when he gave his daughter 
to the king of Egypt, to restore to him, at the same 
p .time, those provinces as her dowry ; and that this 
__.was the principal article of the marriage contract. 
_ Antiochus denied both these facts; and pretended 
* that, on the contrary, in the general division which 
es had been made of Alexander’s empire, all Syria (in- 
_ cluding Ceelo-Syria and Palestine) had been assigned 
to Seleucus Nicator ; and that consequently they be- 
a longed to the prince in possession of the kingdom of 
: Syria. With regard to the marriage-contract, by vir- 
“tue of which the Egyptians demanded back those 
3 provinces, he asserted that it was an absolute chi- 
mera. In fine, after having given their reasons on 
~ both sides without coming to any conclusion, they 
_ found it necessary to decide their pretensions by 
_ force of arms. 
© Ptolemy Philometor, having entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age. Great preparations were 
made in Alexandria for the solemnity of his corona- 
_ tion, according to the Egyptian custom. Antiochus 
sent “Apollonius, one of the chief noblemen of his 
a court, in character of ambassador, to be present on 
_. that occasion, and to congratulate the. young king in 
his name. This, in outward appearance, was to do 
- honour to his nephew; but the real motive was, to 
discover, if possible, the designs of that court with re- 
spect to the provinces of Ccelo-Syria and Palestine, 
as well as what measures were taking with regard to 
~ them. The instant he heard, on the return of Apol- 
~ lonius, that all things were preparing for war, he 
went by sea to Joppa, visited the frontiers of the 
_ country, and put it into a condition of defending it- 
self against all the attacks of the Egyptians. 
fee Ta his progress, he passed through Jerusalem. Ja- 
son and the whole city received him there with the 
_ greatest pomp and magnificence. Notwithstanding 
_ the honours paid him in Jerusalem, he afterwards 
brought great calamities on that city and the whole 
- Jewish nation. From Jerusalem he went to Pheeni- 
cia; and after having settled all things in every place 
; through which he passed, he returned to Antioch. 
P The same Apollonius who hase been just men- 
ed, had been sent by Antiochus to Rome, at the 
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inces- SEnihe time: of the first” Piolemy, 
chus the ae wrested them from Ptolemy 


ters of every thing after the battle of Ipsus, these 





the Great to dispossess Egypt of those provinces: that , 

















head of an Babies : 
for his master’s having sent the tribute later than was 
stipulated by the treaty. Besides the sum due, he 
made a present to the people of several golden vases, 
He demanded, in that prince’s name, that the alli- 
ance and friendship which had been granted his fa- 


ther should be renewed with him; and desired that : 


the Romans would: give*him seh? orders as suited a. 


king, who valued himself on being their affectionate < 


and faithful ally. He added, that his sovereign could 
never forget the great favours he had received from 
the senate, from all. the youths of Rome, and from 
persons of all ranks and conditions during his abode — 
in that city; where he had been treated not ote 
as a hostage, but as a monarch.’ The senate made an 


obliging answer to these several particulars, and dis % 
missza Apollonius with the highest marks of distine- — 


tion, and laden with presents. Jt was well known, 
from the Roman ambassadors who had been in Syria, 


that he was very much esteemed by the king, and — 


had the highest regard for the Romans. 


4 Jason, othie year following, sent his brother Mene-. Z 


He made excuses to the senate 
















laus to Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, and to 


negociate some ‘affairs of importance. 
fidious wretch, in the audience to which he was ad- 
mitted, instead of confining himself to his commission, 
supplanted hiss brother, and obtained his office by > 
offering three hundred talents more than he did. 


But that per- 





This new choice gave rise to tumults, disorders, mur- 


ders, and sacrilegious acts: but the death of Onias, — 
who was universally beloved and revered, crowned — 
the whole. 


to condign punishment. 
mention of these facts, and omit the principal cir- _ 
cumstances of them, because they belong properly to — 
the history of the Jews, which does not enter into — 


Antiochus, hard-hearted as he was, how- _ oe 
ever, lamented his death, and brought the murderer ey 
1 make only a transient oe 







my plan, and of which I relate only such particular a 


at large as are too important to be entirely omitted, 
or which cannot be abridged in such a manner as to. 
preserve their beauty. ; 


T Antiochus, who, from the return of Apollonius — a 


from the Egyptian court, had been preparing for the 


war with which he saw himself threatened by Pto- 


lemy, on account of Coelo-Syria and Palestine, finding 
himself in a condition to begin it, resolved not to — 
wait for it in his own dominions, but to carry his 


arms into the enemy’s country. He imagined that, . 
as Ptolemy was but sixteen, and was governed en 
tirely by weak ministers, he should be able to bring | 
him to what terms he pleased. He was persuaded 
that the Romans, under whose protection the Fgyp- 
{ians had put themselves, had so much upon their 
hands, that it would be impossible for them to give 
the latter the least succour; and that the war they 
were carrying on against Perseus, king of Macedon, 
would not allow them leisure for it. In a word, he 


thought the present juncture very favourable for him im 
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was his first expedition into Egypt; 
_ without engaging in any other enterprise that year, 


guilty of impicty and sacrilege. 
to condemn him; but at the request of Ptolemy Ma- 


iv. 29; 


- HISTORY OF A 


. 


“i decide one difference with the Egy tists on ac-— 


~ count of those provinces. 


In the mean time, to observe measures with the 


Romans, he sent ambassadors to the senate to repre- 


-sent the right he had to the provinces of Ceclo- -Syria 


- -and- Palestine, of which he was actually possessed, 


_and the necessity he was under of engaging in a war 
in order to support that right ; immediately after 


x which he put himself at the head of his army, and 


‘marched towards the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy’s 
-army came up with his, near mount Casius and Pelu- 
sium; and a battle was fought, in which Antiochus 
“was victorious, He made so good an use of his suc- 


cess, that he put the frontier in a condition to serve 


as a barrier, and to check the utmost efforts the Eg WZ p- 
_tians might make to recover those provinces. This 
after which, 


he returned to Tyre, and placed his army in winter- 
quarters in the neighbourhood of that city. 

* During his stay there, three persons, deputed from 
the sanhedrim of Jerusalem, came to complain of 
‘Menelaus, whom they proved in his presence to be 
The king was going 


cron, one of his rathistend in the interest of Menelaus, 
he cleared him, and put to death the-three deputies, 
as false witnesses: an action, says the author of the 
Maccabees, so very unjust, oa that before the Scy- 
-thians, they would have been judged innocent.” The 
'Tyrians, touched with compassion at their unhappy 
fate, gave them honourable interment. 

" This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been 


- governor of the island of Cyprus, under king Ptolemy 


Philometor, had kept in his own hands, during the 
minority of that monarch, all the revenues of that 
_ country; and could never be prevailed on to deliver 
them up to the ministers, though they made the 
warmest remonstrances upon that ‘head ; but had con- 
stantly refused to pay any attention to them, in conse- 


~ quence of the well-founded suspicions he entertained | 


of their fidelity. At the coronation of the king, he 


brought the whole treasure to Alexandria, and de- | 


posited it in the exchequer: a rare instance of a 
noble disregard of wealth, in a man who had the 
public finances at his disposal! So considerable a 


sum, and coming at a time when the government was 


in extreme want of money, had done him great ho- 
hour, and gained him prodigious influence ; at court. 
But afterwards, exasperated at some ill treatment he 


met with from the ministers, or at his not having | 


been rewarded as he wished for so important a ser- 


vice, he rebelled against Ptolemy, entered into Antio- 
_chus’s service, and delivered up the island of Cyprus 
~~ to him. 
- faction, took him into the number of his confidants, 
_ made him governor of Ceelo-Syria and Palestine, and 


That king received him with infinite satis- 
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sent to Cyprus, in his room, Grates who feds com 
manded in the castle at- Fevisalein under Sostratus. 


Frequent mention is made of this Ptolemy Macrom in. 


the books of the Maccabees. 

* Antiochus spent: the whole winter in sunt 
fresh preparations for a second expedition into Egypt; 
and, the instant the season would permit it, invaded. 
that country both by sea and land. Ptolemy had 
raised a very considerable army, but it was unable to 
make head against Antiochus; for that monarch gained 
a second battle on the frontiers, took the city of Pelu- 
sium, and marched into the very héart of Egy pt. 
In this last defeat of the Egyptians, it was in his: 
power not to have suffered a single man to escape ; 
but, the more completely to ruin his nephew, instead 
of making use of the advantage he had gained, he 
himself rode up and down on all sides, and obliged 
his soldiers to discontinue the slaughter. This cle- 
mency gained him the hearts of the Egyptians; and 
when he advanced into the country, all the inhabi- 
tants came in crowds to pay their submission to him; 
so that he soon took Memphis and all the rest of 
Egypt, except Alexandria, which alone held aug 
against him. 

Philometor was either taken, or else silfrendeeeae 
himself to Antiochus, who set him at full liberty. 
After this they had but one table; lived, seemingly, 
in great friendship; and, for some time, Antiochus 
affected to be extremely. carcful of the interests eg 
the young king his nephew, and to regulate his affairs 
as his guardian. But when he had once possessed. 
himself of the country, under that pretext he seized 
whatever he thought fit, plundered all places, and 
enriched himself, as well as his soldiers, with the 
spoils of the Egyptians. 

¥ Philomctor made a miserable figure all this time. 
In the field, he had always kept as far as possible 
from danger, and had not even shown himself to 
those who fought for him. And after the battle, in 
how abject a manner did he submit himself to Antio- 
chus, by whom he suffered himself to be dispossessed 
of so fine a kingdom, without making any effort to 
preserve it! This, however, was not so much owing 
to want of courage. and natural capacity, (for he 
afterwards gave proofs of both,) as the eflecis of his 
soft and effeminate education under.Eulxus his gover- 
nor. ‘That eunuch, who also was his prime minister, 
had used his utmost endeavours to plunge him in 
luxury and effeminacy, in order to make him ineapa- 
ble of public business, and to make himself as neces- 
sary when the young prince came of age as he had 
been during his minority; and thereby retain all 
power in his own hands. 

* Whilst Antiochus was in Egypt, a false report of 
his death spread throughout Palestine. Jason thought 
this a proper opportunity to recover the employment 
he had lost in that country. Accordingly, he marched 
Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 311. 

y Justin. 1. xxxiv. c. 2. aod, in Excerpt. Vales. p. S100) 
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thousand men to Jerusalem; | 
sy the assistance of his partisans in the 
He himself master of it; drove out Menelaus, 


a without mercy, all those who fell into his 
, and whom he considered as his enemies. 
hen advice of this was brought to Antiochus in 
Sypt, he couc luded that the Jews had madea gene- 
fal insurrection, and therefore set forward immedi- 
ately to quell it. ‘The circumstance which chiefly 
_ exasperated him was, his being informed that the 
nhabitants of Jerusalem had made great rejoicings, 
when a false report had prevailed of his death. He 
therefore besieged the city; took it by storm; and, 
_ during the three days that it was abandoned to the 
— fury of the soldiers, he caused fourscore thousand 
men to be inhumanly butchered. Forty thousand 
were also taken prisoners, and the like number sold 
) the neighbouring nations. 
But not yet satisfied, this impious wretch entered 
forcibly into the temple, as far as the sanctuary and 
tie most sacred places; even polluting, by his pre- 
sence, the holy of holies, whither the traitor Menelaus 
led him. After this, adding sacrilege to profanation, 
he carried away the altar of incense, the table for 
the shew-bread, the candlestick with seven branches 
belonging to ile sanctuary, (all of gold,) with several 
her vases, utensils, and “gifts of kings, also of gold. 
He plundered the city, and returned to Antioch laden 
with the spoils of Judea and Egypt, which together 
amounted to immense *sums. ‘To complete the ca- 
larity of the Jews, Antiochus, at his setting out, ap- 
ointed, as governor over Judea, a Phrygian, Philip 
by name, a man of great cruelty. He nominated 
_ Andronicus, a man of the like barbarous disposition, 
governor of Samaria: and bestowed on Menelaus, 
_ the most wicked of the three, the title of high-priest, 


_ investing him with the authority annexed to the 
office. 
~ * Such was the pennies of the calamities which 
iad been foretold at Jerusalem by strange phenomena 
the skies, that had appeared there, some time be- 
re, during forty days successively. ‘hese were 
men, some on horseback and others on foot, armed 
ith shields, lances, and swords; who, forming con- 
siderable bodies, combated in the air, like two hostile 
ouates. 

> The Alexandrians, seeing Philometor .in the 
nds of Antiochus, whom he suffered to govern his 
_ kingdom at discretion, considered him as lost to them 
and therefore seated his younger brother upon the 
throne, which they first declared void. ° On this 
occasion he had the name of Ptolemy Evergetes II. 
given Chim, which was soon changed to that of Gages 
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: cho withdr ew to the citadel ; exercised every spe-_ 
s of cruelty upon his fellow-citizens ; and put to | 






















“scon, or oirbellied. pees his eluttony had ore . 
him remarkably cor pnient. a Most historians mention 
him under the latter epithet. Cineas, and ‘Cumanus_ 
were appointed his chief ministers, and were ordered 
to use their utmost endeavours to restore, if possib 
the affairs of the kingdom, now so dilapidated, 
their former flourishing condition. 
Antiochus, who had adyice of what was transacte 
ing, took occasion thereupon to return a third ¢ 
into Egypt, under the specious pretence of resto 
the dethroned monarch; but, in reality, to make 
himself absolute master of the kingdom. Ile defeate 
the Alexandrians in a sea-fight near Pelusium, Hee 3: 
ed his forces into Egy pt, and advanced directly Ee. 
wards Alexandria, in order to besiege it.. The young . 
king consulted ee two ministers, who advised him to 
summon a grand council, composed of all the princi- - 
pal officers of the army, and to deliberate with them: — 
on the measures proper to be taken in the present 
exigency. After many debates, they came at last to 
this resolution: that, as their affairs, were reduced to 
so low an ebb, it would be absolutely necessary for — 
them to endeavour a reconciliation with Antiochus ; _ 
and that the ambassadors of the several states of» 
Greece, who were in Alexandria at that time, should . 
be desired to employ their mediation ; to which. they — 
readily consented. at 
They went by water up the river to Antiochus, 
with the overtures of peace, accompanied by two of — 
Ptolemy’s ambassadors, who had the same instruc- | et 
tions. He gave them a very gracious reception in 
his camp, regaled them that day in avery magnificent. ae 
manner, and appointed the next day for. them to. 
make their proposals. ‘The Acheans spoke first, and | 
afterwards the rest in their turns. All were anani-, 
mous in their Becussniop of ee ascribing ee 
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the inal, of Piolemy a ete ae the same 
time. they apologized in a very artful manner for the ° re 
new king, and employed all the powers: of He ; 
rhetoric to move Antiochus in his favour, in order to. 
induce him to treat with him; laying great stress one 
their affinity. 

Antiochus, in the answer he gave, agreed entirely 
with them, as to the cause and origin of the war; _ 
took occasion from thence to expatiate on the right. 
he had to Ceelo-Syria and Palestine; alleged the — 
reasons we have related above; and produced some _ 
documents, which were judged so strong, that aJl the — 
members of this congress were convinced of the jus- 
tice of his claim to those provinces. As to the con- 
ditions of the peace, he postponed them till another. 
opportunity ; giving them reason to hope that he 
would cause a solemn treaty to be drawn up, as soon 
as two absent persons, whom he named, should he. 
with him; declaring, at the same time, that he would. 
not take a single step without them. ‘eat 

* We are told in the Maccabees, Book II. ch. i. v. 14, that hs 
carried off from the temple alone, eighteen hundred talents » which 
are equivalent to about $1,549,800. 
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marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to 
besiege it. °In this extremity, Ptolemy Euergetes 
_and Cleopatra his sister; who were in the city, sent 
ambassadors to Rome, representing the deplorable 
condition to which they were reduced, and imploring 
the aid of the Romans. The ambassadors appeared 
in the audience to which they were admitted by the 
aS "senate, with all the marks of sorrow used at that 
time in the greatest afflictions, and made a speech 
still more affecting. They observed that the autho- 
_ rity of the Romans was so much revered by all nations 


. _ and kings; and that Antiochus, particularly, had re- 





_ ceived so many obligations from them; that if they 
would only declare by their ambassadors, that the 
senate did not approve of his making war against 
_ kings in alliance with Rome, they did not doubt but 
Antiochus would immediately draw off his troops 
from Alexandria, and return to Syria: that should 
‘the senate refuse to afford them their protection, 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, being expelled from their 
kingdom, would be immediately reduced to fly to 
Rome; and that it would reflect dishonour on the 
Ge Romans, to have neglected to aid the king and queen, 
at a time when their affairs were so desperate. 
_ "The senate, moved with their remonstrances, and 
J apege that it would not be for the interest of the 
_ Romans to suffer Antiochus to attain to such a height 
of power, and that he would be too formidable should 
~ he unite the crown of Egypt to that of Syria, re- 
_ solved to send an embassy to Egypt, to put an end 
‘to the war. C. Popilius Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. 
_ Hostilius, were appointed for this important negocia- 
tion. ‘Their instructions were, that they should first 
wait upon Antiochus, and afterwards on Ptolemy; 
should order them, in the name of the senate, to 
_ suspend all hostilities, and put an end to the war; 
- and that, should either of the parties refuse com- 
_ pliance, the Romans would no longer consider them 
_as their friend and ally. As the danger was immi- 
nent, three days after the resolution had been taken 
in the senate, they set out from Rome with the Egyp- 
tian ambassadors. 
‘ A little before their departure, some ambassadors 
~ from Rhodes arrived in Egypt, who came expressly 
to terminate, if possible, the disputes between the 
two crowns. They landed at Alexandria, and went 
from thence to Antiochus’s camp. They did all that 
_ lay in their power to induce him to come to an ac- 
-- commodation with the king of Egypt; strongly in- 
-__ sisting on the friendship with which both crowns had 
80 long honoured them; and how nearly it concerned 
_~ them to employ their good offices, in order to settle 
a lasting peace between them. As they expatiated 
-_ considerably on these common-place topics, Antio- 
_chus interrupted them, and declared in few words, 
that they had no occasion to make long harangues on 
“thie subject; that the crown belonged to the elder of 
_ the two brothers, with whom he had concluded a 
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After this answer he decamped, came to Naucratis, 
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peace, and Contraeted a strict friendships that, 
were recalled and replaced upon the =, the 
would be ended at once. . 
. &§ These indeed were his words, but tite intentions | 
were very different; his view being only to perplex — 
affairs, for the atlamuient of bis own ends. The 
resistance he met with from Alexandria, the siege of 
which he plainly saw he should be forced to raise, — 
obliged him to change his plan, and conclude, that it 
would henceforward be his interest to keep up an 
enmity and occasion a war between the two brothers, 
which might weaken them to snch a degree, that hes 
should be able to overpower both whenever he 
pleased. In this view he raised the siege, marched 
towards Memphis; and gave Philometor, in outward 
appearance, possession of the whole kingdom, Pelu- 
sium excepted, which he kept as a key tor entering — 
Egypt when he pleased, and the instant matters 
should be ripe for his purpose. After having made — 
these dispositions, he returned to Antioch. — 
Philometor began at last to wake from the lethargy 
into which his indolent effiminacy had plunged him 
and to be sensible of all the calamities these revolu- 
tions had brought upon him. He had even natural — 
penetration enough to see through Antiochus’s design ; 
and that king’s keeping possession of Pelusium opened 
his eyes. He saw plainly, that he kept this key ol | 





| Egypt with no other view than to re-enter it, when 


his brother and himself should be reduced so low, hy | 
the war which they were carrying on against each 
other, as to be unable to make the least resistance ;— 
and that then, both would fall victims to his ambition. — 
The instant, therefore, that Antiochus marched away, | 
he sent to inform his brother that he was willing to — 
come to an accommodation; which was accordingly 
effected by the mediation of Cleopatra their sister, 
on condition that the two brothers should reign 
Philometor returned to Alexandria, and — 
Egypt was restored to its former tranquillity, to— 
the great joy of the inhabitants, particularly those of — 
Alexandria, who had suffered exceedingly during the — 
war. 

Had Antiochus spoken from his heart, when he 
declared that the sole design of his coming into — 
Egypt was to restore Philometor to his throne, he- 
would have been pleased to hear that the two brothers 
were reconciled. -But he was far from entertaining © 
such thoughts; and I before observed, that he con-- 
cealed beneath those specious professions, an inten- 
tion to crush the-two brothers, after they should have 
weakened each other by a war. 

The brothers, convinced that ‘Antionhus would 
again invade them with great vigour, sent ambassadors 
into Greece, to desire some auxiliary forces fr om the 
Acheans. The assembly was held in Corinth. The 
two kings requested only a thousand foot under the 
command of Lycortas, and two hundred horse, under 
Polybius. They had also given orders for raising a_ 
thousand mercenary troops. ae who presided 
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sadors, under the pretence that it would not be 








ern themselves in any manner with foreign affairs ; 


condition to aid the Romans, who, it was believed, 


with Marcius, who commanded the Roman army in 
Macedonia, to offer him the aid which the Achzan 
eague had decreed to send him; the consul, when 
_he thanked him, said, that as he had got footing i in 
~ Macedonia, he Bhould not want the aid of the allies, 
and therefore that the Achezans could not have that 
_ pretext for abandoning the kings of Egypt. Besides, 
_ that, as the league was able without the least incon- 
_ venience to levy thirty or forty thousand men, so 
_ small a number as was desired by the Egyptian 
princes would not lessen their strength: 
_ Achzean confederates ought to embrace the opportu- 
nity they now had of aiding the two kings: that it 
_ would be the highest ingratitude i in them to forget the 
favours they had received from the Egyptians: and 
_ that their refusal on this occasion would be a viola- 
se tion of the treaties and oaths on which the alliance 
a was founded, As the majority were for granting the 
~ aid, Callicrates dismissed the ambassadors, upon 
_ pretence that it was contrary to the laws, to debate 
on an affair of that nature in such an assembly. 
Another therefore was held, some time after, in 

_Sicyon ; and as the members were upon the point of 
taking the same resolution, Callicrates read a forged 
s& letter from Q. Marcius, by which the Acheans were 
exhorted to employ their mediation for terminating 
a the war between the two Ptolemies and Antiochus ; 
and in consequence caused a decree to pass, 
_ the Achzan confederates agreed to send only an em- 
_. bassy to those princes. 

_ ' The instant that Antiochus heard of the recon- 
= -ciliation of the two brothers, he resolved to employ 
az Accordingly he sent 














his whole force against them. 
his fleet early into Cyprus, to preserve the possession 
a = of that island: at the same time he marched at the 
_ head of a very powerful land army with the design 
_ to conquer Egypt openly, and not pretend, as he had 
before done, to fight the cause of one of his nephews. 
Bein his arrival oe Rhinocorura, he found ambassa- 
dors from Philometor, who told him, that their sove- 
reign was very sensible that he owed his restoration 
to Antiochus: that he conjured him not to destroy his 
own work by employing force and arms; but on the 
contrary, to acquaint him amicably with his preten- 
sions. Antiochus, throwing off the mask, no longer 
used the tender and affectionate expressions of which 
he had till then been so ostentatiously lavish, but 
Jared himself at once an enemy to both. He told 
the ambassadors, that he insisted upon having the 
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en ° Spposeel the Feguese sty the | foe of Cyplds with he, aan Panta and all: 


he interest of the Achzan confederates to con- || situated, resigned to him for ever; 
_ but that they ought to preserve their soldiers, to be in- 
vould svon come to a battle with Perseus. Lycortas 


d Polybius then speaking, observed, among other’ 
hings, that Polybius having been the year “before’ 


that the 
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where he brought to a conclusion the treaty of union 





the land along the arm of the Nile on whi. 
assuring i 
that he was determined to conclude a peace upon 
no other conditions. He also fixed a day for a fina! 
answer to his demand. 

The time being elapsed, and the satiofaction he. 
claimed not being made, he began hostilities; pene- 
trated as far as Memphis, subjecting the whole coun- 
try through which he passed; and there received th 
submission of almost all the rest of the kingdo 
He afterwards marched towards Alexandria, with 
design to besiege that city, the possession of which — 
would have made hirn absolute master of all Egypt. 
He would certainly have succeeded in his enterpr 
had he not been checked in his career by the Rom 
embassy, which broke all the measures he had been — 
so long taking in order-to possess himself of Egypt.’ . 

We before observed, that the ambassadors who 
were nominated to go to Egypt, had left Rome 
the utmost diligence. They landed at en: 
























































the public, desired to Linawe before he aie wead 
compliment, whether he spoke to ‘a friend or an 
enemy of Rome. He then, gave him the decree of 
the senate, bid him read it over, and return him a an 
immediate answer. Antiochus, after perusing it, said, 
he would examine the contents of it with his iricndet ie 
and give his answer ina short time. Popilius, en- 
raged at the king for talking of delays, drew, with — 
the wand he had in his- hand, a cirele round Antio- 
ne and then raising his voice; “ Answer,” says he, 
“the senate, before you stir out ‘of that circle.” ‘The 
king, quite confounded at so haughty an order, attr 
a moment’s reflection, réplied, that he would act 
according to the desire of the senate. Popilius then 
received his civilities; and behaved afterwards in a 
respects as an old friend.  “ How effectual was this 
blunt loftiness of sentiment and expression! The — 
Roman with a few words strikes terror into the king . 
of Syria, and saves the king of Egypt.” ~ 
The circumstance which made the one so’ bold, 
and the other so submissive, was the news: “tliat. 
arrived just before of the great victory gained by ities 
Romans over Perseus king of Macedonia. © From -_ 
that instant, every thing gave way before them; and 
the Roman name grew ‘formidable to all pons ahd 
nations. 
Antiochus having left Egypt at the time stipulated, = 
Popilius returned with his colleagues to Alexandria, 
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etween the two brothers, which had hitherto been 
but slightly sketched out. He then crossed into Cy- 
_ -pras; sent heme Antiochus’s flect, which had gained 
a victory over that of the Egyptians; restored the 
whole island to the kings of Egypt, who had a just 
claim to it; and returned to Rome, in order to ac- 
~ quaint the senate with the success of his embassy. 
; Ambassadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemies, 
and Clevpatra their sister, arrived there almost at the 
same time. The former said, “ That the peace which 
the senate had been pleased to grant their sovereign, 
appeared to him more glorious than the most splen- 
did conquests; and that he had obeyed the com- 
mands of the Roman ambassadors, as strictly as if 
they had been sent from the gods.” How grovelling, 
_and at the same time how impious wasall this! They 
afterwards congratulated the Romans on the victory 
f they. had gained over Perseus. ‘The rest of the am- 
_bassadors declared, in the like extravagant strain, 
“That the two Ptolemies and Cleopatra thought 
themselves bound in as great obligations to the senate 
and people of Rome, as to their parents, and even to 
_ the gods: having been delivered, by the protection 
es which Rome had granted them, from a very grievous 
_ siege; and re-established on the throne of their an- 
cestors, of which they had been almost entirely dis- 
_ possessed.” . The senate answered; “That Antiochus 
acted wisely in paying obedience to the ambassadors ; 
and that the people and senate of Rome were pleased 
_with him for it.” Methinks this is carrying the spirit 
of haughtiness as high as possible. With regard to Pto- 
lemy and Cleopatra, it was answered; “ That the se- 
nate were very much pleased with the opportunity of 
___- doing them some service ; and that they would endea- 
cs. vour to make them sensible, that they. ought to look 
_ upon the friendship and protection of the Romans as 
the most solid support of their kingdom.” The pre- 
tor was then ordered to make the ambassadors the 
_ usual presents. 


- SECT. III. Antiochus, enraged at what had happened 
to him in Egypt, wreaks his vengeance on the Jews. 
# He endeavours to abolish the worship of the true God 
~ in Jerusalem. He exercises the most horrid cruelties 

in that city. The generous resistance made by Mat- 
 tathias, who, in his expiring moments, exhorts his sons 
to fight in defence of the law of God. Judas Macca- 

beus gains several victories over the generals and ar- 
mies of Antiochus. That prince, who had marched 
tanto Persia, in order toamass treasures there, atlenypts 

_ to plunder a rich temple in Elymars, bul 1s shamefully 

repulsed. Hearing that his armies had been defeated 
tn Judea, he sets out on a sudden to extirpate all the 
Jews. In his march, he is struck by the hand of Hea- 
ven, and dies in the greatest torments, after having 
reigned eleven years. 


_ Aytiocuus, * at his return from Egypt, exasperated 
to see forcibly torn from him by the Romans a crown 


® 1 Maccab. i. 30—40. and 2 Maccab. v. 24—27, 
‘Antig. |. xii, c, 7, A, M, 3836. Beforg J, C, 168. 
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tig. 1. xii. c. 7. 


whieh: he leakeds upon Bech as ayer 
Jews, though they had not offended him ina 
ner, feel the whole weight of his wrath. 


with orders to destroy the city of Jerusalem. 


city had been taken by Antiochus. At his first co- 
received such cruel orders, and waited till the first 
Sabbath day before he executed them. But then, 


nagogues, and engaged in paying their religious wor- 


in order that they might be exposed to sale. These 
commands were obeyed with the utmost cruelty and 
rigour. Nota single man was spared; all they coul: 
find being cruelly butchered, insomuch that the streets 
streamed with blood. The ‘city was alterwards plun- 
dered; and fire set to several parts of it, after all the 


They demolished such parts of the houses as were 


on the top of one of the hills of the city-of David, op- 
posite to the temple, which it commanded. They 
threw a strong garrison into it, to awe the whole 
Jewish nation; they made ita place for arms, fur- 
nished with good magazines, where they deposited 
all the spoils taken in the plunder of the city. 

From hence the garrison fell on all who came to 
worship the true God in the temple; and shed their 
blood on every part of the sanctuary, which they pol- 
luted by all possible methods. A stop was put to the 
morning and evening sacrifices; not one of the ser- 
vants of the true God daring to come and adore him 
there. 

' As soon as Antiochus was returned to Antioch, 
he published.a decree, by which the several nations 
in his dominions were commanded to lay aside their 
ancient religious ceremonics and their particular 
usages; and to conform to the religion of the king, 
and to worship the same gods, and after the same 
manner as he did. This decree, though expressed 
in general terms, was nevertheless aimed chiefly at 
the Jews, whose religion as well as nation, he was 
absolutely determined to extirpate. 


In order that this edict might be punctually exe-- 


cuted, he sent commissioners into al] the provinces of 
his empire, who were commanded to see it put in ex- 
ecution, and to instruct the people in all the ceremo 
nies and customs to which they were to conform. — 
The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. 
However li(tle affected we might suppose them to be 
with the change of their worship or gods, they were 


not very well pleased with this innovation in religious 


matters. No people secmed more eager to comply 
with the orders of the court than the § 


11 Maccab. i. 41—64. and 2 Maccab. vi. 1—7. 





J oxeph. 





Apollonius arrived there just two years after the 


ming, he did not behave in any manner as if he had 


ship to the Creator; he put in execution the barba- | 
rous commission he had received, and setiing all his 
troops upon thera, commanded them to cut in pieces _ 
all the men, and to seize all the women and children, 


riches that could be found had been carried off. 


Samaritans. 





ny man- — 
Inhis march 
through Palestine, he detached twenty-two thousand 
men, the command of whom he gave to Apolnite, ‘f 


seeing al] the people assembled peaceably in the sy- — 


still standing 3 and, with the ruins, built a strong fort 













not to be | sat : cribs 
cae built on mount Gerizim, which, till 
, had not been dedicated to any. deity in particu- 


an Jupiler, and be called after his name. Antio- 
us received their petition very graciously ; and or- 
red- Nicanor, deputy-governor of the province of 
: maria, to dedicate their temple to the Grecian Ju- 
s - ipiter as they had desired, and not to molest them in 
_ any manner. 
z But the Samaritans were not the only apostates 
who forsook their God and their law in this trial. 
_ Several Jews also, either to escape the persecution, 
to ingratiate themselves with the king or his officers, 
OF else from inclination and libertinism, did the same. 
_ From these different motives many fell from Israel ; 
~ and several of those who had once taken this. ee 
; - step, joining themselves with the king’s forces, be- 
- came (as is but too common) greater ‘persecutors of 
heir unhappy brethren than the heathens themselves, 
employed to execute this barbarous commission. 




















- Samaria, to see the king’s decree punctually obeyed, 
_ was called Athenzeus, a man advanced in years, and 
Be eremely well versed in all the ceremonies of the 
~Greci ian idolatry, who, for that reason, was judged a 
- fit person to invite those nations to join in it. As 
— 300n as he arrived in Jerusalem, he began by putting 
a stop to the sacrifices which were offered up to the 
Rao of Israel, and suppressing all the observances of 
the Jewish law. They polluted the temple in such 
a manner, that it was no longer fit for the service of 
God; profaned the Sabbaths and other festivals ; for- 
bid the circumcision of children; carried off and 
burnt all the copies of the law wherever they could 
find them; abolished all the ordinances of God in 
every part ei the country, and put to death whoever 
was found to have acted contrary to the decree of the 
king. he Syrian soldiers, and the commissioner 
who commanded them, were the chief instruments by 
which the Jews were converted to the religion pro- 
_fessed by the sovereign. 

_ To establish it the sooner in every part of the na- 
tion, altars and chapels filled with idols were erected 
in every city, and sacred groves were planted. Off- 
. cers were appointed over these, who caused all the 
_ people.in general to offer sacrifices in them every 
~ month, on the day of the month on which the king 
~ was born, who made them eat swine’s flesh, and other 
~-anclean animals sacrificed there. 

2 " One of these officers, Apelles by name, came to 
~ Modin, the residence of Mattathias, of the sacerdotal 
rave, a venerable man, and extremely-zealous for the 
~ Jaw of God. He was son to John, and grandson to 
m 1 Maccab. vi. 21—24. 
Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 8. © Ibid. vii. 27. 

2 Maceab. vi. 11. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xii. 
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Ses tiid, ii. 1-90. 
Ibid. ii. 31—41. 
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lar,* might henceforwards be dedicated to the Gre-_ 


The commissioner who was sent into Judea and - 















“With cin were ‘his fir : 
brave men, and fired with as ardent a zeal fort 
of God as himself. These were Joainan, suri 
Gaddis ; Simon, surnamed Thast ; Jide surnat 








than, aitnamed i ok On his as at Modin, 

Apelles assembled the inhabitants, and explained to — 
them the purport of his commission. Directing him 
self afterwards to Mattathias, he endeavoured to. ) pe 
suade him to conform to the king’s orders; in hop 
that the conversion of so venerable a man would & 
duce all the rest of the inhabitants to follow his | Kis < 

ample. He promised that, in case of his compliance, — 
the king would rank him in the number of his friends, 
and appoint. him a member of his council; and that 
himself and his sons should be raised, by the court. Be 

to the greatest honours and preferments. Mattathias 
said, with a lpad voice, so as to be heard Py 































earth should sn king Antiochus, and all ie peop! 
of Israel should abandon the law of their forefathers. 
and obey his ordinances, yet himself, his children, 
and his brothers, would adhere for ever Ole io 
the law of their fathers.” i 
After having made this declaration, seeing a Jew 
going up to the altar which the heathens had raised, _ 
t» sacrifice there in obedience to the king’s injunce 
tion; fired with a zeal like that of Phineas, : and trans- 
ported with a { just and holy indignation, he rushed. 
upon the apostate and killed him: after this, being 
assisted by his sons, and some others who joined them, 
he also killed the king’s commissioner and al] his fol-_ 
lowers. Having in a manner set up the standard | 
this bold action, “he cried aloud in-the city; |] * Wh 
soever is zealous of the law, ° and maintaineth | the — 
covenants, let him follow me.” Having now assem-_ 
bled his whole family, and all who were truly zealous “ 
for the worship of God, he retired with them to the | 
mountains, whither they were soon followed by others; 
si. that all the deserts of Judea were filled, in a little” aa 
t* ne, with people who fled from the yersecution. 
P At first, when the Jews were attacked on the 
Sabbath, for fear of violating the holiness of the da 
they did not dare to make the least defence, but su 
fered themselves to be cut to pieces. apes they 
soon became sensible, that the law of the Sabbath was _ 
not binding on persons in the case of such imminent 
cauger ee 
a Advice being brought to Antiochus, that his de- 
crees were not so implicitly obeyed in Judea as in all 
other nations, be went thither in person, in order te 
see them put in execution. He exercised the most 
horrid cruelties over all such Jews as refused to ae 
jure their religion; in order to force the rest, by the 




































































t * Etsi omnes gentes regi Antiocho obediunt, ut discedat unus- “ey 
quisque a servitute legis patrum suorum, et consentiat mandatis > 
ejus: ego, et filii mei, et fratres mei, obediemus legi patrum nos 
trorum.”? oa 


$ God had commanded his people to slay those who should per= 
suade them to sacrifice to idols. See Dent. c. xiii. v. 6—11. 4 
|| ‘* Omnis, qui zelum habet legis, statuens testamentum, exeat Me 


Post me)” ; 
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‘ead of the like inhuman treatment, to comply with 
rhat was required of them. 
the martyrdom of Eleazar; and that of the mother 
_ and her seven sons, commonly called the Maccabees. 
_ Although their history is universally known, it appears 
_ tome so important, and relates so nearly to Antiochus, 
_ whose reign I am -now writing, that 1 cannot prevail 
with myself to omit it. J shall therefore repeat it in 
amost the very words of Scripture. , 
~The extreme violence of the persecution occasioned 
many Jews to fall away: but on the other side, 
several continued inflexible, and chose to suffer death, 
rather than pollute themselves by eating impure meats. 
Qne of the most illustrious among these was Eleazar. 
Je was a venerable old man, ninety years of age, and 
. doctor of the law, whose life had been one continued 
series of spotless ingocence. He was commanded to 
eat swine’s flesh, and endeavours were made to make 
him swallow it, by forcibly opening his mouth. But 
Eleazar, preferring a glorious death to a criminal life, 
went voluntarily to execution ; and persevering in his 
resolute patience, was determined not to infringe the 
law to save his life. ; 
_ His frierids who were present, moved with an un- 
just compassion, took .him aside, and earnestly be- 
sought him to permit them to bring him such meats 
as he was allowed to eat; in order that it might be 
imagined that he had eaten of the meats of the sacrifice, 
pursuant to the king’s command ; and by that means 
save his lifes But Eleazar, considering only what his 
ae -greatage, the noble and generous sentiments he was 
born with, and the life of purity and innocence which 
he had Jed from his infancy required of him, answered, 
pursuant to the ordinances of the holy law of God, 
that he would rather dic than consent to what was 
desired of him. “It would be shameful,” says he to 
them, “for me, at this age, to use such an artifice, 
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upposition that Eleazar, at fourscore and ten years of 
-age, had embraced the principles of the heathens,) to 
i ‘be imposed upon by the deceit, which I should have 





ble life; and thereby I should dishonour my old age, 
and expose it to the curses of all men. Besides, 

_ supposing I should by that means for the present avoid 
the punishment of men, | could never fly from the 
~ hand of the Almighty, neither in this world nor in 
that which is‘tocome. For this reason, if I lay down 








age; and shall leave behind me, for the imitation of 


young people an example of constancy and resolution, 


. 


sake of our venerable and holy laws.” Eleazar had 
no sooner ended his speech, than he was dragged to 
execution. The officers that attended him, and who 
hitherto had behaved with some humanity towards 
him, grew furious upon what he had said, which they 
looked upon as the effect of pride. When the tor- 
ments had made him ready to breathe his last, he 
-__-vented a deep sigh, and said: “Q Lord! thou who 
Po ©2 Maccab. c. vi. & vii. 
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( art possessed of the holy knowledge, thou see 
' At this time happened |] I 
yet suffer cruel agonies in ‘my body; but in my 


which would occasion many young men, (upon the | 


‘employed to preserve the short remains of a corrupti-- 


my life courageously I shall appear, worthy of my old: 


by cuffering patiently an honourable death, for the’ 
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I, who could have delivered myself from de: 
find joy in my sufferings, because I fear thee.” — 
died this holy man, leaving by his death, not only to - 
the young men, but to his whole nation, a glorious — 
example of virtue and resolution. ees 
At this time seven brothers, with their mother, 
were seized ; and king Antiochus would force them 
to eat swine’s flesh contrary to their law, by causing — 
their bodies to be scourged in a most inhuman man- — 
ner. But the eldest of the brethren said to him: — 
“What is it thou wouldst ask or learn of us? We are ~ 
ready to lay down our lives, rather than violate-the 
holy Jaws which God gave to our forefathers.” The — 
king, being exasperated at these words, ordered bra- if 
zen pans and caldrons to be heated: and, when they — 
were red, he caused the tongue of that man who had- — 
spoken first, to be cut off; had the skin torn-from his 
head, and the extremities of his hands and feet cut off, 
before the eyes of his mother and his brethren. Af — 
ter being mutilated in every part of his body, he was _ 
brought to the fire, and fried in the pan. Whilst 
these tortures were inflicting upon him, his brothers — 
and their mother exhorted each other to die coura- 


Da) 


A et 


‘geously, saying, “ The Lord God will have regard to — 


truth; he will have pity on us, and comfort us, as_ 
Moses declares in his song.” 

The first dying in this manner, the second was 
taken; and after the skin of his head, with the hair, 
were torn away, he was asked whether he would eat _ 
of some meats which were presented to him, before _ 
that all his limbs should be severed one after another — 
from his body. But he answered in the language of _ 
his country, “1 will not.” He was then tortured in 
the same manner as his brother. Being ready to— 
expire, he spoke thus to the king: “ Wicked prince, 
you bereave us of this present life: But the King 
of heaven and earth, if we die for the defence of his 
laws, will one day raise us up to everlasting life.” 

They now proceeded to the third. He was com- 
manded to put forth his tongue, which he did imme- 
diately; and afterwards stretching forth his hands 
manfully, he bravely said: “JI received these limbs 
from Heaven, but now 4 despise them, since | am to 
defend the laws of God, from the sure and steadfast - 


| hopes that he will one day restore them tome.” The _ 


king and all his followers were astonished at the in 
trepidity of this young man, who utterly disregarded 
the severest tortures. 

The. fourth was tortured in the same manner, and — 
being ready to die, he said to the king: “ It is for 
our advantage to be killed by men, because we hope | 
that God, by raising us up again, will restore us to 
life; but thy resurrection, O king, shall not be unto — 
life.” 4 
The fifth, whilst they were tormenting him, said to 
Antiochus: “ You now act according to your own — 
will and pleasure, because you are invested with — 
absolute power among men, though you are et3 
a mortal man. But do not imagine that God 


















t n» Stay buta little, and sec 

us effects of his power; and in what man- 
he will torment both yourself and your posterity.” 
The sixth came next, who, the moment before he. 
pired, said “Do not deceive yourself: it is true, 
ndeed, our sins have drawn upon us the exquisite 
ortures which we now suffer; but do not flatter your- 
elf with the hopes of impunity, after having presumed 
0 make war against God himself.” 

i In the mean time their mother, supported by the 

: _ hopes that she had in God, beheld with incredible 

resolution all her seven sons die thus in one day. 
eo She encouraged them by her discourse, full of forti- 

_ tudesand wisdom, and uniting a manly courage with 
_the tenderness of a mother, she said to them: “I 
_ know not in what manner you were formed in my 
- womb ; for it was not I who inspired you with a soul 
and with life, nor formed your members; but I am 
sure that the Creator of the world, who fashioned 
man, and who gave being to all things, will one day 
estore you to life by his infinite mercy, in return for 
our having despised it here, out of the love you bear 
o his laws.” 

There still remained her youngest son. Antiochus 
egan to exhort him to compliance; assuring him, 
vith an oath, that he would raise him to riches and 
power, and rank him in the number of his favourites, 
if he would forsake the laws of his forefathers. But 
the youth being insensible to all these promises, the 
ite called his mother, and advised her to counsel 
_ the young man so as to save his life. This she pro- 
mised ; and going up to her son, and laughing at the 
ae ie cruelty, she said to him in her native lan- 

guage, “Son, have pity on me, who bore you nine 
months in my womb; who for three years fed you 
_ with milk from my breasts, and brought you up to 

a 3 ~ your present age. I conjure you, dear child, to look 
F @ upon heaven and earth, and every thing they con- 
_. tain, and to consider that God formed them all of 
_ things that were not, as well as man. Fear not that 
: a cruel executioner ; but show yourself worthy of your 

meen by submitting cheerfully to death; in order 
- that, by the mercy of God, I] may receive you toge- 
“ther with your brothers, in the glory which awaits us.” 

' As she was speaking in this manner, the young 
man cried aloud: “ What is it you expect from me? 
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_ I donot obey the king’s command, but the law which 
_ was given us by Moses. 


As to you, from whom all 
the calamities with which the Hebrews are afflicted 
Ebi you shall not escape the hand of the Almighty. 
- Our sufferings, indeed, are owing to our sins; but-if 

the Lord our God, to ohneten and correct us, be for a 

_ jittle time angry with us, he at last will be appeased 

- and be reconciled to his servants. But as for you, 

_ the most wicked, the most impious of men, do not 

flatter yourself with vain hopes. You shall not es- 

cape the judgment of God, who is all-seeing and 
bipetent. As to my bactliers; they, after having 
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| example tney have set me, I freely give up my bo 


| on the Fiebrews; may end by my death and that 
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tered inte the eternal covenant. In imitation of 
and life forthe laws of my forefathers; and I bes 
God to extend his mercy soon to our nation; to fe 
you, by plagues and tortures, to confess that. he is 
only God; and that his anger, which is justly fal] 












my brethren.” 

The king, now transported with fury, and un: ] 
to bear these insults, caused this last youth to — 
tortured more grievously than the rest. Thus | 
died in the same holy manner as his brethren, a 
with full confidence in God. At last the mother also 
suffered death. i 

’ Mattathias, before he died, sent for his five sons, 
and after exhorting them to ‘fight valiantly for 1) 
law of God against their persecutors, he appoint 
Judas for their general, and Simon as president of t 
council. He afterwards diced, and was interred at 
Modin, in the burying-place of his ancestors, m 
regretted and lamented by all the faithful Israelite 

‘ Antiochus, finding that Paulus A‘milius, after 
ving defeated Perseus and conquered Macedonia, ha 
solemnized games in the city of Amphipolis, situated 
on the river Strymon, was desirous of doing the same 
at Daphne near Antioch. He appointed the time for 
them, sent to all places to invite spectators, and drew 
together prodigious multitudes. The games we 
celebrated with incredible pomp, cost immense sum 
and Jasted several days. ‘The part he there ac 
during the whole time, answered in every respect — 
the character given of him by Daniel," who calls 
a vile or contemptible person, as] have said elsewher 
He there committed so many extravagant actions b 
fore that infinite multitude of people, assembled fre 
different parts of the earth, that he became the laugl 
ing-stock of them all: and many of them were so. 
much disgusted, that to prevent being spectators of 
conduct so unworthy of a prince, and so repugnant to 
the rules of modesty and decorum, they refused to go 
any more to the feasts to which he invited them. 

x He had scarce ended the solemnization of the 
games, when Tiberius Gracchus arrived as ambass 
dor from the Romans, in order to have an eye on 
Antiochus’s actions. That prince gave him so polite 




































laid aside all suspicion with regard to him, and did 
not perceive that he retained any resentment for what 
had happened in Alexandria, but even blamed those 
who had spread such reports of him. And indeed Antio- — 
chus, besides other civilities, quitted his palace to make 
room for Tiberius Gracchus and his train, and was even. 
going to resign his crown to him. The ambassador | 
ought to have been politician enough to suspect all these — 
civilities ; ; for it is certain that Antiochus was medita- ~ 
ting, at that time, how he might best revenge in 

upon the Romans; but he disguised his sentiments in 
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on his preparations. 

 ¥ Whilst Antiochus was amusing himself with cele- 
rating games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very 
_ different part in Judea. 
army, he fortified the cities, rebuilt the fortresses, 
threw strong garrisons into them, and thereby awed 
_ the whole country. Apollonius, who was. governor 
of Samaria under Antiochus, thought he should be 
able to check his progress, and accordingly marched 
directly against him. However, Judas defeated him, 

































Seron, another commander, who had flattered himself 
with the hopes of revenging the affront his master 
had received, met with the same fate as Apollonius, 
and, like eS was.also def€ated and killed in the 
battle. 

_When news was brought to Antiochus of this double 
‘feat, he was exasperated to fury. Immediately he 
assembled all his troops, which formed a mighty 
ey: and determined to destroy the whole Jewish 
nation, and to settle other people in their country. 
But when his troops were to be paid, he had not 
ing sufficient sums in his coffers, having exhausted them 
in the foolish expenses he had lately been at. For 


ance he meditated against the Jewish nation, and 
I the plans he had formed for the immediate execu- 
: tion of that design. 

- ® He had squandered immense sums on the games. 
- Besides this, he had been extravagantly profuse in 
every other respect, particularly in the presents he 
bestowed on private persons and whole bodies of 
men. He would often throw handfuls of money 
among his attendants and others; sometimes seasona- 
bly enough, but most frequently without sense or 
reason. ‘On these occasions he verified what the 
prophet Daniel had foretold of him, that he should 
 # “scatter among them the prey and ‘spoil of riches?’ 
and the author of the ? Maccabees says, that he had 
been exceedingly liberal, and had “abounded above 
the kings that were before him.” We are told by 
sf Athenaus, that the funds which enabled him to 
defray so prodigious an expense were, first, the spoils 
he had taken in Egypt, contrary to the promise he 
— had made Philometor in his minority; secondly, the 
~sums he had raised among his friends, by way of free 
ie lastly, (which was the most considerable article,) 
the plunder of a great number of temples, which he 
had sac rilegiously pillaged. 

ass Besides the difficulties to which the want of mo- 
_ aey reduced him, others arose, according to Daniel’s 
prophecy: “from the tidings” which came to him 
* out of the East and out of “the North.” For north- 
ward, Artaxias, king of Armenia, had rebelled against 
him; and Persia, which lay cain ance discontinued 
thie regular payment of the tribute. ° There, as in 
~¥1 Maccab. ili, 1—26. 2 Maccab. viii. 5—7. 
OH, xii. c. 10. 
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After having levied an- 





killed him, and made a great slaughter of his troops. ° 





want of money, he was obliged to suspend the ven- . 


|-related to the Jews. 





“almost every other part of his dominn ; a 
seemed in the utmost confusion, occasion 








new ordinance by which the ancient cgceraes ‘of so 4 


many of his subjects were abolished; and those of — 
the Greeks, of which he was ridiculously fond, 
established in their stead. 
sioned great confusion with respect to the pay ments, 
which, till then, had been very regular throughout 
that vast and rich empire, and had always supplicd 
sums sufficient to defray the great expenses it was 
necessary to incur. 

‘ To remedy these grievances, as well as a multi 


tude of others, he resclved to divide his forces into — 


two paris: to give the command of one of his armies | 
to Lysias, descended from the blood-rvyal, in order 
that ‘he might subdue the Jews; and to march the - 


other Nimacele into Armenia, ee afterwards into. 


Persia, to regulate affairs and restore order in those 
provinces. He accordingly left to Lysias the govern- | 
ment of all the countries on this side the Euphrates, 


and the care of his son’s education, who was then - 
only seven years old, and who afterwards was called | 


Antiochus Eupator. After passing mount ‘Taurus, he 
entered Armenia, defeated Artaxias, and took him 
prisoner. He marched from. thence into Persia, 
where he supposed he should have no other trouble 
than to receive the tribute of that rich province, and 
those in its neighbourhood. He fondly flattered 
himself that he should there find sums sufficient to 


fill his coffers, and reinstate all his affairs upon as— 


good a footing as ever. 

Whilst he was revolving all these projects, Ly sias_ 
was meditating how he might best put in execution 
the orders he had left him, especially those which — 


to extirpate them, so as not to leave one Hebrew in 
the country ; which he intended to people with other 
inhabitants, and to distribute the lands among them 
by lot. He thought it necessary for him to make the 


more despatch in this expedition, because advice was 


daily brought him that the arms of Judas made pro- 
digious progress, and increased in strength by taking 
all the fortresses which he approached. 

Philip, whom Antiochus had left governor of Judea, 


seeing Judas’s success, had sent expresses, with ad-- 


vice of this, to Ptolemy Macron, governor of Ceelo- 
Syria and Palestine, on which Judea depended ; and 
had pressed him, by letter, to employ such measures. 
as might best support the interests of their common 
sovereign in this important conjuncture. Macron 


had communicated his advices and letters to Lysias. — 
A resolution was therefore immediately taken; to 


send an army, of which Ptolemy Macron was ap- 
pointed generalissimo, into Judea. He appointed 
Nicanor, his intimate friend, his lieutenant-general ; 
sent him before, at the head of twenty thousand 


men, with Gorgias, a veteran officer of consummate 
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country, and were soon followed by Ptolemy, with 
the ‘rest of the forces intended for that expedition. 
The army, after their junction, came and encamped |{ 
Emmaus, near Jerusalem. It consisted of forty 
housand foot and seven thousand horse. 

Thither also repaired an army of another kind. 
It consisted of merchants who came to purchase the 
slaves, who, it was supposed, would certainly be taken 

in that war. Nicanor, who had flattered himself with 
_ the hopes of levying large sums of money by this 
Sines sufficient to pay the two * thousand talents 
_ which the king still owed the Romans, on account of 
the ancient treaty of Sipylus, published a proclama- 
tion in the neighbouring countrics, declaring that all 
the prisoners taken in that war should be sold, at the 
rate of ninety for a talent.t A resolution indeed 
_ had been taken to cut to pieces all the men grown; to 
reduce all the rest to a state of captivity; and one 
hundred and eighty thousand of the latter, at the 
price above-mentioned, would have sold exactly for 
_ the sum in question. ‘The merchants, therefore, find- 
~ ing this would be a very profitable article to them, (as 
_ it was a very low price,) flocked thither in crowds, 
and brought considerable sums with them. We are 
told that a thousand, all of them very considerable 
Bes erehai, arrived in the Syrian camp on this occa- 

x sion, without including their domestics, and the per- 
sons that would be wanted to look after the captives 

~ they intended to purchase. 

Judas and his brethren, perceiving the danger with 
which they were threatened by the approach of so 
_ powerful an army, which they knew had been com- 
4g manded to extirpate entirely the Jewish nation, re- 
solved to make a very vigorous defence; to fight for 
themselves, their Jaw, and their liberty; and either 
to conquer or die sword in hand. Accordingly they 
_ divided the six thousand men under their command 
. into four bodies of fifteen hundred men each. Judas 
put himself at the head of the first, and gave the 
command of the three others to his brethren. He 
afterwards marched them to Maspha, there to offer 

together their prayers to God, and to implore his 
assistance in the extreme danger to which they were 

“now exposed. He made choice of this place, because, 

as Jerusalem was in the hands of their enemies, and 

the sanctuary trodden down, they could not assemble 

in it to solemnize that religious act; and Maspha 

seemed the fittest place for that purpose, because God 
was worshipped there ® before the foundation of the 
temple. 
_ Here are now two armies ready to engage; the 
_ numbers on each side very unequal, and the disposi- 
tion of their minds still more so. They agree, how- 
ever, in one point ; that is, both are firmly persuaded 
they shal! gain the victory; the one, because they 
dave a mighty army of well-disciplined troops, com- 
manded by brave and experienced generals; the 
her, because they put their whole trust in the God 
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| and left him the whole plunder of their camp. 


‘suffer them to straggle about after plunder, or im 


as to a fair, to buy the captive Jews, were themselves” 


After aU TENOR had been fade according | tc 
‘the "Jaw, that those who had built a house that year. 
or mabyiee a wife, or planted a vine, or were afraid 
had liberty to retire; Judas’s six thousand men we 
reduced to half that noniber: Nevertheless this valia 
captain of the people of God, resolutely determini 
to fight the mighty host of the enemy W ith only thi 
i handful of men, and to leave the issue to Providence 
advanced with his few forces, encamped very né 
the enemy, and told his soldiers, after having ani. 
mated them by all the motives which the presen 
conjuncture supplied, that he intended to give the — 
Syrians battle on the morrow, and ee that they 
must prepare for it. 

But receiving advice that same evening, ‘that G 
gias had been detached from the enemy’s camp with 
| five thousand foot and a thousand horse, all chosen — 
| troops, and that he was marching by a by-way 
through which the apostate Jews led him, in order _ 
to come and surprise his camp in the night; he was © 
not satisfied with frustrating that design, but even 
made use of the very stratagem which the enemy. oe 
intended to employ against him, and avas snecessful 
in it; for, raising his camp immediately, and carryi 
off all the baggage, he marched and attacked the 
enemy’s camp, weakened by the best troops having 
been detached from it; and spread such terror anc 
confusion into every part of it, that after three thou. 
sand Syrians had been cut to pieces, the rest fled, 




























As Gorgias was still to be apprehended, at the 
head of this formidable detachment, Judas, like a 
wise captain, kept his troops together, and would not — 


pursuit of the enemy, till they should have defeated _ 
that body also. He was successful, without comi 
toa battle ; for Gorgias, after failing to meet with — 
Judas in his camp, and having sought for him in vain 
in the mountains, whither he supposed he had- res 
tired, withdrew at last into his camp, and finding ix 
in flames, and the army routed and put to flight, it — 
was impossible for him to keep his soldiers in orders; 
so that these threw down their arms and fled also. 
Then Judas and the men under his command pursued 
them vigorously, and cut to pieces a greater number ae 
on this occasion than they had before done in the 
camp. Nine thousand Syrians were left dead in the — 
ficld, and the greatest part of those who a were 
either maimed or wounded. Me 

After this Judas marched back his soldiers, 1 in der 5 
to plunder the camp, where they met with immense — 
booty; and great numbers of those who were come, | 


taken prisoners and sold. The next day, being the | 
Sabbath, was kept in the most religious manner. 
The Hebrews, on that occasion, gave themselves up — 
to a holy joy, and returned a solemn thanksgiving — 
to God for the great and signal deliverance he had _ 
wrought in their favour. rg 
We have here a sensible image of the feeble Op e 
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_ that of the Almighty, on whom alone the fate of bat- 
tles depends. It is evident that Judas was fully sen- 
sible of his own weakness. “ How can we,” says he 
to the Almighty before the battle, “ stand before 
them, unless thou thyself assist us?” And it is as 
evident that he was no less firmly persuaded of the 
success of his arms. “ The victory,” he had said be- 
fore, “does not depend on the number-of soldiers, 
but it is from Heaven that all our strength comes. * 
But although Judas had so entire a confidence i in God, 
he emp.oys all those expedients which the most ex- 
: perienced and bravest general could use, in order to 
_ootain the victory. How excellent a pattern have 

_ we here for generals! to pray with humility, because 
_ all things, depend.on God; and to act. with vigour, 
asif all things depended on man.—We still possess 
(thanks to the Almighty!) generals who glory in en- 
_tertaining such thoughts; and who, at the head of 
great armies, composed of as brave.soldiers as ever 
were, as well as of officers and commanders of an al- 
most unparalleled courage. and zeal, do not rely on 

all those human advantages, but solely on the protec- 

tion of the God of armies. 
* Judas, encouraged by the important victory he 
had gained, and reinforced by a great number of 
‘troops whom this success brought to him, employed 
the advantage which this gave him to distress the rest 
of his enemies. Knowing that Timotheus and Bac- 
chides, two of Antiochus’s lieutenants, were raising 
troops. to fight him, he marched against them, de- 
_ Feated them in a great battle, and killed upwards of 
twenty thousand of their men. 

-. 1! Lysias hearing of the ill success which Antio- 
-_ chns’s arms had met with in Judea, and the great losses 
he had sustained in that country, was in great asto- 

_nishment and perplexity. However, knowing that 
the king had a strong desire to extirpate that nation, 
he made mighty preparations for a new expedition 
against the Jews. Accordingly he levied an army of 
3 sixty thousand foot and five thousand horse, all cho- 

sen troops, and putting himself at their head, he 

marched into Judea, firmly resolved to lay waste the 
-whole country, and to destroy all the inhabitants. 
He encamped at Bethsura, a city standing to the 

~ gouth of Jerusalem, towards the frontiers of Idumaa. 
_ Judas advanced towards him at the head of ten thou- 

~ sand men; and fully persuaded that the Lord would 
assist him, he engaged the enemy with this dispro- 
portionate gody of troops, killed five thousand of 
them and put the rest to flight. Lysias, dismayed 
at the surprising valour of Judas’s soldiers, who fought 
_with intrepid courage, determined to conquer or die, 
led back his defeated army to Antioch; intending, 
nevertheless, to come and attack them again the next 
year, with a stil] more powerful body of forces. 
'. ™ Judas, being left master of the country by the re- 
treat of Lysias, took advantage of this interval of rest, 
Seem eho) 2 Maccab. viti. 30-20%) tt Seon 
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sanctuary from the beathens, purified and c 
it again to the service of God. This solemn « 
tion continued for eight days, which were spent ir 
thanksgiving for the deliverance that God had vouch- | 
safed them; and it was ordained that the anniversary — 
of it should be solemnized every year. ‘The neigh- 
bouring nations, jealous of the prosperity of the Jews, 
made a league to destroy them, and resolved to join 
Antiochus, in order to extirpate that people. 

" This prince was then in Persia, levying the tri- 
bute which had not been paid regularly. He was 
informed that Elymais was thought to abound with. 
riches; and especially, that in a temple of that city, 
which according to Polybius was dedicated to Diana, — 
and to Venus according to Appian, prodigious sums — 
were laid up. He went thither with a design to take. 


/ the city, and plunder the temple, as he had before 


done to Jerusalem; but his design having been dis- 
covered, the country people and the inhabitants of. 
the city took up arms to defend their temple, and 
gave him a shameful repulse. Antiochus, enraged at 
this disgrace, withdrew to Ecbatapa. 

To add to this affliction, news was. there brought 
him of the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Judea. 3 
In the violence of his rage he set out with all possi- — 
ble expedition, in order to make that nation feel the — 
dreadful effects of his wrath; venting nothing but — 
menaces on his march, and_ breathing only final ruin — 
and destruction. Advancing in this disposition to-— 
wards Babylonia, which was in his way, fresh ex-— 
presses came to him with advice of Lysias’s defeat, 
and also that the Jews had retaken the temple, thrown 
down the altars and idols which he had set up in ~ 
them, and re-established their ancient worship. At 
this news his fury increased. Immediately he com-_ 
mands his charioteer to drive with the utmost speed, — 
in order that he might sooner have an opportunity of 
fully satiating his vengeance; threatening to make — 
Jerusalem the burying-place of the whole Jewish na-_ 
tion, and not to leave one single inhabitant in it. He 
had scarce uttered that blasphemous expression, when — 
he was struck by the hand of God. He was seized 
with incredible pains in his bowels, and the most ex- 
cessive pangs of the cholic. “ Thus the murderer 
and blasphemer,” says the author of the Maccabees, 

“having suffered most grievously, as he treated other 
men, so died he a miserable death.” bi 

But still his pride was not abated by this fat 
shock; so far from it, that suffering himself to be hur _ 
ried away by the wild transports of his fury, and — 
breathing nothing but vengeance against the Jews, 
he gave orders for proceeding with all possible speed 
in the journey. But as his horses were running fer- 


wards impetuously, he fell from his chariot, and 


thereby bruised, in a grievous manner, every part of 
his body; so that his attendants were forced to put 
him into a litter, where he suffered inexpressible 
tiq. 1. xii. c. 11. 
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ing himself unable to eae ie ati is meel, ” ase 
“to be subject unto God ; and man, who is mor 
should not think of himself as if he were a god.” 
jowledging that it was the hand of the God of 
el which struck him, because of the calamities he 
brought upon Jerusalem, he promises to ot 
e utmost liberality towards his chosen people ; 
nrich with precious gifts the holy temple of evel 
em, which he had plundered; to furnish, from his 
revenues, the sums necessary for defraying the ex- 
- pense of the sacrifices; to turn Jew himself; and to 
travel into every part of the world in order to pub- 
lish the power o: the Almighty. He hoped he 
- should calm his wrath by these mighty promises, 
which the violence of his present affliction, and the 
ear of future torments, extorted from his mouth, but 
not from his heart. But, adds the author of the Mac- 
bees; ° “ This wicked person vowed unto the Lord, 
ho now no more would have mercy upon him. % 
id indeed this murderer and blasphemer, (these are 
_the names which this writer substitutes in the place 
_ of Epiphanes, illustrious, which men had bestowed 
_on that prince,) being struck in a dreadful manner, 
d treated as he treated others, finished an impious 
tife by a miserable death.* 

Before he expired, he sent for Philip, who had 
os _ been brought up with him from his infancy, and was 
his favourite; and bestowed on him the regency of 
_ Syria during ‘the minority of his son, then nine years 
of age. He put into his hands the ‘diadem, the seal 
Bot the empire, and all the other ensigns of royalty 5 
_ exhorting him, especially, to employ his utmost en- 
_ deavours to give him such an education as would 
best teach him the art of reigning, and of governing 
his subjects with justice and moderation. Few princes 
ive such instructions to their children till they are 
ar their end; and that, after having set them a 
ite different example during their whole lives. 
Philip caused the king’s body to be conveyed to An- 
tioch. This prince had reigned cleven years. 













































SECT. IV. Prophecies of Daniel relating to Antiochus 
SS Epiphanes. 


; As Antiochus Epiphanes was a violent persecutor 
; of the people of God, who formed the Jewish church, 

_and was at the same ‘time the type of the Antichrist, 
yvho in after-ages was to afflict the Christian church; 
Janiel details much more fully his prophecy respect- 
‘this prince, than those which relate to any other 
whom he makes mention. ‘This prophecy consists 
two parts; one of which relates to his wars in 
_ © 2 Maccab. ix. 12. P Ibid. 13. 

4 Dan. xi. 21. TVer. 22. 


®Ver. 23, ; 
bius attests the truth of dint and relates that Antiochus 

















en him; | Eeypt, aul the Mh: to “the sehen seaisicah on. 








led with a page delirium ; imagining that spectres . 


| presence disconcerted all their projects. 








Egypt with a “small army” in comparison of those 





by him against the Jews. We shall treat these sepa- 
rately, and unite together the various Bees where 
mention is made of them. ae 












1. The Wars of Antiochus Epiphanes agamsi Erg ; 
foretold by Danel the pes e 















pi And in his,” Seleucus Philopaier s, “ estate shall . 
stand up a vile person, to whom they shall not giv 
the honour of the kingdom: but he shall come i 
peaceably, and obtain the kingdom by flatteries.” — 
This verse, which points out the accession of ge 
chus to the crown, has been already explained. 

r& And with Te arms of a flood shall they,” ee 
Syrians, “ be overflown before him,” Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, “ and shall be broken; yea, also the prince 
of the covenant.” Heliodorus, the murderer of Se- | 
leucus and his adherents, as also those of the Egyp- 
tian king, who had formed designs against Syria, 
were defeated by the forces of ‘Atialus aa Eumenes, | 
and dispersed by the arrival of Antiochus, whose 
By the 
“prince of the covenant,”. we may suppose to- be . 
meant, either Heliodorus, the ringleader of the con-— 
spirators, who had killed Seleucus ; or rather Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, king of Egypt, who lost his life by a con- — 
spiracy of his own subjects, at the very time that he — 
was meditating a war against Syria. Thus Provi- 
dence removed this powerful adversary, to make’ pele 
for Antiochus, and raise him to the throne. 

It appears that the prophet, in the following verses, 
points out clearly enough the four different exper 
tions of Antiochus into Egypt. 
























Antrochus’s first Expedition mto Egypt. use 






s“ And after the league made with him,” with” : 
Ptolemy Philometor, his nephew, king of Egypt, “he 
shall work deceitfully ; for he shall come up, and | 
shall become strong with a small people.” Antio. 
chus, though he was already determined on the Mp ‘ 
still assumed a specious appearance of friendship for 
the king of Egypt. He even sent Apollonius to — 
Memphis, to be present at the banquet given on oc- 
casion of that prince’s coronation, as a proof that it. 
was agrecable to him. Nevertheless, soon after, on 
pretence of defending his nephew, he marched into | 

















which he levied afterwards. The battle was fought 
near Pelusium. Antiochus was “ strong,” that is, vic- 









torious: and afterwards returned to Tyre. Such 
was the end of his first expedition. {ee 
stood continually before him, reproaching him with his crimes. : - 

This historian, who was unacquainted with the Seriptures, assigna 
as the cause of this punishment, the sacrilegious attempt formed by oe 
this prince against the imple of ear in im fel PoLysE. in : ad 
. Excerpt. Valee p..145. See ‘ 7 
ze 
eae 





dntiochus’s second Expedition into Egypt. on 


*“ Ve shall enter peaceably even upon the fattest 
places of the province, (Egypt,) and he shall do that 
which his fathers have not done, nor his fathers? 
fathers; he shall scatter among them (his troops) 
_the prey, and spoil and riches; yea, and he shall fore- 
cast his devices against the strong holds, even for a 

_ time. 
_ "© And he shall stir up his power and his courage 

against the king of the South (of Egypt) with a great 
army, and the king of the South shall be stirred up 
to battle with a very great and mighty army ; but he 
ay not stand, for they shall forecast devices against 
“him. 
 *“ Yea, they that feed of the portion of his (the 
king of Egypt’s) meat, shall destroy him, and his 
_ army shall overflow; and many shall fall down 
e= ‘shain.” 

In these three verses appear the principal charac- 

_ ters of Antiochus’s secdnd expedition into Egypt; 

his mighty armies, his rapid conquests, the rich 

_ spoiis he carried from thence, and the dissimulation 

and treachery he began to put in practice towards 

pa. I’tolemy. 

_ Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in 

making preparations for a second expedition into 

Egypt, invaded it both by sea and land, the instant 

_ the season would permit. ¥ “ Wherefore he entered 
into Egypt with a great multitude, with chariots, and 

elephants, and horsemen, and a great navy. And 
made war against Ptolemy king of Egypt: but Pto- 

__lemy was afraid of him, and fled; and many were 

_ wounded to death. Thus they got the strong 

cities in the land of Egypt, and he took the spoils 

fee tuere ot.” 

Daniel, some verses after, iss more minute and cir- 

_cumstantial in his prophecy of this event. 
—  —- *“ And at the time of the end shall the king of 
the South push at him; (Ptolemy is here meant ;) 

and the king of the North (Antiochus) shall come 

against him like a whirlwind, with chariots, and 


aie 







2 with horsemen, and with many ships; and he shall 
enter into the countries, and shall overflow and pass 
et. over. 

_———s * “ He shall enter also into the glorious land, and 





many countries shall be overthrown: but he shall 
‘escape out of his hand. 
> He shall stretch forth his hand also upon the 
countries, and the land of Egypt shall not escape. 
¢ * But he shall have power over the treasures 

G of gold and silver, and over the precious things of 
ee, bey pt.” 
aa __ If we compare the relation given by the author of 
_ the Maccabees with Daniel’s prophecy, we find a 
_ perfect resemblance, except that the prophet is even 
more clear and particular than the historian. 
4 Diodorus relates, that Antiochus, after this vic- 





t Dan. xi. 24, "Ver, 25. Ver, 26. 
(le fe ege -. 91 Maccab. i. 17, 18, 19. 
pe *Dan. xi. 40. «Ver. 41. Ver. 42, ¢Ver. 43. 





er 


| tory, conquered all Egypt, or at least 





part of it: for all the cities, Alexandria e : 
opened their gates to the conqueror. He si ed. 
Egypt with an astonishing rapidity, and did that 
© “ which his forefathers had not done, nor his fathers’ 





fathers.” BES: 

Ptolemy either surrendered himself, or fell into the 
hands of Antiochus, who at first treated him with 
kindness; had but one table with him, seemed to be 
greatly concerned for his welfare, and left him the 
peaceable possession of his kingdom, reserving to_ 
himself Pelusium, which was the key of it. For 
Antiochus “assumed this appearance of friendship 
with no other view than to have the better opportu- 
nity of ruining him. ‘“’T’bey that feed of the portion | 
of his meat shall destroy him.” ee | 

Antiochus did not make a long stay in Egypt at 
that time; the news which was brought of the general. 
revolt of the Jews, obliging him to march against 
them. : 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, 
offended at Philometor for having concluded an alli- 
ance with Antiochus, raised Euergetes, his younger 
brother, to the throne in his stead. . 

Antiochus, who had advice of what had passed in 
Alexandria, took this opportunity to return into 
Egypt, upon pretext of restoring the dethroned mo- 
narch, but in reality to make himself absolute master 
of the kingdom. 
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Antochus’s third Expedition into Egypt. 


& “ And both these kings’ hearts shall be to do mis- 
chief; and they shal! speak lies at one table; but it 
shall not prosper: for yet the end shall be at the time 
appointed. Seeds | 

"Then shall he (Antiochus) return into his land 
with great riches.” 

Antiochus’s third expedition could scarce be point- 
ed out more clearly. ‘That prince, hearing that the 
Alexandrians had raised Euergetes to the throne, 
returned to Egypt.“Supon the specious pretence of 
restoring Philometor:” ! Per honestam specitem majoris 
Ptolemet reducendi in regnum. After having over- 
come the Alexandrians in a sea-fight at Pelusium, he 


‘laid siege to Alexandria. But finding the inhabitants 


made a strong opposition, he was contented with 
making himself again master of the rest of Egypt, in 
the name of his nephew, “in whose behalf he pre- 
tended to have drawn the sword:” * Cui regnum 
quert suts viribus simulabat. ‘They were then at 
Memphis, at the same table, and behaved towards 
one another with all the outward marks of a sincere 
friendship. The uncle seemed to have his nephew’s 
interest at heart, and the nephew to repose the high- 
est confidence in his uncle; but all this was mere 
show and outside, both dissembling their real senti- 
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¥. yrem. ies oman ave the oe “ whe saw 
hrough this design,” voluntatis ejus non ignarus, strove 
mmediately | to be reconciled to his brother. Thus 
did neither “ presper” in deceiving of the other: 
nothing was yet determined, and Artiochus returned 
“into ovria. ‘ 
















“Antochus’s fourth Expedition inlo Egypl. 


Bi 3 ™ « At the time appointed he shall return and come 
_ towards the south, but it shall not be as the former, 
or as the latter. 

"“For the ships of Chittim shall come against 
him. Therefore he shal! be grieved and return, and 
_ mave indignation against the holy covenant.” 
Advice being brought Antiochus, that the two 
= brothers were reconciled, he threw off the mask, and 
-declared publicly, that he intended to conquer Egypt 
for himself. And, to support his pretensions, “ he 




































‘was not so successful in this expedition as before. 
°° As he was advancing forward to besiege Alexandria,. 


‘on board a fleet composed of Macedonian or Grecian 
ships, (for this the Hebrew word Chitivm signities;) 
his arms, and leave Egypt. He obeyed; but “ was 


_ holy covenant,” and the city and temple of Hetasaiain, 
as will be presently seen. 


would it have been possible for him to point it out in 
-aclearer and more exact manner? 


Un Cruel persecutions exercised by Antigonus against 


the Jews, and foretold by the prophet Daniel. 


{ have mentioned and explained, in another place, 
the account which Daniel the prophet gives of Alex- 
_ ander the Great’s reign, and those of his four succes- 
sors. 
2 » “ Behold a feet came Gon the West, on the 
face of the whole earth, and touched not the ground. ee 
Is it possible to denote more plainly the rapidity of. 
__ Alexander’s conquests ?—1 “ The he-goat waxed very 
great; and when he was strong, the great horn was 

_ broken; and for it came up four notable ones towards 
the four winds of heaven.” These are Alexander's 
_ four successors. *“ And out of one of them came 
forth a little horn, which waxed exceeding great, 
toward the South, and toward the East, and toward 
the pleasant land. ” This is Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who gained several victories towards the South and 


: — ILiv. 1. xlv. n. 11. ™Dan. xi. 29. Ver. 30. 
Liv. J. xlv. n. 10. PDan. viii. 5. Ver. 8. 
9. *Ver. 10: tVer. 11. uVer. 12. 


=. «: Dan. xi. 28—30. 
ihe 2m, Ke 2 Mucus: Vo: 5—21. 





I| the East, ‘nd who iota opposed tHe army | ie 


returned towards the South,” that is, into Egypt, but. 
“upon marched to their city, stormed it, and exercised 


‘Popilius and the other Roman ambassadors, who were: 


e. which they. found at Delos, obliged him to lay down. 


grieved and returned, and had indignation against the. 


Be Had the prophet been eye-witness to this event,. 


“nance, by which all the Jews in’ general were com-— 


Joseph. Lib. de’ | 







Lord and the Jewish. people, of who God. was the ¥ 
strength and the protector. ase) 
The-prophet afterwards points out ies war sortie Ss 
Epiphanes proclaimed against the people of God, the _ 
priests of the Lord, his laws and his temple. - | 
®¢ And it aaaedi great, (the horn,) even to the ho 
of heaven, and it cast down some of the host and of 
the stars to the ground, and stamped upon them. — 
t Yea, he magnified himself even to the prince of the 
host: (to God:) and by him the daily sacrifice was 
taken away, and the place of his sanctuary was 
cast down. " And a host was given him against the 
daily sacrifice by reason of transgression, and it cast 
down the truth to the ground, ane it practised and 
prospered.” 

Daniel gave still greater extent to the same pro 
phecy in his eleventh chapter. 
x “ His heart shall be against the holy covena 
and he shall do exploits.—He shall Bernt and have - 
indignation against the holy covenant.” igo 
y During the siege of Alexandria, a report had 
prevailed that Antiochus was dead, and the Jews ha 
been accused of expressing great joy at it. He there- 






























all the barbarity that his fury could suggest. About 
forty * thousand men were killed in the compass of — 
three days, and the same number sold as slaves. An- 
tiochus went into the temple, polluted it, and carried 
off all the vessels, treasures, and rich ornaments. 
* After Popilius had forced him to leave Egypt, he 
turned the fury with which he was inflamed upcn 
that occasion against the Jews. He sent Apollonius 
into Judea, with orders to kill al) the men capable of 
bearing arms, and to sell the women and children. 
Accordingly, Apollonius made dreadful havoc in Je- 
rusalem, set fire to the city, beat down the walls, — 
carried the women and children into captivity. Ss 
@“He shall return, and have intelligence | with 
them that forsake the holy covenant. And arms © 
shall stand on his part, and they shall pollute the 
sanctuary of strength, and shall take away the 
daily sacrifice, and they shall set up the abomination 
that maketh desolate. And such as. do wickedly — 
against the covenant, shall he corrupt by flatteries.” 
_> Antiochus declared openly for all those who — 
should renounce the law. Having published an ordi- 


manded, upon pain of death, to change their ees 
he sent some officers to Jerusalem, ordering them to 
pollute the temple, and abolish the worship of the 
Most High. They accordingly dedicated this temple 
to Jupiter Olympius, and placed his statue in it. 
They raised in every part of the city profane temple: 
and altars, where they forced the Jews to offer sacri 
fices, and eat of meats sacrificed to idols. Many, — 
from the dread of the torture, seemed to comply in a 
Maccab. &c. 

=1 Maccab. i. 30—34, & 2 Maceab. v. 24—26. 

aDan. xi. 30, 31, 32. 


61 Maccab. i. 43, &c. 2 Muccut:t iv. 7, &c. vi. 1, &e. 
~* We are told in the Maccabees; that it was twice this number 
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_ things required of them; and even prompted others 
to imitate their dissimulation, in order to countenance 
_ their base apostasy. 

© And such as do wickedly against the covenant, 
shall he (Antiochus) corrupt by flatteries; but the 
_ people. that do know their God, shall be strong and 
do exploits.” This manifestly points at old Eleazar, 
_ the seven Maccabees and their mother, and a great 
_ number of other Jews, who courageously opposed the 

_ impious orders of the king. 

“And they that understand among the people, 
_ shall instruct many: yet they shall fall by the sword, 

and by flame, by captivity, and by spoil, many days.” 
This relates chiefly to Mattathias and his sons. 

~ ©“ Now when they shall fall, they shall be holpen 
with a little help: but many shall cleave to them 
with flatteries.” Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus 
_ supported the distressed nation, and the almost uni- 
_ versally abandoned religion, with so small a number 
of forces, that we can consider the success which the 

Almighty gave their arms no otherwise than as a 
miracle. ‘Their troops grew more numerous by 
_ degrees, and afterwards formed a very considerable 
body. 
_ £* And some of them of understanding shall fall, 


to try them, and to purge, and to make them white, 
even to the time of the end, because it is yet for a 


_ time appointed.” The sufferings and death of those 
who steadfastly refused to obey the king’s decree, 


was their glory and triumph. 


_ &“ And the king shall do according to his will, and 

he shall exalt himself, and magnify himself above 

every god, and shall speak marvellous things against 

the God of gods, and shall prosper till the indignation 
(of God) be accomplished: for that that is determined 
_ shall be done. 
__ “Neither shall he regard the god of his fathers, 
_nor the desire of women, nor regard any god: for he 

shall magnify himself above all.” 
__ Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered 
_' the temples of Greece, and wanted to rob that of 
Elymais. He exercised his impious fury chiefly 
against Jerusalem and the Jews, and almost without 
any resistance. The Almighty seemed to wink for a 
_ time at all the abominations which were committed 
in his temple, till his wrath against his people was 
_ satisfied. 

i“ But tidings out of the East, and out of the 

_ North, shall trouble him: therefore he shall go forth 
_ with great fury to destroy, and utterly to make away 
_ many.” 
_ Antiochus was troubled when news was brought 
him, that the provinces of the East, and Artaxias 


kin, of Armenia towards the North, were in arms, 
“i eo _and going to throw off his yoke. 


Tacitus * tells us, that when Antiochus had formed 


‘eDan. xi. 32. 4Ver, 33. eVer. 34. fVer. 35. 
¢ Ver. 36. bVer. 37. iVer. 44. 
k 1 Maccab. iii. 31—39, 
1Dan. xi. 45. =Polyb. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 145. 


* & Antiochus demere superstitionem et mores Greecorum dare 
adnixus, quominus teterrimam gentem in melius mutaret, Partho- 


a resolution to force, the Jews to change 
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cena, according to 


Reches mies ie 
their reli- 
gion, and embrace that «.f the Greeks, the Parthians 
had revolted from Antiochus.., k Before he set out for 
the provinces on the other side. of the Euphrates, he 
gave Lysias, whom he appointed iczegent of the king- 
dom in his absence, half his army sab othe anding him 
to extirpate all the Jews, and to settle othérer nations 
in their country. ) ay 

'“ He shall plant the tabernacles of his palace nh. 
[tin Apadno] between the seas in the glorious moun- * 
tain; [of Zabi;] yet he shall come to his end, and 
none shall help him.” The former part of this verse, 
which is translated literally from the Hebrew, is very — 
difficult to be explained, because of the two words- 
Apadno and Zabi, which are not to be found in the 
ancient geography. The reader knows that | do not 
take upon me to clear up these kind of difficulties. — 
Porphyry, whom we have no reason to suspect, 
imagined that this verse alluded to Antiochus’s expe- 
dition beyond the Euphrates, and to his death, which 
happened on that march. ‘This is the opinion of the 
greatest part of the interpreters, and therefore we - 
ought to be satisfied with it. 

The prophet therefore declares, that Antiochus 
shall pitch his camp near mount Zabi, (doubtless the 
same with Taba, { where, according to ™ Polybius, he - 
died,) and that there “he shall come to his end,” — 
being abandoned by God, and having none to “help 
him.” We have seen how he expired in the. most 
cruel agonies, and struck with an unavailing repent- 
ance, which only increased his torments. 

Theodoret, St. Jerom, and several! interpreters, 
take all that the prophet Daniel speaks concerning 
Antiochus Epiphanes in a double sense, as alluding — 
to Antichrist. It is certain that this prince, who was 
equally impious and cruel, is one of the most sensible, 
as well as most expressive, types of that enemy of 
Jesus Christ and our holy religion. 

It is impossible for us, whilst we are reading this 
prophecy, not to be prodigiously struck when we see 
the justness and accuracy with which the prophet 
traces the principal characteristics of a king, whose 
history is so much blended with that of the Jews; 
and we perceive evidently, that for this reason the 
Holy Spirit, either entirely omitting, or taking only 
a transient notice of the actions of other much more 
famous princes, dwells so long on those of Antiochus 
Epiphanes. 

With what certainty does Daniel foretell a multi- 
tude of events, so very remote, and which depended 
on so many arbitrary circumstances! How manifestly — 
did the Spirit, which presented futurity to his view, 
show it him as present, and in as clear a light, as if 
he had seen it with his bodily eyes! Does not the - 
divine authority of the Scriptures, and, by a necessary 
consequence, the certainty of the Christian religion. 


« 


rum bello prohibitus est: nam ea tempestate Arsaces defecerat.” 
Tacit. 1. v. c. 8. 
t N.B. The words between the crotchets in this verse are not 
in our English translation of the Bible. : ; \ 
} Taba, according to Polybius, was in Persia; and in Paret, 
Quintiue Curtiue. ei Sok: See oes: 





aphe y “was ever falfilled i in so yecicaee so per- 
so incontrovertible a manner as this. Por- 


ry,* the professed enemy of the Christian reli- |} 


ion, as well as of the Holy Scriptures both of the 
‘Old and New Testament, being infinitely perplexed 


finding so great a conformity between the events — 


foretold by Daniel and the relations given by the best 
Riearians did not pretend to deny this conformity, 
for that would have been repugnant to plain | sense, 
id denying the shining of the sun at ‘noon-day. 
owever, he took another course, in order to under- 
mine the authority of the Scriptures. He himself 
laboured, by citing all the historians extant at that 
time, and which are since lost, to show, at great 
length, that whatever is written.in the eleventh chap- 
of Daniel, happened exactly” as foretold by that 
ophet : and he inferred from this perfect uniformity, 
that so exact a detail of so great a number of events, 


ld not possibly have been written by Daniel: so: 


many years before they happened; and that this 
ye fork must certainly have been written by some per- 


” Porphyry was a learned heathen, born at Tyre, A. D. 233, 


A wrote a very voluminous treatise against the Christian religion,. 


SF's; 


thens, the former would fadlegatably carry th Ce 
‘could they be able to demonstrate, by good p 
that Daniel’s prophecies were really written 

Now this they proved unanswerably, by ci 
testimony of a whole people, I mean the Jews 
evidence could not be suspected nor disall 

they were still greater enemies to the Chris 
gion than the Heathens themselves. The revere 


“they had for the sacred writings, of which Provide 
had appointed them the depositaries and gua 


or change one letter in them. Whatiidea, then; ¥ 


they have entertained of that. man, who. should pr 


"tend to introduce any supposititious books am 


Such are the witnesses who attested the genu 
‘of Daniel’s“prophecies. And were ever proof 
convincing, or cause so victorious? * “’ oy, tes 
nies are very sure, O Lord, for ever.” 


»Psal. xciii. 5. 









This twentieth Book contains three Articles. In the 
first, the history of Perseus, the last king of Mace- 
_ donia, is related. He reigned eleven years, and 
_ was dethroned in the year of the world 3836. The 
second article goes on from the defeat of Perseus 
to the ruin of Corinth, which was taken and burnt 
in the year of the world 3858, and includes some- 
thing more than twenty-one years. ‘The third ar- 
ticle contains the history of Syriaand that of Egypt, 
_ which are generally joined together. ThatofSyria 
comprises almost a hundred years from Antiochus 
3 Eupator, son of Antiochus Epiphanes, to Antiochus 
__ Asiaticus, under whom Syria became part of the 
Roman empire, that is to say, from the year of the 
___world 3840 to 3939. The history of Egypt includes 
___also one hundred years, from the twentieth year of 
Ptolemy Philometor, till the expulsion of Ptolemy 
____ Auletes; that is, from the year of the world 3845 
to the year 3946. 


= ARTICLE I. - 

WF EPNHIS article contains eleven years, being the du- 
ae ration of the reign of Perseus, the last king of 
__. Macedonia, from the year of the world 3826 to 3837. 
ec SECT. I. 


_ 





Perseus prepares secretly for a war agamst 
ee the Romans. He endeavours a reconciliation with the 
_ Acheans in van. His secret measures not unknown 
_—— at Rome. Evumenes arrives there, and informs the 
senate of them. Perseus attempts to rid himself of 
_—-— that prince, first by assassination, and afterwards by 
poison. The Romans break with Perseus. Different 
_——s opimons and dispositions of the Kings and States, 
regard to the Macedonian war. After several embas- 
sies on both sides, the war is declared in form. 


Tue death of Philip ° happened very opportunely 
for suspending the war against the Romans, and 


eLiv J. xl. n. 57,58. Oros, |. iv. c. 20. A M. 3826. Before 
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giving them time to prepare for it. That prince had — 





Vince - 


is atten te 


formed a strange design, and had already begun to 


put it in execution: this was to bring a considerable 


body of troops, both horse and foot, from European — 


Sarmatia, which now forms part of Poland. Certain 
Gauls had settled near the mouths of the Borysthenes, 


now called the Nieper, and had taken the name of | 


Bastarne. ‘That people were neither accustomed to 
till the earth, to feed cattle, nor to engage in com- 
merce: they lived by war, and sold their services to 
any people that would employ them. 


upon the lands of the Dardanians, whom he had re- 
solved utterly to exterminate ; because, being very 
near neighbours of Macedonia, they never failed to 


take every favourable occasion for making inroads — 


into it. The Bastarne were to leave their wives 
and children in this new settlement, and to march 
into Italy, in order to enrich themselves with the 
booty they were in hopes of making there. What- 
ever the success might be, Philip conceived he should 
find great advantages in it: if it should happen that 


the Bastarnze were conquered by the Romans, he 
should easily be consoled for their defeat in seeing — 
himself delivered from his dangerous neighbours, the _ 


Dardanians, by their means; and if their irruption 
into Italy succeeded, whilst the Romans were em- 


ployed in repulsing these new enemies, he should — 


have time to recover all he had lost in Greece. The 
Bastarne were already upon their march, and were 
considerably advanced, when they received advice of 
Philip’s death. This news, and several accidents 
that befell them, suspended their first design, and 
they dispersed into different parts. Antigonus, whom 


Philip intended for his successer, had been employed — 
At his re- 


against his will in negociating this affair. 
turn, Perseus put him to death; 


and to secu 
G1. ee 


After they had — 
passed the Danube, Philip was to have settled them — 











the seeetre to demand that Ahey would. ‘rene with 
him the alliance they had made with his father, and 
that the senate would acknowledge him king. His 
sole intent was to gain time. 
Part of the Bastarne? had pursued their march, 
and were actually at war with the Dardanians. The 
Romans took umbrage at it. Perseus excused him- 
self by his ambassadors, and represented that he had 
prise. The senate, without making any further in- 
a quiry into the affair, contented themselves with ad- 
. vising him to take care that he observed inviolably 
the treaty made with the Romans. The Bastarne, 
after having gained some advantages at first, were at 
length reduced, the greatest part of them at least, to 
return into their own country. It is said, that having 
found the Danube frozen over, in endeavouring to 
pass it, the ice broke under them, and a great num- 
q ber of them were swallowed up in the river. 
‘Tt was known at Rome, 9 that Perseus had sent am- 
; bassadors to Carthage, and that the senate had given 
a them audience in the night, in the temple of A‘scu- 
_ lapius. It was thought proper to send ambassadors 
= into Macedonia, to observe the conduct of that prince. 
. 


= 


‘He had lately reduced the * Dolopians, who refused 
to obey him, by force of arms. After that expedi- 
tion, he advanced towards Delphi, upon pretence of 
consulting the oracle; but in reality, as it was be- 
lieved, of having an ’ opportunity to make the tour 
of Greece, and negociate alliances. This journey at 
2 first alarmed the whole country, and occasioned so 
general a consternation, that even Eumenes did not 

think himself safe in Pergamus. But Perseus, as 

-.soon as he had consulted the oracle, returned into 
A his own kingdom, passing through Phthiotis, Achaia, 
and Thessaly, without committing any hostilities in 
his march. He afterwards sent either ambassadors 
or circular letters to all the states through which he 
had passed, to demand that they would forget such 
subjects of discontent as they might have had under 
; the reign of his father, which ought to be buried in 
his grave. 

His principal attention was to reconcile himself 
with the Acheans. Their league, and the city of 
_ Athens, had carried their hatred and resentment so 
high against the Macedonians, as by a decree to pro- 
hibit all intercourse with them. This declared en- 
_ mity gave the slaves, who fled from Achaia, the op- 
portunity of retiring into Macedonia, where they 

found an assured asylum, and knew they should not 
be followed or claimed after that general interdiction. 
_ Perseus caused all these slaves to be seized, and sent 
them back to the Achzans, with an obliging letter, 
in which he exhorted them to take effectual methods 
for preventing their slaves from making his dominions 
eir place of refuge any longer. This was tacitly 
manding the re-establishment of their ancient in- 
course. Xenarchus, who was at that time in of- 


A. M. 3829. Before J. C. 175. 
UA. M. 3830. Before J. C. 174. 
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not sent for them, and had no share in their enter-' 
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fice, and destpctas of fetiak toe his court to? the king, se- 
conded his demand very strongly, and was supported 





|} by those who were most solicitous. for recoverin; 


their slaves. 

Callicrates, one of the principal persons of ia as 
sembly, who was convinced that the safety of the 
league consisted in the inviolable observance of th 
treaty concluded with the Romans, represented, that _ 

a reconciliation with Macedonia was a direct infrac- — 
tion of it, whilst that kingdom was making prepara 
tions to declare war against Rome as soon as possible, 

He concluded, that it was necessary to leave things 

in their present,condition, till time should ascertain 
whether their fears were just or not. That if Mace 
donia continued in peace with Rome, it would b 

time enough when that appeared, to re-establish a 
intercourse with them; without which, a re-union 
would be precipitate and dangerous. : 

Acron, Xenarchus’s brother, who spoke after Gale, 
licrates, did his utmost to prove that such terrors 
were without foundation ; that the question did no’ 
relate to the making of a new treaty and alliance 
with Perseus, and much less to coming to a ruptur 
with the Romans, but solely to reverse a decree, for 
which the injustice of Philip might have given room, 
but which Perseus, who had no share in his father’s 
conduct, was undoubtedly far from deserving : that — 
that prince could not but be assured, that, in case o 
a war against the Romans, the league would not fail. 
to declare for them. “ But (added he) whilst the — 
peace subsists, if animosities and dissensions are not 
made to cease entirely, it is at least reasonable to 
suspend them, and to let them sleep for a while.” 

Nothing was concluded in this assembly. As it Be 
was taken amiss that the king had contented himself — 
with only sending them a letter; he afterwards sent 
ambassadors to the assembly, which had beensum 
moned to Megalopolis. But those who apprehended _ 
giving Rome offence, used such effectual means, that 
they were refused audience. = 

The ambassadors "sent by the senate into Macedo- - 
nia, reported, at their return, that they could not 
get access to the king, upon pretence that he was 
sometimes abroad, and sometimes indisposed; two 
subterfuges equally false. That, for the rest, it ap- 
peared plainly, that great preparations were making ~ 
for war, and that it was reasonable to expect it 
would speedily break out. They gave an account | 
also of the state in which they found Atolia; that it 
was in great commotion from domestic divisions, 
which the violence of two contending parties hadcar 
ried to the utmost excess; and that their authority 
had not been capable of uniting and appeasing the 
persons at the head of them. 

As Rome expected a war with Macedonia, prepa- 
rations were made for it by the religious ceremonies, 
which amongst the Romans always preceded declara- 
tions of war; that is to say, by expiation of prodigies, 
and various sacrifices offered to the gods. 
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senate had sent into Greece. After having appeased 
to the utmost of his power the troubles of A:tolia, he 


_ssembly of the Achzans to be summoned. He ex- 
remely applauded their zeal, in having constantly 
adhered to the decree, which prohibited all inter- 
course with the kings of Macedonia. This was an 
open declaration of what the Romans thought with 
Bees Sa to Perseus. 
___. That prince was incessantly noligting the Grecian 
-aaties, by frequent embassies and magnificent pro- 
St mises, far exceeding his power to perform. They 
were sufficiently inclined in his favour, and far more 
_ than in that of Eumenes, though the latter had ren- 
‘dered great services to most of those cities; and 
_ those who formed part of his dominions would not 
have changed condition with such as were entirely 
free. There was, however, no comparison between 

_ the two princes in point of character and manners. 
_ Perseus was utterly infamous for his crimes and cruel- 
‘ties. He was accused of having murdered his. wife 
“with his own hands, after the death of his father; of 
_ having made away with Apelles, whose aid he ‘had 
_used in destroying his brother; and of having com- 

mitted many other murders, both within and without 
his kingdom. On the contrary, Eumenes had ren- 
dered himself esteemed by his tenderness for his bro- 
thers and relations; by his justice in governing his 
subjects; and by his generous propensity to do good 
and to serve others. Notwithstanding this ditference 
of character, they gave Perseus the preference; whe- 
_ ther it was that the ancient grandeur of the Macedo- 
nian kings inspired them with contempt for a state 
_ whose origin was wholly recent, and. whose birth 
they had witnessed; or that the Greeks had some 
_ change in view; or because they were pleased with 
having some support in him to hold the Romans in 
respect. 
oe Perseus* was particularly attentive in cultivating 
_ the amity of the Rhodians, and in separating them 
_ from the side of Rome. It was from Rhodes that 
Laodice, the daughter of Seleucns, went to share the 
Macedonian throne with Perseus, by marrying him. 
* The Rhodians had fitted him out as fine a fleet as 
could be imagined. Perseus had furnished the ma- 
terials, and gave gold ribands to every soldier and 
seaman who came with Laodice. A sentence passed 
by Rome in favour of the Lycians against the people 
of Rhodes, had extremely exasperated the latter. 
_ Perseus endeavoured to take advantage of their re- 
sentment against Rome to attach them to himself. 

_ The t Romans were not ignorant of the measures 
taken by Perseus to bring over the states of Greece 
to his views; Eumenes:came expressly to Rome to 
inform them at large of his proceedings. He was re- 
ceived there with all possible marks of distinction. 
He declared, that, besides his desire to pay his ho- 
mage to the gods and men, to whom he owed an 
establishment which left him nothing to wish, he had 
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went into Peloponnesus, where he had caused. the 





in person. to be upon their guard against the enter: 
prises of Perseus. That that prince had inherited — 
his father’s hatred for the Romans as well as his 
crown, and omitted no preparations for a war which’ 
he believed in a manner fallen to him in right of 
succession. That the long peace Macedonia had en- 
joyed supplied him with the means of raising nume- 
rous and formidable troops; that he had a rich and 
powerful kingdom ; that he was himself in the flower 

of his youth, full of ardour for military expeditions 

to which he had been early inured in the sight and 
under the conduct of his father, and in which he had 
since much exercised himself, in different enterprises 
against his neighbours. ‘That be was highly consi- 
dered by the cities of Greece and Asia, though it was 
impossible to say by what sort of merit he had ac- 
quired that influence, unless it were by his enmity 
for the Romans. That he was upon as good terms 
with powerful kings. That he had espoused ‘the 
daughter of Seleucus, and given his sister in marriage 

to Prusias. That he had found means to engage the 
Beotians in his interest—a very warlike people, 
whom his father had never been able to bring over, 
and that, but for the opposition of a few persons well 
affected to the Romans, he certainly would have re- 
newed the alliance with the Achzan confederates. 
That it was to Perseus the A‘tolians applied for aid in 
their domestic troubles, and not to the Romans. 
That, supported by these powerful allies, he made — 
such preparations for war himself, as put him into a — 
condition to dispense with any foreign aid. That he — 
had thirty thousand foot, five thousand horse, and — 
provisions for ten years. That, besides his immense — 
annual revenues from the mines, he had enough to _— 
pay ten thousand foreign troops for a like number of — 
years, without reckoning those of his own kingdom. 
That he had laid up in his arsenals a sufficient quan- 
tity of arms to equip three armies as great as that he 
had actually on foot; and that, though Macedo- 
nia should be incapable of supplying him with — 
troops, Thrace (which was an inexhaustible nursery 
of soldiers) was at his devotion. Eumenes added, 
that he advanced nothing upon simple conjecture, but 
upon the certain knowledge of facts, founded uyon 
the best information. “For the rest,” (said he, in — 
concluding,) “ having discharged the duty which my 
regard and gratitude for the Roman people made in- 
dispensable, and having delivered my conscience, it 
only remains for me to implore all the gods and god- 
desses, that they would inspire you with sentiments 
and measures consistent with the glory of yo.r em- 
pire, and the preservation of your friends and allies, 
whose safety depends upon your own.’ 

The senators were much affected with this dis- 
course. Nothing that passed in the senate, al 
that king Eumenes had spoken, was known abroad, 
or suffered to take air at first; so inviolably were the 
deliberations of that august assembly kept secret. 
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days after. They found the senate highly pre- 
diced against their master; and what Harpalus (one 
f them) said in his speech, inflamed them still more 
against him. It was, that Perseus desired to be 
_ believed upon his own word, when he declared he 
___ had neither done nor said any thing that argued an 





‘ enemy. That, as for the rest, if he discovered that 
wa they were obstinately bent upon a rupture with him, 
a he should know how to defend himself with valour. 
‘That the fortune and events of war are always hazard- 
ous and uncertain. 

_- The cities of Greece and Asia, anxious for the 
_ effect which these embassies might produce at Rome, 
_ had also sent deputies thither under different pre- 
texts, especially the Rhodians, who suspected that 
_ Eumenes had joined them in his accusation against 
_ Perseus; and they were not deceived. Jn an audi- 


ence granted them, they inveighed violently against 
__Eumenes, reproaching him with having stirred up 
___Lycia against the Rhodians, and of having rendered 
q himself more insupportable to Asia than Antiochus 
himself. This discourse was very agreeable to the 


Asiatic people, who secretly favoured Perseus; but 
_ very much displeased the senate, and had no other 
effect than to make them suspect the Rhodians, and 
_- hold Eumenes in higher consideration, from this kind 
of conspiracy which they saw formed against him. 
ife was dismissed in consequence with the highest 
_ honours and great presents. 
2 Harpalus" having returned into Macedonia with 
_ the utmost diligence, reported to Perseus, that he 
___ had left the Romans in a disposition not to defer long 
a declaration of war against him. 


feiisae * 


: The king was not 
a 


_ displeased with his account, believing himself in a 


condition, with the great preparations he had made, 
__ to support it with success. He was more narticularly 
glad of a rupture with Eumences, from whom he sus- 
2 pected that Rome had been apprized of his most 
_ secret measures; and began with declaring against 








_ 


4 him, not by the way of arms, but by that of the most 
criminal treachery. He despatched Evander of Crete, 
c, the general of his auxiliary forces, with three Mace- 
_ donians, who had already been employed by him 


J f . . . . 
upon like occasions, to assassinate that prince. Per- 


seus knew that he was preparing for a journey to 
Delphi, and directed his assassins to Praxo, a woman 
of condition, in whose house he had lodged when he 
__was in that city. They lay in ambush in a defile, so 
narrow that two men could not pass abreast. When 
the king came there, the assassins, from the heights 
where they had posted themselves, rolled two great 
stones down upon him, one of which fell upon his 
head, and laid him senseless upon the earth, and the 
other wounded him considerably in the shoulder; 
after wnich they poured a shower of lesser stones 
upon him. All that were with him fled, except one 
- who stayed to assist him. ‘The assassins, believing” 
the king dead, made off to the top of mount Parnas- 
sus. His officers, when they returned, found him 
bie ye: °Liv J. xiii, n. 15—19 
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without motion, almost without life. When he 
came a little to himself, he was carried to Corinth — 
and from thence into the island of Acgina, where — 
great care was taken to cure his wounds, but with so 
much secrecy that no one was admitted into his — 
chamber; which gave reason to believe Lim dead. — 
That report spread evento Asia. Attalus gave credit 
to it too readily for a good brother; and looking upon 
himself already as king, was preparing to espouse the © 
widow. Eumenes, at their first interview, could not 
forbear making him some gentle reproaches upon that 
head, though he had at first resolved to dissemble his _ 
sentiments of his brother’s imprudence. Sie 
Perseus had attempted at the same time to poison 
him by the means of Rammius, who had made a 
voyage into Macedonia. He was a rich citizen of — ~ 
Brundusium, who received in his house all the Roman Aas 
generals, foreign noblemen, and even princes, who 
passed through that city. The king put into his 
hands a very subtle poison, for him to give to Eu- 
menes when he should come to his house. Rammius 
did not dare to refuse this commission, however great 
his horror for it, lest the king should make a trial of | 
the draught upon himself; but he set out witha full 
resolution not to execute it. Having been informed 
that Valerius was at Chalcis, upon his return from 
his embassy into Macedonia, he went to him, dis- 
covered the whole, and attended him to Reme. | 
Valerius also carried Praxo thither along with him, 
at whose house the assassins had lodged in Delphi. 
When the senate had heard these two witnesses, after 
such black attempts they thought it unnecessary to 
deliberate longer upon declaring war against a prince 
who made use of assassinations and poison to rid 
himself of his enemies, and proceeded to take due 
measures for the success of so important an enter- 
prise. ae 
Two embassies which arrived at Rome about the 
same time, gave the senate great pleasure. The first 
came from Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, the fifth 
of that name. He sent the son whom he intended i 
for his successor, to Rome, to be educated there, from 
his earliest infancy, in the principles of the Romans, — 
and to form himself in the great art of reigning, by 
the conversation and study of their great men; and — 
he desired that the Roman people would take him 
under their care and tuition. The young prince was 
received with all the marks of distinction that could 
be shown him; and the senate caused a commodious 
house to be provided for him and his train at the 
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expense of the public. The other embassy was from 

the Thracians, who desired to be admitted into the 

alliance and amity of the Romans. by ‘a 
As soon as Eumenes* was entirely recovered, he 


repaired to Pergamus, and applied himself in making — 
preparations for war with uncommon ardour, inflamed — 
more than ever by the new crime of his enemy. 
The senate sent ambassadors to compliment him 
upon the extreme danger he had escaped; and 
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- despatched others at the same time, to confirm the || upon the two great powers on the poi 


kings, their allies, in their ancient amity with the 
~ Roman people. soe 
They had sent also to Perseus to make their com- 

_ plaints, and to demand satisfaction. ‘These ambas- 
_ sadors, seeing they could not have audience, though 
_ many days had elapsed, set out in order to return to 


_ Rome. The king caused them to be recalled. They | 


_ represented, that by the treaty concluded with Philip 


Se = his father, and afterwards renewed with him, it was 


expressly stipulited, that he should not carry the war 


out of his own kingdom, nor attack the Roman peo- 


ple. They then enumerated all his infractions of 
_ that treaty, and demanded that restitution should be 
_made to the allies of all he had taken from them by 
_ force. The king replied only with rage and re- 
_ prvaches, taxing the Romans with their avarice and 
_ pride, and the insupportable haughtiness with which 
_ they treated kings, to whom they pretended to dictate 
_ Jaws, as to their slaves. Upon their demanding a 
_ positive answer, he referred them to the next day, as 
_ he intended to give it them in writing. The sub- 
____ stance of it was, that the treaty concluded with his 
father did not affect him: that if he had accepted it, 
_ it was not because he approved it, but because he 
could do no otherwise, not being sufficiently esta- 
_blished upon the throne: that if the Romans were 
willing to enter into a new treaty, and would propose 
~  yeasonable conditions, he should consider what it was 


' necessary for him to do.. The king, after having 


_ delivered this writing, withdrew abruptly; and the 
-ambassadors declared that the Roman people re- 
nounced his alliance and amity. The king returned 


in great wrath, and told them in a menacing tone, 


that they were to take care to quit his kingdom in 


the result of their embassy; and added, that they 


had observed, in all the cities of Macedonia through 


which they passed, that great preparations were 
making for war. 
~The ambassadors that had been sent to the kings 
in alliance with the Romans, reported that they 
_ found Eumenes in Asia, Antiochus in Syria, and 
Ptolemy in Egypt, well inclined to the Roman people, 
and ready to do every thing that could be desired of 
them. The senate would not grant audience to the 
ambassadors of Gentius, king of Illyria, who was 
accused of holding intelligence with Perseus; and 
deferred hearing those from the Rhodians, who had 
also rendered themselves suspected, till the new con- 
suls entered upon their office. However, not to lose 
time, orders were given for fitting out a fleet of fifty 
galleys, to sail as soon as possible for Macedonia, 
which was executed without delay. 
* P. Licinius Crassus and C. Cassius Longinus 


Licinius. 
; Not only Rome and Italy, but all the kings and 
__caties, as well of Europe as Asia, had their eyes fixed 
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three days. At their return to Rome, they reported. 


were elected consuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to 


-vour of Perseus and the Macedonians. - The opini 
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_Eumenes was animated by an ancient hatred against _ 
Perseus, and still more by the new crime, which had _ 
almost cost bim his life in his journey to Delphi. 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, had resolved to stand — 
neuter, and wait the event. He flattered himself 
that the Romans would not insist upon his taking up | 
arms against his wife’s brother; and hoped, that if 
Perseus were victorious, that prince would easily ac- 
quiesce in his neutrality at the request of his sister. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, besides having 
promised to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, 
either in war or peace, to the party which Eumenes 
espoused, after having contracted an affinity with him, 
by giving him his daughter in marriage. 4 

Antiochus bad formed a design to possess himself — 
of Egypt, relying upon the weakness of the king’s 
youth, and the indolence and cowardice of those who | 
had the care of his person and affairs. He imagined 
that he had found a plausible pretext for making war 
upon that prince, by disputing Ceelo-Syria with him; 
and that the Romans, employed in the war with — 
Macedonia, would not obstruct his ambitious designs. 
He had, however, declared to the senate by his am- — 
bassadors, that they.might dispose of al] his forces, © 
and had repeated the same promise to the ambassa- — 
dors whom the Romans had sent to him. 

Ptolemy, through his tender age, was incapable of 
resolving for himself. His guardians were making 
preparations for the war with Antiochus, in defence 
of Ceelo-Syria, and promised to contribute every thing 
in their power to aid the Romans in the Macedonian — 
wal. : 
Masinissa supplied the Romans with corn, troops, — 
and elephants, and intended to send his son Misa- 
genes to join them. His plan and political motives 
were the effect of his desire to possess himself of the 
Carthaginian territories. If the Romans conquered — 
he conceived it impossible to execute that project, — 
because they would never suffer him to ruin the 
Carthaginians entirely; in which case. he should 
continue in his present condition. If,.on the con 
trary, the Roman power, which alone, out of policy 
prevented him from extending his conquests, and at — 
that time supported Carthage, should happen to be 
reduced, he expected, in consequence, to make him- 
self master of all Africa. ant 

Gentius, king of IJlyria, had only rendered himselt _ 
much suspected by the Romans, without knowing — 
however, which party he should choose; and it — 
seemed, that if he adhered to either, it would be — 
rather out of caprice and by chance, than from any 
fixed plan or regular project. nae 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odrys, he — 
had declared openly for the Macedonians. bin aoe 

Such was the disposition of the kings with regard — 
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to the Macedonian war. As for the states and free — 
S| 


cities, the populace were universally inclined in. fa-— 
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to the Romans, 
yy their blind devotion to them they lost all 
edit and authority among their citizens; and of 
ese, few concerned themselves about the justice 
_ of the Roman government; most of them having 
no views but to their private interest, convinced that 
ae their influence in their cities would prevail in pro- 
a portion to the services they should render the Ro- 
erate _ The second class was of those who gave en- 
_ tirely into the king’s measures; some, because their 
_ debts and the bad state of their affairs made them de- 
“sire a change; others, because the pomp that reignsin 
Ethie courts of kings upon which Perseus valued himself, 
agreed best with their own pride and vanity. A third 
class, which were the most prudent and judicious, if 
it were absolutely necessary to take either part, would 
have preferred the Rcmans’ to the king’s; but had it 
been left to their choice, they would have been best 
satisfied that neither of the parties should become too 
‘powerful by reducing the other; but, preserving a 
kind of equality and balance, should always conti- 
nue in peace; because then one of them, by taking 
the weaker states under its protection, whenever 
the other should attempt to oppress them, would 
render the condition of them all more happy and 
‘secure. In this kind of indeterminate neutrality 
_ they saw, as from a place of safety, the battles and 
sags of those who had engaged either in one party 
‘or the other. 

The Romans, after having according to their lauda- 
ble custom discharged all the duties of religion, offer- 
ed solemn prayers and sacrifices to the gods, and 
_ made vows for the happy success of the enterprise for 
__ which they had been so long preparing, declared war 
in form against Perseus, king of Macedonia, except 
he made immediate satisfaction in regard to the 
several grievances already more than once explained 
to him. 

_ At the same time arrived ambassadors from him, 

who said that the king their master was much amazed 
=a their having made troops enter Macedonia, and 
x that he was ready to give the senate all the satisfac- 
tion that could be required. As it was known that 
Perseus sought only to gain time, they were answered, 

that the consul Licinius would be soon in Macedonia, 
- with his army ; and that if the king desired peace in 

earnest, he might send his ambassadors to him, but that 
he need not give himself the trouble of sending any 
more into Italy, where they would not be received ; 
and for themselves, they were ordered to quit it in 
twelve days. 

The Romans ¥ omitted nothing that might contri- 
‘bute to the success of their arms. They despatched 
- ‘ambassadors on all sides to their allies, to animate and 
confirm those who persisted to adhere to them, to 
determine such as were fluctuating and uncertain, and 
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Whilst they were at Larissa, in Thessaly, note 
dors arrived there from Perseus, who had orders: to 
address themselves to Marcius, one of the Roman am- 
bassadors, to remind him of the ancient ties of friend- 
ship his father had contragted with king Philip, and to 
demand an interview betwecn him and their master. 
Marcius answered, that his father had often spoken 
of king Philip’s friendship and hospitality; and ai 
pointed a place near the river Peneus for the inter- — 
view. ‘They went thither some days after. The — 
king had a great train, and was surrounded witha 
crowd of great lords and guards. The ambassadors pea 
were no less attended ; many of the citizens of Lariss 
sa, and of the deputies from other states, who had © 
repaired thither, making it a duty to go with them, © 
well pleased with that occasion of carrying home — 
what they should see and hear. They had besides a 





‘curiosity to be present at an interview between a — 
. great king and the ambassadors of the most powestal BS 


people in the world. ec 
After some difficulties which arose “about: the ean 
ceremonial, and which were soon removed in favour *S a 
of the Romans, who had the precedency, they began — 
to confer. Their meeting was highly respectful on~ 
both sides. They did not treat each other like ene- 
mies, but rather as friends, bound by the sacred ties ot __ 
hospitality. Marcius, who spoke first, began by | 
excusing himself for the unhappy necessity “he-= 
was under of reproaching a prince for whom he A 
had the highest consideration. He afterward expa 
tiated upon all the causes of complaint the Roman Bee 
people had against him, and his various infractions __ 
of treaties with them. He insisted very much on 
his attempt upon Eumenes, and concluded with pro- S 
fessing, that he should be very glad the king would __ 
supply him with good reasons for his conduct, and 
thereby enable him to plead his cause ,and justify him 
before the senate. ap 
Perseus, after having touched lightly upon the affair a 
of Eumenes, which he seemed astonished that any 
one should presume to impute to him without any — 
proof, rather than to so many others of that prince’s ee 
enemies, entered into along detail, and replied,as 
well as he was able, to the several heads of the accusa- 
tion against him. “Of this I am *assured,” said he — 
in concluding, “ that my conscience does not reproach 
me with having committed any fault knowingly, and 
with premeditated design, against the Romans; and 
if I have done any thing unwarily, apprized as ] now 
am, it is in my power to amend it. I have certainly 
done nothing to deserve the implacable enmity with 
which I am pursued, as if 1 bad been guilty ‘of the 
blackest and most enormous crimes, which were 
neither to be expiated nor forgiven. It must be- 
without foundation, that the clemency and wisdom of 
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_ the Roman people are universally extolled, if for such 
_ slight causes as scarce merit complaint and remon- 

_ Strance, they take up arms and make war upon kings | 
in alliance with them.” : 

The result of this conference was, that Perseus 
_ should send ambassadors to Rome in order to try all 





only, the bad impressions with which Eumenes had 

‘endeavoured to inspire the Romans in regard to 4 
fidelity. So that upon the arrival of the ambassadors, — 
they showed them a fleet of forty ships, entirely © 
equipped, and ready to sail upon the first orders. This — 

agreeable surprise was highly pleasing to the Romans, ° 
who returned from thence exceedingly satisfied with 
This was a snare laid by the artful commissioner for || so conspicuous a zeal, which had even anticipated — 
the king’s inadvertency, in order to gain time. He |! their demands. 

__ feigned at first great difficulties in complying with the Perseus, in consequence of his interview with 


_ possible means to prevent a rupture and open war. 


truce demanded by Perseus, for time to send his || Marcius, sent ambassadors to Rome to treat there 
__ ambassadors to Rome, and seemed at last to accede || upon what had been proposed in that conference. 
oe He despatched other ambassadors with letters for 
Rhodes and Byzantium, in which he explained what 
had passed in the interview, and deduced at large the 
reasons upon which his conduct was founded. He ~ 
exhorted the Rhbodians in particular to remain quiet, 
and to wait as mere spectators till they saw what re-— 
solutions the Romans would take. “If, contrary to 


to it only out of consideration for the king. The 
___ true reason was, because the Romans had not yet 
_- either troops or general in a condition to act ; where- 
ee _as on the side of Perseus every thing was ready; and 
af he had not been amused by the vain hope of a peace, 
he might have taken the advantage of a conjuncture so 
__ favourable for himself, and so contrary to his enemies, 
_ to have entered upon action. the treaties subsisting between us, they attack me, you 
x After this interview the Ronéan ambassadors ad- || will be (said he) the mediators between the two na- 
vanced into Beeotia, where there had been great*|| tions. All the world is interested in their continuing — 
_ commotions; some declaring for Perseus, and others || to live in peace, but it behoves none more than you © 
for the Romans; but at length the latter party pre- || to endeavour toreconcile them. Defenders not only — 
-vailed. The Thebans, and the other people of Beeo- || of your own, but of the liberty of all Greece, the more 
__ tia, by their example, made an alliance with the || zeal and ardour you have for so great a good, the — 
Romans; each by their own deputies, and not by the || more ought you to be upon your guard against every 
consent of the whole body of the nation according to || one who should attempt to inspire you with different 
ancient custom. In this manner the Beeotians, from || sentiments. * You cannot but know, that the certain | 
_ having rashly engaged in the party of Perseus, after || means to reduce Greece toslavery, is to make it de- — 
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_. having formed, through a long course of time, a || pendent upon one people only, without leaving it any — 
_ republic which on several oceasions had preserved || other to have recourse to.” ‘The ambassadors were 
itself from the greatest dangers, saw themselves sepa- || received with great respect; but were answered, that _ 


____ rated and governed by as many councils as there were || in cage of war, the king was desired not to rely upon 
'. cities in the province; all of which in the sequel re- || the Rhodians, nor to demand any thing of them to 
mained independent of each other; and formed no | the preiudice of the alliance they had made with the 
___ longer one united league as at first. And this was an || Romans. The same ambassadors went also into Be- 
effect of the Roman policy, which divided them, to || otia, where they had almost as little reason to be 
make them weak; well knowing that it was much || satisfied; only a few small f cities separating from the 
easier to bring them into their measures, and subject || Thebans to embrace the king’s party. 

; them by that means, than if they were still all united Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome 


together. No other cities in Beeotia, except Coronea || reported to the senate the success of their com- 
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and Haliartus, persisted in the alliance with Perseus. || mission. They dwelt particularly upon their ad- — 
From Beeotia the commissioners went into Pelo- || dress, in their stratagem to deceive Perseus, by 
5 ponnesus. ‘The assembly of the Achzan league was || granting hima truce, which prevented him from 
summoned to Argos. They demanded only a thou- || beginning the war immediately with advantage, as 
sand men, to garrison Chalcis, till the Roman army || he might have done, and gave the Romans time to _ 
should enter Greece: which troops were ordered |} complete their preparations, and to take the field. — 
thither immediately. Marcius and Atilius, having || They did not forget their dexterity in dissolving the 


_ terminated the affairs of Greece, returned to Rome in || general assembly of the Beeotians, to preveni their 
the beginning of the winter. uniting with Macedonia by common consent. 
About the same time Rome sent * new commission- The greatest part of the senate expressed much sa © 


ers into the most considerable islands of Asia, to ex- |] tisfaction in so wise a conduct, which argued profound — 
hort them to send powerful aid into the field against || policy and uncommon dexterity in negociation. But 

_ Perseus. The Rhodians signalized themselves upon || the old senators, who had imbibed other principles, 
this occasion. Fiegesilochus, who was at that time || and persevered in their ancient maxims, said, they 
-Prytanis, (the principal magistrate was so called,) had || did not recognise the Roman character in such deal. 
prepared the people, by representing to them that it | ing: that their ancestors relying more upon true valour 
was necessary to efface by actions, and not by words || than stratagem, used to make war openly, and not ‘n 
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ur nder over; that such any artifi- 





e abandoned to the Carthaginians — and 


a eceive an enemy, than to conquer him with open 
e: that indeed stratagem sometimes, in the mo- 
“ment of action, seemed to succeed better than valour ; 
but that a victory, obtained vigorously in a battle, 
_ where the force of the troops on each side was closely 
tried, and which the enemy could not ascribe either 
to chance or curing, was of a much more lasting 
_ effect, because it left a strong conviction of the vic- 
_ tor’s superior force and bravery. 
_ Notwithstanding these remonstrances of the elder 
senators, who could not relish these new maxims of 
policy, that part of the senate which preferred the 
useful to the honourable were much the majority 
upon this occasion, and the conduct of the two com- 
missioners was approved. Marcius was sent again 
_ with some galleys into Greece, to regulate affairs as 
_ he should think most consistent with the service of 
a the. public; and Atilius into Thessaly, to take posses- 
_ sion of Larissa, lest, upon the expiration of the truce, 
Perseus should make himself master of that important 
_ place, the capital of the country. Lentulus was also 
sent to Thebes, to have an eye upon Beeotia. 
Though the war with Perseus was resolved at 
Rome, the senate gave audience to his ambassadors. 
_ They repeated the same things which had been said 
in the interview with Marcius, and endeavoured to 
justify their master, principally upon the attempt he 
was accused of having made on the person of Eu- 
_ -menes. They were heard with little or no attention, 
and the senate ordered them and all the Macedoni- 
z ans at Rome to quit the city immediately, and Italy 
in thirty days. The consul Licinius, who was to 
-- command in Macedonia, had orders to march as soon 
as possible with his army. The pretor Lucretius, 
who had the command of the fleet, set out with forty- 
five galleys from Naples, and arrived’ in five days at 
Cephalonia, where he waited for the arrival of the 
land forces. 








_ SECT. The consul Licinius and king Perseus take 
the “helt They both encamp near the river Peneus, 
at some distance from each other. Engagement of the 
cavalry, m which Perseus has considerably the advan- 
tage, and makes an ill use of it. He endeavours to 
’ make a peace, but ieffectually. The armies on both 
: sides go into winter-quarters. 





: 

¢ Tue consul Licinius, after having offered his vows 
_ to the gods in the Capitol, set out from Rome, co- 
_' vered with a coat of arms, according to the custom. 
_ The departure of the consuls, * says Livy, was always 
attended with great solemnity, and an incredible con- 
course of the people, especially upon an important 
war, and against a powerful enemy. Besides the in- 
rest which every individual might have in the glory 
the consul, the citizens were induced to throng 
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, with whom it was reckoned more glorious © 





about ‘him, out bof a re to see the general, to 
whose prudence and valour the fate of the republic _ 
was confided. A thousand anxious thoughts ‘pre- 
sented themselves at that time to their minds upon 
the eyents of the war, which are always precarious 
and uncertain. They remembered the defeats which _ 
had happened through the bad conduct and temerity, Oh 
and the victories for which they were indebted to 
the wisdom and courage, of their generals. “What 
mortal (said they) can know the fate of aconsul at 
his departure: whether we shall see him, with his’ Bt 
victorious army return in triumph to the Capitol, — 
from whence he sets out, after having offered up his Te 
prayers to the gods; or whether the enemy may not 
rejoice in his overthrow?” ‘The ancient glory of the 4 - 
Macedonians; that of Philip who had made himself — 
famous. by his wars, and particularly by that ae » 
the Romans, added. very much to the reputation of | - 
Perseus ; and every body knew, that from the time 
of his accession to the crown a war had been ex- 
pected from him. Full of such thoughts, the citi- 
zens in crowds conducted the consul out of the city. 
C. Claudius and Q. Multius, who had both been con- 
suls, did not think it below them to serve in hisarmy 
in quality of military tribunes, (or, as we may now 
say, as colonels or brigadiers,) and went with him; _ 
as did P. Lentulus and the two Manlii Acidini. The 
consul repaired in their company to Brundusivm, — ce 
which was the rendezvous of the army; and passing — 
the sea with all his troops, arrived at Nympheum, in — 
the country of the Apollonians. ee 
Perseus, some days before, upon the report of his es 
ambassadors, who had returned from Rome and as- 
sured him that there remained no hope of peace, held 
a great council, in which opinions were different. 
Some thought it necessary for him either to pay tri- e 
bute, if required, or give up a part of his dominions, 
if the Romans insisted upon it; in a word, to suffer ai a 
every thing that could be endured, for the sake of | 
peace, rather than expose his person and kingdom to _ 
the danger of entire destruction. That if a part of — 
his kingdom was left him, time and chance might = 
produce favourable conjunctures, to put him in acon- — eg 
dition not only to recover all he had lost, but evento 
render him formidable to those who at present made Bios 
Macedonia tremble. i, aa 
The greater number were of a quite different 
opinion. They insisted, that by making cession of — 
any part he must ele to lose all his kingdom. — a 
That it was neither money nor lands that incited the 
ambition of the Romans, but universal empire. That 
they knew the greatest kingdoms and most powerful __ 
empires were subject to frequent revolutions. That — 
they had humbled, or rather ruined Carthage, with = 
out taking possession of its territories; contenting 
themselves with keeping it in awe by the neighbour- 
hood of Masinissa.. That they had driven Antiochus — 
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and his son beyond mount Taurus. That there was a 
no kingdom but Macedonia that was capable of giving = 


umbrage to, or making head against, the Romans. 
That prudence required Perseus, whilst he was stil] 
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_ master of it, seriously to consider with himself, whe- | 
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‘ther by making the Romans sometimes one conces- 
sion, and sometimes another, he was resolved to see 
himself deprived of all power, expelled from his do- 
minions, and obliged to ask as a favour of the Ro- 
_ mans, permission to retire and confine himself in Sa- 
mothracia, or sonye other island, there to pass the 
_ rest of his days in contempt and misery, with the 
_ mortification of surviving his glory and empire; or 
whether he would prefer to hazard all the dangers of 
the war, armed as became a man of courage in defence 
of his fortunes and dignity ; and, in case of being victo- 
rious, have the glory of delivering the universe from 
the Roman yoke. That it would be no more a won- 
der to drive the Romans out of Greece, than it had 
been to drive Hannibal out of Italy. Besides, was it 
consistent for Perseus, after having opposed his bro- 
_ther with all his efforts, when he attempted to usurp 
his crown, to resign it merely to strangers that en- 

‘deavoured to wrest it out of his hands? That, in 
fine, all the world agreed, that there was nothing 
more inglorious than to give up empire without re- 
sistance, nor more laudable than to have used all pos- 
sible endeavours to preserve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital 
of Macedonia. “Since you think it so necessary,” 

_ said the king, “Jet us make war then with the help of 
_ thegods.” He gave orders at the same time to his gene- 
rals to assemble all their troops at Citium, whither 
‘he went soon after himself, with all the lords of his 
court and his regiments of guards, after having offered 
a sacrifice of a hecatomb, or a hundred oxen, to Mi- 
-nerva Alcidema. He found the whole army assem- 
bledthere. It amounted, including the foreign troops, 
fe thirty-nine thousand foot, of whom almost half 
‘composed the phalanx, and four thousand horse. It 
was agreed that since the army Alexander the Great 
Jed into Asia, no king of Macedcaia had commanded 
‘one so numerous. 
It was twenty-six years since Philip had made 
peace with the Romans; and as during all that time 
Macedonia had remained in tranquillity, and without 
any considerable war, there were in it great numbers 
of youth capable of bearing arms, who had already 
begun to exercise and form themselves in the wars 
which Macedonia had supported against the ‘Thra- 
cians their neighbours. Philip besides, and Perseus 
after him, had long formed the design of undertaking 
a war with the Romans. Hence it was that at the 
time we speak of every thing was ready for begin- 
‘ning it. 

Perseus, before he took the field, thought it neces- 
sary to harangue his troops. He mounted his throne, 
therefore, and from thence, having his two sons on 
each side of him, spoke to them with great energy. 
He began with a long recital of all the injuries the 
Romans had committed with regard to his father, 
which had induced him to resolve to take up arms 
against them; but that’a sudden death had prevented 
him from putting that design in execution. He ad- 
ded, that presently after the death of Philip, the Ro- 





mans bad sent ambassadors to him, and at the 8 
time had marched troops into Greece to take posses: - 





to gain time, they had amused him duringall the winter — 
with deceitful interviews and a pretended truce, under — 
the specious pretext of negociating a reconciliation. — 
He compared the consul’s army, which was actually — 
on its march, with that of the Macedonians; which, — 
in his opinion, was much superior to the other, both — 
in the number and valour of their troops, as wel] as 
in ammunition and provisions of war, collected with 
infinite care during a great number of years. “ You 
have therefore, Macedonians,” said he, in concluding, © 
“only to display the same courage which your ances- _ 
tors shewed, when having triumphed over all Europe, — 
they crossed into Asia, and set no other bounds to — 
their conquests, than those of the universe. You are 
not now to carry your arms to the extremities of the 
East, but to defend yourselves in the possession of 
the kingdom of Macedonia. When the Romans at- 
tacked my father, they covered that unjust war with 
the specious pretence of re-establishing the ancient — 
liberty of Greece ; the present they undertake with- — 
out any disguise, to reduce and enslave Macedonia. 
That haughty people cannot bear that the Roman | 
empire should have any king for its neighbour, nor 
that any warlike nation should have arms for their — 
defence. For you may be assured, if you refuse to _ 
make war, and will submit to the orders of those in- 
sulting masters, that you must resolve to deliver up — 
your arms with your king and his kingdom to them.” — 
, At these words the whole army, which had ex- ~ 
pressed only moderate applause for the rest of his — 
discourse, raised cries of anger and indignation, ex- 
horting the king to entertain the best hopes, and de- — 
manding earnestly to be led against the enemy. : 

Perseus then gave audience to the ambassadors 
from the cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him 
money and provisions for the occasions of the army, 
each according to their power. ‘The king thanked 
them in the kindest manner, but did not accept their — 
offers ; giving for his reason, that the army was abun- 
dantly provided with all things necessary. He only — 
demanded carriages to convey the battering-rams, 
catapults, and other military engines. « 

The two armies were now inmotion. That of the 
Macedonians, after some days’ march, arrived at Sy-_ 
curium, a city situated at the foot of Mount Octa; — 
the consul’s was at Gomphi in Thessaly, after having 
surmounted the most incredible difficulties in ways — 
and defiles almost impassable. The Romans them. 
selves confessed, that had the enemy defended those 
passes, they might easily have destroyed their whole 
army in them. ‘The consul advanced within three 
miles of the country called Tripolis, and encamped 
upon the banks of the river Peneus. ies 53: 

At the same time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis, with 
his brothers Attalus and Atheneus: Phileterus, the 
fourth, was left at Pergamus, for the defence of the~ 
country. Eumenes and Attalus joined the consul — 
with four thousand foot and a thousand horse. ‘They 
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ad left euereae § with eS thousand foot at Chaleis, 
reinforce the garrison of that. important place. 
e allies sent also other troops, tnough not in any 
considerable number, and some galleys. Perseus, in 
0, _ the mean time, sent out several detachments to ra- 
age the neighbouring country of Phere, in hopes 
hat if the consul should quit his camp, and march to 
; the aid of the cities in his alliance, that he might 
__ surprise and attack him to advantage; but he was 
Ze disappointed, and obliged to content himself with 
distributing the booty he had made amongst his 
3 _ soldiers, which was very considerable, and consisted 
_ principally in cattle of all sorts. 

The consul and king held each of them a council 
at the same time, in order to resolve in what manner 
to begm the war. The king, highly proud of having 
been suffered to ravage the territories of the Phere- 
ans without opposition, thought it advisable to go and 
attack the Romans in their camp without loss of time. 
The Romans were very sensible, that their slowness 
os and delays would discredit them very much in the 
~ opinion of their allies, and reproached themselves with 
not having defended the people of Pherae. Whilst 
__ they were consulting upon the measures it was neces- 


= 
; sary to take, (Eumenes and Attalus being present,) a 
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_ courier came in upon the spur, and informed them 
_ that the enemy were very near with a numerous 
army. ‘The signal was immediately given for the 
soldiers to stand to their arms, and a hundred horse 
were detached, with as many of the light-armed foot, 
to take a view of the enemy. Perseus, at ten in the 
__ morning, finding himself no farther from the Roman 
camp than a short half league, made his foot halt, 
; _ and advanced with his horse and light-armed soldiers. 
_ He had scarce marched a quarter of a Teague, when 
he perceived a body of the enemy, against which he 
sent a small detachment of horse, supported by some 
light-armed troops. As the two detachments were 
very nearly equal in number, and neither side sent 
- any fresh troops to their aid, the skirmish ended 
without its being possible to say which side was 
victorious.” Perseus marched back his troops to 
-_ Sycurium. 
- The next day, at the same hour, Perseus advanced 
- with all his troops to the same place. They were 
followed by carts Jaden with water, for there was 
_ -none to be found within six leagues of the place; 
_ the way was very dusty, and the troops might have 
4 been obliged to fight immediately, fatigued as they 
‘were with thirst, which would have incommoded 
them exceedingly. The Romans keeping close in 
their camp, and having withdrawn their advanced 
guards within their intrenchments, the king’s troops 
returned to their camp. They did the same several 
days, in hopes the Romans would not fail to detach 
their cavalry to attack their rear-guard, and when 
they had drawn them on far enough from their camp, 
and the battle was begun, that they might face 
ut. As the king? s horse and light-armed foot were 
-much superior to those of the Romans, they 



















assured themselves of haying no difficulty in defeat _ 


ing them. 


This first design not ee the king ‘encamped - 


near the enemy, within a little more than two leagues © Y 


of them. 


At break of day, having drawn up his in- 


fantry in the same place as he had done the two ‘ a 


preceding days, about a,thousand paces from the 
enemy, he advanced at the head of his cavalry and | 


light-armed foot towards the camp of the Romans. — ae 
The sight of the dust, which flew nearer than usual, 


and seemed to be raised by a greater number of: 
troops, gave them the alarm, and the first who brought _ 


the news could scarcely persuade them that the enemy ae 


| was so near, because for several days before they had aS 


not appeared till ten in the morning, and the sun at 
that time was just rising. But when it wasconfirmed = 


by the cries of many, who ran in crowds from the 


gates, there was no longer any room to doubt it, and te 


the camp was in very great confusion. 
cers repaired with the utmost haste to the general’s 
tent, as the soldiers did each to hisown. ‘The negli 


gence of the consul, so ill informed in the motions of © 
an enemy, whose nearness to him ought to have kept — 


him perpetually upon his guard, gives us no great 
idea of his ability. 


Perseus had drawn up his troops at less than five 


hundred paces from the consul’s intrenchments. 


Cotys, 


All nes offi- 


king of the Odryse in Thrace, commanded — 


the left, with the horse of his nation; the light-armed Bees 


troops were distributed in the intervals of the front — 


rank. The Macedonian and Cretan horse formed 
the right wing. At the extremity of each wing, the 
king’s horse and those of the auxiliaries were posted. 
The king kept the centre with the horse that always 
attended his person; before whom were placed the 
slingers and archers, about four hundred in number. | 

The consul having drawn up his foot in battle 


array within his camp, detached only his cavalry and — . = 


light-armed troops, who had orders to form a line in 
the front of his intrenchments. The right wing, 
which consisted of all the Italian horse, was com- 
manded by C. Licinius Crassus, the consul’s brother, 


the left, composed of the horse of the Grecian allies, ~ 


by M. Valerius Levinus; both intermingled with the 
light-armed_ troops. 


of the Gaulish cavalry, and three hundred if Eu- 
menes’s troops, were drawn up in his front. Four 
hundred Thessalian horse were placed a little beyond 
the left wing, as a body of reserve. King Eumenes 


and his brother Attalus, with their troops, were posted © 


in the space between the intrenchments and the rear 
ranks. 

This was only an engagement of cavalry, which in 
number was almost equal on both sides, and might 
amount to about four thousand on each, without in- 
cluding the light-armed troops. The action began 
by the slings and missive weapons, which were posted 
in front, but that was only the prelude. 





Q. Mucius was posted in the | 
centre with a select body of horse; and two hundred 


The Thra- 
cians. like wild beasts long pent up, and there ; 





Br. ing them in their flanks. 


their own party. 
In good order, and always kept their ranks, the 


without orders. 
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rendered more furious, threw themselves first upon 
the right wing of the Romans, who, perfectly brave 
and intrepid as they were, could not support so rude 


and violent a charge. The light-armed foot, whom 
the Thracians had amongst them, beat down the 
lances of the enemy with their swords, sometimes 
cutting the legs of the horses, and sometimes wound- 
Perseus, who attacked the 
centre of the enemy, soon put the Greeks into dis- 
order; and as they were vigorously pursued in their 


flight, the Thessalian horse, which, at a small distance 
__ from the left wing, formed a body of reserve, and in 

the beginning of the action had been only spectators 
_of the battle, were of great service when that wing 


gave way. For those horse retiring gently and in 


_ good order, after having joined the auxiliary troops 
of Eumenes, gave a safe retreat between their ranks 
_ to those who fled and were dispersed; and when 
_ they saw the enemy was not warm in their pursuit, 


were so bold as to advance to sustain and encourage 
As this body of horse marched 


king’s cavalry, who had broke in the pursuit, did not 


_ dare to wait their approach, nor to come to blows 
with them. 


_Hippias and Leonatus having learnt the advantage 


ee gained by the cavalry, that the king might not lose 


so favourable an opportunity of completing the glory 
of the day, by vigorously pushing the enemy, and 
charging them in their intrenchments, brought on 
the Macedonian phalanx of their own accord, and 
It appeared, indeed, that had the 
king made the least effort, he might have rendered 


_ his victory complete; and in the present ardour of 


his troops, and the terror into which they had thrown 


_the Romans, the latter must have been entirely de- 


feated. Whilst he was deliberating with himself 
between hope and fear, upon what he should resolve, 


_ Evander * of Crete, in whom he reposed great confi- 


dence, upon seeing the phalanx advance, ran imme- 
diately to Perseus, and earnestly begged of him not 
to abandon himself to his present success, nor engage 
rashby in a new action that was not necessary, and 
wherein he hazarded every thing. He represented 
to him, that if he continued quiet, and contented 
himself with the present advantage, he would either 
obtain honourable conditions of peace, or, if he should 
choose to continue the war, this first success would 
infallibly determine those, who till then had remained 
neuter, to declare in his favour. The king was al- 
ready inclined to follow that ‘opinion; wherefore, 


having praised the counsel and zeal of Evander, he 


caused the retreat to be sounded for his horse, and 
ordered his foot to return into the camp. 

The Romans lost two thousand of their light- 
armed infantry at least in this battle; and had two 
hundred of their horse killed, and as many taken 
prisoners. On the other side, only twenty of their 
cavalry and forty foot soldiers were left upon the 





* Perseus made use of him in the intended assassination of 


- Eumenes. 





field. The victors returned into their camp with | 
great joy, especially the Thracians, who, with songe 
of triumph, carried the heads of those they had killed — 
upon the end of their pikes:—it was to them that — 
Perseus was principally indebted for his victory. — 
The Romans, on the contrary, in profound sorrow, — 
kept a mournful silence, and, filled with terror, ex- 
pected every moment that the enemy would come 
and attack them in their camp. Eumenes was of 
opinion, that it was proper to remove the camp to 
the other side of the Peneus, in order that the river ~ 
might serve as an additional fortification for the 
troops, till they had recovered their panic. The 
consul was averse to taking that step, which, as an — 
open profession of fear, was highly dishonourable to — 
himself and his army; but, however, being convinced | 
by reason, and yielding to necessity, he passed with 
his troops, under cover of the night, and encamped 
on the other bank of the river. ae ; 
Perseus advanced the next day to attack the ene- 
my, and to give them battle; but it was then too 
late; he found their camp abandoned. When he 
saw them intrenched on the other side of the river, 
he perceived the enormous error he had committed | 
the day before, in not pursuing them immediately 
upon their defeat ; but he confessed it a still greater 
fault to have continued quiet and inactive during the 
night. For without putting the rest of his army in 
motion, if he had only detached his light-armed — 
troops against the enemy during their confusion and 
disorder in passing the river, he might, without diffi- 
culty, have cut off at least part of their army. = 
We see here, in a sensible example, to what causes 
revolutions of states, and the fall of the greatest em- 
pires, owe their being. There is no reader but must | 
have been surprised at seeing Perseus stop short in a 
decisive moment, and let slip an almost certain occa- 
sion of defeating his enemy: it requires no great — 
capacity nor penetration to discern so gross a fault. — 
But how came it to pass, that Perseus, who wanted — 
neither judgment nor experience, should ke so much 
mistaken? A notion is suggested to him by a man he ~ 
confides in. It is weak, rash, and absurd. But God, 
who rules the heart of man, and who wills the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Macedonia, suffers no 
other notion to prevail in the king’s breast, and re- 
moves every thought which might, and naturally — 
ought to have induced him to take quite different — 
measures. Nor is that sufficient. The first fault — 
might have been easily retrieved by a little vigilance — 
during the night. God seems to have laid that prince 
and his army in a profound sleep. Not one of his — 
officers has the least thought of observing the motions 
of the enemy in the night. We see nothing but 
what is natural in all this: but the Holy Scripture 
teaches us to think otherwise; and we may well 
apply to this event what was said of Saul’s soldiers — 
and officers: “ And no man saw it, nor knew it, 
neither awaked: for they were all asleep, because — 
a deep sleep from the Lord was fallen upon them.” 
1 Sam. xxvi. 12. ‘es CN, hele ee 
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“The ontanel Hal, having. put the river between 
hem and the enemy, saw themselves no longer in 
danger of being suddenly attacked and routed ; but 
J the check they had Jately received, and the wound 
_ they had given the glory of the Roman name, made 
_ them feel the sharpest affliction. All who were pre- 
sent in the council of war assembled by the consul, 
laid the fault upon the AXtolians. It was said, that 
they were the first who took the alarm and fled; 
that the rest of the Greeks had been drawn away by 
. their example, and that five of the chief of their na- 
tion were the first who took to flight. The Thessa- 
_lians, on the contrary, were praised for their valour, 
and their leaders rewarded with several marks of 
~ honour. 
The spoils taken from the Romans were not in- 
_ considerable. They amounted to fifteen hundred 
bucklers, a thousand cuirasses, and a much greater 
__ number of helmets, swords, and darts of all kinds. 
_ The king made great presents of them to the officers 
- who had distinguished themselves most; and having 
zs assembled the army, he began by telling them, that 
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_ what had happened was a happy presage for them, 
and a certain pledge of what they might hope for the 
future. He made great encomiums upon the troops 
who had been in the action; and in magnificent terms 
expatiated wpon their victory over the Roman horse, 
_ in which the principal force of their army consisted, 
_ and which they had before believed invincible; and 
_ promised himself from thence a more considerable 
success over their infantry, who had only escaped 
_ their swords by a shameful flight during the night; 
_ but that it would be easy to force the intrenchments 
_ in which their fear kept them shut up. The victo- 
rious soldiers, who carried the spoils of the enemies 
_ they had slain upon their shoulders, heard this dis- 
course with sensible pleasure, and promised them- 
selves every thing from their valour, judging of the 
{ future by the past. The foot, on their side, especially 
that which composed the Macedonian phalanx, sti- 
_ mulated by a laudable jealousy, pretended at Jeast to 
: a if not to excel, the glory of their companions 
upon the first occasion. In a word, the whole army 
‘demanded, with incredible ardour, only to come to 
blows with the enemy. The king, after having dis- 
missed the assembly, set forward the next day, passed 
the river, and encamped at Mopsium, an eminence 
situate between Tempe and Larissa. 

The joy for the good success of so important a bat- 
tle affected Perseus, at first, in all its extent. He 
Jooked upon himself as superior to a people, who 
themselves were so with respect to all other princes 

and nations. This was not a victory gained by sur- 
_ prise, and in a manner stolen by stratagem and ad- 
dress, but carried by open force, and the valour and 
bravery of his troops, and that in his own sight, and 
nder his own conduct. He had seen the Roman 
aughtiness give way before him three times in one 
at first, in keeping close through fear in their 
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camp; then, when they ventured out of it, shamefully 


betaking themselves to flight; and, lastly, by flying 


again, during the obscurity ot the night, and in find- 
ing no other security than by being enclosed within 
their intrenchments, the usual refuge of terror and 
These thoughts were highly sooth-. 


apprehension. 
ing, and capable of deceiving a prince, already toc 
much affected with his own merit. 

But when his first transports were a little abated, 
and the inebriating fume of sudden joy was somnewhat 
evaporated, Perseus came to himself; and reflecting 
in cool blood upon ail the consequences which might 


atter.d his victory, he began to be in some sort of 

The wisest of the courtiers about him, > ta- | 
king advantage of so happy a disposition, ventured to 
give him the advice which his present temper made ~ 
him capable of appreciating; this was, to make the — 
best of his late success, and conclude an honourable _ 
They represented to him, — 


terror. 


peace with the Romans. 
that the most certain mark of a prudent and really 
happy prince, was not to rely too much upon the 


present favours of fortune, nor abandon himself tothe 
That, therefore, he 


delusive glitter of prosperity. 
would do well to send to the consul, and propose a 
renewal of the treaty, upon the same conditions as 
had been imposed by T. Quintius, when victorious, 
upon his father Philip. That he could not put an 
end to the war more gloriously for himself, than after 





vy 


so memorable a battle; nor hope a more favourable — 


occasion of concluding a sure and lasting peace, than 
at a conjuncture when the check the Romans had re- 


ceived would render them more tractable, and better — 
That if, not- | 


inclined to grant him good conditions. 
withstanding that check, the Romans, out of a pride 


too natural to them, should reject a just and equitable 


accommodation, he would at least have the consola- 


tion of having the gods and men for witnesses of his 


own moderation, and the haughty obstinacy of the 
Romans. 

The king acquiesced. in these wise remonstrances, 
to which he never was averse. ‘The majority of the 
council also applauded them. 
cordingly sent to the consul, who gave them audience 
in the presence of a numerous assembly. 
him they came to demand peace; and that Perseus 
would pay the same tribute to the Romans as his fa- 
ther Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, ter- 


ritories, and places, which that prince had abane 


doned. 

When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon 
the answer it was proper to make. The Roman 
firmness displayed itself upon this occasion in an ex- 
traordinary manner. “It was the custom 
time, to express in adversity all the assurance and 
loftiness of good fortune, and to act with moderation 
in prosperity.” The answer was, that no peace could 
be granted to Perseus, unless he submitted himself 
and his kingdom to the discretion of the senate, 


When it was related to the king and his friends, they 


* “(Ita tum mos erat, in adversis valron7 secunaz fortunz ge- 
rere, moderari animos in secundis.”? 


Ambassadors were ac-_ 


They told 


*'at that: 
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___ were strangely surprised at so extraordinary, and, in 

; their opinion, so ill-timed a pride; most of them be- 

‘ lieved it needless to talk any farther of peace, and 

_ that the Romans would be soon reduced to demand 

_._what they now refused. Perseus was not of the same 

opinion. He judged rightiy, that Rome was not so 

haughty but from a consciousness of superiority ; and 

_ that reflection daunted him exceedingly. He sent 

again to the consul, and offered a more considerable 

__tribate than had been imposed upon Philip. When 

he saw the consul would retract nothing from his 

__ first answer, having no longer any hopes of peace, he 

returned to his former camp at Sycurium, determined 

to try again the fortune of the war. 

We may conclude, from the whole conduct of Per- 
seus, that he must have undertaken this war with 
great imprudence, and without having compared his 
‘strength and resources with those of the Romans. 
To think himself fortunate in being able, after a sig- 
nal victory, to demand peace, and submit to more 
_ oppressive conditions than his father Philip had com- 

plied with till after a bloody defeat, seems to argue, 
that he had taken his measures and concerted the 
means of success very ill; since, after a first action 
entirely to his advantage, he begins to discern all his 
weakness and inferiority, and in some sort inclines 
to despair. Why, then, was he the first to break the 
peace? Why was he the aggressor? Why was he 
in such haste? Was it to stop short at the first step? 

_ How came he not to know his weakness, till his own 
victory shewed it him? These are not the signs of 

_ a wise and judicious prince. 

_ The news of the battle of the cavalry, which soon 
spread in Greece, made known what the people 
thought, and discovered, in its full light, to which 
side they inclined. It was received with joy, not only 
by the partizans of Macedonia, but even by most of 

_ those whom the Romans had obliged, of whom sore 
suffered with pain their haughty manners and inso- 
lence of power. 

The pretor Lucretius at the same time was be- 
sieging the city of Haliartus in Beeotia.© After a 
long and vigorous defence, it was taken at last by 

___ storm, plundered, and afterwards entirely demolished. 

_ Thebes soon after surrendered, and then Lucretius 

returned with his fleet. ; 

Perseus, in the mean time, who was not far from 
she camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble; 





a aarassing their troops, and falling upon their fora- 
: ‘gers, whenever they ventured out of their camp. He 
ae took one day a thousand carriages, laden principally 
cele with sheafs of corn, which the Romans had been to 
reap, and made six hundred prisoners. He after- 
Be wards attacked a small body of troops in the neigh- 


bourhood, of which he expected to make - himself 
master with little or no difficulty ; but he found more 
resistance than he had imagined. That small body 
was commanded by a brave officer called L. Pompe- 
ius, who, retiring to an eminence, defended himself 
there with intrepid courage, determined to die with 


- ¢Liv. 1. xiii. n. 64—67. poe 
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his troops rather than surrender. He was upon the — 
point of being borne down by numbers, when the 
consul arrived to his assistance with a strong detach- | 
ment of horse and light-armed foot; the legions were 
ordered to follow him. The sight of the consul gave 
Pompeius and his troops new courage, who were — 
eight hundred men, all Romans. Perseus immedi- — 
ately sent for his phalanx; but the consul did not — 
wait its coming up, and came directly to blows. The 
Macedonians, after having made a very vigorous re- 
sistance for some time, were at last broken and put — 
to the rout. Three hundred foot were left upon the 
field, with twenty-four of the best horse, of the troop 
called the Sacred Squadron, of which the commander 
himself, Antimachus, was killed. 

The success of this action re-animated the Romans, 
and very much alarmed Perseus. After having put ~ 
a strong garrison into Gonnus, he marched back his 
army into Macedonia. 7 

The consul having reduced Perrheebia, and taken 
Larissa and some other cities, dismissed all the allies, 
except the Achzans; dispersed his troops in Thes- — 
saly, where he left them in winter-quarters, and went — 
into Beeotia at the request of the Thebans, upon whom 
the people of Coronza had made incursions. a 


SECT. III. The senate pass a wise decree to put astop — 

~ to the avarice of the generals and magistrates who op- 
pressed the allies. The consul Marcius, after sus- 
taining great fatigue, enters Macedonia. Perseus 
takes the alarm, and leaves the passes open: He re- 
sumes courage afterwards. Insolent embassy of the 
Rhodians to Rome. 


Noruine memorable passed the following year.? 
The consul Hostilius had sent Ap. Claudius into Hly- 
ria with four thousand foot, to defend such of the in- 
habitants of that country as were allies of the Romans; 
and the latter had found means to add eight thou- 
sand men, raised among the allies, to bis first body 
of troops. He encamped at Lychnidus, a city of the 
Dassarete. Near that place was another city, called 
Uscana, which belonged to Perseus, and where he 
had a strong garrison.- Claudius, upon the promise 
which had been made him of having the place put 
into his hands, in hopes of making great booty, ap-— 
proached it with almost all his troops, without any — 
order, distrust, or precaution. Whilst he thought 
least of it, the garrison made a furious sally upon him, © 
put his whole army to flight, and pursued them a 
great way with dreadful slaughter. Of eleven thou- 
sand men, scarce two thousand escaped into the camp 
which a thousand had been left to guard: Claudius 
returned to Lychnidus with the ruins of his army. 
The news of this loss very much afflicted the senate ; 
and the more, because it had been occasioned by the 
imprudence and avarice of Claudius. 

This was © the almost universal disease of the com- 
manders at that time. The senate received various 


©Polvb. Legat, Ixxiv, Liv. 1. xliii, n, 17. 















complaints from many cities, as well of Greece as 
the other provinces, against the Roman officers, 
who treated them with unheard-of rapaciousness and 
cruelty. They punished some of them, redressed the 
- wrongs they had done the cities, and dismissed the 


3 ambassadors well satisfied with the manner in which 


- their remonstranecs had been received. Soon after, 
_ to prevent such disorders for the future, they passed 


~ a decree, which expressed that the cities should not: 


_ furnish the Roman magistrates with any thing more 
- than what the senate expressly appointed ; which 
_ ordinance was published in all the cities of Pelopon- 
< nesus. 
__ C. Popilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged 
with this commission, went first to Thebes, where 
_ they very much praised the citizens, and exhorted 
- them to continue firm in their alliance with the 
_ Roman people. Proceeding afterwards to the other 
cities of Peloponnesus, the boasted everywhere of 
the lenity and moderation of the senate, which they 
roved by their late decree in favour of the Greeks. 
hey found great divisions in almost all the cities, 
especially among the Attolians, occasioned by two 
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factions which divided them, one for the Romans, 
~and the other for the Macedonians. The assembly 
_ of Achaia was not exempt from these divisions : but 
_ the wisdom of the persons of greatest authority pre- 
- vented their consequences. 
one of the principal persons of the league, was to 

- act according to conjunctures, to leave no room for 
- calumny to irritate either of the contending powers 
_ against the republic, and to avoid the misfortunes 
into which those were fallen, who had not been 
sufficiently aware of the power of the Romans. 








chon should be made chief magistrate, and Polybius 
 eaptain-general of the horse. 
About this time, Attalus, having something to de- 
_ mand of the Achzan league, caused the new magis- 
trate to be sounded ; who being determined in favour 
of the Romans and their allies, promised that prince 
to support his suit with all his power. The affair in 
question was, to have a decree reversed, by which it 
_ was ordained, that all the statues of kifg Eumenes 
~ should be removed from the public places. At the 
first council that was held, the ambassadors of Attalus 
_ were introduced to the assembly, who demanded that, 
in consideration of the prince who sent them, Eu- 
- menes, his brother, should be resored to the honours 
which the republic had formerly decreed him. Ar- 
chon supported this demand, but with great modera- 
' tion. Polybius spoke with more force, enlarged upon 
_ the merit and services of Eumenes, demonstrated the 
injustice of the first decree, and concluded that it 
was proper to repeal it. The whole assembly ap- 
plauded his discourse, and it was resolved that Eu- 
nenes should be restored to all his honours. 
_* Tt was at this time that Roine sent Popilius to 


_ This advice prevailed ; and it was resolved that Ar- 
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The advice of Archon, | 


_and that if he would have sacrificed certain suis, 
and those far from considerable, he might have en- 
gaged several republics and princes in his party. 











| Antiochus Epiphanes, to prevent his enterprises 


against Egypt, which we have mentioned before.= _ 
* The Macedonian war 


consuls lately elected, was charged with it. fae = 
Before he set out, Perseus had conceived the de- 


sign of taking the advarftage of the winter to make 


an expedition aan Illyria, which was the only — 


province from whence Macedonia had reason to fear 


irruptions during the king’s being employed against 
his expedition succeeded very hap- 


the Romans. 

pe for him, and almost without any loss on hisside. _ 
e began with the siege of Uscana, which had fallen — 

into the hands of the B 

and took it, after a defence of some duration. He 

afterwards made himself master of all the strong 


places in the country, the most part of which ha ae 
Jtoman garrisons in them, and took a great number 


risoners. ares: 
erseus, at the same time, sent ambassadors to Gen- 


of 


tius, one of the kings of Illyria, toinduce him to quit 
the party of the Romans, and come over to him. _ 


Gentius was far from being averse to it; but he ob- _ 
served, that having neither ammunition for the war, _ 
nor money, he was in no condition to declare against 
the Romans; which was explaining himself suffi- _ 


ciently. Perseus, who was avaricious, did not under- 


stand, or rather affected not to understand, his de- — 


mand, and sent a second embassy to him without 


mention of money, and received the same answer. — 
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yave the Romans great 
employment. Q. Marcius Philppus, one of thetwo 


omans, (itis not knownhow,) _ 
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Polybius observes, that this fear of expense, which  __ 


denotes a little and mean soul, and entirely dishonours 
a prince, made many of his enterprises miscarry ;__ 


an such a blindness be conceived in a rational crea- 
ture ! 
the gods. 





Polybius considers it asa punishment from 


Perseus, having led back his troops into Macedo- __ 


nia, made them march afterwards to Stratus, a very 
strong city of Aitolia, above the gulf of Ambracia. — 
The people had given him hopes that they would 
surrender it as soon as he appeared before the walls ; 
but the Romans prevented them, and threw succours. 
into the place. S: 
Early in the spring the consul Marcius left Rome, 
and went to Thessaly, from whence, without losing 
time, he advanced into Macedonia, fully assured that. 
it was necessary to attack Perseus in the heart of his — 
dominions. eee 
Upon the report * that the Roman army was ready 
to take the field, Archon, chief magistrate of the 
Acheeans, to justify his country from the suspicions 
and injurions reports that had been propagated against 
it, advised the Acheans to pass a decree, by which: it 


should be ordained, that they should march an army 


into Thessaly, and share in all the dangers of the war 


* A, M. 3835. Before J. C. 169, 





with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, 
‘orders were given to Archon to raise troops, and to 
make all the necessary preparations. It was after- 
wards resolved, that ambassadors should be sent to 
the consul, to acquaint him with the resolution of the 


Achzan army should join him. Polybius, our histo- 
rian, with some others, was charged with this embassy. 
They found the Romans had quitted Thessaly, and 
were encamped in Perrhesbia, between Azorus and 
Doliche, greatly perplexed about the route it was 
necessary to take. ‘They followed them, in order to 
await a favourable opportunity of speaking to the 
consul, and shared with him in all the dangers he 
-ranin entering Macedonia. 
_ Perseus,’ who did not know what route the consul 
would take, had posted considerable bodies of troops 
_ in two places, by which it was probable he would at- 
_tempt to pass. For himself, he encamped with the 
rest of his army near Dium, marching and counter- 
_ marching without any fixed object. 
Marcias, after long deliberation, resolved to pass 
_ the forest that covered the heights of Octolophus. 
Ile had incredible difficulties to surmount, the ways 
‘were so steep and impracticable ; but he had had 
the precaution to seize an eminence, which favourec 
his passage. Irom hence the enemy’s camp, which 








~ country about Dium and Phila, might be discovered ; 
which very much animated the soldiers, who had be- 
fore their eyes such opulent lands, where they hoped 
to enrich themselves. Hippias, whom the king had 
. posted to defend this pass with a body of twelve 
thousand men, seeing the eminence possessed by a 
detachment of the Romans, marehed to meet them 
consul, who was advancing with his whole army, 
harassed his troops for two days, and distressed the 
very much by frequent attacks. Marcius was in 
great trouble, not being able either to advance with 
safety, or retreat. without shame, and even danger. 
___He had no other choice to make, than to pursue with 
__-vigour an undertaking, formed perhaps with too 
much boldness and temerity, but which could not suc- 
eeed without a determinate perseverance, which is 
- often crowned in the end with success. It is certain, 
that if the consul had had to deal with an enemy 
like the ancient kings of Macedonia, in the narrow 
defile where his troops’ were pent up, he would infal- 
libly have rece*ved a great blow. But Perseus, in- 
_ stead of sending fresh troops to support Hippias, the 
eries of whose soldiers in battle he could hear in his 
camp, and of going in person to attach the enemy, 
amused himself with making useless excursions with 
his cavalry into the country about Dium, and by 
that neglect gave the Romans an opportunity of ex- 
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tricating themselves from the dangerous situation 


into which they had brought themselves. 
It was not without infinite pains that they effected 


this ; the horses laden with their baggage sinking | 
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republic, and to know from him where and when the | 


was not distant above a thousand paces, and all the | 
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and falling down at almost every step tney took. 
The elephants, especially, gave them great trouble : 
it was necessary to find some new means for their 
descent in such extremely steep places. Having 


drove two beams into the earth at the lower part ol 
the road, at the distance of something more than the 
breadth of an elephant from each other. Upon those 
beams they laid planks of thirty feet in length, and 
formed a kind of bridge, which they covered with 
earth. Atthe end of the first bridge, but at some 
little distance, they erected a second, then a third, 
and as many more of the same kind as were neces- 
sary. The elephant passed from the firm ground to 
the bridge ; and before he came to the end, they con- 
trived to lower insensibly the beams that supported 
it, and let him gently down with the bridge ; he went 
on in that manner to the second, and so to all the 
rest. It is not easy to express. the fatigues they 


obliged to roll down with their arms, because it was 

impossible for them to keep their footing. It was 
agreed, that with a handful of men the enemy might 

have entirely defeated the Romanarmy. At length, 

after infinite difficulties and dangers, it arrived ina 
plain, and found itself in safety. 

As the consul! seemed then to have happily over+ 
come the greatest difficulty of his enterprise, Polybius, 
thought this a proper time for presenting to Marcius 
the decree of the Achgeans, and assuring him of their 
resolution to join him with all their forees, and to 
share with him in all the labours and dangers of this 
war. Marcius, after having thanked the Acheeans 
for their good will in the kindest terms, told them, 
they might spare themselves the trouble and expense , 
that war would give them ; that he would dispense 
with both ; and that, in the present posture of affairs, 
he had _no occasion for the aid of his allies. After 
| this discourse, Polybius’s colleagues returned into 
Achaia. _ 

Polybius alone continued in the Roman army, till 


named Cente, had demanded of the Achzeans a body 
of five thousand men to be sent him into Epirus, 


republic to furnish those troops, or engage in ex- 
penses entirely unnecessary, as Appius, had no reason ~ 
to demand that aid. It is dificult, says the histo- 
rian, to discover the real motives that induced Mar- 
cius to talk in this manner. Did he wish to spare 
the Achzans, or was he laying a snare for them ¢ or 
did he intend to put it out of Appius’s power to un- 
dertake any thing ? 

Whilst the king was bathing, 
the enemy’s approach. That news alarmed hin: ter- 
ribly. Uncertain what plan to pursue, and changing 
every moment his resolution, he cried out, and la- 
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mented his being conquered without fighting. He 7 







- under their burdens as they descended the raountain, 


cleared a level on the snow on these declivities, they — 


underwent in this pass; the soldiers being often — 


* 


the consul, having received advice that Appius, sur- 


despatched him home with advice, not to suffer his 


he was informed of — 


- 
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recalled the two officers, to whom he had confided 


Re the defence of the passes ; sent * the gilt statues at 


Dium on board his fleet, lest they should fall into the 
hands of the Romans ; gave orders that his treasures, 
which were laid up at Pella, should be thrown into 
the sea, and all his galleys at Thessalonica burnt. 


For himself, he retired to Pydna. 


The consul had brought the army to a place from 
whence it was impossible to disengage himself with- 
out the enemy’s permission. The only passage for 


- him was through two forests ; by the one he might 
_ penetrate through the valleys of Tempe into Thessaly, 


ness. 


entrance. 


‘and by the other, beyond Dium, enter farther into 
+ Macedonia; and both these important posts were 


possessed by strong garrisons whom the king had 
placed there. So that if Perseus had only staid ten 
days without taking fright. it had been impossible for 
the Romans to have entered Thessaly by Tempe, and 
the consul would have had no pass by which provi- 
sions could be conveyed to him. For the ways through 
Tempe are bordered by such: vast precipices, that the 
eye could searce look down from them without dizzi- 
The king’s troops guarded this pass at four 
several places, of which the last was so narrow, that 
ten men, well armed, could alone have defended the 
The Romans, therefore, not being able 
either to receive provisions by the narrow passes of 
Tempe, nor to get through them, must have been 


_. obliged to regain the mountains from whence they 


came down, which was become impraeticable, the 
enemy having possessed themselves of the eminences. 
The only choice they had left was to open their way 


into Macedonia, through their enemies, to Dium ; 







which + would have been no less difficult, if the gods, 
says Livy, had not deprived Perseus of prudence 
and counsel. For in making a fossé with intrench- 


_ ments in a very narrow defile, at the foot of mount 
_ Olympus, he would have absolutely shut them. out, 


and stopped them short. But in the blindness into 
which his fear had thrown the king, he neither saw 
nor put in execution any of the various means in his 


power to save himself, but left all the passes of his 


kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at 


_ Pydna with precipitation. 


-The counsel perceived aright, that he owed his 
safety to the king’s timidity and imprudence. He 
orderéd the preetor Lucretius, who was at Larissa, to 


seize the posts bordering upon Tempe, which Perseus 
~ had abandoned, in order to secure a retreat in case 
of accident ; and sent Popilius to take a view of the 


passes in the way to Dium. When he was informed 


_ that the ways were open unguarded, he marched 


thither in two days, and encamped his army near the 
temple of Jupiter, in the neighbourhood, to prevent 
its being plundered. Having entered the city, which 
was full of magnificent buildings, and well fortified, 
he was exceedingly surprised that the king had aban- 


_ doned it so easily. He continued his march, and 


a e pes were the statues of the horse-soldiers killed in passing 
theG 


rapicus, which Alexander had caused to be made by Lysip- 


pus, and to be set up in Diuni. 
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any resistance. 
less provisions he found, and the more the dearth 
increased ; which obliged him to return to Dium. 
He was also reduced to quit that city, and retire to 
Phila, where the preetor Lucretius had informed him 
he might tind provisions in abundance. 


recover by his courage what he had lost by his fear. 


e 


+ 


| made himself master of several places, almost without — 
But the farther he advanced, the _ 


He repossessed himself therefore of that city, and — 


soon repaired its ruins. 
sieged and took Heraclea, which was only a quarter 
of a league distant from Phila. ! 
Perseus, having recovered his fright and resumed 
his spirits, would have been very glad that his orders 
to throw his treasures at Pella into the sea, and burn 


all his ships at Thessalonica, had not been executed. 


Andronicus, to whom he had given the latter order, 
had delayed obeying it, to give time for the repent-_ 


ance which might soon follow that command, as) 


Popilius, on his side, be- — 


indeed it happened. Nicias, with less precaution, 


had thrown ail the money he found at Pellaintothe 


Poth =" 


sea. But his fault was soon repaired by divers, who 
brought up almost the whole of it from the bottom. 
To reward their services, the king caused them all 


to be put to death secretly, as well as Andronicus and Se 
Nicias ; so much was he ashamed of the abject terror 


to which he had abandoned himself, that he could 


not bear to have any witnesses or traces of it in © 


being. 

Several expeditions passed on both sides by sea and 
land, which were neither of much consequence nor 
importance. . 


When Polybius* returned from his embassy into. at 


Peloponnesus, Appius’s letter, in which he demanded 
five thousand men, had been received there. :. Some- 
time after, the council which was assembled at 
Sicyon, to deliberate upon that affair, gave Polybius 
great perplexity. Not to execute the order he had 


received trom Marcius, had been an inexcusable fault. _ 


On the other side, it was dangerous to refuse the 


Romans the troops they might have occasion for, 


Pot. 


and of which the Achseans were in no want. 
extricate themselves in so delicate a conjuncture, 
they had recourse to the decree of the Roman senate, 
that prohibited their paying any regard to the letters 
of the yenerals, unless an order of the senate was 
annaced to them, which Appius had not sent with 
his. 
thing was sent to Appius, it was ne 
the consul of his demand, and to wait for 


to inform 

is decision — 
upon it. 
ans an expense, which would have amounted to more 
than a hundred and twenty thousand crowns. 

In the mean time! arrived at Rome ambassadors 

from Prusias, king of Bithynia, and also from the 
Rhodians, in favour of Perseus. The former ex- 


pressed themselves very modestly, declaring that — 


+ ‘‘ Quod, nisi dii mentem regi ademissent, ipsum ingentis 


difficultatis erat.’’ Lrv. 
* Polyb. Legat lxxviii. 1 Liv. 1. xliv. mn. 1416. 


By that means, Polybius saved the Achee- _ 


A 


It was his opinion, therefore, that before-any. — 


oe 
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His quitting 
Dium suggested to Perseus, that it was now time to 







_— Prusiss had constantly adhered to the Roman party, 
os should continue to doso during the war}; but 
ee 

— @ifices in his behalf with the Romans, in order to 
_ obtain a peace, he desired, if it were. possible, that 
~ they wonld grant him that favour,-and make use of 
his mediation as they should think convenient. 
language of the Rhodians was very different. 
_. having set forth, in a lofty style, the services they 
~ had done the Roman people, and ascribed to them- 
selves the greatest share in the victories they had 
obtained, and especially in-that over Antiochus, they 
~ added, that whilst the peace subsisted between the 
_ Macedonians and Romans, they had negotiated a 

























_ pended it against their will, and without any subject 


the Romans to engage them on their side; that 
during the three years which this war had continued, 
a — they had sutfered many inconveniences from it ; that 
itself in great straits, from the reduction of its reven- 
wes and other advantages arising from commerce ; 
that being no longer able to support such considera- 
_ ble losses, they had sent ambassadors into Macedonia, 
to king Perseus, to inform him that the Rhodians 


_~the Romans, and that they were also sent to Rome 
to make the same declaration ; that if either of the 
parties refused to accede to so reasonable a pro- 
posal, the Rhodians should know what they had 
to do. 

Itis casy to judge in what manner so vain and 
- presumptuous a discourse was received. Some his- 
- torians tell us, that all the answer that was given to 
it was, to order a decree of the senate, whereby the 
 Carians and Lycians were declared free, to be read 
ja their presence. This was touching them to the 
“quick, end mortifying them in the most sensible part ; 
for they pretended tv an authority over both those 
— nations. Others say, the senate answered in few 
— words; that the disposition of the Rhodians, and 
their secret intrigues with Perseus, had been long 
~~ known at Rome: that when the Roman people 
should have conquered him, of which they expected 
_. advice every day, they should know in their turn 
what they had to do, and should then treat their allies 
according to their respective merits. They made 
the ambassadors, however, the usual presents. 

- The consul Q. Marcius’s letter was then read ; in 
which he gave an:account of the manner he had 
entered Macedonia, after having suffered incredible 
difficulties in passing a very narrow defile. Ile added, 
» that by the wise precaution of the preetor, he had 

uficient provisions for the whole winter ; having 
-- yeecived from the Epirots twenty thousand measures 
~ of wheat and ten thousand of barley, for which it 
wes necessary to pay their ambassadors. then at 
Rome : that it was alco necessary to send him clothes 
for the soldiers : that he wanted two hundred horses, 
especially {rom Numidia, because there wero none of 


The | 
After 


treaty of alliance with Perseus; that they had sus- | 


of complaint against the king, because it had pleased | 
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that having promised Perseus to employ his good . 





~ their trade by sea being interrupted, the island found | 


-_ theught it necessary that he should make peace with | 
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| that kind in the country where he was. All these = 


articles were exactly and immediately executed. — 
After this they gave audience to Onesimts. a - 
Macedonian nobleman. He had always advised the _ 
king to maintain peace; and putting him in mind | 
that his father Philip, to the last day of his life, had 
caused his treaty with the Romans to be constantly — 
read to him twice every day, he had admonished him — 
to do as much, if not with the same regularity, at 
least from time to time. Not being able to dissuade 
him from the war, he had begun to withdraw himself 
from his councils, under difsrent pretexts, that he 
might not be witness to the resolutions taken in 
them, which he could not approve. At length, see- — 
ing himself become suspected, and tacitly considered 
as a traitor, he had taken refuge amongst the Romans, 
and had been of great service to the consul. Having 
made this relation to the senate, they gave him a very 
favourable reception, and provided magnificently for 
his subsistence. 


SECT. IV. Paulus Z’milius chosen consul. He sets 
out for Macedonia with the pretor Cn. Octavius, 
who commanded the fleet. Perseus solicits aid on 
all sides. IHis avarice is the cause of his losing 
considerable allies. The Pretor Anicus’s vic- 
tories in Illyria. Paulus Avmilius’s celebrated 
victory over Perseus near the city of Pydna. Per- 
seus taken with all his children. The command — 
of Paulus Aiinilius in Macedonia prolonged. — 
Decree of the senate granting liberty to the Mace-— 
donians and Illyrians. Paulus aimilius, dur- 
ing the winter-quarters, visits the most celebrated 
cities of Greece. Upon his return to Amphipolis he 
gives a great feast. He marches for Rome. On his 
way he suffers his army to plunder all the cities of 


Epirus. He enters Rome in triumph. Death of 
Perseus. On. Octaviusand L. Anicius have also 


the honour of a triumph decreed them. 


Tur time for the comitia," or assemblies for the 
election of consuls at Rome, approaching, all the 
world were anxious to know upon whoin so import- 
ant a choice would fall, and nothing else was talked 
of in all conversations. They were not satisfied with 
the consuls who had been employed for three years 
against Perseus, and had very ill sustained the honour 
ofthe Romanname. They called to mind the famous 
victories formerly obtained over his father Philip, 
who had been obliged to sue for peace ; over Antio- , 
chus, who was driven beyond Mount Taurus, and 
forced to pay a great tribute ; and, what was still 
more considerable, over Hannibal, the greatest ge- 
neral that had ever appeared as their enemy, or 
perhaps in the world, whom they had reduced to 
quit Italy after a war of more than sixteen years’ 
continuance, and conquered in his own country almost 
under the very walls of Carthage. The formidable 
preparations nade by Perseus, and some advantages 


m Liv. J. xliv. n. 17. Plut. in Paul. mil. 


: 
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p. 259, 260. As BL 














eee . 
nin the ee campaigns, augmented | 
apprehension of the Romans. They plainly dis- 
cerned that it was no time to confer the command of 
the armies by faction or favour, and that it was ne- 
-eessary to choose a general for his wisdom, valonr, 

and ex perience ; in a word, one capable of conduct. | 
ing so ee one a war as that now upon their hands. 


voices of the public ; and nothing is more grateful 


a of a man’s past services, the army’s 


-€apacity, and the state’s pressing occasion for his val- 
a 
si 


Tn 


mur and conduct. 
years old ; but age, pire impairing his faculties in 
the least, ige J erin proved them with maturity of 













~~ than even valour and bia very. Ile had been consul 


esteem duri: 12 hisadministration. But 
_ raise hin again to the same dignity, though he had 
solicited it with suflicient ardoar. 
he had led a private and retired life, solely eiaployad 
in the education of ee children, in which no. father 
ever sueceeded better, nor was more gloriously re- 
Ee rardal for his care. 


ing upon liim the consulship : but believing himself 


_ honours with as much solicitude as others generally 
- pursue them. 


door, that they summoned him to the Forni, and ex- 
AY Jaimed highly against his obstinate refusal to serve 
his country, he acceded at last to their remonstran- 
ces: and appearing amongst those who aspired to | 
: ‘that dignity, he seemed less to receive the command 
4 of the army, than to give the people the assurance of 
g an approaching and complete victory. The consul- 
shi p was confer red upon ia unanimous] y 3 and, ac- 
3 - cording to Plutarch, the command of thea army in 
ae “Macedonia Was ass sioned to him in preference to his 
~ colleague, though Liv y says it fell to him by lot. 

It is said, that on the ver y day that he was elected 
general in: ‘the war against Perseus, at his 
-- home, attended by all the pecple, who followed to 
. do him honour, he found his daughter Tertia, at that 
time a little infant, crying bitterly. He embraced 
> _ her,-and asked her the cause of her tears. Tertia, 
hugging him with her little arms, ‘‘ Do you not 
_ know then, fatlier,’’ said she, ‘* that our Perseus is 
dead ?”? “She spoke of a little dog she had brought 
a up, ealled Perseus. ‘* And at a very good time, my 
dear child,’”’ said Paulus milius, struck with the 
pword 5.“ I accept this omen with joy.”? The ancients 
carried their superstition, with respect to this kind 
fortuitous occurrences, very high. 
he manner in n which Paulus ee: epee 


“| of the success to be expected from it. He demanded, 


Al the world cast their eyes upon Paulus Aimilius. | 
- There 2 are times when distinguished merit unites the | 


than such a judgment, founded upon tle knowledge | 
opinion of his | 


Paulus Anilius was nearly sixty 


“wisdom and judgment ; more necessary in a general | 
thirteen years _betore, and had acquired general | 
the people re- | 
paid his services with ingratitude, having refused to | 


For several 5 years | 


All his relations, all his friends, | 
urged him to comply with the people’s wishes in tak- | 


no longer capable of commanding, he avec cided ap- | 
ate in public, kept himself at home, and shunned | 


Ilowever, when he saw that the peo- | 
EP assernbled every morning in crowds before lis | 


1 
i 
| fight, nor to force his lines : that, in addition to the — 
: 
| 
| 
. 
return ) 
| 


















for the war he was haned with, gave room 1 to judge 


first, that commissioners should be sent into Macedo- 
|| nia to inspect the army and fleet, and to make thet 
report, after an exact inquiry, of the number of troops. 
which were necessary to be added both by sea and — 
land. They were also to inform themselves, as near — 
as possible, of tlie number of the king’s forees ; wher 
they and the Romans actually lay ; if the latter wer 
'| encamped in the forests, or had entirely passed them 
and were arrived in the plain ; ; upon which of the al- 
lies they might rely with certainty, which of them 
were dubious and wavering, and whom they might 
regard as declared enemies ; for how long time — 
| had provisions, and from whence they might be sup- © 
|| plied with them either by land or water ; what had 
passed during the last campaign, either in the army 
by land, or in the fleet. As an able and experienced ~~ 
general, he thought it necessary to enter fully into 
this detail * : convineed that the plan of the campaign. 
upon which he was about to enter, could not be form-— 
| ed, nor its operations concerted, without a perfe ; 
knowledge of all these particulars. The senate — 
| highly approved these wise measures, and appoint a 
conmnissioners, with the approbation of Paulus Emi - 
| ius, who set out two days after. om 
During their absence, audience was given to th 
| ambassadors from Ptolemy and Cleopatra, king and 
| queen of Egypt, who br ought complaints to Rome 
of the unjust enterprises of Antiochus, king of Sy r- 
ia; which have been before related. at SA 
| The commissioners made extraordinary despatel 
Upon their return, they reported that Marcius. had 
forced the passes of Macedonia, to get entrance into 
| the country, brt with more danger than utility that. 
the king was advanced into Pieria, and in actual pos- 
| session “of it: that the two camps were very near 
each other, being separated only by the river Enipens 
| that the king avoided a battle, and that the: Roman. —~ 
army was neither in a condition to oblige him to” 
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| other inconveniences, a very severe winter had hap: 
pened, from which they suffered exceedingly in that 
mountainous country, and were entirely prevented — 
from acting ; and that they had only provisions for 
six days: that the army of the Macedonians was — 
supposed to amount to thirty thousand men : that if 
Appius Claudius had been sufficiently strong in. the 
neighbourhood of Lychnidus, in Ilyria, he might 
| have acted with good effect against king Gentius ; 
i but that Claudius and his troops were. actually in- 
| great danger, unless a considerable reinforcement — 
| were immediately sent him, or he ordered pee el 
| to quit the post he then occupied : that after hav- 
ip ing visited the camp, they had repaired to the fleet : 
that they had been told, that part of the crews were 
dead of diseases ; that the rest of the allies, especially 
these of Sicily. were returned home ; and that the — 
fleet was entirely in want of seamen and soldiers; 
that those who remained had not received their pa yy sae 
and had no clothes ; that Euimenesand his eet, after 
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having Rast shown themselves, disappeared en | 


bit ately, “without any cause that could be assigned ; and 
that it seemed his inclinations neither could nor 
ought to be relied on ; but that as for his brother At- 
Baey ee his good will was not to be doubted. 
on this report of the commissioners, after Pau- 
lus Foniline had given his opinion, the senate decreed 
that he should set forward without loss of time for 
Macedonia, with the preetor Cn. Octavius, who had 
the command of the fieet, and L. Anicius, another 
preetor, who was to succeed Ap. Claudius in his post 
: near Lychnidus, in Illyria. The number of troops 
__ which each of them was to command, was regulated 
in the following manner. 
_ The troops of which the army of Paulus Amilius 
~ consisted, amounted to twenty-five thousand eight 


a2 


epee 





“hundred men ; that is, two Roman legions, each com- | 


- posed of six thousand foot and three hundred horse ; : 
as many of the infantry of the Italian allies, and 
twice the number of horse. He had, besides, six hun- 
- dred horse raised in Gallia Cisalpina, and some auxil- 
___, iary troops from the allies of Greece and Asia. The 
whole, in all probability, did not amount to more 
than thirty thousand men. The pretor Anicius was 
to have also two legions ; but they consisted of only 
five thousand foot. and three hundred horse each ; 
; _ which, with ten thousand of the Italian allies and 
eight hundred horse, composed the army under him 
'- of twenty-one thousand two hundred men. 
___ troops that served on board the fleet were five thou- 
_ sand men. These three bodies together made fifty- 
six thousand two hundred men. 
As the war which they were preparing to make 
_ this year in Macedonia seemed of the utmost conse- 
“quence, every precaution was taken that might con- 
duce to the success of it. The consuls and people 
= had the choice of the tribunes who were to serve in 
it, and each commanded in his turn an entire legion. 
‘It was decreed that none should he elected into this 
employment but such as had already served, and 
Paulus A’milius was left at liberty to choose out of 
all the tribunes such as he approved for his army : 
he had twelve for the two legions. 

It must be allowed that the Romans acted with 
great wisdom upon this occasion. They had, as we 
_ have seen, unanimously chosen as consul and general, 
the person amongst them who was indisputably the 

greatest captain of his time. They had resolved that 
no officers should be raised to the post of tribune, but 
_ Such as were distinguished by their merit, experience, 
“and capacity, instanced in real service ; advantages 
that are not always the effect of birth or seniority, to 
which indeed the Romans paid little or no regard. 
They did more : bya particular exception, compati- 
_ ble with republican government, Paulus A‘milius was 
left at entire liberty to choose such of the tribunes as 
a thought fit ; well knowing the great importance of 
perfect union between the. general and the officers 
y 9 serve under him, in order to insure the exact and 
- panetual execution of the commands of the former, 
Who is in a manner <he eoul of the army, and ought 
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; upon the certainty and truth of my letters : 














to dir oer all its motions, which cannot be done without” 
the best understanding between them, founded in a 
love forthe public good, with which neither interest, 
jealousy, nor ambition, are capable of interfering. 
After all these regulations were made, the consul 
Paulus Almilius repaired'from the senate to the as- 
sembly of the people, to whom he spoke in this man- 
ner. ‘‘ You seem to me, Romans, to have expressed 
more joy when Macedonia fell to my lot, than when 
I was elected consul, or entered upon that office ; and 
to me your joy seemed to be occasioned by the hopes 
you conceived that I should put an end, in a manner 
worthy of the grandeur and reputation of the Roman 
people, to a war, which, in your opinion, has al- 
ready been of too long continuance. I have reason 
to believe, that the same gods,* who have occasioned 
Macedonia to fall to my lot, will also assist me 
with their protection in conducting and terminating 
this war successfully : but of this Ty may venture to as- 
sure you, that I shall do my utmost not to fall short . 
of your expectations. The senate has wisely regu- 
lated every thing necessary for the expedition with 
which Iam charged ; and, as I am ordered to set out 
immediately, in which I shall make no delay, 1 am 
convinced that my colleague, C. Licinius, out of his 
great zeal for the public service, will raise and march 
off the troops appointed for me, with as much ardour 
and expedition as if they were for himself. I shall 
take care to remit to you, as well as to the senate, an 
exact account of all that passes ; and you may rely ~ 
but I beg 
ot you, as a great favour, that you will not give ere- 
dit, or attribute consequence by your credulity to the 
vague and unauthenticated reports which are fre- 
quently spread abroad. I perceive well, in this war, 
more than any other, that with whatever resolution — 
people may determine to disregard these rumours, ~ 
they will not fail to make an impression, and inspire 
some degree of discouragement. There are those, who 
in company, and even at table, command armies, re- 
gulate the disposition of the forces, and prescribe all 
the operations of the campaign. They know better 
than we where we should encamp, and what posts it 
is necessary for us to seize; at what time, and 
by what defile, we ought to enter Macedonia : 
where it.is proper to establish our magazines; from 
whence, either by sea or land, we are to bring pro- 
visions ; when we are to fight ‘the enemy, and when 
to lie still, They not only prescribe what is best to — 
be done, but for deviating ever so little from their 
plans, they make it a crime in their consul, and cite 
him before their tribunal. But know, Romans, this 
is a great impediment with your generals. All have 
not the resolution and constancy of Fabius, to despise 
impertinent reports. He could choose rather to suf- 
fer the people upon such rumours to invade his au- 
thority, than to ruin the business of the state, in 
order to secure to himself their good opinior, and an 
empty name. lam far from believing that generals 





* Tt was a received opinion in all ages and nations, that Be 
Divinity presides over chance. 
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stand inno need of advice: I think; on the contrary, 


_ that whoever would conduct every thing 


_ hisown opinion, and without consulting the judgment | 


_ of others, shews more presumption than prudence. 
_ But some may ask, How then shall we act reasona- 
bly? By not suffering any persons to obtrude their 
advice upon your generals, but such as are, in the 
_ first place, versed in the art of war, and have learned 
_ from experience what it is to command ; and in the 
second, who are upon the spot, who know the enemy, 
are witnesses in person to all that passes, and sharers 
_ with usin all dangers. If there be any one who con- 
ceives himself capable of assisting me with his coun- 
sels in the war you have charged me with, let him 
not refuse to do the republic that service, but let him 
_go with me into Maccdonia; a ship, horses, tents, 
provisions, shall all be supplied him at my charge. 

But if he will not take so much trouble, and prefers 

the tranquillity of the city to the dangers and fatigues 

of the field, let him not take upon him to hold the 
helm, and continue idle in port. The city of itself 
supplies sufficient matter of discourse on other -sub- 

_ jects; but as for these, let it be silent, and know, 
‘that we shall pay no regard to any counsels, but such 
as shall be given us in the camp itself.”’ 

This discourse of Paulus A{milius, which abounds 
with reason and good sense, shows that men are the 
same in all ages of the world. People have an in- 
eredible itch for examining, criticising, and condemn- 
ing the conduct of generals, and do not observe, that 
by so doing they act in manifest contradiction to rea- 
son and justice: To reason; for what can be more 
absurd and ridiculous, than-to see persons, without 
any knowledge or experience in war, set themselves 
up for censors of the most able generals, and pro- 
nounce with a magisterial air upon their actions ? 
‘To justice ; for the most experienced can make no 

~ certain judgment without being upon the spot ; the 

_ least circumstance of time, place, disposition of the 

‘troops, secret orders not divulged, being capable of 

making an absolute change in the general rules of 

conduct. But we must not expect to see a failing re- 
formed, that has its source in the curiosity and vanity 
of human nature ; and generals would do wisely, after 

the examole of Paulus A‘milius, to despise these city 
reports, and crude opinions of idle people, who have 
nothing else to do, and have generally as little judg- 
ment as busimess. 

- Pauins zhmilius, after having discharged, accord- 
ing to custom, the duties of religion, set out for Ma- 
cedonia, with the preetor Cn. Octavius, to whom the 
command of the fieet had been allotted. \ 





’ Whilst they were employed at Rome in making | 


preparations for the war, Perseus, on his side, had not 
been asleep. The fear of the approaching danger 
which threatened him, having at length got the bet- 
ter of his avarice, he agreed to give Gentius, king of 

Illyria, three hundred talents of silver,* and: pur- 
chased his alliance at that price. 
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Tle sent ambassadors at the same time to Rhodes, — 


convinced that if that island, very powerful at that 
time by sea, should embrace his party, Rome would — 
be very much embarrassed. Ie sent deputies also 


to Eumenes and Antiochus, two very potent kings, 


4 


and capable of giving him great aid. Perseus did 


wisely in having recourse to these measures, and in 
endeavouring to strengthen himself by such supports; 


but he entered upon them too late. He ought to — 


have begun by taking those steps, and to have made. 


them the first foundation of his euterprise. He-did 
not think of putting those remote powers in motion, 


a 


till he was reduced almost to extremity, and his affairs 


were almost absolutely desperate. 
calling in spectators and associates of his ruin, than 
aids and supports. The instructions which he gave 
his ambassadors were very solid and forcible, as we 
shall soon see ; but he should have made use of them 
three years sooner, and have waited their effect, be- 


XN 


It was rather 


fore he embarked, almost alone, in the war against 


so powerful a people, and one that had so many re- ~ 


sources in case of misfortune. ee 

The ambassadors had the same instructions for 
hoth those kings. 
there was a natural enmity between republics and 


kings themselves to ruin them in succession. That 
they had crushed his father by the assistance of At- 
talus ; that by the aid of Eumenes, and, in some mea- 


sure, by that of his father Philip, Antiochus had been 
subjected,and that at present they had armed Eumenes 


and Prusias against himself. That after the kingdom 


That the Roman people attacked the 
| kings one after another, and, what added extremely 
to the indignity, that they employed the forces of the 


They represented to them, that. 


of Macedonia should be destroyed, Asia would be . : 
the next to experience the same fate ; of which they __ 


had already usurped a part, under the specious pre- 


text of re-establishing the cities in their ancient liber- 
ty ; and that Syria’s turn would soon follow. That 


they had already begun to prefer Prusias to Eumenes e 


by particular distinctions of honour, and had deprived 


Antiochus of the fruits of his victories in Egypt. Z 


Perseus requested of them, either to induce the Ro- 


mans to give Macedonia peace ; or, if they persevered _ 
in the unjust design of continuing the war, to regard 


them as the common enemy of all kings. Theam- 


eA 


a4 


< 


bassadors treated with Antiochus openly, and with- 


| out any reserve. 


In regard to Eumenes, they covered their voyage - 
with the pretext of ransoming prisoncrs, and treated © 
only in secret upon the real cause of their mission. © 
There had passed already several conferences, at dif 
ferent times and places, upon the same subject, which 
had pate to render that prince very much suspected 
by the Romans. It was not that Eumenes desired in 
reality, that Perseus should be victorious against the 
Romans ; the enormous power he would then have. 


alarmed his jealousy ; neither was he more willing to 
* About $258,300. 





had, would have given him winbrage, and highly © 
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- declare openly against him, or to make war “tpn 
eens But, in hopes to see the two parties equally 
inclined to peace, —Perseus, from his fear of the 1nis- 
— fortunes which might befall him ; 
_ being weary of a war spun out to too great a length, — 
he desired to become the mediator of a peace between 
them, and to make Perseus purchase his mediation, 
or at least his inaction and neutrality, at a high price. 
That was already agreed upon, and was fifteen hun- 
dred talents.* The only difference that remained, 
was in settling the time for the payment of that sun. 
Perseus was for waiting till the service was per- 
formed, and in the mean time offered to deposit the 
~ money in Samothracia. Eumenes did not believe 
himself secure in that, because Samothracia depended 
on Perseus; and therefore he insisted upon immedi- 
ate payment of part of the money. This broke up 
_ the treaty. 

He failed likewise in another negociation, which 
- might have been no less in his favour. He had 
_ ¢aused a body of Gauls to come from the other side 
~ of the Danube, consisting of ten thousand horse and 
as many foot, and had agreed to give ten pieces of 
Speld to each horseman, five to the infantry, and a 
thousand to their captains, I have observed above 
that these Gauls had taken the name of Bastarne. 
When he received advice that they were arrived 


them with half his troops, and gave orders, that in 
the towns and villages through which they were to 


be provided for them ; 
cipal officers, of horses, arms, and jackets ; to these 
he added some money, which. was to be distributed 
amongst a small number: he imagined he should 
gain the multitude by this bait. The king halted 
near the river Axius, where he encamped with his 
~ troops. Ile eas Antigonus, one of the Macedo- 
nian lords, to the Gauls, who were about thir ty lea- 
gues distant from him. Antigonus was astonished 
a~when he saw men of prodigious stature, skilful in all 
the exercises of the body, and in handling their arms ; 
and haughty and audacious in their language, which 
abounded with menaces and Tian eae Ife ‘eet off, 
in the best terms, the orders his master had given for 
their good reception wherever they passed, and the 
presents he had prepared for them: after which he 
invited them to advance to a certain place he men- 
tioned, and to send their principal officers to the king. 
The Gauls were not a people to be put off with words. 
Clondieus, the general and king of these strangers, 
came directly to the point ; and asked, whether he 
dad brought the sum agreed on. As no answer was 
- given to ‘that question, ‘‘ Go,”’ said he, ‘‘ and let 
_ your prince know, that till he sends the hostages and 
_ sums agreed on, the Gauls will not stir from hence.’ 
_ The king, upon the return of his deputy, assembled 
iis eguneil. He foresaw what they would advise ; 
but, ag he wag a much better guardian of his money 
- than of his is Kingdom, to disguise his avarice, he ex- 
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the Romans, from 


3 upon the frontiers of his dominions, he went to meet. | 


"pass, great quantities of corn, wine, and cattle, should | 
he had presents f for their prin- jj 

















E stisted upon ite ae a ce of the Ganley ihe 


adding, that it would be dangerous to give such num. 


-bers of them entrance into Macedonia, from which — 


every thing was to be feared, and that five thousand 
horse would be sufficient for him. Everybody perceiv- 


Shek! et 


ed that his sole apprehension was for his money ; but — 


nobody dared to contradict him. Antigonus returned 
to the Gauls, and told them his master had occasion 
for no more than five thousand horse. 
they raised an universal ery and murmur against Per- 


seus, who had made them come so far merely to in- 


sult them. Clondicus having asked Antigonus again, 


whether he had brought the money for the five thou- | 


Upon which — 


7 


sand horse ; as the deputy sought for an evasion, and — 


gave no direct answers, the Gauls grew furious, and 
were just going to cut him in pieces, and he himself _ 
was under terrible apprehensions. [lowever, they 
ee respect to his quality of deputy, and dismissed 
1im without any ill treatment of his person. The 
Gauls marched away immediately, resumed their 


route to the Danube, and plundered Thrace i in their — 


way home. 

Perseus, with so considerable a reinforcement, 

might have given the Romans great trouble. He 
could have detached those Gauls into Thessaly, where 
they might have plundered the country, and taken 
the strongest places. By that means, remaining - 
quiet about the river Enipeus, he might have put it 
out of the power of the Romans either to have pene- 
trated into Macedonia, of which he might have 
barred the entrance with his troops, or to have sub- 
sisted any longer in the country, because they could 
have drawn no provisions as before from Thessaly, 
which would have been entirely laid waste. The- 
avarice by which he was governed, prevented his 
making any use of so great an advantage. 

The: same vice made him lose another of | the same. 
nature. Urged by the condition of his afiairs, and 
the extreme danger that threatened him, he had at 
length consented to give Gentius the three hundred 
talents, which he had demanded for more than a 
year, for raising troops and fittiag out a fleet. Pan- 
tauchus had negociated this treacy for the king of. 
Macedonia, and “had begun oy paying the king of 
Illyria ten ‘talentst i in part ef the sum promised lim. 
Gentius despatched his ambassadors, and with them, 
persons in whom he could confide, to receive the 
money. Ile directed them also, when all should be 
concluded, to join Perseus’s ambassadors, and to go 
with them to ithodes, in order to induce that repub- 
lic to form an alliance with them. Pantauchus had 
represented to him, that if the Nhodians came into 
it, Rome would not. be able to make head against the 
three powers united. Perseus received those amhas- 
sadors with all possible marks of distinction. 
the interchange of hostages, and the taking of oaths 
on both sides, it only remained to deliver the three 
hundred talents. The ambassadors and agents of the 
Illyrian repaired to Pella, where the money was told 
down to them, and put | into chests, under the seal of | 


ud ; About $3,610. 
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2 eee to be See into Myria. Per: 
seus had covertly given orders to the persons charged 
with this convoy, to march slowly, and by short 
5 Journeys, and when they arrived upon the frontiers 
of Macedonia to stop for his further orders. During 
-all this time, Pantauchus, who had remained at the 
court of Hlyria, pressed the king with great earnest- 
‘ness to declare against the Romans by some act of 
hostility. In the mean while arrived ambassadors 
- from the Romans, to negociate an alliance with 
-Gentius. He had already received ten talents by 
_ way of earnest, and was informed that the whole sum 

-was upon the road. Upon the repeated solicitations 


of Pantauchus, in violation of all rights huinan and 
> divine, he caused the two ambas ssadors to be i impri- 
- soned, under pretence that they were spies. As soon 
__ as Perseus had received this news, believing him 
= 


sulliciently and irretrievably en oaged against the 
_ Romans by so glaring an act, he recalled those who 
carried the three hundred talents ; congratulating 
himself in seeret upon the good success of his perfidy, 
_ and his great dexterity in saving his money. But he 
_ cid not see that he only kept it in reserve for the 
Victor; whereas he ought to have employed it in 
defending himself against him, and to conquer him, 
according to the maxim of Philip and his son Alex- 
ander, the most illustrious of his predecessors, who 
“used to say, ‘¢ That victory should be purchased with 
money, and not money saved at the expense of vic- 
be, LOry. 
a ‘The ambassadors of Perseus and Gentius met with 
a favourable reception at Rhodes. A decree was 
imparted to them, by which the republic had resolved 
to employ all their credit and power to oblige the 
two parties to make peace, and to declare against that 
which should refuse to accept proposals for an accom- 
modation. 
The Roman generals had each of them repaired to 
_ their posts in the begiuning of the spring ; the consul 
‘to Macedonia, Octavius to , Oreum with the fleet, and 
ae ators | into Mlyria. 
The success of the latter was as rapid as fortunate. 
__ Ile was to carry on the war against Gentius, and put 
~ an end to it before it was known at Rome that it was 
begun. Its duration was only of thirty days. Having 
treated Scorda the capital of the country, which lad 
urrendered to him, with great moderation, the other 
cities soon followed its example. Gentius himself 
was reduced to come and throw himself at Anicius’s 
_. feet to implore lis merey ; confessing, with tears in 
his eyes, his fault,or rather folly, in having abandoned 
the party of the Romans. The preetor treated him 
with humanity. Js first care was to take the two 
- ambassadors out of prison. He sent one of them, 
named Perpenna, to Rome, to carry the news of his 
victory, and some days after caused Gentius to be 
éonducted thither, with his mother, wife, children, 
brother, and the principal lords of the country. The 
sight of such illustrious prisoners very much aug- 
mented the people’s joy. Public thanksgivings were 
made to tee gods, and the temples were crowded 
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-this discourse. 
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with a vast concourse of persons a all Sexes cr pe 
ages. 

When Paulus Aimilius approached the enemy, he” 
found Perseus encamped near the sea, at the foot of — 
mount Olympus, in places which seemed inaccessible, 
He lad the Enipeus in front, whose banks were 
very high ; ; and, on the side where he la y, he had — 
thrown up strong intrenchments, with towers at. 
proper distances, on which were placed balistee, and — 
other machines for discharging darts and stones upon Bs 
the enemy, if they ventured to approach. Perseus ~ 
had fortified himself in such a manner, as made him 
believe himself entirely secure. and gave him hopes : 
of. weakening, and at last repulsing, Paulus milius — 
by length of time, and the difficulties he would find — 
in subsisting his troops and maintaining his ground, — 
ina country already eaten up by the enemy. 

He did not know what kind of adversary he ede 
to cope with. Paulus Aimilius employed his thoughts ee 
solely in preparing every thing for action, and \ was - 
continually meditating cxpedients and measures for 
executing some enterprise with success. He began — 
by estal lishing an exact and severe discipline in his ~ 
army, which he found corrnpted by the licentiousness _ 
in which it had been suffered to live. He reformed — 
several things, as well with regard to the arms of the : 
troops, as the duty of sentinels. It hadbeenacustom 
amongst the soldiers to criticise their general, to 
examine all his actions amongst themselves, ‘to pre- 
scribe his duties, and to point “out what he ought, or. 
ought not, todo. He spoke to them with resolutions. ee: 
and dignity. Ile gave them to understand, that such — 
discourses did not become a soldier ; that he ought 
to make only three things his business: the care of 
his body, in order to render it robust and active 5. 
that of his arms, to keep them always clean, and i ines = 
good condition ; and that of his provisions,* that he 
might be always in readiness to march upon the first 
notice ; ; that for the rest, he ought to rely upon the 
goodness of the immortal gods, “and the vigilance of 
his general. That for himself, he should omit nothing 
that might be necessary to give them occasion i 
evince their valour ; and that they had only to take 

care to do their duty well when the signal was given 
them. 

It is ineredible how much they were e animated by 
The old soldiers declared that they — 
had never known their duty aright till that day. A 
surprising change was im) nediately observed in oe a 
a, Nobody was idle in it. The soldiers were ~ 

en sharpening their swords, polishing their helmets, — 
noes and shields ; practising an active motion — 
under their arms ; whirling their javelins, and bran- 
dishing their naked swords ; in short, forming and — 
inuring themselves in all military exercises : so that 
it was casy to foresee that, upon the first opportunity — 
they should have of coming to blows with the enemy, 
they were determined to conquer or die. _ * 

The camp was situated very commodiously, but 
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* The Roman soldiers sometimes carried provisions for ten nee 
or twelve days. 2 . 
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_ wanted water, which was a great. inconvenience 
tothe army. Panlus milius, whose thoughts ex- 
tended to every thing, seeing mount Olympus before 





tremely green and flourishing, judged, from the 
_ quantity and quality of those trees, that there must 
___ be springs of water in the caverns of the mountain, 
__ and at the same time ordered openings to be made at 

_ the foot of it, and pits to be dug in the sand. ‘‘ The 

_ surface * wasscarce broken up, when springs of water 

were seen to run, muddy at first, and in small quan- 
tities, but ina little while very clear, and in great 
- abundance. This event, though natural, was looked 
_ upon by the soldiers as a singular favour of the gods, 
~- who had taken Paulus Amilius under their protec- 
_ tion ; and made him more beloved and respected by 

- them than before.’’ 

__ When Perseus saw what passed in the Roman 
_ camp.—the ardour of the soldiers, their active beha- 

- viour, and the various exercises by which they pre- 
. pared themselves for combat,—he began to be truly 
___ disquieted, and perceived plainly that he had no 

longer to deal with a Licinius, an Fostilius, or a 
_ Marcius; and that the Roman army was entirely 
- changed, together with the general. He redoubled 
_ his attention and application on his side, animated 
his soldiers, employed himself informing them by 
different exercises, added new fortifications to the 
old, and used all means to secure his camp from dan- 
ger or insult. - 

_ __ In the mean time came the news of the victory in 
Illyria, and of the taking of the king with all his 
family. This caused incredible joy in the Roman 
__ army, and excited amongst the soidiers an inexpressi- 
ble ardour to signalize themselves also on their side. 
_ ~ For it is common, when two armies act in differ- 
ent parts, for the one to be unwilling to give place 
__ to the other, either in valour or glory. Perseus en- 
_ deavoured at first to suppress this news, but his care 
to stifle it only served to make it more public and 
certain. The alarm was general amongst his troops, 
and made them apprehensive of the same fate. 

i At this time arrived the Rhodien ambassadors, who 
came to make the same proposals to the army in 
_ regard to peace, that at Rome had so highly offended 
_. the senate. It is easy to judge in what manner they 
were received in the camp. Some, in the height of 
their anger, were for having them dismissed with 
insult. The consul thought the best way to express 
his contempt for them, was to reply coldly, that he 
would give them an answer in fifteen days. To show 
how little he valued the pacific mediation of the 
Khodians, he assembled his council to deliberate upon 
the means of entering upon action. It is probable 
that the Roman army, which the year before pene- 
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him very high, and covered all over with trees ex- | 


trated into Macedonia, had quitted it, and returned | 


into Thessaly ; perhaps upon account of provisions: 
for at present they consulted upon measures for open- 
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t fn 


ing a passage into Macedonia. Some, and those the ~ 
oldest officers, were for attempting to force the ene- 
my’s intrenchments upon the banks of the Enipeus, 
They observed, that the Macedonians, who the year 
before had been driven from higher and better forti- 
fied places, could not sustain the charge of the 
Roman legions. Others were of opinion, that Octa- 
vius, with the fleet, should go to Thessalonica, and 
ravage the sea-coasts, in order to oblige the king, by 
that diversion, to detach part of his troops from the 
Enipeus for the defence of his country, and thereby 
leave the passage open. It is highly important for 
an able and experienced. general to have it in his — 
power to choose what measures he pleases. Paulus 
Aimilius had quite different views. He saw that the 
Enipeus, as well from its natural situation as from the 
fortifications which had been added to it, was inac- 
eessible. He knew besides, without mentioning the 
machines disposed on all sides, that the enemy’s 
troops were much more expert than his own in dis- 
charging javelins and darts. To undertake the forcing 
of such impenetrable lines as those were, had been to 
expose his troops to inevitable slaughter ; and a good 
general spares the blood of his soldiers, because he 
looks upon himself as their father, and believes it his 
duty to preserve them as his children. Ile kept 
quict, therefore, for some days, without making the | 
least movement. Plutarch says, that it was believed 

there never was an example of two armies so nu- 

merous, that lay so long in the presence of each other, 

in such profound peace and so perfect a tranquillity. 

At any other time the soldiers would have murmured 

through ardour and impatience ; but Paulus A’milius 

had taught them to acquiesce in the conduct of their 

leader. 

At length, after diligent inquiry, and using all 
means for information,he was told by two Perrheebian | 
merchants, whose prudence and fidelity he had ex- 
perienced, that there was a way through Perrheebia, 
which led to Pythium, a town situated upon the brow 
of mount + Olympus : that this way was not of _difli- 
cult access, but was well guarded. Perseus had sent 
thither a detachment of five thousand men. He con- 
ceived that, in causing an attack to be made in the 
night, and at unawares, by good troops, the enemy 
might be beaten from this post, and he take posses- 
sion of it. It was necessary therefore to amuse the 
enemy, and to conceal his real design. He sent for 
the preetor Octavius, and having imparted his plan to 
him, he ordered him to go with his fleet to Heraclea, 
and to take ten days’ provisions with him for a thou- 
sand men ; in order to make Perseus believe that he 
was going to ravage the sea-coasts. At the same 
time, he made his son Fabius Maximus, then very 
young, with Scipio Nasica, the son-in-law of Scipio 
Africanus, set out: he gave them a detachment of 
five thousand chosen troops, and ordered them to 
march by the sea-side towards Ieraclea, as ifthey — 





* “ Vix deducta summa arena erat, cum scaturigines turbide 
primo et tenues emicare, dein liquidam multamque fundere 
ayuam, ~elut deum dono, ceperunt. Aliquantum ea quoque res 








duci fame et auctoritatis apud milites adjecit.”’ Liv. nit 
+ The perpendicular height of mount Olympus, where Pythium 
was situated, was upwards of ten stadia, or a mile anda quarter -. 
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proposed in the council. When they arrived there, 
the preetor told them the consul’s orders. As soon 
as it was night, quitting their route by the coast, they 
advanced without halting towards Pythiurm, over the 
mountains and rocks, conducted by the two Perrhw- 
bian guides. It had been concluded that they should 
arrive there the third day, before it was light. 

Tn the mean time, Paulus milius, to amuse the 
enemy, and prevent his having any other thoughts, 
the next day, in the morning, detached his light- 
armed troops, as if he intendea to attack the Mace- 

They caine to a slight engagement in the 
very channel of the river, which was then very low. 
The banks on each side, from the top to the bed of 
the river, had a declivity of three hundred paces, and 
the stream was a thousand paces broad. The action 


were to embark there, according to what had been 


passed in the sight of the king and consul, who were | 


each with his troops in the front of their camps. 
consul caused the retreat to be sounded towards noon. 
‘The loss was almost equal on. both sides. 
day the battle was renewed in the same manner, and 


almost at the same hour ; but it was warmer, and con- 


tinued longer. The Romans had not only those upon 


their hands with whom they fought ; but the enemy, | 
from the tops of the towers placed along the banks, | 
- poured volleys of darts and stones upon them. 


The 
consul Jost many more of his people this day, and 
made them retire late. The third day Paulus Almi- 
lins lay still, and seemed to design to attempt a pas- 
sage near the sea. Perseus did not suspect in the 
least the danger that threatened him. — 

Scipio had arrived in the night of the third day 
near Pythium. His troops were very much fatigued, 
for which reason he made them rest themselves the 
remainder of the night. Perseus, in the mean time, 
was very quiet. But on a sudden a Cretan deserter, 

who had gone off from Scipio’s troops, roused him 


from his security, by letting him know the compass 
~ the Romans had taken to surprise him. 


The king, 
terrified with the news, detached immediately ten 
thousand foreign soldiers, with two thousand Mace- 
donians, under the command of Milo, and ordered, 
them with all possible diligence to take possession of 
an eminence, which the Romans had still to pass be- 
fore they arrived at Pythium. He accordingly got 
thither before them. A very severe engagement en- 
sued upon this eminence, and the victory was for 
some time in suspense. But the king’s detachment 
at length gave way on all sides, and were put to the 
rout. Scipio pursued them vigorously, and led his 
victorious troops into the plain. 

When those who fled came to the camp of Perseus, 
they occasioned so great a terror in it, that he imme- 
diately decamped, and retired by his rear, over- 
whelmed with terror, and almost in despair. He held 
a great council, to deliberate upon the measures he 
was to pursue. The question was, whether it was 
best to halt under the walls of Pydna, to try the chance 


- of a battle, or to divide his troops among his towns, 
supply them well with provisions, and expect the | 


The | 


The next | 
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enemy there, who could not subsist long in a country, - 


which he would take care to lay waste, and whiclr 
could furnish neither forage for the horse, nor pro- 
visions for the men. The latter resolution was at- 


tended with great inconveniences, and betokened a~ 


prince reduced to the last extremity, and destitute of 


either hope or resource ; not to mention the hatred . 


he would draw upon himself by ruining the country, — 
which was to be not only commanded, but executed — 
Whilst Perseus, un- 
certain what to resolve, fluctuated in doubt, the prin- 


in person by the king himself. 


cipal officers represented to him, that his army was — 


much superior to that of the Romans ; that his troops 


were deterinined to behave well, having their wives 


and children to defend ; that being himself witness of 
all their actions, and fighting at their head, they would 
behave with double ardour, and give proofs of their 
These reasons — 
fle retired under the walls 


Poo) 
valour in emulation of each other. 


reanimated the prince. 
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of Pydna, where he encamped, and prepared fora _ 


battle. He forgot nothing that might conduce to the 


advantage of his ground, assigned every one his post, — 
and gave all his orders with great presence of mind; 
resolved to attack the Romans as soon as they ap- — 


peared. 


The place where he encamped was a bare level . 


country, very fit for drawing up a great body of heavy- 
armed foot in battle. 
was a ridge of little hills, which, joining together, 
gave the light-armed fvot and the archers a secure 
retreat, and also afforded them the means of conceal- 


ing their march to surround the enemy, and to charge 
them in flank. The whole front of the army was. 
covered by two small rivers, which had not much 
water at that time, in conseyuence of the season, (for 
it was then about the end of summer,) but whose — 
steep banks would give the Romans great trouble, 
| and break their ranks. 
Paulus A¢milius being arrived at Pythium,and hay- 


ing joimed Scipio’s detachment, marched down into 
the plain, and advanced in order of battle against the 
enemy ; keeping always on the sea-coast, for the con- 
venience of having provisions brought in barks from 


Do 
the Roman fleet. But when he came in view of the 


Upon the right and left there es 


Macedonians, and had considered the good disposi-— 


tion of their army, and the number of their troops, 


he halted, to deliberate upon what he had to do. 
The young officers, full of ardour and impatience 
for the battle, advanced at the head of the troops, and 


came to him to entreat him to give battle without any. 


delay. Scipio, whose boldness was increased by his 


_ late success upon mount Olympus, distinguished him- 


self above all the rest by his earnestness, and the ur- 
gency of his request. He represented to him that 


the generals, bis predecessors, had suffered the enemy - 
That he was > 


to escape out of their hands by delays. 
afraid Perseus would fly in the night, and they should 
be obliged to pursue him, with great danger and dif- 
ficulty, to the remotest parts of his kingdom, in mak- 
ing the army take great compasses through defiles 


and furests, as had happened in the preceding years. - 
















He: advised him, therefore, whilst the enemy was in 
the open field, to attack him immediately, and not let 
slip so fair an oceasion of conquering him. 
_ “Formerly, (replied the consul to young Scipio,) I 
thought as you do now, and one day you will think as 
Ido. I shall give you ‘the reasons of my conduct an- 
 othertime ; at present, rely upon the discretion of an 
old veneral. » The young officer was silent, well 
convinced that the consul had good reasons for act- 
ing as he did. - 
After having spoken thus,he commanded the troops 
~ who were at the head of the army, in view of the 
—— enemy, to draw up in order of battle, aud to present 
_ aftront, as if they intended to engage. They were 
- disposed, according to the custom of the Romans,’ in 
three lines : at the same time the pionéers, covered 
by those lines, were employed in forming a camp. 
Avs they were a great number, the work was soon com- 
pleted. The consul then made the battalions filo 
off gradually, beginning with the rear, which was 
nearest the workmen, and drew off the whole army 
‘Into the intrenchments, without confusion, disorder, 
or being perceived by the enemy. The king, on his 
‘side, seeing the Romans declined fighting, "retired 
also into his camp. 
: Jt was an inviolable law* amongst the Romans, 
___ though they were to stay only one day or night in a 
ee to enclose themselves in a well-fortified camp : 
by that means they placed themselves out of the 
reach of insult, and avoided all surprise. The sol- 
diers looked upon this military abode as their city ; 
the intrenchments served instead of walls, and the 
tents, of houses. In case of a battle, if the army 
“were overcome, the camp served for their retreat and 
refuge; and, if victorious, they found it a place of 
quiet and security. 
The night being come, and the troops having taken 






_ than of going to rest, on a sudden the moon, which 
-was then at. full, and already very high, began to 
grow dark ; and the light failing by little and little, 
it changed its colour several times, and was at length 
totally eclipsed. A tribune, called G. Sulpitius Gal- 
lus, one of tlie principal officers of the army, having 
~ assembled the soldiers the day before with the con- 
 sul’s permission, had apprized them of the eclipse, 
and pointed out to them the exact moment when it 
would begin, and how long it would continue. The 
~ Roman soldiers therefore were not astonished at this 
accident ; they only believed that Sulpitius had more 
~ than human knowledge. But the whole camp of the 
- Macedonians were seized with horror and dread ; 
and it was whispered throughout all the army, that 
_ this prodigy foretold the ruin of the king. 

The next day Paulus A¢milius, who was a very re- 
petite observer of all the ceremonies prescribed for 
_ ‘he sacrifices, or rather very superstitious, enployed 


their refreshments; whilst they had no other thoughts | 


i 
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|! insel? j in offering oxen to esicaleee 


| able sign in the entrails of those victims. 


| assembled his council. 


| that of a general ; 











He mentee. 2 
| twenty, one atter another, without finding any favour- 
At length, 
at the one and twentieth, le imagined he saw such’ as 
promised him the victory, if he only defended him-- 
self, without attacking the enemy. At the same time 


| he vowed a sacrifice to the same god of a hundred oxcn, 
| with public games. 


Having made an end of all thes 

oe ceremonies, about nine in the morning ie 
He had heard complaints ot 
his slowness in attacking the enemy. Je was anxious 
therefore to give this assembly an account of Jiis con- 


| duct, especially out of regard for Scipio, to whom he 
| had ‘promise.| it. 


The reasons for his not having 
given battle the day before were, first, because the 
enemy’s army was much superior in number to Iris 
own, which he had been obliged to weaken consider- 


| ably by. the great detachment requisite to guard the. 


baggage. In the second place, would it have been 
consistent with prudence to engage troops entirely 
fresh, with his, exhausted as they were by a long and — 
painful march, by the excessive weight of their arms, 


| by the heat of the sun, with which they had been 


almost broiled, and by thirst, which gave them almost 
‘nsupportable pain? In the Jast place, he insisted 
strongly on the indispensable necessity a good gene- 
ral was under, not to fight till he had a well-intrenched 
camp behind him, which might, in case of accident, 
serve the army for a retreat. Ile concluded his dis-. 
course with bidding them prepare for battle the 
same day. . 
We see here,t+ that there is a wide difference be- 
tween the duty of soldiers aud subaltern officers, and 
the former have only to desire to 


| engage, and behave well in battle ; but ‘the general’s 


busi ness is to foresee, weigh, and compare everything, 
in order to choose lus measures with mature daibers 
ation ; and frequently by a wise delay of some days, 
or even hours, he preserves an army, which an 12- 
considerate precipitation might have exposed to 
ruin. 

Though the resolution for fighting had been taken 
on both sides, it was, however, rather a kind of chance 


| that drew on the battle, than the order of the generals, 


who were not in great haste on either side. Some 
Thracian soldiers charged a party of Romans in their 
return from foraging. Seven hundred Ligurians ran 
to assist those foragers. The Macedonians caused. 
troops to advance, to support the Thracians ; and 

the reinforcements on both sides continually 1 meee 

ing, the battle at length became general. 

‘It is a misfortune that we have lost the passage of 
Polybius, and after him of Livy, which describes the 
order of this battle : this puts it out of my power to_ 
give a just idea of it, what Plutarch says being quite 
different from the little which remains or it in 


Livy. 
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ee ap: res Vestri Castra munita portum ad omnes casus exer- 

Sethe oN EG, —Patria al t militaris 1 des, val- 
: ‘nt esse.—Patria altera est militaris hee sedes, va 

primo ¢t th @nibuset tentoriumsuum cuiquemiliti domusac pe- 
aquam, “eley, stra sunt victori receptaculum, victo perfugium. 








Ev. 1. ‘xliv. 39. 


t * D.visa nie r exercitum ducesque munia. Mililibus cupi- 
dinem pugnandi ‘convenite ; duces, providendo, consultande, | 
‘Taciy. Hist. se 


cunctatione sepius quam temeritate Prodesse. 
ili, c. 20, 
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In the beginning of the charge, the Macedonian |’ ged to leave openings and intervals, and that it fell. = 
_ phalanx distinguished themselves from all the King’s | back on one side, whilst it advanced on the other, 
_ troops in a particular manner. Upon which Paulus | as must necessarily happen in great armies, when the seh 
- _#Emilius advanced to the front ranks, and found, that | troops, not always acting with the same vigour, fight 
~ the Macedonians, who formed the head of the pha- | also with different success. Se 
janx, drove the points of their pikes into the shields Paulus Ai milius, as an able general, who knew how _ 3 
of his soldiers, in such a manner, that the latter, in | to improve all advantages, dividing his troops into ae 
spite of all their efforts, were unable to reach them platoons, gave orders for’ them to fall into the void 
with their swords; and he saw, at the same time, | spaces of the enemy’s line, and to attack them no | 
~ that the whole front line of the enemies joined their | longer in front by a- general charge, but by small de-. 
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_bucklers, and presented their pikes. This rampart |' tachments, and in different places at the same time. 
— 
_ often spoke afterwards of the impression that dreadful : 
5 =. 
troops, he concealed from them his anxiety ; and ap- 2 
, consisted solely in its union and the weight of the 
animating them with his expressions, and mucl: more When they came to tight man to man, or. platoon te. — 
tieue like a young officer. | strong and solid, and covered them almost from head 
bucklers against the swords of the Romans, which 
_ break it with their utmost endeavours, one of their 
~ jtinto the midst of the enemy. The rest threw them- || did not either cut deep, or make shields and armour — ea 
both sides, with a most dreadful slaughter. The Pe- || side, stood their ground with great difficulty, end 
their bucklers ; striving sometimes to pull them out fear, rode off full speed in the beginning of the bat- 
Macedonians always keeping close order, and holding || says Plutarch, [Hercules were a god that would re- 


of brass and forest of pikes, impenetrable to his | This order so critically given, occasioned the gaining nae 
legions, filled him with astonishment and terror. He |, of the battle. The Romans immediately fell mto the 
: void spaces, and thereby put it out of the enemy’s 
sight made upon him, so strong as tomake him doubt |, power to use their long pikes, charging them in flank 
_ the success of the battle. But not to discourage his | and rear, where they were uncovered. The phalanx 
| was broken in an instant; and all its foree. which 
pearing with a gay and serene countenance, rode L i : 
 through-all the ranks, without hel:1et or cuirass, whole body together, vanished and disappeared. e 
by his example. The general, more than sixty years || platoon, the Macedonians with their short swords 
_ of age, was seen exposing himself to danger and fa- | struck upon the Roman shields, which were very — 
The Pelignians, a people of Italy, who had at | to foot ; andon the contrary, they opposedonlysmall 
tacked the Macedonian phalanx, not being able to Ag 
were heavy and strong, and handled with such force 
officers took the standard of his company, and tossed || and vigour, that they searce discharged a blow which — *e 
selves, in consequence, like desperate men, upon that || fly in pieces, and draw blood. The phalanx having” _ 
battalion. Astonishing actions of valour ensued on || lost their advantage, and being taken on their week 
 lignians endeavoured to cut the pikes of the Macedo- || were at length overthrown. ; eee 
~ -nians with their swords, or to push them back with The king of Macedonia, abandoning himself to his 
of their hands, or to turn them aside, in order to || tle, and retired into the city of Pydcna, under pre- 
open themselves an entrance between them. But the || tence of going to offer a sacrifice to Hercules ; 2s if, 
their pikes in both hands, presented that iron ram- || ceive the sacrifices of abject cowards, er give car to — Z 
Aes 


~ part, and gave such violent strokes to those that |; unjust vows ; forit is not just that he should be vie- 
~ rushed upon them, that, piercing shields and cui- || torious, who durst not face his enemy: whereas the _ 
rasses, they Jaid the boldest of the Pelignians dead, || same god received the prayer of Paulus Aimilius,be- . _ 
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_ who, without any caution, continued to throw them- || cause he asked victory with sword in hand, andin- 
selves headlong, like wild beasts, upon the spears of || voked his aid while he fought valiantly. “Tea 
~ their enemies, and to rush upon a death they saw be- It was in the attack of the phalanx where.the bat- = 
fore their eyes. tle was warmest, and where the Romans foundihe 


The whole front line being thus put into disorder, || greatest resistance. It was tlere also, that ihe son _ 
the second was discouraged, and began to fall back. || of Cato, Paulus Aumilius’s son-in-law, after having 
They did not indeed fly ; but, instead of advancing, || done prodigies of valour, unhappily lost his sword, 
they retreated toward Mount Olocris.* When Pau- |; whichslipped out of lis hand. Upon this accident, — 
lus Aemilius saw that, he tore his clothes, and was || quite distracted and inconsolable, he ran through the — 
struck with extreme sorrow to see, upon the first || ranks, and assembling a body of brave and _ resolute 
troops having given way, that the Romans were afraid || young soldiers, he rushed headlong and furiousupon 
to face the phalanx. It presented a front covered || the Macedonians. After extraordinary efforts, anda __ 
thick with pikes, and close as an impenetrable in- || most bloody slaughter, they made the latter give 
trenchment ; and continuing invincible, it could nei- || way ; and remaining masters of the ground, they pro- 
ther be broken nor opened. But at length the ine- || ceeded to search for the sword, which they found at. 
quality of the ground, and the great extent of the || last with great difficulty under heaps of arms and dead 
front of battle, not adinitting the enemy to continue || bodies. Transported with that good fortune, and — 
every where that line of bucklers and pikes, Paulus | raising shouts of victory, they fell with new ardour 

milius observed the Macedonian phalanx was obli- || upon such of the enemy as yet stood firm; so that at 
length the threethousand Macedonians who remained; 
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and were a distinct body from the phalanx, were 
_ entirely cut to pieces ; not a man of them quitting 
his rank, or ceasing to fight to the last moment of 
his life. 

After the defeat of this body, all the rest fled ; and 
so great a number of them were killed, that the ils 
- plain, to the foot of the mountain, was covered with 
the dead ; and the next day, when the Romans pass- 
ed the river Leucus, they found the waters still 
stained with blood. It is said that upwards of five- 
___and-twenty thousand men on the side of the Macedo- 
- nians perished in this battle. The Romans lost only a 

hundred, and made eleven or twelve thousand prison- 
ers. The cavalry, which had no share in this battle, 
- seeing the foot put to the rout, had retired ; and the 
s & Romans, whose fury was principally directed against 











the phalanx, did not think at that time of pursuing | 


them. 

This great battle was decided so suddenly, that the 
charge, which began at three in the afternoon, was 
followed by the victory before four. The rest of the 
day was employed in the pursuit, which was carried 
very far ; 
the night. All the servants in the army went out to 
mect their masters with great shouts of j Wee and con- 
_ dueted them with torches to the camp, where they 
_ had made illuminations, and covered ‘the tents with 
es of ivy* and crowns of laurel. 

But in the midst of his great victory, the general 
was in extreme affliction. Of the two sons he had in 
_ the battle, the youngest, who was but seventeen years 
~ old, and whom he loved with most tenderness, be- 
cause he had already given great hopes of himself, 
did not appear. The camp was in an universal alarm, 
and the cries of joy were changed into a mournful si- 
lence. They searched for him with torches amongst 
‘the dead, but to no purpose. At length, when the 
‘ight was very far advanced, and they despa aired of 
ee ever seeing him more, he returned from the pursuit, 
attended by only two or three of his comrades, all 
_ covered with the blood of the enemy. Paulus Aimi- 
ius thought he had recovered him from the dead, and 
did not begin to taste the joy of his victory till that 
- moment. fle was reserved for other tears, and losses 
no less to be deplored. The young Roman, of whom 
we speak, was the second Scipio, who was afterwards 
called Africanus, and Numan tinus, from having de- 
© stroyed Carthage and Numantia. He was adopted 
by the son -of ‘Scipio, the conqueror of Hannibal. 
-. The consul immediately despatched three couriers of 
distinction (of whom his son Fabius was one) to carry 
the news of this victory to Rome. 

In the mean time, Perseus, continuing his flight, 
had passed the city of Pydna, and endeavoured to 
gain Pella, with all his cavalry, which had escaped 
from the battle without striking a blow. The foot- 
soldiers that fled in disorder, meeting them upon the 























so that the troops did not return till late in | 
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road, reproached them in the sharpest terms, calling | 
them cowards and traitors ; and carrying their re- : 
sentment further, they pulled them off their horses, 
and wounded a great number of them. The king 
who dreaded the consequence of that tumult, guitted 
the high road, and, that he might not be known, 
folded up his royal mantle, put it behind him, took 
the diadem from his head, and carried it in his hand ; 
and, in order to discourse with his friends with the 
more ease, he alighted, and led his horse with his 
hand. Several of those who attended him took dif- 
ferent routes from his, under various pretexts ; less to 
avoid the pursuit of the enemy, than to shun the fury - 
of their prince, whose defeat had only served to irri- 
tate and inflame his natural ferocity. Of all his cour- 
tiers, three only remained with him, and those all 
foreigners. Evander of Crete, whom he had em- 
ployed to assassinate king Eumenes, was one of them. 
Ife retained his fidelity ‘for him to the last. 

When he arrived about midnight in Pella, he sta ab- 
bed two of his treasurers with his own hands, for be- 
ing so bold as to represent to him the faults he had 
committed, and with ill-timed freedom, to give him 
their advice upon what was necessary to be done for 
retrieving his affairs. This cruel treatment of two of 
the principal officers of his court, who had failed only 
out of an imprudent and iil- timed zeal, entirely lost 
him the affection of every one. Alarmed by the al-. 
most universal desertion. of his officers and courtiers, 
he did not think himself safe at Pella, and left it the 
same night to go to Amphipolis, carrying along with | 
him the. greatest part of his treasures. When he ar- 
rived there, he sent deputies to Paulus A’milius, to — 
implore his mercy. From Amphipolis he went into 
the island of Samothracia, and took refuge in the 
temple of Castor and Pollux. All the cities “of Mace- 
donia opened their gates to the ei and made 
their submission. 

The consul, having quitted Pydna, arrived the 
next day at Pella, the happy situation of which Be 
admired. The king’s treasures had been kept in th: 
city ; but only the three hundred talents he had ef 
to Gentius, king of Thrace, and afterwards caused to | 
be brought bate were found there. Paulus Aimi- 
lius, having been informed that Perseus was in Samo- 
thracia, repaired to Amphipolis, in order to pass 
from thence into that island. 

He was encamped ‘ at Siree,t in the country of the 
Odomantes, when he received a letter from Perseus, 
which was presented to him by three deputies of in- 

considerable birth and condition. Ile could not fer- 
bear shedding tears, when he reflected upon the un- 
certainty of human ‘affairs, of which the present con- 
dition of Perseus was a sensible example.’ But when 
he saw this title and inscription upon the letter, ‘* Per- 
seus the king, to the consul Paulus Atmilius, srec- 
ing ;”’ the stupid ignorance of his condition in Which 








a Liv-L xlv. n. 8—9.  Plut. in Paul. Zimil. p. 269, 270. 
* This wasa custom among the Romans. Cesar writes in the 
- third book of the civil) war, that he found in Pompey’s camp “ the 


tents of Lentulus, and some others, covered with ivy.’ L, eteam I 








Lentuli et nonnullorum tabernacula proctecta hedera. 
+ An obscure unknown city, spon ae eastern frontier of 
Maccdonia. 
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his eseape by flight. 
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at prince seemed to be, etinetishedl in him all 
sense of compassion 5 and though the tenor of the 
letter was conehed in an huible. and suppliant style, 
and little consistent with the royal dignity, he dis- 
deputies without an answer.- How 
haughty were these proud republicans, to degrade 
an unfortunate king iminediately in this manner ! 
Perseus perceived what name he was henceforth to 
forget. Ile wrote a second letter, to which he only 
put his name, without the addition of his quality. 
He demanded that commissioners should be sent to 
treat with him, which was granted. This negociation 
had no effect, beeaases on the one side, Perseus would 
not renounce the royal dignity, and Paulus milius, 
on the other, insisted, that he should submit lis fate 
entirely to the determination of the Roman people. 

During his time, the praetor Octavius, who com- 
manded the fleet, arrived at Samothracia. Ile did 
not take Perseus by force out of that asylum, through 
respect to the gods who presided init ; but he en- 
deavoured by promises and threats to jnduce him 
to quit it and surrender himself to the Romans. 
lis endeavours were ineffectual. 

A young Roman, (named Acilius,) either of his 
own ‘accord, or in concert with the preetor, took 


another course to draw the king ont of lis sanctuary. 


Having entered the assembly of the Samothracians 


. sthich.¥ was then held, hesaidto them: ‘‘ Isita fre 


or is it without any foundatio: 1, that your island is heid 
a sacred and inviolable asylum throughout all its ex- 
tent ?’? Upon being answered by all present, that it 
was undoubtedly so ; ‘‘ How then (continued he) do 
you suffer its sanctity to be violated by a homicide, 
contaminated with the blood of king Eumenes? And 


as all religious ceremonies begin by the exclusion of 


those whose hands are inipure, how can you suffer 
your temple to be profaned and defiled by the pres- 
ence of an infamous murderer?’ This accusation 
was directed against Perseus : but tle Samothracians 
chose rather to apply it to Evander, whom all the 
world knew to have been the agent in the intended 
assassination of Eumenes. They sent therefore to 
tell the king, that Evander was accused of assassi- 
nation, and ‘that he must appear, according to the 
custom of their sanctuary, to justify himself before 
the judges ; or, if he was afraid to do that, that he 
should take measures for his safety, and ‘quit the 
temple. The king, having sent for ievander, advised 
him in the strongest terms not to submit to that trial. 
He had his reasons for giving this advice, apprehend- 
ing he would declare, that the assassination had 
been undertaken by his order. He therefore gave 
him to understand, that the only method he could 
take was to kill himself. Evander seemed at first 
to consent to it, and professing that he had rather 
die by poison than the sword, le intended to make 
The king was aware of that 
design, and fearing the Samothracians w ould let the 
weight of their resentment fall on him, as having 
withdrawn the offender from the punishment he 
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deserved, he ordered him to be killed. This 
polluting the sanctuary with a new crime ; 
corrupted the principa: magistrate with presents oj 
money, who declared in the assembly, that Evander 


had laid violent hands upon himself. 


The preetor, not being able to persuade Perseus 


to quit lis asylum, could do no, more than deprive 
him of all means to embark and make his escape. 


was 
but he 


gained secretly a Cretan, called Oroandes, who-had _ 


a merchant ship, and prevailed upon him to receive 
him on board, with all his treasures ; they amounted 
to two thousand talents.* But from his extreme 
suspicion, he did not dispossess himself of the whole 5 


he sent only a part of it to the ship, and reserved. a! 


the rest of it to be earried on board with himself. 
The Cretan, following the genius of his coun 


upon this oceasion, shipped all the gold and ile 


that had been sent him in the evening, and let Per- 
seus know, that he had only to come to the port at 
midnight with his children, and such of his people 
as were absolutely necessary to attend lus person. 
The appointed time approaching, Perseus, with 


infinite difficulty, crept through a very narrow win- 


dow, crossed a garden, and ¢ wut out thror ugh a ruinous 
house, with his wife aah ae The remainder of his 
treasures followed him. Ilis grief and despair were 


| inexpressible, when he was informed that Oroandcs, | 


with his rich freight, was under sail. Je was there- 


fore compelled to naen to his asylum with his wife _ é 
Ile had intrusted his — 


and Philip his eldest son. 








“Ilowever, notwithstanding his precautions, Perseus 








other children to Ion of Thessalonica, who had been 


his favourite, and who betrayed hm in his misfor- 
tunes, for he delivered up his children to Octavius ; 
which was the principal cause that induced bee 


to put himself into the power of those who had his | 


children in their hands. 
Ile accordingly surrendered himself and Philip 


his son to the praetor Octavius, who made him em- ~ 


bark, in order to his being carried to the consul ; 
having first apprised him of his coming. 
Aimilius sent his son-in-law Tubero to meet him. 


Perseus, in a mourning habit, entered the camp, — 


attended only by his son. The consul, who waited 
for him with a sufficiently numerous train, seeing him 
approach, rose from his seat, and advancing some few 
steps, offered him his hand. 
at his feet ; but he raised him immediately, and would 
not suffer him to embrace his knees. 
duced him into his tent, he made him sit down, facing 
those who formed the assembl y. 


to enter with so much animosity into a war with the 
Roman people, that exposed himself and his kingdom 
to the greatest dangers?’ As, instead-of the answer 
which every body ‘expected, the king, fixing his eyes 
upon the ground, and shedding tears, kept silence ; 

Paulus Zmilius continued to this effect : 





* About $1,722,000. 


2 Tad you 


te; ene pe 


Perseus three himself 


Ile began by asking : 
him ‘‘ What cause of discontent had “Induced kina 


Ilaving intro- 





“ascended the throne a youth, I should bo less sur- 


_ prised at your being ignorant of what it was to have 


the Roman people for your friends or enemics. But 

_ having been present in the war made by your father 
against us, and certainly remembering ‘the peace, 
which we have punctually observed. on our side, 
how could you prefer war, rather than peace, with 
a people, whose force in the former, and fidelity in 
“the latter, you had’so well experienced?’ Perseus 
making no more answer to this reproach than he had 
done to the first question : ‘‘ In whatsoever manner, 
notwithstanding (resumed the consul) these affairs 
have happened, , whether they are the effects of error, 
z to which all mankind are liable, or of chance, or of 
that fatal destiny which superintends all things, 
take courage. The clemency with which the Roman 

_ people have behaved towards many other kings and 
nations, ought to inspire you, I do not say with some 
hope only, but with almost entire confidence, that 

- you will meet with the same treatment.’’? He spoke 
this in Greek to Perseus : then turning towards the 
Romans, ‘ You * see (said he in his own language) 
=e great example of the inconstancy of human affairs. 
Ibis to you principally, young Romans, I address 
this discourse. The uncertainty of what may hap- 
pen to us every day, ought to teach us never to 
treat any one with insolence and cruelty in our 

_ prosperity, nor rely too much upon our present ad- 
“vantages. The proof of real merit and true valour 
is neither to be too elate in good, nor too dejected 
in bal fortune.’? Paulus Aimilins having dismissed 


the assembly, charged Tubero with the care of the | 


_ king. We invited him that day to his table, and 
ordered him to be treated with ‘all the honours his 
present condition would admit. 

The army went afterwards into winter-quarters. 

Pe. received the greatest part of the troops ; 

- the rest were distributed into the neighbouring cities. 

- Thus ended the war between the Romans and Per- 

‘seus, which had continued four years; and with it 

oa kingdo: n so illustrious both in Europe and Asia. 

- Perseus had" reigned eleven years. Ile was reck- 

-oned the fortieth + king from Caranus, who was 

the first that reigned in Macedonia. So important 
a conquest cost Paulus Amilius only fifteen days. 

The kingdom of Macedonia had been very ob- 

scure till the time of Philip, son of Amyntas. Under 

that prince, and by his great exploits, it made consid- 

erable acquisitions, which did not extend, however, 

- beyond the bounds of Europe; he annexed to ita 

part of Thrace and Mlyria, and aequired a kind 

_ of empire over all Greece. It afterwards extended 

_» .into Asia: and in the thirteen years of the reign 

of Alexander, subjected ail the provinces of which 

the vast empire of the Persians was composed, and 





r Liv. 1. xlv. n. 4. 
* Liv. . xly.n. 17,18: <A. M. 3837. Before J. C. 167. 
* “ Exemplam insigue cernitis, duquit, mutationis rerum hu- 
- mamirum. Vobis hoe precipue dico, juvenes. [deo in secun- 
dis rebus nihil in quemquain superbe ac violenter consulere 
_  decet, nec presenti credere furtunxz, cum quid vesper feral, in- 














| carrie ea its Hieloubue arms Se: the sextet at the . 


earth ; I mean to Arabia on one side, and the Indies - 
on the other. This empire of Macedonia, the great- 
est in the world, divided, or rather torn into differ- 
ent kingdoms after the death of Alexander, by his 


successors, who each took part to himself, subsisted 


during something more than a hundred and fifty — 


years ; from the ‘exalted height to which the victo- 
rious arms of that prince had raised it, to the entire ~ 
ruin‘of Macedonia. Such was the period of the 
so much boasted exploits of that famous conqueror, 
the terror and admiration of the universe ; or, to 
speak more justly, the example of the met vain 
and most frantic ambition the world ever knew. 
The three deputies whom Paulus A‘milius had 
sent to Rome, to carry thither the news of his victory 


over Perseus, used all possible diligence on their — 


journey. But long before their arrival, and only the 
fourth day after the battle, whilst the games were 
celebrating in the Circus, it was whispered about, 
that a battle had been fought in Macedonia, and 
Perseus entirely defeated. This news was attended 
with clapping of hands and cries of victory throngh- 
out the whole Cireus. But when the magistrates, 
after a strict inquiry, had discovered that it was 
a rumour without either author or foundation, that 
false and short-lived joy ceased, and left only a secret 
hope, that it was perhaps the presage of a victory, 
which either was already, or would soon be obtained. 
The arrival of the deputies put Rome out of pain. 
They were informed, that Perseus had been entirely 
defeated ; that he was flying, and could not escape 
falling into the hands of the victor. The people’s 
joy, which had been suspended till then, broke out 
immoderately. The deputies read a circumstantial 
narrative of the battle, first in the senate, and after- 
wards in the assembly of the people. Public prayers 
and sacrifices were decreed, and all the temples 
filled in an instant, with infinite crowds of people, of 
every age and sex, who went thither to return thanks 
to the gods for the signal protection which they had 
vouchsafed to the republic. After the nomination 
of § new consuls at Rome, the command of the army 
n Macedonia was continued to Paulus milius, and 
of that in Illyria to L. Anicius ; ten comnnissioners 
were then appointed to regulate affairs j in Macedonia, 
and five for Illyria. The senate, before they set out, 
regulated their commission in part. It was deer "ect 


) in * particular, that the Macedonians and Illyrians 


should be declared free, in order that all nations 
might know, that the end of the Noman arms was 
not to subject free people, but to deliver such as were 
reas ; so that the one under the protection of 

the Roman name, might always retain their liberty, 
and the other who were under the rule of kings, 


certum sit. Is demain vir crit, cujus animum nec prospera flatu 
suo efferet, nec adversa infringet. ce UR 

+ Livy, such as we have him, says the twentieth. Justin the 
thirtieth. 1. is thought there is an error in the figure, and that. 
it should be corrected, the fortéeth, as in Eusebius. 
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night be treated with more lenity and justice by them 
~ through consideration for the Romans ; or that, when- 
ever war should arise between those kings and the 
Roman people, the nations might know that the issue 
of those wars would be victory for the Romans and 
_ liberty for them. The senate also abolished certain 
duties upon the mines and landed estates, because 
_ those duties could not be collected but by the inter- 
vention of farmers of the taxes, commonly called 
-publicans ; ‘‘ and that wherever such sort* of farmers 
are suffered, the laws are of no force, and the people 
are always oppressed.’’ They established a general 
eouncil for the nation, let the populace should cause 
the liberty granted them by the senate to degenerate 
_ into a destructive licentiousness. | Macedonia was 
_ divided into four regions, each of whjch was to havea 
_ distinet council, and to pay the Romans one moiety 
of the tributes which they had been avcustomed to 
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pay their kings. These were in part the orders with 


_ which the commissioners of Macedonia were charged. _ 


_ Those for Illyria had almost the same instructions, 
and arrived there first. After having communicated 
their commission to the pro-preetor Anicius, who 
came to Scodra to meet them, they summoned an 
ey of the principal persons of the. nation. 
_ Anicius having ascended his tribunal, declared to 
them, that the senate and people of Rome granted 
~ liberty to the Ilyrians, and that the garrison should 
~ be withdrawn from all the’cities and forts of the 
- country assoon as possible. As to some nations, who 

either before or during the war had declared for the 
_ Romans, an exemption from taxes was added to their 
liberty ; and all the rest were exonerated from one 











half of the imposts formerly paid to the king. Illyria 
was divided into three regions or parts, which had 
~ each: of them their public council and magistrates. 
_ Before the deputies for Macdeonia* arrived there, 
aulus AXmilius, who was at leisure, visited, during 
the autumn, the most celebrated cities of Greece, 
_ to see those things with his own eyes, which all the 
world talked of; without knowing them. Ilaving left 
the command of the camp to Sulpicius Gallus, he set 
- cut with a small train, accompanied by young Scipio 
his son, and Athenzus, king Eumenes’s brother. 
He passed through Thessaly in his way to Delphi, 
the most celebrated oracle in the universe. The 
multitude and value of the presents, statues, vases, 
and tripods, with which that temple was filled, sur- 
prised him extremely. He there offered a sacrifice 
to Apollo. Tlaving seen a great square pillar of 
white marble, on which a golden statue of Perseus 
was to have been placed, he caused his own to be 
set upon it, saying, *‘ That the vanquished ought to 
‘give place to the victors.” 
~ He saw at Lebadia the temple of Jupiter, sur- 
amed Trophonius, and the entrance of the cavern, 
which those who consulted thet oracle de- 
ded. He offered a sacrifice to Jupiter, and the 
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very frequent and extraordinary. 
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goddess Tlereynna, who was believed to be the — 
daughter of Trophonius. 


At Chaleis he gratified his curiosity in seeing the 





ee 


Euripus, and the ebb and flow of the sea, whichis 


From thence he went to the city of Aulis, from Ks: 


which port the famous fleet of Agamemnon for- — er. 


merly set sail for Troy. : 
temple of Diana in that, place, upon whose altar — 


He made a visit to the ~ 


that king of kings sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, 


to obtain a prosperous voyage from the goddess. 
After having passed through Oropus in Attica, 
where the soothsayer Amphilocus was honoured as a 


god, he came to Athens, a city celebrated for its an- 2 


cient renown, where abundance of objects presented 
themselves to lis view, well capable of inspiring and 


gratifying his curiosity : the citadel, the ports, the — 


walls which joined the Piraeus to the city, the arse- _ 


nals for the navy, erected by illustrious generals, 


the statues of gods and men, in which it was hard to 
know whether the materials or art were most wor- 
thy of admiration. He did not.forget to offer a sac- — 


rifice to Minerva, the tutelary goddess of the citadel. 

Whilst Paulus Aimilius was in that city, he de-— 
manded of the Athenians an excellent philosopher — 
to finish the education of his children, and a skil- 


ful painter to design the ornaments of his triumph. — 


They immediately cast their eyes upon Metrodorus, _ 


who excelled both in philosophy and painting ; a 
very singular and extraordinary praise, which was 
confirmed by experience, and the approbation of 

Paulus Aimilins. We here see the attention paid 
by the great men of antiquity to the education of 
their children. 
were then of some age, the youngest of the two, who ~ 
made the campaign in Macedonia with his father, — 
being at that time seventeen years old. He thought 
it necessary, however, to have a philosopher, with 


them, capable of forming both their minds by the 
study of the sciences, and their manners by that of 
moral virtue, which of all studies is the most im-- ae 


portant and yet the most neglected. If we are anx- 


ious to know the effects of such an education, we 


have only to call to mind the demeanour of the 





The sons of that Roman general . 
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youngest of the two sons of this consul, who inher- 


ited the name and merit of Scipio Africanus, his ~ 
grandfather by adoption, and of Paulus Amilius, his 

natural father ; who ruined Carthage and Numantia ; _ 
who distinguished himself as much by his aequaint- _ 


ance with polite leaning and the sciences, as by 


his military valour ; who reckoned it an honour to 
have Polybius the historian, Panetius the philoso- 
pher, and Terence the poet, for his friends and com- - 
panions ; who, in a word, to use the terms of a very 
judicious + writer, “‘never said, did, or thought, 
any thing unworthy of a Roman.”’ Paulus A milius 
having found the precious treasure he sought, in 


the person of Metrodorus, left Athens well satisfied. 














- tZiv. 1, xly. n. 27, 28. Plut. in Paul. Atmil.-p. 270. 
Et ubi publicanus est, ibi aut jus publicum vanum aut 

m sociis nullam esse.” Lrv. . 

an account of this oracle, see Book x. Chap. iii. Sect. ii. 
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¢‘*P. Scipio Emilianus, vir avitis P. Africani paternisque L. 
Pauli virtutibus simillimus ; omnibus belli ac’ toge dotibus, in- 
geniique ac studiorum eminentissimus seculi sui, qui nihil in vita 


nisi laudandum aut fecit, aut dixit, ac sensit.’’ Parerce. li. c. 12. 
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_ ‘Te arrived in two days at Corinth. The citadel | 
ean semius were an agreeable sight to him: the 
fi ich was situated upon the top of a mountain, 
-vonaded with streams and fountains of exceedingly 
pure water; and the isthmus, which separated by 
a very narrow neck of land two neighbouring ‘seas, 
the one on the east, and the other on the west of it. 

Sicyon and Argos, two very illustrious cities, were 
the ‘next in his” way ; and afterwards Epidaurus, 
less opulent than the two others, but well known 
from the famous temple of seul apius, where at 
‘that time were to be seen an infinite multitude of 
rich, presents, the of fisprings of sick persons, out of 
_ gratitude for the cures they imagined they had re- 
eels from that god. 

Sparta, was not distinguished by the magnifi- 
: : _ cence of its bnildings, but by the wisdom of its laws, 
customs, and ciseipline. 

_ Having taken Megalopolis in his way, he arrived 
at Olympia, where he saw abundance of things wor- 
te of admiration ; but when he cast his eyes upon 

~ the statue of Jupiter, Phidias’s naster-piece, he was 
as much struck, says Livy, as if he had seen the god 
himself, and cried ovzt, that. ‘‘ this Jupiter of Phidias 
was the exact Jupiter ‘of Homer.’ Imagining hina: 
self in the capitol, he offered a more solemn sacrifice 
there than he had done any where else. 
- Having made the tour of Greece in this manner, 

“without giving himself any trouble to know people’s 

thoughts i in regard to Perseus, that he might avoid 

giving the allies any cause of discontent, he returned 
to Deinetrias. He had met on his way a number of 

_ Aitolians, who came to inform him of an unhappy 
~~ accident which had befallen their city. He ordered 
+ them to attend him at Amphipolis. Having re- 
ceived advice that the ten commissioners had al- 
ready passed the sea, he quitted all other ie 
and went to meet them at Apollonia, which we 
only one day’ s journey from Amphipolis. He was 
very much surprised to meet Perseus there, whom 
ae “his guards suitered to go about with abundance of 
Be : liberty, for which he afterwards warmly reproved 

- Sulpicius, to whose care he had confided that im- 

Se ep portant prisoner. He put him, with Philip his son, 
~  --irto the hands of Posthumius, with -orders to ouard 
ae him better. As for his daughter and younger son, 
 - he caused them to be brought from Samothracia io 
os Amphipolis, where he ordered such eare to be taken 
of them as their birth and condition required. 

The commissioners" being come. thither, as had 
been agreed on by them, and having entered the 
chamber of. the assembly, where a great number of 
ee Macedonians were present, he took his seat on his 
tribunal, and after having caused silence to be pro- 

- claimed by the crier, Paulas Emilius repeated in 
yy Latin the regulations made by the senate and by 

himself, in conjunction with the commissioners, re- 
lating to Macedonia. The principal articles were, 
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That: Macedonia was declared free : that it eae 
pay the Romans one half the tribute paid the ne 
which was fixed at the sum of a hundred talents :4 
that it- should. have a public council composed of 
ceitaiu number of senators, wherein all affairs should 
be discussed and adjudged : that it should be ci- > 
vided for the future into four regions or di istricts, 
that. should each have their council, in which their. 
particular affairs should be examined: and that no 
person should contract marriage, or purchase lands 
or houses, out of their own district. Several other | 
articles of less importance were annexed to these. 
The praetor Octavius, who was present in this as- ~ 
sembly, explained the several articles in Greek, as 
Paulus Aimilins pronounced them in Latin, The 
article of liberty, and that of the diminution of 
tribute, gave the Macedonians exceeding pleasure, — 
who little expected them: but they looked upon 
the division of Macedonia into different regions, 


oo were not to have their usual intercourse with - 


each other, like the rending of a body in pieces, by — 
Soe ‘its members, which have no life , hor sub- 
sist, but in their mutual support of each other. 

The consul* afterwards gave audience to the 
AEtolians. 1 shall relate elsewhere the subject of it. 

After those foreign affairs were settled,y Paulus 
Amilius recalled the Macedonians into the : assembly, - 
in order to put the last hand to his regulations. He 
spoke at first on the subject of the senators who were 
to compose the publie council, wherein the national — 
affairs were to be transacted, and the choice of them 
was left to the people. A list was then read of the | 
principal persons of the country, who were to be 
sent into Italy with such of their children as had _ 
attained the age of fifteen. This article seemed very 
hard at first ; “but it was soon perceived, that it had 
been resolved upon only for the better security of . 
the people’s liberty. Jor this list included the great 
lords, generals of the army, commanders of the ilcet, 
all such as had any offices at the court, or had been 
employed in cimbassies, with, many other officers ac- 
customed to pay their court to the king in the abject 
manner of slaves, and to command others with inso- 
lence. These were all rich persons, who lived at a 
great expense, had 1aagnificent equipages, and would 
not easily be reduced to a quite different kind of life, 4 
in which liberty makes the whole people equal, and | 
subjects all to the laws. They were therefore all | 
ordered to quit Macedonia, and transport themselves 
into Italy, upon pain of death for such as disobeyed. 
The regulations made for Macedonia by Paulus Atmi- 
lius were so reasonable, that they did not seem caleu-_ 
lated for conquered enemies, but for faithful allies, 
with whom there was every reason to be satisfied 5 and 
the execution of them, from which the nature of laws 
is best known, proved that there was nothing to be 
ainended in the institutions of that wise magistrate. 

To these serious affairs’ suecceded a celebration of | 





-  “Ghiv. L xiv. 29,80. *Ibid.n 81.» Ibid. n. 82. 
2 Plut. in Paul. ASmil. p. 270. Liv. 1. xlv. n. 82. 
* 'To have so well expressed the idea of Homer, is highly to . 
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the praise of Phidias ; but the having so well conceived all the | 
majesty of the god, is "much more to that of Homer. 
+ About $86,100, Ry Pee N 








. games for which preparations had long been making, 


and to which care had been talsen to invite all the 
- most considerable persons in the cities of Asia and 


Greece. The Roman general offered magnificent 


sacrifices to the gods, and gave superb feasts, the 


king’s treasures supplying him abundantly with the 
means of defraying such great expenses ; but for the 


good order and fine taste observable in them, he was. 


indebted solely to himself. For although he had so 
many thousands to receive, he displayed so nice a 
discernment, and so exact a knowledge of the quality 


of all the guests, that every one was lodged, placed, 


_ the form of trophies. 


and treated, according to his rank and merit ; and 
there was pobody who had not reason to praise his 
politeness and affability. The Greeks could not sufhi- 
ciently express their admiration, that even in games, 
till then unknown to the Romans, he should evince 
so accurate a judginent and attention ; and that a 
man, employed in the greatest, should not neglect 


_ the least propriety in small affairs. 


He had caused all the spoils that he did not think 
fit to carry to Rome, to be piled up in one great 
heap : bows, quivers, arrows, javelins; in a word, 
arms of all sorts ; and caused them to be arranged in 
With a torch in his hand, he 
set fire to them first himself, as his principal officers 
did after him. 

-He afterwards exposed to the view of the specta- 
tors, upon a place raised expressly for the occasion, 
all that was richest and most magnificent in the spoils 
he had taken in Macedonia, and which were to be 


-_ earried to Rome ; rich furniture, statues, and paint- 


_ thy of attention and admiration, as hinuself. 


ings by the greatest masters, vessels of gold, silver, 


a copper, and ivory. Never had Alexandria, in the 


time of its greatest opulence, beheld any thing like 


what was now exhibited. 


But the highest satisfaction Paulus milius re- 
‘ceived from his magnificence, and that which was 


most, grateful to self-love, was to see, that in the 
~ midst of so many extraordinary objects and curious 


sights, nothing was thought so wonderful, or so wor- 


people were surprised at the fine order of his table, 


he said, with an air of pleasantry, that the same 


genius which. was necessary in disposing a battle, 





And as | 


would serve also in regulating a feast ; in the first, it | 


rendered an army formidable to enemies ; in the lat- 


ter, an entertaininent agreeable to guests. 


His disinterestedness and magnanimity were no 


less praised than his magnificence and ‘politeness ; for | 


he never so much as saw the 
amongst the king’s treasures, which amounted to very 


great stins, but ordered it all to be delivered to trea- 











The young noblemen of those times, and such 
as were designed one day for the command of armies, 


_ did not profess a contempt for learning, nor believe 





Brenig ee yay -* Liv. xlv..n. 88, 34.5 
> Ibid. n, 85—40.. Plut, in Paul. mil. p. 271. 
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on and silver found | 


' surers, in order to be applied to the use of the public. | 
_ He only permitted his sons, who were fond of study, © 
to keep the books of Perseus’s library for their own | 
use. 
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| troops. 
| his son, with part of the army, to ravage the country 


| a stratagem was called prudence. 
| to ten of the principal persons of each city, that they 
| were to bring all the gold and silver in their houses 
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the profession of.arms. : 
When Paulus Amilius* had regulated all the affairs 
of Macedonia, he took leave of the Greeks ; and after 
having exhorted the Macedonians not to make a bal ~~ 
use of the liberty granted them by the Romans, and 
to preserve it by good gevernment and union, he set 
out for Epirus, with a decree of the senate, which 
enjoined him to abandon all the cities that had re- 
volted to the king’s party, to be plundered by his 
He had sent also Scipio Nasica, and Fabins 


it either unworthy of their birth, or unnecessary to — 7 


of the Illyrians, who had given aid to that prince. 

The Roman general being arrived in Epirus, 
thought it proper to proceed with caution in the 
execution of his commission, in order that his design 
should not be foreseen. He therefore sent officers 
into all the cities, under pretence of withdrawing 
the garrisons, in order that the Epirots should enjoy __ 
the same liberty as the Macedonians. So disgraceful _ me 
He then signified 






and temples, upon a certain day, into the market- 
place, to be laid up in the public treasury, and dis- 
tributed his troops into all the cities. Upon theday 
prefixed, all the gold andsilver was brought early in 
the morning into the public square, and at tenofthe 
clock, in all the cities, the soldiers fell furiously upon. 
the houses, which were abandoned to them to be _ 
plundered at their mercy. A hundred and fifty thou- 

sand men were made slaves, and after the cities were 
pillaged, their walls demolished, the number of 
which amounted nearly to seventy. . The whole _ 
booty was sold, and of the sum raised by it, each of — a 
the horse had for his share four hundred denarii, and 
each of the foot two hundred denarii.* a 

After Paulus Amilius, contrary to his natural dis- 
position, which was gentle and humane, had caused 
this decree to be put in execution, he advanced to — 
the sea at the city of Oricum. Some days after, — 
Anicius, having assembled the remainder of the Epi- 
rots and Acarnanians, ordered the principal persons — 
among them, whose cause had been reserved for the 
judgment of the senate, to follow him into Italy. 

Paulus Aimilius being ® arrived at the mouth of 
the Tiber, went up that river in king Perseus’s galley, 
which had sixteen benches of oars, and wherein were _ 
displayed, not only the arms which had been taken, - 
but all the richest stuffs and finest carpets of purple 
found amongst the booty. All the Homie who | 
came out to meet that galley, accompanied it in 
crowds along the banks of the river, and seemed to 
give the proconsul by anticipation the honours of 
that triumph which he had so well deserved. But 
the soldiery, who had looked with a greedy eye upon — 
the immense treasures of the king, and had not had 
all the share of them which they Tad promised them- 
selves, retained a warm resentment upon that ac- 


* The horse about $60, and the foot about $30. 
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Pn aad wore very ilsa 
- them with toomuch rigour and anthorit ty, and seomcd 
determined to refuse him the honour of atrium] ph hy 
‘a ~ thei r suffrages. The soldiers called that general 8 
___ exactitude, in causing discipline to be observed, ri- 
~ gour 5 and their discontent, occasioned by avarice, 
threw a veil over the excellent qualities of Panlus 
_ Aimilius ; to whom, however, they were obliged to 
do justice in their hearts, by acknowledging the su- 
periority of his merit in every respect. 
__ After some debates, a triumph was granted him. 
Never had any thing been s0 magnificent. It con- 
nued three days successively. I do not enter here 
into a particular account of it ; as that seems foreign 
o the Grecian History. ‘The money in specie carried 





and silver vessels, amounted to more than twelve 
hundred and fifty ‘thousand pounds sterling.* One 
single cup of massy gold, which Paulus Zimilius had 
saused to be made, and weighed ten talents,+ was 
valued, for the gold only, at eighty-six thousand one 
hundred dollars. It was adorned with jewels, and 
_ consecrated to Jupiter Capitolinus. 
_ After these rich spoils and treasures, which were 
carried in procession, was seen the chariot of Perseus, 
- with his arms, and upon his arms his royal diadem. 
At some distance followed his children, with their 
‘governors, preceptors, and all the Sinicert of their 
: household ; who, shedding tears, held out their hands 
= 10 the) people, and taught “those little captives to do 
% = the same, and to endeavour, by their supplications 
and prayers, to move them im their favour. They 
were two sons and a daughter, who, from the tender- 
ness of their years, were little sensible of the great- 
ness of their ealamity ; a circumstance which still 
_ more excited compassion. All eyes were fixed upon 





“in the midst of the public joy, the people could not 
_ refrain from tears at so mournful a sight. 

King Perseus walked after his aaten and all 
~ their train, wrapped in a mourning cloak, Tis air 
a and behaviour seemed to argue, that the excess of 
his misfortunes had turned ge pain” He was fol- 


eyes s always fixed upon him, sufficiently explained to 
the spectators, that, little ‘affected with their own 
misfortunes, they were sensible solely to those of 
_ their king. 
~ It is said, that Perseus sent to desire Paulus Aemi- 
-lius not to exhibit him as a spectacle to the Roinans, 
~ and to spare him the indignity of being led in tri- 
ee —umph. Paulus Amilius replied coldly, ‘* The favour 
he asks of me is in his own power; he can procure 
= vit for himself.’? He reproached him, in those few 
— words, with his cowardice and excessive love of life, 
_ which the Pagans thought incumbent on them to 
5 pemrlice generously in such conjunctures. They did 
- not. know, that it is never lawful to make an attempt 


* About $5,555,555. 











+ The talent weighed sixty pounds, 


lowed by a troop of his friends and courtiers, who, | 
_ hanging down their heads, and weeping with their. 


in it, without reckoning an infinite number of gold 


them, whilst their father was scarce regarded, and. | 





sfied with Paulus Hmilius. | 
They openly re aprodelied him with having treated | 





‘upon one’s own life, 








Bat Perseus was not a ey : 
by that consideration, —~ ; 


Paulus Almilius, seated in a superb ear, and 1 fase 


nificently adorned, closed the march. Se had his 
two sons on each Bde of him. 

‘Whatever compassion he had ‘for the misfortunes 
of Perseus, and however inclined he might be to 
serve him, all he could do for him, was to “have him _ 
removed oe the public prison to a more commodi-— 


ous place. Himself and his son Alexander were 





oy ee 


carried, by the order of the senate, to Alba, where - 


he was guarded, and supplied with money, furniture, — 
and people to serve him. Most authors agree, that. 
he occasioned his own death by abstaining from food. 
He had reigned eleven years. Macedonia was not 
reduced into a province till some years afterwards. ~ 

Cn. Octavius and L. Anicius were also granted the 
honour of atriumph ; the first for his naval victories, 
and the other for that he had gained in Illyria. 

Cotys, king of Thrace, sent to demand his son, 
who had been Confined in prison, after having been 
led in triumph. He excused himself for his attach- 
ment to the party of Perseus, and offered a great 
ransom for the prisoner. The senate, without re- 
ceiving his excuses, replied, that having more regard 
to his former services than late fault, they would send 
back his son, but without accepting any ransom : that 
the favours conferred by the Roman people were free 
and voluntary, and that they chose rather to leave 
the price of them to the gratitude and affection of — 
those they obliged, than to be paid immediately for 
then. 


, ARTICLE IL. 


Turs second article incre the space of something 
more than twenty years, from the defeat of Perseus, 
to the taking and destruction of Corinth by Mum- 
mius, at which time Greece was reduced into a 
Roman province. 


SEOT. I. Attalus comes to Rome to congratulate the 
Romans upon their success in Macedonia. The 
deputies of the Rhodians present themselves before. 
the senate, and endeavour to appease their wrath, 
After long and warm. solicitations, they succeed 
in being adnutted into the alliance of the Roman 
people. Severity exercised against the Avtoliuns. 
All of them,in general, who had favoured Per- 
seus, are cited to Rome, to answer for their _con- 
duct. A thousand Achoeans carried thither : Pol, yr 
bius one of the number. The senate banishes them 
into several towns of Italy. After seventeen years 
of banishment, they are sent back into their own 
country : when only three hundred of them: re- 
mained. 


+ Amongst the different embassies from kings and: 
states, which ‘came to Rome after the victory” over 
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) ‘than all others the eves and ‘attention of the 
na ‘The ravages commitied by the Asiatic 

auls in the kingdom of Pergaumus, had laid Attalus 
under the necessity of goiae to Rome to implore the 
_aid of the republic against those barbarians. Another 
still more see us reason had obliged him to make 
the voyage. It was necessary to congratulate the 
a. Romans pon their late victory, and to receive the 
e applauses he deserved for the part he had taken in 
_ the war against Perseus, and for having shared with 
a ‘them in all the dangers of it. He was received at 

- Rome with all the marks of honour and amity that a 

_ prince could expect, who had proved, in the army 
in Macedonia, a constant and determinate attach- 
ment forthe Romans. He had a most favourable re 
ception, and made his’entrance into the city attended 
; oy a very numerous train. 

All these honours, the real cause of which he did 
“not penetrate, made him conceive thoughts and hopes 
= Bortich perhaps had never entered into his urind, if 
a they had not been suggested to him. The greatest 
= part of the Romans had no longer any esteem or af- 
tection for Eumenes. His secret negotiations with 
Perseus, of which they had been apprized, made 
them believe that prince had never been heartily on 
their side, and that he only waited an occasion to 
=. declare against them. Full of this prejudice, some 
_ of the most distinguished Romans, in their private 
conversations with Attalus, advised him not to men- 
_ tion the business on which his: brother had sent him 
_ to treat ; but to speak solely of what related to him- 
Ss pelt.” They gave him to understand, that the senate, 
‘to whom Eumenes was become suspected, and even 
odious, from his having appeared to waver between 
= Perseus and the Romans, had thoughts of depriving 
him of part of his kingdom, and to give it to himself, 
_ upon whom they could rely as an assured friend in- 
capable of changing. We here recognise the max- 
~ ims of the Roman policy ; and these detached fea- 
_ tures may serve to unveil it upon other occasions, 
when more attentive to conceal itself. 

The temptation was delicate to a prince, who, with- 
out doubt, did not want ambition, and who was not 
O18 temper to reject such pleasing hopes when they 
~ presented themselves to him without being solicited. 
He listened, therefore, to these discourses and this 
proposal : and the rather, because they came from 
sone of the principal persons of Rome, wliose wisdom 
__he esteemed, and whose probity he respected. The 




































in the senate, that part of his brother’s kingdom 
should be given to him. 

Attalus had a physician in his train, called Stratius, 
whom Eunienes, suspecting his brother, had sent with 
din to Rome, to have an eye upon his conduct, and 
o recall hit to his duty by good counsel, if he should 
happen to depart from it. Stratius had wit and pe- 
tion, and his manners were very insinuating, 
vell alee to ohare a either dis- 






affair went go far, that he promised them to demand 











umenes’s hot ther, aoe: upon him | covured or learned fr om ‘Attalus himself, the design 
that had been instilled into him, he took advantage 


_ of itself, and bat very lately, established, had subsist-_ 
That only one of them, “indeed, enjoyed the name of — 


the son he had afterwards, and who sueceeded him, — 


| considering the age and infirmities of Enumenes, we ss Bele 


| by a violent ane criminal undertaking, what would 






































of some favourable moments to open. himself to him. 3 
He represented, that the kingdom of Pergamus, weak = 


ed,‘and been augmented, solely .by the union and = 
sood unde. -anding of the brothers who possessed it 2 i 


king, and wore the diadem ; but that they all reigned — : 
in reality : That Eumenes, having no male issue, (for 


was not then in being,) could leave his ‘throne only | S 
to his next brother : That his right to the succession = 


of the kingdom was therefore incontestable; and that, Foe 


time for such succession could not be niga remote. _ 
And wherefore, then, should he anticipate and hasten, — 
% 


soon happen in a just and natural manner? Didhe 
desire to divide the kingdom with his brother, orto 
deprive him of it entirely ¢ If he had only » part of it, ee 
both of them, weakened by y suc ‘h a division, and ex- 
posed to the enterprises of their neighbours, might | Z 
be equally deprived of their share: That if he- ae 
posed to reign alone, what would become of his e der — : 
brother? Would he reduce him to live as a private | 
person, c> send him, at his years, into banishment? — 
or, in a word, would he caus¢ him to be put to death? 
That he did not doubt, but such thoughts must. give | = 
him horror: That, not to speak of the accounts re-— 
lated in fabulous histor y of the tragical effects of fra- 
ternal discord, the recent exainple of Perseus ou. ht 
toremind him of them: That that unfortunat2 prince, 
who had torn the sceptre from his brother, by shed- 
ding his blood, pursued by the Divine vengeance, had = 
lately laid down the same sceptre at the feet of hiss 
conqueror in the temple of Samothracia, andinaman- 
ner before the eyes, and by the order of the gods who 
preside there, the witnesses and av engers of his guilt. 
That he was assured that the very persons, who, less: 
out of friendship for him, than ill-will for Eumenes, 
gave him at present such pernicious counsels, would | 
be the first to praise his tender and constant affection — ee 
for lis brother, if he continued faithfully attached to 

him to the last, Stratius added the extreme vee ee). 
to which Attalus would expose the kingdom of Per-_ 
gamus in the present conjuncture, when. the Gauls 

were preparing to invade it. : 

How unworthy was it of the Romans to kindle and — 
blow up the fire of discord in this manner between — 
brothers ! Of what value must a sincere, prudent, and — 
disinterested friend appear at such a time ! What an 
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advantage is it for a prince to give those who ap- | 2 
proach him the liberty of speaking freely, and with- 
out reserve ; and of being known by them in that: : 


light ! The wise remonstrances of Stratius produced ~ 
their intended effect upon the mind of Attalus. That  — 
prince, having been introduced into the senate, with- 

out speaking against his brother, or demanding a di- _ 
vision of the kingdom of Pergamus,. contented him-. 





self with congratulating the senate, in the name of 
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in Macedonia. He modestly dwelt upon the zeal and 
-__ affection with which he had served in the war against 
~ Perseus. He desired, that they would send ambas- 
___ sadors to check the insolence of the Gauls, and to re- 
_ duce them to their former state ; and concluded with 
requesting, that the investiture of A‘nus and Maro- 
__ neea, cities of Thrace, might be given to him, which 
places had been conquered by Philip, father of Per- 
- seus, and the possession disputed with him by Eu- 
menes. 
The senate, iraagining that Attalus would demand 
another audience, in order to speak in particular of 
his pretensions to part his brother’s dominions, pro- 
_ mised beforehand to-send ambassadors according to 
his request, and made the prince the usual presents. 
_ They promised besides to put him in possession of 
the two cities, as he desired. But when it was 
- known that he had left Rome, the senate, offended 
___ to find that he had done nothing of what they had ex- 
pected from him, and not being able to be revenged 
upon him in any other manner, revoked the promise 
they had made him ; and, before the prince was out 
of Italy, declared A‘nus and Maroneea free and inde- 
pendent cities. They sent, however, an embassy to 
the Gauls, at the head of which was P. Licinius ; but 
- __-with very different instructions to those demanded by 
 Attalus. The Roman policy threw off the mask en- 
_ ‘ tirely at this time, and showed an aspect very unlike 
~ the frankness and probity of their ancestors. 
The senate some days‘ after gave audience to the 
-» Rhedians, which made a great noise. They were at 
first refused to be heard, as having rendered them- 
* “selves unworthy of that honour by their conduct ; and 
even a declaration of war against thein was talked of. 
Rhodes, alarmed at it, sent two new deputies. Hav- 
ing obtained admittance to the senate with great 
difficulty, they appeared there as suppliants, dressed 
‘in mourning habits, and with their faces bathed in 
tears. Astymedes spoke,yand with a voice inter- 
_ rupted with sobs, took upon him the defence of his 
- unfortunate country. He took great care not to 
' ‘show at first his desire to justify it. He avowed, that 
if had justly incurred the anger of the Roman_peo- 
_ ple; he confessed its faults ; he called to mind the in- 
disereet embassy, which the insolent pride of the 
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but he begged the senate to make some difference be- 
tween the entire body of the nation, anid a few pri- 
-_-vate persons disavowed by them, whom they were 
ready to deliver up. [le repesented, that there was 
no republic nor city that did not include some bad 
members : that, after all, there were no other crimes 
objected to tliem but words ; foolish indeed, rash, ex- 
- travagant, (which he confessed to be the characteris- 
tics and failings of his nation,) but such as wise per- 

_ sons seldoin lay much stress upon, or punish with ex- 
 ¢eeding rigour, no more than Jupiter aims his thun- 
ders af all that speak with little respect of his divi- 





4 Polyb, Legat. xciii.—xeix. ¢, & civ. Liv. 1. xlv. n. 20-25. 
ders eque morfbus neque k gifys ullius civitatis ita compara- 


orator who spoke had rendered still more criminal : | 


_ _Enmenes and his brothers, upon the victory gained | 
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! jd fiat,capitis damuaciur.”’ 
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nity. “But (said he) the nentrality observed by us _ 
in the late war, is looked upon as. a certain proof of | 


| our enmity towards you. * Is there a tribunal in the 


world, wherein the intention, when without effect, 
is punished as the action itself? But allowing your 
severity be carried to that excess, at most the punish- 
ment can only fall on those who have had this inten- 
tion, and then the majority of us are innocent. Ad- 
mitting even that this neutrality and inaction make — 
us all criminal ; ought the real services we have ren- 
dered you in the two preceding wars to be deemed 
as nothing, and will they not cover the omission im- ~ 
puted to us in the last? Let! Philip, Antiochus, and 
Perseus, bear witness now in our cause. The voices 
of the two first will certainly be for us, and absolve 
us; and, for the third, at most, and in the severest 


_ sense, the sentence must appear doubtful and uncer- 


tain. Can you then, according to this state of the 
question, pass sentence of death against Rhodes ; for 
you are now upon the point of deciding, whether it 
shall subsist any longer, or be entirely destroyed ? 
You may declare war against us; but not a single 
Rhodian will take up arms against you. If you per- 
sist in your resentment, we demand time to go and 


| report the result of our deputation at Rhodes, and at 


that moment our whole city, men, women, and free 
persons, will embark with all our estates and effects ; 
we will abandon our household gods, as well publie 
as private, and come to Rome, where, after we have 
thrown our gold and silver, and all we have, at your 
feet, we will deliver up ourselves, our wives, and our 
children, to your discretion. We will suffer here 
before your eyes, whatever you shall think fit to in- 
flict upon us. If Rhodes is condemned to be plun- 
dered and set on fire, at least we shall spare ourselves 
the sight of that calamity. You may, by your re- 
solves, declare us to be your enemies ; but there is a 
secret sentiment in the bottom of our hearts that de- 
clares quite the contrary, and assures us that, what- 
ever hostilities you may exercise against us, you will 
never find us otherwise than friends and servants.”’ 
After this discourse, the deputies prostrated them- 
selves upon the earth, and held out their hands to- 
wards the senators, with olive branches in them, to 
demand peace. When they were withdrawn, by or- 
der of the senate, they proceeded to vote upon the ~ 
affair. All who had served in Macedonia, in quality 
of consuls, preetors, or lieutenants, and who had most 
experienced their foolish pride and enmity to the Ro- 
mans, were very much against them. M. Portius 
Cato, the eélebrated censor, known by the severity” 
of his character, which often rose to hardness of 
heart, was softened at this time in favour of the Rho- 
dians, and spoke for them with great warmth and 
eloquence. Livy does not repeat his discourse, be- 
cause it was then extant ina work of Cato’s own, en- 
titled De Originibus, wherein he had. inserted his 
own orations. 
The world has reason to regret the loss of so 





tumesse, ut, siquis vellet inimicum perire, si nihil fecerit quod 
Lry. 
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etre Gellius ° has preserved 


_ it appears he imade use of almost the same reasons as 
_ the ambassadors from Rhodes. — I shall cite some pas- 
‘sages of it at the bottom of the page, to assist the 
‘ Soldiers in knowing and distinguishing the manly and 
= nergetic style which characterized the Roman elo- 
: “quence in those ancient times, when more attention 
_ was pail to the force of the sentiments than to the 
: elegance of the words. 
= Gato® begins his discourse by representing to the 
- Romans, that they ought not, in conseinones ‘of their 
_ victory over the king ‘of Macedon, to abandon them- 
. selves to ne extravagance of excessive joy: That 
~ prosperity generally excites pride and insolence : 
That he apprehends, i in the present case, they may 
form resolutions which may draw some misfortune 
B upon tome, and cause the frivolous joy, to which 
hey give themselves up, to vanish like a dream. 
Bh _ EAuventty, (says he,) in humbling the spirit, restores 
-us to our reason, and teaches us what is necessary to 
» be done. Prosperity, on the contrary, hurries us in 
-amanner out of our way, by the joy it occasions, and 
makes us luse sight of the measures which a calin 
‘ _ temper of mind would enable us to discern and exe- 
eute. Itis for this reason, fathers, Lam absolutely of 
opinion, that we should for a few days defer the de- 
eision of this affair, till, having recovered from the 
violent emotions of our joy, we are-again masters of 
ourselves, and capable of deliberating: “with more ma- 
turity.”’ Ile adds, *‘ That he indced bélicves the 
_ Khodians were far from desiring that the Romans 
should have conquered Perseus ; but that they ae 
such sentiments in common with all other state 
sentiments, which did not proceed from their onjaty 
to the Romans, but from the love of their own liber- 
_ ty; for which they had just cause to fear, when there 
should be none in a condition to dispute empire with 
us, and we should become absolute masters of all na- 
tions. Tor the rest, the Rhodians did not aid Per- 
— seus. ‘ Their whole + crime, by the consent of their 
most violent accusers, is, th at they intended to de- 
_. clare war against us. But how long has the will, the 
- Intention only, been a crime? [s there any one 
- amongst us that would be willing to subject himself 
~ tothis rule? For my part, [ am sure, I would not.’ 
 *The ¢ Rhodians, it is said, are proud ; I should be 
very sorry that my children could justly make me 
that reproach. But, pray, in what does their pride 
affect us? Would it become us to impute it to them 
as a crime that they were prouder than we are ?’ ”’ 
The opinion of so grave and venerable a senator 
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some fragments of this discourse of Cato’s ; by whieh |] answer given them did not declare them enemies, nor: =3 


treat them as allies; but left matters still insuspense. 


| considerably diminished the revenues of the Rhodi- = 





‘The 


-* 


as Cato prevented a war against the TRhodians. 


They were ordered to remove their governo rs from 
the cities of Lycia and Caria. Those provinces were. 
given up to them after the defeat of Antiochus, and 
now taken from them by way of punishment. They | . 
were ordered also to evacnate Caunus and Siento a 
They had bought the first, for two hundred talents, ae 
of Ptolemy’s generals, and the second had been given 
them by Aontion ‘hus and Seleucus: they drew from 
those two cities an annual revenue of a hundred and — 
twenty talents.§ Atthesame time the senate granted © 
the island of Delos ane exemption from customs, which — 
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ans. For instead of a million of drachmas,** towhich 
the revenue from those customs amounted before, it a 
paid afterwards only a hundred and fifty thousand. t+} 

The senate’s answer having dispelled at Rhodes 
the fear that the Romans would take arms against the 
republic, made all other evils appear light, as it is 
common for the expec ‘tation of great misfortunes to 
deaden the sensation of small ones. How hard soever — 
those orders were, they submitted to them, and Ane ie 
them in immediate execution. They decreed at the Me 
same time a crown of gold to the Romans, of the eee 
value of tt ten thousand pieces of gold, and chose 
their admiral Theodotus to present it. tHe had or- 
ders to solicit the alliance of the Romans. The Rho- = 
dians had not demanded it till then, though for almost _ 

a hundred and forty years they had shared in'the — - 
inost glorious expeditions of that republic ; > whichawas. ” y 
a feature of their politics. they were unwilling to 
hamper their liberty with the chains of oaths ‘and 
treaties ; in order that, aN ei free, and their own 
masters, they might Gther aid the kings in distress, — 
or best upported by them upon oceasion. In the pres- 
ent conjuneture, they carnestly demanded to be ad- 
mitted as allies, not to secure themselves against —— 
other powers, for they were in no apprehensions of | 
any besides the Romans; but to remove, by that 
change of conduct, all suspicions that might have 
been conceived to the prejudice of their republic. ay 
The alliance was not, however, granted them at this ies 
time. They did not ‘obtain it till the following year ; 
nor then, without long and warin solicitations. Tie. - 
rius Graechus, on his return home from Asia, whither — 

he had been sent in quality of commissioner, to exa- 
nine into its condition, was of great service to them 
upon this occasion. He declared that the Rhodians 

had punctually obeyed the senate’s orders, and had - 
condemned the partisans ‘of Perseus to death. After 
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‘= * Lib. vii, c. 5 
.' * ‘* Scio solere plerisque hominibus rebus secundis atque pro- 
- jixis atqne prosperis animum excellere, superbiam atque fero- 
- Ciam augescere atque erescere : quod mihi nunc magne cure 
est, quia heee res tam secunde processit, ne quidin consulendo 
- adversi eveniat, quod nostras secundas res confutet ; neve hee 
 ketitia nimis Juxuriose eveniat. Acdversee res se domant, et 
~ docent quid opus sit facto : secunde res letitia transversum tru- 
Be dere solent a recte consulendo atque intelligendo. Quo majore 
-  opere edico suadeoque, uti hee res aliquot ‘dies pr oferatur, duin 
eX tanto gaudio in potestatem nostram redeamus,”’ 
















+ ‘‘Quiacerrime adversus eos (licit, ita dicit, hostes voluisse fieri. 
Et quis tandem est nostrum, qui, quod ad sese attinet, equum cen- 
seat quempiam penas dare ob eam rem, quod arguatur male fa- 
cere voluisse ? nemo opinor : pam ego, quod ad me attinet, nolim.” 

t ‘* Rhodienses superbosesse aiunt ; id objectantes quod mibia | 
liberis meis minime dici velim. Sint sane superbi. Quid id ad 
nos attinet ? Idne pines va siquis superbior est quam nos ?” 

|| About $172.20 § About $103,320. 

** A bout $143, 320. ++ About $21,528. 

tt This might amount to about $35,000, reckoning the piece 
of gold Gypusou: ). at $3.50, or thereabouts. 
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80 favourable a report, the Rhodians were admitt 
- into the alliance of the Roman republic. Soe 

i have before observed, * that the Xtolians had pre- 
sented themselves before Paulus Aimilius in meurn-| 
ing habits, at his return from his expedition into 
_ Greece, and that he had given them audience at Am-. 
eee The subject of their complaints was, that 

yciscus and Tisippus, whom the influence of the 
_ Romans, to whose interests they were devoted, ren- 
dered very powerful in A‘tolia, had surrounded the 
senate with soldiers, lent them by Beebius, who com- 


had put to death five hundred and fifty of the princi- 
2 ae persons of the nation, whose sole crime was their 
__ havingseemed to favour Perseus ; that a great num- 
___ ber of others had been sent into banishment, and that 
the estates, both of the one and the other, had been 
_ abandoned to their accusers. Paulus milius listened 
_ to their complaints. The investigation was confined 
to inquiring, not on which side the injustice and vio- 
- lence had been committed, but whether the parties 
~ concerned had been for Perseus or the Romans. 
_ The murderers were acquitted. The deceased were 
- declared to have been justly put to death, and the 
exiles to have been justly banished. Beebius only 
was condemned for having lent his aid in this bloody 
execution ; but why condemned if it was just ; or if 
not, why were those acquitted who had been the 
_ principal authors of it ? / 
The sentence gave great terror to all who had ex- 
- pressed any favourable inclination for Perseus, and 
_ exceedingly increased the pride and insolence of the 
partisans of Rome. The principal persons of each 
city were divided into three factions. The one were 
entirely devoted to the Romans; others adhered to 
the party of the kings; both making their court to 
their protectors by abject flatteries, and thereby ren- 
_ dering themselves powerful in their cities, which 
they held in an oppressive subjection. A third kind 
of citizens, in opposition to the other two, observed a 
_ ~ kind of medium, neither taking part with the Romans 
nor the kings ; but publicly asserting the defence of 
their laws and liberty. The latter, at bottom, were 
nach esteemed and beloved in their several cities ; 
but had no authority. All offices, embassies, honours, 
and rewards, were conferred solely upon those who 
espoused the Roman interest, after the defeat of Per- 
seus ; and they employed their credit in utterly de- 
stroying all those who differed from themselves in 
opinion. ; 
In this view they repaired in great numbers, from 
_ all parts of Greece, to the ten commissioners, ap- 
pointed by the senate to regulate affairs. They gave 
them to understand that, besides those who had de- 
-__ elared publicly for Perseus, there were abundance of 
_ others secretly the enemies of Rome, who, under the 
pretence of defending their liberty, influenced the 
whole people against them ; and that those cities 
_ would never continue quiet, and perfectly subject to 


pore t Liv, 1 xlv. n. 28—32. 
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|| entirely reduced, the authority of those who h 
| the interest of the Roman commonwealth at heart 


_ manded in the province for the Romans ; that they | 















the Romans, unless, after the contrary party 


shad only 
was fully established. The ten commissioners per- 
fectly relished those reasons, and made them the rule ~ 
of their conduct, What justice could be expected 
from an assembly that was determined to consider and 
treat all-as criminals who were not of the Roman 
party ; and to reward all who should declare them-— 
selves their accusers and enemies, with the highest — 
graces and favours? We see here to what lengths — 
ambition and the lust of empire carry mankind. They~ 
make men,blind to all sense of duty and decency, and 
induce them to sacrifice justice, as well as every thing 
else, when it opposes their views. The virtue of the - 
Pagans was but a weak and very fluctuating prin-— 
ciple. . 
That appeared evidently upon this occasion. The - 
Roman general, to whom a list had,been given of all 
those who were suspected, ordered them to attend 
him, from A‘tolia, Acarnania, Epirus, and Beeotia, 
and to follow him to Rome, there to make their de- | 
fence. Commissioners were sent also into Asia, in | 
order to take informations against such as, in public 
or private, had favoured Perseus. ay 
Of all the small states of Greece,® none gave the ~ 
Roman republic so-much umbrage as the Achzan — 
leagne, which till then had continued formidable by — 


| the number and -valour of their troops, by the ability — 


of their generals, and, above all, by the union that — 
reigned between all. the cities of which it was com- — 
posed. The Romans, jealous of a power that might 
prove an obstacle to their ambitious designs, espe- 
cially if they should join the king of Maccdonia, or 
the king of Syria, spared uo pains to weaken it by — 
introducing divisions, and gaining creatures, whom 
they raised by their credit to all employments, and_ 
by whose means they influenced the decisions in all 
the assemblies of the league. We have seen what 
passed in the affair of the Spartan exiles. But it — 
was in the conjuncture we now speak of, that the 
Romans gave the last stroke to their liberty. | 
Aiter the defeat of Perseus, Callicrates, to com-. 


-plete with the Romans, to whom he had sold him- 


self, the rnin of the partisans of liberty, whom he 
looked upon as his enemies, had the boldness to ae- 
cuse by name all those to the ten commissioners, 
whom he suspected to have had any inclination to _ 
support Perseus. They did not think it would be — 
sutiicient to write to the Achseans, as they had done 


| to other states, commanding them to send such of — 


their citizens to Rome, as were accused of having 
favoured Perseus ; but they sent two deputies to de- 
clare in person that order to the league. Two rea- 
sons induced them to act in this manner. The first 
was, their fear that the Acheeans, who were very 
jealous of their liberty, and full of valour, should re- 
fuse obedience to mere letters that should be written 
them ; and that Callicrates, and the other informers, 


é Ibid. n. 31. Pausan, in Achaic, p. 446, 417. A.M. 3887. 
Before J. C.167. y ; 











run the risk eS their Rien in thd  eaaby = the 


|, because in the letters which had been found | 


amongst Perseus’s papers, 
Z viet the accused Achwans. 
-_ The two commissioners sent into Achaia, were C. 
_ Claudius and Cn. Domitius ASnobarbus. One of 
them more abandoned to injustice than the other, 
(Pausanias does not say which,) complained in the 
aan that many of the most powerful persons of 


nothing appeared to con- 





the league had assisted Perseus against the Romans, | 


and demanded, that they should be condemned as 
a deserving death, after which he would name them. 
~The whole assembly was shocked at this proposal, 


1 eae 


and cried out on all sides, that it was an unheard-of 
‘thing to condemn persons before it was known who 
they were, and pressed him to make known the 
guilty. 


_all who had been in office, and commanded the ar- 
mies, had rendered themselves guilty of that crime. 
_ Xenon, upon that, who was a person of great credit, 


effect: “ I have commanded the armies, and have had 


the honour to be the chief magistrate of the league; 


3 ready to prove either in the assembly of the Achezans, 
or at Rome before the senate.” 





a 


and decreed, that all those who had been charged by 
_ Callicrates should be sent to Rome, in order to justify 
themselves there. The whole assembly was in the 
= affliction upoh this sentence. Nothing like 


S- 


——_ 


% son Alexander. ‘Those princes, though irresistibly 







fee _ Amphicty ons, their natural judges. The Romans did 
not imitate their moderation ; but by a conduct, which 
_ may justly be called ty rannical, caused above a thou- 

sand of the most considerable citizens of the Achean 
_~ league to be seized and conveyed to Rome. Calli- 
P. crates became more than ever the object of horror 
and detestation to all the Achzans. All people 





mous traitor; and no one would bathe in the public 


baths after him, till all the water had been first | 


emptied out of them. 
-Polybius, the celebrated historian, was of the 
‘number of these exiles. We have seen Lycortas, his 
father, distinguish himself by the’fortitude and con- 
stancy with which he supported the interests of the 
Achzan league during his government of it. ~ He had 
iaken particular care of ‘the education of his son. 
In politics, Polybius had Lycortas his father, a great 
_ statesman, for his master; and in war, Philopeemen, 
one of the most able and intrepid generals of an- 

tiquity; it was under these tutors that he imbibed 
those learned lessons i in the arts of government and 





and very much respected by the league, spoke to this . 


The Roman took | 
hold of this expression as favourable to his designs, | 


it had ever been known, even under Philip, or his | 
=< powerfal, never conceived the thought of causing © 


such as opposed them to be brought into Macedonia, | 
but referred the trying of them to the council of the | 


avoided meeting him, and shunned him as an infa- | 





I protest that I have never acted in any thing con- | 
trary to the interests of the Romans, which “Tam | 





| upon the intimate friendship of Polybius with this — 
| second son of Paulus Amilius, who afterwards con- 


Being urged repeatedly to explain himself, | to apply his lessons and advice to the best advantage. — 


ihe replied, at the suggestion of Callicrates, that | 
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war, which he practised himself, and has transmitted Ae 
to posterity in his writings. 

As soon as he arrived at Rome, whither his pens 
tation had reached before him, his merit made the — xt 
greatest men of the republic cultivate his friendship. = 
He was particularly intimate with the two sons of: = 
Paulus A:milius, the eldest of whom had been adopted — 
into the family of the Eabii, and the youngest into aa 
that of the Scipios. The latter had been adopted 
by P. Cornelius Scipio, son of Scipio Africanus, who —— 
conquered Hannibal. a 
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] have enlarged sufficiently, . 
in the conclusion of the history of the Carthaginians, as 





et 


= 
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quered Carthage and Numantia. That young Roman — 
perceived the value of such a friend, and knew how 








It is very probable that Polybius composed the great- 
est part of his history, or at least collected his mate- » 
rials for it, at Rome. Ls ee 
When the Acheans arrived at Rome, the ene 
without hearing or examining their cause, supposing, 
without any foundation, and contrary to the most 
known truth, that they had been tried and sentence _ 
in the as sembly, of the Achzans, banished them into 
different towns of Italy. Polybius was excepted from 
that number. = 
The Acheans," surprised and afflicted with ihe : 
fate of their countrymen, sent deputies to Rome, to 
demand that the senate would vouchsafe to take cog- = 
nizance of their cause. They were answered, that  _- 
it had been done, and that they had adjudged it: 
themselves. Upon that reply, the Achzans sent back 
the same deputies to Rome (with Eureas at their 
head) to protest again before the senate, that the 
Acheans had never been heard by their country, and 
that their affair had never been brought to atrial. 
Eureas, in consequence, entered the senate with fon 
other deputies who accompanied him, and declared 
the orders he had received, praying, that they would — 
take cognizance of the accusation, and not suffer the _ 
accused to perish, without passing sentence upon the 
crime they were charged with. That it were to be 
wished the senate would examine the affair them. 
selves, and make known the guilty; but, in case their — 
other great affairs should not afford them leisure for — 
such inquiry, they had-only to refer it to the Achee-. 
ans, who would do them justice in such a manner as ee 
should evince the greatness of their aversion for the _ 
guilty. Nothing was more equitable than this de- 
mand, and the senate was very much at a loss how to 
answer it. On the one side, they did not think it 
proper to try the cause, for the accusation was ground- 
less; on the other, to dismiss the exiles without pass- 
ing jadgment upon them, was to lose irrecoverably al = 
their friends in Achala. The senate, in order to — 
leave the Greeks no hopes of retrieving their exiles, — 
and to render them thereby more submissive to their: — 
orders, wrote into Achaia to Callicrates, and into the 
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_ did not appear to them that the return of the exiles 
_ was consistent with their interest, or with that of their 
country. ‘This answer not only threw the exiles, but 
all the people of Greece, into consternation. An 
universal mourning succeeded it. ‘Ihey were con- 
- -vineed, that there was nothing further to hope for 
the accused Achezans, and that their banishment was 
_ perpetual. ; 
oe However, ' they sent new deputies, with instruc- 
2 tions to demand the return of the exiles; but as sup- 
__ pliants, and_as a favour; lest in taking upon them 

their defence, they should seem in the slightest de- 
gree to oppose the will of the senate. There did 

-not escape any thing in their harangue, that was not 
very well weighed, and sufficiently reserved. Not- 

withstanding which, the senate continued inflexible, 
and declared that they-would persist in the regula- 
_ tions already made. 

* The Achxans, without being disheartened, ap- 
pointed several deputations at different times, but 
-_with no better success; they were particularly or- 
._ dered to demand the return of Polybius. They were 

inthe right to presevere thus in their applications to 
the senate in favour of their countrymen. Though 
_their repeated solicitations had no other effect than 
to place the injustice of the Romans in full light, 
they could not be considered as unnecessary. Many 
of the senators were moved with them, and were 
~ of opinion, that it was proper to send home the 
exiles. : 
og ‘The Acheans,' having received advice of this 
- favourable disposition, in order to improve it to their 
advantage, appointed a last deputation. The exiles 
aad been already banished seventeen years, and a 

great number of them were dead. There were very 















ee! : : 
Bs warm debates upon the subject in the senate; some 
Sa big ; . : . 
2 EINE: for their return into their own country, and 


for their restoration to the possession of their estates ; 
and others opposing it. Scipio, at the request of 
- Polybius, had solicited Cato in favour of the exiles. 
_ That grave senator, rising up to speak in his turn: 
«Yo see us. (said he) dispute a whole day, whether 
some poer old men of Greece suall be interred by 
our grave-diggers, or those of cheir own country, 
would not one believe that we had nothing at all to 
do?” ‘That pleasantry was all. that was wanting to 
make the senate ashamed of their obstinate perse- 
verance, and to induce them to send back the exiles 
into Pefopennesus. Polybius was anxious that they 
might be reinstated in all the honours and dignities 
they possessed before their banisnment; but before 
: he presented that request to the senate, he thought 
proper to sound Cato upon it, who told him smiling, 











“ Polybius, you do not imitate the wisdom of Ulysses: | 


i You are for returning into the cave of the Cyclops for 
¥ rome miserable tatters you have left there.” * ‘The 
ne csiles accordingly returned into their country; but 
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remained. 


Polybias made no use of this permission; 
or if he did, he soon rejoined Scipio, since three years _ 
after he was with him at the siege of Carthage. 
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SECT. II. Mean flattery of Prusias, king of Bithyma,- 
m the senate. Eumenes, become suspected by the 
Romans, is not suffered to enter Rome. Ariaruthes, 
king of Cappadocia, dies, and is succeeded by a son of 
the same name. Death of Eumenes. Attalus. has 
brother, succeeds him, as guardian to his son, then — 
very young. War between Altalus and Prusius. The 
latter having formed the design of putting his son 
Nicomedes to. death, is killed by him. Embassy of 
three celebrated Athennan philosophers to Rome. Ano- 
ther from the people of Marseilles. Digression upon 
the city of Marseilles. 


Arter the defeat of Perseus, new embassies came 
every day to Rome, cither t6 congratulate the Romans 
upon their victory, or to justify or excuse themselves 
for the attachment they had seemed to have to that 
prince: and some came to lay complaints before the 
senate in regard to some allies. We have seen hi- 
therto what relates to the Rhodians and Achezans. 
In this section I shall collect what concerns Eumenes 
king of Pergamus, Prusias king of Bithynia, and some 
other particular affairs. 

Prusias being come to Rome, ™ to pay to the senate 
and Roman people his compliments of congratulation 
upon the good success of the war against Perseus, 


| dishonoured the royal dignity by his abject flattery. 


At his reception by the deputies appointed by the _ 
senate for that purpose, he appeared with his head 
shaved, and with the cap, habit, and shoes and stocx- 
ings of a slave made free ; and saluting the deputies;_ 
“You see,” said he, “one of your freed men ready 
to fulfil whatsoever you shall please to command, and 
to conform entirely to all your customs.” When he 
entered the senate, he stood at the door facing the ° 
senators, who were seated, and prostrating himself, 
kissed the threshold. Afterwards, addressing himself 
to the assembly, “ 1] salute you, ye gods, preservers,’ 
cried he; and went .on with a discourse suitable to 
that preamble. Polybius says, that he should be 
ashamed to repeat it. He concluded with demand- 
ing, that the Roman people would renew the alliance 
with him, and grant him certain lands taken from An- 
tiochus, of which the Gauls had possessed themselves 
without any right or pretension. He then recom- 
mended his son Nicomedes to them. All be asked 
was granted him; only commissioners were appointed 
to examine into the condition of the lands in question, 
Livy, in his account of this audience, omits the ab- 
ject submissions of Prusias; of which he pretends 
the Roman historians say nothing: he contents him 
self with mentioning, in the conclusion, part of what 
™Polyb. in Jegat. xcvii. Liv. lib. xlv. n. 44. A. M. 3838. 
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Poly bius had said Tbetore and not without ood rea- 
- 30n . For that base deportment at least. dishonoured 
the senate as much, who suffered, as the ty who 
acted it. 
'- Prusias had scarce e left Rome," when advice came 
that Eumenes was upon the point of entering it. 
_ ‘That news gave the senate great perplexity. Kume- 
nes. in the war against Perseus, had behaved in such 
_amanser, that they could neither consider him as a 
_ friend nor an enemy. There was grounds for violent 
suspicions, but no certain proofs against him. To 
admit him to an audience, was to declare him inno- 
cent: to condemn him as guilty, was to lay them un- 
der the necessity of a war with him, and to proclaim 
_ to all the world that they had been deficient in pru- 
dence, by loading a prince with favours and honours 
with whose character they were little acquainted. 
To avoid these inconveniences, the senate made a 
decree, by which, under the pretext that the recep- 
tion of kings was too great an expense to the republic, 
they forbade all kings in general to enter that city, and 
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_. Pergamus, who was at no loss to comprehend its 
meaning. 
minions. 

This affront encouraged his enemies,° and cooled 
the affection of his allies. 


tions he made into Bithynia.. He added, that Eume- 
nes held secret intelligence with Antiochus; that he 
treated all those injuriously who seemed to favour the 
Romans, and particularly the Gallo-Grecians, his 
neighbours, in contradiction to the senate’s decrees 
in their behalf. That people had also sent deputies 


-wards repeated several times, as well as Prusias. 
The senate did not yet declare themselves. They 
contented themselves with covertly aiding and sup- 
_ porting the Gallo-Grecians to the utmost of their 
_- power, without doing any manifest injustice to Eu- 
_-menes. 
The king of Pergamus, who had been forbidden 
entrance into Rome, sent his brothers, Attalus and 
Athenezus, thither, to answer the accusations with 
- which he was charged. ‘The apology they made 
_ seemed fully to confute all the complaints that had 
been alleged against the king; and the senate were 
so well satisfied with it, that they sent them back into 
Asia, laden with honours: and presents. They did 
not, however, entirely efface the prejudices conceived 
against their brother. The senate despatched Sul- 
picius Gallus and Manius Sergius, with orders to in- 
~form themselves secretly, whether Antiochus and 
Eumenes were not concerting some design against 
ne Romans. 
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caused that ordinance to be signified to the king of | 


He returned therefore, into bis own do- | 


Prusias sent an ambassa- | 
dor to Rome, to complain against him for the irrup- | 


~~ to Rome with their complaints; which they after- | 
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_ imprudence, 
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pilpicde P acted in this commission with very great 
He was a vain man, and aimed at aps 
pearing important, by declaring against Eumenes. 
When he arrived in Asia, he caused all the cities to 
be informed, that such as had any complaints: te 
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make, in regard to that prince, might repair to Hing 


at Sardis. And there for ten days he hearkened qui- 
etly to all the accusations people thought fit to form 
against Ikumenes ; a liberty that set all malcontents at 
work, and opened a door for all manner of calumnies. 
ze ini Gracchus, whom the senate sent the ince 


lowing year into Asia upon the same account, was re- 


ceived by Eumenes and Antiochus in a manner which — 
convinced him there was nothing to fear from those — 
two kings, and induced him to make his report to— 
the senate accordingly. He gave an equally favour- 
able account of the conduct of Ariarathes, king of 
Cappadocia, whose sister 
That prince died some time after. His son Ariara-— 
thes, 7 surnamed Philopator, succeeded him. He bad 
him by Antiochis, the danghter of Antiochus ‘the- 
Great,-and intended, when he came of age, to resign 
his kingdom to him, to which his son would never — 
consent ; from whence he was called Philopator, that 
is, lover of his father: an action highly Jandable, in — 
an age wherein it was no uncommon thing to acquire 
kingdoms by Parricide. 

As soon as the young king ascended the throne," 
he sent deputies to Rome to demand that the treaty, 
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which his father had made with the Romans, should 


be renewed, which was granted him, with praises. | 
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Eumenes had married. 


- 
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Some time after, * notwithstanding Eumenes aided =~ 


him with all his forces, he was dethroned by Deme-. 
trius, king of Syria, and one of his elder brothers set 
in his place, who was a supposititious child, na- 
med Holofernes. 
t The usurper and Demetrius sent their ambassadors 
also'thither. "The senate decreed that the two bro- — 
thers should reign jointly. 


frequent with the Romans to divide kingdoms be- Ks 


tween brothers, in order to weaken them by that par- 
tition, and sow the seeds of eternal division between 
them, Attalus, in the first year of his reign, re-esta-_ 
blished him in the sole possession of the throne, hav- 
ing conquered and expelle@ his competitor. . 

{ Eumenes was always suspected by the Romaet 
and almost continually at war with Prusias, or the 
Gallo-Grecians. He died at length, after having 
reigned thirty-eight years. || He left for his successor* 
in the kingdom his son Attalus, s surnamed Philometor, 
then an infant, whom he had by Stratonice, sister of 
Ariarathes ; and appointed as guardian of his son, and 
regent of his kingdom, his brother Attalus Philadel+ 
phus, who governed the kingdom one-and- -twenty 
years. 
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It was a policy sufficiently 
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Ariarathes took refuge at Dae => - 
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Bee Poly bius bestows great praises on Eumenes. The 

: ody of that prince, says be, was weak and delicate, 
- but his soul great, and abounding with the most no- 
ble sentiments. He was inferior to none of the 
bas " who were his contemporaries in many other 
qualities, and excelled them all in the nobleness of 
his inclinations. The kingdom of Pergamus, when 
ne received it from his father, consisted ‘only of a 
very small number of cities, which scarce deserved 
that name. He rendered it so powerful, that it might 

have disputed pre-eminence with almost all the great- 
. est kingdoms. He owed nothing either to chance or 
fortune ;—I still use the words of Polybius. Every 
_ thing was the result of his prudence, assiduity, and 
activity. From his fondness for true glory, he did 
more good to Greece, and enriched more private per- 
sons, than any prince of histime. ‘To finish his cha- 
 vacter, he possessed so fully the art of engaging the 
_- respect of his three brothers, and of keeping them 
within bounds by his authority, without letting them 
_ perceive it, that though they were all of age and ca- 
pacity to act for themselves, and shared with him in 
_ the functions of the sovereignty, they never failed in 
<2 point of submission,. but continued always in perfect 
union, and, with equal zea! for his service, assisted 

him in defending and aggrandizing the kiagdom. It 
would be difficult to find such an example ‘of autho- 
rity over brothers, joined with unalterable concord 
~ and union. 

[| ought not, in this place, to omit one thing, which 
- does great honour to the memory of Kamenes : ‘that 
is, his having founded the famous library of Perga- 
mas or at least considerably augmented it. 
The division * 

sisted between Prusias and Eumenes, continued under 
_ Attalns, who succeeded the latter. * Prusias, having 
been victorious in a battle, entered Pergamus, and, 
violently enraged and afflicted that he had failed of 
seizing Attalus, let fall the weight of his revenge upon 
the statues and temples of the gods; burning and de- 
stroying all before him in his march. Attalus sent 
his brother Athenzus to Rome, to implore aid of the 
~ senate, who sent several embassies at different times 
to forbid Prusias to continue the ~ar against Attalus ; 
but he eluded these orders,eithe« by delays, or even 
by treachery, having once attempted, under pretence 
of an interview, to seize the Roman ambassador and 
Attalus. His design was discovered, and the execu- 
tion of it prevented; but his crime was not the less 
upon that account. Romeat other times would have 
= punished it with the destruction of his kingdom. She 

was at present contented with sending. ten commis- 
sioners, with instructions to put an end to this war, 
and to oblige Prusias to make Attalus satisfaction for 
' the damages he had done him. Attalus, however, 
with the aid of his allies, had assembled numerous 
forces both by sea and land. All things were pre- 
pared for opening the campaign, when news came that 
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which had almost perpetually sub-_ 








the commissioners were aaikhived xed joine 
After some conferences upon the present affair, they | 
set out for Bithynia, where they declared to. Prusias 
the orders they were charged with from the senate. — 
That prince was willing to accept part of the condi-— 
tions prescribed him; but refused to comply with 














ed them. : 


most of the rest. ‘The commissioners, exasperated ats 
his rejecting them, broke the alliance and amity with — 
him, and resuming immediately their route to Per- 
gamus, left Prusias i in terrible apprehensions. ‘They 
advised Attalus to keep with his army upon the fron- 
tiers of his kingdom, without being the first to com- 
mit hostilities; and some of them ‘returned to Rome, 
to inform the senate of the rebellion of Prusias. | At 
length he opened bis eyes, and new commissioners | 
from Rome obliged him to Jay down his arms, and 
sign a treaty of peace which they presented him, — 
This treaty imported, that Prusias should give imme- 
diately twenty decked ships to Attalus; that he 
should pay him five hundred talents t within twenty 
years; and that the two kings should keep within the 
bounds of their dominions as they stood before the 
war; that Prusias, in reparation of the damage be ~ 
had done upon the lands of some neighbouring cities, 
which were named, should pay them a hundred ta- — 
lents.t When he had accepted and signed these — 
conditions, Attalus drew off his troops both by oer 
and land into h's own kingdom. In this manner end- 
ed the war, occasioned by the differences between 
Attalus and Prusias. ~ : 

Attalus the younger, ¥ the son of Eumenes, when ? 
the peace was concluded between the two states, 
made a voyage to Rome, in order to make himself 
known to the senate, to demand the continuance of 
their amity, and, without doubt, to thank them also ~ 
for the protection they had granted his uncle, who 
reigned in hisname. He received from the senate 
all the marks of favour he could expect, and all the 
honours suitable to his years; after which he set out 
for his own dominions. 

Prusias 7also sent afterwards his son Nicomedes to : 
Rome; and knowing that be was highly respected — 
there, he gave him instructions to demand that the- 
senate would remit him the remainder of the sum he 
was to pay to Attalus. He joined Menas with him in 
this embassy, to whom he had given secret orders to 
despatch the young prince, in order to advance his 
children by a second wife. The favour demanded 
by Prusias was refused, Attalus’s ambassadors demon- 
strating that the whole sum was far from being equal 
to the losses their raster had sustained. ; 

|| Menas, instead of executing the horrid commis- 
sion he was charged with, discovered the whole to Ni- 
comedes. ‘The young prince having quitted Rome 
to return into Bithynia, thought it incumbent on him 
to prevent the murderous designs of his father. — Sup- 
ported by the assistance of Attalus, he revolted against 
him, and drew over the greatest part of the people 
3855. Before J.C. 149. < 
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‘o his side; for Prusias was universally hated for his 
pEpressions and cruelties. That unfortunate prince, 
abandoned by all his subjects, took refuge in a temple, 
here he was slain’by soldiers sent by Nicomedes, 


Prusias was called the hunter, 
It was 


horrors on each side! 
and had reigned at least thirty-six years. 
with him Hannibal] had taken refuge. 
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The king of Bithynia’s person had nothing in it to 








prejudice people in his favour; nor was his mind 
-more to his advantage. * He was in size but half a 
man, and a mere woman as to valour and bravery. 
__ He was not only timorous, but delicate, and incapable 
= . . . 
of fatigue; in a word, equally effeminate in body and 
mind; defects by no means amiable in a king, and 
least of all amongst the Bithynians. Polite learning, 
_ philosophy, and all other liberal sciences connected 
_ with them, were entirely foreign to him. Jn short, 
he had no manner of idea of moral rectitude or 
beauty. Night and day he lived a true Sardanapalus. 
_ So that his subjects, upon the first dawn of hope, 
_ joined with the utmost ardour in measures against 
him, and to punish him in the same manner in which 
he had governed them. 
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I have deferred speaking of two embassies, which 
_ arrived at Rome very near the same time. 
_. * The one came from the Athenians, who having 


deen condemned by a sentence passed on them by 
_ the Sicyonians,” but under the authority of the Ro- 
man senate, in a fine of five hundred talents, t for 
_ having laid waste the lands of the city of Oropus, 
_ sent to demand the remission of that fine. The am- 
 bassadors were three celebrated philosophers ; Car- 
_ neades, of the sect of the Academics; Diogenes, of 
the Stoics; and Critolaus, of the Peripatetics. The 
_. taste for eloquence and philosophy had not yet made 
_ its way so far as Rome; it was about the time of 
_ which we are speaking that it began to spread there, 
and the reputation of these three philosophers did 
hot a little contribute to it. The young people of 
_ Rome, who had any taste for the sciences, made it 
an honour and amusement to visit them, and were 
: 
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struck with admiration in hearing them, especially 


: -Carneades, whose lively and graceful eloquence, in 
which solidity and elegance were conjoined, trans- 
i ported and enchanted them. It was the general topic 
__was-arrived, who, from his great knowledge, was 
more than man, and who, in calming and softening 
_ the most violent passions by his eloquence, inspired 
3 youth with a kind of love, which made them renounce 
a 

selves wholly to philosophy. He had for his auditors 
all the most considerable persons of Rome. His dis- 
z courses, translated into Latin by one of the senators, 
- were in all hands. All Rome saw, with great joy, 
their children apply themselves to the Grecian Jearn- 


ing, and attach themselves to those wonderful men. 


 *Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 173, 174. 
— >Cic. }. ii. de Orat.n. 155.. Aul. Gel. 1. vii. c. 14. ‘ 
-©Polyb. Legat. cxxxi. & cxxxiv. : . 9Egitna. 







or, according to some, by Nicomedes himself. What 


all other pleasures and employments, to devote them- 








of conversation, that a Greek of extraordinary merit | 


Cato alone seemed sorry for its apprehending that 


for military knowledge; and that they would prefer 














ay, 
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this taste for polite learning would extinguish that — 


the glory of speaking to that of acting well. The 
example of the second Scipio Africanus, educated at 
the same time under the care of Polybius, in a taste 
for the sciences, demonstrates how ill-founded that 









prejudice of Cato’s was. Be this as it may, he warmly = 


reproached the senators for keeping the ambassadors. 
so long in the city; and having caused the affair that — 





brought them thither to be despatched, he hastened — oe | 


their departure. By a decree of the senate, the — 
fine, in which the Athenians had been condemned. 
was mitigated, and the five hundred talents reduced. 
to one hundred. j ee 

The other embassy was sent by the ‘ people of Mar 
seilles. ‘They had already been often harassed by 


the Ligurians: but at the time of which we now | 


speak, they were reduced to the last extremities, and 
sent ambassadors to Rome to implore aid of the — 
senate. They came to a resolution to send deputies 
to the Ligurians, to incline them to sentiments of — 









peace and equity by mild measures and negociation. —__ ; 
Such conduct made them only the more haughty,and 






they carried their insolence so far, as to offer indigni- 


ties to the deputies, and to violate the law of nations 


in their persons. The senate being informed of this 
unhappy affair, made the consul Quintus Opimius — 
march immediately against them with an army. He ~ 
Jaid siege to the city’ where the insult had been — 
offered to the Roman ambassadors, took it by storm. — 
made slaves of the inhabitants, and sent the principal 
authors of the affront bound and fettered to Romeyto 
be punished there according to their deserts. The 
Ligurians were beaten in several battles, and cut to 
pieces. ‘The victor distributed all the conquered 
Jands amongst the people of Marseilles. He ordered 





the Ligurians to send hostages to Marseilles, which _ 7 


were to be exchanged for others from time to time; 
in order to lay a curb upon them, and prevent them 
from molesting the people of Marseilles, as they had — 
done till then. . . 
Rome had always held the people of Marseilles in — 
extreme consideration, founded upon their extraordi- . 
nary merit, and the inviolable fidelity with which 


they had constantly adhered to the party of the Roe 
mans. ‘They came originally ° from Phocea, a city ‘3 
of lonia. When Cyrus sent Harpagus to besiege it, ae 


the inhabitants, rather than submit to the yoke of the _ 


barbarians, as so many others had done, embarked 


with their wives and children, and all their effects 

and after various adventures, having cast a mass o1 
red-hot iron into the sea, they all engaged themsc.ves _ 
by oath never to return to Phocea, till that ircn 
should swim upon the water. Afterwards, having 
Janded upon the coast of Gaul, near the mouth of the 
Rhone, they settled there by the consent of the king 

of the country, and built a city since called Marseilles. 

% ©'Herod. I-i. c. 164. 
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their city gave him umbrage. 


-asecond term, 
\ 
chem up; and at last, when. they were grown large 


_ civilized, and to assume: more gentle manners. - 


-to cultivate vines, and to plant olives. 
_ surprising an alteration ensued, as well in the pro- 


~widezetur.” 
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Some authors suppose that this city was already in 
existence, and had been founded by an ancient colony 


of these same Phoceans in the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus, about the second year of the forty-fifth 


Olympiad, and six hundred years before the birth of 


Jesus Christ; and that those who fled from Harpagus, 


and came fe settle here, were called the founders, 


because they greatly increased the extent and power 
of thi: city. This second foundation took place in 
the sixtieth Olympiad, about five hundred and forty 
years before the birth of Jesus Christ, when Servius 
Tullius reigned at Rome. 

The king, who had received them into his domi- 
nions with ; great kindness, being dead, his son * did 
not show them equal favour. The growing power of 
He was made to un- 
derstand, that those strangers, whom he had received 
into his country as guests and suppliants, might one 


day make themselves masters of it by right of con- 
quest. 


The fable of the bitch was made use cf upon 
this occasion, that asked her companion to lend her 


‘her kennel only for eight days, till she had brought 


forth her whelps; then, by urgent entreaties, obtained 


that she might have time to bring 


and strong, made herself absolute mistress and pro- 


-prietor of the place, from whence she could never 


afterwards be expelled. The Marseillese had, in 


consequence, at first a severe war upon their hands ; 


bat having been victorious, they continued in quiet 
possession of the lands- that had been granted them, 


‘within the bounds of which they were not long con- 
_ fined 


In process of time, they settled several & colonies, 
and built several cities; Agde, Nice, Antibes, Olbia; 
which much extended their territory, and augmented 
their power. ‘They had ports, arsenals, and fleets, 
which rendered them formidable to their enemies. 

So many new settlements" contributed to the 


spreading of the Greeks in Gaul, and occasioned a 
_ wonderful change in that country. 


The Gauls, quit- 
ting their ancient rusticity by degrees, began to be 
In- 
stead of breathing nothing but war, they accustomed 
themselves to the observance of the laws of a wise 
government. They learned to improve their lands, 
* Hence so 


vinces as in the people who inhabited them, that it 


might have been said, Greece was not come to Gaul, 


but Gaul had been transferred into Greece. 
The ‘ inhabitants of the new city made very wise 


Jaws for its polity and government, whicly was aristo- 


cratical; that is to say, in the hands of the elders. 
The council of the city was composed of six hun- 
OO 


éStrab. p. 180.  * Justin. 1. xiii. c. 4. 
‘Strab. |. iv. p. 197. kVal. Max. 1. ii. c. 6. 
WStrab. J. iv. p. 181. mVal]l. Max. 1. ii. c. 6. 

+ Adeo magnus et hominibus et rebus impositus est nitor, ut 
non Grecia in Galliam emigrasse, sed Gallia in Greciam translata 
JUSTIN. 

t * Eadem civitas severitatis custos acerrima est: nullum adi- 
fui in scenam mimis dando, quorum argumenta majore ex parte 


f Justin. J. xiii. c. 4. 
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dred none who Sener ip ‘that function Jur 
life. Of that number, fifteen were elected to ire 
care of the current affairs, and three to preside in the- 
assemblies, in quality of Princip) magistrates. i 

The right of hospitality * was in singular estima — 
tion among the Marseillese, and practised by Wena 
with the most exalted humanity. To maintain the 
security of the asylum which they gave to strangers — 
no person was suffered to enter the city with arms. 
Certain persons were placed at the gates, whose 
business it was to take care of the arms of all whe 
came ia, and to.return them when they went out. 

All entrance was barred to such as might be in — 
clined to introduce:sloth and a voluptuous life; and 
particular care was taken to banish all double-dealing 
falsehood, and fraud. 

They piqued themselves ' especially upon sobriety 
modesty, and frugality. The most considerable por- 
tion amongst them did not exceed a hundred pieces 
of gold; that is to say, nearly four hundred dollars. 
They were not allowed to lay out more than five in 
dress, (about twenty dollars.) and as many in jewels. 
Valerius Maximus,” who lived in the reign of ‘Tibe- 
rius, admires the regulations of government observed 
at Marseilles in his time. ‘“ That city,” (says he,) 


| “ steadfastly retaining the tancient severity of man-_ 


ners, excludes from their theatre those Comedians 
whose pieces generally turn upon the subject of un 
lawful love.” The reason given for this maxim is 
still finer and more remarkable than the maxim it- | 
self: “ Lest” (adds the author) “a familiarity with 
such sort of shows should make the people the more 
apt to imitate them.” 

They would not admit in funeral ceremonies those. 
indecent tears and lamentations with which they are 
generally attended, and ordered the obsequies to be 
terminated the same day by a domestic sacrifice, and~ 
an entertainment for the friends and relations of the 
deceased. {For is it consistent to abandon our- 
selves to immoderate affliction, or to be offended at 
the Divinity for not having thought fit to share his: 
immortality with us?” 

Tacitus makes mention of the city of Marseilles 
highly to its praise; the passage occurs in his Life 
of Julius Agricola his father-in-law. After having 
spéken of the excellent education he had received 
from the care and tender affection of ||“ Julia Pro- 
cilla, his mother, a lady of extraordinary virtue, who 
made him pass the early years of his youth in the 
study of those arts and sciences that suited his birth 
and age;” he adds—“ What had preserved him from 
the dangers and disorders to which youth is generally 
exposed, was, besides his own excellent disposition, 
the good fortune of having from his infancy the city 
of Marseilles for his school, in the manners of whose 





stuprorum continent actus, ne talia spectandi consuetudo etiam 
imitandi licentiam sumat.” 

t ‘ Etenim quid attinet, aut humano dolori indulgeri, aut divino 
numiniinvidiam fier, quod immortalitatem suam nobiscum partiti 
noluerit ?”” j 

|| *¢ Mater Julia Porcilla fuit, rare castitatis. In hujus sinu in 
dulgentiaque educatus, per omnem honestarum artium cultura, 
pueritiam adolescentiamque transegit.”» TAciTus in mea Ce iv. 
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united.” 
 tpsius bonam integramque naturam, quod statim parvu- 
ius sedem ac magistrum studiorum Massiliam habuernt, 





ataabs: the politeness of the Geek and the 
_ simplicity and reserve of the provinces, were happily . 
“Arcebat eum ab illecebris peccantium, preter 


docum Greca comitat et provinciali parsimonia mistum 


ac bene compositum. 


From what I have said, it may be seen, that Mar- 


- seilles was become a celebrated school for politeness, 


wisdom, and virtue, and at the same time for all arts 
and sciences. Eloquence, philosophy, physic, mathe- 


matics, law, fabulous theology, and all kinds of litera- 
- ture, were publicly professed there. 


This city pro- 
duced " the most ancient of the learned men of the 
West, I mean Pytheas, an excellent geographer and 
astronomer, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Phila- 


- delphus, or indeed of Alexander the Great. 
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Athens itself; which is saying a great deal. 
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‘They persevered constantly in cultivating the arts 
and sciences with equal ardour and success. Strabo 
relates, that in his time (he lived in the reign of Au- 
gustus) the young nobility of Rome went to Marseilles 
for education; and he prefers that place to the city of 
We 
have already seen that it still retained that privilege 


in the time of Tacitus the historian. - 


The Marseillese distinguished themselves no less by 


‘the wisdom of their government, than by their capa- 


city and taste for learning. Cicero, in one of his 
orations, praises highly their manner of governing 
their republic. - * I am assured,” (says he,) “ that 
not only in Greece, but almost in all other nations, 
there is nothirtg comparable to the wise polity esta- 
blished at Marseilles. That city, so remote from the 
country, manners, and language of al] other Greeks, 
situate in Gaul, in the midst of barbarous nations, 


ow hich surround it on all sides, isso prudently directed 
by the counsels of its elders, that it is more easy to 


praise, than imitate the wisdom of its government.” 
They laid it down as a fundamental ° rule of their 
politics, from which they never departed, to adhere 


inviolably to the Romans, to whose manners their 


own were more conformable, than to those of the 
barbarians around them. Besides which, their 
neighbourhood to the Ligurians, to whom each state 
were equally enemies, could not but contribute to 
unite them by their common interests; that urion 


~ enabling each party to make powerful diversions on 


both sides of the Alps. They accordingly rendered 
the Romans great services at all times, and also re- 
ceived considerable aids from them upon many occa- 


i sions. 


Justin ” relates a fact, which would be very much 
to the honour of the Marseillese, if it were well au- 
thenticated. Having received advice that the Gauls 





"Voss. in Histor. Gree. 
¢Strab. 1. iv. p. 180. PJustin. |. xliil. c. 5, 
9 Liv. 1. xxi. n. 20, 25, 26. Lib. xxvi. n. 19. Lib. xxvii. n. 36. 
*Ces. in Bel. Civ. 1. i. sTbid. J. ii. 
* Cujus ego civitatis disciplinam atque gravitatem, non solum 


_  Greciz, sed haud scio an cunctis gentibus, anteponendam jure 
oe dicam : 


que tam procul a Grecorum omnium regionibus, discipli- 
is, linguaque divisa, cum in ultimis terris cincta Gallorum genti- 
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had taken and burnt Rome, they deplored that dis- ‘ 


aster which had befallen their allies, as much as if it 
had happened to their own city. Nor did they con- 
fine themselves. to fruitless tears. Out of the gold — 


and silver, either belonging to the public, or to pri- | 
vate persons, they raised the sum in which the Ganls — 


had taxed the conquered as the price of peace, and 
sent it to Rome. ‘The Romans, infinitely affected — 
with so noble an act of generosity, granted Marseilles 
the privilege of immunity, and the right of | sitting 
amongst the senators at the public shows. 9 It is 
certain that, during the war with Hannibal, Mar- 
seilles aided the Romans with all manner of good of 
fices; without permitting the ill successes which they 
experienced in the first years of the war, and which 


| had deprived them of almost all their allies to shake 


their fidelity in the least. 

In the civil war between Cesar and Pompey, ieee 
city observed a conduct which well denotes the wis- 
dom of its government. Cesar," against whom they 
had shut their gates, caused the fifteen senators who 
were in supreme authority to come to his camp, and 
represented to them that he was sorry the war should 
begin by attacking their city; that they ought rather 
to submit to the authority of all Ttaly, than to aban- 
don themselves blindly to the desires of one mau: 
and he added all the motives most capable of per-— 
suading them. After having made their report fo the 
senate, they returned into the camp, and gave Cesar 
this answer: t * That they knew the Roman people 
were divided into two parties: that it did not belong 


to them to determine which had the right on their — 


side: that the two heads of those parties were equally” 


the protectors of their city ; and at the same time its — 


friends and benefactors. ‘That for this reason, obliged’ — 


to express their gratitude alike for both, it was in- © 
cumbent upon them neither to assist nor receive the’ 
one into their city or ports to the prejudice of the 
They * suffered a long siege, in which they 


other.” 
showed all possible valour; but at length, the extreme 
necessity to which they were reduced, by the want 
of every thing, obliged them to surrender. However 


enraged Cesar was at so obstinate a resistance, he 


could not refuse to the ancient reputation of the city, 
the favour of saving it from being plundered, and of 
preserving its*citizens. 

IT should have considered myself as in some mea- 
sure detracting from the glory of the French nation, 
and from that of a city which holds one of the high- 
est ranks in the kingdom, if I had not collected in 
this place part of those favourable reports which an- 
tiquity makes of it. I hope the reader will pardon 
this digression; which, besides, comes within my 
plan, and forms part of the Grecian history. 








natur, ut omnes ejus instituta laudare tacilus possint, quam ane 
lari.» Orat. pro Flacco. n. }xiii. 

t ‘Intelligere se divisum esse populum in partes duas nequn 
sui judicii, neque suarum virium discernere utra pars justiorem ha- 
beat causam: principes vero earum esse partium Cn. Pompeium 
et C. Cresarem patronos civitatis.—Paribus eorum heneficiis puram | 
se quoque voluntatem tribuere debere, et neutrum eorum, contra 
alterum juvare, aut urbe aut portubus tecipere.”” 
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“The affarss of Sreece, Bithynia, Pergamus, and 

some other countries, which I thought it necessary to 
treat in a series, and without interruption, have made 
_ me suspend those of Macedonia, Syria, and Egypt; 
_ to which it is now time to return. 1 shall begin with 
ie Macedonia. ~ 
: 4 


“SECT, III. Andriscus, who gave himself out for the 
son of Perseus, makes himself master of Macedonia, 
~ and causes himself to be proclaimed king. The pretor 
— Juventius attacks him, and is killed in battle with part 
ES of his army, Metellus, who succeeds him, retrieves 
that loss. The usurper is overthrown, taken, and 
_ sent to Rome. A eeeone and third usurper are also 


— defeated. 


S Gericen or sixteen years‘ after the defeat and 
- death of Perseus, Andriscus of Adramyttium, a city 
of Troas, in Asia Minor, a person of. the meanest 
_ birth, giving himself out for the son of Perseus, took 
_ upon him the name of Philip, and entered Macedo- 
_ hia, in hopes of making the inhabitants of the country 
_ acknowledge him for their king. He had invented 
S a story in regard to his birth, which he reported 
_wherever he passed, pretending that he was the son 
: ~ of Perseus by a concubine, and that the prince his 
~ father had caused him to be secretly brought up at 
- Adramyttium, that, in case of ill fortune in the war 
against the Romans, some shoot of the royal line 
; mizht remain. That after the death of Perseus, he 
had been nurtured and brought up at Adramy ttium, 
2 till he was twelve years of age, and that the person 
_ who passed for his father, finding himself at the point 
_of death, had revealed the secret to his wife, and in- 
- trusted her with a writing, signed by Perseus with his 
own hand, which attested all that has been said ; 
which writing she was to deliver to him (Philip) ag 
soon ‘as he should attain to years of discretion. He 
added, that her husband having conjured her abso- 
— lutely to conceal the affair till then, she had been 
most faithful in keeping the secret, and had delivered 
that important writing to him at the appointed time ; 

- pressing him to quit ‘the country before the report 
should reach the ears of Eumenes, the declared enemy 
of Perseus, lest he should cause him to bevput to death. 
He was in hopes that he should be believed upon his 
own word, and make Macedonia rise in his favour. 
When he saw that every thing there continued quiet, 
he retired into Syria, to the court of Demetrius So- 
__ ter, whose sister Perseushad espoused. That prince, 
who immediately perceived the fraud, caused him to 
be seized and sent to Rome. 

As he did not produce any proof of his pretended 
nobility, and had nothing in his mien or manners that 
expressed the prince, no great notice was taken of 
_ himat Rome, and he was treated with great con- 
tempt, withsut much trouble to keep a strict guard 
upon him, or to confine him close. He took advan- 
+Epitom. Liv. J. xIviii.—l. Zonar. ex. Dione. Pat. OE erie 
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I figs of the saeelicane of nie’ guar dae ae inde his } 
escape from Rome. * Having found meaus to raise 
a considerable army amongst the, Thracians. who en- 
tered into his views for the sake of delivering them 
selves by his means from the Roman yoke, he ade 

himself master of Macedonia, either by consent or 
force, and assumed the marks of the royal dignity — 

Not content with this first conquest, which had cost 4 
him little, he attacked Thessaly, and subjected cls 

of it to his obedience. 

The affair then began to seem more. important tc. 
the Romans. They elected Scipio Nasica to go thi- 
ther, and appease this tumult in its birth, deeming 
him well qualified for that commission. He had, in- 
deed, the art of managing men’s minds, and of bring ss 
ing them into his measures by persuasion; and if he — 
should find it necessary to decide this affair by arms, = 
he was very capable of forming a project with wis- 
dom, and executing it with valour. As soon as he 
arrived in Greece, and had been fully informed of the — 
state of affairs in Macedonia and Thessaly, he gave 
the senate advice of them; and, without loss of time, — 
visited the cities of the allies, in order to the imme- 
diate raising of troops for the defence of Thessaly. 
The Achzans, who continued at that time the most — 
powerful people of Greece, supplied him with the — 
greatest number, forgetting past subjects of discon- 
tent. He presently took from the false Philip all the 
places he had possessed himself of in T hessaly, and 
drove him back into Macedonia. 7 

t However, it was plainly seen at Rigine, from Se1- 
pio’s letters, that Macedonia had occasion fora speedy 
support. The praetor, P. Juventius Thalna, had or- 
ders to repair thither as soon as possible with an army, 
which he did without loss of time. But looking upon 
Andriscus as only a pageant king, he did not think it 
incumbent upon him to take any great precautions e 
against him, and engaged precipitately in a battle, | 
wherein he lost his life, with part of his army; the - 
rest saving themselves only by favour of the night. 
The victor, elate with his success, and believing his 
authority sufficiently established, abandoned himseli 
to his vicious inclinations without any moderation or 
reserve ; as if the being truly a king consisted in 
knowing no law nor rule. of conduct but his passions. - 
He avas covetous, proud, insolent, and cruel. No- - 
thing was seen every where but violence, confisca-— 
tions of estates, and murders. ‘Taking advantace of 
the terror occasioned by the defcat of the Roman 
army, he soon recovered all he had Jost in Thessaly 
An embassy sent to him from the Carthaginians, whe 
were at that time actually at war with the ene 
promising him speedy supplies, very much augmented 
his courage. . 

rQ. Cecilius Metellus, lately elected pretor. hav 
succeeded Juventius. Andriscus had resolved to aa- 


4 





vance to meet him, but did not think it proper to re- 
move far from the sea, and halted at Pydna, where 
The Roman pretor soon 
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he fortified . his camp. 
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other, and skirmished every day. Andriscus gained 
an advantage of some consequence in a small com- 
bat of the cavalry. Success generally blinds and 
proves fatal to pcople of little experience. Andriscus, 
_ pelieving himself superior to the Romans, sent off a 
great detachment to defend his conquests in Thessaly. 
_ This wasa gross error; and Metellus, whose vigilance 
nothing escaped, did not fail to take advantage of it. 
_ The army that remained in Macedonia was beaten, 
sand Andriscus obliged to fly. He retired amongst 
the Thracians, from whom he returned soon after 
with another army. He was so rash as to hazard 
another battle, which was still less successful than 
the former. Tle had above twenty-five thousand 
men killed in these two battles; and nothing was 
wanting to the Roman glory, but to seize Andriscus, 
_ who had taken refuge with a petty king of Thrace, 
to whose fidelity he had abandoned himself. But the 
_ Thracians did not stand much upon breach of faith, 
and made that conducive to their intcrest. That 
prince delivered up his guest and suppliant into the 
hands of Metellus, to avoid drawing upon himself the 
_ wrath and arms of the Romans: Andriscus was sent 
to Rome. 
Another adventurer, who also called himself the 
2 son of Perseus, and took upon him the name of Alex- 
ander, had the same fate with the first, except being 
seized by Metellus: he retired into Dardania, where 
he effectually concealed himself. 

It was at this time that Macedonia was entirely sub- 
jected to the Romans, and reduced into a province. 
_ __A third usurper, some years after, appeared again 
upon the stage, and sct himself up as the son of Per- 
seus, under the name of Philip. His pretended roy- 

alty was but of short duration. He was overcome, 
and killed in Macedonia by Tremellius, afterwards 
‘surnamed Scrofa, from having said that he would dis- 
_ perse the enemy, ut Scrofa porcos. 


SECT.IV. Troubles m Achaia, which declares war 
against the Lacedemonians. Metellus sends deputies 
~ to Corinth to appease these troubles ; they are ill used 
and insulted. Thebes and Chalcis join the Acheans. 
 Metellus, after having ineffectually exhorted them to 
peace, gives them batile and defeats them. The con- 
sul Mummius succeeds him, and after having gained 
a battle, takes Corinth, sets it on fire, and entirely 
demolishes it. Greece is reduced into a Roman pro- 
vince. Various actions and death of Polybius. Tri- 
umphs of Metellus and Mummus. 
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~Mertetucts, after having pacified " Macedonia, con- 
tinued there some time. Great commotions had arisen 
amongst the Achzan league, occasioned by the teme- 
rity and avarice of those who held the first offices in 
jit. ‘The resolutions of theirassemblies were no longer 
guided by reason, prudence, and equity, but by the 
ERS a 


*Pausan. in Achaic. p- 421—428. Polyb. Legat. cxlviii. cxliv. 
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~ followed him. The two armies were in view of each’ 





‘house of the commissioners who had taken refuge 
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interest and passions of the magistrates, and the blind - pe 
caprice of an untractable multitude. The Achman_ 
league and Sparta had sent ambassadors to Reme, 


upon an affair about which they were divided. Da <* ae 


mocritus, notwithstanding, who was the supreme ma- 
gistrate of the Achaans, had caused wartobedeclared = 
against Sparta. Metellus had sent to desire that 9 
hostilities might be suspended till the arrival of the = 
commissioners from Rome, who had been appointed — 
for terminating their differences. But neither he, — 
nor Dizwus, who succeeded him, paid any regard to — 


that request. Both of them entered Laconia with. ers 


their troops, and laid waste the country. 

The commissioners being arrived, the assembly — 
was summoned to Corinth; (Aurelius Orestes was at. 
the head of the commission.) The senate had given ~— 
them orders to weaken the body of the league; and, 
for that end, to separate as many cities as they could 
fromit. Orestes notified to the assembly the decree © 
of the senate ; whereby Sparta, Corinth, Argos, He- 
raclea near mount Oeta, and Orchomenus of Arcadia, 





were secluded from the league, under pretence that — 


those cities did not originally compose a part of the 

body of the Achazans. When the deputies quitted 
the assembly, and reported this decree to the multi- — _ 
tude, they grew furious, and fell upon allthe Lacede- 
monians they found in Corinth; tore these out of the 





there ; and would have treated themsclves no better, 
had they not escaped their violence by flight. re 

Orestes and his colleagues, on their return to 
Rome, gave an account of what had passed. The 
senate was highly incensed at it, and immediately 
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deputed Julius, with some other commissioners, into 


Achaia ; but instructed them to complain with mode- 
ration, and only to exhort the Achzans not to give 
ear to bad counsels, lest by their imprudence they 
should incur disgrace with the Romans; a misfortune _ 
it was in their power to avoid, by punishing those 
who had exposed them to it. Carthage was not yet 
taken, so that it was necessary to act with caution in = 
regard to allies so powerful as the Achezans. ‘The 


commissioners met on their way a deputy sent by the 


seditious to Rome: they carried him back with them 
to Egium, where the dict of the nation had been 
summoned to assemble. They spoke in it with great 
moderation and mildness. They did not let slip a 
single word in their discourse concerning the ill 
treatment of the commissioners, or else made a better 
excuse for it than the Achwans themselves would have — 
done; ncither did they make any mention of the cities 
they had been desirous of separating from the league. 
They confined themselves to exhorting the assembly 
not to aggravate their first fault, nor to irritate the Ro- 
mans any further; and to leave Lacedemonia in peace 
Such moderate remonstrances were extremely agreca- 
ble to all persons of sense in the assembly. But Dizus, 
Critolaus, and their faction, all chosen out of the vilest, 
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HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSOR: 


mst impious, and most pernicious persons in each city, 


blow up the flames of discord; insinuating that 
the lenity of the Romans proceeded only from the 
bad condition of their affairs in Africa, where they 
had been worsted in several engagements, and from 
the fear they were in lest the Achzan league should 
declare against them. 

The commissioners, however, were treated with 
They were told that Thearidas 
‘should be sent to Rome; that they had only to repair 
to Tegzea, * to treat there with the Lacedemonians, 
and to incline them to peace. They went thither 


accordingly, and persuaded the Lacedamonians to 


an accommodation with the Achzans, and to suspend 


all hostilities till new commissioners should arrive 


from Rome to pacify all differences. But Critolaus’s 


cabal took their measures in such a manner, that no- 


_ body, except that magistrate, went to the congress, 
and he did not arrive there till he was almost no 
longer expected. Conferences were held with the 
_ Lacedeemonians; but Critolaus would not accede to 
any measures. He said that he was not empowered 
to decide any thing without the consent of the na- 
tion, and that he would report the affair in the gene- 
ral diet, which could not be summoned in less than 
3ix months. That mean artifice, or rather breach of 
faith, exceedingly offended Julius. After having dis- 
missed the Lacedzemonians, he set out for Rome, 
where he described Critolaus asa violent and extra- 
vagant man. 


_ The commissioners were no sooner out of Pelo- 


- ponnesus, than Critolaus ran from city to city during 
the whole winter, and summoned assemblies, under 


colour of communicating what had been said to the 


Lacedemonians in the conferences held at Tegza, but, 
in fact, to vent invectives against the Romans, and to 
put an odious construction upon all they had said, in 


order to inspire the same spirit of animosity and 


aversion which he himself had against them: and he 
- succeeded but too well. He, besides, prohibited all 


judges from prosecuting and imprisoning any Achzan. 


for debt, till the conclusion of the affair between the 
diet and Lacedamon. By that means, whatever he 
said, had all the effect he desired, and disposed the 
multitude to receive such orders as he thought fit to 
give them. Incapable of forming a right judgment of 
future consequences, they suffered themselves to be 
caught with the bait of the first advantage he pro- 
posed to them. 
Metellus having received advice in Macedonia 
of the troubles in Peloponnesus, deputed thither four 
Romans of distinction, who arrived at Corinth at the 
time the council was assembled there. ‘They spoke in 
it with abundance of moderation; exhorting the 
Achzans not to draw upon themselves, by imprudent 
rashness and levity, the resentment of the Romans. 
They were treated with contempt, and ignomini- 
ously turned out of the assembly. An innumera- 
ble crowd of workmen and artificers gathered about 
them, and insulted them. All the cities of Achaia 


* 4 city on the banks of the Eurvutas. 


were at that time ina kind of delirium ; but Corinth 


ee 





was far more frantic than the rest, and abandoned to 
a kind of madness. They had been persuaded that 
Rome intended to enslave them all, and absolutely to” 
destroy the Achzan league. eb Saees 
Critolaus seeing with pleasure that every thing 
succeeded to his wishes, harangued the multitude 5 
inflamed them against the magistrates, who did not 
enter into his views; inveighed against the ambassa- 
dors themselves, animated them against the Romans, 
and gave them to understand, that it was not without — 
having previously well concerted his measures that 
he had undertaken to make head against the Romans _ 
that he had kings in his party, and that republics. 
were also ready to join it. By these seditious dis- 
courses he prevailed to have war declared against 
the Lacedzmonians, and, in consequence, indirectly 
against the Romans. ‘The ambassadors then separa- 
ted. One of them repaired to Lacedemon, to ob- 
serve the motions of the enemy; another set out for 
Naupactus; and two waited the arrival of Metellus 
at Athens. ; a0 
The magistrate of the Beeotians, whose name was 
Pytheas, equally rash and violent with Critolaus, 
entered into his measures, and engaged the Beotians 
to join their arms with those of the Achzans: they | 
were discontented with a sentence Rome had given 
against them. The city of Chalcis suffered itself also” 
to be drawn into their party. The Achzans, with : 
such feeble aids, believed themselves in a condition 
to support all the weight of the Roman power; so” 
much were they blinded by their rage and fury.= 
J The Romans had chosen Mummius for one of the 
consuls, and charged him with the Achsan war, 
Metellus, to deprive him of the glory of terminating - 
this war, sent new ambassadors to the Acheans, and_ 
commissioned them to promise that the Roman peo- 
ple should forget all that had passed, and pardon 
their faults, if they would return to their duty, and 
consent that certain cities, which had been named 
before, should be dismembered from the leagues 
This proposal was rejected with disdain. Upon 
which Metellus advanced with his troops against the 
rebels. He came up with them near the city of 
Scarphea in Locris, and obtained a considerable vic- 
tory over them, in which he took more than a thou- 
sand prisoners. Critolaus disappeared in the ved 












without.its being known what became of him. It was 
supposed, that in the flight he had fallen into the 
marshes anu been drowned. Dizus took upon him 
the command in his stead, gave liberty to the slaves, 
and armed all the Achzans and Arcadians capable 
of bearing arms. That body of troops amounted 
to fourteen thousand foot and six hundred horse. He 
gave orders, besides, for the raising of troops in every 
city. The exhausted cities were in the utmost deso 
lation. Many private persons, reduced to despair, lai 
viclent hands upon themselves; others abandon 
unhappy country, where they foresaw their des 
tin was inevitable. Notwithstanding the extr 
“+A M. 3858. Rie; 








ie never thought. of adopting 
. nly expedient that could prevent them. They 
f detested: the rashness of their chiefs, and nevertheless 
2 came into their measures. 
- Metellus, after the battle before-mentioned, fell in 
_ with a thousand Arcadians in Beotia, near Chero- 
_ hea, who were endeavouring to return into their own 
_ country: these were all put to the sword. From 
_ thenee he marched with his victorious army to 
hebes, which he found almost entirely deserted. 
"Moved with the deplorable condition of that city, he 
Biter that the temples and houses should be spared ; 
_and that none of the inhabitants, either in the city or 
~ country, should be made prisoners, or put to death. 
_ He excepted from that number Pytheas, the author 
_ of all their miseries, who was brought to him, and put 
- to death. From Thebes, after having taken Megara, 
_ the garrison of which had retired upon his approach, 
he made his troops march to Corinth, where Dizus 
had shut himself up. He sent thither three of the 
principal persons of the league, who had taken re- 
: fuge with him, to exhort the Achzans to return to 
their duty, and accept the conditions of peace offered 
them. Metellus ardently desired to terminate the 
affair before the arrival of Mummius. ‘The inhabi- 
tants, on their side, were equally desirous of seeing a 
_ period of their misfortunes ; but that was not in their 
_ power, the faction of Dius disposing of every thing. 
The deputies were thrown into prison, and would 
have been put to death, if Dizeus had not seen the 
multitude extremely enraged at the punishment he had 
_ inflicted upon Sosicrates, who talked of surrendering to 
_ the Romans. ‘The prisoners were therefore dismissed. 
Things were in this condition when Mummius ar- 
rived. "He had hastened his march, from the fear of 
- finding every thing pacified at his arrival ; ; and lest 
3 Pcie should have the glory of concluding this war. 
_ Metellus resigned the command to him, and returned 
into Macedonia. When Mummius had assembled all 
his troops, he advanced to the city, and encamped 
before it. A body of his advanced guard being negli- 
gent upon their post, the besieged made a sally, at- 
tacked them vigorously, killed many, and pursued the 
rest almost to the entrance of their camp. ‘This 
small advantage very much encouraged the Achzans, 
-and thereby proved fatal to them.  Dizus offered the 
consul battle. ‘The latter, to augment his rashness, 
_ kept his troops within the camp, as if fear prevented 
_ him from accepting it. The joy and presumption of 
the Achzans rose to an inexpressible height. They 
advanced furiously with all their troops, having pla- 
ced their wives and children upon the neighbouring 
eminences, to be spectators of the battle, and caused 
a great number of carriages to follow them, for the 
urpose of loading them ‘with the booty they should 
ike from the enemy; so fully did they reckon upon 
victory. 
Never’ was” Se more rash or ill- founded. 
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in order that they might be more absolute masters of 
the government and rule without opposition. Th 
chiefs, without military knowledge, valour, or expe 
rience, had no other merit than a blind and fran 
rage. ‘They had already committed an excess of fo 
in “unnecessarily hazarding a battle, which was to de-~ 
cide their fate, instead of thinking of a Jong and br. 
defence in so strong a place as Corinth, and of ob- 
taining good conditions by a vigorous resistanc 
The battle was fought near Leucopetra, * and the de 
file of the isthmus. The consul had posted part 
his horse in an ambuscade, which they quitted at < 
proper time, for charging the Achezan cavalry in eee 
flank ; who, surprised by an unforeseen attack, gave 
way immediately. The infantry made a little mor 
resistance; but, as it was neither covered nor sus-- 
tained by the horse, it was soon broken and put tones “ 
flight. If Dizeus had retired into the place, he might | . 
have held out-there for some time, and obtained an ~~ 
honourable capitulation from Mummius, whose sole 
aim was to put an end to the war. But abandoning 
himself to despair, he rode full speed to Megalopolis, — a 
his native country: and having entered his house, se 
fire to it; killed his wife, to prevent her falling int 
the hands of the enemy ; drank poison, and thus end- 
ed his life ina manner worthy of the many crime 
he had committed. : 
After this defeat, the inhabitants lost all Hoek o& as 
defending themselves. As they found they were with- 
out counsel, leaders, courage, or fixed views, nobody — ef 
had any thoughts of rallying the wreck of the army, 
in order to make any further resistance, and oblige — 
the victor to grant them some tolerable condition 
So that all the Achzans who had retired into C 
rinth, and most of the citizens, quitted it the follow- 
ing night, to save themselves where they could. The 
consul having entered the city, abandoned it to be 
plundered by the soldiers. All the men who were left 
in it were put to the sword, and the womenand chil- 
dren sold; and after the statues, paintings, and rich- 
est furniture were removed, in order to their being 
carried to Rome, the houses were set on fire, and the 
whole city continued in flames for several days. It 
is pretended, though on no good ground, that the 
gold, silver, and brass, which were melted, and ran 
together i in this conflagration, formed a new and pre 
cious metal. The walls were afterwards demolished, _ 
and razed to their very foundations. All this was 
executed by order of the senate, to punish the inso- __ 
lence of the Corinthians, who had violated the law _ 
of nations in their treatment of the ambassadors sent a 
to them by Rome. : 
Thus was Corinth ruined, the same year that Car- Bat 
thage was taken and destroy: ed by the Romans, nine 
hundred and fifty-two years after its foundation by — 
Aletes the son of Hippotes, sixth in descent from 
Hercules. Jt does not appear that they had any 
thoughts of raising new troops for the defence of the ~ 
country, or summoned any assembly to deliberate upon _ = 
— Ol ¢ 
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_ the measures it was necessary to Aiea nor that any 
one took upon him to propose any remedy for the 
public calamities, or endeavoured to appease the 
Romans, by sending deputies to implore their cle- 
mency. One would have thought from this general 
inactivity, that the Achzan league had been entirely 
buried in the ruins of Corinth; so much had the 
dreadful destruction of that city alarmed, and univer- 
sally dismayed, the people. 
The cities that had joined in the revolt of the 
- Acheans, were also punished by the demolishing of 
their walls, and by being disarmed. ‘The ten com- 
missioners sent by the senate to regulate the affairs: of 
Greece, in conjunction with the consul, abolished the 
_ popular government in all the cities, and established 
- . magistrates in them, who were to have a certain re- 
9 venue out of the public funds, In other respects, 
_ they were left in possession of their Jaws and liberty. 
They abolished also all the general assemblies held 
hy the Achzans, Boeotians, Phoceeans, and other peo- 
ple of Greece; but they were re-established soon 
cafter. Greece, from that time, was reduced into a 
Roman province, called the province of Achaia, be- 
cause, at the taking of Corinth, the Achzans were 
the most powerful people of Greece : the Roman peo- 
ae sent a preetor thither every year to govern it. 
-. Rome, by destroying Corinth in this manner, 
- thought proper to show that example of severity, in 
order to strike terror into other nations, whom its too 
great clemency rendered bold, rash, and presuming, 
_from the hope they had of obtaining from the Roman 
people pardon for their faults. Besides which, the 
advantageous situation of that city, where such as re- 
volted might lodge themselves, and make it a place of 
arms against the Romans, determined them to ruin it 
entirely. * Cicero, who did not disapprove of Car- 
thage and Numantia being used in that manner, could 
have wished that Corinth had been spared. 
The booty taken at Corinth was sold, and consider- 
able sums raised from it. Amongst the paintings, 
_ there was a piece drawn by the most celebrated f 
hand in Greece, * representing Bacchus, the beauty 
of which was not known to the Romans, who were 
at that time entirely ignorant of the polite arts. Po- 
lybius, who was then in the country, as] shall soon 
observe, had the mortification to see that painting 
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was adjudged to Attalus, in the sale made of the 
ee, booty, for six hundred thousand sesterces, that is, 
about sixteen thousand dollars. Pliny mentions ano- 
____ ther picture of the same painter’s, which the same Atta- 
Be dus purchased for a hundred talents, or about eighty-six 


x Strab. |. viii. p. 381. Plin. |. vii. c. 38. & 1. xxxv.c. 4. & 10. 
* «6 Majores nostri—Carthaginem et Numantiam funditus sus- 
ah tulerunt.- Nollem Corinthum. Sed credo illos secutos opportu- 
é nitatem loci maxime, ne posset aliquando ad bellum faciendum lo- 

cus ipse adhortari.”” Cuc. de Offic. J. i. n. 35 
‘ae t This painter was called Aristides. The picture mentioned 
here was in such estimation, that it was said, ‘¢ All paintings are 

? nothing in comparison to the Bacchus,” 

ae: { ** Numquid Lucius Mummuus copiosior, cum copiosisimam ur- 
7 bem funditus sustulisset ? Italiam ornare, quam domum suam, ma- 
buit. Quanquam Italia ornata, domus ipsa mihi videtur ornatior. 
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thousand dollars. That prince’s riches were 1mmense, _ 


}and were become a proverb: Aitalicis condiliontbus. — 


Nevertheless, those sums seem repugnant to probabi- 
lity. Be this as it may, the consul, surprised that the 
price of the painting in question should rise so high, 
interposed his authority, and retained it, contrary to 
public faith, and notwithstanding the complaints of 
Attalus ; because he imagined there was some hidden 
virtue in the piece, unknown to him. He did not 
act in that manner for his private interest, nor with 
the view of appropriating it to himself, since he sent 
it to Rome, to be applied in adorning the city. {“In 
doing which,” says Cicero, “he adorned and embel- 
lished his house much more essentially than if he had 
placed that picture in it. The taking of the richest 
and most opulent city of Greece, did not enrich him 
one farthing. Such noble disinterestedness was at 
that time common in Rome, and seemed less the vir- | 
tue of private persons than of the age itself. To take | 
the advantage of office and command for enriching a — 
man’s self, wag not only shameful and infamous, but — 
a criminal abuse.” ‘The painting we speak of, was 
set up in the temple of Ceres, whither judges went to — 
see it through curiosity, as a master-piece of art; and — 
it remained there till it was burnt with that temple. 
Mummius was a great warrior, and a worthy man, 
but had neither learning, knowledge of the arts, nor 
taste for painting or sculpture; the merit of which he — 
did not discern, not believing there was any differ-_ 
ence between picture and picture, or statue and sta- — 
tue, nor that the name of the great masters in those — 
arts gave them their value. This he fully exempli- 
fied upon the present occasion. || He had ordered ~ 
persons to take the care of transporting many of the 
paintings and statues of the most excellent masters to 
Rome. Never would loss have been so irrepara: 
ble, as that of such a deposit, consisting of the mas- — 
ter-pieces of those rare artists, who contributed, al- — 
most as much as the great captains, to the rendering . 
of their age glorious to posterity. Mummius, how. 
ever, in recommending the care of that precious col- — 
lection to those to whom he confided them, threat- — 
ened them very seriously, that if the statues, paint- 
ings, and other things, with which he intrusted them, 
should be either lost, or spoiled upon the way, he 
would oblige them to find others at their own cost 
and charges. } 
- Were it not to be wished, says an historian, who — 
has preserved to us this fact, that this happy igno- — 
rance still subsisted; and would not such grossness he © 
infinitely preferable, in regard to the public good, to 
the extreme delicacy of taste of the present age for 





Laus abstinentie non hominis est solum, sed etiam temporum— 
Habere questui remp. non modo turpe est, sed sceleratum etiam : 
et nefarium.”? Cre, de Offic. 1. i. n. 76, 77. 

|| ** Mummius tam rudis fuit, ut capta Corintho, cum maximorum ~ 
artificum perfectas manibus tabulas ac statuas in Italiam portandas — 
locaret, juberet preedici conducentibus, si eas perdidissent, novaa i 
eos reddituros. Non tamen puto dubites, Vinici, quin magis pro — 
tepublica fuerit, manere adhuc rodem Corinthiorum intellectum, 
quam in tantum ea intelligi ; et quin hac prudentia illa impruden ~ 
tia decori publico fuerit convenientior. Vell. Patere. 1. i. n. 13. — 34 













robheries in the provinces. 
J have said that Polybius, in renue into Pelo- 
-por.nesus, had the affliction to see the destruction and 
_ burning of Corinth, and his country reduced into a 
province of the Roman empire. If any Y thing was 
_ capable of giving him consolation in so mournful a 
conjuncture, it was the opportunity of defending the 
oe of Philopcemen, his master in the science of 
war. I have already observed, that a Roman, having 
: taken it into his head to have ‘the statues erected to 

- that hero taken down, had the impudence to prosecute 

him criminally, as if he had been still alive, and to 
accuse him before Mummius, of having been an ene- 
-my to the Romans, and of having always opposed 
_ their designs to the utmost of his power. The accu- 
sation was extravagant, but had some colour of justice 
in it, and was not entirely without foundation. Poly- 
— bius ‘boldly took upon him his defence. He repre- 
- sented Philopeemen as the greatest captain Greece 
_ had produced in the latter times: that he might, 
perhaps, have occasionally carried his zeal for the 
liberty of his country a little too far; but that he 
had rendered the Roman people considerable services 
‘upon several occasions; as in their wars against An- 
ochus and the /tolians. The commissioners, before 
whom he pleaded so noble a cause, moved with his 
reasons, and still more with his gratitude for his 
master, decreed, that the statues of Philopaemen 
should continue as they were in every city where 
_ they had been erected. Polybius, taking advantage 
Ee! Muimmius’s good disposition, demanded also the 
_ statues of Aratus and Acheus; which were granted 
him, though they had already been carried out of 
- Peloponnesus into Acarnania. The Achzans were 















so charmed with the zeal which Polybius had ex- 


pressed upon this occasion for the honour of the great 
‘men of his country, that they erected a statue of 
_ marble to himself. 
3 He gave at the same time a proof of his disinterest- 
3 edness, which did him as much honour amongst his 
Be eizenk as his defence of the memory of Philopee- 
men. After the destruction of Corinth, it was thought 
proper to punish the authors of the insult offered to 
the Roman ambassadors, and their estates and effects 
were sold by auction.. When those of Dizus were 
_ put up, who had been the principal in that affront, 
the ten commissioners ordered the questor who sold 
_ them, to let Polybius select whatever he thought fit 
out of them, without taking any thing from him upon 
that account. He refused that offer, advantageous as 
q it appeared, and would have thought himself in some 
measure an accomplice of that wretch’s crimes, had 
he accepted any part of his effects; beside which, 
he believed it infamous to enrich himself out of ihe 
oils of his fellow-citizen. He would not only ac- 
pt nothing himself, but exhorted his friends not to 
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and all that followed his ee were strongly av 
plauded. 
‘This action made the commissioners? conceive sc 
high an esteem for Polybius, that upon their Teavi 
Greece, they desired him to go through all the citi 
which had been lately conquered, and to accommo- 
date their differences, till time had accustomed them 











|; to the change which had been made, and to the new 


laws prescribed them. Polybius discharged that 
honourable commission with so much mildness, jus: 
tice, and prudence, that no farther contests arose in 
Achaia, either in regard to the government i in general, — 
or the affairs of private persons. Jn gratitude for so 
great a benefit, statues were erected to him in dif- — 
ferent places; upon the base of one of which was 
this inscription: “That Greece would have been _ 
guilty of no errors, if she had hearkened from the 
first to the counsels of Polybius; but, that after she ; 
had committed these errors, he alone had been her 
deliverer.” ae 
Polybius, after having established order and tran- 
quillity in his country, returned to join Scipio at 
Rome, from whence he accompanied him to Numan- 
tia, at the siege of which he was present. When 
Scipio was dead, he returned into Greece ; and having 
enjoyed there * the esteem, gratitude, and affection 
of his beloved citizens, he died at the age of fourscore- 
and two years, of a hurt he received by a fall from hy 
his horse. 
Metellus, upon his return to Rome, was honoured 
with a triumph, as conqueror of Macedonia and 
Achaia, and surnamed Macedonicus. ‘The false king, 
Andriscus, was led before his chariot. Amongst the — 
spoils, he caused what was called the troop of Alexan- 
der the Great to be carried in the procession. That : 
prince, at the battle of the Granicus, having lost’ 
twenty-five of his friends, ordered Ly sippus, the most. 
excellent artist in that way, to make in honour of 
each of them, an equestrian statue, to which he added © 
his own. ‘These statues were set up in Dium, a city 
of Macedonia. Metellus caused them to be transported 
to Rome, and adorned his triumph with them. 
Mummius obtained also the honour of a triumph; 
and, in consequence of having conquered Achaia, was 
surnamed Achaicus. He exhibited a great number 
of statues and paintings in his triumph, which were | 
afterwards the ornaments of the public buildings at 
Rome, and of several other cities of Italy; but not = 
one Be them entered the conqueror’s own house. = 

















SECT. V. Reflections upon the causes of the onveih leane v ; 4 


declension, and ruin of Greece. 


Arter having seen the final ruin of Greece, which 
has supplied us through a series of so many ages with 
such fine examples of heroic virtues and memorable 
events, we may be permitted to retrace our steps, and 








*Lucian in Macrob. p. 142. 
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- _ consider succinctly, and at one view, its rise, progress, 
and declension. 


be divided into four ages. 


aa 


The first and second Ages of Greece. 


T shall not dwell upon the ancient origin of the 
Greeks, nor the fabulous times before the Trojan war; 
__ which make the first age, and constitute, if 1 may so 
__ say, the infancy of Greece. 

___ The second age, which extends from the taking of 
_ Troy to the reign of Darius J. king of Persia, was in a 
-manner its youth, in which it formed, fortified, and 
_- prepared itself for those great things which it was 
afterwards to perform; and laid the foundations of 
_ that power and glory, which at length rose so high, 
and became the admiration of all future ages. 

_ The Greeks, as Monsieur » Bossuet observes, whose 
_ mental faculties were naturally vigorous, had been 
- cultivated by kings and colonies which came from 
_. Egypt; who, settling in several parts of the country, 
spread, wherever they came, the excellent polity of 
the Egyptians. It was from them they learned the 
exercises of the body; wrestling, the horse, foot, and 
_ chariot races, and the other combats, which they 
__ carried to their highest perfection, by means of the 
_ glorious crowns given to the victors in the Olympic 
games. But the best thing taught them by the Egyp- 
—__tians, was to be docile and obedient, and to suffer 
_ themselves to be guided by laws for the good of the 
_ public. They were not private persons, who regard 
nothing but their own interests and concerns, and 
have no sense of the calamities of the state, but as 
they suffer themselves, or as the repose of their own 
family is involved in them: the Greeks were taught 
to consider themselves and their families as part of a 
greater body, which was that of the state. The 
fathers brought up their children in this opinion; 
and the children were taught from their cradle to 
~ Jook upon their country as their common mother, to 
_. whom they more strictly appertained than to their 
_ parents. 
a3. The Greeks, disciplined thus by degrees, believed 
they were capable of governing for themselves ; and 
- most of the cities formed themselves into republics, 
under different forms of government, which had all 
of them liberty for their vital principle: but that 
__ liberty was wise, reasonable, and subservient to the 
laws. The advantage of this government was, that 
the citizens loved their country the better from trans- 
acting their affairs in common, and from being all 
equally capable of -attaining to its honours and digni- 
ties. Besides this, the condition of private persons, 
_ to which all returned when they quitted their office, 
- prevented them from abusing an authority, of which 
_ they might soon be deprived; whereas, power often 
becomes haughty, unjust, and oppressive, when under 
no restraints, and when it is to have a long or con- 
a _ tinual duration. 





b Uni: ersal History. 


The whole time of its duration may 
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| The love of labour removed the vices and passions 
which generally occasion the ruin of states. They be 
‘led a laborious and busy life, intent upon the cultiva- — 
tion of their Jands and of the arts, and not excluding 
the husbandman nor the artificer from the first digni 
ties of the state ; preserving between all the citizens 
and members of the state a great equality, void of 
pomp, luxury, or ostentation. He who had com- 
manded the army for one year, fought the next in the 
rank of a private officer, and was not ashamed of the 
most common functions in the armies either by land 
or sea. 2 

The reigning characteristic in all the cities of 
Greece, was a particular affection for poverty, a 
mediocrity of fortune, simplicity in buildings, furni- 
ture, dress, equipage, domestics, and table. It is— 
surprising to consider the small recompense with 
which they were satisfied for their application in 
public employments, and for the services which they 
had rendered the state. : : 

What might not be expected from a people: formed 
in this manner, educated and nurtured in these prin- 
ciples, and imbued from their earliest infancy with 
maxims so proper to exalt the soul, and to inspire it 
with great and noble sentiments? The effects ex-— 


ceeded every idea and every hope that could possibly _ 
have been conceived of them. 2 : 4 
The third Age of Greece. Sa 


We now come to the glorious times of Greece, 
which have been, and will for ever be, the admiration 
of all ages. The merit and virtue of the Greeks, shut 
up within the compass of their cities, had hitherto 
but faintly dawned, and shone with but a feeble ray. 
To produce and place them in their full light, some | 
great and important occasion was necessary, wherein 
Greece, attacked by a formidable enemy, and exposed _ 
to extreme dangers, was compelled in some measure 
to quit her home, and to show herself abroad in her 
true character in open day. And this was supplied 
by the Persians in their invasions of Greece, first 
under Darius, and afterwards under Xerxes. All Asia, 
armed with the whole force of the East, overflowed 
on a sudden, like an impetuous torrent, and came 
pouring with innumerable troops, both by sea and 
land, against a little spot of Greece, which seemed 
under the necessity of being entirely swallowed up 
and overwhelmed at the first shock. ‘Two small cities 
however, Sparta and Athens, not only resist those 
formidable armies, but attack, defeat, pursue, and 
destroy the greatest part of them. Let the reader 





call to mind (for the recollection of them is all I have — 
here in view) the prodigies of valour and fortitude 
which shone forth at that time, and continued to do 
so long after on like occasions. 
To what were the Greeks indebted for such asto- 
nishing successes, so much above all probability, — 
unless to the principles I have mentioned, which were 
profoundly engraven in their hearts by cducatioa, — 
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he ee of Perey TonenRt of ‘aha disre- 
ard of self-interest, attachment to the public good, 
desire of glory, love of their country: but above all, 
~ such a zeal for liberty, as no danger was capable of 
S: intimidating ; ; and such an irreconcilable abhorrence 
_ for every one who in the slightest degree attempted 
_ to encroach upon it, as united their counsels, and put 
“an end to all dissension and discord in a moment. 
There was some difference between the republics 
as to authority and power, but none in regard to li- 
_berty; on that side they were perfectly equal. The 
‘ states ‘of ancient Greece were exempt from that am- 
_ bition which occasions so many wars in monarchies ; 
_ and had no thoughts of aggrandizing themselves, or of 
_ making conquests, at the expense of each other. They 
= confined themselves to the cultivation, improvement, 
and defence of their own territories, but did not endea- 
_ vour to usurp any thing from their neighbours. The 
gz weaker cities, in the peaceable possession of their do- 
main, did not apprehend invasion from the more 
powerful. This occasioned such a multitude of cities, 
_ republics, and states of Greece, which subsisted to the 
_ latest times in a perfect independence, retaining their 
_ own forms of government, with the laws, customs, 
‘and usages, derived from their forefathers. | 
~ When we examine with some attention the conduct 
zs of these people, either at home or abroad, their as- 
~semblies, deliberations, and motives for the resolu- 
tions they take, we cannot sufficiently admire the 
_ wisdom of their government; and we are tempted to 
ask ourselves, from whence could arise this greatness 
of soul in the burghers of Sparta and of Athens; 
_ whence these noble sentiments, this consummate wis- 
-- domin politics, this profound and universal knowledge 
_ in the art of war; whether as relating to the inven- 
tion and construction of machines for the attack and 
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- defence of places, or to the drawing up of an army 


in battle, and disposing all its movements ; and lastly, 

that supreme ability in maritime affairs, which al- 
_ ways rendered their fleets victorious, which so glori- 
5 acquired them the empire of the sea, and obliged 
the Persians to renounce it for ever by a solemn 
_ treaty? 

We see here a remarkable difference between the 
Greeks and Romans. The Jatter, immediately after 
their conquests, suffered themselves to be corrupted 
by pride and luxury. After Antiochus had submitted 
_ to the Roman yoke, Asia, subdued by their victorious 

arms, conquered in turn its conquerors by ils riches 
and voluptuousness; and that change of manners was 
_ very sudden and rapid, especially after Carthage, the 
haughty rival of Rome, was destroyed. It was not su 
with the Greeks. Nothing was more brilliant than 
the victories they had gained over the Persians; no- 
ning more soothing than the glory they had acquired 
y their great and illustrious exploits. After that so 
ous era, the Greeks still persevered for a long 
in the same love: of emetys frugality, and 











us to show. - Bone e 








oe “the ame aversion ie pomp ant luxury ;, ‘the 
same zeal and ardour for the defence of their Niberty, 
and the preservation of their ancient manners. — It is 
well known how much the islands and provinces of 
Asia Minor, over which the Greeks so often triumphed — 
were abandoned to effeminate pleasures and Juxury 
they, however, never suffered themselves to be in- 
fected by that contagious softness, and constantly 
preserved themselves fromthe vices of the conquered — 
people. It is true, they did not make those coun- — 
tries provinces; but mere intercourse and example 
alone might have proved very dangerous to them. 
The introduction of gold and silver into Sparta, 
from whence they had till that time been banished — re 
under severe penalties, did not happen till about four- 
score years after the battle of S is; and the an-— 
cient simplicity of manners sub very long after — 
wards, notwithstanding that hea of the laws ot | 
Lycurgus. As much may be said of the rest of 
Greece; which did not grow weak and degenerate, — 
but slowly and by degrees. This is what remains for 




















The fourth Age of Greece. 


The principal cause of the weakening and declen- 
sion of the Greeks. was the disunion which rose up > 
amongst themselves. The Persians, who had found — 
them invincible on the side of arms, as long as their 
union subsisted, applied their whole attention and — 
policy in sowing the seeds of discord amongst them. 
For that purpose they employed their gold and silver, — 
which succeeded much better than their steel and — 
arms had done before. The Greeks, covertly at-— 
tacked in this manner by bribes secretly conveyed _ 
into the hands of those who had the greatest share ~ 
in their government, were divided by domestic jea-_ 
lousies, and turned against themselves those victori-— 
ous arms which had rendered them superior to their - 
enemies. 

Their decline of power from these causes enableae 
Philip and Alexander to subject them. Those princes, — 


to accustom them to servitude by gentle degrees, as-_ 
sumed as a pretext the design of avenging them upon #5 Ss 





their ancient enemies. 


The Greeks fell blindly into 


_that gross snare, which gave the mortal blow to their — = 


liberty. Their avengers became more fatal to them 
than their enemies. ‘The yoke imposed on them by 
the hands which had conquered the universe could = 
never be removed ; those little states were no longer 
in a condition to shake it off. Grecce, from time te 
time, animated by the remembrance of its ancient = 
glory, roused from its lethargy, and made some at- ; 





tempts to reinstate itself in its ancient condition: but 3 
those were the efforts of expiring liberty, ill con. 
certed, and ill sustained, and tended only to augment 


its slavery ; because the protectors, whom it calledin _ 
to its aid, soon made themselves its masters. Sothat 
all it did was to change its fetters, and to make they 
the heavier. = 








refined taste in all the productions of the mind. 
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The Romans at length totally subjected it; but it |) 


was by degrees, and with abundance of artifice. As 
__ they continually pushed on their conquests from pro- 
vince to province, they perceived that they should 
find a barrier to their ambitious projects in Macedo- 


nia; formidable by its neighbourhood, advantageous 


situation, reputation in arms; and very powerful in 
__ itself, and by its allies. The Romans artfully applied 
_ tothe small states of Greece, from whom they had 
_ tess to fear, and endeavoured to gain them by the at- 
ux tractive charms of liberty, which was their darling 
_ passion, and of which they knew how to awaken in 
them their ancient ideas. After having, with great 
address, made use of the Greeks to reduce and de- 
stroy the Macedonian power, they subjected all those 
states one after another, under various pretexts. 


Bien, Greece was thus swallowed up at last in the Roman 


empire, and became a province of it under the name 
of Achaia. : 
_ It did not lose with its power ¢ that ardent passion 


for liberty which was its peculiar characteristic. The 


~ Romans, when they reduced it into a province, re- 
served to the people almost all their privileges; and 
_ Sylla,"“ who punished them so cruelly sixty years af- 
_ ter, for having favoured the arms of Mithridates, did 
not abridge those of their liberty who escaped his 


vengeance. In the civil wars of Italy, the Atheni- 
__ ans were seen to espouse with warmth the party of 


Pompey, ® who fought for the republic. 
revenged himself upon them no otherwise than by 
declaring, that he pardoned them-out of considera- 
tion for their ancestors. But, after Ceasar was killed, 
their inclination for liberty made them forget his 
clemency. They erected statues to Brutus and Cas- 
-sius near those of Harmodius and Aristogiton; the 
ancient deliverers of Athens, and did not take them 
down till solicited by Antony, when become their 


__. friend, benefactor, and magistrate. 


After having been deprived of their ancient power, 


_. they still retained another sovereignty, which the 


Romans could not take from them, and to which 
_ themselves were obliged to pay homage. Athens 
_ continued always the metropolis of the sciences, the 
school of polite arts, and the centre and standard of 
Se- 
veral cities, as Byzantium, Cesarea, Alexandria, 
Ephesus and Rhodes, shared that glory with Athens, 
and, after her example, opened schools which became 
very famous. Rome, haughty as she was, acknow- 
ledged this glorious empire. She sent her most il- 
lustrious citizens to be finished and refined in Greece. 
They were instructed there in all the parts of sound 
philosophy, the knowledge of mathematics, the sci- 
ence of natural philosophy, the rules of moral duties, 
the art of reasoning with justice and method: all the 
treasures of eloquence were imbibed there, and the 
method taught of treating the greatest subjects with 
propriety, force, elegance, and perspicuity. 
A Cicero, already the admiration of the bar, con- 


eStrab. 1. ix. 4Plut. in Sylla. 
¢Dio. 1. xliii, p. 191, et }. xlvii. p. 339, 


Julius Cesar ~ 
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ceived he wanted something, and did not blush to 
become the disciple of the great masters whom Greece 
then produced. Pompey, in the midst of his glorious 
conquests, did not think it a dishonour to him, in 
passing through Rhodes, to hear the celebrated phi- 
losophers who taught there with great reputation 
and to make himself in some measure their disciple 

Nothing shews bétter the respect retained for the 
ancient reputation of Greece, than a letter of ‘ Pliny 
the younger. He writes in this manner ‘to Maximus, 
who was appointed .governor of that province by 


Trajan: “Call to mind, my dear Maximus, that you~ 


are going into Achaia, the true Greece; the same 
Greece where learning and the polite arts had their 
birth; where even agriculture was invented, accord- 
ing to the common opinion. Remember, that you 
are sent to govern free cities and free men, if ever 
any such there were; who by their virtues, actions, 
alliances, treaties, and religion, have known how to 
preserve the liberty they received from nature. Re- 
vere the gods, their founders; respect their heroes, 
the ancient glory of their nation, and the sacred an- 
tiquity of their cities; the dignity, great exploits, and 
even fables and vanity of that people. Remember, it 
is from those sources that we have derived our code 
of equity; that we did not impose our laws upon 
them, after we had conquered them, but that they 
gave us theirs at our request, before they were ac- 
quainted with the power of our arms. In a,word, it 
is to Athens you are going; it is at Lacedemon you 
are to command. It would be inhuman and barba- 
rous to deprive them of that faint image, that shadow 
which they retain of their ancient liberty.” 

Whilst the Roman empire was declining, that em- 
pire of genius, of the mind, always supported itself, 


without participating in the revolutions of the other. — 


Greece was resorted to for education and improve- 
ment from all parts of the world. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries, those great lights of the church, St. 


Basil, St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. John Chrysostom, ~~ 


went to Athens, to imbibe, as at their source, all the 
profane sciences. ‘The emperors themselves, § who 
could not go to Greece, brought Greece in a manner 
home to them, by receiving the most celebrated phi- 


ia 


\ 


losophers into their palaces, in order to intrust them — 


with the education of their children, and to improve 
themselves by their instructions. Marcus Aurelius, 
even whilst he was emperor, went to hear the philo- 


sophers Apollonius and Sextus, and to take lessons _ 


from them as a common disciple. 

By a new kind of victory, unknown before, Greece 
had imposed its laws on Egypt and the whole East, 
from whence she had expelled barbarism, and intro- 


duced a taste for the arts and sciences in its rooms: | 
obliging, by a kind of right of conquest, all those na- 


tions to receive her language and adopt her customs, 


} a testimonial highly for the glory of a people, and 


which argues a much more illustrious superiority than 
that which is not founded on merit, but solely upon 


‘ f Lib, viii. ep. 24. 
eTitus, Antoninus, M. Aurelius, Lucius Verus, &€ 
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3 er for tie eee to two eae rea 
hose of Egypt and Syria, should become more clear 
‘intelligible than ever. Jam, however, obliged 

: wn, that it will be more obscure and perplexed 
han it has been hitherto, especially in regard to the 
ingdom of Syria, in which several kings not only 
icceed one another in a short space, ‘but sometimes 
gn jointly, and at the same time, fo the number of 
ree or four, which occasions a confusion difficult to 
, and from which I find it hard to extricate 
This induces me to prefix in this place 

names, succession, and duration of the reigns 


for ubvistarive: 


SoNee asa relue t to guide the eaten ina Lind f da 


rinth, where the most clear-sighted will have occ: 
It enlarges the work a little, b 
may be passed over or be referred to only | 
necessary to be set rightz I] insert it here o1 
that view. 

This third article contains. the space of. a } 1H 
years for the kingdom of Egypt, from the 
year of Ptolemy Philometur, to the eo! 
Ptolemy Auletes from the throne; that is, | 
year of the world ‘three thousand cight fui 
forty-five to the year three thousand nine hun 
and forty-six. = 

As to the kingdom of Syria, the same ate 
tains also almost the space of a hundred years 
Antiochus Eupator to Antiochus Asiaticus, | 
whom Syria became a province of the Roman 
that is, from the year of the world three thou 
eight hundred and forty, to the year three th 
nine hunhred and thirey mgs 












































> A Chronological Abridaraent of the Hist 
an the third Article. “s 


: Kines or Eeyrr. ~ dee 


_ Protemy Puitometor. He reigned some- 
thing more than thirty-four years. This 
article contains only the fourteen latter years 

_ of his reign. 

Differences between Philometor and his 
younger brother Euergetes, or Physcon 


_ Protzmy Everceres, otherwise called 

Physcon, brother >f Philometor, ascends the 
throne, and marries Cleopatra, Philometor’s 
wife. . 


_ Physcon expels Cleopatra his wife, and 
marrics her daughter, named also Cleopatra. 
_ He is compelled to fly. The Alexandrians 
eer the government to “leopatra, his first 
wife. 









kingdom after his death. 


Antiocuus Evupator, aged nine years, suc- 
ceeds his father Antiochus Epiphanes. 


reigns only two years. 


Demetrius Sorer, son of Seleucus Philopa- 
tor, having escaped from Rome, ascends the 


throne. 


by the Romans. 


Demetrius is killed in a battle. 


reigned twelve years. 
ALEXANDER Bata. 
years. 


He 


Demetrius Soter. 
Demetrius NicaTor. 


|kingdom. 


Demetrius marches a- 
gainst the Parthians, who 
take him prisoner, and 
confine him. He _ had 
reigned seven years. 


Demetrius Nicator reigns 
again in Syria. 


Demetrius is killed by 
Zebina. ‘ 
Cleopatra, wife of De- 
metrius, retains part of the 


Bala, under the name of Alexander, giving SBaheh : 
himself out for the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, : % 
seizes the throne of Syria. 


Ptolemy Philometor declares against 
him in favour of Demetrius Nicator, son of 


He 













He is supported 
He had 


reigns almost five 


-Antiocnus Tue- 
os, son of Bala, sup- 
ported by Tryphon, 
seizes part of the 


Diopotus Try- 
PHON, after having - 
got rid of his pupil 
Antiochus, ascends — 
the throne. 


ANTIOCHUS SIDE- 
TEs, brother of 
Demetrius, —_ after 
having overthrown r- 
Tryphon, and’ put 
him to death, is de- ‘ea 
clared king. Cleo- 





patra, Demetrius’s ce 
wife, marries him. 
Antiochus Side- 3873. 
tes marches against a 
the Parthians. een 
The Parthians 3874, es 


send back Deme- — 
trius into Syria. 
Antiochus is slain. 
ALEXANDER ZEBI- 3877 — 
NA, supported by a4 
Physcon. expels 
Demetrius from the — 
throne, w 






Physcon gives his daughter Tryphena to 
Gry pus. 


Death of Physcon. 
twenty-nine years. 

ProLemy ESE RUS; or Sorer, succeeds 
_ Physcon. 

Cleopatra, his mother, obliges him to re- 
pudiate Cleopatra, his eldest sister, and 
-__ marry Selene, his youngest sister. 
Cleopatra gives the kingdom of Cy pra to 
eerander, | her younerst sone 


3987. 


_ Cleopatra expels eaiteeas from Egypt: 
he had reigned ten years. She sets his 
eer brother Alexander upon the throne. 


She gives her daughter Selene, whom she 
had taken from Lathyrus, in marriage to An- 
_ tiochus Geypus. 


aa 


He had reigned | 


‘Srcerevs Ve ‘eldest son. 
of Demetrius, is declared 
king, and soon after killed 


by Cleopatra. 


Antiocuus Grypus, his 


| younger brother, is placed 


on the throne by Cleo- 
patra. 


come by Grrvun 
and dies soon alters 
‘Cleopatra designs to poi- : 


~son Grypus, and is poi- 


soned herself. - 


ANTIOCHUS THE 3 
Cyzicenian, son of 
Cleopatraand Anti- — 
ochus Sidetes, takes 
‘arms against ee 
pus. 
_ Cleopatra, aioe 
Lathyrus had been © 
obliged to repudi-— 
ate, marries the Cy- | 
zicenians She is — 
killed by the order 
of Tryphena wife of - 
Grypus. ; 
The Cyoieninne 
gains a victory over — 
Grypus, and drives — 
him out of Syria. 
Grypus is reconciled} The two beetles 3 
with his brother the Cy-|are reconciled, and | 
zicenian. divide the empire — 
of Syria. 


‘Cleopatra gives 3: 
her daughter Se- | 
lene to Antiochus | 
Grypus. 

‘Death of Grypus. He had reigned twenty. 
seven years. 

Sexeucus, his son, succeeds him. = 

Antiochus the 3910 
Cyzicenian is over- 
thrown, and put to 

death. 

Seleucus is overthrown Antiocuus Ev- 39 
by Eusebes, and burnt in|sepes, son of the 
Mopsuestia. Cyzicenian, causes 

himself to be de 
clared De 




















ve pus. . 





Anuacees XI. ‘Biothell: 
of Seleucus, and second] 
son of Grypus, assumes the 
diadem, and is killed by 
Eusebes. 

Priv, his brother, third 
son of Grypus, succeeds 
him. 

Demetrius Evucueres, 
fourth son of Grypus, is es- 
stablished upon the throne 
at Damascus, by the assist- 
ance of Lathyrus. 























Alexander kills his mother Cleopatra. 
Alexander is expelled himself: he had 
reigned nineteen years. THe dies soon after. 
Lat ruyRus is recalled. 







Eusebes, over- 3916. — 
thrown by Philip RSet 
& Demetrius, takes 
refuge amongst the 
Parthians. ees 
Demetrius having been| He is  re-esta- 3918. a 
taken by the Parthians, blished upon the = 
ANTIOCHUS: Dionvstvs, fifthithrone by their 
son of Crypus, is placedimeans. 
upon the throne of Da- 
mascus, and is killed’ the 
‘following year. 
The Syrians, weary o 
so many divisions and_ re- 
volutions, elect as king, 
TIGRANES KING OF ARME- 
nta. He reigns by a vice- 
roy fourteen years. 






































-Deuti of Lathyrus. 
- Acexaxver Ils son of Alexander J. under refuge in Cilicia, 
_ Sylla’s protection, is chosen king. Ife mar- where he remains 
a ries’ Cleopatra, otherwise called Berenice, concealed. a 
and kills her seventeen days after. He reign- Selene, his wife, 
— fifteen: years. retains partof Phoe- 
. nicia and Ceelo-Sy- 
ria, and gives her 
two sons a good edu- ORY 
cation. z 
Tigranes recalls Mega-| Syra being unpro- 
dates his viceroy from Sy-ivided with troops, 
ria, who commanded there/AnTiocuus AsIATI- 
fourteen yearsin hisname.|cus, son of Antio- 
chus Eusebes, takes 
possession of some — 
part of the country, © 
and reigns there du- 
ring four years. . 
Pompey deprives 
Antiochus Asiaticus 
of his dominions, 
and reduces Syria 
into a province of 
the Roman empire. ; 
The family of the? 


Eusebes_ takes 3923 __ 












































The Alexandrians’ expel Alexander. 
: Provemy ACLETES, bastard son of Lathy 
4 oo placed upon’ the throne. 




















ECT. “hs “launclost Fhpels at ae age of nine 
a3 years, succeeds his futher Autiochus Eprphanes in the 
kingdom of Syria. Demetrius, who had been long a 
to Syria. 
against the generals of the king of Syria, and the king 
himself in person. Long differences between the te 
brothers (the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt) terminated 
at length by a happy peace. 


We have long lost sight of the * history of the 
kings of Syria, and that of the kings of Egypt, which 
are, for the most part, pretty closely connected with 

each other. JI am now going to resume it, and it will 
not be interrupted any more. 
Antiochus, surnamed Eupator," aged only nine 
years, succeeded his father, Antiochus Epiphanes, in 
the kingdom of Syria. The latter, at his death, sent 
_ for Philip, his favourite, who had been brought up 
with him. He gave him the regency of the kingdom 
___ during his son’s minority, and put his crown, signet, 
p> and all other marks of the royal dignity, into Bis 

_ hands; recommending to him, above all things, to 
employ his whole care in educating his son in such a 
manner as was most proper to instruct him in the art 
of reigning. 

Philip, on his arrival at Antioch, found that ano- 
ther had already usurped the employment which the 
late king had confided to him. Lysias, upon the first 
advice of the death of Epiphanes, had placed his son 
Antiochus upon the throne, whose governor he was, 
and had taken upon himself, with the guardianship of 

the young prince, the reins of government, without 
any regard to the king’s regulation at his death. Phi- 
lip knew wellthat he was not at that time in a condi- 
tion to dispute it with him, and retired into Egypt, in 
hopes of finding at that court the assistance he wanted 
__ to instate him in his right, and to expel the usurper. 
4 Much about the same time, Ptolemy Macron, go- 
vernor of Ceelo-Syria and Palestine, from an enemy, 
which till then he had been to the Jews, became on 
_ asudden their friend; moved, as the Scripture says, 
with the flagrant injustice which had been committed 
towards them. He puta stop to the rigour of the 
persecution against them, and employed bis whole 
influence to obtain a peace for them. By this con- 
duct he gave his enemies occasion to injure him. 
_ They prejudiced the king against him, by represent- 
ing him perpetually as a traitor; because he had in 
- reality betrayed the interests of his first master, Ptole- 
my Philometor, king of Egypt, who had intrusted him 
with the government of the island of Cyprus, and had 
given up that island to Antiochus Epipbanes, upon 
entering into his service. For how advantageous so- 
ever the treason might be, the traitor, as is usual, 
was hated. At length they so far succeeded by their 
tik Appian. in Syr. p. 117. 1 Maccab. vi. 17. 2 Maccab. ix. 
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Tasirise at Rome, demands in vain pernusston to turn 
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clamours and cabals, that he was deprived of his £o- 


gard to religion. 





vernment, which was given to Lysias; no other post _ 
or pension being conferred on him to support his dig- 
nity. He had not strength of mind enough to bear — 
his downfall, and poisoned himself; an end he well 
deserved for his treason, and the shane which he had : 
taken in the cruel persecution of the Jews. > 
Judas Maccabeus ' in the mean time was signalizing 
his valour by several considerable victories over the 
enemies of the people of God, who continually: waged 
an implacable war against him. The little time that — 
Antiochus Epiphanes survived the favourable inclina- 
tions he‘had expressed for the Jews, would not admit 
him to revoke in form his decree for obliging them — 
to change their religion. The court of Syria, which 
always considered the Jews as rebels desirous of © 
throwing off its yoke, and was greatly interested in 
making a nation so powerful, and so near a neighbour, 
submit to it, had no regard to some transient demon- 
strations of the dying prince’s favour to them. ‘They — 
always persisted in the same principles of policy, and _ 
continued to look upon that nation as an enemy, — 
whose sole view was to shake off their chains, and to. Ti 
support themselves in liberty of conscience with re- ss 
Such were the dispositions of Sy- 
ria towards the Jews. ; 
Demetrius, K son of Seleucus Philopator, who, since: 2 
the year in which ‘his father died, had remained a_ 
hostage at Rome, was in his twenty-third year, when > ye: 
he was informed of the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, a 
and the accession of his son Eupator to the crown, 
which he pretended to be his right, as the son of Epi- ne 
phanes’s eldest brother. THe proposed to the senate © 
his re-establishment upon his father’s throne; and to 2 
engage them init, he represented that, having been 
bred 1 up at Rome, he should always regard it as his 
native country, the senators as his fathers, and their — 3 
sons as his brothers. The senate had more regard for zg 
the interests of the republic than the right of Deme- 
trius, and thought it more advantageous for the Ro- 
mans that there should bea king in bis minority upon 
the throne of Syria, than a prince like Perea ~ e 
who might at length become: formidable to them. | : 
They therefore made a decree to confirm ees = 
and sent Cn. Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aure- — 
lius, with the character of ambassadors, into Syria, te — 
regulate all things conformably to the treaty made _ 
with Antiochus the Great. Their design was to weak- _ = 
en the power of that kingdom by every possible me-_ 
thod. ‘The same ambassadors ‘had instructions to ace 
commodate, if possible, the differences between the 


two kings of Egypt. 
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Lysias,' terrified by the victories of Judas Macca- 
beus, formed an army of fourseore thousand foot, — 
and took with him all the cavalry of the kingdom, — ,; 
with fourscore clephants: at the head of al] these © 
forces he marched into Judea ; with the resolution to 
p- 117. A.M. 3841. Before J.C. = 
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his ange} for the preservation of Israel. 


of gold, and he held a lance in-his hand. 


430 


ie settle in Jerusalem, as inhabitants, foreigners that wor- - 
’ shipped idols. 


He opened the campaign with the 
siege of Bethsura, a fortress between Idumma and Je- 
Judas Maccabeus, and the whole people, 
besought the Lord, with tears in their eyes, to send 
Full of con- 
fidence in God, they took the field. When they 
marched all together, with assured courage, out of Je- 
rusalem, there appeared a horseman marching before 
them. Hewas clothed in a white habit, with armour 
That sight 
filled them with new ardour. They threw themselves 


hundred men, and obliged the rest to fly, most of 


_ them wounded and without arms. 


After this check, Lysias, ™ weary of so unsuccessful 


a war, and, as the Scripture says, “believing the 


Jews invincible when suppported by the aid of the 


- Almighty God,” made a treaty with Judas and the Jew- 


ish nation, which Antiochus ratified. One of the arti- 


cles of peace was, that the decree of Antiochus Epi- 
- phanes, which obliged the Jews to conform to the re- 
__ ligion of the Greeks, should be revoked and cancel- 
led, and that they should be at liberty to live in al! 
_ places according to their own laws. 


This peace was of no long duration. The neigh- 


- bouring people were too much the enemies of the 
__ Jews to leave them long in repose. 
_ them in many battles. 
generals, assembled all his forces, and raised an army 


Judas overcame 
Timotheus, one of the king’s 


= _ of a hundred and twenty thousand foot, withcut inclu- 
ding the horse, which amounted to five-and-twenty 


3 ~ hundred. 


Judas, full of confidence in the God of ar- 


mies, marched against him with troops very much in- 
- ferior as to number. 
-Timotheus lost thirty thousand men in this battie, 


He attacked and defeated him. 


and saved himself with great difficulty. This defeat 
was followed by many advantages on the side of Ju- 


_ das, which proved that God alone is the source of 
valour, intrepidity, and success in war. 


He showed 
this in the most sensible manner, by the evident and 


~ singular protection which he gave to a people, of whom 





he was in a peculiar manner the guide and director. 
A new army was raised of a hundred thousand 


foot, with twenty thousand horse, two-and-thirty ele- 
__ phants, and three hundred chariots of war. 
_ king in person, with Lysias the regent of the king- 
dom, put themselves at the head of it, and entered 

Judea. Judas, relying upon the omnipotence of God, 
‘the Creator of the universe, and having exhorted his 
____ troops to fight to the last drop of their blood, marched 

__ and posted himself in front of the king’s camp. 
ter having given his troops for the word of battle, 


The 


Af- 


Victory 1s or Gop, he chose the bravest men of his 


“a army, and with them, in the night, attacked the king’s 


quarters. ‘They killed four thousand men, and re- 


" tired, after having filled his whole camp with confu- 
* sion and dismay. 


Though the king knew from thence the extraordi- 


ee m 2 Maccab. xi. 13. 
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_nary valour of the Jews, she-did=not “doubt but they a 


would be overpowered at length by the number of — 
his troops and elephants. “He resolved therefore te 
come to a general battle with them. Judas, without 
being intimidated by the terrible preparations for it, _ 
advanced with his army, and gave the king battle, in 
which the Jews killed a great number of the enemy. + 
Kleazar, a Jew, seeing an elephant larger than the — 
rest, covered with the king’s arms, and believing the 
king was upon it, sacrificed himself to preserve his 
people, and to acquire a perpetual name. He forced. — 
his way boldly to the elephant through the line of bat- — 
tle, killing and overthrowing all who opposed him. 
Then placing himself under the beast’s belly, he 
pierced it in such a manner, that it fell and crushed — 
him to death underneath it. ; . 

Judas, in the mean time, and bis troops, fought 
with extraordinary resolution. But at length, ex- 
hausted by fatigue, and no longer able to support the 
weight of the enemy, they thought fit to retire. ‘The 
king followed them, and besieged the fortress of 
Bethsura. ‘That place, after a long and vigorous de- 
fence, was obliged, for want of provisions, to surren- -— 
der by capitulation. xg 

From thence Antiochus marched against Jerusalem, 
and besieged the temple. ‘Those who defended it 
were reduced to the same extremities with the garrison 
of Bethsura; and would, like them, have been obli- 
ged to surrender, if Providence had net relieved them 
by an unforeseen accident. | have observed, that Phi- 
lip had retired into Egypt, in hopes of finding assist- 
ance there against Lysias. But the disputes which 
had arisen between the two brothers, who reigned 
jointly, as has been said elsewhere, soon undeceived 
him. Finding that he had nothing to expect from — 
that quarter, he returned into the East, assembled 
some troops of Medes and Persians, and taking ad- 
vantage of the king’s absence during his expedition 
against Judea, he seized the capital of the empire. 
Upon that news, Lysias thought it necessary to make 
peace with the Jews, in order to turn his arms against 
his rival in Syria. Peace was accordingly concluded — 
upon very advantageous and honourable conditions. — 
Antiochus swore to observe it, and was admitted to 
enter the fortifications of the temple, with the sight 
of which he was so much terrified, that, contrary to 
his faith given, and the oath he had sworn when ra- 
tifying the peace, he caused them to be demolished 
before he set out for Syria. The sudden return of 
Antiochus drove Philip out of Antioch, and put an 
end to his short regency, and soon after to his life. 

The troubles " occasioned by the divisions between | 
the two Ptolemies, which we have just now mention 
ed, rose so high, that the Roman senate gave orders 
to the ambassadors they had sent into Syria, to pro- 
ceed to Alexandria, and to use all their endeavours 
to reconcile them. Before they arrived there, Phys- 
con, the youngest, surnamed Kuergetes, had already 
expelled his brother Philometor. The latter embarked 
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he went the rest of the way to Rome on foot, very 
_ ill dressed, and with few followers, and demanded of 

_the senate the necessary aid for replacing him upon 
~ the throne. : 

___ As soon as Demetrius, son of Seleucus Philopator, 
king of Syria, who was still a hostage at Rome, was 
apprized of the unhappy condition to which that 
_ fugitive prince was reduced, he caused royal robes 
and an equipage to be got ready for him, that he 
might appear in Rome as a king, and went to meet 
him with all he had ordered to be prepared for his 
use. He found him twenty-six miles from Rome. 
_ Ptolemy expressed great gratitude to him for his 
goodness, and the honour he did him; but did not 
think proper to accept his present, nor permit him 

to attend him the rest of his journey. He finished 

it on foot, and with the same attendants and habit 
he had worn till then. In that manner he entered 

_ Rome, and took up his lodging with a painter of 
_ Alexandria, who had but a very small house. His 
_ design, by all these circumstances, was the better to 

express the misery to which he was reduced, and to 

move the compassion of the Romans. 
When the senate were informed of his arrival, they 

‘sent to desire he would come to them; and to excuse 
_ their not having prepared a house for his reception, 

and that he had not been paid the honours at his 

entry with which. it was the custom to treat princes 
of his rank: they assured him, that it was neither 
for want of consideration for his person, nor out of 
neglect, but because his coming had surprised them, 
-and had been kept so secret, that they were not 
apprized of it till after he had entered Rome. After- 
wards, having desired him to quit the habit he wore, 
and to demand an audience of the senate, in order 
to explain in a full meeting the occasion of his voyage, 
he was conducted by some of the senators to a house 
suitable to his birth, and orders were given to the 
queestors, or treasurers, to see him served and supplied 
at the expense of the public, with all things necessary 
during his residence at Rome. 
_. When they gave him audience, and he had re- 
__ presented his condition to the Romans, they imme- 
diately resolved to re-establish him; and deputed 
two of the senators, with the character of ambassa- 
dors, to go with him to Alexandria, and cause their 
__ decree to be put in execution. They re-conducted 

Lim accordingly, and succeeded in negociating an 

accommodation between the two brothers. Libya, 
_ and the province of Cyrene, were given to Physcon ; 
-Philometor had Egypt and the isle of Cyprus; and 
each of them was declared independent of the other 
in the dominions assigned them. ‘The treaty and 
agreement were confirmed with the customary oaths 
and sacrifices. 

But oaths and sacrifices had long been, with the 
generality of princes, no more than simple ceremo- 
nies and mere forms, by which they did not think 
hemselves bound in the least. And this way of 
thinking is but toocommon. Soon after, the youngest 
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of the two kings, dissatisfied with the partition which 
had been made, went in person to complain of it to — 
the senate. He demanded, that the treaty of partition 
should be annulled, and that he should be restored to 
the possession of the isle of Cyprus. He alleged, th 
he had been forced by the necessity of the times to _ 
comply with the former proposals, and that, even — 
though Cyprus should “be granted him, his share 
would still be far from equal to his brother’s. Mene- 
thyllus, whom the elder Ptolemy had deputed t 
Rome, made it appear that Physcon held not only 
Libya and Cyrenaica, but his life also, from the good- 
ness of his brother: that he had made himself so 
much the abhorrence of the people, by his viole 
proceedings, that they would have left him neither 
life nor government, had not his brother snatched 
him from their resentment, by making him elf me- — 
diator: that, at the time he was preserved from this 
danger, he thought himself too happy in reignin 
over the region allotted to him; and that both side 
had ratified the treaty before the altar of the god: 
and sworn to observe their agreement with eat 
other. Quintus and Canuleius, who had negociat 
the accommodation between the brothers, confirm 
the truth of all Menethyllus advanced. =r 
The senate, seeing that in fact the partition was 
not equal, artfully took advantage of the quarrel be- 
tween the two brothers, to diminish the strength of 
the kingdom of Egypt, by dividing it, and granted 
the younger what he demanded. For such was th 
the policy of the Romans. Jt is Polybius who makes 
this reflection. They made the quarrels and diffe 
ences of princes the means of extending and strength- 
ening their own power, and behaved in regard to 
them with so much address, that whilst they acted 
solely for their own interest, the contending parties 
were, however, obliged to them. As, therefore, the 
great power of Egypt gave them reason to apprehend 
it would become too formidable if it fell into the hands 
of one sovereign, who knew how to use it,theyadjudged 
the isle of Cyprus to Physcon. Demetrius, who did 
not lose sight of the throne of Syria, and who, on his 
part, was interested that so powerful a prince as the 
king of Egypt should not continue in possession of — 
the island of Cyprus, had supported the demand of 
Physcon with all his influence. The Romans made — 
T. Torquatus and Cn. Merula set out with the latter, — 
to put him in possession of it. mae 
During ° that prince’s stay at Rome, he had often _ 
the opportunity of seeing Cornelia, the mothe: of the 
Gracchi, and caused proposals of marriage tobe made _ 
to her. But as she was the daughter of Scipio— 
Africanus, and the widow of Tiberius Gracchus, who 
had been twice consul and censor, she rejected his _ 
offers, and believed it more honourable to be one of 
the first ladies of Rome, than queen of Libya with 2 
Physcon. ay a 
Physcon set out from Rome with the two Roman _ 
































ambassadors. ‘Their plan was to concert an inter- a 
view between the two brothers upon the frontier, — “a 


°Plut, in Tib. Grac. p. 824, 
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- agreement which the senate had fixed. 


of arms. 


sign, Janded in the island. 
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-and by means of a negociation to bring them to that 


Philometor 


did not explain himself openly at first. He spun out 


the affair to as great a Jength as he could, upon dif- 
— ferent pretexts, endeavouring to gain time, and taking 


secret. measures against his brother. At length he 
declared plainly, that he was resolved to stand to the 
first treaty, and that he would make no other. 

The Cyrenwans, in the mean time, ® informed of 


the ill condact of Physcon during the time that he 


was in possession of the government at Alexandria, 
conceived so strong an aversion for him, that they 
tesolved to keep him out of their country by force 
C It was not doubted but Philometor had 
covertly taken pains to excite these disturbances. 
Physcon, who had been overthrown by the rebels in 
a battle, having almost lost all hope, sent two deputies 
with the Roman ambassadors on their return to 
Rome, with orders to lay his complaints against his 
brother before the senate, and to solicit their protec- 
tion. The senate, offended at Philometor’s refusal 


_ to evacuate the island of Cyprus according to their 
_ decree, declared, that there was no longer any amity 
~and alliance between him and the Romans, and or- 


dered his ambassador to quit Rome in five days. 


- Physcon found means to re-establish himself in- 


Cyrenaica; but made himself so generally hated by 
his subjects, through his ill conduct, that some of 
them fell upon him, wounded him in several places, 
and left him for dead upon the spot. He imputed 
this to his brother Philometor; and, as soon as he was 


_ recovered of his wounds, undertook again a voyage 


to Rome. He there made his complaints against him 
to the senate, showed the scars-of his wounds, and 
accused him of having employed the assassins from 
whom he received them. Though Philometor was 
the most humane of all princes, and the least to be 


_ suspected of so black and barbarous an action, the 
senate, who were angry at his refusal to submit to 


the regulation they had made in regard to the isle of 
Cyprus, gave ear to this false accusation with too 
much facility. They carried their prejudice so high 
against him, that they would not so much as hear 


what his ambassadors had to say in his defence. 


Orders were sent to them to quit Rome immediately. 
Besides which, the senate appointed five commission- 


ers to conduct Physcon into Cyprus, and to put him 


in possession of that island, and wrote to all their 


allies near it to aid him for that purpose with all their 


troops. 

* Physcon, by this means. with an army which 
scemed to him suflicient for the execution of his de- 
Philometor, who had 
gene thiher in person, defeated him, and obliged 
him to shut himself up in Lapitho, where he was 
soon invested, besieged, and at length taken, and. put 
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injured. Philometor’s exceeding goodness appeared 
upon this occasion. After all that Physcon had done 
against him, it was expected that, as he now had him 
in his power, he would make him sensible of his in- 
dignation and revenge. He forgave him every thing ; 
and, not contented with pardoning his faults, he even 
restored him Libya and Cyrenaiea, and added further 
some amends in lieu of the isle of Cyprus. That act 
of generosity put an end to the war between the two 
brothers. It was not renewed; and the Romans 
were ashamed of any longer opposing a prince of 
such extraordinary clemency. ‘There is no reader 
who does not secretly pay the homage of esteem and 
admiration to so generous an action. Such inward 
sentiments, which are founded in nature, and antici- 
pate all reflections, imply how great and noble it is 
to forget and pardon injuries, and what a meanness of 
soul there is in the resentment of the revengeful. 


SECT. HI. Octavius, ambassador of the Romans in 
Syria, is killed there. Demetrius escapes from Rome, 
puts Eupator to death, ascends the throne of Syria, 
and assumes the surname of Soler. He makes war 
against the Jews. Repeated victories of Judas Mac- 
cabeus ; death of that great man. Demetrius ts ac- 
knowledged king by the Romans. 
himself to drunkenness and debauchery. Alexander 
Bala forms a conspiracy against him. Demetrius 1s 
killed in a battle. Alexander espouses the daughter 
of Ptolemy Philometor. Temple built by the Jews in 
Egypt. Demetrius, son of the first of that name, 
sels up his claim to the throne of Syria. Alexan- 
der as destroyed. Ptolemy Philometor dies at the 
same time. 


We have‘%scen that the principal object of the 
commission of the three Roman ambassadors, Cn. 
Octavius, Sp. Lucretius, and L. Aurclius, who went 
first into Egypt, was to go into Syria, in order to 
regulate the affairs of that nation. When they ar- 
rived there, they found the king had more ships>and 
elephants than had heen stipulated by the treaty 
made with Antiochus the Great after the battle of 
Sipylus. They caused the ships to be burnt, and the 
elephants to be killed, which execeded the number 
stated in that treaty, and regulated all other mat- 
ters in such a manner as they thought most to the 
advantage of the Romans. ‘This treatment seemed 
insupportable, and exasperated the people against 
them. _A person named Leptines was so.incensed at 
it, that in his rage he fell upon t Octavius whilst he 
was bathing, and killed him. It was suspected that 
Lysias, the regent of the kingdom, had, secretly.a hand 
in this assassination. 

t This Octavius had been consulisome years befere,and wae 
the first of his family who had attained that honour. Cac. Philip. 


ix. n. 4.—Octavins Cesar, who became emperor, so well known 
under the name of Ausustus, was of the same family with thig 


Octavius, but of ‘another branch, into which the consular dignity — 
had, never entered. -SuETON. : 


Ambassadors were immediately 
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sent to Ramet to > justify € the ae and to Sst that 


be had had no share in the action. The senate sent 


them back without giving them any answer, to signify, 


by that silence, their indignation for the murder com- 
mitted upon the person of Octavius, the examination 
and punishment of which they reserved to themselves. 
in the mean time, to do honour to his memory, they 
erected a statue to him amongst those of the great 
_ men who had lost their lives in defence of their 
country. - 
_. Demetrius believed that the displeasure of the Ro- 
mans against Kupator was a favourable conjuncture, 
of which it was proper for him to take advantage; 
and addressed himself a second time to the senate, to 
obtain their permission to return into Syria. He 
.. took this step contrary to the opinion of the greatest 
part of his friends, who advised him to make his es- 
cape, without saying any thing. The event soon 
showed him how much they were in the right. As 
the senate had still the same motives of interest for 
keeping him at Rome as at first, he received the same 
answer, and had the mortification to experience a 
second denial. He had then recourse to the first ad- 
vice of his friends; and Polybius the historian, who 
was then at Rome, was one of those who pressed him 
with the utmost warmth to put it in execution with 
secrecy and despatch. He took his advice. After 
concerting all his measures, he left Rome under pre- 
tence of a hunting-match, went to Ostia, and em- 
barked with a small train in a Carthaginian vessel 
bound for Tyre that waited for him.* It was three 
_ days before it was known at Rome that he had stolen 
‘away. All that the senate could do, was, some days 
after, to send Tib. Gracchus, L. Lentulus, and Servi- 
lius Glaucia, into Syria, to observe what effect the re 
turn of Demetrius would produce there. 

Demetrius ' having Janded at Tripoli in Syria, a 
report spread, that the senate had sent him to take 
possession of his dominions, and had resolved to sup- 
port him in them. Eupator was immediately looked 
upon as a lost man, and every one abandoned him to 
_ join Demetrius. Eupator and Lysias, seized by their 
own troops, were delivered up to the new-comer, 
~ who ordered them to be put to death. Demetrius 
saw himself established by this means upon the throne 
without opposition, and with prodigious rapidity. 

One of the first actions of his reign was to deliver 
the Babylonians from the tyranny of Timarchus and 
_ Heraclides, who had been the two great favourites of 
Antiochus Epiphanes. He had made the first go- 
vernor, and the second treasurer of that province. 
Timarchus having added rebellion to his other crimes, 
Demetrius caused him to be put to death. He con- 
tented himself with banishing the other. The Ba- 
_ bylonians were so much rejoiced to see themselves 
freed from the oppression of those two brothers, that 
upon this occasion they gave their deliverer the title 
~ of Sorer, or Saviour, which he bore ever afterwards. 
~ Alcimus, whom Antiochus Eupator had made high- 


- *} Maccab. vii. viii. ix. & 2 Macca. xiv. Joseph. Antigq. 1. 
 Bii, xiii. tata in Syn p- 117. . Justin. 1. xxxiv. c. 3, 
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Peeteat of the Tews after the death of es not 
being able to procure himself to be admitted by them 
in that capacity, because he had profaned the sanctity 
of the priesthood, by following the impious customs 


of the Greeks under Antiochus Epiphanes; gathered 


together all the apostate Jews, who had taken refuge 


at Antioch after having been expelled Judea, ana 


putting himself at their head, cameto petition the new 
king to defend them fronr the oppressions of Judas 
and his brothers, venting a thousand calumnies against — 
them. He accused them of having killed all persons 
of Demetrius’s party who fell into their hands, and — 


of having forced him, with all those in his company, 


to abandon their country, and seek their security — 
elsewhere. 
chides, governor of Mesopotamia, to march into Ju-— 
dzea at the head of an army; and confirming Alcimus 


in his office, he joined him in commission with Bac- 


chides, and charged them both with the care ef this 
war. Judas rendered al] the efforts of this first : army 
ineffectual, as he did also those of a second, which 
was commanded by Nicanor. 
the last defeat of the troops of Syria, and indignant — 
that a handful of men should make head against such | 


Demetrius “immediately ordered Bac- ~ 


The latter, enraged ati ie 


numerous and warlike armies, and knowing that er “fe 


placed their whole confidence of victory in the pro-— 
tection of the God of Israel, and in the promises made — 


in the temple where he was honoured, had uttereda a 


thousand blasphemies against the "Almighty and 
against his temple. He was soon punished for them. 
Judas engaged him in a bloody battle, and of his army — 
of thirty-five thousand men, not one escaped to carry 
the news of the defeat to Antioch. The body ot 
Nicanor was found amongst the dead. Hishead and — 
right hand, which he had lifted up against the tem-_ 


ple, threatening to destroy it, were cut off, and placed © 


upon one of the towers of Jerusalem. 

Judas, after this complete victory, having some re- _ 
laxation, sent an embassy to Rome. Je saw himself 
continually attacked by the whole forces of Syria, 


without being able to rely with good reason upon any ~ 


treaty of peace. He had no aid to expect from the 
neighbouring nations, who, far from interesting them- 
selves for the preservation of the Jewish people, in 
concert with the Syrians, entertained no thoughts but - 
of extirpating them. He had been informed that ages 


Romans, equally esteemed for their justice and va- 


lour, were always ready to support weak nations | 
against the oppression of kings, whose power gave 
them umbrage. He therefore thought of making an 
alliance with that people, in order to support himself 
by their protection against the unjust enterprises of 
the Syrians. Those ambassadors were very well re- 
ceived by the senate, who passed a decree, by which 
the Jews were declared the friends and allies of the 
Romans, and a defensive league was made with them. 
They even obtained a letter from the senate to De 
metrius, by which he was enjoined not to distress the 
Jews any more, and war was threatened, in case he 


* That ship was carrying to Tyre, according to custom, the first 
fruits of the Jands and revenues of Carthage. 
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persevered to do so. But before the ambassadors 
returned, Judas was dead. 

As soon as Demetrius received news of the defeat 
and death of Nicanor, he gave the command of a 
powerful army to Bacchides and Alcimus, composed 
of the choicest of all his troops, and sent them into 
Judza. Judas had only three thousand men with 
him when it arrived there. These were struck with 
such a panic, that they all abandoned him, except 
eight hundred men. Judas with that small number, 
through an excess of valour and confidence, haa the 
boldness to hazard a battle against so numerous an 
army. He perished, overpowered by multitudes. 
His loss was deplored throughout all Judea and at 


_ Jerusalem, with all the marks of the keenest affliction, 


- and the government was put into the hands of Jona- 


than his brother. 
Alcimus being dead, after having committed great 
violences against the true Israelites, and Bacchides 


_ being returned to Antioch, the country remained 


quiet, and was not harassed by the Syrians for two 
years. Demetrius had most probably received the 
senate’s letter in favour of the Jews, which obliged 
him to recall Bacchides. 

Demetrius * indeed was at this time very cautious 
in his conduct with regard to the Romans, and used 
all his endeavours to induce them to acknowledge 


him king, and to renew the treaty made with the 


kings his predecessors. Having received advice that 
the Romans had three ambassadors at the court of 


' Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, he sent Menochares, 
one of his principal ministers, thither, to enter upon 


- the negociation. 


Finding at his return, by the report 
he made of what had passed, that the good offices of 
those ambassadors were absolutely necessary to his 
success in that point, he sent again into Pamphylia, 
and afterwards to Rhodes, to assure them that he 


~ would conform entirely to their will; and by the force 


of pressing solicitations, obtained at length, by their 


means, what he desired. The Romans acknowledged 


him king of Syria, and renewed the treaties made 
bo with that crown. 


To cultivate their amity, t he sent the same Me- 


‘nochares the following year, in conjunction with some 


others, upon an embassy to Rome. They were 
charged with a crown that weighed ten thousand 
pieces * of gold, as a present from him to the senate, 
in gratitude for their kind treatment of him during 
the time that he was a hostage at Rome. They car- 
ried also with them Leptines and Isocrates, in order 
to deliver them up, upon account of the assassination 
of Octavius. This Leptines was the person who 
killed him at Laodicea. Isocrates was a Greek, by 
profession a grammarian, who being in Syria at that 
time, had upon all occasions taken upon him to vin- 
dicate that equally base and unjust action. The se- 
nate received the ambassadors with all the usual ho- 


“nours, and accepted the present they brought; but 


*Polyb. Legat. cxx. A. M. 3844. Before J. C. 160. 

tPolyb. Legat. exxii. Appian. in Syr. p. 118. Diod. Legat. 
xxv. A. M. 3845. Before J. C. 159. 
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would neither hear nor see two vile men, objects un 


worthy of their anger; reserving to themselves, with 

out doubt, the right of exacting, when they pleased, 
a more distinguished satisfaction for the murder of 
their ambassador. 

It was nearly about this time that Demetrius; as}. 
have observed before, established Holophernes upon — 
the throne of Cappadocia., He was soon after ex- 
pelled, and took refuge at Antioch. We are going 
to see how far he carried his ingratitude towards his 
benefactor. 

Demetrius, " who found himself without war or oc- 
cupation, began to indulge in pleasure, and to lead 
an idle life, not a little singular and fantastic in the 
manner of it. He caused a castle to be built near 
Antioch, flanked with four strong towers, and shut 
himself up in it, in order to abandon himself entirely 
on the one side to indolence, not being willing to 
hear any more mention made of public business, and, 
on the other, to the pleasure of good cheer and ex- 
cess of wine. He was drunk at least one half of the 
day. The memorials, which people were desirous of 


presenting to him, were never received ; justice was | 


not administered ; the affairs of the state languished : 
in a word, there was a general suspension of the go- 
vernment, which soon stirred up the whole people 
against him. A conspiracy was formed for deposing 
him. Holophernes, who continued at Antioch, en- 
tered into this plot against his benefactor, flattering 
himself with obtaining the crown if the enterprise 
succeeded. It was discovered, and Holophernes was 
thrown into prison. Demetrius would not deprive. 
him of life. He chose rather to spare him, in order 
to make use of him upon occasion against Ariarathes 
king of Cappadocia, upon whose crown he had some 
pretensions. 

Notwithstanding the discovery, the conspiracy was 
not suppressed.* The malcontents were secretly sup- 
ported by Ptolemy Philometor, who had the affair ot 


Cyprus at heart; and by Attalus and Ariarathes, who 


were anxious to revenge themselves for, the war De- 
metrius had undertaken against them in favour of | 
Holophernes. Those three princes in concert em- 
ployed Heraclides in preparing somebody to person- 
ate the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, and to set up 
hereditary pretensions to the crown of Syria. This 
Heraclides had been, as I have said already, one of 
the great favourites of Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
treasurer of the province of Babylon, while Timar- 
chus his brother, another favourite, was governor of 
it. At Demetrius’s accession to the crown, the two 
brothers having been convicted of malversation and 
other crimes, Timarchus had been executed, and the 
other, having made his escape, had taken up his re- 
sidence at Rhodes. It was there he took pains to 
train the man intended for the design J have men 
tioned. He chose for that purpose a young man 
named Bala, of mean extraction, but well calculated 
xxxv.c. 1. A.M. 3850. Before J. C. 154. 
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to act the part assigned him. He modelled him, and 
instructed him fully in all that it was necessary to 
say or do. 

__ * When he was fully prepared, he began by causing 
him to be acknowledged by the three kings who were 
in the secret. He afterwards carried him to Rome, 
as he did also Laodice, the real daughter of Antio- 
_chus Epiphanes, for the better concealing of the 
imposture. By force of address and solicitations, he 
- caused him to be acknowledged there also, and ob- 
tained a decree of the senate in his favour, which 
_ not only gave him permission to return into Syria, 
for the recovery of his dominions, but even granted 
him assistance for that purpose. ‘Though the senate 
plainly saw through the imposture, and that all that 
was told of this pretender was mere fiction, they 
entered into every thing that’ was désired of them 
_ against Demetrius, with whom they were dissatisfied, 
and passed that decree in favour of the impostor. 

_ With this declaration of the Romans for him, he 
found no difficulty in raising troops. He seized upon 
Ptolemais in Palestine; and there, under the name 
_ of Alexander son of Antiochus Epiphanes, assumed 
_the title of king of Syria. Many of the malcontents 
came thither to join him, and form his court. 

_ This news made Demetrius quit his castle and his 
- indolence, and apply himself to his defence. He as- 
sembled all the troops he could. Alexander armed 
also on his side. ‘The assistance of Jonathan was of 
great consequence in this conjuncture, and both par- 
ties made their court to him. Demetrius wrote to 
him first, and sent him the commission of general of 
the king’s troops in Judza, which rendered him at 
that time very much superior to all his enemies. 

_ Alexander seeing what Demetrius had done for 

Jonathan, was thereby induced to make proposals 
also to him, in order to bring him over to his side. 
_ He made him high-priest, granted him the title of 

“Friend of the king,” sent him a purple robe and a 
‘crown of gold, marks of the high dignity which he 
_ conferred upon him; for none at that time wore 

purple except princes and nobles of the first rank. 

: Demethius who received advice of this, still outbid 
him, to secure to himself an ally of such importance. 
But after the injuries he had done to all those who 
had had the true interest of the Jews at heart, and 
to the whole nation in general, they dared not confide 
in him, and resolved to treat rather with Alexander. 
Jonathan therefore accepted the high-priesthood from 
him; and with the consent of the whole people, at 
the feast of tabernacles, which happened soon after, 
he put on the pontifical vestments, and officiated as 
high-priest. 

The place had been vacant seven years from the 
death of Alcimus. The high-priesthood, which at 
that time came into the Asmonean family, continued 
in it till Herod’s time, who, from hereditary, as it 
had been till then, made an employment of it, which 
he disposed of at his pleasure. 


ik 7) Maccab. x. 51—66. Joseph. contra Appian. 1, ii. 
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+ The two kings having taken the field, Demetrius, 
who wanted neither valour nor good sense, when his 
reason was not impaired by wine, was victorious in 
the first battle; but it was of no advantage to him. 


Alexander soon received new troops from the three — 


kings who had set him up, and continued to support 
him vigorously. Having, -besides this, the Romans 
and Jonathan on his side, he retrieved his Joss, and 
maintained his ground. ‘The Syrians continually 
deserted also, because they could not bear Demetrius. 
That prince, beginning to apprehend the event ot 


the war, sent his two sons, Demetrius and Antiochus, . 


to Cnidos, a city of Caria, in order to provide for 
their security in case of misfortune. 


if any accident should happen to himself, they might 


remain there in safety, and wait some favourable con- 


juncture. : 
{ It was at the same time, and perhaps in imitation 


of Alexander Bala, that Andriscus played the same — 
He had retired to Demetrius, __ 


part in Macedonia. 
who had given him up to the Romans, from the hope 
of conciliating their favour. 

|| The two competitors for the crown of Syria having 


assembled all their troops, proceeded to a decisive 


battle. At first Demetrius’s left wing broke that of 
the enemy which opposed it, and put it to flight. 


But being too hot in the pursuit, a common fault in _ 


battles, and which almost always occasions their being 


lost, at their return they found the right, at the head =~ 


of which Demetrius fought in person, routed, and the 
king himself killed in the pursuit. - As Jong as he had 
been in a condition to support the enemy’s charge, 
he had omitted nothing of which valour and conduct 
were capable, that might conduce to his success. At 
length his troops gave way, and in the retreat his 


horse plunged into a bog, where those who pursued ~ 


him killed him with their arrows. He had reigned 
twelve years. Alexander by this-victory found him 
self master of the empire of Syria. 


ae 
As soon as Y Alexander saw himself at ease, he 


sent to demand Cleopatra, the daughter of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, in marriage. She was granted him | 
and her father conducted her in person to Ptolemais 
where the nuptials were celebrated. 
invited to that feast, and went thither, where he was 
received by the two kings with all possible marks of 
honour. : 
Onias, son of Onias IT]. having* been disappointed 


of the high-priesthood after the death of his uncle — 


Menelaus, had retired into Egypt. He had found 
means to insinuate himself so well into the favour of 
Ptolemy Philometor and Cleopatra his wife, that he 
was become their favourite and most intimate confi- 
dant. He made use of his influence at that court to 
obtain the king’s permission for a building a temple 
for the Jews in Egypt, like that in Jerusalem; as- 
suring him that that favour would bring the whole 


_ TA. M. 3853. Before J. C. 15)... 
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He confided — 
them, with a considerable sum of money, to the care 
of a friend whom he had in that city; in order that, 


Jonathan was | 
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nation over to his side against Antiochus Epiphanes ; 


atthe same time he obtained a grant of the high- 


priesthood to him and his descendants for ever. 
The great difficulty was, to make the Jews accede 
to this innovation; it being forbidden by the law to 
offer sacrifices in any place but the temple of Jerusa- 
Jem. 
without difficulty, by a passage in Isaiah, wherein the 


prophet foretells this event in these terms: “ * In 


that day shall five cities in tne land of Egypt speak 
the language of Canaan, and swear to the Lord of 
Hosts; the one shall be called the city of the sun, (or 
Heliopolis.) In that day there shall be an altar to the 
- Lorc in the midst of the land of Egypt; and a pillar 

at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be 
for a sign and for a witness unto the Lord of Hosts 
in the land of Egypt; for they shall cry unto the 


Lord because of the oppressors, and he shall send, 


them a saviour and a great one, and he shall deliver 
them. And the Lord shall be known to Egypt, and 
the Egyptians shall know the Lord in that day, and 


_ shall do sacrifice and oblation; yea, they shall vow a 


vow unto the Lord, and perform it.” 

The event here foretold by Isaiah, is one of the 
most singular, and at the same time the most remote 
from all probability. Nothing was more strictly for- 
bidden to the Jews than to offer sacrifices to God in 
any other place than the temple built by his order at 

Jerusalem; consequently how much more, to build a 

_ temple elsewhere, especially in a land polluted with 

the most gross idolatry, as Egypt was, and always at 

enmity with the people of God? This, however, 
came to pass exactly as the prophet Isaiah had fore- 

I shall not enter into a circumstantial exposi- 

tion of this prophecy, which would carry me too far 

from my subject. . 

_ Alexander Bala,” finding himself in peaceable pos- 

. session of the crown of Syria, thought he had nothing 

more to do than to take all the pleasure which the 
abundance and power to which he had attained 

would admit. He abandoned himself, therefore, to 


his natural inclination for luxury, idleness, and de- 


_bauchery. He left the care of affairs entirely to a 
favourite named Ammonius. ‘That insolent and cruel 
-minion put to death Laodice, the sister of Demetrius, 
and widow of Perseus king of Macedonia; Antigonus, 
Demetrius’s son, who continued in Syria when the 
two others were sent to Cnidos; in fine, all the per- 
sons of the blood-royal whom he could find, in order 
to secure to his master, by that means, the possession 
of the crown which he had usurped by an imposture. 
That conduct soon drew upon both the abhorrence 
of the people. 
Demetrius, the eldest of Demetrius’s sons, was at 
-Cnidos, and began to be of an age capable of forming 
and executing plans. When he was advised of this 
aversion of the people, he thought the occasion 
favourable for repossessing himself of his right. Las- 


alsa, xix. 18—21. 
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thenes, the friend in whose house he lived, procured — 
him some companies of Cretans, with which he landed — 
in Cilicia. There soon joined him a sufficient num — 
ber of malcontents to form an army, with which he 
made himself master of the whole province. Alex- — 
ander opened his eyes, and quitted ‘his seraglio to 
apply himself to his affairs. He left the government 
of Antioch to Hierax and Diodotus, who is also 
called Tryphon, put himself at the head of an army, — 
formed of all the troops he could assemble; and upon — 
receiving advice that Apollonius, governor of Ceelo- 
Syria and Pheenicia, had declared for Demetrius, he — 
sent to demand aid of Ptolemy his father-in-law. 

Apollonius’s first thoughts were to reduce Jonathan, 
who persisted in his attachment to Alexander: but 
he was unsuccessful, and in one. day he lost above 
eight thousand men. 522 

* Ptolemy Philometor, to whom Alexander had 
applied in the extreme danger in which he found 
himself, came at last to the assistance of bis son-in-— 
law, and entered Palestine with a great army. All 
the cilies opened their gates to him, according to the 
orders they had received from Alexander to that 
effect. Jonathan came to join him at Joppa, and 
followed him to Ptolemais. Upon his arrival a con- 
spiracy was discovered, which had been formed by 
Ammonius, against the life of Philometor. As Alex- 
ander refused to deliver up that traitor, he concluded 
that he had entered into the conspiracy himself, and 
in consequence took his daughter from him, gave her 
to Demetrius, and made a treaty with him, by which 
he engaged to aid him in re-ascending the throne of 
his father. . 

The people of Antioch, who mortally hated Am 
monius, believed it time to show their resentment — 
Having discovered him disguised like a woman, they — 
sacrificed him to their rage. Not content with that — 
revenge, they declared against Alexander himself, 
and opened their gates to Ptolemy. ‘They would 
even have set him upon the throne. But that prince, 
assuring them that he was contented with his own 
dominions, instead of accepting that offer, recom 
mended to them Demetrius, the lawful heir, who ac 
cordingly was placed upon the throne of his ancestors, 
and acknowledged by all the inhabitants. xi 

t Alexander, who was at that time in Cilicia, 
marched with the utmost diligence, and put all to 
fire and sword around Antioch. The two armies 
came to a battle. Alexander was defeated, and fled 
with five hundred horse to { Zabdiel, an Arabian 
prince, with whom he had intrusted his children. 
Betrayed by the person in whom he had placed most 
confidence, his head was cut off and sent to Ptolemy 
who expressed great joy at the sight of it. That joy 
was of no long duration; for he died some few days 
after of a wound he had received in the battle. Thus — 
Alexander king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philometor 
king of Egypt, died at the same time; the first after — 

* A. M. 3858. Before J. C. 146. caste re 
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feign of five years, and the second after one of 
thirty-five. Demetrius, who had attained the crown 
by this victory, assumed the surname of Nicator, that 
is to say, “ the Conqueror.”—The succession of Egypt 
was attended with more difficulties. 


= 


SECT. IV. Physcon espouses Cleopatra, and ascends 
the throne of Egypt. Demetrius in Syria abandons 
himself to all manner of excesses. -Diodotus, surnamed 
_Tryphon, causes Antiochus, the son of Alexander Ba- 
la, to be proclaimed king of Syria; then kills him, and 
iakes his place. He seizes Jonathan by treachery, and 
puts him, to death. Demetrius undertakes an expedt- 
tion against the Parthians, who take him prisoner. 
Cleopatra his wife espouses Antiochus Sidetes, brother 
of Demetrius, and places himupon the throne of Syria. 
Physcon’s excessive follies and enormities. Altalus 
Philometor succeeds Attalus his uncle, whom he causes 
to be regretted, by his vices. He dies, after having 
reigned five years, and by his will leaves the Roman 
people heirs tohis dominions. Aristonicus seizes them. 
He is overthrown, led in triumph, and put to death. 


Cieopatra, queen of Egypt, after the death of her 
_ husband, who was at the same time her brother, en- 
. deavoured to place © the crown upon the head of the 
son she had by him. As he was yet very young, 
others laboured to obtain it for Physcon, king of Cy- 
renaica, the late king’s brother, and sent to desire 
him to come to Alexandria. Cleopatra, thereby re- 
duced to the necessity of taking measures for her 
_ defence, caused Onias and Dositheus, with an army 
of Jews, to come to her assistance. There was at 
that time a Roman ambassador at Alexandria, named 
Thermus, who by his mediation accommodated affairs. 
It was agreed that Physcon should marry Cleopatra, 
and educate her son, who should be declared heir to 
_.the crown ; and that Physcon should possess it during 
his life. He had no sooner married the queen, and 
taken possession of the crown, than, on the very day 
of the nuptials, he killed her son in her arms. 
~ I have already observed, that the surname of 
_ Physcon, given to this prince, was properly a 
nickname. That which he took himself was Euer- 
getes, which signifies “the benefactor.” The Alex- 
andrians changed it into that of Cacoergetes, that is to 
say, on the contrary, “one who delights in doing 
_ harm ;” a surname to which he had the justest title. 
In Syria ‘affairs went ona little better. Deme- 
trius, a young prince without experience, left every 
thing to Lasthenes, who had procured him the Cre- 
tans, by whose aid he had ascended the throne. He 
was a corrupt and rash man, and behaved himself 
so ill, that he soon lost his master the hearts of those 
- who were most necessary to his support. 
The first wrong step which he took, was in regard 
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to the soldiers, whom Ptolemy, upon his march, hac 
put into the maritime places of Phoenicia and Syria, 
to reinforce the garrisons. If he had left those gar- 
risons in them, they would have very much augment- — 
ed his forces. Instead of conciliating them, or at least 
of treating them well, upon some umbrage which he 
conceived, he sent orders’ to the troops of Syria who 
were in the same garrisons, to cut the throats of all — 
the Egyptian soldiers; which massacre was according- 
ly executed. The army of Egypt, which was stillin 
Syria, and had placed him upon the throne, full of — 
just horror for such barbarous cruelty, abandoned him 
immediately, and returned home. After which he — 
caused the strictest search to be made for all those 
who had taken part against himself or his father in 
the last wars, and punished with death all that could 
be found. When he believed, after all these execu- 
tions, that he had no longer any enemies to fear, he : 
broke the greatest part of his troops, and kept only 
his Cretans, and some other foreigners, in his service. 
By that means he not only deprived himself of the 
veteran troops who had served under his father, and 
who, as being well affected to him, would have main- _ 7% 
tained him upon the throne, but he rendered them 
his greatest enemies, by depriving them of the sole 
means they had to subsist. He found this fully veri- ~ 
fied in the insurrections and revolutions which after- 
wards happened. : oa 

Jonathan in the mean time seeing every thing quiet 
in Judea, formed the design of delivering the nation 
at length from the evils it suffered from the citadel, 
which the idolatrous Greeks still held in Jerusalem 
He invested it, and caused machines of war to be- 
brought, in order to attack. it in form. Demetrius, 
in consequence of the complaints made to him upon ~ 
that occasion, went to Ptolemais, and commanded 
Jonathan to.attend him there, to give an account of 
that affair. Jonathan gave orders for pushing the 
siege vigorously in his absence, and set out to meet 
him with some of the priests and principal persons of 
the nation. He carried with hima great quantity of 
magnificent presents, and appeased the king and Ins 
ministers so successfully, that he not only caused the 
accusation which had been formed against him to be re- 
jected, but even obtained great honours and new marks 
of favour. ‘The whole country under his government —__ 
was discharged from all duties, customs, and tributes, 
for the sum of * three hundred talents, which he’ 
agreed to pay the king by way of equivalent. “ 

The king being returned to Antioch,® and continu’ © 
ing to give himself up immoderately to all kinds of 
excesses, violence, and cruelty, the people’s patience 
was entirely exhausted, so that the whole nation was 
disposed for a general revolt. 

Diodotus, afterwards surnamed Tryphon, who had 
formerly served Alexander, and had shared the go- 
vernment of Antioch with Hierax, seeing the people 
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these disorders. 


did not accede to it at first. 





chastise the mutineers. 
thousand men immediately, 


in this disposition, found the occasion favourable for 


attempting a bold énterprise, which was_ to set the 
crown upon his own head, by taking advantage of 
He went into Arabia to Zabdiel, to 
whom the person and education of Antiochus, the 
son of Alexander Bala, had been intrusted. He laid the 
state of the affairs of Syria before him, informed him of 
the discontent of the people, and of the soldiery in 
particular, and strongly represented, that there could 
not be a more favourable opportunity for setting Antio- 
chus upon the throne of his father.’ He demanded that 


_the young prince should be put into his hands, in or- 


der that he might enforce his rights. His view was 


__ to make use of the pretensions of Antiochus till he 
_ had dethroned Demetrius, and afterwards to rid him- 
self of the young prince, and assume the crown him- 
self, as he did. 


Zabdiel, whether he penetrated his 
real design, or did not entirely approve his scheme 
Tryphon was obliged to 
continue a considerable time with him, to solicit and 
press him. At length, by force of importunities or 


presents, he gained Zabdiel’s consent, and obtained 
what he demanded. 


* Jonathan carried on the siege of the citadel of 
Jerusalem with vigour: but seeing that he made no 
progress, he sent deputies to Demetrius, to desire that 
he would withdraw the garrison which he could not 
drive out by force. Demetrius, who found himself 
involved in great difficulties from the frequent tumults 
which happened at Antioch, where the people 
had conceived an invincible aversion for his per- 
son and government, granted Jonathan all he de- 
manded, upon condition that he would send troops to 
Jonathan sent him three 
As soon as the king 
had them, believing himself sufficiently strong to un- 
dertake every thing, he resolved to disarm the inha- 
bitants of Antioch, and gave orders accordingly that 
they should all deliver up theirarms. Upon this they 


rose, to the number of a hundred and twenty thousand 


men, and invested the palace, with design to kill 
the king. The Jews immediately flew to- disen- 
gage him, dispersed the multitude with fire and sword, 
burnt a great part of the city, and killed or destroyed 


very near a hundred thousand of the inhabitants. 


The rest, intimidated by so great a misfortune, de- 


-manded a peace, which was granted them; and 


the tumult ceased. The Jews, after having taken 


this terrible revenge for the wrongs which the people 


of Antioch had done to Judza and Jerusalem, princi- 
pally during the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, re- 
turned into their country laden with honour and 
booty. 

- Demetrius stil] continuing his cruelties, tyranny, 
and oppression, put many more persons to death for 
the last sedition, confiscated the estates of others, and 
banished. a great number. All] his subjects conceived 
such a hatred and animosity against him, that there 
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and making him experience the most dreadful effects 
of their vengeance. * MSP enn ee 
Notwithstanding the promises 


he had made ty 


Jonathan, and the great obligations he had-to him for. 


the aid which had preserved him, he behaved no 
better towards him than he did to others. Believing 
he could do without him for the future, he did not 
observe the treaty he had made with him. Though 
the sum of three hundred talents had been paid, he 
did not desist from demanding all the usual imposts, 
customs, and tributes, with the same rigour as before, 
and with menaces to Jonathan of making war upon 
him if he failed. : 


Whilst things were in this unsteady condition, 


Tryphon conducted Antiochus, the son of Alexander, 
into Syria, and caused his pretensions to the crown to 
be declared by a manifesto. The soldiers who had been 
disbanded by Demetrius, and a great number of other 
malcontents, came in crowds to join the pretender, 
and proclaimed him king. They marched under his 
ensigns against Demetrius, defeated him, and obliged 
him to retire into Seleucia. They took all his ele- 
phants, made themselves masters of Antioch, placed: 
Antiochus upon the throne of the kings of Syria, 
and gave him the surname of TJ’heos, which signifies 
athe: 20d. : 

Jonathan, disgusted at the ingratitude of Demetri. 
us, accepted the invitation made him by the new 
king, and engaged in his party. Great favours were 
heaped upon him, and upon Simon his brother.—A 
commission was sent them, whereby they were em- 
powered to raise troops for Antiochus throughout all 
Ceelo-Syria and Palestine. Of these troops they 
formed two bodies, with which they acted separate- 
ly, and obtained several victories over the enemy. 

Tryphon,’ seeing all things brought to the de- 
sired poiat for executing the project he had formed 
of destroying Antiochus, and of possessing himself 
of the crown of Syria, found no other obstacle to 
his design than on the part of Jonathan, whose pre- 
bity he knew too well even tosound him upon ester- 
ing into his views. He resolved therefore to rid him- 
self, at any price, of so formidable an enemy; and 
accordingly entered Judea with an army, in order 
to take him and put him to death. Jonathan came 
also'to Bethshan at the head of forty thousand men. 
Tryphon perceived that he should get nothing by 
force against so powerful an army. He endeavoured 
therefore to amuse him with fine words, and the warm- 
est assurances of a sincere friendship. He gave him 
to understand, that he was come thither only to con- 
sult bim upon their common interests, and to put Pto- 






, i 


wanted nothing but an opportunity for displaying it, 


lemais into his hands, which he was resolved to make: 


him a present of as a free gift. 
well by these protestations of friendship and obliging 
offers, that he dismissed all his troops, except three 
thousand men, of which he kept only one thousand 
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about his person. He sent the rest towards Galilee, 


and followed Tryphon to Ptolemais, relying upon the 


— 
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traitor’s oath, that he should be put into possession of 
it. He had no sooner entered the place, than the 
gates were shut upon him. Jonathan was immedi- 


ately seized, and all his followers put to the sword. 
Troops were also detached directly to follow and sur- 


prise the two thousand men who were upon their 
march to Galilee. ‘They had already received advice 
of wha: had happened to Jonathan and his troops at, 
the city of Ptolemais ; and having exhorted one ano- 
ther to defend themselves well, and to sell their lives 
as dear as possible, the enemy were afraid to attack 


them. They were suffered to proceed, and arrived 


all safe at Jerusalem. ee 
The affliction there for what had befallen Jonathan 
was extreme. The Jews, however, did not lose cou- 
rage. They chose Simon by universal consent for 
their general, and immediately, by his orders, set 
themselves at work with all possible speed to com- 


plete the fortifications begun by Jonathan at Jerusa- 


Jem. And when advice came that Tryphon ap- 


‘proached, Simon marched against him at the head of 
a fine army. 


-Tryphon did not dare to give him battle, but had 
again recourse to the same artifices which had suc- 
ceeded so well with Jonathan. He sent to tell Si- 
mon, that he had only laid Jonathan under an arrest, 
because he owed the king a hundred talents ; * that 
if he would send him that sum, and Jonathan’s two 


sons as hostages for their father’s fidelity, he would 


cause him to be set at liberty. Though Simon saw 
clearly that this proposal was no more than a feint, 
nevertheless, that he might not have reason to re- 
proach himself with being the occasion of his bro- 
ther’s death, by refusing to comply with it, he sent 
him the money and Jonathan’s two children. The 
traitor, notwithstanding, did not release his prisoner, 
but returned a second time into Judza, at the head 
of a greater army than before, with design to put all 
things to fire and sword. Simon kept so close to him 
in all his marches and counter-marches, that he frus- 


trated his designs, and obliged him to retire. 


_ Tryphon, on his return into winter-quarters in the 
country of Galaad, caused Jonathan to be put to death; 
and believing after this that he had nobody to fear, 
gave orders to kill Antiochus secretly. He then 
caused it to be given out that he was dead of the 
stone, and at the same time declared himself king of 
Syria in his stead, and took possession of the crown. 
When Simon was informed of his brother’s death, he 
sent to fetch his bones, interred them in the sepulchre 
of his forefathers at Modin, and erected a magnificent 
monument to his memory. 

& Tryphon passionately desired to be acknowledged 
by the Romans. His usu-pation was so unsteady with- 
out this, that he perceived plainly this was absolutely 


sDiod. Legat. xxxi, A. M. 3861. Before J. C. 143. . 
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necessary to his support. He sent them a magnifi- 
cent embassy, with a golden statue of Victory of ten 


thousand pieces of gold in weight.| He was cheated — 


by the Romans. They accepted the statue, and 
caused the name of Antiochus, whom he had assassi- 


nated, to be inserted in the inscription, as if it had — ee 


come from him. | 
The ambassadors sent by Simon to Rome * were 
received there much more honourably, and all the 


treaties made with his predecessors were renewed 


with him. a 
Demetrius in the mean time amused himself with 


diversions at Laodicea, ‘and abandoned himself to . 


the most infamous debauches, without becoming more 


wise from adversity, and without so much as seeming _ 


to have the least sense of his misfortunes. As ‘Try- 
phon had given the Jews just reason to oppose him 
and his party, Simon sent a crown of gold to Deme- 
trius, and ambassadors to treat with him. 


priesthood and sovereignty to Simon, exemption from 
all kind of tributes and imposts, with a general am- 
nesty-for all past acts of hostility; upon condition 
that the Jews should join him against Trypbon. . 
Demetrius at length * recovered a little from his 
lethargy upon the arrival of deputies from the East, 
who came to invite him thither. The Parthians, 
having over-run almost the whole East, and subjected 
all the countries of Asia between the Indus and Eu- 


_phrates, the inhabitants of those countries, who were 


descended from the Macedonians, not being able to 
endure that usurpation, and the haughty insolence of 
their new masters, were extremely urgent with De- 
metrius, by repeated embassies, to come and put him- 
self at their head; assured him of a general insur- 
rection against the Parthians; and promised to sup- 
ply him with a sufficient number of troops to expel 
those usurpers, and recover all the provinces of the 
East. 
that expedition, and passed the Euphrates, leaving 
Tryphon in possession of the greatest part of Syria. 
He conceived that, having once made himself master 
of the East, with that increase of power he should be 
in a better condition to reduce that rebel at his re- 
turn. 

As soon as he appeared in the East, the Elymzeans_ 
Persians, and Bactrians, declared in his favour; and 
with their aid he defeated the Parthians in several 
engagements: but at length, under pretence of treat- 
ing with him, they got him into an ambuscade, where 
he was made prisoner, and his whole army cut to 
pieces. By this blow the empire of the Parthians 
took such firm footing, that it supported itself for 
many ages afterwards, and became the terror of al] 
its neighbours, so as to be considered equal even to 
the Romans themselves, as to power in the field an 
reputation for military exploits. : 
1 Maccab. xiv. 1—49. 
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Full of these hopes, he at length undertook _ 
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The king who then reigned over the Parthians was 
Mithridates, son of Priapatius, a valiant and wise 
prince. We have seen in what manner Arsaces 
-founded this empire, and his son Arsaces II. esta- 
blished and confirmed it, by a treaty of peace with 
Antiochus the Great. Priapatius was the son of the 
second Arsaces, and succeeded him; he was called 
also Arsaces, which became the common name of all 
the princes of thisrace. After having reigned fifteen 
years, he left the crown at his death to his eldest son 
fhraates, and he to Mithridates his brother, in pre- 
ferenze * to his own children, because he had disco- 
vered mre merit and capacity in him for the go- 
vernment of the people ; convinced that aking, when 
it is in his own power, ought to he more attentive to 
the good of the state than the advancement of his 
own family; and to forget, in some measure, that he 


is a father, to remember solely that be is a king. 


This Mithridates was that king of the Parthians, into 
whose hands Demetrius had fallen. 

That prince, after having subdued the Medes, Ely- 
means, Persians, and Bactrians, extended his con- 
guests even into India, beyond the bounds of Alexan- 


_ der’s; and when he had defeated Demetrius, subjected 


also Babylonia and Mesopotamia; so that his empire 
was bounded at that time by the Euphrates on the 
west, and the Ganges on the east. 

_ He carried Demetrius his prisoner into all the pro- 
vinces that still adhered to the king of Syria, with 
th: view of inducing them to submit to him, by show- 


ing them the person they had looked upon as their 


deliverer, reduced to so Jow and shameful a condi- 
After that, he treated him as a king, sent him 
into Hyrcania, which was assigned him for his place 
of residence, and gave him his daughter Rhodoguna 
in marriage. However, he was always regarded as 
a prisoner of war, though in other respects he had all 
the liberty that could be granted him in that condi- 
tion. His son Phraates, who succeeded him, treated 
him in the same manner. 

It is observed particularly of this Mithridates, that 
having subjected several different nations, he took 
from each of them whatever was best in their Jaws 
and customs, and out of them composed an excellent 
body of Jaws and maxims of state, for the government 
of his empire. This was making a glorious use of 
his victories; by so much the more laudable, as it is 
uncommon and almost unheard-of, for a victor to be 
more intent upon gaining improvement from the 


_ wise customs of conquered nations, than upon en- 


riching himselt out of their spoils. It was by this 
means that Mithridates established the empire of the 
Parthians upon solid foundations, gave it a firm con- 
sistency, effectually attached the conquered provinces 
to it, and united them into one monarchy, which sub- 
sisted many ages without change or revolution, not- 
withstanding the diversity of nations of which it was 
composed. He may be looked upon as the Numa of 


the Parthians, who taught that warlike nation to 


* “Non multo post decessit, multis filiis relictis ; quibus prate- 
titis, fratri potissimum Mithridati, insignis virtutis viro, reliquit im- 
perium: plus regio quam patrio deberi nomini ratus, potiusque 
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temper a savage valour eit eet pline, and to blend the: 


wise authority of laws with the blind force of arms. 


At this time happened a considerable change in 
the affairs of the Jewish nation. They had contended 


long with incredible efforts against the kings of Syria, 





not only for the defence of their liberty, but the pre- 


servation of their religion. 
bent on them to take advantage of the favourable op- 
portunity of the king of Syria’s captivity, and of the 


*civil wars with which that empire was continually 
| torn, to secure both the one and the other. 


Ina ge- 
nera] assembly of the priests, the elders, and the whole 
people of Jerusalem, Simon was chosen general, to 
whose family they had most essential obligations, and 


They thought it incum- 


they gave him the government with the title of so- 


vereign, as well as that of high-priest; and declared 


this double power, civil and sacerdotal, hereditary in — 


his family. These two titles had been conferred on 
him by Demetrius, but limited to his person. After 
his death, both dignities descended jointly to his pos- 
terity, and continued united for many generations. — 


t When queen Cleopatra saw her husband taken — 


and kept prisoner by the Parthians, she shut herself 
up with her children in Seleucia, where many of 


Tryphon’s soldiers came over to her party. That — 


man, who was naturally brutal and cruel, had indus- 


triously concealed those defects under appearances of _ 


lenity and goodness as long as he believed it necessary — 
to please the people, in order to be successful in his 


ambitious designs. When he saw himself in posses- 


sion of the crown, he quitted an assumed character 


that laid him under too much constraint, and gave — 


himself up entirely to his bad inclinations. Many 
therefore abandoned him, and came over in no in- 
considerable numbers to Cleopatra. These deser- 


tions did not, however, sufficiently augment her party ; 


to put her in a condition to support herself. She 
was also afraid, Jest the people of Seleucia should 
choose rather to give her up to Tryphon, than sup- 
port a siege out of affection for her person. 


ork 


She — 


therefore sent proposals to Antiochus Sidetes, Deme- 
trius’s brother, for uniting their forces; and promised — 
on that condition to marry him, and procure him the ~ 


crown. 
had married Rhodoguna, she was so much enraged, 


For when she was informed that Demetrius _ 


that she no longer observed any measures, and re-— 


solved to seek support in a new marriage. 


Her 


children were yet too young to support the weight of — 
a tottering crown, and she was not of a character te ~ 
As Antiochus, — 


pay much-regard to their rights. 

therefore, was the next heir to the crown after them, 

she fixed upon him, and took him for her husband. 
This Antiochus was the second son of Demetrius 


Soter, and had been sent to Cnidus with his brother — 


Demetrius, during the war between their father and 


Alexander Bala, to secure them against the revolu-_ 
tions he apprehended, and which actually happened, 


as has been said before. Having accepted Cleopa-_ 


tra’s offers, he assumed the title of king of Syria 


patriz quam libetis consulendum.” Justin, aac 
t A. M. 3864, Before J.C. 140, © 
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He wrote a letter to Simon, ! wherein he com- || tory relates nothing of him, during all that time, but 


plained of Tryphon’s unjust usurpation, for which he 
promised to take speedy vengeance. .To engage him 
in his interests, he made him great concessions, and 


_ gave him hopes of much greater when he should 


ascend the throne. 
-* And in fact, in the beginning of the following 


_ year, he made a descent into Syria with an army of 
_ foreign troops, which he had taken into his pay in 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands; and after having 
espoused Cleopatra, and joined what troops she had 


_with his own, he took the field, and marched against 
_Tryphon. The greatest part of that usurper’s troops, 


weary of his tyranny, abandoned him, and came over 


to the army of Antiochus, which amounted at that 


time to a hundred and twenty thousand foot and eight 


e by sea and land with all his forces. 


thousand horse. 

Tryphon could not make head against him, and 
retired to Dora, a city in the neighbourhood of Ptole- 
mais in Phoenicia. Antiochus besieged him there 
The place could 
not hold out long against so powerful an army. Try- 


phon escaped by sea to Orthosia, another maritime 


city of Phoenicia, and from thence proceeding to 
Apamea, where he was born, he was there taken 
and put to death. Antiochus thus terminated the 


usurpation, and ascended his father’s throne, which 


the ancient treaties. 
_and obtained all they desired. 


he possessed nine years. His passion for hunting 
occasioned his being called Sidetes, or “ the hunter,” 
from the word “ Zidah,” which has the same signifi- 
cation in the Syriac language. 

Simon, established in the government of Judza by 
the general consent of the nation, thought it neces- 
sary to send ambassadors to Rome, in order to his 
being acknowledged under that title, and to renew 
They were very well received, 
The senate, in conse- 
quence, caused the consul Piso to write to Ptolemy, 
king of Egypt, Attalus, king of Pergamus, Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, t Demetrius, king of Syria, 


_ Mithridates, king of the Parthians, and to all the 


states of Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands, with 


whom the Romans were in alliance, to notify to them, 


‘that the Jews were their friends and allies, and that 


consequently they should not undertake any thing to 


their prejudice. 
As Antiochus had granted Simon so advantageous 


an alliance, solely from the necessity of his present 


circumstances, and contrary to the interests of the 


~ state, as well as to the policy of his predecessors, the 


letter from the Romans did not prevent him from 
declaring against Simon, notwithstanding all the 
magnificent promises he had made him, and from 


‘sending troops into Judea, under the command of 


_Cenaebzeus, who was overthrown in a battle by Judas 
-and John, the sons of Simon. 


Athen. 1. iv. p. 184. & 1 vi. p. 252. 
4. M. 3866. 





Physcon had reigned seven years in Egypt." His- 
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“surnamed Tryphon. 


- Atbenzeus places Hierax in this number; but without — 
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monstrous vices and detestable cruelties. Never was 
there a price so abandoned to excesses, and at the — 
same time so cruel and sanguinary. Ail the rest of 
his conduct was as contemptible as his vices were ae 
enormous; for he both said and acted in public the 
extravagances of an infant, by which he drew upen 
himself both the contempt and abhorrence of his _ 
subjects. Without Hierax, his first minister, he had 
infallibly been dethroned. This Hierax wasa native _ 
of Antioch, and was the same to whom, in the reign 
of Alexander Bala, the government of that city had 
been given in conjunction with Diodotus, afterwards 
After the revolution which hap- 
pened in Syria, he retired into Egypt, entered into 
the service of Ptolemy Physcon, and soon became 
his captain-general and prime minister. As he was — 
valiant in the field and able in council, by causing, 
the troops to be well paid, and amending the faults 
which his master committed, by a wise and équitable | 
government, and by preventing or redressing them as 
much as possible, he had been till then so fortunate 
as to support the tranquillity of the state. aE 

{ But in the following years, whether Hierax was 
dead, or the prudence and ability of that minister — 
were no longer capable of restraining the folly of this ae 
prince, the affairs of Egypt went on worse than ever. © 
Physcon, without any reason, caused the greatest 
part of those to be put to death, who had expressed 
the most zeal in procuring him the crown after his 
brother’s death, and maintaining it upon his head. — 


mentioning the time. He also put to death, or at least 
banished, most of those who had been in favour with 
Philometor his brother, or had only held employ- 
ments during his reign; and by permitting his foreign 
troops to plunder and murder at discretion, he terri- 
fied Alexandria so much, that the greatest part of the 
inhabitants, to avoid his cruelty, thought it necessary. 
to retire into foreign countries, and the city remained 
almost a desert. ‘Tc supply their places, when he 
perceived that nothing remained but empty houses, ¥. 
he caused proclamation to be made in all the neigh- 
bouring countries, that whosoever would come and = 
settle there, of whatsoever nation they were, should 
meet with the greatest encouragement and advan-— 
tages. There were considerable numbers whom this 
proposal suited very well: the houses that, had been — 
abandoned were given to them, and all the rights, — 
privileges, and immunities granted them, which had 
been enjoyed by the ancient inhabitants; by this 
means the city was repeopled. 

As amongst those who had quitted Alexandria ~ 
there was a great number of grammarians, philoso 
phers, geometricians, physicians, musicians, and other = 
masters in the liberal sciences, it happened from = 
thence, that the polite arts and sciences began to 

* A. M. 3865. Before J. C, 136. 
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revive in Greéce, Asia Minor, and the islands; in a 
word, in every place whither these illustrious fugi- 

tives carried them. The continual wars between the 

successors of Alexander, had almost extinguished the 
sciences in all those countries; and they would have 
been entirely lost in those times of confusion, if they 
had not found protection under the Ptolemies at 

Alexandria. The first of those princes, by founding 

his Museum for the entertainment of the learned, 
and erecting his fine library, had drawn about him 
almost all the learned men of Greece. The second 
and third following the founder’s steps in that respect, 
Alexandria became the principal city in the world 
where the liberal arts and sciences were most culti- 
vated, whilst they-were almost absolutely neglected 
every where else. Most of the inhabitants of that 
great city studied or professed some or other of those 


_. polite arts, in which they had been instructed in 


their youth. So that when the cruelty and oppression 
of the tyrant, of whom I speak, obliged them to take 
refuge in foreign countries, their most general re- 
course for subsistence was to make it their business 
to teach what they knew. They: opened schools for 
that purpose; and as they were pressed by necessity, 

_they taught at a low price, which very much increased 

the number of their disciples. By this means the 
arts and sciences began to revive, wherever they were 
dispersed; that is to say, throughout what we call 
the whole East, exactly in the same-manner as they 
took new birth in the West, after the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks. 

_ Much about the time that strangers came in crowds 
_to® repeople Alexandria, P. Scipio Africanus the 
- Younger, Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, arrived 

‘there as ambassadors from Rome. It was a maxim 
with the Romans to send frequent embassies to their 
allies, in order to take cognizance of their affairs, 
and to accommodate their differences. It was with 
this view, that three of the greatest persons in the 
state were sent at this time into Egypt. ‘They had 
orders to go into Egypt, Syria, Asia, and Greece; and 
to see in what condition the affairs of those countries 
were; to examine in what manner the treaties made 
with them were observed; and to remedy whatever 
they should find amiss. They acquitted themselves 
of this commission with so much equity, justice, and 
address; and rendered such great services to those to 
whom they were sent, in restoring order amongst 
them, and in accommodating their differences ; that, 
as soon as they returned to Rome, ambassadors came 
from all parts through which they had passed, to re- 
turn the senate thanks for having sent amongst them 


persons of such extraordinary merit, and whose wisdom — 


and goodness they could never sufficiently admire. — 
The first place they went to, according to their 


EE ea ee 

»Cic. in Somn. Scip. Athen. 1. vi. p. 273, & 1. xii. p. 549. 
Val. Max: l. iv. c. 3. Diod. Legat. xxxii. ail 

* ‘6 Cum per socios et exteras gentes iter faceret, non mancipia, 
sed victoria numerabantur; nec quantum auri et argenti, sed quan- 
tum amplitudinis onus secum ferret, zstimabatur.” Vat. Max. 

+ “Quam cruentus civibus, tam ridiculus Romanis fuit. Erat 
enim et vultu deformis, et statura brevis, et sagina ventris non ho- 
pini sed belluz similis. Quam foditatem nimia subtilitas perlu- 
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instructions, was Alexandria. The king received 
them there with great magnificence. As to them: 
selves, they affected state so little, that at their entry, 
Scipio, who was the greatest personage of Rome, had 
only one friend with him, which was Panetius the 
philosopher, and five domestics. * “ Not his domes-— 
tics, (says an historian,) but his victories, were con- | 
sidered: he was not esteemed for his gold or his — 
silver, but for his personal virtues and qua..ties.” 
Though during their whole residence at Alexandria, 
the king caused them to be served with whatever was 
most delicate and exquisite, they never touched any 
thing but the most simple and common meats; de- 
spising all the rest, as serving only to enervate the 
mind as well as the body. So great, even at that 
time, were the moderation and temperance of the 
Romans; but luxury and pomp quickly assumed their 
lace. 
: When the ambassadors had fully viewed Alexan- 
dria, and regulated the affairs which brought them 
thither, they went up the Nile to visit Memphis and 
the other parts of Egypt. They saw with their own 
eyes, or by statements drawn up upon the spot, the 
infinite number of cities, and the prodigious multi- 
tude of inhabitants, contained in that kingdom; the 
strength of its natura] situation; the fertility of its 
soil, and all the other advantages it enjoyed. They 
found that it wanted nothing to render it powerful 
and formidable, but a prince of capacity and applica- 
tion; for Physcon, who then reigned, was nothing 
less than a king. Nothing was so wretched as the 
idea he gave them of himself in all the audiences 
they had of him. Of his cruelty, luxury, barbarity, 
and other vices, | have already made mention, and 
shall be obliged to give further proofs of them in the 
sequel. The deformity of his tf body sufficiently 
corresponded with that of his mind: nothing more 
hideous was ever seen. His stature was of the 
smallest, and with that he had a belly of so enormous 
a size, that there was no man could embrace him | 
in his arms. This largeness of his belly occasioned 
his being called by the nick-name of “ Physcon.” 
Upon this wretched person he wore so transparent a 
stuff that all his deformity might be seen through it. 
He never appeared in public but in a chariot, not 
being able to carry the load of flesh, which was the 
fruit of his intemperance, unless when he walked 
with Scipio. So that the latter, turning towards 


Panzetius, told him in his ear, smiling, “ The Alex- — 


andrians are obliged to us for seeing their king walk 
on foot.” - 

We must confess, to the reproach of royalty, that 
most of the kings of whom we now speak, disho;oured 
not only the throne, but even human nature itself, 
by the most horrid vices. It is dreadful to see, in 
cidz vestis angebat, prorsus quasi astu inspicienda preberentur, 
que omni studio occultanda pudibundo viro erant” Justin. 
]. viii. c. 8. 

Athenzus says, pone vndémore meloc, tv nh die SxeTiwva, 
Which the interpreter translates, Pedibus clle nunquam ex regra 
prodibat, sed perpeluo Scipione subnixus ; instead of nase propler 
Scipionem. : 
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that long list of kings whose history we have related, | 


_ how few there are who deserve that name. What 
comparison is there between those monsters of dis- 
soluteness and cruelty, and Scipio Africanus, one of 
the three Roman ambassadors, who was a prodigy of 
wisdom and virtue, as far as they could be found 
amongst the Pagans. Justin accordingly says of him, 
that whilst he visited and considered with curiosity 
the rarities of Alexandria, he was himself a sight to 
‘the whole city. Dum inspicit urbem, ipse spectaculo 
Alexandrinis fuit. } 
Attalus. king of Pergamus, died ° about the time of 
which we now speak. His nephew, who bore the 


same name, and was also called Philometor, succeeded . 


him. As the latter was very young when his father 
‘Eumenes died, he had been under the tuition of his 
uncle, to whom the crown was also left by the will of 
-Eumenes. Attalus gave his nephew the best educa- 
tion he could, and at his death bequeathed the throne 
to him, though he had sons of his own; a procecding 
as rare as it was laudable ; most princes thinking no 
Jess of transferring their crowns to their posterity, 
than of preserving them to themselves during their 
lives. 

This prince’s death was a misfortune to the kingdom 
of Pergamus. Philometor governed it in the most ex- 
travagant and pernicious manner. 
upon the throne before he stained it with the blood 
of his nearest relations, and the best friends of his fa- 
mily. He caused almost all who had served his fa- 
ther and uncle with extreme fidelity, to be murdered ; 
under pretence that some of them had killed his mo- 
ther Stratonice, who died of disease in a very advan- 
_ced age, and others his wife Berenice, who died of 
an incurable distemper, with which she had been 
seized very naturally. [Ye put others also to death up- 
on suspicions entirely frivolous; and with them, their 
wives, children, and whole families. He caused these 
executions to be committed by foreign troops, whom 
he had expressly sent for from the most savage and 
cruel nations, to make them the instruments of his 
enormous barbarity. 

After having massacred dnd sacrificed to his fury, 
in this manner, the .most deserving persons of his 
kingdom, he ceased to show himself abroad. He ap- 
“peared no more in the city, and ate no longer in 
public. le put on old clothes, let his beard grow 
without taking any care of it, and did every thing 
which persons accused of capital offences used to do 
in those days, as if he intended thereby to acknow- 
ledge the crimes which he had just perpetrated. 

From hence he proceeded to other species of folly. 
THe renounced the cares of state, and retired into his 
arden, and engaged in digging the ground himself, 
and then sowed all sorts of venomous, as well as 
wholesome herbs; then poisoning the good with the 
juice of the bad, he sent them in that manner as pre- 

o Justin. 1. xxxvi. c. 4. Strab. 1. xiii. p. 624. Plut. in Demet. 
~p. 897. Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 370. A. M. 3866. Before 
29, C: 138. 

.  Plut. ir Gracch. Flor. }. ij. c. 20. °Justin. 1. xxxvi.c. 4, & 
/axxvti.c 1 Vell. Paterc. J. ii. c. 3 Strab. J. xiv. p. 646. Oros. 
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sents to his friends. Te passed all the rest of his : 


reign in cruel extravagances of the like nature 

which, happily for his subjects, was of no long dura 

tion, for it lasted only five years. / ee 
He had taken it into his head to practise the trade 


of a founder, and formed the model of a monument — 


of brass to be erected to his mother. Whilst he was 
at work in casting the metal, on a hot summer’s day,* 
he was seized witha fever; which carried him off in 
seven days, and freed his subjects from an abominable 
tyrant. 


He had made a will, by which he appointed the — 
Eudemus of Pergamus _ 


Roman people his heirs. 
carried this will to Rome. The principal article 
was expressed in these terms, P “ Let THE Roman 
PEOPLE INHERIT ALL MY EFFECTS.” As soon as it was 
read, Tiberius Gracchus, tribune of the people, al- 


ways attentive to conciliate their favour, took hold . 


of the occasion ; and ascending the tribunal, proposed 
a law to this effect: That all the ready money which 
should arise from the succession to this prince, should 
be distributed amongst the poor citizens, who should 
be sent as colonies into the country bequeathed to 


the Roman people, in order that they might have ig 


wherewithal to support themselves in their new pos- 
sessions, and to supply them with the tools and other 
things necessary in agriculture. He added, that as 


to the cities and lands, which were under that — 
prince’s government, the senate had no right to pass ~ 


any decree in regard to them, and that he should 


| leave the disposal of them to the people; which ex- 
tremely offended the senate. That tribune was killed 
some little time after. 


t Aristonicus, however, who reported himself of 


the blood royal, was actively employed in preparing 
_ to take possession of Attalus’s dominions. He was | 
indeed the son of Eumenes, but by a courtezan. He 
easily engaged the majority of the cities in his party, 
| because they bad been long accustomed to the go- 


vernment of kings. Some cities, through fear of the 
Romans, refused at first to acknowledge him, but were 


compelled to it by force. 


{ As his party grew stronger every day, the Re 


_ mans sent the consul Licinius Crassus against him. 


It was observed of this general, that he was so per- 


| fectly master of all the dialects of the Greek tongue, 
| which in a manner formed five different languages. 
| that he pronounced his decrees according to the par- 
| ticular idiom of those who pleaded before him, which 
_ made him very agreeable to all the states of Asia Mi- 
nor. All the neighbouring princes in alliance with 
_ the Roman people, the kings of Bithynia, Pontus, 
_ Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia, joined him with their 
_ troops. 


|| Notwithstanding such powerful supports, having 


| engaged in a battle with disadvantage, his army, 
| which he commanded then in quality of proconsul. 
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8—10. Eutrop. 1. iv. Val. Max. I. iii. c. 2. 
. 3871. Before J. C. 133. 
. 3872. Before J. C. 132. 
. 3873, Before J. C. 131. 
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- was defeated, and himself made prisoner. He avoid- ried to prison, where he was strangled. 


~ 


length made him prisoner. 


id 


ed the shame of being put into the victor’s hands, by 
a voluntary death. His head was carried to Aris- 


_ tonicus, who caused his body to be interred at Smyrna. 


The consul Perpenna, who had succeeded Crassus, 
soon revenged his death. Having made all haste into 
Asia. he gave Aristonicus hattle, entirely routed his 
army, besieged him soon after in Stratonice, and at 
All Phrygia submitted to 
the Romans. 

* He sent Aristonicus to Rome, in the fleet which 
he loaded with Attalus’s treasures. Manius Aquilius, 
who had lately been elected consul, was hastening to 


__ take his place, in order to put an end to this war, 


had continued almost four years. 


and deprive him of the honour of a triumph. He 
found Aristonicus set out; and some time after, Per- 
penna, who had begun his journey, died of a disease at 
Pergamus. Aquilius soon terminated this war, which 
Lydia, Caria, the 
Hellespont, Phrygia, in a word, all that composed 
the kingdom of Attalus, was reduced into a province 


of the Roman empire, under the common name of 


Asia. 

The senate had decreed, that the city of Phocea, 
which had declared against the Romans, as well in this 
Jast war as in that against Antiochus, should be de- 
stroyed. The inhabitants of Marseilles, which was 
a colony of Phocea, moved as much with the danger 
of their founders as if the fate of their own city had 
been in question, sent deputies to Rome, to implore 
the clemency of the senate and people in their fa- 
vour. Just as their indignation was against Phocea, 
they could not refuse to pardon it, in consideration 
of the ardent solicitations of a people, whom they 
had always held in the highest consideration, and who 
rendered themselves still more worthy of it, by the 
tender concern and gratitude they expressed for their 
forefathers and founders. 

- Phrygia Major was granted to Mithridates Euer- 
getes, king of Pontus, in reward for the aid he had 
given the Romansin that war. But after his death, 
they dispossessed his son, Mithridates the Great, of it, 
and declared it free. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, who died during 
this war, had left six children. Rome, to reward in 
the sons the services of the father, added Lycaonia 
and Cilicia to their dominions. _'They found in queen 
Laodice not the tenderness of a parent, but the cru- 
elty of a step-mother. ‘To secure all authority to her- 
self, she poisoned five of her children; and the sixth 
would have shared the same fate, if his relations had 


not taken him out of the murderous hands of that 


_Megera, on whose crimes the people soon took ven- 


geance by a violent death. 

t Manius Aquilius, at his return to Rome, received 
the honour of a triumph. Aristonicus, after having 
been shown there for asight to the people, was car- 


4 Hor. Od. xviii. 1. ii. 1. 5. 
= 1Maccah.xvi. Joseph. Antigq. 1. xiii. c. 16. Diod. Eclog. i. p. 
901. A. M. 3869. Before J. C. 135. 
* A, M. 3875. Before J. C. 129. 
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Such were 


the consequences of king Attalus’s will. _ 

Mithridates, in a letter which he wrote afterwards - 
to Arsaces, king of Parthia, accuses the Romans of 
having { forged a false will of Attalus’s, in order to 
deprive Aristonicus, the son of Fumenes, of his fa- 
ther’s kingdom, which appertained to him cf right: 
but it isan avowed enemy who charges them with 
this. It is more surprising that Horace, in one of his 
odes, seems to make the Roman people the same re- 
proach, and to insinuate that they had attained the- 
succession by fraud : 


4 Neque Attali 
Ignotus heres regiam occupavi. 


Nor have | seiz’d, an heir unknown, 
The Phrygian’s kingdom for my own. 


However, there remains no trace in history of any 
secret intrigue or solicitation to that effect on the side | 
of the Romans. 

I thought it proper to relate all the consequences 
of this will without interruption. 1] shall now resume 
the thread of my history. ; 


SECT. V. Antiochus Sidetes besieges John Hyrcanus 
in Jerusalem. That city surrenders by capitulation. — 
-He makes war against the Parthians, and perishes in 
wt.  Phraates, king of the Parthians, defeated in his— 
turn by the Scythians. Physcon commits horrid cru- 
elties in Egypt. A general revolt obliges him to quit 
it. Cleopatra, his first wife, is replaced upon the 
throne. She implores aid of Demetrius, and is soon 
reduced to leave Egypt. Physcon returns thither, and 
re-ascends the throne. By his means Zebina dethrones — 
Demetrius, who is soon after killed. The kingdom ts_ 
divided between Cleopatra, the wife of Demetrius, and 
Zebina. The latter ts defeated and killed. Antio- 
chus Grypus ascends the throne of Syria. The fa- 
mous Mithridates begins to reign in Pontus. Phys-_ 
con’s death. > 


Smon having been slain * by treachery, with two 
of his sons, John, another of them, surnamed Hyrca- 
nus, was proclaimed high-priest and prince of the 
Jews in his father’s stead. Here ends the history of 
the Maccabees. 

Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, made all possible 
haste to take the advantage which the death of Simon 
gave him, and advanced at the head of a powerful 
army to reduce Judza, and unite it to the empire ct 
Syria. Hyrcanus was obliged to shut himself up in 
Jerusalem, where he sustained a long siege with 1 
credible valour. Reduced at length to the last extre © 
mity for want of provisions, he caused proposals of 
peace to be made to the king. His condition was not 


t A. M. 3878. Before J. C. 126. ; 

¢ ‘* Simulato impio testamen to, filium ejus (Eumenis) Aristoni — 
cum, quia patrium regnum petiverat, hostium more fer triun.phum 
duxere.” Apud. Saxxust. in Fragm. j 
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unknown in the camp. Those who were about the 
- king’s person pressed him to take advantage of the 
_ present occasion for exterminating the Jewish nation. 


They represented to him, (recurring to past ages,) 
that they had been driven out of Egypt as impious 
wretches, hated by the gods, and abhorred by men; 
that they were enemies to al] the rest of mankind, as 
they had no communication with any but those of their. 
own sect, and would neither eat, drink, nor have any 


familiarity with other people; that they did not adore 


the same gods; that they had laws, customs, and a 
religion entirely different from that of all other na- 


_ tions; that therefore they well deserved to be treated 


e by other nations with equal contempt, and to be ren- 


__ Valer. Max. 1. ix. c. 1. 


A.M, 3873. 





concluded upon these conditions. 


‘always witbout success. 


_ the midst of his flight, and punished only with being 


dered hatred for hatred; and that all people ought 
to unite in extirpating them. Diodorus Siculus, as 
well as Josephus, says, that it was from the pure 


‘effect of the generosity and clemency of Antiochus, 


that the Jewish nation was not entirely destroyed on 
this occasion. 


He was well pleased to enter into a treaty with | 


Hyrcanus. I[t was agreed that the besieged should 


surrender their arms; that the fortifications of Jeru- 


salem should be demolished ; and that a tribute should 


be paid to the king for Joppa, and for the other cities 


which the Jews had out of Judea: and peace was 
Antiochus also 
demanded that the citadel of Jerusalem should be 
rebuilt, and would have put a garrison into it; but 
Hyrcanus would not consent to that, on account of 
the miseries which the nation had suffered from the 
garrison of the former citadel, and chose rather to 
pay the king the sum of * five hundred talents, which 
he demanded as an equivalent. The capitulation 
was executed, and for those articles which could not 
be immediately fulfilled, hostages were given, amongst 
whom was a brother of Hyrcanus. 

Scipio Africanus the younger, having gone ° to 
command in Spain, during the war with Numantia, 


Antiochus sent him rich and magnificent presents. 


Some generals would have appropriated them to their 
own use. Scipio received them in public, sitting 


upon his tribunal in the view of the whole army, and 
gave orders that they should be delivered to the 
_ questor,t to be applied in rewarding the officers and 


soldiers who should distinguish themselves in the ser- 
vice. By such conduct, a generous and noble soul is 
known. 

Demetrius Nicator 4 had been kept many years in 
captivity by the Parthians in Hyrcania, where he 
wanted nothing except liberty, without which all 
else is misery. He had made several attempts to 
obtain it, and to return into his own kingdom, but 
He was twice retaken in 





eEpit. Liv. 1. Ivii.. A. M. 3870. Before J. C. 134. 
@Justin. 1. xxxviil. c. 9 & 10. ). xxxix.c. 1. Oros. 1. v. c. 1. 
Athen. l. v. p. 210, & 1. x. p. 439, & 1. 


xii. p. 540. Appian. in Syr. p.- 132, 


Joseph. Antiq. xiii. c. 16. 
Before J. C. 131. 
_* About $430,500. 
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carried back to the place of his confinement, where 
he was guarded with more care, but always treated 
with the same magnificence. 
fect of mere goodness and clemency in the Parthians; 
interest had some share in it. ‘They had views ot 
making themselves masters of the kingdom of Syria, 


however remote they were, and waited a favourable 
opportunity, when, under eolour of going to re-es+ 


tablish Demetrius upon his throne, they might take 
possession of it for themselves. aT 

Antiochus Sidetes, whether apprized of this design 
or not, thought proper to prevent it, and marched 


against Phraates at the head of a formidable army. — 


The Parthians’ late usurpation of the richest and 
finest provinces of the East, which his ancestors had 
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This was not the ef- 





always possessed from the time of Alexander, wasa 


strong inducement to him for uniting all his forces for _ 


their expulsion. His army consisted of upwards of 


fourscore thousand men, well armed and disciplined. | 
But the train of luxury had added to it sv great a 


multitude of sutlers, cooks, pastry-cooks, confection- 


ers, actors, musicians, and infamous women, thatthey 
were almost four times as many as the soldiers, for — 


they were reckoned to amount to about three hundred 
thousand. ‘There may be some exaggeration in this 
account, but if two-thirds were deducted, there would 
still remain a numerous train of useless mouths. The 
luxury of the camp was in proportion to the number 
of those that administered to it. 


vate soldiers. The instruments and utensils of. the 
kitchen were silver, as if they had been marching to 
a feast, and not to a war.” 

Antiochus had great success at first. He beat 
Phraates in three battles, and retook Babylonia and 
Media. 


All the provinces of the East, which had — 


Le Gold and sijver : ee Zs 
glittered in all parts, even upon the boots of the pris ; 


formerly appertained to the Syrian empire, threw off se i: 


the Parthian yoke, and submitted to him, except 


Parthia itself, where Phraates found himself reduced 
within the narrow bounds of his ancient kingdom. 
Hyrcanus, prince of the Jews, accompanied Antio- 
chus in this expedition, and having had his share’ in 
all these victories, returned home laden with glory, 
at the end of the campaign and the year. 

|| The rest of the army passed the winter in the 
East. The prodigious number of the trocps, inclu- 


ding the train before-mentioned, obliged them to — = 


separate, and to remove so far from each other that 
they could not easily rejoin and form one bady in 
case of an attack. The inhabitants, whom they 
plundered extremely in their quarters, to be revenyed 


upon them, and to get rid of troublesome guests whom 


nothing could satisfy, conspired with the Parthians 
to massacre them all in one day in their quarters, 
without giving them time to assemble; which was 


+t The questor was the treasurer of the army. 


t * Argenti aurique tantum, ut etiam gregarii milites caligas — 


auro figerent, proculcarentque materiam, cujus amore populi ferro 
dimicant. Culinartim quoque argentea instruinenta fuere, quasi 
ad epulas non ad bella pergerent.”.. JusT1N. 

|| A. M. 3874. Before J. C. 130. 
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could, without knowing him. 
_ himself turned the conversation upon the person and > 


_ I have taken you into my service, | 
. the truth concerning myself till yesterday.” 
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accordingly executed. Antiochus, who had kept a 
body of troops always about his person, marched to 
assist the quarters nearest him, but was overpowered 
by numbers, and perished himself. All the rest of 
the army were either massacred in their quarters the 
same day, or made prisoners ; so that out of so great 
a multitude, scarce any escaped to carry the sad news 
of this slaughter into Syria. 

~ It occasioned great grief and consternation there. 
The death of Antiochus, a prince estimable for many 
excellent qualities, was particularly lamented. Plu- 
tarch ® relates a saying of his very much to his ho- 
nour. One day, having lost himself a hunting, and 
being alone, he retired into the cottage of some poor 
people, who received him in the best manner they 
At supper, having 


conduct of the king, they said, that he was in every 
thing else a good prince, but that his too great pas- 
sion for hunting made him neglect the affairs of his 
kingdom, and repose too much confidence in his 


-- courtiers, whose actions did not always correspond 


with the goodness of his intentions. Antiochus made 
no answer at that time. The next day, upon the 
arrival of his train at the cottage, he was known. 


. He repeated to his officers what had passed the even- 


ing before, and told them by way of reproach, “Since 
bave not heard 


Phraates, thrice beaten by Antiochus, had at last 
released Demetrius, and sent him back into Syria 
with a body of troops, in hopes that his return would 
occasion such troubles as would compel Antiochus to 
follow him. But after the massacre, be detached a 
party of horse to retake him. Demetrius, who appre- 
hended a countermand of that nature, had marched 
with so much diligence, that he had already passed 
the Euphrates before that party arrived upon the 
frontier. In this manner he recovered his domini- 
ons, and made great rejoicings upon that occasion; 
whilst all the rest of Syria were in tears, deploring 
the loss of the army, in which few families had not 
some near relation. . 

Phraates caused the body of Antiochus to be sought 
for amongst the dead, and put into a coffin of silver. 


- He sent it into Syria to be honourably interred with 


his ancestors ; and having found one of his daughters 
amongst the captives, he was struck with her beauty, 
and married her. | 

Antiochus being dead, * Hyrcanus took advantage 


‘of the troubles and divisions which happened through- 


out the whole empire of Syria, to extend his dominion, 


_ by making himself master of many places in Syria, 
-Pheenicia, and Arabia, which lay commodiously for 


He laboured also at the same time to render 
He succeeded so 


bim. 
himself absolute and independent. 





e Phut. in Apophthegm. p. 284. 

f Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 17. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 761. Justin. 
. XXxvi. c. 1. 

& Justin. 1. xxxix.c. 1. et 1. xliii, c. 1 & 2. A. M, 3875, 
Before J. C. 129. 





well, that from thenceforth neither himself nor any or . 
his descendants were dependent in the least upon the 
kings of Syria. ‘They threw off entirely the yoke o 
subjection, and even that of homage. Re 

Phraates, * flushed with his great successes and the 
victory he had gained, designed to carry the war into — 
Syria, in revenge for Antiochus’s invasion of his do- — 
minions. But, whilst he was making his preparations 
for that expedition, an unexpected war broke out 
with the Scythians, who found him employment 
enough at home, to remove all thoughts of disquieting 
others abroad. Finding himself vigorously pressed 
by Antiochus, as we have seen, he had demanded 
aid of that people. When they arrived, the affair 
was terminated; and having no further occasion tor 
them, he would not give them the sums he had en- © 
gaged to pay them. The Scythians ‘immediately ~ 
turned their arms against himself, to avenge them- 
selves for the injustice he had done them. 

It was a great error in this prince to have disgusted 
so powerful a nation by a mean and sordid avarice ; 
and he committed a second, no Jess considerable, in 
the war itself. To strengthen himself against that 
nation, he sought aid from a people to whom he had ~ 
made himself more hateful than to the Scythians 
themselves; these were the Greek foreign troops, 
who had been in the pay of Antiochus in the last war 
against him, and had been made prisoners. Phraates 
thought proper to incorporate them into his own 
troops; believing that he should considerably rein- 
force them by that means. But when they saw them- 
selves with arms in their hands, they were resolved to 
be revenged for the injuries and ill-treatment they — 
had suffered during their captivity; and as soon as 
the armies engaged, they went over to the enemy, 
and gave such a turn to the battle, whilst the victory 
was in suspense, that Phraates was defeated with a 
great slaughter of his troops. He perished himselt 
in the pursuit, and almost his whole army. The 
Scythians and Greeks contented themselves with 
plundering the country, and then retired to their 
several homes. e 

When they were gone, Artaban, Phraates’s uncle, 
caused himself to be crowned king of the Parthians. 
He was killed some days after in a battle with the 
Thogarians, another Scythian nation. Mithridates 
was his successor, who for his glorious actions was 
surnamed the Great. 

During all these revolutions in the Syrian and 
Parthian empires, Ptolemy Physcon did not alter his 
conduct in Egypt. 1 have already observed, that on. 
his marriage with his sister Cleopatra, who was his 
brother’s widow, be had killed in her arms the son 
she had by his brother, on the very day of their nup- 
tials. Afterwards, having taken a disgust for the 
mother, he fell passionately in love with one of her 





hJustin. 1. xxxviii. c. 8, 9. 1. xxxix. c. 1. Val. Max. 1. ix. c. 
2—7. Oros. 1]. v.c. 10. Epit. Liv. 1. lix. ls. Diod. in Excerpt. © 
Vales. p. 374—376. Joseph. Antiq. 1, xiii, c. 17. A. M, 3874, 
Before J. C. 130. 43 
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Piniafiess “ Blitloniotor; called also Glecpasra: He. - 


_beean by violating her, and then married her, after 
turning away her mother. 

He soon made himself hated also by the new in- 
habitants of Alexandria, whom he had drawn thither 
to re-people it, and supply the places of those whoo 

his former cruelties had obliged to abandon their 
country. To put. them out of a condition to do him 
hurt, he resolved to have the throats cut of all the 
young people in the city, in whom its whole force 
consisted. For that purpose, be caused them to be 
invested one day by his foreign troops in the place 
where the exercises were performed, when the as- 
sembly there was most numerous, and put them ali 
to the sword. _ The whole people ran in a fury to set 
fire to the palace, and to burn him in it; but he had 
_quitted it before they arrived there, and made his 
escape into Cyprus, with his wife Cleopatra, and his 
son Memphitis. Upon his arrival there, he was in- 
formed that the people of Alexandria had put the 
government into the hands of Cleopatra, whom he 
had repudiated. He immediately raised troops to 
make war upon the new queen and her adherents. 

* But first, apprehending that the Alexandrians 
would make his son. king, to whom he had given the 
government of Cyrenaica, he caused him to come to 
him, and put him to death as soon as he arrived, only 
to prevent a pretended danger, which had no founda- 

tion but in his falsely-alarmed. imagination. That 
barbarity enraged every body the more against him. 
They pulled down and dashed to pieces all his statues 
in Alexandria. He believed that Cleopatra, whom 
he had repudiated, had induced the people to this 


action ; and to be revenged of her, ordered the throat . 


of Memphitis to be cut, a young prince whom he had 
by her, of great beauty and hopes. He afterwards 


caused the body tobe cut in pieces, and put intoa chest, , 


with the head entire, that it might be known, and 
sent it by one of his guards to Alexandria, with or- 
ders to wait till the birth-day of that princess, which 
- was approaching, and was to be celebrated with great 
‘magnificence, and then to present it to her. His 
orders were obeyed. ‘The chest was delivered to her 
_in the midst of the rejoicings of the feast. which were 
immediately changed into mourning and Jamentations. 
The horror cannot be expressed which the view of 
that sad object excited against the tyrant, whose mon- 
strous barbarity had perpetrated so unnatural and 
‘unheard-of a crime. ‘The abominable present was 
exposed to the view of the public, with whom it had 
the same effect as with the court, who had first seen 
that sad spectacle. The people ran to arms; and 
nothing was thought of, but bow to prevent that 
monster from ever re-ascending the throne. An 
army was formed, and the command of it given to 
-Marsyas, whom the queen had appointed general, and 
all the necessary precautions were taken for the de- 
fence of the country. 
- } Ptolemy Physcon having raised an army on his 
i " * A.M. 3875, Before J. C. 129. 
- tA. M. 3876. Before J. C. 128. 
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side, gave the command of it to Hegelochus. and 
sent him against the Alexandrians. <A battle was 
fought and gained by Hegelochus. He even took 
Marsyas prisoner, and sent him loaded with chains to 
Physcon. It was expected that so bloody a tyrant 
would have put him to death in the most exquisite 
torments; but the contrary happened. He gave him 
his pardon, and set him af liberty. 


upon him, he began to abate in them, and was for 
doing himself honour by his lenity. Cleopatra, re- 
duced to great extremities by the loss of her army, 
which was almost entirely cut to pieces in the pur- 


suit, sent to demand aid of Demetrius king of Syria, _ a 


who had married her eldest daughter-by Philometor, 
and promised him the crown of Egypt for his reward. 
Demetrius, without hesitation, accepted that propo- 
sal, marched with all his troops, and laid siege to Pe- 
lusium. 

That prince was no less hated by the Syrians for 
his haughtiness, tyranny, and excesses, than Physcon 
by the Egyptians. When they saw him at a distance 


and employed in the siege of Pelusium, they took up — 


arms. The people of Antioch began, and after them 


those of Apamea; many other cities of Syria fol- 


lowed their example, and joined with them. Deme- 
trius was obliged to leave Egypt, in order to reduce 
his own subjects to obedience. Cleopatra, destitute 
of the aid she expected from him, embarked with all 


her treasures, and took refuge with her daughter 


Cleopatra, queen of Syria. 


This Cleopatra, the daughter, had been first mar- 


ried to Alexander Bala, and afterwards to Demetrius, 
in the life-time of her father Philometor. But De- 


metrius, having been taken prisoner by the Parthians, 


and detained amongst them, she had married Antio- 
chus Sidetes, Demetrius’s brother. After the death 
of Sidetes, she returned to Demetrius, her first hus- 
band, who being set at liberty by the Parthians, had 
repossessed himself of Syria: she kept her court at 
Ptolemais, where her mother came to her. 


t Physcon, as soon as Cleopatra had abandoned | 


Alexandria, returned thither, and reassumed the go- 
vernment. For after the defeat of Marsyas, and the 
flight of Cleopatra, there was nobody in condition to 
oppose him. After having employed some time in 
strengthening himself, to revenge the invasion of 
Demetrius, he set up against him an impostor called 
Alexander Zebina. He was the son of a broker of 
Alexandria. He gave himself out for the son of 
Alexander Bala, and pretended, in that quality, that 
the crown of Syria was his right. Physcon lent him 
an army to put him in possession of it. 
sooner in Syria, than, without examining the justice 
of his pretensions,. the people came in crowds to join 
him, out of their hatred to Demetrius. They cared 
not who was to be their king, provided they got rid 
of him. 

At length a battle decided the affair. 


t A. M. 3877. Before J. C, 127. 
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For finding by. | 
experience, that his cruelties only drew misfortunes: 
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near Damascus, in Ceelo-Syrias Demetrius was en- 
_ tirely defeated, and fled to Ptolemais, where his wife 
Cleopatra was. She, who had always at heart his 


“tf 


took this occasion to be revenged, and caused the 
gates of the city to be shut against him. Would not 
one think, that in the age of which we now treat, 
there was a kind of dispute and emulation between 

_ the princes and princesses, who should distinguish 
_ themselves most by wickedness and the blackest 
crimes? Demetrius was obliged to fly to Tyre, where 
he was killed. After his death, Cleopatra preserved 
for herself part of the kingdom: Zebina had all the 
rest; and, to establish himself the better, made a 
strict alliance with Hyrcanus, who, as an able states- 
man, took thé advantage of these divisions to 
strengthen himself, and to obtain for his people the 

_ confirmation of their liberty, and many other consi- 
derable advantages, which rendered the Jews formi- 








_____ dable to their enemies. 
Bee He had sent the preceding year an} embassy to 
-__. Rome to renew the treaty made with Simon his fa- 





ther. The senate received those ambassadors very 
graciously, and granted them all they demanded. 


_____ And because Antiochus Sidetes had made war against 
. the Jews, contrary to the decree of the Romans, and 
ee ‘his alliance with Simon; had taken several cities ; 
a had made them pay tribute for Gazara, Joppa, and 
some other places which he had ceded to them; and 
= had made them consent by force to a disadvantageous 


peace, by besieging the city of Jerusalem ;—upon 
_ what the ambassadors represented to the senate on 
_ these heads, they condemned all that had been done 

in such manner against the Jews from the time of 

the treaty made with Simon, and resolved that Ga- 
zara, Joppa, and the rest of the places taken from 
_ them by the Syrians, or which had been made tribu- 
: tary, contrary to the tenor of that treaty, should be 
; restored to them, and exempted from all homage, tri- 
bute, or other subjection. It was also decreed that 
the Svrians should make amends for all the losses that 
~ the Jews had sustained from them in contravention 
of the senate’s regulations in the treaty concluded 
with Simon: in fine, that the kings of Syria should 
eS renounce their pretended right to march their troops 
= into the territories of the Jews. 

At the time of which we speak, * incredible swarms 
of locusts laid Africa waste in an unheard-of manner. 
They ate up all the fruits of the earth; and after- 
wards, being carried by the wind into the sea, their 
dead bodies were thrown by the waves upon the 
shore, where they rotted, and infected the air to such 

a degree, that they occasioned a pestilence, which 
carried off in Libya, Cyrenaica, and some other parts 

of Africa, more than eight hundred thousand souls. 
We have seen that Cleopatra ' had possessed her- 
self of part of the kingdom of Syria, at the death of 
Demetrius Nicator her husband. He left two sons 
‘Joseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c, 17. 
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ESSORS. 
by that princess, the eldest of whom, called Seleucus, 
conceived hopes of ascending the throne of his fa-— 
ther, and accordingly caused himself to be declared 
king. Elis ambitious mother was anxious to reign. 
alone, and was very much offended at her son’s in- 
tention to establish himself to her prejudice. She 
had also reason to fear that he might desire to avenge 
his father’s death, of which it was well known she 
had been the cause. She killed him with her own 
hands, by plunging a dagger into his breast. He 
reigned only one year. It is hardly conceivable, how 
a woman and a mother could be capable of commit- 
ting such horrid excesses: but when some unjust 
passion takes possession of the heart, it becomes the 
source of every kind of guilt. However gentle it 
may appear, it is not far from arming itself with po-_ 
niards, and from having recourse to poison ; because, 
being anxious to attain its ends, it has a natural 
tendency to destroy every thing which opposes that 
view. 
Zebina had made himself master of part of the 
kingdom of Syria. Three of his principal officers re- 
volted against him, and declared for Cleopatra. They 
took the city of Laodice, and resolved to defend that — 
place against him. But -he found means to bring 
them to reason. They submitted, and he pardoned — 
them with the most uncommon clemency and great- 
ness of soul, and without doing them any hurt. Vhis — 
pretended prince had in reality an exceeding good 
heart. He received all who approached him in the — 
most affable and engaging manner, so that he acquired ~ 
the love of all men, and even of those who abhorred - 
the imposture by which he had usurped the crown. 
Mithridates Euergetes, king of Pontus, died this 
year; he was assassinated by his own servants. His 
son, who succeeded him, was the famous Mithridates 
Eupator, who disputed so long the etnpire of Asia 
with the Romans, and supported a war of almost 
thirty years duration against them. He was but 
twelve years of age when his father died. 1 shall 
make his history a separate article. 
* Cleopatra, after having killed her eldest son, be- 
lieved it for her interest to make a titular king, un-~ 
der whose name she might conceal the authority | 
which she intended to retain entirely to herse¥. * 
well knew that a warlike people, accustomed to 0e— 
governed by kings, would always regard the throne 
as vacant whilst filled only by a princess, and that — 
they would not fail to offer it to any prince that 
should set up for it. She therefore caused her other 
son, Antiochus, to return from Athens, whither she 
had sent him for his education, and ordered him to” 
be declared king as soon ashe arrived. But that was 
no more than an empty title. She gave him no 
share in the affairs of government ; and as that prince. 
was very young, being no more than twenty years of 
age, he suffered her to govern for some time with pa- 
tience enough. To distinguish him from other princes 
I Liv. Epit. 1. Ix. | Justin. 1, xxxix.c. 1, 2. Appian. in Syr. p. ; 
132, A.M. 3880. Before J. C. 124. ee 
' # A, M. 3881. Before J. C. (23. 
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HISTORY 
of the name of Antiochus, he was generally called by 
the surname of Grypus,* taken from his great nose. 
Josephus called him Philometor ; but that prince in 
‘his medals took the title of Epiphanes. 

t Zebina having weil established himself, after the 

death of Demetrius Nicator, in the possession of part of 
the Syrian empire, Physcon, who looked upon him 
as his creature, insisted upon his doing hin homage 
for it.  Zebina refused in direct terms to comply 
with that demand. Physcon resolved to throw him 
down as he had set him up; and having acéommoda- 
_ted all differences with his niece Cleopatra, he sent.a 
considerable army to the assistance of Grypus, and 
gave him his daughter Tryphena in marriage. Gry- 
pus, by the means of this aid, defeated Zebina, and 
‘obliged him to retire to Antioch. The latter formed 
a design of plundering the temple of Jupiter, to de- 
fray the expenses of the war. Upon its being disco- 
yered, the inhabitants rose, and drove him out of the 
city. He wandered some time about the country from 
place to place, but was taken at last and put to death. 

{ After the defeat and death of Zebina, Antiochus 
_Grypus, believing himself of sufficient years, resolved 
to take the government upon himself. The ambitious 
Cleopatra, who saw her power diminished and gran- 

deur eclipsed by that measure, could not suffer it. 
To render herself again absolute mistress of the 
government of Syria, she resolved to rid herself of 
Grypus, as she had already done of his brother Se- 
leucus, and to give the crown to another of her sons 
by Antiochus Sidetes, under whom, being an infant, 
she was in hopes of possessing the royal authority for 
-many years, and of taking such measures as might 
establish her in it during her life. This wicked wo- 
man prepared a poisoned draught for that purpose, 
which she presented to Grypus one day as he return- 
ed very hot from some exercise. But that prince 
having been apprized of her design; desired her first, 
by way of respect, to drink the cup herself; and upon 
her obstinate refusal to do it, having called in some 
witnesses, he gave her to understand, that the only 
means she had to clear herself of the suspicions con- 
ceived against her, was to drink the liquor she had 
presented tohim. That unhappy woman, who found 
nerself without evasion or resource, swallowed the 
draught. The poisen took effect immediately, and 
delivered Syria from a monster, who, by her unheard- 
of crimes, had been so long the scourge of the state. 
She had been the wife of three || kings of Syria, and 
the mother of four. She had occasioned the death 
of two of her husbands; and as to her children, she 
had murdered one with her own hands, and would 
have destroyed Grypus by the poison which he made 
her drink herself. ‘That prince afterwards applied 


m Porphyr. in Grec. Euseb. Scal. Hieron. in Dan. ix. A.M 
8887. Before J. C. 117. 

a Justin. |. xxxix. c. 4, 5. 
‘Syr. p. 132. Strab. |. xvii. p. 795. 
“Porphyr. in Graec. Euseb. Scalig. Joseph. Antiq. I. xiii. c. 18. 
Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 385. A.M. 3887. Before J.C. 117, 
 * Pourdc, in Greek, signifies a man with an aquiline nose. 
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himself with success to the affairs,of the public, and 
reigned several years in peace and tranquillity, till 
his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum occasioned. the — 


troubles we shall relate hereafier. , 

Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, ™ after having 
reigned twenty-nine years from the death of his bro- 
ther Philometor, died at last in Alexandria. No reign 
was ever more tyrannical, por abounded more with 
crimes than his. : 


443 


SECT. VI. Ptolemy Lathyrus succeeds Physcon. War 


between Grypus and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum, 
for the kingdom of Syria. Hyrcanus fortifies himself 


in Judea. His death. Aristobulus succeeds him, 


and assumes the title of king. He 1s succeeded by Alea- — 


ander Junneus. Cleopatra drives Lathyrus out of 
Egypt, and places Alexander, his youngest brother, on 
the throne m his stead. War between. that princess 
and her sons. Death of Grypus. Ptolemy Apion 
leaves the kingdom of Cyrenaica to the Romans. Con- 
tinuation of the wars m Syria and. Egypt. The Sy- 
rians choose Tigranes king. Lathyrus 1s re-establish- 
ed. upon the throne of Egypt. He dies. Alexander 
has nephew succeeds him. Nicomedes, king of  Bithy- 


nia, makes the Roman people his heirs. 


Puyscon " at his death left three sons. The first, 
named Apion, was a natural son, whom he had by a 
concubine. ‘The two others were legitimate, and the 


children of his niece Cleopatra, whom he married 


after having repudiated her mother. The eldest was 
called Lathyrus, and the other Alexander. 

He left the kingdom of Cyrenaica by will to Apion, 
and Egypt to his widow Cleopatra, and to whichever 
of his two sons she should think fit to choose. Cleo- 
patra believing that Alexander would be the most 
complaisant, resolved to choose him; but the people 
would not suffer the eldest to Jose his birth-right, and 
obliged the queen to recall him from Cyprus, whither 
she had caused him to be banished by his father, and 
to associate him w‘th her on the throne. Before she 
would suffer him to take possession of the throne at 


Memphis according to custom, she obliged him to re-- 


pudiate his eldest sister Cleopatra, whom he passion- 
ately loved, and to take Selene, his youngest sister, 
for whom he had no inclination. 
this kind promise no very pacific reign. 

At his coronation he took the title of Soter. Some 
authors give him that of Philometor; but the gene- 
rality of historians distinguish him by the name of 
§ Lathyrus. However, as that was but a kind of 
nick-name, nobody dared to give it him in his own 
time. 

|| The three kings of Syria, who had been her husbands, were 
Alexander Bala, Demetrius Nicator, and Antiochus Sidetes. Her 
four sons were Antiochus, by Alexander Bala; Seleucus and Ane 
tiochus Grypus, by Demetrius; and Antiochus the Cyzicenian, by 
Antiochus Sidetes. 

§ Ad@vpo¢ signifies a’ kind of pea, called in Latin cice-, from 
which came the surname of Cicero. Lathyrus must have hi J some 
very visible mark of this sort upon his face, or the name would 
have been still more offensive. 
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sanctuary which was held inviolable. 
_not show a complaisance for his wife, which he saw 
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_ * Antiochus Grypus, king of Syria, was making 
- preparations for invading Judea, when a civil war 


broke out to employ him, which was fomented_by 
Antiochus of Cyzicum, his brother by the mother’s 
side. He was the son of Cleopatra and Antiochus 
Sidetes, and born whilst Demetrius was prisoner 
When Demetrius returned, 
and repossessed himself of his dominions after the 
death of Antiochus Sidetes, his mother, out of regard 
to his safety, had sent him to Cyzicum, a city situate 
upon the Propontis, in Mysia~Minor, where he was 


educated by the care of a faithful eunuch named 
__ Uraterus, to whom she had intrusted him. 


From 
thence he was called the Cyzicenian. - Grypus, to 


- whom he gave umbrage, wished to have him poisoned. 


His design was discovered, and the Cyzicenian was 


compelled to take up arms in his own defence, and 


to endeavour to make good his pretensions to the 


_ erown of Syria. 
_- | Cleopatra, whom Lathyrus had been obliged to 


repudiate, finding herself at her own disposal, married 


the Cyzicenian. She brought him an ft army for her 


dowry, to assist him against his competitor.—Their 
forces by that means being very nearly equal, the 


_two brothers came to a battle, in which the Cyzice- 
_ nian having the misfortune to be defeated, retired to 


Antioch. He left his wife in that place, where he 


fancied she would be secure, and went himself to 
raise new troops for the reinforcement of his 


army. 
_ But Grypus immediately laid siege to the city, and 
took it. ‘Tryphena, his wife, was very earnest with 


him to put Cleopatra his prisoner into her hands. 


Though her sister by father and mother, she was so 


excessively enraged at her for having married their 


enemy, and giving him an army against them, that 
she resolved to deprive her of life. Cleopatra had 
taken refuge in one of thé temples of Antioch; a 
Grypus would 


would be attended with fatal effects from the violence 
of her rage.’ He alleged to her the sanctity of the 
asylum where her sister had taken refuge; and re- 
presented, that her death would neither be of use to 


them, nor of prejudice to the Cyzicenian; that in all 


the civil or foreign wars, wherein his ancestors had 
been engaged, it had never been known, that after 
victory any cruelty had been exercised against the 
women, especially against so near a relation; that 
Cleopatra was her sister, and his near || relation: that 
therefore he desired her to speak no more of her to 
him, because he could by no: means consent to her 
being treated with any severities. §Tryphena, far 
from acquiescing in his reasons, became more violent 





-vJoseph. Antiq. 1. xiii. c. 1719. A. M. 3894. Before J. C, 
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* A. M. 3890. Before J. C. 114. 
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+ We find in the Jatter editions of Justin the following words: 
exercitum Grypi sollicilatum, velut dotalem, ad maritum deducit ; 
which shows, that Cleopatra, having succeeded in coirupting part 
of Grypus’s army, carried it toher husband. Several editions read 


~ Cypri instead of Grypi, which would imply, that Cleopatra had 
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was not through compassion, but love, that her hus — 
band thus took the part of that unforturate princess. — 
She therefore sent soldiers into the temple, who — 
could not tear her in any other manner from the ~ 
altar, than by cutting off her hands with which she 
embraced it. Cleopatra expired, uttering a thou- — 
sand curses against the parricides who were the au- 
thors of her death, and imploring the god, in whose 
sight so barbarous a cruelty was committed, to avenge 
her upon them. | 
‘However, the other Cleopatra, the common mother _ 
of the two sisters, did not scem to be affected at all, 
with either the fate of the one or the crime of the 
other. Her heart, which was solely susceptible of © 
ambition, was so taken up with the desire of reigning, — 
that sbe had no other thoughts than of the means of — 
supporting herself in Egypt, and of retaining an abso- ~ 
lute authority in her own hands during her life. ‘To - 
strengthen herself the better, she gave the kingdom — 
of’Cyprus to Alexander her youngest son, in order to 
draw from him the assistance for which she might 
have occasion, in case Lathyrus should ever dispute — 
the authority she was determined to keep. ep 
** The death of Cleopatra in Syria-did not long — 
remain unpunished. ‘The Cyzicenian returned at 
the head of a new army to give his brother battle a 
second time, defeated him, and took Tryphena, upon 
whum he inflicted the torments which her cruelty to _ 
her sister had well deserved. 2 jaar 
Grypus was obliged to abandon Syria to the victor. 
He retired to Aspendus in Pamphylia, which occa- — 
sioned his being sometimes called in history the — 
Aspendian, but returned a -year after into Syria, and ~ 
repossessed himself of it. tf 'The two brothers at 


Jength divided that. empire between them. ‘The 


Cyzicenian had Ceelo-Syria and. Pheenicia, and took 
up bis residence at Damascus. Grypus had all the 
rest, and kept his court at Antioch. Both equally 
abandoned themselves to luxury, and many other ex. 
cesses. . 

Whilst the two brothers » were exhausting theit 
forces against one another, or indolently dozed after 
the peace in Juxurious sloth and ease, John Hyrcanus 
was augmenting his wealth and power; and sceing 
that he bad nothing to fear from them, he undertoch — 
to reduce the city of Samaria. He sent Aristobulus — 
and Antigonus, two of his sons, to form the siege of — 
that place. The Samaritans demanded aid of the — 
Cyzicenian, king of Damascus, who marched thither — 
at the head of an army. ‘The two brothers quitted - 
their lines, and a battle ensued, wherein Antiochus — 
was defeated, and pursued as far as Scythopolis, © 
escaping with great difficulty. 





an army in Cyprus. ty 

|| Her father Physcon was the uncle of Cleopatra, Grypus’s — 
mother. Noes , 

§ ‘Sed quanto Grypus abnuit, tanto soror muliebri pertinaciz — 
accenditur, rata non misericordiz hzec verba sed amoris esse.! 
JUSTIN. : ai 
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_ *The twa brothe s after this victory returned to 
_ the siege, and. pressed the city so vigorously, that it 
_ was obliged a second time to send to the Cyzicenian, 
_ to solicit him to come again to its aid. But he had 
not troops enough to undertake the raising of the 
“siége; and the sane request was made to Lathyrus, 
king of Egypt, who granted six thousand men, con- 
trary to the opinion of Cleopatra his mother. . As 
- Whelcias and Ananias, two Jews, were her favourites, 
_ ministers, and generals, both the sons of Onias, who 
 ‘Suilt the temple of Egypt, those two ministers, who 
entirely governed her, influenced her in favour of 
their nation: and out of regard for them, she would 
not do any thing to the prejudice of the Jews. She 
was almost resolved to depose Lathyrus for having 
engaged in this war without her consent, and even 
_ against her will. 

When the auxiliary troops of Egypt arrived, the 

Cyzicenian joined them with his. He was afraid, 
_ however, to attack the army that formed the siege, 
_and contented himself with ravaging the country, by 

flying parties. and excursions, in erder to form a di- 

version, and to induce the enemy to raise the siege, 
in order to defend themselves at home. But seeing 
that the Jewish army did net move, and that his own 

-was much diminished by the defeat of some detach- 
“ments, by desertion, and other accidents; he thought 

it improper to expose his. person by continuing in the 
field with an army so much weakened, and retired to 
~Tripoli. » He left the command of his troops to two 
_ of his best generals, Callimander and Epicrates. The 
first was killed in a rash enterprise, in which his 
whole party perished with him. Epicrates, seeing 
no hopes of success, had no farther thoughts but of 
serving his private interest in the best manner he 
could in the present situation of affairs. \ He treated 

‘secretly with Hyrcanus, and for a sum of money put 

Scythopolis into his hands, with all the other places 

which the Syrians possessed in the country, without 
regard to his duty, honour, and reputation; and all 
for a sum perhaps inconsiderable enough. 

Samaria, destitute of all appearance of relief, was 
obliged, after having sustained a siege for a year, to 
surrender at last to Hyrcanus, who immediately 
ordered it to be demolished. The walls of the city, 
and the bouses of the inhabitants, were entirely razed 
and laid level with the ground; and, to prevent its 
being rebuilt, he caused large and deep ditches to be 
cut through the new plain where the city had stood, 
into which water was turned. It was not re-established 
till the time of Herod, who gave the new city, which 
he caused to be rebuilt there, the name of Sebaste ¢ in 
honour of Augustus. 

Hyrcanus saw himself at that time master of all 
Judea, Galilee, Samaria, and of many” places upon 
the frontiers, and became thereby one of the most 
considerable princes of his time. None of his neigh- 

bours dared to attack him any more, and he passed 





¢ véSacroc, in Greek, signifies Augustus, 
_ @ Ley. xxi. 15. 
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the rest of his days in perfect tranquillity with regard 
to foreign affairs. 

- { But towards the close of his life he did not find 
the same repose at home. ‘The Pharisees, a violent: 
and rebellious sect, gave him abundance of vexation. — 
By an affected profession of attachment to the law, 
and a severity of manners, they had acquired a repu- — 
tation which gave them great sway amongst the 
people. Hyrcanus had endeavoured, by all sorts of 
favours, to engage them in his interests. Besides 
having been educated amongst them, and having al-_ 
ways professed their sect, he had-protected and served 
them upon all occasions; and, to make them more_ 
firmly his adherents, not long before he had invited 


the heads of them to a magnificent entertainment, in 


which he made a speech to them, highly capable of - 
affecting reasonable minds. He represented, that it 
had always been his intention, as they well knew, to 
be just in his actions towards men, and to do all 
things in regard to God that might be agreeable to — 
him, according to the doctrine taught by the Phari- — 
sees: that he conjured them therefore, if they saw 
that he departed in any thing from the great end he — 


proposed to himself in those two rules, that they — - . 


would give him their instructions, in order to his 
amending and correcting his errors. Such a dispo- — 
sition is highly laudable in princes, and in all men; — 


but it ought to be attended with prudence and dis- a 


cernment. ‘ 

The whole assembly applauded this discourse, and 
highly praised him for it. One man only, named — 
Eleazar, of a turbulent and seditious spirit, rose up, 
and spoke to him to this effect: “Since you desire 


that the truth should be told you with freedom, if you es ee 


would prove yourself just, renounce the high-priest- 
hood, and content yourself with the civil government.” 
Hyrcanus was surprised, and asked him what reasons — 
he had to give him such counsel. Eleazar replied, ~ 
that it was known from the testimony of aged persons 
worthy of belief, that his mother was a captive, and 
that, as the son of a stranger, he was incapable by — 
the law of holding that office. If the fact had been 
true, Eleazar would have been in the right; for the 
Jaw was express in that point: but it was a false 
supposition, and a mere calumny; and all who were > 
present extremely blamed him for advancing it, and 
expressed great indignation upon that account. 

This adventure, however, occasioned great troubles. 
Hyrcanus was highly-incensed at so insolent an at- 
tempt to defame his mother, and call in question the 
purity of his birth, and, in consequence, to invalidate 
his right to the high-priesthood. Jonathan, his inti- 
mate friend and a zealous Sadducee, took advantage 
of this opportunity to incense him against the whole 
party, and to bring him over to that of the Saddu- 
cees. 

Two powerful sects in Judea, but directly opposite 
to each other in sentiments and interests, entirel 
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’ divided the state; that of the Pharisees, and that. of 


the Sadducees. The first piqued themselves upon an 


_ exact observance of the.Jaw; to which they added a 


great number of traditions, that they pretended to 


- have received from their ancestors, and:to which 
_ they much more strictly adhered than to the law it- 


self, though often contrary to what the latter enjoined. 
They acknowledged the immortality of the soul, and, 
in consequence, another life after this.— They affected 
an outside of virtue, regularity, and austerity, which 


_-gained them great consideration with the people. 
_. _ But under that imposing appearance they concealed 


“the greatest vices: sordid: avarice; insupportable 
pride ; an insatiable thirst of honoursand distinctions; 
a violent desire of ruling alone; an envy, that rose 
almost to fury, against all merit but their own; an 
irreconcilable hatred for all who presumed to contra- 
dict them; a spirit of revenge capable of the most 
horrid excesses; and what was still more their dis- 


_ tinguishing characteristic, and outdid all the rest, a 


black hypocrisy, which always wore the mask of 
religion. . The Sadducees rejected the Pharisaical 


traditions with contempt, denied the immortality of 


the soul, and the resurrection of the body; and ad- 
‘mitted no felicity, but that which may be enjoyed in 
this life. The rich, the nobility, and most of those 


who composed the Sanhedrim, that is to say, the 


Great Council of the Jews, in which the affairs of 
state and religion were determined, were of this lat- 


_. ter sect. in ee 
+ Jonathan, therefore, to bring over Hyrcanus to his 
party, insinuated to him, that what had passed was 


not the mere suggestion of Eleazar, but a trick con- 


certed by the whole cabal, of which Eleazar had only 


been the tool; and that, in order to convince himself 
of the truth of this ‘assertion, he had only to consult 
them upon the punishment which the calumniator 
deserved ; that he would find, if he thought fit to 
make the experiment, by their conduct in favour of 


-_ the criminal, that they were all of them his accom- 


plices. Hyrcanus followed his advice, and consulted 
the chief men among the Pharisees upon the punish- 


_ ment due:to the person who had so grossly defamed 


the prince and high-priest of his people, expecting 
that they would undoubtedly condemn him to die. 
But their answer was, that calumny was not a capital. 
crime ;- and that all the punishment he deserved, was 
to be scourged and imprisoned. So much lenity in 
so heinous a case, made Hyrcanus believe all that 
Jonathan had insinuated; and he became the mor- 


tal enemy of the whole sect of the Pharisees. He 


ptohibited, by a decree, the observation of the 
regulations founded upon their pretended  tradi- 


_ tion; inflicted penalties upon such as disobeyed 
» that ordinance; and abandoned their party entirely, 


to throw himself into that of the Saddueees their 
enemies. 
* Hyrcanus did not long survive this storm; he 





e Justin. ]. xxxviii. c. 4, 
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died the year following, after having been high-priest 
and prince of the Jews twenty-nine years. _ 

Not to interrupt the history of other kingdoms,. : 
shall reserve the greatest part of what regards the 
successors of Hyrcanus for the article in which J 
shall treat the history of the Jews separately. * 

© We have seen that Ptolemy Lathyrus had sent ar 
army into Palestine to aid Samaria, contrary.to the 
advice of his mother, and notwithstanding her oppo- 
sition. She carried her resentment of this and some 


other similar encroachments upon her authority so - 


far, that she took his wife Selene from him, by whom 
he had already had two sons,t and obliged him to 
quit Egypt. The method which she devised to effect 
her purpose was this. She procured some of her 


favourite eunuchs to be wounded, and then produced 


them in an assembly of the people at Alexandria. 
She caused it to be reported, that they had been used 
thus barbarously by her son Lathyrus, for having en- 
deavoured to defend her against his violence; and 


inflamed the people so much by this black fiction, 


which convinced them that he had designed to kill 
her, that they immediately rose universally against 
Lathyrus, and would have torn him in pieces, if he 
had not escaped from the port in a ship, which. set 
sail as soon as he got on board. Cleopatra sent im- 
mediately after for Alexander, her youngest son, to 
whom she had given the kingdom of Cyprus, and 
made him king of Egypt in his brother’s stead, whom 
she obliged to content himself with the kingdom o! 
Cyprus, which the other quitted., 
Alexar der,‘ king of the Jews, afler having put the 
internal affairs of his kingdom in good order, marched 
against the people of Ptolemais, beat them, and 
obliged them to shut themselves up within their walls, 
where he besieged them. They sent to demand aid 
of Lathyrus, who went thither in person. 
besieged changing their sentiments, from the appre- 
hension of having him for their master, Lathyrus 
dissembled his resentment for the present. He was 
upon the point of concluding a treaty with Alexan- 
der, when he was apprized that the latter was nego- 
ciating secretly with Cleopatra, to engage her to join 
him with all her forces in order to drive him out of 
Palestine. Lathyrus became his declared enemy, 
and resolved to do him all the injury in his power. 


{ The next year he did not fail to carry bis resolu- 
He divided his army into two — 
bodies, and detached one of them under the command 


tion into effect. 
of one of his generals, to form the siege of Ptolemais, 
with which place he had reason to be dissatisfied ; 
and with the other he marched in person against 
Alexander. The inhabitants of Gaza had supplied 


Lathyrus with a considerable number of troops. A. 
bloody battle was fought between them upon the | 


banks of the Jordan. Alexander lost thirty thotsand 
men, without including the prisoners taken by La 
thyrus after the victory. 

* A. M. 3897. Before J.C. 107. 
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A most cruel and horrid action is related to have 
~ been committed by Lathyrus upon this occasion. The 
same evening that he gained this battle, in. going to 
take up his quarters in the neighbouring villages, he 
found them full of women and children, and caused 
them all to be put to the sword, and their bodies to 
be cut in pieces and put into caldrons to be cooked, 
as if he intended to make his army sup upon them. 
His design was to have it believed that his troops ate 
human flesh, to spread the greater terror throughout 
the country. Could one believe such a barbarity 
possible, or that any man should ever conceive so 
wild a thought? Josephus reports this fact upon the 
authority of Strabo, and another author. 

Lathyrus, after the defeat of Alexander, not having 
any enemy in the field, ravaged and laid waste all the 
flat country. Without the’succours brought by Cleo- 
patra the following year, Alexander would have been 
undone ; for after so considerable a loss, it was im- 
possible for him to retrieve his affairs, and make head 
against his enemy. 

* That princess saw plainly, that if Lathyrus made 
himself master of Judea and Pheenicia, he would be 
in a condition to enter Egypt, and to dethrone her; 
and that it was necessary to put a stop to his progress. 
For that purpose she raised an army, and gave the 

_ command of it to Chelcias and Ananias, the two Jews 
of whom we have spoken before. She fitted out a 
fleet at the same time, to transport her troops; and 
embarking with them herself, landed in Phoenicia. & 
She carried with her a great sum of money, and her 
richest jewels. In order to secure them in case. of 

accident, she chose the isle of Cos for their reposi- 
tory, and sent thither at the same time her grandson 
Alexander, the son of him who reigned jointly with 
her. When Mithridates made himself master of that 
island, and of the treasures laid up there, he took 
that young prince under his care, and gave him an 
education suitable to his birth. Alexander withdrew 

_ by stealth from Mithridates, some time after, and took 
refuge with Sylla, who received him well, took him 
into his protection, carried him to Rome, and at 
length set him upon the throne of Egypt, as we shall 

see in the sequel. 

The arrival of Cleopatra made Lathyrus immedi- 
ately raise the siege of Ptolemais, which he had con- 

_ tinued till then. He retired into Ceelo-Syria. She 
- detached Chelcias with part of her army to pursue 
him, and with the other, commanded by Ananias, 
formed the siege of Ptolemais herself. Chelcias, who 
commanded the first detachment, having been killed 
in the expedition, his death put a stop to every thing. 
Lathyrus, to take advantage of the disorder occasion- 
ed by that loss, f threw himself with all his forces into 
Egypt, in hopes of finding it without defence in the 
_ absence of his mother, who had carried her best 
troops into Pheenicia. He was mistaken. The troops 
Cleopatra had left there, made head till the arrival of 
_ those she detached to reinforce them from Pheenicia, 
-__ ® Appian. in Mithridat. p. 186. & de Bel. Civil. p. 414. 
~ Tustin. |. xxxix.c. 4. 
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- visit, and brought rich presents with him to recom-_ 





upon Peeetrinie advice of nies design. He was com- , - 
pelled to return into Palestine, and took up bis win- 
ter-quarters in Gaza. 

Cleopatra, in the mean time, pushed the siege ‘af ; 
Ptolemais with so much vigour, that she at.last took =~ 
it. As soon as’ she entered it, Alexander made hera 


= oe. 


mend himself to her favour. But what conduced most = 
to his success, was his hatred for her son Lathyrus;  —~ 
which was alone sufficient to assure him ofa good Te i 


ception. or: 
Some persons of Cleopatra’s court pointed out to 


her the fair opportunity she now had of making her- . 
self mistress of Judza, and all Alexander’s dominions, — : 
by seizing his person: they even pressed her to” take” = 
advantage of it, which she would have done, had it 
not been for Avanias. But he represented to: her, ot 
how base and infamous it would be to treat an ally in 4 
that manner, who was engaged with her in the same 


cause; that it would be acting contrary to honour 
and good faith, which are the foundations of society ;_ 
that such a conduct would be highly prejudicial to — 
her interests, and would’ draw’ upon her the abhor- 
rence of all the Jews dispersed throughout the world. 
In fine, he so effectually prevailed by his arguments 
and influence, which he employed to the utmost for = 
the preservation of his countryman and relation, that om %' 
she came into his opinion, and renewed her alliance: te 
with Alexander. Of how great value to princes isa, 
wise minister, who has courage enough to oppose their “i= 
unjust undertakings with vigour! Alexander return- 

ed to Jerusalem, where he’ at length set another good 
army on foot, with which he passed the ine and je 
formed the siege of Gadara. ar 

i } Ptolemy Lathyrus, after having winced ist Gaza, B= 
perceiving that his efforts would be ineffectual against 
Palestine whilst his mother supported it, abandoned —— 
that design, and returned into Cyprus. She, on her | 
side, retired also into Egypt, and the country was de- 
liv ered from them both. = eg 

Being * informed, upon her return to Alex xandria, 
that Lathyrus had entered into a treaty at Damascus 
with Antiochus the Cyzicenian, and that with the aid) 
which he expected from him he was preparing to” — 
make a new attempt for the recovery of the crown ot se 
Egypt; that queen, to make a diversion, gave her 
daughter Selene, whom she had taken from Lathyrus, _ 
to Antiochus Grypus, and sent him at the same time 
a considerable number of troops, and great sums ot 
money, to put him into a condition to attack his brother 
the Cyzicenian with vigour. The affair succeeded as 
she had intended. The war was renewed between 
the two brothers, and the Cyzicenian had so much 
employment upon his hands a: home, that he was in 
no condition to assist Lathyrus, who was ue: obli 
ged to abandon his design. 

Ptolemy Alexander, his younger brother, whom she — 
had placed upon the throne in conjunction with her 
self, shocked by the barbarous cruelty with which she 

ALM 3909) Before JC. 102.9 paps She 
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a by will ; 
legacy, gave the cities their liberty, which soon filled 


he was perpetually in danger. 


_ year. 
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persecuted his brother Lathyrus, especially in Bee Grade prisoner, and put to death: 


ving him of his wife to give her to his enemy; and 
obser ving besides, that the greatest crimes cost her 
nothing, “when the gratification of her ambition was 
concerned ; did not believe himself safe near her, and 
resolved to abandon the throne, and retire ; prefer- 


ring a quiet life mitiagt fear in banishment, to reign-. 


ing with eo wicked and cruel a mother, with. whom 
It was not without 
abundant solicitation he was prevailed upon to return: 
for the people were absolutely determined that she 


should not reign alone, though they well knew that 


she gave her son only the name of king; that since 


the death of Physcon she had always engrossed the 
whole royal authority ; and that the real cause of La- 
thyrus’s disgrace, which had cost him his crown and 
wife, was his having presumed to act in one instance 


without her. 


* The death of Antiochus Grypus happened this 
He was assassinated by Heracleon, one of his 
own vassals, after having reigned twenty-seven years. 
He left five sons; Seleucus, the eldest, succeeded 
him; the four others were Antiochus and_ Philip, 
twins ; Demetrius Eucheres, and Antiochus Diony- 
sius. They were all kings in their turns, or at least 
pretended to the crown. 

Ptolemy Apion, ' son of Physcon, king of Egypt, to 


‘whom. his father had given the kingdom of Cyrenaica, 


dying without issue, left his kingdom to the Romans 
who, instead of taking advantage of that 


the whole country with tyrants; because the most 
powerful persons of each of those small states were 
for making themselves sovereigns of them. Lucul- 


jus, in passing that way against Mithridates, remedied 

















Romans. 


by . M. 3908. 


those disorders in some measure; but there was no 


other means of re-establishing peace and good order, 


than by reducing the country into a province of the 
Roman empire, as was afterwards done. 

Antiochus the Cyzicenian seized Antioch, * after 
the death of Grypus, and used his utmost endeavours 


to dispossess Grypus’s children of the rest of the 
kingdom. 


But Seleucus, who was in possession of 
many other strong cities, maintained himself against 
him, and found means to support his right. 

Tigranes, son of Tigranes king of Armenia, ! who 


“had been kept as a hostage by the Parthians during 
the life of his father, was released at his death, a 


set upon the throne, on condition that he should re- 
sign certain places to the Parthians which lay con- 
veniently forthem. This happened twenty-five years 
before he espoused the part of Mithridates against the 
I shall have occasion hereafter to speak of 
this Tigranes, and of the kingdom of Armenia. 

The Cyzicenian, ™ who saw.’ that Seleucus was 
gaining strength every day in Syria, set out from An- 
Heath to ae him battles but being defeated, he was 
Before J. C. 96. 
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Selsdedk entered 

Antioch, and saw himself in possession of the whole — 
empire of Syria; but could not keep it long. Anti- — 
ochus Eusebes, son of the Cyzicenian, who made his _ 
escape from Antioch; when Seleucus took it, went to 
Aradus,t where he ‘caused himself to be ‘cromnea 
king. From thence he marched with a considerable — 


army against Seleucus, obtained a great victory over 
him, and obliged him to shut himself up in Mopsuestia, — 


a city of Cilicia, and to abandon all the rest to the 
mercy of the victor. In this rétirement he oppressed 
the inhabitants so much by the heavy subsidies which — 
he exacted from them, that at length they mutinied, — 
invested the house where he resided, and set it on 
fire.. Himself, and all who were in it, perished in the 
flames. 4 : 

{ Antiochus and Philip, the twin-sons of Grypus, to — 
revenge the death of their brother Seleucus, marched 
at the head of all the troops they could raise against 
Mopsuestia. They took and demolished the city, and 
put all the inhabitants to the sword. But on their 
return, Eusebes charged them near the Orontes, and 
defeated them. Antiochus was drowned in endea- 
vouring to swim his horse over that river. Philip 


made a fine retreat with a considerable body of men, — 


which soon increased to such a number, as enabled 
him to keep the field, and dispute the empire with 
Eusebes. 

The latter, to strengthen himself upon the threne, 
had married Selene the widow of Grypus.* That 
politic princess, upon her husband’s death, had found 
means to secure part of the empire in her own pos- ~ 
session, and had provided herself with good troops. 
Eusebes married her, therefore, in order to augment 
his forces. Lathyrus, from whom she had been taken, 
to avenge himself for this fresh insult, sent to Cnidos 
for Demetrius Eucheres, the fourth son of Grypus, 
who was brought up in that place, and made him 
king at Damascus. Eusebes and Philip were too 
much employed against each other to prevent that 
blow. For though Eusebes had well retrieved his’ 
affairs, and augmented his power by his marriage, 
Philip, however, still supported himself, and at last so 
totally defeated Eusebes in a great battle, that he was 
reduced to abandon his dominions, and take refuge 
amongst the Parthians, whose king at that time was 
Mithridates II. surnamed the Great. The empire of 
Syria, by this means, became divided between Philip 
and Demetrius. ‘Two years after, Eusebes, assisted 
by the Parthians, returned into Syria, re-possessed 
himself of part of what he had before, and involved 
Philip'in new difficulties. Another competitor fell 
also upon his hands, almost at the same time: this 
was Antiochus Dionysius, his brother, the fifth son of — 
Grypus. He seized the city of Damascus, established 
himself. there as king of Coelo-Syria, and supported 
himself in that city for three years. : 
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reme eee: # admit - Ker son Wessncce to 

are the honour of the throne with her, resolved to 
rid herself of him, i in order to reign alone for the fu- 
tures That prince, who was apprized of her design, 
Ee picteniod her, and put her to death. She was a 
-monster of a woman, who had spared neither her 
- mother, her sons, nor her daughters, and had sacri- 


fice every thing to the ambitious desire of reigning. 
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other; attaining crowns with rapidity, and disappear- | 
“ing as soon; reigning only to satiate their passions, 


- and to render their people unhappy. Such a situa- 
tion of a kingdom, wherein all orders of the state are 
in confusion, all laws despised, justice abolished, all 
crimes secure of impunity, denotes approaching ruin, 

and seems to call for it with the loudest exclamations. 

__ As soon as it was known at Alexandria, that it was 
7 Alexander who had caused his mother to be put to_ 
a _ death, that horrid crime made the parricide so odious 
f_.t0. his subjects that they could not endure him any 
P longer. ‘They expelled him, and called in Lathyrus, 


= ; 







Shae to their country. 


 esustin. 1. 


_ She was punished in this manner for her crimes, but . 
by a crime equal to her own. 


I do not doubt but the reader, as re as myself, i is 


struck with horror at the sight of so dreadful a scene 


as our history has for some time exhibited. It fur- 
nishes us no where with such frequent and sudden 
revolutions, nor with examples of so many kings. de- 
throned, betrayed, and murdered by their nearest re- 
_ lations, tneir brothers, sons, mothers, wives, friends, 
and confidants; who all in cold blood, with premedi- 
tated design, reflection, and concerted policy, employ 
~ the most odious and most inhuman means to effect 
their purpose. Never was the anger of Heaven more 
distinctly visible, nor more dreadfully inflicted, than 
_ upon these princes and nations. We see here a sad 
complication of the blackest and most detestable 
“Crimes 3 perfidy, imposture of heirs, divorces, mur- 
_ders, poisoning, incest. Princes on a sudden become 
_ monsters, vying in treachery and wickedness with each 


- whorn they replaced upon the throne, in which he 
3 supported himself to his death. 


Alexander having 
— got some ships together, endeavoured to return into 
_ Eeyot the year following, but without success. He 
perished soon after in a new expedition which he 
ur dertook. 

- The Syrians, ° weary of the continual wars made 
in their ccuntry by the princes of the house of Seleu- 


cus for the sovereignty, and not being able to suffer 


any longer the rayages, murders, and other calamities, 
o which they were perpetually exposed, resolved at 
last to exclude them all, and to submit to a foreign 
- prince, who might deliver them from the many evils 
which those divisions occasioned, and restore tran- 


that Cleopatra and he ‘should mar ry, and reign jointly, 
Some hat thoughts of Mi- 


Uhritates. king ‘of Pana: : rations of Ptolemy, king of= 


Egypt: but the former was actually engaged in a war 
with the Romans, and the other had always been the — 
enemy of Syria. They therefore determined upon 
electing Tigranes, king of Armenia; and sent ambas- 
sadors to acquaint him with their resolution, and the ae 
choice they had made of him. He agreed to it, came — 
into Syria, and took possession of the crown, which | 
he wore eighteen years. He governed that kingdom 
fourteen years together by a viceroy named Mega- — 
dates, whom he did not recall from that office till he aan 
had occasion for him against the Romans. 
Eusebes, being driven out of his dominions by his 
subjects and Tigranes, took refuge in Cilicia, where 
he passed the rest of his days in concealment and ob- 
scurity. As to Philip, it is not known what became 
of him. It is probable that he was killed in some 
action defending himself against Tigranes. Selene, Ser 
the wife of Eusebes, retained Ptolemais, with part of 
Pheenicia and Ceelo-Syria, and P reigned there many. 
years after, which enabled her to give her own two. 
sons an education worthy of their birth. The eldest 
was called Antiochus Asiaticus, and the youngest Se- 
leucus Cybiosactes. I shall have occasion to speak 
of them in the sequel. — Rs 
Some time’4 after Ptolemy Lathyrus had been. re- 
placed upon the throne of Egypt, a considerable re-_ 
bellion broke out in the Upper Egypt., The rebels, 
being overthrown and defeated in a great battle, shut 
themselves up in the city of Thebes, where they de- 
fended themselves with incredible obstinacy. It was” 
at length taken, after a siege of three years. Lathy- 
rus 4s it ih so much rigour, that from being the— 
greatest and richest city till then in all Egy pt, it was a 
almost reduced to nothing. © 
* Lathyrus did not long survive the ruin of Thebes. 
Reckoning from the death of his father, he had 
reigned thirty- -six years; eleven jointly with his mo- 
ther in Egypt, eighteen in Cyprus, and seven alone : 
in Egypt after his mother’s death. Cleopatra, his 
daughter, succeeded him, who was his only legitimate — 
issue. Her proper name was Berenice; but by the © 
established custom of that family, all the sons w re 
called POY, and the daughters Cleopatra. . 
Sylla, "at that time perpetual dictator of Rome, 
sent Alexander to take possession of the crown of 
Egypt, after the death of his uncle Lathyrus, as the 
nearest male heir of the deceased. He was the son. 
of that Alexander who had put his mother to death. 
But the people of Alexandria had already set Cleo- 
patra upon the throne, and she had been six months — 
in possession of it when Alexander arrived. To ace — 
commodate the difference, and not to draw Sylla, the <2 
master of Rome, and, in consequence, the dispenser Be 
of law to the universe,upon their hands, it wasagreed 
































But Alexander, who either did not approve of her for — ¥ 
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458 _ HISTORY OF ALEXANDER’S SUCCESSORS. 


_awife, or would have no Seociate in the throne, 


caused ber to be put todeath nineteen days after their 
marriage, and reigned alone fifteen years. Murder and 
parricide were no longer reckoned as any thing in 
those times, and, if I may use that expression, were 
grown into fashion among princes and princesses. 
Some time ‘ after, Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
died, having first made the Roman people his heirs. 
His country. by that means became a province of the 


Roman empire, as Cyrenaica did also the same year. 
et} ry / 


The Romans, instead of appropriating the latter to 
themselves, had granted it liberty. ‘Twenty years 
had since elapsed, during which term sedition and 
tyranny had occasioned infinite calamities. It is said, 
that the Jews, who had been long settled there, and 
composed a great part ofthe nation, contributed very 
much to those disorders. The Romans, to put astop 
to them, were obliged to accept Cyrenaica, which 
had been bequeathed to them by the last king’s will, 
and to reduce it into a Roman province. 


SECT. VII. Selene, sister of Lathyrus, conceives hopes 
of the crown of Egypt; she sends two of her sons 
to Rome for that purpose. The eldest, called Antio- 
chus, on his return passes through Sicily. Verres, 
pretor of that island, takes from’ him a golden cande- 
labrum, designed for the ‘Capitol. Antiochus, sur- 
named Asiuticus, afler having reigned four years over 
part of Syria, ts dispossessed of has dominions by 
Pompey, who reduces Syria into a province of the Ro- 
“man empire. Troubles in Judea and Egypt. The 
Alexandrians expel Alexander ther king, and_ set 
Ptolemy Auletes on the throne in his stead. Alexan- 

~ der, at his death, makes the Roman people his heirs. 
In consequence, some years after, they order Ptolemy 
king of Cyprus, brother of Auletes, to be deposed, confis- 
cale his. property, and seize that island. The cele- 
brated Cato is charged with this commission. 


t Some *troubles which happened in Egypt, occasion-— 
ed by the disgust taken against Alexander, made Selene 


the sister of Lathyrus conceive thoughts of pretend- 
ing to the crown. She sent her two sons Antiochus 
Asiaticus and Seleucus, whom she had by Antiochus 
Eusebes, to Rome, to solicit the senate in her be- 
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*“ Reges Syriz, regis Antiochi filivs pueros, scitis Roma nuper 


“fuisse ; qui venerant, non propter Syrize regnum, nam id sine con- 


troversia obtinebant, ut a patre et-a majoribus acceperant; sed 
tegnum Agypti ad se et ad Selenem matrem suam pertinere arbi- 
trabantur. Hi, postquam temporibus populi Romani exclusi, per 
senatum agere que voluerant non potuerunt, in Syriam, in regnum 
patrium profecti sunt.” 

+ * Korum alter, qui Antiochus vocatur, iter per Siciliam facere 
voluit.” 

t‘Ttaque isto (Verre) pratore venit Syracusas. Hic Verres, 
hereditatem sibi venisse arbitratus est, quod in ejus regnum ac 
manus venerat is, quem iste et andierat multa secum preclara 
habere, et suspicabatur, Mittit homini munera satis larga: hee’ 
ad usum domesticum, vini, olei, quod visum erat, etiam tritici 
quod satis esset, Deinde ipsum ‘egem ad coenam invitat. Ex- 
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half. The important affairs Sat then Sinkiret ; 
Rome, at that time engaged i in a war with Mithr idates, 
and perhaps the motives of policy, from which she had 
hitherto always opposed the kings who were desirous 
of joining the forces of Egypt with those of Syma, 
prevented the princes from obtaining what they de- 
manded. | After a residence of two years in Rome 
and ineffectual ‘solicitations, they set out upon their 
return to their own kingdom. 

“The eldest, {called Antiochus, resolved to pass 
through Sicily.” He expericnced an insult there, 
which is hardly credible, and shows how much Rome 
was corrupted in the times we speak of; to what an 
excess the avarice of the magistrates, sent into the 
provinces, had risen; and what horrid rapine they 
committed with impunity in the sight and with the 
knowledge of the whole world. 

“ Verres {was at that time preetor in Sicily. As 
soon as he heard that Antiochus was arrived at Sy- 
racuse, as he had reason to believe, and had been 
told, that that prince had abundance of rare and 
precious things with him, he judged-his arrival a 
kind of rich inheritance fallen to him. He began by 
sending Antiochus presents considerable enough, 
consisting in provisions of wine, oi], and corn. He 
then invited him to supper. The hall was magni- 
ficently adorned. The tables were set off with 
all his vessels of the most excellent workmanship, of 
which he had a great number. ‘The feast was sump- 
tuous and delicate, for he had taken care that nothing 
should be wanting to make it so. In a word, the 
king withdrew, well convinced of the pretor’s mag: 
nificence, and still better satisfied with the honvuura — 
ble reception he had given him.” 

|| « He invites Verres to supper in his turn; exposes 
all his riches, a vast quantity of silver plate, and not a 
few cups of gold set with jewels, after the custom of 
kings, especially those of Syria. ‘There was among 
the rest a very large vessel for wine, made out of one 
precious stone. Verres takes each of these vessels 
into his hand one after the other, praises and admires 
them, while the king rejoices that the pretor of the Ro- 
man people is sowell pleased with his entertainment.” 

“On retiring from this entertainment, § the latter 
had no other thoughts, as the sequel sufficiently 
showed, than how to rifle Antiochus, and send him 





ornat ample magnificeque triclinium. Exponit ea, quibus abunda- 
bat, plurima ac ‘pulcherrima vasa argentea. Omnibus curat rebus 
instructum et paratum ut sit convivium. Quid multa? Rex ita 
discessit, ut ct istum copiose ornatum, et se honorifice acceptum 
arbitraretur.” 

il ‘‘ Vocat ad coenam deinde ipse pretorem. Exponit suas copias 
omnes: multum argentum, non pauca etiam pocula ex auro, qua, 
ut mos est regius et maxime in Syria, zyemmis erant distmeva cla- 
rissimis. Erat etiam vas vinarium ex una gemma pergrandi.---lste 
unumquodque vas in manus sumere, Jaudare, mirari. Rex gau- 
dere preetori populi Romani satis jucundum et gratum illud esse 

conyivium.”? 

§ ‘¢Postea quam inde discessum’est, cogitare iste nihil alid, 
quod ipsa res declaravit, nisi quamadmodum regem. eX provincia 
spoliatum expilatumque "dimitteret. Mittit rogatum yasa ea, que » 
pulcherrima apud illum viderat+ ait se suis cxlatoribus velle os- 
tendere. Rex, qui istum nr set, sine ulla suspicione liben- 
tissime dedit. Mittit etiam © ' a gemmeam rogatam: velle se 
eam diligentius considerare. 2... yuoque mittitur.” 








ety freced and piandered of all his rich effects, || soon as the wrappers were taken off, aon the preetor 


He sent to desire that he would Ict him have the 
finest of the vessels he had seen at his house, under 
pretence of showing them to his workmen. The 
prince, who did not know Verres, complied without 
difficulty or suspicion. The praetor sent again to de- 
sire that he would Jend him the beautiful vessel made of 
a single precious stone, that he might examine it more 
_ attentively,as he said. ‘The king sent him that also.” 
* But to crown all,* the kings of Syria, of whom 
_- weare speaking, had carried a candelabrum with them 
to Rome, of singular. beauty, as well from the precious 
stones with which it was adorned, as its exquisite 
workmanship. With this they intended to adorn 
the Capitol, which had been burnt during the wars 
between Marius and Sylla, and was then rebuilding. 
But that edifice not being finished, they would not 
leave it behind them, nor suffer any body to have a 
sight-of it; in order that when it should appear, at a 
proper time in the temple of Jupiter, the surprise might 
add to the admiration of it, and the charm of novelty 
give new splendour tothe present. ‘They therefore 
chose to carry it back into Syria, resolving to send 
_ambassadors to offer this rare and magnificent gift, 
amongst many others, to the god, when they should 
khow that his statue was set up in the temple.” 

t “ Verres was informed of all this by some means 
or other; for the prince had taken care to keep the 
candelabrum concealed; not that he feared or sus- 
pected any thing, but that few people might see it 
before it was exposed to the public view of the Ro- 
mans. The pretor demanded it of the king, and 
earnestly entreated him to send it him, expressing 
a great desire to examine it, and promising to let 
nobody else see it. ‘She young prince, with the 
candeur and simplicity of whose youth the noble sen- 
timents of his birth were united, was far from  sus- 
pecting any bad design. He ordered his officers to 
carry the candelabrum secretly to Verres, well co- 
-vered from sight; which was done accordingly. As 











* “Nune reliquum, judices, attendite---Candelapbrum e gemmis 
clarissimis. opere mirabili prefectum, rejus hi, quos dico, Ro- 
mam cum ettulissent, ut in Capitolio ponerent; quod nondum 
etiam perfectuim te mplum offenderant, neque ponere, neque vuigo 
ostendere ac proferre voluerunt; ut et magnifiventius videretur, 
cuin suo tempore in sella Jovis Opt. Max: poneretur, etclarius, 

eum pulchritudo ejus recens ad paulo’ hominum atque integra 
perveniret. Statucrunt id secum in Syriam reportare, ut, cum 
audissent simulacruim Jovis Opt. Max dedicatum, legatos mitte- 
rent , quicum ceteris rebus iVud quoque eximiui atque pul- 
cherrimum donum in Capitolium atfcrrent.’? 


+“‘Pervenit res ad istius atires veavio snoimodo. Nam rex id ce 
Jatum voluerat: non qio quidquans mutuerit aut suspicaretur,sed 
utaemultiillaud ante precipercnt oculis, quam popuius Romanus, 
Iste petit a rege, ef cum plor:mis verbis rogat, uti ad se miltat ; 
-enpere se dicit inspicere, veque se aliis videndi potestatem esse 
facturum. Antiochns, qui aniino et puerili esset ct regio, nihil de 
istius improbitate snspicatus est. Imperat suis,ut id in pretorium 
jnvolutum quam occultissime deferrent. Quo posteaquam attule- 
runt, involucrisque rejectis constitucrunt, iste clamare cepit, 
disnam rem esse regno Syrie, dignam regio munere, dignam Capi- 
tolio. Etenim erat ¢o splendorc, qui ex clarissimis et plurimis 
gemmis csse debebat: ea varietate operum,ut arscertare viderctur 
cum copia; ea magnitudine, ut intelligi posset, non ad hominum 
apparatum, sed ad amplissimi templi ‘ornamentum, esse factum. 
_ Quod cum satis jam perspexiase videretur, tollere incipiunt ut re- 
s ferrent. Iste ait se velle iilud etiam atoue etiam considerare 
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beheld it, he cricd out, This is a present worthy ofa 





prince, worthy of a king of Syri.; worthy of the 


Capitol. For it was amazingly splendid, from the 
quantity of fine jewels with which it was adorned, 
and the variety of the workmanship, in which art 
seemed to vie with the materials; and at the same 
time of so large a size, that it was easy to distinguish 
it was not intended to be used in the palaces of 1 men, 
but to adorn a vast and superb temple. The officers 


of Antiochus, having given the pretor full time to 


consider it, prepared to carry it back; but were told 
by him, that he would examine it more at his leisure, 
and that his curiosity was not yet sufficiently gratified. 


He bade them go home, and leave the candelabrum 
with him. ‘They accordingly returned without it.” — 


“The {king was not alarmed at first, and had no~ 


suspicion: one day, two days, several ‘days passed, 
and the candelabrum was not brought home. ‘The 
prince therefore sent to demand it of the pretor, 


who put it off till the next day; but it was not returned 


then. At length be applied in person to him, and 
prayed him to restore it. Who would believe it? 
That very candelabrum, which, he knew from the 


prince himself, was to be set up in the Capitol, and — 


designed for the great Jupiter and the Roman people, 


Verres earnestly entreated the prince to give him. 


Antiochus excusing himself, both by the vow he had 
made to consecrate it to Jupiter, and the judgment 
which the many nations that had witnessed the 
progress of the workmanship of it, and knew for 


whom it was designed, would pass upon such an ac- * 


tion; the pretor began to threaten him in the sharp- 
est nile : but when he suw bis menaces had no more 
effect than his entreaties he ordered the prince 
to quit his province before night ; 


that pirates from Syria were about to land in Sicily.” 
“'The || king upon that withdrew to the publie 
square, and, with tears in his eves, declared with a 





nequaquam se esse satiatum. Jubet illos discedere, et candelabrum. 
relinquere. Sic iJlitum inanes ad Antiochum revertuntur.” 

t Rex primo nihil metuere, nihil suspicati. Dies unus, alter, 
plures: non referri. Tum mittit rex ad istum, si sibi videatur, ut 
reddat. Jubet iste posterius ad se reverti. 
Mittit iterum: non redditur. 
reddat. Os hominis insignemque impudentiam cognoscite. Quod 
sciret, quodque ex ipso rege andisset, in Capitolio esse ponendum ; 


quod Jovi Opt. Max. quod populo Rom. servari videret, id sibi ut 
Cum ie se religi- 


donaret, rogare et yehementer petere coepit. 
one Jovis Capitolini et hominum existimatione impediri, dideret, 
quod multe nationes testes essent illus operis ac muneris: iste 
homini minari acerrime coepit. Ubi videt eum nihilo magis. minis 
quam precibus permoyeri, repente hominem de provincia jubet 
ante noctem discedere. Ait se comperisse ex ejus regno piratas 
in Siciliam esse venturos.” 


and alleged for his | 
reason that, he had received advice from good hands 


Mirum illi videri. 
Ipse hominem appellat: rogat ut — 


ra 
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|| ‘* Rex maximo conventu Syracusis, in foro, flens, deos homi- - 


nesque contestans, clamare coepit, candelabrum factum e gemmis, 
quod m Capitolium missurus esset, quod in templo clarissimo, po 
pulo Rom. monumentum sue societatis amicitizeque esse voluisset, 
id sibi C. Verrem abstulisse. De cztetis operibus ex auro et 


emmis, que sua penes illum essent, se now Jaborare: h ¢ sibi 
4 5 e 


eripi miserum esse et indignum. Id étei antea jam, mente et cogi- 
tatione fratrisque sui, consecratum esset: tamen tum se in ille 
conventu civium Romanorum dare, donare, dicare, consecrare, 
Jovi Opt. Max. testemque ipsum Jovem suz voluntatis ac religionis 
adhibete.”” 


hy 6 g 


phere 


foud voice, in a numerous 
sans. calling the gods and men to witness, that Verres © 
haa taken fc him a candelabrum of gold, enriched 
with precious stones, which was to have been placed 
in the Capitol, to be a monument in that august tem- 
ple of his alliance and amity with the Roman people. 
That he cared little, and did not complain, for the 
other vessels of gold and the jewels which Verres 
had got from him; but that to see that candelabrum 
taken from him by violence, was a misfortune and 
an affront that made himinconsolable. That though 
- by his intention, and that of his-brother, that cande- 
labrum was already consecrated to Jupiter; however, 
he offerod, presented, dedicated, and consecrated it 
again to that god, in the presence of the Roman citi- 
_ zens, who heard him, and called Jupiter to witness to 
the sentiments of his heart, and the piety of his in- 
~ tentions.” 
* Antiochus Asiaticus, being returned into Asia, 
soon after ascended the throne: he reigned over part 
of the country for the space of four years. Pompey 
_ deprived him of his kingdom during the war against 
_ Mithridates, and reduced. Syria into a province of the 
~ Roman empire. 

What must foreign nations think, and how odious 
must the name of Roman be to them, when they 
heard it told, that in a Roman province a king had 

«been so grossly injured by the prator himself; a 
guest plundered; an ally and friend of the Roman 
é people driven away with the highest indignity and 
_ violence! And what Cicero reproaches Verres with 
in this place, was not peculiar to him; it was the 
crime of almost all the magistrates sent by Rome into 
_ the provinces; a crime which the senate and people 
seemed to approve, and of which they made them- 
selves equally guilty by their weak and abject_con- 
nivance. ‘“ We f have seen for several years,” says 
the same Cicero, in another of his orations against 
-Verres, “and have suffered in silence the wealth of 
all nations to be transferred into the hands of a few 
private persons. Athens, Pergamus, Cyzicum, Mile- 
tus, Chios, Samos; in short, all Asia, Achaia, Greece, 
Sicily, are now enclosed in some of the country-seats 
of those rich and unjust plunderers, whilst money is 
; universally a prodigious rarity every where else. 
And we have just reason to be lieve, that we ourselves 
connive at all these flagrant and fea disorders, 
since those who commit, take no manner of pains to 
vnceal them, nor to hide their thefts and depreda: 
lions from the eyes and knowledge of the public.” 

Such was Rome at the time we now speak of, which 

soon occasioned its ruin, and the loss of its liberty. 
. And, in my opinion, to consider in this manner the 






seecintly of the Syracu-_ 
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secret relive age ae may. use that expression ) te 
study closely the characters and dispositions of those. 
who govern, is amuch more important part of DSS 
than that which only treats of sieges, battles, and 
conquests: to'which, however, we must return, ~ 
The reign of Alexander Janneus in Judea had al- _ 
ways been involved in troubles and seditions, occa- — 
sioned by the powerful faction of the Pharisees, that 
continually opposed him, because he was not of a dis- 
position to suffer himself to be governed by them. 
His death " did not put an end to these disorders. 
Alexandra, his wife, was appointed supreme adminis- 
tratrix of the nation according to the king’s last will. — 
She caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be acknow- 
: Jedged_high-priest. The Pharisees continually per 
sisted in persecuting those who had been their ene- 
mies in the late reign. ‘That princess, at her death _ 
had appointed Hyreanus her sole heir; but Aristo- 
bulus,, his younger brother, had the strongest partys 
and took his place. ; 
’ Nothing ¥ but troubles and violent agitations were — 
to be seen on all sides. In Egypt, the Alexandrians, 
weary of their king Alexander, took up arms and ex- 
pelled him, and called in Ptolemy Auletes. He was 
a bastard of Lathyrus, who never had a legitimate — 
son. He was surnamed Juletes, that is to say, “ the 
player upon the flute,” because he valued himself so 


much upon playing well upon that instrument, that — 
he disputed the prize of it in the public games. “Alexe. Z 


ander, being driven out in this manner, went to — 
Pompey, who was then in the neighbourhood, to de ~ 
mand aid of him: Pompey would not interfere in his 
affairs, because they were foreign to his commission. 
That prince retired to Tyre, to wait there a more 
favourable conjuncture. 
But none offered, and he died there some time after. 
Before his death he made a wil!, by which he de- 
clared the Roman people his heirs. ‘The succession 
was important, and included all the dominions Alex- 
ander had possessed, and to which he had retained a 
lawful right, of which the violence he had sustained 
could not deprive him. The affair was taken into 
consideration by the senate.” Some were of opinion 
that it was necessary to take possession of Egypt, and 
of the island of Cyprus, of which the testator had 
been sovereign, and which he had bequeathed in tfa- 
vour of the Roman people. The majority of the 
senators did not approve this advice. ‘They had very _ 
lately taken possession of Bithynia, which had been 
left them by the will of Nicomedes; and of Cyrenaica 
and Libya, which had also been given them by that 
of Apion; and they had reduced all those countries 
into Roman provinces. They were afraid, that ir — 
they also accepted Egypt and the isle of Cyprus in — 
virtue of a like donation, that their facility in accu- 











failings and vices that prevail in a state, to examine 
— _ their causes and effects, to enter thus into men’s most 
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paucus homines omnes omnium nationum pecunias pervenisse, 
Quod eo magis ferre aquo animo atque concedere videmur, quia 
nemo istorum dissimnlat, nemo laborat, ut obscura sua cupiditas 
esse videatur. Uhi pecunias exterarum nationum esse arbitramiti, 


quibus) nune ueky egent, cum Athenas, Pergamum, Cyzicum, 
Samum, totam denique Asiam, Achaiam, Grae 
Grae & 


Miletum, Chium, 
ciam, Siciliam, jam in paucis villis inclusas ease videatis,”” 
im Mesoull. de Supplen. 22 l26an = 








early” a fixed design to engross in vi »» same manner 
all other states. They believed, «*s1des, that this 
enterprise might involve them in ¢- ther war, which 
would embarrass them very muc- whilst they had 
that with Mithridates upon th-r hands. So that 
_ they contented themselves fe ine present with cau- 
_ing all the effects which A).xander had at his death 
_obe brought from Tyre, and did not meddle with 
the rest of his estates. This proceeding sufficiently 
- implied, that they did not renounce the will, as the 
sequel will fully explain. . 
This is the fourth example of dominions left to the 
_ Roman people by will: a very singular custom, and 
almost unheard-of in all other history, which un- 
_ doubtedly does great honour to those in whose favour 
_ it was established. The usual methods of extending 
3 the bounds of a state, are war, victory, and conquest. 


2 
“4 


But with what enormous injustice and violence are | 


{ those methods attended, and how much devastation 


and blood must it cost to subject a country by force of 
arms? In this there is nothing cruel and inhuman, 
and neither tears nor blood are ‘shed. It is a pacific 
and legitimate increase of power, the simple accept- 
4 ance of a voluntary gift. Subjection here has _no- 
‘thing of violence to enforce it, and proceeds from the 

3 heart. is 
There is another sort of violence, which has nei- 
ther the name nor the appearance of being so, but it 
is no less dangervus on that account; I mean seduc- 
_ tion: when, to obtain the suffrages of a people, un- 
dermining arts, indirect means, ‘secret artifices, and 
great donations of money are employed, to corrupt 
_ the fidelity of the persons of the highest credit and 
authority i in states and kingdoms, and events are in- 
fluenced, in which the principal agents act at a dis- 
tance, and do not seem to have any share. [In this 
we now speak of, there was no visibie trace of a po- 
_ {icy so common with princes, and which, so far from 
-making° any scruple of it, they imagine for their 


: glory. 
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_ Attalus, wo was the first, if I am not mistaken, 
_ that appointe.. the Roman people his heirs, had not 
a engaged in any strict union with that republic during 
‘the ‘short time he reigned. As for Ptolemy Apion, 
king of Cyrenaica, the Romans, far from using any 
arts to atlain the succession to his dominions, re- 
: nounced it; left the people in the full enjoyment of 
= their liberty ; and would not accept the inheritance 
afterwards, till they were in. some measure obliged to 
at against their will. It does not appear that they 
Bn. employed any solicitations, either public or priv ate, 
towards Nicomedes king of Bithynia, or Ptolemy 
cua lgxandcr. king of Egy pt. 

What motives then induced these princes to act in 
a. manner? First, gratitude: the house of Attalus 
was indebted for all its splendour to the Romans ; -Ni- 
omedes had been defended by them against Mithri- 
tes: and next, love for their people, the desire of 
‘oculing a lasting poapqunailie for them, and the idea | 










they entertained ai the wisdom, justice, and modera: ine 
tion of the Roman people. They died without chil- 
dren or lawful successors for bastards were not 
looked upon as such. They had only in view the 
future divisions and civil wars that might arise, about | ee 
the choice of a king, of which Egypt and Syria sup- © 
plied them with dreadful examples. They saw with — 
their own eyes the tranquillity and happinessenjoyed 
by many cities and nations-under the shelter and Bits & : 
tection of the Roman people. tf 
A prince, in the situation of which we ean had == 
but three things to choose: either to leave his throne — 
to the ambition of the grandees of his kingdom; to ge 
restore to his subjects their entire liberty, by institu. 
ting republican government; or to give his kingdom — ‘Son 
to the Romans. oe 
The first choice undoubtedly exposed the kingdom 3 
to all the horrors of a civil war, which the factions  __ 
and jealousies of the great would not fail to excite tz 
and continue with heat and fury: and the prince’s | tee 
Jove for his subjects induced him Yo spare them mis: ee 
fortunes as fatal as they would be inevitable. rl 
The execution of the second choice was impracti_ oom 
cable. ‘There are many nations, whose genius, man- * es 
ners, characters, and habit of living, do not admit ot 
their being formed into re publics. They are not ca-  ~ 
pable of that uniform equality, that dependence upon, a 
mute laws, which do not make an impression on their — ae. 
senses. ‘They are made for monarchy; and every — 2 
other kind of government is incompatible with the “ 
natural frame of their minds. Cyrenaica, w hich has. 3” 
a share in the present question, is a proof of this ; and | 
ail ages and climates supply us with examples of the 3. 
same kind. aes: 
A prince therefore, at his death, could not domore 2 : 
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- wisely than to leave his subjects te alliance and pro * ke 


tection of a people, feared and respected by the whole | 
universe, and therefore capable of defending them 
from the unjust and violent attempts of their neigh-- 
bours. How many civil divisions, and bloody dis- — __ 
cords, did he spare them by this-kind of testamentary 
disposition? This appears from the example of Cy- ae 
renaicae The Romans, out of a noble disinterested- — E 
ness, having refused the legacy which the king had iE: 
bequeathed to them at his death, that unhappy king- _ 4 
dom, abandoned to liberty and its own will, gives it- = 
self up to cabals and intrigues. Torn byathousand 
factions, exasperated almost to madness against each =e 
other, and, in a word, become like a ship withouta 
pilot in the midst of the most violent storms, it suf; 
fered many years the most incredible calamities; the — % 
only remedy of which was to pray, and in some man- = 


ner to force, the Romans to vouchsafe to take the 6. ae 
vernment of it upon themselves. Se 
Besides this, a prince by such conduct didno more _ 


than prevent, and that advantageously for his peo- a 
ple, what must necessarily have happened sooner or __ 
later. Was there any city or state capable of making 
head against the Romans? Could it be expected, es 
that a kingdom, especially when the royal family was 
extinct, could support itself, and its independence, — a 


























Jong against them? 
sity, therefore, for its falling into the hands of that 
people; and for that reason it was highly consistent 


460 
There was an inevitable neces- 
with prudence to soften the yoke by a voluntary sub- 


jection. For they made a great difference between 
those nations who submitted to them freely, as to 


friends and protectors, and those who only yielded to 


them out of force, after a long and obstinate resist- 
ance, and being compelled, by reiterated defeats, to 
give way at last to a conqueror. We have seen with 


_ what severity the Macedonians, at least the principal 
- persons of the nation, and after them the Achzans, 
were treated ; eee cay, during the first years. of 


their subjection. 

The other nations euinated nothing of that kind; 
and, generally speaking, of all foreign yokes none 
ever was lighter than that of the Romans. Scarce 
could its weight be perceived by those who bore it. 
The subjection of Greece to the Roman empire, even 


under the emperors themselves, was rather a means 


to ensure the public tranquillity, than a servitude 
heavy upon private persons, and prejudicial to society. 
Most of the cities were governed by their ancient 


laws, had always their own magistrates, and wanted 
‘very little of enjoying entire liberty. 


They were by 
that means secured from all the inconveniences and 


_ misfortunes of war with their neighbours, which had 
so long and so cruelly distressed the republic of 


Greece in the times of-their ancestors. So that the 
Greeks seemed to be great gainers in ransoming 
themselves from these inconveniences by some dimi- 
nution of their liberty. 

It is true, the provinces sometimes suffered very 
much from the avarice of their governors. But 
those were only transient evils, which had no long 


effects, and to which the goodness and justice of a 


worthy successor applied a speedy redress; and 
which, after all, were not comparable to the disor- 


ders with which: the wars of the Athenians, Thebans, 
‘and Lacedemonians, against each other, were at- 


tended; and still less to the violences and ravages 
occasioned in many cities and states, by the insatiable 
avarice and barbarous cruelty of tyrants. 

An evident proof of the wisdom of the plan adopted 


_by princes, of leaving their dominions to the Romans 


after their death, is, that their people never exclaimed 
against that disposition, nor proceeded to any revolt 
of their own accord, to prevent its taking effect. 

I do not pretend to exculpate the Romans entirely 
in this place, nor to justify their conduct in all things. 
1 have sufficiently animadverted upon the interested 


views and political motives which influenced their 


actions. I only say, that the Roman government, 
especially with regard to those who submitted volun- 
tarily to them, was gentle, humane, equitable, advan- 
tageous to the people, and the source of their peace 
and tranquillity. There were indeed some individual 
oppressors, who made the Roman people authorize 
~zStrab. 1. xiv. p. 684, «Plut. in Cato. p. 776. 
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| declared loudly for justice. 



























the most flagrant injustice, of which we shall soon — 
see an example: but there was always in that repub- a 
lic a considerable number of citizens, zealous for the 
public good, who rose up against those violences, and 
This, however, was not: . 
the case in the affair of Cyprus, which it is now time 
to relate. 

2 Clodius, who commanded a small fleet near Cili- 
cia, was defeated and taken prisoner by the pirates of 
that coast, against whom he had been sent. He 
caused Ptolemy king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy 
Auletes, to be desired in his name to,send him money - 
to pay his ransom. ‘That prince, who was a kind of 
prodigy in point of avarice, sent him only two talents.* 
The pirates chose rather to release Clodius without 
ransom, than to take so smal] a one. : 

+ His thoughts were bent upon being revenged on 
that king as soon as possible. He had found means 
to get himself elected tribune of the people ; 3 ap im- 
portant office, which gave him great powér. Clodius 
made use of it for the destruction of his enemy. He 
pretended that that prince had no right to the king- 
dom of Cyprus, which had been left to the Roman 
people by the will of Alexander, who died at Tyre. 
It was determined, in consequence, that the kingdom 
of Egypt, and that of Cyprus, which depended on it, 
appertained to the Romans in virtue of that donation: 
and Clodius accordingly obtained an order of the 
people to seize the kingdom of Cyprus, to depose 
Ptolemy, and to confiscate all his effects. To put so 
unjust an order in execution, he had sufficient influ- 
ence and address to cause the justest of all the Ro- 
mans to be elected, | mean Cato, whom he { removed 
from the republic, under the pretext of so honourable 
a commission, that he might not find in him an ob- 
stacle to the violent and criminal designs which he 
was meditating. Cato was therefore sent into the 
isle of Cyprus, to deprive a prince of his kingdom, 
who well deserved that disgrace, pays an historian, for 
his many irregularities ; as if a man’s vices sufficiently 
authorized the seizure of all his property. 

Cato, * upon his arrival at Rhodes, sent to bid Pto- 
lemy retire peaceably ; and promised him, if he 
complied, to procure him the high-priesthood of the 
temple of Venus at Paphos, the revenues of which 
were sufficiently considerable to enable him to subsist 
honourably. Ptolemy rejected that proposal. He 
was not, however, in a condition to defend himself 
against the power of the Romans; but could not re- 
solve, after having worn a crown so long, to live as a 
private person. Determined therefore to end his life 
and reign together, he embarked with all his trea- 
sures, and put to sea. His design was to have holes 
bored in the bottom of his ship, that it might sink 
with him and all his riches. But when he came to 
the execution of his purpose, though he persisted con- 
stantly in the resolution of dying himself, he had not 


courage to include his innocent and well-helovea 


nem a rep. relegavit. Quippe Jegem tulit, ut is—mitteretur in j n= 
sulam Cyprum, “ad spoliandum regno Ptolema: “um, omnibus morum 
vitiis eam contunieliam meritum.” Vell, Pate-c. 1. ii. c. 45. 










"treasures in his ruin; and thereby * showed that he 
loved them better than he did himself:—king of Cy- 
prus indeed in title, but in fact, the mean slave of his 
_ money. He returned to shore, and replaced his gold 
_ ‘n his magazines, after which he poisoned himself, 
- nd left the whole to his enemies. Cato carried iiece 
- reasures the following year to Rome. The sum was 
_ so large, that in the ‘greatest triumphs the like had 
scarce ever been laid up in the public treasury. Plu- 
__ tarch makes it amount to almost seven thousand 
_ talents.t Cato caused all Ptolemy’s precious effects 
and furntiure to be sold publicly; reserving to himself 
at only a picture of Zeno, the founder of the. Stoics, the 
~ sentiments of which sect he followed. : 
The Roman people here throw off the mask, and 
show themselves not such as they had been in the 
- glorious ages of the republic, full sof contempt for 
riches and of esteem for poverty, but such as they 
were become, after that gold and silver had entered 
-. Rome in triumph with their victorious generals. 
Never was any thing more capable of disgracing 
and reproaching the Romans than this last action. 
_ {The Roman people,” says Cicero, “instead of 
_ making it their honour, and almost a duty, as formerly, 
to re-establish the kings their enemies whom they had 
conquered, upon their thrones, now see a king, their 
ally, or at least a constant friend of the republic, who 





_ ** Procul dubio hic non possedit divitias, sed a divitiis possessus 
est; titulo rex insule, animo pecuniz miserabile mancipium.” 
Val. Maz. 
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had never done ten any wione, of whom neither the 


senate nor any of our generals had ever received the 
least complaint, who enjoyed the dominions left him 
by his ancestors in tranquillity, plundered on a sud- 
den without any formality, and all his effects sold by 
auction almost before his eyes, by order of the same 
Roman people. This,” continues Cicero, “ shows 

other kings, upon what they are to rely for their se- 
curity: from this fatal example they Jearn, that 
amongst us, there needs only the secret intrigue of 


some seditious tribune, to deprive them of their 
. thrones, and to plunder them at the same time of all 


their fortunes.” 

What I am most amazed at is, that Cato, the jastest 
and most upright man.of those times, (but what was 
the most shining virtue and justice of the Pagans!) 
should lend his name and service in so notorious an 
injustice. Cicero, who had reasons for sparing him 
and dared not blame his conduct openly, shews, how- 
ever, in the same oration which | have now eited, 
but in an artful and delicate manner, and under the 


appearance of excusing him, how much he had dis- — 


honoured himself by that action. 


During Cato’s stay at Rhodes, Ptolemy. Aalto ff - 


king of Egypt; and brother to him of Cyprus, came 
thither to him.- I reserve fora following book the his- 
tory of that prince, which merits particular attention. 





victis bello regibus regna reddere consuevit, rex amicus, nulJa in- — 
Juria commemorata, nullis repetitis rebus 


5 cum honis omnibus pub- 
licaretur. Cyprius miser, qui ‘semper socius, semper amicus 
fuit ; de quo nulla unquam suspicio durior aut ad senatum, autad 





imperatores nostros allata est: vivus (ut aiunt) est et videns, cum 


victu et vestitu suo, publicatus. En cur ceteri reges stabilem esse 
suam fortunam arbitrentur, cum hoc illius funesti anni perdito ex- 
emplo videant, per tribunum aliquem se fortunis spoliari (posse), 
et regno omni ‘nudari.” Cic. Orat. pro Sextio. n. 57. 
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 PANHE twenty-first Book is divided into three Aristobulus, as the eldest, succeeded his father in — 
articles, which are all abridgments: the first, of || the high-priesthood and temporal sovereignty. As — 
the history of the Jews, from the reign of Aristobulus || soon as he saw himself well established, he assumed _ 
to that of Herod the Great; the second, of the his- || the diadem and title of king, which none of those _ 
_ tory of the Parthians, from the establishment of that || who had governed Judea since the Babylonish cap- | 
empire to the defeat of Crassus; the third, of the his- |] tivity. had done besides himself. The circum- — 
tory of the kings of Cappadocia, to the annexing of |] stances of the times seemed favourable for that de- — 
that kingdom to the Roman empire. sign. The kings of Syria and Egypt, who were alone — 
spree NS : capable of opposing it, were weak princes, involved 
ARTICLE I. in domestic troubles and civil wars, little secure upon 
Py : the throne, and not maintaining themselves long in the 
— Abridgment of the History of the Jews, from Aristobulus, || possession of it. He knew that the Romans were 
son of Hyrcanus, who first assumed the title of King, || much inclined to authorize the dismembering and 
to the reign of Herod the Great, the Idumean. dividing of the dominions of the Grecian kings, in 
Rete oe order to weaken and keep them low in comparison. 
As the history of the Jews is often intermixed || with themselves. Besides, it was natural for Aris- 
with that of the kings of Syria and Egypt,} have ta- |] tobulus to take advantage of the victories and acqui_ 
ken care as occasion offered, to relate thos? circum- || sitions made by: his ancestors, who had given an as- 
3 stances of it which were most necessary and suitable |) sured and uninterrupted establishment to the Jewish 
to my subject. I shall add.here what remains of || nation, and enabled it to support the dignity of a king 
that history, till the reign of Herod the Great. The || amongst its neighbours. e 
historian Josephus, who is in every one’s hands, will Aristobulus’s mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus’s will, 
satisfy the laudable curiosity of such as are desirous || pretended to the government; but Aristobulus was 
of being more fully informed. Dean Prideaux, of || the strongest, and put her in prison, where he caused 2 
whom I have here made much use, may be also con- || her to be starved to death. With respect to his bro- | 
sulted for the same purpose. thers, as he very much loved Antigonus the eldest of — 
Te. them, he gave him at first a share in the government. : 
a _ SECT. I. Regn of Aristobulus the First, which lasted || He confined the other three in prison, and kept them 
Saf two years. -|| there during his life. ge 
° When Aristobulus had fully possessed himse’f of — 
Hyrcanvs,” high-pricst and prince of the Jews, had || the authority which his father had enjoyed, he en- © 
heft five sons at his death. The first was Aristobulus, || tered into a war with the Ituraeans; and after having — 
x the second Antigonus, the third Alexander Jannaxus, the || subjected the greatest part of them, he obliged them | 
fourth’s name is unknown, the fifth was called Absalom. || to embrace Judaism, as Hyrcanus had compelled the — 
_ bJoseph. Antiq. xiii. 19. &c. Idi de Bell. Jud. i. 3. A.M. eJoseph. Antiq. xiii. 19. &c. Id. de Bell. Jud. i. 3, AvuM > 
3898. Before J. C. 106. . Ht 3898, Before J. C. 106. re . to is 
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s before. 
to be circumcised and profess the 
Jewish ae or to quit their country and seek a 
settlement elsewhere. They chose to stay, and com- 
y with what was required of them, and thus were 
incorporated with the Jews, both as to spirituals and 
temporals. This practice became a fundamental maxim 
vith the Asmonzan family. It shows, that they had 
not a just idea of religion at that time, which does 
¢ not impose itself by force, and which ought not to be 
received but voluntarily and by persuasion. Iturea, 
_ which was inhabited by the people in question, form- 
= -ed part of Ceelo-Syria, on the north-east frontier of 
Israel, between the inheritance of the half tribe of 
=Manasseh on the other side of Jordan, and the terri- 
tory of Damascus. 
_A distemper obliged Aristobulus to return: from 
Jturzea to Jerusalem, and to leave the command of the 
army to his brother Antigonus, to make an end of the 
q war he had begun. The queen and her cabal, who 
envied Antigonus the king’s favour, took advantage 
of this illness, to prejudice the king against him by 
false reports and vile calumnies. Antigonus soon 
returned to Jerusalem, after the successes by which 
he had terminated the war. His entry was a kind 
of triumph. The feast of tabernacles was then 
‘celebrating. He went directly to the temple with 
pe itis guards, completely armed as he had entered 
- “the city, without giving himself time to change 
any part of his equipage. ‘This was imputed to 
him asa crime with the king; who, otherwise pre- 
q judiced against him, sent him orders to disarm 
himself, and come to him as soon as possible; con- 
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ceiving that, if he refused to obey, it was a proof of 

‘some bad design; and in that case he gave orders 
4 that he should be killed. The person sent by Aris- 
2 tobulus, was gained by the queen and her cabal, and 
_ told him the order quite differently ; that the king 
_ desired to see him completely armed as he was. 
_. Antigonus went directly to wait on him; and the 
— guards who saw him come in his arms, obey ed their 
4 orders, and killed him. 
; -Aristobulus, having discovered all that had passed, 
and inconsolable for his 
F Tormented with remorse of con- 


was keenly affected, atti it, 
_ brother's ‘death. 


science for this murder, and that of his mother, he | 


led a miserable life, and expired at last in anguish 
_ and despair. 


SECT. Il. Reign of Alexander Janneus, which con- 
tinued twenty-seven years. 

Satome, 4 the wife of Aristobulus, immediately after 
his death, took the three princes out of the prison, 
-into which they had been put by her husband. Alex- 
. ander Jannzus, the eldest of the three, was crowned. 
_ He put his next brother to death, who had endea- 
3 -voured to deprive him of the crown. As for the 
third, named Absalom, who was of a peaceable dis- 
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© No more is said of him, than that he gave his 











re gave hein: fhe || pation Sa who: faa no -heuchie tak of hvng in 


tranquillity as a private person, he granted him his — 
favour, and protected him during his whole life. | 





daughter in marriage to Aristobulus the youngest © 
son of his brother Alexander, and that he served 
him against the Romans at the siege of Jerusalem, in | 
which he was made prisoner forty-two years. after, mR: 
when the temple was taken’ by Pompey. 

Whilst all this was passing, the two kings of Syria, F 
of whom Grypus reigned at Antioch, and Antiochus — “i 
of Cyzicum at Damascus, made a cauel war upon 
each other, although they were brothers. Cleopatra, 
and Alexander the youngest of her sons, reigned — 
in Egypt, and Ptolemy Lathyrus the eldest, in yz 

rus. 
Alexander Jannzus, some time after he retarnied 
to Jerusalem, and had taken possession of the throne, — 
had set a strong army on foot, which passed.the Jor-— 
dan, and formed the siege of Gadara. At the endo 
ten ‘months, having made himself master of that city 
he took several other very strong places, situated also. 
on the other side of the Jordan. But not being sufh- 
ciently upon his guard on his return, he was beaten ~ 
by the enemy, and_ lost ten thousand men, with all 
the spoils he had taken, and his own baggage. ares 
returned to Jerusalem in the highest affliction for this- 
loss, and the shame with which it was attended. He ~ 
had even the mortification to see, that many people, 
instead of lamenting his misfortune, took a malignant — 
joy in it. For since the quarrel of Hyrcanus with 
ihe Pharisees, they had always been the enemies of his. 
house, and especially of this Alexander. And as they 
had drawn almost the whole people into their He 
they had so strongly prejudiced and inflamed them — 
against him, that all the disorders and commotions _ 
with which his whole reign was embroiled, flowed 
from this source. 

* “Chis loss, great as it was, did not peavent lisp 
going to seize Raphia and Anthedon, when he saw 















‘the coast of Gaza without defence, after the deqaang 


of Lathyrus. 3 

Those two posts, which were only a few alee ; 
from Gaza, kept it in a manner blocked up, which 
was what he proposed when he attacked them. He 
had never forgiven the inhabitants of Gaza for calling © 
in Lathyrus against him, and giving him troops, which \- = 
had contributed to his gaining the fatal battle of ieee 53 a 
Jordan; and he earnestly sought all occasions 1o- 
avenge himself upon them. 

} As soon as his affairs would permit, he came with 
a numerous army to besiege their city. Apollodorus, 
the governor of it, defended the place a whole year 
with a valour and ‘prudence that acquired him great 
reputation. {His own brother Lysimachus could 
not see his glory without envy; and that base passion 
induced him to assassinate the governor. That wretch é 
afterwards associated with some others as abandoned — 
as himself, and surrendered the city to Alexander 
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_The pleasure of revenge cost him very dear. 


‘revolted against him. 
that they should find him so much weakened and 





sioned great misfortunes to both parties. 
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Upon his entrance, 1t was thought by his behaviour 
and the orders which he gave, that he intended to 
use his victory with clemency and moderation. But 


~ as soon as he saw himself master of all the posts, and 


that there was nothing to oppose him, he let loose 
ois soldiers with permission to kill, plunder, and 


destroy ; and immediately all the barbarity that could 


be imagined was exercised upon that unfortunate city. 
For 
the inhabitants of Gaza defended themselves like men 
in despair, and killed almost as many of his people as 
they were themselves. But at length he satiated his 
brutal revenge, and reduced that ancient and famous 


city to a heap of ruins; after which he returned to 
Jerusalem. 


This war employed him a year. 
‘Some time after the people affronted him in the 
most heinous manner.’ At the feast of tabernacles, 


whilst he was in the temple, offering the solemn 


sacrifice, in quality of high-priest, upon the altar of 
burnt-offerings, they threw lemons at his head, calling 
him a thousand injurious names, and amongst the rest 


giving him that of “ Slave;” a reproach which suffi- 


ciently argued, that they looked upon him as unwor- 
thy of the crown and pontificate. ‘This was a conse- 
quence of what Eleazar had presumed to advance ; 
that the mother of Hyrcanus had been a captive. 
These indignities enraged Alexander to such a de- 


gree, that he attacked those insolent people in per- 
son, at the head of his guards, and killed six thou- 
_ sand of them. 


Seeing how much the Jews were 
disaffected towards him, he was afraid to trust his 


person any longer to them, and used foreign troops 
_for his guard, whom he caused to come from Pisidia 


and Cilicia. Of these he formed a body of six thou- 


‘sand men, who attended him every where. 


* When Alexander saw the storm which had been 
raised against him a little-appeased by the terror of 
the revenge he had taken for it, he turned his arms 
against the enemy abroad. After having obtained 


some advantages over them, he fell into an ambus- 


cade, wherein he lost the greatest part of his army, 
and escaped himself with great difficulty. fAt his 
return to Jerusalem, the Jews, incensed at this defeat, 
They flattered themselves, 


dejected by his late loss, that they should experience 


- no difficulty in completing his destruction, which 


they had so long desired. Alexander, who wanted 
neither application nor valour, and who besides had 
a more than common capacity, soon found troops to 
oppose them. A civil war ensued between him and 
his subjects, which continued six years, and occa- 
The rebels 
were beaten and defeated upon many occasions. 

t Alexander, having taken a city wherein many of 


them had shut themselves up, carried eight hundred 


of them to Jerusalem, and caused them all to be 
crucified in one day. When they were fixed to the 
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cross, he ordered their wives and children to be : 
brought out, and to have their throats cut before their 


faces. During this cruel execution, the king regaled 





his wives and concubines in a place from whence 


they saw all that passed; and this sight was to him 
and them the principal part of the entertainment. 
Horrid gratification! This civil war, during the six 


\ 


years that it lasted, had cost the lives of more than — 


fifty thousand men on the side of the rebels. 4. 
Alexander, after having put an end to it, undertook 
many other foreign expeditions with very great suc- 
cess. Upon his return to Jerusalem, he abandoned 
himself to intemperance and excess of wine, which 
brought a quartan ague upon him, of which he died 
at the end of three years, after having reigned tweuity- 
seven. as 
|| He left two sons, Hyrcanus and Aristobulus ; but 
he decreed by his will, that Alexandra his wife should 
govern the kingdom during her life, and choose which. 
of her sons she thought fit to succeed her. ; 


SECT. II]. Reign of Alexandra, the wife of Alexan- 
der Janneus, which continued nine years. 
eldest son is lugh-priest during that time. 


& Accorpine to the advice of her husband, Alex ° 
andra submitted herself and her children to the 
power of the Pharisees, declaring to them, that in 
doing so, she acted only in conformity to the last will 
of her husband. 5 

By this step she so well conciliated them, that, for- 
getting their hatred for the dead, though they had 
carried it during his life as far as possible, they 
changed it on a sudden into respect and veneration 
for his memory; and instead of the invectives and 
reproaches which they had always abundantly vented 
against him, nothing was heard but praises and pane- 
gyrics, wherein they exalted immoderately the great 
actions of Alexander, by which the nation had been 
aggrandized, and its power, honour, and credit, much 
augmented. 
people so effectually, whom till then they had always 
irritated against him, that they celebrated his funeral 
with greater pomp and magnificence than any of his 


predecessors; and Alexandra, according to the intent — 


of his will, was confirmed sovereign administratrix ot 
the nation. We see from hence, that a blind and - 
unlimited conformity to the power and will of the 
Pharisees was with them a substitute for every kind 
of merit, and made all failings, and even crimes, dis- 
appear as effectually as if they had never been; 
which is very common with those who are fond of 
ruling. Nee 
When that princess saw herself well established, 
she caused her eldest son Hyrcanus to be received as 
high-priest: he was then nearly thirty-three years of 
age. According to her promise, she gave the admi 
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Hyrcanus | 


By this means they brought over the 
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“nistration of all important affairs to the Pharisees. 


The first thing they did was to repeal the decree, by 


~ which John Hyrcanus, father of the two last kings, 


had abolished all their traditional constitutions, which 


were afterwards more generally received than ever. 


They persecated with great cruclty all those who had 


: _ declared themselves their enemies in the preceding 


_ putting herself into those of the Pharisees. 


reigns, without the queen’s being able to prevent 
them; because she had tied_up her own hands, by 
She had 
seen in her husband’s time what a civil war was, and 
‘he infinite misfortunes with which it is attended. 
She was afraid-of kindling a new one; and not know- 
ing any other means to prevent it, than by giving 
way to the violence of those revengeful and inexora- 
ble men, she believed it necessary to suffer a less 
evil, in order to prevent a greater. 

What we have said upon this head may contribute 
very much to our having a right notion of the state 
of the Jewish nation, and of the characters of those 


_ who governed it. 


lus, her second son, at their head. 


* The Pharisees still continued their persecutions 
against those who had opposed them under the late 
king. They made them accountable for all the cruel- 
ties and faults with which they thought proper to 
blacken his memory. They had already got rid of 


many of their enemies under this pretext, and in- 


vented every day new articles of accusation to destroy 
those who gave them most umbrage amongst such as 


still survived. F 


The friends and partisans of the late king, seeing 
that there was no end to these persecutions, and that 
their destruction was sworn, assembled at last, and 
came in a body to wait on the queen, with Aristobu- 
They represented 
to her the services they had done the late king; their 
fidelity and attachment to him in all his wars, and all 
the difficulties in which he had been involved during 
the troubles. That it was very hard at present, that, 


under her government, every thing they had done 


for him should be made criminal], and they should see 
themselves sacrificed to the implacable hatred of 
their enemies, solely for their adherence to herself 


_and her family. They implored her either to put a stop 


_ to such sort of inquiries; or, if that was not in her 


power, to permit them to retire out of the country, 


in order to seek an asylum elsewhere: at least they 
begged her to put them into garrisoned places, where 


they might find some security against the violence of 


consent of the Pharisees. 
invest'such people with too much authority! 


their enemies. 

The queen was as much affected as it was possible 
to be with the condition she saw them in, and the 
injustice done them. But it was out of her power to 
do or them all she desired; for she had given herself 
masters, by engaging to take no steps without the 
How dangerous is it to 


They 


exclaimed, that it would be putting a stor ‘o the 
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-vernment oaght to suffer, and that therefore they 








course of justice, to suspend the inquiries after the — 
culpable; that such a proceeding was what no go- 


never would accede to it. On the other side, the 






queen believed that she ought not to give her consent, 


| that the real and faithful friends of her family should _ 


abandon their country in such a manner; because 
she would then lie at the mercy of a turbulent faction. 
without any support, and would have no resource in 
case of necessity. She resolved therefore upon the 
third point they had proposed to her, and dispersed 
them into places where she had garrisons. She found — 
two advantages resulting from that conduct: the first 
was, that their enemies dared not attack them in 
those fortresses, where they would have arms in their 
hands; and the second, that they would always be a 


body of reserve, upon which she could rely upon oc — 


casion in case of any rupture. fo 


* Some years after, queen Alexandra fell sick of a _ 
very dangerous distemper, which brought her to the 


point of death. As soon as Aristobulus, her youngest — 
son, saw that she could nui recover, as he had long 
foimed the design of seizing the crown at her death, 


he stole out of Jerusalen in the night, with only one — 
domestic, and went to the ,saces, in which, according 


to a plan he had given them, the friends of his fatner 
had been placed in garrison. He was received there 
with open arm:, and in .ecen days’ time twenty-two 
of those towns and castles declared for him, which 
put him in possession of almost all the forces of the — 
state. The people as well as the army were entirely 
inclined to declare for him, being weary of the cruel — 


administration of the Pharisees, who nad governed — 


without control under Alexandra, and were become 
insupportable to every one. ‘They came therefore in 
crowds from all quarters to follow the standards of 
Aristobulus ; in hopes that he would abolish the ty 


ranny of the Pharisees, which could not be expected — 


from Hyrcanus his eldest brother, who had been 
brought up by his mother in a blind submission to 
that sect: besides which, he had neither the courage 


nor capacity necessary for so vigorous a design; for — 


he was heavy and indolent, void of activity and appli- 
cation, and of a very mean capacity. ' 


When the Pharisees saw that Aristobulus’s party + e 
augmented considerably, they went with Hyrcanus — 


at their head to represent to the dying queen what — 
was going forward, and to demand her orders and 
assistan:e. She answered, that she was no longer ina 
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conditien to intermeddle in such affairs, and that she — 


left the care of them to the Pharisees. However, she 
appe*nied Hyrcanus her heir, and expired soon after. 

As soon as she was dead, he took possession of the 
throne, and the Pharisees used all their endeavours 
to support him upon it. When Aristobulus quitted 
Jerusalem, they had caused his wife and children, 
whom he had left behind him, to be shut up in the. 
castle of t Baris, as hostages against himself. + But 
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HISTORY OF ALE3 


~ -secing this did not stop him, they raised an ie 
_ Artstobulus did the same. 


A battle near Jericho 


decided the quarrel. Hyrcanus, abandoned by most 


of his troops, who went over to his brother, was 
obliged to fly to Jerusalem, and to shut himself up in 


the castle of Baris; his partisans took refuge in the 
A short time after they also submitted to 
Aristobulus, and Hyrcanus was obliged to come to an 


accommodation with him. 


x 


SECT. IV. Reign of Aristobulus I. which continued 


Six Years. 


* Tp was agreed by this accommodation, that Aris- 


tobulus should have the crown and high-priesthood, 
and that Hyrcanus should resign bole to him, and 


content himself with a private life, under the pro- 


tection of his brother, and with the enjoyment of 
his fortune. It was not difficult to reconcile him to 


this; for he loved quiet and ease above all things. 


Thus he .quitted the government, after having pos- 
sessed it three months. ‘The tyranny of the Pharisees 
ended with his reign, after having greatly distressed 
the Jewish nation from the time of the death of Alex- 
ander Jannzus. 

The troubles of the state were not so soon ap- 
peased ; these were occasioned by the ambition of 
Antipas, better known under the name of Antipater, 
father of Herod. He was by extraction aa Idumean, 
and a Jew by religion, as were all the Idumzans, 
from the time that Hyrcanus had obliged them to 
embrace Judaism. As ke had been brought up in 


the court of Alexander Janneus, and of Alexandra 


his wife, whe reigned after him, he had gained an 


Bee ascendancy over Hyrcanus their elder son, with the 
hope of raising himself by his favour, when he should 


succeed to the crown. * But when he saw all his 
measures defeated by the deposition of Hyrcanus, 


- and the coronation of Aristobulus, from whom he had 
~ nothing to expect, he employed his whole address and 


application to replace Hyrcanus upon the throne. 
The latter, by his secret negociations, had at first 


applied to Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, for aid to 


reinstate himself. After various events, which. | 
pass over to avoid prolixity, he had recourse to Pom- 
pey, who, on his return from his expedition against 
Mithridates, was arrived in Syria.! He there took 
cognizance of the competition between Hyrcanus 
and Aristobulus, who repaired thither according to 
his orders. A great number of Jews went thither 


= aid, to request that he would free them from the 


government of both the one and the other. ‘They 


_ represented that they ought not to be ruled by kings: 
that they had long been accustomed to obey only the 


high-priest, who, without any other title, administered 
justice according to the laws and constitutions trans- 
mitted down to them from their forefathers: that 
the two brothers were indeed of the sacerdotal line; 
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ment for a new one, which would enslave them, if 
not remedied. : niece 

Hyrcanus complained, that Aristobulus had un i 
justly deprived him of his birth-right, by usurping | 
every thing, and leaving him only a small estate for 
his subsistence. He accused him also of practising — ? 
piracy at sea, and of plundering his neighbours by 
land. And to confirm what he alleged against him, — 
he produced almost a thousand Jews, the principal — 
men of the nation, whom Antipater had brought ex-_ 
pressly, to support by their testimony what that prince — 
had to say against his brother. 

Aristobulus replied to this, That Hyrcanus had ~ 
been deposed only for his incapacity: that his sloth 
and indolence rendered him entirely incapable of — 
the management of public affairs; that the people | 
despised him ; and that he (Aristobulus) had been 
obliged to take the reins of the government into his | 
own hands, to prevent them from falling into those — 
of strangers. In fine, that he bore no other title — 
than what his father Alexander had done before him. 
And in proof of what he advanced, he produced a 
great number of the young nobility of the country, — 
who appeared with all possible splendour and magni- — 
Their superb habits, haughty manners, and | 
proud demeanour, did no great service to his cause. 

Pompey heard enough to discern that the conduct 
of Aristobulus was violent and unjust; but would not, 
however, pronovnce immediately upon it, lest Aristo- — 
bulus, out of resentrnent, should oppose his designs | 
against Arabia, which he had much at heart: he 
therefore politely dismissed the two brothers; and. 
told them, that at his return from reducing Aretas — 
and his Arabians, he should pass through Judea, and — 
that he would then regulate their affair, and settle 
every thing. 

Aristobulus, who fully penetrated Pompey’s ‘senti-. 
ments, set out suddenly for Damascus without paying~ 
him the least instance of respect, returned into Ju- — 
dea, armed his subjects, and prepared for a vigorous 
defence. By this conduct, he made Pompey his 
mortal enemy. ae 

Pompey applied himself also in making prepara- 
tions for the Arabian war. Aretas till then had | 
despised the Roman arms; but when he saw them at — 
his door, and that victorious army ready to enter his 
dominions, be sent an embassy to make his submis 
sion. Pompey, however, advanced as far as Petra, 
his capital, of which he made himself master. Aretas 
was taken in it.. Pompey at first kept him under a 
guard, but at length he was released upon accepting 
the conditions imposed on him by the victor, whe 
soon after returned to Damascus. 

He was not apprized till then of Aristobulus’s pro _ 
ceedings in Judeas He marched thither with his 
army, and found Aristobulus posted in the castle of — 
Alexandrion, which stood upon a high mountain at — 
the entrance of the country. This was an extremely _ 
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n to him. eeciclobulus was not much inclined to 
nply, but he at last acceded to the opinion of those 
bout him, who, dreading a war with the Romans, 
dvised him to go. He did so; and after a conver- 
ation which turned upon his difference with his 
brother, he returned into ‘his castle. He repeated 
the same visit two or three times, in hopes by that 
‘ivility to gain upon Pompey, and induce him to de- 
cide in his favour. But for fear of accident, he did 
_ not omit to put good garrisons into his strong places, 
and to make all other preparations for a vigorous de- 
fence, in case Pompey should decide against him. 
Pompey, who had advice of his proceedings, the last 
Z time he came to him, obliged him to put them all 
into his hands, by way of sequestration, and made 
_ him sign orders for that purpose to all the com- 
_ manders of those places. 
Aristobulus, incensed at the violence which had 
been offered him, as soon as he was released, made 
all haste to Jerusalem, and prepared every thing for 
the war. His resolutions to keep the crown, made 
him the sport of two different passions, hope and fear. 
When he saw the least appearance that Pompey 
would decide in his favour, he made use of all the 
arts of complaisance to incline him to it. When, on 
the contrary, he had the least reason to suspect that 
= he would declare against him, he observed a directly 
opposite conduct. ‘This was the cause of the contra- 
_ riety visible in the different steps he took throughout 
this affair. 
a Pompey followed him close. The first place where 
he encamped in his way to Jerusalem, was Jericho ; 
_ there he received the news of Mithridates’ s death, as 
~ we shall see in the following Book. 
He continued his march towards Jerusalem. When 
_ he approached, Aristobulus, who began to repent of 
what he had done, came out to mect him, and en- 
deavoured to bring him to an accommodation, by 
 premising an entice submission, and a great sum of 
money to prevent the war. Pompey accepted his 
offers, and sent Gabinius, at the head of a detach- 
ent, to receive the money : but when that licutenant- 
“general arrived at Jerusalem, he found the gates shut 
against him; and, instead of receiving the money, he 
was told from the top of the walls, that the city 
- would not stand to the agreement. Pompey there- 
upon, not being willing that they should deceive him 
_ with impunity, ordered Aristobulus, whom he had 
_ kept with him, to be put in irons, and advanced with 
ais whole army against Jerusalem. ‘The city was ex- 
_ tremely strong by its situation and the works which 
had been made; and had it not been for the dissen- 
sions that prevailed within it, was capable of making 
a long defence. 
4 Aristobulus’s party was for defending the place; 
t+ “Cn. Pompeius, captis Hierosolymis, victor ex illo fano nihil 


attigit. In primis hoc, ut multa, alia, sapienter, quod in tam sus- 
olosa ac a as civitate locum sermon obtrectatorum non 






























rMlegaiden eho. had I especially when they ‘saw that Pompey kept their 


ris name to it. Potser sent to bid him come | 





king prisoner. But the adherents of Hyrcanus were — 
determined to open the gates to that general. And- 
as the latter were much the greater number, the 
other party retired to the mountain of the temple, t 
defend it, and caused the bridges of the ditch and 
valley which surrounded it, to be broken down. 
Pompey, to whom the city immediately opered ite 
gates, resolved to besiege “the temple. The place 
held out three whole months, and would have done — 
so three more, and perhaps ‘obliged the Romans tc — 
abandon their enterprise, but for the superstitious 
rigour with which the besieged observed the Sabbath. 
They believed, indeed, that “they might defend them 
selves when Beek: but not that they might prevent 
the works of the enemy, or make any for themselves. 
The Romans knew how to take advantage of this in- 
action upon the Sabbath-days. They did not attack — 
the Jews upon them, but filled up the fosses, made a 
their approaches, and fixed their engines without op- 
position. ‘They threw down at length a great tower ~ 
which carried along with it so great a part of the 
wall, that the breach was large enough for an assault. 
The place was carried sword in hand, and a terrible 
slaughter ensued, in which more than twelve thou- 
sand persons were killed. 
During the whole tumult, the cries, and decree a 
this slaughter, history observ es that the priests, wh 
were at that time employed in divine service, con- 
tinued it with surprising calmness, notwithstanding 
the rage of their enemies, and their grief to see their 
friends and relations massacred before their eyes. 
Many of them saw their own blood mingle with that 
of the sacrifices they were offering, and the sword of | 
the enemy make themselves the victims of theirduty: 
happy, and worthy of being envied, if they had been 5 
as faithful to the spirit as the letter of it! : 
Pompey, with many of his superior officers, enterats 
the temple, and not only into the sanctuary, but into — 
the holy of holies, into which, by the law, the high- — 
priest alone was permitted to enter once a year, upon = 
the solemn day of expiation. ‘This was what most —__ 
keenly afflicted the Jews, and enraged that people 607 
bitterly against the Romans. a 
Pompey did not touch the treasures of the temple, — wie 
which consisted principally in sums that had ‘been % 
deposited there by private families for their better 
security. Those sums amounted to two thousand* — 
talents in specie, without reckoning the gold and 
silver vessels, which were innumerable, and of infinite 
value. fIt was not, says Cicero, out of respect for — 
the majesty of the God adored in that temple, that | 
Pompey behaved in this manner; for, according to_ 
him, nothing was more contemptible than the Jewish 
religion, more unworthy the wisdom and grandeur of 
the Romans, nor more opposite to the institutions of — 
their ancestors. Pompey in this noble disinterested- 
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ness had-no other motive, than to deprive malice and 


calumny of all means of attacking his reputation. 
Such were the thoughts of the most learned of the 
Pagans, with respect to the only religion of the true 
God. ‘They blasphemed what they knew not. 

It has been observed, that till then Pompey had 
been successful in all "things ; but that after this sa- 
crilegious curiosity, his good fortune abandoned him, 
and that the advantage gained over the Jews, was his 
_ last victory. 


SECT. V. Reign of Hyrcanus II. which continued 


twenty -four years. 


* Pompey having thus put an end to the war, caused 
_ the walls of Jerusalem to be demolished, re-established 
Hyrcanus, and sent Aristobulus, mitt his two sons, 
Alexander and Antigonus, prisoners to Rome. He 
dismembered several cities from the kingdom of Ju- 
dza, which he united with the government of Syria, 
imposed a tribute upon Hyrcanus, and left the ad- 
.ministration of affairs to Antipater, who was at the 
court of Hyrcanus, and one of his principal ministers. 
Alexander made his escape upon the way to Rome, 
and returned into Judea, where he afterwards excited 


new troubles. 


t Hyrcanus finding himself too weak to take the 
field against him, had recourse to the arms of the Ro- 
mans. Gabinius, governor of Syria, after having 
overthrown Alexander ina battle, Ww ent to Jerusalem, 
and reinstated Hyrcanus in the high-priesthood.™ 
He made great alterations in the civil government ; 
- forinstead of monarchical, asit had been, he changed 
it into aristocratical: but those innovations were but 
of short duration. 

t Crassus, upon his march against the Parthians, 
always’ intent upon gratifying his insatiable avarice, 
_ stopped at Jerusalem, where he had been told great 
_ treasures were laid up. He plundered the temple of 
all the riches in it, which amounted to the sum of 
ten thousand talents. I 

Cesar, " after his expedition into Egypt, being ar- 
rived in Syria, Antigonus, who had made his escape 
from Rome with his father Aristobulus, came to 
throw himself at his feet, begged him to re-establish 
him upon the throne of his father who was lately 
dead, and made great complaints against Antipater 
and Hyrcanus. Cesar had too great obligations to 


- both, to do any thing contrary to their interests; for, 


as we shall see in the sequel, without the aid he had 
' received from them, his expedition into Egypt would 


have miscarried. He decreed that Hyrcanus should 
retain the dignity of high-priest of Jerusalem, and the 
sovereignty of Judea, to himself and his posterity 


after him for ever, and gave Antipater the office of 
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cree, the aristocracy of Gabinius was abolished, and — 
the government of Judea re-established upon ihe an-- 
cient footing. q 

Antipater caused the ° government of Jerusalem to — 
be given to Phasael his éldest son, and that of Gali- 
Jee to Herod his second son. 

Cesar, ? at Hyrcanus’s request, and in considera- — 
tion of the services he had rendered himin Egypt and — 
Syria, permitted him to rebuild the walls of Jerusa-_ 
lem, which Pompey had caused to be demolished. 
Antipater, without losing time, began the work, and 
the city was soon fortified as it had been before the 
demolition. Cesar was killed this same year. 

During thecivil wars, Judga, as well as all the 
other provinces of the Roman empire, was woe 
by violent troubles. 

Pacorus, 4 son of Orodes king of Parthia, had en- 
tered Syria with a powerful army. From thence he 
sent a detachment into Judaa, with orders to place 
Antigonus. the son of Aristobulus, upon the throne, 
who on his side had also raised troops. Hyrcanus, 
and Phasael, Herod’s brother, upon the proposal of 
an accommodation, had the imprudence to go to the 
enemy, who seized them and put them in irons. 
Herod escaped from Jerusalem the moment before 
the Parthians entered it to seize him also. 

Having missed Herod, they plundered the city and 3 
country, placed Antigonus upon the throne, and de- 
livered Hyrcanus and Phasael in chains into his 
hands. Phasael, who well knew that his death was _ 
resolved, dashed out his brains against the wall of his _ 
prison, to avoid the hands of the executioner. As 
for Hyrcanus, his life was granted him; but to ren- . 
der him incapable of the priesthood, Antigonus caused 
his ears to be cut off: for, according to the Levitical 
law, "it was requisite that the high-priest should be 
perfect in all his members. After having thus muti- 
Jated him, he gave him back to the Parthians, that 
they might carry him into the East, from whence it — 
would not be possible for him to embroil affairs in 
Judea. * He continued a prisoner at Seleucia in 
Babylonia, till the accession of Phraates to the crown, 
who caused his chains to be taken off, and gave him 
entire liberty to see and converse with the Jews of 
that country, who were very numerous. They looked 
upon him as their king and high-priest, and raised 
him a revenue sufficient to support his rank with 
splendour. The love of his native country made 
him forget all those advantages. He returned the 
year following to Jerusalem, whither Herod had in- 
vited him to come; but some years afterwards he 
caused him to be put to death. 

Herod had at first taken refuge in Egypt, from 
whence he went to Rome. . Antony was then in the 
high degree of power which the triumvirate had 
fore. J. 0540, oe ks a 
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given fins He fool Herod under his protection, 
and even did more in his favour than he expected. 
For instead of what he proposed, which was at most 
_ to obtain the crown for * Aristobulus, to whose sister 
' Mariamne he had for some time been betrothed, with 
the view only of governing under him, as Antipater 
had done under Hyrcanus; Antony caused the crown 
: _ to be conferred upon him, contrary to the usual 
maxim of the Romans in like cases. For it was not 
3 Bec custom to violate the rights of the royal houses, 
_ which acknowledged them for protectors, and to give 
_ the crown to strangers. Herod was declared king 
of Judza by the senate, and conducted by the con- 
- suls to the capitol, where he received the investiture 
of the crown, with the ceremonies usual upon such 
occasions. 

_ Herod. passed only seven days at Rome in negoci- 
ating this great affair, and returned speedily into Ju- 
_ dea. He had employed no more time than three 
~ months in his journeys by sea and land. 








; SECT. VI. Reign of dann of re two years? 


duration. 


t Ir was not so easy for Herod to establish himself 
‘in the possession of the kingdom of Judza, as it had 
Bhesh to obtain his title from the Romans. Antigo- 
nus was not at all inclined to resign a throne which 
had cost him so much pains and money to acquire. 
_ He disputed it with him very vigorously for almost 
_ two years. 
- ' Herod, who during the winter had made great 
preparations for the following campaign, opened it at 
oe with the siege of Jerusalem, which he invested 
at the head of a fine and numerous army. Antony 
had given orders to Sosius, governor of Syria, to use 
his utmost endeavours to reduce Antigonus, and to 
put Herod in full possession of the kingdom of Judea. 
~ Whilst the works necessary for the siege were car- 
_rying on, Herod made a tour to Samaria, and at 
ee consummated his marriage with Mariamne. 
_ ‘They had been contracted four years to each other: 
bet the unforeseen troubles which had befallen him, 
had prevented their consummating the marriage till 
then. She was the daughter of Alexander the son of 
_ king Aristobulus, and Alexandra the daughter of Hyr- 
-canus the Second, and thereby grand-daughter to 
- those two brothers: She was a princess of extraor- 
_dinary beauty and virtue, and possessed in an emi- 





nent degree all the other qualities that adorn the sex.. 


_ The attachment of the Jews to the Asmonzan family, 
made Herod imagine, that, by espousing her, he 
should find no difficulty in gaining their affection, 
_ which was one of his reasons for consummating his 
- marriage at that time. 

- On his return to Jerusalem, Sosius and he, having 
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joined their forces, pressed the siege in concert with 
the utmost vigour, and with avery numerous army == 
which amounted to at Jeast sixty thousand men. The 
place, however, held out against them many months _ 
with exceeding resolution ; and if the besieged had 
been as expert in the art of war and the defence of 
places, as they were brave and resolute, it would nobr= ae 
perhaps have been taken. _But the Romans, who Bie = | 
were much better skilled in those things than they, — 
carried the place at length, after a siege of some- 


‘thing more than six months. ees 


t The Jews being driven from their posts,” the 
enemy entered on all sides, and made themselves — 
masters of the city. And, to revenge the obstinate 
resistance they had met with, and the fatigue theyse= 8 
had suffered during so long and difficult a siege, they 
filled all quarters of Jerusalem with blood and slaugh- — 
ter, plundered and destroyed all before them, i a 
Herod did his utmost to prevent both the one e and 
the other. a : 

Antigonus, seeing all was lost, came anit thres: . Era 
himself at the feet of Sosius in the most submissive 
and most abject manner. He was put in chains,and 
sent to Antony as 2oon as he arrived at Antioch. He’ 
designed at first to have reserved him for histriumph: = 
but Herod, who did not think himself safe as long as — 
that remnant of the royal family survived, would not ~ 
let him rest till he had obtained the death of that un-: 
fortunate prince, for which be even gave a large sum 
of money." He was proceeded ‘against in form, con-) = fe 
demned to die, and had the sentence executed upon| 
him in the same manner as Common eriminals, with — 
the rods and axes of the lictor, and was fastened to a’ 
stake; a treatment with which the Romans had ney Ore 
used any crowned head before. ; 

Thus ended the reign of the Asmoneans, ance pet 
duration of a hundred and twenty-nine years, reck- 
oning from the beginning of the government of Judas. 
Maccabeus. Herod entered by this means upon tlie 
peaceable possession of the kingdom of Judea. : 

This singular, extraordinary, and, till then, unex-  — 
ampled event, by which the sovereign authority over | 
the Jews was given to a stranger, an Idumean, ought 
to have opened their eyes, and rendered them atten- 
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tive to a celebrated prophecy, which had foretold it — 
in clear terms; and had given it as the certain mark 
of another event, in which the whole nation was in- 
terested, which was the perpetual object of their 


vows and hopes, and distinguished them by a peculiar 
characteristic from all the other nations of the world,’ 
that had an equal interest in it, but without knowing 
or being apprized of it. ‘This was the prophecy of 
Jacob, who at his death foretold to his twelve sons, = 
assembled round his bed, what would happen in the 
series of time to the twelve tribes, of which they were 
the chiefs, and after whom they were called. Amongst 
the other predictions of that patriarch concerning the 
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canus ; so that the right of both brothers to the crown was urited Siig 
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tribe of Judah, there is this of ihich we now speak : 
eee: * sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come, 
and unto him shall the gathering of the people be.” 
Lhe sceptre, or rod, (for the Hebrew signifies both,) 
mplies here the authority and superiority over the 
other tribes. 

_ All the ancient Jews have explained this predic- 
tion to denote the Messiah: the fact is therefore 
incontestable, and is reduced to two essential points. 


The first is, that as long as the tribe of Judah shall | 


- subsist, it shall have pre-eminence and authority over 
pere= the other tribes: the second, that it shall subsist, and 
form a body of a republic, governed by its laws and 
magistrates, till the Messiah comes. 
The first point is verified in the series of the his- 
_ tory of the Israelites, wherein that pre-eminence of 
_ the tribe of Judah appears evidently. This is not 
_ the proper place for proofs of this kind; those who 
would be more fully informed, may consult the ex- 
planation of Genesis lately published. ae 
For the second point, we have only to consider it 
with the slightest attention. When Herod, the Idu- 
mean, and in consequence a stranyer, was placed 
upon the throne, the authority and superiority which 
the tribe of Judah had over the other tribes, began 
to be taken from it. This was an indication that the 
time of the Messiah’s coming was not far off. ‘The 
tribe of Judah has no longer the supremacy; it no 
-. longer subsists as a body, from which the magistrates 
are taken. It is manifest, therefore, that the Messiah 
~ iscome. But at what time did that tribe become 
like the rest, and was confounded with them? © In 
the time of Titus and Adrian, who finally extermi- 
nated the remnant of Judah. It was therefore before 
_ those times that'the Messiah came. 

How wonderful does God appear in the accom- 
plishment of his prophecies!) Would it be making a 
right use of history, not to dwell a few moments upon 
facts like this, when we meet them in the course of 
“our subject ? Herod, reduced to quit Jerusalem, takes 
refuge at Rome. He has no thoughts of demanding 

the sovereignty for himself, but for another. It was 
the grossest injustice to give it to a stranger, whilst 
- there were princes of the royal family in being. It 
was contrary to the Jaws, and even contrary to the 
usual practice of the Romans. But it had been de- 
creed from all eternity, that Herod should be king of 
_the Jews. Heaven and earth should sooner pass 
away, than that decree of God not be fulfilled. “ An- 
tony was at Rome, and in possession of sovereign 
power, when Herod arrived there. How many 
events were necessary to the conducting of things to 
this point! But is there any thing too hard for the 
Almighty ? 
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Ei sdenia of the asian) of the Parthians, from the 2 
establishment of that empire to the defeat of Compares . 
which is related at large. 


Tue Parthian empire was one of the most powerful 
and most considerable that ever was in the East. 
Very weak in its beginnings, as is commion, it ex- 
tended itself by little and little over all Upper Asia, 
and made even the Romans tremble. Its duration is 


- generally allowed to be four hundred and seventy-four 


years; of which two hundred and fifty-four years were 
before Jesus Christ, and two hundred and twenty after 
him. Arsaces was the founder of that ‘empire. from 
whom all his successors were called Arsacide. Arta- 
xerxes, by birth a Persian, having overcome and slain 
Artabanus, the last of those kings, transferred the 
empire of the Parthians to the Persians, in the fifth — 
year of the emperor Alexander, the son of Mammea. 

I shall only speak here of the affairs of the Parthians 
before Jesus Christ, and shall treat them very briefly, 
except, the defeat of Crassus, which I shall relate in 
all its extent. 

I have observed elsewhere’ what gave Arsaces i 
occasion to make Parthia revolt, and to expel the 
Macedonians, who had been in possession of it from — 
the death of Alexander the Great; and in what man- — 
ner he had caused himself to be elected king of the — 
Parthians. ‘Theodotus at the same time made Bac- 
triana revolt, and took that province from Antiochus, — 
surnamed Theos. 23 

t Some time after, Seleucus Callinicus, who suc- 
ceeded Antiochus, endeavoured in vain to subdue — 
the Parthians. He fell into their hands himself, and 
was made prisoner: this happened in the reign of 
Tiridates, called otherwise Arsaces I]. brother of-the 
first. 

{ Antiochus, surnamed the Great, was more suc- — 
cessful than his predecessor. He marched into the © 
Hast, and repossessed himself of Media, which the 
Parthians had taken from him. He also entered 
Parthia, and obliged the” king to retire into Hyr- 
cania, from whence he returned soon after with an 
army of a hundred thousand foot and twenty thou- 
sand horse. As the war was of a tedious duration, 
Antiochus made a treaty with Arsaces, by which he 
Jeft him Parthia and Hyrcania, upon condition that — 
he should assist him in reconquering the other re- 
volted provinces. Antiochus marched afterwards — 
against Euthydemus king of Bactria, with whom he 
was also obliged to come to an accommodation. 

|| Priapatius, the son of Arsaces II. succeeded his 
father; and after having reigned fifteen years, left 
the crown at his death to Puraates J. his eldest sun 
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raates left it to Mrruripates, whom he pre- | 





_ before his own issue, upon account of his 
aordinary ‘merit. In fact, be was one of the 
greatest kings the Parthians ever had. He carried 
his arms farther than Alexander the Great. It was 
_he who made Demetrius Nicator prisoner. 

} Paraates I]. succeeded Mithridates his father. 
Antiochus Sidetes, king of Syria, marched against 
him at the head of a powerful army, under pretence 
__ of delivering his brother Demetrius, who bad been 
_ long kept in captivity. After having defeated Phraates 
Poin three battles, he was himself overthrown and kill- 
ed in the last, and his army entirely cut to pieces. 
-Phraates in his turn, at the time he had formed the 
design of invading Syria, was attacked by the Scy- 
thians, and lost his life in a battle. 

{Arrapanus his uncle reigned in his stead, and 
died soon after. 
_ His successor was Miruripates IT. of whom Justin 
says, * that his great actions acquired him-the surname 
of Great. é 
He declared war against the Armenians, and by a 
treaty of peace which he made with them, he obliged 
their king to send him his son Tigranes as a hostage. 
|| The latter was afterwards set upon the throne of 
Armenia by the Parthians themselves, and joined 
with Mithridates ee of Pontus in the war against 
_ the Romans. 

§ Antiochus Busebes took refuge with Mithridates, 
_ who re-established him in the possession of part of 
the kingdom of Syria two years after. 

_ ** It was the same Mithridates, as we shall see 
hereafter, who sent Orobazus to Sylla, to demand the 
amity and alliance of the Romans, and who caused 
him to be put to death on his return, for having given 
: ee to Sylla. 
ft Demetrius Eucheres,® who reigned at Damas- 
cus, besieging Philip his brother in the city of Berea, 
was defeated and taken by the Parthian troops sent 
_ to the aid of Philip, and carried prisoner to Mithri- 
dates, who treated him with all possible honours. 
zg ‘He died there of a disease. 
ft Mithridates II. died, ° after having reigned forty 
z -vears, generally regretted by his subjects. ‘The do- 
. mestic troubles with which his death was followed, 
considerably weakened the Parthian empire, and 
made his loss still more sensibly felt. 'Tigranes re- 
- entered upon all the provinces which he had given 
up to the Parthians, and took several others from 
them. He passed the Euphrates, and made himself 
master of Syria and Pheenicia. 
— During these troubles, the Parthians elected Mnas- 
cires, and, after him, Srnarrocces, kings, of whom 
scarcely an} thing more is known than their names. 
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s iM Puraates, the son of the latter, was he who 


caused himself to be surnamed Theos, THE GoD. 

He sent ambassadors to Lucullus, afler the great 
victory which the Romans had obtained over -Ti- 
granes.. He held at the same time secret intelligence — 
with the latter. It was at that time Mithridates wrote 
to him the letter which Sallust has preserved. 

§§ Pompey, having been appointed in the place of 
Lucullus, to terminate the“war against: Mio 
engaged 'Phraates in the party of the Romans. 

The latter joins Tigranes the younger against his re 
father, and breaks with Pompey, 

*** After Pompey’s return to Rome, Phraates is — 
killed by his own children. Mrruripares his eldest 
son takes his place. 

Tigranes king of Armenia dies almost at ‘hie same | 
time. Artavasdes his son succeeds him. - lee 
Mithridates,¢ expelled his kingdom either by his z 
own subjects, to whom he had rendered himself 
odious, or by the ambition of his brother Orodes, © 
applies to Gabinius, who commanded in Syria, to re-. 
establish him upon the throne; but without effect. 
ttt He takes up arms in his own selene Besicded 
in Babylon, and warmly pressed, he surrenders to 

Orodes, who, considering him only as an enemy, and 
not as a brother, causes him to be put to death; by 
which means Orodes becomes peaceable possessor of 
the throne. : 

* But he found enough to employ him abroad, that — 
he had no reason to expect. Crassus had lately been — 
created consul at Rome, for the second time, with 
Pompey. On the partition of the provinces, “Sy 
fell to Crassus, who was exceedingly rejoiced u 
that accoant; because it favoured the design he ha 
formed of carrying the war into Parthia. When | 
was in. company, even with people whom he scarce 
knew, he could not moderate his transports. Amongst — 
his friends! with whom he was under less restraint, 
he even burst out into rhodomontades unworthy He: 
his age and character, and seemed to be no longer — 
the same man. He did not confine his views to the — 
government of Syria, nor to the conquest of some 
neighbouring provinces, nor even to that of Parthia. — 
He flattered himself with doing such things, as should 
make the great exploits of Lucullus against Tigranes,, 








a 
and those of Pompey against Mithridates, appear like eae 





child’s play in comparison with his. He had already — 
over-run, in imagination, Bactriana and the Indies, 
and penetrated as far as the remotest seas, and the ome 
extremities of the East. However, in the instruce 
tions and powers which were given him, war against 
Parthia was in no manner included; but all the world 
knew his design against it was his darling passion. 
Such a beginning forebodes no success. 
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__._ His departure had besides something more inaus- 
picious in it. One of the tribunes, named Ateius, 
threatened to oppose his going; and was joined by 
_ many people, who could not suffer him to set out, 
~ merely through wantonness, to make war against a 
people who had done the Romans no injury, and 
were their friends and allies. That tribune, in con- 
sequence, having in vain opposed the departure of 
Crassus, made haste to the gate of the city through 
__. which he was to pass, and set a chafing-dish full ot 
fire before him; and as soon as Crassus came to the 
place, he threw perfumes, and poured libations into 
the pan, uttering over them the most terrible impre- 
- Cations, which could not be heard without making al 
present shudder with horror, and of which the mis- 






writers as the accomplishment. 
___ Nothing could stop him. Superior to all opposi- 
-~ tion, he continued nis march, arrived at Brundusium; 
' and, though the sea was very tempestuous, embarked, 
. and lost many of his ships in his passage. When he 
_- arrived at Galatia, he had an interview with king 
_ Dejotarus, who, though far advanced in years, was at 
that‘time employed in building a new city. Upon 
which Crassus rallied him to this effect: “ King of 
__ the Galatians, you begin full late to build a city at 
_ the * twelfth hour of the day.” “ And you, my lord,” 
_ replied Dejotarus, “ are not over early in setting out 
_ to make war against the Parthians.” For Crassus 
was at that time upwards of sixty years old, and his 
countenance made him look still older than he was. 
ee He had been informed £ that there were consider- 
- able treasures in the temple of Jerusalem, which 
_ Pompey had not ventured to touch. He believed it 
_ well worth his while to go a little out of his way to 
» make himself master of them. He therefore marched 
- thither with hts army. Besides the other riches, 
which amounted to very considerable sums, in the 
_ temple there was a beam of gold, inclosed and con- 
~ cealed in another of wood made hollow for that pur- 
_ pose: this was known only to Eleazar, the priest, 
_ who kept the treasures of the sanctuary. This beam 
of gold weighed three hundred minz, each of which 
weighed two pounds and a half.f Eleazar, who was 
- apprized of the motive of Crassus’s march to Jerusa- 
lem, in order to save the other riches, which were 
almost all of them deposited in the temple by private 
_-__ persons, discovered the golden beam to Crassus, and 
suffered him to take it away, after having made him 
take an oath not to meddle with the rest. Was he 
- so ignorant as to imagine any thing sacred in the 
eyes of avarice? Crassus took the beam of gold; 
and, notwithstanding, plundered the rest of the 
treasures, which amounted to about fifteen hundred 
thousand pourds sterling. { He then continued his 
~~ route. 
| Every thing succeeded at first as happily as he 
BS could have expected. He built a bridge over the 
Euphrates without any opposition, passed it with his 
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_ fortunes of Crassus. have been regarded by many. 
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army, and entered the Parthian ter1tories.- Hein 
vaded them without any other real motive for the 
war, than the insatiable desire of enriching himself 
by the plunder of a country which was supposed to 
be extremely opulent. The Romans under Sylla, 
and afterwards under Pompey, had made peace and 
several treaties with them. ‘There had been no com 
plaint of any infraction of these treaties, nor of any 
other enterprise that could give a just pretext for a 
war. So that the Parthians expected nothing less 
than such an invasion; and not being upon their 
guard, had made no preparations for their defence. 
Crassus, in consequence, was master of the field, and 
over-ran without opposition the greatest part of Me- 
sopotamiae He took also several cities without re- 
sistance ;.and had he known how to take advantage 
of the occasion, it had been easy for him to have. 
penetrated as far as Seleucia and Ctesiphon, to have 
seized them, and made himself master of all Baby- 
lonia, as he had done of Mesopotamia. But instead 
of pursuing his point, in the beginning of autumn, 
after having left seven thousand foot and a thousand 
horse to secure the cities which had surrendered to 
him, he repassed the Euphrates, and put his troops” 
into winter-quarters in the cities of Syria, where his 
sole employment was to azaass money, and to plunder 
temples. 

He was joined thsre by his son, whom Cesar sent. 
to him out of Gaal, a young man who had already 
been honoured with several of the military crowns, 
which were given by generals to such as distinguished 
He brought with hima — 
thousand chosen horse. 

Of all the faults committed by Crassus in this ex- 
pedition, which were all very considerable, the great- 
est undoubtedly, after that of having undertaken this 
war, was his hasty return into Syria. For he ought. 
to have gone on without stopping, and to have seized 
Babylon and Seleucia, cities always at enmity with 
the Parthians, instead of giving his enemies time to 
make preparations by his retreat, which was the cause 
of his ruin. : 

Whilst he was re-assembling all his troops from 
their winter-quarters, ambassadors from the, king of 
Parthia arrived, who opened their commission in few 
words. They told him, that if that army was sent — 
by the Romans against the Parthians, the war could 
not be terminated by any treaty of peace, and could 
only be brought to a conclusion by the final ruin of the 
one or the other empire. That if, as they had been — 
informed, it was only Crassus, who, contrary to the 
opinion of his country, and to satiate his private - 
avarice, had taken arms against them, and entered — 
one of their provinces, the king their master was well 
disposed to act with moderation in the affair, to take 
pity on the age of Crassus, and to suffer the Romans — 
in his dominions, who were rather shut up than keep- 
ing possession of cities, to depart with their lives and __ 
rings safe. They spoke, no doubt, of the garrisons — 
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which [Cniccus had left in the conquered places. 
Feisus answered this discourse only with a rhodo- 
-montade. He told them, “'T hey should have his an- 
sswer in the city of Seleucia.” Upon which the most 


ancient of the ambassadors, named Vahises, made 
_ answer, laughing and showing him the palm of his 


_ palm of my hand, than you will see Seleucia.” 


hand : “ Crassus, you will sooner see hair grow in the 


The 


a mbassadors retired, and went to give their king no- 
‘ee that he must prepare for war. 


~ him. 


" As soon as the season would permit, Crassus took 
the field. The Parthians had time during the winter 
to assemble a very great army to make head against 
Orodes their king divided his troops, and 
marched in person with one part of them to the fron- 


~ tiers of Armenia: he sent the other into Mesopotamia, 


under the command of Surena. ‘That general, upon 
his arrival there, retook several of the places of which 
Crassus had made himself master the year before. 
About the same time some Roman soldiers, who 
with exceeding difficulty had escaped out of the cities 


~ of Mesopotamia, where they had been in garrison, of 


which the Parthians had already retaken some, and 


E were besieging the rest, came to Crassus, and related 


F: alarming him. 


things to him highly capable of disquieting and 
They told him, that they had seen 


with their own eyes the incredible numbers of the 


enemy, and that they had also been witnesses of their 
terrible valour in the bloody attacks of the cities they 
besieged. ‘They added, that they were troops not to 


be escaped when they pursued, nor overtaken when 
they fled; that their arrows, of an astonishing weight, 


na 


and at the same time of an astonishing swiftness, were 


_ always attended with mortal wounds, feast which 
_ it was impossible to guard. 


This discourse infinitely abated the courage and 
Paliltiess of the Roman. soldiers; who had imagined 


that the Parthians differed in nothing from the Ar- 
- menians and Cappadocians, whom Lucullus had so 
easily overthrown; and flattered fhemselves, that the 


A 


y 


whole difficulty of the war would consist in the length 


_ of the way, and the pursuit of the enemy, who would 
_ never dare to come to blows with them. 


They now 


saw, contrary to their expectation, that they were to 


. 


undergo great battles and gredt dangers. ‘This dis- 


-couragement rose so high, that many of the principal 


officers were of opinion that it was necessary for 
Crassus, before he advanced farther, to assemble a 


_council, in order to deliberate again upon the whole 


_ enterprise. 


But Crassus listened to no other advice 


‘ than that of those who pressed him to begin his 


G. 


: of Armenia. 


: 
’ 
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‘march, and to make all possible expedition. 


What encouraged him the most, and confirmed him 
in that resolution, was the arrival of Artabasus king 
He brought with him a body of six 
_ thousand horse, which were part of his guards ; adding” 
that, besides these, he bad ten thousand cuirassiers, 
and thirty thousand foot, at his service. But he ad- 

vised him to take great care nct to march his army 
into the plains of Mesopotamia; and told him, that 
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he must enter the enemy’s country by the way of 4 
Armenia: the reasons with which he enforced this 
advice, were, that Armenia, being a mountainous — 
country, the Parthian cavalry, in which the greatest — 
strength of their army consisted, would be rendered 
entirely useless to them: that if they took this route, 
he should be in a condition to supply the army with | 
the necessarics; instead of which, if they marched 
by the way of Mesopotamia, convoys would fail, and | 
be would have a powerful army in his front on all the 
marches it would be necessary os him to take, before” 


minions; that in those plains, the horse would have” 
all possible advantages against him; and, lastly, that : 
he must cross several sandy deserts, where the troops — s 
might be in great distress for want of water and pros 
visions. ‘The advice was excellent, and the reasons 
unanswerable; but Crassus, blinded by Providence, 
who intended to punish the sacrilege he had com- — 
mitted in plundering the temple of Jerusalem, despi- 
sed all that was said to him. He only desired Arta- 
basus, who was returning into his dominions, to bri ing 
him his troops as soon as possible. 

I have said, that Providence blinded Crassus, which — 
is self-evident ina great measure. But a Pagan — Nt 
writer makes the same remark: this is Dion ‘ae K 
a very judicious historian, and at the same time a 
mpelitary man. He says, that the Romans under Cras- — 
sus “had no salutary view, and were either ignorant — 
upon all occasions of what was necessary to be done, — 
or in no condition to execute it; so that one would | 
have thought, that, condemned and _ persecuted by — 
some divinity, they could neither make use of their — 
bodies nor minds.” That divinity was unknown to — 
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Dion. It was He whom the Jewish nation adored, 
and who avenged the injury done to his temple. _ — 

Crassus made haste, therefore, to set forward. He Ke 
had seven legions of foot, near four thousand horse, “2 
and as many light-armed ‘soldiers and archers, which 
amounted in all to more than forty thousand men 5 a 
that is to say, one of the finest armies the Romans 


ever set on foot. When his troops were passing the 
bridge he had laid over the river Euphrates, near the © 
city of Zeugma, a dreadful storm of thunder and 
lightning drove in the face of the soldiers, as if to 
prevent them from going on. At the same time a 
black cloud, out of which burst an impetuous whirl- — 
wind, attended with thunder-claps and lightning, fell 
upon the bridge and broke down a part of it. The — 
troops were seized with fear and sadness. He en- 
deavoured to re-animate them as well as he was able, 
promising them with an oath, that they should march a 
back by the way of Armenia; and concluded his dis- 
course with assuring them, that not one of them — 
should return that way. Those last words, which 
were ambiguous, and had escaped him very impru 
dently, threw the whole army into the greatest trouble 
and dismay. Crassus well knew the bad effect they 
had produced; but out of a spirit of obstinacy and Z 
haughtiness, he neglected to remedy it, by explaining — 4 
the sense of those words, to re- assure the timorous. 
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~ Jlis scouts, whom he had sent out for incelligence, 
shortly returned, and reported, that there was “hot a 


had found the marks of abundance of horse, which 
seemed to have fled suddenly, as if they had been 
- pursued. 

Upon this advice, Crassus confirmed himself in his 
hopes; and his soldiers began to despise the Parthi- 
ans, as men that would never have courage to stand 

a charge, and come to an engagement with them. 
_ Cassius advised him at least to approach some town, 
_ where they had a garrison, in order to rest the army 

a little, and have time to learn the true number of the 
; enemies, their force, and what designs they had in 
view ; or, if Crassus did not approve thal counsel, to 
march along the Euphrates towards Seleucia ; because, 
Dy alway's keeping on the banks of that Ae. he 
_ would put it out of the power of the Parthian cavalry 
to surround him; and that with the fleet which might 
follow him, provisions might be always brought from 
Syria, and all other things of which the army might 
stand in need. ‘This Cassius was Crassus’s questor, 

and the same who afterwards killed Cesar. 
_. Crassus, after having considered this advice, was 


_ the Arabians, named Ariamnes, came in unexpected- 
ly, and had the address to make him approve a quite 
different plan. ‘That Arab had formerly served under 
Pompey, and was known by many of the Roman sol- 
~ diers, who looked upon him as a friend. Surena 
_ found him, from this circumstance, admirably qualifi- 
ed to play the part he gave him. Accordingly, when 
he was.conducted to Crassus, he informed him, that 
_ the Parthians would not look the Roman army in the 
~ face ; that its name alone had already spread an uni- 
ee Been terror among their troops; and that there 
wanted no.more for obtaining a complete victory, 
‘than to march directly up to them, and give them 
battle. - He offered to be their guide himself, and to 
carry them the shortest way. Crassus, blinded by his 
flattery, and deceived by a man who knew how to 
give a specious turn to what he propesed, fell into the 
snare, notwithstanding the pressing entreaties of Cas- 
‘sius, and some others, who suspected that impostor’s 
design. | 
Crassus would hearken to nobody. The traitor 
Ariamnes, after having persuaded him to draw off 
rom the banks of the Euphrates, conducted him 
across the plain by a way at first level and easy, but 
which at length became difficult, from the deep sands 
ain which the army found itself engaged, in the midst 
of a vast country all bare and parched, where the eye 
could discover neither end nor boundary where the 
troops might hope to find rest and refreshment. If 
thirst, and the fatigue of the way, discouraged the 
Romans, the prospect of the country alone threw 
them into a despair still more terrible: for they could 
perceive neither near them, nor at a distance, the 
least tree, plant, or brook; not so much as a hill. nor 





single man to be seen in the country, but that they 
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He made his troops advance along ‘the Enphrates. | 


-apon the point of complying with it, when a chief of 1 

















asingle blade Ae grass : nothing ‘was to be scen al a 


round but heaps of burning sand. 


This gave just reason to suspect some treacle ae on 






which the arrival of couriers from Artabasus ought to fe 


have fully convinced them. That prince informed 


Crassus, that king Orodes had invaded his dominions 


with a great army; that the war he had to maintain, 4 


prevented him from sending the aid he had promised ; 


but that he advised him to approach Armenia, in ore — 


der that they might unite their forces against the com 


mon enemy: that, if he would not follow that advice, 
he cautioned him at least, to avoid, in his marches 
and encampments, the open plains, and such places as — 


were commodious for the horse, and to keep always 
close to the mountains. 
ear to these wise counsels, inveighed against those 
that gave them; and without vouchsafing to write an. 


Crassus, instead of giving — 


answer to Artabasus, he only told his couriérs, “I~ 
have not time at present to consider the affairs of — 


Armenia; I shall go thither soon, and shall then 
punish Artabasus for his treachery.” 

Crassus was so infatuated with his Arab, and so 
blinded by his artful suggestions, that he had con- 


tinued to follow him without the least distrust, not- 


withstanding all the advice that was given him, till 
he had brought him into the sandy desert we have 
mentioned. The traitor then made his escape, and 
went to give Surena an account of what he had done. 


After a march of some days in a desert and enemy’s _ 


country, where it was difficult to have any intelli- 
gence, the scouts came in full speed to inform Cras- 


sus, that a very numerous army of the Parthians was — 


advancing with great order and boldness to attack 
him immediately. That news threw the whole camp 
into great trouble and consternation. 
more affected with it than the rest. 


possible haste to draw up his army in battle. At 


Crassus was _ 


He made all — 


first, following the advice of Cassius, he extended his — 


infantry as far as he could, that it might take up the 
more ground, and make it ‘difficult for the enemy to 


surround him; and he posted all his cavalry upon the” 


wings. But afterwards he changed his opinion, and 
drawing up his foot in close order, he made them 


form a large hollow shank facing on all sides, of ~ 
which each flank had twelve * cohorts in front. I UVELY =) 


cohort had a company of horse near il, in order that, 


each part being equally sustained by the cavalry, the 


whole body might charge with greater security and 
boldness.» He | gave one of the wings to Cassius, the 
other to his son, the younger 
himself in the centre: 

They advanced in this order to the Baits of a 
brook which had not much water, but was however 


highly grateful to the soldiers, from the excee ding | 


drought and excessive heat. 
Most of the officers were of opinion, that it was 


proper to encamp in this place, to give the troops . 





* The Roman cohort-was a body of infantry consisting of five = 
or six hundred men; and differed very little from what is oe 
| called a battalion. Rees 


Crassus, and posted 4 
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to recover from the azieendially ialines they 
had undergone in a long and painful march, and to 
rest there during the night that in the mean time, 
_ all possible endeavours shold be used to get intelli- 
gence of the enemy, and that when their number and 
an disposition were known, they should attack them the 
next day. But Crassus, suffering himself to be car- 
ried away by the ardour of his son, and of the cavalry 
_ under his command, who pressed him to lead them 
against the enemy, gave orders that all who had oc- 
_ casion, should take their refreshment under arms in 
‘their ranks; and scarce allowing them time for that 
purpose, he commanded them to march, and led them 
- on, not slowly and halting sometimes, but with ra- 
_ pidity, and as fast as they could move, till they came 
‘in view of the enemy. Contrary to their expecta- 
tion, they did not appear either so numerous or so 
terrible as they had been represented, which was a 
_ stratagem of Surena’s. He had concealed the great- 
est part of his battalions behind the advanced troops, 
and to prevent their being perceived by the bright- 
ness of their arms, he had given them orders to cover 

_ themselves with their vests or with skins. 
When they approached and were ready to charge, 
_ the Parthian general had no sooner given the signal 
of battle than the whole field resounded with dread- 
_ ful cries, and the most horrid noise. For the Par- 
_ thians did not excite their troops to battle with horns 
or trumpets, but made use of a great number of hol- 
__ low instruments, covered with leather, and having 
bells of brass round them, which they struck violently 
a aganst each other; and the noise made by these in- 
_ struments was harsh and terrible, and seemed like 
_ the roaring of wild beasts, joined with claps of thun- 
der. Those barbarians had well observed, that of 
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a all the senses none disorders the soul more thai the 


hearing: that it strikes upon, and affects it the most 
4 Se icaiatety, and is the most sudden in making it in 
a manner confused and distracted.- 
' The trouble and dismay into which this noise had 
thrown the Romans, were quite different when the 
Parthians, throwing off on a sudden the covering of 
_ their arms, appeared all on fire, from the exceeding 
brightness of their helmets and cuirasses, which were 
of burnished steel, and glittered like sun-beams, and 
- to which the furniture and armour of their horses 
added not a little. At their head appeared Surena, 
__ handsome, well made, of an advantageous stature, and 
of a much greater reputation for valour than the 

_ effeminacy of his mien seemed to promise. For he 
__was painted after the fashion of the Medes, and, like 
—. them, wore his hair curled and dressed with art; 
_ whereas the other Parthians still persevered in iweare 
_ ing theirs after the manner of the Scythians, mach 
a neglected, and such as nature gave them, in order to 
_ appear more terrible. 
At first the barbarians were for charging the Ro- 
_ mans with their pikes, and endeavoured to penetrate 
and break the front ranks; but having observed the 
depth of the hollow square so well closed and even, 
whick the troops stood. firm and supported each 
















“were principally intent against him, and were wheel- 








othet pececstnllss they fell back and retired in seem- ae 


ing confusion, as if their order of battle were broken. _ 
But the Romans were much astonished to see. ona. 
sudden their whole army surrounded on all sides. — 
Crassus immediately gave orders for his archers and _ 
light-armed foot to charge them; but they could not — 
execute those orders long ; for they were compelled 
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by a shower of arrows to retire, and cover them ae 


selves behind their heavy-armed foot. 

Their disorder and dismay now began, when they 
experienced the rapidity and force of those arrows, — 
against which no armour was proof, and which pene- 
trated alike whatever they hit. The Parthians divi- 
ding, applied themselves on all sides to shooting at a 
distance, without its being possible for them to miss, 
even though they had endeavoured it, so close were 
the Romans embattled. They did dreadful execu- 
tion, and made deep wounds, because as they drew 
their bows to the utmost, the strings discharged their 
arrows, which were of an extraordinary weight, with — 
an impetuosity and force that nothing could resist. — 

The Romans, attacked in this manner on all sides _ 





by the enemy, new not in what manner to act. ‘It 3 


they continued firm in-their ranks, they were wounded _ 
mortally; and if they quitted them to charge the © 
enemy, they could do them no hurt, and suffered no 
less than before. The Parthians fled before them, | 
and kept a continual discharge as they retired; for © 
of all nations in the world, they were the most ex- _ 
pert in that exercise, after the Scythians: 


an opera: — a 


tion in reality very wisely conceived ; since by flying 


they saved their lives, and by fighting avoided the | 
infamy of flight. 


As long as ; the Romans had hopes that the barba- a 


rians, after having exhausted all their arrows, would 
either give over “the fight, or come to blows with 
them hand to hand, they supported their distress with — 





valour and resolution ; but when they perceived that 


in the rear of the enemy there were camels laden 
with arrows, whither those who had exhausted their 
quivers wheeled about to replenish them, ‘Crassus, 


losing almost all courage, sent orders to his son fA ae 


endeavour, whatever it cost him, to join the enemy, 
before he was entirely surrounded by them; for they _ 


ing about to take him in the rear. 
Young Crassus, therefore, at the head of thirteca] 


hundred horse, five hundred archers, and * eight co- ae 


horts armed with round bucklers, wheeled about. 


against those who endeavoured to surround wiih ; = 
The latter, whether they were afraid to stand the — 


charge of a body of troops that came on with so good 
an aspect, or whether they designed to draw off young 
Crassus as far as they could from his father, immedi- 
ately faced about and fled. Young Crassus upon 
that, cnn ing out as loud as he could, “ They don’t 
stand us,” “pushed on full speed after them, The 
foot, animated by the example of the horse, piqued 
themselves upon not staying behind, and followed 
them at their heels, carried on by their eagerness, 


# These formed four or five thousand men, 





















and the joy which the hopes of victory gave them. 
_ They firmly believed they had conquered, and had 
nothing to do but to pursue, till being at a great dis- 
tance from their main body, they discovered the stra- 

tagem; for those who had seemed to fly, faced about, 

and being joined by many other troops, came on to 
charge the Romans. 

Young Crassus thereupon made his troops halt, in 
hopes that the enemy, upon seeing their small num- 
_ ber, would not fail to attack them, oe come to close 

fight. But those barbarians contented themselves 
with opposing him in front with their heavy-armed 
horse, and sent out detachments of their light horse, 
that, wheeling about, and surrounding them on all 
sides without joining them, poured in a perpetual 
flight of arrows upon them. At the same time. by 

stirring up the heaps of sand, they raised so thick a 
dust, that the Romans could neither see nor speak to 

one poten: ; and being pent up in a narrow space, 

and keeping close order, they were a mark for every 
arrow shot at them, and died by a slow but cruel 
death. For finding their entrails pierced, and not 
being able to support the pain they suffered, they 
rolled themselves upon the sands with the arrows in 
their bodies, and expired in that manner in exquisite 
torments; or endeavouring to tear out by force the 
bearded points of the arrows, which had penetrated 
through their veins and nerves, they only made their 

“wounds the larger, and increased their pain. 

_ Most of them died in this manner ; and those who 
_ were still alive were no longer in any condition to 
act. For when young Crassus exhorted them to 

_ charge the heavy-armed horse, they showed him their 
_ hands nailed to, their bucklers, and their feet pierced 

through and through, and riveted to the ground; so 

_. that it was equally impossible for them either to de- 
~ fend themselves or fly. Putting himself therefore at 

_ the head of his horse, he made a vigorous charge upon 

that heavy-armed body covered with iron, and threw 

himself boldly amongst the squadrons, but with great 

; disadvantage, as well in attacking as defending. For 
his troops with weak and short javelins struck against 
armour either of excellent steel, or very hard leather; 
_whereas the barbarians charged the Gauls, who were 
either naked or lightly armed, with good and strong 

_ spears. These Gauls were troops in whom young 

Crassus placed the greatest confidence, and with 

whom he did most wonderful exploits. For those 

troops took hold of the spears of the Parthians, and 
closing with them, seized them by the neck, and 
est threw them off their horses upon the ground, here 
sates they lay without power to stir, from the exceeding 
weight of their arms. Several of the Gauls quitting 
their horses, crept under those of the enemy, and 
thrust their swords into their bellies. The horses, 

fi wild with the pain, plunged and reared, and throw- 

___ ing off their riders, trampled them under foot as well 
as the enemy, and fell dead upon both. 

But what gave the Gauls most trouble, was the 
heat and thirst; for they were not accustomed to 
support them. ‘They lost also the greatest part of 
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“their horses, which, running precipitately upon that 


heavy-armed’ body, killed themselves upon their 
spears. 
their infantry, and to carry off young Crassus, who 
had received several dangerous wounds. 

Upon their way they saw, at a small diame a3 
rising bank of sand, to which they retired.. They — 
fastened their horses in the centre, and made an en- 
closure with their bucklers, by way of intrenchment, 
in hopes that it would assist them considerably in de- 
fending themselves against the barbarians; but it 
happened quite otherwise. For ina level spot, the | 
front covered the rear, and gave it some relaxation :. 
whereas upon this hill, the inequallity of the ground 
showing them over each other’s heads, and those in 
the rear most, they were all exposed to the enemy’s 
shot. So that, unable to avoid the arrows which the 


barbarians showered continually upon them, they — 


were all equally struck by them,-and deplored their 
unhappy destiny, in perishing thus miserably, with- 
out being able to make use of their arms, or to give 
the enemy proofs of their valour. 

Young Crassns had two Greeks with him, who had 
settled in that country in the city of Carre. Those — 
two young men, touched with compassion to see him — 
in so bad a condition, pressed him to make off with 
them, and to retire into the city of Ischnes, which 


had espoused the party of the Romans, and was atno 
But he replied, “ that no fear of any 
could induce him to abandon _ 
so many brave men, who died through love for him.” 


great distance. 
death, however cruel, 


A noble sentiment in a young nobleman! He or- 
dered them to make off as fast as they could, and 
embracing them,»dismissed them from the service. 
For himself, not being able to make use of his hand, 
which was shot through with an arrow, he com- 
manded one of his domestics to thrust his sword 
through him, and presented his side to him. 
principal officers killed themselves, and many of tiiose 
that remained were slain, fighting with exceeding 
valour. The Parthians made only, about five hun- 
dred prisoners ; and after having cut off young Cras- 
sus’s head, marched immediately against his father. 

The latter, after having ordered his son to charge 
the Parthians, and received advice that they were 
put to the rout, and were pursued vigorously, had re- 
sumed some courage, and the more, because those 
who opposed him, seemed to abate considerably their 
ardour; for the greatest part of them were gone with 
the rest against young Crassus. Wherefore, drawing’ 
his army together, he retired to a smal] hill in his 
rear, in hopes that his son would speedily return — 
from the pursuit. 

Of a great number of officers, sent successively by 
his son to inform him of the danger he was in, the 
greatest part had fallen into the hands of the barba- 
rians, who had put them to the sword. Only the 
last, who had escaped with great difficulty, got to his 
presence, and declared to him that his son was lost, 
if he did not send him directly a powerful reinforces, : 
ment. 





They were obliged therefore to retire to 
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Upon this news, Crassus was struck with such 
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a diversity of afflicting thoughts, and his reason 
thereby so much disturbed, that he was no longer ca- 
-pable of seeing or hearing any thing. However, the 
_ desire of saving his son and the army, determined 
him to go to bis aid, and he ordered the troops to 
~ march. 

At that very instant the Parthians, who were re- 
turning from the defeat of young Crassus, arrived 
_ with great cries and songs of victory, which from far 
_ apprized the wretched father of his misfortune. ‘The 
barbarians, carrying the head of young Crassus upon 
the end of a spear, approached the Romans, and in- 
sulting them with the most scornful bravadoes, asked 
them of what family that young Roman was, and who 
were his relations; “ For,” said they, “it is impossible 
that a young man of such extraordinary valour and 
bravery should be the son of so base and cowardly a 
father as Crassus.” 

_ This sight exceedingly dispirited the Romans, and 
_ instead of exciting the height of anger, and the de- 
_ sire of revenge in them, as might have been expected, 
_ froze them with terror and dismay. Crassus, however, 
showed more constancy and courage on his disgrace 
than he had done before; and running through the 
ranks, he cried out, “ Romans, this mournful spectacle 
-concerns me alone. ‘The fortune and glory of Rome 
are still invulnerable and invincible, whilst you con- 
tinue firm and intrepid. If you have any compassion 
for a father who has just now lost a son whose valour 
you admired, let it appear in your rage and resent- 
ment against the barbarians. Deprive them of their 
insolent joy, punish their cruelty, and do not suffer 
yourselves to be cast down by my misfortune. There 

Is a necessity for experiencing some loss, when we 

aspire at great achievements. Lucullus did not defeat 

Tigranes, nor Scipio Antiochus, without its costing 

them some blood. It is after the greatest defeats 

that Rome has acquired the greatest victories. It 

is not by the favour of fortune she has attained to 

so high a degree of power, but by her patience and 

fortitude in supporting herself with vigour against 

adversity.” 

_ Crassus endeavoured by remonstrances of this kind 
_ to re-animate his troops; but when he had given 
_ them orders to raise the cry of battle, he perceived 
the general discouragement of his army even in that 
cry itself, which was faint, unequal, and timorous ; 
whereas, that of the enemy was bold, full, and stre- 
nuous. 

The charge being given, the light-horse of the 
Parthians dispersed themselves upon the wings of 
the Romans, and taking them in flank, overwhelmed 
them with their arrows, whilst the heavy cavalry at- 
tacked them in front, and obliged them to close up 
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_ in one compact body; except those who, to avoid the 
arrows, the wounds of which occasioned a long and 
painful death, had the courage to throw themselves 
apo the horse, like men in despair. Though they 
did not do them much hurt, their audacity was at- 
tended with this advantage; it occasioned their dying 
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received. For the barbarians thrust their lances ae 
through their bodies with such force and vigour, that 


they often pierced two at once. 


After having fought in that manner the remainder 
of the day, when night came on the barbarians re- — 
tired ; saying, they would grant Crassus only that _ 


night to lament for his son, unless he should find it 


more expedient to consult his own safety, and prefer 


going voluntarily to their-king Arsaces, to being 


dragged before him. ‘They then encamped in the 


presence of the Roman army, in the firm expectation 


that the next day they should meet with little or no 


difficulty in completing its defeat. 


This was a terrible night for the Romans. They 
had no thoughts either of interring their dead, or o% 
dressing their wounded, of whom the greatest part — 
died in the most horrible torments. Every man was _ 


solely intent upon his own particular distress. For 
they all saw plainly that they could not escape, whe- 


ther they waited for day in camp, or ventured during © 
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the night to throw themselves into that immense —__ 


plain of which they saw no end. Besides which, in — 
the latter choice, their wounded gave them great — 


trouble. For to carry them off would be very diffi- 
cult, and extremely retard their flight, and if they 


were left behind, it was not to be doubted but they 


would discover the departure of the army by their 
cries and Jamentations. 

Though they were perfectly sensible that Crassus 
alone was the cause of all their misfortunes, they 
however were unanimous in desiring to see his face, 
and to hear his voice. _ But he lying upon the ground, 
in an obscure corner, with his head covered in his 
cloak, was to the vulgar, says Plutarch, a great example 
of the instability of fortune; to wise and considerate 
persons, a still greater instance of the pernicious 


effects of temerity and ambition, which had blinded ~ 


him to such a degree, that he could not bear to be 


less at Rome than the first and greatest of many 


millions of men, and thought himself low and mean, 
because there were two above him, Cesar and Pom- 
pey- 

Octavius, one of his lieutenants, and Cassius ap- 
proached him, and endeavoured to make him rise, 
and to console and encourage him: but seeing him 
entirely depressed with the weight of his aflliction, 
and deaf to all consolation and remonstrance, they 
assembled the principal officers, and held a council 
of war directly ; and it being their unanimous opinion, 
that it was necessary to retire immediately, they de- 
camped without sound of trumpet. This was done 
at first with great silence. But soon after, the sick 
and wounded who could not follow, perceiving them- 
selves abandoned, filled the camp with tumult and 
confusion, cries, shrieks, and horrible Jamentations ; 


so that the troops who marched foremost were seized — 


with trouble and terror, imagining the enemy were 


coming on to attack them. By frequently turning | 


back, and drawing up again in order of battle, or 
busying themselves in setting the wounded, who fol- 


mmediatcly, by the large and deep wounds they || lowcd them, upon the beasts of burden, and in dix 
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mounting such as were less sick, they lost considerable |! in the camp before the batile::- 
= time. 
the command of Ignatius, who did not stop, and ar- 
rived about midnight at the city of Carre. 
called to the sentinels upon the walls, and when they 


here were only three hundred horse, under 
Ignatius 


answered, bade them go to Coponius, who commanded 


aa in the place, and tell him that Crassus had fought a 











him and his army into the city. 
_ though well informed of his flight, would not pursue 
him in the dark. 
entered the eamp, and put all the wounded who had 





worth the trouble of pursuing. 


great battle with the Parthians; and without saying 
any more, or letting them know who he was, he 


_ pushed on with all possible expedition to the bridge 
_ which Crassus had laid over the Euphrates, and saved 
his troops by that means. 


But he was very much 
blamed for having abandoned his general. 
However, the message he had sent to Coponius by 


_ those guards, was of great service to Crassus. For 


that governor, wisely conjecturing from the manner 


in which the unknown person had given him that 


intelligence, that it implied some disaster, gave orders 
immediately for the garrison to stand to their arms. 


And when he was informed of the way Crassus had 


taken, he marched out to meet him, and conducted 
The Parthians, 


But early the next morning, they 


beea left there, to the number of four thousand, to 
ibe sword; and their cavalry being dispersed over 


the plain after those who fled, took great numbers of 


them, whom they found straggling on all sides. 

One of Crassus’s lieutenants, named Vargunteius, 
having separated in the night from the main body of 
the army with four cohorts, missed his way, and was 


found the next morning upon a small eminence by 


He defended 


the barbarians, who attacked him. 


himself with great valour, but was at length over- 


powered by multitudes, and all his soldiers killed, 
except twenty, who, sword in hand, fell on the ene- 


_ my in despair, in order to open themselves a passage 

_ through them. 

__nished at their bravery, that out of admiration of it, 

___ they opened, and gave them a passage. 
~ safe at Carre. 


The barbarians were so much asto- 
They arrived 


At the same time Surena received false advice, 


- that Crassus had escaped with his best forces; and 
- that those who had retired to Carre were only a body 


of troops collected from all quarters, that were not 
Surena, believing 
the reward of his victory Jost, but still uncertain 
whether it was or not, desired to be better informed, 
in order that he might resolve, either to besiege Car- 
ree, if Crassus was there, or to pursue him if he bad 
quitted it. He therefore despatched one of his in- 


‘terpreters, who spoke both languages perfectly well, 


with orders to approach the walls of Carre, and in 
the Roman language to desire to speak with Crassus 
himself, or Cassius, and to say that Surena demanded 
a conference with them. 

The interpreter having executed his orders, Cras- 
sus accepted the proposal with joy. Soon after some 
Arabian soldiers came from the barbarians, who knew 


_ Crassus and Cassius by sight, from having seen them 














Those. Seoldverse Ape 
proached the place, and seeing Cassius upon the — ‘ 
walls, they told him, that Surena was inclined to treat 
with them, and pernait them to retire, upon condition 
that they would continue in amity with the king his’ 


master, and abandon Mesopotamia to him: that this — 
proposal was more advantageous for both parties, — 
than to proceed to the Jast extremities. 2 

Cassius acceded to this offer, and demand<d that 
the time and place for an interview between Surena 
and Crassus should immediately be fixed. The Ara- 
bians assured him that they would go and do their 
utmost to that effect, and withdrew. : 

Surena, overjoyed with keeping his prey in a place 
from whence it could not escape, marched thither 
the next day with his Parthians, who talked at first 
with extreme haughtiness, and declared that if the 
Romans expected any favourable terms from them, 
they must previously deliver up Crassus and Cassius 
bound hand and foot into their hands. The Romans, 
enraged at such flagrant deceit, told Crassus that it 
was necessary to renounce all remote and vain hopes 
of aid from the Armenians, and fly that very night, 
without losing a moment’s time. It was highly im- — 
portant that not one of the inhabitants of Carre — 
should know of this design, till the instant of its exe- 
cution. But Andromachus, one of the citizens, was — 
informed of it first, and by Crassus himself, who con- — 
fided it to him, and chose him for his guide, relying — 
very injudiciously upon his fidelity. 

The Parthians consequently were not long before — 
they were fully apprized of the whole plan, by means | 
of that traitor. But as it was not their custom to 
engage in the night, the impostor, to prevent Crassus 
from getting so much ground as might make it 
impossible for the Parthians to come up with him, — 
led the Romans sometimes by one way, sometimes — 
by another, and at length brought them into deep_ 
marshy grounds, and places intersected with great | 
ditches, where it was very difficult to march, and ne- | 
cessary to make a great many turnings and windings | 
to extricate themselves out of that labyrinth. ‘ 

There were some, who, suspecting that it was with 
no good design that Andromachus made them go 
backwards and forwards in that manner, refused at — 
last to follow him, and Cassius himself returned to- 
wards Carre. By hasty marches, he escaped into — 
Syria with five hundred horse. Most of the rest, who — 
had trusty guides, gained the pass of the mountains, : 

called the Smnachian mountains, and were ina place — 
of safety before the break of day. The latter might 
be about five thousand men, under the command of 
Octavius. 

As for Crassus, the day overtook him, while he — 
was still embarrassed, by the contrivance of the per — 
fidious Andromachus, in those marshy and difficult — 
places. He had with him four cohorts of foot armed — 
with round bucklers, a few horse, and five lictors who ~ 
carried the fasces before him. 3 

He at length came into the main road, after abun- 
dance of trouble and diffic alty, when the. enemy were J 













him, ane he had no more = that reve 
ia o march in order to j join the troops under Oc- 
us. All he could do was to gain as soon as possi- 
ee summit of those mountains, less impracti- 
cable to the horse, and in consequence not so secure. 
This was under that of the Sinnachian mountains, to 
_ which it was joined by along chain of mountains 
- chat filled up all the space between them. Octavius. 
therefore saw plainly the danger that threatened 
_ Crassus, and descended first himself from those emi- 
-nences with a small number of soldiers to his aid. 
s _ But he was soon followed by all the rest, who, re- 
_ proaching themselves for their cowardice, flew to his 
_-assistance. Upon their arrival they charged the bar- 
. barians so roughly, that they obliged them to abandon 
the hill. After that they placed” Crassus in the midst 
— of them, and forming a kind of rampart for him with 
: their buckiers, they ‘Gecl4red fiercely that not an ar- 
row of the enemy should approach their general’s 
: _ body till they were all dead round him fighting i in his 
_ defence. 
3 ‘Surena, seeing that the Parthians, already repuls- 


= 


ed, went on with less vigour to the attack, and that if 
: the night came on, and the Romans should gain the 
3 ‘mountains, it would be impossible for him to take 
3 them, had again recourse to stratagem to amuse Cras- 
3 sus. -He gave secret orders, that some prisoners 
~ should be set at liberty, after having posted a number 
5 of his soldiers around them, who, seeming in discourse 
ane said, as the general report of the army, that 
_ the king was much averse to continuing war with the 
~ Romans; that, on the contrary, his design was to cul- 
“tivate their amity, and to give them proofs of his fa- 
vourable inclinations, by treating Crassus with great 
_ humanity. And, that their deeds might agree with 
their words, as soon as the prisoners were released, 
_ the barbarians retired from the fight; and Surena, 
advancing peaceably with his principal officers to- 
: wards the hill with his bow unstrung, and arms ex- 
tended, invited Crassus to come down and treat of an 
i edmmodation- He said, with a loud voice, that, 
4 contrary to the king his master’s will, and through 
_ the necessity of a just defence, he had made them 
experience the force and power of the Parthian arms ; 
3 but that at present he was disposed to treat them 
with mildness and favour, by granting them peace, 
and giving them liberty to retire with entire security 
on his part. We have observed, on more than one 
occasion, that the peculiar characteristic of these 
_ barbarians was to promote the success of their de- 
signs by fraud and treachery, and to make no scruple 
_ of breaking through their engagements upon such 
_ occasions. 
The troops of Crassus lent a willing ear to this 
Be coeres of Surena’s, and expressed exceeding joy at 
; but Crassus, who had experienced nothing but 
Ei and perfidy from the barbarians, and to whom 
o sudden ‘a change was very suspicious, did not easily 
‘ive in to it, and deliberated with his friends. The 
oldiers began to call out to him, and to urge him to 
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accept the interview. From thence they procecded 
to outrages and reproaches: and went so far as to ac- 









cuse him of cowardice; charging him with exposing — 
them to be slaughtered by enemies with whom he x 
had not so much as the courage to speak, when they — 
appeared unarmed before him. 

Crassus at first had recourse to entreaties, and rey > 
monstrated to them, that by maintaining their ground 
for the rest of the day, upon’the eminences and diffi- 
cult places where they then were, they might easily = 
escape when night came on: he even showed them © 
the -vay, and exhorted them not to frustrate such 
hopes of their approaching safety. But seeing they 
grew outrageous, that they were ready to mutiny, and, 
by striking their swords upon their shields, even me- ‘ 
naced him; apprehending that commotion, he began — 
to descend, and, turning about, he said only these few _ 
words: “ Octavius, and you, Petronits, with all the 
officers and captains here present, you see the neces- _ 
sity | am under of taking a step I would willingly — 
avoid, and are witnesses of the indignities and vio- 
lence I suffer. But 1 beg you, when you have retired = 
in safety, that you will tell all the world, for the — 
honour of Rome our common mother, that Crassus 





| perished, deceived by the enemy, and not abandoned 5 ; 


by his citizens.” Octavius and Petronius could not — 
resolve to let him go alone, but went down the hill 
with him, when Crassus dismissed his wee ee who. 
would have followed him. ae 
The first persons the barbarians sent to him were = 
two Greeks, who, dismounting from their horses, Saas ls 
luted him with profound respect, and told him in the ~ 
Greek tongue, that he had only to send some of his — os 
attendants, and Surena would satisfy them, that him- — ne 3 
self, and those with him, came without arms, and with — 
all the fidelity and good intentions possible. Crassus 
replied, that had he set the least value upon his life, 
he should not have come to put himself into their 
hands: and sent two brothers, named Roscius, to aot 
know only upon what footing they should treat, and 
in what number. 
Surena caused those two brothers to be seized and 
kept prisoners: and advancing on horseback, followed _ 
by the principal officers of his army, as soon as he — 
perceived Crassus, “ What do |] see?” said he: 
“What! the general of the Romans on foot, and our- 
selves on boxsets Let a horse be: brought for him 
rat hes He imagined that Crassus appeared 
in that manner before him out of respect. Crassus 
replied, “that there was no reason to be surpea = 
that they came to an benview, each after the*cus. 
tom of his own country.” “Very good,” returned 
Surena; “from henceforth let there be a treaty of- 
peace between king Orodes and the Romans: but we 
must go to prepare and sign the articles of it upon __ 
the banks of the Euphrates. For you Romans,” 
added he, “do not always remember your conven- 
tions.” At the same time he held out his hand. to 
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* Amongst the Romans the consul always marched on foot at 
the head of the infantry. 
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the same moment was killed by a Parthian. 


no ill treatment. 
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him. Crassus would have sent for a horse ; but can 


rena told him there was no occasion for it, ae that 


the king made him a present of that. 

A horse was immediately presented to him, which 
hada goiden bit; and the king’s officers taking him 
round the middle, set him upon it, surrounded him, 
and began to strike the horse to make him go for- 
wards faster. Octavius was the first, who, offended 
at such behaviour, took the horse by the bridle. 
Petronius seconded him, and afterwards all the rest 


of his attendants, who came round him, and en- 


deavoured to stop the horse, and to make those retire 
by force who pressed close on Crassus. At first they 
pushed against each other with great tumult and dis- 
order, and afterwards came to blows. Octavius, 
drawing his sword, killed a groom of one of those 
barbarians. At the same time, another of them gave 
Octavius a great stroke with his sword behind, which 
Jaid him dead upon the spot. Petronius, who had no 
shield, received a stroke upon his cuirass, and leaped 
from his horse without being wounded. Crassus at 
Of those 
_who were present, some were killed fighting around 
Crassus, and others bad retired in good time to the 
hill. 

The Parthians soon followed them thither, and told 
them, that Crassus had suffered the punishment due 
to his treachery ; 
them know they had only to come down with cunfi- 
dence, and gave them his word that they should suffer 

Upon this promise, some went 
down and put: themselves into the hands of the ene- 
my ; others took the advantage of the night, and dis- 
persed on allsides. But of the latter very few escap- 
ed; all the rest were pursued the next day by the 
Arabians, who came up with them, and put them to 
the sword. 

The loss of this battle was the most terrible blow 

-the Romans had received since the battle of Canne. 


They had twenty thousand men killed in it, and ten 


thousand taken prisoners. ‘The rest made their es- 
cape by different ways into Armenia, Cilicia, and 
‘Syria; and out of these ruins another army was 
tcrwands formed in Syria, of which Cassius took 
upon him the command, and with it prevented that 
country from falling irito the hands of the victor. 
This defeat must, in one sense, have been more 
affecting to them than that of the battle of Canna, 
because. they had less reason to expect it. When 
Hannibal was victorious at Canne, Rome was in a 
state of humiliation. She had already lost many bat- 
tles, and had no thought but of defending herself, and 
repulsing the enemy from her territory. At this 
time Rome was triumphant, respected and dreaded 





* “ Milesne Crassi conjuge Barbara 
Turpis maritus vixit? et hostium 
(Proh Curia, inversique mores !) 
Consenuit socerorum in armis, 
Sub rege Medo, Marsus et Appulus, 
Anciliorum, et nominis, et togze 
Oblitus, eterneque Veste, 
Incolumi Jove et urbe Roma? HoRAck. 





but as for them, that Surena let. 













by all nations: she was, mistress 03 the ‘most’ potent 
kingdoms of Europe, Asia, and Africa; lately victori- 
ous over one of the most formidable enemies she ever — 
had; yet in the most exalted height of her greatness, - 
she saw her glory suddenly fall to the ground, in an — 
attack upon a people, formed out of the assemblage — 
of the eastern nations, whose valour she despised, anu — 
whom she reckoned already amongst her conquests. — 
So complete a victory showed those haughty con — 
querers of the world a rival in a remote people, capa- 
ble of making head against, and disputing the empire 
of the universe with them; and not only of setting 
bounds to their ambitious projects, but of making 
them tremble for their own safety. It showed that_ 
the Romans might be overthrown in a pitched battle, 
and fighting with all their forces; that that. power, 
which till then, like the inundation of a mighty sea, 
had overflowed all the countries in its way, might at — 
length receive bounds, and be restrained for the fu — 
ture within them. 

The check received by Crassus from the Parthians 
was a blot on the Roman name, which the victories — 
gained over them some time after by Ventidius were 
not capable of effacing. The standards of the van-— 
quished legions were always shown by them as sights. — 
‘The prisoners* taken in that fatal day were kept — 
there in captivity, and the Romans, citizens or allies, 
contracted ignominious marriages to the shame of 
Rome, as Horace emphatically describes it, and grew 
old in tranquillity, upon the lands, and nies the © 
standards, of barbarians. It was not till thirty years 
after, in the reign of Augustus, that the king of the 
Parthians, without being compelled to it by arms, 
consented to restore their standards and prisoners to 
the Romans, which was looked upon by Augustus and 
the whole empire, as a most glorious triumph; so 
much were the Romans humbled by the remembrance ~ 
of that defeat, and so much did they believe it incum- — 
bent on them to efface it, if possible, to the least 
trace. For themselves, they never could forget it. 
Cesar was upon the point of setting out against the 
Parthians, to avenge the affront which Rome had re- 
ceived from them, when he was killed. Antony 
formed the same design, which turned to his disgrace. 
The Romans, from that time, always regarded the 
war with the Parthians as the most important of their 
wars. It was the object of the application of their 
most warlike emperors, Trajan, Septimius Severus, &c. 
The surname of Parthicus was the title of which they 
were fondest, and which most sensibly flattered their 
ambition. If the Romans sometimes passed the Eu- 
phrates to extend their conquests beyond it, the Par- 
thians in their turn did the same, to carry their arms 
and devastations into Syria, and even into Palestine. 
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Could they to foreign spousals meanly yield, 

Whom Crassus led with honour to the field? 

Have they, to their barbarian lords allied, 

Grown old in hostile arms beneath a tyrant’s pride '- 

Basely forgetful of the Roman name, 

The heav’n-descended shields, the Vestal flame, 

That wakes eternal, and the peaceful gown, 

Those emblems which the fates with boundless emphe 
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word, the Romans could never oe ‘ie 
thians to their yoke; and that nation was like a 
wall of brass, which with impregnable force resisted _ 
~ the most violent attacks of their power. 
__ When the battle of Ca-re was fought, Orodes was 
_ in Armenia, where he had lately concluded a peace 


_ with Artabasus. ‘The latter, upon the return of the 
expresses he had sent to Crassus, perceiving by the 
_ false measures he had taken, that the Romans were 
infallibly lost, entered into an accommodation with 
-Orodes; and by giving one of his daughters to Paco- 
rus, son of the Parthian king, he cemented by that 
_ alliance the treaty he had lately made. Whilst they 
were celebrating the nuptials, the head and hand of 
_ Crassus were brought: to them, which Surena had 


_ caused to be cut off, and sent to the king as a proof. 


_ of his victory. Their joy was exceedingly augmented 
_ by that sight; and it is said that orders were given 
_ to pour molten gold into the mouth of that head, in 
- mockery of the insatiable thirst which Crassus always 
had for that metal. 
__ Surena did not long enjoy the pleasure of his vic- 
_ tory. His master, jealous of his glory, and of the 
credit it gave him, caused him to be put to death 
_ soon after. There are princes, near whom too shining 
_ qualities are dangerous; who take umbrage at the 
virtues they are forced to admire, and cannot bear to 
be served by superior talents, capable of eclipsing 
“their own. Orodes was of this character. He* per- 
ceived, as Tacitus observes of Tiberius, that with all 
his power he could not sufficiently repay the service 
his general had lately done him. Now, where a 
- benefit is above all return, ingratitude and hatred 
4 take the place of acknowledgment and affection. 
_Surena was a general of extraordinary merit. At 
thirty years of age he possessed consummate ability, 
and surpassed all the men of his time in valour. He 
was, besides that, perfectly well made, and of the 
- most advantageous stature. For riches, credit, and 
authority, he had also more than any man; and was, 
undoubtedly, the greatest subject the king of Parthia 
had. His birth gave him the privilege of putting 
the crown upon the king’s head at his coronation, 
and that right had appertained to his family from the 
; establishment of the empire. When he travelled, he 
had always. a thousand camels to carry his baggage, 
two hundred chariots for his wives and concubines, 
and, for his guard, a thousand horse completely armed, 
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__besides a great number of light-armed troops and do-. 


_ mestics, which in all did not amount to less than ten 
thousand men. 
+The Parthians expecting, after the defeat of the 





e 
ote 


~ Roman army, to find Syria without defence, marched 


_ to conquer it. But Cassius, who had formed an army 
_ out of the ruins of the other, received them with so 
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_ * & Destrui per " haee fortunam suam Cesar, imparemque tanto 
ito rebatur. Nam beneficia eo usque leta sunt, dum videntur 
solvi posse ; ubi multum antevenere, pro gratia odium reddi- 
= cies these successes, Cesar Judged that his own ene, 















rite vigour, ‘that they were obliged*to repass the 
Euphrates shamefully without effecting any thing. 

{ The next i year, to the consuls, M. Calpurnius — 
Bibulus, and M. Tullius Cicero, were assigned the — 
provinces of Syria and Cilicia. Cicero repaired im- 
mediately to the latter, which had been allotted him; 
but Bibulus amusing himself at Rome, Cassius con-— 
tinued to command in Syria. And that was much to — 
the advantage of the Romans; for the affairs of ee 
country required a man of a quite different capacity 
from Bibulus. Pacorus, son of Orodes king of the — 
Parthians, had passed the Euphrates, i in the Se cianiaee 
of the spring, at the head of a numerous army, and — 
had entered Syria. He was too young to command > 


alone, and was therefore accompanied by Orsaces, an 


old general, who regulated every thing. He marched — 
directly to Antioch, which he besieged. 
shut himself up in that place with all his troops. — 
Cicero, who had received advice of his condition in _ 


his province, by the means of Antiochus king of 


Comagena, assembled all his forces, and marched to - 


the eastern frontier of his province, which bordered | 
upon Armenia, to oppose an invasion on that side ~ 
should the Armenians attempt it, and at the same — 
time to be at hand to support Cassius in case of need. 
He sent another body of troops towards the mountain 
Amanus, with the same view. ‘That detachment-fell — 
in with a large -body of the Parthian cavalry, which 


had entered Cilicia, and entirely defeated it, so that — Re 


not a single man escaped. 
The news of this success and that of Cicero’s ape 
proach to Antioch, extremely encouraged Cassius and — 


his troops to make a good defence; and so much 
abated the ardour of the Parthians, that, despairing  —__ 
to carry the place, they raised the siege, and went to 
form that-of Antigonia, which was not far from thence. — 


But they were so little skilled in attacking towns, 


that they miscarried again before this, and werecom- = 


pelled to retire. We are not to be surprised at this, 
as the Parthians made their principal force consist in 
cavalry, and applied themselves most to engagements 
in the field, which suited their genius best. Cassius, : 
who was apprized of the route they would take, laid 
an ambuscade for them, which they did not fail to 
fall into. He defeated them entirely, and killed a 

great number of them, amongst whom was their ge- 
neral Orsaces. The remains of their army repesiedy 


the Euphrates. 


When Cicero saw the Parthians removed, eat 
Antioch out of danger, he turned his arms against the 
inhabitants of mount Amanus, who, being situated 
between Syria and Cilicia, were independent of, and 
at war with, both those provinces. ‘They made con- 
{inual incursions into them, and gave them great 


trouble. Cicero entirely subjected those mountaineers, _ 
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- and took and demolished all their ‘castles and fave: | 
He afterwards marched against another barbarous | 


nation, a kind of savages, who called themselves * free 
Cilicians, and pretended to have never been subjected 
to the empire of any ofthe kings who had been mas- 
ters of the countries round about. He took all their 
cities, and made such dispositions in the country as 
very much pleased all their neighbours, whom they 
used perpetually to harass. 

» It is Cicero himself who acquaints us with these 
circumstances in several of his letters. There are 
two among the rest, which may be looked upon as 
perfect models of the manner in which a general or 
commander ought to give a prince, or his ministry, 
an account of a military expedition; with such sim- 
plicity, perspicuity, and precision, in which the pro- 
per character of writings and relations of this kind 
consists, are they expressed. ‘The first is addressed 
to the senate and people of Rome, and to the princi- 


pal magistrates ; it is the second of his fifteenth book of | 


his familiar epistles; the other is written particularly 
to Cato. This last isa master-piece, wherein Cicero, 
who passionately desired the honour of a triumph for 
his military expeditions, employs all the art and ad- 
dress of eloquence to engage that grave senator in 
his favour. Plutarch tells us,! that after his return 
to Rome, the senate offered him a triumph, and that 
he refused it on account of the civil war then ready 
to break out between Cesar and Pompey; not be- 


lieving that it became him to celebrate a solemnity 


which breathed nothing but joy, at a time when the 
state was upon the point of falling into the greatest 
calamities. His refusal to triumph in the midst of 
the apprehensions and disorders of a bloody civil 
war, evinces in Cicero a great love for the public 
good and his country, and does him much more ho- 
nour than a triumph itself could have done. 

During the civil war between Pompey and Cesar, 
and those that followed, the Parthians declaring 
sometimes for one, and sometimes for the other party, 
made several irruptions into Syria and Palestine. 


* But those are events which particularly relate to the 


Roman or Jewish histories, and therefore do not 
enter into my plan. 

. I shall conclude this abridgment of that of the 
Parthians, with the deaths of Pacorus and Orodes his 
father. Ventidius, who commanded the Roman ar- 
mies, under the authority of Antony the triumvir, did 
not a little contribute to re-establishing the honour 
of the nation. He was a soldier of fortune, who from 
the lowest condition of ™ life, had raised himself by 
his merit to the highest dignities of the republic. In 
the war against the allies of Rome, who attempted to 
extort the freedom of the city by force, he was taken 


~when an infant, with his mother, in Asculum, the 


capital of the Picenians, by Strabo, the father of 
Pompey the Great, and led in triumph before that 
general. Supported by the influence of C. Cesar, 
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under whom he had corel: in Gaar ‘and who. bat. 
raised him through all the degrees of ‘the service, he 
became pretor and consul. He was the only person. 
till the time of Trajan that triumphed for his exploits. 
against the Parthians, and the only one who obtained 
that honour, after having been led in a triumph him > 
self. 

I have said that Ventidius contributed very much 
to make the Romans amends for the affront they had 
received at the battle of Carre. He had begun tc 
revenge the defeat of Crassus and his army, by two 
successive victories gained over those terrible ene- 
mies. A third, still greater than the former, completed 
the work, and was obtained in this manner. 7 

That " general, apprehending the Parthians, whose’ 





preparations were far advanced, would get the start | 


of him, and pass the Euphrates, before he had time 
to draw all his troops together out of their different 
quarters, had recourse to this stratagem. ‘There was 
a petty eastern prince in his camp, under the name of 
an ally, whom he knew to be entirely in the interest 
of the Parthians, and that he held secret intelligence 
with them, and gave them advice of all the designs 
of the Romans which he could discover. He resolved 
to make this man’s treachery the means of drawing 
the Parthians into a snare he had laid for them. 
With that view he contracted a more than ordi 
nary intimacy with this traitor. He conversed fre- 
quently with him upon the operations of the campaign. - 
Affecting at length to open himself to him with great 
confidence, he observed that he was much afraid, 
from advices he had received, that the Parthians ged 
signed to pass the Euphrates not at Zeugma, as usual, 
but a great way lower. For, said he, if they pass ath 
Zeugma, the country on this side is so mountainous, 


| 


| 


. 
| 
| 
: 


that the cavalry in which the whole force of their 


army consists, can do us no great hurt. But if they 
pass below, there ate nothing but plains, where they 
will have all manner of advantages against us, and it 
will be impossible for us to make head against them. 
As soon as he had imparted this secret to him, the 
spy did not fail, as Ventidius had rightly foreseen, to 
communicate it to the Parthians, with whom it had 
all the effect he could desire. Pacorus, instead of 
going to Zeugma, immediately took the other route, 
lost abundance of time in consequence of the compass: 
he was obliged to take, and in the preparations neces- 
sary for passing the river there. Ventidius got forty 
days by this means, which he employed in making 
Silon join him from Judza, with the legions which 


were quartered on the other side of mount Taurus,. 


and found himself in a condition to give the Parthians 
a good reception when they entered Syria. 

As they saw that they had not been attacked either. 
in passing the river, or afterwards, they attributed 
that inactivity to terror and cowardice, and marched 
directly to charge the enemy in their camp, though 
situated very advantageously upon an eminence; nut; 
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F; Pionbiine but they should soon make themselves mas- 


ters of it, and that without much resistance. They 
were mistaken. The Romans guitted their camp, 
fell on them with impetuosity, and pushed them with 
the utmost vigour upon the declivity ; and as they 


. had the advantage of the ground, and their light- 


_ armed troops from the top of the hill poured showers 


3 made. at first. 


of darts upon the Parthians, they soon put them into 
disorder, notwithstanding the vigorous resistance they 
The slaughter was very great. Pa- 


~ corus was killed in the battle, and his death was fol- 
__ lowed immediately by the flight of his whole army. 


The vanquished made haste to regain the bridge, in 
order to return into their own country; but the Ro- 


_ mans prevented them, and cut the greatest part of 


them in pieces. Some few escaping by flight, retired 
to Antiochus king of Comagena. History observes, 
that this celebrated battle, which so well revenged 
the defeat of Crassus, was fought exactly on the same 
_ day with the battle of Carre fourteen years before. 

* “ Orodes was so struck with the loss of this bat- 


tle, and the death of his son, that he was almost out 


4 
2 


of his senses. For several days, he neither opened 
his mouth, nor took any nourishment. When the 
excess of his grief was a Jittle abated, and would per- 
“mit him to speak, nothing was heard from him but 
the name of Pacorus. He imagined that he saw 
him, and called to him; he seemed to discourse with 
him as if he were living; to speak to him, and hear 
him speak. At other times he remembered that he 
was dead, and shed a torrent of tears.” 

_ Never was grief more just. This was the most fa- 


- tal blow for the Parthian monarchy it had ever re- 


of the army itself. 


y 


ceived; nor was the loss of the prince less than that 
For he was the most excellent 
character the house of the Arsacide had ever pro- 
duced, for justice, clemency, valour, and all the 
_ qualities which constitute the truly great prince. He 
_ had made himself so much beloved in Syria, during 
the little time he resided there, that never did the 


_ people express more affection for any of their native 


sovereigns, than for the person of this foreign prince. 
When Orodes had a little recovered the dejection 


into which the death of his dear son Pacorus had 


_ thrown him, he found himself extremely embarrassed 


a 


‘paired by age and affliction. 


 Pauraates, the eldest, 
7 


about the choice of his successor out of his other chil- 
‘dren. He had thirty by different women, each of 
whom solicited him in favour of her own, and made 
use of all the ascendancy she had over a mind im- 
At last he determined, 
however, to follow the order of birth, and nominated 
and also most vicious of them 


all. t He had scarce taken possession of the throne, 


~ when he caused all his brothers, whom his father had 
_ by the daughter of Antiochus Eusebes, king of Syria, 
_ to be murdered, and that only because their mother 
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‘was of a better family than his, and they had more 


merit than himself. ‘The father who was still alive 

not being able to avoid professing extreme isplea- 
sure upon that occasion, that unnatural son ordered 
him also to be put to death. He treated the rest of 
his ‘brothers in the same manner; and did not spare 


his own son, from the apprehension that the people 
It was 
this prince, so cruel towards all his own family, that — 
_treated Hyrcanus, king of the Jews, with peculiar 


would set him upon the throne in his stead. 
favour and clemency. 


ARTICLE III. 
Abridgment of the history of the kings of Cappadocia. 


es the foundation of that kingdom to the time when 2 “a 


ait became a province of the Roman EMprree 


I wave spoken in several parts of this history of the 


kings of Cappadocia, according as I ‘had occasion, but — ‘i 
without mentioning either their beginning or succes. _ 


sion. I shal] here unite in one point of view all that 
relates to that kingdom. 

Cappadocia is a great country ° of Asia Minor. 
The Persians, under whose dominion it was at first, 
had divided it into two parts, and established two sa- 
trapies or governments in it. 
whose possessession it fell, suffered those two go- 
vernments to be changed into kingdoms. The one 
extended towards mount Taurus, and was properly 


called Cappadocia, or Cappadocia Major; the other — 


towards Pontus, and was called Cappadocia Pontica, 
or Cappadocia Minor: they were at length united 
into one kingdom. : 

Strabo says, that Ariarathes was the first king ot 
Cappadocia, but does not mention at what time he 
began to reign. f It is probable that it was about the 
time that Philip, father of Alexander the Great, be- 
gan to reign in Macedonia, and Ochus in Persia. 
Upon this supposition the kingdom of Cappadocia 
continued three hundred and seventy-six years, before 
it was reduced into a province of the Roman empire 
under ‘Tiberius. 

It was governed at first by a long succession of 
kings named Ariarathes; then by kings called Ario- 
barzanes, who did not exceed the third generation ; 
and at length by the last, Archelaus. According to 
Diodorus Siculus, there had been many kings of Cap- 
padocia before Ariarathes;-but as their history is al- 
most entirely unknown, I shall make no mention of it 
in this place. 

|| AntanatHes I. He reigned jointly with his bro- 
ther Holophernes, for whom he had a particular af- 
fection. 

§ Having joined the Persians in the expedition 
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aga nst Egypt, he acquired great glory, and returned 
~ home laden with honours by king Ochus. 

* Ariaratues I]. 4 son of the former, had lived at 
peace in his dominions, during the wars of Alexander 
the Great, who, out of impatience to come to blows 
with Darius, was unwilling to be delayed by the con- 
quest of Cappadocia, and had contented himself with 
some instances of submission. 

After that prince’s death, Cappadocia, in the par- 
tition made of the provinces of his empire by his 

_ generals, fell to Eumenes. _Perdiccas, to put him in 
_ possession of it, conducted him thither at the head of 

_a powerful army. Ariarathes on his side prepared 
for a vigorous defence. He had thirty thousand foot 
and a numerous cavalry. They came to a battle. 
Ariarathes was defeated and taken prisoner. Per- 
diccas caused him, with his principal officers, to be 
crucified, and put Eumenes in possession of his do- 
minions. 

AriaraTuHEs JJ]. After the death of his father, he 
escaped into Armenia. 

t As soon as he was apprized of the death of Per- 

diccas and Eumenes, and the employment which 

other wars gave Antiochus and Scleucus, he entered 
Cappadocia with troops lent him by. Ardoates king of 
Armenia. He defeated Amyntas, general of the Ma- 
cedonians, drove him out of the country, and re- 
ascended the throne of his ancestors. 

{ Artamnes, his eldest son, succeeded him. He 

entered into an alliance with Antiochus Theos, king 
of Syria, and married his eldest son to Stratonice, the 
daughter of the same Antiochus. He had so great 
an affection for this son, that he made him his col- 
league in the kingdom. 

_ AriaraTHes IV. having reigned .alone after the 

death of his father, left his dominions, when he died, 
_ to his son of the same name with himself, who was at 
_ that time very young. 

|| Antaratues V. He married Antiochis, daughter 
of Antiochus the Great, an artful princess, who, find- 
ing herself barren, had recourse to imposture. She 
deceived her husband, and made him believe that she 
had two sons, one of whom was called Ariarathes, 
and the other § Holophernes. Her barrenness cea- 
sing some time after, she had two daughters, and then 
one son, who was named Mithridates. She con- 
fessed the fraud to her husband, and sent the elder of 
the supposititious children to be brought up at Rome, 
with a small train, and the other into Jonia. The 
legitimate son took the name of Ariarathes, and was 
educated after the manner of the Greeks. 

Ariarathes V. supplied his father-in-law, Antiochus 
king of Syria, with troops, in the war which he un- 
dertook against the Romans. Antiochus having been 
defeated, Ariarathes sent ° ambassadors to Rome, to 
ask pardon of the senate, for having been obliged to 
declare against the Romans in favour of his father-in- 
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been condemned to pay, by way of expiation of his 
fault, two hundred talents.** ‘he senate afterwards 
abated him half that sam, at the request of Eumenes 
king of Pergamus, who had lately married his 
daughter. ee | 

Ariarathes afterwards entered into an alliance with 
his son-in-law Eumenes, against Pharnaces king of 
Pontus. The Romans, who had rendered themselves 
arbiters of the kings of the East, sent ambassadors to 
negociate a treaty between those three princes; but 
Pharnaces rejected their mediation. However, two- 
years alter, he was obliged to treat with Eumenes and 
Ariarathes upon conditions sufficiently hard. 

The latter had a son of his own name, who loved 
him in the most tender manner, which occasioned his 
being surnamed Philopater; for whom he had no less~ 
affection. He desired to give him proofs of it by re- 
signing the kingdom to him, and placing’ him upon_ 
the throne during his life. The son, who had the 
utmost affection and respect for a father who so well 
deserved both, could not resolve to accept an offer so_ 
advantageous in the vulgar opinion of men, but one 
which aimed a mortal wound at so good a heart as" 
his ; and represented to his father, that he was not 
one of those who could consent to reign during the 
life of him to whom he owed his being. Such ex- 
amples of moderation, generosity, disinterestedness, 
and sincere affection for a father, are the more ex- — 
traordinary, and the more to be admired, as in the — 
times of which we are now relating the history, in-— 
ordinate ambition respected nothing, and boldly vio- | 
lated the most sacred ties of nature and religion. : 

f ArraraTHES VJ. surnamed Pholopater, reigned 
after his father’s death, and was an excellent prince. 
As soon as he ascended the throne, he sent an em-— 
bassy to Rome, to renew the alliance his father had — 
contracted with the Romans, which he found no diffi- - 
culty to obtain. He applied himself very closely to— 
the study of philosophy, from whence Canpadocia, © 
which, till then, had been unknown to the Greeks, | 
became the residence of many learned men. 

Demetrius, king of Syria, had a sister, whom Ari-_ 
arathes refused to espouse, lest that alliance should — 
give offence to the Romans. The refusal extremely 
prejudiced Demetrius against the king of Cappado- — 
cia. He soon found an occasion to be revenged, by — 
supplying Holophernes with troops; who pretended — 
to be the brother of § Ariarathes, expelled him from — 
the throne, and after that violence reigned tyranni-— 
cally. He put many to death, confiscated the estatés — 
of the greatest noblemen, and even plundered a tem- | 
ple of Jupiter, which had been reverenced by the — 
people from time immemorial, and had never suffered — 
such a violation before. Apprehending a revolution, — 
which his cruelty gave him reason to expect, he de- 
posited four ff hundred talents with the inhabitants — 
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ige at Rome: to implore aid of the Romans. The 

surper sent his deputies thither also. The senate, 

according to the usual motives of their policy, de- 

creed that the kingdom should be divided between 
he two brothers. 

* Ariarathes found a more ready and more effectual 
E protector in the person of Attalus king of Pergamus, 
who signalized the beginning of his reign by re-esta- 

blishing this unfortunate prince upon the throne of 

his ancestors. Ariarathes, to revenge himself on the 
usurper, wished to compel the inhabitants of Priene 
_ to deliver into his hands the four hundred talents 
— Holophernes had left with them. They opposed 
that demand, pleading the inviolable faith of deposits, 
‘a which would not admit their giving up that sum to 
- any one whomsoever, during the life of the person 
__ who had confided it to their keeping. Ariarathes 
had no regard to so just a representation, and laid 

waste their lands without mercy; notwithstanding 
. which, so considerable a loss did not induce them to 
violate the fidelity they thought themselves obliged 

_ to observe in regard to him who had confided that 
et posit with them. 

Holopbernes had" retired to Antioch, where he 
joined in a conspiracy with the inhabitants of that 

_ city against Demetrius his benefactor, whose place he 

had conceived hopes of supplying. The conspiracy 

was discovered, and Holophernes imprisoned. De- 

_ metrius would have put him to death directly, if he 

“had not judged it more advisable to reserve him, in 

_ order to make use of him afterwards in the preten- 
sions he had upon Cappadocia, and the design he had 

formed of dethroning and’ destroying Ariarathes ; but 
he was prevented by the plot contrived against ‘him 

_ by the three kings of Egypt, Pergamus, and Cappa- 

Bos who set Alexander Bala upon the throne in his 

_ stead. 

_ ? Ariarathes aided the Romans against Aristonicus, 

who had possessed himself of the kingdom of Perga- 

mus, and perished in that war. 
He left six children, whom he had by Laodice. 
- The Romans, in gratitude for the father’s services, 
_ added Lycaonia and Cilicia to their dominions. La- 
_ odice, who was regent during the minority of those 
ix princes, apprehending the loss of her authority 
when they should be of age to reign, poisoned five of 
hem the same year their father died. She would 
have treated the sixth in the same manner, if the 
vigilance of relations had not removed him from the 
fury of that unnatural mother. ‘The people set him 
upon the throne, after having destroyed that ersel 
murderess of her children. 

Arranatues VII. ‘He married another pee hes 
sister of Mithridates Eupator, and had two sons by 
Eber, Anmratues VIII. and Arraratues 1X. His 
other-in-law caused him to be murdered by Gro- 
, one of his subjects. lLaodice afterwards mar- 
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Sa riaratlnee had ie '! ried Paes king of Bithynia, La immediately 


took possession of Cappadocia. Mithridates sent an 


and restored the kingdom to his nephew, the son of 





army thither, drove out the garrisons of Nicomedes, = = 


the same Ariarathes whom he had caused to be assas-_ ee 


sinated. 4 
Ariratues VIII. had scarce ascended the throne, 


when Mithridates pressed him to recall Gordius from 


banishment, with design to rid himself of the son by” 
the same assassin who had killed the father. That — 


young prince shuddered at the proposal, and raised — a 
an army to oppose the violence of his uncle. Mie 


thridates being unwilling to decide his measures by — 
the hazard of a battle, chose rather to draw Ariarathes — 


to a conference, in which he assassinated bim, with | 


a dagger concealed for that purpose, in the view of | 
the two armies. 
years of age in his place, caused him to be called — 
Ariarathes, and gave him Gordius for his governor. 
The Cappadocians, not being a able to bear the op- — 

pression of the lieutenants of Mithridates, rose in _ 


arms, called in Ariarathes, the late king’s broil, % 


from Asia, and placed him upon the throne. Z 
Arraratues IX. Soon after his return, Mithri-- : 


dates attacked, overthrew and ceies him from the 2 


kingdom. That young prince’s grief brought a dis- 
ease on him, of which he died soon after. Mithri-— 
dates had re-established his son upon the throne. 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, apprehending that — 
Mithridates, being in possession of Cappadocia, might. 





He set his own son of only eight 


oe 








fall upon his dominions, set up an infant~of cht i 





years of age, to whom he also gave the name of Ari- — 
arathes, and sent deputies to the Romans to demand — 

the kingdom of his father in his name. 
dice, his wife, went expressly to Rome to support the 
imposture, AG to testify that she had had three sons_ 


by Artaratues VII. of whom this, which she pro- 


duced, was the last. Mithridates, on his side, ven- 
tured ee have assurances made by Gordius, that this. 
son, whom he had placed upon the ihranie was the 
son of that Ariarathes who had been killed in. the 
war against Aristonicus. What times were these! 


what a series is here of frauds and impostures! ‘Phe 


Roman people saw through them; and, in order not 
to support them on either side, decreed that Mithri- 2 
dates should renounce Cappadocia, which for the 


| future should enjoy its liberty, and govern itself as it : 
thought proper. 
to declare that liberty was insupportable tothem,and = 


But the Cappadocians sent to Rome 


to demand a king. We may justly be astonished at 
the taste of the people, who could prefer slavery to — 
liberty. But there are nations to which the mo- 
narchical government is better adapted than the 
republican government; and there are few who are — 
wise enough to make a moderate use of perfect and 
entire liberty. The Cappadocians elected, or rather 
received from the Romans, Ariobarzanes for their 
king, whose family was extinct at the third geen 
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that of Cappadocia. It is of the latter we spcak in ~ 
this place. The temple of that goddess was endowed — 
with great estates, and served by a vast number of © 
. persons, under the authority of a pontiff, a man of 
great influence, and so considerable, that the king — 


Anioparzanes I.* This new prince did not enjoy 

his dignity in peace. Mithraas and Bagoas, generals 

' _ . of Tigranes, drove him out of Cappadocia, and esta- 
blished there Ariarathes, son of Mithridates. The 
“Romans caused Ariobarzanes to be re-instated. He 








king. 


the worship of that goddess. 


was expelled some time after by an army sent by 
Mithridates into Cappadocia in favour of his son. 
Sylla, having obtained great advantages over Mithri- 
dates, compelled him to abandon Cappadocia. Some 
time after, at the instigation of that prince, Tigranes 
invaded that kingdom, and carried off three hundred 
thousand men, to whom he gave lands. in Armenia, 
and placed a considerable number of them in the city 
of Tigranocerta. Ariobarzanes, who had escaped to 
Rome before the invasion, was not restored till Pom- 
pey had put an end to the war with Mithridates. 

* AntoBaRZzANEs II. Pompey had considerably en- 
larged the dominions of Ariobarzanes, when he re- 
placed him on the throne of Cappadocia. His son 
succeeded to all that great inheritance, but did not 
keep it long. He was killed some time before Cicero 
went to command in Cilicia. The prince who 
reigned at that time was Ariobarzanes III. grandson 
of Ariobarzanes J. 

> Arioparzanes II]. Cicero, upon quitting Rome, 
had received orders to favour and protect Ariobar- 


zanes with all possible care, as a prince whose welfare 


was dear to the senate and people; a glorious testi- 
monial, which had never before been granted to any 
Cicero punctually executed the order of the 
‘senate.. When he arrived in Cilicia, Ariobarzanes 
‘was menaced with being killed, as his father had 
been. A conspiracy was on foot against him, in 
favour of his brother Ariarathes. The latter declared 
to Cicero, that he had no part in that plot: that in- 
deed he had been earnestly solicited to accept the 
‘kingdom, but that he had always been infinitely 
averse to such thoughts, during the life of his bro- 
‘ther; who it seems, had no issue. Cicero employed 
‘the authority of his office, and all the influence his 
high reputation gave him, to dispel the storm with 
which the king was threatened. His f endeavours 
were suscessful; he saved the king’s life and crown 
by his resolution, and a generous disinterestedness, 
which rendered him inaccessible to all the attempts 
that were made to corrupt his integrity, and to seduce 
him. The greatest danger came from the high-priest 
of Comana. There were two principal cities of that 
name, the one in Cappadocia and the other in the 
kingdom of Pontus.°. They were consecrated to 
Bellona, and observed almost the same ceremonies in 
The one was formed 
upon the model of the other; that of Pontus upon 

* Appian. in Mithrid. p. 176, &c. Justin. 1. xxxviii.c. 3. Plut. 
in Sylla. A.M. 3915. Before J. C. 89. 

bCic. Epist. 2. & 4. J. xv. ad Famil. & Epist. 20.1. v. ad Attic. 
A. M..3953. Before J.C. 51. 

¢Strab. |. xii. p. 535 & 557. 

4Czsar de Bell. Civ. 1. iii. Hirt. de Bell. Alex. 

© Dio. I. xlii. p. 183. ) 

f Dio. 1. xlvii. p. 346. A. M. 3962, Before J. C. 42. 


* A.M. 3938. Before J. C. 66. 
+ Ariobarzanes opera mea vivit regnat Ev mapddw, consilio et 








alone was his superior: he was generally of the blood 
royal. His dignity was for life. Strabo says, that in — 
his time there were above six thousand persons con- — 
secrated to the service of the temple of Comana. It 
was that which made the high-priest so powerful: 
and tin the time of which we speak, might have oc- 
casioned a very dangerous war, and involved Ario- 
barzanes in great difficulties, had he thought proper 
to defend himself by force of arms, as it was believed 
he would; for he had troops, both horse and foot, | 
ready to take the field, with great funds to pay and 
subsist them. But Cicero, by his prudence, prevailed 
upon him to retire out of the kingdom, and to leave 
Ariobarzanes in the peaceable possession of it. 3 
During the civil war between Cesar and Pompey, — 
Ariobarzanes marched with some troops to the latter, 
who were present at the battle of Pharsalia. ‘This, 
no doubt, was the reason that Cesar laid Ariobar- — 
zanes under contribution. It is certain that he ex- — 


_acted very considerable sums of money from him;¢ | 


for that prince represented to him, that it would be — 
impossible for him to pay them, if Pharnaces con-.- 
tinued to plunder Cappadocia. Cesar was then in 
Egypt, from whence he set out to reduce Pharnaces 
to reason. He passed through Cappadocia, and 
made such regulations there, as imply that Ariobar- 
zanes and his brother kept up no very good under- — 
standing with each other, and entirely subjected the 
latter to the authority of the former. After Cesar — 
had conquered Pharnaces,® he gave part of Cilicia — 
and Armenia to Ariobarzanes. , 
‘ This mild treatment gave the murderers of Cesar 
reason to believe, that the king of Cappadocia would 
not favour their party. He did not openly declare — 
against them; but he refused to enter into their alli — 
ance. ‘This conduct gave them a just distrust of him — 
so that Cassius thought it incumbent upon him not to 
spare him. He attacked him, and having taken him | 
prisoner, put him to death. ‘4 
ArniaraTHes X. By the death of Ariobarzanes, the 
kingdom of Cappadocia fell to his brother Ariarathes. 
The possession of it was disputed with him by Si-_ 
sinna, the eldest son of Glaphyra, wife of Archelaus, — 
high-priest of Bellona, at Comana, in Cappadocia. 
This Archelaus was the grandson of Archelaus, a 
Cappadocian by nation, and general of an army in — 
Greece for Mithridates against Sylla. He abandoned 
the party of Mithridates in the second war, as we 
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auctoritate, et quod proditoribus ejus dzedciroy pe, non mode 
adwpodocnrov, prebui regem, regnumque servavi.”? Cuc. Epist. 
20. 1. v. ad Altic, 

¢** Cum magnum bellum in Cappadocia concitaretur, si sac 2rdos 
armis se (quod facturus putabatur) defenderet, adolescens et equi- 


‘tatu et peditatu et pecunia paratus, et toto, iis qui novari aliquid 


volebant, perfeci ut e regno ille discederet; rexque sine tumultu 
ac sine armis, omni auctoritate aula communita, regnum cure — 
dignitate obtineret.” Cure. Epist. 4. lib. xv. ad Famil. eS 
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shall relate in the twenty-third book, and joined the 
~Romans.® He left one son, named also Archelaus, 
who married Berenice, queen of Rgypt, and was 
killed six months after in a battle. He had obtained 
a very honourable dignity from Pompey, which was 


the high-priesthood of Comana in Cappadocia. His 


_ son Archelaus possessed it after him. 


He married 


~ Glaphyra, a lady of extraordinary beauty, and had 


two sons by her, Sisinna and Archelaus. © The first 


_ disputed the kingdom of Cappadocia with Ariarathes, 


Y 


4 


who possessed it. Mark Antony was the judge of 
‘this difference ; and determined it in favour of Si- 
sinna.s What became of him is nct known; history 
only tells us, that Ariarathes re-ascended the throne. 
_ Five or six years after, Mark Antony expelled him, 
*and established Archelaus, the second son of Gla- 
phyra, in his stead. 
* Arcuetaus. That prince became very powerful. 
He expressed his gratitude to Mark Antony by join- 
ing him with good troops at the battle of Actium. 


He was so fortunate, notwithstanding that conduct, - 
_-as to escape the resentment of Augustus. 


He was 
suffered to keep possession of Cappadocia, and was 
_ almost the only one treated with so much favour. 
"He assisted Tiberius to re-establish Tigranes in 
Armenia, and obtained of Augustus, Armenia Minor, 
and a great part of Cilicia. ‘Tiberius rendered him 
great services with Augustus, especially when his 
subjects brought accusations against him before that 
prince. He pleaded his cause himself, and was the 
occasion of his gaining it. Archelaus fixed his resi- 
dence in the island of Eleusis, near the coast of Ci- 
licia; and having married Pythodoris, the widow of 
~Polemon king of Pontus, he considerably augmented 
his power. For as the sons of Polemon were infants 
at that time, he had undoubtedly the administration 


of their kingdom jointly with their mother. 


His reign was very long and happy: ™ but his lat- 

ter years were unfortunate, and his misfortunes were 
_the consequence of Tiberius’s revenge. That prince, 
_ who saw with pain, that Caius and Lucius, the sons 
of Agrippa, grandsons of Augustus, and his sons by 
adoption, were raised by degrees above him;* to 


avoid giving umbrage to the two young Cesars, and 


to spare himself the mortification of being witness to 
their aggrandizement, demanded and obtained per- 
mission to retire to Rhodes, under pretext that he 
had need of repose for the re-establishment of his 





eStrab. 1. xii. p: 558. Dio. 1. xxxix. p. 116. 


* BAppian. de Bell. Civ. 1. vy. p. 675. A. M. 3963. Before 
J.C. 41. 

'Dio. |. xlix. p. 411. A.M. 3968. Before J. C. 36. 

¥Plut. in Anton. 944. A. M. 3973. Before J. C. 31. 
~ lJoseph. Antig. 1. xv. c. 5. Dio. J. liv. p. 526. Sueton. in 


‘Vib. co vit. Vio. ). Ivii. p..614. Strab. 1. xiv.-p. 671, & 1, xii. 
p. 556. A. M. 3984. Before J. C. 20. 

mDio. in Excerpt. p. 662. Sueton. in Tib. c. x. Vell. Paterc. 
L ii. c. 99. A.M. 3988. Before J. C. 16. 

* *¢ Ne fulgor suus orientium juvenum obstaret initiis, dissimu- 


_ lata causa consilii sui, commeatum ab socero atque eodem vitrico 
_ acqniescendi a continuatione Jaborum petiit.”° PATERC. 1]. ii. c. 99. 











t+ * Rex Archelaus quinquagesinum annum Cappadocia potie- 
_oatur, invisus Tiberio, quod eum Rhodi agentem nullo officio co- 
Juisset. © New: id’ Archelaus per superbiam omiserat, sed ab intimis 
August) monitua; quie ftlorente Caio Cesare, misscque ad res 
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ment, and people began to neglect him asa person ir 
disgrace, and did not believe it safe to appear his 
friends. {During his stay at Rhodes, king Archelaus, 


4 


real banish - 


who was not a great distance from thence, residing | 


generally at { Eleusis, paid him no honours, forgetting 
the great obligations he had to him. It was not, 
says Tacitus, out of pride or haughtiness, but by the 
advice of Augustus’s principal friends, who believed 
the amity of Tiberius dangerous at that time. || Or 


the contrary, when young Caius Cesar, appointed — 


governor of the East, was sent into Armenia by Au- 
gustus, to appease the troubles of that country, Ar- 
chelaus, who looked upon him as the future successor 


to the empire, paid him all kind of honours, and dis- 


tinguished himself by the zeal with which he paid his 
court to him. Politicians are often mistaken in their 


conjectures, for want of a clear insight into futurity. — 


It would have been more consistent with prudence 
and wisdom in Archelaus to have observed such a 
conduct as would have been agreeable to each of the 

rinces, who might both arrive at the empire. Some- 


thing of this nature is observed of Pomponius 9 Atti- 


cus, who, during all the divisions with which the 


republic was torn at different times, always knew 


how to render himself agreeable to the heads of both 
parties. | joe 

Tiberius never forgot the injurious preference that 
had been given to his rival, which was the more 


offensive to him, as it argued an ungrateful disposition _ 


in Archelaus. **He made him highly sensible of 
this when he became master. Archelaus was cited 
to Rome, as having endeavoured to excite troubles 
in the province. 
dissembling the emperor’s anger, gave him hopes o 
pardon, provided he came in person to demand it. 


Livia wrote to him, and, without 











This was a snare laid for drawing him out of his so 


kingdom. The king tt of Cappadocia either did not 
perceive it, or dared not to act as if he did. He set 
out for Rome, was very ill received by Tiberius, and 
saw himself shortly after proceeded against as a ¢ri- 
minal. 
with age, was generdily believed to have Jost his 
reason; but that in reality he was perfectly in his 
senses, and counterfeited the madman because he 
saw no other means of saving his life. The senate 
passed no sentence against him: but age, the gout, 
and, more than those, the indignity of the treatment 





Orientis, intuta Tiberii amicitia credebatur.”» Tacit. Annal. 1. 
ii. c. 42. 

t Eleusis was but six leagues distant from Rhodes. 
xiv. p. 651. 

|| A. M. 4002. Before J. C. 2. 

§ “* Hoc quale sit, facilius existimabit is,-qui judicare poterit 
quant sit sapientie, eorum retinere usum benevolentiamque, 
inter quos maximarum rerum non solum ezmulatio, sed obtrectatic 
tanta intercedebat, quantum fuit incidere necesse inter Casarem 
atque Antonium, cum se uterque principem non solum urthis Roma- 
nee sed orbis terrarum esse cuperet.”? Conn. Nup. in Alilic. c. xx. 

** A.M. 4020. A. D. 16. 


Strap. ! 


ti “Ile ignarus doli, vel, si intelligere videretur, vim metuens, ~ 


in urbem properat: exceptusque immiti a principe, et mox accu- 
satus a senatu; non ob crimina, que fingebantur, sed angore, 
simul fessus senio, et quia regibus equa, nedym infirma, insolita 
sunt, finem vite sponte an fato implevit.”. Tactr, Ann. 1. ti. c. 42. 


Dion assures-us, that Archelaus, depressed © 








¥ he was fiatle to. suffer, soon seeauoned his ‘deat 


nn 


: docia was reduced into a province of the ome em- 


_ He reigned fifty-two years. After his death, Cappa- 


ire. 


This kingdom was very powerful. The revenues 


= of Cappadocia were so considerable when Archelaus 


_ died, that Tiberius thought himself able, from his 


a new acquisition, to abate the half of a tax he had 


5 ‘caused to be levied. 


He even gave that province 
some relief, and would not exact from it all the duties 


; = had paid the last king. 


The kings of Cappadocia generally resided at Ma- 


; zaca, aac city situate at-the foot of the mountain Ar- 
“as and which was governed by the laws of * Cha- 


- Yondas. 


This city was built upon the river Melas, 
‘which empties itself into the Euphrates. A king of 
Cappadocia, whom Strabo calls simply Ariarathes, 
without mentioning the time when he lived, having 


filled up the mouths of this river, it overflowed all 
the neighbouring country ; after which he caused 
a small islands to be made in it, after the manner of 


ES acne diversions. 


- the ‘Cyclades, where he passed part of his life in 
The river broke the dams of its 


mouths, and the waters returned into their channel. 
~The Euphrates having received them, overflowed, 


and did incredible damage in Cappadocia. 


The Ga- 
atians, who inhabited Phrygia, suffered also great 





2 - losses by that inundation, for which they insisted 


upon heing mse amends. They demanded three 


°Boch. Phaleg. 1. iii. c. 11. 
PCic. pro Flac. n. 9, 10. 

_ * This Charondas was a celebrated legislator of Grecia "Major, 
of whom mention has peer made. 
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Cappadocia abounded | with Di greee asses, ean 
mules. 





It was from thence the horses were brought iE 


so particularly allotted for the use of the emperors, 
that the consuls themselves were forbidden to have > 





It furnished also a great number of — 
The Cappadocians - 


any of them. 
slaves { and false, witnesses. 


"were reported to accustom themselves to the bearing _ 
of torments from their infancy, and to put one ano- 
ther to the rack and other methods of torture, in or — 


der to inure themselves against the pains their false 
witness might one day expose them to suffer. This 
people exceeded the Greek nation in perjury,’ though — 





the latter had carried that vice to a great height # 


if we may believe Cicero, who ascribes to them 
the having made this manner of speaking common 
amongst them; “ Lend Le your evidence, || and ise 
will pay you with mine.” 

Cappadocia, generally speaking, was far from be- 
ing a country of great geniuses and learned men. It 
has produced, however, some very celebrated au- 
thors. Strabo and Pausanias are of that number. 
was believed especially, that the Cappadocians were 
very unfit for the profession of orators; and it he-— 
came a proverb, that a § “rhetorician of that coun-_ 
try was as hard to be found as a white raven or a_ 
flying tortoise.” St. Basi] and St. Gregory Nazian- 
zen are exceptions to that rule. 


¢ Mancipiis locuples eget eris Cappadocum TeX. 
|| Da mihi testimonium mutuum. 
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NHIS twenty-second Book contains the conclu- 
ies sion of the history of Syracuse. It may be di- 
- vided into three parts. The first includes the long 
_ reign of Hiero If. The second, the short reign of 
his grandson Hieronymus, the troubles of Syracuse 
occasioned by it, with the siege and taking of that 
city by Marcettus. The third is a concise abridg- 
ment of the history of Syracuse, with some reflections 
on the government and character of the Syracusans, 
and on ARCHIMEDES. 








ee ARTICLE 1. 


SECT. I. Hiero the Second chosen captam-general by 
the Syracusans, and soon after appointed king. He 
makes an alliance with the Romans in the beginning 
of the first Punic war. 
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_ Hero II. ? was descended from the family of Ge- 
jon, who had formerly reigned in Syracuse. As his 
mother was a slave, his father Hierocles, according to 
the barbarous custom of those times, caused him to 
be exposed soon after his birth; believing that the 
infant dishonoured the nobility of his race. If Justin’s 
fabulous account may be believed, the bees nourished 
him several days with their honey. ‘The oracle 
declaring, that so singular an event was a certain 
_ presage of his future greatness, Hierocles caused him 
_ to be brought back to his house, and took all possible 
care of his education. 
The child derived from this education all the be- 
nefit that could be expected. He distinguished him- 
- self early above all those of his years, by his address 


~ aJustin. 1. xxiii.c. 4. A. M. 3700. Before J. C. 304. 
Polyb. 1. i. p. 8,9. A.M. 3727. Before J. C. 277. 
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in military exercises, and his courage in hattle. Tie 


° , . f = 
acquired the esteem of Pyrrhus, and received several 


rewards from his hands. Fle was of a beautiful “as=ses 
pect, tall stature, and robust complexion. 


¢ 


all the qualities that adorn that rank. 


> Discord having arisen between the citizens of - _ 
g 


Syracuse and their troops, the latter, who were in the 
neighbourhood, raised Artemidorus and Hiero to the 
supreme command, which comprehended all authority 
civil and military. The latter was at that time very 
young, but displayed a prudence and maturity that 


gave promise of a great king. Honoured with this 


command, by the help of some friends he entered the 
city; and having found means to bring over the ad- 
verse party, who were intent upon nothing but raising. 
disorders, he behaved with so much mildness and ~ 
greatness of mind, that the Syracusans, though highly — 
dissatisfied with the liberty assumed by the soldiers — 
of choosing their officers, were, however, unanimous 
in conferring 
tain-general. 
From his first measures it was easy to judge that — 
the new magistrate aspired at something more than 
that office. 
sooner quitted the city, than Syracuse was involved in 
new troubles by seditious spirits and lovers of innova- 
tion, he perceived how important it was, in the ab-— 
sence of himself and the army, to have somebody upon 
whom he might rely for keeping the citizens within 
the bounds of their duty. Leptines seemed very fit for © 
that purpose, as: being a man of integrity, and one 





* “Tn alloquio blandus, in negotio justus, in imperio moderatns 
prorsus ut nihil ei regium deesse, preter regnum, videretur.” Justin. 


30 


[ne his <= ane 
conversation * he was affable and polite, in business 
just, and moderate in command; so that he wanted 
nothing but the title of king,” as he already possessed 


upon him the title and power of cap- Bes 





In fact, observing that the troops no : 











_ thing against himself. 
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who had great influence with the people. Hiero. 
attached him to himself for ever, by espousing his 


daughter, and by the same alliance secured the public 
tranquillity, during the time he should be obliged to 
remove from Syracuse, and march at the head of the 
armies. : . 

Another much bolder, though far less just, stroke 


“of policy, established his security and repose. He 


had every thing to fear from the foreign soldiers, 
turbulent, malignant men, void of respect for their 


commanders, and of affection for a state of which 


they made no part, solely actuated by the desire of 
lucre, and always ready for a revolt; who having 
neen vold enough to assume a right in the election 


of magistrates, which did not belong to them, were 


capable, upon the least discontent, of attempting any 
| He easily comprehended, that 
he should never have the mastery over them, as they 
were too well united amongst themselves; that, if he 
undertook to punish the most criminal, their chas- 


_tisement would not fail to provoke the rest ; and that 


the only means to put an end to the troubles they 
occasioned, was utterly to exterminate this factious 
body of troops, whose licentiousness and rebellious 


_ disposition were only fit to corrupt others, and incline 


them to pernicious excesses. Deceived by a false 
zeal, and blind love for the public good, and sensibly 


affected also with the prospect of the dangers to which 


he was perpetually exposed, he thought it incumbent 
cn him, for the safety of his country and security of 
his person, to procced to this cruel and sad extremity, 
very contrary to his natural character, but which 


_ seemed necessary to him in the present conjuncture. 
He therefore took the field under the pretext of 


marching against the Mamertines.*, When he came 
within view of the enemy, he divided his army into 


_Awo parts: on the one side he posted such of the sol- 
_ diers as were Syracusans; on the other, the mercena- 
Cue T les. 
_ intended an attack; and left the others exposed to 


He put himself at the head of the first, as if he 


the Mamertines, who cut them in pieces, after which 
he returned quietiy to the city with the Syracusan 
troops. 

The army being thus purged of all who might. ex- 
cite disorders and sedition, he raised a sufficient 
number cf new troops, and afterwards discharged the 
duties of his function in peace. The Mamertines, 
elate with their success, advancing into the country, 
he marched against them with the Syracusan troops, 
whom he had armed and disciplined well, and gave 
them battle in the plain of Mylw.. A great part of 
the enemies were left upon the field, and their gene- 
rals made prisoners. At his return he was declared 
king by all the citizens of Syracuse, and afterwards 
by all the allics. + This happened seven years after 


his being raised to the snpreme authority. 


It would be difficult to justify the manner in which 
he attained that eminence. Whether he put the 
¢Frontin. Stratag. ]. i. c. 4. $Polybe]. i. p./10, 11. 


ePolyb. I. i. p. 15, 16. A. M. 3739. Before J. C. 265. 
* They were originally troops from Campania, whom Agatho- 


sles had taken into his pay, and. who afterwards seized Messina, 
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| attacked the Syracusans first. 
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foreign soldiers in motion himself, which seems pro- — 
bable enough, or only lent himself to their zeal, it 
was a criminal infidelity to his country and the pub. — 
lic authority, to which his example gave a mortal 
wound. It is true, the irregularity of his entrance 
upon office was somewhat amended by the consent 
which the people and allies afterwards gave to it. 
But can we suppose, that in such a conjuncture their 
consent was perfectly free? As to his being elected 
king, there was nothing of compulsion in that: if.his 
secret ambition had any part in it, that fault was 
well atoned for by his wise and disinterested conduct 
through the long duration of his reign and life. 

The loss of the battle we have spoken of entirely 
disconcerted the affairs of the Mamertines. Some 
of them had recourse to the Carthaginians, to whom 
they. surrendered their citadel; others resolved to 
abandon the city to the Romans, and sent to desire 
their aid. Hence arose the first Punic war, as I have 
explained more at Jarge elsewhere.{ — - 

* Appius Claudius the consul put to sea, in order to 
aid the Mamertines. Not being able to pass the 
strait of Messina, of which the Carthaginians had 
possessed themselves, he made a feint of abandoning 
that enterprise, and of returning towards Rome with 
all the troops he had on board his fleet. Upon this 
news the enemy, who blocked up Messina on the 
side next the sea, having retired, as if there had been 
nothing further to apprehend, Appius tacked about, — 
and passed the strait without danger. a! 

“The Mamertines, partly through menaces, and 
partly through surprise, having driven out of the 
citadel the officer who commanded in it for the Car- 
thaginians, called in Appius, and opened the gates of © 
their city to him. The Carthaginians soor after 


-formed the siege of it, and made a treaty of alliance ~ 


with Hiero, who joined his troops to theirs. The 
Roman consul thought fit to venture a battle, and 
s The fight was warm. 
Hiero showed all possible courage, but could not 
resist the valour of the Romans, and was obliged to 
give way and retire to Syracuse. Claudius, having 
obtained a like victory over the Carthaginians, saw 
himself master of the field, advanced to the walls of 
Syracuse, and even designed to have besieged it. 

¢ When the news of Appius’s good success arrived. 
at Rome, it occasioned great joy. In order to make 
the- most of it, it was thought proper to use new 
efforts. The. two consuls lately elected, Manius 
Otacilius and Manius Valerius, were ordered into. 
Sicily. Upon their arrival, several of the Carthagi- 
nian and Syracusan cities surrendered at discretion. 

The consternation of Sicily, joined to the number 
and force of the Roman legions, made Hiero conceive 
what was likely to be the event of this new war. 
That prince was sensible, that he might rely upon a 
more faithful and constant amity on the side of the 
Romans. He knew that the Carthaginians had not 





having first put the principal inhabitants to the sword. 2g 
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tenounced the ieee they had anciently formed, of 
possessing themselves of all Sicily ; and if they made 
themselves masters of Messina, he rightly judged his 
_ power would be very insecure in the neighbourhood 
of such dangerous and formidable enemies. He saw 
no other expedient for the preservation of his king- 
dom, than to leave the Carthaginians engaged with 
the Romans; well assured that the war would be 
long and obstinate between these two republics, 
_ whose strength was equal; and that as long as they 
should be contending, he should have no reason to 
apprehend being distressed either by the one or the 
other. He therefore sent ambassadors to the con- 
suls to treat of peace and alliance. They were far 
from refusing those offers. ‘hey were too much 
afraid, that the Carthaginians, being masters at sea, 
might cut off all passage for provisions; which fear 
was the better founded, as the troops who had first 
_ passed the strait had suffered extremely by famine. 
- An alliance with Hiero secured the legions in that 
respect, and was immediately concluded. The con- 
ditions were, that the king should restore to the Ro- 
mans, without ransom, all the prisoners he had taken 
from them, and pay them a hundred * talents in 
money. 
From thenceforth Hiero, constantly attached to the 
Romans, to whom he sent supplies when occasion 


required, reigned peaceably at Syracuse, as a king. 


who had no view nor ambition but the esteem and 
love of his people. .No prince was ever more suc- 
cessful in that point, nor longer enjoyed the fruits of 
his wisdom and prudence. or more than fifty years 
that he lived after being elected king, whilst all 
things were in flames around him, occasioned by the 
cruel wars which the two most potent states of the 
_ world made against each other, he was so prudent 
and happy as to be no more than a spectator of them, 
and only to hear the noise of those arms which took 
all the neighbouring regions, whilst himself and his 
eos retained a profound peace. 

"Tbe Romans perceived, en more than one occa- 
sionyduring the first Punic war, and especially at the 
siege of Agrigentum, with which it was in a manner 
opened the importance of their alliance with Hicro, 
who avundantly supplied them with provisions at 
times when the Roman army, without his aid, would 
have been exposed to excessive famine. 

The interval between the end of the first Punic 
war and the commencement of the second, which 
was about five-and-twenty years, was a time of peace 
and tranquillity to Hiero, in which the actions of 
that prince are little spoken of. 

€ Polybius only informs us, that the Carthaginians, 
in the unhappy war they were obliged to support 
against the strangers or mercenaries, which was called 
‘. the African war, finding themselves extremely pressed, 

had recourse to their allies, and especially to king 
— Hiero, who granted them all they asked of ‘him. 
‘That prince perceived, that to support himself in 


 £Polyb.1. i. p. 18. 
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Sicily, it-was necessary that the Cavtaenians should 
overcome in this war; lest the strangers, who had ee 
already obtained many advantages over the Cartha: © _ 
ginians, in case of entire success, should find no fur-. 
ther obstacles to their projects, and should form de- 
signs of bringing their victorious arms into Sicily. te 
Perhaps also, as ‘he was an excellent politician, he 
thought it incumbent on him to be npon his guard 
against the too great power of the Romans, who ~ 
would become absolute masters, if the Carthaginians 
should be entirely ruined in the war against che re © 
volters. 

Hiero’s sole application during this Jong interval - 
of peace, was to make his subjects happy, and to 
redress the evils which the unjast government of 
Agathocles, who preceded him some years, and the — 
intestine divisions which ensued, had occasioned; an 
employment worthy of a king. ‘There was a levity 
and inconstancy in the character of the Syracusans, — 
which often inclined them to excessive and violent 
resolutions; but at bottom they were humane and 
equitable, and no enemies to-a just and reasonable 
obedience. The proof of which is, that when they 
were governed with wisdom and moderation, as ‘by 
Timoleon, they respected the authority of the laws 
and magistrates, and obeyed them with joy. 

Hiero was no sooner entered upon office, and had 
the supreme authority confided to him, than he a8 
showed his detestation for the wretched policy of 
the tyrants; w ho, considering the citizens as their 
enemies, had no other thoughts than to weaken and 
intiniidate them, and reposed their whole confidence ~ 
in the foreign soldiers, by whom they were perpetu- 
ally surrounded. He ‘began by putting arms into the. 
hands of the citizens, formed them with care in the 
exercises of war, and employed them in preference _ 
to all others. ae 

















5 ss : 

SECT. II. Hiero’s pacific regn. He particularly fue 
vours agrivullure. He applies the abilities of Ar- ~~ 
chimedes his relation to the service of the public, and 
causes him to make an imfinite number of machines for 
the defence of a besieged place. He dies very old, and 
much regretted by the people. 


Wuen Hiero attained the sovereign authority, his > 
great aim was to convince his subjects, less by his: — 
words than his actions, that he was infinitely remote — 
from any design tothe prejudice of their fortunes or 
liberty. He was not intent upon being feared, but 
upon being loved. He looked upon himself less as 9 _ 
their master, than as their protector and father. 
Before his reign, the state had been divided hy two 
factions, that of the citizens and that of the soldiers 
whose differences, snpported on both sides with gre at 
animosity, had occasioned infinite misfortunes. He 
used his utmost endeavours to extinguish all remains | 
of this division, and to eradicate from their minds all 
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seeds of discord and misunderstanding. He seems 
-to have succeeded wonderfully in that respect, as, 


- during a reign of more than fifty years, no sedition 
or revolt disturbed the tranquillity of Syracuse. ; 

What contributed most, without doubt, to this 
_ happy calm, was the particular care taken by Hiero 
to keep his subjects employed ; to banish luxury and 


of all seditions, from his dominions ; to support and 
improve the natural fertility of his country; and to 







as the certain means to render his people happy, and 
to diffuse abundance throughout his kingdom. The 
_ cultivation of lands, indeed, besides employing an in- 
finite number of hands, which would otherwise remain 
idle and unprofitable, draws into a country, by the 
exportation of grain, the riches of the neighbouring 
~ nations, and turns their current into the houses of 
- the people, by a commerce which is renewed every 
_ year, and which is the deserved fruit of their labour 
-and industry. ‘This is, and we cannot repeat it too 
_ often, what ought to be the peculiar attention of a 
- wise government, as one of the most essential parts 
of wise and salutary policy, though unhappily too 
a much neglected. : 
_ Hiero applied himself entirely to this end. He 
_ did not think it unworthy of the sovereignty, to study 
and make himself thoroughly master of all the rules 
of agriculture. He even gave himself the trouble 
- to compose books upon that subject, of which we 
ought much to regret the loss. 
_ that object of his inquiries in a manner still more 
worthy of a king. The principal riches of the state, 
_ and the most certain fund of the prince’s revenue, 
-~- zonsisted in corn. He therefore believed it of the 
highest consequence, and what demanded his utmost 
. care and application, to establish good order in that 
_ traffic, to render the condition of the husbandmen, 
. of whom the greatest part of the people were com- 
_ posed, safe and happy ; to ascertain the prince’s dues, 
ae whose principal revenue rose from them; to obviate 
such disorders as might get ground to the prejudice 
of his institutions; and to prevent the unjust vexa- 
tions which might possibly be attempted to be intro- 
duced in the sequel. ‘To answer all these purposes, 
‘Hicro made regulations so wise, reasonable, equitable, 
and at the same time conformable to the people’s and 
_ prince’s interests, that they became in a manner the 
_ fundamental laws of the country, and were always 
observed as sacred and inviolable, not only in his 
reign, but in all succeeding times. When the Ro- 
‘mans had subjected the city and dominions of Syra- 
-cuse, they imposed no new tributes, and decreed,* 
that all things should be disposed according to the 
 taws of Hiero: in order that the Syracusans, in 
__ changing their masters, might have the consolation 
‘not to change their laws, and see themselves in sore 
5Plin. ]. xviit. c. 3. iCic. Orat. in Ver, de frum. n. 14. 
* ‘© Decumas lege Hieronica semper vendendas censuerunt, ut 
us jucundior esset muneris illius functio,si ejus regis, qui Siculis 


7s carissimus fuit, non solum instituta, commutato imperio, verum 
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idleness. the parent of all vices, and the usual source - 


reflect honour upon agriculture, which he considered — 


But he considered | 
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measure still governed by a prince. whose veryname 


was always dear to them, and rendered those laws 
exceedingly venerable. ie 


] have observed, that in Sicily the prince’s princi-» ss 


“pal revenue coneiniedy in corn; the tenth being paid 


him. It was therefore his interest that the country 


should be well cultivated, that estimates should be — 


made of the value of the lands, and that they ee 
produce abundantly, as his revenue augmented i 

proportion to their fertility. The collectors of ahs 
tenth for the prince, which was paid in kind and not 
in money, were called Decumani, that is to say, 
farmers of the tenths. Hiero, in the regulations he 
made upon this head, did not neglect his own in- 
terests, which is the mark of a wise prince and good 
economist. He knew very well, there was reason to 
apprehend, that the country people, who frequently 
consider the most legal and moderate imposts as in- 
tolerable burdens, might be tempted to defraud the 
prince of his dues. To spare them this temptation, 
he took such f just and exact precautions, that whe- 
ther the corn were in the ear, on the floor to be 
thrashed, laid up in barns, or laden for carriage, it 


was not possible for the husbandman to secrete any — 
part of it, or to defraud the collector of a single grain, © 


without exposing himself to a severe penalty. Cicero 
acquaints us with these circumstances, at much length. 
But he adds also, that Hiero had taken the same pre- 


cautions against the avidity of the collectors, to whom — 4 


it was equally impossible to extort any thing from 
the husbandmen beyond the tenth. Hiero seems to 


have been very much against the husbandman’s being. 


drawn from his home upon any pretext whatsoever. 
In fact, says Cicero, inveighing against Verres, who 
gave them great trouble by frequent and painful 
journeys, “it is very hard and afflicting to the poor 
husbandmen, to be brought from their country to the 
city, from the plough to the bar, and from the care 
of tilling their lands to that of prosecuting law-suits.” 
'Miserum atque imiquum, ex agro homines traduci in 
forum, ab aratro ad subsellia, ab usu rerum rusticarum 
ad insolitam litem atque judicium. And besides, can 
they flatter themselves, let their cause be ever so 
just, “that they shall carry it to the prejudice of the 
collectors?” Judicio ut arator decumanum persequatur ? 

Can there be any thing more toa king’s praise 
than what we have now said? Hiero might under- 
take wars, for he did not want valour, gain battles, 
make conquests, and extend the bounds of his do- 
minions, and upon these accounts might pass for a 
hero in the opinion of the generality of men. But 
with how many taxes must he have loaded his people! 
How many husbandmen must he have torn from their 
lands! How much blood would the gaining of those 
victories have. cost him! and of what emoiument 
would they have been to the state? Hiero, who knew 
wherein. true glory consists, placed his own 
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mano tradit, ut neque in segetibus, neque in ereis, neque in hor-— 


reis, neque in amovendo, neque in asportando frumento, grano uno 
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* Sgoverning hie people with iste) ‘aid in “making 
them happy. Instead of conquering new countries 
“by 1 the force of arms, he endeavoured to multiply bis 
own in a manner by the cultivation of the lands, by 
rendering them more fertile than they were, and in 
actually ‘multiplying his people, wherein the real 
force and true riches of a state consist; and which 
_. ean never fail to happen when the people of a coun- 
- try reap a reasonable advantage from their labour. 
K]t was in the second Punic war, that Hiero gave 
~ distinguished proofs of his attachment to the Romans. 
As soon as he received advice of Hannibal’s arrival in 
Italy, he went with his fleet well equipped to meet 
Tiberius Sempronius, who was arrived at Messina, to 
_ offer that consul his services, and to assure him that, s 
advanced in age as he was, he would show the same 
zeal for the Roman people, as he had formerly done 
in his youth in the first war against the Carthagi- 
nians. He took upon him to supply the consul’s 
legions, and the-troops of the allies, with corn and 
clothes at his own expense. Upon the news re- 
ceived the same instant, of the advantage gained by 
_ the Roman over the Carthaginian fleet, the consul 
thanked the king for his advantageous offers, and 
~ made no use of them at that time. 
'Hiero’s inviolable fidelity towards the Romans, 
_ which is very remarkable in his character, appeared 
still more conspicuously after their defeat near the 
lake of Thrasymenus. ‘They had already lost three 
_ battles against Hannibal, each more unfortunate and 
‘more bloody than the preceding. Hiero, in that 
mournful conjuncture, sent a fleet laden with provi- 
sions to the port of Ostia. The Syracusan ambassa- 
dors, when introduced to the senate, told them, 
“That Hiero, their master, had been as. sensibly 
afflicted with their last disgrace, as if he had suffered 
it in his own person. That though he well knew, 
that the grandeur of the Roman people was almost 
more worthy of admiration in times of adversity, 
than after the most signal successes; he had sent 
them all the aid that could be expected from a good 
-and faithful ally, and earnestly desired the senate 
would not refuse to accept it. That they had par- 
ticularly brought a Victory of gold, that weighed 
three hundred pounds, which the king hoped they 
would vouchsafe to receive as a favourable augury, 
-and a pledge of the vows which he made for their 
prosperity. ‘That they had also imported three hun- 
_ dred thousand bushels of wheat, and two hundred 
_ thousand of barley; and that if the Roman people 
desired a greater quantity, Hiecro would cause as 
‘much as they pleased to be transported to whatever 
_ places they should appoint. ‘That he knew the Ro- 
-_ man people employed none in their armies but citi- 
zens and allies; but. that he had seen light-armed 
strangers in their camp. ‘That he had therefore sent 
them. a thousand archers and slingers, who might be 
opposed successfully to the Baleares, and Moore of- 
~kLiv. 1. xxi. n. 50,51. A, M. 3786. Before J. C. 218. 
| dLsives 1e/xxii. 1 37, 38.- 
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who should be sent to command in Sicily, might 


| barley on board the ships, with the archers and — 
| slingers, were sent to the consuls. = 


| upon the noble and pradent liberality of Hiero; first — Ps 
| in the generous design he forms, of presenting the =~ s.a3 
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Hannibal’s army.”—They added to this aid a very 
salutary piece of advice, which was, that the preetor, 


despatch a fleet to Africa, in order to find ‘the Car-— 
thaginians such employ ment in their own country, 
as might put it out of their power by that civersions 
to send any succours to Hannibal. 

The senate answered the king’s eee in. 
very obliging and honourable terms, “ ‘That Hiero 
acted like a very generous prince, ae a most faithful 
ally: that from the time he had contracted an alli- tae 


ance with the Romans, his attachment for them had — ae 
been constant and unaltcrable; in fine, that in all — e 
times and places he had pow erfully and magnificently “ a 
succoured them: that the people had a due sense of = - 


such generosity: that some cities of Italy had already 
presented the Roman people with gold, who, after 
having expressed their gratitude, had not thought fit. 
to accept it: that the Victory was too favourable an v2 a 
augury not to be received: that they would place her. “45s 
in the Capitol, that is to say, in the temple of the eae 
most high Jupiter, in order that she might establish 
there her fixed and lasting abode.” Al] the corn and — 


Valeehis Maximus* makes an observation here ~ 





Romans with three hundred and twenty pounds _ a 
weight of gold; then in the industrious precaution — 
he uses to prevent them from refusing to accept it. 
He does not offer them that gold in specie; he knew 
the exceeding delicacy of the Roman people too well 
for that; but under the form of a Victory, which eee : 
dared not to refuse, upon account of the good omen 
it seemed to bring along with it. 3 

It is extraordinary to see a prince, whose dotnttiana eek 
were situated as Syracuse was in regard to Carthage, 








| from which it had every thing to fear,at a time when 


Rome seemed near her ruin, continue unalterably 
faithfal, and declare openly for her interests, not- 
withstanding all the dangers to which so daring a. — 

conduct exposed him. A more prudent politician, 
to speak the usual language, would perhaps have 
waited the event of a new action, and not have been 





so hasty to declare himself without necessity, and at 
his extreme peril. Such examples are the more 
estimable, for being rare and almost unparalleled. == 


Ido not know, however, whether, even in good- 
policy, Hiero ought not to have acted as he did. It 
would have been the greatest of all misfortunes for 
Syracuse, had the Carthaginians entirely ruined, or 
even weakened the Romans too muck. That city f 
would have immediately felt all the weight of Car =~ 
thage; as it was situated over-against it, and lay 
highly convenient for strengthening its commerce, 
securing to it the empire of the sea, and establishing | 
it firmly in Sicily, by the possession of the whole 
Neque ignatus verecundiz majorum nostrorum, quod nollet acci- 


pere, habitum id Victorie formavit, ut eos teligione motos, mu- 
nificentia sua uti cogeret: voluntate ‘taittendi prius, iterum provi-= 
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a sland. It would therefore have been imprudent to 
such allics to be ruined hy the Carthaginians, who 
would not have been the better friends to th  Syra- 
— cusans for heving renounced the Romans b~» force. 
It was therelore a decisive stroke, to fly immediately 
to the aid of the Romans; and as Syracuse’ would 
necessarily fall alter Rome, it was absolutely requisite 
to hazard every thing, either to save Rome, or fall 
| with her. 
If the facts, which history has preserved of so long 
and happy a reign, are few, they do not give us the 
less idea of this prince, and ought to make us exceed- 
ingly regrct the want of more particular information 
concerning his actions. 
“ ™ The sum cf a hundred talents,* which he sent to 
the Rhodians, and the presents he made them after 
the great earthquake, which laid waste their island, 
-and threw down their Colossus, are illustrious in- 
stances of his liberality and munificence. ‘The modesty 
with which his presents were attended infinitely en- 
: hances the value of them. He caused two statues to 
be erected in the public square at Rhodes, represent- 
-_ing the people of Syracuse placing a crown upon the 
head of the Rhodians; as if, says Polybius, Hiero, 
after having made that people such magnificent 
presents, far from assuming any vanity from his muni- 
 ficence, believed himself their debtor upon that very 
account. And indeed the liberality and beneficence 
of a prince to strangers is rewarded with interest, in 
_the pleasure they give to himself, and the glory he 
acquires by them. 
: There is a pastoral of Theocritus (/dyll. 16.) which 
bears the name of the king we speak of, wherein the 
; poet seems tacitly to reproach that prince with pay- 
ing very ill for the verses made in honour of him. 
- But the mean manner in which he claims, as it were, 
a reward for the verses he meditates, leaves room to 
conclude, that the imputation of avarice falls with 
more justice upon the poet than upon the prince, 
distinguished and esteemed, as we have scen, from 
his liberality. 
It is to Hiero’s just taste, and singular attention 
~~ to every thing that concerned the public good, that 
Syracuse was indebted for those amazing machines of 
war, of which we shall soon sce it make so great an 
use, when besieged by the Romans. ‘Though that 
" prince seemed to devote his cares entirely to the 
tranquillity and domestic affairs of the kingdom, he 
aia not neglect those of war; convinced, that the 
surest means to preserve the peace of his dominions, 
was to hold himself always in readiness to make war 
upon unjust neighbours, who should attempt to dis- 
turb it. He knew how to profit by the advantage he 
possessed of having in his dominions the most learned 
geometrician the world had ever produced: it is 
plain | mean Archimedes. He was illustrious, not 
only by his.great ability in geometry, but his birth, 
as he was Hiero’s relation. Sensible alone to the 
pleasures of the mind, and highly averse to the hurry 
and tumult of business and government, he devoted 
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| himself solely to the study of a science, whose sub- 
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lime speculations on truths purely intellectuak and —— 
spiritual, and entirely distinct from matter, have such 
attraction for the learned of the first rank, as scarce 
leaves them at liberty to apply themselves to any 
other objects. 
Hicro had, however, sufficient influence over Ar- 
chimedes, to engage him to descend from those lofty. 
speculations to the practice of those mechanics, which 
depend on the hand, but are disposed and directed 
by the head. He pressed him continually, not te, 
employ his art always in soaring after immaterial and 
intellectual objects, but to bring it down to sensible 
and corporeal things, and to render his reasonings 


. in some measure more evident and familiar to the 


generality of mankind, by joining them experimentally 
with things of use. 

Archimedes frequently conversed with the king, 
who always heard him with great attention, and ex- 
treme pleasure. One day, when he was explaining 
to him the wonderful effects of the powers of motion, 
he proceeded to demonstrate, “That with a certain 
given power any weight whatsoever might be moved.” 
And applauding himself afterwards on the force of his 
demonstration, he ventured to boast, that if there 
were another world besides this we inhabit, by going 
to that he could remove this at pleasure. The king, 
surprised and delighted, desired him to put his posi- 
tion in execution, by removing some great weight 
with a small force. 

Archimedes preparing to satisfy the just and ra- 
tional curiosity of his kinsman and friend, chose out — 
one of the galleys in the port, caused it to be drawn 
on shore with great labour, and by abundance of men. 
He then ordered its usual lading to be put on board, 
and besides that, as many men as it could hold. Af- 
terwards, placing himself at some distance, and sitting — 
at his ease, without trouble, or exerting his strength 
in the least, by only moving with his hand the end 
of a machine, which he had provided with numerous 
cords and pulleys, he drew the galley to him upon 
the Jand, with as much ease, and as steadily, as if it 
had swam upon the water. 

The king, upon the sight of so prodigious an effect 
of the powers of motion, was entirely astonished; and 
judging from that experiment of the efficacy of the 
art, he earnestly solicited Archimedes to make se- 
veral sorts of machines and battering engines for 
sicges and attacks, as well for the defence as assault 
of places. 

It has been sometimes asked, whether the sublime 
knowledge of which we speak, be necessary to a king; 
and if the study of arts and sciences ought to form 
part of the education of a young prince?) What we 
read here demonstrates their utility. If king Hiero 
had wanted taste and curiosity, and employed him- 
self solely in his pleasures, Archimedes had remained 
inactive in his closet, and all his extraordinary science 
been of no advantage to his country. What treasures 
of useful knowledge lie buried in obscurity, and in a_ 
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manner hid under the earth, because princes set no 


value upon learned men, and consider them as per- 
sons useless to the state. But when, in their youth, 
they have imbibed some small tincture of arts and 
sciences, (for the study of princes ought to extend no 
farther in that point,) they esteem such as distinguish 
themselves by their learning, sometimes converse with 
them, and hold them in honour; and by so glorious 
a protection, make way for valuable discoveries, of 
which the state soon reaps the advantage. Syracuse 
had this obligation to Hiero; which, without doubt, 
was the effect of his excellent edacation; for he had 
been bred with uncommon care and attention. 

What has been said hitherto of Archimedes, and 
what we shall presently add, with respect to those 
admirable machines of war which were used during 


the siege of Syracuse, shows how wrong it is to 


‘do not relate to useful things. 


- gar. 


despise those sublime and speculative sciences, whose 
nly objects are simple and abstract ideas. It is true, 
that all mere geometrical or algebraical speculations 
But it is also as true, 
that most of those, which have not that relation, con- 
duct or refer to those that have. They may appear 
unprofitable, as long as they do not deviate, if I may 
so say, from this intellectual world; but the mixed 


‘mathematics, which descend to matter, and consider 


the motions of the stars, the perfect knowledge of 
navigation, the art of drawing remote objects near 
by the assistance of telescopes, the increase of the 
powers of motion, the nice exactitude of the balance, 
and other similar objects, become more easy of access, 
and in a manner familiarize themselves with the vul- 
The labour of Archimedes was long obscure, 
and perhaps contemned, because he confined himself 
to simple and barren speculations. Ought we there- 
fore to conclude that it was useless and unprofitable? 
It was from that very source of knowledge, buried 
till then in obscurity, that shot forth those brilliant 
lights, and wonderful discoveries, which display from 
their birth a sensible and manifest utility, and inspired 
the Romans with astonishment and despair when 
they besieged Syracuse. 

Hiero was great and magnificent in all things, in 
building palaces, arsenals, and temples. He caused 
an infinite number of ships of all burdens to be built 
for the exportation of corn; a traffic in which almost 
the whole wealth of the island consisted. ° We are 


told of a galley built by his order, under the direction 


of Archimedes, which was reckoned one of the most 
famous structures of antiquity. It was a whole year 
-n building. Hiero passed whole days amongst the 


_ workmen, to animate them by his presence. 


This ship had twenty benches of oars. The enor- 
mous pile was fastened together on all sides with 
huge nails of copper, which weighed each ten pounds 
and upwards. 

The inside had in it three galleries or corridors, the 


lowest of which led to the hold by a flight of stairs, 


4 lodgings. 





the second to apartments, and the first to soldiers’ 


~ e Athen. 1. v. p. 206—209. 
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On the right and left side of the middle gallery 


there were apartments to the number of thirty; in - 


. . i. 
each of which were four beds for men. ‘The apart- 


ment for the officers and seamen had fifteen beds, 


and three great rooms for eating; the last of which, 
(hat was at the stern, served for a kitchen. 
floors of these apartments were inlaid with small 
stones of different colours, representing stories taken 
from the Iliad of Homer. The ceilings, windows, 


and all the other parts, were finished with wonderfel _ 


art, and embellished with all kinds of ornaments. 
In the uppermost gallery there was a gymnasium 


or place of éxercise, and walks proportionate to the — 


magnitude of the ship. In them were gardens and 


plants of all kinds, disposed in wonderful order. 


Pipes, some of hardened clay, and others of lead, 
conveyed water all round to refresh them. There 
were also arbours of ivy and vines, that had their 
roots in great vessels filled with earth, 
were watered in the same manner as the gardens. 
The arbours served to shade the walks. 


After these came the apartment of Venus, with - ; 


three beds. This was floored with agates and other 
precious stones, the finest that could be found in the 
island. 


and small statues. In another apartment was a li- 
brary, at the top of which, on the outside, was fixed 
a sun-dial. 


There was also an apartment with three beds fora 
bath, in which were three great brazen coppers, and — 


a bathing-vessel, made of a single stone of various 
colours. ‘This vessel contained two hundred and fifty 
quarts. At the ship’s head was a great reservoir of 
water, which held a hundred thousand quarts. 

All round the ship on the outside were Atlases of 
six cubits, or nine feet in height, which supported 
the sides of the ship; these Atlases were at equal 
distances from each other. The ship was adorned 
on all sides with paintings, and had cight towers 
proportioned to its size; two’at the head, two at the 
stern, and four in the middle, of equal dimensions. 
Upon these towers were parapets, from which stones 
might be discharged upon the ships of an enemy that 
should approach too near. 
by four young men completely armed, and two 
archers. ‘The inside of them was filled with stones 
and arrows. 

Upon the side of the vessel, well strengthened 
with planks, was a kind of rampart, on which was ar 
engine to discharge stones, made by Archimedes: if 
threw a stone of three hundred weight, and an arrow 
of twelve cubits (eighteen feet) the distance of a sta- 
dium, or a hundred and twenty-five paces from it. 

The ship had three masts, at each of which were 
two machines to discharge stones. ‘There also were 
the hooks and masses of lead to throw upon such as 


approached. 


tempt to board it. All around were iron crows, (corvi,) 
which. being thrown by machines, “grappled the 


All the 


‘These vessels 


The walls and roof were of cypress wood. 
The windows were adorned with ivory, paintings, — 


Each tower was guarded — 


The whole ship was surrounded with 
a rampart of iron, to keep off those who should at- - 








this great ship. 
- corn were put on board them, with ten thousand 
great earthen jars of salted fish, twenty thousand 





% 


vessels of the enemy, and drew them close to the 


ship, from whence it was easy to destroy them. On 
each of the sides were sixty young men completely 
arined, and as many about the masts, and at the ma- 
chines for throwing stones. 
Though the hold of this ship was extremely deep, 
vne man sufficed for clearing it of all water, with a 


machine made in the nature oF a screw, Inv era by 


Archimedes. An Athenian poet of that name made 
an epigram upon this superb vessel, for which he was 
well paid. Hiero sent hima thousand medimni of 
corn as a reward, and caused them to be carried to 
the port of Piraeus. The medimnus, according to 


e Pusbels, This epigram is come down tous. The 
value of verse was known at that time in Syracuse. 
Hiero having found that there was no port in Si- 


— cily capable of “containing this vessel, except some 
~ where it could not lie at anchor without danger, re- 


solved to make a present of it to king * Ptolemy, and 
sent it to Alexandria. -There was at that time a 


- great dearth of corn throughout all Egypt. 


Several other transports of Jess burden attended 
Three hundred thousand quarters of 


quintals (or two millions of pounds) of salt meat, 
twenty thousand bundles of different clothes, without 
including the provisions for the ships’ crews and ofti- 
cers. 

To avoid too much prolixity, I have retrenched 
some part of the description which Athenzus has left 
us of this great ship. 1 could have wished, that, to 
have -given us a better idea of it, he had men- 
tioned the exact dimensions of it. Had he added a 
_word upon the benches of oars, it would have cleared 
up and determined a question, which, without it, must 
for ever remain doubtful and obscure. 

t Hiero’s fidelity was put to a very severe trial, af- 
ter the bloody defeat of the Romans in the battle of 


—— Canne, which was followed by an almost universal 


- defection of their allies. 
But even the laying waste of his dominions . the 
Carthaginian troops, which their fleet had landed in 


Sicily, was not capable of shaking his resolution. 


® He was only afflicted to see that the contagion had 
spread even to his own family. He had a son named 
Gelon, who married Nereis the daughter of Pyrrhus, 
=by.. whom he had several éhildren, and amongst 


» others Hieronymus, of whom we shall soon speak. 


Gelon, despising his father’s great age, and setting no 
value on the alliance of the Romans after their last 
disgrace at Cannz, had declared openly for the Car- 

thaginians. ‘“ He had already armed the multitude, 
and solicited the allies of Syracuse to join him; and 


_ would f perhaps have occasioned great trouble in Si- 


Liv. ]. xxiti, n. 30. 
* There is reason to believe this was Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
_t A.M. 3788. Before J. C. 216 
t “ Mcvissetque in Sicilia res, nisi mors, adeo opportuna ut pa- 
trem quoque su-picione adspergeret. anmantem eum rmultitudinem, 
sollicitantemque Socios, absumpsisset.”” Liv. 
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cily, if a eulien and uhagpected death, had noel in 
tervened.” It happened so opportunely, that his fa 
ther was suspected of having promoted it. || He did — 
not survive his son long, and died at the age of four. — 
score and ten years, infinitely regretted by his people, 
after having reigned fifty-four years. _ 


ARTICLE II. 


SECT. I. Hieronymus, grandson of Hero, succeeds 
him, and causes him to be regretted by his vices and 
cruelty. He is killed mn a conspiracy. Barbarous— 
murder of the Princesses. Hippocrates and Epicydes _ 
possess themselves of the government of Syracuse, and — 
declare for the Carthaginians as Hieronymus had 
done. ts 
Tue death of Hiero occasioned great revolutions in 

Sicily. The kingdom was fallen into the hands of 

Hieronymus his grandson, a young § prince, incapa- 

ble of making a wise use of his independence, and far 

from possessing strength to resist the seducing allure- 
ments of sovereign power. Hiero’s apprehensions, 
that the flourishing condition in which he left his 
kingdom would soon chang. under an infant king, 
suggested to him the thought and desire of restoring 
their liberty to the Syracusans.. But his two daugh- 
ters opposed that design with all theirinfluence; from 
the hope that the young prince would have only the 
title of king, and that they should have all the au- 
thority, in conjunction with their husbands, Andrano- 
dorus and Zoippus, who were to hold the first rank 
amongst his guardians. ** “I]t was not easy for an 
old man of ninety, besieged day and night by the ca- 
resses and arts of those two women, to preserve the 
freedom of his mind in the midst of their pressing and 
assiduous insinuations, and to sacrifice with courage — 
the interests of his family to those of the public.” 
To prevent as far as possible the evils he foresaw, - 
he appointed him fifteen guardians, who were to form 
his council; and earnestly desired them, at his death, 


never to depart from the alliance with the Romans, _ 


to which he had inviolably adhered for fifty years, 
and to teach the young prince to tread in his steps, 
and to follow the principles in which he had been - 
educated till then. a 

The tag dying after these arrangements, the guar- = 
dians whom he had appointed for his grandson imme- 
diately summoned the assembly, presented the young 
prince to the people, and caused the will to be read 
A small number of people, expressly placed to ap- 


plaud it, clapped their hands, and raised acclamations _ 


of joy. All the rest, in a consternation equal to that 
of a family who have lately Jost a good father, kept a _ 
mournful silence, which sufficiently expressed their 


{| A. M. 3789. Before J. C. 215. 

‘ “ Puerum, vix dum libertatem, nedum- dominationem, modi- 
celaturum.” Livy. % 

** “ Non facile erat nonagesimum jam agenti annum, circum-— 
sesso dies nuctesque muliebribus blanditiis, liberare anu, et 
convertere ad publican privata a a a Lav. 









ret for thew Setent oad and their Reston of 
at was to come. His * funeral was afterwards 
solemnized, “and more honoured by the sorrow and 


_ relations for his memory.” 
_ Andranodorus’s first care was to remove all the 
other gaardians, by telling them roundly, the prince 
was of age to govern for himself. 

_ He was at that time near fifteen years old. So 
| that Andranodorus, being the first to renounce the 
guardianship held by him in common with many 
the colleagues, united in his own person all their power. 

The wisest arrangements made by princes at their 
deaths, are often litile regarded, and seldom execu- 
ted afterwards. 
_ “The { best and most moderate prince in the 
_ world, succeeding a king so well beloved by his sub- 
_ jects, as Hiero had been, would have found it very 
difficult to console them for the loss they had sus- 
- tained. But Hieronymus, as if he strove by his vices 
to make him still more regretted, no sooner ascended 
the throne, than he made the people sensible how 
much all things werealtered.” While neither Hiero, 


y 


nor Gelon his son, had ever distinguished’ themselves 


‘from the other citizens by their habits, or any out 
- ward ornaments, Hieronymus was presently seen in 
a purple robe, with a diadem on his head, and sur- 
rounded by a troop of armed guards. Sometimes he 
affected to imitate Dionysius the tyrant, in coming 
out of his palace in a chariot drawn by four white 
horses. “ All the f{ rest of his conduct was suitable 
_to this equipage: a visible contempt for all the world, 
_ haughtiness and disdain in hearing, an affectation of 
saying disobliging things, so difficult of access, that 
- not only strangers, but even his guardians, could 
- scarce approach him; a refinement of taste in disco- 
_ vering new mietliouds of excess; a cruelty so enor- 
_ mous, as to extinguish all sense of humanity in him :” 
this odious disposition of the young king terrified the 
_ people to such a degree, that even some of his guar- 
- dians, to escape his cruelty, either put themselves to 
death, or condemned themselves to voluntary banish- 

| ment. 
_ Only three men, Andranodorus and Zoippus, both 
; Histo's sons-in-law, and Thraso, had a great freedom 
of access to the young king. He paid little more no- 
_ tice to them than to others; but as the two first 
openly declared for the Carthaginians, and the latter 
for the Romans, that difference of sentiments, and 
- very warm disputes which were frequently the con- 
sequence of it, drew upon them that prince’s atten- 

tion. 

About this time a conspiracy against the life of 
_ Hieronymus happened to be discovered. One of the 
_ principal conspirators, named Theodotus, was ac- 
cused. Being put to the torture, he confessed the 
_ crime as far as it regarded himself: but all the vio- 





_ ® % Funus fit regium, magis amore civium et caritate, quam cura 
suorum, celebre.”? Liv. 
pee 29-66 Vix quidem ulli bono moderatoque regi facilis erat favor 
apud S Tacusunos, succedenti tant caritati Hieronis. Verum enim- 
0 Hieronymus velut er suis vitis ad Neate efficere vellet eres 





_ tears of his subjects, than the care and regard of his j 


| hbidines nove, inhumana crudelitas.” 





iene of the nos! cruel iene could not make him — 
betray his accomplices. At length, as if no longer 
able to support the pains inflicted on him, he accused 


the king’s best friends, though innocent, amongst 
whom he named Thraso, as the ringleader of the — 


whole’ enterprise ; adding, that they should never 
have engaged in it, if a man of his credit had not 
been at their head. The zeal he had always ex- 


pressed for the Roman interests rendered the evi- 


dence probable; and he was accordingly put to 
death. Not one of the accomplices, during their 
companion’s torture, either fled or concealed himself, 


so much they relied upon the fidelity of Theodotus, — ae 
and such was his fortitude to keep the secret invio- = 


lable. 


the alliance with the Romans, left the field open to 
the partisans of Carthage. 
ambassadors to Hannibal, who sent back a young 
Carthaginian officer of illustrious birth, named also 


Hannibal, with Hippocrates and Epicydes, natives 


of Carthage, but descended from the Syracusans by 
their father. 
concluded, the young officer returned to his general 5 


the two others continued with the king by Hanni- 
The conditions of the treaty-were.  - 
that after having driven the Romans out of Sicily, ot 


bal’s permission. 


which they fully assured themselves, the river Hi-- 


mera, which almost divides the island, should be the — 
Hierony- 


boundary of their respective dominions. 
mus, puffed up by the praises of his flatterers, even 


demanded, some time after, that all Sicily should be — 


given up to him, leaving the Carthaginians Italy for 
their part. 


young king from the party of the Romans. 


Upon the first rumour of this treaty, Appius, ae : - 


tor of Sicily, sent ambassadors to Hieronymus to re- 


new the alliance made by his grandfather with the 


Romans. That proud prince received them with 
great contempt; asking them, with an air of raillery 
and insult, what had passed at the battle of Cannz 


that FHaitnibalé ambassadors had related incredible 


things respecting it; that he was happy in an op 


portunity of knowing the truth from their mouths, _ 


that he might thence determine upon the choice otf 
his allies. The Romans made answer, that they 
would return to him, when he had learnt to treat am- 
bassadors seriously, and with respect; and, after 


having cautioned rather than desired him not to. 


change sides too rashly, they withdrew. 
At length his cruelty, and the other vices to which 


he blindly abandoned himself, drew upon him ap un 


fortunate end. Those who had formed the conspi 


racy mentioned before, pursued their scheme; and — 


having found a favourable opportunity for the execu 








primo statim conspectu, omnia quam disparia essent, “Ostend: »” Liv 

t **Hunc tam superbum apparatum habitumque conv enientes 
sequebantur contemptus omnium hominum, superba aures, con 
tumeliosa dicta, rari aditus, non alienis mode sod tutoribus etiam 


Liv. 
gP 


The death of Thraso, who was the sole support of 


Hieronymus despatched ~—_ ‘ 





After the treaty with Hieronymus was 


The proposal appeared idle and rash; oe 
but Hannibal gave very little attention to it, having : 
no other view at that time, than of drawing off the 
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reigned. 


happy. 
- the security of his life: 


_ guard about him, the love of his people: and Syracuse 
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{Leontines, on a journey he made from Syracuse into 


. the country. 


We here evidently see the difference between a 


‘king and atyrant; and that it is not in guards or 


arms that the securtty of a prince consists, but in the 
affection of his subjects. Hiero, from being con- 
vinced, that those who have the laws in their hands 
for the government of the people, ought always to 
‘govern themselves by the laws, behaved in sucha 
manner, that it night be said the law and not Hiero 
He believed himself rich and powerful for 
no other end than to do good, and to render others 
He had no occasion to take precautions for 
he had always the surest 


was afraid of nothing so much as of losing him. 


Hence he was lamented at his death as the common 


father of his country. Not only their mouths, but 


hearts, were long after filled with his name, and in- 
-cessantly blessed his memory. 


Hieronymus, on the 
contrary, who had no other rule of conduct than 
violence, who regarded all other men as born solely 
for himself, and valued himself upon governing them 


_ not as subjects but slaves, led the most wretched life 
in the world, if to pass his days in continual appre- 
_ hension and terror can be called living. As he trusted 


nobody, nobody placed any confidence in him. Those 
who were nearest his person, were the most exposed 


_ to his suspicions and cruelty, and thought they had 

no other security for their own lives, than by putting 

an end to his. 

tion, but abounding with disorders, injustice, and 
oppression. 


Thus ended a reign of short dura- 


_ 4 Appius, who foresaw the consequence of his death, 
gave the senate advice of all that had passed, and 


_ took the necessary precautions to preserve that part 


of Sicily which belonged to the Romans. They, on 
their side, perceiving that the war in Sicily was likely 


_ to become important, sent Marcellus thither,* who 
had been appointed consul with Fabius, in the begin- 


ning of the fifth year of the second Punic war, and 
had distinguished himself gloriously by his successes 
against Hannibal. 

When Hieronymus was killed, the soldiers, less out 
of affection for him, than a certain natural respect 
for their kings, had thoughts at first of avenging his 
death upon the conspirators. But the grateful name 
of liberty, by which they were flattered, and the hope 
that was given them of the division of the tyrant’s 
treasures amongst them, and of additional pay, with 
the recital of his horrid crimes and shameful excesses, 
all together appeased their first heat, and changed 
their disposition in such a manner, that they left, 
without interment, the body of that prince, for whom 
they had just before expressed so warm a regret. 

As soon as the death of Hieronymus was known 
at Syracuse, Andranodorus seized the Isle, which 


4 Liy. 1. xxiv. n. 21—35, 
* A. M. 3790. Before J. C. 214. é 
t % Sed evocatum eum ab legatis Demarata uxor, filia Hieronis, 


‘putting good garrisons into them. 





tion of their enterprise, killed him in the city of the |! was part of the sie wath the citadel, a such other a 


places as were most proper for his defence in ty 
Theodotus and 
Sosis, heads of the conspiracy, having left their ac-. 
complices with the army, to keep the soldiers quiet 
arrived soon after-at the city. They made themselves 
masters of the quarter Achradina, where, by showing 
the tyrant’s bloody robe, with his diadem, to the peo- 
ple, and exhorting them to take arms for the defence. 
of their liberty, they soon saw themselves at the head 
of a numerous body. 
The whole city was in confusion. The next day, 
at sun-rise, all the people, armed and unarmed, ran 


to the quarter Achradina, where the senaie was 


holden, which had neither assembled nor been con- 
sulted upon any affair since Hiero’s death. Polyzenus, 
one of the senators, spoke to the people with great 
freedom and moderation. He represented, “ That 
having experienced the indignities and miseries of 
slavery, they were most sensibly affected with them; 
but that as to the evils occasioned by civil discord, 
they had rather heard them spoken of by their fathers, 
than been acquainted with them themselves: that he 
commended their readiness in taking arms, and should 
praise them still more, if they did not proceed to use 
them, till the last extremity: that at present it was his 
advice to send deputies to Andranodorus, and to let 
him know he must submit to the senate, open the 


gates of the Isle, and withdraw his garrisons: that if 


he persisted in his usurpation, it would be necessary — 
to treat him with more rigour than Hieronymus had. 
experienced.” 

This deputation at first made some impression upon 
him: whether it were that he still retained a respect 
for the senate, and was moved with the unanimous 
concurrence of the citizens; or whether the best for- 
tified part of the Isle having been taken from him by 
treachery, and surrendered to the Syracusans, that 
loss gave him just apprehensions. But his wife De- 
marata, tf Hiero’s daughter, a haughty and ambitious © 
princess, having taken him aside, put him in mind of 
the famous saying of Dionysius the tyrant, “ That it 
was never proper to quit the saddle (i. e. the tyranny) 
till. pulled off the horse by the heels: that a great 
fortune might be renounced in a moment; but that it 
would cost abundance of time and pains 45 attain it: 
that it was therefore necessary to endeavour to gain — 


time; and whilst he amused the senate by ambiguous ~ 


answers, to treat privately with the soldiers at Leon- 
tium, whom it would be easy to. bring over to his 
interest by the attraction of the king’s treasures in 
his possession.” 

Andranodorus did not entirely reject this counsel, 
nor think proper to follow it without reserve. He 
chose a mean between both. He promised to submit 
to the senate, in expectation of a more favourable — 
opportunity; and the next day having thrown open 
the gates of the Isle, repaired to the quarter Achra 





inflata adhuc regiis animis ac muliebri spiritu, admonet.- sxpe usu 


pate Dionysii tyranni vocis; qu, pedibus tractum, non inaiden, re 


tem equo, relinquere *yrannidem dixerit debere,” 








highest pitch. 
_ peace and union among the citizens, the state is in 
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dina; ‘and there, after having excused his Hey: and 
resistance, from the fear he had entertained of being 


_ involved in the tyrant’s punishment, as his uncle, he 
‘declared that he was come to put his person and 
‘interests into the hands of the senate. 


Then turning 
towards the tyrant’s murderers, and addressing him- 
self to Theodotus ‘and Sosis; ‘“ You have done,” said 
he, “a memorable action. But, believe me, your 
glory is only begun, and has not yet attained its 
If you do not take care to establish 


great danger of expiring, and of being destroyed at 


_the very moment she begins to taste the blessings of 


liberty.” After this discourse, he laid the keys of 
the Isle andof the king’s treasures at their feet. The 
whole city was highly rejoiced on this occasion, and 
the temples were thronged during the rest of the 
day with infinite numbers of people, who went thither 
to return thanks to the gods for so happy a change of 
affairs. 

The next day the senate being assembled accord- 


_ing to the ancient custom, magistrates were appointed, 
amongst whom Andranodorus was elected one of the 


first, with Theodotus and Sosis, and some others of 
the ‘conspirators who were absent. 

On the other side, Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
whom Hieronymus had sent at the head of two thou- 


‘sand men, to endeavour to excite troubles in the 


_ cities which continued to adhere to the Romans, 


_ been once let slip. 


seeing themselves, upon the news of the tyrant’s 
death, abandoned by the soldiers under their com- 
mand, returned to Syracuse, where they demanded 
to be escorted in safety to Hannibal, having no longer 


any business in Sicily after the death of him, to whom 
they had been sent by that general. 
were not sorry to part with those two strangers, who 
_ were of a turbulent, factious disposition, and well ex- 


The Syracusans 


perienced in military affairs. There is in most affairs 
a decisive moment, which never returns after having 
The negligence in assigning the 
time for their departure, gave them an opportunity of 


- insinuating themselves into the favour of the soldiers, 
who esteemed them upon account of their abilities, 
and of setting them against the senate, and the better 


inclined part of the citizens. 


Andranodorus, whose-wife’s ambition would never 


- let him rest, and who, till then, had covered his de- 


signs with smooth dissimulation, believing it a proper 


_ time for disclosing them, conspired with Themistus, 
_ Gelon’s son-in-law, to seize the sovereignty. He 


~ communicated his views to a comedian named Aris- 








ies De has 


- ton, from whom he kept nothing secret. That profes- 


sion was not at all dishonourable among the Greeks, 


_ and was exercised by persons of no ignoble condition. 
_ Ariston believing it his duty, as it really was, to sacri- 
fice his friend to his country, discovered the-conspi- 


racy. Andranodorus and Themistus were immediately 


_ailled, by order of the other magistrates, as they en- 


© 6 Hec natura multitudinis est; aut servit humiliter, aut su- 


perbe dominatur: libertatem, que media est, nec spernere modice, 


hec-habere sciunt. Etnon ferme desunt jrarum indulgentes mi- 


| tered the senate. 


the sight of the dead bodies of the two conspirators, 
which were thrown out of the senate-house. ‘hey 
were then informed of their pernicious designs; to 
which all the misfortunes of Sicily were ascribed, 


rather than to the wickedness of Hieronymus, who, 


being only a youth, had actéd entirely by their coun- 
sels. They insinuated, that his guardians and tutors 
had reigned in his name: that they ought to have 
been cut off before Hieronymus, or at least with him: 
that impunity had carried them on to commit new 
crimes, and induced them to aspire to the tyranny ¢ 
that not being able to succeed in their design by 
force, they had employed dissimulation and perfidy : 

that neither favours and honours had been capable of 


overcoming the wicked disposition of Andranodorus;- _ 


nor the electing him one of the supreme magistrates 


amongst the deliverers of their country, him, who | 


was the declared enemy of liberty: that as to the rest, 


they had been inspired with their ambition of reign- — 


ing by the princesses of the blood royal, whom they 


had married, the one Hiero’s, the other Gelon’s _ 


daughter. 
At those words the whole assembly cried out, that 
not one of them ought to be suffered to live, and 


that it was necessary to extirpate entirely the race ot 


the tyrants, without suffering any vestige to remain. 
*“ Such is the nature of the multitude. It either 
abjectly abandons itself to slavery, or domineers wit! 

insolence. But with regard to liberty, which holds 


the mean betwixt those extremes, it neither know: 


how to be without it, or to use it; and finds but toc 
many flatterers always ready to enter into its passions 
inflame its rage, and hurry it on to excessive violences 
aud the most inhumaw cruelties,” to which it is but 
too much inclined of itself; as was the case at this 
time. At the request of the magistrates, which was 
almost sooner accepted than proposed, they decreed 
that the royal family should be entirely destroyed. — 


Demarata the daughter of Hiero, and Harmonia, 


Gelon’s daughter, the first married to Andranodorus, 
and the other to Themistus, were killed first. From 
thence they went to the house of Heraclea, wife of 
Zoippus; who having been sent on an embassy to 
Ptolemy king of Egypt, remained there in voluntary 


banishment, to avoid being witness of the miseries of 


his country. Having been apprized that they were 
coming to her, that unfortunate princess had taken 
refuge with her two daughters in the most tetired 
part of her house, near her household gods. ‘There, 
when the assassins arrived, with her hair loose and 
dishevelled, her face bathed in tears, and in a condi- 
tion most proper to excite compassion, she conjured 
them, in a faltering voice, interrupted with sighs, in 
the name of Hiero her father and Gelon her brother 
“Not to involve an innocent princess in the guilt 
and misfortunes of Hieronymus. She represented to 


nistri, qui avidos atque intemperantes plebeiorum animos ad san 
guinem et czedes irsitent,”  Liy, 
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The people rose, and threateneo 
| to revenge their deaths; but were deterred from it by 








_ .the interests of Hannibal. 


them, that her husband’s banishment had been to her 
the sole fruit of that reign: that not having had any 
share in the fortunes and criminal designs of her sister 


-.. Demarata, she ought to have none in her punishment. 


Besides, what was there to fear, either from her, in 
the forlorn condition and almost widowhood to which 
she was reduced, or from her daughters, unhappy or- 
phans, without credit or support? That if the royal 
_ family were become so odious to, Syracuse, that it 
could not bear the sight of them, they might be ba- 
-. nished to Alexandria, the wife-to her husband, the 
- daughters to their father.” When she saw them in- 
flexible to her remonstrances, forgetting what con- 
__ cerned herself, she implored them at least to save the 
_ lives of the princesses her daughters, both of an age 
which inspires the most inveterate and furious of ene- 
-mies with compassion: but her discourse made no 
impression upon the minds of those barbarians. Ha- 
- ving torn her ina manner from the arms of her 
household gods, they stabbed her in the sight of. her 
_ two daughters, and soon after murdered them also, 
__ already stained and covered with the blood of their 
mother. What was still more deplorable in their 
destiny was, that immediately after their death, an 
order from the people came for sparing their lives. 
From compassion, the people in a moment pro- 
ceeded to rage and fury against those who had been 


: E _ so hasty in the execution, and had not left them time 


_ for reflection or repentance. They demanded that 

magistrates should be nominated in the room of An- 
dranodorus and Themistus. They were a long time 
_ in suspense upon this choice. At length, somebody 


in the crowd of the people happened to name Epi- 


_ cydes, another immediately mentioned Hippocrates. 
- Those two persons were demanded with so much ar- 
_ dour by the multitude, which consisted of citizens 


a and soldiers, that the senate could not prevent their. 


- being created. 
_- The new magistrates did not immediately disco 
_ ver the design they had, of re-instating Syracuse in 
But they had seen with 
pain the measures which had been taken before they 
were in office. For, immediately after the re-esta- 
blishment of liberty, ambassadors had been sent to 
Appius, to propose renewing the alliance which had 
been broken by Hieronymus. He had referred them 
to Marcellus, who was lately arrived in Sicily, with 
an authority superior to his own. Marcellus, in his 
turn, sent deputies to the magistrates of Syracuse, to 
“reat of peace. 

Upon arriving there, they found the state of affairs 
much altered. Hippocrates and Epicydes, at first by 
‘secret practices, and afterwards by open complaints, 

__had inspired every body with great aversion for the 
Romans; giving out, that designs were formed for 
putting Syracuse into their hands. The behaviour of 
Appius, who had approached the entrance of the port 
with his fleet, to encourage the party in the Roman 
interest, strengthened those suspicions and accusa- 
tions so much, that the people ran tumultuously. to 
prevent the Romans from landing, in case they should 
have that design. 
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voured to embroi] the inhabitants with the people o 


_ In this trouble and confusion it was thought prope s Se 
Inthis meet- 
ing the opinions differed very much; and the heat of _ 
the debate giving reason to fear some sedition, Apol-— 
lonides, one of the principal senators, made a dis- 


to summon the assembly of the people. 


course very suitable to the present situation of affairs. 


He intimated, “that never city was nearer its de- — 


struction or preservation than Syracuse actually was. 
at that time: that if they all with unanimous consent 
should join either the Romans or Carthaginians, 
their condition would be happy: that if they were 
divided, the war would neither be more warm nor 
more dangerous between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians, than between the Syracusans themselves 
against each other, as both parties must necessarily 


have, within the circumference of their own walls, a 


their own troops, armies, and generals: that it was 


therefore absolutely requisite to make agreement and 
union amongst themselves their sole care and appli-_ 
cation ; and that to know which of the two alliances _ 


was to be preferred, was not now the most important 
question: nevertheless, with respect to the choice ot 
allies, the authority of Hiero, in his opinion, ought 


to prevail over that of Hieronymus; and that the — 


amity of the Romans, happily experienced for fifty 
years together, seemed preferable to that of the Car- 
thaginians, upon which they could not much rely for 


the present, and with which they had had little rea- 
He added a last mo-— 
tive of no mean force, which was, “that in decla- — 
ring against the Romans, they would have a war im- 
mediately upon their hands, which the Carthaginians — 
were not able to carry on against them immedi- — 


son to be satisfied formerly.” 


ately.” 
The less passionate this 
more effect it had. 


foreigners, were requested to confer together. The 


affair was long discussed with great warmth. 


means for supporting the war against the Romans, a 


peace with them was resolved, and ambassadors sent _ 


to conclude it. 


Some days after this resolution had been taken, the — 
Leontines sent to demand aid of Syracuse, for the de- — 
This deputation seemed te 
come very seasonably for ridding the city of a turbu- — 
lent unruly multitude, and removing their leaders, _ 
Four thousand men ~ 
were ordered: to march under the command of Hip- — 


fence of their frontiers. 


who were no less dangerous. 


pocrates, of whom they were glad to be rid, and who 
was not sorry himself for this opportunity which they 
gave him to embroil affairs. 
rived upon the frontier of the Roman province, than 


he plundered it, and cut in pieces a body of troops — 


sent by Appius to itsdefence. Marcellus complained. 


to the Syracusans of this act of hostility, and de- 


manded that this stfanger should be banished from 


Sicily with his brother Epicydes; who, having re-— 


paired about the same time to Leontium, had endea- 


discourse appeared, the — 
It induced them to desire the 
opinion of the several bodies of the state; and the — 
principal officers of the troops, as well natives as — 


At — 
length, as it appeared that there was no present — 


For he no sooner ar- — 
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ae ocarine es ae resume their liberty falling upon the few Syracusans amongst them, but 

well as the Syracusans. ‘The city of the Leon- || were prevented from that violence by Hippocrates. 

_ tines was dependent on Syracuse, but pretended at || and Epicydes; not from motives of pity or humanity —__ 
his time to throw off the yoke, and to act indepen- || but that they might not entirely lose their hopes or 
dently of the Syracusans, as an entirely free city. || re-entering Syracuse. They sent a man thither, Som 

_ When therefore the Syracusans sent to complain of || whom they had gained by bribes, who related the 
~ the hostilities committed against the Romans, and to || storming of Leontium conformably to the first ac — — 
_ demand the expulsion of the two Carthaginian bro- |! count. Those reports were favourably received by __ 
__ thers, who were the authors of them, the Leontines || the multitude, who cried out, that the gates should be 
__ replied, that they had not empowered the Syracusans || shut against the Romans. -Hippocrates and Epicydes 
_ to make peace for them with the Romans. arrived about the same time before the city, which 
: The deputies of Syracuse related to Marcellus this || they entered, partly by force, and partly by the in- es 
answer from the Leontines, who were no longer at |} telligence they had within it. They killed thema 

_ the disposal of their city, and left him at liberty to |) gistrates, and took possession of the city. The next 


declare war against them, without any infraction of 
the treaty made with them. He marched immedi- 
ately to Leontium, and made himself master of it at 
.the first attack. Hippocrates and Epicydes fled. 
All the deserters found in the place, to the number of 
_. two thousand, were put to the sword; but as soon as 
the city was taken, all the Leontines and other sol- 
_diers were spared, and even every thing taken from 
_ them was restored, except what was lost in the first 
_ tumult of a city carried by storm. 
Eight thousand-troops, sent by the magistrates of 
: Se aulins to the aid of Marcellus, met a man on their 
march, who gave them an account of what had passed 
_ at the taking of Leontium ; exaggerating with artful 
_ malice the cruelty of the Romans, who, he falsely af- 
firmed, had put all the inhabitants to the sword, as 
- well as the troops sent thither by the Syracusans. 
This artful falsehood, which they took no steps to 
ascertain, inspired them with compassion for their 
companions. They expressed their indignation by 
_ their murmurs. Hippocrates and Epicydes, who 
_ were before well known to these troops, appeared at 
the very instant of this trouble and tumult, and put 
_. themselves under their protection, not having any 
_ other resource. They were received with joy and 
~ -acclamations. The report soon reached the rear of 
the army, where the commanders Dinomenes and 
_ Sosis were. When they were informed of the cause 
_ of the tumult, they advanced hastily, blamed the sol- 
~ diers for having received Hippocrates and Epicydes, 
2 ‘the enemies of their country, and gave orders for 
_ their being seized and bound. The soldiers opposed 
~ this with great menaces; and the two generals sent 
expresses to Syracuse, to inform the senate of what 
had - passed. 
_In the mean time, the army continued its march 
towards Megara, and upon the way met a courier pre- 
pared by. Hippocrates, who was charged with a let- 
_ ter, which seemed to be written by the magistrates 
ot Syracuse to Marcellus. They praised him for the 
slaughter he had made at Leontium, and exhorted 
him to treat all the mercenary soldiers in the same 
manner, in order that Syracuse might at length be 
restored to its liberty. The reading of this forged 
letter enraged the mercenaries, of whom this body of 
_ troops was almost entirely composed... They were for 


*Liv. XXiv. n. 33, 34. Plut. in Marcel. p. 305—307. Polyb. 
Vili , 615518, A. M. 879). ‘Before J. C. Q14, 
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day the slaves were made free, the prisoners set at 


liberty, and Hippocrates and Epicydes elected into 





the highest offices, in a tumultuous assembly. Syra- 
cuse, in this manner, after a short glimpse of liberty, __ 


sunk again into its former slavery. 


SECT. Ue 


by the dreadful machines of Archimedes, oblige Mar- 
cellus to change the siege into a blockade. 
the city at length by means of his intelligence within it. 


Death of Archimedes, killed by a: soldier who did not ey < 


know him. 


‘ Arrairs being in this state, Marcellus thought”: 


The consul Marcellus besteges Syracuse- — 
The considerable losses of. men and ships, occasioned _ 


He takes — a 


proper to quit the country of the Leontines, and ad- — =. 


vance towards Syracuse. 
sent deputies to let the inhabitants know, that he — 
came to restore liberty to the Syracusans, and nol 
with intent to make war upon them. They were not ~ 
permitted to enter the city. Hippocrates and Epi- 


cydes went out to meet them; and having heard ~ 


their proposals, replied haughtily, that if the Ro-_ 


tnans intended to besiege their city, they should soon _ 


be made sensible of the difference between attacking | 
Syracuse and attacking Leontium. Marcellus there- — 
fore determined to besiege the place by sea and land; 


* by land, on the side of the Hexapylum; and by _ 


sea, on that of the Achradina, the walls of which 

were washed by the waves. = 
He gave Appius the command of the land forces, = 

and reserved that of the fleet to himself. 


were full of soldiers armed with bows, slings, and~ 
darts, to scour the walls. ‘There were a great number 

of other vessels, laden with all sorts of machines used 

in attacking places. 

The Romans carrying on frets attacks at two dif- 
ferent places, Syracuse was in great <crsternation, 
and apprehensive that nothing could oppose so terri- 
ble a power, and such mighty efforts. 
indeed been impossible to have resisted them, with- 
out the assistance of one single man, whose wonder- 
ful industry was every thing ‘to the Syracusans: this 
was Archimedes. He had taken care to supply the 





* See the description of Syracuse. 


When he was near it, he 





as 


It con. 
sisted of sixty galleys of five benches of oars, which 





And it had 
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' the walls, and thereby destroyed all within it. 


_ gether, two and two, on the sides without oars. 


sels were affixed cords and pulleys. 
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walls with all things necessary to a good defence. 


As soon as his machines began to play on the land- 
side, they discharged upon the in 


antry all sorts of 
darts, and stones of enormous weight, which flew 


_ with so much noise, force, and rapidity, that nothing 


could withstand their shock. They beat down and 
dashed to pieces all before them, and occasioned a 


terrible disorder in the ranks of the besiegers. 


Marcellus succeeded no better on the side of the 
sea. Archimedes had disposed his machines in such 
a manner, as to throw darts to any distance. Though 


the enemy lay far from the city, he reached them 


with his larger and more forcible baliste and cata- 
pulte. When they overshot their mark, he had 


smaller, proportioned to the distance; which put the 


Romans into such confusion, as made them incapable 
of attempting any thing. 

This was not the greatest danger. Archimedes 
had placed lofty and strong machines behind the 


walls, which suddenly letting fall vast beams, with an 


immense weight at the end of them, upon the ships, 
sunk them to the bottom. Besides this, he caused an 
iron grapple to be let out by a chain; and having 
caught hold of the head ofa ship with this hook, by 
means of a weight let down within the walls, it was 
lifted up and set upon its stern, and held so for some 
time ; then by letting go the chain, either by a wheel 
or a pulley, it was let fall again, with its whole weight 


_ either_on its head or side, and often entirely sunk. 


At other tirmes the machines dragging the ship to- 
wards the shore by cordage and hooks, after having 
made it whirl about a great while, dashed it to pieces 
against the points of the rocks, which projected under 
Gal- 
leys frequently seized and suspended in the air, were 
whirled about with rapidity, exhibiting a dreadful 
sight to the spectators, after which they were let fall 
nto the sea, and sunk to the bottom with their crew. 

Marcellus had prepared, at great expense, machines 
called sambuce, from their resemblance to a musical 
‘nstrument of that name. He appointed eight galleys 


_ of five benches for that purpose, from which the oars 


were removed, from half on the right, and from the 
other half on the left side. These were joined to- 
This 
machine consisted of a ladder of the breadth of four 
feet, which when erect was of equal height with the 
walls. It was laid at length upon the sides of the two 
galleys joined together, and extended considerably 
beyond their beaks; and upon the masts of these ves- 
When it was to 
work, the cords were made fast to the extremity-of 
the machine, and men upon the stern drew it up by 


_ the help of the pulleys; others at the head assisted in 


raising it with levers. The galleys afterwards being 


‘brought forward to the foot of the walls, the machines 


were applied to them. 


The bridge of the sambuca 
was then let down, (no doubt after the manner of a 


_ * The quintal, which the Greeks called rdAavrov, was of seve- 


‘tal kinds. The least weighed a hundred and twenty-five pounds; 


- the largest more than twelve hundred. 
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fat 


draw-bridge,) upon which the besiegers passed to the . 


walls of the place besieged. 


This machine had not the expected effect. Whilst 


it was at a considerable distance from the walls, Ar- 
chimedes discharged a vast stone upon it that weighed 
ten * quintals, then a second, and immediately after a 
third; all of which striking against it with dreadful 





force and noise, beat down and broke its supports, and — 


gave the galleys upon which it stood such a shock 
that they parted from each other. SA 
Marcellus, almost discouraged, and at a loss what to 
do, retired as fast as possible with his galleys, and 
sent orders to his land forces to do the same. He 
called also a council of war, in which it was resolved 
the next day, before sun-rise, to endeavour to ap- 
proach the walls. They were in hopes, by this 
means, to shelter themselves from the machines, 
which, for want of a distance proportioned to their 
force, would be rendered ineffectual. 


But Archimedes had provided against all contin- — 


gencies. He had prepared machines long before, as 
we have already observed, that carried to all. dis- 
tances, a proportionate quantity of darts and ends of 
beams, which being very short, required less time for 
preparing them, and in consequence were more fre- 
quently discharged. He had besides made small 
chasms or port-holes in the walls at little distances, 
where he had placed f scorpions, which, not carrying 


far, wounded those who approached, without being — 


perceived but by their effect. ae 


When the Romans had gained the foot of the walls, — 


and thought themselves very well covered, they found 
themselves exposed either to an infantry of darts, or 
overwhelmed with stones, which fell directly upon 
their heads, there being no part of the wall which did 
not continually pour that mortal hail upon them. 
This obliged them to retire. 
sooner removed to some distance, than a new dis- 
charge of darts overtook them in their retreat; so 


But they were no — 


that they lost great numbers of men, and almost all 


_their galleys were disabled or beaten to pieces, with- 


out being able to revenge their loss in the least upon 
their enemies. _For Archimedes had planted most of 


his machines in security behind the walls; so that the ~ 


Romans, says Plutarch, repulsed by an infinity of 
wounds, without seeing the place or hand from which 


they came, seemed to fight in reality against the gods.~ 


Marcellus, though at a loss what to do, and not 


could not, however, forbear jesting upon them. “ Shall 
we persist,” said he to his workmen and engineers, 


“in making war with this Briareus of a geometrician, — 
who treats my galleys and sambucas so rudely? He — 


infinitely exceeds the fabled giants with their hun 
dred hands, in his perpetual and surprising discharges 


upon us.” Marcellus had reason for complaining of — 
For the Syracusans were really — 


Archimedes alone. 
no more than members of the engines and machines 





+ The scorpions were machines in the nature of cross-bows, 
with which the ancients used to discharge darts and stories, ~ 





‘ 


_ knowing how to oppose the machines of Archimedes, ~ 
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| of es poe -geometrician, who was himself the 
; soul of all their powers and operations. All other 
arms were unemployed; for the city at that time 
made use of none, either defensive or offensive, but 
those of Archimedes. 

_ Marcellus at length perceiving the Romans so 
much intimidated, that if they saw upon the walls 
_ only a small cord, or the least piece of wood, they 

would immediately fly, crying out, that Archimedes 
_ was going to discharge some dreadful machine upon 
yi ‘hem, renounced his hopes of being able to make a 
breach in the place, gave over his attacks, and turned 

_the siege into a blockade. The Romans conc ceived, 
=< that they had no other resource than to reduce the 
_ great number of people in the city by famine, in cut- 
- ting off all provisions that might be brought to them, 

either by sea or land. During the eight months in 
which they besieged the city, there were no kind of 
- stratagems which they did not invent, nor any ac- 
_ tions of valour left untried, except indeed the assault, 
_ which they never dared to attempt more. So much 
force, upon some occasions, have a single man and a 
_ single science, when rightly applied. ‘Deprive Syra- 
cuse of only one old man, the great strength of the 
_ Roman arms must inevitably take the city ; his sole 
__ presence checks and disconcerts all their designs. 
_ We here see, which I cannot repeat too often, how 
much interest princes have in protecting arts, favour- 
ing the learned, encouraging academies of science by 
~ honourable distinctions-and actual rewards, which 
never ruin or impoverish a state. I say nothing in 
this place of the birth and nobility of Archimedes ; 
__ he was not indebted to them for the happiness of his 
genius and profound knowledge; I consider him only 
as a learned man, and an excellent geometrician. 
What a loss would Syracuse have sustained, if to 
have saved a small expense and pension, such a man 
had been abandoned to inaction and obscurity! 

_Hiero was careful not to act in this manner. He 
_ knew all the value of our geometrician; and it is no 
_ vulgar merit in a prince to understand that of other 
- men. He paid it due honour; he made it useful ; 
and did not stay till occasion or necessity obliged 
him todo so: it would then have been too late. ‘By 

a wise foresight, (the true character of a great prince 
and a great minister,) in the very arms of peace,* 
he provided all that was necessary for supporting a 

siege, and making war with success ; though at that 

time there was no appearance of any thing to be 
_ apprehended from the Romans, with whom Syra- 
_euse was allied in the strictest friendship. Hence 
were seen to arise in an instant, as out of the earth, 
an incredible number of BA eae of every hind 
and size, the very sight of which were sufficient to 

-strike armies with terror and confusion. 

‘Theré are amongst these machines, some of which 
we can scarce conceive the effects, and the reality of 
iich we might be tempted to call in question, if it 
Bers pelle to doubt the evidence of writers, 








* in pace, ut sapiens, aptarit idonea bello. Horar. 
Doe: And wise in peace prepared the arms of war 
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such for instance as Bolybits, an almcat contem 
porary author, who treated on facts entirely recent, 


and such as were well known to all the world. But 
how can we refuse to give credit to the uniform 
consent of Greek and Roman historians, whether 
friends or enemies, in regard to circumstances of 
which whole armies were witnesses, and experienced 


the effects, and which had-so great an influencein _ 
What passed in this siege 
of Syracuse shews how far the ancients had carried 

their genius and art in besieging and supporting 


the events of the war ? 


sieges. Our artillery, which so perfectly imitates 
thunder, has not more effect than the engines of 
Archimedes, if indeed they have so 1nuch. 


A burning-glass is spoken of, by the means aE Ay 
which Archimedes is said to have burnt partofthe — 


Roman fleet. That must have been an extraordinary 


invention; but as no ancient author mentions it, it — 


is no doubt a modern tradition, without any founda- 
tion. 
not of that kind, which indeed seem impracticable. 


s After Marcellus had resolved to confine himself — 2) 


to the blockade of Syracuse, he left Appius before 
the place with two-thirds of the army, advanced 


with the other into the island, and brought over 


some cities to the Roman interest. 

At the same time Himilcon, general of the Car- 
thaginians, arrived in Sicily with a great army, in 
hopes of re-conquering it, and expelling the Romans. 

Hippocrates left Syracuse with ten thousand foot 


and five hundred horse to join him, and carry on 


the war in concert against Marcellus. Epicydes 
remained in the city, to command there during tl: 


-blockade. 


The fleets of the two states appeared at the same 


time on the coast of Sicily; but that of the Carthagi- — 


nians, seeing itself weaker than the other, was afraid 
to venturea battle, and soon sailed back for Carthage. 
Marcellus had continued eight months before 


Syracuse with Appius, according to Polybius, when | 


the year of his consulship expired. Livy places the 
expedition of Marcellus in Sicily, and his victory 


over Hippocrates, in this year, which must have ~ 


And indeed — 


been the second year of the siege. 
Livy has given us no account of this second year, 
because he had ascribed to the first what had passed 
in the second. For it is highly improbable, that 
nothing memorable happened in it. 

This is the conjecture of Mr. Crevier, professor 
of rhetoric in the college of Beauvais, who has pub- 
lished a new edition of Livy, with remarks, and 


with which I am convinced the public will be well . 


pleased. The first volume of the said work con- 
tains a long preface, which is well worth reading. 
Marcellus therefore employed a great part of the 
second year of the siege in several expeditions in 
Sicily. On his return from Agrigentum, upon which 
he had made an ineffectual attempt, he came up with 
the army of Hippocrates, which he defeated, and 


* Liv. 1. xxiv. n. 35,56. A. M. 3791. Before J. C. 218, 
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Burning-glasses were known to antiquity, but — 
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killed above eight thousand men. - 


bo 


ee 


kept those in their duty, who had entertained 
thoughts of going over ‘to the Carthaginians. After 


= ‘the gaining of this victory, he returned against Sy- 
-racuse; and having sent off Appius for Rome; who 


went thither to demand the consulship, he put Q. 
Crispinus into his place. 
‘In the beginning of the third campaign, Marcel- 


Jus, almost absolutely despairing of being able to take 
Syracuse, either by force, because Archimedes con- 


 tinually opposed him with invincible obstacles, or by 
famine, as the Carthaginian fleet, which was returned 


-. more numerous than before, easily threw in convoys, 


‘ 


ning of the troubles. 


deliberated whether he should continue before Syra- 
cuse to push the siege, or turn his endeavours against 
Agrigentum. But, before he came to a final deter- 
mination, he thought it proper to try whether he 


could not make himself master of Syracuse by some 
secret intelligence. 


There were many Syracusans in 
his camp, who had taken refuge there in the begin- 
A slave of one of these secretly 


carried on an intrigue, in which fourscore of the 


jn barks under the nets of fishermen. 
_ racy was on the point of taking effect, when a person 
- named Attalus, through resentment for not having 


principal persons of the city engaged, who came in 


companies to consult with him in his camp, concealed 
The conspi- 


been admitted into it, discovered the whole to Epi- 
eydes, who put all the conspirators to death. 
This enterprise having thus miscarried, Marcellus 


a found himself in new difficulties. Nothing employed 


his thoughts but the grief and shame of raising a 


siege, after having consumed so much time, and sus- 
_ tained the loss of so many men and ships in it. 


An 
accident supplied him with a resource, and gave new 
life to his hopes. Some Roman vessels had taken 


_ one Damippus, whom Epicydes had sent to negoci- 


ate with Philip, king of Macedon. The Syracusans 
- expressed a great desire to ransom this man, and 


Marcellus was not averse to it. A place near the 
port Trogilus was agreed on for the conferences con- 
cerning the ransom of the prisoner. As the deputies 
went thither several times, it came into a Roman 
soldier’s thought to consider the wall with attention. 
After having counted the stones, and examined with 
his eye the measure of each of them, upon a calcula- 
tion of the height of the wall he found it to be much 
lower than it was believed, and concluded, that with 
ladders of a moderate size it might be easily scaled. 
Without loss of time he relatedthe wholeto Marcellus. 


The general is not always the only wise man in an 


_ army; a private soldier may sometimes furnish him 


with important hints. Marcellus did not neglect this 


advice, and assured himself of its reality with his 
own eyes. Having caused ladders to be prepared, he 
took the opportunity of a festival, that the Syracusans 
celebrated for three days in honour of Diana, during 
which the inhabitants gave themselves up entirely to 
rejoicing and good cheer. At the time of night when 
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bauch, would begin to grow drowsy and fall asleep 


he made a thousand chosen troops, in profound 


silence, advance with their ladders to the wall. 
When the first had got to the top without noise or 
tumult, others followed, encouraged by the boldness 
and success of their leaders. ‘These thousand sol- 
diers, taking advantage of the ‘enemy’s stillness, who 
were either drunk or asleep, soon scaled the wall. 

Having thrown down the gate of the Hexapylum, 

they took possession of the quarter of the city called 

Epipole. 

It was then no longer time to deceive, but. fereity 
the enemy. The Syracusans, awakened by the noise, 
began to rouse, and to prepare for action. Marcel- 
lus made all his trumpets sound together, which so 
frightened and alarmed them, tbat all the inhabitants 
fled, believing every quarter of the city in the pos- 
session of the enemy. ‘The strongest and best part, 
however, called Achradina, was not yet taken, be- 
cause separated by its walls from the rest of the city. | 

Marcellus at day-break entered * the new city, by 
the quarter called Tyche. Epicydes having hastily. 
drawn up some troops, which he had in the Isle, 
which was adjoining to Achradina, marched against 
Marcellus: but finding him stronger and better-at- 
tended than he expected, after a slight skirmish he 
shut himself up in Achradina. é 24 

All the captains and officers with Marcellus con- 
gratulated him upon this extraordinary success. As 
to himself, when he had considered from an eminence 
the joftiness, beauty, and extent of that city, he is 
said to have shed tears, and to have deplored the un- 
happy fate it was upon the point of experiencing. 
He called to mind the two powerful Athenian fleets 
which had formerly been sunk before this city, and 
the two numerous armies cut in pieces, with the 
illustrious generals who commanded them: the many 
wars sustained with so much valour against the Car- 
thaginians: the many famous tyrants and potent 
kings, Hiero particularly, whose memory. was still 
recent, who had signalized himself by so many royal 
Sante: and still more, by the important services he 
had rendered the Roman people, whose interests had 
always been as dear to him as his own. Moved by 
that reflection, he believed it incumbent upon him 
before he attacked Achradina, to send to the besieged 
to exhort them to surrender voluntarily, and ‘prevent 
the ruin of their city. His remonstrances and ex 
hortations had no effect. 

To prevent being harassed in his rear, he then. 
attacked.a fort called Euryelus, which lay at the bot- 
tom of the new town, and commanded the whole 
country on the land side. After having carried it, 
and placed therein a strong garrison, he turned all 
his efforts against Achradina. ° 

During these transactions, Hippocrates and Hi- 
milcon arrived. ‘The first with the Sicilians having 
placed and fortified his camp. near the great harbour 
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E _ and given the signal to those who were in possession 
_ of Achradina, attacked the old camp of the Romans, 
_ an which Crispinus commanded : Epicydes at the same 
time made a sally upon the posts of Marcellus. Nei- 
_ ther of these enterprises was successful.. Hippocra- 
_ tes was vigorously repulsed by Crispinus, who pur- 
_ 3ued him as far as his intrenchments, and Marcellus 
_ obliged Epicydes to shut himself up in Achradina. 
As it was then autumn, there happened a plague, 
_ which killed great numbers in the city, and still more 
_ in the Roman and Carthaginian camps. The dis- 
_ temper was not excessive at first, and proceeded only 
from the heat of the season, and the unwholesome- 
ness of the soil: but afterwards the communication 
- with the infected, and even the care taken of them, 
_ dispersed the contagion ; from whence it happened, 
_ that some, neglected and absolutely abandoned, died 
of the violence of the malady, and others received 
help which became fatal to those who brought it. 
_ Death, and the sight of such as were buried, con- 
_ tinually presented a mournful object to the eyes of 
_. the living. Nothing was heard night and day but 
_ groans and lamentations. At length the being ac- 
~ customed to the evil had hardened their hearts to 
_ sucha degree, and so far extinguished all sense of 
compassion in them, that they not only ceased to 
_. grieve for the dead, but left thern without interment. 
Nothing was to be seen every where but dead bodics, 
exposed to the view of those who expected the 
same fate. The Carthaginians suffered much more 
_ from it than the others. As they had no slace to 
_ retire to, they almost all perished, with teeir geaerals 
_ Hippocrates and Himilcon. Marcellus, from the 
_ first breaking out of the disease, had brought his 
soldiers into the city, where the roofs and shade were 
of great relief to them; but, notwithstanding, he lost 
_ no inconsiderable number of men. 
-  Bomilcar, in the mean time, who commanded the 
Carthaginian fleet, and had made a second voyage to 
. Carthage to bring a new supply, returned with a hun- 
_ dred and thirty ships, and seven hundred transports. 
___ He was prevented by contrary winds from doubling 
_ the cape of Pachynus. Epicydes, who was afraid 
that if those winds continued, this fleet might be dis- 
couraged and return to Africa, left Achradina to the 
care of the generals of the mercenary troops, and 
went to Bomilcar, whom he persuaded to try the 
event of a naval battle, as soon as the weather would 
permit. Marcellus, seeing that the troops of the 
Sicilians increased every day, and that if he staid, 
and suffered himself to be shut up in Syracuse, he 
- should be very much pressed at the same time both 
by sea and land, resolved, though not so strong in 
_ ships, to oppose the passage of the Carthaginian fleet. 
_ As soon as the high winds abated, Bomilcar stood 
out to sea, in ordér to double the cape; but when he 
_ saw the Roman ships advance towards him in good 
order, on a sudden, for what reason is not said, he 
took to flight, sent orders to the transports to regain 
__ Africa, and retired to Tarentum. Epicydes, who had 
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been disappointed in such great hopes, and was 


apprehensive of returning into a city already hal 
taken, made sail for Agrigentum, rather with the 
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design of awaiting the event of the siege in that — i 
place, than of making any new attempt from thence. 


When it was known in the camp of the Sicilians, 


that Epicydes had quitted Syracuse, and the Cartha-. 


ginians Sicily, they sent deputies to Marcellus, after = 


having sounded the dispositions of the besieged, to 


treat upon the conditions on which Syracuse should — 


surrender. It was agreed with unanimity enough on 


both sides, that what had appertained to the kings, — ae 


should appertain to the Romans; that the Sicilians 
should retain ail the rest, with their laws an4 liberty. 
After these preliminaries, they demanded « confe- 


rence with those to whom Epicydes had intrusted — as Es 


the government in his absence. ‘They told them, 


they had been sent by the army to Marcellus, and — a 3 


the inhabitants of Syracuse, in order that all the Sici- — 
lians, as well within as without the city, might have 
the same fate, and that no separate convention might 
Having been permitted to enter the city, 


be made. 


and to confer with their friends and relations, after 
having informed them of what they hadalready agreed 
with Marcellus, and giving them assurances that their __ 


lives would be safe, they persuaded them to begin 


by removing the three governors Epicydes had left 


in bis place, which was immediately put in execue 


tion. 
After which, having assembled the 


people, they Ss o | 


represented, “ That whatever miseries they had suf- 


fered till then, or should suffer from thenceforth, they 
ought not to accuse fortune, as it depended upon — 
themselves alone to put an end to them: that ifthe — 


Romans had undertaken the siege of Syracuse, it was _ 
out of affection, not enmity, to the Syracusans: that 


it was not till after they had been apprized of the — 
oppressions they suffered from Hippocrates and Epi-— 


cydes, those ambitious agents of Hannibal, and after- 


wards of Hieronymus, that they had taken arms, and — 
begun the siege of the city, not to ruin it, but to de. 
stroy its tyrants: that as Hippocrates was dead, Epi- — 


cydes no longer in Syracuse, his lieutenants slain, and 


the Carthaginians dispossessed of Sicily, noth by sea < 


and land, what reason could the Romans now have for 


not inclining as much to preserve Syracuse, as if Se 
Hiero, the sole example of fidelity towards them, were _ 


still alive? That neither the city nor the inhabitants 
had any thing to fear but from themselves, if they let. 
slip the occasion of renewing their amity with the 
Romans: that they never had so favourable an op- 


portunity as the present, when they were just deli- _ 
vered from the violent government of their tyrants; — 
and that the first use they ought to make of their 


liberty was to return to their duty.” 

This discourse was perfectly well received by every 
body. It was however judged proper to create new 
magistrates before the nomination of deputies; the 
latter of whom were chosen out of the former The 


deputy who spoke in their name, and who wasim 
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_ structed solely to use his utmost endeavours that Sy- 
Yacuse might not be destroyed, addressed himself to 
Marcellus to this effect: “It was not the people of 
‘Syracuse who first broke the alliance, and declared 
war against yuu, but Hieronymus, less criminal still 
_ towards Rome than towards his country ; and after- 
wards, when peace was restored by his death, it was 
not any Syracusan that infringed it, but the tyrant’s 
instruments, Hippocrates and Epicydes. They were 
the’ enemies who have made war against you, after 
_ having made us slaves, either by violence or fraud 
and perfidy; and it cannot be said that we have had 
any times of liberty, that have not also been times of 
peace with you. At present, as soon as we are be- 
come masters of vurselves by the death of those who 
‘held Sicily in subjection, we come that very instant 
to deliver up to you our arms, our persons, our walls, 

_ and our city, determined not to refuse any conditions 
_ you shall think fit to impose. For the rest,” continued 
he, addressing himself still to Marcellus, “ your inte- 
rest is as much concerned as ours. The gods have 
granted you the glory of having taken the finest and 
‘most illustrious city possessed by the Greeks. All we 
have ever achieved worthy of being recorded, either 
-by sea or land, augments and adorns your triumph. 

Fame is not a sufficiently faithful chronicler to make 

known the greatness and strength of the city you 

have taken; posterity can only judge of them by its 
own eyes. It is necessary that we should show to 
vall travellers, from whatever part of the universe 
they come, sometimes the trophies we have obtained 
from the Athenians and Carthaginians, and sometimes 
‘those you have acquired from us; and that Syracuse, 
thus placed for ever under the protection of Marcel- 
_ lus, may be a lasting and eternal monument of the 
valour and clemency of him who took and preserved 
‘it. It is unjust that the remembrance of Hieronymus 
_ should have more weight with you than that of Hiero. 
The latter was much longer your friend than the 
former your enemy. Permit me to say, you have 
experienced the good effects of the amity of Hicro; 
but the senseless enterprises of Hieronymus have 
fallen solely upon his own head.” 

The difficulty was not to obtain what they demand- 
ed from Marcellus, but to presérve tranquillity and 
union amongst those in the city. The deserters, 
convinced that they should be delivered up to the 
Romans, inspired the foreign soldiers with the same 
fear. Both the one and the other having therefore 
taken arms, whilst the deputies were still in the camp 
of Marcellus, they began by cutting the throats of 
the magistrates newly elected ; and dispersing them- 
selves on all sides, they put to the sword all they met, 
and plundered whatever fell in their way. That 
they might not be without leaders, they appointed six 
officers, three to command in Achradina, and three 
m the Isle. The tumult being at length appeased, 
the foreign troops were informed from all hands, 
that it was concluded with the Romans, that their 


cause should be entirely distinct from that of the 


deserters. At the same instant. the deputies who 
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had heen sent to Marcellus arrived, who ful.y unde 
ceived them. . EET Pict 07 SAC Seas dee 
_ Amongst those who commanded in the Isle, there ~ 
was a Spaniard named Mericus: means were found — 
to corrupt him. He gave up the gate.near the foun- 

tain Arethusa to soldiers, sent by Marcellus in the — 
night to take possession of it. At day-break the 


“next morning, Marcellus made a false attack on the ~ 


Achradina, to draw all the forces of the citadel, and 
the Isle adjoining to it, to that side, and to enable 
some vessels he had prepared to throw troops into — 
the Isle, which would be unguarded. Every thing ~ 
succeeded according to his plan. The soldiers, whom — 
those vessels had landed in the Isle, finding almost all 
the posts abandoned, and the gates, by which the — 
garrison of the citadel had marched out against Mar- — 
cellus, still open, they took possession of them after a | 
slight encounter. Marcellus having received advice 
that he was master of the Isle, and of part of Achra- — 
dina, and that Mericus, with the body under his com- 
mand, had joined his troops, ordered a retreat to be — 
sounded, that the treasures of the kings might not be 
plundered. They did not rise so highin their amount ~ 
as was imagined. 
The deserters having escaped, a passage being ex- — 
pressly left open for them, the Syracusans opened _ 
all the gates of Achradina to Marcellus, and sent — 
deputies to him, with instructions to demand nothing 
farther from him than the preservation of the lives of © 
themselves and their children. Marcellus having © 
assembled his council, and some Syracusans who were — 
in his camp, gave his answer to the deputies in their - 
presence: “ ‘That Hiero, for fifty years, had not done 


‘the Roman neople more good, than those who had — 


= 





been masters of Syracuse some years past had intend- 
ed to do them harm; but their ill-will had fallen upon — 
their own heads, and they had punished themselves — 
for their violation of treaties in a more severe manner — 
than the Romans could have desired: that he had 
besieged Syracuse during three years, not that the 
Roman people might reduce it into slavery but -tc — 
prevent the chiefs of the revolters from continuing 
to hold it under oppression: that he had undergone ~ 
many fatigues and dangers in so Jong a siege: but — 
that he thought he had made himself ample amends, | 
by the glory of having taken that city, and the satis- _ 
faction of having saved it from the entire ruin it, 
seemed to deserve.” After having placed a body. of 
troops to secure the treasury, and safeguards in the — 
houses of the Syracusans who had withdrawn into © 
his camp, he abandoned the city to be plundered. — 
It is reported, that the riches which were pillaged in ~ 
Syracuse at this time exceeded all that could have — 
been expected at the taking of Carthage itself. *¢ 
An unhappy accident interrupted the joy of Mar 
cellus, and gave hima very sensible affliction. Ar 


chimedes, at a time when all things were in. thi 
confusion at Syracuse, shut up in his closet like a man 
j; of another world, who has no regard for what. is 
passing in this, was intent upon the study of some — 
geometrica, figure, and not only his eyes, but the 
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Contemplation, that he had neither heard the tumult 
of the Romans, universally busy in plundering, nor 
_ the report of the city’s being taken. A sol 'ier on a 
_ sudden comes in upon him, and bids him follow him 
to Marcellus. Archimedes desired him to slay a 
moment, till he had solved his problem, and finished 
the demonstration of it. The soldier, who neither 
cared for his problem nor demonstration, enraged at 
his delay, drew his sword, and killed him. Marcel- 
lus was exceedingly afflicted when he heard the news 
of his death. Not being able to restore him to life, 
of which he would have been very glad, he applied 
himself to honour his memory to the utmost of his 
power. He made a diligent search after all his 
relations, treated them with great distinction, and 
granted them peculiar privileges. As for Archimedes, 
he caused his funeral to be celebrated in the most 
solemn manner, and erected to him a monument 
amongst the great persons who had distinguished 
themselves most at Syracuse. 


ARTICLE III. 
SECT. 1. Tomb of Archimedes discovered by Cicero. 


ArcuimepEs, by his will, had desired his relations 
and friends to put no other epitaph on his tomb, 
after his death, than a cylinder circumscribed by a 
sphere, that is to say, a globe or spherical figure; and 
to set down at the bottom the proportion which those 
.two solids—the containing and the contained—have 
to each other. He might have filled up the bases of 
the columns of his tomb with relievos, whereon the 
whole history of the siege of Syracuse might have 
- been carved, and himself appeared like another Jupi- 
ter thundering upon the Romans. But he set an infi- 
nitely higher value upon a discovery—a geometrical 
_ demonstration—than upon all the so much celebrated 
machines which he had invented. 

Hence he chose rather to do himself bonour in 

the eyes of posterity, by the discovery he had made 
of the relation of a sphere to a cylinder of the same 
base and height; which is as two to three. 
__ The Syracusans, who had been in former times so 
fond of the sciences, did not long retain the esteem 
and gratitude they “owed a man who had done so 
much honour to.their city. Less than a hundred and 
forty years after, Archimedes was so perfectly for- 
- gotten by his citizens, notwithstanding the great. ser- 
_ vices he had done them, that they denied his having 
been buried at Syracuse. It is Cicero who informs 
__us of this circumstance. 





wCic. Tusc. Quest. ]. v. n. 64, 66. 
- Evonea, adopting an expression of Archimedes. 
+ ‘Ita nobilissima Greecie civitas, quondam vero etiam doctis- 
sima, sui civis unius acutissimi monumentum ignorasset, nisi ab 
- aomine Arpinate didicisset.” 


: whole faculties of his soul, were so engaged in this 


¢ ‘Non ergo jam cum hujus vita, qua tetrius, miserius, detes — 











" At the time he was qué#stor in Sicily, his curio- 
sity induced him to make search after the tomb of 


Archimedes; a curiosity worthy a man of Cicero’s | 
genius, and which merits the imitation of all who. 


travel. The Syracusans assured him that his search 
would be to no purpose, and that there was no such 
monument amongst them. Cicero pitied their igno- 
rance, which only served to increase his desire of 
making that discovery. At fength, after several fruit- 
less attempts, he perceived, without the gate of the 


city facing Agrigentum, amongst a great number of — . 


tombs in that place, a pillar almost entirely covered 
with thorns and brambles, through which he could 
discern the figure of a sphere and cylinder. Those, 
who have any taste for antiquities, may easily con- 
ceive the joy of Cicero upon this occasion. 


The place was immediately ordered to be cleared. 
and a passage opened to the column, on which they 
saw the inscription still legible, though part of the 
lines were obliterated by time. _t So that, says Cicere, 
in concluding this account, “the greatest city of 
Greece, and the most flourishing of old in the study 
of the sciences, would not have known the treasure 
it possessed, if a man,” born in a country which it 
considered almost as barbarous, a man “ of Arpinum, 
had not discovered for it the tomb ‘of its citizen, so 
highly distinguished by the force and penetration of 
his mind.” 


We are obliged to Cicero for having left us this — 


curious and elegant account: but we cannot easily 
pardon him for the contemptuous manner in which 
he speaks at first of Archimedes. It is in the begin- 
ning, where, intending to compare the unhappy life 
of Dionysius the tyrant with the felicity of one passed 


in sober virtue and abounding with wisdom, he says, { 
“T will not compare the lives of a Plato or an Architas, _ 


persons of consummate learning and wisdom, with 
that of Dionysius, the most horrid, the most miserable, 


and the most detestable that can be imagined. I shall — 


have recourse to a man of his own city, A LITTLE OB- 
SCURE PERSON, who lived many years after him. J} 
shall produce him from his dust, |] and bring him upon 


the stage with his rule and compasses in his hand.” | : 


I say nothing of the birth of Archimedes; his great 
ness was of a different class. 
geometrician of antiquity, whose sublime discoveries 
have in all ages been the admiration of the learned, 


to be treated by Cicero as a little and obscure person, ; 


as if he had been only a common artificer employed 
in making machines? unless it be, perhaps, that the 
Romans, with whom a taste for geometry and such 
speculative sciences never gained much ground, es- 
teemed nothing great but what related to government 
and policy. 


tabilius excogitare nihil possum, Platonis ant Archite vitam com- 
parabo, doctorum hominum et plane sapientum. Ex eadem urbe 
HUMILEM HOMUNICIONEM a pulvere et radio excitato, qui multis 
apnis post fuit, Archimedem.” 

|| He means the dust used by geometricians, in which they used 
to draw their figures with a stick, 


He cried 
out, ** That he had found what he had looked for.” 


But ought the greatest — 

















Orabunt causas melius, coelique meatus 

Describent radio, et surgentia sidera dicent: 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 
Virc. Zn. 6. 


et others better mould the running mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 
And soften into flesh a marble face ; 
Plead better at the bar, describe the skies, 
And when the stars descend and when they rise ; 
But, Rome, *tis thine alone with awful sway 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey ; 
Disposing peace and war thy own majestic way. 
DRYDEN. 


*This is the Abbé Fraguier’s reflection in the 


short dissertation he has left us upon this Apa h 


Cicero. 


SECT. II. Summary of the History of Syracuse. 

_ Tue island of Sicily, with the greatest part of Italy 
extending between the two seas, composed what was 
__ called Magna Grecia, in opposition to Greece, pro- 
;  perly so called, which had peopled all those countries 
by its colonies. 

* Syracuse was the most considerable city of Sicily, 
and one of the most powerful of all Greece. It was 
founded by Architas the Corinthian, in the third year 
of the seventeenth Olympiad. 

The first two ages of its history are very obscure, 
and therefore I pass over them in silence. It does 
not begin to be known till after the reign of Gelon, 
and furnishes in the sequel many great events, for the 
space of more than two hundred years. During all 
_ that time it exhibits a perpetual alternative of slavery 
under the tyrants, and liberty under a popular go- 
_vernment; till Syracuse is at length subjected to the 
_. Romans, and makes part of their empire. 
I have treated all these events, except the last, in 
_ the order of time. But as they are cut into different 
sections, and dispersed into different books, I have 
thought proper to unite them here in one point of 
view, that their series and connection might be the 
more evident, from their being shown together and in 
general, and the places pointed out, where they are 
treated with due extent. 
tGeton. The Carthaginians, in concert with 
_KXerxes, having attacked the Greeks who inhabited 
Sicily, whilst that prince was employed in making an 
irruption into Greece ; Gelon, who had made himself 
master of Syracuse, ebatadd a celebrated victory over 
the Carthaginians, the very day of the battle of 
Thermopylae. Amilcar, their general, was killed in 
this battle. Historians speak differently of his death, 
which has occasioned my falling into a contradiction. 
For on one side, I suppose, with { Diodorus Siculus, 
that he was killed by the Sicilians in the battle; and 
on the other I say, after Herodotus, that to avoid the 
- shame of surviving his defeat, he threw himself into 
«Memoirs of the Academy of Inscriptions, Vol. Il. 


* A.M. 3295. t A, M. 3520. 
} In the History of the Carthaginians. jj A. M. 3525. 
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1) the ‘pile, in- which he had sacrificed man 
victims. 










|| Gelon, upon fetinenine fron his “EOE repaired : 
to the assembly without arms or guards, to give the — 
people an account of his conduct. He was chosen © 
king unanimously. He reigned five or six years, — 
solely employed in the truly royal care of making his § 
people happy. See Vol. I. 

§ Hizro |. Hiero, the eldest of Gelon’s biothiens 4 : 
succeeded him. The beginning of his reign was 
worthy of great praise. Simonides and Pindar vied — 
with each other in celebrating him. ‘The latter part. 
of it did not answer to the former. He ate 
eleven years. See Vol. I. 

** TurasyButus. ‘Thrasybulus his brother” suc: 
ceeded him. He rendered himself odious to all his” 
subjects by his vices and cruelty: ‘They expelled 
him from the throne and city, after a reign of one 
year. See Vol. I. 3 


& 


Times of Liberty. 


tt After his expulsion, Syracuse and all Sicily en-_ 
joyed their liberty for the space of almost sixty years. — 

An annual festival was instituted to celebrate the _ 
day upon which their liberty was re-established. 


Syracuse attacked by the Atvenoane. 


tt During this interval, the Athenians, animated by 
the warm exhortations of Alcibiades, turned their 
arms against Syracuse: this was in the sixth year of 
the Peloponnesian war. How fatal the event of this 
war was to the Athenians, may be seen in Vol. I. — 

||| Dionysrus the elder. The reign of this prince is | 
famous for its length of thirty-eight years; and ‘still. 
more for the extraordinary events with which it was 
attended. See Vol. I. ; 

§§ Dionysius the younger. Dionysius, son of. the: 
elder Dionysius, succeeded him. He contracts a 
particular intimacy with Plato, and has frequent con- 
versations with him; who had come to his court-at 
the request of Dion, the near relation of Dionysius. 
He did not long profit from the wise’ precepts of that | 
philosopher, and soon abandoned himself to all the || 
vices and excesses which attend tyranny. 

*** Besieged by Dion, he escapes from the citadel, 
and retires into Italy. 

ttt Dion’s excellent qualities. 
in his own house by Callippus. 

{{{ Thirteen months after the death of Dion, Hip- 
parinus, brother of Dionysius the younger, expels 
Callippus, and establishes himself in Syracuse. Dur- 
ing the two years of his Telgn, Sicily is onic be 
great commotions. 


He is assassinated 


§ A. M, 3532. | _M. 3543. tt A.M. 3544. 
tt A.M, 3588. | Wa . M. 3598. $§ A. M. 3632, | 
#he ALM. 3644. TH A.M. 3646. “ttt A. M. seat g 
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* Dionysius the younger, taking advantage of those 

troubles, re-ascends the throne ten years after having 

quitted it. ae 

Tt At last, reduced by Timoleon, he retires to Co- 
“inth. See Vol. I. 


| Times of Liberty. 


: 


_ ¥$ Timoleon restores liberty to Syracuse. He 

= _ passes the rest of his life there in a glorious retire- 
_ ment, beloved and honoured by al! the citizens and 

_ strangers. See Vol. I. 

~~ This interval of liberty was of no long duration. 

‘|| Acaruoctes. Agathocles, in a short time, makes 

himself tyrant of Syracuse. See Vol. I. ; 


He commits unparalleled cruelties. 





pe 


___He forms one of the boldest designs related in his- 
2 tory; carries the war into Africa; makes himself 
_ master of the strongest places, and ravages the whole 
_ couniry. 

__ After various events, he perishes miserably. He 
_ reigned about twenty-eight years. 

q 2 

= Times of Liberty. 


§ Syracuse revived again for some time, and tasted 
_ with joy the sweets of liberty. _ 
But she suffered much from the Carthaginians, 
_ who disturbed her tranquillity by continual wars. 
$ ** She called in Pyrrhus to her aid. The rapid 
_ success of his arms at first gave them great hopes, 
_ which soon vanished. Pyrrhus by a sudden retreat 


a pared the Syracusans into new misfortunes. See 
Vol. I. 
Hiero IJ]. They were not happy and in tranquil- 


lity till the reign of Hiero II. which was very long, 
and almost always pacific. 

__ Hieronymus. He scarce reigned one year. His 
_ death was followed with great troubles, and the tak- 
_ ing of Syracuse by Marcellus. 

4 After that period, what passed in Sicily to its total 
~ reduction is little remarkable. There were still 
some remains of. war fomented in it by the partizans 
of tyranny, and the Carthaginians who supported 
them: but those wars were unproductive of any 
event of consequence, and Rome was soon absolute 
mistress of all Sicily. Half the island had been a 
Roman province ever since the treaty which put an 

* A.M. 3654. t+ A. M. 3657. ¢ A. M. 3658. 

|| A. M. 3685. $ A. M. 3713. ** A. M. 3726. 

Tt “ Siciliz civitates sic in amicitiam recepimus, ut eodem jure 
essent, quo fuissent; eadem conditione populo R. parerent qua 
suis antea paruissent.”? C1c. 

__ ¥£ “ Omnium nationum exterarum princeps Sicilia se ad_amici- 
tiam fidemque populi R. applicuit: prima omnium, id quod orna- 
- mentum imperil est, provincia est appellata: prima docuit majores 
_ nostros, quam preclarum esset, exteris gentibus imperare—Itaque 
_ majoribus nostris in Africam ex hac provincia gradus imperii factus 
est. Neque enim tam facile opes Carthaginis tante concidissent, 
nisi illud, et rei frumentarize subsidium, et receptaculum classibus 
_ nostris pateret. Quare P. Africanus, Carthagine deleta, Siculorum 
c u bes signis monumentisque pulcherrimis exornavit; ut, quos vic- 
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end to the first Punic war. By that treaty, Sicily 
was divided into two parts; the one continued in the 
possession of the Romans; and the other under the 
government of Hiero; which last part, after the sur- 
render of Syracuse, fell also into their hands. 


SECT. Ill. Reflections upon the Government and Cha- 
racter of the Sgracusanse = eae 


By the taking of Syracuse, all Sicily became a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire: but it was not treated as 
the Spaniards and Carthaginians were afterwards, upon 
whom a certain tribute was imposed as the reward of 
the victors, and punishment of the vanquished : Quasz 


victoria premium, ac pena belli. Sicily, in submitting 


to the tt Roman people, retained all her ancient 


rights and customs, and obeyed them upon the same 
And she cer- 


conditions she had obeyed her kings. 
tainly well deserved that privilege and distinction. 


tt She was the first of all the foreign nations that had — 
entered into alliance-and amity with the Romans; 
the first conquest their arms had the glory to make ~ 


out of Italy ; and the first country that had given them 
the grateful experience of commanding a foreign 
people. 


affection for the Romans. 
a kind of step for their troops to pass over into Africa 


and Rome would not so easily have reduced the for- _ 


midable power of the Carthaginians, if Sicily had not 


served it as a magazine, abounding with provisions, — 


and a secure retreat for their fleets. Hence, after 
the taking and ruin of Carthage, Scipio Africanus 
thought himself bound to adorn the cities of Sicily 


with a great number of excellent paintings and curi- 
ous statues; in order that a people who were so— 


highly gratified with the success of the Roman arms, 


might be sensible of its effects, and retain illustrious 


monuments of their victories amongst them. 

Sicily would have been happy in being governed 
by the Romans, if they had always given her such 
magistrates as Cicero, as well acquainted as he with 


the obligations of his function, and like him intent _ = 


upon the due discharge of it. It is highly pleasing 
to hear him explain himself upon the subject; which 
he does in his defence of Sicily against Verres. . 

After having invoked the gods as witnesses of the 
sincerity of the sentiments he is going to express, he 
says: “In all ||lthe employments with which the 








toria populi R. letari arbitrabatur, apud eos monumenta victorize 
plurima collocaret.” Cic. Verr. 3. n. 2, 3. 
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The greatest part of the Sicilian cities had- : 
expressed an unexampled attachment, fidelity, and 
The island was afterwards | 

















\||| *¢ O dii immortales—ita mihi meam voruntatem spemque reli- 


que vite vestra populique R. existimatio comprobet, ut ego quos 
adhuc mihi magistratus populus R. mandavit, sic eos accepi, ut 
me omnium officiorum obstringi religione arbitrarer. Ita quzstor 
sum factus, ut mihi honorem illum non tam datum quam creditum 
ac commissum putarem. 
omnium oculos in me unum conjectos arbitrarer: ut me quzstu- 
Tamque meam quasi in aliquo orbis terre theatro versari existima- 
rem; ut omnia semper, que jucunda videntur esse, non modo his 
extraordinariis cupiditatibus, sed etiam ipsi nature ac necessitati 
denegarem. Nunc sum designatus edilis—Ita mihi deos omnee 
i propitios esse velim, ut tametsi mihi jucundissimus est non ps populi, 


Sic obtinui questuram in provincia, ut 
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_ to overwhelm it entirely. 
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Roman people have honoured me to this day, I have. 
ever thought myself obliged, by the most sacred ties 
of religion, worthily to discharge the duties of them. 
When I was made questor, [ looked upon that digni- 
ty not as a gift conferred upon me, but as a deposit 
confided to my vigilance and fidelity. When I was 
afterwards sent to act in that office in Sicily, 1 thought 


all eyes were turned upon me, and that my person 


and administration were in a manner exhibited as a 
spectacle to the view of all the world: and in this 
thought, I not only denied myself all pleasures of an 
extraordinary kind, but even those which are autho- 
rized by nature ahd necessity. JI am now intended 
for edile. I call the gods to witness, that how 
honourable soever this dignity seems to me, I have 


too just a sense of its weight, not to have more soli- 


citude and disquiet, than joy and pleasure, from it ; 

so much do I desire to make it appear, that it wae 
not bestowed on me by chance, or the necessity of 
being filled up, but confided egsenvedyy by the choice 


_ and discernment of my country.” 


All the Roman governors were far from being of 


‘this character; and Sicily, above all other provinces, 


experienced, as * Cicero some lines after reproaches 
Verres, that they were almost all of them like so 
many tyrants, who believed themselves attended by 
the fasces and axes, and invested with the autho- 
rity of the Roman empire, only to exercise in their 
province an open robbery of the public with impu- 
nity, and to break through all the barriers of justice 
and shame. in such a manner, that no man’s estate, 
_tife, house, nor even honour, were safe from their 
violence. 

Syracuse, from all we have seen of it, must have 
appeared like a theatre, on which many different 
and surprising scenes have been exhibited; or rather 
like asea, sometimes calm and untroubled, but oftener 
violently agitated by winds and storms, always ready 
We have seen in no other 
republic such sudden, frequent, violent, and various 
revolutions ; sometimes enslaved by the most cruel 
tyrants, at others under the government of the wisest 
kings; sometimes abandoned to the capricious will of 
‘a populace, without either curb or restriction; some- 
times perfectly docile and submissive to the authority 
of law, and the empire of reason, it passed alternately 
from the most insupportable slavery to the most 
grateful liberty, froma kind of convulsive and frantic 


emotions, toa wise, peaceable, and regular conduct. 


__ The reader will easily call to mind, on the one side, 


Dionysius, the father and son, Agathocles and 
Hieronymus, whose cruelties made them the ob- 
ject of the public hatred and detestation; on the 
other Gelon, Dion, Timoleon, the two Hiero’s, an- 
cient and modern, universally beloved and revered by 
the people. 
tamen nequaquam tantum capio voluptatis, quantum. solicitudinis 
et laboris, ut heec ipsa edilitas, non quia necesse fuit alicui candi- 
dato data,sed quia sic opportuerit recte collocata, et judicio popu- 
li digno in loco posita esse videatur.”” “Cre. Verr. 7. n. 35—37. 
**¢ Nunquam tibi venit in mentem, non tibi idcirco fasces et 
secures, et tantam imperli vim, tantamque ornamentorum omninm 
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To what are such opposite extremes, and vicissi= _ 
tudes so contrary, to be attributed ? Undoubtedly, the 
levity and inconstancy of the Syracusans, which was — 
their distinguishing characteristic, had a great share’ 
in them: but what, I am convinced, conduced’ the 
most to them, was the very form of their government, 
compounded of an aristocracy and a democracy ; that 
is to say, divided between the senate or elders, and 
the people. As there was no counterpoise in Syra-— 
cuse to balance those two bodies, when authority 
inclined either to the one side or the other, the go 
*vernment presently changed either intoa violent and 
cruel tyranny, or an unbridled liberty, without order © 
or regulation. The sudden confusion, at such times, 
of all orders of the state, made the way to sovereign 
power easy to the most ambitious of the citizens: to _ 
attract the affection of their country, and soften the - 


yoke to their fellow-citizens, some exercised that _ 


power with lenity, wisdom, equity, and affability; and 
others, by nature less virtuously inclined, carried it 
to the last excess of the most absolute and cruel 
despotism, under pretext of supporting themselves 
against the attempts of their citizens, who, jealous of 
their liberty, thought every means for the recovery of — 
it legitimate and laudable. 

There were, besides, other reasons that rendered 
the government of Syracuse difficult, and thereby 
made way for the frequent changes it underwent. 
That city did not forget the signal victories it had 
obtained against the formidable power of Africa, and 
that it had carried its victories and the terror of 
its arms even to the walls of Carthage ; and that 
not once only, as afterwards against the Athenians, — 
but during several ages. The high idea its fleets and 
numerous troops suggested of its maritime power, at 
the time of the irruption of the Persians into Greece, 
occasioned its pretending to equal Athens in that re- 
spect, or at least to divide the empire of the sea with 
that state. 

Besides which, riches, the natural effect of com- 
merce, had rendered the Syracusans proud, haughty, - 
and imperious, and at the same time had plunged 
them into asloth and luxury that inspired them with 
a disgust for all fatigue and application. ‘They gene- 
rally abandoned themselves blindly to their orators, 
who had acquired an absolute ascendant over them. 
In order to make them obey, it was necessary eur 
to flatter or reproach them. 

They had naturally a fund of equity, humanity, an 
good nature; and yet, when influenced by the sedi- 
tious discourses of the: orators, they would proceed to 
excessive violence and cruelties, of which they im. 
mediately after repented. : 

When they were left to themselves, their liberty 
which at that time knew no bounds, soon degenerated 
into caprice, fury, violence, and, I might say, even 
dignitatem datam; ut earum rerum vi et auctoritate omnia repa- 
gula juris, pudoris, et officii perfringeres ; ut omnium bona preedam 
tuam duceres; nullius res tuta, nullius domus clausa, nullius vita 


septa, nullius perdicitia munita, contra tuam cupiditatem et auda 
ciam vosset esse.” Circ, Verr, n, 39% 3 i 





ty and pahey: of those: who. ele th 
in keeping the people to a wise medium cen. 
contrary to the cha- || those two extremes, by seeming to leave them an en- 
osition of the Greek nation, born and || tire freedom in their resolutions, ar d reserving © 
erty, the sense of which was not whol- || to themselves the care of explaining the util 
uished in them, but merely lulled asleep, || facilitating the execution of good measures. 
ked from time to time from their lethargy, || this the magistrates and kings we have spo 
eir chains, and made use of them, if I may || were wonderfully successful, under whose governme 
ed to use the expression, to pest down || the Syracusans always enjoyed peace and tranquillit 
were obedient to their princes, and perfectly su 
missive to the laws. And this induces me to 
clude, that the revolutions of Syracuse were less t 
ory By “the 2 a it may easily be per- || effect of the people’s levity, than the fault of the 
as Galba afterwards said of the Romans,) || that governed them ; who had not the art of managi 
their passions, and engaging their affection, whic 


cui, es Paine ui nec totam servitutem pati Il properly the science of kings, and of all who ce 
t, nec totam libertatem.” ‘acit Hist. 1. i. c. 16. mand others. : = 
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i : SECT. I. Mithridates, at twelve years of age, ascends 


the throne of Pontus. He seizes Cappadocia and 
Bithyma, having first expelled their kings. The Ro- 
mans re-establish them. He causes all the Romans 
and Itahans in Asia Minor to be put to the sword in 
one day. First war of the Romans with Mithridates, 
who had made himself master of Asia Minor and 
- Greece, and had taken Athens. Sylla is charged with 
this war. He besieges and retakes Athens. He gains 
three great battles against the generals of Mithridates. 
He grants that prince peace in the fourth year of the 
war. Library of Athens, in which were the works of 


Aristotle. Sylla causes it to be carried to Rome. 





eee ITHRIDATES, king of Pontus, whose history 
I am now beginning to relate, and who ren- 

dered himself so famous by the war he supported, 
during almost thirty years, against the .Romans, was 
surnamed Eupator. He was descended from a house 
_ which had given a long succession of kings to the 
kingdom of Pontus. ‘lhe first, according to some 
historians, was Artabazus, one of the seven princes 
that slew the Magi, and set the crown of Persia 
upon the head of Darius Hystaspes, who rewarded 
him with the kingdom of Pontus. But besides that 
we do not find the name of Artabazus amongst 
those seven Persians, many reasons induce us to 
believe, that the prince of whom we speak was 

_ the son of Darius, the same who is called Artabarza- 
nes, who was competitor with Xerxes, for the throne 
ot Persia, and was made king of Pontus either by 
his father or his brother, to console him for the 
preference given to Xerxes. His posterity enjoyed 
that kingdom during seventeen generations. - Mithri- 


y Memnon in excerptis Photii, c. xxxii. 
» Appian. in Mithrid. p. 177, 178, 
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dates Eupator, of whom we are treating 
place, was the sixteenth from him. 

* He was but twelve years of age when he began — 
to reign. His father, before his death, had appoint- _ 
ed him his successor, and had given him his mother _ 
for guardian, who was to govern jointly with him. 

Y He began his reign by putting his mother and bro- — 
ther to death ; and the sequel corresponded but too 
well with such a beginning. * Nothing is said of the 

first years of his reign, except that one of the Roman 

generals, whom he had corrupted with money, having — 
surrendered, and put him into possession of Phrygia, — 
it was soon after taken from him by the Romans, 
which gave birth to his enmity against them. 

t Ariarathes king of Cappadocia being dead, Mi- — 
thridates caused the two sons he had left behind him _ 
to be put to death, though their mother Laodice was 
his own sister, and placed one of his own sons, at that 
time very young, upon the throne, giving him the 
name of Ariarathes, and appointing Gordius his guar 
dian and regent. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, who — 
was apprehensive that this increase of power would — 
put Mithridates into a condition to possess himself — 
also of his dominions in time, thought proper to set ~ 
up a certain young man (who seemed very fit for — 
acting such a part) as a third son of Ariarathes. He — 
engaged Laodice, whom he had espoused after the — 
death of her first husband, to acknowledge him as — 
such, and sent her to Rome, to assist and support, by 4 
her presence, the claim of this pretended son, whom — 
she carried thither along with her. The cause being — 
brought before the senate, both parties were con- _ 
demned; and a decree passed, by which the Capza- — 
docians were declared free. But they said they — 


A. M. 3880. Before J.C. 124, 
t A. M. 3913, Before J. C. 91. 
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— could not be without a king. The senate permitted 
_ them to choose whom they thought fit. They elected 
_ Ariobarzanes, a nobleman of their nation, Sylla, 
upon his quitting the office of prator, was charged 
- with the commission of establishing him upon the 
throne. That was the pretext assigned for this ex- 
pedition; but the real motive of it was, to check the 
enterprises of Mithridates, whose power daily aug- 
_ menting, gave umbrage to the Romans. Sylla exe- 
cuted his commission the following year;* and after 
having defeated a great number of Cappadocians, 
- and a much greater of Armenians, who came to their 
aid, he expelled Gordius, with the pretended Ariara- 
thes. and set Ariobarzanes in his place. 
_- Whilst Sylla was encamped upon the banks of the 
Euphrates, a Parthian, named Qrobasus, arrived at 
his camp, deputed from king Arsaces, f to demand the 
alliance and amity of the Romans. Sylla, when he 
received him at his audience, caused three seats to 
_ be placed in his tent, one for Ariobarzanes, who was 
present, another for Orobasus, and that in the midst 
- for himself. The Parthian king afterwards, offended 
at his deputy for having acquiesced in this instance 
- of Roman pride, caused him to be put to death. 
This is the first time the Parthians had any inter- 
- course with the Romans. 
*~  Mithridates did not dare at that time to oppose the 
establishment of Ariobarzanes; but dissembling the 
- mortification that conduct of the Romans gave him, 
he resolved to take an opportunity of being revenged 
upon them. In the mean while, he engaged in culti- 
_ vating powerful alliances for the augmentation of his 
_ strength; and began with Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
-avery powerful prince. * Armenia had at first ap- 
pertained to the Persians; it came under the Mace- 
donians afterwards; and upon the death of Alexander 
made part of the kingdom of Syria. Under Antio- 
chus the Great, two of his generals, Artaxius and 
Zadriadres, with that prince’s permission, established 
themselves in this province, of which it is probable 
they were before governors. After the defeat of 
‘Antiochus they adhered to the Romans, who acknow- 
~ledged them as kings. ‘They had divided Armenia 
into two parts. ‘Tigranes, of whom we now speak, 
was descended from Artaxius. He possessed himself 
~ of all Armenia, subjected several neighbouring coun- 
. tries by his arms, and thereby formed a very powerful 
_ kingdom. Mithridates gave him his daughter Cleo- 
- patra in marriage, and engaged him to enter so far 
» into his projects against the Romans, that they agreed 
oe: Mithridates ‘should have the cities and countries 
_ they should conquer for his share, and Tigranes the 
~ people, with all the effects capable of being carried 
away. 

+ The first enterprise and act of hostility was com- 
mitted by Tigranes, who deprived Ariobarzanes of 
Cappadocia, of which the Romans had put him in 
ossession, and re-established Ariarathes, the son of 
_ Mithridates, in it. Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 

. * Strab. 1. xi. p. 531, 532. 
. © A.M, 3914. Before J.C. 90, 
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happening to die about this time, his eldest son, D 


called also Nicomedes, ought naturally to have suc- 
ceeded him, and was accordingly proclaimed king. 
But Mithridates set up his younger brother Socrates 
against him, who deprived him of the throne by force 
ofarms. The two dethroned kings went to Rome, 


to implore aid of the senate, who decreed their re- — 
establishment, and sent Manis Aquilius and M. Alti- — 


nius to put that decree in execution. 

They were both reinstated. 
them to make irruptions into the lands of Mithri- 
dates, promising them their support; but neither the 


one nor the other dared to attack so powerful a prince — 


sonear home. At length, however, Nicomedes, urged 
both by the ambassadors, to whom he had promised 


great sums for his re-establishment, and by his cre- — Be 
ditors, Roman citizens settled in Asia, who had lent = 


him very considerable sums for the same purpose, 
could no longer resist their solicitations. He made 
incursions upon the lands of Mithridates, ravaged all 


the flat country as far as the city Amastris, and re- i 
turned home !aden with booty, which he applied in 


discharging part of his debts. 
_ Mithridates was not ignorant by whose advice 
Nicomedes had committed this irruption. 


of good troops on foot; but he did not take the field. 
He was glad to throw the blame on the side of the 
Romans, and to have a just cause for declaring war 
against them. He began by making remonstrances 
to their generals and ambassadors. ' Pelopidas was at 
the head of this: embassy. He complained of the 


various contraventions of the Romans to the treaty — 


of alliance subsisting between them and Mithridates, 


and in particular of the protection granted by them _ 
The ambassadors 


to Nicomedes, his declared enemy. 
of the latter replied, and made complaints on their 
side against Mithridates. ‘The Romans, who were 
unwilling to declare themselves openly at present, 


gave them an answer in loose and general terms; | 


that the Roman people had no intention that Mithri- 
dates and Nicomedes should injure each other. 
Mithridates, who was not satisfied with this answer, 


made his troops march immediately into Cappadocia, 


expelled Ariobarzanes again, and set his son Ariara- 
thes upon the throne, as he had done before. 


generals to make his apology, and to renew his com- 
plaints against them. Pelopidas declared to them. 
that his master was contented the Roman people 
should be umpire in the affair; and added, that he 
had already sent his ambassadors to Rome. He ex- 
horted them not to undertake any thing, till they had 
received the senate’s orders; nor engage rashly in a 
war that might be attended with fatal consequences. 
For the rest, he gave them to understand, that Mithri- 
dates, in case justice were refused him, was in a 
condition to procure it for himself. The Romans. 
highly offended at so haughty a declaration, made 


t This was Mithridates II. 
fA. M. 3915. Before J. C. 89. 
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He might: 
easily have repulsed him, as he had a great number 


At the 
same time, he sent his ambassador to the Roman 
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answer, that Mithmdates was immediately to with- 
draw his troops from Cappadocia, and not to continue 
to disturb Nicomedes or Ariobarzanes. ‘They ordered 
Pelopidas to quit the camp that moment, and not to 
return, unless his master obeyed. The other ambas- 


_ sadors were no better received at Rome. 


The rupture was then inevitable, and the Roman 


_ generals did not wait till the orders of the senate and 


people arrived: which was what Mithridates wished. 


x — The design he had Jong formed of. declaring war 


against the Romans had occasioned his having made 
_ many alliances, and engaged many nations in his 
interest. Amongst his troops were reckoned twenty- 
two nations, of as many different languages, all which 
Mithridates himself spoke with facility. His army 
consisted of two hundred and fifty thousand foot, 
and forty thousand horse; without including a hun- 
dred and thirty armed chariots, and a fleet of four 
hundred ships. 

» Before he proceeded to action, he thought it ne- 
_ cessary to prepare his troops for it, and made them a 


_ * Jong discourse to animate them against the Romans. 


He represented to them, “ That the matter now in 
hand was not to examine whether war or peace were 
to be preferred; that the Romans, by atiacking the 
first, had left them no room for deliberation: that 
their business was to fight and conquer: that he as- 


sured himself of success, if the troops persisted to act 


with the same valour they had already shown upon 

s0 many occasions, and very lately against the same 
- enemies, whom they had put to flight and cut to 
_ pieces in Bithynia and Cappadocia: that there could 
‘not be a more favourable opportunity than the pre- 
_ sent, when the Marsi infested and ravaged the very 
heart of Italy: when Rome was torn in pieces by 
civil wars, and an innumerable army of the Cimbri 
from Germany over-ran all Italy: that the time was 


__ come for humbling those proud republicans, who were 


hostile to the royal dignity, and had sworn to pull 
down all the thrones of the universe: that as to what 
remained, ft the war his soldiers were now entering 
upon was highly different from that they had sus- 
~ tained with'so much valour in the horrid deserts and 
- frezen regions of Scythia: that he should lead them 
into the most fruitful and temperate country of the 
world, abounding with rich and opulent cities, which 
seemed to offer themselves an easy prey: that Asia, 
abandoned to be devoured by the insatiable avarice of 
the proconsuls, the inexorable cruelty of tax-gatherers, 
and the flagrant injustice of corrupt judges, held the 
name of Roman in abhorrence, and impatiently ex- 
peeise them as her deliverers: that they followed 





tTustin, 1], xxxvill. c, 3—7. 

© Diod. in Excerpt. Vales. p. 401. Athen. 1. v.p. 213. Cic. 

Orat. pro Flacc. n. 60. 
4Plut. Sympos. J. i. p. 624. 

* | have abridged this discourse extremely, which Justin repeats 
at length, as it stood in Trogus Pompeius, of whom he is only the 
epitomizer. The discourse is a specimen of that excellent histo- 
rian’s style, and ought to make us very much regret the loss of his 
wiitings. 

+“ Nune se diveream belli conditionem ingredi. Nam neque 
aelo Asie esse temperatius alird. nec solo fertilius, nec urbium 
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| certain spoils.” 








him not so much to a war, as to assured victory and 
The army answered this discourse 
with universal shouts of joy, and reiterated protesta- _ 
tions of service and fidelity. : 
‘The Romans had formed three armies out of their : 
troops in the several parts of Asia Minor. The first — 
was commanded by L. Cassius, who had the govern- j 
ment of the province of Pergamus; the second, by — 
Manius Aquilius; the third, by Q. Oppius, proconsul, — 
in his province of Pamphylia. Each of them had- 
forty thousand men, including the cavalry. Besides : 


eign. Oa 


| these troops, Nicomedes had fifty thousand foot and — 
| six thousand horse. 
already observed, without waiting for orders from — 
| Rome; and carr ied it on with so much negligence and _ 

| so little judgment, that they were all three defeated on — 


They began the war, as I have — 


different occasions, and their armies ruined. Aquilius — 


_and Oppius themselves were taken prisoners, and — 


treated with all kinds of insults. Mithridates, con-— 
sidering Aquiliug as the principal author of the war, 
treated him with the highest indignities. He made him 


| pass in review before the troops, and presented him — 
| as a sight to the people, m 
| him to cry out with a loud voice, that he was Manius © i 


mounted on an ass, obliging © 


Aquilius. At other times he obliged him-to walk on _ 
foot with his hands fastened by a chain toa horse's 
that drew him along. At last he caused molten lead 
to be poured down his throat, and put him to death 
with the most exquisite torments. The people of - 
Mitylene had treacherously delivered him up to— 


| Mithridates at a time when he was sick, and had ree 


tired to their city for the recovery of his health. 
¢ Mithridates, who was desirous of gaining the 


| people’s hearts by his reputation for clemency, sent 


home all the Greeks he had taken prisoners, and— 
supplied them with provisions for their journey. 
That instance of his goodness and lenity opened the 
gates of all the cities to him. The people came out 


| to meet him every where with acclamations of joy. 


They gave him excessive praises, called him the 
preserver, the father of the people, the deliverer of 
Asia, and applied to him all the other names by 
which Bacchus was denominated; to which he had a 
just title, for he passed for the prince of his time 4 who. 
could drink most without being disordered ; a quality | 
he valued himself upon, and oon much to his 
honour. : 
The fruits of these his first viclodies were ‘he con 
quest of all Bithynia, from which Nicomedes was 
driven; of Phrygia and Mysia, lately made Roman_ 
provinces; of Lycia, Pampbylia, Paphlagonia, and 
several other countries. 


multitudine amcenius ; magnamque temporis partem, non ut mike 
tiam, sed ut festam diem, acturos, bello dubium facili magis an~ 
uberi—tantumque se avida expectat Asia, ut etiam vocibus vocet — 
adeo illis odium Romanorum incussit rapacitas proconsulum, seta ; 
tio publicanorum, calumnie litium.”” Justin, Sectio publica — 
norum in this passage properly signifies, the forcible sale of the 
goods of those who, for default of payment of taxes and imposts, | 3 
had their estates and effects seized on and sold by the publicans. ~ 
Caiumnie litium are the unjust quirks and chicanery, which 
served as pretexts for depriving the rich of their. gatalest either 
upon account of taxes, or under some othercoloun 




















































and “aeSivatoniee a young eae of exqui- 
eauty, named Monima, he took her along with 
m in his train. — 
Mithridates, considering that the Romans, and 
the Italians in general, who were at that time in 
ia Minor upon different affairs, carried on secret 
igues much to the prejudice of his interests, sent 
vate orders from Ephesus, where he then was, to 
ve governor of the provinces, and magistrates of the 
ities of Asia Minor, to massacre them all upon a day 
_fixed.* The women, children, and domestics, were 
included in this proscription. To tnese orders were 
annexed a prohibition to give interment to those who 
hould be killed. ‘Their estates and effects were to 
e confiscated for the use of the king and the mur- | 
derers. A severe fine was laid upon such as should 
conceal the living, or bury the dead; and a reward 
appointed for whoever discovered those who were 
hid. Liberty was given to the slaves who killed 
their masters; and debtors forgiven half their debts, 
for killing their creditors. The repetition only of | 
this dreadful order is enough to make one shudder 
with horror. What then must have been the deso- 
lation in all those provinces when it was put in exe- 
penser Eighty thousand Romans or Italians were 
butchered in consequence of it. Some make the 
‘slain amount to almost twice that number. 
© Being informed that there was a great treasure 
1t Cos, he sent people thither to seize it. Cleopatra, 
een of Egypt, had deposited it there, when she un- | 
dertook the war in Phenicia against her son Lathy- 
rus. Besides this treasure, they found eight hundred | 
talents, Tt which the Jews in Asia Minor had depo- 
sited there when they saw the war ready to break 
out. 
_ & All those who had found means to escape this 
_ general slaughter in Asia, had taken refuge in Rhodes, 
which received them with joy, and afforded them a 
‘secure retreat. Mithridates laid siege to that city 
ineffectually, which he was soon obliged to raise, 
after having been in danger of being taken himself in | 
sea-fight, ‘wherein he lost many of his ships. 
~-® When he had made himself master of Asia Minor, 
fitnridates sent Archelaus, one of his generals, with 
army of a hundred and twenty thousand men into 
reece. That general took Athens, and chose it for 
is residence, giving‘all orders from thence in regard 
to the war on that side. During his stay there, he | 
engaged most of the cities and states of Greece in the | 
| 
| 
| 
| 














iterests of his master. He reduced Delos by force, 
ch had revolted from the Athenians, and reinsta- 
them in the possession of it. He sent them the | 
: red treasure kept in that island, by Aristion, to | 
hom he gave two thousand men as a guard for the | 
; ey. Aristion was an Athenian philosopher, of 
sect of Epicurus. He employed the two thou- 
d men under his command to securé to himself 
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charged with the war against Mithridates. 


| time at Pergamus, where he distributed riches, go" 


| little, he might have taken the higher city without 


| sion of that war. 


| joined the port to the city to be demolished, in or- | 


the supreme authority at Athens, ‘where he exercised 
a most crue] tyranny, putting many of the citizens to. 
death, and sending many to Mithridates, upon es : 
tence ‘that they were of the Roman faction. 

t Such was the state of affairs when Sylla was 
He set = 
out immediately for Greece, with five legions, and 
some cohorts and cavalry. Mithridates was at that — 









vernments, and other rewards to his friends. ais 
Upon Sylla’s arrival, all the cities opened their. = 
gates to him, except iAthews: which, subjected to the: 
tyrant Aristion’s yoke, was obliged unwillingly to op-_ 
pose him. The Roman general, having entered At- 
tica, divided his troops into two bodies, the one of — 
which he sent to besiege Aristion in the city of 
Athens, and with the other be marched in person : to 
the port Pireeus, which was a kind of second city, 
where Archelaus had shut himself up, relying upon 
the strength of the place, the walls being almost sixty 
feet high, and entirely of hewn stone. The work — 
was indeed very strong, and had been raised by the — 2 
order of Pericles in the Peloponnesian war, when, ; 
the hopes of victory depending solely upon this port, | 
he had fortified it to the utmost of his power. ee 
The height of the walls did not amaze Sylla. He 
employed all sorts of engines in battering them, and 
made continual assaults. If he would have waited a = 


striking a blow, which was reduced by famine to the 
Jast extremity. But, being in haste to return to 
Rome, and apprehending the changes that might hap- 
pen there's in his absence, he spared neither ee 
attacks, nor expense, in order to hasten the conclu- | 
Without enumerating the rest of — 

the warlike stores and equipage, twenty thousand 
mules were perpetually employed in working the ma 
chines only. Wood happening to fall short, from — 
the great consumption made of it in the machines, 
which were often either broken and spoiled by the 
vast weight they carried, or burnt by the enemy, he 
did not spare the sacred groves. He cut down the 
beautiful avenues of the Academy and Lyceum, which 
were the finest walks in the suburbs, and planted — 4 
with the finest trees ; and caused the high walls that 


der to make use of the ruins in erecting his worke, 
and carrying on his approaches. 5 

As he had occasion for abundance of money in this" 
war, and endeavoured to attach the soldiers to his 
interests, and to animate them by great rewards, he 
had recourse to the inviolable treasures of the tem- 
ples, and caused the finest and most precious gifts, 
consecrated at Epidaurus and Olympia, tobe brought 





from thence. He wrote to the Amphictyons assem- . 
bled at Delphi, “ That they would act wisely in send- 
ing him the treasures of the god, because they wonla 

* *t}s uno die tota Asia, tot in civitatibus, uno nuntio, atque = a3 
una literarum significatione, cives Romanos “necandos trucidan- EF i 
ere denotavit.’ Cre. sae 
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and even his safety. 
‘Mithridates of the only city he had left in Greece, | 
and which, by preventing the Romans from passing 


‘be more secure in his hands; and that if he should be 


obliged to make use of them, he would, return the 
value after the war.” At the same time he sent one 
of his friends, named Caphis, a native of Phocis, to 


Delphi, to receive all those treasures by weight. 


When Caphis arrived at Delphi, he was afraid, 


~ through reverence for the god, to meddle with Ake 
consecrated gifts, and bewailed with tears, in the 


presence of the Amphictyons, the necessity imposed 
upon him. Upon which, some person there having 
said, that he heard the anc of Apollo’s lyre from 


_ the inside of the sanctuary, Caphis, whether he really 
_ believed it, or was willing to take advantage of that 


occasion to strike Sylla with a religious awe, wrote 
him an account of what had happened. Sylla, deri- 
ding his simplicity, replied, “ That he was surprised 
he should not comprehend, that singing was a sign of 


_ joy, and by no means of anger and resentment; and 


therefore he had nothing to do but to take the trea- 
sures boldly, and be assured that the god saw him do 
so with pleasure, and gave them to him himself.” 
Plutarch, on this occasion, notices the difference 
between the ancient Roman generals, and those of 
the times we now speak of. The former, whom 


_merit alone had raised to office, and who had no other 
views from their employments but the public good, 


knew how to make the soldiers respect and obey 
them, without descending to use Jow and unworthy 
methods for that purpose. They commanded troops 
that were steady, disciplined, and well inured to ex- 
ecute the orders of their generals without reply or 


delay. Truly kings, says * Plutarch, in the grandeur 
_and nobility of their sentiments, but simple and mo- 


dest private persons in their train and equipage, they 
put the state to no other expense in the discharge of 
their offices than what was reasonable and necessary, 
conceiving it more shameful in a captain to flatter his 
soldiers, than to fear his enemies. Things, were 
much changed in the times we now speak of. ‘The 
Roman generals, abandoned to insatiable ambition 
and luxury, were obliged to make themselves slaves 
to their soldiers, and to buy their services by gifts 
proportioned to their avidity, and often by the tole- 
ration and impunity of the greatest crimes. 

Sylla, in consequence, was perpetually in extreme 


-want of money to satisfy his troops, and then more 
than ever for carrying on the siege in which he had 


engaged, the success of which seemed to him of the 
highest importance, both with respect to his honour 
He was desirous of depriving 


into Asia, would destroy all hopes of conquering that 
prince, and oblige Sylla to return shamefully into 
Italy, where‘he would have found more terrible ene- 
mies in Marius and his faction. He was besides 
sensibly galled, by the keen raillery which Aristion 
vented every day against him and his wife Metella. 
It is not easy to say whether the attack or defence 
were conducted with most vigour; for both sides be- 
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haved’ with incredible courage and resolution. | 
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sallies were frequent, and attended with almost bat- 
tles in form, in which the slaughter was great, and 
the loss generally not very unequal. The besieged — 
would not have been in a condition to have made sO 
vigorous a defence, if they had not received several — 
considerable reinforcements by sea. 5 aoe 
What did them most damage, was the secret trea — 
chery of two Athenian slaves who were in the Pire | 
eus. Those slaves, whether out of affection tothe Ro | 
man interest, or desirous of providing for their own | 
safety in case the place was taken, wrote upon leaden 
balls all that was going forward within, and threw — 
them from slings to the Romans. | 






So that how pru_| 
dent soever the measures were which Archelaus took, | 
who defended the Pirzeus, whilst Aristion com- | 
manded in the city, none of them succeeded. He | 
resolved to make a general sally; the traitors slung 
a leaden ball with this intelligence upon it; “ To-, | 
morrow, at such an hour, the foot will attaek your | 
works, and_ the horse your camp.” Sylla laid am-_ 
bushes, and repulsed the besieged with loss. A con- | 
voy of provisions was in the night to have been | 
thrown into the city, which was in want of every 

thing. Upon advice of the same kind, the conver 

was intercepted. } 

Notwithstanding all these disappointments, the 
Athenians defended themselves like lions. They 
found means either to burn most of the machines 
erected against the wall, or by undermining them, | 
throyy them down and break them to pieces. 

The Romans, on their side, behaved with no jeat 
vigour. By the help of mines also they made a way 
to the bottom of the walls, under which they hol- | 
lowed the ground; and, having propped the founda. 
tion with beams of wood, they afterwards set fire to. 
the props with a great quantity of pitch, sulphar, and 
tow. When those beams were burnt, part of the 
wall fell down with a horrible noise, and a large. 
breach was opened, through which the Romans ad- 
vanced to the assault. ‘The battle continued a great. 
while with equal ardour on both sides, but the Ro- 
mans were at length obliged to retire. The next day | 
they renewed the attack. The besieged had built a | 
new wall during the night in the form of a crescent, | 
in the place of the other which had fallen, and the 
Romans found it impossible to force it. | 

Sylla, discouraged by so obstinate ‘a defence, re- || 
solved to attack the Piraeus no longer, and confined || 
himself to reduce the place by famine. The city, on | 
the other side, was at the last extremity. <A bushel || 
of hauler had been sold in it for a thousand drach- | 
mas. The inhabitants did not only eat the grass|| 
and roots which they found about thecitadel, but the || | 
flesh of horses, and the leather of their Blocks which | 
they boiled soft. In the midst of the public misery, 


the tyrant*passed his days and nights in revelling i! 
The senators and priests went to throw themselves }J 
at his feet, conjuring him to have pity en the city. | 
he ciepentay 


and to Obie a capitulation from Sylla: 
tT About 144. 








peal a Paliewer of : arrows, and in that manner 
rove them from his presence. 
- He did not demand a cessation of arms, nor send 
deputies to Sylla, till reduced to the last extremity. 
8 those deputies made no proposals, and asked 
nothing of him to the purpose, but ran on in praising 
c and extolling ‘Theseus, Eumolpus, and the exploits of 
_ the Athenians against the Medes, Sylla was tired with 
~ their discourse, and interrupted them, by saying, 
“Gentlemen orators, you may go back again, and 
_keep your rhetorical flourishes for yourselves. For 
_my part, I was not sent to Athens to be informed 
~ of your ancient prowess, but to chastise your modern 
revolt.”. 
x Daring this audience, some spies, having entered 
_ the city, overheard by chance some old men talking 
in the *Ceramicus, and blaming the tyrant exceed- 
ingly for not guarding a certain part of the wall, 
that was the only place by which the enemy might 
easily take the city by escalade. At their return 
into the camp, they related what they had heard to 
Sylla. The parley had been to no purpose. Sylla 
‘did not neglect the intelligence given him. ‘The 
_ next night he went in person to take a view of the 
_ place, and finding the wall actually accessible, he 
aie ladders to be raised against it, began the 
2 
a 
z 
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attack there, and, having made himself master of the 
wall after a weak resistance, entered the city. He 
would not suffer it to be set on fire, but abandoned 
‘it to be plundered by the soldiers, who in several 
houses found human flesh, which had been dressed to 
be caten. A dreadful slaughter ensued. The next 
aa “tay all the slaves were sold by auction, and liberty 
was granted to the citizens that had escaped the 
4 swords of the soldiers, who were very few in number. 
_ He besieged the citadel the same day, where Aris- 
De _ tion, and “those who had taken refuge there, were 
soon so much reduced by famine, that they were 
_ forced to surrender themselves. The tyrant, his 
: "ards and all who had been in any office under 
nim, were put to death. 
Some few days after, Sylla made himself master of 
y the Piraeus, and burnt all its fortifications, especially 
_ the arsenal, which had been built by Philo, the cele- 
brated architect, and was a wonderful fabric. Arche- 
~ Jaus, by the help ofhis fleet, had retired to Munichia, 
i, nother port of Attica. 
_ . ' This year upon which we are now entering, was 
! fatal to the arms of Mithridates. Taxiles, one of his 
_ generals, arrived in Greece from Thrace and Mace- 
- donia, with an army of a hundred thousand foot and 
_ ten thousand horse, with fourscore and ten chariots 
- armed with sithes. Archelaus, that general’s brother, 
was at that time in the port of Munichia, and would 
neither remove from the sea, nor come to a battle 
with the Romans; but he endeavoured to protract the 
yar, and cut off their provisions. This was very pru- 
ent conduct, for Sylla began to be in want of them; 
that famine obliged him to quit Attica, and to enter 
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the fruitful plains of Beeotia, where Hortensius joined 
him. Their troops being united, they took possession - 
of a fertile eminence in the midst ‘of the plains of 
Elatea, at the foot of which rana rivulet. When 
they had formed their camp, the enemies could dis- — 
cover at one view their small number, which amount- 
ed to only fifteen thousand foot and fifteen hundred 
horse. ‘This induced Archelaus’s generals to press 
him in the warmest manner fo proceed to action. 
They did not obtain his consent without great diffi- 
culty. 
the aie plain with horses, chariots, and innumera- 
ble troops; for when the two brothers were joined, 
their army was very formidable. The noise and 
cries of so many nations, and so many thousands of — 
men preparing for battle, the pomp and magnificence — 
of their array, were truly terrible. The brightness 
of their arms, magnificently adorned with gold and © 
silver, and the lively colours of the Median and Scy- © 
thian coats of arms, mingled with the giitter of brass 
and steel, darted forth, as it were, flashes of light- 
ning, which, whilst it dazzled the sight, filled the 
soul with terror. 

The Romans, seized with dread, kept close within 
their intrenchments. Sylla not being able, by his 
discourse and remonstrances, to remove their fear, 
and not being willing to force them to fight in their 
present state of discouragement, was obliged to lie - 
still, and suffer, though with great impatience, the 
bravadoes and insulting derision of the barbarians. — 
They conceived so great a contempt for him in 
consequence, that they neglected to observe any 
discipline. Few of them kept within their intrench- 
ments; the rest, for the sake of plunder, dispersed 
in great troops, and straggled to a considerable dis- 
tance, even several days’ journey from the camp. | 
They plundered and ruined some cities in the neigh- | 
bourhood. 

Sylla was in the utmost despair when he saw the 
cities of the allies destroyed before his eyes, for want 
of power to make his army fight. He at last thought 
ofa stratagem, which was to give the troops no repose, 
and to keep them incessantly at work in turning the 
Cephisus, a little river which was near the camp, and 
in digging deep and large trenches, under pretence of 
their better security, but in fact, that by being tired 
of sueh great fatigues, they might prefer the hazard 
of a battle to the continuance of their labour. 
stratagem was successful. After having worked with 
out intermission three days, as Sylla, according to 
custom, was taking a view of their progress, they cried 
out to him with one voice, to lead ihem against the 
enemy. Sylla suffered himself to be exceedingly 
entreated, and did not comply for some time; but 
when he saw their ardour increase from his opposi- 
tion, he made them stand to their arms, and marched 
against the enemy. 

The battle was fought near Cheronea. The ene- 
my had possessed themselves, with a great body of 
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selves of a sudden. 
~ terrified, immediately took to flight. 


were killed upon the mountain. 
- caped, some fell into the hands of Murena, who had 
_ just before formed in order of battle. Having march- 


rendered them useless 


troops, of avery advantageous post, called Thurium : 
it was the ridge of a steep mountain, which extended 
itself upon the left flank of the Romans, and was well 


cxalculated to check their motions. Two men of 


- Cheronea came to Sylla, and promised him to drive 


tle enemy from this post, if he would give them a 
sinall number of chosen troops, which hedid. In the 
mean time he drew up his army in battle, divided his 


horse betweer the two wings, taking the right him- 


Galba and Hor- 
Hortensius, on the 


aif, and giving the left to Murena. 
tensius formed a second line. 


Se left, supported Murena, whilst Galba on the right did 
tne same for Sylla. 
- gun to extend their horse and light-armed foot in a 


The barbarians had already be- 


large compass, with design to surround the second 
line, and charge it in the rear. 

At that instant the two men of Cheronea, having 
gained the top of Thurium with their small troop, 
without being perceived by the enemy, showed them- 
The barbarians, surprised and 
Pressing against 
each other upon the declivity of the mountain, they 


ran precipitately down before the enemy, who 


charged and closely pursued them down the hill 
sword in hand; so that about three thousand men 
Of those who es- 


ed against them, he intercepted and made a great 
slaughter of them: the rest, who endeavoured to 


regain their camp, fell in upon the main body of 


their troops with so much precipitation, that they 
threw the whole army into terror and -confusion, 


-and made their generals lose much time in restoring 


order, which was one of the principal causes of their 
defeat. 

‘Sylla, taking advantage of this disorder, marched 
against them with so much vigour, and charged over 


_ the space between the two armies with such rapidity, 
that he prevented the etfect of their chariots armed 


with sithes. The force of these chariots depended 
upon the length of their course, which gave impetu- 


osity and violence to their motion; instead of which, 


a short space, that did not leave room for their career, 
and ineffectual. This 
barbarians experienced at this time. The first cha- 
riots came on so slowly, and with so little effectthat 
the Romans easily pushing them back, with great 
noise and loud laughter called for more, as was cus- 


tomary at Rome in the chariot-races of the Circus. 


After those chariots were removed, the two main 
bodies came to blows. The barbarians presented 
their long pikes, and kept close order with their 
bucklers joined, so that they could not be broken; 


-and the Romans threw down their javelins, and with 


sword in -hand thrust aside the enemy’s pikes, in 
order to join and charge them with great fury. 


What increased their animosity, was the sight of 


fifteen thousand slaves, whom the king’s generals 
had spirited from them by the promise of tieir li- 


-berty, and posted them amongst the heavy-armed 
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foot without giving way. 





the | 











“foot. Those slaves had so much resolution and bra’ 
very, that they sustained the shock of the Roman | 


deep and so well 


foot of the second line had put them into disorder, by 


the discharge of their arrows, and a shower of stones — 


from their slings, which forced them to give ground. 


closed, that the Romans could — 
neither break nor move them, til the light-armed — 
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Their battalions were so — 


= 


Archelaus having made his right wing advance — 
to surround the left of the Romans, Hortensius led — 
on the troops under his command to take him 
in flank; which Archelaus seeing, he ordered two © 


thousand horse quickly to wheel about. 


Hortensius. 


upon the point of being overpowered by that great — 


body of horse, retired by degrees towards the moun 


tains, perceiving himself too far from the main body, — 
and upon the point of being surrounded by the enemy. | 


Sylla, with great part of his right wing, which had 
not yet been engaged, marched to his relief. 


From | 


the dust raised by those troops, Archelaus judged — 
what was going forward, and leaving Hortensius, — 
he turned about towards the place Sylla had quit-— 
ted, in hopes he should find no difficulty in defeat- — 
ing the right wing, which would now be without its | 


general. 


Taxiles, at the same time, led on his foot,* armed _ 
with brazen shields, against Murena; whilst each ~ 
side raised great shouts, which made the neighbour. — 


ing hills resound. Sylla halted at the noise, not 
knowing well to which side he should first hasten. 


At length he thought it most expedient to return to — 
He 
therefore sent Hortensius to assist Murena with four — 


his former post, and support his right wing. 


cohorts, and taking the fifth with him, he flew to his’ 
right wing, which he found engaged in battle with 
Archelaus, neither side having the advantage. 
as soon as he appeared, that wing taking new courage 


from the presence of their general, opened their way : 
through the troops of Archelaus, put them to flight, 


and pursued them vigorously for a considerable time. 


But, | 


astchine 





After this great success, without losing a moment, | 


he marched to the aid of Murena. 


Finding him also — 


victorious, and that he had defeated Taxiles, he joined — 


him in the pursuit of the vanquished. A great number 
of the barbarians were killed on the plain, and a much 


greater cut to pieces in endeavouring to gain their — 
camp; so that, of so many thousand men, only ten | 


‘thousand escaped, who fled to the city of Chalcis. — 


Sylla wrote in his memoirs, that only fourteen of his — 
men were missing, and that two of them returned the © 


same evening. 


tTo celebrate so great a victory, he gave music- — 


games at Thebes, and caused judges to come from — 


the neighbouring Grecian cities t: distribute the 


prizes; for he had an implacable aversion for the — 


Thebans. .He even deprived them of half their ter- 
ritory, which he consecrated to Apollo Pythius and 


Jupiter Olympius; and decreed, that the money he — 


had taken out of the temples of those gods should be 


repaid out of their revenues. _ 2x4 
tA. M. 3919. Before J.C. 85. 


* Chalcaspides. - 
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iets aie — at this time the dricions between 
- Marius and Sylla were at the highest,) had been 
 élected consul, and had already crossed the Jonian 
sea with an army, in appearance against Mithridates, 
but in reality against himself. For this reason he 
began without delay his march to ‘Thessaly, as with 
design to meet him. But being arrived at the city of 
_* Melitea, news came to him from all sides, that all 
_ the places he had left in his rear were plundered by 
7 another of the king’s armies, stronger and more nu- 
merous than the first. For Dorylaus had arrived at 
_Chalcis with a great fleet, on board of which were 
_ eighty thousand men, the best equipped, the most 
_ warlike and disciplined of all Mithridates’s troops, 
and had thrown himself into Beeotia, and possessed 
_ himself of the whole country, in order to bring Sylla 
to a battle. Archelaus would have dissuaded him 
- from that design, by giving him an exact account of 
the battle he had so lately lost; but his counsel and 
-remonstrances had no effect. He soon discovered, 
_ that the advice that had been given him was highly 
reasonable and judicious. 

He chose the plain of Orchomenus for the field of 
battle. Sylla caused ditches to be dug on each side 
E _of the plain, to deprive the enemy of the advantage 
of ai open country, in which their cavalry could act, 
_and toremove them towards the marshes. The bar- 
_ barians fell furiously on the workmen, dispersed 
_ thea: and put to flight the troops that supported 

them. Sylla seeing his army flying in this manner, 
— quitted his horse immediately, and. seizing one of his 
ensigns, he pushed forwards towards the enemy 
¥ through those that fled, crying to them, “ For me, 
Romans, I think it glorious to die here. But for you, 
~ when you shall be asked where you abandoned your 
j Bec remember to say it was at Orchomenus.” 
They could not endure those reproaches, and_ re- 
turned to the charge with such fury, that they made 
_ Archelaus’s troops ‘turn their backs. ‘The barbarians 
came on again in better order than before, and were 
again repulsed with greater loss. 
The next day, at sun-rise, Sylla led back his troops 
towards the enemy’s camp, to continue his trenches, 
and falling upon those who were detached to skirmish 
and drive away the workmen, he charged them so 
_ rudely that he put them to flight. These runaways 
threw the troops who had continued in the camp into 
such terror, that they were afraid to stay to defend it. 
 Sylla entered it pell-mell with those who fled, and 
made himself master of it.. The marshes, in a mo- 
_ ment, were dyed with blood, and the lake filled with 
dead bodies. The enemies, in different attacks, lost 
Archelaus con- 


Id. in Lucul. p. 493, Appian. 
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the greatest part of their troops. 





—iPlut. in Sylla, p, 466—468. 
Pe 204—210. 







* In Thessaly. 
+“ Ad Mithridaticum bellum missus a senatu, non modo opinio- 
nem yicit omnium que de virtute ejus erat, sed etiamr gloriam su- 
periorum. Idque eo fuit mirabilius, quod ab eo laus imperatoria 
ok Foleo ets qui adolescentiam in forensi opera, quaesturze 
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at last to Chalcis. 
The news of all these defeats threw Mithridates 
into great consternation. However, as that’ prince 


tinued a seat while hid in the marshes, and ea aped 





was by nature fruitful in resources, he did not lose 


courage, and applied himself to repair his losses by 
making new levies. But, from the fear that his ill 
success might give birth to some revolt or conspiracy — 
against his. person, as had already happened, he took — 


death, without sparing even his best friends. é 
i He was not more successful in Asia himself, than 

his generals had been in Greece. 
manded a Roman army there, beat the remainder of 
his best troops. He pursued the vanquished as far as 
the gates of Pergamus, where Mithridates resided, and — 

obliged him to quit that place himself, and retire to. 
Pitane, a maritime place in the Troad. © Fimbria pur-_ 
sued fees thither, and invested him by land. But,as _ 
he had no fleet to do the same by sea, he sent to Lu- _ 
cullus, who was cruizing in the neighbouring seas- 
with the Roman fleet, and represented to him, that he BF 
might acquire immortal glory by seizing the person of 
Mithridates, who could not escape bina and by put- 
ting an end to so important a war. Fimbria and Lu-_ 
cullus were of two different factions. The latfer — 
would not be concerned in the affairs of the former. — 
so that Mithridates escaped by sea to Mitylene, and © 
extricated himself out of the hands of the Romans. = 
This fault cost them very dear, as is not unusual in 
states where misunderstandings subsist between the 
ministers and generals of ihe army, which make = 
them neglect the public good, lest they should con- : 
trioute to the glory of their rivals. 

Lucullus afterwards twice defeated Mithtidates s- 
fleet, and gained two great victories over him. ‘This 
happy success was the more surprising, as it was not 
expected that Lucullus wouid distinguish himself yee 
military exploits. He had passed his youth in the 
studies of the bar; and during his questorship in Asia, 
the province had always enjoyed peace. But so 
happy a genius as his did not want to be taught by | 
experience, which is not to be acquired by lessons, 
and is generally the growth of many years. He sup- 
plied that defect in some measure, by employing the _ 








of war, and partly in instructing himself by the read- 
ing of history. So that he arrived in Asia a complete _ 
general, though he had left Rome with only a mode- 
rate knowledge i in the art of war.f Let our young 
warriors consider this with due attention, and observe 
in what manner great men are formed. 

Whilst Sylla was very successful in Greece, the 
faction that opposed him, and at that time engrossed 





diuturnum tempus, Murena bellum in Ponto gerente, in Asie pace 
consumpserat. Sed incredibilis quaedam ingenii magnitudo non 
desideravit indocilem usus disciplinam. Itaque cum totum iter et 
navigationem consumpsissit, partim in percontando a peritis, par- 
tim in rebus gestis legendis ; m.Asiam factus imperator venit, cum 
esset Roma profectus rei militaris rudis.» Cic, Acad. Quest. } 
| vim. 2. 
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whole time of his journeys, by land and sea, partly 
in asking questions of persons experienced in the art 











with Mnithridates. 
~ embarrassment, a merchant came to him to treat with 


“make him some proposals of an accommodation. 


ciation. 
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all power at Rome, had declared ie an enemy of '{ tating the law as victor, proposed the falloinee con 


the commonwealth. Cinna and Carbo treated the 
most worthy and most considerable persons with 
every kind of cruelty and injustice. Most of these, 
to avoid this insupportable tyranny, had chosen to 
retire to Sylla’s camp, as to a port of safety; so that 
ina short time Sylla had a little senate about him. 
His wife Metella, having escaped with great difficulty 
with her children, brought him an account that his 
enemies had burnt his honse and ravaged his lands, 


-and begged him to depart immediately to the relief of 


‘those who remained in Rome, and were upon the 


point of being made victims of the same fury. 


Sylla was in the greatest perplexity. On the one 
side, the miserable condition to which his country 
was reduced, inclined him to march directly to its 
relief; on the other, he could not resolve to leave 
imperfect so great and important an affair as the war 
Whilst be was under this cruel 


him in secret from the general Archelaus, and to 
He 
was so exceedingly rejoiced when this man had ex- 
plained his commission, that he made all possible 


_ haste to have a conference with that general. 


- They had an interview upon the sea-coast, near 
the little city of Delium. Archelaus, who was not 
ignorant how important it was to Sylla to have it in 
his power to repass into Italy, proposed to him the 


uniting his interests with those of Mithridates; and 

_ added, that his master would supply him with money, - 
troops, and ships, to maintain a war against the fac- 

tion of Cinna and Marius. 

. Sylla, without seeming offended at first rate such 


proposals, exhorted him on his side to withdraw him- 
telf from the slavery in which he lived, under an im- 
perious and cruel prince. He added, that he might 
take upon him the title of king in his government; 
and offered to have him declared the ally and friend 
of the Roman people, if he would deliver up to him 
-Mithridates’s fleet under his command. Archelaus 


rejected such a proposal with indignation, and even 
expressed to the Roman general, 


how much_ he 
thought himself affronted by the supposition of his 
being capable of such treachery. - Upon which Sylla. 


assuming the air of grandeur and dignity so natural 


to the Romans, said to him: “ If, being only a slave, 
and at best but an officer of a barbarian king, you 


look upon it as base to quit the service of your master, 


how dared you to propose the abandoning of the in- 


_terests of the republic to such a Roman as myself? 


Do you imagine our condition and the state of affairs 
between us to be equal? Have you forgotten my vic- 
tories? Do you not remember, that you are the same 


_Archelaus whom | have defeated in two battles, and 


forced in the last to hide himself in the marshes of 
Orchomenus ?” 

Archelaus, confounded by so haughty an answer, 
sustained himself no longer in the sequel of the nego- 
Sylla got the ascendant entirely, and dic- 


* About $1,722,000. 











ditions: “ That Mithridates should renounce Asia and 
Paphlagonia: that he should restore Bithynia to 
Nicomedes, and Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes: that he 
should pay the Romans two thousand talents * for the 
expenses of the war, and deliver up to them seventy | 
armed galleys, with their whole equipment; and that 
Sylla, on his side, should secure to Mithridates the 
rest of his dominions, and cause him to be declared 
the friend and ally of the Roman people.” Arche- 
laus seemed to approve those conditions, and de- 
spatched a courier immediately to communicate them 
to Mithridates. Sylla set out for the Hellespont, 
carrying Archelaus with him, whom he treated with 
great honours. 

He received Mithridates’s ambassadors at Larisa: 
who came to declare to him that their master accepted — 
and ratified all the other articles, but that he desired 
he would not deprive him of Paphlagonia; and that — 
as to the seventy galleys, he could by no means com- 
ply with that article. Sylla, offended at this refusal, 
answered them in an angry tone: “What say you? 
Would Mithridates keep possession of Paphlagonia, 
and does he refuse me the galleys | demanded? I ex-- 
pected to have seen-him return me thanks upon his 
knees, if I should have only left him the hand: with. 
which be butchered a hundred thousand Romans. | 
He will change his note when I go over to Asia, 
though at present, in the midst of his court at Perga- 
mus, he meditates plans for a war he never saw.” 
Such was the lofty style of Sylla, who gave Mithri 
dates to understand, at the same time, that he would 
not talk such language had he been present at the 
past battles. 

The ambassadors, terrified with this answer, made 
no reply. Archelaus endeavoured to soften Sylla, 
and promised him that he would induce Mithridates © 
to consent to all the articles. He set out for that 
purpose, and Sylla, after having laid waste the coun- 
try, returned into Macedonia. 

t Archelaus, upon his return, joined him at the city 
of Philippi, and informed him that Mithridates would 
accept the proposed conditions; but that he exceed- 
ingly desired to have a conference with him. What 
made him earnest for this interview was his fear of 
Fimbria, who having killed Flaccus, of whom men- 
tion has been made before, and put himself at the 
head of that consul’s army, was advancing by great 
marches against Mithridates; and this it was which 
determined that prince to make peace with Sylla. 
They had an interview at Dardania, a city of the 
Troad. Mithridates had with him two hundred gal- 
leys, twenty thousand foot, six thousand horse, and a 
great number of chariots armed with sithes: and 
Sylla had only four cohorts and two hundred horse in 
his company. When Mithridates advanced to meet 
him, and offered him his hand, Sylla asked him, 
whether he accepted the proposed conditions? As 
the king kept silence, Sylla continued, “ Do you not 


know, Mithridates, that it is for suppliants to speak, 


"+ A. M, 3920. Before J.C. 84. 
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ditions which Archelaus had laid before hii ? 


: atid for the victorious to hear aid be silent 2” Upon 
his Mithridates began a long apology, endeavouring 


to ascribe the cause of the war, partly to the. gods, 


and partly to the Romans. Sylla interrupted him, 
and afier having made a long detail of the violences 
and inhumanities he had committed, he demanded of 
him a second time, whether he would ratify the con- 
Mith- 
ridates, surprised at the haughtiness and pride of the 
Roman general, having dnawered in the affirmative, 
Sylla then received his embraces, and afterwards 
presenting the kings Ariobarzanes and Nicomedes 
o him, he reconciled them to each other. Mithri- 


_~ dates, after the delivery of the seventy galleys entirely 







_ they would have obliged him either 


equipped, and five hundred archers, re-embarked. 
Sylla saw plainly that this treaty of peace was 
h’ghly disagreeable to his troops. They could not 
bear that a prince, who of all kings was the most 
mortal enemy to Rome, and who in one day had 
caused a hundred thousand Roman citizens, dispersed 
n Asia, to be put to the sword, should be treated 
with so much favour and even honour, and declared 
the friend and ally of the Romans, whilst almost still 
recking with their blood. Sylla, to justify his con- 
duct, gave them to understand, that if he had rejected 
his proposals of peace, Mithridates, on his refusal, 
would not have failed to treat with Fimbria ; and 
that, if those two enemies had joined their forces, 
& to abandon his 
conquests, or hazard a battle against troops:superior 
in number, under the command of two great captains, 
who in one day might have deprived him of the fruit 

of all his victories. 

Thus ended the first war with Mithridates, which 
had lasted four years, and in which Sylla had de- 
stroyed more than a hundred and sixty thousand of 


the enemy; recovered Greece, Macedonia, Jonia, 


Asia, and many other provinces, of which Mithridates 
had possessed himself; and, having deprived him of 
a great part of his fleet, compelled him to confine 
himself within the bounds of his hereditary domi- 
nions. * But what has been most admired in Sylla 
is, that, during three years, whilst the factions of 
Marius and Cinna had enslaved Italy, he did not 
dissemble his intending to turn his arms against 


them; and yet did not discontinue the war he had 


begun, convinced that it was necessary to conquer 


the foreign enemy, before he reduced and punished 


‘those at home. He has been also highly praised for 
his constancy in not hearkening to any proposals 
from Mithridates, who offered him considerable aid 
against his enemies, till that prince had accepted the 
conditions of peace he prescribed him. 

Some days after, Sylla began his march against 
Fimbria, who was encamped under the walls of T hya- 
tira, in Lydia; and, having marked out a camp near 

«Plat. in Syll. p. 468. Strab. 1. p. 609. 
p- 214. Laert. in Theoph. 


* “Vix quidquam in Syllz operibus clarius duxerim, quam 
quod, cum per triennium Cinnane Marianeque partes Italiamn ob- 





Xlli. Athen. 1. vii. 


siderent, neque illaturum se bellum ils dissimulavit, nec quod 
erat in manibus omisit; existimavitque ante frangenduin hostem, 
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his, he began his inerenchments. Fimbria’s soli ers 
coming out unarmed, ran to salute and embrace those 
of Sylla, and assisted them with great pleasure in. 
forming their lines. Fimbria, seeing this change in 
his troops, and fearing Sylla as an irreconcilable 
enemy, from whom he could expect no mercy, after 
having attempted in vain to get him assassinated, 
killed himself. a 

Sylla condemned Asia in general to pay twenty 
thousand f talents, and besides that fine, rifled indi- 


viduals exceedingly, by abandoning their houses to — 


the insolence and rapaciousness of his troops, whom 
he quartered upon them, and who lived at discretion, 
as in conquered cities. 
every host should pay each soldier quartered on him 
four drachmas { a day, and entertain at table himself 
and as many of his friends as he should think fit to 
invite; that each captain should have fifty || drachmas, 
and besides that, a robe to wear in the house, and 
another when he went abroad. 


* After having thus punished Asia, he set out from 


Ephesus with all his ships, and arrived the third day 
at the Piraeus. Having been initiated in the greater 
mysteries, he took for his own use the library of 
Apellicon, in which were the works of Aristotle. 
That philosopher, at his death, had left his writings 
to Theophrastus, one of bis most illustrious disciples. 
The latter had transferred them to Neleus of Scepsis, 
a city in the neighbourhood of Pergamus in Asia; 
after whose death those works fell into the hands of 
his heirs, ignorant persons, who kept them shut up 
ina chest. When the kings of Pergamus began to 
collect industriously all sorts of books for their library, 
as the city of Scepsis was dependent upon them, those 


heirs, apprehending these works would be taken from — 


them, thought proper to hide them in a vault under 
ground, where they remained almost a hundred and 
thirty years; till the heirs of Neleus’s family, who 
after several generations were fallen into extreme 
poverty, brought them out to sell to Apellicon, a rich 


Athenian, who sought every where after the most - 


curious books for his library. As they were very 
much damaged by length of time, and the damp place. 
where they had laid, Apellicon had copies imme- 
diately taken of them, in which there were many 
chasms; because the originals were either rotted in 
many places, or worm-eaten and obliterated. ‘These 
blanks, words, and letters, were filled up as well as 
they could be by conjecture, and that in some places 
with sufficient want of judgment. From hence arose 
the many difiiculties in those works which have ever 
since exercised the learned world. | 
dead some short time before Sylla’s arrival at Athens, 
he seized upon his library, and with these works of 
Aristotle, which he found in it, enriched bis own at 
Rome. 








quam ulciscendum civem; repulsoque externo metu, ubi quod 
alienum esset vicissit, superaret quod erat domesticum.” Vell, 
Paleren Vises 24, 
t About $17,220,000. 
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sion from Sylla’s librarian to take a copy of them. 
‘That copy was communicated to Andronicus, the 
_ Rhodian, who afterwards imparted it to the public, 
and to him the world is obliged for the works of that 
great philosopher. 







SECT. II. Second war agamst Mithridates, under 
_  Murena; of only three years’ duration. Mithridates 
prepares to renew the war. He concludes a treaty 
wih Sertorius. Third war with Mithridates. Lu- 
cullus the consul sent against him. He obliges him 
to raise the svege of Cyzicum, and defeats his troops. 
He gains a complete victory over him, and reduces 
him to fly into Pontus. Tragical end of the sisters 
. and wives of Mithridates. 
LTigranes, his son-in-law. 


Lucullus regulates the 
— affurs of Asia. 


rt! 


| Sytra, on setting out for Rome, had left the go- 
_vernment of Asia to Murena, with the two legions 
_ that had served under Fimbria, to keep the province 
in obedience. This Murena is the father of him for 
whom Cicero made the fine oration which bears his 
name. His son at this time made his first campaigns 
ander him. 
After Sylla’s departure, Mithridates, being returned 
_ into Pontus, turned his arms against the people of 
___Colehis and the Bosphorus, who had revolted against 
him. They first dernanded his son Mithridates for 
their king, and having obtained -him, immediately 
returned to their duty. The king, imagining this 
conduct was the result of his son’s intrigues, took 
-_ umbrage at it; and having caused him to come to 
__ him, he ordered him to be bound with chains of gold, 
_ and ‘soon after put him to death. That son had done 
_him great services in the war against Fimbria. We 
see here a new instance of the jealousy which the 
- excessive love of power is apt to excite, and to what 
a height the prince, who abandons himself to it, is 
capable of carrying his suspicions against his own 
blood ; always ready to proceed to the most fatal ex- 
_ tremities, and to sacrifice whatever is dearest to him 
to the slightest distrust. As for the inhabitants of 
the Bosphorus, he prepared a great fleet and a nu- 
_merous army, which gave reason to helieve his de- 
signs were against the Romans. And, in fact, he 
had not restored all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, but 
reserved part of it in his own hands; and he began 
to suspect Archelaus, as having engaged him in a 
peace equally shameful and disadvantageous. © 
When Archelaus perceived it, well knowing the 
master he had to deal with, he took refuge with 
Murena, and solicited him warmly to turn his arms 
avainst Mithridates. Murena, who passionately de- 
sired to obtain the honour of a triumph, suffered him- 
~ TAppian, p. 213—216. A. M. 3921. Before J. C. 83. 


a -  ™Appian. p. 216, 217. Plut. in Sertor, p. 580, 581. 
$928. Before J. C. 76. 
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 Tyrannion who lived then at Rome, having a great | 
desire for these works of Aristotle, obtained permis- 


He endeavours to retire to | 





a 


self to be easily persuaded. He made an ‘irruption— 





into Cappadocia, and made himself master of Comana, ~ 


the most powerful city of that kingdom. . 


Mithridates — 


sent ambassadors to him, to complain of his violating — 
the treaty the Romans had made with him. Murena — 
replied, that he knew of no treaty made with their mas- _ 


ter. There was, in reality, nothing reduced to writing _ 
on Sylla’s part, the whole having passed by verbal 
In consequence, he continued to ravage — 


agreement. 
the country, and took up bis winter-quarters in it. 
Mithridates sent ambassadors to Rome, to make his 
complaints to Sylla and the senate. 


* There came a commissioner from Rome, but | 


without a decree of the senate, who publicly ordered 
Murena not to molest the king of Pontus. But, as 
they conferred together in private, this was looked 
upon asa mere collusion; and indeed Murena per- 


sisted in ravaging the country., Mithridates therefore — 


took the field, and, having passed the river Halys, 


gave Murena battle, defeated him, and obliged him ~ 


to retire into Phrygia, with very great Joss. 


t Sylla, who hae been appointed dictator, not being — 


able to suffer any longer that Mithridates, contrary to 
the treaty he had granted him, should be molested, 
sent Gabinius to Murena to order him in earnest to 
desist from making war with that prince, and to 
reconcile him with Ariobarzanes. He obeyed. Mith- 


ridates having put one of his sons, only four years ~ 


old, into the hands of Ariobarzanes, as a hostage, 


under that pretext retained the cities in which he 


had garrisons, promising, no doubt, to restore them — 


in time. He then gave a great feast, in which he 
promised prizes for such as should excel the rest 
in drinking, eating, singing, and iallying: ft objects 
of emulation! Gabinius was the only one who did 
not think proper to enter these lists. ‘Thus ended 


the second war with Mithridates, which lasted only — 


three years. 


no great claim. 


Murena, at his return to Rome, re- — 
ceived .the honour of a triumph, to which he had _ 


{ Mithridates at length restored Cappadocia to q 


Ariobarzanes, being compelled so to do by Sylla, who 
died the same year. 
to deprive him entirely of it. Tigranes had lately 
built a great city in Armenia, which, from his own 


name, he called Tigranocerta. Mithridates persuaded — 


his son-in-law to conquer Cappadocia, and to trans- 


port the inhabitants into the new city, and the other 


parts of his dominions, that were not well peopled. 


He did so, and took away three hundred thousand 


souls. From thenceforth, wherever he carried his 


victorious arms, he acted in the same manner for the | 


better peopling of his own dominions. 


But he contrived a stratagem ~ 


™ The extraordinary reputation of Sertorius, who — 


was giving the Romans terrible employment in Spain, — 
made Mithridates conceive the thought of sending 
an embassy to him, in order to engage him to join © 


The flitterers ~ 


forces against the common enemy. 


* A.M, 3922. Before J.C. 82. 
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who eilanaed him to Pyrrhus, and Seetorids to Han- 
Cabal, insinuated. that the Romans, attacked at the 

_ same time on different sides, would never be able to 
oppose two such formidable powers, when the most 

able and experienced of generals should act in con- 
cert with the greatest of kings. He therefore sent 
~ ambassadors to Spain, with letters and instructions for 

treating with Sertorius; to whom they offered, in 
_ ais name, a fleet and money to carry on the war, 
_ dpon condition that he would suffer that prince to 
_ eecover the provinces of Asia, which the necessity of 
is affairs had reduced him to abandon by the treaty 
ne had made with Syila. 

As soon as those ambassadors arrived in Spain, and 
~nad opened their commi ssion te Serterius, he aszem- 
oled his council, which he called the senate. They 
were unanimously of opinion, that he should accept 
__. that prince’s offers with joy ; and the rather, because 

so immediate and effective an aid, as the offered fleet 
ard money, would cost him only a vain consent to an 
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~ipon him to prevent. But Sertorius, with a truly 
Roman greatness of soul, protested, that he would 
aever consent to any treaty injurious to the glory or 
mterests of his country; and that he would not even 
desire a victory over his own enemies, that was not 
acquired by just and honourable pa bode: And, ha- 
ting made Mithridates’s ambassadors come into the 
asseinbly, he declared to them, that he would suffer 
__ iheiy master to keep Bithynia and Cappadocia, which 
were accustomel to be governed by kings, and to 
which the Romans could have no just pretensions; 
but ne would never consent that he should set his 
_ oot in Asia Minor, which appertained to the republic, 
and whicl he had renounced by a solemn treaty. 

- . Whe this answer was related to Mithridates, it 
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struck him with amazement; and he is affirmed to 
nave said to his friends, “ What orders may we not 
expect from Sertorius, when he shall sit in the 
senate in the midst of Rome; who, even now, con- 
tinea upon the coast of the Atlantic ocean, dictates 
_ boands fo eur dominions, and declares war against us, 
if we undertake any thing against Asia?” A treaty 
was however concluded, and sworn between them to 
this effect: that Mithridates should have Bithynia 
and Cappadocia; that Sertorius should send him 
trovgs for that purpose, and one of his captains to 
command them; and that Mithridates, on his side, 
should pay Sertorius * three thousand talents down, 
and give him forty galleys. 
The captain sent-by Sertorius into Asia, was one 
of those banished senators of Rome, who had taken 
refuge with him, named Marcus Marius, to whom 
-Mithridates paid great honours. For, when Marius 
entered the cities, preceded by the fasces and axes, 











Mithridates followed him, well satisfied with the 
second place, and with only making the figure of a 
= sponertal but inferior, ay in this proconsul’s com- 
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“pany. Such was at that time the Roman greatness, 
that the name alone of that potent republic obscureé — 
the splendour and power of the greatest kings. Mith-— 
ridates, however, found his interest in this conduct. | 
Marius, as if he had been authorized by the Roman 
people and senate, discharged most of the cities trom 
paying the exorbitant taxes which Sylla had imposed _ 
on them; expressly declaring, that it was from Ser- _ 
torus they received that favour, and to him they — 
were indebted for it. So moderate and politic a 
conduct opened the gates of the cities to him with. 
out the help of arms, and the name alone of Sertoe S 
rius made more conquests than all the forces of 
Mithridates. Z 

" Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, died this year, and — 
made the Roman people his heirs. His country be- — 
came thereby, as | have observed elsewhere, a pro-_ 
vince of the Roman empire. Mithridates immedi- 
ately formed a resolution to renew the war against — 
them upon this occasion, and employed the greatest 
part of the year in making the necessary preparations 
for-carrying it on with vigour. He believed, that,=S 
after the death of Sylla, and during the troubles with : 
which the republic was agitated, the conjuncture was — 
favourable for re-entering upon the conquests he had 
given up. 

° Instructed by his misfortunes and experience, he. 
banished from his army all armour adorned with gold _ 
and jewels, which he began to consider as the allure-- 
ment of the victor, and not as the strength of those 
who wore them. He caused swords to be forged af- 
ter the Roman fashion, with solid and weletor pa - 
lers ; he collected horses, rather well made and train- 
ed, than magnificently adorned ; assembled a hun- 
dred and twenty thousand foot, armed and disciplined — 
like the Roman infantry, and sixteen thousand horse 
well equipped for service, besides a hundred chariots — 
armed with long sithes, and drawn by four horses. 
He also fitted out a considerable number of galleys, 
which glittered no longer, as before, with gilt flags, 
but were filled with all sorts of arms, offensive and — 
defensive ; and provided immense sums of money for 
the pay and subsistence of the troops. ee 

Mithridates had begun by seizing Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia. The province of Asia, ‘which found itself 
exhausted by the exactions of the Roman tax-gather 
ers and usurers, to deliver itself from their oppression: 
declared a second time for him. Such was the cause — 
of the third Mithridatic war, which subsisted almost 
twelve years. 

+ The two consuls, Lucullus and Cotta, were sent 
against him, each of them with an army under him. 
Lucullus had Asia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, for his 
province; the other, Bithynia and Propontis. 

Whilst Lucullus was employed in repressing the 
rapaciousness and violence sof the tax-gatherers and 
usurers, and in reconciling the people of the countries 
through which he passed, by giving them good hopes = 
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for the time to come; Cotta, who was already ar- 
rived, thought he had a favourable opportunity, in 
____ the absence of his colleague, to signalize himself by 


some great exploit. He therefore prepared to give 
Mithridates battle. The more he was told that 
Lucullus was approaching, that he was already in 
‘Phrygia, and would soon arrive, the greater haste he 
made to fight ; believing himself already assured of a 
triumph, and desirous of preventing his colleague 
from having any share in it. But he was beaten by 
sea and Jand. In the naval battle he lost sixty of his 
ships, with their whole complements ; and in that by 
land he had four thousand of his best troops killed, 
____and was obliged to shut himself up in the city of 
Chalcedon, with no hope of any other relief than 
what his colleague should think fit to give him. All 
the officers of his army, enraged at Cotta’s rash and 
presumptuous conduct, endeavoured to persuade Lu- 
_ cullus to enter Pontus, which Mitbridates had left 
3 _ without troops, and where he might assure himself 
of finding the people inclined to ‘revolt. He answer- 
ed generously, that he would always esteem it more 
glorious to preserve a Rornan citizen, than to possess 
himself of the whole dominions of an enemy; and 
-_-without resentment against his colleague, he marched 
to assist him with all the success he could have hoped. 
_ This was the first action by which he distinguished 
himself, and which ought to do him more honour than 
all his most splendid victories. 
? Mithridates, encouraged by the double advan- 
_ tage he had gained, undertook the siege of Cyzicum, 
a city of the Propontis, which strenuously supported 
the Roman party in this’ war. In making himself 
master of this place, he would have opened himself a 
passage from Bithynia into Asia Minor, which would 
have been very advantageous to him, by giving him 
an opportunity of carrying the war thither with all 
possible ease and security. It was for this reason he 
desired to take it. In order to succeed, he invested 
‘it by land with three hundred thousand men, divided 
into ten camps; and by sea with four hundred ships. 
Lucullus soon followed him thither; and began by 
seizing a post upon an eminence which was of the 
highest importance to him, because it facilitated his 
_ receiving convoys, and gave him the means of cut- 
"ag ting off the enemy’s provisions. He had only thirty 
thousand foot, and two thousand five hundred horse. 
The superiority of the enemy in number, far from 
dismaying, encouraged him; for he was convinced, 
that se innumerable a multitude would soon be in 
- want of provisions. Hence, in haranguing his 
troops, he promised them in a few days a victory 
- that would not cost them a single drop of blood. It 
-__was in this that he placed his glory; for the lives of 
the soldiers were dear to him. 

















‘The siege was long, and carried on with extreme . 





PPlut. in Lucul. p. 497—499. A. M. 
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* ¢ Cum totins impetus belli ad Cyzicenorum meenia constitis- 
set, eamque urbem sibi Mithridates Asie januam fore putavis- 
set, qua effracta et revulsa tota pateret provincia: perfecta ab 


Lucullo hee surt omnia, ut urbs fidelissimorum sociorum defende- 
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vigour. Mithridates battered the place on all sides 


with innumerable machines. The defence was no 
less vigorous. The besieged did prodigies of valour, 


and employed all means that the most industrious ._ 


capacity could invent, to repulse the enemy’s at- 
tacks, either by burning their machines, or render- 
ing them useless by a thousand different obstacles 
which they opposed to thern. What inspired them 
with so much courage, was their exceeding confidence | 
in Lucullus, who had let them know, that, if they 
continued to defend themselves with the same valour, 
they might assure themselves that the place would 
not be taken. 

Lucullus was indeed so well posted, 
coming toa general action, which he always care- 
fully avoided, he made Mithridates’s army suffer 
extremely, by intercepting his convoys, charging his 
foraging parties with advantage, and beating the 
detachments he sent out from time to time. Ina 
word, he knew.so well how to improve all occa- 
sions that offered, he weakened the army of the 
besiegers so much, and used such address in cutting 
off their provisions, having shut up all avenues by 
which they might be supplied, that he reduced 
them to extreme famine. The soldiers could find 
no other food but the herbage, and some went so 
far as to support themselves upon human flesh. 
Mithridates,* who passed for the most artful cap- 
tain of his times, in despair that a general, who 
could not yet have had much experience, should 
so often have deceived him by false marches and 
feigned movements, and had defeated him without 
drawing his sword, was at length obliged to raise the 
siege shamefully, after having spent almost two 
years before the place. He fled by sea, and his 
lieutenants retired with his army by land to Nico- 
media. Lucullus pursued them; and, having come 
up with them near the Granicus, he killed twenty 
thousand of them upon the spot, and took an infinite 
number of prisoners. It is said, that in this war 
there perished almost three hundred thousand men, 
either soldiers and servants, or other followers of the 
army. 

After this new success, Lucullus returned to Cy- 


that, without 


\ 


zicum, entered the city, and after having enjoyed for — 


some days the pleasure of having preserved it, and 
the honours which he derived from that success, he - 
made a rapid march along the coasts of the Helles- 
pont to collect ships and form a ficet. 

Mithridates, after having raised the siege of Cyzi- 


cum, repaired to Nicomedia, from whence he passed 


by sea into Pontus. He left part of his fleet, and ten 
thousand of his best troops, in the Hellespont, un- 
der three of his most able generals. Lucullus, with 
the Roman fleet,f beat them twice; the first time at 


Tenedos, and the other at Lemnos, when the enemy 





retur, ut omnes copie regis diuturnitate obsidionis consumerentur.” 
Cic. in Orat. pro Mur. n. 33. A. M. 3932. Before J. C. 72. 
t ‘* Ab eodem imperatore classem magnam et ornatam, que 


ducibus Sertorianis ad Italiam studio infammato raperetur, suyer- 4 


atam esse atque ‘depressam.”? Crc. pro lege Manil. n. 21. 
‘Quid? illam pugnam nayalem ad Tenedum, cum tanto «on- 
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thought of nothing less than making sail for Italy, and 
of alarming and plundering the coasts of Rome itself. 
He killed almost all their men in these two engage- 
ments; and in the last took their three generals, one 
of whom was M. Marius, the Roman senator, whom 
Sertorius had sent from Spain to the aid of Mithri- 
dates. Lucullus ordered him to be put to death, be- 
cause it was not consistent with the Roman dignity 








that a senator of Rome should be Jed in triumph. — 


_ Qne of the two others poisoned himself, and the third 
_ was reserved for the triumph. After having cleared 
the coasts by these two victories, Lucullus turned his 
arms towards the continent; reduced Bithynia first, 
then Paphlagonia; marched afterwards into Pontus, 
and carried the war into the heart of Mithridates’s 
dominions. 
_ He suffered at first so greatly from a want of pro- 
visions in this expedition, that he was obliged to make 
thirty thousand Galatians follow the army, each with 
a quantity of wheat upon his shoulders. But, upon 
advancing into the country, and subjecting the cities 
__ and provinces, he found such abundance of all things, 
that an ox sold for * only one drachma, and a slave 
for no more than four. 
_ Mitbridates had suffered almost as much by a tem- 
___ pest, in his passage on the Euxine sea, as in the cam- 
+ paign wherein he had beea treated so roughly. He 
| lost in it almost all the remainder of his fleet, and 
the troops he had brought thither for the defence of 
his ancient dominions. When Lucullus arrived, he 
was making new levies with the utmost expedition, 
to defend himself against that invasion which he had 
clearly foreseen. , 
Lucullus, upon arriving in Pontus, without loss of 
time besieged Amisus and Eupatoria, two of the prin- 
cipal cities in the country, very near each other. 
The latter, which had been very lately built, was 
called Eupatoria, from the surname of Eupator, given 
to Mithridates; this place was his usual residence, 
and he had designed to make it the capital of his do- 
minions. Not content with these two sieges at once, 
Lucullus sent a detachment of his army to form that 
_ of Themiscyra, upon the river Thermodon, which 
place was not less considerable than the two others. 
‘The officers of Lucullus’s army complained, that 
their general amused himself too Jong in sieges which 
were not worth his trouble, and that in the mean 
_ time he gave Mithridates opportunity to augment his 
army and gather strength. To which he answered 
in his justification: “That is directty what I want; 
I act designedly thus, that our enemy may take new 
courage, and assemble so numerous an army as may 
embolden him to wait for us in the field, and fly no 
longer before us. Do* you not observe, that he has 
behind him immense wildernesses, and infinite de- 
__serts, in which it will be impossible for us either to 
pursue or come up with him? Armenia is but a few 
cursu, acerrimis ducibus, hostium Classis Italiam spe atque animus 
_ inflata neteret, mediocri certamine et parva dimicatione commis- 


asm a rie 2 Cic. pro Murena, n. 33. 
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stam refertam et eandem delicatam, sic obiit, ut in — 








‘days’ march from thee deserts. There Tigranes — 


keeps his court, that king of kings, whose power 1s — 
so great, that he subdues the Parthians, transports — 
whole cities of Greeks into the heart of Media, has _ 
made himself master of Syria and Palestine, extermi- 
nated the kings descended from Seleucus, and carried © 
their wives and daughters into captivity. This pow- 
erful prince is the ally and son-in-law of Mithridites. —— 
Do you think, when he has him in his palace asa 
suppliant, that he will abandon him, and not make 
war against us? Hence, in hastening to drive away 
Mithridates, we shall be in great danger of drawing 
Tigranes upon our bands, who has long sought pre- 
texts for declaring against us, and who can never find rf Ne 
one more specious, legitimate, and honourable, than ae 
that of assisting his father-in-law, and a king reduced 
to the last extremity. Why, therefese, should we 9 
serve Mithridates against ourselves; or show himto 
whom he should have recourse for the means of sup- 
porting the war with us, by pushing him, against his 
will, and at a time perhaps when he lovks upon such 
a step as unworthy his valour and greatness, into the 
arms and protection of Tigranes? Isitnot infinitely 
better, by giving him time to take courage and _ 
strengthen himself with his own forces, to have only 
upon our hands the troops of Colchis, the Tibareni- — ~ 
ans, and Cappadocians, whom we have so often de- 
feated, than to expose ourselves to have the addie 
tional force of the Armenians and Medes to contend 
with 2” Age 
t Whilst the Romans attacked the three places we 
have mentioned, Mithridates, who hac already formed 
a new army, took the field very early in the spring. 
Lucullus left the command of the sieges of Amiscus 


ot 


and Eupatoria to Murena, the son of him whom we 





bave spoken of before, whom Cicero represents in a 
very favourable light. {‘ He went into Asia, a pro- ——~ 
vince abounding with riches and pleasures, where he 


Jeft behind him no traces either of avarice or luxury. | 
He behaved in such a manner in this important war, 
that he did many great actions without the general, 
the general none without him.” Lucullus marched 
against Mitbridates, who lay encamped in the plains 
of Cabire. The latter had the advantage in two ac- 
tions, but was entirely defeated in the third, and 
obliged to fly, without either servant or equerry to ee. 
attend him, ora single horse of his stable. It was 
not till after some time, that one of his eunuchs, see- 
ing him on foot in the midst of the flying crowd, got 
off his horse and gave it him. The Romans wereso 
near him, that they almost had him in their hands; 
and it was owing entirely to themselves that they did 

not take him. The avarice alone of the so.diers lost 
them a prey, which they had pursued so long, through 
so many toils, dangers, and battles, and deprived Lu. 
cullus of the sole reward of all his victories. “Mie 
thridates, says || Cicero, artfully imitated the manner’ 
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ea neque avaritiz, neque luxurie vestigium reliquerit. Maxima — 
in bello sic est versatus, ut hic multas res et magnas sine impera- 
tore gesserit, nullam sine hoc imperator.”” . C1c. pro Murena, n. 20. 

|| ** Ex suo regno sic Mithridates profugit, ut ex eodem Ponte 
Medea illa quondam profugisse dicitur: quam preedicant, in fuga, 
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_ Absyrtus, her brother, and to have scattered his limbs 
in the places through which her father pursued her; 
in order that his care in taking up those dispersed 


dates, in like manner, as he fled, left upon the way a 
great quantity of gold, silver, and precious effects, 
_ which had either descended to him from his ances- 
‘ors, or had been amassed by himself in preceding 
_ wars, and whilst the soldiers employed themselves 

in gathering those treasures, the king escaped their 
. hands. So that the father of Medea was stopped in 
his pursuit by sorrow, but the Romans by joy.” 

After this defeat of the enemy, Lucullus took the 

city of Cabirz, with several other places and castles, 
-1n which he found great riches. He found also the 

prisons full of Greeks, and princes nearly related to 
the king, who were confined in them. As those 
unhappy persons had long given themselves over for 
dead, the liberty they received from Lucullus seemed 
less a deliverance than a new life to them. In one 
of these castles, a sister of the king’s, named Nyssa, 
_ was also taken, which was to her a great instance of 
good fortune. For the other sisters of that prince, 
_ with his wives, who had been sent farther from the 
~ - danger, and who believed themselves in safety and 
-__ repose, all died miserably; Mithridates on his flight 
having sent them orders to die by Bacchidas the 
eunuch. 

Among the other sisters of the king were Roxana 
and Statira, both unmarried, and about forty years of 
age, with two of his wives, Berenice and Monima, 
_ both of Tonia. All Greece spoke much of. the latter, 
_ whom they admired more for her prudence than her 
_ beauty, though exquisite. The king having fallen 
desperately in love with her, had forgotten nothing 
that might incline her to favour his passion: he sent 

her at once fifteen thousand pieces of gold. She was 
always averse (o him, and refused his presents, till he 
gave her the quality of wife and queen, and sent her 
the royal tiara, or diadem, an essential ceremony in 
_ the marriage of the kings of those nations. Nor did 
she then comply without extreme regret, and in com- 
__ pliance with the wishes of her family, who were daz- 
zled with the splendour of a crown and the power of 

Mithridates, who was at that time victorious, and at 
the height of his glory. From the time of her mar- 
@ az? t3 the instant of which we are now speaking, 
{hat anfortunate princess had passed her life in con- 
liaual sadness and affliction, Jamenting her fatal 
beauty, which, instead of a husband, had given her a 





members, and the grief so sad a spectacle would give | 
_. him. might stop the rapidity of his pursuit. Mithri- | 


-___master, and instead of procuring her an honourable: 
abode, and the endearments of conjugal society, had 
confined her in a close prison, under a guard of bar- 
= fratris sui membra in iis locis, qua se parens persequeretur, dissipa- 
Sd 


-visse, ut eorum collectio dispezsa, mexrorque patrius, celeritatem 
persequendi retardaret. Sic Mithridates fugiens maximam vim 
auri atque argenti, pulcherrimarumque rerum omnium, quas et a 
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RY OF PONTUS. — 
in which Medea, in the same kingdom of Pontus, || barians; where, far Pared from the delightful 


_ formerly escaped the pursuit of her father. That || gions of Greece, she had only enjoyed a dream of the 
princess is said to have cut in pieces the body of | 





majoribus acceperat, et ipse bello superiore ex tota Asia direptas, | 
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happiness with which she had been flattered, and had 4 
really lost that solid and essential good she possessed _ 
in her own beloved country. ee eae 
When Bacchidas arrived, and had signified tothe _ 
princesses the order of Mithridates, which favoured 
them no further than to leave them at Iiberty to — 
choose the kind of death they should think most gen- 
tle and immediate, Monima, taking the diadem from _ 
her head, tied it round her neck, and hung herself up 
by it. But that wreath not being strong enough, and 
breaking, she cried out, ‘Ah, fatal trifle, you might 
at least do me this mournful office!” Then, throw- 
ing it away with indignation, she presented herthroat _ 
to Bacchidas. “ol 
As for Berenice, she took a cup of poison; and as 
she was going to drink it, her mother, who was pre- 
sent, desired to share it with her. They accordingly 
drank both together. The half of that poison sufficed 
to carry off the mother, worn out and feeble with 
age; but was not enough so surmount the strength’ 
and youth of Berenice. ‘That princess struggled long ~ 
with death in the most violent agonies, till Bacchidas, 
tired with waiting the effects of the poison, ordered _ 
her to be strangled. ‘ 
Of the two sisters, Roxana is said to have swal- 
lowed poison, venting a thousand reproaches and im- — 
precations against Mithridates. Statira, on the con- 
trary, was pleased with her brother, and thanked 
him, for that, being in so great danger for his own 
person, he had not forgotten them, and had taken 
care to supply them with the means of dying free, 
and of withdrawing from the indignities their ene- 
mies might else have made them suffer. 
Their deaths extremely afflicted Lucullus, who was 
of a gentle and humane disposition. He continued 
his march in pursuit of Mithridates; but, having re-_ 
ceived advice that he was four days’ journey before 
him, and had taken the road to Armenia, to retire to — 
his son-in-law Tigranes, he returned directly; and, 
after having subjected some of the nations, and taken 
some cities in the neighbourhood, he sent Appius 
Clodius to Tigranes, to demand Mithridates of him 
and in the mean time returned against Amisus — 
which piace was not yet taken. * Callimachus, who 
commanded in it, and was the most able engineer of 
his times, had alone prolonged tt When he_ 
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a the siege. 
saw that he could hold out no longer, he set fire to 
the city, and escaped in a ship that waited for him. 
Lucullus did his utmost to extinguish the flames, but 
in vain; and, to increase his concern, saw himself | 
obliged to abandon the city to be plundered by the | 
soldiers, from whom the place had as much to fear as 
from the flames themselves. His troops were insa- — 
tiable for booty, and he not capable of restraining — 
them. A shower of rain, which then happened to 
in suum regnum congesserat in Ponto, omnemreliquit. Hzaec dum 
nostri colligunt omnia dilligentius, rex ipse e manibus effugit. Ite. 
illum in persequendi studio moeror, nos letitia retardavit.”? 


Cie. de lege Manil. n. 22. 
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ial reser’ ed a eat nimnbee of buildings: and Lu- 
lus, before his departure, caused those which had 
been burnt to be rebuilt. This city was an ancient 
colony of the Athenians. Such of the Athenians, 
during Aristion’s being master of Athens, as desired 
to fly. Wom his tyranny, had retired thither, and en- 
joyed there the same rights and privileges with the 
natives. 
~ Lucullus, when he left Amisus, directed his march 
* towards the cities of Asia, whom the avarice and cru- 
_elty of the usurers and tax-gatherers held under the 
most dreadful oppression: insomuch that those poor 
people were obliged to sell their children of both 
sexes, and even set up to auction the paintings and 
statues consecrated to the gods. And, when these 
would not suffice to pay the duties, taxes, and interest 
- of their arrears, they were given up without mercy to 
- their creditors, and often exposed to such barbarous 
tortures, that slavery, i in comparison with their mise- 
ries, seemed a kind -of redress and tranquillity to 
them. 

‘These immense debts of the province arose from 
the fine of twenty thousand * talents which Sylla had 
imposed on it. ‘They had already paid the sum twice 
_ over: but those insatiable usurers, by heaping interest 
_ upon interest, had run it up to a hundred and twenty 
_ thousand ft talents; ; so that they still owed triple the 
_ sums they ha@ already paid. 

: Tacitus ¢ had reason to say, that usury was one of 
‘the most ancient evils of the Roman commonwealth, 
and the most frequent cause of sedition; but at the 
_ time we now speak of, it was carried to an excess not 
easy to be credited. 
The interest of money amongst the Romans was 
_ paid every month, and was one per cent. hence it was 
— Called usura centesima, or unciarvum fenus ; because in 
reckoning the twelve months, twelve per cent. was 
wa paid : Uneia is the twelfth part of a whole. 
“The || law of the twelve tables prohibited raising 
interest to above twelve per cent. This law was re- 
vived by the two tribunes of the people, in the 396th 
year of Rome. 
"Ten years after, interest was reduced to half that 
sem, in the 406th year of Rome, semunciarium fonus. 
 * At length, in the 411th year of Rome, all interest 
was prohibited by decree: Ne fanerari liceret. 

All these decrees were ineffectual. § Avarice was 
always too strong for the laws; and whatever regula- 
tions were made to suppress it, either in the time of 

_ the republic, or under the emperors, it always found 
means to elude them. Nor has it paid more regard 
_ to the laws of the church, which has never entered 
into any composition on this point, and severely con- 
demns all usury, even the most moderate; because, 
God having forbidden any, she never believed she had 
aright to permit it in the least. It is remarkable, 
that usury has always occasioned the ruin of the 
~ 4Pacit. Annal. 1. vi. c. 16. Ce eee 
PP Liv.-l.vii. ne 27, ‘Ibid. n. 42. 
~ *Piut. in Lucul. p. 504—512. Memn. c. xlviii.—lvii. 
in Mithrid. p. 228—232. A. M. 3934. Before J. C. 70. 
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states where it has been tolerated; and it was this 
disorder which contributed very much to subvert the 
constitution of the Roman commonwealth, and to give 
birth to the greatest calamities in all the provinces or 
that empire. 

Lucullus, at this time, exerted himseifin procuring rn 
for the provinces of Asia some relaxation; which he 
could only etfect by putting a stop to the injustice and : 
cruelty of the usurers and tax-gatherers. ‘Uhe latter, 
finding themselves deprived by Lucuilus of the im- 
mense gain they made, raised a great outcry, as Te 
they had been excessively injured; and by the force 
of money animated many orators against him; parti- 
cularly confiding in having most of those who governed — 
the republic in their debt, which gave them a very 
extensive and almost unbounded influence. But La. 
cullus despised their clamours with a constancy the 
more admirable from its being very uncommon. 


SECT. III. Lucullus causes war to be declared with — 
Tigranes, and marches against him. Vanity and ri- — 
diculous self-sufficiency of that Prince. He loses a 
great battle. Lucullus takes Tigranoceria, the capital 
of Armenia. He gains a second victory over the joint 
forces of Tigranes and Mithridates. Mutiny and _ 
revolt im be army of Lucullus. Rie 


‘ Tigranes, to whom Lucullus had sent an ambas- _ 
sador, though of no great power in the beginning of © 
his reign, had enlarged it so much by a series of suc-— 
cesses, of which there are few examples, that he was | 
commonly surnamed king of kings. After savings 
overthrown and almost ruined the family of the kings, 
successors of the great Seleucus; after having very — 
often humbled the pride of the Parthians, transported — 
whole cities of Greeks into Media, conquered all Sy-— 
ria and Palestine, and given laws to the Arabians _ 
called Scenites; he reigned with an authority respect- 
ed by all the princes of Asia. ‘The people paid him 


rae 


honours after the manner of the East, even to adora~ 


\ie Werte + 


tion. His pride was inflamed and supported by the 
immense riches he possessed, by the excessive and — 
continual praises of his flatterers, and by a prosperity 
that had never known any interruption. — 

Appius Clodius was introduced to an audience of 
this prince, who appeared with all the splendour he 
could display, in order to give the ambassador a 
higher idea of the royal dignity; who, on his side, 
uniting the haughtiness of his natural disposition with 
that which particularly characterized his republiz, 
perfectly supported the dignity of a Roman ambas- 
sador. is 

After having explained, in a few words, the sub-- | 
jects of complaint which the Romans had against « — 
Mitbridates, and that prince’s breach of faith in break- : 
ing the peace, without so much as attempting to give 











ft ‘* Sane vetus urbi foenebre malum et.seditionum discordiarum- 
que creberrima causa.”  Tacir. Annal. |. vi. c. 16. : ee 

| ‘* Nequis unciario foenore amplius exerceto.” Se = 

§ ‘* Multis plebiscitis obviam itum fraudibus: que. toties re 
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any reason or colour for it, se told Tigranes, that he | well received by the senate, and: honoured with the | 
surname of Ponticus, on account of taking that place. 


came to demand his being delivered up to him, as due 
by every sort of title to Lucullus’s triumph; that he 
did not believe, as a friend to the Romans, which he 
had been till then, that he would make any difficulty 
in giving up Mithridates; and that, in case of his re- 


_fusal, he was instructed to declare war against him. 


That prince, who had never been contradicted, and 
whe knew no other law nor rule than his own will 
and pleasure, was extremely offended at this Roman 
But he was much more so with Lucullus’s 
The title of 
king only, which it gave him, did not satisfy him. 
He had assumed that of king of kings, of which he 
was very fond, and had carried his pride in that 


_ respect so far, as to cause himself to be served by 
_crowned heads. 


He never appeared in public with- 
out having four kings attending him; two on foot on 
each side of his horse, when he went abroad; at 
table, in his chamber, in short, every where, he had 


_ always some of them to do the lowest offices for him; 


but especially when he gave audience to ambassadors, 
For, at that time, to give strangers a greater idea of 
his glory and power, he made them all stand in two 
ranks, on each side of his throne, where they ap- 
peared in the habit and posture of common slaves. 
A pride so full of absurdity offends all the world. 
One more refined shocks less, though much the same 
at bottom. 


It is not surprising that a prince of this character 
_ should bear with impatience the manner in which 
_Clodius spoke tohim. 


It was the first free and sin- 
cere speech he had heard during the twenty-five 


years he had governed his subjects, or rather tyran- 


nized over them, with excessive insolence. He an- 
swered, that Mithridates was the father of Cleopatra, 
his wife; that the union between them was of too 


strict a nature to admit his delivering him up for the 


triumph ‘of Lucullus; and that if the Romans were 
unjust cnough to make war against him, he knew how 
to defend himself, and to make them repent it. 


to Lucullus, without adding the usual title of Impera- 


tor, or any other commonly given to the Roman 


generals. 

Lucullus, when Clodius reported the result of his 
commission, and that war had been declared against 
Tigranes, returned with the utmost diligence into 
Pontus to begin it. The enterprise seemed rash, and 
the terrible power of the king astonished all those 
who relied less upon the valour of the troops and the 
vonduct of the general, than upon a multitude of sol- 
diers. After having made himself master of Sinope, 
he gave that place its liberty, as he did also to Ami- 
sus, and made them both free and independent cities. 
“Cotta did not treat Heraclea, which he took after 
a long siege by treachery, in the same manner. He 
enriched himself out of its spoils, treated the inhabi- 
tants with excessive cruelty, and burnt almost the 
whole city. On his return to Rome, he was at first 
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To 
express his resentment, he directed his answer only 





But, soon after, when the Heracleans had laid their 


complaints before the senate, and represented, in a_ 
manner capable of moving the hardest hearts, the — 


miseries Cotta’s avarice -and cruelty had made them 
suffer, the senate contented themselves with depriv 


ing him of the datus clavus, which was the robe worn — 


by the senators, a punishment in no wise proportioned 


to the flagrant excesses proved against him. 


Lucullus left Sornatius, one of his generals,in Pon- — 
tus, with six thousand men, and marched with the — 


rest, which amounted only to twelve thousand foot 
and three thousand horse, through Cappadocia to the 


Euphrates. He passed that river in the midst of 
winter, and afterwards the Tigris, and came before — 


Tigranocerta, which was at some small distance, te 
attack Tigranes in his capital, where be had lately 
arrived from Syria. Nobody dared speak to that 
prince of Lucullus and his march, after his cruel 


treatment of the person who brought him the first — 


news of it, whom he put to death in reward for so 
important a service. 
discourses of flatterers, who told him Lucullus must 


He listened to nothing but the | 


be a great captain if he only dared wait for him at — 
Ephesus, and did not betake himself to flight and | 


abandon Asia, when he should see the many thousands 


of which his army was composed. So*true it is, says — 
Plutarch, that as al] constitutions are not capable of — 
bearing much wine, all minds are not strong enough | 
to bear great prosperity without loss of reason and — 


infatuation. 


Tigranes, at first, had not designed so much as to. 
see or speak to Mithridates, though his father-in-law, 


but treated him with the utmost contempt and arro- 


gance, kept him at a distance, and placed a guard © 


over. him asa prisoner of state, in marshy unwhole- | 


some places. * But after Clodius’s embassy, he had 


ordered him to be brought to court with all possible — 


honours and marks of respect. In a private conver- 
sation which they had together without witnesses, 
they cured themselves of their mutual suspicions, to 
the great misfortune of their friends, upon whom they 
cast all the blame. 


In the number of those unfortunate persons’ was — 
Metrodorus, of the city of Scepsis, a man of extraor- 


dinary merit, who had so much influence with Mithri- — 
Thats 


dates, that he was called the king’s father. 
prince had sent him on an embassy to Tigranes, to 
desire aid against the Romans. 


him: “ And you, Metrodorus, what would you advise 


me to do, with respect to your master’s demands?” 


Upon which Metrodorus replied, out of an excess otf 
ill-timed sincerity, “ As an ambassador, | advise you 


to do what Mithridates demands of you; but as your ' 
This was a criminal prevari- — 
It cost him his life, 
when Mithridates had been apprized of it by Tigranes. — 
Lucullus was continually advancing against that 


counsel, not to do it.” 
cation, and a kind of treason. 


* A. M. 3935. Before J. C. 69. 
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When he had ex- 
plained the occasion of his journey, Tigranes asked — 
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prince, and was already in a manner at the gates of 
his palace, without his either knowing or believing 
any thing of the matter, so much was he blinded by 
_ nis presumption. Mithrobarzanes, one of his favour- 
_ ites, ventured to carry him that news. The reward 
he had for it, was to be charged with a commission, 
_ to go immediately with some troops, and bring Lu- 
_ cullus prisoner; as if the matter had been only to 
_ arrest cne of the king’s subjects. The favourite, with 
> the greatest part of the troops given him, lost their 
lives, in endeavouring to execute that dangerous com- 
mission. 
| This ill success opened the eyes of Tigranes, and 
_-anade him recover from his infatuation. Mithridates 
had been sent back into Pontus with ten thousand 
horse, to raise troops there, and to return and join 
Tigranes, in case Lucullus entered Armenia. For 
himself, he had chosen to continue at Tigranocerta, 
_ in order to give the necessary orders for raising troops 
throughout his whole dominions. After this check, 
__ he began to be afraid of Lucullus, quitted Tigrano- 
_ certa, retired to mount Taurus, and gave orders to 
all his troops to repair thither to him. 
Lucullus marched directly to Tigranocerta, took up 
_ his quarters around the place, and formed the siege 
of it. This city was full of all sorts of riches; the 
_ inhabitants of all orders and conditions having emu- 
lated each other in contributing to its embellishment 
_ and magnificence, in order to make their court to 
the king: for this reason Lucullus pressed the siege 
with the utmost vigour; believing that Tigranes 
- would never suffer it to be taken, and that he would 
- come on in a transport of fury to offer him battle, 
- and to oblige him to raise the siege. And he was 
_ not mistaken in his conjecture. Mithridates sent 
every day couriers to Tigranes, and wrote him letters, 
in the strongest terms, to advise him not to hazard a 


’ 


__ battle, and to make use of his cavalry alone in cutting | 


off Lucullus’s provisions. Taxiles himself was sent 
_ by him with the same instructions; who, staying 
__with him in his camp, earnestly entreated him, every 
_ day, not to attack the Roman armies, as they were 
- excellently disciplined, veteran soldiers, and almost 
~ invincible. 
At first he hearkened to this advice with patience 
- enough. But when all his troops, consisting of a 
great number of different nations, were assembled, 
- not only the king’s feasts, but his councils, resounded 
with nothing but vain bravadoes, full of insolence, 
_ pride, and barbarian menaces. - Taxiles was in danger 
_ of peimng killed, for having ventured to oppose the 
advice of those who were for a battle; and Mithri- 
_ dates himself was openly accused of opposing it, only 
_ out-of envy to deprive his son-in-law of the glory of 
_ 60 great a success. 


In this conceit Tigranes determined to wait no 


longer, lest Mithridates should arrive, and share with 
‘nim 1.-the honour of the victory. He therefore 
arched with all his forces, telling bis friends, that 












e was only sorry on one account, and that was, his— 
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all the Roman generals together. 
hopes of success by the number of his troops. He 
had twenty thousand archers or slingers, fifty-five 


thousand horse, seventeen thousand of which were © 


heavy-armed cavalry, a hundred and fifty thousand 


foot, divided into companies and battalions, besides — “a 
pioneers to clear the roads, build bridges, clear and — 


turn the course of rivers, with other labourers of the 


same description necessary in armies, to the number 


of thirty-five thousand, who being drawn up in battle 
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array behind the combatants, made the array appear _ i 


still more numerous, and augmented its force and 
confidence. 


When he had passed mount Taurus, and all his — : : 
troops appeared together in the plains, the sight 


alone of his army was sufficient to strike terror into 
the most daring enemy. Lucullus, always intrepid, 
divided his troops. He left Murena with six thou- 
sand foot before the place, and with all the rest of 


his infantry, consisting of twenty-four cohorts, which 


together did not amount to more than ten or twelve 
thousand men, all his horse, and about a thousand 
archers or slingers, marched against 'ligranes, and 
sal in the plain, with a large river in his 
ront. 


supplied his flatterers with matter for pleasantry. 


Some openly jested upon them: others, by way of 
diversion, drew lots for their spoils; and of all ‘Ti- — 
granes’s generals, and all the kings in his army, there 


was not one who did not entreat him to intrust that 
affair to him alone, and content himself with being 
only a spectator of the action. Tigranes himself, to 
appear agreeable, and a delicate railler, used an ex- 
pression, which has been much admired: “ If they 
come as ambassadors, they are a great many; but if 
as enemies, very few.” ‘Thus the first day passed in 
jesting and raillery. 

The next morning, at sun-rise, Lucullus made his 
army march out of their intrenchments. That of the 
barbarians, was on the other side of the river towards 
the east, and the river ran in such a manner, that it 
turned off short to the left towards the west, where 
it was easily fordable. Lucullus, in order to lead his 
army to this ford, inclined also to the left, towards 


the lower part of the river, hastening his march. — 


Tigranes, who saw him, believed he fled; and calling 
for Taxiles, told him, with a contemptuous langh— 
“Do you see those invincible Roman legions? You 
see they can run away.”. Taxiles replied; “I heartily 
wish your majesty’s good fortune may this day work 
a miracle in your favour; but the arms and mo- 
tions of those legions do not indicate people running 
away.” : 

Taxiles was still speaking, when he saw the eagle 
of the first legion move on a sudden to the right 
about, by the command of Lucullus, followed by all 
the cohorts, in order to pass the river. 
recovering then with difficulty, like one that had 
been long drunk, cried out two or three times, “ How! 


Are those people coming to us?” ‘They came on so_ 
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This handful of men made Tigranes Jaugh, and 
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fast, that his numerous troops did not post themselves, 
nor draw up in battle, without much disorder and 
confusion. ‘Tigranes placed himself in the centre; 
gave the left wing to the king of the Adiabenians, and 
; the right to the king of the Medes. The greatest 
-_-\_ part of the heavy-armed horse covered the front of 
$ the right wing. 
As Lucullus was preparing to pass the river, some 
of his general officers advised him not to engage upon 
that day, because it was one of those unfortunate days 
which the Romans called black days. For it was the 
same upon which the army of * Cepio had been de- 
feated in the battle with the Cimbri. Lucullus made 
them this answer, which afterwards became so fa- 
mous: “ And I, for my part, will make this a happy 
day for the Romans.” It was the sixth day of Octo- 
ber, (the day before the nones of October.) 
_ After having made that reply, and exhorted them 
_ not to be discouraged, he passed: the river, and 
marched foremost against the enemy. He was armed 
with a steel cuirass, made in the form of scales, which 
_gilittered surprisingly, under which was his coat of 
arms, bordered all round with fringe. He brandished 
his naked sword in his hand, to intimate to his troops, 
‘that it was necessary to close immediately with an 
enemy who were accustomed to:fight only at a dis- 
tance with their arrows; and to deprive them, by 
the swiftness and impetuosity of the attack, of the 
____—s space required for the use of them. 
Perceiving that the heavy-armed cavalry, upon 
whom the enemy very much relied, were drawn up 
at the foot of a little hill, the summit of which was 
flat and level, and the declivity not above five hun- 
dred paces, neither much broken, nor very difficult, 
he saw at first glance what use was to be made of it. 
He commanded his Thracian and Galatian horse to 
charge that body of the enemy’s cavalry-in flank, 
with orders only to turn aside their lances with their 





| swords. For the principal, or rather whole force of 
oi shose heavy-armed horse, consisted in their lances, 

and when they had not room to use these, they could 
____ do nothing either against the enemy or for themselves ; 


their arms being so heavy, stiff, and cumbersome, that 
they could not turn themselves, and were almost im- 
movable. 

Whilst his cavalry marched to execute his orders, 
he took two cohorts of foot, and went to gain the 
eminence. The infantry followed courageously, ex- 
cited by the example of their general, whom they 
saw marching foremost on foot, and ascending the 
hill. When he was at the top, he showed himself 
from the highest part of it, and seeing from thence 
the whole order of the enemy’s battle, he cried out, 
“The victory is ours, fellow-soldiers! the victory is 
ours!” At the same time, with his two cohorts, he 
advanced against that heavy-armed cavalry, and or- 
dered his men not to make use of their pikes, but 
cicse with the troopers sword in hand, and strike 
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_ _* The Greek text says, $¢the army of Scipio,”” which Monsieur 
de ‘rhou justly corrected in the margin of his Plutarch, ‘the army 
of Cepio.” 
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upon their legs and thighs, which were the only un-— 
armed parts about them. But his soldiers had not - 
so much trouble with them. That cavalry did not 
stay their coming on, but shamefully took to flight ; 
and howling as they fled, fell with their heavy un- 
wieldy horses upon the ranks of their foot, without 
joining battle at all, or so much as making a single — 
thrust with their lances. The slaughter did not begin 
until they began to fly, or rather to endeavour to fly ; 
for they could not do so, being prevented by their 
own battalions, whose ranks were so close and deep, 
that they could not break their way through them. — 
Tigranes, that king so pompous and brave in words, 
had taken to flight from the beginning with a few - 
followers; and seeing his son the companion of his 
fortune, he took off his diadem, weeping, and giving 
it him, exhorted him to save himself as well as he 
could by another route. That young prince was 
afraid to put the diadem upon his head, which 


would have been a dangerous ornament at such a 


time, and gave it into the hands of one of the most 
faithful of his servants, who was taken a moment 
after, and carried to Lucullus. . 

It is said, that in this defeat more than a hundred 


thousand of the enemy’s foot perished, and that very — 
few of their horse escaped : on the side of the Romans — 


only five were killed, and a bundred wounded. They 


had never engaged in a pitched battle so great a — 


number of enemies with so few troops; for the victors 


did not amount to the twentieth part of the van 
quished. The greatest and most able Roman generals, — 


who had seen most wars and battles, gave Lucullus 
particular praises for having defeated two of the 
greatest and most powerful kings in the world, by 
two entirely different methods, delay and expedition. 
For, by protraction and spinning out the war, he 
exhausted Mithridates when he was strongest and 


most formidable; and ruined Tigranes by making — 


haste, and not giving him time to look about him. 
It has been remarked, that few captains have known 
how, like him, to make slowness active, and haste 
sure. 


It'was this latter conduct that prevented Mithri- — 


dates from being present in the battle. He imagined 
that Lucullus would use the same precaution and pro- 
traction against Tigranes as he had done against — 
himself; so that he marched but slowly and by small. 
days’ journies to join Tigranes. But having met 
some Armenians upon the way, who fled with the 
utmost terror and consternation, he suspected what 
had happened; and afterwards meeting a much greate1 | 
number of fugitives naked and wounded, was fully in ~ 
formed of the defeat, and went in search of Tigranes. 
He found him, at length, abandoned by all the world 
and in a very deplorable condition. 
turning his ungenerous treatment, and insulting him 
in his misfortunes, as Tigranes had done to him, he 
quitted his horse, lamented their common disgrace, 


Far from re 


gave him the guard which attended, and the officers _ 
who served him, consoled, encouraged him, and . 


revived his hopes: ee that Mithridates, upon thie” 













occasion, showed himself not entirely void of humani- 
ty. Both together engaged in raising new troops on 
all sides. . 

In the mean time a furious sedition arose in Ti- 
granocerta; the Greeks having mutinied against the 
barbarians, and being determined at all events to de- 
_ liver the city to Lucullus. That sedition was at the 
_ highest when he arrived there. He took advantage 

of the occasion, ordered the assault to be given, took 
_ the city ; and after having seized all the king’s trea- 

sures, abandoned it to be plundered by the soldiers; 

who, beside other riches, found in it eight thousand 

talents of coined silver.* Besides this plunder, he 

gave each soldier eight hundred drachmas,t which, 

_ with all the booty they had taken, was not suflicient 
to satisfy their inordinate avidity. 

* As this city had been peopled by colonies which 

had been carried away by force from Cappadocia, 

~ Cilicia, and other places, Lucullus permitted them all 

to return into their native countries. They received 

that permission with extreme joy, and quitted it in so 

_ great numbers, that from one of the greatest cities in 

the world, Tigranocerta became in an instant almost 

a desert. ’ . 

¥ If Lucullus had pursued Tigranes after his victo- 
rv, without giving him time to raise new. troops, he 
would either have taken or driven, him out of the 
country, and the war would have been at an end. 

His having failed to do so was very ill taken both in 

the army and at Rome, and he was accused, not of 

negligence, but of having intended by such conduct to 
make himself necessary, and to retain the command 
longer in his own hands. This was one of the rea- 
sons that prejudiced the generality against him, and 
induced them to think of giving him a successor, as 
we shall see in the sequel. ‘ad 
After the great victory he had gained over Tigra- 
pes, several nations came to make their submissions 
to bim. He received also an embassy from the king 
of the Parthians, who demanded the amity and alli- 
_ ance of the Romans. Lucullus received this propo- 
sai Javourably, and sent also ambassadors to him, who, 
_ being arrived at the Parthian court, discovered that 
the king, uncertain which side to take, wavered be- 
tween the Romans and Tigranes, and had secretly 
_ demanded Mesopotamia of the latter, as the price of 
_ the aid he offered him. Lucullus, informed of this 
secret intrigue, resolved to leave Mithridates and 
_ Tigranes, and to turn his arms against the king of 
the Parthians; flattered with the grateful thought, 
_ that nothing could be more glorious for him, than 
_ to have entirely reduced, in one expedition, the 
_ three most powerful princes under the sun. But 


7 





*Strab. |. xi. p. 532, & 1. xii. p. 539. 
was y Dion. Cas. |. xxxv. p. |. 

_ # About $6,888,000. t Abont $112. 

é } Arsaces was a name common to all the kings of Parthia. 

_. - ¥**Omnes, qui secundis rebus suis ad belli societatem orantur, 
-considerare-debent, liceatne tum pacem agere: dein quod querti- 
_ tur, satisne pium, tutum, gloriosum, an indecorum sit. Tibi per- 
petua pace frui liceret nisi hostes opportuni et scelestissimi. Egre- 
: gia fama, si Romanos oppresseris, {utura est, Neque-petere audeam 
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the opposition this proposal met with from the troops 
obliged him to renounce his enterprise against the 
Parthians, and to confine himself to the pursuit o 
Tigranes. 
During this delay, Mithridates and Tigranes had 
been indefatiyable in raising new troops. They had 


sent to implore aid of the neighbouring nations, and : ‘ 


especially of the Parthians, who were the nearest, and 
at the same time. in the best condition to assist them 
in the present extremity. Mithridates wrote a letter 
to their king, which Sallust has preserved, and which 
is to be found amongst his fragments. J shall insert 
a part of it in this place. 


Letter of Mithridates to t Arsaces, king of the Par- 
thians. . 


“All those || who, in a state of prosperity, are wee 
invited to enter as confederates into a war, ought 


first to consider, whether peace be at their own op- 
tion; and next, whether what is demanded of them 
is consistent with justice, their interest, safety, and 
glory. You might enjoy perpetual peace and tran- 
quillity, were not the enemy always intent upon 


seizing occasions of war, and undeterred by any A 
In reducing the Romans, you cannot but 


crimes. 
acquire the highest reputation. It may seem incon- 
sistent in me, to propose to you either an alliance 
with Tigranes, or that you, powerful as you are, 


should join a prince in my unfortunate condition. — 
But I dare assert, that those two motives, your re- — 


sentment against Tigranes upon account of his late 
war with you, and the disadvantageous situation of 
my affairs, if you judge rightly, far from opposing my 
demand, ought to support it. 
he knows he has given you just cause of complaint, 
he will accept, without difficulty whatever con- 
ditions you shall think fit to impose upon him, 
and for me, I can say, that fortune, by having de- 
prived me of almost al! I possessed, has enabled me 


to give others good counsels, and, which is much to — 


be desired by persons {n prosperity, | can, even from 
my own misfortunes, supply you with examples, and 
induce you to take better. measures than | have done, 
For, do not deceive yourself, it is with all the nations, 


states, and kingdoms of the earth, that the Romans 
are at war; and two motives, as ancient as powerful, 


put their arms into their hands: the unbounded am- 
bition of extending their conquests, and the insatiable 
thirst of riches.” Mithridates afterwards enumerate: 
at large the princes and kings whom they had re- 
duced one after another, and often by means of one 





societatem, et frustra mala mea cum tuis bonis misceri sperem 
Atqui ea, que te morari posse videntur, ira in Tigranem recentis 
belli, et meze res parum prosperee, si vera astumare voles, maxime 
hortabuntur. 
accipiet: mihi fortuna, multis rebus ereptis, usum dedit bene sux 
dendi, et quod florentibus optabile est, ego non validissimus preebe 
exemplum, quo Tectius tua componas, Namque Romanis cum 
nationibus, populis, regibus, cunctis, una et ea vetus causa bellan- 
di est, cupido profunda imperi et divitiarnm.? 


For as to Tigranes, as" 


Ile ‘enim obnoxius, qualem tu voles societatem 
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another. He repeats also his first successes against 
the Romans, and his late misfortunes. He goes on to 
this effect: “Examine now, * I beg you, whether, 
when we are finally ruined, you will be better able 
to resist the Romans, or can believe that they will 
confine their conquests to my country? I know you 
are powerful in men, in arms, and in treasure: it is 
for that reason we desire to strengthen ourselves by 
your alliance; they, to grow rich by your spoils. 
For the rest, it is.the intention of Tigranes to avoid 
drawing the war into his own country, that we shall 
go with all my troops, which are certainly well dis- 
ciplined, to carry our arms far from home, and altack 
the enemy in person in their own country. We can- 


not therefore either conquer or be conquered, with- - 


out your being i in danger. Do you. not know, that 
the Romans, when they found themselves stopped by 
the ocean in the west, turned their arms this way? 
_ That to look back to their foundation and origin, 
whatever they have, they have from violence: home, 
wives, lands, and MowitHionis: A vile herd of every 
kind of vagabonds, without country, without forefa- 
thers, they established themselves for the misfortune 
of the human race. Neither divine nor human laws 
restrain them from betraying and destroying their 
allies and friends, remote nations or. neighbours, the 
_ weak or the powerful. They reckon as enemies all 
that are not theirslaves; and especially whatever bears 
_ the name of king. For few nations affect a free 
_and independent government; the generality prefer 
just and equitable masters. They suspect us, because 
we are rivals with them for dominion, ani may in 
time take vengeance for their oppressions. But for 


Z _you, who have Seleucia, the greatest of cities, and 


Persia, the richest and most powerful of kingdoms, 
what can you expect from them but deceit at present, 
and war hereafter? The Romans are at war with all 
nations; but especially with those from whom the 

richest spoils are to be expected. ‘They are become 
great, by being enterprising, betraying, and by ma- 
king one war bring forth another. By this means, 
they will either ‘destroy all others, or be destroyed 
themselves. It will not’be difficult to ruin them, if 
you, on the side of Mesopotamia, and we on that of 
Armenia, surround their army, which will be without 
provisions or auxiliaries. ‘The prosperity of their 
arms has subsisted hitherto solely by our fault, who 
have not been so prudent as to appreciate the views 
of this common enemy, and to unite ourselves in 


2 Appian. in Syr. p. 118, 119. «Justin. lib. xl. c. 2. 

>Plut. in Lucul. p. 513—515. A. M. 3936. Before J. C. 68. 

*  N anc queso, considera, nobis oppressis, utrum firmiorem te 
an 2sistendum, an finem belli futurum putes? Scio equidem tibi 
magn23 opes virorum, armorum, et auri esse; et ea re nobis ad 
societatem, ab illis ad predam peteris. Czterum consilium est 
Tigranis, regno integro, meis militibus belli prudentibus, procul ab 
domo, parvo labore, per nostra corpora bellum conficere ; quando 
neque vincere neque vinci sine periculo tuo possumus. An ignoras 
Romanos. postquam ad occidentem pergentibus finem oceanus 
fecit, arma hue convertisse? Neque quicquam a principio nisi 
raptum habere ;. domum, conjuges, agros, imperium? Cotivenas, 
olim sine patria, sine parentibus, peste conditos orbis terrarum: 
quibus non humana ulla neque divina obstant, quin socios, amicos, 
prouul juxtaque sitos, inopes, potentesque trahant, éxcidantque ; 


_pauci libertatem, pats magna justos dominos volunt. 
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Pohiedriaty against him. It will be for. your im 
mortal glory to .have supported two great kings. 
and to have conquered and destroyed those rob — 
bers of the world. This is what I earnestly ad- — 
vise and exhort you to do: by warning you to choose — 
rather to share with us, by a salutary alliance, in the 
conquest of the common enemy, than to suffer the 
Roman empire to extend itself still farther by our 
ruin.’ 

It 0 not appear that ‘this letter had the effect 
upon Phraates, which Mithridates might have hoped 
from it. So that the two kings contented themselves 
with their own troops. 

One of the means made use of by Tigranes to 
assemble a new army, was to recall Megadates from 
Syria, who had governed it fourteen years in his 
name: to him he sent orders to join him with all the 
troops in that country. Syria* being thereby en- 
tirely ungarrisoned, Antiochus Asiaticus, son of An- 
tiochus Eusebes, to whom it of right appertained, as 
lawful heir of the house of Seleucus, took possession 
of some part of the country, and reigned ther2 
peaceably during four years. 

> The army of Tigranes and Mithridates was at last _ 
formed. It consisted of seventy thousand chosen — 
men, whom Mithridates had trained well in the Ro- — 
man discipline. Jt was about midsummer before it 
took the field. The two kings took particular care, — 
in all the movements they made, to choose an advan- 
tageous ground for their camp, and to fortify it well, 
to prevent Lucullus’s attacking them in it; nor could 
all the stratagems he used engage them to come to a ~ 
battle. Their design was to reduce him gradually ;— 
to harass his troops on their marches, in order to — 
weaken them; to intercept his convoys, and oblige 
him to quit the country for want of provisions. Lu-_ 
cullus not being able, by all the arts he could use, to — 
bring them into the open field, employed a new plan 
which succeeded. Tigranes had left at Artaxata, the _ 
capital of Armenia before the foundation of Tigrano- — 
certa, his wives and children; and there he had de- 
posited almost all his treasures. Lucullus marched 
that way with all his troops, rightly foreseeing that 
Tigranes would not remain quiet, when he saw the 
danger to which bis capital wasexposed. That prince 
accordingly decamped immediately, followed Lucullus — 
to disconcert his design ; and by four great marches — 
having got before him, posted himself behind the — 


river Arsamia,t which Lucullus was obliged to pass : 


omniaque non serva, et maxime regna, hostilia ducant. Namque, 
Nos suspecti 
sumus emuli, et in tempore vindices affuturi. Tu vero, cui Sele- 
ucia maxima urbium, regnumque Persidis inclitis divitiis est, quid ‘ 
ab illis, nisi dolum in prasens, et postea bellum expectas? Romani : 
in omnes arma habent, acetrima in eos quibus spolia maxima sunt, _ 
Audendo et fallendo, et bella ex bellis serendo, magni facti, Pe 
hunc morem extinguent omnia, aut occident: quod difficile non 
est, si tu Mesopotamia, nos Armenia, circumgredimur exercitum 5 
sine frumento, sine auxiliis) Fortuna autem nostris vitiis adhue 
incolumis. Teque illa fama sequetur, auxilio profectum magnis— 
regibus latrones gentium oppressisse. Quod uti facias moneo hor- 
torque, neu malis perhicie nostra unum imperium prolatare, ney é 
societate victor fieri.” 
t Or Arsania, pininbics pat os | 
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tb his way to Artaxata, ana resoived to dispute the 
- passage with him. The Romans passed the river 
_ without being prevented by the presence or efforts 
of the enemy: a great battle ensued, in which the 
Romans again obtained a complete victory. ‘There 
were three kings in the Armenian army, of whom 
__ Mithridates behaved the worst. For not being able 
to look the Roman legions in the face, as soon as 
they charged, he was one of the first who fled ; which 
_ threw the whole army into such a consternation, that 

— it entirely lost all courage; and this was the principal 
cause of the loss of the battle. 

© Lucullus, after this victory, determined to con- 

tinue his march to Artaxata, which was the certain 
means to put an end to the war. But as that city 
was still several days’ journey from thence, towards 
_ the north, and winter was approaching with its train 
of snows and storms, the soldiers, * already fatigued 
_ bya sufficiently rough campaign, refused to follow 
_ him into that country, where the cold was too severe 
_ for them. He was obliged to lead them into a warmer 
climate, by returning the way he came. 
He therefore repassed mount Taurus, and entered 
Mesopotamia, where he took the city Nisibis, a place 
of considerable strength, and put his troops into 
_winter-quarters. 

‘It was there that the spirit of mutiny began to 
show itself openly in the army of Lucullus. That 
general’s severity, and the insolent liberty of the 
Roman soldiers, and still more the malignant prac- 
tices of Clodius, had given occasion for this revolt. 
Clodius, so well known by the invectives of Cicero 

~his enemy, is hardly better treated by historians. 
‘They represent him as a man abandoned to all kind 
of vices, and infamous for his debaucheries, which he 
carried to such excess as to commit incest with his 
own sister, the wife of Lucullus; to these he added 
unbounded audacity, and uncommon cunning in the 
contrivance of seditions: in a word, he was one of 








those dangerous persons, born to disturb and ruin ~ 


every thing by the unhappy union in himself of the 

- most wicked im linations with the talents necessary 
_ for putting them in execution. He gave a proof of 
this upon the occasion of which we are now speak- 
ing. Discontented with Lucullus, he secretly spread 
reports against him, well calculated to render him 

_ odious. He affected to lament extremely the fatigues 
of the soldiers, and to enter into their interests. He 
told them every day, that they were very unfortunate, 
in being obliged to serve so long under a severe and 
‘avaricious general, in a remote climate, without lands 
or rewards, whilst their fellow-soldiers, whose con- 


¢Dion. Cas, ], xxxvii. p. 3—7. 

_ * % Noster exercitus, etsi urbem ex Tigranis regno ceperat, et 
_ preliis usus erat secundis, tamen nimia longinquitate Jocorum,. ac 

_ desiderio suorum commovebatur.” Crc. Pro lege Manil. n. 23. 
+ ‘+ Mitbridates et suam manum jam confirmarat, et eorum qui se 
« ejus regno collegerat, et magnis adventitiis multorum regum et 
- nationum copiis juvabatur. Hoc jam fere sic fieri solere accepi- 
mus; ut regum afflicte fortune facile multorum opes alliciant ad 
 misericordiam, maximeque eorum qui aut reges sunt, aut vivant in 
“regno: quod regale iis nomen magnum et sanctum esse videatur.”’ 

vic. pro lege Manil. n. 24. 
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‘great while. 


Manil. n. 25. 


quests were very moderate in comparison w tn theirs, 
had enriched themselves under Pompey. D.scourses 


of this kind, attended with-obliging and affabie beha- 


viour, which. he knew how to assume. occasionally 
without the appearance of affectation, made such an 
impression upon the soldiers, that it was no longer in 
the power of Lucullus to govern them. 


Mithridates, in the mean time, had re-entered Pon- | 


tus with four thousand of his own troops, and- four 
thousand given him by Tigranes, ft Several inhabi- 
tants of the country joined him again, as well out of 
hatred to the Romans, who had treated them with 
great rigour, as through the remains of affection for 


their king, reduced to the mournful condition in — 


which they saw him, from the most splendid fortune 
and exalted greatness. For the misfortunes of princes 
naturally excite compassion, and there is generally a 
profound respect engraven in the hearts of the people 
for the name and person of kings. 


the troops which several neighbouring states and 


princes sent him, resumed courage, and saw himself, — 


more than ever, in a condition to make head against 
the Romans. {So that not contented with being re- 
established in his dominions, which a moment before 
he did not so much as hope ever to see again, he had 
the boldness to attack the Roman troops so often 


victorious, beat a body of them, commanded by Fa- — 


bius; and, after having put them to the rout, pressed 
Triarius and Sornatius, two other of Lucullus’s lieu- 
tenants in that country, with great vigour. - : 


| Lucullus at length engaged his soldiers to quit . 


their winter-quarters, and to go to their aid. But 
they arrived too late. Triarius had imprudently 
ventured a battle, in which Mithridates had defeated 
lim, and killed seven thousand of his men; amongst 
whom were reckoned a hundred: and fifty centurions 
and twenty-four tribunes,§ which made this one of 
the greatest losses the Romans had sustained for a 
The army would have. been entirely 
defeated, but for a wound Mithridates had received, 
which exceedingly alarmed his troops, and gave the 
enemy time to escape. Lucullus, upon his arrival, 
found the dead bodies upon the field of battle, and 
did not give orders for their interment; which still 
more exasperated his soldiers against him. The 


spirit of revolt rose so high, that, without any regard 


for his character as general, they treated him no 
longer but with insolence and contempt; and though 
he went from tent to tent; and almost from man to 
man, to conjure them to march against Mithridates 


and Tigranes, he could never prevail upon them to 





¢ ‘‘Itaque tantum victus efficere potuit, quantum incolumis 
nunquam est ausus optare. Nam cum se in regnum recepisset 
suum, non fuit eo contentus, quod ei preter spem acciderat, ut 
eam, postea quam pulsus erat, terram unquam attingeret> sed in 
exercitum vestrum clarum atque victorem impetum fecit.” 
pro lege Manil. n. 25. 

|| A. M. 3937. Before J. C. 67. 


9 “* Que calamitas tanta fuit, ut eam ad aures L, Luculli, non 


ex preelio nuntius, sed ex setmone rumor afferret.” Cue. pre leg 





Mithridates, en- 
couraged and strengthened by these new aids, and 
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quit the place where they were. They answered 


' him brutally, that as he had no thoughts but of 


enriching himself alone out of the spoils of the 
nemy, he might march alone, and fight them if he 
_hought fit 


SECT. IV. Mithridates, taking advantage of the dis- 
sord which had arisen in the Roman army, recovers 

“all his dominions. Pompey is chosen to succeed Lu- 
cullus. He overthrows Mithridates m several battles. 

‘The latter fles in vain to Tigranes his son-in-law for 
refuge, whois engaged in a war with his own son. 

_ Pompey marches into Armenia against Tigranes, who 
comes to him and surrenders himself. Weary of pur- 
suing Mithridates to no purpose, he returns into Syria, 
makes himself master of that kingdom, and puts an 
end to the empire of the Seleucide. He marches back 
to Pontus. Pharnaces makes the army revolt against 
tis father Mithridates, who kills himself. That 
prince’s character. Pompey’s expeditions into Arabia 
and Judwa, where he takes Jerusalem. After having 
reduced all the cities of Pontus, he returns to Rome, 
and receives the honour of a triumph. 


Manius Aciuivs Guasrio, and (). Piso, had been 
elected consuls at Rome. The first had Bithynia 
and Pontus for his province, where Lucullus com- 
manded. ‘The senate, at the same time, disbanded 
Fimbria’s legions, which were part of his army. All 
this news augmented the disobedience and insolence 
of the troops towards Lucullus. 

‘It is true, his rough, austere, and frequently 

_ haughty disposition, gave some room for such usage. 
He cannot be denied the glory of having been one 
of the greatest captains of his age; and of having 

_ had almost all the qualities that form a complete 
general. But one was wanting which diminished 
the merit of all the rest; | mean the art of gaining 
the affections, and making himself beloved by the 

soldiers. He was difficult of access; rough in com- 
manding ; carried exactitude, in point of duty, to an 
excess that made it odious; was inexorable in punish- 

‘ing offences ; and did not know how to conciliate good 
will by praises and rewards opportunely bestowed, or 


by an air of kindness and affability, and insinuating 


manners, still more efficacious than either gifts or 
praises. And what proves that the sedition of the 
troops was in a great measure his own fault, was their 
_ being very docile and obedient under Pompey. 

In consequence of the letters which Lucullus had 
written to the senate, in which he acquainted them 
that Mithridates was entirely defeated, and utterly 

incapable of retrieving himself, commissioners had 
been nominated to regulate the affairs of Pontus, as 
of a kingdom totally reduced. They were much 
surprised to find, upon their arrival, that, far from 





4Dion. Cass. 1. xxxv. p. 7. 
¢Plut. in Pomp. p. 634. Appjan.'p. 238. Dion. Cass. ]. xxxv. 
p. 20. ; 
® ‘Tn ipso illo malo gravissimaque belli offensione, I.. Lucullus 


qui tamen aliqua ex parte iis incommodis mederi fortasse potuisset, 1I 
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being master of Pontus, he was not so much as maste 
of his army, and that his own soldiers treated him. 
with the utmost contempt. | te: 
The arrival of the consul Acilius Glabrio still added — 
to their licentiousness. * He informed them, that 
Lucullus had been accused at Rome of protracting 
the war for the sake of continuing his commard 
that the senate had disbanded part of his troops, and 
forbade them paying him any further obedience. So 
that hesoon found himself almost entirely abandoned | 
by the soldiers. Mithridates, taking advantage of 
this disorder, had time to recover his whole kingdom, 
and to make great ravages in Cappadocia. oa 
t Whilst the affairs of the army were in this con- 
dition, great noise was made at Rome against Lucul- 
lus. ® Pompey had just put an end to the war with 
the pirates, for which an extraordinary power had _ 
been granted to him. Upon this occasion, one of the 
tribunes of the people, named Manilius, proposed a 
decree to this effect: “That Pompey, taking upon 
him the command of all the troops and provinces 
which were under Lucullus, and adding to them Bi- | 
thynia, where Acilius commanded, should be charged 
with the conduct of the war against the kings Mithri- — 
dates and: Tigranes, retaining under him all the naval 
forces,.and continuing to command at +sea with the ~ 
same conditions and prerogatives as had been granted 
him in the war against the pirates; that is to say, 
that he should have absolute power on all the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, to thirty leagues distance from — 
the sea.” This was, in effect, subjecting the whole’ 
Roman empire to one man. For all the provinces — 
which had not been granted him by the first decree, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, the 
higher Colchis, and Armenia, were conferred upon 
him, by this second, which included also all the ar- 
mies and forces with which Lucullus had defeated — 
the two kings Mithridates and ‘Tigranes. 
Consideration for Lucullus, who was deprived ct 
the glory of his great exploits, and in the place ot - 
whom a general was appointed to succeed more to 
the honours of his triumph than the command of his _ 
armies, was not, however, what gave the nobility and 
senate most concern. They were well convinced 
that great wrong was done him, and that his services 
were not treated with the gratitude they deserved: 
but what gave them most pain, and what they could 
not support, was that high degree of power to which © 
Pompey was raised, which they considered as a ty-— 
ranny already formed. | For this reason they exhorted 
each other in private, and mutually encouraged one™ 
another to oppose this decree, and not abandon their — 
expiring liberty. - Sete } 
Cesar and Cicero, who were very powerful at. 
Rome, supported Manilius, or rather Pompey, with all 
their credit. It was upon this occasion, that the lat-— 


‘ter pronounced that fine oration before the people, 





vestro jussu coactus, quod imperii diuturnitati modum statuendim, 

veteri exemplo, putavistis, partem militum, qui jam stipendiis— 

confectis erant, dimisit, partem Glabrioni tradidit.” | Cre. pro lege 

Manil. n.. 26. ; Sec ea 
t A. M. 3938, Before J. C. 66. 
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entitled, “ For the law of Manihus.” After having 
demonstrated, in the first two parts of his discourse, 
_ the necessity and importance of the war in question, 
he proves, in the third, that Pompey is the only per- 
son capable of terminating it successfully. For this 
_ purpose, he enumerates at length the qualities neces- 

‘sary to form a general of an army, and shows that 
Pompey possesses them all in a supreme degree. He 
insists principally upon his probity, humanity, inno- 
_. cence of manners, integrity, disinterestedness, love of 
_ the public good: “ Virtues, by so much the more 

necessary, (says he,) as the * Roman name is become 

infamous and hateful amongst foreign nations, and our 
allies, in consequence of the debauches, avarice, and 

unheard-of oppressions of the generals and magistrates 
we send amongst them. fInstead of which, the pru- 
dent, moderate, and irreproachable conduct of Pom- 
pey will make him be regarded, not as sent from 
Rome, but descended from heaven, for the happiness 
of the nations. People begin to believe, that all 
which is related of the noble disinterestedness of those 
ancient Romans is real and true; and that it was not 
without reason, that, under such magistrates, nations 
chose rather to obey the Roman people than to com- 
mand others.” 

_ Pompey was at that time the idol of the people; 

wherefore the fear of displeasing the multitude kept 

those grave senators silent, who had at first appeared 

-so well inclined, and so full of courage. The decree 

was authorized by the suffrages of all the tribes; and 

Pompey, though absent, declared absolute master of 

almost all Sylla had usurped by arms, and by making 

a cruel war upon his country. 

‘ We must not imagine, says a very judicious histo- 
rian, that either Cesar or Cicero, who took so much 
~ pains to have this law passed, acted from views of the 

public good. Cesar, full of ambition and great pro- 
jects, endeavoured to make his court to the people, 

whose authority he knew was at that time much 
greater than the senate’s: he thereby opened himself 

a way to the same power, and familiarized the Ro- 
__ mans to extraordinary and unlimited commissions: in 
_ heaping upon the head of Pompey so many favours 
- and glaring distinctions, he flattered himself that he 

should at length render him odious to the people, who 
So that in lifting 

him up, he had no other design than to prepare a 

precipice for him. Cicero also had in view only his 
own greatness. His weak side was a desire of bear- 

’ ing sway in the commonwealth; not indeed by guilt 

and violence, but by the method of persuasion. Be- 
-sides his wish to support himself by the influence of 

Pompey, he was very well pleased with showing the 

nobility and people, who formed two parties, and, in 

a manner, two republics in the state, that he was 
* Dion Cass. ]. xxxvi. p. 20, 21. 

Plut. in Pomp. p. 634—636. 
Appian. p. 238. A. M. 3938. 
5Strab. |. xii. p. 557, 558. 

* %¢ Difficile est dictu, Quirites, quanto in odio simus apud cete- 
_ gas nationes, propter eorum, quos ad eas hoc anno cum imperio 
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capable of making the balance incline to the side he 


espoused. It was always his policy to conciliate 
equally both parties, in declaring sometimes for the 
one, and sometimes for the other. ; 

£ Pompey, who had lately terminated the war with 


the pirates, was still in Cilicia, when he received 


letters to inform him of all that the people had de- 
creed in his favour. When his friends, who were 
present, congratulated him, and expressed their joy, it 
is said that he knit his brows, struck his thigh, and 
cried out, as if oppressed by, and sorry for, that new 
command: “Gods! what endles labours am I devoted 
to? Should I not have been more happy as a man 
unknown and inglorious? Shall I] never cease to make 


war, nor ever have my arms off my back? Shall 1 ~ 

never escape the envy that persecutes me, nor live 

at peace in the country with my wife and children aes 
This is usually enough the language of the ambi- . 


tious, even of those who are most inordinately actua- 
ted by that passion. But, however successful they 
may be in imposing upon themselves, it seldom hap- 


pens that they deceive others; and the public is far -* sy 


from mistaking them. The friends of Pompey, and 


even those who were most intimate with him, could 


not endure his dissimulation at this time. For there 
was not one of them who did not know, that his natu 
ral ambition and passion for command, still more in 
flamed by his quarrel with Lucullus, made him feel 
a more refined and sensible satisfaction in the new 


charge conferred upon him; and his actions soon 
took off the mask, and discovered his real sentiments. _ 


The first step which he took, upon arriving in the 
provinces of his government, was to forbid any obe- 
dience whatsoever to the orders of Lucullus. In his 
march he altered every thing which his predecessor 
had decreed. 


view in every thing was to let the partizans of Lu- 
cullus see, that they adhered to a man who had 
neither authority nor power. 
the mother’s side, highly discontented with Mithri- 


dates for having put to death several of his relations, — 


to avenge himself for that cruelty, had gone over to 


Lucullus, and had given up fifteen places in Cappa- _ 


docia to him. I:ucullus loaded him with honours, 


and promised to reward him as such considerable — 


services deserved. Pompey, far from having any 
regard for such just. and reasonable engagements, 


| which his predecessor had entered into solely from a 


view to the public good, affected an universal oppo- 
sition to them, and looked upon all those as his ene- 


mies who had contracted any friendship with Lu- 2 


cullus. 
It is not uncommon for a successor to endeavour to 


a eet ee 
aliquem non ex hac urbe missum, sed de coelo delapsum, intuentur. 
Nunc denique incipiunt credere, fuisse homines Romanos hae 
quondam abstinentia, quod jam nationibus ceteris incredibile ac 
falso memorie proditum videbatur. Nunc imperii nostri splendor 
illis gentibus Jucet: nunc intelligunt, non sine causa majotes suos 
tum, cum hac temperantia magistratus habebamus, servire popule 
Romano, quam imperare aliis maluisse.” Jbid. n. 41. 
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He exonerated some from the penal- 
ties Lucullus had laid upon them; deprived others of — 
the rewards he had given them: in short, his sole — 


»Strabo’s uncle, by : 


Ris 


- heart soon explained itself. 


spoke the truth of each other. 


about him in great numbers. 





_ had anticipated him, he sent to treat with him. 
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lessen the value of Lis predecessor’s actions, in order 


to arrogate all the honour to himself; but certainly 


none ever carried that conduct to such monstrous 
excess as Pompey did at this time. His great quali- 
ties and innumerable conquests are exceedingly ex- 


“tolled; but so base and odious a jealousy ought to 
_ sully, or rather totally eclipse, the glory 
Such was the manner in which Pompey thought fit 


of. them. 


to begin. 

_ Lucullus made bitter complaints of this conduct. 
Their common friends, in order to a reconciliation, 
concerted an interview between them. It passed at 
first with all possible politeness, and with reciprocal 


_ marks of esteem and amity. But these were only 


compliments, and a language that extended no farther 
than the lips, which costs the great nothing. The 
The conversation grow- 
ing warm by degrees, they proceeded to invectives; 
Pompey reproaching Lucullus with his avarice, and 
Lucullus Pompey with his ambition, in which they 
They parted more 
incensed, and greater enemies than before. 

Lucullus set out for Rome, whither he carried a 


_ great quantity of books, which he had collected in his 


conquests. Of thése he formed a library, which was 
open to all the learned and curious, whom it drew 
They were received at 
his house with all possible politeness and generosity. 
The honour of a triumph was granted to Lucullus, 
but not without being long contested. 

i]t was he who first brought cherries to Rome, 


which, till then, had been unknown in Europe. They 


were thus called from Cerasus, a city in Cappadocia. 

Pompey began by engaging Phraates king of the 
Parthians in the Roman interest. He has been 
spoken of already, and is the same who was surnamed 
the god. He concluded an offensive and defensive 


alliance with him.* He offered peace also to Mithri- 


dates; but that prince, believing himself sure of the 
amity and aid of Phraates, would not so much as hear 
it mentioned. When he was informed that Pompey 
But 
Pompey baving demanded, by way of preliminary, 
that he should lay down his arms, and give up all de- 
serters, those proposals were very near occasicning a 
mutiny in Mithridates’s army. As there were abun- 
dance of deserters in it, they could not suffer any 
thing to be said upon delivering them up to Pompey ; 
nor would the rest of the army consent to see them- 
selves weakened by the loss of their comrades. To 
appease them, Mithridates was obliged to tell them, 
that he had sent his ambassadors only to inspect the 
condition of the Roman army; and to swear that he 
would not make peace with the Romans, either on 
those or on any other conditions. 

Pompey, having distributed his fleet in different 


stations, to guard the whole sea between Pheenicia 


and the Bosphorus, marched by land against Mithri- 
dates, who had still thirty thousand foot, and two or 
three thousand horse; but did not dare, however, to 
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come to a battle. That prince was encampea epod 
a mountain, in a very strong position, why e he could 
not be forced; but he abandoned it on Pompey’s ap- 
proach, for want of water. Pompey immediately took 
possession of it; and conjecturing, from the nature of 
the plants and other signs, that there must be an 
abundance of springs within it, he ordered wells to be | 
dug, and in an instant the camp had water in abun- 
dance. Pompey could not usfficiently wonder how 
Mithridates, for want of attention and curiosity, had 
been so long ignorant of so important and necessary 
a resource. 3 
Soon after he followed him, encamped near him, ~ 
and shut him up within strong ramparts, which he 
carried quite round his camp. ‘They were about 
eighteen * miles in circumference, and were fortified — 
with strong towers, at proper distances from each 
other. Mithridates, either through fear or negli: 
gence, suffered him to finish bis works. Pompey’s 
plan was to starve him out. And in fact he reduced — 
him to such a want of provisions, that his troops were — 
obliged to subsist upon the carriage-beasts in their 
camp. ‘The horses alone were spared. After having 
sustained this kind of siege for almost fifty days, 
Mithridates escaped by night undiscovered, with all 
the best troops of his army, having first ordered ali 
the useless and sick persons to be killed. - . 
Pompey immediately pursued him, came up with — 
him near the Euphrates, encamped near him; and — 
apprehending, that, in order to escape, he would make ~ 
haste to pass the river, he quitted his intrenchments, — 
and advanced against him by night in order of battle. © 
His design was merely to surround the enemy, to 
prevent their flying, and to attack them at day-break — 
the next morning. But all bis old officers made such 
entreaties and remonstrances to him, that they in-— 
duced him to fight without waiting till day; for the 
night was not very dark, the moon giving light enough ~ 
for distinguishing objects, and knowing one another. 
Pompey could not withstand the ardour of his troops, 
and led them on against the enemy. The barbarians — 
were afraid to stand the attack, and fled immediately 
in the utmost consternation. ‘The Romans made a 


, great slaughter of them, killed above ten thousand 


men, and took their whole camp. 

Mithridates, with eight hundred horse, in the be- 
ginning of the battle opened himself a way sword in 
hand through the Roman army, and went off. But 
those eight hundred horse soon quitted their ranks— 
and dispersed, and left him with only three followers, 
of which number was Hypsicratia, one of his wives, 
a woman of masculine courage and warlike boldness, 
which occasioned her being called Hypsicrates, * by 
changing the termination of her name from the femi- — 
nine to the masculine. She was mounted that day on 
horseback, and wore the habit of a Persian soldier. 
She continued to attend the king, without giving way 
to the fatigues of his long journeys, or being weary o1 
serving him, though she took care of his horse herself, 
till they arrived at a fortress where the king’s treasures — 
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and most precious effects lay. There, after having 
distributed the most magnificent of his robes to such 


as were assembled about him, be made a present to | 


_ each of his friends of a mortal poison, that none of 
them might fall alive into the hands of their enemies, 
but by their own consent. : 

‘That unhappy fugitive saw no other hopes for 
him, than from his son-in-law Tigranes. He sent 
_ ambassadors to demand permission to take refuge in 
his dominions, and aid for the re-establishment of his 
entirely ruined affairs. Tigranes was at that time at 
_ war with his son. He caused those ambassadors to 
be seized and thrown into prison, and seta price upon 
__ his father-in-law’s head, promising a hundred * talents 

to whosoever should seize or kill him; under pre- 
tence that it was Mithridates who had made his son 

_ take up arms against him ; but in reality to make his 
court to the Romans, as we shall soon see. 

Pompey, after the victory he had gained, marched 

into Armenia Major against Tigranes. He found 

- him at war with his son, who bore the same name 

__ with himself. We have already mentioned that the 

_ king of Armenia had espoused Cleopatra, the daugh- 

_ ter of Mithridates. He had three sons by her, two 

of whom he had put to death without reason. The 

third, to escape the cruelty of so unnatural a father, 
had fled to Phraates, king of Parthia, whose daughter 
he had married. His father-in-law carried him back 
to Armenia at the head of an army, where they be- 
_ sieged Artaxata. But finding the place very strong, 
_and provided with every thing necessary for a good 
_. defence, Phraates left him part of the army to carry 
on the siege, and returned with the rest into his own 
dominions. Tigranes, the father, soon after fell upon 
the son with all his troops, beat his army, and drove 
them out of the country. That young prince, after 
this misfortune, had designed to withdraw to his 
grandfather Mithridates. But on the way he was in- 
formed of his defeat; and having lost all hope of ob- 
taining aid from him, he resolved to throw himself 
into the arms of the Romans. Accordingly, he en- 
tered their camp, and went to Pompey to implore his 
protection. Pompey gave him a very good recep- 

_ tion, and was glad of bis coming; for, as he was about 

_ to carry the war into Armenia, he had occasion for 

such a guide as he. He therefore caused that prince 

to conduct him directly to Artaxata. 

3 Tigranes, terrified at this news, and sensible that 

he was not in a condition to oppose so powerful an 

army, resolved to have recourse to the generosity 
and clemency of the Roman general. He put into 
his hands the ambassadors sent to him by Mithri- 
dates, and followed them directly himself. Without 
_ taking any precaution, he entered the Roman camp, 
_ and went to submit his person and crown to the dis- 
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cretion of Pompey and the Romans. f He said 
“That of all the Romans, and of all mankind, Pom 
pey was the onty person in whose faith he could con 
fide; that, in whatsoever manner he should decide 
his fate, he should be satisfied; that he was not 
ashamed to be conquered by a man whom none could 
conquer; and that it was no dishonour to submit tc 


him, whom fortune had made superior to all others.” 


When he arrived on horséback near the intrench- 
ments of the camp, two of Pompey’s lictors came out 
to meet him, and ordered him to dismount and enter 
on foot; telling him that no stranger had ever been 
known to enter a Roman camp on horseback. Ti- 
granes obeyed, ungirt his sword, and gave it to the 
lictors; and afterwards, when he approached Pom- 
pey, taking off his diadem, he would have laid it at 
his feet, and prostrated himself to the earth to ema 
brace his knees. But Pompey ran to prevent him; 


and taking him by the hand, carried him into his _ ‘ i 


tent, made him sit on the right, and his son, the 
young Tigranes, on the left side of him. After which 
he deferred hearing what he had to say to the next 
day, and invited the father and son to sup with him 
that evening. The son refused to be there with his 
father ; and as he had not shown him the least mark 
of respect during the interview, and had treated him 


with the same indifference as if he had beena stran- __ 


ger, Pompey was very much offended at that beha- 
viour. 


After having condemned ‘Tigranes to pay the Romans: 
t six thousand talents, for the charges of the war he 


had made against them without cause, and to relin- 
quish to them all his conquests on the hither side of 


the Euphrates, he decreed, that he should reign in 
his ancient kingdom Armenia Major, and that his son 
should have Gordiana and Sophena, two provinces 
upon the borders of Armenia, during his father’s life, 
and all the rest of his dominions after his death; re- 
serving, however, to the father the treasures he had 
in Sophena, without which it would have been im- 
possible for him to have paid the Romans the sum 
which Pompey required of him. 


He did not, however, entirely neglect his in- _ 
terests in determining upon the affair of Tigranes. — 





The father was well satisfied with these condi- se 


tions, which still left himacrown. But the son, who 
had entertained chimerical hopes, could not relish a 
decree which deprived him of what had been pro- 
mised him. He was even so much discontented with 
it, that he wanted to escape, in order to exc’te new 
troubles. Pompey, whosuspected his design, ordered 
him to be always kept in view; and, upon his abso- 
lutely refusing to consent that his father should with- 
draw his treasures from Sophena, he caused him to be 
putin prison. Afterwards, having discovered that he 
solicited the Armenian nobility to take up arms, and 
Cn. Pompeium. Proinde omnem sibi vel adversam vel secundam, 
cujus auctor ille esset, fortunam, tolerabilem futuram. Non esse 
turpe ab eo vinci, quem vincere esset nefas: neque ei inhoneste 
aliquem summitti, quem fortuna super omnes extulisset.””> Vell 
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tribune; and by 


* 


had never hitherto been conquered. 


_ the empire of Asia. 


and laid him dead at his horse’s feet. 


endeavoured to engage the Parthians to do the same, . 


‘he put him amongst those whom he reserved for his | 


triumph. . 
A short time after, Phraates, king of the Parthians, 
sent to Pompey, to claim that young prince as his 


son-in-law ; and to represent to him, that he ought 
.to make the Euphrates the boundary of his con- 


quests. Pompey made answer, that the younger Ti- 


‘granes was more related to his father than his father- 


in-law ; and that as to his conquests, he should give 
them such bounds as reason and justice required ; but 
without being prescribed them by any one. 

When Tigranes had been suffered to possess him- 


= _self of his treasures in Sophena, he paid the six thou- 


sand talents, and besides that, gave every private sol- 
dier in the Roman army fifty * drachmas, a ft thou- 
sand to each centurion, and ten thousand to each t¢ 
that liberality obtained the title of 
friend and ally of the Roman people. This would 
have been pardonable, had he not added to it abject 
behaviour and submissions unworthy of a king. 

Pompey gave all Cappadocia to Ariobarzanes, and 
added to it Sophena and Gordiana, which he had de- 
signed for young Tigranes. 

™ After having regulated every thing in Armenia, 


- Pompey marched northwards in pursuit of Mithri- 
- dates. 


Upon the banks of the || Cyrus he found the 
Albanians and Iberians, two powerful nations, situ- 
ate between the Caspian and Euxine seas, who en- 


_ deavoured to stop him; but he beat them, and obliged 


the Albanians to demand peace. He granted it, and 


_ passed the winter in their country. 


_ § The next year he took the field very early against 
the Iberians. This was a very warlike nation, and 
It had always 
retained its liberty, during the time that the Medes, 
Persians, and Macedonians, had successively possessed 
Pompey found means to subdue 
this people, though not without very considerable 
difficulties, and obliged them to demand peace. The 
king of the Iberians sent hima bed, a table, anda 
throne, all of massy gold; desiring him to accept 


_ those presents as earnests of his amity. Pompey put 


them into'the hands of the questors for the public 
treasury. He also subjected the people of Colchis, 
and made their king Olthaces prisoner, whom he af- 
terwards led in triumph. From thence he returned 
into Albania, to chastise that nation for having taken 
up arms again, whilst he was engaged with the Ibe- 
rians and people of Colchis. 

The army of the Albanians was commanded by 
Cosis, the brother of king Orodes.. That prince, as 
soon as the two armies came to blows, singled out 
Pompey, and spurring furiously up to him, darted his 
javelin at him. But Pompey received him so vigo- 
rously with his spear, that it went through his body, 
The Albani- 
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ans were overthrown, and agreat slaughter was made — 
of them. This victory obliged king Orodes to buy — 
a second peace upon the same terms with that which — 
he had made with the Romans the year before, at the 
price of great presents, and by giving one of his sons — 
as a hostage for his observing it better than he had 
done the former. 
Mithridates, in the mean time, had passed the win 
ter at Dioscurias, in the north-east of the Euxine sea. — 
Early in the spring he marched to the Cimmerian © 
Bosphorus, through several nations of the Scythians, — 
some of which suffered. him to-pass voluntarily, and — 
others were obliged to it by force. The kingdom ot — 
the Cimmerian Bosphorus is the same which is ow — 
called Crim Tartary, and was at that time a pro- 
vince of Mithridates’s empire. He had assigned 1t ~ 
as an establishment to one of his sons, named Ma ~ 
chares. But that young prince had been so vigo- — 


rously pressed-by the Romans, whilst they besieged 


Sinope, and their fleet was in possession of the Eux. — 
ine sea, which lay between that city and his king- — 
dom, that he had been obliged to make a peace with © 
them, and had inviolably observed it till then. He 
well knew that his father was extremely displeased — 
with such conduct, and therefore very much dreaded © 
meeting him. In order to a reconciliation, he sent — 
ambassadors to him upon his route, who represented — 
to him, that he had been reduced to act in that man- 
ner, contrary to his inclination, by the necessity of 
his affairs. But finding that his father was not influ — 
enced by his reasons, he endeavoured to escape by — 
sea, and was taken by vessels sent expressly by Mi | 
thridates to cruise in his way. He chose rather to 
kill himself than fall into his father’s hands. 

Pompey, having terminated the war in the north, | 
and seeing it impossible to follow Mithridates into 
the remote country to which he had retired, led back 
his army to the south, and on his march subjected 
Darius king of the Medes, and Antiochus king of 
Comagena. He went on to Syria, and made himself — 
master of the whole empire. Scaurus reduced Ceelo- 
Syria and Damascus, and Gabinius all the rest of the 
country as far as the Tigris: these were two of his 
lieutenant-generals. ° Antiochus Asiaticus, son of 
Antiochus Eusebes, heir of the house of the Seleu- 
cide, who, by Lucullus’s permission, had reigned 
four years in part of that country, of which he had 
taken possession when Tigranes abandoned it, came — 
to solicit him to re-establish him upon the throne of — 
his ancestors. But Pompey refused to give him au- — 
dience, and deprived him of all his dominions, which | 
he made a Roman province. Thus, whilst Tigranes — 
was left in possession of Armenia, who had done the — 
Romans great hurt during the course of a Jong war, — 
Antiochus was dethroned, who had never committed 
the least hostility, and by no means deserved such 
treatment. .The reason given for it was, that the 
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_ was not just that they should ‘ose the fruit of their 
_ victory; that Antiochus was a prince who had neither 
_ the courage nor capacity necessary for the defence 
_ of the country; and that to put it into his hands 
would be to expose it to the perpetual ravages and 


’ 


incursions of the Jews and Arabians, which Pompey | 


took care not to do. In consequence of this way 
_ of reasoning, Antiochus lost his crown, and was 
_ feduced to the necessity of passing his life as a pri- 
_ vate person.. *In him ended the empire of the 
_ Seleucida, after a duration of almost twe hundred and 
fifty years. : 

__ During these expeditions of the Romans in Asia, 
great revolutions happened in Egypt. The Alex- 
_ andrians, weary of their king Alexander, took up 
arms; and after having expelled him, called in 

Ptolemy Auletes to supply his place. That history 

_ will be treated at large in the ensuing article. 
° Pompey afterwards went to Damascus, where he 
regulated several affairs relating to Egypt and Judea. 
_ During his residence there, tweJve crowned heads 
_ went thither to make their court to him, and were all 
in the city at the same time. 
_ PA fine contention between the love of a father and 
the duty of a son was seen at this time; a very ex- 
traordinary contest in those days, when tbe most 
_ horrid murders and parricides frequently opened the 
_ way tothrones. Ariobarzanes, king of Cappadocia, 
_. voluntarily resigned the crown in favour of his son, 
and put the diadem on his head in the presence of 
Pompey. The most sincere tears flowed in abun- 
dance from the eyes of the son, who was truly af- 
flicted at a circumstance for which others would have 
highly rejoiced. It was the sole occasion in which 

‘he thought disobedience allowable; and he would 
_ have ft persisted in refusing the sceptre, if Pompey’s 
orders had not interfered, and obliged him at length 
to submit to paternal authority. This is the second 
example Cappadocia has displayed of such a contest 
of generosity. We have spoken in its place of a 
similar contest between the two Ariarathes. 

As Mithridates was in possession of several strong 
places in Pontus and Cappadocia, Pompey judged it 
~ necessary to return thither in order to reduce them. 

‘He made himself master of almost all of them upon 

his arrival, and afterwards wintered at Aspis, a city 

of Pontus.. 

- Stratonice, one of Mithridates’s wives, surrendered 
a castle of the Bosphorus, which she had in her 
keeping, to Pompey, with the treasures concealed in 
it, demanding only for recompense, that if her sen 
Xiphares should fall into his hands, he should be re- 
stored to her. Pompey accepted only such of those 

_ presents as would serve ‘for the ornaments of temples. 
_ When Mithridates knew what Stratonice had done, 
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__ Romans had conquered Syvia from Tigranes ; that it I! to revenge her facility in surrendering that fortress | 


which he considered as a treason, he killed Xiphares 
in his mother’s sight, who beheld that sad spectacle 
from the other side of the strait. : 
Caina, or the New City, was the strongest place in 
Pontus, and therefore Mithridates kept the greatest 


part of his treasures, and whatever he had of greatest — | 


value, in that place, which he conceived impregnable. 


Pompey took it, and with it all that Mithridates had 


left in it. Amongst other things were found secret 
memoirs, written by himself, which gave a very good 
insight into his character. In one part he had noted 


down the persons he had poisoned, amongst whom | 
were his own son Ariarathes, and Alczeus of Sardis ; 


the latter, because he had carried the prize in the 
chariot-race against him. What fantastical records 
were these! Was he afraid that the public and pos- 
terity should not be informed of his monstrous crimes, 
and his motives for committing them? 

a4 His memoirs of physic were also found there, 


which Pompey caused to be translated into Latin, by 


Leneus, a good grammarian, one of his freedmen, 


and they were afterwards made public in that lan- — 


guage. For, amongst the other extraordinary quali- 
ties of Mithridates, he was very skilful in medicine. 
It was he who invented the excellent antidote which 
still bears his name, and from which physicians have 
experienced such effects, that they continue to use it 
successfully to this day. ; 

‘ Pompey, during his stay at Aspis, made such re- 
gulations in the affairs of the country, as the state of 
them would admit. 
he marched back into Syria for the same purpose. 


He did not think it advisable to pursue Mithridates 


in the kingdom of the Bosphorus, whither he was 
returned. ‘To do that, he must have marched round 
the Euxine Sea with an army, and passed through 
many countries, either inhabited by barbarous na- 
tions, or entirely desert; a very dangerous enter- 


prise, in which he would have run great risk of per- ~ 


ishing. So that all Pompey could do, was to post the 
Roman fleet in such a manner as to intercept any 
convoys that might be sent to Mithridates. He be- 
lieved, by that means, he should be able to reduce 
him to the last extremity ; and said, on setting out, 
that he left Mithridates more formidable enemies 


than the Romans, which were hunger and _ neces- 


sity. 
What carried him with so much ardour into Syria, 


was his excessive and vain-glorious ambition to push. 


his conquests as far as the Red Sea. In Spain, and 
before that in Africa, he had carried the Roman arms 


as far as the western ocean on both sides of the straits — 


of the Mediterranean. Inthe war against the Alba- 
nians, he had extended his conquests to the Caspian 
Sea. and believed there was nothing wanting to his 





4 Plin, 1. xxv. c. 20. : 

: Joseph. Antiq. 1]. xiv. 5, 6. Plut. in Pomp. p. 639—641 
Dion. Cass. 1. xxxvii. p. 34—36. Appian. p. 246—251. A.M 
3940. Before J. C. 64, : 


As soon as the spring returned, — 


840 





_ from Mithridates, who demanded peace. 
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Upon his arrival in Syria, he declared Antioch and 
Seleucia, upon the Orontes, free cities, and conti- 


nued his march towards Damascus; from whence 
he designed to have gone on against the Arabians, 


and afterwards to have conquered all the countries 
to the Red Sea. But an accident happened which 


obliged him to suspend all his projects, and to return 


into Pontus. 
Some time before, an embassy had come to him 
He pro- 


e.. _ posed that he should be suffered to retain his heredi- 


ing all his other provinces. 


- with that. 


with as much vigour as ever. 





to supply witb new strength. 





_ tary dominions, as Tigranes had been, upon condi- 


tion of paying a tribute to the Romans, and resign- 
Pompey replied, that 
then he should also come in person, as Tigranes had 
done. Mithridates could not consent to such a mean- 
ness, but proposed sending his children, and some of 
his principal friends. Pompey would not be satisfied 
The negociation broke off, and Mithri- 
dates applied himself to ‘making preparations for war 
Pompey, who received 
advice of this activity, judged it necessary to be upon 
the spot, in order to have an eye to every thing. For 


that purpose, he went to pass some time at Amisus, 


the ancient capital of the country. There, through 
the just punishment of the gods, says Plutarch, his 


ambition made him commit faults, which drew upon 


him the blame of all the world. He had publicly 


- charged and reproached Lucullus, for having, while 


the war still raged, disposed of provinces, given re- 
wards, decreed honours, and acted in all things as 
victors are not accustomed to act till a war is finally 
terminated; and now he fell into the same inconsis- 
tency himself. For he disposed of governments, and 
divided the dominions of Mithridates into provinces, 
as if the war had been at an end. But Mithridates 
still lived, and every thing was to be apprehended 
from a prince inexhaustible in resources, whom the 
greatest defeats could not disconcert,and whom losses 
themselves seemed to inspire with new courage, and 
And indeed at that 
very time, when he was believed to be irretrievably 
ruined, he was actually meditating a terrible invasion 
into the very heart of the Roman empire with the 
troops he had lately raised. 

Pompey, in the distribution of rewards, gave Ar- 


-menia Minor to Dejotarus, prince of Galatia, who 


had always continued firmly attached to the Roman 
interests during this war, to which he added the title 
of king. It was this Dejotarus who, by always per- 
eisting, through gratitude, in his adherence to Pom- 
pey, incurred the resentment of Cesar, and had oc- 
casion for the eloquence of Cicero to defend him. 
He made Archelaus also high-priest of the Moon, 
who was the supreme goddess of the Comanians in 
Pontus, and gave him the sovereignty of the place, 


_ which contained at least six thousand persons, all 


devoted to the worship of that deity. J have already 


observed, that this Archelaus was the son of him who 
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glory, but to push them on as far as the Red Sea. 
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had commanded 1n chief the troops sent by Mithn 
dates into Greece in his first war withthe Romans — 
and who, being disgraced by that prince, had, with hi: 
son, taken refuge amongst them. ‘They had always 
from that time, continued their firm adherents, ane | 
had been of great use to them in the wars of Asia 
The father being dead, the high-priesthood o 
Comana, and the sovereignty annexed to it, was 
given to the son, in recompense for the services of — 
both. : 
During Pompey’s stay in Pontus, Aretas, king cf — 
Arabia Petrea, took advantage of his absence tomake _ 
incursions into Syria, which very much distressed 
the inhabitants. Pompey returned thither. Upon 
his way he came to the place where lay the dead 
bodies of the Romans killed in the defeat of Tria- — 
rius. He caused them to be interred with great so- 
lemnity, which gained him the hearts of his soldiers. 
From thence he continued his march towards Syria, 
with the view of executing the projects he had formed — 
for the war of Arabia; but news of importance inter- _ 
rupted those designs. 5 
Though Mithridates had lost all hopes of peace 
ever since Pompey had rejected the overtures he had 
caused to be made to him, and though he saw many 
of his subjects abandon his party; far from losing 
courage, he had formed the design of crossing Pah- — 
nonia, and passing the Alps, to attack the Romans in 
Italy itself, as Hannibal had done before him: a — 
project more bold than prudent, with which his 
inveterate hatred and blind despair had inspired © 
him. A great number of the neighbouring Scythians ~ 
had entered themselves in his service, and conside-— 
rably augmented his army. He had sent deputies 
into Gaul to solicit the nations there to join him, — 
when he should approach the Alps. As great pas- — 
sions are always credulous, and men easily flatter — 
themselves in. what they ardently desire, he was in | 
hopes that the flame of the revolt among the slaves 
in Italy and Sicily, perhaps ill extinguished, might — 
suddenly rekindle upon his presence; that the pi- 
rates would soon repossess themselves of the empire — 


of the sea, and involve the Romans in new difficul- 


ties; and that the provinces, oppressed by the ava- 
rice and cruelty of the magistrates and generals, 
would be anxious to throw off the yoke by his aid, 
under which they had so long groaned. Such were — 
the thoughts that he had revolved in his mind. . 
But as, in order to execute this project, it was — 
necessary to march more than five hundred leagues, | 
and traverse the countries now called Little Tartary, — 
Podolia, Moldavia, Wallachia, Transylvania, Hunga- — 
ry, Stiria, Carinthia, the Tirol, and Lombardy; and — 
pass three great rivers, the Borysthenes, Danube, 
and Po; the bare idea of so toilsome and dangerous — 
a march threw his army into such terror, that, te — 
prevent the execution of his design, they conspired — 
against him, and chose Pharnaces, his son, king, who — 
had been active in exciting thesoldiers to this revolt. 
Mithridates then. seeing himself abandoned by all the 
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to his sword. 





; Honk and that even hie x son would not suffer him to 


escape where he could, retired to his apartment, and, 


after. having given poison to such of his wives, con- 


cuoines .nd daughters as were with himat that time, 
he took the same himself; but when he perceived 
that it had not its effect upon him, he had recourse 
The wound he gave himself not suf- 
ficing, he was obliged to desire a Gaulish soldier to 
put an end to his life. Dion says, he was killed by 
his own son. 

* Mithridates had reigned sixty years, and lived 
seventy-two. His greatest fear was of falling into the 
hauds of the Romans, and of being led in triumph. 
To prevent that misfortune, he always carried poison 
about him, in order to escape that way, if other means 
should fail The apprehension he was in, lest his 
son should deliver him up to Pompey, occasioned his 
taking the fatal resolution which he executed so sud- 
denly. It is generally said, that the reason that the 


: - poison which he drank did not kill him, was his ha- 
__ving taken antidotes so much, that his constitution 






was proof against it. But this is believed an error, 
and that it is impossible any remedy should be an uni- 


versal antidote against all the different eyecics of 


poison. 
Pompey was at Jericho in Palestine, whither the 


differences between Hyrcanus and Aristobulus, of 
_ which we have spoken elsewhere, had carried him, 


when he received the first news of Mithridates’s death. 


_It was brought him by expresses despatched on pur- 


pose from Pontus with letters from his lieutenants. 
Those expresses arriving with their lances crowned 
with laurels, which was customary only when they 
brought advice of some victory, or news of great im- 


portance and advantage, the army was very eager . 


and solicitous to know what it was. As they had 
only begun to form their camp, and had not erected 
the tribunal from which the general harangued the 
troops, without staying to raise one of turf, as was 
usual, because that would take up too much time, 


they made one of the packs of their carriage-horses, 


upon which Pompey mounted without ceremony. He 
acquainted. them with the death of Mithridates, and 


the manner of his killing himself; that his son Phar- 


zaces submitted himself and his dominions to the 
Romans; and that thereby that tedious war, which 
had endured so long, was at length terminated. This 
was a subject of great joy to both the army and ge- 


~ neral. 


Such was the end of Mithridates; “a prince,” says 
ft an historian, “ of whom it is difficult either'to speak 
or be silent: -full of activity in war, of distinguished 


_ courage ; sometimes very great through the favours 
_ of fortune, and always through his invincible resolu- 


tion ; truly a general in his prudence and counsel, and 
a soldier by his bold and hazardous exploits; a se- 


cond Hannibal i in his hatred of the Romans.” 


sAcadem. Quest. |]. iv. n. 3. 
tJoseph. Antiq. ]. xiv. c. 4,8; & de Bell. Jud. 1,5. Plut. in 


_Pomp. p. 641. - Appian. p. 250. Dion. Cass. 1. xxxvi. p. 35 & 
36. A. M. 3941. Before J. C. 63. 
* A. M. 3941, 


Before J. C. 63. 
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Cicero says of Mithridates, that “ ‘after Alexander _ 
he was the greatest of kings:” * Ille rex post Alexan- 
drum maximus. It is certain that the Romans never 
had such a king in arms against them. 
deny that he had his great qualities: a vast extent of 
mind, that embraced every subject; a superiority of 
genius, capable of the greatest undertakings; a con- 


stancy of soul, that the severest misfortunes could not _ 


depress ; an industry and bravery, inexhaustible in 
resources, and which, after the greatest losses, brought — 


him on a sudden again on the stage, more powerful 


and formidable than ever. I cannot, however, be- 
lieve, that he is to be considered as a consummate 
general ; 
actions. He obtained great advantages at first ; 
against generals without either merit or ex perience. 
When Sylla, Lucullus, and Pompey opposed him, it 
does not appear he acquired any great honour, cither 
by his address in posting himself to advantage, by his 


presence of mind in unexpected emergencies, or in-. 
But, should we ad- 


trepidity in the heat of action. 
mit him to have all the qualities of a great captain, 
he cannot but be considered with horror, when we 
reflect upon the innumerable murders and parricides 
with which he polluted his reign, and that inhuman 
cruelty which regarded neither mother, wives, chil-— 
dren, nor friends, and which sacrificed every thing — 
to his insatiable ambition. 

t Pompey being arrived in Syria, went directly to 


Damascus, with design to set out from thence to be- — 


gin at length the war with Arabia. When Aretas, 
the king of that country, saw him upon the point of 
entering his dominions, he sent an embassy to make 
his submissions. 


The troubles of Judawa employed Pompey some_ 
He returned afterwards into Syria, from. — 


time. 


whence he set out for Pontus. Upon his arrival at 


Amisus, he found the body of Mithridates there, 3 


which Pharnaces his son had sent to him; no doubt, 
to convince Pompey, by his own eyes, of the death 
of an enemy who had occasioned him so many diffi- 
culties and fatigues. He had added great presents, 
in order to conciliate his favour. 
the presents; but as for the body of Mithridates, 
looking upon their enmity as extinguished by death, - 
he did it all the honours due to the remains of a king, 
sent it to the city of Sinope to be interred there with 
the kings of Pontus, his ancestors, who had Jong been 


buried in that place, and ordered the sums that were — 


necessary for the solemnity of a royal funeral. 


In this last journey he took possession of all the . 


places in the hands of those to whom Mithridates had 
confided them. He found immense riches in some 
of them, especially at Telaurus, where part of Mithri- 
dates’s most valuable effects and precious jewels were 
kept: his principal arsenal was also in the same 
place. Amongst these were two thousand cups of 

t “Vir neque silendus neque dicendus sine cura: bello acern- 
mus; virtute eximius; aliquando fortuna, semper animo maximus - 


consiliis dux, miles manu: odio in Romanos Annibal.’ Vel. Pa- 
terc. |. ii. c. 18. = 


Nor can we — 


that idea does not seem to resull from his ~ 
but «> 


Pompey accepted 
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euianiice ‘of Asia, in order to ote at Ephe- 
ere he distributed rewards to his victorious 
He gave each of his soldiers fifteen hundred 
s, * and to the officers according to their se- 

s. The total sum to which his liberalities 


, all raised out of the spoils of the enemy,. 


t About $13,776,000. 


t enty 

Rome, upon 

|| His triump 

brated with extraordinary ee 


caused three hundred and twenty-four | captives. 
highest distinction to march before 


amongst whom were Aristobulus, king « 

his son Antigonus; Olthaces, king of Co 
granes, the son of Tigranes king of Ar 

sister, five sons, and two. daughters of M 


In the place of that king’s person, his thr 


and a colossal busto of gold of eight cubits 
feet, in height, were carried in triumph. 


} About $17,220,000, | A. M. 3943. Before J. 
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SECT. I. 
the throne of Egypt tn the room of Alexander, is de- 
clared the friend and ally of the Roman people by the 
influence of Casar and Pompey, which he had pur- 


Ptolemy Auletes having been placed upon 


chased at a very great price. In consequence, he 
loads his subjects with taxes. He is expelled the 

throne. The Alexandrians make his daughter Bere- 

nice queen. He goes to Rome, and, by money, obtains 
_ the voices of the heads of the commonwealth for his re- 
establishment. He ts opposed by.an oracle of the 

_ Sibyl ; notwithstanding which, Gabinwus sets him upon 
the throne by force of arms, where he remains till his 
death. The famous Cleopatra, and her brother, very 
young, succeed him. 


* E have seen in what manner Ptolemy Au- 
letes ascended the throne of Egypt. Alex- 
ander, his predecessor, upon being expelled by his 
subjects, had withdrawn to Tyre, where he died some 
time after. As he left no issue, nor any other le- 
gitimate prince of the blood-royal, he had made the 
Roman people his heirs. The senate, for the rea- 
sons I have repeated elsewhere, did not judge it pro- 
per at that time to take possession of the dominions 
left them by Alexander’s will; but to show that they did 
not renounce their right, they resolved to call in part 
_ of the inheritance, and sent deputies to Tyre to demand 
a sum of money left there by that king at his death. 

_ The pretensions of the Roman people were under 
‘no restrictions; and it would have been a very inse- 
_ cure. establishment to possess a state to which they 
- believed they had so just a claim, unless some means 
_ were found to make them renounce it. All the kings 
_ of Egypt had been friends and allies of Rome. For 
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Ptolemy to get himself declared an ally ty the Ro 
mans, was a certain means to his being au:hentically 
acknowledged king of Egypt by them. But by how 
much the more important that qualification was te 


him, so much the more difficult was it for him to ob- — 
His predecessor’s will was still fresh in the: 


tain it. 
memory of every body; and as princes are seldom 
pardoned for defects which do not suit their condi- 
tion, though they are often spared for those that are 


much more hurtful, the surname of Player on the Flute, — 


which he had drawn upon himself, had ranked him 
as low in the esteem of the Romans as in that of the 
Egyptians. 

“ He did not, however, despair of success in his 
undertakings. All the methods which he took for 


the attainment of his end, were a long time ineffec- — 


tual; and it is likely they would always have been 
so, if Cesar had never been consul. 
spirit, who believed all means and expedients just 
that conduced to his ends, being immensely in debt, 
and finding that king disposed to merit by money 
what he could not obtain by right, sold him the alli- 
ance of Rome at as dear a price as he was willing to 


buy it; and received for the purchase, as well for 


himself as for Pompey, whose credit was necessary to 
him for obtaining the people’s consent, almost six 
thousand talents.{ At this price he was declared the 
friend and ally of the Roman people. 

{ Thongh that prince’s yearly revenues were twice 
the amount of this sum, he could not immediately 
raise the money without exceedingly over-taxing his 
subjects. They were already highly discontented be- 
cause he did not claim the isle of Cyprus as an ancient 
dependence of Egypt, and, in case of refusal, declare 


* A. M. 3939. Before J. C. 65. 
t Abont $5,166,000, $ A. M. 3946. Before J. C. 58. 
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agaizst the Romans. In this disposition, the 
extraordinary imposts he was obliged to exact having 
finally exasperated them, they rose with so much 
violence, that he was forced to fly for the security of 
his life. He concealed his route so well, that the 
__ Egyptians either believed, or feigned to believe, that 
‘he had perished. ‘They declared Berenice, the 
eldest of his three daughters, queen, though he had 
“ ee sons, because they were both much younger than 
she. 


* Ptolemy, in the mean time, having landed at the’ 


isle of Rhodes, which was in his way to Rome, was 
_ informed that Cato, (who after his death was called 
Cato of Utica,) had also arrived there some time be- 
fore. That prince, being glad of the opportunity to 
confer with him upon his own affairs, sent imme- 
diately to let him know of his arrival, expecting 
_ that he would come directly to visit him. We may 
here see an instance of Roman grandeur, or rather 
haughtiness. Cato ordered him to be told, that, if 
he had any thing to say to him, he might come to 
him, if he thought fit. Accordingly he went. Cato 
did not vouchsafe so much as to rise when Ptolemy 
entered his chamber, and saluting him only as a com- 
mon man, bade him sit down. The king, though in 
some confusion upon this reception, could not but 
inwardly wonder how so much haughtiness and state 
ould unite in the same person, with the simplicity 
and modesty that appeared in his dress and all his 
_ equipage. But he was still more surprised, when, 
entering upon business, Cato blamed him, in direct 
terms, for quitting the finest kingdom in the world, 
to expose himself to the pride and insatiable avarice 
of the Roman grandees, and to suffer a thousand in- 
dignities. He did not scruple to tell him, that, though 
he should sel) all Egypt, he would not have sufficient 
to satisfy their avidity. He advised him, therefore, 
to return to Egypt, and reconcile himself with his 
subjects; adding, that he was ready to accompany 
him thither, and offering him his mediation and good 
offices for that purpose. 
Ptolemy, upon this discourse, recovered as out of a 
dream, and having maturely considered what the wise 
- Roman had told him, perceived the error he had 
committed in quitting his kingdom, and entertained 
thoughts of returning to it. But the friends he had 
with him, being gained by Pompey to make him go 
_to Rome, (one may easily guess with what views,) 


dissuaded him from following Cato’s good advice. 


He bad full time to repent it, when he found himself, 
in that proud city, reduced to solicit the magistrates 
upon his business. from door to door, like a private 
person. 

Y Cesar, upon whom his principal hopes were 
founded, was not at Rome: he was at that time 
naking war in Gaul. But Pompey, who was there, 
gave him an apartment in his house, and omitted 
nothing to serve him. Besides the money which he 
had received from that prince, in conjunction with 


xPlut. in Cato Utic. p. 776. « 
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Cesar, Ptolemy had since cultivated his friendship by 





various services which he had rendered him during — 


the war with Mithridates, and had maintained at his — 


own charge eight thousand horse for him in that of — 


Judea. Having, therefore, made his complaint to 


the senate of the rebellion of his subjects, he de 


manded that they should oblige them to return te — 
their obedience, which the Romans were engaged to 
do by the alliance granted him. Pompey’s faction — 
obtained for him a compliance with his request. ‘The 
consul Lentulus, to whom Cilicia, separated from 


ma 


Egypt only by the coast of Syria, had fallen by lot, — 


was charged with thé re-establishment of Ptolemy 
upon the throne. 

* But before his consulship expired, the Egyptians, 
having been informed that their king was not dead, 
as they believed, and that he was gone to Rome, sent 
thither a solemn embassy, to justify their revolt before 
the senate. 
hundred persons, at the head of whom was a celebra- — 
ted philosopher, named Dion, who had considerable 
friends at Rome. Ptolemy having received advice 
of this, found means to destroy most of those ambas- 
sadors, either by poison or the sword, and so much 
intimidated those whom he could neither corrupt nor — 


That embassy consisted of more than a * 


kill, that they were afraid either to acquit themselves — 


of their commission, or to demand justice for so many 


murders. But as all the world knew this cruelty, it 


made him as highly odious as he was before contemp- 
tible: and his immense profusion, in gaining the 


poorest and most self-interested senators, became so _ 
public that nothing else was talked of throughout — 


the city. 


So notorious a contempt of the laws, and such an _ 
excess of audacity, excited the indignation of all the — 


persons of integrity in the senate. M. Favonius, the 


Stoic philosopher, was the first in it who declared — 


himself against Ptolemy. Upon his motion, it was 
resolved that Dion should be ordered to attend, in 
order to their knowing the truth from his own mouth. 


& 
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But the king’s party, composed of that of Pompey — 
and Lentulus, of such as he had corrupted with — 
money, and of those who had lent ‘him sums to cor- | 


rupt others, acted so openly in his favour, that Dion | 
did not dare to appear; and Ptolemy, having caused - 


him also to be killed some short time after, though — 


he who did the murder was accused in due form of 


% 


law, the king was exculpated, upon maintaining that — 


he had just cause for the action. . 
Whether that prince thought that he had nothing — 
further to transact at Rome that demanded his 


pre- 


+ 


i] 


sence, or apprehended receiving some affront, hated — 


as he was, if he continued there any longer; he set 


out from thence some few days after, and retired te — 


a a 
A 


Ephesus, into the temple of the goddess, to wait there 
the decision of his destiny. 


« 


His affair, in fact, made more noise than ever at 
Rome. One of the tribunes of the people, named — 
C. Cato, an active, enterprising young man, who did’ : 


Fam. 1. i. ep. 1—4. Id. in Piso. n. 48—50. Id. proCz!, p. 23, 24. : 


* A. M. 3947. BefoteJ.C, 57. Se 










not Want: Bones Netiaea bineette in ‘frequent 
~ harangues, against Ptolemy and Lentulus, and was 
~ hearkened to. by the people with seo pleasure 
_and extraordinary applause. — 

* Jn order to put a new engine in motion, he waited 
till the new consuls were elected; and as soon as 
‘ ‘Lentulus had quitted that office, he produced to the 

Sie an oracle of the Sibyl, which ran thus: “Ifa 

_ king of Egypt, having occasion for aid, applies to you, 

you shall not refuse him your amity : but, however, 

~you shall not give him any troops ; for if you do, you: 

: will suffer and hazard much.” 
The usual form was to communicate this kind of 
rracles first to the senate, in order to examine whether 
they were proper to be divulged. But Cato, appre- 
— hending that the king’s faction might occasion the 
_ passing a resolution there to suppress this, which was 

30 opposite to that prince, immediately presented the 

priests, with whom the sacred books were deposited, 
“to the people, and obliged them by the authority 
which his oftice of tribune gave him, to lay what they 

had found tn them before the public, without demand- 
ing the senate’s opinion. 

This was a new thunder-stroke to Ptolemy and 
 Lentulus. The words of the Sibyl were too express 
_ hot to make all the impression upon the vulgar which 
_ their enemies desired. So that Lentulus, whose con- 
3 sulship was expired, not being willing to receive the 

affront to his face, of having the senate’s decree-revo- 
_ ked, by which he was appointed to reinstate Ptolemy, 
set out immediately for his province, in quality of 
__ proconsul. 
He was not deceived. Some days after, one of the 
t new consuls, named Marcellinus, the declared enemy 
_ of Pompey, having proposed the oracle to the senate, 
_ it was decreed, that regard should be had to it, and 
_ that it appeared dangerous for the commonwealth to 
- re-establish the king of Egypt by force. 
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We must not believe there was any person in the 
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“senate so simple, or rather so stupid, as to have any. 


faith in such an oracle. Nobody doubted but that it 


_ had been expressly contrived for the present con- 
_ juncture, and was the work of some secret political 


4] 


intrigue. But it had been published and approved 
in ihe assembly of the people, credulous and super- 
2 stitious to excess, and the senate could pass no other 
_ jadgment upon it. 
4 This new incident obliged Ptolemy to change his 
measures. Seeing that Lentulus had too many ene- 
_ mies at Rome, he ~abandoned the decree by which he 
had been commissioned with his re-establishment, 
and demanded by Ammonius, his ambassador, tors 
he had left at Rome, that Pompey should be ap- 
pointed to execute the same commission ; because, it 
not being possible to execute it with open force, on 
, account of the oracle, he judged, with reason, that it 


q -was necessary to substitute, in the room of force, a 
ae 
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person of great authority : 
time at the highest pitch of his glory, occasioned by — 
his success in having destroyed Mithridates, the great- 











ae Pompey was at that 


est and most powerful king Asia had seen since 
Alexander. 

The affair was discussed in the senate, ad debated 
with great vivacity by the different parties that rose 
up init. * The difference of opinions caused several 
sittings to be spent without any determination. Cicero 


never quitted the interest of Lentulus, his intimate | 


friend, who, during his consulship, had infinitely con- 
tributed to his recall from banishment. But what 
means were there to render him any service, in the 
condition in which things stood? And what could 
that proconsul do against a great kingdom, without 


using force of arms, which was expressly forbidden © 


by the oracle? In this manner, people of little wit 
and subtlety, that were not used to consider things in 
different lights, would have thought. The oracle 
only prohibited giving the king any troops for his re- 
establishment. ‘Could net Lentulus have left bim in 
some place near the frontiers, and still go with a 
good army to besiege Alexandria? After he had 


taken it, he might have returned, leaving a strong — 


garrison in the place, and then sent the king thither, 
who would have found all things disposed for his 
reception without violence or troops. 
cero’s advice: 


(says he,) as you are master of Cilicia and Cyprus, 
of what you can undertake and effect. If it seems 
practicable for you to take Alexandria, and possess 
yourself of the rest of Egypt, it is, without doubt, 
both for your own honour and that of the common- 
wealth, that you should go thither with your fleet 
and army, leaving the king at Ptolemais, or in some 
other neighbouring place; in order that, after you 


have appeased the revolt, and left strong garrisons 


where necessary, that prince may safely return thi- 
ther. 
cording to the senate’s first decree; and he will be 
restored without troops, which our zealots assure us 
is the direction of the Sibyl.” Would one believe 
that a grave magistrate, in an affair so important as 
that at present in question, should be capable of an 
evasion, which appears so little consistent with the 
integrity and probity upon which Cicero valued 


himself? It was because he reckoned the pretended — 


oracle of the Sibyl to be what indeed it was, a mere 
contrivance and imposture. 

Lentulus, stopped by the difficulties of that enter- 
prise, which were great and real, was afraid to engage 
in it, and took the advice Cickho gave him in the 
gencincion of his letter, where he represented, “ That 
all {the world would judge of his conduct from the 
event: that therefore he had only to take his mea- 


Se a a ae 
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mous. Nos quidem hoc sentimus ; si exploratum tibi sit, posse 
te illius regni potiri, con esse cunctandum ; ; sin dubjum, non esse 
conandum. 2 


aw 


This was Ci- - | 
to confirm which, | shall repeat his — 
own words, taken from a letter written by him at— 
that time to Lentulus: “You are the best judge, — 


{In this manner you will reinstate him, ac- 





Octavius and Lepidus. 
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wise, he would do better not to undertake it.” 
Gabinius, who commanded in Syria in the quality 


oF proc enous was less apprehensive and less cautious. 


‘Though every proconsul was prohibited by a positive 


Jaw a quit his province, or declare any war whatso- 


ever, even upon the nearest borderer, without an ex- 


press order of the senate, he bad marched to the aid 


of Mithridates, prince of Parthia, who had been ex- 


___ pelled by the king, his brother, from Media, which 


kingdom had fallen to his share. _* He had already 
passed the Euphrates with his army for that purpose, 


wher Ptolemy joined him with letters from Pompey, 
_ their common friend and patron, who had very lately 


been declared consul for the year ensuing. By those 


Jetters he conjured Gabinius to do his utmost in favour 


of the proposals that prince should’ make him, with 
regard to his re-establishment in his kingdom. ‘How: 
ever dangerous that conduct might be, the authority 
of Pompey, and, still more, the hope of considerable 
gain, made Gabinius begin to waver. The pressing 
remonstrances of Antony, who sought occasions to 
signalize himself, and was besides inclined to please 
Ptolemy, whose entreaties flattered his ambition, fully 
determined him. This was the famous Mark Antony, 
who afterwards formed the second triumvirate with 
Gabinius had engaged him to 
follow him into Syria, by giving him the command of 
his cavalry. The more dangerous the enterprise, the 
more Gabinius thought he had a right to make Ptole- 
The latter, who found no. diffi- 
culty in agreeing to any terms, offered him for himself 


and the army ten thousand talents,* the greatest part 


to be advanced immediately in ready money, and the 
rest as soon as he should be reinstated. Gabinius 


accepted the offer without hesitation. 


» Egypt had continued under the government of 
queen Berenice. As soon as she ascended the throne, 
the Egyptians had sent to offer the crown, and Bere- 
nice, to Antiochus Asiaticus, in Syria, who, by his 


-. mother Selene’s side, was the nearest male heir. The 


ambassadors found him dead, and returned: they 


: brought an account, that his bacther Seleucus, sur- 


named Cybiosactes, was still alive. The same offers 
were made to him, which he accepted. He was a 
prince of mean and sordid inclinations, and had no 
thoughts but of amassing money. His first care was 
to cause the body of Alexander the Great to be put 


into a coffin of glass, in order to seize that of massy 


This 


gold, in which it had lain untouched till then. 
action, and many others of a like nature 


she caused him to be strangled soon after. He was 
the Jast prince of the race of the Seleucide. She 
afterwards espoused Archelaus, high-priest of Comana, 
in Pontus, who called himself the son of the great 
Mithridates, though, in fact, he was only the son of 
that prince’s ch ief general. 


¢Gabinius, after having repassed the Euphrates, 





. , having ren-_ 
dered him equally odious to his queen and subjects, 







oF payer 


sures so well, as to assure his success, and that other: | 








-good success, he enteréd the heart of Egypt. 


end crossed “Palesthe bal anced into mee 
What was most to be feared in this war, was the way 
by which they must necessarily march to arrive at 
Pelusium; for they could not avoid passing plains, 
‘coveted ‘with sands of such a depth as was terrible to 


think of, and so parched, that there was not a single 
drop of water the whole length of the fens of Ser- 
bonis. Antony, who was sent before with the horse, 


“not only seized the passes, but having taken Pelusium, 


the key of Egypt on that side, with the whole garri- 
son, he made the way secure for the rest of the army, 
and gave bis general great hopes of success in ~ 


expedition. 


The enemy derived considerable adios from ihe 
desire of glory which influenced Antony. For Pto- 
lemy had no sooner entered Pelusium, than, urged by 
the violence of his hate and resentment, he “would 
have put all the Egyptians in it to the sword, But 
Antony, who rightly judged that that act of cruelty 
would disgrace himself, opposed it, and prevented 
Ptolemy from executing his design. Jn all the battles 
and encounters which immediately followed one 
another, he not only gave proofs of his great valour, 
but distinguished himself by all the conduct of alee 
general. 

As soon as Gabinius received anges of Antony’s 
It was 
in winter, Hen the waters of the Nile are very low, 
and consequently the properest time for the- conquest 
of it. Archelaus, who was brave, able, and experi- 
enced, did all that could be done in his defence, and 
disputed his ground very well with the enemy. After 
he quitted the ‘city, in order to march against the 
Romans, when it was necessary to encamp and break 
ground for the intrenehments, the Egyptians, accus- 
{omed to live an idle and voluptuous life, raised an 
outcry, that Archelaus should employ the mercenaries 
in such work at the expense of the public. What 
could be expected from such troops in a battle 2? They 
were, in fact, soon put to the rout. Archelaus was 
killed fighting valiantly. Antony, who had been his 
particular friend and guest, having found his body 
upon the field of battle, adorned it in a royal manner, 
and solemnized his obsequies with great magnificence. 
By this action he left behind him a great name in 


Alexandria, and acquired amongst the Romans who 


served with him in this war, the reputation of a man 


| of singular valour and exceeding generosity. — 


Egy pt was soon reduced, and obliged to receive 
Auletes, who took entire possession of his dominions. 
In order to strengthen him in it, Gabinius left him 


some Roman troops for the guard of his person. 


Those troops contracted at Alexandria the manners 
and customs of the country, and abandoned themselves 
to the luxury and effeminacy which reigned there 
more than in any other city. Auletes put his daugh: 
ter Berenice to death, for having worn the crown 
during his exile; and afterwards got rid, in the same 
manner, of all: dhe rich persons who had been of the 
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e The oe ptians suffered all these violences without 
murmuring. But, some days afler; a Roman soldier 
haying accidentally killed a cat, neither the fear of 
Gabinius nor the authority of Ptolemy could prevent 
the people from tearing him to pieces upon the spot, 
to avenge the insult done to the gods of the country ; 
for cee were of that number. 

-_* Nothing further is known with respect to the life 
3 of Ptolemy Aulctes, except that C. Rabirius Posthu- 
E mus, who had either lent him, or caused to be lent 
~hitn, the greatest part of the sums he had borrowed 
at Rome, having gone to him, in order to procure 
_ payment when he was entirely reinstated, that prince 
] gave him to understand, that he despaired of satisfy- 
ing him, unless he would consent. to take upon him 
‘the care of his revenues, by which means he might 
reimburse himself by little and little with his own 
hands. The unfortunate creditor having accepted 
hat offer out of fear of losing his debt if eS refused it, 
the king soon found a pretence for causing him to be 
imprisoned, though one of the oldest and dearest of 
~Ceesar’s friends, “and though, Pompey was in some 
‘measure security for the dgbt, as the money was 
lent, and the obligations executed in his presence, 





















near Alba. 
~ Rabirius thought himself too happy in being able 
_ to escape from prison and Ixgypt more miserable than 
he had gone thither. ‘To complete his disgrace, he 
‘was prosecuted in ferm as soon as he returned to 
‘Rome, for having aided Ptolemy in corrupting the 
: eonate.- by the sums he had lent him for that purpose ; 
of having dishonoured his quality of Roman knight, 
by the employment he bad aecepted in Egypt; and 
lastly, of having shared in the money which Gabinius 
brought from ‘thence, with whom, it was alleged, he 
had connived. Cicero’s oraticn in his defence, which 
~ we still have, is an eternal monument of the ingrati- 
tude and perfidy of this unworthy king. 
_. Ptolemy Aulefes died in the peaceable possession 
of the kingdom of Egypt, about four years after his 
F fe eesblishment. He left two sons and two daugh- 
ters. He bequeathed his crown to the eldest son and 
- daughter, and ordered by his will that they should 
marry together, according to the custom of that house, 
~@ and govern Jointly. And because they were bath 
-_yery young, (for the daughter, who was the eldest, 
was only seventeen years of age,) he left them under 
the guardianship of the Roman senate. This was the 
_ famous Cleopatra, whose history it remains for us to 
relate. §& We find the people appointed Pompey the 
young king’s guardian, who some years after so basely 
ordered him to be put to death. 
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and by his procurement, in a country-house of his - 














SECT. ie Pothinus ae Achillas, ministers of ion c 
young King, expel Cleopatra. She raises troops to 
re-establish herself. Pompey, afler having been over ; 
thrown at Pharsalia, retires into Egypt. He is assas- 
sinated there. Cesar, who pursued hun, arrives at Al- 
exundria, where he is informed of his death, which he 
seems fo lament. He endeavours to reconcile the bro- 

ther and sister, and for that purpose sends for Cleopa- 
tra, of whom he soon becomes enamoured, Great } 
commotions arise at Alexandria, and several battles __ 
are fought between the Egyptians and Cesar’s troops, 
wherein the latter have almost always the adoantage. 
The King having been drowned in flying after a sea~ 
fight, all Egypt submits to Cesar. He sets Cleopatra, : 
with her younger brother, upon the throne, and returns: Boe 
to Rome. rah cae 





‘ Lirrte is known of the beginning of the reign of 
Cleopatraand her brother. That prince wasa minor, 
under the tuition of Pothinus the eunuch, and of 
Achillas-the general of his army. ‘These two minis- 
ters, no doubt to engross to themselves the whole 4 ne 
administration of the public affairs, had deprived Cle- 
opatra, in the king’s name, of the share in the sove- a 
reignty left her by the will of Auletes. Injured in — 
fhis manner, she went into Syria and Palestine to 
raise troops in those countries, in order to assert her 
rights by force of arms. ee 
It was exactly at this conjuncture of the ene sae 
between the brother and sister, that Pompey, after __ 
having lost the battle of Pharsalia, fled to Egypt ,- - 
conceiving, that he should find there an open and © 
secure asylum in his misfortunes. He had been the 
protector of Auletes, the father of the reigning king; 
and it was solely to Pompey’s influence that he was» 
indebted for his re-establishment. He was in hope _ 
of finding the son grateful, and of being powerfully 
assisted by him. When he arrived, Ptolemy was a 
upon the coast with his army,, between Pelusium and ig 
mount Casius, and Cleopatra at no great distance, at» “es 
the head of her troops also. Pompey, on approach- ; cs 
ing the coast, sent to Ptolemy to demand permission, at 
to ‘land, and enter his kingdom. pe 

The two ministers, Ponthinus and Achillas, con- — 
sulted with Theodotus the’ rhetorician, the young 
king’s preceptor, and with some others, what answer 
they should make: Ptolemy, in the mean time, waited — 
the result of that council, and chose rather to expose ~ 
himself to be the foot- ball of three unworthy persons 
who governed the prince, than to owe his safety to _ 
Cesar, who was his father-in-law, and the greatest of 
the Romans. This council differed in Opinion; some — 
were for receiving bim, others for having him told to 
seek a retreat elsewhere. Theodotus approved nei- 
ther of these methods; and displaying all his elo- 
quence, undertook to demonstrate, that there was no 
other choice to be made, than that of ridding them 
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“selves of him. His reason was, because, if they re- 
ceived him, Cesar would-never forgive the having | 
assisted his enemy: if they sent him away without 
‘aid, and affairs should take a turn in his favour, he 
would not fail to rev enge himself upon them for their 
refusal. hat therefore there was no security for 
them, but in patting him to death; by which means 
they would gain Cwsar’s friendship, and prevent 
the other from ever doing them any hurt; for, said 
_he, according to the proverb, ‘“ Dead men do not 
bite.” 

This advice prevailed: as being in their opinion 
_ the wisest and most safe. Achillas, Septimius, a 

Roman officer in the service of the king of Egypt, 
-and some others, were charged with putting it into 

execution. They went to take Pompey on board a 
shallop, under the pretext that large vessels could not 
approach the shore without difficulty. The troops 
were drawn up on the sea-side, as with design to do 
honour to Pompey, with Ptolemy at their head. The 
_ perfidious Septimius tendered his hand to Pompey in 
the name of his master, and bade him come to a king, 
his friend, whom he ought to regard as his ward and 
- son. Pompey then embraced his wife Cornelia, who 
was already in tears for his death; and, after having 
repeated these verses of Sophocles, “ Every man who 
enters the court of a tyrant becomes his slave, though 
free before,” he went into the shallop. When they | 
saw themselves near the shore, they stabbed him 
before the king’s eyes, cut off his head, and threw his 
body upon the. strand, where it had no other funeral 
than what one of his freedmen gave it with the as- 
sistance of an old Roman, who was there by chance. 
They raised him a wretched funeral- -pile, and for that 
purpose made use of some fragments of an. old wreck, 
that had been driven ashore there. 

‘Cornelia had seen Pompey massacred before her 
eyes. Jt is easier to imagine the condition of a 
--woman in the height of grief from so tragical an ob- 

ject, than to describe it. Those who were in her 

galley, and in two other ships in company with it, 

made the coast resound with the cries they raised; 

and weighing anchor immediately, set sail before 

the wind, which blew fresh as soon as they got 

out to sea: this prevented the Egyptians, who were 

getting ready to chase them, from pursuing their 
_ design. 

Cesar made all possible- haste to arrive in Egypt, 
whither he suspected Pompey had retired, and where 
he was in hopes of finding him still alive. ‘That he 

% might be there the sooner, he carried very few troops 

-.. with him; only eight hundred horse and three thou- 
sand two hundred foot. He left the rest of his army 
in Greece and Asia Minor, under his lieutenant- 
generals, with orders to make all the advantages of | 
his victory which it would admit, and to establish his 
authority in ali those countries. * As for his own 
_-———s#person, confiding in his reputation, and the success 
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* “¢ Cesar confisus fama rerum gestarum, infirmis auxiliis profi- 
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of his" arms Re Phat, and “recone a 
secure for him, he made no scruple to land. at. 
andria with the few people he had. He was very 
nigh paying dear for his temerity.’ 

‘Upon his arrival, he was informed of Pompey? s 
Astle and found the city in great confusion. ‘Theo- 
dotus, believing he should do him an exceeding plea-- 
sure, presented him the head of that illustrious fue 
gitive. He wept at seeing it, and turned away his 
eyes from a spectacle that gave him horror. He even 
caused it to be interred with all the usual solemnities. 
And the better to express his esteem for Pompey, and 
the respect he had for his memory, he received with 
great kindness, and loaded with favours, all who had 
adhered to him, and were then in Egypt; and wrote to 
his friends at Rome, that the highest and most grate-_ 
ful advantage of-his victory was to find every day 
some new occasion to preserve the lives, and do ser- 
vices to some of those citizens, who had borne arms” 
against him. 

The commotions increased every day at Alexan- 
dria, and abundance of murders were committed 
there; the city having neither lawmor government, 7 
because without a master. Cesar, clearly perceiving 
that the small number of troops with him were far 
from being sufficient to awe an insolent and seditious: 
populace, gave orders for the legions he had in Asia’ 
to march thither as soon as possible. It was not in 
his power to leave Egypt, because of the Etesian 
winds, which in that country blow continually during” 
the dog-days, and prevent all vessels from quitting 
Alexandria; as those winds are then always fuil 
north. Not to lose time, he demanded the payment 
of the money due to him from ‘Auletes, ard took cog- 
nizance of the dispute between Ptolemy and his sister 
Cleopatra. 

We have seen, that when Ceasar was consul for the 
first time, Auletes had gained him by the promise of 
six thousand talents, and by that means had pro- 
cured himself to be established oper the throne, and 
declared the friend and ally of the Romans, The 
king had paid him only a part of that sum, and had 
given him a bond for the remainder. 

Cesar therefore demanded what was unpaid, which 
he wanted for the subsistence of his troops, and 
urged his claim with rigour. Pothinus, Ptolemy's 
first minister, employed various stratagems to make 
this rigour appear still greater than it really was. 
He plundered the temples of all the gold and silver 
which was found in them, and made the king and all 
the great persons of the kingdom eat out of earthen or 
wooden vessels; insinuating underhand, that Cesar 
had seized upon all the silver and gold plate, in order 
to render him odious to the populace by such reports 
which were not destitute of probability in appeom 
ance, though entirely groundless. 

But what finally incensed the Egyptians against 
Cesar, and made them at last take arms, was the 
haughtiness with which he acted as judge between 
Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in causing them to be cited 
to appear before him for the decision of their dispute 


















n see upon Evbat he founded ie authority 
aa in that manner. ee therefore ae 


ceive such sentence as he sKoald pass between them. 

This order was looked upon in Egypt as a violation 

of the royal dignity, which, being independent, ac- 
knowledged no superior, and could be judged by no 

tribunal. Caesar replied to these complaints, that he 

acted only in virtue of being appointed arbiter by 

he will of Auletes, who had put his children under 

the guardianship of the senate and people of Rome, 

the whole authority of which was then vested in his 

person, in quality of consul: that, as guardian, he had- 
aright to arbitrate between them ; and that all he 

pretended to, was, as executor of the will, to establish 

peace between the brother and sister. This explana- 

tion having facilitated the affair, it was at length 

brought before Cxsar, and advocates were chosen to 

plead the cause. 

But Cleopatra, who knew Cesar’s foible, believed 
that her pfesence would be more persuasive than 
any advocate she could employ with her judge. She 
caused him to be told, that she perceived, that those 
~ whom she employed in her behalf betrayed her, and 
_ demanded his permission to appear in person. Plu- 
tarch says it was Cesar himse!f who pressed her to 
come and plead her cause. 

‘That princess took nobody with her, of all her 
friends, but Apollodorus the Sicilian, got into a little 
boat, na arrived at the bottom of the walls of the 




























‘inding that there were no means of entering without 
cing known, she thought of this stratagem. She laid 
erself at length in the midst of a bundle of clothes. 
‘Apollodorus wrapped it up in a cloth, tied up with a 
thong, and in that manner carried it through the gate 
the citadel to Cesar’s apartment, who was far from 
sing displeased with the stratagem. ‘The first sight 
f so beautiful a person had all the effect upon him 
she had desired. 
_ Cesar sent the next day for Ptolemy, and pressed 
him to take her again, and be reconciled with her. 
Ptolemy saw plainly that his judge was become his 
adversary; and. having learned that his sister was 
then in the palace, and even in Cesar’s own apart- 
ment, he quitted it in the utmost fury, and in the 
open street rent the diadem off -his head, tore it to 
pieces, and threw it on the ground ; crying out, with 
his face bathed in tears, that he was betray ed; and 
a relating the fin ances to the multitude who as- 
sembled round him. In a moment the whole city 
was in an uproar. He put himsclf at the head of the 
opulace, and led them on tumultuously to charge 
Cesar with all the fury natural on such occasions. 
~The Roman soldiers, whom Cesar had with him, 
ecured the person of Ptolemy. But as all the rest, 
ho knew nothing of what was passing, were dis. 
res sed in the ceveral ee of tbat great city, 
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- citadel of Alexandria, when it was quite dark night. | 





had tHe presence of mind to show. himself to them — 


from a part of the palace, so high, that he had nothing 


to fear upon it: from hence he assured them, that 





they would be fully satisfied with the judgment he - 


should pass. 
a little. 
The next day he brought out Ptolemy and Cleo- 
patra into an assembly of the people, summoned by 
his order. 


tor, that Ptolemy and Cleopatra should reign jointly — 
in Egypt, according to the intent of that ‘will; and | 
that Ptolemy the younger’ son, and Arsinoe the — 
younger daughter, should reign in Cyprus. ‘He added 


the last article to appease the people; for it was an pes 
absolute gift that he made them, as the Romans were 


actually in possession of that island. But he feared 


Those promises appeased the Egyptians 


After having caused the will of the late — 
king to be read, he decreed, as guardian and arbitras — 
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the effects of the Alexandrians’ fury; and it was to 


extricate himself out of his’ present danger that he 
made that concession. : 


* Every one was satisfied and charmed with this - 


decree, except Pothinus. As it was he who had — 
occasioned the breach between Cleopatra and her 
brother, and the expulsion of that princess from the — 
throne, he had reason to apprehend that the conse-— 
quences of this accommodation would prove fatal to 
him. ‘To prevent the effect of Czsar’s decree, he 
inspired the people with new subjects of jealousy and — 
discontent. He gave out, that it was only through 


fear and by force that Caesar had granted this decree, z 


which would not long subsist; and that his true de- 
sign was to place Cleopatra alone upon the throne. 


This was what the Egyptians exceedingly feared, nets Fae 


being able to endure that a woman should govern’ 
them alone, and have the sole authority. When he 
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saw that the people came into his views, he made —__ 


Achillas advance at the head of the army from Pelu- 
sium, in order to drive Cesar out of Alexandria. 
The approach of that army put all things into their 
former confusion. 
sand good troops, despised Czsar’s small number, and 
believed he should overpower him immediately — 
But Cesar posted his men so well, in the streets 
and upon the avenues of the quarter in his posses- 
sion, that he found no difficulty in supporting thei- 
attack. 

When they saw they could not force him, ahey 
changed their measures. and marched towards the 


Achillas, who had twenty thou- — 
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port, wiih design to make themselves masters of the aa 


fleet, to cut off his communication with the. sea, and 
to prevent him, in consequence, from receiving suc- 
cours and convoys on that side. But Cesar again 
frustrated their design, by causing the Egyptian fl fleet 
to be set on fire, and by possessing himself of the 
tower of Pharos, which he garrisoned. By this 
means he preserved and secured his communication 
with the sea, without which he would have been 
ruined effectually. Some of the vessels on fire drove so 
near the quay, that the flames caught the neighbour- 
ing houses, from whence they spread throughcut the 
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whole quarter called Bruchion. Jt was at this time 


that the famous library was consumed, which had_ 


been the work of so many kings, and in which there 
were four hundred thousand volumes. What a loss 


was this to literature ! 


Cesar, seeing so dangerous a war upon his hands, 
sent inte all the neighbouring countries for aid. He 


- wrote, amongst others, to Domitius Calvinus, whom 
he had left to command in Asia Minor, and signified 


to him his danger. That general immediately de- 
tached two legions, the one by land, and the other by 


‘sea. That which went by sca arrived in time; the 


other that marched by land did not go thither at all. 
Before it had got there, the war was at anend., But 


_ Cesar was best served by Mithridates the Pergame- 
nian, whom he sent into Syria and Cilicia; for he 


brought him the troops which extricated him out of 
the danger, as we shall see in the sequel. 

Whilst he awaited the aid he had sent for, in order 
that he might not fight an’army so superior in num- 


ber till he thought fit, he caused the quarter in his 


possession to be fortified. He surrounded it with 


walls, and flanked it with towers and other works. 


Those lines included the palace, a theatre very near 
it, which he had made use of as a citadel, and the 


way that led to the port. 


Ptolemy all this while was in Caesar’s hands; and 
Pothinus, his governor and first minister, who coin- 


cided with Achillas, gave him advice of all that 
passed, and encouraged him to push the siege with 
_ vigour. 

_and his treason being thereby discovered, Cesar or- 


One of ee letters was at last intercepted ; 


dered him to be put to death. 
Ganymedes, another eunuch ‘of the palace, who 


: educated Arsinoe, the youngest of the king’s sisters, 


apprehending the same fate, because he had shared 


-n that treason, carried off the young princess, and 


escaped into the camp of the Egyptians; who. not 
having had, till then, any of the royal family at their 
head, were overjoyed at her presence, and proclaimed 


__ her queen. But Ganymedes, who entertained thoughts 
ae supplanting Achillas, caused that general to be 
accused of having given up the fleet to Cesar that 


had been set on fire by the Romans, had him put to 
death, and the command of the army transferred to 
himself. He took also upon him the administration 
of all other affairs; and undoubtedly did not want 
capacity for the office of a prime minister, probity 
only excepted, which is often reckoned little or no 
qualification. »For he had all the necessary penetra- 
tio. and activity, and contrived a thousand artful 


stravagems to distress Cesar during the continuance 


of this war. 

For instance, he found means to spoil all the fresh 
water in his quarter, and was very near destroying 
him by that means. For there was no other fresh 
water in Alexandria, than that of the Nile. *In 
every house were vaulted reservoirs, where it was 





* There are to this day exactly the same kind of caves at Alex- 
andria, which are filled once a year, as at that time.—Thevenol’s 
Pravele \ 
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| kept. Every year, upon ‘the ‘great swell of the Nile, : 


the water of that river came in by a canal, which had 
been cut for that purpose, and by a sinice: made with 
that design, was turned into the vaulted reservoirs 
which were the-cisterns of the city, where it grew 
‘clear by degrees. The masters of houses and their 
families drank of this water; but the poorer sort of 
people were forced to drink the running water, which. 
was muddy and very unwholesome; for there were 
no springs in the city. Those caverns were made in | 
such a manner, that they all had communication with~ 
each other. This provision of water made at one 
time served for the whole year. Every house had an 
opening like the mouth of a well, through which the — 
water was taken up either in buckets or pitchers. 
Ganymedes caused all the communications with the — 
caverns in the quarters of Caesar to be stopped up;_ 
and then found means to turn the sea-water into the 
latter, and thereby spoiled all his fresh water. As_ 
soon as they perceived that the water was spoiled, 
Cesar’s soldiers made such a noise, and raised such a 
tumult, that he would have been obliged to abandon | 
his quarter, very much to his disadvantage, if he had | 
not immediately thought of ordering wells to be sunk, 
where, at last, springs were found, which aupnhedd 
them with water enough to make ‘amends for that 
which was spoiled. 

After that, upon Cesar’s receiving advice that the 
legion whic h Calvinus had sent by sea was arrived 
upon the coast of Libya, which was not very distant, | 
he advanced with his whole fleet to convoy it safely 
to Alexandria. Ganymedes was apprized of this, and 
immediately assembled all the Egyptian ships he 
could get, in order to attack him, upon his return. 
A battle actually ensued between the two fleets. 
Cesar had the advantage, and brought his legion 
without danger into the port of Alexandria; and had 
not the night come on, the ships of the enemy would 
not have escaped. 

To repair that loss, Ganymedes drew together all 
the ships from the mouths of the Nile, and formed a 
new fleet, with which he entered the port of Alexan- 
dria. A second action was unavoidable. The Alex- 
andrians climbed in throngs to the tops of the houses 
next the port, to be spectators of the fight, and 
awaited the success with fear and trembling ; lifting 
up their hands to heaven to implore the assistance of 
the gods. The all of the Romans was at stake, as 
they had no resource left if they lost this battle. 
Cesar was again victorious. The Rhodians, by their. 
valour and skill in naval affairs, contributed exceed- 
ingly to this victory. 

“Cesar, to make the best of it, endeavoured to seize. 
the isle of Pharos, where he ended his troops after 
the battle, and to possess himself of the mole, called 
the Heptastadion, by which it was joined to the con- 
tinent. But after having obtained several advantages, 
he was repulsed with the loss of more than eight hun- 
dred men, and was very near falling himself in his_ 
retreat. For the ship in which he had designed to 
get off, being ready to sink on account of the great 








3 alk into ee sea, aie with: eat difficulty 
si m to the next ship. Whilst he was thus swim- 
ing, he held one hand above the water, in which 
were papers of consequence, and swam with the 
other, so that they were not weited. 
The Alexandrians, seeing that ill success ‘ise only 
a eed. to give Cesar’s troops new courage, entertain- 
_ ed thoughts of making peace, or at least pretended 
such a disposition. ~They sent deputies to demand 
procs king of him; assuring him, that. his presence 
alone would put an end to all differences. Cesar, 
who well knew their subtle and deceitful character, 
; was, not at a loss to comprehend their professions ; 
_ but as he hazarded nothing in giving them up their 
__ king’s person, and, if they. failed in their promises, 
the fault would be entirely on their side, he thought 
R it incumbent on him to grant their demand. fa 
exhorted the young prince to take advantage of this 
Opportunity to inspire his subjects with sentiments of 
peace and equity ; to redress the evils with which a war 
Pe very imprudently undertaken had distressed his do- 
minions; to approve himself worthy of the confidence 
he reposed i in him, by giving him his liberty; and to 
show his gratitude for the services he had rendered 
his father. * “ Ptolemy, early instructed by his mas- 
_ ters in the art of dissimulation and deceit, begged of 
_ Cesar, with tears in his eyes, not to deprive him of 
___ his presence, which was a much greater satisfaction 
= to him than.to reign over others.” - The sequel soon 
explained how much sincerity ae was in those 
ears and professions of amity. He was no sooner at 
F the head of his troops, than he renewed hostilities 
- with more vigour than ever. The Egyptians cn- 
_ deavoured, by means of their fleet, to cut off Carsav’s 
_ provisions ‘entirely. This occasioned a new fight at 
~~ sea, near Canopus, in which Cesar was again “‘victo- 
rious. When this battle was fought, Mithridates of 
é. ~ Pergamus was upon the point of arriving with the 
s "army which he was bringing to the aid of Cesar. 
- +#He had been sent into Syria and Cilicia to as- 
semble all the troops he could, and to march them to 
_ Egy pt. He acquitted himself of his conumssion with 
“such diligence and prudence, that he had soou formed 
~aconsiderable army. Antipater, the Idumean, con- 
tributed very much towards it. He had not only 
_ joined him with three thousand Jews, but engaged 
_ several neighbouring princes of Arabia and Ceelo- 
ee and the free cities of Phaenicia and Syria also 
to send him troops. Mithridates, with Antipater, 
who accompanied him in person, marched into Egypt; 
and upon arriving before Pelusium, they carried that 
Bolsce by storm. They were indebted principally to 
3 . -Antipater? s bravery for the taking of this city; for 
s he was the first that mounted the breach, and got 
4 upon the wall, and thereby opened the way for those 
- _ who followed him to carry the town. 
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On their route from thence to Alexandria, it was. 
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Nekonexy to pass none the. country. of Onion, ‘a 


the passes of which had been seized by the Jews whi. 
inhabited. it. 


Hyrcanus, from whom he brought them letters, had 
not engaged them to espouse Cesar’s party. 
the spreading of that news, the Jews of Memphis did 


the same, and Mithridates received from both all the ~ 
When they — 
were near the Delta, Ptolemy detached a flying army — 

- 
Mithridates put | 


provisions bis army had occasion for. 


to dispute the passage of the Nile with them. 
battle was fought in consequence. 
himself at the head of part of his army, and gave 


the command of the other to Antipater. Mithridates’s — 
wing was soon broken, and obliged to give way; but — 
Antipater, who had defeated the enemy on his side, _ 
The battle began afresh, and the 
Mithridates and Antipater — 
pursued them, made a great slaughter, and regenee De 
They took even the enemy’s 
camp, and obliged those who remained to repass the : 


came to his relief. 
enemy were defeated. 


the field of battle. 


Nile, in order to escape. 


Ptolemy then advanced with his whole army, in 
Cesar also marched — 
to support them; and as soon as he had joined them, © 


order to overpower the victors. 


came directly to a decisive battle, in which he ob- 
tained a complete victory. 
to escape in a boat, was drowned in the Nile. 
andria and all Egypt submitted to the victor. 


Alex- 


Cesar returned to Alexandria about the middle of | 
opposition — 
to his orders, gave the crown of Egypt to Cleopatra, 
in conjunction with Ptolemy her other brother. This | 


our January; and not finding any further 


was in effect giving it to Cleopatra alone; for that — 
young prince was only eleven years old. 
which Casar had conceived for that princess 


gerous a war. He had by her one son, called Casa 


rion, whom Augustus caused to be put to death when 
His affection for. 
Cleopatra kept bim much longer in Egypt than his — 


he became master of Alexandria. 


aitairs required. For though every thing was settled 
in that kingdom by the end of January, he did not 
leave it till the end of April, according to Appian: 7 
who says he staid there nine months. 
arrived there only about rhe end of July the ae 
before. - 

K Cesar passed whole nighté in feasting» with 
Cleopatra. Having embarked with her upon the. 


Upon 


Ptolemy, in endeavouring — 


The army was there put to a- stand, | 
and their whole design was upon the point of mis- 
carrying, if Antipater, by his influence and that of 
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Now he had is 
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Nile, he carried her through the whole country with | 


a numerous fleet, and would have ‘penetrated into 
AXthiopia, if his army had not refused to follow him. 
Hc had resolved to bring her to Rome, and to marry 
her; and intended to have caused a law to pass in 
the assembly of the people, by which the citizens ol 


a 


iy 


Rome should be permitted to marry such and ar. 


many wives as they thought fit. 








We 1S: ‘Suet. ini). ees. ¢, 52. 
*“ Regius animus discipiinis fallacissimmis eruditus, ne a gentis 


eo. Joseph. Antiq. Doce vs Cs 
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sue nice oribus Gegeneraret, flens orare cor!1a Cesarem cospit, ne se 








demitteret : 
jucundius.”’ 


non enim regnum ipsum sibi conspectu Casaris cese. 
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tribune of the people, declared: after his death, that | 


he had prepared an harangue, in order to propose 
that law to the people, not being able to refuse his as- 
sistance upon the earnest solicitation of Ceesar. 

He carried Arsinoe, whom he had taken in this 
war, to Rome, and she walked in ‘his triumph in 
chains of gold ; but, immediately after that solemnity, 
he set her at liberty. He did-not permit her, how- 
ever, to return into Egypt, lest her presence should 
occasion new troubles, and frustrate the regulations 
he had made in that kingdom. She chose “the pro- 
vince of Asia for her residence ; at least it was there 


_ that Antony found her after the battle of Philippi, 


and caused her to be put to death at the instigation 


a : of her sister Cleopatra. 





_ the privileges they enjoyed to be confirmed ; 


SECT. III. 


Before he left Alexandria, Caesar, in gratitude for | 


the aid he had received from the Jews, caused all 
and 
-ordered a column to be erected, on which, by his 
command, all those privileges were engraven, with 


_ the decree confirming them. 


' What at length made him quit Egypt, was the 
war wich Pharnaces , king of the Cimmerian Bospho- 


rus, and son of Mithitdates, the last king of Pontus. 


He fought a great battle with him near the city of 


 * Zela, defeated his whole army, and drove him out 
of the kingdom of Pontus. 


To denote the rapidity of 
his conquest, in writing to one of his friends, he made 
use of only these three words, Vent, vidi, vicz ; that is 


to say, T came, I saw, I conquered. 


Cleopatra causes her younger brother to be 
pui to death, and reigns alone. The death of Julius 
Cesar having made way for the triumvirate formed 


between Antony, Lepidus, and young Cesar, called 
also Octavianus, Cleopatra declares herself for the 


trnmmvirs. She goes to Antony at Tarsus, gains an 
absolute ascendant over him, and brings him Ge hes 
to Alexandria. Antony goes to Rome, where he es- 
 pouses Octavia. He abandons himself again to Cle- 

 opatra; and afler some expeditions returns to Alex- 
andria, which he enters in triumph. He there cele- 
_ brates the coronation of Cleopatra and her children. 
Open rupture between Cesar and Antony. The lut- 
ter repudiates Octavia. The two fleets put to sea. 
Cleopatra determines to follow Antony. Battle of 
Actium. Cleopatra flies, and draws Antony after 
her. Cesar’s victory is complete. He advances 
some time after against Alexandria, which makes no 
long resistance. Tragical death of Antony and Cle- 
opatra. Egypt 1s reduced into a province of the Ro- 
man empire. 


‘Casar, after the war of Alexandria, had re-esta- 
blished Cleopatra upon the throne, and, for form only, 


‘ad associated her brother with her, who at that time 





'Plut. in Ces. p. 731. 
mJoseph. Antiq. 1. xv. c. 4. Porphyr. p. 226. 
Before J. C. 43. 
. ‘Appian. I. iii, p. 576. J. iv. p. 623. 1. v. p. 675, 
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power was in her hands. ™When he 
fifteenth year, which was the time when, 
to the laws of the country, he was to govern for hi 
self, and have a share in the royal authority, she” 
poisoned him, and remained sole queen of Egypt. — 

In this fifenyal Cesar had been killed at Rowe 4 


by the conspirators, at the head of whom were Bru- — 
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tus and Cassius ; and the triumvirate, between Anto-— 


ny, Lepidus, 


to avenge (he death of Cesar. 


and Octavianus Cesar, had' been formed. . 


D Cleopatra declared herself without heshapeee tie 


the triumvirs. 


She gave Allienus, the consul, Dola- 


bella’s lieutenant, four legions, which were the re- | 


mains of Pompey’s 
part of the troops which Cesar had left with her for 
the defence of Egypt. 
readiness for sailing, but was prevented by storms 
from setting out. Cassius made himself master of 


those four legions, and frequently solicited Cleopatra — 
She sailed — 


for aid, which she resolutely refused. 


and Crassus’s armies, and formed 


tShe had also a fleet in — 


some time after with a numerous fleet, to join Antony 


and Octavianus. 
loss of a great number of her ships, and falling sick, 
she was obliged to return into Egypt. 

° Antony, “after the defeat of Bratus and Cia 


in the battle of Philippi, having passed over into — 
Asia, in order to establish the authority of the trium-.— 


virate there, the kings, princes, and ambassadors of 


the East, came thither in throngs to make their court — 


to him. He was informed that the governors of 
Pheenicia, which was dependent upon the kingdom 


of Egypt, had sent Cassius aid against Dolabella. 


A violent storm occasioned the — 


He cited Cleopatra before him, to answer for the — 
conduct of her governors; and sent one of his lieu- — 


tenants to oblige her to come to him in Cilicia, 


whither he was going to assemble the states of that — 


province. 
very fatal to Antony, and completed his ruin. His. 
love for Cleopatra having awakened passions in him, 


That step was, from its consequences, — 


till then concealed or asleep, inflamed them even to © 
madness, and finally deadened and extinguished the — 


few sparks of honour and virtue which he might per- 
haps still retain. 
Cleopatra, assured of her charms by the proof she _ 


had already so successfully made of them upon Julius — 
Cesar, was in hopes that she could also very easily — 


captivate Antony; and the more, because the former 


had known ber only when she was very young, and — 


had no experience in the world; whereas she was 
going to appear hefore Antony, at an age wherein 
women, with the bloom of their beauty, unite the 


whole force of wit and address to manage and conduct 


the greatest affairs. 


Cleopatra was at that time- 


twenty-five years old. She provided herself, therefore — 


with exceeding rich presents, great sums of money — 


and especially with most magnificent habits and orna 





~ePlut. in Anton. p. 926, 932. 
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ats ; and- eit still Rian nares m ther attractions “attended ais all possible sweetness. cad eaicty, nal a 


the graces of her person, more powerful than 
ress, or even gold, she began her voyage. 
Upon her way she received several letters from 
_ Antony, who was at Tarsus, and from his friends, 
_ pressing her to hasten her journey; but she only 
saughed at their eagerness, and used never the more 
dilizence for them. Having crossed the sea of Pam- 
 phylia, she entered the Cydnus, and going up that 
_ river, landed at Tarsus. Never was equipage more 
3 s splendid and magnificent than hers. ‘lhe stern of 
__ her ship flamed with gold, the sails were purple, and 
% ~ the oars inlaid with ewer. A pavilion of cloth of 
_ gold was raised upon the deck, under which appeared 
_ the queen, robed like Venus, and surrounded with 
a. the most beautiful virgins of her court, of whom some 
s represented the Nereides, and others the Graces. 
Instead of trumpets, were heard flutes, hautboys, 
: harps, and other such instruments of music, warbling 
the softest airs, to which the oars kept time, and 
rendered the harmony more agreeable. Perfumes 
_ were burning on the deck, which spread their odours 
toa great distance upon the river, and on each side 
3 of its banks, that were covered with an infinitude of 
_ people, whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn 
__ thither. 

= i‘ As soon as her arrival was known, the whole peo- 
_ pte of Tarsus went out to meet her: so that Antony, 
= who at that time was giving audience, saw his tribu- 
~ nal abandoned by every one, and not a single per- 
‘son with him, but his lictors and dommestitas A ru- 
_mour was spread, that it was the goddess Venus, who 
came in masquerade to make Bacchus a visit for the 

good of Asia. ; 

: She was no sooner landed, than Antony sent to 
compliment and invite her to supper. But she an- 
_ swered his deputies, that she should be very glad to 
regale him herself, and that she would expect him in 
the tents she had caused to be got ready upon the 
banks of the river. He made no difficulty to go 
~ thither, and found the preparations of a magnificence 
not to be expressed. He admired particularly the 
eseciity of the lights, which had been disposed with 
abundance of art, and whose brilliancy was such, 

that they made midnight seem bright day. 
Antony invited her, in his turn, for the next day. 
But i in spite of his utmost endeavours to exceed her 
in this entertainment, he confessed himself overcome, 
as well in the splendour as disposition of the feast + 
_ and was the first to rally the parsimony and plainness 
at his own, in comparison with the sumptuousness and 
* elegance of Cleopatra’ s- The queen, finding nothing 

Bi but what was gross in the pleasantries of Antony, and 
-_ more expressive of the soldier than the courtier, re- 

_ paid him in his own coin ; but with so much wit and 

grace, that he was not in the least offended at it. 
For the beauties and charms of her conversation, 
: @ Plin. Io ix. c. 35. Macrob. Satur. I. ii. c. 13. 

® Centies H. S. Hoc est, centies centena mnuillies sesterlium ; 


et _ which amounted to more than a million of livres, or about $223, 000. 
‘t The ancients changed their tables at euery course. — 




























attractions in them still more irresistible than her 
form and features, and left upon his mind and heart : 
an indelible i impression. She charmed whenever she | 
but spoke, such music and harmony were in her ut-— 
terance, and the very sound of her voice. 

Little or no mention was made of the compe 
against Cleopatra, whiclr were, besides, without 
foundation. She struck Antony so violently with 
her charms, and gained so absolute an ascendant — 
over him, that he could refuse her nothing. It was 


at this time that, at her entreaty, he caused Arsi- 2 
noe her sister to be put to death, who had taken ~ 3 


refuge in the temple of Diana at Miletus, as in at 


secure asylum. ees 


PGreat feasts were made every day. Some new 


_ banquet still outdid that which preceded it, and she = 


seemed to study to excel herself. Antony, at a feast 


‘re 


to which she had invited him, was astonished at see-  _ 


ing the riches displayed on_all sides, and especially 
at the great number of gold cups enriched with sae 
and wrought by the most excellent workmen. She — 
told him, with a disdainful air, that those were but — 
trifles, and made hima present of them. The next — 
day the banquet was still more superb. Antony, ac- ae 


oath 
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cording to custom, had brought a good nie te 


guests along with him, all officers of rank aud dis- ~s 
tinction. She gave them all the vessels and plate of — 
gold and silver ‘used at the entertainment. 

“ Without doubt, in one of these feasts happened — 
what Pliny. and, Adler him, Macrobius, relate. - 


patra jested, according to custom, upon Antony’s en- — . 


tertainment, as very niggardly and inelegant. Piqued ee 


with tbe raillery, he asked her with some warmth, 
what she thought would add to its magnificence ? 
Cleopatra answered coldly, that she could expend — 
*more than a million of livres upon one supper. He | 
affirmed that she was merely bragging, that—it was 
impossible, and that she could never make it appear. — 
A wager was laid, and Plancus was to decide it. © 
next “day they came to the banquet. 
was magnificent, but had nothing so very extraordi- 
naryin it. Antony calculated the expense, demanded 


of the queen the price of the several dishes, and with ~~ 


an air of raillery, as secure of victory, told her, that 
they were still far from a million. 
queen, “ this is only a beginning. 

I cannot spend a million only upon myself.” A second — 
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“ Stay,” said ‘ola , 
I shall try whether - 
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ttable was brought, and, according tothe order she 


had before given, nothing was set on it but a single 
cup of vinegar. Antony, s surprised at such a prepara. 
tion, could not imagine for what it was intended. 
Cleopatra had at her ears two pearls, 
that ever were seen, each of which was valued at 
above fifty thousand pounds.t One of these pearls — 
she took off, threw it into the vinegar, |} and, after 
having dissolved it. swal'owed it. She awas preparing 
¢ About $292,999. 

|| Vinegar is strong enough to dissolve the hardest things. Aceli 

succus domilor rerum, as Pliny says of it, 1. xxxiii.c. 3. Cleopa- 


tra had not the glory of the invention. Before her, to the diggrace 
of royalty, the son of a comedian (Clodius, the son i of Esopus) had 
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the finest 


- that he supposed were to be at the supper. 


A always present. 
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to do as much by the other;* Plancus stopped her, 
and, deciding the wager in her favour, declared An- 
_ tony Overcome. 
envy the queen the singular and peculiar glory of 
having swallowed two millions in two draughts. 

t Antony was embroiled with Cesar. Whilst his 
wife Fulvia was very active at Rome in supporting 
his interests, and the army of the Parthians was upon 
the point of entering Syria, as if those things did not 
concern him, he suffered himself to be drawn away 
by Cleopatra to Alexandria, where they passed their 
‘ime in games, amusements, and voluptuousness, treat- 

_ing each other every day at excessive and incredible 
expenses; which may be judged of from the follow- 


ing circumstance. 


t A young Greek, who went to Alexandria to study 
pysic, upon the great noise those feasts made, had 


the curiosity to assure himself with his own eyes 
~ about them. 
kitchen, he saw, amongst other things, eight wild 


Having been admitted into Antony’s 


boars roasting whole at the same time. Upon which 
he expressed surprise at the great number of guests 
One of 


the officers could not forbear laughing, and told him, 


~ that they were not so many as he imagined, and that 
~ there would not be above a dozen in all; 


but that it 
was necessary every thing should be served in-a 
degree of perfection, which every moment. ceases 
and spoils. “For (added he) it often happens that 
Antony will order his supper, and a moment after 
forbid it to be served, having entered into some con- 
versation that diverts him. For that reason, not one, 
but many suppers are provided, because it is hard to 
know at what time he will think fit to have it set on 


table.” 


Cleopatra, lest Antony should escape her, never 
Jost sight of him, nor quilted him day or night, but 
was always employed in diverting and em him 
in her chains. She played with him at dice, hunted 
with him, and when he exercised his troops, was 
Her sole attention was to amuse 
him agreeably, and not to leave him time to conceive 
the least disgust. 

One day, when he was fishing with an angle, and 
caught nothing, he was very much vexed on that 
account, because the queen was of the party, and he 


was unwilling to seem to want skill or good fortune 


in her presence.’ It therefore came into his thoughts 
to order fishermen to dive secretly under water, and 
to fasten to his hook some of their large fishes, which 
they had taken before. “That order was executed 





done something of the same kind, and often swallowed pearls dis- 
alve Jin that manner, from the sole pleasure of making the expense 
of his meals enormous. 


Filius #sopi detractam ex aure Metella, 
Scilicet ut decies solidum «xsorberet, aceto 
-~ Diluit insignem baccam Hor. |. ti. Sat. 5. 





An actor’s son dissolv’d a wealthy pearl 
(The precious ear-ring of his fav’rite girl,) 
* In vinegar, and thus luxurious quaffed 


a thousand solid talents at a draught. FRANCIS, 


Plancus was much in the wrong, to - 











times with a great fish at the end of it. 
did not escape the fair Egyptian. 
admiration and surprise at Antony’s good fortune 






immediately, and Antony drew up his line ‘severas 
This artifice — 
She affeéted great ~ 


but told her friends privately what had passed, anu — 
invited them to come the next day, and be spectators — 


of alike pleasantry. They did not fail. 
thrown his line, she commanded one of her people 
to dive immediately into the water, to prevent An- 
tony’s divers, and to make fast a large salt fish, one 
of those that came from the kingdom of Pontus, to 
his hook. When Antony perceived his line had its 
load, he drew it up. 
bursts of laughter arose at the sight of that salt fish; 


and Cleopatra said to him, “* Leave the line, good 


When they 
were all got into the fishing boats, and Antony had 


It is easy to imagine what — 


4 


general, to us, the kings and queens of Pharos and — 


Canopus: 
and kings.” 
Whilst Antony amused himself in these puerile 
sports and trifling diversions, the news he received 
of Labienus’s conquests, at the head of the Paithian 
army, awakened him from his lethargy, and obliged 
him to march against them. But having received 
advice, upon his route, of Fulvia’s death, he returned 
to Rome, where he reconciled himself to young Ca- 
sar, whose sister Octavia he married, a woman of 
extraordinary merit, who was lately become a widow 
by the death of Marcellus. 
marriage would make him forget Cleopatra. 


your business is to fish for cities, kingdoms, 


It was believed this 
t But — 


having begun his march against the Parthians, his — 


passion for the Egyptian, which had something of 
enchantment in it, rekindled with more violence 
than ever. 


® This queen, in the midst of the most viokeat ie F 


sions and the intoxication of pleasures, still retained 
a taste for polite learning and the sciences. In the 


place where stood the famous library of Alexandria, — 


which had been burnt some years before, as we have 
observed, she erected a new one, to the augmentation 


of which Antony very much contributed, by present- 


ing her with the libraries of Pergamus, in which were 
above two hundred thousand volumes. 
collect books merely for ornament; she made use of 
them. There were few barbarous nations to whom 


She did not — 


she spoke by an interpreter; she answered most of — 


them in their own language; the Acthiopians, Tro- | 


glodyte, Hebrews, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and 
Parthians. * She knew, besides, several other lan- 
guages ; whereas the kings who had reigned before 
her in Egypt had scarcely been able to learn the 





'Plut, in Anton. p. 928. 
sEpiphan. de mens. et pond. A. M. 3966. 
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Before 1. C. 38. 


* This other pearl was afterwards consecrated to Venus by Au- — 


gustus, who carried it to Rome on his return from Alexandria; and 
having caused it to be cut in two, its size was so extraordinary, 
that it served for pendants in the ears of that goddess. Pui. 
ibid. 
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Eoreeay wa some of them Had even forgotten the 
Macedonian, their natural tongue. 

“Cleopatra, pretending herself to be the lawful wife 
of Antony, saw him marry Octavia with great cmo- 

e tion, whom she looked upon as her rival. Antony, 
eto appease her, was obliged to make her magnificent 
presents. He gave her Pheenicia, the eee Syria, 
the isle of Cyprus, with'a great. part of Cilicia. To 
x _ these he added part of Judea and Arabia. ‘These 

_ great presents, which considerably abridged the ex- 
_ tent of the empire, very much afflicted the Romans, 
_-and they were no less offended at the excessive ho- 
ours which he paid this foreign princess. 
z= Two years passed, during which Antony made 

several voyages to Rome, and undertook some expe- 
ditions against the Parthians and Armenians, in which 
> he acquired no great honour. 

' It was in one of these expeditions that the tem- 
ple of Anaitis was plundered, a goddess much cele- 
_ brated amongst a certain people “of Armenia. Her 
statue of massy gold was broken in pieces by the 

soldiers, with which several of them were considera- 

bly enriched. One of them, a veteran, who afterwards 
acttled at Bologna, in Italy, had the "good fortune to 

__ receive Augustus in his house, and to entertain him 
at supper. “Is it true,” said that prince, during the 

_repast, talking of this story, “that the man, who 
made the first stroke at the statue of this goddess, 
__-was immediately deprived of sight, lost the use of 

his limbs, and expired the same hour ?”—* Jf it were,” 
__ replied the veteran with a smile, “I should not now 
have the honour of seeing Augustus beneath my roof, 
being myself the rash person who made the first at- 
tack upon her, which has been of great service to me. 
For, if I have any thing, I am entirely indebted for 
_ it to the good goddess ; ‘upon one of whose legs, my 
- lord, you are now supping.” 

" Antony, believing he had made every thing se- 
cure in_ these countries, led back his troops. From 
;' his impatience io rejoin Cleopatra, he hastened his 
- march so much, notwithstanding the rigour of the 
season, and the continual snows, that he lost eight 
thousand men upon bis route, and marched into 
Phenicia with very few followers. He rested there 
in expectation of Cleopatra; and as she was slow in 
coming, he fell into anxiety, grief, and languor, that 
visibly preyed upon him. She arrived at length with 
clothes and great sums of money for his troops. 

_ Octavia, at the same time, had quitted Rome to 
join him, and was already arrived at Athens. Cleo- 
_ patra rightly perceived that she came only to dispute 
Antony’ s heart with her.. She was afraid, that with 
her virtue, wisdom, and gravity of manners, if she 
had time to make use of her modest, but lively and 
-insinuating attractions, to win her husband, that she 
would gain an absolute power over him. To avoid 
_ which danger, she affected to be dying for love of 
- Antony; and with that view made herself lean and 
ic, wan, by taking. very little nourishment. Whenever 
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| he entered her apartment, she 1goked upon wie with 
» an alr of surprise and amazement; and when he left — 
her, seemed to languish with Sor nOn and dejection. e 


She often contrived to appear bathed in tears, and at 


the same moment endeavoured to dry and concea) re 


them, as if to hide from him her weakness and dis« 
order. Antony, who feared nothing so much as — 
occasioning the least unéasiness to Cleopatra, wrote —. 


letters to Octavia, to order her to stay for him at 


Athens, and to come no farther, because he war 
upon the point of undertaking some, new expedi 
tion. 
Medes, who promised him powerful succours, he was. 
making preparations to renew the war against the ~ 
Parthians. 

That virtuous Roman lady, dissembling the wrong. 
he did her, sent to him to. know, where it would be — 
agreeable to him to have the presents carried which — 


And in fact, at the request of the king of the S 


she had designed for- him, since he did not think fit 4 


Antony received — 
and. 


to let her deliver them in person. 
this second compliment no better than the first; 


Cleopatra, who had prevented his secing Ofavne Ss 


would not permit him to receive any thing from her. 
Octavia was obliged therefore to return to Rome, — 
without having produced any other effect by her 


ime 


voyage than that of making Antony more inexcusable. “bs 


This was what Caesar desired, in order to have a just 
reason for breaking entirely with him. 

When Octavia came to Rome, Cesar, professing a 
high resentment of the affront she had received, 
ordered her to quit Antony’s house, and to-go to her 
own. She answered, that she would wot leave her | 
husband’s house; 


she conjured him to renounce her interests. 


accordingly always continued there, asif he had been 


present, and educated with great care and magnifi- — 
cence not only the children he had by her, but also | 
those whom he had by Fulvia. What a contrast is 
here between Octavia and Cleopatra! In the midst 


a 


ee 


wa 


al that if he had no other rea 
sons for a war with Antony than what related to her, 


$ 


She. 


of rebuffs and affronts, how worthy does the one . 


seem, of esteem and respect, and the other, with all 


= 


her grandeur and mag mngeUce, of contempt and abs cae 


horrence! 


Cleopatra omitted no kind of arts to retain Antony a 


in her chains. ‘Tears, caresses, reproaches, menaces 
all were employed. By dint of presents she had 
gained all who approached him, and in whom he | 
placed most confidence. Those flatterers represented 
to him, in the strongest terms, that it would be abso- 
lutely cruel and inhuman to anda Cleopatra in 
the mournful condition she then was; and that it — 
would be the death of that unfortunate princess, who 
loved and lived for him alone. ‘They softened and 
melted the heart of Antony so effectually, that, for 
fear of occasioning Cleopatra’s death, he returned 
immediately to Alexandria, and put off the Medes to’ 
the following spring. 

* It was with great difficulty then that he resolved — 


* A. M. 3970. Before J. C. 34. 
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to leave F Royce and remove eel from his dear 
"Cleopatra. She agreed to attend him as far as the 


pauks of the Euphrates. 

~ * After having made himself master of Armenia, as 
much by treachery as by force of arms, he returned 
~— to Alexandria, which he entered in triumph, dragging 
at his Plantae wheels the king of Armenia, laden 
_ with chains of gold, and presented him in that con- 
dition to Cleopatra, who was pleased to see a captive 
king at her feet.. He unbent his mind at leisure, 
after his great fatigues, in feasts and parties of plea- 
sure, in which Cleopatra and himself passed days 
and nights. That vain { Egyptian woman, at one of 
_ these ban: juets, seeing Antony flushed with wine, 
_ presumed to ask him to give her the Roman empire, 
_ which he was not ashamed to promise her. 

Before he set out on a new expedition, Antony, to 
_ bind the queen to him by new obligations, and to give 
her new proofs of his being entirely devoted to her, 
resolved to solemnize the coronation of her and her 
children. A throne of massy gold was erected for 
_ «that purpose in the palace, the ascent to which-was by 
~ several steps of silver. Antony was seated upon this 
throne, dressed -in a purple robe embroidered with 
gold, and with diamond buttons. On his side he wore 
ascimitar, after the Persian mode, the hilt and scab- 
_ bard of which were loaded with precious stones; he had | 
a diadem on his brows, and a sceptre of gold i in his | 
“hand; in order, as he said, that in that equipage he 
“might deserve to be the husband of a queen. Cle- 
-opatra sat on his right hand in a brilliant robe, made 
of the precious linen which was appropriated to the 
use of the goddess Isis, whose name and habit she 
had the vanity to assume. Upon the same throne, 
but a little lower, sat Ceesarion, the son of Ju- 
_lius Cesar and Cleopatra,and the two other chil- 
dren, Alexander and Ptolemy, whom she had by An- 
tony. 

Every one having taken the place assigned them, 
the heralds, by the command of Antony, and in the 
presence of ail the people, to whom the gates of the 
palace had been thrown open, proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt, Cyprus, Libya, and Coelo-Syria, in 
conjunction with her son Cesarion. They afterwards 
proclaimed the other princes kings of kings; and de- 
 clared, that, till they should possess a more ample 
inheritance, Antony gave Alexander, the eldest, the 
‘kingdoms of Armenia and Media, with that of ’Par- 
thia, when he should have conquered it; and to the 
youngest, Ptolemy, the kingdoms of Syria, Phoenicia, 
and Cilicia. ‘Those two young princes were dressed 
after the mode of the several countries over which 
they were to reign. After the proclamation, the 
three princes, rising from their seats, approached the 
throne, and, putting one knee to the ground, kissed 
’ the hands of Antony and Cleopatra. ‘They had soon 
after a train assigned them, proportioned to their 
new dignity, and each his regiment of guards, drawn 
‘out of the principal families of his dominions. 

»Plin. 1. xxi. e. 3. 


Rog * A.M. 3971. Before J. C. 33. 
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Antony repaired cay ae ovine n needier to — 
act against the Parthians, and had already advanced 
as far as the banks of the Araxes; but the news of 3 
what was passing at Rome against him prevented his & 
going on, and induced him to abandon the Parthian —_ 
expedition. He immediately detached Canidius with 
sixteen legions to the coast of the Jonian Sea, and - 
joined them himself soon after at Ephesus, where he q 
might be ready to act in case of an open rnpture 
between Cesar and him; which there was great rea- 
son to expect. 4 

Cleopatra was of the party; and that decadent 
Antony's ruin. His friends advised him to send her 4 
back to Alexandria, till the event of the war should 
beknown. But that queen, apprehending that by Oc- - 4 
tavia’s mediation he might come to an accommodation 
with Cesar, gained Canidius, by dint of money, to 
speak in her favour to Antony, and to represent to 
him, that it was neither just to remove a princess 
from this war, who contributed so much towards it — 
on her own side, nor useful to himself; because her 
departure would discourage the Egy ptians, of whom 
the greatest part of his maritime forces consisted. 
Besides, continued those who talked in this manner, 
it did not appear that Cleopatra was inferior, either in a 
prudence or capacity, to any of the princes or kings 
in his army—she, who had governed so great a king: 
dom so long, and who might have learnt, in her in-— 
tercourse with Antony, how to conduct the most : 
important and difficult affairs with wisdom and address. ~ 
Antony did not oppose these remonstrances, which 
flattered at once his passion and vanity. 

From Ephesus he repaired with Cleopatra to Samos, 
where the greatest part of the troops had their ren-— 
dezvous, and where they passed their time in feasting — 
and pleasure. The kings in their train exhausted 
themselves in making their court by extraordinary 
expenses, and displayed excessive luxury in their 
entertainments. 

* It was probably in one of these feasts that the 
circumstance happened which is related by Pliny. - 
Whatever passion Cleopatra professed for Antony, as 
he perfectly knew her character for dissimulatior, 
and that she was capable of the blackest crimes, he 
apprehended, | know not upon what foundation, that 
she might have thoughts of poisoning him, for which - 
reason he never touched any dish at their banquet — 
till it had been tasted. It was impossible that the — 
queen should not perceive so manifest a distrust. 
She employed a very extraordinary method to make 
him sensible how ill-founded his fears were: and at_ 
the same time, if she had so bad an intention, how — 
ineffectual all the precautionsshe took would be. She — 
caused the extremities of the flowers to be poisoned, 
of which the wreathes, worn by Antony and herself 
at table, according to the custom of the ancients, 
were composed. ‘When their heads began to grow © 
warm with wine, in the height of their gaiety, Cleo- 
patra proposed to Antony to drink off those ‘flowers. 
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num, Romanum i imperium petiit: et promisit Antonius.” | 
]. iv. c. 2. 


From _ 









ne dipihand ‘alten hove pinched 
ne eee of his wreath with his fingers, and thrown 
em into his cup filled with wine, he was upon the 
point of drinking it, when the queen, taking hold of 
- bis arm, said to him— *1 am the poisoner against 
~ whom you take such mighty precaution. If it were 
possible forme to live without you, judge now whe- 
‘ther | wanted cither the opportunity or means for 
_ such an action.” Having ordered a prisoner, con- 
demned to die, to be brought thither, she made him 
Be drink that liquor, upon which he died immediately. 
‘The court went from Samos to Athens, where they 
passed many days in the same excesses. Cleopatra 
spared no pains to obtain the same marks of affection 
: and esteem as Octavia had received during her resi- 
_ dence in that city. ] 
could extort from them only forced civilities, which 
_ terminated in a trifling deputation, which Antony 
obliged the citizens to send to her, and at the head of 
- which he himself would be in quality of a citizen of 
e  <Athenss. 
__- ¥ The new. consuls, Caius Socius and Domitius 
EP .. BE schins having declared openly for Antony, 
e - quitted Rome and repaired to him. Cesar, instead 
of seizing them, or causing them to be pursued, 
ordered it to be given out, that they went to him by 
his permission ; and declared publicly, that all persons 
who were so disposed, had his consent to retire 
_ whitherthey thought fit. By that means he remained 
_- master at Rome, and was ina condition to decree 
_ and act whatever he thought proper for his own in- 
_ terests, or contrary to those of Antony. 
When Antony was apprized of this, he assembled 
all the heads of his party: and the result of their 
- deliberations was, that he should declare war against 
_ Cesar, and repudiate Octavia. He did both. “Anto- 
3 _ ny’s preparations for the war were so far advanced, 
_ that if he had attacked Cesar vigorously without loss 
_of time, the advantage must inevitably have been 
_ wholly on. his side; for his adversary was not then 
‘in a condition to make head against him, either by 
sea.or land. But voluptuousness prevailed, and the 
cs “operations were put off to the next year. ‘This was 
his rnin. Caesar, by his delay, had time to assemble 
all his forces. 

_ The deputies sent by Antony to Rome to declaré 
his divoree from Qctavia, had orders to command her 
to quit, his house, with all her children, and in case of 
__ refusal, to turn her out by force, and to leave nobody 
in it tut the son of Antony by Fulvia; an indignity 
the more sensible to Octavia, as a rival was the cause 
of it. However, stifling her resentment, she an- 

~ swered the deputies only with her tears; and unjust 
aS his orders were,she obeyed them, aan removed 
with her children. She even laboured. to appease 
“the people, whom so unworthy an action had incensed 
against him, and did her utmost to mollify the rage of 
Cesar. She represented to them, that. it was incon- 
istent with the wisdom and dignity of the Roman 
people to enter into such petty differences: that it 
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“was only a quarrel between women, atiich. did Sais 3 


But whatever she could do, she- 


people.’ 









merit that they should resent it; and that she should 
be very wretched if she were the occasion of a new Cm 
war; she who had consented to her marriage with | 
Antony, solely from the hope that it would prove 
the pledge of an union between him and Carsar. Iter. 
remonstrances had a different effect from her inten- 
tions; and the people, charmed with her virtue, had 
still more compassion for her misfortune, and detes: z 
tation for Antony, than before. z 
But nothing enraged them to such a height as An- 
tony’s will, which he had deposited in ‘the hands of 
the Vestal virgins. ‘This mystery was revealed by 
* two persons ‘of consular dignity, who, not being 
able to endure the pride of Cleopatra and the aban- 
doned voluptuousness of Antony, had retired to Carsare 
As they had been witnesses of this will, and knew the 
secret, they discovered it to Caesar. ‘The Vestals 
made great difficulty to give up an instrument confid- 
ed to their care; alleging in their excuse the faith of 
trusts, which they were obliged to observe ; and were 
determined to be forced to it by the authority of the 
The will accordingly being brought into the 
Forum, these three articles were read in it. J. That 
Antony acknowledged Cesarion, as lawful son of 5: 
Julius Cesar. II. That he appointed his sons by 
Cleopatra to be his heirs, with the title of kings of 
kings. If. That he decreed, in case he should die = 
at Rome, that his body, after having been carried i ie 
pomp through the city, should be laid the same eve-_ 
ning on a bed of state, in order to its being sent to 
Cleopatra, to whom he left the care of his funeral” = 
and interment. Me 
There are some authors, however, who believe this 
will to be a forgery contrived by Caesar to render An- 
tony more odious to the people. And indeed what 
probability was there, that Antony, who well knew 
to what a.degree the Roman people were jealous of — 
their rights and customs, should confide to them the ~ > 
execution of a testament, which violated them with te 
so much ccntempt. - 
When Cesar had an army and fleet ready, which. 
seemed strong enough to make head against his enemy, — = 
he also declared war on his side. But in the decree 
enacted by the people to that purpose, he caused it ip: 
to be expressed, that'it was against Cleopatra: it was 
from a refinement of policy, that he acted in that — 
manner, and did not insert Antony’s name in the de- _- 
claration of war, though actually intended against him. — = 
For, besides throwing the blame upon Antony, by — 
making him the aggressor in a war against his coun- — 
try, he did not hurt the feelings of those who were 
still attached to him, whose number and credit might 
have proved formidable, and whom he would have 
been under the necessity of declaring enemies to the 
commonwealth, if Antony had been expressly named 
in the decree.. : 
Antony returned from Athens to Samos, where the 
whole fleet was assembled. It consisted of five hun< 
dred ships of war, of extraordinary size and structure | 














*Titius and Plancus. 
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been taken for floating islands. 
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foot, and twelve thousand horse. 


3 unfurled its sails. 
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having several decks one above another, with towers” 
~ upon the head and-stern of prodigious height ; so 


that those superb vessels upon the sea might have 
: Such great crews 
were necessary for completely manning those heavy 


machines, that Antony, not being able to find mari- 


ners enough, had been obliged to take husbandmen. 


~artificers, ayinieteers. and all sorts of people void of- 


experience, and fitter to give trouble than do real 
service, 

On board this fleet were two hundred thousand 
The kings of Libya, 
- Cilicia, Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, Comagena, and 
Thrace, were there in person; and those of Pontus, 
_ Judeea, Lycaonia, Galatia, and. Media, had sent their 
_ troops. A more splendid and pompous sight could 
not be seen. than this fleet when it put to sea, and had 


ficence of Cleopatra’ s galley, all flaming with gold ; 
its sails of purple; its flags and streamers floating in 


the wind, whilst trumpets, and other instruments of 
_ war 


, made the heavens resound with airs of joy and 
~ triumph. Antony followed her close in a_ galley 
equally splendid. That queen, * intoxicated with 
her fortune and grandeur, and hearkening only 
to her unbridled ambition, foolishly threatened the 
Capitol with approaching ruin, and prepared with 


her infamous troop of eunuchs utterly to subvert the 


Roman empire. 

_On the other side, less pomp and splendour -was 
“seen, but more utility. _ Caesar had only two hundred 
“and ‘fifty ships, and fourscore thousand foot, with as 
many horse as Antony. But all his troops were 
chosen men, and on board his fleet were none but 
- experienced seamen. His vessels were not so large 
-as Antony’s, but then they were much lighter and 
fitter for service. 

_ Cesar’s rendezvous wasat Brundusium, and Antony 
advanced to Corcyra. But the season of the year was 


over, and bad weather came on; so that they were 


both obliged to retire, and to put their troops into 
winter-quarters, and their fleets into good ports till 
the approach of spring. 

t Antony and Casar, as soon as the season would 
admit, took the field both by sea and land.. ‘The two 
fleets-entered the Ambrasian gulf in Epirus. Anto- 
ny’s bravest and most experienced officers advised 
him not to hazard a battle by sea, to send back Cleo- 
patra into Egypt, and to make all possible haste into 
Thrace or Macedonia, in order to fight there by land ; 
because his army, composed of good troops, and much 
superior in numbers to Cesar’s, seemed to promise 
him the victory ; whereas a fleet so ill manned as his, 
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Dum Capitolio 
Regina dementes ruinas, 

Funus et imperio parabat, 
Contaminato cum grege turpium 
Morbo virorum; quidlibet impotens 

Sperare, fortunaque dulci 


Ebria Hor. Od. xxxvii.]. 1. 





Whilst drunk with fortune’s heady wine, 
Fill d with vast hope, though im otent in arina, 
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‘her fleet invincible, and that Cesar’s 








But nothing equalled the magni- 
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eee numerous soever it fight eae was by no means" 
to be relied on. 
hle of good advice for a long time, a 

only to please Cleopatra. That proud princess, who 
judged of things solely from appearances, believed 


and had acted 


Besides, 


approach it without being dashed to pieces. 


she rightly perceived that in case of misfortune it 


would be easier for her to escape in her ships than by 
lanc. Her opinion, therefore, took place against the 
advice of all the generals. 

{ The battle was-fought upon the second of Bap 






But Antony had been. not suscepti- 


2 


& 


ships could not — 


> 


tember, at the mouth of the gulf of Ambracia, near — 


the city of Actium, in sight of both the land armies ; 
the one of which was aieakan up in battle upon the 
north, and the other upon the south of that strait, 
expecting the event. ‘The contest was doubtful fore 
some time, and scemed as much in favour of Antony — 

s Cesar, till the retreat of Cleopatra. ‘That queen, 
frightened with the noise of the battle, in which every 
thing was terrible to a woman, took to flight when 
she was in no danger, and drew-after her the whole 


Egyptian squadron, which consisted of sixty ships of — 


the line, with which she sailed for the coast of Pelo- 
ponnesus. Antony, who saw her fly, forgetting every 
thing, forgetting even himself, followed her precipi- 
ately, and yielded a victory to Cesar, which, till then, 
he had exceedingly well disputed. It, however, cost 
the victor extremely dear. For Antony? s ships” 
fought so well after his departure, that, though the 


battle began before noon, it was not-over when night. 


came on; so that Cesar’s troops were obliged to pass 
it om board their ships. 


The next day, Cesar, secing his victory complete, | 


§ 


detached a squadron in pursuit of Antony and Cleo- : 


patra. But that squadron despairing of ever coming 
up with them, because so far before it, soon returned 
to join the main body of the fleet. ‘Antony having 
entered the admiral-galley, in which Cleopatra was, 
went and set down at the head of it; where, leaning 
his elbows on his knees, and supporting his head 
with his two hands, he remained like a man oyer- 
whelmed with shame and rage; reflecting with pro- 
found melancholy upon his ill conduct, and the 
misfortunes it had brought upon him. 
that posture, and in those gloomy thoughts, during 
the three days they were going to || 'Tanarus , Without 
seeing or speaking to Cleopatra. At the end of that 
time, they saw cach other again, and lived together 
as usual. 


The land army still remained entire, and consisted 


of eighteen legions and \twenty-two thousand horse. 
under the command of Canidius, Antony’s lieutenant- 





The haughty queen conceives the wild des‘zn, : 
So much her vain ambition charms! 

With her polluted band of supple slaves, 

Her silken eunuchs, and her Pbarian knaves, ed 

The Capitol in dust to level low, = 

And give Rome’s empire, and the world, a last and fatal blow 


t A. M. 3973, Before J. C. 31. 
} The 4th before the nones of September 
|| Promontory of Laconia, 
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He kept in — 








and given him abundance of difficulty.» 
themselves abandoned by their generals, they sur- 


general, and might have made head Se sr, 
But seeing 


> “¥endered-to Cesar, who received them with open 
arms, 




















serving it at the price of Antony’s life. 


Fim Tenarus, Cleopatra took the route of Alex- 


‘ andria, and Antony that of Libya, where he had left 


+ considerable army to guard the frontiers of that 
ponoi'y. Upon his landing he was informed, that 


- Scarpus, who commanded this army, had declared for 


Cesar. He was so struck with this news, which he 
had no reason to expect, that he would have killed 
himself, and was with difficulty prevented from it by 
his aa He therefore had no other choice to 
make than to follow Cleopatra to Alexandria, where 
she was arrived. 

Whren she approached that port, she was afraid, if 


her misfortune should be known, that she should We 


refused entrance. She Herein caused her ships to 
be crowned, as if she was returned victorious; and 
no sooner landed, than she caused all the great lords 
of her kingdom, whom she suspected, to be put to 
death, lest they should ‘excite seditions against her, 
when they were informed of her defeat. Antony 


found her in the midst of these bloody executions. 


* Soon after she formed another very extraordi- 
nary design. To avoid falling into Casar’s hands, 


“who, she “foresaw, would follow her into Egypt, she 


designed to have her ships in the Mediterranean car- 


_ ried into the Red Sea, over the isthmus between 
_them, which is no more than thirty leagues broad ; 


and afterwards to put all her treasures on board those 


ships and others which she already had in that sea; 


but the Arabians who inhabited the coast having 


burnt all the ships she had there, she was obliged to 


abandon her design. 
Changing, therefore, her resolution, she thought 
only of gaining Cesar, whom she looked upon as her 


_ conqueror, and to make him a sacrifice of Antony, 
-. whose misfortunes had rendered him indifferent to 


her. Such was this princess’s disposition. Though 
she loved even to madness, she had still more ambi- 
‘tion than love; and the crown being dearer to her 
than her husband, she entertained thoughts of pre- 
But con- 
cealing her sentiments from him, she persuaded him 


f. 40 send ambassadors to Casar, to negociate a treaty 


B. of peace with him. 


She joined her pralissad ore with 


his; but gave them instructions to treat separately 








_ ny’s ambassadors. 
- favourable answer. 


* war. 
hopes, in case she would sacrifice Antony to him. 


Cesar would not so much as see Anto- 
He dismissed Cleopatra’s with a 

He passionately desired to make 
sure of her person and treasures; her person to adorn 


for herself. 


_his triumph, her treasures to enable him to discharge 


‘the debts he had contracted upon account of this 
He therefore gave her reason to conceive great 


The latter, after his return from Libya, had retired 


2 into a country-house, which he had caused to be built 
expressly on the banks of the Nile, in order to enjoy 


— * ALM 3974, Before J. C. 30. 
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lowed him thither. 
been expected, that he would hear with pleasure. the 
wise discourses of those two philosophers. 


- But as” ; 
they could not banish from his heart his love for 


In his retirement it might hares se 


Cleopatra, the sole cause of all his misfortunes, that — : 


passion, which they had only suspended, soon re- 
sumed its former empire. He returned to Alexan- 


dria, abandoned himself again to the charms and ca~ 


resses of Cleopatra, and, with design to please her, 
sent deputies again to Cem to demand life of him, oes 


upon the shameful conditions of passing it at Athens i 
as a private person; provided Cesar would assure z 


Egypt to Cleopatra and her children. 


This second deputation not having met with a more 
favourable reception than the former, Antony endea 


voured to extinguish in himself the sense of his pre 
sent misfortunes, and the apprehension of those thacae 


threatened him, by abandoning himself immoderately 
to feasting and voluptuousness. Cleopatra and he 


regaled one another alternately, and strove with — 


emulation to exceed each other in the incredible mag- 
nificence of their banquets. 


The queen, however, who foresaw what might hap- A 


pen, collected all sorts of poisons, and to try which of 


them occasioned death with the least pain, she made as 


the experiment of their virtues and strength uponcri- — 


minals in the prisons condemned to die. Having 
observed that the strongest poisons caused death the 
soonest, but with great torment, and that those which 


were gentle brought on an easy but slow death, she 


tried the biting of venomous creatures, and. caused 
various kinds of serpents to be applied in her pre- 
sence to different persons. She made these experi- 


ments every day, and discovered at length that the 
aspic was the only one that caused neither torture _ 
nor convulsions; but merely throwing the persons — 


bitten into an immediate heaviness and stupefaction, | 


attended with a slight sweating upon the face, and 
a numbness of all the organs of sense, gently extin- ~ 


guished life ; so that those in that condition were an- 


gry when any one awakened them, or endeavoured 
to make them rise, like people exceedingly sleepy. — 


This was the poison she fixed upon. 


To dispel Antony’s suspicions and subjects of com. | : 


plaint, she applied herself with more than ordinary 
solicitude in caressing him. 


with a splendour and magnificence above what she 
had ever displayed before; so that many of the guests 
who came poor to that feast went rich from it. — 
Cesar, knowing how important it was to him not 
to leave his victory imperfect, marched in the be- 
ginning of the spring into Syria, and from thence sat 
down before Pelusium. He sent to summon the go- 
vernor to open the gates to him; and Seleucus, who 


commanded there for Cleopatra, having received se- 


Though she celebrated — 
her own birth-day with little solemnity and suitable 
to her present condition, she kept that of Antony _ 


cret orders upon that head, surrendered the place — 


without waiting a siege. The rumour of this treason 


spread in the city. 


Cleopatra, to clear herself of the 
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accusation, put the wife and children of Sasnee into 
Antony’s hands, in order that he might revenge his 
treachery by putting them to death. What a mon- 
ster was this princess! ‘he most odious of vices 
were united in her person; an avowed disregard of 
modesty, breach of faith, injustice, cruelly, and, what 
crowns all the rest, the false éxterior of a deceit fal 
‘ricpdshiv, which covers a fixed design of delivering 
up to his enemy the person she loads with the most 
tender caresses, and with marks of the warmest and 
most sincere attachment. Such are the effects of 
ambition, which was her predominant vice. 

Adjoining to the temple of Isis she had caused 
~ tombs and halls to be erected, superb as well for their 
heaury and magnificence, as their loftiness and ex- 
tent. Thither she Srdered her most precious effects 

and nroveables to be carried, gold, silver, jewels, 

ebony, ivory, and a large quantity of perfumes and 

- aromatic wood; as if she intended to raise a funeral 
pile, upon whie h she oul consume herself with her 
treasures. Ceesar, alarmed for the Jatter, and appre- 
-hending (est her despair should induce her to burn 
es despatched every day some person to her, to 
Se her great hopes of the most kind and generous 
treatment, and nevertheless advanced towards. the 
city by great marches. 

Upow arriving ‘there, he encamped near the Hip- 
_podrome. He was in hopes of making himself mas- 
ter of the city soon, hy means of the intelligence 
whieh he held with Cleopatra, upon which he relied 
no less than upon his army. 

_ Antony was ignorant of that princess’s intrigues, 
and, being unwilling to believe what was told him of 
them, } repared fora good defence. He made a vi- 
gorous sally ; and after having severely handled the 
besiegers, and warmly pursued to the gates of their 
camp a detachment of horse which had been sent 
against him, he returned victorious into the city. 
This was the last effort of expiring valour; for, after 
this exploit, bis fortitude and sense of glory aban- 
doned him, or were never after of any service to 
him. 
of applying himself seriously to his defence, by ob- 
serving the motions of Cleopatra, who was betraying 
him, he came, completely armed as he was, to throw 
himself at her feet, and to kiss her hands. ‘The 
whole palace of Alexandria immediately resounded 
with acclamations, as if the siege had been raised ; 
and Cleopatra, who had no thoughts but of amusing 
_ Antony, ordered a magnificent feast to be prepared, 
at which they passed the rest of the day and part of 
the night together. 

Early on the morrow, Antony resolved to attack 
Cesar by sea and land. He drew up his land army 
upon some eminences in the city, and from thence 
‘kept his galleys in view, which were going out of the 
port in order ‘to charge those of Cesar. He wailed 


ube making any motion, to see the success of ' 


bat attack ; but was much astonished when he saw 
Sassi admiral strike his flag when he came in 
view of Cwsar’s, and surrender his whole fleet’ to 
him. 
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-when too late, give credit to what ‘his friends had 








Instead of making use of this advantage, and 













This treason opened. Antony's dvdt, and mad 


told him of the queen’s perfidy. In this extremity: he 
was for signalizing himself _by an extraordinary act of © 
valour, ¢ capable, in his opinion, of doing him abun- — 
dance of honour. He sent to challenge Cavar to. a 
single combat. Cassar made answer, that if Antony — 
was weary of life, there were other ways to die be | 
sides that. Antony, seeing himself ridiculed by Ca 
sar, and betrayed by Cleopatra, returned into the — 
city, and was a moment after abandoned by all his | 
cavalry. Seized with rage and despair, he then flew — 
to the palace, with design to avenge himself upon | 
Cleopatra, but did not find her Were ae rae | 

That artful princess, who had foreseen what hap- 
pened, to escape the rage of Antony, had retired into’ ; 
the quarter where stood the tombs of the kings of © 
Egy pt, which was fortified with strong walls, diid the — 
gates of which she had ordered to be closed. She 
caused Antony to be told, that, preferring, an ho- | 
nourable death to a shameful captivly, she had killed” 
herself in the-midst of her ancestor’s tombs, where — 
she had also chosen her own sepulchre. Antony, f 
too credulous, did not give himself time to examine — 
a piece of news which he onght to have suspected — 
after all Cleopatra’s other infidelities; and struck 
with the idea of her death, passed immediately from — 
excess of rage to the most violent transports of grief, 
and thought only of following her to the grave. : : 

Having taken this furious Tésoltition, he shut him- 
self up in his apartment with a slave; and having — 
caused his armour to be taken off, he commanded him — 
to plunge his dagger into his breast. But that slave, 
full of affection, respect, and fidelity for his master, 
stabbed himself with if, and fell dead at his feet. 
Antony, looking upon this action as an example for 
him to follow, thrust his sword into his body, and fell _ 
upon the floor, in a torrent of his blood, which he — 
mingled with that of his slave. At that moment an- 
officer of the queen’s guards came to let him know 
that she was alive. He no sooner heard the name of - 
Cleopatra pronounced, than he opened his dying 
eyes; and being informed that she was not dead, he- 
differed his wound to be dressed, and aflérn avdk 
caused himself to be carried to the fort where she 
had shut herself up. Cleopatra would not permit the — 
gates to be opened to give him entrance, for fear of — 
some’ surprise; but she appeared at a high window, — 
from whence she threw down chains and cords. 
Antony was made fast to these, and Cleopatra, as- 
sisted by two women, who were the only persons she 
had brought with her into the tomb, drew him up. — 
Never was there a more moving sight. Antony, all 
bathed in his blood, with death painted in his face, 
was dragged up in the air, turning his dying eyes, 
and extending his feeble hards towards Cleopatra, as” 
if to conjure her to receive his last breath; whilst 
she, with her features distorted and herarms strained, 
pulled the cords with her whole strength ; the people — 
below, who coald give her no farther aid, encoura: — 
ging her with their cries: 

. When she had drawn him up to her. and had laid 





ores: 
















bed, nee Hare: her Aothies upon him; all 
ng her breast, and wiping the blood from his 
d, with her face eloséto his, she called him her 
wince, her lord, her dearest spouse. Whilst she 
made these fabenfal exclamations, she cut off An- 
_ tony’s hair, according to the superstition of the Pa- 
-gans, who believed that it gave relief to those who 
_ died a violent death. 
__ Antony, recovering his senses, and seeing Cleopa- 
ies affliction, ‘said to her, to comfort her, that he 
~ thought himself happy since he died in her arms; 
e: and that, as to his defeat; he was not ashamed of it, 
. it being no disgrace for a Roman to be overcome by 
_ Romans. He afterwards advised her to save her 
life and kingdom, provided she could do so with ho- 
four; to be upon her guard against the traitors of 
her own court, as well as the Romans in Czasar’s 
_ train, and to trust only Proculeius. He expired with 
. these words. ' 
a The same moment Proculeius arrived from Cesar, 
& ss who could not refrain from tears at the sad relation 
of what had passed, and at the sight of the sword still 
foreeeine with Antony’s blood, which was presented to 








him. He had particular orders to get Cleopatra into 
_his hands, and to take her alive, if. possible. ‘That 
_ princess refused to surrender herself to him. She 


_ had, however, a conversation with him without let- 
ting him enter the tomb. He only came close to 
the gates, which were well fastened, but gave pas- 
a chase for the voice through cracks. They talked a 

_ considerable time together, during which she conti- 

-nually asked the kingdom for her children; whilst 

he exhorted her to hope the best, and pressed her to 
3 2 confide all her interests to Cesar. 
_ After having considered the place well, he went to 
make. his report to Caesar. who immediately sent Gal- 
lus to talk again with her. Gallus went to the gates, 
as Proculeius had done, and spoke like him through 
ee crevices, protracting the conversation on pur- 
pose. In the mean while Proculeius brought a lad- 
der to the wall, entered the tomb by the same win- 
2 dow through which she and ‘her women had drawn 
pup Antony, and followed by two officers who were 
with him, went down to the gate where she was 
speaking to Gallus. One of the two women who 

a were shut up with her, seeing him come, cried out, 
quite out of her senses with fear and surprise, KO 

unfortunate Cleopatra, you are taken!” Cleopatra 
- turned her head, saw Proculeius, and would have 
stabbed herself with a dagger, which she always car- 
ried at her girdle. But Proculeius ran nimbly to 
her, took her in his arms, and said to her, * You 
_ wrong yourself and Caesar too, in depriving him of 
80 grateful | an occasion of showing his goodness and 
clemency.” At the same time he forced the dagger 
out of her hands, and shook her robes, lest she should 
have concealed poison in them. 
_ Cesar sent one of his freedmen, named Epaphro- 
ditus, with orders to guard her carefully, to prevent 
er making any attempt upon herself, and to behave 
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them to rise. 


‘the portraits of Julius Cesar. 


her at the” same time with. a the attention and | 





a 


sera ildicntss she could desire he likewise instructed oe 
Proculeius to ask the queen what she desired of him. 
Cesar afterwards prepared to enter Alexandria, 
the conquest of which there were no longer any to ~ 
dispute with him. He found the gates of it open, — 
and all the inhabitants in extreme consternation, not — 
knowing what they had to hope orfear. He entered — 








| the city, conversing with the philosopher Arius, upon = 
= 


whom he leant with an air of familiarity, to eae 
publicly the regard he had for him. Being arrived 
at the palace, he ascended a tribunal, which he or- 
dered to be erected there, and, seeing the whole 
people prostrate upon the ground ; he “commanded — : 
He then told them, that he pardoned 2S 
them for three reasons: the first, upon the account _ 
of Alexander their founder; the second, for the _ 
beauty of their city; and the third, for the sake ot Bie 
Arius, one of their citizens, whose merit and know- Es 
ledge he esteemed. 

Proculeius, in the mean time, acquitted himself ‘of. 
his commission to the queen, who at first asked no-- bile 
thing of Cesar but his permission to bury Antony, tz 
which was granted her without difficulty. She spared = 
no cost to render his interment magnificent, accord- 
ing to the custom of Egypt. She caused his body to 
be embalmed with the most exquisite perfumes of the ie 
East, and placed it amongst the tombs of the kings of 
Egypt. = 

Cesar did not think proper to see Cleopatra in thee = es 
first days of her mourning: but, when he believed he Ss 

might do it with decency, he was introducéd intoher 
phenbe after having asked her permission; being 
desirous to conceal his designs under the regard he 
professed for her. She was laid upon a little bed, in 
a very simple and neglected manner. When heen- 
tered her chamber, though she had nothing on but a 
single tunic, she rose immediately, and went to throw 
herself at his feet, horribly disfigured, her hair loose 
and disordered, ber visage wild and haggard, her — 
voice faltering, her eyes almost dissolved by exces- — 
sive weeping, and her bosom covered with wounds 
and bruises. That natural grace and lofty mien— 
which were inspired by her beauty, were, however, 
not wholly extinct; and notwithstanding the deplo- 
rable condition to which she was reduéed, even 
through that depth of grief and dejection, as ‘from Pee 
dark cloud, shot forth keen glances, and a kind of ra- 
diance which brightened in her looks, and in every 
movement of her countenance. Though she was al- 
most dying, she did not despair of inspiring that — 
young victor with love, as she had formerly done 
Cesar and Antony. 

The chamber where she reccived him was full of 
‘“« My lord,” (said she — 
to him, pointing to those pictures,) “behold those — 
images, of him who adopted-you his successor in the _ 
Roman SOMES st)! 10 whom I am indebted for my — 
crown.” Then taking letters out of her bosom, which 
she had concealed in it, “ See also,” said aie, (kiss- 
ing them,) “the dear testimonies of his love.” She 
afterwards read some of the most tender of them, — 
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_ commenting upon them, at proper intervals, with 
_ moving exclamations, and passionate glances: but 
she employed those arts with no success; for, whe- 
ther her charms had no longer the power they had 
in her youth, or that ambition was Cesar’s ruling 
passion, he did not seem affected with either her 
“person or conversation ; contenting himself with ex- 
horting her to take courage, and assuring her of his 
good intentions. She was far from not discerning 
_ that coldness, from which she presaged no good; but 
_ dissembling her concern, and changing the discourse, 
she thanked him for the compliments Proculeius had 
_ made her in his name, and which he had thought fit 
to repeat in person. She added, that in return she 
would deliver to him all the treasures of the kings 
of Egypt. And in fact, she put an inventory into 
his hands of all her moveables, jewels, and reve- 
And as Seleucus, one of her treasurers, who 
_ Was present, reproached her with not declaring the 
_ whole, and with having concealed part of her most 


valuable effects; incensed at so great an insult, she 


: - rose up, ran to him, and gave him several blows in 
the face. Then turning towards Cesar, “Is it not a 


- horrible thing,” (said she to him,) “that while you 


‘have not disdained to visit me, and have thought fit 
- to console me in the sad condition in which I now 
am, my own domestics should accuse me before you 
of retaining some women’s jewels, not to adorn a 
wretch like myself, but as a slight present to your 
_ sister Octavia, and your wife Livia; that their pro- 
tection may induce you to afford a more favourable 


_ treatment to an unfortunate princess?” 


Cesar was exceedingly pleased to hear her talk in 
that manner, not doubting but the love of life in- 
spired her with such language. He told her she 
_-might dispose as she pleased of the jewels she had 

reserved: and after having assured her that he 
_would treat her with more generosity and magnifi- 
cence than she could venture to hope, he withdrew, 
_ imagining that he had deceived her, and was deceived 


ee himself, 


Not doubting but Cesar intended to make her 
serve as an ornament to his triumph, she had no 
other thoughts. than to avoid that shame by dying. 
- She well knew that she was observed by the guards 
who had been assigned her, who, under colour of 
doing her honour, followed her every where; and 
besides that, her time was short, Casar’s departure 
approaching. The better, therefore, to cajole him, 
she sent to desire that she might go to pay her last 
_ duty at the tomb of Antony, and take her leave of 
him. Cesar having zranted her that permission, she 
weut thither accordingly to bathe that tomb with her 
tears, and to assure Antony, to whom she addressed: 





* Ausa et jacentem visere regiam 
Vultu sereno, fortis et asperas 
Tractare serpentes, ut atram 
Corpore combiheret venenum ; 
Deliberata morte ferocior ; 
Szvis Libumis scilicet invidens — 
Privata deduci superbo 
Non humilis mulier triumpho. 
Y Hor. Ov. xxxvii. 1. i. 
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her discourse as if he had been present before her 
eyes, that she would soon give him a more certain 
proof of her affection. ei, * See 
After that fatal protestation, which she accom- 
panied with sighs and tears, she caused the tomb to 
be covered with flowers, and returned to her cham- 
ber. She then went into a bath, and from the bath 
to table, having ordered it to be served magnificently. 
When she arose from table, she wrote a letter to’ 
Cesar; and having made all quit her chamber except 
her two women, she shut the door, sat down upon a 
couch, and asked for a basket of figs which a peasant 
had lately brought. She placed it by her, and a 
moment after laid down as if she had fallen asleep. 
But that was the effect of the aspic, which was con- 
cealed amongst the fruit, and had stung her in the 
arm, which she had held to it. The poison imme- 
diately communicated itself to the heart, and kiiled 
her without pain, or being perceived by any body. 
The guards had orders to let nothing pass without a- 
strict examination: but the disguised peasant, who 
was one of the queen’s faithful servants, played his 
part so well, and there seemed so little appearance 
of deceit in a basket of figs, that the guards suffered 
him to enter. Thus all Cesar’s precautions were in : 
effectual. 4 
He did not doubt Cleopatra’s resolution, after 
having read the letter she had written to him, to” 
desire that he would suffer her body to be Jaid in the” 
same tomb with that of Antony; and he instantly 
despatched two officers to prevent it. But notwith- 
standing all the haste they could make, they foun 
her dead. . as 
That * princess was too haughty, and too much 
above the vulgar, to suffer herself to be led in triumph 
at the wheels of the victor’s chariot. Determined 
to die, and thence become capable of the fiercest 
resolutions, she saw, with a tearless and steadfast 
eye, the mortal venom of the aspic glide-into her 
veins. Spe 4 
She died at thirty-nine years of age, of which she 
had reigned twenty-two from the death of her father. 
The statues of Antony were thrown down, and those 
of Cleopatra remained as they were; Archibius, who 
had long been in her service, having given Cesar a 
thousand talents that they might not be treated aa 
Antony’s had been. “Aes 
After Cleopatra’s death, Egypt was reduced into 
province of the Roman empire, and governed by a 
prefect sent thither from Rome. The reign of the 
Ptolemies in Egypt, if we date its commencement. 
from. the death of Alexander the Great, had continued 
two hundred and nincty-three years, from the year of 
the world 3681 to 3974. . = 
. With fearless hand she dard to grasp "oe 
The writhings of the wrathful asp, : 
And suck the poison through her veins, 
Resolv’d on death, and fiercer from its pains. 
Then scorning to be Jed the boast 
Of mighty Czesar’s naval host. 


And arm’d with more than mortal spleen, 
Defrauds a triumph, and expires a queen, 


FRANCIS. 









ANCIENT 


we have seen hitherto, without speaking of the 
2 first and ancient kingdom of Egypt, and of 
. some states separate, and in a manner entirely distinct 

from the rest, three great successive empires, founded 
@ _ onthe ruins of each other, subsist during a long series 
of ages, and at length entirely disappear; the empire 
of the Babylonians, the empire of the Medes and 
x _ Persians, and the empire of the Macedonians and 

the Grecian princes, successors of Alexander the 
x Great. A fourth empire still remains, that of the 
~ Romans, which, having already swallowed up most of 
_ those which have preceded it, will extend its con- 
quests, and, after having subjected all to its power by 
. force of arms, will be itself torn, in a manner, into 
different pieces, and, by being so dismembered, make 
a way for the establishment of “almost all the kingdoms 
_ which now divide Europe, Asia, and Africa. Behold 
p. heres to speak properly, a picture on a small scale of 
the duration of all ages; of the glory and power of 

ali the empires of the world; in a word, of all that 














ration in human greatness! Every excellence. by a 
happy. concurrence, is here found assembled: the fire 
of genius, and delicacy of taste, accompanied by solid 
judgment uncommon powers of eloquence, carried 

to the highest degree of perfection, without departing 
from nature and truth; the glory of arms, with that 
_ of arts and sciences; valour in conquering, and ability 
in government. What a multitude of great men of 
every kind does it not present to our view! What 
‘powerful, what glorious kings! What great captains! 
What famous conquerors! What wise magistrates ! 
What learned philosophers! What admirable legis- 
_Jators! We are transported with beholding in certain 
ages and countries, who appear to possess them as 
. _ privileges peculiar to themselves, an-ardent zeal for 
€. Justice, a passionate love for their country, a noble 
_ disinterestedness, a generous contempt of riches, and 
3 a an esteem for poverty, which astonish and amaze us, 
so much do Eaey appear above the power of human 
_ nature. 

In this manner we think and judge. 

















But, whilst 
2Eccles. xxxix. 20. 
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CONCLUSION a. 











os most splendid and most capable of exciting admi- | 











OF THE: 


HISTORY. 


we are in admiration and ecstasy at the view of so 
many shining virtues, the Supreme Judge, whocan 
alone truly estimate all things, sees nothing in them 
but littleness, meanness, vanity, and pride; and whilst . 
mankind are anxiously busied in perpetuating the ¥ 
power of their families, in founding kingdoms, and, 
if that were possible, rendering them eternal, God, 
from his throne on high, overthrows all their projects, Par 
and makes even their ambition the means of executing 

his purposes, infinitely superior to our understandings. — : er 
He alone knows his operations and designs. : 








All ages" . 
are present to him: * “ He sceth from everlasting to 5 
everlasting.” He has assigned to all empires their 
fate and duration.’ In all the different revolatleneaa ie 
which we have seen, nothing has come to pass by 
chance. We know, that under the image of that 
statue which Nebuchadnezzar saw, of an enormous — 
height and terrible aspect, whose head was of gold, _ 
the breast and arms of silver, the belly and thighs or 
brass, and the legs of iron mixed with clay, God 
thought fit to represent the four great empires, uniting = 
in them, as we have seen in the course of this history, 
all that is splendid, grand, formidable, and powerful, 
And of what has the Almighty occasion for over- 
throwing this immense colossus? °“A small stone _ 
was cut out without hands, which smote the image 
upon his feet, that were of iron and clay, and brake 
them to pieces. Then was the iron, the clay, the 
brass, the silver, and the gold, broken to pieces to- _ 
gether, and became like the chaff of the summer — 
threshing floors, and the wind carried them away, 
that no place was found for them; and the stone that 
smote the image became a great mountain, and filled 
the whole earth.” 3 
We see with our own eyes the accomplishment of 
this admirable prophecy of Daniel, at least in part, 
Jesus Christ, who came down from heaven to clothe 
himself with flesh and blood in the sacred womb ot 
the blessed Virgin, without the participation of man, 


wt 


is the small stone that came from the mountain with- 


out human aid. The prevailing characteristics of 
his person, of his relations, his appearance, his man. 


bDan. ii. 34, 35. 


ae ne Bis Meantes. in a Gord of every 
{hing that relates to him, were simplicity, poverty, 
and humility; which were so extreme, that they || 


concealed from the eyes of the proud Jews the divine | 


lustre of his miracles, how shining soever it was, 
and from the sight of the devil himself, penetrating 
and attentive as he was, the evident proofs of his 
divinity. 
_ Notwithstanding that seeming weakness, and even 
| meanness, Jesus Christ will certainly conquer the 
whole universe. It is under this idea that a prophet 
represents him to us: ° “He went forth conquering 
and to conquer.” His work and mission are, “ to set 
pakingdom for his Father, which shall never be 
lestroyed; and the kingdom which shall not be left 
to other people;” like those of which we have seen 
_ the history; “but it shall break in pieces and con- 
sume. all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for 


he power granted to Jesus Christ, the founder of 


this empire, is without bounds, measure, or end. 
_ The kings, who glory so much in their might, have 
nothing which approaches in the slightest degree to 
that of Jesus Christ. They do not reign over the 
ill of man, which is real dominion. Their subjects 


can think as they please independently of them. 
There are an infinitude of particular actions done 
without their order, and which escape their know- 
Their designs often 


edge as well as their power. 
ae * Apoc. vi. 2. 


own lives 


ry ‘and come 

At least a 

perishes with them, - 
quite otherwise. ¢ “ All power is given unto | 
-heaven and in earth.” He exercises it princip 
upon the hearts and minds of men. Nothing is. do 
without his order or permission. Every thing i 
disposed by his wisdom and power. Every thing 


operates, directly or indirectly, to the accom 


ment of his designs. 
Whilst all things are in motion and fluctua 
earth ; whilst states and empires pass away w 


credible rapidity, and the human race, vainl 


ployed with these outward appearances, are. also. 


ages has no other end than the formation of th 2 
pany of the elect, which ee and tends 
towards perfection. 


elect, °“ Then cometh the end, whee Se 

shall have delivered up the kingdom to G 

the Father: when he shall have put down a 
and all authority, and power.” God grant 

may all have our share in that blessed Magi 
whose law is truth, whose King is love, and w 
duration is eternity ! Frat, Fiat. 


4Matt. xxviii. 18. 










HRONOLOGY is the knowledge of the just 
XY computation of time. It shows to what year 

the events-related in history are to be referred. ‘The 
years used for measuring the duration of time are 
either Solar or Lunar. 
“The Solar year is that space of time which elapses 
between one equinox and another of the same deno- 
mination the next year; for instance, from the ver- 
nal equinox to the vernal equinox following, which 
contains 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes. 
_ The Lunar year is composed of twelve lunar months, 
ch of which consists of 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 
minutes, that make in all 354 days, 8 hours, and 48 
minutes. 
_ Both of these years are called Astronomical, to 
istinguish them from that in common use, which is 
~ termed Civil or Political. 
___ Though all nations may not agree with one another 
a in the manner of determining their years, some regu- 
lating them by the motion of the sun, and others by 

at of the moon, they, however, generally use the solar 
_yearin chronology. It seems at first, that as the lunar 
years areshorter than the solar, that ‘inequality should 
-oduce some error in chronological calculations. 
But it is 2 ee observed, that the nations Mae — 



























there be any it aco it may be segleelea, when 
question is ooly. to determine the year in which 
t ee, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 





These are called Epochs, from a Greek * word, witch 
signifies to stop, because we stop there to conside 
as from a resting-place, all that has happened before 
or after, and by that means to avoid anachronisms, that 
is to say, those errors which induce confusion of binehead =: 
The choice of the events which are to serve as — 
epochs, is arbitrary; and a writer of history cae > 
take such as best suits his plan. ed 





Hie enumeration and series of such years is called a an 
Era. There are almost as many eras as there have 
been different nations. The principal, and those — 
most in use, are that of the Creation of the World, of — 
the Birth of Jesus Christ, of the Olympiads, and re the 
Building of Rome. 1 make use only of the two most — 
famous, that is to say, that of the World, and that of = 
Jesus Christ. 3 
Every body knows, that the Olympiads deriveas 
their origin from the Olympic games, which were 
celebrated in Pelopennesus, near the city of Olympia. - a 
These games were so solemn, that Greece made them 
her epoch for computing her years. By an Olympiad 
is meant the space of four years complete, which. is 
the time that elapsed between one celebration of the — 
games and another. ‘The first used by chronologers — 
begins, according to Usher, in the summer of the 
year of the world 3228, before Christ 776. When 
the time in which an event happened is reckoned by 
Olympiads, authors say, the first, second, or third, &c. 
year of such an Olympiad ; which being once known, 
it is easy to find the year of the world to which the _ 
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same fact is to be referred ; and in like manner, when | 
the year of the world is known, it is easy to find that 


of the Olympiad which agrees with it. : 
Rome was built, according to Varro’s Chronology, 


inthe year of the world 3251, and the 753d be- | 
fore Jesus Christ, 


Cato dates the foundation of that 
city two years Jater, in the year of the world 3253, 


before Jesus Christ 751. I] shall follow the opinien 
of the latter in my Roman history. 


The years 
reckoned from this epoch are called indifferently 


years of Rome, or years from the foundation of the 


city. 
Lhe Julian period is also a famous era in chronology, 


-used principally for reckoning the years before 


Christ. 1 am going to explain, in few words, 
wherein this period consists, and its use: but first I 


_ must give the reader an idea of the three cycles of 


which it is composed. 
By the word cycle, is understood the revolution of 


_acertain number of years. 


The Solar Cycle is a term of twenty-eight years, 


-which includes all the variations that the Sundays 


and days of the week admit; that is to say, at the 


end of twenty-eight years the first seven letters of the 


alphabet, which are used in the calendar for noting 


_ the day of the week, and which are called Dominical 
letters, return in the same order in which they were 


at first. ‘To understand what | have now said, it 


_ must be observed, that if the year had only fifty-two 
weeks, there would be no change in the order of the 


dominical letters. But asit hasa day more, and two 


_~ in leap-year, that produces some variations, which 
_ are all included in the space of twenty-eight years, 
_of which the solar cycle consists. 


The Lunar Cycle, called also the Golden Number, 


is the revolution of nineteen years, at the end of 


which the moon returns, within an hour and a half, 
to the same point with the sun, and begins its luna- 
tions again in the same order as at first. We are 
indebted for the invention of this cycle to Meto, a 
Before the invention 
of the epacts, it was used for marking the days of the 


-hew moon in the calendar. 


Besides these two cycles, chronologers admit a 
third also, called Indiction. This is a revolution of 
fifteen years, of which the first is called the first 
imdiction, the second the second indiction, and so on to 
the fifteenth, after which they begin again to count 
the first indiction, &c. 

The first indiction is generally supposed to have 


begun three years before the birth of Christ. 


If these three cycles, that is to say, 28, 19, and 15, 
are multiplied by each other, the product will be 
7980, which is what is called the Julian period. 

One of the properties of this period, is to give the 
three characteristic cycles of each year, that is to 


say, the current year of each of the three cycles; 





* Tsay, what remains, and not the quotient, as some authors do ; 
for the quotient expresses the number of cycles, elapsed since the 
beginning of the period, and what remains after the division shews 


the year of the current cycle. 
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for example, every body knows that the vulgar era 
commences at the year 4714 of the Julian period. If — 
that number be divided by 28, what remains * after — 
the division shews the solar cycle of that year. In | 
the same manner the lunar cycle and the indictior 
may be found. Jt is demonstrated, that the three 
numbers which express these three cycles cannot be — 
found again in the same order in any other year of — 
the Julian period. It is the same in respect to the — 
cycles of other years. : Li 8 
If we trace this period back to its first year, that is — 
to say, to the year when the three cycles, of which — 
it is composed, began, we shall find it precede the | 
creation of the world 710 years; supposing the cre- — 
ation to precede the vulgar cra only 4004 years. 
This period is called Julian, because it is made to — 
agree with the years of Julius Cesar. Scaliger — 
invented it to reconcile the systems that divided — 
chronologers concerning the length of time elapsed — 
since the beginning of the world. There are some — 
who believe that only 4004 years of the world are to 
be reckoned before Jesus Christ. Others give more — 
extent to that space, and augment the number of years 
of which .it consists. These variations disappear — 
when the Julian period is used, for every body agrees — 
in respect to the year in which that began, and there 
is nobody who does not allow that the first year of 
the vulgar era falls in with the 4714th of that pe-~ 


riod. ‘Thus in the Julian period there are two fixed — 
points, which unite all systems, and reconcile all — 
chronologers. \ ee 


Itis easy to find the year of the Julian period, that 
answers to any year whatsoever of the vulgar era of 
the world. For as the beginning of the Julian period 
precedes that era 710 years, by adding that number | 
to the year proposed of the era of the world, we have _ 
the year of the Julian period that answers to it. For — 
instance, we know that the battle of Arbela was 
fought in the year of the world 3673. If to that, — 
number we add 710, it will be 4383, which number — 
expresses the year of the Julian period to which the — 


_battle of Arbela is to be referred. 


The reader knows that hitherto I have not en- © 
tered into chronological discussions, and undoubtedly 
does not expect that I should do so now. I shall 
generally follow Usher, whom I have chosen for my 
guide in this subject. 
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1800 | 2204 


Assyrians. 
Nimrod, founder of the first empire of the Assyrians.| 
Ninus, the son of Nimrod. 
Semiramis. She reigned forty-two years. 

Ninyas. F 
The history of the successors of Ninyas for thir- 

_ ty generations, except of Phul and Sardanapa~ 
lus is unknown, 


















Osmandius. ; : 
_. Uchoreus. ; 
Moeris. 





The Shepherd-kings _ seize 
t Lower Egypt. They reign 260 
Eipme years. 
2084 |1920) Abraham enters Egypt,where 
de Sarah is in great danger from 
one of the‘Shepherd-kings. 











— | 2148 |1856 





| 2179 |1825| ‘Thethmosis expels the Shep- 

asi 8 aan jherd-kings, and reigns in Low- 

rae ler Egypt. 

Ze ae | 2276 |1728! Joseph is carried into Egypt, 

rey ee _ land sold to Potiphar. 

| 2298 |1706| Jacob goes into Egypt with 
his family. 

Ramesses-Miamum begins to 
reign in Egypt. He persecutes 
the Israelites. 

Cecrops conducts a colony 








240711577 


| 2448 11558 





kingdom of Athens, 
1516 





L 


Amenophis, the eldest son of 
Ramesses, succeeds him. 
The Israelites quit Egypt. 
Amenophis is swallowed up in 
the Red Sea, Sesostris his son 
succeeds him. He dividesEgypt 
into thirty nomes, or districts, 
renders Ethiopia tributary, con- 
‘\quersAsgia,and subjects theScy- 
- |thians as faras the Tanais. On 
his return into Egypt he kills 
himself, after a reign of 33 years. 





| e494 |1510) 
2513 1491) 





WN 





2530 {1474 


res 





| Perseus, the fifth of Danaus’s 





A 
Foundation of the kingdo: 
of Sicyon. 


Foundation of the kingdo 
of Argos. Deluge of Ogyge 
in Attica, 


Foundation of the kingdom 


; from Egypt, and founds thelof Athens by Cecrops. He 


institutes the Areopagus. 
Under Cranaus, successor of|: 


|Cecrops, happens Deucalion’ 


flood. 

Foundation of the kingdom| 
of Lacedemonia, of which Le- 
lex is the first king. 


| 


| Danaus, brother of Sosostris, 
eaves Egypt, and retires into 
ithe Peloponnesus, where he 


makes himself master of Argos. 


‘successors, having unfortunate- 

ly killed his grandfather, aban- 

‘dons Argos, and founds the| 
ingdom of Mycene, 


¥ 



















2991 








3026 








3033 
3063 


r 








3120 
3160 


3210 
3228 








1013 






2949 \1055 


978 


971 





941 


884 
844 


794 
| 





776 





| 





Proteus, In his reign Paris 


turn to Troy with Helen. 


Chephrem.—Mycerinus.--—- 
Asychis. 

he six - preceding reigris 
were 170 years in duration; but 
it is hard to assign the length 
of each of them in particular. 






Pharaoh king of Egypt gives 
his daughter in marriage to 
Solomon. 

Sesac, otherwise called Se- 
sonchis. It was with him that 
Jeroboam took refuge. 

Sesac marches against Jeru- 
salem, and conquers Judza. 

Zara king of Egypt makes 
war with Asa king of Judah. 

Anysis. Jn his reign Saba- 
cus, king of Ethiopia, makes 
himself master of Egypt, reigns 
there fifty years; after which 
he retires, and leaves the king- 
dom to Anysis. 





‘|by the Heraclidee. 











Greece. ‘a 
Sisyphus, the son of Holus, 
makes himself master ofCorinth 
| The descendants of Sisy- 


phus are driven out of Corinth 











#gzeus, the son of Pandion,]| 
king of Attica. The expedi- 
tion of the Atgonauts is dated] 
in the reign of this prince. 


The Heraclidz make, them- 





is driven into Egypt on his re-|selves masters of Peloponnesus; 


from whence they are obliged 


Rhampsinit.—Cheops.——|to retire soon after. 


5 


Troy taken by the Greeks.| 

The Heraclide re-enter Pe- 
loponnesus, and seize Sparta, 
where the two brothers Eurys- 
thenes &Procles reign together. 

Institution of the Archons at 
Athens. Medon, the son o 
Codrus, is the first. 

Cadmus builds the city of 
Thebes, and makes it the seat, 
of his government. 


Lycurgus. ie 
Homer. Hesiod lived about) 
the-same time. ; | 


of Macedonia. _ a 
Reginning of the common, 
era of the Olympiads. 











Treturn to the chronology of the Assyrians, which I discon- 


tinued, because from Ninyas down to this time, nothing is 
_|known of thei ee nie trea 





Caranus founds the kingdom] | 
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NG rela 
| Babylon & 
against Saracus. He; 
makes himself mas- 








ae 


Thales 'ter of Babylon. 


sect. 
| 624 Draco, 
619 legislator o 
i 616, Nechao.|' Athens. 
In the 7th 
year of his 
reign he de- 
607| feats the 
king of As- 
syria, and. 
seizes part 
of his domi- 
nions. He 
reigned 16 
606! years. 
Solon. 
The se- 


of Miletus, , 
founder of 
the Ionic 


’ 


Destruction of Nine- 
veh. Thenceforth Ba- 
bylon was the capital 
of the Assyrn. empire. 





Babylon. 








Nabopolassar associ- 
ateshis son Nabuchod- 
onosor in the empire, 
sends him at the head 
ofanatmy to reconar. 
the countries taken) 
from him by Nechao. 
Jerusalem taken by 
Nabuchodonosor. He 
trnsports a great num; 
ber of Jewsto Baby- 
lon,and amongst them 
the prophet Daniel. 
The captivity begins 








| bopolassar, 


cus its king 





racinn 








with part offMiletus in 
his army. | the 16th 
Cyaxares {year of his 
his son suc-}  Teign. 
ceeds him. 
The second 
year of his 
reign he 
beats the 
Assyrians, 
and attacks 
Nineveh, 
the siege o 
which he is 
obliged to 
abandon by 
a sudden ir- 
| ruption of | 
the Scythi- 
ans into his 
dominions. 





Cyaxares 

joins his | Allyattes. 
forces with] He conti- 
those of Na-| nues the 
siege of 
Miletus, 
which had 
been carri- 
ed on six 
years byhis 
father, and 
. |putsanend 
to it six 
years after, 
by conclud 
ing a peace 
with thebe. 
sieged. In 
the same 
prince’s 


takes Nine- 
veh, and 
puts Syra- 


to death. 








fromhis carrying away 
the Jews to Babylon. 
Death of Nabopolas- 
sar. Hisson Nabuchod- 
onosor I], succeeds 


ven sages of.tim in his dominions. 
Greece 


A 


Psammisilived about 
|six years, | this time. led by Daniel. 


Iczus, 


Nabuchodonosor’s 





first dream interpret- 


reign there 
was a war 
between 
the Medes 
& Lydians. 


r which was 





Nineveh, |the siege of| 





terminated 


Astyages, [by the mar- 


the son ofjriageof Cy- 








_ {from whom 


1 eonthery = 








Cyaxares, |axares with 
gives his |Aryenis the; 
daughter in} daughter 
{marriage to! of Alyate |- 





‘tes. 








\ 





3411 


3416 





3430 


3432 


3434 


3435 


3440 








599 


595 


594 


593 


588 


574 


572 


or 
=) 
i=) 


569 
564 


562 
560 
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| Egypl. 





iApries. He 
Imakes him- 
self master 
of Sidon, in 
the Ist year 
of his reign. 


Zedekiah, 
king of Ju- 
dah, makes 
an alliance 

with the 
king of E- 
sypt, con- 
trary to the 
advice of 
the prophet 
Jeremiah. 

Unfortu- 
nate expe- 
dition of 
Apries into 
Libya. 

Amasis 
revolts a- 
gainst Ap- 
ries, 

Nabu- 
chodonosor 
subjects E- 
gypt, and 

confirms 

Amasis in 
the throne. 


Apries 
dies in the 
25th year of 
his reign. 

Amasis 
reigns after 
him in 
peace. 














Ipairs in person to Je-| 
Tusalem,makeshiinself; 






yer 4 











end of the same year, 
Nabuchodonosor _re- 


master of it appoints 
Zedekiahking instead 
of Jehoachin,whomhe 
carries into captivity. 

Nabuchodonosor de- 


lon. At his return in- 
to his dominions, he 
causes the threeyoung 
Hebrews to-be thrown 
into the furnace. 








Nabuchodonosor 
makes himself master 


13 years. He did not 
march against Egypt! 
tillafter this expeditn. 

Nabuchodonosor’s 





Thespis 
reforms 
tragedy. 
Pythago- 
ras lived 
about this 
time. 
Simonides 
the cele- 

brated 


poet. 


second dream inter- 
preted by Daniel. 

Nabuchodonosor re- 
duced to the condi- 
tion of beasts during 
seven years; after 
which he reigns again 


one year. Evil-Mero-! 


dach his son succeeds 


him. He reigns only 
two years. } 
Neriglissor. Fle 


makes great’ prepara- 
tions for war against 
the Medes, and calls 





in Croesus to his aid, 


i 


of Tyre,aftera siege of| 





i 


1 
\ 
1 
( 








| Greece. | Babylon. | Media, | 
jtheirname.| } ee king of Per-} 
Sappho, . ‘sia. 
atthesame| Nabuchodonosor’s| Birth o 
time. lieutenants, after ha-'Cyrus. 
ving ravaged Judza,| Death o 
blockade Jerusalem,'Cyaxares. 
& put king Jehoiakim| Astyages 
to death. About thejhis son suc- 


ceeds him. 
He reigns 
35 years. 


Cyrus 


stroys Jerusalem, and goes for the 
carries away Zedeki- first time - 
ah captive to Baby-! 


into Media, 
to see his 
grandfather 
Astyages. 
He remains 
three years 
with him. 


Death of| sop liv-| ey 
ed in his 


Astyages. 


X 
/ 











Croesus 


succeeds 


Cyaxaresireign, and| 
was in bis! 
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Or wrk: SRO ya IE ee, < 


eet tee a 


; “Greece. | ~~~ Babylon. 











ir 





ay, mpire. oe 
| Afier the death of Cyaxares and Cambyses, 























turns into 
Media for 
the second 
‘time, in or- 
der to assist 
this uncle in 
the war 
twith the Ba- 
!bylonians. 
( : Expedition 
of Cyrus a- 
gainst the 
king of Ar- 
menia. 
Cyaxares|, 


makes him- 
self master 
jof Athens, | 





Croesus 
reigns only nine months.{and Cyrusjflies before 
defeat the |Cyrus. 


Laborosoarchod. He 














= ahs : 
@ 1 
; i : great battle, 
beens i which 
rite ; eriglissor 
af is slain. 
be eRe’: (8449 a Labymit, called in} About this 
— . OD - |3456| 548 scripture, Belshazzar. |time the Battle o 
© {8460, 544 Uippo- marriage of/Thymbra 
(Shy aaa nax, author Cyrus with|between 
od of the verse the daugh-|Croesus and 
wae) Scazon. ter of his (Cyrus, fol- 
= Heraclitus, uncle Cy- loved by 
chief of the axares may|the taking 
ett a sect which be dated. of Sardis by 
maa S bears’ his Re eae 
; name. ind of the 
= |gaga} 540 Birth o kingdom off 
; ' 18466} 538 schylus. Labynit is killed at Cyrus|Lydia. 
Ctesiphon, [the taking of Babylon.jmakes him- 
ce or Chersi- |The death of thatiself master 
phron, ace-|prince puts an en2 toljof Babylon. 
: lebrated ar-|the Babylonian empire, 
‘ - 13468) 536 chitect, fa-lwhich is united with} Death o 
: mous espe-|that of the Medes. Cyaxares. 
a cially for _ 
Bs, building the} 
Bt temple of 
a Diana of E- 
ae :  |phesus. 








3478 | 526 
3479 | 525 


3481 | 523 





death of 


3480 | 524 that prince, 
Egypt is an- 


nexed tothe 
Persian do- 
minions, & 
continues 
so till the 
reign of 
Alexander 
the Great, 
which in- 
cludes the 
spaceof two 
hundred 


and six 





3482 | 522) 
3483 | 521) 
3485 | 519, 
i 
3488 | 516 
3490 | 514 
3496 | 508 


years. 


the name of the Empire of the Persians, 


which subsisted 206 years. 
ee ee 
Empire of the Persians. 





Cyrus. The first year of his reign he per- 
mits the Jews to return into Judea. 
Daniel’s vision concerning the succession 
of the kings of Persia. } 
Cyrus dies on a journey which he makes 
into Persia, after having reigned seven years 
Death ofjalone, and thirty from his setting out from 


Psamme-|Pisistratus. |Persia at the head of an army to aid Cyax- 
nitus. He/Hippias_ his/ares. 


reigns only|son suc- : 
six months.|ceeds him. |fourth year of his reign he attacks Egypt, 


After the 


Cambyses his son succeeds him. The 


and re-unites it to the empire of the Persians, 


Unsuccessful expedition of Cambyses a- 
gainst the Ethiopians. if 


Cambyses puts Meroe, who was both his 
sister and wife, to death. i 
It was about this time that Oretas, one of} . 
the Satrape of Cambyses, made himself mas- 
ter of the island of Samos, and caused Poly- 
crates, the tyrant of it, to be put to death. | 








Death of Cambyses. Smerdis the Magian, 
who had mounted the throne before the death 
of Cambyses, succeeds him. He reigns only 
seven months. 

Darius, son of Hystaspes. 

Edict of Darius in favour of the Jews, 
wherein that of Cyrus is confirmed. It is be- 
lieved, that what is related in the history o 
Esther happened some time after the publi- 

‘ cation of this edict. 

‘Babylon revolts against Darius, and is ta- 
ken after a siege of twenty months. 
Miltiades| Expedition of Darius against the Scythians. 
goes to set- 
tle in the 
Chersone- 

sus. 

The Pisi- 
stratidz 
are obliged 
to abandon| 
Attica, ~ re 


Darius penetrates into India, and reduces 
all that great country into subjection. 


e {Darius tl f Cyrus, who succeeded both in their domin-| — 
| Mede. i tons, united the empire of the Medes with 4 
: . those of the Babylonians and Persians ;| 
Pisistratus) Cyrus re- and of the three formed a fourth, under| 














The history of tne Greeks from henceforth will be intermixed and 
almost confounded with thal of the Persians ; for which reason 
T shall separate their Chronology no farther. 











Persians and Greeks, 
Fe ete ieee aE 2 ey Pee ee oh ae 2 Be 
3501 | 503! ‘The Persians form the siege of the capital of the island of Naxos, 
jand are obliged to raise it in six months. 
rae 3502 502| Aristagorus, governor of Miletus, revolts from Darius, and brings 
“ i the lonians and Athenians into his measures. 
3504! 500 The lonians make themselves masters of Sardis, and bum it. 
3507| 497) The Persians defeat the lonians in a sea-fight before the island 
4 of Lados, and make themselves masters of Miletus. - 
Misch yNus. 
3510! 494| Darius sends Gobrius his son-in-law at the head of an army to 
attack Greece, 

Anacreon, 
491| WVarius takes the command of his armies from Gobrius, and gives 























it to Dalis and Artaphemes. \ 
a 490| Battle of Marathon. " 
4 499; Unfortunate end of Miltiades. r 
aa) 45| Veath of Darius Hystaspes. Xerxes his son succeeds him. 
= 4y4|_ Birth of the historian Herodotus, 
i 4go| Xerxes sets out to make war against the Greeks. 
pag a, Battle of Thermopyle. Leonidas, king of the lacedemonians, 
=| ee is killed in it. Sea-fight near Artemisium, fought at the same time 
; O with the battle of Thermopylae. 
= 3 Birth of Euripides. 
a) Battle of Salamis, followed by the precipitate return of Xerxes 
o jintto Persia. 
+3 3525 | 4'79, Battle of Plate. Sea-fight the same day near Mycale, in which 
7, the Persians are defeated. 
an 5 3526 | 478 The Athenians rebuild the walls of their city, which had been 
ee ! demolished by Xerxes, notwithstanding the opposition of the 
ee fe Lacedamonians. 
a5; 3528 | 476| The command of the armies of Greece, of which the Lacedzemo- 
Bre Li le - |nians had been in possession from the battle of Thermopyla, is 
Bae transferred to the Athenians. 
Big Pindar flourished about this time. 
, 3530| 474] LPausanias, general of the Lacedzemonians, accused of holding 
‘} | © |secret intelligence with Xerxes, is put to death. 
3531} 473] ‘Themistocles, the Athenian general, is accused of having had a 





share in Pausanias’s plot, and takes refuge with Admetus, king of 
‘ the Molossians. ; 
} x Sophocles and Euripides appear in Greece about this time. 

3532| 472|- Xerxes is killed by Artabanus, the captain of his guards, 
: Artaxerxes, surnamed Jongimanus, succeeds him. ‘Themisto- 
pea cles takes refuge in his court the first year of his reign. 
TeMS33 | 471! Cimon réceives the command of the armies at Athens. The 
; | jyear following he defeats the Persians, and takes their fleet near 
the mouth of the river Eurymedon, ae) 
Birth of the historian Thucydides. ‘ 
| 3534] 470' Great earthquakes at Sparta, in the reign of Archidamus, which 
: lgives tise to a sedition of the Helots. 
¥ Birth of Socrates. - 
35| 469) | Beginning of Pericles. > 


| Phidias, famous for his skill in architectnre and sculpture. 
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3568 
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460 
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456 
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450 


449 


446 


440 


436 


431 
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429 
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~ Persians and Greeks. me | 
Dilference and misunderstanding between the Athenians and| 
Lacedzmonians, occasioned by the alfront offered to the Athenians; 
by the Lacedzemonians, in sending back their troops, alter having 
called them in to their aid against the Messenians and Helots. 
Some time after, and in consequence of this quarrel, Cimon is! 
banished by the Ostracism. wea ; 

Ezra obtains a commission from Artaxerxes to return to Jerusa- 
Jem, with all who are willing to follow him, 

Themistocles puts an end to his life at Magnesia. 

Herodicus of Sicily, chief of the sect of Physicians called 
Atcarnrucy. Hippocrates was his disciple. ; 

‘he Egyptians, supported by the Athenians, revolt against 
Artaxerxes, 4 \ 

Defeat of the Persian army in Egypt. 

The Egyptians and Athenians are defeated in their turn; in 
consequence of which all Egypt returns to its obedience to 
Artaxerxes, and the Athenians retire to Biblos, under the command 
of Inarus, where they sustain a siege of a year. 

Battle of Tanagra in Boeotia, where the Athenians beat the 
Spartans, who were come to the aid of the Thebans. 

Nehemiah obtains Artaxerxes’s permission to return to Jerusalem. 

Birth of Xenophon. ; 

Cimon, recalled from banishment after five years absence ; i 
reconciles the Athenians and Spartans, and makes them conclude 
a truce of five years. 





















End of the war between the Greeks and Persians, which had 
continued from the burning of Sardis by the Athenians, fifty-one 
years. r 

Death of Cimon. 

The Lacedemonians conclude a truce for thirty years with the : 
Athenians. The latter soon break it by new enterprises. ; 

Empedocles, Pythagorean philosopher, flourished about this time. 

Myron, the famous sculptor of Athens. 

Pericles makes war with the Samians, and takes the capital of 
their island, after a siege of nine months. 3c rf 
Zeuxis, the famous painter, disciple of Apollodorus. Parrhasius}| -- 
his rival lived at the same time. eRe 
Aristophanes, the comic poet. ai 
Birth of Isocrates. 7 


War between the Corinthians and the people of Corcyra. The| {° — 
Athenians engage in it in favour of the Corcyrians. The inhabi- ‘ 
tants of Pontidea declare on the side of Corinth against Athens. , 
Alcibiades begins to appear in this. war, which occasions that of] + 
Peloponnesus. 

Scopas, architect and sculptor. : 

Beginning of the Peloponnesian war. It continues 27 years. ; 

A terrible plague rages in Attica. The physician Hippocrates 3 
distinguishes himself by his extraordinary care of the sick. Ai cee 

Death of Pericles. Ce ae 

The Lacedwmonians besiege Platez. ta 

Plato, founder of the ancient academy. we, 

Death of Artaxerxes, Xerxes his son succeeds him. He reigns 
only forty-five days. . Bere o eit 

Sogdianus puts Xerxes to death, and causes himself to be ac-| 
iknowledged king in his stead. His reign continues only six months.| — 
| Ochus, known under the name of Darius Nothus, rids himself of} — ~ 














; i 


ogdianus, and succeeds him. pitas iG AK 
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A eR Oa enSTaNs CRU GCERSe Lo hewvir aR er acoNeua oy 
War of the allies with the Athenians. It continued three years, 
Philip besieges and takes Amphipolis.. i Gi 
Revolt of Attabasus against, Ochus king of Persia. _ 
Birth of Alexander the Great. : 
Demosthenes appears in public for the first time, and encourages 
the Athenians, who were alarmed by the preparations for wa 
making by the king of Persia. 

Beginning of the sacred war. 

354). Death of Mansolus, king of Caria. 

353 Philip makes himself master of the city of Methone. 

352; Artemisia, widow of Mausolus, whom she had succeeded, takes 
Rhodes. ; 

Philip attempts to seize Thermopyle in vain. 

351} Successful expedition of Ochus against Phoenicia, Cyprus, and 
afterwards Egypt. 

350' Nectanebus, the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race, is 
' jobliged to fly into Ethiopia, from whence he never returns. 





348} Death of Plato. 


Philip makes himself master of Olynthus. 
346| Philip seizes Thermopyle, and part of Phocis. He causes him- 
self to be admitted into the number of the Amphictyons. 
342) Oration of Demosthenes concerning the Chersonesus, in favour 
of Diopithies. : 
339; he Athenians send aid under Phocion to the cities of Perin- 
thus and Byzantium, besieged by Philip. That prince is obliged 
to raise the siege. \ 
338 Philip is declared generalissimo of the Greeks in the council o 
the Amphictyons. He makes himself master of Elatza. 
Battle of Ceronzea, wherein Philip defeats the Athenians and the 
Thebans, who had entered into a league against him. 
Ochus, king of Persia, is poisoned by Bagoas his favourite. 
Arses his son succeeds him, and reigns only three years. 
337| Philip causes himself tobe declared general of the Greeks against 
\the Persians. The same year he repudiates his wife Olympias.| 
His son Alexander attends her into Epirus, from whence he goes 
to Ilyria. 


336) Philip’s death. Alexander his son, then twenty years of age, 


succeeds him. 
Arses, king of Persia, is assassinated by Bagoas. Darius Codo- 

manus succeeds him. y , 
335| Thebes taken and destroyed by Alexander. He causes himself} 
to be declared generalissimo of the Greeks against the Persians in 
a diet assembled at Corinth. 
334| Alexander sets out for Persia. 

Battle of the Granicus, followed with the conquest of almost all 
Asia Minor. 
‘333; Alexander is seized at Tarsus with a dangerous illness, from 









having bathed in the river Cydnus. He is cured in a few days. 
Battle of Issus. 
332 Alexander makes himself master of Tyre, after a siege of seven 
months. 
Apelles, one of the most famous painters of antiquity. Aristides 
and Protogenus were bis cotemporaries. 
| Alexander goes to Jerusalem. He makes himself master of 
Gaza, and soon after of all Egypt. He went after this conquest 


| 





, |to the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and at his return built the city o 


& |Alexandria. 
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3685 | 319] Death of Antipater. Polysperchon'succeed8 him, 
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ersians and Greeks. " 
It is followed with the taking of Arbela, 
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31| Battle of Arbela. 
Babylon, Susa, and Persepolis. 
330| Darius is seized and Jaden with chams by Bessus, and soon after 
assassinated. His death puts an end to the Persian empire, which 
had subsisted 206 years from its foundation under Cyrus the Great. 
The Lacedzmonians revolt against the Macedonians. Antipa- 
ter defeats them in a battle, wherein Agis their king is killed. 
Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes to see Alexander at 
Zadracarta. ; lost ; 
Philotas and Parmenio his father, suspected of having con- 
spired with others against Alexander, are put to death. 
329| Bessus is brought to Alexander, and soon after put to.death. 

Alexander, after having subdued the Sogdians and Bactrians, 
builds a city upon the Iaxartes, to which he gives his name. 

Embassy of the Scythians to Alexander, followed by a victory 
gained by him over that people. en 

Lysippus of Sicyon, a famous sculptor, flourished about this time. 
328} Alexander makes himself master of the rocky eminence of Oxus. 

Clitus is killed by Alexander at a feast in Maracanda. The 
death of Calisthenes happens soon after. 5 

Alexander marries Roxana, the daughter of Oxyartes. 

327, Alexander’s entrance into India. He gains a great victory over 
Porus in passing the Hydaspes. 

326] On the remonstrances of his army, Alexander determines to 
march back. 

The city of Oxdyrace taken. Alexander in great danger there. 
325} Alexander’s marriage with Statira, the eldest daughter of Darius. 

Revolt of Harpalus, whom Alexander had made governor of 
Babylon. " 

Demosthenes is banished for having received presents, and 
suffered himself to be corrupted by Harpalus. 

324 Death of Hephestion at Ecbatana. 

Menander the inventor of the new comedy, lived about this time. 
323) Alexander, on his return to Babylon, dies there, at the age of| 
thirty-two years and eight months. Aridzeus, that prince’s natural 
brother, is declared king in his. stead. The regency of the king- 
dom is given to Perdiccas. 

_ The generals divide the provinces amongst themselves. From 
this division commences the era of the empire of the Lagide in 
Egypt. 

The Athenians revolt, and engage the states of Greece to enter 
into a league with them. Demosthenes is recalled from banishment, 
322) Antipater is besieged in Lamia by the Athenians, and is forced 
to surrender by capitulation. He soon after seizes Athens, and! 
puts a garrison into it. | 

Death of Demosthenes. 

321} Alexander’s magnificent funeral. 
Perdiccas puts Eumenes into possession of Cappadocia. 





ee 





Perdiccas and Eumenes. 
Death of Craterus. : 


Unfortunate end of Perdiccas in Egypt. Antipater succeeds | 


him in the regency of the empire. 
320| Eumenes defeated by Antigonus; shuts himself up in the castle 
of Nora, where he sustainsa siege ofa year, i 
Ptolemy makes himself master of Jerusalem. 
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League of Ptolemy, Craterus, Antipater, and Antigonus, against}. 
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ASP Soa cee - Persians and Greeks. 
' Phocion’s condemnation and death at Athens. 

Cassander, the son of Antipater, seizes Athens, and settles De- 
metrius Phalereis there to govern the republic. 

Olympras, the mother of Alexander, causes Arideus and Eury- 
dice his wife to be put to death, as she herself is soon after, by or- 
der of Cassander. 

Eumenes is delivered up to Antigonus by his own soldiers, and 











jput to death. 


Antigonus takes Tyre, after a siege of fifteen months. Demetri- 
us his son, surnamed Poliorcetes, begins to appear. 
Zeno institutes the sect of the Stoics at Athens. 





‘Seleucus makes himself master of Babylon and the neighbouring 
provinces. | atlig 
At this expedition of Seleucus against Babylon, hegins the fa- 
mous era of the Seleucidz, called by the Jews the era of contracts. 
Ptolemy retires into Egypt, and carries a great number of the 
inhabitants of Phoenicia and Juda thither along with him. 
Cassander causes Roxanaand her son Alexander to be put to death. 
Polysperchon puts Hercules, the son of Alexander, and his mo- 
ther Berenice, to death. 
Ophellas, governor of Libya, revolts against Ptolemy. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes makes himself master of Athens, and 
re-establishes the democratical government. The same year he 
makes himself master of Salamis, and the whole island of Cyprus. 
Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded at Athens, retires to 
Thebes. The Athenians throw down his statues, and condemn him 
to death. 
Antigonus and his son Demetrius assume the title of kings. 
The other princes follow their example, and do the same. 
Antigonus, to make the most of his son’s victory in Cyprus, un- 








dertakes to deprive Ptolemy of Egypt. That expedition does not 
succeed, 





Ptolemy the astronomer fixes the beginning of the reign of Pto- 
lemy king of Egypt, on the 7th of November of this year. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes forms the siege of Rhodes, which he is forc- 
ed to raise a year after. 

The Rhodians employ the money raised by the sale of the ma- 
chines which Demetrius had used in the siege of their city, and 
had given them as a present, in erecting the famous Colossus, called 
the Colossus of Rhodes. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes is declared general of all the Greeks, by 
the states of Greece assembled at the isthmus. 

Ptolemy, Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, enter into a 
league against Antigonus and Demetrius his son. 

Battle of Ipsus, wherein Antigonus is killed. It is followed by 
the division of the empire of Alexander amongst the four allied 
princes, tee 

Argesilaus, founder of the middle academy. 


There is so much connection between the events which happened in 
the four empires formed oul of Alexanders, that ?t is impossible 
to separate them: for which reason I shall dispose them all in one 
column, uccording lo the plan Ihave followed in trealing them 

in the body of my Bistory. I shall first gire a lable, that con- 

tains only the kings thal reigned in each of those kingdoms. 
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A.MLA.Cy Egypt. _ Syria. Macedonia. | Thrace and Bithynia., 
‘3704 300} Ptolemy So-[ Seleucus Ni-| Cassander. Lysimachus. - { 
3701) 297\ter. ator. Philip and A ie \ 
fexander, the : 
sons of Cassan - 
der, dispute th 
kingdom, and r 
possess italimos ( 
three years. 
A 3710' 294 Demetrius { 
Poliorcetes, fe 
3717 287 Pyrrhus and = 
3719 285) Ptolemy Phi- Lysimachus. A 
‘3723 28 i\ladelphus. Seleucus Ni-| Lysimachus is kill- oe 
cator, a very ed ina battle. Afte y Z 
short time. his death his domi- peer 
. nions are dismember- aed 
ed, and cease to Need 
form a distinct king- 
dom. : 
Egypt. ~ Syria. Macedonia. ~ 
3724 280;—_—~<CS*“‘;«*«*Y;*«A Ochs Soter. Ptolemy Ceraunus. i. 
His brother Meleager, 
; reigned some time after’ 
him. 
13726) 27 Sosthenes. 
3728; 276 Antigonus Gonatas. 
e 
37431 261 Antiochus Theos. | 
5 3758) 246] Ptolemy Euergetes. Seleucus Callinicus. | ; 
3762) 242 Demetrius son of An-i 
tigonus Gonatas. ! 
3772 232 PA hone | 
3778' 226 Seleucus Ceraunus. An tionus Tscea: i 
3781] 223 i Antiochus the Great. 
3783) 221 Ptolemy Philopator. | 
99 “ye ; 
Hie a Ptolemy Epiphanes. Philip. - 
3817] 187 ie \ Seleucus Philopator. 
3824| 190| Ptolemy Philometor. Perseus, the last king: 
3825) 179 of the Macedonians. 
Egypt. Syria. 
3829) 175 | Antiochus t.piphanes. 
$40; 164 ‘’ Antiochus Eupator. | 
3842, 162 Demetrius Soter, 
3854, 150 > Alexander Bala. 
3859. 145 Ptolemy Physcon. \ Demetrius Nicator. , 
3860, 144 Ua Antiochus Theos, the son of Ba- : 
| la, seizes part of Syria. Tryphon’ 
| | does the same soon after. — 
140 Autiochus Sidetes puts Try- : 





phon to death, and reigns in his 
room. ‘ ' 
Zebina succeeds Demetrius Ni- 
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124 ; Seleucus, the son of Nicator. | 
eh eiaeee Antiochus Grypus. 
117 Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
“114 ‘ Antiochus the Cyzicenian di- 
\ } : vides the kingdom with Grypus. 
107 Alexander I. brother of Lathyrus.| _ 
97), Seleucus, son of Grypus. 
93 Antiochus Eusebes. . 
92 “Antiochus, second son of Gry- 
us. 
91 Philip, third son of Grypus. 
90 Demetrius Eucheres, fourth son 
of Grypus, 
85) . \ Antiochus Dionysius, fifth son 
. lof Gry pus, 
The four last named kings reign- 
ed successively with Eusebes. 
83 Tigranes, during fourtecn years. 


81) Alexander II. son of Alexander 1. 


Antiochus Asiaticus. 


65) Ptolemy Auletes. 
58) Bereme, the eldest daughter 


of Auletes, reigns some time in 
his stead; after which that prince 
is restored. 

Cleopatra reigns at first. with 
her eldest brother, then with Pto- 
lemy her youngest brother, and at 
last alone. 





Alexander’s Successors. 





Seleucus, king of Syria, builds Antioch. 

Athens refuses to receive Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

Death of Cassander, king of Macedon. Philip his son succeeds 
him. He reigns only one year, and is succeeded by Alexander his 
brother. About this time Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, espouses Anti- 
gone, of the house of Ptolemy, and returns into his dominions, out 
of which he had been driven by the Molossi. 

Demetrius Poliorcetes retakes Athens. Lysimachus and Ptole- 
my, almost at the same time, deprive him of all he possessed. 

Demetrius puts to death Alexander king of Macedonia, who had 
called him in to his aid, and seizes his dominions, where he reigns 
seven years. 

Foundation of the city of Seleucia by Seleucus. 
Pyrrhus and Lysimachus take Macedonia from Demetrius, The 
latter dies miserably the year following in prison. 

Ptolemy Soter, king of Egypt, resigns the throne to his son Pto- 
lemy Philadelphus. 

- Foundation of the kingdom of Pergamus by Philetzrus. 

Demetrius Phalereus is shut up in a fort by order of Philadelphus, 
land kills himself there. 

Seleucus Nicator, king of Syria, declares war against Lysima- 
chus, king of Macedonia. — : 

_ Eysimachus ig killed in a battle in Phrygia. Seleucus enter 


1) 


\Macedonia to take possession of the kingdom. He is assassinated 
there by Ceraunus. Antiochus Soter, his son, succeeds him inj 














the kingdom of Syria. 
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ie Alexanders Successors. ; 

Ceraunus, to secure the kingdom of Macedonia to himself, puts; 
the two children of Lysimachus by Arsinoe to death, and ponies 
her into Samothracia. = 

The republic of the Achzeans resumes its ancient form, which it| 
had lost under Philip and Alexander. j 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, called in by the Tarentines, goes to 
Italy to make waragainst the Romans. He gives them battle for the 
first time near Heraclea, where the advantage is entirely on his side. 
He is again successful in'a second battle fought the year following. 

Irruption of the Gauls into Macedonia. Ceraunus gives them 
battle, in which he is killed. Maleager his brother succeeds him. 
Pyrrhus abandons Italy, and goes to Sicily, which he conquers. 
Sosthenes drives the Gauls out of Macedonia. He is made king’ 
there, and reigns two years. 

Attempt of the Gauls upon the temple of Delphi. _ 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, causes the Holy Scrip- 
tures to be translated into Greek. - 

Death of Sosthenes. .Antigonus Gonatus, son of Poliorcetes, 
who reigned afterwards during ten. years in Greece, makes 
himself king of Macedonia in his room. Antiochus, king o 
Syria, disputes the possession of it with him.. Their difference} 
terminates by the marriage of Antigonus with Phila, the daughter 
of Stratonice and Seleucus. 

Antiochus defeats the Gauls in a bloody battle, and delivers the 
country from their oppressions. By this victory he acquires the 
name of Soter. ; ; 

Pyrrhus returns into Italy, and is defeated by the Romans. He 
goes to Macedonia, where he attacks and defeats Antigonus. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, in consequence of the reputation of the 
Romans, sends an embassy to them to demand their amity. 

Pyrrhus undertakes the siege of Sparta, and cannot reduce it. 

He is killed the next year at the siege of Argos. 

Antigonus Gonatus makes himself master of Athens, which had 
entered into a Jeague with the Lacedemonians against him. 

Abantidas makes himself tyrant of Sicyon, after having put 
Clinias its governor to death. 

Magus, governor of Cyrenaica and Lybia, revolts against Ptole- 
my Philadelphus. 

Death of Philetzrus, king and founder of Pergamus. Eumenes 
his nephew succeeds him. 

Antiochus Soter, king of Syria, causes his son Antiochus to be 
proclaimed king. He dies soon after. 

Berosus of Babylon, the historian, lived about this time. 

Accommodation between Magas and Ptolemy Philadelphus. 

War between Antiochus, king of Syria, and Ptolemy Philadel- 

hus. 
‘ Aratus, the son of Clinias, delivers Sicyon from tyranny, and 
unites it with the Achzan league. 

Arsaces revolts against Agathocles, governor for Antiochus in the 
country of the Parthians. About the same time Theodorus, 
governor of Bactriana revolts, and causes himself to be declared 
king of that province. : 

Treaty of peace between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philadelphus,| 
which puts an end to the war. By one of the conditions of that 
treaty, Antiochus repudiates Laodice, and marries Berenice,| 
Ptolemy’s daughter. : : 
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lexander’s Successons.. 
tumbassy of the Romans to Antiochus the Great, in order to be 
assured whether the complaints against him were justly founded. | 

Conspiracy of Scopas the Htolian, against Ptolemy Epiphanes,| 
discovered and punished. i 
195! Flamininus makes war against Nabis, the tyrant: of Sparta. 
191) Philopoemen gains a considerable advantage over Nabis, near} 

Sparta. q 
The AXtolians resolve to seize Demetrias, Chalcis, and Sparta,| 
by treachery and stratagem. 

Nabis is killed. Philopceemen makes the Lacedzemonians ente 
into the Achzun league. 

Antiochus goes into Greece to the aid of the Atolians. The 
Romans declare war against him, and soon after defeat him near} 
the straits of Thermopyle. 

190| Battle of Magnesia, followed ty a:treaty of peace, which’ puts an} 
end to the war between the Romans and) Antiochus, which had sub-} 
sisted about two years. 

The philosopher Panztius was born about this time. 

189, The consul Fulvius forces the tolians to submit to the Romanss|. 
Manlius, his colleague, almost at the same time’ subjects all the 
Gauls in Asia. 

The cruel treatment of the Spartans by their exiles, supported 
by Philopemen, happened this year. : 
187| Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, is killed in the: temple of; 

Jupiter Belus, which he had entered in order to plunder it. Sele-} 
ucus Philopator succeeds him. 
183 Philopemen is taken before Messene by Dinocrates, and putt 
death. 
181} Demetrius, son of Philip, king of Macedonia, is unjustly accused] 

_ |by his brother Perseus, and put to death. 

180! Death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of Egypt. Ptolemy Philome- 
tor succeeds him. 

179; Death of Philip, king of Macedonia. Perseus his son succeeds 
him. : 
175| Seleucus Philopator, king of Syria, is poisoned by Heliodorus,} 
whom. he had :sent a little before to take Jerusalem. He is suc-| 
ceeded by Antiochus Epiphanes. 

774) Antiochus Epiphanes causes Onias the high-priest of Jerusalem! 
to be deposed, and sets Jason in his place. 
171} War between Antiochus and Ptolemy Philometor. 

The Romans declare war against Perseus. That prince h 
some advantage in the first battle near the river Peneus, 
170| Antiochus Epiphanes makes himself master of all Egypt. He} 
marches afterwards to Jerusalem, where he commits unheard-of} 
cruelties. 
169| The Alexandrians, in the room of Philometor, who. had fallen 
into the hands of Antiochus, make Ptolemy Euergetes, his younge 
brother, king. . 

- Philometor is set at liberty the same year, and unites with hi 
brother. That union induces Antiochus to renew the war. 

168! Paulus. Amilius is charged with the. Macedonian war, agains 
Perseus. He gains a famous victory over that prince near Pydna 
which puts an end to the kingdom of Macedonia. It was no 
teduced, however, into a province of the Roman empire, till twen+ 
ty Pau after. 











he prwtor Anicius subjects Illyria in thirty days. 
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Alerandeis Successors. 
Pv pilius, one onthe ausca: adors seni by the Romans into Egypt, 
obliges Antiochus to quit it, and comes to an acconmodation ‘with’ 
|the two brothers. { 
Antiochus, exasperated at what had happened in Egypt, turns 
his rage against the Jews, and sends Apollonius to Jerusalem. 

The same year he publishas.a deeree; to oblige all nations in 
subjection tovhini to renounce) their-own religion, and conform to} 
his. This law oceasions accruel persecution amongst the Jews. | 

Antioehus goes in person’ to Jerusalem, to see his orders put is 
execation. ‘The smartyrdom of ‘the’ Maccabees; and’ the death o 
Fleazir, happened:at that time. ‘ 

Paulus Ainilius abandons the cities of Epirus to be plundered’ by 
his army, for having taken Perseus’s part. The Acheans; suspected 
of having favoured that prince, are sent to: Rome’ to give an ac- 
count of their conduct. The senate banish theminto: different! 
towns of Italy, from whence they are not suflered-to-return homie 
till seventeen years after. Polybius was of this number. 

Prusias, king of Bithynia, goes to Rome. Eumenes, King 6 
Pergamus, is not permitted to enter it. 

Death of Mattathias. Judas his son succeeds: him, and gains 
many victories over the generals of Antiochus. 

Antiochus Epiphanes is repulsed. before Elymais, where he 
intended to plunder the temple. He marches towards Judéea, 
with design to exterminate the Jews. The hand of God'strikes 
him on the way, and he dies in the most exquisite torments. An 
tiochus Eupator, his son, succeeds him. 

Antiochus Eupator marches against Jerusalem. He is soon 
after obliged to return into Syria, in order toexpel Philip of Antis 
och, who had made himself master of ‘his capital. 

Difference between Philometor, king of Egypt, and: Physcon ‘his 
brother, which does not terminate till/after the: expiration of’ five 

ears, 

Octavius, umbassador for the Romans-in Syria, is assassinated. 

Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleueus Philopator, flies from Rome,| 
where he had been kept as an hostage, to Syria, where he causes! ’ 
Antiochus Enpator to be putito death, and seizes the throne. 

3843] 161) Death of Judas Maccabeus. 

3844 | 460} Demetrius is acknowledged king of Syria by the Romans. 

3845| 159} Death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus Philometor-sne} 
ceeds him. 

8848] 156; War-between Attalus and Prusias. | 

3851] 153} Alexander Bala pretends to be the son of Antiochus Epinhaness| 
and in that quality attempts to cause himself to be acknowledged 
king of Syria. | 

3852) 152} Andriscus of Adramyttium pretends himself the son of Perseus, 

and undertakes to cause himself to be declared king of Macedonia. 

He is conquered, taken, and sent to Rome by Metellus. 

Demetrius Soter is killed in a battle between him and Alexander| 
Bala. His death leaves the latter in possession of the empire “ 












3837] 16 


4A 


3838 | 166 


3841} 163 


3842] 162 








3854! 150 


Syria. 
Macedonia jis reduced into a province of the Roman empire. 
Troubles in Achaia promoted by Dizus and Critolaus. The| ie 
commissioners sent thither by the Romans are insulted. i 
Metellus goes to Achaia, where he gains several advantages. over| — “ 
the Achzans. Mummius succeeds him ; and, after a great battle 


3856} 148 
3857,| 147 


3858] 146 
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near Leucopetra, takes Corinth, and entirely demolishes it. 
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3858 


3859 


3860, 


3863 


3864 
3866 


3868 
3869 


3871 
3873 


3874 








ithe province of Achaia. 


The sequel of the history of the kings of Syria is much embroiled ;} 
for which reason I shall separate it from that of the Egyptians,| 


an order to complete 





als chronology. —_ 


Syria. 





145. Demertius Nicator,: 
144s0n of Demetrius So- 


ter, defeats Alexander, Theos, son of Bala,|Physcon, his brother, 
Bala, and ascends the|supported byTryphon,|succeeds him. 


throne. 


141) Demetrius marches 
against the Parthians. 
After some small ad- 
vantages he is taken! 
prizoner. 


140 
138 


Antiochus, surnamed|Philometor. 


s,s 


makes himself master 
of part of the kingdom. 
Tryphon gets Jona- 
than into his hands, 
and puts him to death 
atPtolemais. The year 
following he murders 
his pupil Antiochus, 
and seizes the king- 
dom of Syria. 
Antiochus Sidetes, 
the second son of De- 





136 
135 


133) 
131 


metrius Soter, marries'king of Pergamus. At- 
Cleopatra, the wife of|talus, his 
his brother Demetrius|surnamed Philometor, 
Nicator; and after ha-|succeeds him. He 
ving put Tryphon tojreigns five years. 


death, he is declared 
king himself. 


Antiochus Sidetesjdria obliges most off 
besieges John Hyr-|the inhabitants to quit 
canus in Jerusalem,|the place. 


and takes the city by 
capitulation. 


Antiochus marchesking of Pergamus, at 
against the Parthians,|his death leaves his 
laid gains many ad-|dominions to the Ro- 
vantages over them.|man people. 
They send back De-\nicus seizes them.) 


metrius the year fol- 


130, _Demets 13 Nicatorlowing. 


teigns again “n Syria. 





_ = eee 
Alexander's Successors. : 
146 Greece is reduced into a Roman province, under the name of, 








Egypt. 
Death of Ptolemy 
Ptolemy 





Death of Attalus,} 


nephew, 


The cruelties of 
Physcon at Alexan- 


(Attalus Philometor, 


Andro- 


(The consulPerpenna 
defeats Andronicus, & 
sends him to Rome. 
The kingdom of Per- 
gamus is reduced the 
year following into a} 
Roman Province by 
Manius Aquilius.) 
Physcon repudiates 
Cleopatra,his firstwife, 
and marries her daugh-} 
ter of the same name. 
He is soon after oblig-|’ 
ed to fy,and the Alex- 











cator, is declared king,|by Grypus, and dies|daughter in marriage 


oh 


o_o eee ee 





\ 


Zebina 1s defeated 


Antiochus the Cyzi- 
cenian, son of Cleopa- 
tra and Antiochus Si- 
detes, takes arms a- 

ainst Grypus. He has 
the worst in the begin- 


Egypt. 
landrians give the gu-f: 
vernment to Cleopa-}- 
is whom he had fe-, 
pudiated. 

Physcon re-ascends|' - 
the throne of Egypt. 


_— 


Physcon gives his 


to Grypus, king of Sy- 
Tia. 


ce 


Death of Physcon. 
Ptolemy Lathyrus su 
ceeds him. Cleopatra, 
his mother,obliges hin 
to repudiate Cleopa 
tra, his eldest sister, 
and to marry Selene, 


Cleopatra, queen o 


ning; but two yearene youngest. 
| 


after obliges his broth- 
er to divide the king-) 
dom of Syria with him. 





3877 | 127| Demetrius is killed 
- |by Alexander Zebina, 

who takes his place, 
and causes himself to 
be acknowledged king 
of Syria. . 

3880 | 124) Seleucus V. eldest 

3882 | 122/son of Demetrius Ni- 
and soonafterkilled by|soon after. 
Cleopatra. Antiochus 
Grypus succeeds him. 

3884] 120) Cleopatra attempts 

3887 | 117|to poison Grypus, and 

3880 | 414/is poisoned herself. 

3891) 113) 

3897 |< 107; 

3900} 10 


3901 103) 


3903 | 101 
3907| 97 
3910 


3911 


Death of Grypus. 
ceeds him. 


by Eusebes, and burn-| 
ed in Mopsuestia. 
3912 


93! Seleucus is defeated put to death. 


Egypt, gives the king- 
dom of Cyprus to A- 
lexander,her youngest! 
son. 

Cleopatra drives La- 
thyrus out of Egypt,| 
and places his brothe 
Alexander upon the 
throne. sepsis 

Signal victory o 
Lathyrus over Alexan 
der, king of the Jews, 
upon the banks of the 
Jordan. 

Cleopatra forces La- 
thyrus toraise the siege 
of Ptolemais,and takes 
that city herself. 

Cleopatra takes her 
daughter Selene from 





94/Seleucus, his son, suc-| Antiochus the Cyzi-'Lathyrus, and makes 


cenian isdefeated,and her marry Antiochus; 


Antiochus Eusebes, 
the son of the Cyzice- 


92| Antiochus, brother of|nian, causes himself to 


Seleucns & second son|he declared king. He 
of Grypus,assumes the|marries Selene the wi 
diadem. He is present-jdow of Gry pus. 


lyafterdefeated by Eu- 


sebes. 





Ithe Cyzicenian. 


— oem 


ee ee ee 
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3921 
3922 


3923 


3928 
3935 


3939 


3946 


3949 
3953 
3956 
3957 


91) Philip, his brother, 





' jsebes, alt 
ithe Orontes. 


third son of Grypus,  - » 
isucceeds him, : 
90; Idemetrius Eucheres, 


89 fourth son of Grypus, Alexander kills his 
lis established king at 


mother Cleopatra. 

88 Damascus, by the aid) Eusebes, defeated by| Alexander is expel- 
of L.athyrus, Philip and Demetrius,|led, & dies soon after. 

retires to the Parthi-| Lathyrus is recalled. 

85} Demetrins having]ans, who re-establish 

been taken by thePar-|him upon the throne 

thians, Antiochus Dio-|two years after. 

nysus, the fifth son o 

Grypus, is set upon 

the throne, and killed 

the following year. 

83, The Syrians, weary| Eusebes takes refuge 
of so many changes,jin Cilicia, where he 
choose Tigranes, king|femuins concealed. 
lof Armenia, for their 








82 king. He reigns four- Lathyrus ruins Thebe: 
teen yeats by a vice- inEgypt,where the Te-} 
roy. bels he had before de-|; 

featedhadtaken refuge} 

8) Death of Lathyrus. 


Alexander II. son o} 
Alexander I. under 
the protection of Syl: 
la, is elected king. 


76 Death of Nicome- 
69 Tigtanes recal]s| Antiochus Asiaticusides, king of Bithynia. 
Magdalus, his viceroy takes possession of Sy-|His kingdom is redu- 
in Syria. ria, and reigns fourjced into a Roman, 
years. province; as is alsoCy-| 
renaica the sume year. 

65 Pompey deprives} Alexander is drive 


Antiochus Asiaticus ofjout of Egypt. Ptole- 
his dominions, and re-|my Auletes, Lathy- 
duces Syria into a Ro-jrus’s natural son, is set, 
man province. in his place. 


Egypt. 


68| The Romans depose Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, and seize tha 
islands Cato is charged with that commission. 
Ptolemy Auletes is obliged to fly from Egypt. Berenice, the 
eldest of his daughters, is declared queen in his stead. 
55| Gabinins and Antony restore Auletes to the entire possession of] 
his dominions. 
51| Death of Ptolemy Auletes. He leaves his dominions to his eldest; 
son, and his eldest danghter the famous Cleopatra. 
48| Ponthinus and Achillas, the young king’s guardians, deprive Cleo 
- {patra of her share in the government, and drive her out of Egypt. 
47| Death of the king of Egypt. Czesar places Cleopatra upon the 
throne, with Ptolemy her young brother. 








\ 
—- 








- 43} Cleopatra poisons her brother when he comes of age to share the 





ear energie 











sovereign authority according to the laws. She afterwards declare 
for the Roman/triumviri. 
41| Cleopatra goes to Antony at Tarsus in Cilicia. She gains th 
ascendant over him, and carries him with her to Alexandria. 
33] Antony makes himself master of Armenia, and brings the King] 
prisoner to Cleopatra. Coronation of Cleopava and all her children. 
Rupture between Cesar and Antony. Cleopatra accompanies! 
the latter, who repudiates Octavia at Athens. 
31| Cleopatra flies at the battle of Actium. Antony follows her, and 
thereby abandons the victory to Cesar. 
30] Antony dies in the arms of Cleopatra. 
Ceesar makes himself master of Alexandria. Cleopatra kills her 
self, Egypt is reduced into a Roman province. 












Parthian Empire. Pontus. 
514 The kingdom of Pon 
tus was founded by Da 


rius the son of Hystas 
pes, in the year 3490, 
|Artabazus was the firs 
king of it. His succes- 
sors, down to Mithri- 
dates,ate little known. 
Mithridates 1. Hei 
commonly considered 
as the founder of the 
kingdom of Pontus. 
| Ariobarzanes. 


reigns 26 years. 
Mithridates Il. He}. 


404 


366 

360) Ariarathes I. was the 

337 first king of Cappado- 
cia. He reigned joint- 
ly with his brother 
Holophernes. 

336] Ariarathes IF. son o 
the first. He was depri- 
ved of his dominions 
by Perdiccas, who sets 
Eumenes on thethrone} 

315) Ariarathes III. as- 

302icends the throne o 
Cappadocia after the 
death of Perdiccas and 
Eumenes. 

284) Ariamnes. 

Ariarathes IV. 


reigns 35 years. 


reigns of the three 
kings who succeed 
him, include the space 
of an hundred years. 
Arsaces I. founder of;The last of them wa 
the Parthian Empire. |Mithridates IV. grea 
Arsaces II. brothergrandfather of Mithri 
of the first. dates the Great. | 
Priapatius. 
Phraates I. 


Mithridates II. Hel) 
reigns 36 years. The 
250 | 


190, Ariarathes V. 
185 
164 
162} Ariarathes VI. sur- 
131)named Philopator. 


Pharnaces, son of] 


Mithridates 1. Mithridates IY. 


Phraates II. 
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Ad ~__ Cappadocia. Parthian Empire. — Pontus. | 














padocia, and sets Ar-fover the  Parthdans, 
chelaus in his place.Jwhich retrieves the 
On the death of that}honour they had los 
prince, which happen-fat the battle of Carre. 
ed in the year of the 

_ |.» Jworld 4022, Cappado- 
cia was reduced int 
a Roman province. 





Syracuse. Carthage. 











Syracuse is said to have been|Carthage was founded in the \yea 
founded in the year of the worldlof the world 3158; before Christ 
3295; before Christ 709. 846. 

3501| 503 N First treaty between the Car- 
thaginians and Romans. It ap- 
pears that the Carthaginians had 
carried their arms into Sicily be- 
fore this treaty, as they were int 
possession of part of it when it 
was concluded: But what year 
they did so is not known, 

3520| 484| Gelon’s beginning, The Carthaginians make an al- 

‘Wiance with Xerxes. 

3523} 481 The Carthaginians, under: /A- 

3525| 479| Gelon is elected king of Syra-/milcar, attack the Greeks settled 
cuse. He reigns 5 or 6 years. jin Sicily. They are beaten. by 

3532| 472| Hierol. He reigns 11 years.!Gelon. 
3543| 461} ‘Thrasybulus. In a year’s time 
he is expelled by his subjects. 

3544! 460} The Syracusans enjoy their li-| ° ‘ 
berty during sixty years. 

3589 | 415| The Athenians, assisted by the] : 

3592} 412 people of Segesta, undertake the] The Carthaginians send troops 
siege of Syracuse under their ge-lynder Hannibal, to aid the peo- 
neral Nicias. They are obliged|ple of Segesta against the Syra- 
to raise it at the end of two years.}cusans. 

The Syracusans pursue and de-| ° 
feat them entirely. 

3593 411] Beginning of Dionysius the el- 


3595 | 409 der. Hannibal and Imilcon are sent 


3598 406| Dionysius, ‘after having deposedito. conquer Sicily. They open} 


the ancient magistrates of Syra-lthe campaign with the siege o 
cuse, is placed at the head of the Agrigentum. 

new ones, and soon after causes 

himself to be declared generalis- 

simo. 

Revolt of the Syracusans a-| The war made by the Cartha- 
igainst Dionysius, upon account ofjginians in Sicily is terminated by 
the taking of Gela by the Cartha-la treaty of peace with the Syra- 
_jginians. It is followed by a trea-!cusans. 

Ta Ity of peace between the Cartha- 

}  Jginians and Syracusans, by one o 

the conditions of which Syracuse 

~lis to continue in subjection to 

{Dionysius He establishes the 
tyranny an his own peison. 


3600} 404 








3600 | 404° New troubles at Syracuse against 


3605 















Carthage. 


ee 


Dionysius, He finds means: to 


‘yut an end to them. 
399, Dionysius makes great prepa- 
ations for a new war with the 


‘Carthayinians. 


9607'| 397| Massacre of afl the Carthagini-| Imilcon goes to Sicily with an 


3615 


3632 


3643 


3644 


3646 


M.jA.C Syracuse. 
3647 | 357| Hipparinus, brother of Diony- 


3654 


3656 


3657 


3658 
3672 





ans in Sicily, followed by a de-jarmy to carry on the war against 
slaration of war, which Dionysius Dionysius. It subsists four or fiv 
caused to be signified to them by|Yeats. 
ja herald, whom he despatched ‘to 
Carthaye. 
389| Dionysius takes Rhegium by 
capitulation, ‘The next year he 
breaks the treaty, and makes 
himself master of it again by 
force. i 
372; Weath of Dionysius the elder. 
‘His son, Dionysius the younger, 
sticceeds him. By the advice o 
Dion, his brother-in-law, he cau- 
ses Plato to come to his court. 
Dion, banished by the order'o 
Dionysius, retires into Pelpon- 
nesus, 
361; Dionysius makes Arete his sis- 
iter, the wife of Dion, marry Ti- 
mocrates, one of his friends. That 
treatment makes Dion resolve to 
attack the tyrant with open force. 
360) Dion obliges Dionysius to aban- 
don Syracuse. _He sets sail for! 
Italy. ' 
358) Callippus causes Dion to be as- 
sassinated, and makes himself 
‘master of Syracuse, where he 
reigns about thirteen months, 





sius the younger, drives Callippus ‘ 
out of Syracuse, and establishes 
lhimself in his place for two years. 
350° Dionysius reinstated. 





Second treaty of peace conclu-| 
ided between the Romans and 
(Carthaginians. 
348} The Svracusans call in Timo-| The Carthaginians make anew 
Jeon to their aid. 'attempt to seize Sicily. They 
| jare defeated by Timoleon, senti 
347; ‘Dionysius is forced by Timo-jby the Corinthians to the aid off 
leon to surrender himself, and to|the Syracusans. : 
retire to Corinth. | Hanno, citizen of Carthage,: 
346! Timoleon abolishes tyranny at forms the design of making him-! 
Syracuse, and throughout Sicily,jself master of his country, | 
332 the liberty of which he reinstates.;| Embassy of Tyre to Carthage, 
ne to demand aid against Alexander 
the Great. 


319; Agathocles makes himself ty- | 








| ant of Syracuse. 
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AMALC Syracuse. pie Carthage. 
\3685| 319 | Beginning of the wars between 
ye : 6 the Carthaginians and Agathocles 
(3724) 280} A Roman legion seizes Rhegi-in Sicily and Africa. 
, 43727| 277,um by treachery. | The Carthaginians send the 


‘js729 275 





Hiero and Artemidorus are Romans aid, under Mago, agaiust 
made supreme magistrates by the|Pyrrhus. 





268 
yer 263 


/ 





13745| 259 


3756) 248 
3763) 241 


. 


3784) 220 


786 218 


3787, 217 


743) 26 lat first against him, comes to an 


3788 216! 


Hiero is declared king by the 
Syracusans. 

Appius Claudius goes to Sicily} Beginning of the first Punic} 

to aid the Mamertines against the;war with the Romans. It sub- 
Carthaginians. Hiero, who wasssists twenty-four years. 
The Romans besiege the Car- 
accommodation with him, andithaginians in Agrigentum, and 
makes an alliance with the Ro-jtake the city, after a siege of se- 
mans, ven months. 

Sea-fight between the Romans 
and Carthaginians, near the coast 

f Myle. 

Sea-fight near Ecnomusin Sicily. 

Regulus in Africa. He is taken 
prisoner. 

Xanthippus comes to the aid o 

ithe Carthaginians. 

Regulus is sent to Rome to pro- 
pose the exchange of prisoners. 
At his return the Carthaginians 

ut him to death with the most 
tuel torments. 

Siege of Lilybzeum by the Ro- 
mans. 

Hiero sends the Carthaginians} Defeat of the Carthaginians 
aid against the foreign mercena-near the islands gates, fol- 
ries. llowed by a treaty, that puts an 

nd to the first Punic war. 

War of Libya against the fo- 
eign mercenaries. It subsists 
hree years and four months. 

The Carthaginians give up Sar- 
inia to the Romans, and engage 
o pay them 1200 talents. 

Amilcar is killed in Spain. As- 
rubal, his son-in-law, succeeds 

him in the command of the army. 

Hannibal is sent into Spain up- 
nthe demand of his uncle As- 
drubal. 

Asdrubal’s death. Hannibal is 
made general of the army in his 
stead. 

Fiero goes to meet the consul| Siege of Saguntum. 

Tib. Sempronius, in order to offer} Beginning of the second Pu- 
him his services against the Car-|nic war, which sub=ists seventeen 


thaginians. ears. ; 
Hannibal enters Italy, and gains 
the battle of Ticinus and Trebia.. 


| Battle of Thrasymenus. i 


{ 
| 
Syracusan troops. | 
! 

















y AM.\A.C., Syracuse. ty 
“3788 | 216; ~ Hannibal deceives Fabius at 
, | ! the straits of Cassilinum. 5 
| : Cn. Scipio defeats the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain. 
3789] 215, Death of Hiero. Hieronymus] Battle of Canne. Hannibal 
lis grandson succeeds him. retires to Capua after this battle.} 
| Hierotrymus abandons the par- 
ity of the Romans, and enters into 
ie alliance with Hannibal. He is 
assassinated soon after. His death 
is followed with great troubles to 
3790 | 214Syracuse. Asdrubal is beaten in Spain by 
the two Scipios. 
3792] 212| Marcellus takes Syracuse, after 
a siege of three years. 
Carthage. 
| 3793 | 211| The two Scipios are killed in Spain. 
df The Romans besiege Capua. 
| 3794] 210) Hannibal advances to Rome, and besieges it. The Romans soon 
after take Capua. 
| 3798 | 206, Asdrubal enters Italy. He is defeated by the consul Livius, 
whom the other consul Nero had joined. : 
| 3799 | 205) Scipio makes himself master of all Spain. He is made consul the 
year following, and goes to Africa. 
4 3802 | 202) Hannibal is recalled to the aid,of his country. 
3803 | 201; Interview of Hannibal and Scipio in Africa, followed by a bloody 
ibattle, in which the Romans gain a complete victory. . 
: 7 $804 | 200/ Treaty of peace between the Carthaginians and Romans, which 
puts an end to the second Punic war. 
Fifty years elapsed between the end of the second and the be- 
ginning of the third Punic war. 
13810| 194) Hannibal is made prator of Carthage, and reforms the courts of 
justice and the finances. _ After having exercised that office two 
j years, he retires to king Antiochus at Ephesus, whom he advises to 
cairy the war into Italy. 
3813] 191] Interview of Hannibal and Scipio at Ephesus. 
3816 | 188| Hannibal takes refuge in the island of Crete, to avoid being de- 
llivered up to:the Romans. ; 
3820 | 184) Hannibal abandons the island of Crete, to take refuge with Pru- 
sias, king of Bithynia. 
3822| 182: Death of Hannibal. 
3823 181 The Romans send commissioners into Africa, to decide the dif- 
lferences that arose between the Carthaginians and Masinissa. } 
3848 | 156; Second embassy sent by the Romans into Africa, to make new 
inquiries into the differences subsisting between the Carthaginians 
and Masinissa. ; 
3855 | 149} Beginning of the third Punic war. It subsists o little more then 
‘lfour years. 
(3856 | 148) Carthage is besieged by the Romans. 
3858 | 146} Scipio the younger is made consul, and receives the command 
of the army before Carthage. 
3859 | 145; Scipio takes and entirely demolishes Carthage. 


: 
| 
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Carthage. . i 














END OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
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| Abydos, a city of Asia, besieged by Philip, ii. 276. 





GENERAL INDEX 


THE MATTERS CONTAINED 


IN THE 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 








A. 


/lB.AVTIDAS makes himself tyrant of Sicyon, ii. 207. 

Abas, king of Argos, i. 122. 

Abdolonymus is placed upon the throne of Sidon against his will, 
ii. 24. His answer to Alexander, 25. 

Ahelox, a Spaniard, his treachery, i. 88. 

Abradates, king of Susiana, engages in Cytus’s service, i. 158. 
He is killed in the battle of Thymbra, 165. 

Abraham goes to Egypt with Sarah, i. 24. The Scripture places 
him very near Nimrod, and why, 1. 125. 

Abrocomas, one of the generals of Artaxerxes Mnemon’s army, 
marches against Cyrus the Younger, i. 422. 


_- Absalom, brother of Alexander Jannzus, ii. 462. Heis taken 


prisoner at the siege of Jerusalem, ib. 

Abutiles, governor of Susa, for Darius, surrenders that place to 
Alexander, ii. 47. He is continued in his government, 48. 

Tragica] end 
of that city, ib. 

Academy, founded at Alexandria under the name of Museum, 
ii. 167. 

_ Acarnanians, people of Greece, their courage, ii. 257. 

Acheans, settled by Achzus in Peloponnesus, i. 224. Institution 
of their commonwealth, ii. 207. Their government, cities, of 
which the Achzan league is formed at first, ib. Several cities 
join it afterwards, ib. Chiefs who rendered that republic so 
flourishing, 261. 

The Achzans enter into a war with Sparta, ii. 221. 
many losses they call in Antigonus to their aid, 224. 
with the #tolians they have recourse to Philip, 242. They de- 
clare for the Romans against that prince, 286. They join with 
the Romans against Antiochus, 308. Their cruel treatment of 
many Spartans, 326. They subject the Messenians, 337. They 
send deputies to Rome concerning Sparta, 339. Callicrates, 
one of their deputies, betrays them, ib. 

The Achzans resolve to share with the Romans in the dangers 
of the war against Perseus, ii. 387. They are suspected by “the 
Romans, 408, Cruel treatment of them by the Romans, 409. 
Troubles in Achaia, 417. The Achzeans declare wat against the 
Lacedemonians, ib. They insult the Roman commissioners, 
418. They engage Thebes and Chalcis to join them, ib. They 
are defeated by Metellus, 419, and afterwards by Mummius, ib. 
Achaia is reduced into a Roman province, 420. 


After 
In a war 





x - 


Achemenes, brother of Xerxes, i. 278. 

, brother of Artaxerxes Mnemon, is placed at the head 
of the army sent by that prince against Egypt, i. 320. He is 
killed in a battle, ib. 

Acheus, son of Xuthus, founder of the Acheans, i. 225. 

, cousin of Seleucus Ceraunus, has the administration of 
the affairs of Egypt, ii. 233. He avenges the death of that 
prince, ib. He refuses the crown, and preserves it for Antiochus - 
the Great, ib. His fidelity to that prince, 234. He revolts 
avainst Antiochus, 237. His power, ib. He is betrayed aud 
delivered up to Antiochus, and put to death, 241. a 

Achaia, so called from Acheus.—See Acheans, i i. 224, 

Acharnians, comedy of Aristophanes; extract from it, ¢. xxxv. 

Achilias, young Ptolemy’s guardian, ii. 547. He assassinates 
Pompey, 548. He is put to death, 550. : 

Achoris, king of Egypt, i. 452. 

Achradina, one of the quarters of the city of Syracuse, descrip- 
tion of it, 1. 381. 

Acichorius, yenetal of the Gauls, makes an irruption into Macedo- 
nia, ji, 176. Then into Greece, 177. He perishes there, ib. 
Acilius (Manius) is appointed to command in Greece against 
Antiochus, ii. 309. He defeats that prince near Thermopyle, 

310. He subjects the #tolians, 311. 

Acilius, a young Roman, his stratagem to make Perseus quit his 

asylum, ti. 399, 

Acrisius, king of Argos, i. 222. 

Acrotatus, son of Areus, king of Sparta, ii. 
young prinee, 191. 

Actium, city famous for Antony’s defeat, ti. 558. 

Ada continued in the government of Caria after the death of 
Idrewus her husband, ii. 12. 

Adherbal, general of the Carthaginians, defeats the Romans at 
sea, 1. 68. 

Adimantus is appointed general of the Athenians after the battle 
of Arginuse, i. 407. By what means he escapes death after his 
defeat at igospotamos, 411. 

Admetus, king of the Molossians, gives Themistocles fefage: 
i. 309. He is intimidated by the Athenians, and sends him 
away, 315. 

--, officer in Alexander’s army, ii. 29. 

Adonis. Feasts celebrated in honour of him at Athens, i. 376. 

Adore. Etymology of that word, i. 210. 

acides, son of Arymbas, king’ of Epirus, is driven out -of his 











190. Valour of that 





584 
dominions by the intrigues of Philip, king of Macedonia, i 608. 
He reascends the throne, ib. 

JEcides, king of Epirus, is banished by his own subjects, ii. 130. 

JEgeus, king of Athens, i. 223. 

JEgina, little island near Athens, i. 272. 

JEzospotamos, famous for Lysander’s victory over the Athenians, 
i. 410. 

/Ecyptus, name given to Sesostris, i. 25. 

/ineas, supposed by Virgi] contemporary with Dido, i. 48. 

/Enobarbus, (Domitius,) consul, declares for Antony, and retires 
to him, ii. 557. 

&olus, son of Helen, reigns in Thessaly, i. 224, 

Ara of Nabonassar. 1. 132. Bre of the Seleucida, ii. 139. 

/Eschines, Athenian orator, suffers himself to be corrupted by 
Philip’s gold, i. 605. He accuses Demosthenes, 618. He is 
cast, and retires into banishment, 619. 

fsop the Phrygian: his history, i. 249. He goes to the court of 
Croesus, 250. He is supposed to have been the inventor of 
fables, ib. 

#Etolia, one of the principal parts of Greece, i. 220. 

Ktolians. War ofthe Atolians against the Achzeans and Philip, 

- ii. 242, Treaty of peace between them, 254. The Atolians 
join the Romans against Philip, 255. They make peace with 
that prince, 271. They declare against him for the Romans, 
287. They condemn the treaty made between Philip and the 
Romans, 299. They form a resohition to seize Demetrias, 

. Chaleis, and Lacedzemon, by treachery, 305. They call in the 
aid of Antiochus against the Romans, 306. They offer to sub- 
mit to the Romans, 311, and cannot obtain peace, ib. The 

senate, at the request of the Athenians and Rhodians, grant it 
them, 324. Cruel treatment of them by the Romans, 408. 

Africa, discovered by the care of Nechao, i. 31. Hanno ails 
round it by order of the senate of Carthage, 45. “Fertility of 
Africa, 47. 

Agamemnon, king of Mycene, i. 223. 

Agarista, wife of Megacles. Her father’s conduct in choosing 
her a husband, 1. 240. 

Agathoclea, concubine of Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 241. 
end of that woman, 274. 

Agathocles seizes the tyranny of Syracuse, i. 58. His expeditions 
agaiust the Carthaginians in Sicily and Africa, ib. He brings 
over Ophellas to his side, and then puts him to death, i. 61. 
Miserable end of that tyrant, ib. 

-, governor of Parthia for Antiochus, ii. 198. 

—--, brother of Agathoclea, ii. 241. His ascendant over 
Ptolemy Philopator, ib. His measures for obtaining the guar- 
dianship of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 274. He perishes miserably, ib. 

Agelas of Naupactus, ambassador from the allies to Philip, wisdom 
of his discourse, ii. 254, 

Azesilaus is elected king of Sparta, i. 438. His education and cha- 
racter, ib. He sets out for Asia, 439. He differs with Lysander, 
441. His expeditions in Asia, 442. Sparta appoints him general- 
issimo by land and sea, 443. He commissions Pisander to com- 
mand the fleet in his stead, ib. His interview with Pharnabasus, 
444, The Ephori recall him to the aid of his country, 446. His 
ready obedience, ib. He gains a victory over the Thebans at 
Coronza, in which he is wounded, 448. He returns to Sparta, 
ib. He always retains his ancient manners, 449. He discovers 
the conspiracy formed by Lysander, ib. Different expeditions 
of Agesilaus in Grecce, ib. He causes his brother Teleutias to 
bé appointed admiral, ib. Sphodrias is acquitted by his means, 
551. Antalcides rallies him upon his being wounded by the 
Thebans, 552. Dispute between Agesilaus and Epaminondas in 
the assembly of the allies of Sparta, 553. He causes war to be 
declared against the Thebans, ib. He finds means to save those 
Who had fled from the battle of Leuctra, 555. His conduct 
in the two irruptions of the Thebans into the territory of Sparta, 
556. Sparta sends aid to Tachos, king of Egypt, who had re- 
volted againt Persia, 571. Actions of Agesilaus in Egypt, ib. 

He declares for Nectanebus against Tachos, ib. He dies on his 
return to Sparta, 572. 

—, uncle on the mother’s side to Agis, king of Sparta, ii. 
215. Heabuses that prince’s confidence, 217. Violence which 
he commits when one of the Ephori, 218. He is wounded and 
left for dead, ib. 

Agesipolis, king of Sparta with Agesilaus, i. 545. Difference be- 
tween those two kings, ib. He conmmands the army sent against 
Olynthus, 547. His death, ib. 

—— reigns at Sparta with Lycurgus, ii. 245. 


Miserable 








He is dethron- 








INDEX. ee itis 


ed by Lycutgus, 297, He retires to th: éammp of the Ret a4 


mans, ib. 


220. 


Agiatis, widow of Agis, king of Sparta, is forced by Leonidas te eg. 


marry Cleomenes, ii. 220. Death of that princess, 225. 
Agis I. son of Furysthenes, king of Sparta, enslaves the inhabi- 
tants of Elos, 2. xii. 





war against the people of Elis, 438; he acknowledges Leoty- 
chides for his son at his death, ib. : ‘ 





the army of the Lacedemo tians against the Macedonians, and 
is killed in a battle, ii. 55. 








5 


Agesistrata, mother of Agis, king of Sparta, ii. 219. Her death, 3 


IJ. son of Archidamus, king of Sparta, i. 380; he makes — 


11], son of another Archidamus, king of Sparta, commands } 


- IV. son of Eudamidas, reigns at Sparta, ii. 214; he endeav- 


ours to revive the ancient institutions of Lycurgus, ib. he effects - 


it in part, ib. only Agesilaus prevents the final execution of that 
design, 217. He is sent to aid the Acheans against the /Eto- 
lians, ib. On his return to Sparta he finds a total change there, 
218. He is condemned to die, and executed, 220. 

Agonothete, a name given to those who presided in the public 
games of Greece, 7. xxii. 

Agriculture. Esteem that the ancients had for it, especially in 
Egypt, i. 18; in Persia, 197; and in Sicily, 340. 

Agrigentum. Foundation of that city, i. 374. It is subjected 
first by the Carthaginians, 53 ; and afterwards by the Romans, 63. 

Agron, prince of Illyria, ii. 212. 

Ahasuerus, name given by the scripture to Astyages, as also to 
Cambyses and Darius.—See the names of the last two. 

Ahaz, king of Judah, becomes vassal and tributary to Tilglath- 
Pilesar, i. 132. 

Albanians. Situation of their country, ii. 538. They are defeat- 
ed hy Pompey, ib. s 

Alceus, son- of Perseus, king of Mycenz, and father of Amphitry- 
on, i. 223. : 

. Greek poet, i. 246. 

Alcander, young |.acedemonian, puts out one of Lycurgus’s eyes, 
i. 228. Lycurgus’s manner of being revenged on him, ib. 

Alcetas, king of the Molossians, great-grandfather both of Pyrrhus 
and Alexander the Great. i. 595. | } 

Alcibiades. When very young he carries the prize of valour in the 
battle against the Potidaans, i. 334. Character of that Athenian, 
370. His intimacy with Socrates, ib. His versatility of genius, ib. 
His passion for ruling alone, 371. 

Alcibiades begins to attract notice at Athens, i. 370. 
artifice for breaking the treaty with Sparta, 371. He engages 
the Athenians in the war with Sicily, 373. 
ral with Nysias and Lamachus, 375. He is accused of having 
mutilated the statues of Mercury, 376. He sets out for Sicily, 
without being able to bring that affair to a trial, ib. He 
takes Catana by surprise. 379. He is recalled by the Athenians 
to be tried, ib. He flies, and is condemned to die for contu 
macy, ib. He retires to Sparta, 380. He debauches Timea, 
the wife of Agis, and has a son by her, ib. He advises the 
Juacedzmonians to send Gylippus to the aid of Syracuse, 383. 

Alcibades retires to Tissaphernes, i. 396. His influence with 
that satrap, 397.. His return to Athens is concerted, ib. 
recalled, 398. 
goes to Tissaphernes, who caused him to be seized and catried 





prisoner to Sardis, ib. He escapes out of prison, ib. He de-. 


feats Mindarus and Pharnabasus by sea and land the same day, 
401. He returns in triumph to Athens, ib. and is declared gene- 


ralissimo, 402. He causes the great mysteries to be celebrated, ib. — 


He sets sail with the fleet, 403. Thrasybulus accuses him at Athens 
of having occasioned the defeat of the fleet near Ephesus, 404. 


The command is taken from him, ib. He comes to the Atheni_ 


an generals at Agospotamos, 410. The advice he gives them, 

ib. He retires into the province of Pharnabasus, 415. That 

satrap causes him to be assassinated, ib. His character, ib. 

-, one of the Spartan exiles, is reinstated by the Achz-« 
ans, and sent deputy to Rome with complaints against 
them, ii. 334, The Acheans condemn him to die, 335. They 
soon after annul that sentence, 336. 

Alcimus is placed at the head of Demetrius Soter's army against 
the Jews, ii. 433. 

Alcmeon, i. 240. 

Alemronide expelled Athens by Pisistratus, i. 241. They take 
the care of building the new temple of Delphi upon themselves, 
242, Their aim in that undertaking, ib. : ; 
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He is elected gene- — 


He is - 
He beats the. Lacedemonian fleet, 400. He: 
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Alcuoneus, son of Antigonus, carries the head of Py1rhus to his || many of their cities, ib. The Scythians send ambassadors to him, 













He is cured of it in a few days, 15. 


_He receives a second letter from Darius, 33. 


_ several nations, ib. 


- fatner, ii. 193. : : 
»Aleramenes is sent by the Htolians to seize Sparta, ii. 306. His 
~ avarice occasions the miscarriage of that design, ib. He is kill- 
- ed in Sparta, ib. 

Alexander I. son of Amyntas Tf, king of Macedon, avenges the 


affront his mother and sisters had received from the Persian am- 
bassadors, i. 264. He makes proposals of peace to the Athe- 
nians from the Persians, 296. He gives the Greeks intelligence 


ct the designs of the Persians, 299. 


——-— II. son of Amyntas II. reigns in Macedonia, and dies at 
the end of one year, i. 560. 

——-— If. surnamed the Great, son of Philip, his birth, i. 595. 
Happy inclinations of that prince, ii. 2. He has Aristotle for 
his preceptor, ib. Alexander’s esteem and affection for that 


“philosopher, ib. He breaks Bucephalus, 4. 


Alexander ascends the throne of Macedonia, ij. 4. He re- 


_ duces and subjects the people bordering upon his kingdom, who 


had revolted, 5. He enters Greece to dissolve the league which 
had been formed against him, ib. He defeats the Thebans in a 
great battle, and takes their city, which he destroys, ib. He 
pardons the Athenians, 6. He summons a diet at Corinth, and 
causes himself to be declared generalissimo of the Greeks against 
the Persians, 7. He returns into Macedonia, 8; and makes 
preparations for his expedition against the Persians, ib. He 
appoints Antipater to govern Macedonia as his viceroy, ih. 

_ Alexander sets out for Asia, ii. 9. Arrives at Ilion, where he 
renders great honours to the memory of Achilles, ib. He passes 
the Granicus, and gains a great victory over the Persians, 10. 


_ He besieges and takes Miletus; 12; then Halicarnassus, ib. and 


conquers almost all Asia Minor, ib. He takes the city of Gor- 
dium, where he cuts the famous Gordian knot, 13. He passes 
the straits of Cilicia, 14. He arrives at Tarsus, where he has a 
dangerous illness, occasioned by bathing in the river Cydnus, ib. 
He marches against Darius, 
and gains a famous victory over that prince near Issus, 17. 
Tired with pursuing Darivs, he comes to that prince’s camp, 
which his troops had just before seized, 21. Alexander’s hu- 
manity and attention to Sysigambis and the other captive prin- 


cesses, 22, 


Alexander enters Syria, ii. 23. The treasures Jaid up in Da- 
mascus are delivered to him, ib. Darius writes him a letter in 
the most haughty terms, ib. He answers it in the same style, 
24, The city of Sidon opens its gates to him, ib. He besieges 
Tyre, 25. After a Jong siege he takes that place by storm, 29. 
i He marches to 
Jetusalem, ib. Honours paid by him to the high-priest Jaddu8, 
34. He enters Jerusalem, and offers sacrifices there, 1b. Daniel's 
prophecies relating to him are shown him, ib. He grants great 
privileges to the Jews, 36 ; and refuses the same to the Samari- 
tans, 37. He besieges and takes Gaza, ib. enters Egypt, ib. 
makes himself master of it, 38; and begins to build Alexandria, 
ib. He goes into Libya, 39; visits the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, ib. and causes himself to be declared the son of that god, 
ib. He returns to Egypt, 39. 

Alexander, on his return to Egypt, resolves to advance against 
Darius, ii. 40. On setting out, he is informed of the death of 
that prince’s wife, ib. He causes her to be interred with very 
great magnificence, ib. He passes the Euphrates, 41; then the 
Tigris, ib. He comes up with Darius, and gains a great battle, 
near Arbela, 45. He takes Arbela, ib. Babylon, 46; Susa, 47; 
subdues the Uxii, 49; seizes the pass of Susa, 50; arrives at 
Persepolis, of which he makes himself master, ib. and burns the 
palace of that city in a drunken frolic, 51. 

Alexander pursues Darius, ii. 51. Bessus’s treatment of that 
prince makes him hasten his march, 52. Alexander’s grief on 
seeing the body of Darius, who had just before expired, 53. He 
sends it to Sysigambis, ib. He marches against Bessus, 55. 
Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes from a remote country 
to see him, 56. He abandons himself to’ pleasure and excess, 
ib. He continues his march against Bessus, 58. He put Phi- 
lotas to death upon suspicion of having entered into a conspiracy 
against him, 60; and Parmenio his father, 61. He subdues 
He arrives in Bactriana, ib. His cruel 
treatment of the Branchide, 62. Bessus is brought to him, 
ib. ; 

Alexander takes many cities in Bactriana, ii. 62; and builds 
one near the laxartes, to which he gives his name, 63. He 
marches against the Sogdians, who had revolted, and destroys 
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who speak with extraordinary freedom, 64. He passes the 
Taxartes, 65: gains a victory over the Scythians, ib. and treats 
the conquered favourably, ib. He quells a revolt of the Sogdi 
ans, ib. He sends Bessus to Ecbatana, to be punished, 66. He 
takes the city of Petra, ib. He abandons himself to the pleasure 
of hunting, in which he is in great danger, 67. He gives Clitus 
the command of the provinces which had been formerly under 
Artabasus, ib. He invites that officer to a feast, and kills him, 
68. He undertakes various expeditions, 69. He marries Roxas 
na, daughter of Oxyartes, 70. He resolves to march into India, — 
and makes preparations for sétting out, ib. He endeavor 2 to 
make his courtiers adore him after the Persian manner, ib. He 
puts the philosopher Callisthenes to death, 71. . 

Alexander sets out for India, ii. 72. He takes many cities 
there that seemed impregnable, and frequently endangers his 
life, 74. He grants Taxilus his protection, 76. He passes the 
river Indus, and then the Hydaspes, ib. and gains a famous 
victory over Porus, 78. He restores that prince to his kingdom, 
79. He builds Nicwa and Bucephalia, ib. He advances into 
India, and subjects many nations, ib. He forms the design of 
penetrating as far as the Ganges, 81. General murmur of his 
army, ib. He renounces that design, and gives orders to prepare 
for returning, 82. Excess of vanity which he shows in giving 
thanks to the gods, 83. 

Alexander sets out on his march to the ocean, ii. 83; is in 
extreme danger at the city of the Oxydrace, ib. He subdues 
all he meets in his way, 843 arrives at the ocean, 86; prepares 
for his return to Europe, ib. He suffers extremely by famine in 
passing desert places, ib, Equipage in which he passes through 
Carmania, ib. He arrives at Pasargada, 87. Honours rendered 
by him to the ashes of Cyrus, 88. He puts Orsines, satrap of 
the province, to death, ib. He marries Statira, the daughter of 
Darius, 89. He pays the debts of his soldiers, ib. He appeases 
a mutiny amongst them, 91. He recalls Antipater, and substi- 
tutes Craterus in his stead, ib. His grief for Hephestion’s 
death, 92. He conquers the Cossaans, ib. . 

Alexander enters Babylon, notwithstanding the sinister pre- 
dictions of the Magi and other soothsayers, 1i. 92. He czle- 
brates Hepheestion’s funeral with extraordinary magnificence, 
93. *He forms various designs of expeditions and conquests, 94. 
He sets people at work upon repairing the banks of the Eu 
phrates, ib. and rebuilding the temple of Belus, 95. He aban- 
dons himself to excessive drinking, which occasions nis death, _ 
97. Pomp of his funeral, 116. His body is carried to Alexandria, 
117. Judgment to be passed on Alexander, 98. Characte. 
of that prince, 99, Daniel’s prophecies concernmg Alexan- 
der, 34. 

-—, son of Alexander the Great, is elected king, ii. 109. 
Cassander first deprives that prince of the sovereignty, 130; 
then puts him to death, 141. ; 
, son of Cassander, disputes the crown of Macedonia 
with his brother Antipater, ii. 162. He is killed by Demetrius, 
whom he had called in to his aid, ib. 

I, king of Epirus, marries Cleopatra, daughter of Philip, 
king of Macedonia, 1. 120. : 
Bala forms a conspiracy against Demetrius Sotey, ii. 
434, He ascends the throne of Syria, ib. He marries Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, ib. He abandons 
himself to voluptuousness, 436. Ptolemy declares against hin 
in favour of Demetrius Nicator, ib. Alexander perishes, ib. 
Zebina dethrones Demetrius king of Syria, ii. 448. 
is defeated by Antiochus Grypus, and soon after killed, 449. 
I. son of Physcon, is placed upon the throne of Exynt, 
ii. 452. He causes his mother Cleopatra to be put to death, 455. 
He is expelled by his subjects, and perishes soon after, ib. 

II. son of Alexander I, reigns in Egypt after the death 
of Lathyrus, ii. 455. He marries Cleopatra, called Berenice, 
and kills her nineteen days after, ib. The Alexandrians dethrone 
him, 458. He dies, and declares at his death the Roman people 
his heirs, ib. 

Janneus reigns in Judea, ii. 463. He attacks the 
inhabitants of Ptolemais, 452. Lathyrus marches to the aid of 
that city, and defeats Alexander near the Jordan, ib. Alex- 
der’s revenge upon-Guaza, 463. Quarre] between that prince 
and the Pharisees, 458. Gross affront that be receives at the 
feast of tabernacles, 464. Vengeance which he takes for it, ib. 
Civil war between that prince and his subjects, ib. After having 
terminated it, he abandons himself to feasting, and dies, ib, 
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Alexander makes himself\tyrant of Phere, i. 560. He endeavours 
to subject the people of Thessaly, ib. Pelopidas reduces 
him to reason, ib. He seizes Pelopidas by treachery, and puts 
him in prison, 561. Epaminondas obliges him to release his 
prisoner, 562, He is defeated near Cynoscephale, ib. Tragical 
end of that tyrant, 564. His diversions, 562. 

» son of Aropus, forms a conspitacy against Alexander 

the Great, ii. 13. - He is put to death, ib. 

, son of Polysperchon, accepts the office of governor- 

general of Peloponnesus, ii. 131. He is killed in Sicy on, ib. 

» governor of Persia for Antiochus the Great, ii. 234. 

He revolts, and makes himself sovereign in his province, ib. 

He perishes miserably, 235. 

—, deputy from the Atolians to the assembly of the allies 

held at Tempe, i ii. 291. 

—, pretended son of Perseus, is driven out of | Macedonia, 

where he had usurped the throne, ii. 417. 

—-—, son of Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 556. 

Alexandra, wife of Alexander poets, reigns over the Jewish 
nation, ii. 455. 

Alexandria, a city of Egypt, built uf Alexander the Great, ii. 
38. Famous libraries of Alexandria, 167. Fate of those libra- 
Ties, ib. 

area built by Alexander the Great, upon the Iaxartes, 
il. 6 

Alexis, governor of the citadel of Apamwa, betrays Epigenes, An- 
tiochus’s general, ii. 235. 

Algebra, that science is part of the mathematics, and ought not to 
be neglected, ii. 494. 

Allobroges, extent of their country, i. 80. 

Alps, mountains famous for Hannibal’s passing them, i. 80. 

Amasis, officer of Apries, is proclaimed king of Egypt, i. 34. He 
is confirmed in the possession of the kingdom by Nabuchodono- 
sor, ib.. He defeats Apries, who marched against him, takes him 

risoner, and puts him to death, ib. He reigns peaceably in 

gypt, 35. His method for acquiring the respect of his subjects, 
ib. His death, 36. His body is taken out of his tomb, and 
burnt by order of Cambyses, 187. 

Ambassadors. Fine example of disinterestedness in certain Ro- 
man ambassadors, ii. 194. 6 

Amenophis, king of Egypt, i. 23. His manner of educating his 
son Sesostris, 25. This king is the Pharaoh of scripture, who was 
drowned in the Red Sea, 24. 

Amestris, wife of Xerxes, Barbarous and inhuman revenge of 
that princess, i. 303. 

Amisus, city of Asia, besieged by Lucullus, 
neer Calimachus, who defended it, sets it on fire, and burns 
it, 526. 

Ammonians, i i, 186. Famous temple of that people, ii. 38. 

Amnesty, famous one at Athens, i. 417. Occasions when am- 
nesties are necessary, ib. 

Amorges, bastard of Pisuthnes, revolts against Darius Nothus, 
i. 398. He is taken and sent into Persia, ib. 

Amosis, king of Egypt. See Thethmosis. 

Amphares, one of the Spartan Ephori, ii. 219. 
cruelty to king Agis, ib. 

Amphictyon, king of Athens, i. 223. 

Amphictyons. Institution of that assembly, i. 223, 492. Their 
power, ib. Oath taken at their installation, ib. Their conde- 
scensions for Philip occasion the diminution of their authority, 

_ 493. Famous sacred war undertaken by order of this assembly, 
598. 

4mphipolis, city of Thrace, besieged by Cleon, general of the 
Athenians, i. 368. Philip takes that city from the Athenians, 
and declares it free, 593. [tis soon after taken possession of by 
that prince, 594. 

Amyntas I. king of Macedonia, submits to Darius, i. 264. 

— IT. king of Macedonia, father of Philip, i. 591. His 
death, 592. 

Amyntas, son of Perdiccas, excluded from the throne of Macedo- 
nia, i. 593, 

, deserter from Alexander’s army, seizes the government 

“of Egypt, ii. 38. He is killed there, ib. 

, one of Alexander the Great’s officers, ii. 47. 

Amyrteus, one of the generals of the Egyptians, who had revolted 
against Artaxerxes Longimanus, i, 321, He is assisted by the 
Athenians, 327, He drives the Persians out of Egypt, and is 
declared king of it, 366. He dies, ib. 

Am ytis, wife of Nabuchodonosor, i. 128. 
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aniienavae of the Sytho-Nomades by nation, one of the seven 
sages, i. 249. His contempt for riches, ib. ; 

Anacreon, Greek poet, i. 247. : 

Anaitis. Fate of one of the statues of this goddess, fi. 555. 

Anaragoras. His care of Pericles, i. 323. His doctrine, 336. 

Anaxander, king of Lacedemonia, 2. xlv. 

Anazxilaus, tyrant of Zancle, i. 342. 

Anaximenes. In what manner he saved his country, ii. 9. 

Andranodorus, guardian of Hieronymus, king of Syracuse, ii. 496. 
His strange abuse of his authority, 497. After the death of 
Hieronymus, he seizes part of Syracuse, 498. He forms a con- — 
spiracy for ascending the throne, 499; is accused and put to 
death, ib. 

Andriscus of Adramyttium pretends himself son of Perseus, and is 
declared king of Macedonia, ii. 416; defeats the Roman army, — 
commanded by the praetor Juventius,, 415; is twice defeated by ~ 
Metellus, 417; is taken and sent to Rome, ib. serves to 
adorn the triumph of Metellus, 421. 

| Androcles, son of Codius, king of Athens, i. 225. 

Andromachus, governor of Syria and Palestine for Alexander, i it. 
40. Sad end of that governor, ib. ; 

, father of Achzeus, is taken and kept prisoner by Pto- 
lemy Euergetes, ii. 203. Ptolemy Philopator sets him at liberty, 
and restores him to his son, 237, 

Andronicus, general of Antigonus, makes himself master of Tyre, — 
ii. 137; is besieged in that place by Ptolemy, and forced to 
surrender, 138. 

, Perseus’s officer, put to death, and why, ii. 387. 

of Rhodes, to whom the world is indebted for the 
works of Aristotle, ii. 522. 

Androsthenes, commander for Philip at Corinth, is defeated by 
Nicostratus, pretor of the Achzans, ii. 292. 

Angels. Opinions of the Pagans concerning them, i. 461._ 

Anicius, Roman pretor, is charged with the war against Gentius, — 
king of Illyria, ii. 390; defeats that prince, takes him prisoner, 
and sends him to Rome, 393; receives the honour of a triumph, 
404. 

Antalcidas, V.acedemonian, concludes with the Persians a peace ~ 
disgraceful to the Greeks, i. 450. 

Antigona, Philotas’s mistress, accuses him to Alexander, ii. 59. 

Antigone, the daughter-in-law of Ptolemy, wife of Pyrrhus, ii. 160. 

Antizonia, city built by Antigonus, ii. 157; and destroyed by 
Seleucus, 159. ‘ 

Antigonus, one of Alexanders captains, 
that prince with the rest of them, ii. 110. Makes war against 

e Eumenes, and besieges him in Nora, 121, Marches into Pisi- 
dia against Alcetas and Attalus, ib. Becomes very powerful, 
123, Revolts against the kings, and continues the war with 
Eumenes, who adheres to them, 127. He is defeated by that © 
captain, 133. Gets Eumenes into his hands by treachery, 135; 
and causes him to perish in prison, ib. A league is formed 
against him, 136. He takes Syria and Pheenicia from Ptolemy, 
ib, and makes himself master of Tyre, after a long siege, 137. He 
marches against Cassander, and gains great advantages over him, 
ib. Concludes a treaty with the confederate princes, 141. 
Forms the design of restoring liberty to Greece, 142. Besieges 
and takes Athens, 143. Excessive honours paid him there, 144, 
He assumes the title of king, 147. Makes preparations to in- 
vade Egypt, ib. His enterprise is unsuccessful, ib. He loses a 
great battle at Ipsus, and is killed in it, 157. ; 

———— Gonatas offers himself as an hostage for Demetrius his _ 
father, ii. 165. Establishes himself in Macedonia, 178. Pyr 
thus drives him out of it, 189. He retires into his maritime cities, — 
ib. Sends troops to the aid of the Spartans against Pyrrbus, 191, 
Marches to the assistance of Argos, besieged by that prince, 192. 
Takes the whole army and camp of Pytrhus, and celebrates the 
funeral of that prince with great magnificence, 193, Besieges 
Athens, 194; and takes it, 195. His death, 204. 3 

— Doson, .as Philip’s guardian, reigns in Macedonia, ii. 

206. The Achzans call him in to their aia against Sparta, 224. — 

He occasions their gaining several cadvaniauce, 225. | He’ is | 

victorious in the famous battle of Selasia against Cleomenes, — 

228. Makes himself master of Sparta, and treats it with great 

clemency, 230, Marches against the Illyrians, and dies, after — 

having gained a victory over them, 231. ; 

, nephew of Antigonus Doson, Philip’s favourite, dis- 

covers to that prince the innocence of his son Demetrius, an 

the guilt of Perseus, li. 351, Philip’s intentions wm respect to 
him, 252. ; : 
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- monstrances of the Romans he retires, ib. 





Antigonus, a Macedonian lord in the court of Perseus, ii. 392. 


y the brother of Aristobulus I. is appointed by his brother 
to terminate the war in Iturea, ii. 463. At his return his bro- 


_- ther puts him to death, ib. 


» son of Aristobulus II, is sent to Rome by Pompey, 
: Is set upon the throne of Judzea, ib. Is besieged in 
Jerusalem, ib. Surrenders, and is put to death, ib. 
Antimachus, officer in the army of Perseus, ii. 384. 
Antioch, city built by Seleucus, upon the Orontes, ii. 159. 
Antiochus, lieutenant of Alcibiades, attacks the Lacedzmonians 
with ill conduct, and is defeated with great loss, i. 404. 
: — I. surnamed Soter, reigns in Syria, and marries Strato- 
Mice, his father’s wife, ii. 174. He endeavours to seize the 
kingdom of Pergaraus, 196. Is defeated by Eumenes, ib. Puts 
one of his sons to death, and dies himself soon after, ib. 
= II. surnamed Theos, ascends the Throne of Syria, 
ii, 196. Delivers Miletus from tyranny, ib. Carries the war 
_ into Egypt against Ptolemy, 197. The provinces of the Fast 
tevolt against him, ib. He loses most of those provinces, 198. 
Makes peace with Ptolemy, and marries Berenice, the daughter 
of that prince, after having repudiated Laodice, ib. He repu- 
diates Berenice, and takes Laodice again, who causes him to be 
poisoned, 201. Daniel’s prophecies concerning him, 202. 
: Hierar commands in Asia Minor, ii. 201. He enters 
into a league with his brother Seleucus against Ptolemy, 203. 
Declares war against Seleucus, gives him battle, and defeats him 
with great danger of his life, 204. Is attacked and defeated by 
Eumenes, ib. Retires to Ariarathes, who soon after seeks 
occasion to rid himself of him, 205. Takes refuge with Ptolemy, 
who imprisons him, ib. Escapes from prison, and is assassinated 
by robbers, ib. 
= ITI. surnamed the Great, begins to reign in Syria, 
i, 234. Fidelity of Achzus towards him, ib. He appoints 
Hermias his prime minister, ib. Molo and Alexander, whom he 
appointed governors of Media and Persia, revolt against him, ib. 
He marries Laodice, the daughter of Mithridates, ib. Sacrifices 
Epigenes, the most able of his generals, to the jealousy of Her- 
mias, 235. Marches against the rebels, and reduces them, 236. 
tids himself of Hermias, ib. Marches into Celo-Syria, and takes 
Seleucia, 237; Tyre and Ptolemais, 238. Makes a truce with 
Ptolemy, ib. The war breaks out again, ib. Antiochus gains 
many advantages, 239. Loses a great battle at Raphia, ib. 
Makes peace with Ptolemy, 240. Turns his arms against 
Acheus, who had revolted, ib. Achzus is put into his hands by 
treachery, and executed, 241. Expeditions of Antiochus into 
Media, 271; Parthia, 272; Hyrcania, ib. Bactriana; ib. and 
even into India, 273. He enters into an alliance with Philip to 
invade the kingdom of Egypt, 279; and seizes Coelo-Syria and 
Palsstine, ib. Makes war against Attalus, 282. Upon the re- 
He recovers Celo- 
Syria, which Aristomenes had-taken from him, ib. Antiochus 
forms the design of seizing Asia Minor, 283. Takes some places 
there, 295, An embassy is sent to him from the Romans upon 
that head, ib. Hannibal retires to him, 296. The arrival of 
‘that genera] determines him to engage in a war with the Romans, 
301. He marches against the Pisidians, and subjects them, 302. 
Goes to Greece at the request of the Htolians, 307. Attempts 
to bring over the Achzans in vain, ib, and afterwards the Boo- 
tians, 308. Makes himself master of Chalcis, and all Euboea, ib. 
The Romans declare war against him, ib. He makes an ill use 
of Hannibal’s counsels, 309. Goes to Chalcis, and marries the 
daughter of the person in whose house he lodges, ib. Seizes the 
straits of Thermopylae, 310. Is defeated near those mountains, 
and escapes to Chalcis, ib. On his return to Ephesus, he ven- 
tures a sea fight, and loses it, 312. His fleet gains some advan- 
tage over the Rhodians, 313. He loses a second battle at sea, 
ib. Conduct of Antiochus after this defeat, 314. He makes 
proposals of peace, 315; which are rejected, ib. Loses a 
great battle near Magnesia, 317. Demands peace, 318. Ob- 
tains it, and on what conditions, ib. In order to pay the tribute 
to the Romans, he plunders a temple in Elymais, 328. He is 
kitied, ih. Character of Antiochus, ib. Dani.l’s prophecies 
concerning that prince, ib, ; 
, the eldest son of Antiochns the Great, dies in the 








lees flower of his youth, ii, 303, Character of that young prince, 


ibe, 





IV, surnamed Epiphanes, goes to Rome as a hostage, 


i. 318. He ascends the throne of Syria, 353, Dispute be- 


_ tween that prince and the king of Egypt, 354, He marches 


Syria by Tryphon, ii. 438. 


sals, 454. 
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towards Egypt, 355; and gamsa first victory over Ptolemy, ib, 


then a second, 356. He makes himself master of Egypt, ib 
and takes the king himself, ib. Upon the rumour of a general 
revolt, he enters Palestine, 357; besieges and takes Jerusalem, 
ib. where he exercises the most horrid cruelties, ib. ~Antiochus 
renews the war in Egypt, ib. Replaces Ptolemy Philometor 
upon the throne, and with what view, 358. Returns to Syria, 
ib. Comes back to Egypt, and marches to Alexandria, 351. 
Popilius, the Roman ambassador, obliges him to quit it, ib. 
Antiochus, incensed at what happened in Egypt, vents his 

rage upon the Jews, ii. 360. Hé@ orders Apollonius, one of his 
generals, to destroy Jerusalem, ib. Cruelties committed there 
by that general, ib. Antiochus endeavours ‘o abolish the 
worship of the true God at Jerusalem, ib. JEnters Judzea. and 
commits horrible cruelties, 361. Celebrates games at Daphne. 
near Antioch, 363. Several of his generals defeated by Judas ~ 
Maccabeus, 364. He goes to Persia, attempts to plunder the 
temple of Elymais, and is shamefully repulsed, 366. Upon 
receiving advice of the defeat of his armies in Judza, he sets out 
instantly with design to exterminate the Jews, ib. He is struck 
by the hand of God on his way, and dies in the most exquisite 
torments, ib. Daniel’s prophecies concerning this prince, 367. 

V. called Eupator, succeeds his father Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, in the kingdom of Syria, ii. 429. He continues the war 
with the Jews, ib. His generals and himself in person are 
defeated by Judas Maccabeus, 430. He makes peace with the 
Jews, and destroys the fortifications of the temple,ib. Romans 
discontented with Eupator, 432. His soldiers deliver him up 
to Demetrius, who puts him to death, 433. 

VI, surnamed Theos, is placed upon the throne of 
He is assassinated soon after, 439. 

VII, surnamed Sidetes, marries Cleopatra, wife of 
Demetrius, and is proclaimed king of Syria, ii. 440. He de- - 
thrones Tryphon, who is put to death, 441. Marches into Ju- 
dwa, 444. Besieges John Hyrcanus in Jerusalem, ib. The 
city capitulates, 445. He turns his arms against Parthia, ib. - 
where he perishes, 446. An adventure of this prince in hunt- 
ing, ib. 

VIII. surnamed Grypus, begins to reign in Syria, ii 
449. He marries Tryphena, the daughter of Physcon, king of 
Egypt, ib. Defeats and expels Zebina, ib. His mother Clee 
patra endeavours to poison him, and is poisoned herself, ib. 
Antiochus reigns some time in peace, ib. War between that 
prince and his brother Antiochus of Cyzicum, 450. The two 
brothers divide the empire of Syria between them, ib. Grypus 
marries Selene, the daughter of Cleopatra, and renews the war 
against his brother, 453. He is assassinated by one of his vase 


TX. surnamed the Cyzicenian, makes war against his 
brother Antiochus Grypus, ii. 450. He marries Cleopatra, 
whom Lathyrus had repudiated, ib. After several] battles, he 
comes to an accommodation with his brother, and divides the 
empire of Syria with him, ib. He goes to the aid of the Savia- 
ritans, and is unsuccessful] in that war, 451. After his broth rs 
death, he endeavours to possess himself of his dominions, 454, 
He loses a battle against Seleucus the son of Grypus, who :uts 
him to death, ib. 

X. surnamed Eusebes, son of Antiochus the Cyzice- 
nian, causes himself to be crowned king of Syria, and de poses 
Selencus, ii. 454. He gains a battle against Antiochu: and 
Philip, brother of Seleucus, ib. Marries Selene, the widow of 
Grypus, ib. Is entirely defeated by Philip, and obliged t» take © 
refuge amongst the Parthians, ib. By their aid he returi 3 into 
Syria, ib. He is again expelled, and retires into Cilicia, where 
he ends his days, 455. 

XI. son of Grypus, endeavours to revenge the: death 
of his brother Seleucus, ii. 454. He is defeated by E isebes, 
and drowned in endeavouring to pass the Orontes, ib. 

XII. surnamed Dionysius, seizes Coelo-Syr'a, and 
reigns a very short time, ii. 454. 

— XIlJ. called Asiaticus, sent by Selene, his m ther, to 
Rome, ii. 456. On his return he passes through Sr ily, and 
receives an enormous affront from Verres, ib. He re* jns some 
time in Syria, 458. Pompey deprives him of his dom‘ tions, ib. 


Antipas, or Antipater, Herod’s father, excites great 1 oubles in 


Judea, ii. 466. 
Alexandria, 551. 


He sends troops to aid Casar, b sieged in 


Anlipater, Alexander's licutenant, is appointed by the prince to 


govern Macedonia in his absence, ii. 8. He ¢ -teats the 
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Lacedemonians, who had revolted against Macedonta, ihe 5B. 


Alexander takes — government from him, and orders him to 


come to him, 92. 
to Alexander’s death, 97. 


Suspicions entertained of Antipater in respect _ 
Antipater’s expeditions into Greece — 


after Alexander’s death, 112. He is defeated by the Athenians — 


near Lamia, to which he retires, ib. 
capitulation, 113. He seizes Athens, and puts a garrison into it, 
ib. He puts Demosthenes and Hyperides to death, 114. He 
gives Phila, his daughter, to Craterus in marriage, 116. He 
is appointed regent of the kingdom of Macedonia, in the room 
of Perdiccas, 120. Death of Antipater, 122. 

Anlipater, eldest son of Cassander, ii. 162. Dispute between that 
prince and his brother Alexander for the crown of Macedonia, ib. 
_ He kills his mother Thessalonica, who favoured his younger 
brother, ib. Demetrius drives him out of Macedonia, ib. He 
retires into Thrace, and dies there, ib. 

Antiphon, courtier of Dionysius, witty saying which cost him his 
life, 1. 520. 

_ Antony (Mark) contributes by his valour to the re-establishment 

of Auletes upon the throne of Egypt, ii. 547. When triumvir, 

he cites Cleopatra before him, and why, 552. His passion for 

that princess, 553. Her ascendant over him, ib. She carries 

him with her to Alexandria, 554. Antony returns to Rome, and 


He surrenders that place by 


marries Octavia, Cesar’s sister, ib. Makes some expeditions — 


against the Parthians, 555; then goes to Phoenicia to meet Cle- 
opatra, ib. His injurious treatment of Octavia, ib. Makes 
himself master of Armenia, and returns to Alexandria, which he 
enters. in triumph, 556. Celebrates there the coronation of 
Cleopatra and her children, ib. Open rupture between Cesar 
and Antony, ib. Antony puts to sea, accompanied by Cleopatra, 
558. Is entirely defeated in a sea-fight, off Actium, ib. All his 
troops surrender themselyes to Cesar, 559. Sends ambassadors 
to treat of peace with Cesar, ib. He returns to Alexandria, 
ib, Seeing himself betrayed by Cleopatra, he sends to chal- 
lenge Czsar to a single combat, 560. Believing Cleopatra had 
killed. herself, he falls upon his sword, ib. He expires in 
Cleopatra’s arms, ib... That princess celebrates his funeral with 
great magnificence, 561. 
Anysis, king of Egypt, i, 29. 
edornos, a rock of India, besieged and taken by Alexander, 
ii. 75. 
Apame, the daughter of Antiochus Soter, and widow of Magas, 
ii. 197. 
Apaturia: feast celebrated at Athens, i. 407. 
- Apaturius, officer of Seleucus Ceraunus, forms a conspiracy against 
that prince, and poisons him, ii. 233, He is put to death, ib. 
Apega, an infernal machine, invented by Nabis, il. 271. 
_ Apelles, courtier of Philip, 11. 246. Abuses his power, ib. En- 
deavours to humble and enslave the Acheans, 247. Perishes 
miserably, 252. 
, Perseus’s accomplice in accusing Demetrius, is sent am- 
bassador to Rome by Philip, ii. 350. After the death of Deme- 
trius he escapes into Italy, 351. 
officer of Antiochus Epiphanes, endeavours to make Mat- 
Mattathias kills him with all 








tathias sacrifice to idols, ii. 361. 
his followers, ib. 

Apellicon, an Athenian, library erected by him at Athens, ii. 522. 

Apis, an ox adored under that name by the Egyptians, i. 14, 
Killed by Cambyses, 187. 

——, king of Argos, i, 222. 

Apollos. Temple erected in honour of him at Delphi, 2. xvii. 

Apollocrates, eldest son of Diony sius the younger, commands in 
the citadel of Syracuse, in the room of his father, 1, 532. Sur- 
renders that place to Dion, and retires to his father, 535. 

abr of Amphipolis, one of Alexander’s officers, 1. 47. 

friend of Cleopatra, favours the entrance of that 

princess into Alexandria, and in what manner, ii. 549. 

, governor of Gaza for Lathyrus, defends that place 
against Alexander Jannzus, ii. 463. He is assassinated by his 
brether T.ysimachus, ib. 

Apollonides, officer in the army of FEumenes, occasions the loss of 
a battle, i. 121. Is seized and put to death, ib. 

, magistrate of Syracuse, ii. 500. His wise discourse 
in the assembly of the people, ib. 

Apollonius, a lord in the court of Antiochus Epiphanes, is sent am- 
bassador by that prince, first to Egypt, ii. 355; then to Rome, ib. 
Antiochus sends him with an army against Jerusalem, with orders 
to destroy that city, 360. His cruelties there, ib. Is defeated 
oy Judas Maccabeus, and killed in the battle. Bot 
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Apollonius, governor of Coelo-Syria and Phen tnatches pets | 
-lonathan, and is defeated, ii. 436, 
life of Ptolemy Philometor, ib. 

Apollophanes, physician of Ant. chus the Great, discovers to that 
prince the conspiracy formed against him by "Hermias, il. 236. 
Salutary advice which he gives Antiochus, 237, 

Appius, (Claudius, ) Roman consul, is sent into Sicily to ata the 
Mamertines, i. 63. Defeats the Carthaginians and ee | 
sans, ib. 

, (Claudius,) Roman senator, prevents the senate from ac- 

cepting the offers of Pyrrhus, ii. 183. 

, (Claudius,) Roman, commands a body of troops, and i is 
beaten near Uscana, against which he matched with design to 
plunder it, ti. 384. 

Apries ascends the throne of Egypt, i. 33. Success of that prince, 
ib. Zedekiah, king of Judah, implores his aid, ib. He declares 
himself protector of Israel, ib. Egypt revolts "against him, 341 
and sets Amasis on the throne, ib. He is obliged to retire into 
Upper Egypt, ib. Amasis defeats him in a battle, in which he 
is taken prisoner, and put to death, ib. 

Aquilius, (Manius,) Roman proc onstl, is defeated in a battle by 
Mithridates, who takes him prisoner, and puts him to death, 
ii. 514. 

Arabians, (Nabathzan,) character of that people, ii. 139. 

Aracus, Lacedemonian admiral, i. 409. 

Araspes, a Median nobleman, is " appointed by Cyrus to keep Pend 
thea prisoner, i. 158. 
princess, ib, Goodness of Cyrus in respect to him, ib. Does” 
that prince great service in going as a spy amongst the Assyti- 
ans, ib. 

Aratus, son of Clinias, escapes from Sicyon, to avoid the fury of 
Abantidas, ii. 207. 
and unites it with the Achzan league, 208. He appeases a 
sedition upon the point of breaking out at Sicyon, 209. Is 
elected general of the Achwans, ib. Takes Corinth from Anti- 
gonus, 211. Makes several cities enter into the Achean league, 
ib. Has not the same success at Argos, 213. Marches against — 
the Atolians, 217. Cleomenes, king of Sparta, gains several 
advantages over him, 221. Aratus’s envy of that prince, 223, 
Calls in Antigonus to aid the Achzans against the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, ib. Marches against the Atolians, and is defeated near 
Caphyz, 242, Philip's affection for Aratus, ib. Apelles, Phi- 
lip’s minister, accuses him falsely to that prince, 247. He is 
declared innocent, ib. Accompanies Philip into Atolia ; his 
expeditions against the A:tolians, Juacedeemonians, and Eleans, 
249. Philip causes him to be poisoned, 256,. His funeral solem- 
nized magnificently, ib. 

the younger, son of the ‘great Aratus, is chief magistrate of 
the Acheans, ii. 246. Philip causes him to be poisoned, 256. 

Arbuces, governor of the Medes for Sardanapalus, revolts against — 
that prince, and founds the kingdom of Media, i. 131. 











brother ‘Cyrus, i i, 423, 
Arbela, city of Assyria, famous for Alexander’s victory over Dari 
us, il. 45. 


He forms a plot against the 


Passion which he conceives for that- 


Delivers that city from the tyranny, i ib. 


¥ 


“ 


general of the army of Artaxerxes Mnemon, against his 


Arcesilas, Alexander’s lieutenant; provinces that fel] to ie lot 


after that prince’s death, ii. 109. 

Archagathus, son of Agathocles, commands in Africa after hic 
father’s departure, i.61. Perishes there miserably, ib. 

Archilaus, governor of Susa for Alexander, ii. 48. 

Archelaus, general for Antigonus, marches against Aratus, who. 
besieged Corinth, and is taken prisoner, ii. 211.  Aratus sels him | 
at liberty, ib. 

, one of the generals of Mithridates, talkes Athens, ii- figs 

Is driven out of it by Sylla, 517. Is defeated by the same cap- 

tain, first at Cheronea, 518; and then at Orchomenus, 519. 

Escapes to Chalcis, ib. and has an interview with Sylla near 

Delium, 520. Archelaus goes over to Murzna, 522. Engages 

the latter to make war against Mithndates, ib. 

, son of the former, is made high-priest and sovereign of 

Comana, ii. 540. Marries Berenice, queen of Egypt, 546. is 

killed in a battle with the Romans, ib. 

, son of the latter, enjoys the same dignities as his father, 
Marries Glaphyra, and has two sons by her, ib. 

, second son of Archelaus and Glaphyra, ascends the 
throne of Cappadocia, ii. 487. Tiberius does him great services 
with Augustus, ib. Draws the revenge of Tiberius upon himself, _ 

_ ib. Is cited to Rome, and why, ib. {s very ill received th: ere, 
ib. Dies soon after, 488. ; 





ii. 487, 
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hae, a Corinthian, founder of Syracuse, i. 344. 

-, a Theban, is killed by the conspirators at a feast given 

. by Philidas, one of them, to the Beeotarchs, i. 550. 

— = comedian, delivers up the orator Hyperides, and several 

__othcr persons, to Antipater, ii. 215. 

_ Archibius, his attachment to Cleopatra, ii. 562. 

: _ Archidamia, Lacedemonian lady ; heroic action of hers, ii. 190. 
_ She is: ‘put to death by order of Amphares, 220. 

Pai ciddaspus, king of Sparta, i. 326. Saves the Lacedemonians 
from the fury of the Helots, 327. Commands the troops of 

_ Sparta at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war, 348. Be- 
; _ sieges Plate, 355. 

= , son of Agesilaus, gains a battle against the Arcadi- 
“ans, i. 558. His valour during the siege of Sparta by Epami- 
_ hondas, 565. Reigns in Sparta, 572. = 

= , brother of Agis, escapes from Sparta to avoid the 

“ fury of Leonidas, ii. 220. Cleomenes recalls him, 221. He is 

’ assassinated in returning home, ib. 

















, ambassador of the ZEtolians, endeavours to engage 
the Achzans to declare for Antiochus, ii. 308. 
Archilochus, Greek poet, inventor of Iambic verses, i. 245. 
Character of his poetry, ib. 
Archimedes, famous geometrician, ii. 494. Invents many machines 
of war, ib. Prodigious effects of those machines, 502. Is killed 
__ at the taking of Syracuse, 507.— His tomb discovered by Cice- 
~ Yo, ib. 
Archon, one of Alexander’s officers; provinces that fell to him 
after that prince’s death, ii. 110. 
is elected chief magistrate of the Achzans, ii. 385. 
5 - resolution which he makes that people take, ib. 
Archons instituted at Athens, i. 489. Their function, ib. 
Ardis, king of Lydia, i. 144. 
% Areopagus, its establishment, i. 489. Authority of that senate, 
.. ib. Pericles weakens its authority, 490. 
; _Aretas, king of Arabia Petrea, submits to Pompey, ii. 541. 


Wise 





Arete, daughter of Dionysius the tyrant, first married to her bro- 
ther Theorides, and afterwards to_ her uncle Dion, i. 521. 
During the banishment of the latter she is married to Timo- 
crates, 528. Dion receives her again, 535. Her death, 536. 

_ Arethusa, a fountain famous in fabulous history, i. 381. 

Areus, one of the Spartan exiles, is reinstated by the Achzans, 
and carries accusations against them to Rome, ii. 334. The 
_ Achzans condemn him to die, 335. His sentence is annulled 
aby the Romans, 336. 

-, grandson of Cleomenes, reigns at Sparta, ii. 190. 

——,, another king of Sparta, i ii, 214, 

Argeus is placed by the Athenians upon the throne of Macedonia, 
i. 593. Is defeated by Philip, ib. 

- The 4rgilian, a name given to the slave who discovered Pausani- 
as*s conspiracy, i. 307. 

_ Arginuse, isles famous for the victory of the Athenians over the 

_ Lacedzmonians, i. 406. 

_ Argo, king of Lydia, i i. 143. 

_ Argos, foundation of that kingdom, i, 222. 

“War between the Argives and Lacedemonians, 2. xliii. They 

refuse to aid the Greeks against the Persians, i. 286. Argos 
besieged by Pyrrbus, ii. 192. Aratus endeavours to bring that 
city into the Achzan league, 213; but without success, ib. 

Argos is subjected hy the Lacedzmonians, 225; and afterwards 

_ by Antigonus, ib. Argos surrenders to Philocles, one of Philip’s 

generals, 286. The latter puts it again into the hands of Nabis, 

287. It throws off the yoke of that tyrant, and re-establishes its 

liberty, 299. 
| Argus, king of Argos, i. 222. 
Arius, 0 of Alexandria, philosopher ; Augustus Czsar’s esteem for 
hin, ii. 561. 
| Arieus commands the left wing of Cy.us’s army at the battle of 
i ‘Cunaxa, i. 423. He flies upon advice of that prince’s death, 
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_. 424, The Greeks offer him the crown of Persia, 426. Refuses 
it, and makes a treaty with them, 427. 

EB | Ariamnes, an Arabian, deceives and betrays Crassus, ii. 474. 

——— , king of Cappadocia, ii. 484. 

j -Ariarathes I. king of Cappadocia, ii. 483. 

II. son of the former, reigns over Cappadocia, ii, 484. 

5 He is defeated ina battle by Perdiccas, who seizes his dominions, 
_ and puts him to death, ib. 

+ ITT, escapes into Armenia after his father’s death, ii. 

_ 484 He ascends the throne of his ancestors, ib. 

— — IP. king of Cappadocia, ii. 484, 
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Ariarathes V. marnes Antiochis, daughter of Antiochus the Great, 
ii. 203. The Romans lay a great fine upon him for having aid- 
ed his father-in-law, 328. He sends his son to Rome, and with 
what view, 375. Declares for the Romans against Perseus, 376. 
Death of Ariarathes, 411. 

VI. goes to Rome, and why, ii. 376. Refuses to reign 
during his father’s life, 411. After his father’s death he ascends 
the throne of Cappadocia, ib. Renews the alliance with the 
Romans, ib. Is dethroned by Demetrius, ib. Implores aid of 
the Romans, ib. Attalus re-establishes him upon the throne, 
ib. He .enters into a confederacy against Demetrius, 484. 
Marches to aid the Romans against Aristonicus, and is killed in 
that war, 485. 

VII. reigns in Cappadocia, ii. 485. 
Mithridates causes him to be assassinated, ib. 

VIII. is placed upon the throne of Cappadocia, by 
Mithridates, ii. 485. He is assassinated by that prince, ib. 

IX. king of Cappadocia, is defeated by Mithridates, and 
driven out of his kingdom, il. 485. 

— X. ascends the throne of Cappadocia, ii. 486. Sisinna 

disputes the possession of it with him, and carries it against him, 

ib. Ariarathes reigns a second time in Cappadocia, 487. 

, son of Mithridates, reigns in Cappadocia, ii. 512. He 
is dethroned by the Romans, 513. Is reinstated a second, ib. 
and then a third time, ib. = 

Ariaspes, son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, deceived by his brother 
Ochus, kills himself, i. 573. 

Arideus, bastard brother of Alexander, is declared king of Mace-— 
donia after the death of that prince, ii. 98. Olympias causes 
him to be put to death, 129. 

Arimanius, a deity adored by the Persians, i. 211. 


His brother-in-law 








Arimases, Sogdian, governor of Petra Oxiana, refuses to surrender —_ 


to Alexander, ii. 66. He is besieged in that place, ib. Submits 
to Alexander, who puts him to death, 67. 

4riobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia, under Artaxerxes Mnemon, as- 
cends the throne of Pontus,z. xlix. Revyoijts against that prince. 


i. 567. 





, is placed upon the throne of Cappadocia by the 
Romans. ii. 486. Is twice dethroned by Tigranes, ib. Pom- 
629 reinstates him in the quiet possession “of the throne, ib. 

IT, ascends the throne of Cappadocia, and is killed 
soon after, ii. 486. 

ITI. reigns in Cappadocia, ii. 486. Cicero sup 
presses a conspiracy forming against him, ib. He sides with Pom- 
pey against Cesar, ib. The latter lays him under contribution, 
ib. He refuses an alliance with Cesar’s murderers, ib. Cas- 
sius attacks him, and having taken him prisoner, puts him te 
death, ib. 

———_—_—__, governor of Persia for Darius, posts himself at the 
pass of Susa, to prevent Alexander from passing it, 7.49. He 
is put to flight, 50. 

Arislagoras is established governor of Miletus by Histizus, i. 264. 
Joins the Ionians in their revolt against Darius, ib. Gorsts 
Lacedzmon for aid, 266; but ineffectually, 267. Goes to 
Athens, ib. That city grants him some troops, ib. He is de- 
feated and killed ina battle, 268. 

Aristander, a soothsayer in the train of Alexander, i i. 43. 

Aristasanes, officer in the court of Ochus, i. 583. 

Aristeas, citizen of Argos, gives Pyrrhus entrance into that city, 
ii. 192. 

Aristenus, chiet magistrate of the Achzans, 
declare for the Romans against Philip, ii. 258. 

Aristides, one of the generals of the Athenian army at Marathon, 
resigns the command to Miltiades, i. 273. Distinguishes himself 
in the battle, 274. Is banished, 276. Recalled, 287. Goes to 
Themistocles at Salamis, and persuades him to fight in that strait, 
293. Rejects the offers of Mardonius, 297. Gains a famous 
victory over that general at Platez, 299. Terminates a diffe- 
rerice that had arisen between the Athenians and Lacedemoni- 
ans, 300. Confidence of the Athenians in Aristides, 305. His 
condescension for that people, ib. He is placed at the head of 
the troops sent hy Athens to deliver the Greeks from the Per- 
sian yoke, 306. Conduct in that war, 307. He is charged with 
the administration of the public revenues, 309. His death and 
character, ib. 

, painter ; his works greatly esteemed, ii. 420. 

Aristion usutps the government at Athens, and acts with great 
cruelty, ii. 515. Besieged in that city by Sylla, ib. Taken 
and put to death, 517. 


engages them to 
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Aristippus, philosopher, his desire to hear Socrates, ii, 463. 

, citizen of Atgos, excites a sedition in that city, ii. 191. 
Becomes tyrant of it, 212. Killed im a battle, ib. Continua! 
terrors in which that tyrant lived, ib. 

Aristobulus I. sou of John Hyrcanus, succeeds his father in 
the high-priesthood and sovereignty of Judaa, li. 463. Assumes 

_ the title of king, ib. Causes his mother to be put to 
death, ib. then his brother Antizonus, ib. Dies soon after him- 
self, ib. 





IT. son of Alexander Janneus, reigns in Judea, ii. 
466. Dispute between that prince and his brother Hyrcanus, 
ib. Pompey takes cognizance of it, ib. Aristobulus’s conduct 
makes him his enemy, ib. Pompey puts him in chains, 467; 
and sends him to Rome, 468. 

Arstucracy, form of government, i. 231. 

ristocrates commands the left wing of the Athenians at the battle 
of Arginuse, i. 406. 

Arisiodemus, chief of the Heraclidz, possesses himself of Pelopon 
nesus, i, 225. 

——~—, guardian of Agesipolis, king of Sparta, i. 446. 

of Miletus is left at Athens by Demetrius, ii. 143. 

Aristogenes, one of the generals of the Athenians at the battle of 
Arginusee, i. 406. 

Aristogiton conspires against the tyrants of Athens, i. 242. His 
death, ib. Statues erected in honour of him by the Athenians, 
ib. : 

Aristomache, sister of Dion, is married to Dionysius the tyrant, 
i, 513. : 

Aristomachus, tyrant of Argos, ii. 213. His death, ib. 

Aristomenes, Messenian, offers his daughter to be sacrificed for 
appeasing the wrath of the gods, 7. xliv. Carries the prize of 
valour at the battle of Ithome, xlvy. Elected king of the Mes- 
senians, ib. Beats the Lacedemonians, and sacrifices three 
hundred of them in honour of Jupiter of Ithome, ib. Sacrifices 
himself soon after upon his daughter’s tomb, ib. 

Aristomenes, second of that name, king of Messene, gains a vic- 
tory over the Lacedemonians, 7. xlv. Bold action of that 
price, xlvi. He is beaten by the Lacedemonians, ib. His 
death, ib. 

Arisiomenes, Acarnanian, is charged with the education of Ptole- 
my Epiphanes, ii. 278. Quashes a conspiracy formed against 
that prince, 295. Ptolemy puts him to death, 296. 

Ariston of Syracuse, comedian, discovers the conspiracy formed 
by Andranodorus against his country, i. 499. 

» pilot: Counsel which he gives the Syracusans, i. 392. 

Aristonicus possesses himself of the dominions of Attalus, ii. 444, 
Defeats the consul Crassus Mucianus, and takes him prisoner, 
ib. Beaten and taken by Perpenna, ib. The consul sends him 
to Rome, ib. put to death there, ib. : ; 

aristophanes, famous poet, 7. xxxvi. Character of his poetry, ib. 
Faults with which he may justly be reproached, ib. Extracts 
from some of his pieces, ib. : 

-4ristophon, Athenian captain, accuses Iphicrates of treason, i. 
677. 

Aristotle. Philip charges him with the education of Alexander, 
i. 575, ii. 2. His application in forming that prince, 3. Suspi- 
cions of him in respect to the death of Alexander, 97. Fate of 
his works, ii. 521. ; 

‘Armenes, son of Nabis, goes a hostage to Rome, ii. 300. 

Armenia, province of Asia, i. x. It was governed by kings, 1. 

Arms, used by the ancient Persians, i. 201. ’ 

Arphaxad, name given by the Scripture to Phraortes. 
ortes. 

Arrichion, Pancratiast: Combat of that athleta, ¢. xxiv. 

o41°aces, son of Darius, See Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

Arsaczs I. governor of Parthia for Antiochus, revolts against that 
Etince, ii. 198. He assumes the title of king, 205. 

-—-—— II. king of Parthia, takes Media from Antiochus, ii. 271. 
Sustains a war with that prince, 470. Comes to an accommo- 
Jation with Antiochus, who leaves him in peaceable possession 
of his kingdom, ib. 

Arsames, gatural son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, is assassinated by his 
brother Ochus, i. 573. 

Arses reigns in Persia after the death of Ochus, i. 584. Bagoas 
causes him to be assassinated, ib. 

Arsinoe, daughter of Ptolemy Lagus, is married to Lysimachus, 
king of Thrace, ji. 159. After the death of that prince, her 
brother Ceraunus marries her, 175. Fatal’sequel of that mar- 
riage, 176. She is banished into Samothracia, ib, 
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———, another daughter of Ptolemy Lagus, marries her b-othei 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 195. Death of that princess, 200. 
——, sister and wife of Ptolemy Philometor, ii. 239. Her _ 
death, 241. — . 
, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes: Czsar’s sentence in her 
favour, ii. 549. She is proclaimed queen of Egypt, 550. Cesar - 
carries her to Rome, and makes her serve as an ornament in his 
triumph, 552. Antony, at the request of Cleopatra, causes her 
to be put to death, 553. a 
, wife of Magas. See Apame. 
Arsiles, satrap of Phrygia, occasions the defeat of the Persians at — 
the Granicus, ii. 10. Kills himself throagh despair, 11. : 
Art. See Aris. - 
Arlaban, uncle of Phraates, causes himself to be crowned king of 
Parthia, and is killed soon after, ii. 446. x: 
Artabanes, brother of Darius, endeavours to divert that prince 
from his enterprise against the Scythians, i. 261. He is made 
arbiter hetween the two sons of Darius, in respect to the sove- 
reignty, 277. His wise discourse to Xerxes upon that prince’s 
design to attack Greece, 279. ¥ 
Artabanus, the Hyrcanian, captain of the guards to Xerxes, con- 
spires against that prince, and kills him, 312. He is killed him- 
self by Artaxerxes, ib. : 
Artabarzanes, after the death of Darius, disputes the throne of © 
Persia with Xerxes, i. 277. Continues in amity with his bro- 
ther, and loses his life in his service at the battle of Salamis, ib. 
Artabasanes, king of Atropatene, submits to Antiochus, ii. 236. 
Artabazus, a Persian lord, officer in the army of Mardontus, i. 298. 
His counsel to that general, ib. He escapes into Asia after 
the battle of Platee, 299. Xerxes gives him the command of 
the coasts of Asia Minor, and with what view, 306. He re- 
duces the Egyptians who had revolted against Artaxerxes, 
320. | 
Artabasus, governor of one of the provinces of Asia for Ochus, re- 
volts against that prince, i. 575. Supported by Chares the 
Athenian, he gains several advantages, ib. He is overpowered, 
and retires into Macedonia, 576. Ochus receives him again 
into favour, 584. His fidelity to Darius, ii. 52. 
Artagerses, officer of Artaxerxes Mnemon, is killed in the battle 
of Cunaxa, i. 424, 
Artainta, niece of Xerxes, i. 303. Violent passion of that prince 
for her, ib. Fatal sequel of that passion, ib. : 
Artaphernes, governor of Sardis for his brother Darius, wishes te 
compel the Athenians to reinstate Hippias, i. 240. Marches — 
against the island of Naxos, with design to surprise it, 265. 
Besieged in Sardis by the Athenians, 267. Discovers the con-— 
spiracy of Histizus, 268. Marches against the revolted Ioni- — 
ans, ib. ; 
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, ambassador of Artaxerxes to the Lacedemonians, — 
i. 363. =| 
Artarrus, brother of Artaxerxes Longimanus, i. 321. 5 
Artavasdes, king of Armenia, ii. 471. + 
Artaxerxes I, surnamed Longimanus, by the instigation of Arta- 
banes, kills his brother Darius, and ascends the throne of Persia, _ 
i. 312. Rids himself of Artabanes, 313. Destroys the party of — 
Artabanes, 314; and that of Hystaspes his elder brother, 315, — 
Gives Themistocles refuge, 316. His joy for the arrival of that — 
* Athenian, ib. Permits Ezra to return to Jerusalem first, and — 
then Nehemiah, 322. Ajarmed by the conquests of the Atheni- 
ans, he forms the design of sending Themistocles into Attica at 
the head of an army, 319. Egypt revolts against him, 320. He 
compels it to return to its obedience, 321. Gives up Inarus to 
his mother, contrary to the faith of a treaty, ib.- Concludes a 
treaty with the Greeks, 328. He dies, 363. s “a 
II, surnamed Mnemon, is crowned king of Persia, i. 
413. Cyrus his brother attempts to murder him, ib. Arta- 
xerxes sends him back to his government of Asia Minor, 414. 
He marches against Cyrus advancing to dethrone him, 422; 
gives him battle at Cunaxa, ib. and kills him with his own hand, 
424, He cannot force the Greeks in his brother’s army to sur- 
render themselves to him, 426. Puts Tissaphernes to death, 
442. Concludes a treaty with the Greeks, 450. Attacks Eva- 
goras, king of Cyprus, 451. Judges the affair of Tiribasus, 
454, His expedition against the Cadusians, 455. 
Artaxerxes sends an ambassador into Greece to reconcile th 
states, i. 559. Receives a deputation from the Greeks, i 
Honours which he pays to Pelopidas, i. 559.. He undertakes 
reduce Egypt, 569. That enterprise miscarries, 570. 
meditates a second attempt against Egypt, 571. Most of 
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Troubles at 
Death 


provinces of his empire revolt against him, 1. 572. 
the court of Artaxerxes conceming his successor, 573. 
of that prince, ib. 

Artarerzes III, before called Ochus. 

_ Artazias, king of Armenia, ii. 364. 

" Arlemadorus invested with the supreme authority at Syracuse, ii. 
489. 

Artemisza, queen of Halicarnassus, supplies Xerxes with troops in 
his expedition against Greece, i. 285. Her courage in the bat- 
tle of Salamis, 293. 

t wife of Mausolus, reigns in Caria after the death of 
her husband, i. 580. Honours which she renders to the memory 

of aneclin, ib. She takes Rhodes, ib. Her death, 581. 

Artemisium, promontczy of Eubcea, famous for the victory of the 
Grecks over the Persians, i. 290. 

Artemon, Syrian. Part that queen Laodice makes him play, 
di. 201. 

- Artistona, daughter of Cytus, wife of Darius, i. 252. 

Ariozares, eunuch of Darius Nothus, forms a conspiracy against 
that prince, i. 366. He is put to death, ib. 

Arts: Origin and progress of the arts, i. 205. Arts banished from 
Sparta by Lycurgus, 234; and had in honour at Athens by So- 
lon, 240. 

Artyphins, son of Megabyzus, revolts against Ochus, i. 365. He 
is suffocated in ashes, ib. 

Aruspices. See Augury. 

Arymbas, king of Epirus, i. 608. 

Asa, king of Judah, defeats the army of Zara, king of Zthiopia, 
es. 

__ Asdrubal, Hamilcar’s son-in-law, commands the Carthaginian 
army in Spain, i. 76. Builds Carthagena, ib. He is killed 
treacherously by a Gaul, ib. 

, surnamed Calvus, is made prisoner in Sardinia by the 
Romans, i. 92. 

, Hannibal’s brother, commands the troops in Spain after 
his brother’s departure, i. 78. Receives orders from Carthage 
to march to Italy to the aid of his brother, 93. Sets forward and 
is defeated, 94. Loses a great battle near the river Metaurus, 

’ and is killed im it, ib. 

, Gisgo’s brother, commands the Carthaginian troops in 

~ Spain, i i. 94, 

_———,, surnamed Heedus, is sent by the Carthaginians to Rome 
to demand peace, I. 97 

, Masinissa’s grandson, commands in Carthage during the 
siege of that city by Scipio, i. 110. Another Asdrubal causes 
him to be put to death, 112. 

, Carthaginian general, is condemned to die, and where- 
fore, i. 107. The Carthaginians appoint him general of the troops 
without their walls, 110. He causes another Asdrubal, who 
commanded within the city, to be put to death, 112. His ctu- 

_ elty to the Roman prisoners, ib. After the taking of the city, 
~he entrenches himself in the temple of sculapius, 113. Sur- 

tenders himself to Scipio, ib. Tragical end of his wife and 
children, ib. 

Ashes : Smothering in ashes, a punishment amongst the Persians, 
i. 365. 

Asia. Geographical description of it, 2. x. 

_ cradle of the sciences, i. 206. 

Asmonean Family: Duration of their reign in Judea, ii. 469. 

Aspasia, celebrated courtezan,i. 333. She marries Pericles, 336. 
Accusation formed against her at Athens, ib. Her great know- 
ledge occasions her being ranked amongst the sophists, ib. 

Aspire, serpent whose bite is mortal, ii. 173. 

Aspis, governor for Artaxerxes in the neighbourhood of Cappado- 
cia, revolts against that prince, i. 457. He is punished soon 
after, ib. 

Assur, son of Shem, who gave his name to Assyria, i. 124. 

Assyria : Origin of its name, i. 123. 

Assyrians. First empire of the Assyrians, i. 122. Duration of 
that empire, ib. Kings of the Assyrians, 123. Second empire 
of the Assyrians, both of Nineveh and Babylon, 132. Subver- 
sion of that empire by Cyrus, 168. 

Aster, of Amphipolis, shoots out Philip’s right eye, i. 599. That 
prince puts him to "death, ib. 

_Astrolozy, Judicial : Falsehood of that science, i. 209. 

_ Astronomy. Nations that applied themselves first to it, i. 18, 
208. 

Astyages, king of the Medes, called in Scripture Ahasuerus, i. 


~ 442. Gives his daughter in marriage to Cambyses, king of 


See Ochus. 
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Persia, ib. Causes Cyrus his grandson to come to bis court, 
149. 

Astymedes, deputed to Rome by the Rhodians, endeavours to ap- 
pease the anger of the senate, ii. 406. 

Asychis, king of Egypt, author of the law concerning loans, 1 28. 
Famous pyramid built by his order, ib. 

Atheas, king of Scythia, is defeated by Philip, against whom he 
had declaied war, i. 613. 

Athenea, or Panathenza: Feasts celebrated at Athens, 2. x1i. 
Alheneus, general of Antigonus, is sent by that prince against the 
Nabathzan Arabians, ii. 140.~ Perishes in that expedition, ib, 

, brother of Eumenes, is sent ambassador by that prince 
to Rome, ii. 341. 

————, governor for Antiochus in Judea and Samaria, to 
establish that prince’s religion in them, ii. 360. 

Athenion, courtier of Ptolemy Mnsiece>y goes to Jerusalem by or- 
der of that prince, ii. 206. 

Athens. Athenians. Foundation of the kingdom of Athens, 1. — 
223. Kings of Athens, ib. The archons succeed them, jb. 
Draco is chosen legislator, 236; then Solon, 237.  Pisistratus, 
tyrant of Atnens, 240. The Athenians recover their liberty, 
242. Hippias attempts in vain to re-establish the tyranny, 243. 
The Athenians, in conjunction with the Jonians, burn the city of 
Sardis, 267. Darius prepares to avenge that insult, ib. Famous 
Athenian captains at that time, 269. Darius’s heralds are put 
to death there, 272. The Athenians under Miltiades gain a 
famous victory over the Persians at Marathon, 273. Moderate 
teward granted Miltiades, 275. 

The Athenians, attacked by Xerxes, choose Themistocles 
general, i. 287. "They resign the honour of commanding the 
fleet to the Lacedemonians, ib, ‘They are reduced to abandon 
their city, 291. Athens is burnt by the Persians, 292. Battle 
of Salamis, in which the Athenians acquire infinite glory, ib. 
They abandon their city a second time, 297, The Athenians 
and Lacedzmonians cut the Persian army to pieces near Platez, 
299. They defeat the Persian fleet at the same time near 
Mycale, 302. They rebuild the walls of their city, 304. The 
command of the Greeks in general transferred to the Atheni- 
ans, 307. 

The Athenians, under Cimon, gain a double-victory over the 
Persians near the river Eurymedon, i. 318. They support the 
Egyptians in their revolt against Persia, 320. Their considerable 
losses in that war, 321. Seeds of division between Athens and 
Sparta, 326. Peace re-established between the two states, 328. 
The Athenians gain several victories over the Persians, which 
obliges Artaxerxes to conclude a peace highly glorious for the 
Greeks, ib. Jealousy and differences between Attica and 
Sparta, 332. Treaty of peace for thirty years between the two 
states, 333. The Athenians besiege Samos, ib. They send aid 
to the Corcyrzans, ib. They besiege Potidea, 334. Open 
rupture between Athens and Sparta, 335. Beginning of tke 
Peloponnesian war, 347. Reciprocal ravages of Attica and 
Peloponnesus, 349. 

Plague of Athens, 1.355. The Athenians seize Potidea, 353 
They send forces against the isle of Lesbos, 356; and make 
themselves masters of Mitylene, 358. The plague breaks out 
again at Athens, 360. The Athenians take Pylus, ib. and are 


besieged in it, ib. They take the troops shut up in the isle of | 


Sphacteria, ib. They make themselves masters of the island ot 
Cythera, 366. They are defeated by the Thebans near Delium, 
367. Truce for a year between Athens and Sparta, ib. The 
Athenians are defeated near Amphipolis, 368. Treaty of peace 
for fifty years between the Athenians and I.acedamonians, 369. — 

The cepa at the instigation of Alcibiades, renew the 
war against Sparta, i. 372. They engage, by his advice, in the 
war with Sicily, 373. Athens appoints Alcibiades, Nicias, and 
Lamachus, generals, 374. Triumphant departure of the “feet, 
377. It arrives in Sicily, 378. The Athenians recall Alcibiades, 
and condemn him to die, 379. After some e-tions, they be- 
siege Syracuse, 381. They undertake several works that reduce 
the city to extremities, 385. They are defeated by sea and © 
land, 386. They hazard a second battle by sea, and are defeated, 
391. They resolve’ to retire by land, 392. They are reduced 
to surrender themselves to the Syracusans, 393. Their generals 
are put to death, 394. Consternation of Athens upon this 
defeat, 395. 

The Athenians are abandoned by their allies, i. 395, The 
return of Alcibiades to Athens is concerted, 397. The four 
hundred invested with full authority at Athens, 399. Thei 
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power 18 annulled, i. 400. Alcitiades is recalled, ib. He 
occasions the gaining of several great advantages by the Athe- 
nians, 401. The Athenians elect him generalissimo, 402. 
Their fleet is defeated near Ephesus, 404. The command is 
taken from Alcibiades, ib. They gain a great victory over the 
Lacedemonians near the Arginuse, 406. They are entirely 
defeated hy the latter near Hgospotamos, 410. Athens besieged 
by Lysander, capitulates and surrenders, 411. 

Thirty tyrants appointed to govern Athens, by luysander, 
i. 417. She recovers her liberty, 418. She enters into. the 
league formed against the Lacedemonians, 445. Conon rebuilds 
the walls of Athens, 449. The Athenians aid the Theban exiles, 
548. They repent it presently after, 551. They renew the 
alliance with the Thebans, ib. They declare against the latter 
‘for the Lacedzmonians, 558. Many of the Athenian allies re- 
volt, 577. Generals employed to reduce them, ib. Alarm of the 
Athenians, occasioned by the preparctions for war made by the 
king of Persia, 578. They send aid to the Megalopolitans, 579; 
and afterwards to the Rhodians, 581. 

The Athenians suffer themselves to be cajoled by Philip, i. 
594. Demosthenes endeavours in vain to rouse them from their 
lethatyy, 600. Athens joins the Lacedzmonians against Philip, 
608. The Athenians under Phocion drive Philip outof Eubcea, 
609. They oblige that prince to raise the siege of Perinthus and 

_ Byzantium, 612. They forma league with the Thebans against 
Philip, 615. They lose the battle of Cheronea, 616. They 
make a treaty with Philip, 617. Immoderate joy of Athens 
upon that prince’s death, 621. The Athenians form a league 
against Alexander, ii. 5. That prince pardons them, 7, Con- 
duct of the Athenians in respest to Harpalus, 90. 

Commotions at Athens upon the news of Alexander’s death, 
ii. 111. The Athenians march against Antipater, 112. They are 
victorious at first, ib. and are afterwards reduced to submit, 114. 
Antipater makes himself master of their city, ib. Phocion is 
condemned to ‘die by the Athenians, 123. Cassander takes 
Athens, 126. He makes choice of Demetrius Phalereus to 
govern the republic, ib. Athens taken by Demetrius Poliorce- 
tes, 142. Excessive honours paid to Antigonus and his son De- 
metrius by the Athenians, 143. Athens besieged by Cassander, 
and delivered by Demetrius, 155. Excessive flattery of Deme- 
trius hy the Athenians, 156. Athens shuts its gates against De- 
metrius, 159. He takes that city, 161. Athens declares 
against Antigonus Gonotas, 194; and is taken by that prince, 
who puts a garrison into it, 195. 

The Athenians carry their complaints against Philip to Rome, 
li. 278. That prince besieges their city, 279. Decrees of 
Athens against Philip, 282, She sends three famous philosophers 
upon an embassy to Rome, and wherefore, 407. Athens taken 
by Archelaus, 515. Aristion makes himself tyrant of that city, 
ib. His cruelties there, ib. It is besieged and retaken by 

_ Sylla, ib. 

Government of Athens, i. 486. 
ment instituted by Solon, ib. Abuses introduced into the 
government by Pericles, 325. Inhabitants of Athens, 487. 
Senate, 488. Areopagus,ib. Magistrates, 490. Assemblies of 
the people, ib. Other tribunals, 491. Revenues of Athens, 

_ 493. Education of youth, ib. Different species of troops of 
which the armies of Athens were composed, 498. Choice of 
the generals, 622. Equipment of gallies at Athens, 587. Ex- 
emptions and honours granted by that city to those who had 
rendered it great services, 589. Orations pronounced by order 
of the state in honour of those who had died for their country, 
618. Of religion; i. xi. Feasts of the Panathenza, xii. Bac- 
chus, ib. and Eleusis, ib. 

Peculiar character of the people of Athens,i.501. Easily 
enraged, and soon appeased, 502. Sometimes ungrateful to 
their generals, and those who had served them best, 404, Hu- 
mane to their enemies, 418. Taste of the Athenians for the 
arts and sciences, ii. 202. Their passion for the representations 
of the theatre, 7. xxx. Common character of the Athenians and 
Lacedawmoniansg, i. 504. 

dthlete. Etymology of the word, i. xxii. Exercises of the Ath- 
let, ib. Trial through which they passed before they fought, 
ib. Rewards granted to them when victorious, xxvii. 

Athlothete, their function, i. xxiii. 

Athos, famous mountain of Macedonia, i. 282. 

Alossa, wife of Artaxerxes Mnemon, i. 573. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and wife of Cambyses first, and after of 
Smerdis the Magian, i. 190. She is last married to Danus, aan. 


Foundation of the govern- 
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Democedes cures her of a dangerous chstemper, 255. “She per 


suades Darius to send him into Greece, and why, ‘ib. She i is : 


called Vashti in Scripture, 256. 
Alreus, son of Pelops, king of Mycene, i. 223. 
Altropates, one of Alexander's 


declared king of them, 121, 


Altalus I. king of Pergamus, ii. 204. War heres that prince 


and Seleucus, 233. Attalus joins the Romans in the war against 


Philip, 258, He gains several advantages over that prince, 275. is 


He dies, 288. His magnificent use of his riches, ib. 
II, surnamed Philadelphus s, prevails upon the Rerce | to 
revoke their decree against his brother, i ii. 385: He comes am- 





bassadot to Rome, 404. Reigns in Cappadocia as guardian to 


Attalus his nephew, 411. War between Attalus and Prusias, 
412. Death of Attalus, 443. 
III. surnamed Philometor, goes to Rome, and why, ii. 





412. 
his uncle, and causes him to be much regretted through his 
vices, 443. 
the Roman people, ib. 

5 Syracusan, discovers the intelligence held by Marcellus i ip 
Syracuse to Epicydes, ii. 504. 

» Philip’s lieutenant, is sent by that prince into Asia Minor, 
i. 619. Marriage of his niece Cleopatra with Philip, ib, Alex- 
ander’s quarrel with Attalus in the midst of the feast, 620. 
Alexander causes him to be assassinated, ii. 5. 








Allica divided by Cecrops into twelve "cantons, 1-223, See. 


Athens. 

Aiyade, descendants of Atys, 1. 143. 

Alys, son of Croesus; good qualities of that prince, i. 146. His 
death, ib. © 

Augury : puerilities of that science, 7. xv. 

Augustus. See Cesar Augustus. 

Aulophradates, governor of Lydia, for Artaxerxes Mnemon, is 
charged by that prince with the war against Datamegs, i. 557. 
He is defeated, 558 ; 3 and retires into his government, ib. He 
joins with the’ provinces of Asia in their revolt against Artac 
xerxes, 572. 

Axiochus, Athenian, takes upon himself the defence of the 
generals condemned to die after the battle of Arginuse, i. 408. 
Axithea, wife of Nicocles, kills herself, ii. 138. 
Asarias, one of the three Hebrews, miraculously preserved in the 

midst of the flames, i. 136. 

Asotus, a city of Palestine, i. 31. 


B. 


BAAL. See Bel. 

Babel, description of that tower, i. 128. 

Babylon, Babylonians : 
Description of that city, 126. Kings of Babylon, 132. Dura- 
tion of its empire, ib. Siege and taking of that city by Cyrus, 
170. It revolts against Darius, 256. That prince reduces it to 
obedience, 257. Alexander makes himself master of Babylon, 
ii. 46. Destruction of Babylon foretold in several parts of the 
Scripture, i. 168. Curse pronounced against that city, 172. 
Eagerness of princes to destroy it, 173. The Babylonians laid 
the first foundations of astronomy, 208. 

Bacchidas, eunuch of Mithridates, ii. 526. 


Bacchides, governor of Mesopotamia under Antiochus Epiphanes - 
and Demetrius Soter, is defeated in many engagements by Judas — 


Maccabeus, ii. 433. 

Bacchis, whose descendants reigned at Corinth, i. 224. 

Bacchus, feasts instituted at Athens in honour of him, #. xii. 

Bacchylides, Greek poet, i. 342. 

Bactriana, province of Upper Asia, 2. x. ; 

Bebius, commander in Atolia for the Romans, ii. 408. 
duct in that province, ib. 

Betica, part of Old Spain, i. 49. é 

Bagoas, eunuch of Ochus, commands a detachment during that 
prince’s expedition against Egypt, i, 547. He poisons Ochus, 
ib. Places Arses upon the throne of Persia, ib. Causes that 
prince to be put to death, and places Darius Codomanus upon 
the throne in his stead, ib, Falls into the hands of Alexander, 
ii. 56. 
trigues, he causes Oreines to be put to death, 88. 


‘His con- 
























generals : Provinces which fell to 
him after that prince’s death, ii. 110. He causes himself to” be 


He ascends the throne of Cappadocia, after the death of 


He dies, and by his will leaves his dominions to 


foundation of the city of Babylon, 1, 122, 


iis x 


Gains an ascendant over that prince, ib. By his im- : 





enahaae: 
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Baniyhlenen governor of the citadel of Habyloe; surrenders to |) Beotarch, principal magistrate of Thebes, i, 549. 


78 Alexander, ii. 46. 
> Bagorazus, Artaxerxes’s eunuch, is put to death by order of 
arena Xerxes, Wy 304. 
MMe? africa See Alexander Bala. 
_.-Balearés Islands: Why so called, i. 49. is 
“Barca. See Hamilcar, surnamed’ Barca. 
Barsina, wife of Alexander, ii. 110. Polysperchon puts her to 

i death, 141. i 
: Basket. Procession of the basket at Athens, 7. xrv. 
_ — Bastards: Law - Athens against them, i. 334. 

Bastarne, people of Sarmatia in Europe; their character, ii. 

i Op 

Battalion, sacred, of the Thebans, i. 552. 

+ Battles and combats celebrated in ancient history. eos the 
coasts of Myle, i. 64; near Ecnomus, ib. of Ticinus, 823 of 
Trebia, 83; of Thrasymenus, 85; of Canna, 88; sizane, 96 ; 
of Thymbra, 162; of Marathon, 276; of Thermopylae, 288 ; 
-of Artemisium, 290; of Salamis, ib. of Plate, 299; of Mycale, 
302; of the river Eurymedon, 3183, of Arginuse, 406 ; of 
Egospotamos, 410; of Cunaxa, 423; of Leuctra, 554; of 
Aka 565; of Cheronea, 616; of the Granicus, ii. 10; of 
Tssus, of Arbela, 42; of ‘the Hydaspes, 763 of Ipsus, 157; 
of Solace, 228; of Raphia, 239; of Caphyz, 242; of Elis, 
~~ 859; of Octolophos, 281; of Cynoscephale,289 3 ; of Mount Co- 
: tychus, 312; of Elea, 313; of Myonnesus, 314; of Magnesia, 

316; of Bethsura, 366; of the river Peneus, 381; of Pydna, 
= 395; of Leucopetra, 419; of Carre, 476; of Shoe, 525; 
= of Arsamia, 532; of Actium, 558. 
Bee ; a name given Sophocles, i. xxxiii. 
5 Bel, ‘divinity adored by the Assyrians; temple erected in honour 
A him, i. 128. 
Belesis, king of Babylon. 


4 


See Nabonassar. 


Belgius, at the head of the Gauls, makes an irruption into Mace-— 


_ donia, ii. 176. He defeats Ceraunus, and is soon after defeated 
himself, ib 

Beviicssey. ce of Babylon, called also Labynit, or Nabonid, i. 
138. He is besieged in Babylon by Cyrus, 171. He gives a 
_great feast to his whole court the same night that city is taken, 
ib. He is killed in his palace, 172. His death foretold in 
Scripture, 171. 

Belus, v:ame given Amenophis, i. 25; and to Nimrod, 122. 

, the Assyrian, i. 122. 

Berenice, wife of Ptolemy Soter, ii. 203. Influence of that princess 

over her husband, ib. 

——-, daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Theos, it. 198. Antiochus repudiates her, 201. 
= her to be put to death, 202. 
? —, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, ii. 203. Ptolemy. Philopator 

causes her to be put to death, 238. ass es hair, 203. 

= ——,, daughter of Ptolemy Lathyrus.. See Cleopatra. 

-, daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, reigns in Egypt during her 
fathers: absence, ii. 543. She marries Seleucus Cyt biosactes, 
and then causes him to be put to death, 546. She marries 

' Archelaus, ib. Ptolemy puts her to death, ib. 

, Wife of Mithridates, ii. 526. Unhapre death of that 
> princess, ib, 

~ Berosus, historian, ti. 196. 

Bessus, chief of the Bactrians, betrays Darius, and puts him in 
chains, ii. 52. He ascassinates that ptince, ib. He is seized 
and delivered np to Alexander, 62. That prince causes him to 
be caceuted, 66. 

Bestia (Calpurnius) i is sent by the Romans against Jugurtha, i i. 120. 
His conduct in that war, ib. 

ees city of Israel; siege of that city by Holophemes, 

14]. 

Bias, one of the seven sages of Greece, i. 248. 

Bihlos, a city of Phoenicia, i in. 24, 

“Bibulus (M. Calpurnius) is appointed oy the Romans to command 
in Syria ater the defeat of Crassus by the Parthians, ii. 481. 
His incapacity, ib. 

Bisalte, people of Thrace: Valiant action of one of the kings, 
i. 28i. 

Bithynia, province of Asia Mino., ¢. x. 
Mithridates possesses himself of it, ii. 514. 
province of the Roman empire, 593. 

- Riton and Cleobis, Argives, models of fraternal friendship, i, 145. 

= oe eth king of Mauritania, Jugurtha’s father-in-law, i i, 121.. He 

he up y his son to the Romans, 122, 
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Kings of Bithynia, xlix. 
It is reduced intoa 
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Belia, part of Greece, i. 220. Unjust prejudice against that coun- 
try, 583. 

Beotians. See Thebans. 

Boges, governor of Kione for the king of Persia, i. ‘317. 
cess of bray ery, ib. 

Bols, Cretan: his stratagem and treason to Achzus, ii. 241. 

Bomilcar, Carthaginian general, makes himself tyrant of Carthage, 
i, 61. Heis put to death, ib. 

Bosphorus, Cimmerian, country subject to Mithridates, i ii. 338. 

Bostar, commander of the Cartharinians in Sardinia, is murdered 
by the mercenaries, i. 74. 

Brachmans, Indian philosophers, ii. 79. 
ments, and manner of living, 80. 

Branchide, family of Melitus, settled by Xerxes in the Upper Asia, 
and destroyed by Alexander the Great, ii. 62. 

Brasidas, Lacedemonian general, distinguishes himself at the — 
siege of Pylos, i. 361. His expeditions into Thrace, 366. He 

takes Amphipolis, 367. . He defends that place against Cleon, 
and receives a wound of which he dies, 368. 

Brennus, general of the Gauls, makes an irruption into Pannonia, 
it. 176; Macedonia, ib. and Greece, 177. He perishes in the 
last enterprise, ib. 

Bruchion, quarter of the city of Alexandria, ii. 550. 

Bucephalia, city built by Alexander, ii. 4. 

Bucephalus, war-horse, backed by Alexander, ii. 4. 
related of that horse, ib. : 

Burial of the dead in-the earth, i. 213. Burial of kings amongst 
the Scythians, 258. Care of the ancients to procure burial for 
the dead, 407. - 

Burnin. e-class, by the means of which Archimedes is said to have 
burmt the Roman fleet, ii. 503. 

Bustris, king of Eeypt, i. 23. 

“5 brother of. Amenophis, infamous for his cruelty, i. 26. 

\ Byblos, ‘city of the-isle-of Prosopitis, i. 321. 

Byrsa, name of the citadel of Carthage, i. 111. 

Byzantium, city of Thrace, delivered by the Greeks from the 
power of the Persians, i. 306. It submits to the Athenians, 401. 
Siege of Byzantium by Philip, 611. 
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Wonders 
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CABIR/E, city of Asia, famous for Lucullus’s victory ove 


-Mithridates, ii. 526. 

Cadiz, city of Spain, i. 49. 

Cadmus, Phoenician, seizes Boeotia, and builds Thebes there, i. 
223. It was he who introduced the use of letters into Greece, 
in 27. 

Cadusians, people of Assyria: they submit to Cyrus, i. 159. Re- 
volt of the Cadusians against Artaxerxes, 455. Tirlbasus makes 
them return to their duty, ib. 

Cadylis, name given to the city of Jerusalem hy Herodotus, i. 32. 

Cesar, (Julius,) his power at Rome, ii. 534. He restorés Ptolemy 
Auletes, 545. He goes to Egypt in hopes of finding Pompey 
thete, o42. He makes himself judge between Ptolemy and his 
sister Cleopatra, is. Czesar’s passion for that princess, 549, 
552. Battles between his¢zeons and the Alexandrians, 589, 
He gives. the crown of Egypt to Cieep2tra and Ptolemy, 551. 
He gains a great victory over Pharnaces, ana #rives him out of 
the kingdom of Pontus, 552. He is killed soon after, ibstiney cs 

, (Octavius,) afterwards surnamed Augustus, joins -with 
Antony and Lepidus to avenge Cesar’s death, ii. 552. He 
quarrels with Antony, 555. He gains a great victory over him 
near Actium, 558. He goes to Egypt, 559. He besieges 
Alexandria, ib. Interview of Czesar and Cleopatra, 561. He 
is deceived by that princess, whom he was in hopes of deceiving, 
562. 

Cesarion, son of Julius Cesar and Cleopatra, ii. 551. 
‘claimed king of Egypt, jointly with his mother, 556. 

Caina, city of Pontus, taken from Mithridates ty Pompey, ii 
539. 

Cairo, its famous castle in Egypt, i. 2. 

Calanus, Indian philosopher, comes to the court of Alexander the 
Great, ii. 80. He dies voluntarily upon a funeral pile, 89. 

Callas, son of Harpalus, officer in Alexander’s army, ii. 9. 

Cailias, citizen of Athens,-is cited before the judges upon account 





He is pro- 
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_of Aristides, i. 310. He as appointed plenipotentiary for Athens © 


‘fo Artaxerses, 3 323. 

Callibius, § Spartan, is appointed governor of the citadel of Athens, 
1. 412. > 

Calhicrates, Spartan, kills Epaminondas in the battle of Mantinea, 
i. 566. 





—-, deputed by the Achzans to Rome, betrays them, ii. 
339. He prevents the Achwans from aiding the two brothers, 
the Ptolemies, against Antiochus, 359. *He impeaches all 
the Achzans wid had seemed to favour Perseus to the Ro- 

_ mans, 408. 


~Cullicratidas succeeds [.ysander in the command of the lacede- 


monian (leet, i. 405. He goes to the court of Cyrus the Younger, 
ik. He is defeated hear the islands of Arginus, and killed in 
.. the battle. 406. 
Caitmachus, polemarch at Athens, joins the party of Miltiades, 
1. 273. 





' —=, governor of Amisus for Mithridates, defends that city 

* agaist Lucullus, and then sets it on fire, ii. 526. 

Calippus, Athenian, assassinates Dion, and seizes the tyranny of 
Syracuse, 1.536. He is soon after assassinated himself, ib. 


Callisthenes, philosopher in the train of Alexander, ii. 71. That 


prince causes him to be put to death, ib. Character of that 
philosopher, ib. 

Callixenes, Athenian orator, accuses the Athenian generals falsely 
in the senate, i. 407. He is punished soon after, 408, 

Calpurnius Bestia. See Bestia. 

Calvinus (Domitius) commands in Asia, for Cresar, i i. 550. 

Calumniators, or false accusers, punishment of them in Egypt, i. 
12, 

“Cambylus, general in the service of Antiochus, betrays Achzus, 
and delivers him up to that prince, ii. 241. 


: Caumbyses, father of Cyrus, king of Persia, i. 149. . 





, son of Cyrus, ascends the throne of Persia, 1.185. He 
enters Egypt with an army, 186 ; and makes himself master of, 

— it; ib. His rage against the body of Amasis, ib. His expedi- 
tion against Mthiopia, ib. On his return he plunders the tem- 
ples of the city of Thebes, 187. He kills the god Ayis, tb. He 
puts his brother Smerdis to death, 188. He kills Meroe, his 
sister and wife, ib. He prepares to march against Smerdis the 
Magian, who had usurped the throne, 189. He dies of a wound 
which he gives himself in the thigh, ib. 


Camisares, Carian, governor of Leuco-Syria, peris shes in the expe- 


dition of Artaxerxes against the Cadusians, i 1. 406. 


~ Canaanites : origin of that people, i. 23. 
_~Candaules, king of Lydia, i. 143. 


Cundia, island. See Crete. 

Canidius, Antony’s lieutenant, it. 559, 

Canne, city of Apulia, famous for Hannibal's victory over the Ro- 
mans, i. 88. 


— Caphis, Phocaan, Sylla’s friend, is sent by that general to Delphi, 


to receive the treasures of it, ii, 516. Religious terror of Ca- 


phis, ib. 


3 Cain a city of Peloponnesus, known by the defeat of Aratus, 


+ W242, 

Dappaoria: province of Asia Minor, 7, x. Kings of Cappadocia, 
1 TItis reduced into a Roman province, il. 468. 

Capur, city of Italy, abandons the Romans, and submits to Han- 
nibal, i. 90. It is besieged by the Romans, 92. ‘The tragical 
end of its principal inhabitants, ib. 

Caranus, first king of Macedonia, i. 224. 


— Curbo s oppressions committed by him at Rome, ii. 520. 


Cardia, city of the Chersonesus, i. 607, 


» Carta, province of Asia Minor, 7. x. 


Caridemus, of Oreay is banished Athens, ii, 7. Te is persecuted 
by Alexander, and retires to Darius Codomanys, ib. His since- 
rify oveasions his death, 16.: 

Carmania, province of Persia, ii. 86. 

Carre, a city famous for the defeat of Crassus, ii. 476. 

Carthage, Carthaginians. Foundation of Carthage, i. 47. Its 
augmentation, 48. Conquests of the Carthaginians in Africa, 

“ib. In Sardinia, 49. They possess themselves of the Balearian 
isles, ib. in Spain, ib. They land in Spain, 50; and in Sicily, 
ib. First treaty between Rome and Carthage, 51. The Cartha- 
ginians make an alliance with Xerxes, ib. They are defeated in 
Sicily by Gelon, 52. They take several places in Sicily under 
Hannibal, ib, and Imilcon, 53. They make a treaty with Dio- 
nysius, ib, War between ‘the Carthaginians and Dionysius, 54. 


They besiege Syracuse, ib. mney, are defeated by Dionysius, 





‘the Carthaginians with Agathocles, at first in Sicily, 583 and 





Carthalo, commander of the auxiliary troops of the Carthaginians, * 
declared guilty of treason, and why, i. 107, 
Cassander, general of the Thracians and Peonians, in the army co ee 


~ puts Olympias to death, 130. He confines Roxana, the wife ot 








The Abel rages in Carthage, 55. Senond treaty hetwe 
the Romans and ‘Carthaginians, 56. The Carthaginians en: a 
deayour to seize Sicily after the re-establishment of Dionysing: ‘ 
the Younger, ib. They are defeated by Timoleon, ib, War of 








after in Africa, ib. 
thus, 62. 


They sustain a war in Sicily against Pyt | 
The Carthaginians are called in-to aid the Maneer- + 


’ tines, who give them possession of their citadel, 63. They are- 4 


driven out of it by the Romans, ib. They send a numerous — 
army into Sicily, ib. They lose a battle, which is followed by 
the taking of Agngentum, their place of arnis, ib. They are a 
beaten at sea, first near the coast of Myle, 64; and afterwards — 
at Ecnomus, ib. They sustain the war against Regulus in— 
Africa, ib. Punishment inflicted by them upon that general, — 
68. They lose a battle at sea, in sight of Sicily, ib. hidoure 
of the hr buaiians in defence of Lilybeum, ib. “Their 
fleet is entirely defeated rear the islands Avgates, 70. They — 
make a treaty of peace with the Romans, which terminates. 
this war, ib. War of the Carthaginians with the mercenaries, 

Wi. 








The Carthaginians are obliged to abandon Sardinia to the 
Romans, i. 74. They besiege “and take Saguntum, 77. War 
renewed between the two states, 78. The Carthaginians pass 
the Rhone, 79; then the Alps, 80. Their entrance into Haly, 
ib. They gain several victories over the Romans, near the 
Ticinus, 82; near Trebia, 83; near Thrasymenus, 85. — They 
lose several battles in Spain, 88. They gain a famous victory — 
over the Romans at Canna, ib. Bad success of the Carthagi- — 
nians, 92. They are attacked in Africa by the Romans, 94, They 
recall Hannibal from Italy, ib. They are entirely déleated safes 
Zama, 96. They demand peace of the Romans, ib. and obtain — 
it, ib. Disputes between the Carthaginians and Massinissa, 105. _ 
Third war of the Carthaginians and Romans, 107. Carthage - 
sends deputies to Rome to declare that it submits to the disere- — 
tiow of the Komziis, 108. The latter order the Carthaginians ¢ to 
abandon their city, 109. “The Carthaginians resolve to defend -— 
theinselves, 110. The Romans besiege Carthage, ib. It is 
taken and demolished by Scipio, 113. It is rebuilt- by Cassar, 
115. he Saracens destroy it entirely, ib. 

Carthage formed upon the model of Tyre, i. 37. 
the Carthaginians, 38. 
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Religion of 
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Their barbarous worship of Saturn, ib. —_ 


Government of the Carthaginians, 40. Suffetes, ib. Senate, 
ib. People, 41. Tribunal of the hundred, ib. Defects m the — 
government of Carthage, 42. Vhe courts of justice and the | $ 
finances reformed by Hannibal, ib. Wise custom of the Carthagi- 2 
nians in sending colonies into different countries, ib, Commerce 
of Carthage, the principal source of its riches “and power, tbh. * 
Discovery of the gold and silver mines in Spain by the Cartha- 
ginians, second source of the riches and power of Carthage, | 43. “S 
Military power of Carthage, ib. Arts and sciences in little — 
esteem there, 45. Character, manners, and qualities of the 
Carthaginians, 46. = ee 
Carthagenu, vity of Spain, i. 76. = —- 








Alexander, ii. 9. 

-, son of Antipater, ii. 97. Provinces which fell to hiki: 
after Alexanders death, 109. He puts Demades and his son to— 
death, 122. Is associated with Polysperchon in the regency of | 
the kingdom of Macedonia, ib. He takes Athens, 126 ; and 
establi-hes Demetrius Phalereus in the government of it, ih. i He ~ ; 





Alexander, with Alexander her son, in the castle of Amphipolis, —— 
131. Re-establishes the city of Thebes, ib. Enters into the: E 
league formed against Antigonus, 136. Concludes a treaty 
with him, and breaks it immediately, 188. He puts to death the_ E 
young king Alexander, with his mother Roxanag I41. Besieges “ 
Athens, of which Demetrius Poliorcetes had mele himself mase 
ter, 155. The latter obliges nim to raise the siege, and defeats | 
him near Thermopyla, ib. Cassander concludes a league against — 
Antigonus and Demetrius, 156. After the battle of -Ipsus, he — 
divides the empire of Alexander, with three other princes, ii, ; 
158. Death of Cassander, 160. 
-, Macedonian, by Philip's order massacres the inhabie 
tants of "Maronea, ii, 334, That prince causes him to be put to. 
death, ib. 


Cassius (\usius) Roman general, is defeated by Mithridates. 


ii. 514. 








and prevents the Parthians from seizing Syria, 480. He forms 

‘a conspiracy against Cesar, 517. He is entirely defeated by 

~~ Antony, 518. = 

os Cal, veneration of the eerie for that animal, i. 186. 

Cataracts of the Nile, 1. 

Cato, (M. Porcius,) wtaed the Censor, serves as lientenant-ge- 
~ neral under the consul Acilius, Ti. 810. His valour at the pass 
of Thermopylae, ibid. He speaks in favour of the Rhodians in 

_. the sena‘e, 407. He obtains the return of the exiles for the Acha- 

~ ans, 410. His conduct in respect to Carneades, and the other 

Athenian ambassadors, 413. 








Pydna, ii. 397. 

- (Utkeerisie) is appointed by the commonwealth to depose Pto- 
Temy, king of Cyprus, and to confiscate his treasures, ii. 460. 
CC. Cato, tribune of the people, opposes the re-establishment of Pto- 

5 ANU Ys 1544, 

——- Catheans, people of India, subjected by Alexander, ii. 79, 

Cebalinus discovers the conspiracy of Dymnus against Alexander, 
ii. 58. 

_ __ Cecrops, founder of Athens, 1, 223. 

“ibid. 

 . Celene, city of Phry gia, famous for the river of Marsyas, ii. 13. 

Cendebrus, general of Antiochus Sidetes, is defeated in Jerusalem 
by Judas and John, ii. 441. 

Censorinus, (L. Marcus,) corsul, marches against Carthage. i. 108. 
He notifies the senate’s orders to that city, 109. He torms the 

, siege of Carthage, 110. 

—- Cerasus, a city of Cappadocia, famous for its cherries, 7. 432. 
Ceres, goddess: Feasts instituted im honour of her at Athens, i. xiil. 

_-Cerethrius, one of the generals of the Gauls, who made an irrup- 

tion in Greece, ii. 176. 





He institutes the Areopagus, 





= Ceryces, priests at Athens, 7. xiv. A 
G Cesar, See Cesar. 
—  —- Cestus, offensive arms of the athlete, ¢. xxiii. 


: Chabrias, Athenian, without order of the commonwealth, accepts 
ig the command of the auxiliary troops of Greece in the pay of Acho- 


tis, 1. 569. He is recalled by the Athenians, ibid. He serves 
—  -- ‘Tachos again without the consent of his republic, 571. The 
Athenians employ him in the war against their allies, 576. He 


- dies at the siege of Chio, 577. Praise of Chabrias, 576. 

~~ Cherephon, disciple of Socrates, i. 462. 

Cheronea, city of Beotia, famous for Philip’s victory over the 
Athenians and Thebans; and for that of Sylla over ibe generals 
of Mithridates, i. 616. 

Chalcioicos, a temple of Minerva at Sparta, ii. 217. 

Chalcis, city of Folia, i. 373. 

_ Chaldeans, addicted to the study of neicial astrology, i. 209. The 

sect of Sabawans formed of them, 212 

~ Cham, son of Noah, worshipped in Africa under the name of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, i. 23. 

“ Chares, one of the generals of the Athenians in the war with the 

ae allies, i. 577. His lite capacity, ibid. He writes to Athens 

eae “against his two colleagnes, ibid. He suffers himself to be core 

rupted by Artabasus, 578. He is recalled to Athens, ibid. He 
is sent to the aid of the Chersonesus, 610. ‘The cities refuse to 
open their gates to him, 611. He is defeated at Chzronea by 
Philip, 616. 

, of Lindus, makes the Colossus of Rhodes, ii. 15-4. 

; -Charilaus made king of Sparta by Lycurgus, 1. 226. 

Chariots armed with scy thes much used by the ancients in bat- 

tles, i. 201. 
Charitimis, Athenian general, supports Inarus in his revolt against 
‘the Persians, i. 320. 
Charon : his enue 3 origin of that fable, i. 7s 
—---, Theban, receives Pelopidas and the conspirators into his 
house, i. 548. He is elected Boeotarch, 550. 

Charondas is chosen legislator at Thurium, i. 345. He kills him- 
self upon his having broken one of his own laws, 346. 

Chase; or hunting ; exercise much used among the ancients, i. 495. 

Chelidonis, daughter of Leotyehidas, and wife of Cleonymus, ii. 

190, Her passion for Acrotatus, ibid. 

~  Chelonis, wife of Cleombrotus, ii. 218. 
~ husband, ibid. 

~ Cheops and: Cephrenus, kings of Egypt, brothers equally inhuman 

and impious, i. 27. 

Chilo, one of ihe seven pages of Greece, i, 248, 






















Her tenderness for her 
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Gates: innate of Cranes: army in the war with the Parthionds if 
i 474. He puts himself at the head of the remains of that army, |]. 
Chios, a Grecian island, 
Chirisophus, Lacedzmonian, i is chosen general by the troops that ~ | 


ms =, s0n ae former, acts prodigies of valour at the battle of | 
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Chilo, Laced#monian, pitomons to ascend the throne of Sparta, S me 


= hae ineffectually, i il. Ge 
famous for ifs excellent wine, 1. 220. 


made the retreat of the Ten Thousand, i. 433. 
Chillim, son of Javan, and father of the Macedonians, 1. cous 
Chleneas, deputy from the Atolians to Sparta, to persuade that 


_ city to enter into the treaty concluded with the Romans, ii. 258. a 
Choaspes, a river of Babylonia, famous for the geodness of its wae 


ters, li. 47. 
Cheeni: x, measure of corn amongst the ancients, i. 361 
Chorus incorporated with tragédy, #..xxxi. 


Christians : The refusal ofthe Jews to work in rebuilding the 
soni of Belus, a lesson of instruction for many Christians, 
beds, 


E Cheanloe ‘commander in the army of Cyrus at the battle of 


Thymbra, i. 163. 


hynaladanus. See Saracus. ; ‘ 
Cicero (M. Tullius) his military exploits i in Syna, ii. 481. He re- 
fuses a triumph, and why, 482. By his influence he causes 


Pompey to be appointed genetal against Mithridates, 534. His 


counsel to Lentulus, upon reinstating Ptolemy Auletes, 545 — 
Parallel betweep 


He discovers the tomb of Archimedes, 504, 
Cicero atid Demosthenes, ii. 115. 
Cilicia, province of Asia Minor, a. X. 


Cilles, P tolemy’s lieutenant, loses a battle against Denetzius, | ‘ho: ; aise 


takes him prisoner, ii. 139, 
Cimmerians, people of Scythia. 


They are driven out of theiz 


country, and go to Asia, i. 144. Halyattes, king of Lydia, oir 


ges them to quit it, ibid. 

Cimon, son of Miltiades, when very young, 
his piety. to his father, i. 276. 
his example to abandon their city, and to embark, 
distinguishes himself at the battle of Salamis, 295. 
mands the fleet sent by the Greeks to deliver their 
the Persian yoke, in conjunction with Aristides, 


signalizes himself by 
He encourages the Athenians by 
291, 


He come 


306. 


allies from 
The .2> 


He. 2 


Athenians place Cimon at the head of their armies after Themis- — 


tocles retires, 316. . 
and settles a colony there, 117. He makes himself master of — 
the isle of Scyros, where he finds the bones of Theseus, which — 
he brings to Athens, ibid. His conduct in the division of the 
booty with the allies: ibid. Cimon gains two victories over the 


Persians, near the river Eurymedon, in one day, 318. Worthy 
use which he makes of the riches taken from the enemy,: 319. __ 
He marches to the — 
He ig 
He quits his retreat, and ree 


He makes new conquests in Thrace, ibid. 
aid of the Lacedamonians, attacked by the Helots, 326. 
banished by the Athenians, 327. 
pairs to his tribe to fight against the Lacedewmonians, ibid. 
is recalled from banishment, ibid. 


He 


oblige the Persians to conclude a treaty highly glorious for the 
Greeks, 328. He dies during the conclusion of the treaty, ibid. 


Character and praise of Cimon, 317. Use which he made o. 


riches, 318. 

Cineas, Thessalian, famous orator, in the court of Pyrrhus, ii. 180, 
His conversation with that prince, ibid. Pyrrhus sends him ~ 
ambassador to Rome, 183. His conduct during his stay, there, 
ibid. _Idea which he gives Pyrrhus of the Roman senate, ibid. 

Cinna, his oppressions and cruelties at Rome, i 520. 

Cros, city of Bithynia. Philip’s cruel treatment of the inhabitants 
of ‘that city, ii. 276. 

Claros, city of lonia, famous for the oracles of Apollo, 2. xvii. 

Claudius (Appius.) See Appius. 

+ (Cento,) Roman officer, is sent by Sulpitius to the. aid s of 

Athens, i i. 278. He ravages the city of Chalcis, ibid. 





(C.) sent by the Romans into Achaia; His conduct to. 


wards that people, ii. 409. 

Clazomena, city of Tonia, i, 224. 

Cleades, Theban, endeavours to excuse the rebellion of his coup 
try to Alexander, ii. 6. 

Cleander, Alexander's lieutenant in Media, assassinates Baunenie 
by his order, ii. 61. 

Clearchus, aacedemonian captain, takes refuge with Cyrus the 
Younger, i. 420. He is placed at the head of the Greek troops 
in that prince’s expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, 421. 
He is victorious on his side at the battle of Cunaxa, 423. He 
commands the Greek troops in their retreat after the battle, 427. 
He is seized by treachery, and sent to Artaxerxes, who causes 
him to be put to death, 429. Praise of Clearchus, ibid, 


He re-establishes peace bee. 
{ween Athens and Sparta, ibid. He gains many victories, which | 


He makcs several conquests in Thrace. - 
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Cleohis and Biton, brothers, models of Meee affection, i. 145. 

Cleobulus, one of the seven sages of Greece, i. 248. 

Cleocritus, of Corinth, appeases the digpinte between the Athe- 
nians and Lacedzemonians after the battle of Plateew, i. 300. 

Cleombroius, king of Sparta, marches against the Thebans, i. 553. 
“He is killed at the battle of Lenctra, 555. 

—, son-inslaw of Leonidas, causes himself to be elected | 
Witte of Sparta to the prejudice of hhis father-in- law, 1. 217%." Ele 
is dethroned soon after by Leonidas, 218; and banished from 
Sparta, 219. 

Cleomenes, governor of Egypt for Alexander, ii. 94. 

-—, king of Sparta, refuses to join the Ionians in their re- 
volt against the Persians, i. 267. He marches against the peo- 

ple of “Egina, 272, He “effects the expulsion of his colleague 
Demaratus. from the throne, ib. He reduces the people. of 
Aizina, and dies soon after, ib. 

, son of Leonidas, marries Agiatis, ii. 220. He ascends 
the throne of Sparta, ib. He enters into a war with the Ache- 
ans, 221. He gains many advantages over them, ib. &c. He 
reforms the government of Sparta, and re-establishes the ancient 
discipline, ib. He gains new advantages over the Achwzans, 
‘222, He sends his mother and children as hostages inte Egypt, 
225. Hetakes Megalopolis by surprise, 226. He is defeated 
at Selasia by Antigonus, king of Macedonia, 229. He retires 

into Egypt, 230. Ptolemy’s reception of him, 231. He can- 
‘not obtain permission to return into his country, 244. . Unfortu- 
nate death of Cleomenes, ib. His character, 220. 

“Cleon, Athenian, his extraction, i. 349. By his influence with the 
people, he prevents the conclusion of a peace between Sparta 

‘and Athens, 361. Tle reduces the Lacedzmonians, shut up in 
the island of Sphacteria, 363, He marches against Brasidas, and 
~ advances to the walls of Amphipolis, 367. Surprised by Brasi- 

_ das, he flies, and is killed by a soldier, 368. ‘ 

‘Cleonnis commands the troops of the Messenians in the first war 

© with Sparta, @ xliv. After the battle of [thome, he disputes the 
-prize of valour with Aristomenes, ib. He afterwards disputes the 

crown with himon the death of king Euphaes, xlv. 

Cleonymius, Spartan, being disappointed of the throne, tetires to 
Pyrrhus, and engages him to march against Sparta, ii. 190. His- 

: tory of this Cleony mus, ib. 

Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, marries Philip, king of Macedonia, i. 

- 619. 
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- Philip’ s daughter, is married to Alexander king of Fpi- 
_ wus, 1. é 20. Antigonus causes her to be put to death, ti. 142. 
, daughter of Antiochus the Great, is promised, and then 
- given in marrage, to Ptolemy Epiphanes, i ii. 263. After her hus- 
“hand's death she is declared regent of the kingdom, and her 
son’s guardian, li, 341. Death of that princess, 354. 
; daughter of Ptolemy Epiphanes, makes an eee 
* tion between her brothers Philometor and Euergetes, ii. 354. 
After the death of Philometor her husband, she marries ‘Pheécon, 
437. That prince puts her away to marry one of her daughters, 
447. The Alexandrians place her upon the throne in Phy: scon’s 
stead, ib. She is obliged to take refuge in Syria, ib. 
: -, daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, -is married to Alexan- 
der Bala, ii. 435. Her father takes her from Alexander, and 
marries her to Demetrius, 436. Whilst her husband is kept pri- 
soner by the Parthians, she marries Antiochus Sidetes, 440. Af- 
ter the death of Sidetes! a she returns to Demetrius, 447. She 
causes the gates of Ptolemais to be shut against him, 448. She 
kilis Seleucus her eldest son, ib. She dies of poison which she 
infended to give hersecond son Grypus, 449. 
, Philometor’s daughter, marries Physcon, ii. 437. After 
her husband's death, she reigns in Egypt with her son Lathyrus, 
whom she first obliges to repudiate his eldest sister Cleopatra, 
sand to marry his youngest sister Selene, 449. She gives her son 
Alexander the kingdom of Cyprus, 450. She takes from Lathy- 
rus his wife Selene, drives him out of Egypt, and sets his younger 
brother Alexander upon the throne, 452. She aids this prince 
agamst his brother, 453, She marries Selene to Antiochus Gry- 
pus, ib. Alexander causes her to be put to death, 455. 
, Physcon’s daughter, and wife of Lathyrus, is repudiated 
by ber. husband, ii. 449. She gives herself to Antiochus the Cy- 
zicenian, 450. Try pheena her sister causes her to be murder- 
ed. ib. 
—, daughter of Lathyrus. 
—, daughter of Plolemy Auletes, 


fu 
Eeypt in conjunction with her eldest ‘brother, ii. 547, 
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See Berenice. 
ascends the throne of 
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detLrortd by the young king’s guardians; ib. She raises troops |} 
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She repairs to Cesar, eo with hate: 
Cesar establishes her queen of Egypt jointly with | 


~ to reinstate herself, ib. 

“view, 549. 
her brother, 551. She puts her brother to death, and reigns 

~ alone in Egypt, 552. After Casar’s death she declares for the 
Trinmyirs, ib. She goes to Antony at ‘Parsus,.553. She car- 
ries him to Alexandria, ib. Her jealousy of Oulavin 555. 
ronation of Cleopatra and her children, 556. She accompanies 
Antony in his expedition, ib. The Romans declare war against 
her, 657. She flies at the battle of Actium, 558; and returns | 
to Alexandria, 559. She endeavours to gain Augustus, 
signs to sacrifice Antony to him, 1b. She retires into the tombs 
of the kings of Egypt to avoid Antony’s fury, 560. 
man expires in her arms, 561. She obtains pernitssion from Cr- 
sar to bury Antony, ib. She has a conversation with Cesar, ib. 
To avoid serving as an ornament in Czsar’s triumph, she dies by 
the bite of an aspic, 562. Character of Cleopatra, 553, 561, 
562. Her arts to keep Antony in her chains, 556. 'T lie taste - 
she retained for polite learning and the sciences in the midst of 
her excesses, 554. 

Cleophe, mother of Assacanns, king of Massaga, reigns after the. 
death of her son, ii. 75. She surrenders to Alexander, who rein 
states her in her "dominions, ib. 

Cleophon, Athenian orator, animates the Athenians against the la 
cedemonians, 1. 401. 

Clinias, citizen “of Sicyon, is put to death by Abantidas, ii. 207. 

, Greek of the island of Cos, commands the Fyyptians ine 
their revolt against Ochus, and is.killed in a battle, i. 583. 
ee. ty rant of Sicyon: his mode of choosing a-son-in- law, 
240. 

-_—: , of the family of the Alemzonide, forms a faction at 
Athens, i. 243, Ile is obliged to quit that place, but returns 
soon after, ib. : 





Clitomachus, Carthaginian philosopher, i. 45. =e. 


Clilus, one of Alexander's captains, saves thé life of that prince at 
the battle of the Granicis, i ii. 10. Alexander gives him the go- 
vernment of the provinces of Artabasus, 67; and kills hia the 

same day at a feast, ib. . 

, commander of Antipater’s fleet, gains two victories over the 
Athenians, ii. 113, Antigorus takes the government of Lydia 
from him, 123. R ee 

Clodius, Roman, is taken by pirates, against whom he had been 
sent, li. 460. He requests Ptolemy, king of Cyprus, to send him — 
money for paying his ransom, ib. In resentment to Ptolemy, he 
obtains an order from the Roman people for Cisporer ene hi: of © 
his: dominions, ib. : 

—_—- (Appin) i is sent by Lucullus to Tigranes, to demand Mi- 
thridates, ii. 526, 527. Tlis discourse occasions the army to re- 
volt against Lucullus, 533. Character of Clodius, ib. 

Clondicus, general of the Gauls, called in by Perseus to his ae 

pees 

Cnidos, a maritime city of Asia Minor, famous for Conon’s victory 
over the Lacedamonians, i. 447. 

Codrus, the last king of Athens, i 1.223, 

Celesyria, province “of Asia Minor, 2. X. 

Cenus, one of Alexander’s captains, speaks to him in behalf of Fibs : 
soldiers, ii. 82, His death, 83. His eulogy, ib. 

Colchis, province of Asia, 7. x. 

Colonies, advantages derived from them by the ancients, i. 42. 

Colossus of Rhodes: description of it, ii. 154. Fate of that famous 
statue, 232. 

Combats, celebrated, of the ancients. See Battles. 

, public ones of Greece, 7. xx. &c.;. why encouraged, ibs 
Rewards granted to the victors, xxvii. Difference of the Greeks 
and Romans in their taste for these combats, xxviii. Disputes” 
for the prizes of poetry, xxx. 

Comedian. The profession of a comedian not dishonourable | 
amongst the Greeks, 7. xxix. &c. 

Comedy : its early staze and origin, 7 XXXiv. Comedy dicided © 
into three classes; the Ancient, the Middle, and the New, ib. 
Conon, Athenian general, is shut up by Callicratidas in the port of 

Mitylene, i. 4U7. He is delivered soon after, ib. He retires into - 
Cyprus, after the defeat of the Athenians at A2gospotamos, 410. 
He goes to Artaxerxes, who makes him admiral of his fleet, 447. | 
He defeats the Lacedamonians near Cnidos, ib. He rebuilds 
the walls of Athens, 449. He is sent by the Athenians to Tiri- 
basus, who imprisons him, 450, Death of Conon, ib. 
ties granted by the Athenians to himself and his children, 589. 
-—, of Samos, mathematician, ii, 203, ! 
Conquerors’: 
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Colla, Raat consul, is defeated by Mithridates, il. 


hietan are to she aohshtaied i, 184. eee 
~ Consuls, Roman ; solemnity of their setting out upon expeditions, 
i. 379. aes 


— Corcyra, island in the Tonian sea, ath a ay of the same name, i. 


220), Its inhabitants promise aid to the Greeks against the Per- 
sians, 286, Dispute between Coreyra and Corinth, 333. 
— Corinth, city of Gieece, its different forms of government, i. 224, 
Dispnte between this city and Corcyra,, which occasions "the Pe- 
_Joponnesian war, 334. Corinth sends aid to the Syracusan® be- 
-sieged by the Athenians, 417. Enters into a league against. 
Sparta, 445. Is besieged by Agesilaus, 449. Sends. Timoleon 
to the aid of Syracuse “against Dionysius the Younger, 539. Is 
_ obliged by the peace of Antalcidas to withdraw her garrison from 
- Argos, 547. Gives Alexander the freedom of the city, ii. 93. 
Enters into the Achwan league, 212. Insults the deputies sent 
by Metellns to appease the troubles, ii. 418. The Romans de- 
-stroy Corinth entirely, 419. ; 
Cornelia, Roman jady, mother of the Gracchi, rejects Physcon’s 
proposal to marry her, ti. 431, 
A Pompeys wife, sees her husband assassinated before her 
eves, i. 548. 
Coronen, city of Beeotia, famous for the victory of Agesilaus over 
the T hebans, i i, 448. 
Corvus, (or Crane,) machine of war, i. 64. 








Corypheus, person employed in theatrical representation, t. xxxi. 


Cos, island of Greece, Hippocrates’s country, i. 351. 

Cosis, brother of Orodes, commands the army of the Albanians, ii. 

538, Pompey kills him in a battle, ib. 

Cosmi, magistrates of Crete, t. 484. 

Cosseans, very warlike nation of Media, subjected by Alexander, 
a0 2: 

Cothon, name of the port of Carthage, i. 113. 

523. His 


cruelties in Heraclea, 528. 


—Colys, king of the Odryse in Thrace, declares for Perseus against 


the Romans, ii. 376. 

Courier. invention of couriers, i. 198. 

Course, or racing 5 exercise of it by the Greeks, 7. xxv. 
root-race, ib. Of the horse-race, ib. 

Cranus, king of Athens, i. 223. 

Crassus, consul, mare lies against the Parthians, ii. 471. 
ders the temple of Jemsalem, 472. 
against the Parthians, ib. He is entirely defeated near Carrae, 
476. The Parthians, under pretence of an interview, seize and 
kill him, 480 

, son of the former, accompanies his father in his expedition 
against the Partnians, ii. 472. He perishes in the battle of Car- 
re, 476. 

Craterus, one of the principal officers of Alexander, draws on the 
ruin of Philotas by his discourse, ii. 59. He speaks to Alexan- 
der in the name of the army, and upoi what cceasion, 84. That 
prince gives him the goverment of Macedonia, which Antipater 
had before, 91. Provinces which fell to him after Alexander’s 
death, 109. He marries Phila, Antipater’s daughter, 116. He 
‘is defeated by Eumenes, and killed in the battle, 119. 


Of the 
Of the-chariot-race, ib. 


He plun- 


He continues his march 





Cralesiclea, mother of Cleomenes, king of Sparta, is sent by her 


son as a hostage into Egypt, il. 225. Generous sentiments of 
that princess, 226. 

Cralesipolis, wife of Alexander, the son of Polysperchon, corrects 
the insolence of the Sicyonians, who had killed her husband, 
and goaverns that city with wisdom, ii, 131. 

Cresphontes, one of the chiefs of the Heraclidew, re-enters Pelo- 
ponnesus, where Messenia falls to him by lot, i. 225. 


Crete, island near Greece, description of it, i. 220, Laws of Crete 


instituted by Minos, 403. 
attacked by Xerxes, 286. 

of Antiqnity, 486. 

Crispinus (Q.) succeeds Appius, who commanded with Marcellus 
at the siege of Syracuse, il. 504. 

Crifias, one eA the thirty tyrants at Athens, causes Theramenes, 
one of his colleagues, to be put to death, i. 416. He prohibits 
‘the instruction of the youth by Socrates, 417. He is killed fight- 
ing against Thrasybulus, ib. 


The Cretans refuse to join the Greeks 
They passed for the greatest liars 


nib. intimate friend of Socrates, cannot persuade him to escape 


out of prison, 1. 472. 


Crilolaus, Peripatetic philosopher, his embassy to Rome, ii. 413. 








, one of the chiefs of the Achwans, animates them against 
the Romans, ii. 418. He is killed in a battle, ib. 


Crocodile, zmphibious animal adored in Egypt, i. 15. 


IN 


| Cresus, king of Lydia, i. 144. 





ibe 


597. 


‘His conquests, ib. His means to 
try the veracity of the oracles, 146. Deceived by the answer of 
the oracle of Delphi, he undertakes a war with the Persians, 147. 
He loses a battle against Cyrus, 157. He is defeated, near — 
Thymbra, 165. _ Cyrus besieges him in Sardis, 166 ; and takes 
him prisoner, ib. In what manner he escaped the punishment 
to which he had been condemned, 167. Character of Croesus, 

. 145. His riches, 144. His protection of the Jearned, ib. His 
reception of Solon, ib. His conversation with that philosop her, 
ib. On what occasion he dedicated a statue of gold, in the tem 
ple of Delphi, to the woman who baked his bread,2. xx. ~ 

Cromirell. His death compared with that of Dionysius the Te 

rant, i. 523. iS 

Crotona, city of Greece built by Myscellus, i. 344. ; 

Crowns granted to the victorious combatants in the paries of 

Greece, 7. Xx. 

Clesias, of Cnidos, practises physic in Persia with great reputa- 

tion, i. 437. His works have caused him to be placed in- the 

class of historians, ib. 

Cunara, a city fanious for the battle between Artaxerxes and his 

brother Cyrus, 1, 423. bee 

Cyarares I. reigns in Media, i: 141. He forms the siege of Nine- 

veh, ib. An irruption of the Scythians into Media obliges him 

to raise the siege, ib. He besieges Nineveh again, and tukes ie 

142. His death ib. 

— IT, called in Scripture Darius the Mede, ascente. the 

throne of Media, i. 143. He sends to demand aid ‘of Persia 

against the Assyrians, 151. Expedition of Cyaxares and Cyrus : 
against the Babylonians, 156. Cyaxares gives his daughter to_ 

Cy rus_in marriage, 160. He goes to Babylon with that prince, 

and forms in concert with him the plan of the whole rhea Ss 

177. Death of Cyaxares, 178. 

Cycliadus, president of the assembly of the Achaans held at Argos, 

eludes Philip’s proposal, ii. 279. 

Cylon, known by taking the citadel at Athens, i..336. : 

Cynegirus, Athenian. “His tenacious fereemers against the Per-— 

sians 1 a sea-fight with them, i. 274. « 

Cynisca, sister of Agesilaus, disputes the prize in the Oly mpic 

games, and is proclaimed victorious, 2%. XXvil. 

Cynoscephale, a hill in Thessaly, famous for the victory, atthe Ro- 

mans over Philip, iseteeys 2 

Cyprus, island in the Mediterranean, delivered from the Persian - 

yoke by the Greeks, i. 306. Revolt of that island against Ochus, 

581. It submits, 583. 

there at the death of Nicocles, ii. 138. After having been go- 

verned sometimes by the kings of Egypt, and sometimes by the 

kings of Syria, it is seized by ‘the Romans, ii. 461.- 

Cypselus, Corinthian, usurps the supreme authority ate Gonnth, 

and transmits it to his son, i. 224. 





Cyrene, city upon the coast of the Mediterranean ; in what mannexz © 


the dispute between this city and Carthage, concerning thei : 
limits, terminated, i. 49. 
Cyropolis, a city of Sogdiana, destroyed by Alexander, ii. 63. 


Cyrus, son of Cambyses, king of Persia; birth of that prince, i. 149. _. 


His education, ib. He goes to the court of his grandfather As-— 
tyages, ib. Tis return into Persia, 150. He marches to the aid 
of his uncle Cyaxares against the Babylonians, 151. He reduces 
the king of Armenia, 158. He gains a first advantage over Crae- 
sus and the Babylonians, 
158. . He challenges the king of the Assyrians to a single com-. 

bat, 160. He retums to Cyaxares, ib. That prince gives oe 
his ‘danghter i in marriage, ib, 


Cyrus marches to meet the Babylonians, i. 161. He gains a fa 


mous victory over them and Croesus at the battle of Thymbra, 165. * 


He makes himself master of Sardis, and takes Croesua prisoner, 
166. He advances tv Babylon, 168 ; and takes it, ib. Conduct 
of Cyrus after the taking of Babylon, 174. He shows himself 
with great.pomp to the newly conquered people, 176. He goes 
to Persia, 177. At his return he carries Cyaxares to Babydon, 


and forms the plan of the whole monarchy in concert with bim, — 


ib. After the death of Cyaxares, 
Persians, 178. He passes a famous edict in favour of the Jews, 
179. Last years of Cyrus, 181. His death, and discourse with 
his children before his death, ib. Eulogy and. character of Cy- 
rus, 182, &c. His continual attention to render the Divinity the 
ieee she thonght due to him, 183. Difference between Hero 
dotus and Xenophon in respect to Cyrus the Great, 184, 

, the younger son of Darius, is made governor in chief of all 
_ the provinces ¢ of Asia Minor by his fathers, i. 366.., . His, iather . 


he reigns over the Medes and 





Horrible and bloody tragedy that occurs, 


157. His conduct towards Panthea, — % 


—  §98 


recalls him, 409. After the death of Darius, he forms the design 
of assassinating his brother, 414. He is sent back into Asia Mi- 


nor, ib. He secretly raises troops against his brother, 420. He 
é sets ont from Sardis, 421. The battle of Cunaxa, 423. He is 
ae killed in it, 424. Eulogy of Cyrus, 425. 


= Cythera, island of Greece, facing Laconia, i. 366. 
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D. 





_ Dedala, a country of India, subjected by Alexander, ii. 74.” 
a Demon, or familiar spirit of Socrates, i. 461. 
— Damippus, Sy Tacusan, sent by Epicydes to negociate with Philip, 
king of Macedonia, ii. 504, 
~ Damis disputes with Aristomenes the succession to the kingdom of 
_ Messenia after the death of Euphaes, ¢._xlv. 
Damocles leas by his own experience, that the life of Dionysius 
the tyrant was not so happy as it seemed, i. 522. 
* Damocritus deputed to Nabis by the Atolians, ii. 301. His inso- 
Jent answer to Quintius, 305. He is HK ptisoner of war at the 
_ siege of Heraclea, 311, 
— » chief magistrate of the Aenean causes war to be de- 
clared against the Pacedssmonians, i ii. 417. 
eee friend of Pithias. ‘Trial to which their friendship was put, 
Tees 
~ Danaus forms a design to murder Sesostris, his brother, i. 26. He 
_ fetires into Peloponnesus, where he seizes the kingdom of Ar- 
i gos, ib. 
Dancing cultivated by the Greeks, i. 494. 
Daniel the prophet is carried into captivity to Babylon, i. 135. 
Lassie explains Nubuchodonosor’s first dream, ib. ; and the second, 
~~ 137. He is raised to the principal offices of the state, 135. Dis- 
covers the fraud of the priests of Bel, and causes the dragon to 
be killed, 137. Visions of the prophet Daniel, 146. He ex- 
plains to "Belshazzar the vision which that prince had at a ban- 
“quet, 138.. He is made superintendent of the affairs of the em- 
pire, 177. He is throw into the lions? den, 178. At his request 
Cyrus grants the edict whereby the Jews are permitted to return: 
to Jerusalem, ib. Daniel’s skill in Architecture, 179. Reflections 
upon the prophecies of Daniel, ib. 
 Darieksy-pieces of gold struck by Darius the Mede, 178. 
— Riz pe neo Mede : Cyaxuares 1]. king of the Medes, is so called in 
| ‘Seripture. See Cyarares. 
=, son of Hystaspes. Te enters into the conspiracy against 
Emerdis the Magian, i. 190. He runs him through with a sword, 
191. “Heis nade ding of Persia by an artifice of his groom, ib. 
The esteem he'acquires by his ‘wisdom awd. prudence, 193. He 
: quits the name of Ochits to assume that éf Darius, 252. - Mar- 
—_. iages of Darius, ib. His method for’ transmitting to posterity 
4 : the manner in’ which he attained the sov ereignty, ib. Order 
which he establishes in the administration of the finances, ib. 
_ His moderation in imposing tributes, 253. The Persians give 
~ him the surname of the Merchant, ib. He sends Democedes the 
“physician into Greece, 254. He confirms the edict of Cyrus in 
“faveur of the Jews, 256. His gratitude to Syloson, whom he re- 
establishes king of Samos, ib. 
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~ Expedition of Darius against the Scythians, 261. Artabanus’s 
_yemonstrances to Darius, ib. Barbarous action of Darius to the 
three children of Gebasus, 282. Darius conquers India, 265. 
He conceives the design of making himself master of Naxus, ib. 
_ The lonians revolt against Darius, ib. He re-establishes the Ty- 
“tians in their ancient privileges, 266. Darins’s resentment 
against the Athenians, who had shared in the buming of Sardis, 
267, His expedition against Greece, 269. He sends heralds 
into Greece, to sound the states, and to demand their submis- 
ne ‘sion, 271. His army is defeated at Marathon, ib. &c. Darius 
Se tTesolyes to go in person against Fgypt and Greece, 276. He 
» chooses his successor, 275. His death, 277. His epitaph, ib. 
_ His character, 278. Dispute between two of his sons for 
“the crown, 277. ‘ e 

, the eldest son of Xerxes, His marriage with Artainta, i. 

<—} 303.’ He is murdered by his brother, Artaxerxes, 312. 
s Parius Nothus tekes arms against Sosdianus, and -puts him to 
te  -edeath, i. 364, He ascends the throne of Persia, and changes 
eee his name from Oc hus to Darius, 865. He causes his brother Ar- 
files, who revolted against him, to be smothered in aches, ib. 

Fee uts a stop to the re 

“treacor of Artoxares, his pring} ipal eunuch, 366. 











“INDEX. 





_Dalis Chiminds the army of the Persians at the battle of ‘Mara-' 


Darius reduces Babylon after a siege of twenty months, i. 256. - 





heffion of Pisuthnes, ib. ; and punishes the. | 
He quells the -|| 








revolt of Egypt, jb. ; and that of “Media, ib. He gives the. go- 
-vernment of Asia Minor to Cyrus, his younger son, ib. ‘The in- 
structions which he gives him on sending him to his Sonne 
403. Darius recalls Cyrus to court, 409. - Death of Darius No | 
~ thus, 412. His memorable words to Artaxerxes, his SUCCESS!) 
at his death, 413, 
Darws, son Be Artaxerxes Mnemon, conspires against his father's: 
“Tifg, i. 573. His conspiracy is discovered and. punished, ib. - 
Darius Codomanus is placed by Bagoas upon the throne of Persiay 
ji. 584. He loses the battle of the Granicus against Alexander, 
ii. 10. He orders Memnon the Rhodian to curry the war into 
Macedonia, 13. Darius resolves to command in person, 14. Ca- 
ridemus, his free remonstrance to Harius, 16. March of Darius’s 5 
army, ibe Famous victory of Alexander over Darius near te 
city of Issus, 17. = 
Darius’s haughty letter to Alexander. ii. 23. Second felfceok 
Darius to Alexander, 83. Darius receives advice of his wife’s 
“death, 40. His prayer to the gods upon being told in what man= 
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ner she had been treated by Alexander, 41. Danus proposes es | 
“new conditions of peace to Alexander, which are not accepted, 
42, Famous battle of Arbela, whercin Darius is defeated, 43. 
Retreat of Darius after that battle, 46. He quits Ecbatana, Bk a 
His speech to his principal officers to induce them to march 
against the enemy, ib. He is betrayed and laid in chains by — 3 
Bessus and Nabarzanes, 52. Unhappy death of that prince, 53, 0 
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His last words, ib. 

Darius, king of the Medes, is subdued by Pompey, ii. 538. 
Datames, Carian, succeeds his father Camisares in the government — 
of Letico-Syria, i. 456. He reduces Thyus, governor of Paphla- 
~gonia, who had revolted against the king of Persia, ib. He re-— 
ceives the command of the army designed against Fgypt, 457. 
He is ordered to reduce Aspis, ib. He revolts against Artaxer-. 
xes, ib.; and gains severa] advantages over the troops sO 
against him, 458. _ He is assassinated by order of Artaxerxes, ib. 
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thon, i. 272 3 ¢ 
Debts. Law ‘of the Fgyptians in respect to those who contracted 
debts, i. 12. Solon’s law for annihilating debts, 237, 
Decelia, fort of Attica, i, 383. 1s fortified by the Lacedamonians, 
387, Sig 
Deidamia, daughter of Hacides, marries Demetrius, son pep foe 
nus, li. 159. Her death, 160. ee 
Dejoces forms the design of ascending the throne of Media, i. 138. 
He is elected king by unanimous consent, 139. Conduct of De- 
joces in governing his kingdom, ib. He ‘builds Ecbatana, 140. 
“Means used by him for acquiring the respect of his subjects, ib. — 
Dejotarus, prince of Galatia: Pompey gives him Armenia Minor, © 
ii, 540. 
Delium, place in Berotia. 
and Thebans, 1. 367. ” 
Delos, one of the Cyclades. The common treasures of Greece de- 
posited in that tae i. 309. The Athenians send a ship every | 
year to Delos, i. 472. Archelaus subjects Delos, and restores 
it to the Senay Vass 5 
Delphi, city of Phocis, famous for Apollo’s oracle there, 7. xvii. 
The Pythia and Sibyl of Delphi, ib. &c. Temple of Delphi ~ 
burnt and rebuilt, xix. ee 
Delta, or lower Fey pt, i. 9. Gee! 
Deluge of Deucalicn, i. 223. That of Ogyges, ib. ae 
Demades opposes the advice of Demosthenes, i. 602. Heistaken 
prisoner at the battle of Cheronea, 617. He goes ambassador — 
to Alexander from the Athenians, ii. 6. He prepares the decree — 
for the death of Demosthenes, 113. Demades with his son kille 
ed by Caseander, 122. Meets 2 
Demarata, wife of Andranodorus: she persvades her husband not 
to submit to the senate of Syracuse, ii. 498. She is killed, 499. 
Demaratus, king of Sparta, expelled the throne by Cleonienes, his 
colleague, i. 272. His fine and noble answer to Xerxes, 285. 
Vain and insolent demand of Demaratus to Artaxerxes, 316. 
Demetrius, (Phalereus.) he is obliged to quit Athens, and.is con 
demned to die in his absence, ii. 124. Cassander settles him 
there to govern the republic, 126. His wisdom and ibility in 
the government, ib. Three hundred and sixty statues areerect> 
ed to him out of gratitude, 148. Reflection upon the great num=  ™ 
ber of statues erected in henour of Demetrius Phalereus, 145. 9 
He retires to Thebes after the taking of Athens by Demetrins = i 
Poliorcetes, 143. His statues are thrown down, and he is con= 
demned_to ‘die at Athens, 144. He tukes refuge with Cassan 
and afterwards in, Egypt, 145, Heis made intendant C 
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; tolemy? 's library, ii. 168. “Tis death, 173. 
— eloauence and writings, ibid. 
/ ————, son of Antigonnus, surnamed. Polioreetes: his character, 
“ii, 148. He begins to distinguish himself in Asia Minor, 137. 
He loses a battle at Gaza against Ptolemy, 138.° He gains one 
soon after against Cilles, the same Ptolemy’s lieutenant, 139. 
He ts sent by his father to Babylon to oppose Seleucus, 140. 
He makes Ptolemy raise the siege of Halicarnassus, 141. He 
makes himself master of Athens. 142; and re-estab! iahes the de- 
~-—- mocratical government, 143. Excessive gratitude of the Athe- 
— mians to him, ib. He hesieges Salamis, 146; and takes it, ib. 
He receives the title of king, 147. His conduct in war and 
peace, 148. 
Demetrius forms the siege of Rhodes, ii. 148. He makes Cas- 
rs Seater raise the siege of Athens, 155. Pxcessive honours which 
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ao he receives in that city, 156. Te marries Weidamia, ib. He 
a 4s proclaimed general of the Greeks, and initiated into the great- 
~~ erand lesser mysteries, ib. He is defeated at the battle of Ipsus, 
457. Athens shuts het gates against him, 159. He takes that 
> ~~ eity, 161. THe forms the design of subjecting the Lacedemo- 





-nians, ib. He loses almost at the same tiie all his dominions 
in Asia, ih. Demetrius called-in to: fhe aid of Alexander, Cas- 
sander’s son, destroys bim,.and is proclaimed king of Macedo- 

nia, 162. Ife makes great preparation for recovering his fathers 

% empire in Asia, 163. Tie is obliged to abandon M. icedonia, ih. 
He surrenders himself to Seleucus, who keeps him prisoner, 165. 
His death, 166. 

=, brother of Antigonus Ganes% is put to Goat in Apa- 

me's bed, i jis 197. 

, som and successor of Antigonus Gonatas, ti. 212. 

- death, ib. 

-—— of Pharus, prince of Illyria, ii. 212. He advises Philip, 

7 king of Macedon in, to carry the war into Italy, 255. 

pe —, son of Philip, king of Macedonia, is given as a hostage 
AS ~ to the Romans. ii. 292. The Romans send him back to his: fa- 

> ther, 312. Philp sends Demetrius ambassador to Rome, 335. 

Demetrius justifies his father to the Romans, 341, He returns 

i Persens’s secret plot against his brother 

Deme- 


Philip 
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into Macedonia, 342. 

< Demetrins, 343, He accuses him (o his father, 344. 

__ trius’s defence against the accusations of Perseus, 147. 

causes him to be put to death, 351. 

Demetrius Soler, after having be “en long a hostage at Rome, de- 
mands permission to return into Syria in vain, ii. 429. He 
escapes from Rome, 433. Ile ascends the thtone of Syria, and 
receives the surname of Soter from the Babylonians, ib. He 
makes war against the Jews, ib. He places Holophernes upon 

the throne of Cappadocia, 434, The Romans acknowledge him 

% king of Syria, ib. He abandons himself to feasting and yolup- 

~— tuousness, ib. Conspiracy against him, ib. He endeavours to 

engage the Jews in his interest, 435. He is killed in a bat- 

a tle, ib. 

EDemeti ius Nicator, son of Demetrins Soter, claims the crown of 
ia Syria, ii. 437. He marries the daughter of Ptolemy Philometor, 
~~ ib. He drives Alexander the usurper out of Syria, and remains 

“in qniet posses? sion of the throne, ib. Excesses of Demetrius, ib. 

Jonathan sents him aid against the people of Antioch, 438. He 

«is driven out of Syria, ib. His manner of living at Laodicea, 

whither he had retired, 439. Ile is taken prisoner in an expe- 

- dition against. the Parthians, 440. .He marries. Rhodoguna, 

arte daughter. of Mithridates, king of Parthia, ib. He makes ineffec- 

tual attempts to return into his kingdom, 445. He recovers his 
eee dominions, 446. He is defeated in a battle by Alexander Ze- 
bina, 448. His death, ib. 

Daaeirncs Eucheres is established king of Damasens, ii. 454. 

Demiurgi, magistrates among the Achzans, il. 286. 

_ Democedes, physician of Crotona: He cures Darius, i. 254. His- 

_ tory of that Physician, ib. He returns into Greece, 255. He 

2 settles at Crotona, where he marries the daughter of Milo the 

-athleta, ib. 

— - Demochares, one of the murderers of Agis king of Sparta, its 219. 

 Democles, surnamed the Fair, ii. 156. Throws himself, to elude 
the violence of Demetrius, into a vessel of boiling water prepared 
for a-bath, ib. 

_ Vemophantus, general of the horse to the Eleeans, 
loposmen before the city of Elis, ti. 259. 

















is killed by Phi- 


ielas in Sicily, i. 307. He makes an attempt a- 
-t Sy tac sé without success, 391. He is reduced to sarrendet 
iscretion to ihe? Syracusans, 393, ~He is ptt to-death, 395. 





; projarlivencs:| is chosen by the Aivenjatis commander of a fleet for 
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Demosthenes the orator, - Abridement of his life to the time when 
he begins to appear in the tribunal of harangues, i. 585. - He ap- 
pears for the first tine in public, and encourages the Athenians 
against the preparations for war made by Artaxerxes, 578. His 
oration in favour of the Megalopolitans, 579. He speaks for the 
Rhodians, 581. Ile proposes and occasions the passing of a law 
for the equipment of fleets, which annuls another very heavy — 
upon the poorer citizens, 588. His discourse in defence of tie 
law that granted exemptions, 589. : 

Demosthenes, upon occasion of Philip’s attempt to seize Ther- 
mopyle, harangues the Athenians, and animates them against 
that prince, i . 600. He is sent-ambassador to Philip, 603. His 
oration upon the peace 606 ; 
Demosthenes presses the Athenians to declare for the Lacedz 
monians against Philip, 608 His Philippics, 610. - Tis oration. 
to frustrate the effects of Philip’s letter to the Athenians, 611. 
His advice after the taking of Flataa by that prince, 614, He 
is sent upon an embassy to Thebes, 615. — He flies in the battle — 
of Cheronea, 617. He is cited to a trial before the people, who 
acquit him, and pay lum: great honours, ib. Alschines accuses 
him, 618. Generosity of Demosthenes to his accuser, 619. His 
immoderate joy for Philip’s death, 621. 

Demosthenes animates the people against Alexander, ii. 5. 
Te dissuades the Athenians from delivering. up the orators to _ 
Alexander, 6. Demosthenes suffers himself to be bribed by Har- 
palus, 90. He is condemned and banished, ib. He is recailed 
from banishment, 111. He quits Athens before the arrival of | 
Antipater, 113. Tle is condemned to die, ib. He puts an end 
to his life by poison, 115. The Athenians erect a statue of brass: 
to him, ib. 

Dercyllidas, surmamed Sisyphus, receives the command of the J.a- 
cedemonian troops in the room of Thymbron, i. 436. 
Moha trom Midias, who had possessed himself of it by putting 
his mother-in-law Dania to death, 437. He shuts up the isth- 
mus of the Thracian Chersonesus, ib. Truce concluded be- 
tween Dereyllidas, Pharnabazus, and Tissaphernes, 438. 

Deucalion, king of Thessaly, i. 224. Deluge of Deuealion, ib. 

Dencetius, chief of the people called Sicilians: His history, i> 
343. 

Dieus, otve-of the chiefs. of the Achzans, sows discord amongst 
them, ti. 417. Fle takes upon him the command of the army 1 
the room of Critolaus, 418. His unfortunate end, 419.- 


Diagoras, the Melian, is condemned at Athens for teaching Athe- > 


ism, 1. 380. 
Dialects. The four dialects of the Greeks, i. 
Dicearchus, formerly admiral of Philip, king of Macedonia, and 
accomplic e with Scopas in the conspiracy against Ptolemy Her 
pbanes, ii. 296. 


995, 


as 


‘ Dicearchus, brother of Thoas, general of the £tolians: He is de- 


puted by them to Antiochus, i ii. 466. 

Didas, governor of Paonia, puts Demetrius to death, by order of 
Philip, ii. 351. 

Dido: her history, i. 47, &c. 

Dinocrates, architect: He preeiees in building the temple of Di- 
ana, at Ephesus, ii. 11. Singular design of a temple proposed 
by him to Ptolemy Philadelphus, ii. 200. a 

Dinomenes, one of the commanders of the army 
cusans to the aid of Mare vellus, ii. 501. 

Dinon, governor of Damaéeus, ii. 238. 

Diocles, one of the generals of the Syracusans : : His advice con 
cerning the Athenians taken prisoners in Sicily, 1. 394. zc 

——., Mtolian, takes Demetrias, ii. 305. 

Diodorus, Athenian, opposes the putting to death of the inhabi- 
tants of Mitylene, 1. 358. 

Diogenes, the Cynic, refuses to be initiated in the mysteries of 
Ceres Eleusina, 7.-xiii. He receives a visit from Alexander the © 
Great, ii. 7. 

, Stoic philosopher, is sent on an embassy to Rome by the: 
Athenians, ii. 413. 

Diognetus, admiral of Antiochus the Great, ii. 238. >... — 

Diomedon, one of the generals condemned by the Athenians to die 
for having left the bodies unburied of. those who were killed in 
the battle of Arginusa. His speech before his death, i. 408. 

Dion of Syracuse 5 his character and friendship with Plato, iol 2s 
He persuades Dionvsius the Elder to have some conversation 
with Plato, 513. His. marriage with Arete, daughter of Diony- 


sent by the Syra- 








siti, Dek His magnanimous generosity to Dionysius the Young- — 


er, 523, He becomes odious to the courtiers, ib. Dion induces’ 
Dionysius to invite Plato to’ his court, 524. The. ee spare 


that upon the Chersonesus, 607 - 


He takes 





dons his enemies, 534. 
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ao py ins to discredit him with Dionysius, 525. He is banished, 
526. He resides.at Athens, ib. He visits the other cities of 
Greece, 527. Dionysius causes Dion's estate and effects to be 
sold, 528%; and makes his wife Arete marry Timocritus, ib. 
Dion determines to attack him with open force, ib. He embarks 
on board two merchant ships for Syracuse, 529. He appears 
defore the walls of the city, 530. Success of his enterprise, ib. 
He. defeats the troops of Dionysius, ib.  Ingratitude of the Sy- 
racusans to Dion, 531. He retires to Leontinm, 532. He is re- 
called by the Syracusans, 533, He delivers Syracuse, and par= 
Dion enters the citadel, which is sur- 
_ rendered to him by the son of Dionysius, and is reconciled to 
- his wife Arete, 535. Reflection upon Dion’s modesty, ib. He 
suffers Heraclides to be put to death, ib. Calippus conceives 

the design of assassinating Dion, and puts it in execution, 537. 

Dion, famous philosopher, sent by the Egyptians ambassador to 
Rome against Ptolemy Auletes, ii. 545. 

Dionysius. the Elder, tyrant of Syracuse: his peculiar characteris- 
tic, i. 505. Means which he uses for possessing himself of the 
tyranny, 506. He is appointed generalissimo with unlimited 
power, 508. He succeeds in having guards assigned him, 509; 

and establishes bimself tyrant, ib. Attempts at Syracuse and in 
Sicily against him, ib. He mules preparations for a war with 
the Carthaginians, 511. The people of Rhegium refuse to ally 
themselves “with he tyrant, 512. He marries two wives at the 
same time, ib. His friendship and deference for Dion, ib. He 
besieges and takes Motya, 514. He is defeated at sea, ib. The 

_ Syracusan troops gain an advantage over the Carthaginians in 

the absence of Diony sius, ib, New movements at Syracuse 

— against him, 515. He entirely defeats the Carthaginians, and 
obliges them to-quit Sicily, 516. He punishes the inhabitants 

of Rhegium, 517. Violent passion of Dionysius for poetry, 518, 

Pees Reflections upon that taste of his, ib. He sends his bro- 
ther Thearides to Olynipia to contest in his name the prizes of 
the chariot-race and poetry, 519. New enterprises of Dionysius 
against the Carthaginians, 520. He carries the prize of poetry 
at Athens, ib. Death of Dionysius, 521. Ilis character, ib. 

Dionysius the Younger succeeds his father, 1, 522. His conduct 
in the beginning of his reign, 523. His good qualities, 52 
Dion induces Dionysius to cause Plato to come to his court, ib. 
In what manner Plato is received there, 525. Wonderful change 
ocasioned by the presence of that philosopher, ib. Dionysius 
banishes pion, 526. Ile dismisses Plato, ib. He presses him to 
return to Sy tacuse, with which Plato complies, 527. Dionysius 
grants Plato permission to return into Greece, 528. Embassy 
from Dionysius to Dion, who had possessed himself of Syra- 
cuse, 530. Defeat of Dionysius’s troops, 531.. Method which 

he uses for rendering Dion suspected, ib. He retires into Italy, 

ib, He re-ascends the ion; 538. deetas obliges him to shut 

himself up in the citadel of Syracuse, 539. Dionysius treats with 

. Timoleon, who sends him to Corinth, 540. . Wi ise answer of 
: Dionysius to a stranger, 541. 

Diophanes, Achzean, compels Seleucus to raise the siege of Perga- 

mus, ii. 313. 

~ Diopithes, chief of the colony sent by the Athenians into the Cher- 

sonesus, makes an irruption into the lands of P hilip, king of Ma- 

cadonia, i. 607. He is accused by Philip’s pensioners, ‘and de- 
fended by Demosthenes, ib. 


— Diseoboli. Those who exercised iieoeralvota in throwing the dis: 
cus, @, XXiv. ’ 
DD isaarss Kind of athletic combat, 7. xxiv. 


Distribution of Jands instituted at Sparta by Lycurgus, i. 227. 
Reflections upon that institution, 232. 

Divinity. \dea of the Divinity implanted in the hearts of all man- 
kind, ii. 178. 

Dodanim. the fourth of the sons of Jay an, i. 222. 

Dodona. Oracle of Dodona, 7. xvi. 

Dolphins, machine of war, i. 389. 

Vomitius Enobarbus, sent commissioner by the Romans mit 
Achaia, where he commits the most enormous oppressions, ii. 
409, 

Donations, How regulated by Solon, i. 238, 

Dorie dialect, i, 225. 

Dorimachus, "general of the AStolians, ii. 246. 

Doris, country of ancient Greece ; origin of its inbabitants, i. 224, 

— » wife of Dionysius the Elder, i. 512. 

Doryus, second son of Helen, gives his name to Doris, i. 224. 

Dorylays, one of Mithridates’s generals, is defeated by Sylla in the 
plains of Orchomenus, ii, 519. 
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i. 64. He is ihe first of the Romans who prunes for a vic-= ~~ 
tory at sea, ib. cay | 
Dymnus conspires against Alexander, il. 58. He runs himself 
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Bi 

ons Body of troops, ees of the kings of Persia, 1. 201 oS 
Draco, legislator of Athens, i. 236. His laws are annnlled by So t 
lon, 237. Re 
Dr. -ypelis, Hepheestion’s widow. She is air a headin by iM 
Roxana, iis 111. te 
Duilius, consul, commands the first fleet fitted out by the Romans, ‘4 


through with his sw ord, ib. 4 
Dynasly of Egypt | (6 Oe 3 ; 
Dyrrachium. See Epidamnum. i : 

E. 4 é 
oh 
ECBATAN.A, capital city of Media: its foundation, 1.40. De- 


scription of that city, ib. 

Ecnomus, a city of Sicily, famous fora victory of the Romans over 
the Carthaginians, i. 64. y 

didgeniien of children amongst the Ferians i, 149. At Sparta, 

229. In Crete, 403. At Athens, 497. Fatal effects of a bad 
cote ation, especially to princes, 217 Zh 

Eetion, admiral of the Athenians, is defeated by Clitus, commander 
of the Macedonian fleet, ii. 113. 

Egesimachus, oflicer in Alexander's army. Rashness that costs 2 
him his life, i ii. 76. ig é 

Egesta, city of Sicily: its foundation, j. 374, Its inhabitants i im- 
plore the aid of Athens against the Syracusans, ib, 

Eas, manner in which the Egy ptians hatch them without Pen 

9: 

Bevel divided into three parts, i. 1. Upper Egypt, or Theba, ib. 
Middle Egypt, or HNeptanommis, 2, Lower Egypt, or Delta, 9. 
Fertility of Egypt, 20. Fyyptian monarchy, 22. Egypt sub-  _ 
jected by the Persians, i. 1865 and afterwards by the Macedo- 
nians, ii. 37. é 

Egyptians : manners and customs of the Egyptians, i. 10. Of ; 
their kings and government, 11. Of their laws, ib. Of the priests ¢ 
and religion of the Egyptians, 13... Absurd worship of different — 
divinities, 14. Reasons for this worship, 15. Funeral ceremo-  — 
nies, 16. Of the soldiery and wars of the Egyptians, 17. Of the 
manner in which they cultivated the arts and sciences, 18, Of ~ 
their husbandmen, shepherds, and artisans, ib. 

Fion, city of Thrace; unhappy fate of that city, i. 317. M 

Elatea, city of Phocis, falls into “Philip? s hands, i. 614. 2 

Eleazar, Simon’s brother, high-priest of the Jews, exercises th at 
office during the minority of Onias, il. 162. | 

a doctor of the law, prefers death to eating. impure meats . 

ii. eco 

, one of the sons of Mattathias, sacrifices himself in a baie. 

to deliver his people, 1 i. 430. 

, of the sect of the Pharisees, forms a false accusation against 
Hyrcanus, ii. 451. 

Electryon, king of Mycene, i. 223. 

Elephants ; description of those animals, ii. 73. Manner of taking 
them, 74. - 

Eleusis, a small city of Attica, where the Athenians celebrated a 
feast in honour of Ceres, é. xiii. a 

Elis, province of Pelopounesus, where the Olympic games were 

celebrated, i.438. : f 

Elisa. See Dido. ; 

Elishah, son of Javan, settles in Peloponnesus, i. 221. . t 

Eloquence: definition of it, i. 330. Of what eloquence, united © a 
with the Jove of the public good, is capable, 616. How neces- — 
sary it is to a prince or a statesman, 609. It was the principal — 
study of the youth of Athens and Rome, 496. Defects contrary 
to true eloquence, 619. 3 

Elos, city in the territory of Sparta, subjected by the Lacedemo- _ = 
nians, @. xiii. : 

Elymais, a city of Persia, supposed to be very rich, ii. 366. 

Embalming. Manner of embalming bodies among the Egyptians. 

i, 16. 

Envilia, sister to Paulus Emilius : 
her death, i. 116. Sats 

Emilius (Paulus) i is chosen consul, ii. 388. He sets out for Mace- — 
donia, 390. - Exact and severe discipline which he establishes in — 
his armyy 394. » He gains a famous victory over Perseus near the 
city of Pydna, 397, ‘He pursues Perseus in his flight, 398. That 
prince puts himself into hie hands, 399. Paulus Emilius is con. 
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_ Emilus (L. Paulus) is 


- Epigoni ; 


mr 





ined m ie command of the army m Macedonia, 400. Durmg 
oe winter-quarters he visifs the most famous cities. of Greece, 
Upon his return to Amphipolis, he imparts to the Macedo- 
nians the regulations made by himself and the senate in respect 
to Macedonia, 402. He gives a great feast there, 403. He sets 
out for Rome, and passes through Epirus, the cities of which he 
abandons to be plundered by the troops, 403. He enters Rome 
in triumph, ib. 


_ #Emilius, deputy from the Romans, goes to Philip, who was be- 


sieging Abydos, and exhorts him, in the name of the senate, to 
Jay down ms arms, ii. 277. He goes to Egypt to take possession 
of the guardianship of the king in the name of the Roman peo- 
ple, 278. 
elected consul with Varro, i. 88. Te is 
killed at the battle of Cann, 89. 

(Q.) gives Pyrrhus advice of the design to poison him, ii. 
186. 


Empedocles, of Agrigentum, Pythagorean philosopher, having gain- 


ed the prize in the Olympic games, regales the people, 7. XXVii- 

Empires. See Ninzdom. 

na, avery rich temple in Media, ii. 271. 

Envy, a disease of the mind scarce ever cured, ii. 134. 

_Epaminondas, Theban, his character, i. 547. His conduct in the 
conspiracy against the tyrants of Thebes, 548. He goes to Spar- 
ta to treat of peace, 553. Ife gains a ere at victory over the La- 
demonians near Lenctra, 554. He ravages Laconia, 556; and 
advances to the gates of Sparta, 557. At his return he is accu- 
sed before the people, and acquitted, ib. He marches against 
Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, and delivers Pelopidas out of his 
hands, 562. He returns to Thebes, ib. He is placed at the 
head of the Theban army, 564. fis second attempt against 
Sparta, ib. His famous victory at Mantinea, 565. He is mor- 
tally wounded in the battle, 566. [is death, ib. ; and eulogy ib. 

Eparatus, by the influence of Apelles, Philip’s minister, is. ap- 
pointed general of the Achzans, ii. 247. He is held in universal 
contempt, 253. 


| Ephesus, city of Tonia, i. 225. 


Ephialtes, orator, palearous to prevent the Athenians from aiding 
the Bagedzemonians, i 1.1326. 

Ephori, magistrates of Sparta: their institution, i. 227. 

thority, ib. 

Epicerdus, of Cyrene ; ; his generosity to the Athenians, i. 589. 

Epic poem, its origin, ¢. xxx. 

Epicrates, one of dhe: generals of Antiochus the Cyzicenian, betrays 
the interests of that prince, and treats secretly with Hy reanus, 
ii. 451. 


Fheir au- 





. porter at Athens: raillery of that Athenian upon the de- 
puties that had been sent into Persia, i 1. 559. 





Epicydes, Athenian. lis little couraye and avarice, 1. 287. He 
suffers himself to be brought over by Themiistocles, ib. 
oe , Carthaginian, sent by Hannibal to Hieronymus, remains 


with that prince, ii. 497. After the death of Hieronymus, he 
~demands to return to Hannibal, 499. He is elected inagistrate 
at Syracuse, 500.. He marches to the aid. of Leontium, and is 
put to flight by Marcellus, ib. He usurps the supreme authority 
at Syracuse, after having caused the magistrates to he put to 
death, 501. He retires to Agrigentum, when he sees Marcellus 
master of Syracuse, 504. 

Epidamnum, or Dyrrachium, a maritime city of Macedonia, i. 333, 

signification of that word, ti. 89. 

Epipole, a part of the city of Syracuse, i. 381. 

Epirus > geographical description of it, 1. 220. History of its kings, 
t. 1. 

Episihenes of Amphipolis, officer in the army of Cyrus the Younger, 
i. 424, 

Equality. It is the soul of popular governments, i. 237. 
basis and tie of liberty, 583. 

Erasinides, one of the Athenian captains who gained the battle of 
_Arginusee, i. 406. On his return he is condemned to die with his 
colleagues, 407, 

Erasistratus, physician, famous for his address and penetration in 
discovering the cause of Antiochus’s sickness, ii. 174. 

Evectheus, king of Athens, i. 223. 

Eretria, city of Eubeea, supports the Tonians in their reyolt against 
the Persians, i. 267. It is destroyed by the Persians, 272. 

Erginus, Corinthian, supplies Aratus with the means of seizing the 
citadel of Corinth, it. 210. 

Esarhaddon ascends the throne of Assyria, i. 134. He makes him- 
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self master of Babylon and the Jand of Israel, ib. He carries 
away Manasseh, king of Judah, ib. His death, ib. 
Esculapius, inventor of medicine, i. 207. His knowledge occa- 
sions his being ranked in the number of the gods, ib. ae 
Esther causes the fatal edict of Ahasuerus against the Jews to be 
revoked, i. 196. ; 
Etolia. See Etolia. 
Elolians. See #lolians. - 
Evagoras, king of Salamis, 1. 451. Brief history of that prince, ib. 
His war with Artaxerxes Mnemon, 452. Character and pane- 
gyric of Evagoras, 543. ‘ j 
, son of Nicocles, 1s deprived of the throne of Salam if Lhd 
Protagoras, 1. 581. He demands in vain to be reinstated, 582. 
Tragical end of that. prince, 583. 
Eralcus, general of the liacedamonian cavalry, is killed ma bat-_ 
tle by Pyrrhus, it. 192. 
Erander of Crete, general of the auxiliaries to Perseus, is feat ‘by 
that prince, to assassinate Eumenes, ii. 375. He prevents Per- 
seus from improving the advantage he had gamed over the Ro- 


mans, 383. Attachment of Evander to Perseus, 398.- That 
prince causes him to be killed, 399. ; 
Eubea, isle of Greece, i. 220. Subjected by the Athenians, 333. 


i he Lacedwmonians seize it, 400. Antiochus takes that island, 
. 308. It is soon after taken from hin by the consul Acilius, 
310. 


Euchidas, of Plate, undertakes to bring the saered fire from Del- re 


phi, i. 301. He dies at his return, ib. 

Euclid, of Megara, founder of the Megarean sect, his ardour to 
hear Socrates, 1. 403. 

Euclidas, Lacedemonian. His brother Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
makes him retyen with him, 1. 222. 
of Selasia, where he commanded part of the army, 229. 

Eudamidas, Lacedemonian, commands in the war against hs ne & 
thus, 1. 545. : 

Fril-Merodach, \ing of Babylon, i. 137. 

Fuleus, eunuch bad education which he grves Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, whose governor he was, i. 356. 

Eumenes, general in Alexanders army. Provinces that fell to him ~ 
after that prince’s death, ii. 109. His marriage with Barsina, 
110. He retires to Perdiceas, who puts him imto possession of 
Cappadocia, 118. Victory of Enmenes over Neoptolenmas, and 
then over Craterus and Ne coptolemus together, 119. He kills 
the latter with his‘own hand in the battle, 120. He is defeated 
by Antigonus, and retires into the castle of Nora, where he is 
besieged, ib, He ts betrayed by his troops, 135; delivered up 
to Antigonus, ib. ; and put to death. ib. 

I. nephew of Philetzerns, succeeds his unele m the king- 

dom of Pergamns, ii. 196.. He gains a great victory over Anti- 

ochus Soter, who came to possess himself of hts dominions, ib, — 

He attacks Antiochus Hierax, who was engaged in a war against 

his brother, 204. - He abandons himself to excesses, which oc- 

easion his death, ih. 

JT, succeeds his father Attalus in the kingdom of Perga- ~ 
mus, ii. 288. He refuses the alliance of Antiochus, 302. He ts 
besieged in his capital by Seleneus, 313. ‘Fhe Romans denver 
him, ib, Dispute between Eumenes and the Rhedians concern- 
ing the Greek cities of Asia, 319. He offers a considerable sum | 
to the Achwans, and with what view, 331. War of Eu:nenes 
with Prusias, 338 8; and Phamaces, 341. He sends deputies to 
Rome to complain of Philip, ib. He goes to Rome himself-to 
inform the Romans of the secret intrigues of Perseus, 374. - Per- 
seus endeavours to rid himself of Eumenes, first by assassination, 
375; and then by poison, ib. Eumenes gives ear to the propo- 
sals of Perseus, 391. He is suspected by the Romans, and can- 
not obtain permission to enter Rome, 411. The senate sends 
commissioners to inquire into his conduct, ib. Death of Eume- 
nes, ib. His panegyric, 412. Famous. jrorary founded by tim 
at Perzamus, ib. 

Eumolpide, priests of Ceres, successors of Eumolpus, who first ex- ~ 
ercised that office, 7. xiv. : = 

Eunomus, king of Sparta, is killed in a popular commotion, 7. xliii. 

Eunuchs. The use of them introduced by Cyrus in the East, 1. 
175. Influence and power which they acquired with their prin- 
ces, 176. 

Euphaes, king of Messenia, 1 is attacked by the Lacedemonians, 2. 
xliv. He is wounded in battle near Ithome, ib.  Adjudges the 
prize of valour to Aristomenes, xlv. He dies of his wounds, 1b. 

Eupolis, comic poet, 2. xxxvi. 
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2 Euripides heads a detachment of the? 
of Sicyon, i, 246, He falls into the hands of Philip, ib. 
~Furipides, tragic poet, t. xxxii, Character of that poet, ib. 
Enriptodemus aandentokes the defence of the generals condemned 

by the Athenians after the battle of the Arginusa, i. 408. 
Eurybiades, Lacedwmonian, is appointed géeneralissimo of the 

— - Greeks in preference to Themistocles, i. 288. The latter per- 

= suades fim to fight in the traits of Salamis, 294. The Lacedz- 

- momnians decree him the prize of valour, 295, 

_ Eurydice, wite of Amyntas, king of Macedonia, prevails upon Iphi- 

erates, by her entreaties, to reinstate her children upon the 

‘throne of their father, 1, 592. 

— , wife of Aridawus : Olympias causes her to be put to death, 

ie a 18h 

-——_—_., Athenian, wife of Ophellas, ii. 142. 
death she marries Demetrius, ib. 

——, widow of l’tolemy Soter, marries her daughter Ptolemais 

to Demetrius, ii. 165. 

- Huryelus, an eminence near § Syracuse, leading to Epipolw, i. 381. 

“<Burylochus, chief magistrate or the Maynetes, induences them 

“against the Romans, ii. 304. 

2 ‘Eurymedon, general of the Athenians, is condemned to pay a great 
fine, and why, i. 373. He goes into Sicily to the aid-of Nicias, 

_ 387. He is killed ina battle, 391, 

Eurysthenes, king of Sparta, é. sli. 

_ Eurystheus, king of Mycena*, famous for the twelve labours which 
Ae made Hercules undertake, 1, 223. 

Fieri: or Eurypon, king of Sparta, renounces some part of the 

abs olnte power of the kings in favour of the people, @. xiii. 

Ewhy jerates, chief magis strate of Olynthus, puts that city into Phi- 
Jip? s hands, 1..603. 

Euthydernus, appointed by the Athenians to command, jointly 

with Nictas, forces that general to engage in sea-fight, wherein 

hei is porcied: i. 389, 

: , king of Bactria, makes an honourable peace with 

Eig as who intended ts dethrone him, ii. 373. 

. ce eae or Immunities, granted: by the Athenians to those who 

had rendered their country creat services, 1. 549. 

— Exeneles, of Agrigentum, victor inthe Oly mipic games, 
‘city in: triumph, 1 1. 506. 

_ Exiles, name given the citizens expelled by Nabis from Sparta, ii. 

270. Supported by the Achaans, they conunit great cruelties 

at Sparta, 325. They accuse the Acheans at Rome, 334. Con- 

sequence of that accusation, 339. 

era obtains permission. of Artaxerxes [ongimanus to return to Je- 

~rusalem, $22, He arranges the Holy Scriptures info their pro- 

per order, 323. 
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FABIUS MAXIMUS (Quintus) is appointed dictator, i. 86. His 
cautious conduct in respect to Hanmibal, ib. The people give 
Minutius, general of the horse, equal power with him, 87. la- 
_ bius extricates him out of a danger in which his ill conduct had 
‘engaged nim, 88. 
- , son of Paulus Amiliut, 
the war against Perseus, ii. 394. 
_ Fables. Authors to whom the invention of them is ascribed, i. 150. 
_ Use of fa’ tes in respect to the education of children, ib. 
_ Fabricius is deputed by the Romans to Pyrrhus, ii. 184. He com- 
' mands in the war against that prince, 186. 

Faith. It is the surest bulwark of a state, 1. 367; and a quality 
“6 ésséntial to a prince, 434. Breach of faith often oue of the prin- 
=  — cipal canses of the ruin of empires, i. 217. 

Famine in Peypt inthe time of the emperor Trajan, i. 22. 
_- Fannius, (C.) Roman officer, distinguishes himself at the siege of 
2 Carthage, i. 114. 

Farmers of Taxes, people who pay little regard to merit, i. 493, 
_ Their want of humanity, ii. 527. 

Festivals celebrated at Athens, ¢. xy.: and at Lacedemon, i. 301. 

Fimbria, commander of the Romans in Asia, defeats the troops of 

Mithridates, if. 519. Fle kills Flaccus, seizes that consuls army, 
3 and marches’ against Mithridates, 520. Upoimr being abandoned 
2G by his trogps, he Icills himself in despair, 5214. 
> Flaccus (lL. Valeritts) is elected consul, and marches against Mi- 
eS thridates, 1. 319.) Te as killed by Pirabria, 520, 

Flamininus (Quimetius) is deputed by the Romans to Prusias, i. 
~ 102. He is elected consul, and marches against Philip, king of 

Macedonia, ii. 233. fie yaing a first advantage over that prince, 
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prince near “Scotusa nid C ynose € Oe, 290 1 ; aa cone ig deeee 
peace with him, 292: Honours and ay splauses which he receives 
in the Isthmian games, 293, He makes war against Nebis, 297. 
Besieges him in Sparta, 298 5 and grants hit peace, 299. He 
enters Rome in triemph, 300. aga 
, (C.) cousel, marches against hannibal is 802 He ie 
defeated Aa killed near the lake of Thrasy me snus. Oss rae 
Flattery., Causes of the propensity of princes to be seduced aby oe 
flattery, i. 145. : 
Fortifications of the ancients, i. 203. 
Four Hundred Men invested with all authority at Athens, 
abuse it tyrannically, i, 399. Their power is annulled, 400. 
French, Ideas which people entertained of the ancient Gide inte 
327. What passed at the siege of Philipsburgh ought to unde- 
ceive those who have the same idea of the modern Fre neh, ib. 
Friendship, fundamental law of at, 1. 439. 
Fidria, Antony’s wife, very active at Rome for her bughantits 
terests, ii, 55-4. 
Funerals. Funeral ceremonies in Egypt, i. 
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16: at Athens, 350. 


G. 


GABINIUS, Pompeys lientenant, subjects part of Syria, ti, 538. 
He commands there as proconsnl, 546. Upon the eamest ree 
quest of Pompey, he re-establishes Ptolemy Auletes upon the — 
throne of Egypt, ib. =e 

Gadatas, prince of Assy na, submits to Cymis, i. 159. : : 

Gala, Masinissa’s father, joins the Carthaginians against the Ro 
mans, i. 105. ’ 

Galatia, or Gallo-Grecia, a province of Asia Minor, ‘nbabited mice 
the Gauls after their irruption tite Greece, ii 178. 

Galba : fine saying of that emperor, u. 122. + 

Galley. See Ship. aes 

Games, part of the religion of the ancients, i..xx. Solemn games 
of Greece: the Olympic ‘5 the Pythian, the Neman, the I-th- 
mian, ib. Rewards granted to the victors in those games, XNvil., 
Ladies admitted to dispute the prize in the Olympic games, leas 
449. aw 

Ganymedes, Ptolemy’s eunuch, supplants Achillas, and becomes —— 
prime minister of Fgypt in his place, ti. 550. His See 
against Caesar during his war in Egypt, ib. ‘4 

Gans, admiral to Artaxerxes, revolts against that pritice, am on 
what oceasion, i. 454. 

Gardens. Hanging gardens of Babylon, i. 127. 

Gaugamela, or CamePs-house, place famous for Alexander S se- 
cond victory over Darius, i, 283. 

Gauls, They dispute the passage of the Alps with- Vk annibsl, 

80. Irruption of the Gauls into Greece, i. 177. Their mS : ae 
against the temple of Delphi, ib. Bs 

Gaza, in Palestine, besieged and taken by Alexander, ii. 37. Dee 
struction of Gaza by Alexander Jannius, ii, 464. : 

Gela, city of Sicily, i. 374. 

Gelanor, king of Argos, i. 222. ; 

Gellias, citizen of Agrigentum, his noble use of riches, i. DOG Saas 

Gelon, possesses himself of supreme authority at Syracuse, 
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i. 338, 
Reasons that prevent him from aiding the Greeks when allackéd >. 
by Xerxes, 286. He defeats Hamilear, general of the Carthiavio, 
mans, 52, "The Syracusans proclaim him king, 339. Mis wise — 
cotiduet during his reign, 340.” His death, 341. Respect which — 
the Syracusans retained fio his memory, ib: ees (hee 

» Son of Hiero, espouses the party of the Carthaginians against — 
the ‘Romane, i il. 496. He dies soon after, ib. : 














Genius. Height to which the ancients cattied genius, ii. 503. 2 aa 
Gentius, king of Llyrium, becomes suspected by the Romans, ii, 
376. He makes an alliance with Persius, 391. He declares 


against the Romanus, and imprisons their ambassadors, 393. The” 
Romans send the pretor Anicius against him, ib. Gentins is.) 
obliged to throw himself at his feet, ‘andsimplore his eres ib. 
Anicins sends lim ta Rome with all his faruily, ib. F 
Ge omelry. “Peop Je to whom the invention of that science is attii- = 
~ buted, i. 18. Sener 
Gergis, son of Ariazu3, one of the six generals of Xerxes’s amy, aah 
285. ” 
Gisgo, son of Hamilcar, 1 is punished for his father’s ill success, and 
is banished, i. 52. 





f artnagmiany, endeavc ours to enppress the revolt of the mer- 
siatenanlts Spendius, their general, puts him to death, 73. 
acenidlen youre to prevent the Carthaginians from accepting the 
ean of peace proposed by Seipio, i. 87, 
labrio (Man. Acilius) obtains Bithynia and Bey for his pro- 
~ vince, where Lucullus commanded before, ii. 534. His dis- 
~ course on his arrival augments the iicentioucnect of Lucullus’s 
troops, ib. 
Glaucias, king of Myrium, takes Pyrrhus under his protection, and 
-tablishes him in his doninions, ii. 160. 
Glauco, a young Athenian, desirous of having a share in the ad- 
“ministration of the public affairs, i. 464. Socrates, in a conyer- 
Pe Geicoblizes him to own his incapacity for them, ib. 
— Gobryas, an Assyrian nobleman, puts himself and family under the 
“i protection of Cyrus, i. 159. He puts himself at the head of a 
hody of troops at the siege of Babylon, ib. Gobryas enters into 
the conspiracy against Smerdis the Magien, 191. His. interpre- 
tation of the present given Darius by the Scythians, 283. 
. —, a Persian nobleman, commands in the army of Artaxer- 
 -xes at the battle of Cunaxa, i. 423. 
God. Answer of Simonides to a prince who asked him what God 
was, i. 341, One supreme God acknowledged by Socrates, i. 
AGEs 
a Gordion, capital city of Phrygia, famous for the chariot to which 
the Gordian knot was tied which Alexander cut, Hels. 
% Gorgias, sophist, is sent deputy from the Leontines’ to Athens, to 
_ demand aid against the Syracusans, i. 373. 
-, elicer of Antiochus Epiphanes, marches with Nicanor 
; against Judas Maccabeeus, ii. 364. His troops are put to iight, 
OB Bsns 
Gorg: ‘das, Theban, joins Pelopidas to expel the tyrants of Thebes, 
pl. Dol, 
Gorgo, daughter of Cleomenes: smart saying of that child, 1. 267. 
Gorernment. Different kinds of government, i. 479. Which 
~ would be the most perfect, 460. “Aim and end of all govern- 
_ * ment. 479. 
— Gracchus (Tiberius) distinguishes himself at the siege of Carthage, 
2 V4. Being tribune of the people, he proposes a law concer- 
Ing the will of Attalus, and is killed soon after, if, 443. 
. Grandees. Example, how little their friendship is to be relied on, 



































$7 ji. 283. Blindness too common to the great, 312. Mistaken 
ambition sufficiently common to the great, ii. Ast. See Kings, 





-- Princes. 
Granicus, river of Phrygia, famous for the aean of Alexander 
over the Persians, ii. 10. 

Gratitude: the principal virtue of the Egyptians, i. 13. 

Greece, Greeks : Geographical description of ancient Greece, i. 
219. History of Greece divided into four ages, 221. Primitive 
origin of the Greeks, ib. Different states of which Greece was 
~ eomposed, 222. Migrations of the Greeks into Asia Minor, 224. 

Settlement of the Greeks i in Sicily, 374. Manners and customs 

of the Greeks, 479. Republican government instituted almost 

“universally in Greece, 225. Monsieur Bossuet’s reflections upon 

~ that kind of goverrrment, ii. 105, Love of liberty the peculiar 

_. characteristic of the Greeks, 424. Different Kind of troops 

that composed the armies of the Greeks, i. 498. Ships, and na- 

~ val forces, 499. People of Greece very warlike in all times, 496. 
Origin ane cause of courage and military virtue amongst the 

Greeks, ib. Religion of the Greeks, é. xi. Of the auguries, xv. 
Of the oracles, xvi. Famous games ‘and combats of Greece, XX, 
Difference of taste of the Greeks and Romans in respect to pub- 
lic. shows, xxviii. Disputes for the prize of wit, shows, and_re- 
presentations of the theatre, xxix. [lustrious men who: distin- 

> guished themselves most in arts and sctences amongst the 

Greeks, i. 244, Dialects of the Greeks, 225. See the articles 
Genin and Lacedemonians, for what relates to the wars of 
Greece with the Persians and Macedonians. Greece beconies 
a Roman province, ii. 420. Reflections upon the causes of the 

gta. ue decline, and rain of Greece, 421. 

Crypus. See Anliochus Grypus. 

~Gulussa, son of Masinissa, divides the kingdom with his two bro- 
thers after his father’s death, i. 119. 

ryzes kills Cancaules, king of Lydia, whose principal officer he 
was, and ascends the throne in his stead, i. 143. What Plato 
says of his ring, ib, 

~ Eygis, one of Parysatis’s women, confesses the poisoning of Sta- 

Mira, i. 436. She is put to death, ib. 

ylippus, Lacedemonian, gresto the :id of Syracuse 

by the’ Athenians, i i. 385. 
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~ of Alexander by order of Carthage, 1. 61. 
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of hie ib. He obliges the Athenians to surrender at discre- oe 
tion, 394. His sordid avarice sullies the glory of his great ace BS. 
tions, 412 rea 


Gymnastic, art of forming the athletz, 7. xxii. Rat 
Gynqcea, or apartments of the ladies amongst the Greeks, a, XX. 





‘i. 


H/JEMUS, mountain between Thrace and Thessaly, ii, 350. 

Flair of Berenice, i ii. 203, 

Haliartus, city of Bocotia, sides with Perseus, ii. 378, ‘The en 
Lucretius, takes and entirely demolishes it, 384, 

Halicarnassus, city of Doris, 1 1. 221, Besieged and taken by Alex- 
ander, il. 12. ; 


Halyattes, king of Lydia, i. 144. 





ro 


War of that prince withyaxae Z 





res, 141. ° He continues the siege of Miletus begun by his father, apt 

144. He raises the siege of that city, and wherefore, kb. eas 
Hamestris, wife of ‘Teriteuchmes, i. 414. esis 
Hamilcar commands the army sent by the Carthaginians into Se Pe ty 


cily, at the request of Xerxes, i. 51. It is defeated by Gelon, 
tyrant of Syracuse, 52. His death, ib. : ee 
, son of Gy scon, commands the Carthaginian army against 
Agathocles, oud gains a great victory over him, 1, 58. He tilts - 
alive into the hands of the S Syracusans whilst besieging then city, 
60. He is put to death, ib. 

» sumamed Barea, general of the Carthaginians, i. 71. 
Boldness and ability of that general, ib. He commands the atmy — 
against the mercenaries, 73; and defeats them entirely, 73. He 
goes to Spain, which he conquers in a short time, 76. He is 
killed in a battie, ib. 
—, surnamed Rhodanus, a Carthaginian, goes into the camp 3 
At his return he is - 





——. 














put to death, ib. Seren ot 
Hannibal, son of Gisgo, is placed at the head of the troops sent by wae 
the Carthaginians into Sicily to the aid of the people of Segesta, ESeie 
-}. 52. Actions of that general in Sicily, 53. Ile dies there of a 
the plague, ib. Si Bae 
— commands the Carthaginian fleet, and is defeated by the S 
consul Duilius, i. 64. He besieges the mercenaries m Tunis, ~ 
73. He falls into their hands, and is crucified, 74. ia 
, surnamed the Great, at nine years of age goes withohisco\* <4 
father, who was sent to command in Spain, i. 76. He is ap- 
pointed to command there after Asdrubal’s death, 77. Afferse=— 
veral conquests, he besieges Saguntum, ib.; and takes if, ib, — 
He prepares for his march inte Italy, 78. He goes to Cadiz, and ~ 2 
with what view, ib. He begins his march ib. His expeditions 
as far as the Rhone, ib. He passes that river, 79. His anarch 
afterwards, ib. He passes the Alps, 80. He enters Italy, 82. 
fle defeats the Romans near the river ‘Ticinus, ib. ; then at Tre- 
bia, 83. He marches to Tuscany, 84. He loses an eye im pass- 
ing the Apennines, 85. He gains a battle near the Jake of 
Thrasymenus, 86. He concludes a treaty with Philip, and sends 
ambassadors to him, i. 254, His conduet in regard to Fabius, 
i. 86. His manner of extricating himself from the wrong step 
he had taken at Cassilinum, 87. He gains a famous victory 
near Canna, 88: He sends deputies to Carthage with the hews 
of his-victory, and to demand reinforcements, 90. He winters — 
at Canna, ib. ; and suffers the courage of his troops to be ener- g 
vated by the luxury of that place, 91. He makes a treaty with — 
Hieronymus, ii. 497. ; = 
Bad success of Hannibal, i. 92. He flies to the aid of Capua, 3 
besieged by the Romans, ib. To make a diversion, he marches 
suddenly back against Rome, ib. After various attempts, lie : 
abandons that enterprise, ib. He is recalled into Africa, 95. 
He has an interview with Scipio, 96; followed by a battle, in 
which he is defeated, ib. He escapes tc Carthage, ib. He can- 
ses a peace to be concluded with the Romans, 97. He under 
takes and effects the reformation of the courts of justice and fi- 
nances at Carthage, 99. Pursued by the Romans, he retires to - 
Antiochus, 100. His discourse to that prince, and the advice 
he gives him, ib. He goes into Syria and Phoenicia to fetch 
ships from thence, i. 312. He is defeated at sea by the Rho- 
dians, 313. He retires first to the island of Crete, i..1025 then ~~ 
to Prusias, ib. Tle does that prince great services, ib. Betrayed 
by Prusias, he poisons bimself, 103. . Hannibal’s characte and 
panegyric, ib. 
——, young Carthaginian, sent to Hieronymus by Hanniba. 
_the Great ii. 497, 





























’ that prince, and retires to Athens, ii. 90. 


a Rute 


Hanno, citizen of Carthage, forms the design of making himself 


master of the commonwealth, i Diode 


He is discovered “and pu- 
nished, ib. 


= Carthaginian, i is placed at the head of the troops against 


Agathocles, 1. 59. He is killed in battle, ib, 


, gene ral of the Carthaginians, is defeated by the Romans | 


near the islands Agates, i. 70. The Carthaginians give him the 
command of their troops against the mercenaries, 72. The com 
mand is taken from him, ib. The Carthaginians place him again 
at the head of their troops, 74. 

 dertaking of the second Punic war, 76. 

farmodius conspires against the tyrants of Athens, i. 242. 
death, ib. 
ans, ib. 

Harmonia, wife of Themistus, i is put to death by order of the peo- 
ple of Syracuse, ai. 500. 

" Harpagus. officer of Astyages, is ordered by that prince to make 
away with Cyrus, i. 185. Rage of Astyages upon discovering 
that Harpagus had disobeyed his oders, and the revenge he takes 
‘on him, ib. 

Harpatus, governor of Babylon for Alexander, quits the service of 

He succeeds in bri- 

The Atheniaus drive 


5 Ilis 
Statues erected in honour of him by the Atheni- 


bing Demosthenes with his presents, ib. 
Harpalus out of their city, 91. 

Harpates, son of Tiribasus, assassinates Arsames by order of Ochus, 
i. 573. 

Hecaterus, one of AJexander’s officers, 
sinated by that prince’s order, ii. 5. 

Hevelochus, Physcon’s general, defeats the Alexandrians, and 
takes their general Marsvas prisoner, ii. 447. 

Flevesipyla, wile of Miltiades, and mother of Cimon, i. 270. 

Hegetorides, Thasian, exposes his life for the safety of his city be- 
sieged by the Athenians, i. 319. 

Helena, daughter of Tyndarus, and wife of Menelaus, carried away 
by Paris, son of Priam, king of Troy, i. 223. 

Helenus, son of Pyrrhus, accompanies his father to the siege of Ar- 
wos. i. 192. 
occasions a confusion, in which his father perishes, By. 

Helepolis, machine of war invented by Demetrius, ii, 151. 

Pehcon of Cyzicus, mathematician, i. 528. 

Heliodorws, prime-minister to Seiencus Philopator, goes to Jerusa- 

~ lem to take away the treasures of the temple, ii. 353. Chastise- 
ment which he receives from God, on that account, ib. He 
poisons Seleucus, and usurps the crown, ib. He is expelled by 
Eumenes, 354. 

Heliopolis, city of the Lower Egypt, famous for its temple dedica- 
ted to the sun, i. 9. Furious actions of Cambyses there, ib. 
Hellanodice : name of those who presided in the athletic games 

of Greece, @. Xxil. 


causes Attalus to be assas- 


z #ellen, son of Deucalion, king of Thessaly, from whom the Greeks 


derive their name EAnvec, i. 224. 

Flellespont, strait between Murope and Asia, i. 263. 

Helols. Origin and condition of the Helots, i. xli.  Cruelties of 
the Lacedemonians in respect to them, i. 185. Revolt of the 
Helots against the Lacedamonians, 326. 

Hemerodromu : runners or couriers among the Greeks, 1. 279. 

Hephestion, Alexander’s favourite: mista’ of the captive prin- 
cesses in tespect to him, ii. 22. He receives a wound at the 
battle of Arbela, 45. Alexander makes him marry Warius’s 
youngest daughter, 89. His death, Alexander's esteem for that 
favourite, 92. Extraordinary honours which that prince causes 
to be paid hint after his death, 93. 

Fleplanomis, or Middie Egypt: ‘description Of tyes ez. 

Heraclea, city of Pontus: tyrants who goverued it, 2. 1. 
ticn of that city by Cotta, ii, 528. 

Heraclea, in Etolia, besieged and taken by the consul Aciiius, Ii. 
311. 


Descrip- 


, wife of Zoippus, of the family of Hiero, is massacred 
with her children, by order of the people of Syracuse, ii. 499. 
Heraclide, ot deseendants from Hercules. They succeed the 
Atyade in the kingdom of Lydia, i. 143. They seize Pelopon- 
mesus, and ate soon after driven out of it, 223, They re-enter 
_ Veloponnesus, and seize Lacedemon, 225. They endeavour to 
_ oppose the aggrandizement of the Athenians, who defeat them in 

4 battle, ib. 
Heraclides, minister of Seuthes, king of Thrace: his pertidy, i. 
434, 


—— 
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,exile of Syracuse, comes to the aid of his country 
against Dionysius, * 531. The Syracusans choose him admiral, 


Hanno opposes in vain the un-— 


He enters the city with a body of troops, which > 


INDEX. 




















tb He envy of Dion, ib. He is ob! eed to call in pion fovttay : 
aid of Syra acuse, 534; and to. put. himself into his hands, ib 


Dion restores him the command in chief- by sea, 53d. He ract 
des renews his intrigues against Dion, ib. Dion. is oblige “ch onme 
suffer him to be kil led, ib. ee 








, Philip's minister, his character, i. 282. 
ces him to gain the affection of the Maceconian’, ib. 
, of Byzantium, is deputed by Antiochus to Scipio An 
canus, li. 315. sone | 
. treasurer of the province of Babylon, is banished by “a 
Demetrius Soter, ii. 433. He is appointed by Ptolemy, Attalus, — 
and Ariarathes, to prepare Alexander Bala for personating the 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes, in order to his reigning instead of | 
Demetrius, 434. He carries him to Rome, where he succeeds ; 
in causing him to be acknowledged king of Syria, 435, * 
Herbessus, city of Sicily, 1. 510. “ ike’. 
Hercules, son of Jupiter and Alemena, subse eres to iy stheus by ; 
the fraud of Juno, i. 223. rh 
4 
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. son of Alexander and Barsina, ii. 110 ; is put to death 
by Belvepe ees 141. ey 
Herippidas. Spartan: his too rigid exactness compels § Spithridates : 
to «bandon the party of the ILaceda-monians, i. 444. abe Re | 


Hermias, Carian, is declared prime minister of Antiochus” the. 4 
Great, ii. 234. His character, ib. He removes Epigenes, "ie ee 
most able of Antiochus’s.generals, 235. Antiochus causes him : 
to be assassinated, 236. 4 

Hermocrates, Szraciusan, encourages his citizens to defend there. ‘4 
selves against the Athenians, i. 382. He is elected genesal, ib. FS 

Hermolaus, officer in the train ae Alexander, conspires oe oY 
prince, ii, 71. He is discovered and punished, ib. Sah | 

Herod, tdumewan, is made governor of Galilee, ii. 467. He escapes : 
fron Je rusalem ‘0 avoid falling into the hands of the Parthians, +a 
ib. He goes to Rome, and is declared king of Judea by the ee: 4 


nate, 468. He forms the siege of Jerusalem, ib. He goes to 
Samaria, and espouses Mariamne, ib. He makes himself master ~ 
of Jernsalem, and ascends the throne of Judza, ib. “4 
Herodicus, one of the principal persons of Thessaly : unhappy fate” j { 
of that prince and his family, ii. 343, 3 
a 
f 


5 
¥ 
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Herodotus, Greek historian: bis birth, i. 278. Applanses whie h ir 
he received at the Olympic games on bape his history there, 
a. XXiX. ie 

—., friend of Demetrius, son of Philip, is seized on that 
prince’s account, il. 350. He is put to the rack, and dies under _ 
the torture, 351. 4 

Heroes. Times most famons for the history of the heroes, i 1. 223, 
Description of most of the heroes so much boasted of in history, 184.0 

Hesiod, Greek poet, i. 244. cee 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, is cured miraculously, i. 133. He shows 
the ainibacsadore of the king of Babylon his rielvee ure his palace, 
ib. God menaces him by his prophet, ib. Accomplishment ot 
those threats, 135. 

Hidarnes, Peisian of great quality, Statira’s father, i pe iy 

Hiempsal, son of ! Mici sipsa, king of Numidia, i. 119. Jugurtha cau- 
ses him to be murdered, ib. q 

Hierax, of Antioch, becomes prime minister to Physcon, it. a4. i 
That prince puts him to death, ib. 

Hiero I. brother of Gelon, reigns after him in Syracuse, i. S40. 
His character, ib. Suspicions which he forms against his bro- 
ther, ib. Attracts learned men about him, ib, His coda $ 
to the children of Anaxilaus, 342. His death, ib, : 

Hiero If, His birth, ii. 489. He is chosen captain-general of the — 
Syracnsans, ib. ; and soon after elected king, 490. He quits — 5 
the party of the Carthaginians, and espouses that of the Romans, 
491. He aids the former against the mercenaries, ib. His pa : 
cific reign, ib. He particularly favours agriculture, 492. Dis- > 
tinguished proofs which he gives of bis attachment to the Ro- — 
mans in the second Punic war, 493. He takes advantage ofthe 
skill of Archimedes, who makes abundance of machines of war ~ 
for him for the defence of a place, 494. Galley which Archi- 
medes builds for him, ib. He dies at a great age, much lament-— 4 
ed by his people, 496. 

Hierocles, father of Hiero, causes his son to be exposed, and ‘eae 
to be brought back to his house, where he educates him with | 
great care, il. 489. 

Hieroglyphics = signification of the word, i. 2. toa 
Hieronymus, Hiero’s s grandson, reigns aftér him at § Syracuse, and 
by bis vices causes Hiero to be mutch regretted, ii. 496, 497. — 
He makes an alliance with Hannibal, ib. He is killed ina cov 
spiracy, ih | PARES 
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‘ophant $ 

‘mony of the feast of Eleusis, 2. xiii. - 

ERhnatre city of Sicily : its tee AliONa Te ord. 

Himiteon, Carthazinian general, comes to Sicily to drive the Ro- 

— mans outofit, i. 503. He perishes there, 505. 

Uippacra, city of Affica, refuses at frst fo join the mercenaries, i. 
723 and joins then afte rwards, 

{Epparchus, son of Pisistratus. governs at Athens after his father’s 
death i. 241, His taste for literature, ib. We is killed in the 
conspiracy of Harmoclins and Aristogiton, 242. 

Hipparoras, brdther of Dionysine, drives Calippus ont of Syracuse, 
and reigns there (wo years. i. 537, 

Hippias, son of Pisistratus, retains the sovercignty after the death, 
of hisfather, i. 241. He fuds means to frustrate the conspiracy 

- - formed by Harmodius and Aristogiton, 242, He is compelled to 

quit Attica, and goes to settle in’ Phrygia, ib. He takes refuge in 
Asia with Artaphernes, 243. Ife engages the Persians in the 
“Wer avainst die: Greeks, and serves them asa guide, 272. He 

is killed at Marathon, fighting against his country, 27-4. 

_ Hippocrates, famous physician: His great ability, 1. 207. 
inte ‘restedness, 351. 

s native of Carthage, is sent by Hannibal to Therony- 
mus, and resides at his court, ii. 497. Ele becomes one of the 
principal Magistrates of Sy racus re, 500.) He marches to the 
aid of Leontium, ib. ; and is forced to fly, ih, He and Epicy- 
des possess themselves of ‘all authority at Syracuse, 501. He 
makes war in the field against Marcellus, 503, 505. The plague 
destroys him aud his troops, ib. 

| Hipponar, satiric poet, known by his verses against Bupalus and 
Athenis, i. 246. 

Holophernes, general for the king of Assyria, marches agains at the 

Israelites, and besieges Bethulia, i, 141. Judith cuts. off his 
_ head, ib. : ‘ 
fae supposed brother of Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
dethrones him, and reigns in his stead, ii. 411. He is driven out 
by Attalus, and retires to Antioch, ib. Ile enters into a conspi- 

- racy against Demetrius, his benefactor, 417. That prince im- 
prisons him, tb. 

Homer, famous poet, 3. 244, 


a 


ITis dis- 





-To what perfection he carried the 
species of poetry to which he applicd himself, ib. 
Flophra, king of Egypt. See 4prees. 
Horses : the horse, or the Knights, a comedy of Aristophanes, 7. 
XNXV. 
_ Hoshea, king of Samaria, revolts against the king of Assyria, i. 132. 
He is laden with chains by Shalmanasar, and put in prison for 
the rest of his life, ib. 
‘Hyacinthus : feasts celebrated in honour of him at Lacedwmon, 
Tene aia's - 
Hyhla, a city. of Sicily, famous for its honey, t. 374. 
Hydarnes commands the Persians called the Immortals, in the 
army of Xerxes, i. 285. 
Hydraoles, a fiver of India, ii. 79. 
Hymereus, brother of Demetrius Phalereus, 
pater, who-puts him to death, ii. 115. 
Hyperbolus, Athenian: his character, i. 8372. We endeavours to 
irritate the people against Nicias and Alcibiades, ib. Me is ba- 
“nished by the ostracism, 373, 
~Hypsicratia, one of the wives of Mithridates : her masculine cou- 

rage, Ii. 536. 

Hyrcanians, people in the neighbourhood of Babylonia, subjected 
by Cyrus, i. 157. 

Hyrcanus, son of Joseph, is sent by his father to the court of Alex- 
andtia, to compliment the king upon the birth of his son Phi- 

' Jometor, ii. 330. He distinguishes himself there by his address 
and magnificence, 331. 

(John) son of Simon, is declared high-priest and prince 
of the Jews after his father’s death, ii. 444. He is besieged by 
Antiochus Sidetes, in Jerusalem, ib. ; and surrenders by capitu- 
Jation, 445. He renders himself absolute and independent, 446. 
He renews the treaty with the Romans, 447. He augments his 
power in Judaa, 450. He tekes Samaria, and demolishes it, 

-451. Le becomes an enemy to the Pharisees, 452. He dies, ib. 

———-, son of Alexander Janneus, is made high-priest of the 
Jews, ii. 464. After the death of Alexandra, he takes posses- 
sion of thei throne, 465. He is obliged to submit to Aristobulus 
his younger brother, ib. He has recourse to Pompey, who _re- 
places him upoh the throne, 466. He is again dethroned by 

“acorus, son of Orodes, and delivered up to Antigonus, who 

_ causes his ears to be cut off, 468. The Parthians carry him into 
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is delivered up to Anti- 








SIDES: | eee pian eee 
“name given ie person who presided at the cere- 


Its destruction, 51. 
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the East, ib. He returns to Jerusalem, where Herod puts him- 
to death, ib. mt 

Hystaspes, father of Darins, governor of Persia, 1. 158. 

. second son of Xerxes, is made governor of Bactriana, i. 
334, His remoteness from court makes way for his brother At- 
taxcrxes fo ascend the throne, 312. Artaxerxes undertakes to 
reduce him, 3145 and entirely ruins his party, 315. 

Flystiaus, tyrant of Miletus, prevails upon the generals of Tonia not 
to abandon Darius, then employed in a war with the Scythians, 
i. 263. Darius grants him a territory in Thrace, where he builds 
a city, 264. That prince recalls lim to court, ib. Hystiaus 
secretly supports the revolt of the Tonians, 266. He forms a 
conspiracy against the government, 268, Fle is discovered, ib. 
He is taken by the Persians, delivered up to Artaphernes, and 
put death, 269, Character "ofl lystizeus, ib. 





L 


LACCHUS. See Bacchus. : 

Jaddus, high-priest of the Jews, implores the protection of God 
against Alexander, ii, 34. Honours paid him by that prince, ib. 
His death, 121. 

Talysus, founder of Rhodes, pencereDt eas in a painting by Protos 
genes, ti. 15-4. ; 

Tambie verse proper for tragedy, 2. XXXiv. 

Jason, tyrant of Phere, is declared generalissimo of the Thessa- 
lians, i. 560. Weath puts a stop to his designs, ib. 

——- supplants his brother Onias, high-priest of the Jews, it. 354. 
He is supplinted himself by his brother Menelaus, 355. He 
takes Jerusalem, and obliges Menelaus to retire into the citadel, 
357. l a 

Juran, or Ton, son of Japhet, father of all the people known under Lit 
the name of Greeks, i. 221. 

Jarelins : exercise of the javelin, 7. xxiv. 

Iberians : people of Asia, subjected by Pompey, ii. 538. 

Tbes, animal adored by the Egyptians, i. 1-4. iG 

Icetus of Syracn-e, tyrant of the Leontines, causes the wife and 
mother-in-law of Dion to be put to death, i. 536. The Svracu- 
sans call in his aid against Dionysius, and elect him their gene-, 
ral, 538. Ile conceives the design of making himself master of 
Syracuse, ib.; and seizes great part of the city, 539. Timoleon 
marches against him, and obliges him to live as a private person” 
in the city of the Leontines, 543. Icetas revolts against Timo- 
Jeon, who punishes him and his son with death, ib. 

Ichnewmon : animal adored in Egypt, i. 15. , 

Idolatry > which the most ancient, and most general, 1.210. See 
Religion. 

Idumeans, people of Palestine: Hyrcanus obliges them to embrace 
Judaism, 1. 463. 


~ 


Jealousy or Envy, an incurable disease of the mind, ii. 223. It — 


sullies the glory of the greatest actions, 536. 

Jechonias, or Jehoi: vchim, king of Judah, i is led captive to Bahy- 
lon, i. 186. He is set at liberty after an imprisonment there of 
thirty-seven years, 197. 

Jehoaz, king of Judwa, Jed captive into Egypt, where he dies, 
pes 

Jehoiakim is placed by Nechao upon the throne of Judza in the 
room of his brother Jehoaz, i. 32. He is conquered by Nebu- 
chodonosor, 134. He revolts against that prince, 136. His 
death, ib. 

Jerusalem, city of Palestine, 2. x. Taking of that city by Nechao, 
i. 32. It is besieged by Sennacherib, and miraculously deliver- 
ed, 133. It is besieged and taken by Nebuchodonosor, 135. Its 
fortifications demolished by that prince, ib. ; and rebuilt by or- 
der of Artaxerxes, 323. Alexander’s entrance into Jerusalem, 
ii. 34. It is besieged and taken by Ptolemy, 142. t is teken 
and plundered by Antiochus Epiphanes, 357. Its temple is pro- 
faned, ib. It is taken by Antiochus Sidetes , who causes its fore 
tifications to be demolished, 359. Pompey takes Jerusalem by 
storm, 467. Cesar permits its walls to be rebuilt, which Pome 
pey had caused to be demolished, 468. Herod takes Jerusa- 
lem, 469. 

Jesus Christ : his kingdom foretold by Daniel, i. 180. Contrast be- 
tween the kingdoms of the world and the kingdom of Christ, ib. | 

Jews: massacre of the Jews by erder of Sennacheriby i. 134. Aver- 
sion of the Jews for the Samaritans, ih. Captivity of the Jews 

at Babylon, and tts duration, 135. Cyrus's edict for their return 
to Jerusalem, 178. The rebuilding of their city opposed by the 
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Samaritans, 179. Darius confirms Cyrus's: edict in hele four: 
ee 256. His edict against the Jews revoked at the solicitation of 
: _Fsther, 195. The Jews are confirmed in their privileges by 
Xerxes, 278 ; and afterwards by Artaxerxes, 322. Ochus car- 
ries a great number of the Jews captive into Egypt, 582. The 
Jews refuse to submit to Alexander, ii. 33.) They obtain great 
privileges from that prince, 36. They refuse to work at the 

building of the temple of Belus, 95. 
ah The Jews settle at Alexandria j in great numbers, ii. 140. All 
those who were slaves in Egppt, are set at liberty, 17907 ave 
E Jews submit to Antiochus the Great, 283. Cruelties which they 
- suffer from Antiochus Epiphanes, 357. They gain great victo- 

— ries under Judas Maccabzens, first over the generals of that 
* as prince, then over those of Antiochns Eupator, and over himself” 
in person, 364, 366, 430. They make peace with Antiochus, 

a 430. They gain new victories over the generals of Demetrius 

o Soter, 433. They are declared friends and allies of the Romans, 

ib. They build a temple in Egypt, 435.~ They revenge (hem- 

selves on the inhabitants of Antioch, for the evils they had suf- 

i; fered from them, 438. They renew the treaties with the Ro- 

ee mans, 439.. They are subjected by Antiochus Sidetes, 444. 

st _ History of the Jews under Aristobulus, 462; Alexander Jan- 

SS, “neus, 463; Alexandra, 464; A istobulas , 466; Hyrcanus, 468 ; 
Antigonus, 469, The sovereignty of the Jews transferred to a 
stranger, Ib. 

‘Imilcon, son of Hanno, is sent lientenant to Hannibal on his going 
to command in Sicily, i. 53. He takes Agrigentim, ib. He 
puts an end to the war by a treaty with Dionysius, and. retums 

d to Carthage, ib. He returns to Sicily at the head of an ariny, 

84, The plague spreads in his army, 55. He is defeated by 

La Dionysius, ib. He leaves his troops to the mercy of the enemy, 

S and retires to Carthage, where he kills himself, ib. 

Immortality of the soul. Sce Soul. 

Immortals ; guards of the Persian kings so called, i. 201. 
Immunities. See Exemption. 

Fmposts. See Tributes or Taxes, 

Imachus, king of Argos, i. 222 
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‘nares, prince of the Lybians, is chosen king by the Egyptians, 

~ and supports their revolt against the Persians, i, 320. _ Ile treats 
with Megabysus, general of the Persians, and airrenders himself, 
321. He is delivered to the mother of Artaxerxes, and put to 
‘death, ib. 

Incest common amongst the Persians, i. 188. 

Indathyrsus, king of the Scythians, attacked by Darius, i. 283. 
Answer of that prince to Darius, who sent to demand fire and 
water from him, ib. 


India, tegion of Asia, divided into two parts, ii. 72. 

~ its inhabitants, ih. Rarities of that country, 73. 

_ forame;rce w ith that country from Solomon's time to the present, | 
7.10. Very singular dispute between two Indian women after 
the death of their common husband, ii. 133. Expeditions of Se- 
miramis into India, i. 129. Conquest of India by Darius, 265; 
then by Alexander, ii. 72. 

(nformers. How punished in Persia, i. 195. Definition of them 
‘by Plutarch, 530. See Calumniators or Fulse-accusers. 

~ Ineratitude punished most severely amongst the Persians, i. 148. 

Intaphernes, a Persian lord: his insolence and punishment, i. 253. 

-¢nterest of money amongst the Romans, 11. 527. 

folas, second son of Antipater, and cup-bearer of Alexander, is sus- 
pected of having poisoned that prince, ii. 97. ~ 

Ton, son of Xuthus, who gave his name to fonia, i. 225. 

—, favourite of Perseus, delivers up that prince’s children to Qc- 

: tavins, ii. 399. 

_ — Jonathan, Jew and Sadducee, brings over Hyrcanus to his sect 

i from that of the Pharisees, ii. 452, 

, brother of Judas Maccabaus, succeeds him in the gavern- 
ment of Judea, ii. 434, He ace epts of the high-priesthood from 
Alexander Bala, and aids that prince against Demetrius Soter, 
435. He undertakes to drive the Greeks out of the citadel 
which they had in Jerusalem, 437. Demetrius Nicator orders 
aS 3 him fo attend him upon that affair, ib. Jonathan aids that 
prince against the people of Antioch, 438. Disgusted by the 
ingratitude of Demetrius, he declares for Antiochus Theos, ib. 
He suffers himself to be deceived by Tryphon, who puts him to 
oe death, 439. 

gona, province of Asia Minor, i. 221. 
name, 225, 

—. - fonians. _ Revolt of the Tonians against Darius, 1. 266. They burn 
_the city of Sardis, 267. Their party ‘is entirely ruined, 268. 
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They Ono off the Persian “¢ ke 2 after the battle of alanis aaa 

unite with the Greeks frou: thenceforth, S035 ene SRAM ohio 

see, son of Jacob, i. 2-1. ets = 0. 

, Onias’s nephew, is sent into Fey pt to ene his unc] 

excuse to Ptolemy, ii. 206. His ctedit with Ptolemy, ib. That 
prince gives him the farming of the revenues of. Ceelo-Sy ti 

Palestine without security, ib. ns 

Josiah, king of Judah, marches against Nechao, is defeated, an 
dies ‘ota wound received in battle, i i. 32. 

Iphicrates, Athenian, is sent to aid Corcyra, i i. 552. He is 3 placed = 
at the head of thé Grecian troops in the expedition of Artux 
xes against Egypt, 570. -He retires to Athens, where _ ‘Phama- te 
basus causes him to be accused of making the expedition: ‘mis 
carry, ib. The Athenians employ him in the war with the allies, | 
576. le is accused by Chares, and cited to take his trial, 577. 
Means which he employs for his defence, ib. He re-establishes: 
Perdiccas upon the throne of Macedonia, 592. Praise of Tp i 
crates, 577. Military discipline which he establishes among: Ete 
the troops, 578. E 

Ipsus, city of Phrygia, famous for the victory of Ptolemy, Cascan=_ 
der, Seleucus, and Lysimachus, over Antigonus and Demetrius, 
ii, 157, : a 

Trony attributed to Socrates, 1. 466. 7 

Isadas, young Spartan ; his great courage, i. 564. ;, 

Tsazoras, Athenian, forms a faction in Athens after the expulsion 
of the tyrants, i. 243. 

Ischolas, Spartan, guards an important pass during the irruption of 
the Thebans into Laconia, and distinguishes himself in a pecus 
lietry 1cbDO. ee a 

Tsle. part of the city of Syracuee ; 3 description of it, i. 381. 

Ismenias, T heban, i is made prisoner, with Pe elapidas, by Alexander 
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of Phera, i. 561. He is delivered by Epaminondas, 562. ~ 5 | 
Istnentus, polemarch of T hebes, is seized hy Leontides, and cafe 
ried prisoner to the citadel, i. 546. He is condenined and exes 


cuted, 547. A 
fecerates. Greek orator: services which he endeavoured to fender 
the Athenians by his writings, 1. 587. His death, 617. : 

» Greek grammarian, is sent prisoner to Rome for having 
elitleavoured to “justify the assassination of Octavius, ii. 434.. Sy 

Issus, city of Cilicia, ere for Alexander’s victory over Darics, 
ii. 17. ss 

Isthmian, solemn games Vs Greece, t. xx. 

Talians massacred in Asia Minor by order of Mithridates, ii. 515. 

Ithobal, king of Tyre, when besieged by Nebuchodonosor, 1. 1366. 

Ithome. city of Messenia, famous for the battle fonght there bee mS 
tween the Messenians and Lacedamonians, i. xliv. The inhae — 3 
bitants of that city subjected by the Lacedzmonians, xlv. 0 ~ 

Iurea, part of Ceelo-Syria, ii. 463. The Ituraans are compen 
by Aristobulus to embrace Judaism, tb. : 

Juba I. king of Mauritania, is conquered by Cesar, and kills hime 
self, i. 122. 

uP son of the former, is led in Czsar’s triumph whilst an_ in- 

fant, i. 122. Augustus restores hiin the dominions of his father oud 
ib. Literary works ascribed to this prince, ib, Lar 

Judas, called Maeeabains, third son of Mattathias, is chosen gene- ee 
ral by his father against Antiochus Epiphanes, ii. 363. Tle gains — 
several great victcries over that princes generals, 364. He res 
takes the temple, and dedicates it anew to the service of God, 
366. He gains new advantages over the generals of Antiochus aa 
Eupator, and over that prince in person, 429. Repeated victos 
ries of Judas Maccabawus over the generals of Demetrius Soter, 
430, 433. He dies in battle fighting valiantly, ib. 

Judea, region of Syria, called also Palestine, ae 

Sudith; Jewess: her conraye and boldness, i. 141. 

Jugurtha, Masinissa’s grandson, is adopted by ee: and asso-— 
ciated with the other children of that prince, i. 119 He seizes 
the kingdom of Numidia, and puts one of the two ‘princes, his- 
brothers by adoption, to death, ib.. He attack? the second with) 
open force, 120: besieges him in Cirtha, ib. ‘The Romans de- — 
clare war against him, ib. Jugurtha frstrates their efforts seves 
ral times, by bribes, ib. The Romans send Metellus first, and 
then Marius against him, who both gain many advantages over 
him, 121. Jugurtha has recourse to Bocchus, bis father-in-law, 
who gives him up to the Romans, ib. He is led in triumph, : 
122; and afterwards thrown into a deep dungeon, where he * : 
perishes miserably, ib. 

Julius is sent deputy by the Romans into aha to appease | the 
troubles there, ii. 417. 


Junius, consul, is defeated at sea by the Carthaginians, i i. 69. 
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apreme “of siviaee i 545; ‘and the prinefpal support of 
regal authority. i. 439, 

St eee) bya abe (P.) Roman: preetor,, tharches ening Andriscus, 
He is killed in a battle, ib. 


K. 


KINGDOMS: origin and progress of kingdoms from their first in- 
= stitution, ¢. viii. 
Kings. Princes. Qualities essential in a prince ; sincerity. truth, 
and faith to engagements, ii. 88: to know how to own faults when 
they happen to commit them, i. 280: not to harbour envy and 
jealousy, nor open their heart to flattery, 279. In what a prince 
ought to endeavour to distinguish himself from his subjects. 182. 
Noble use which he ought to make of his riches. ii. 184. A prinee 
_ is the sword and shield of his dominions, i i. 199. The knowledge 
~ of the heart of man is of great importance to a prince, ji. 8. Tem- 
= _ perance is a very estimable virtue in a king. vices odious in a 
3 eure: 69. 


13, By, 








L. 


a «LARD. ALON; fort situated in the neigh »ourhood of Syracuse, 
x Se lieSel 
Latorosoarchod ascends the throne of Assyi a. and is killed soon 
after, i. 127. Bad inclinations and cruclty of that prince, 159. 
Labynitus.. Sce Belshazzar. 
Labyrinth of Eevpt: description of it, i. 4. 
- Lacedemon, or Sparta, city of Peloponnesus. capital of Laconia. 
ie Lacedemonians, or Spartans. Kings of Lacedemonia, i. 223. The 
; ~ Heraclide seize Lacedxmon, where two brothers, Furysthenes 
; and Procles, reign jointly, 224. The crown remains in those two 
families, ib. The Lae: daemonians take Elos, and reduce the in- 
habitants of that eity to the condition of slaves, under the name 
— of Helots, 7. xlii. Lyeurgus. legislator of Sparta. xiii. War be- 
tween the Lacedemonians and Argives, ib. First war between 
the Lacedxmonians and Messenians, ib: Defeat of the Liced:e- 
-momlans near Ithome, xliv. They take and destroy Ithome, and 
grant peace to the Massenians, ib. Second war of the Lacedie- 
mouians and Messenians. xlv. The Lacedzemonians are defeated, 
ib. They demand a general of the Athenians. who give them 
Tyrtrus, by profession a poet. xliv. By his verses he inspires 
them with ¢ courage. and. occasions their gaining a great victory, ib. 
The Lacedemoni: ans subject the Messenians, and “yeduce thein to 
the condition of Helots, ib. - 

The Laced:emonians deliver Athens from the tyranny of the 
Pisistratida, i. 242... They undertake to reinstate Hippi: 1s, son of 
Pisistratus, but ineffectually, 243. Darius sends fo-Sparta to de- 

~ muaind its submission, 271. The Spartans put his heralds to death, 
(272. Aridiculous superstition prevents the Laced:emonians from 
having a share in the battle of Marathon, 273. The honour of 
commandins the Greeks is conceded to them, 288. Three hun- 
dred Spartans dispute the pass of Thermopylie with Xerxes, ib. 
Battle of Salamis, in which the Laccdawmonians have a great 
share, 292. &c. Ifonours which they render Themistocles after the 
batile, 295. The Lacediemonians, in conjunction with the Athe- 
nians, cut the army of the Persians in pieces at the battle of 
Platwew, 299. They dcfeat the Persian fleet at the same time near 
~ Mycale, 302. They are desiroug of preventing the Athenians 
from rebuilding the walls of their city. 304. The haughtiness of 
- Pausanias oceasions their losing the command, 306. They send 
deputies to Athens to accuse Themistocles as an accomplice in 

~ Pausanias’s conspiracy. 308. 
~ Earthquake at Sparta, i. 326. Scdition of the Telots, ib. 
Seeds of division between Sparta and Athens. ib. Peace is re- 
established between the two states, 327.. Jealousy and differ- 
ences between the Lacedxmonians and Athenians, 332. Treaty 
of peace for thirty years, 333. New causes of complaint and 
dissension, ib. Open rupture between Sparta and Athens, 335. 
- Peloponnesian war, 347. Allics of the Laced:emonians in that 
“war, 348. They ravage Attica, 349. Lacedxmon has recourse 
to the Persians, 353. Its deputies are seized by the Athenians, 
carried to Athens, and put to death, ib. Plata besiezed and 
taken by the Lacedxmonians, 355. ‘They abandon Attica to 
retake Pylus from the Athenians, 361. They are defeated at sea, 
ib. Lacedwmonians shut up in the island of Sphacteria, ib. 
‘They surrender at discretion, 362. Expeditions of the Lacede- 
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monians into Thracc 366. They take Amphipolis. 367. Truce 
for a year between { parta and Athens, ib. Victory of the Ls 
cedemonians over the Athenians near Amphipelis, 368. Treaty 
of peace between the tvo states for fifty years, ib. 


TLacedamonians give Alcibiades refuge, 380. By his advice 


in Attica, 383. The Lacedemonians conclude a treaty with 
Persia, 398. Their fleet is beaten by the Athenians near Cyz 
cum, 401, They appoint Lysander admiral. 403. They beai 


the Athenian flect near Ephesus, 404. Callicratidas sueceeds 
Lysander. 405. Defeat of the Lacedemonians near ‘the Argi- 
nusx, 406. They gain a famous victory over the Athenians 
near JPgospotamos, 410. They take Athens, 411; and change 
the form of its government, ib. Decree of Sparta concerning 
the use of the money which ‘Lysander causes to be carried thi- 
ther, 412. 
selves of Alcibiades, 415. 
417. 


tyrants, 


against his brother Artaxerxes. i. 420. They chastise the inso- 
lence of the inhabitants of Elis, 438. 
Avesilans at their head, 
Greeks of Asia, 439. Expedition of the Lacedwmonians in Asia, 


a great victory near Nema, 446. Their fleet is defeated: by 
Conon near Cnidos, 447. Battle gained by the Lacedzemenians 
at Coronea. 448. — They conclude a peace shameful for the 
Greeks with the Persians, 450. They declare war with the 
Olyuthians. 545. -They seize the cit: adel of Thebes by fraud and 
violence. 546. They receive the Olynthians into the’ number of 
their allies. 547. 

Prosperity of Sparta. i. 547. 
led to quit the citadel of Thebes, 550. 
enterprise against the Pirmeus, 551. They are defeated near 
Teavra, 552. They declare war against the Thebans, 553. They 
are defeated and put to flight at Leuet tra, 554. The Thebans 
ravage their country, and advance to the gates of Sperta. 555 
The “Lavedemonians implore aid of the Athenians, 558. Spara 
besieged by Epaminondas, 564. Battle of Mantiniea, in which 
the Laced:emonians are defeated, 565. 


The Lacedzmonians are compel- 
They form an ineffectual 


aid to Tachos, who had revolted against the Persians, 571. _Enter- 
prise of the Lacedxxmonians ey Megalopolis, 579. They 


revolt against the Macedonians, ii. 55. They are defeated by 
Antipater, ib. Alexander pardons ginee ib. 

Sparta besieged by Pyrrhus, ii. 190. Courage of the Spartan - 
women during “that siege, ib. Llistory of the Lacedzemonians in 
the reien of Agis, 214; and in that of Cleomenes, 220. Sparta 
falls into the hands of Antigonus Doson, 230. Sedition in Sparta 
appeased by Philip, 243. Sparta joins the /Etolians against that 


the Romans, 258. Machanidas becomes tyrant of Sparta, ib. 

The Lacedwmonians defeated by Philopeemen near Mantina, 

268. Nabis suececds Machanidas, 270. His cruel treatment of 

the Lacediemonians, ib. &e. Quintins Flamininus besieges Spar- 

ta, 298. Enterprise of the /Etolians against Sparta, 306. That 
city enters into the Achwan Teague, ib. The Spartans cruelly 
treated by their exiles, 325. War between the Laced:emonians and 

Achwans, 417. The Romans separate Sp ita from the Achean 

league, ib. 

Political government of Sparta, i. 2 
Spartan government, ib. Love of poverty, 481. 
ed by Minos in Crete, the model of those of Sparta, 483. 
senate, 227. 
Public meals, 228. Edneation of children, 229. Patience and 
constancy of the Spartan youth, ib. Obedience to which they 
were accustomed, i. 233. Their respect towards the aged, ib. 
Barbarous cruelty in respect to children, 234. 
occupation, 230.. Their mother’s inhumanity, 234. 
sive leisure, ib. Their cruelty towards the Helots, 
and decency entirely neglected, ib. 

Lachares, Theban, commands a detachment of the army of Ochus in 
that prince's expedition against Egypt, i. 583. He forms the 
siege of Pelusium. and takes it, ib. 

Taconta, province of Peloponnesus, i. 220. = 

Lade, a small island over-against Miletus, i. 268. : 


Laws establish- 
The 


Their exces- 
235. Modesty 


The Vaeulemonads furnish vee the Younger with troops: 


442. Sparta appoints Agesilaus gencralissimo by sea and land, 
443. League avainst the Lacedzemonians, 445. They gain 


The Laced:emonians send 


rince, 245. -Several actions between the Laced:emonians and 
Philip. 251. Sparta joins with the /Etolians in the treaty with 


26,480. Abstract of tha 


Their most usual 


The war renewed between Sparta “and Athens, i. 372. The 


they send Gylippus to the aid of Syracuse, and fortify Deeclia - 


They undertake, with ~ 
‘to restore the ancient liberty of ‘the — 


Gold and silver money banished at Sparta, ib- 


Infamous means which they use for ridding them- has 
TInhumanity of the Lacedsemonians : 
to the Athenians, who ficd to avoid the violence of the thirty 
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Lais, famous courtesan, i. 380. 

Laius, king of Thebes, his misfortunes, i. 223. 

Lake of Maris, i i. 4. 

Lamachus is appointed general with Nicias and Alcibiades in the 
expedition of the Athenians against Sicily, 1.375. His poverty 
makes him contemptible to the troops, 380. Ile is killed at the 
siege of Syracuse, 384. 

Lamia, courtesan to Demetrius: her enormous expenses, ii. 156. 
Pleasantry of a comic poet in respect to her, ib. 

, city of Thessaly, famous for the victory of the Athenians 

over Antipater, ii. 112. 

Lands: distribution ef.them instituted by Lycurgus at Sparta, i. 

~. 227. Reflections upon that partition, 232. 

 Laodice, wife of Antiochus Theos, is repudiated by that prince, ii. 
198. Antiochus takes her again, 201. She causes him to be 
poisoned, ib. ; and Seleucus Callinicus to be declared king in his 

stead, ib. She causes Berenice and-her son to be put to death, 
202. Ptolemy puts her to death, ib. 

daughter of Mithridate8, king of Pontus, marries Antiochus 

the Great, ii. 234. 

, sister of Demetrius Soter, and widow of Perseus king of 

Macedonia, i is put to death by atmniNg, favourite of Alexander 

Bala, ii. 436. 

» Widow of Ariarathes Ve acts as regent during the minority 

of six princes, her children, ii. 444. She poisons five of them, and 

prepares to do the same by the sixth, ib. She is put to death by 
the people, ib. 

, sister of Mithridates Eupator, marries first Ariarathes VII. 
king’ of Cappadocia, ii. 485; and afterwards Nicomedes king of 
Bithynia, ib. Part which he makes her act at Rome before the 
senate, ib. 

Laomedon, one of Alexander’s captains: provinces which fell to him 
after that prince’s death, ii. 110. Te is dispossessed of them by 

_ Nicanor, who takes him prisoner, 122. 

Paranda, a city of Pisidia, revolts against Perdiccas, ii. 118. Tra- 

~ gical end of that city, ib. 

Larissa, vity of Thessaly, i. 220. 

_ Lasthenes, chief magistrate of Olynthus, puts that city into the hands 
of Philip, i. 603. 

, of Crete, supplies Demetrius Nicator with troops for as- 
cending the throne of Syria, ii.436. lis bad conduct makes that 
prince commit many faults, 437. 

Lathyrus. See Ptolemy Lathyrus. 

Laws. Origin and institution of laws, i. 11. Laws of the Egyp- 
_tians, 12. Laws of Crete, 483. Laws of Sparta, 226. Laws of 
- Athens, 236. 

Leaping: exercise amongst the Grecks, 7. xxiv. 

Legion. Roman : soldiers of which it was composed. i. 88. 

Legislators, famous ones of antiquity: Draco, i. 236. 

~  Lyeurgus, 226. Charondas, 345. Zaleucus, 346, 

Lelex, tirst king of Lacedxemonia, 1.5223. 

Lentiscus, son of Ptolemy, is taken prisoner by Demetrius, and sent 

back to his father by that prince, ii. 146. 

Lentulus is sent te Thebes by the Romans, to have an eye over 
Beeotia, during the war w ith Perseus, ii. 379. 

, consul, is ordered to reinstate Ptolemy Auletes upon the 
throne, ii. 545. He is prevented from executing that commission 
by a pretended oracle of the Sibyls, ib. 

Leon, Corinthian, defends the citadel of Syracuse against Icetas.and 
the Carthaginians, i. 541. 

— , Athenian, is sent deputy with Timagoras to the court of Per- 

‘\ gia, and accuses his colleague at his return, i. 559. 

Leonatus, one of Alexander’s captains: provinces that fell to him 
after that prince's death, ii. 109. Ile marches to the aid of Anti- 
pator, besieged in Lamia, 112. He is killed in battle, ib. 

Leonidas, governor of Alexandria, ii. 2. 

—— 7. king of Sparta, defends the pass of Thermopyle with 
unparalleled ‘bravery against the innumerable army of Xerxes, i 

- 989. He is killed there, ib. ‘Lhe Lacedxmonians erect him a 
magnificent monument, ib. 

I. reigns at Sparta, jointly with Agis, ii. 214. Ie op- 
poses the designs of that prince, 217. He is divested of the 
sovereignty, ib. He escapes to Tega, ib, He is recalled, and 
replaced upon the throne, 218. Ile lays snares for Agis, 219; 
and puts him to death, ib. He obliges the wife of that prince to 
marry his son Cleomenes, 290, Death of Leonidas, 221. lis 
character, 214. 

~ Leontides, polemarch of Thebes, puts the citadel of that place into 
the hands of the Laccdxmonians, i 546. Ue imprisons Isme- 























Solon, ib. 
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nias, who was his opponent, ib. He sends persons. ‘to Athens to 
assassinate the principal exiles, 548, Pelopidas, at the head of 
the conspirators, kills him, 550. i foawe 
Leontiuin, city of Sicily, i. 375. Ts me = 
Leontius, Philip’s general, insults Aratus grossly at a feast. ii. 25, 
He is security for the fine laid on Megaleas upon the same ac- 






count. ib. Philip takes the command of his troops from him, and pe 
puts him to death, 252. “eg 
Leosthenes, Athenian. informs Athens of Alexander’ s death, and € 
animates them to throw off the Macedonian yoke, ii. 111. Heis 
placed at the head of the Greeks leagued against Antipater, ihe 
Ilis glorious exploits, 113. He receives a wound at the siege of 
Lania, ib.; and dies soon after, ib. he 


Leotychides, king of Lacedxmonia, in conjunction with Zanthippus x 
the Athenian, gains a famous victory over the Persians near 49 
Mycale, i. 302. ze, 

, son of Timea, wife of Agis, passes for the son ‘of ie 
biades, and for that reason is excluded the throne, i. 380. : 

Leptines, brother of Dionysius. is put to flight by the Carthaginians, 
with the fleet under his‘command, i. 514. He is banished, p20 








and soon after reealled, ib. Ife is killed i in a'battle, ib. : ' 
kills Callippus, Dion’s murderer, i. 537. 2) 

, tyrant of Apollonia, surrenders himself to Timoleon, who 
sends him to Corinth, i. 543. 7 
Syrian, kills Octavius the Roman ambassador, ii. 432, 4 
Demetrius delivers him up to the senate, 434. ee 
, Syracusan, Hicro’s father-in-law, ii. 489. : $ 4 
Lesbos, island of Greece, i. 220. Revolt of that island against the ; 
‘Athenians, 356. The Athenians reduce it to its former obcdi- 
ence, 358. } ae 
Letters. Invention of letters brought into Greece by Cadmus, i. 27. 4 


Leucon, king in the Bosphorus: mutual generosity between that 
prince and the Athenians, i. 589... 

Leuctra, small town of Bwotia, famous for the victory of the Tne- 
_bans over the Lacedzemonians, i. 589. 

Lexinus, Roman consul, defeated by Pyrrhus, ii. 182. 

(M. Valerius) is sent into Greece and Macedonia, in qua- 

lity of praetor, to oppose the enterprises of Philip, ii. 257, Ene- 
mies whom he excites against that prince, ib. 

Lewis XV. king of France. Glorious testimony which that prince 
renders the French nation, ii. 327. 

Library, Famous libraries ‘of antiquity ; at Alexandria, i, 10; at 
Athens, 242. at 

Libya, part of Africa, ii. 458. War of Libya, or of the mercena- 
ries, i. 71. ae 

Licinius, consul, is sent into Macedonia against Perseus, ii. 376. — 
Iie encamps near the river Peneus, 379. He is defeated in a 
battle, 382; and afterwards gains some advantage over Perseus, — 
384. 


“yr 
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( C.) the consul’s brother; commands the Italian eral, 
in his brother’s army, ii. 381. 





Liyht-house of Alexandria, i. 10. oe | 
Ligoras, one of the gencrals of Antiochus the Great, makes that Ee. 
prince master of the city of Sardia, ii. 240. a | 
Liguria, province of Italy, ii. 381. Its inhabitants subjected to those - 
of Marscilles, by the Romans, ib. , 3 


Lilybaum, city of Sicily, besieged by the Romans, i. 68. 4 

Lines of civcumvallation and ‘contravallation amongst the ancients, i 
i, 355 

Ties ‘or Lena, name of a courtesan. 
of her by the Athenians, i. 243. 

Lissus, city of Mlyria: siege and taking of that city by Philip, ii, 
20%. 

Livius, consul, is sent into Cisalpine Gaul, to oppose the entrance 4 
of Asdrubal into Italy, i. 93. He defeats that general in a great — 
battle, 94. 





Statue erected in honcer 


Loans. Law concerning them among the Egyptians, i. 12. In what 
manner such as lived by borrowing were considered amongst the. _ 
Persians, 196. ae | 

Lotus, an Egyptian plant, of which they made bread, i. 21. ; 

Love. Care of the ancients to av oid admitting any thing into their 4 


dramatic poems, relating to love, 7. xxxiv. “Conjugal love, model - 
of it, ii. 218. : 
Lucretius, pretor, commands the Roman fleet sent against Peed 
. 879. Ile besieges Haliartus, a city of Bwotia, takes tad de — 
faishies it entirely, 384. 23 
Lucullus commands the Roman ficet sent against Mithridates, and ~ 
gains two great victories over that prince, ii. 520. LHe is elect- 
ed consul, ‘and charged with the war against Mithricates, 523 _ 
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a ofa Pinwph, 536. 
-_ for acquiring the knowledge of the art of war, 519. 


Lying: 











s ar hice that prince to raise the nege of Cyzicum, 5243 and 
_ defeats his troops, ib. He gains a complete victory over hin, © 
525; and obliges him to take refuge with Tigranes, king of Ar. 





“menia, 526. He sends an ambassador to demand Mithridates, 


ib. He regulates the affairs of Asia, 527. He declares war | 


against Tigranes, 528; and marches against him, ib. He be- 
~ sieges Tigranocerta, 529. He gains a great victory over Tigra- 
nes, 530; and takes Tigranocerta, 531. He gains a second vic- 
tory over the joint forces of Mithridates and Tigranes, 532. His 
army refuses to obey him, 533. Pompey is sent to command in his 
stead, 534. Lucullus returns to Rome, and receives the honour 
His character 534. Means which he used 


_ Lusitania, part of ancient Spain, i. 50. 


as Lutatius, consul, defeats the fleet of the Carthaginians, and puts 


“an end by that victory to the first Punic war, i. 69. 


Lucury. Fatal effects of luxury amongst the ancients, i, 214. Al-. 


most always attended with the ruin of states, 215. 


é Lycidas, Athenian, votes for paring the proposal of Mardonius 


heard, i. 297. He is stoned, 
Lyciscus, deputy from the Aciroantan, endeavours to engage the 
Lacedzmonians in Philip’s party, ii. 258. 


_ ———~, A tolian, is accused of having treated those with great _ 


ctuelty who would not espouse the cause of the Romans against ' 
Perseus, ii. 408. P. Mmilius acquits him, ib. 


_ Lycon, Athenian, commander of the Grecian troops i in the army of 


Pisuthnes, i is brought into the views of Tissaphernes, whom he 
joins, 1. 365. 


2 Lycortas, Polybius’s father, is sent atabaseador by the Achzans to 


Ptolemy Epiphanes, ii. 330. He is elected general of the Ache- 
ans, and avenges Philopoemen’s death, 337. He is deputed a 
second “ime to Ptolemy, 341. 
Lycurgus, son of Eunomns, king of Sparta, governs the kingdom 
as gnardian to Charilaus, his nephew, i. 226. He endeavours to 
_ reform the government “of Sparta, and makes several voyages 
with that view, ib. On his return he changes the form of the 


_ government, 227. He goes to Delphi to consult the oracle, and 


dies voluntarily, by abstaining from food, 231. Reflections upon 
Lycurgus’s death, ib. 
————,, Spartan, bribes the Ephori, and causes himself to be 
elected king of Sparta, ii. 245. 
246. Lycurgus flies into Atolia to escape the Ephori, and i is 
soon after recalled, 253. 
‘Lydia, country of Asia Minor, 4. x. 
subjected by Cyrus, 165. 
contracted alliances, 142. 
how much abhorred amongst the Persians, 1. 196. 
Lynceus, king of Argos, i, 222. 


Kings of Lydia, i. 143. Itis 


“Lyncestes, Alexander, is convicted of a conspiracy against Alexag- | 


_ der the Great, and ‘put to death, ii. 61. 


‘Lysander is appointed admiral. by ‘the Lacedzmonians, i. 403, He | 
- possesses great influence with Cyrus the Younger, 404, He beats 


the Athenian fleet near Ephesus, ib. His envy of Callicratidas, 
who is sent to succeed him, 405. He commands the fleet of the 
Lacedemonians a second time, 409; and gains a famous victory 
over the Athenians at Agospotamus, 410. He takes Athens, 
412; and entirely changes the form of the government, ib. He 
_ returns to Sparta, and sends thither before him all the gold and 
_ silver taken from the enemy, ib. He is sent to Athens to re- 
establish the thirty tyrants, 417. He strangely abuses his power, 
419. He suffers the Grecian cities in Asia Minor to consecrate 
altars to him, ib. Upon the complaint of Pharnabasus he is re- 
called to Sparta, ib. Lysander accompanies Agesilaus into Asia, 
440. He quarrels with him, ib.; and returns to Sparta, 441. 
His ambitious designs for changing the succession to the throne, 
ib. He is killed before Haliartus, which he was going to besiege, 
445, Some time after his death, the plot he had formed against 
the two kings i is discovered, 446. Lysander’s character, ib. 
is elected one of the Ephori at Sparta through the influ- 
ence of Agis, ii. 215. He endeavours to make the people receive 





__ the ordinances of that excellent young king, 216. 
; Lysandra, Ptolemy’s daughter, marries Agathocles, son of Lysima- 


chus, ii. 173, After the murder of her husband she retires to: 
Seleucus, and engages him to make war against Lysimacbus, 
174, 


F Lysiades, tyrant of Megalopolis, renounces his power upon the re- 


‘monstrances of Aratus, and makes his city enter into the Achze- 
an Teague, 3 ii, 213. The Achsaus make him thee Aepeaspe- 


Sgete «INDEX. 


Chilo’s attempt against him, | 


The manner in which the Lydians | 





ral three times successively, and then expel bim, ib. He is killed at 


in battle, 221. 


| Lysias, kinsman of Antiochus Epiphanes, i is made governor by fee 


prince of part of his dominions, and preceptor to Antiochus Eu- 
pator, ii. 364. Antiochus gives him the command of the army 
against the Jews, ib. He is defeated by Judas Maccabeeus, 366. 
He poseesses himeelf of the regency during the minority of Anti- 
ochus Eupator, 429, The government of Coelo-Syria and Pales 
tine is given to him, ib. He is defeated by Judas Maccabzeus, 
430. He makes peace with the Jews, ib. 
to Demetrius Soter, who puts him to death, 433. 

-, one of the Athenian generals, who defeated the Lacetiee 
monians near the islands of Arginuse, and at their return werd 
condemned to die, i. 406, 408. 








1. 345. 
the thirty tyrants, 417. He offers an oration to Socrates for his 
defence, 468. Character of Lysias’s style, ib. 

Lysicles commands the Athenian army at Chezronea, and is de- 
feated by Philip, i. 616. ; 

Lysimachia, a city of Thrace, ii. 295. 

Lysimachus, one of Alexander’s captains : provinces which fell to 
him after Alexandet’s death, ii. 109. He enters into a league 
with Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Cassander, against Antigonus, 136. 
Treaty of peace between those ‘princes, which is inimediately 
broken, 138. 


They divide Alexander's empire amongst them, 158. 
of Lysimachus with Ptolemy, 159. He takes Macedonia | from 
Demetrins, 163 ; and divides it with Pyrrhus, 164. e ‘obliges 


Pyrrhus soon after to quit.it, ib. ‘He marches against Seleucus, 


gives him battle, and is killed, 175. 





expeditions, i ii. 27. 
Lysistrata, pa of Aristophanes ; 3 extract from it, t ¥XXV. 


M. 
MACCABEES, Martyrdom of them, fi. $62. ; 
Macedona, Macedonians. 
220. Origin of the Macedonians, ib. Commencement of. their 
empire, 224, Kings of Macedonia before Philip, 591. Reign of 


Philip, 593; and of his son Alexander, ii. 4. | Alexander's suc- — 


cessors who. reigned in. Macedonia: Cassander, 158; Philip, his 


son, 160; Demetrius Poliorcetes, 162; Pyrrhus, | 163 ; Lysima- 
164; Seleucus 175; Ptolemy Ceraunus, ib. 3 Sosthenes, 3 


chus, 
176; Antigonus Gonatas,. 178 ; Demetrius, son oF Antigonus, 
204; Antigonus Doson, 206 ; Philip, son_of Demetrius, 231; 


Perseus, 352, Macedonia is declared free, by the Romans, 402 + aie 


and some time after reduced into-a province of the Roman em- 
pire, 417. 

Machanidas becomes tyrant of Sparta, ii. 258. He endeavours to 
subject Peloponnesus, 268. 
ib. Machanidas is defeated and killed in battle, 269. 

Madetes, governor of the country of the Uxii for Darius, refuses to 


surrender to Alexander, ii. 49. That princes subdues and for 


gives him, 1b. 

Magas, governor of Cyrenaica and Libya, revolts against, Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and causes himself. to be declared “king of those 
provinces, ii. 195. He causes overtures: of accommodation to 
be made to that prince, and dies during { the negociation, 197. 





der, i ii, 238, 

Magi employed in divine worship anong the Persians, i. 211. 
Their religion, ib. 

Magistrate. Duty of a magistrate, ii. 509. 

Magnesia, city of Caria, in Asia. Minor, 7.x. Artaxerxes gives the 
revenues of that city to “jtemutorles for his subsistence, i, 316. 

Mago, Carthaginian general, is sent into Sicily to make war ageinst 
Dionysius the Elder, i. 514. After various efforts he concludes 
a peace with that tyrant, 517. He loses:a great battle, and ie 
killed in it, 55. 

, son of the former, commands the army of the Carthaginians 

in ut alta and gains a great victory over Dionysius the Elder, i. 

e Carthaginians place:him at the head:of their troops in 
Sy against Dionysius the eee 56, He shamefully aban- 
4 





, of Syracuse, a celebrated orator, goes to settle at Thuriun, 
He raises five hundred men to aid the Athenians against. 


Lysimachus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Seleucus, 
enter into a confederacy against Antigonus and Demetrius, 156. — 
‘Alliance ; 


, Alexander's pteceptor, accompanies that prince in his 


‘Macedonia, kingdom of Greece, 1. — 


Philopgemen marches against im, 


, brother of Ptolemy Philopator,; is-put to death by his ore 
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He is delivered up 


Foncaiys 
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roe 


s 


‘ 


Mahomet. 
Malli, a people of India; their var with Alexander, i ii, 83. They | 


Man. 


dons the conquest of Sicily, 57. He ‘tune to Carthage, and 
kil’s himself through despair, ib. 

Mago, Carthaginian general, is placed at the head of the fleet sent 
to aid the Romans against Pyrrhus, i. 62. He goes to Pyrrhus 
_in order tc sound his designs in respect to Sicily, ib. 

—-——, Hannibal’s brother, carries the news of that general’s victory 
over the Romans, at the battle of Cannee, to Carthage, i. 90. 

; Carthaginian general, is taken prisoner in Sardinia, i. 92. 

Maharbal, Carthaginian officer, endeavours to persuade Hannibal 
to march directly to Rome after the battle of Canne, i i. 89. 

Vulgar report concerning his tomb, ii. 200. 





submit to that prince, 84. 
Mamertines, people originally of Italy 3 they seize Messina, a city of 
- Sicily, i. 63. They are defeated by Pyrrhus, ii. 187. A division 
_arises amongst them, which occasions the first Punic war, i. 63. 
_ Wherein the science of knowing mankind consists, i. 428. 
7 Men are the same in all ages, 429, 


os  Manasseh, king of Judah is put in chains by the generals of Esar- 
haddon, and carried captive to Babylon, i. 134. He obtains his - 


_ liberty, and returns to Jerusalem, ib. 


‘Mancinus (L.) the consul Piso’s lieutenant, engages rashly in a 


post, from whence Scipio happily extricates him, i. 111. 
Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of the Medes, is given in 
_ marriage to Cambyses, king of Persia, i. 142. She goes to Me- 

dia, and carries her son Cyrus with her, 149. She returns into 
. Persia, 150. 


_Mandanis, an Indian philosopher, refuses to follow Alexander in 


his train, ii. 81. 

Mandroclides, a young Spartan, supports the party of Lysander 
the Ephorus, through zeal for the pfiblic good, ii. 216. 

Manethon, Egyptian priest, author of the history of the dynasties 

of Egypt, i. 22. 

Mania, wife of Zenis, is continued in the government of Holia af- 
ter the death of ner husband, and causes herself to be admired 
for her conduct, i. 436. She is assassinated with her son, by 
Midias, her son-in-law, 437. 

Manilius, (M.) consul, is sent against Carthage in the beginning 
of the first Punic war, i. 108. 

» tribune of the people, prepares a decree for appointing 
Pompey to command the armies against the kings Mithridates 
and Tigranes, ii. 534, 


Manius Curius, consul, gains a great victory over Pyrrhus, and 


obliges him to quit Italy, i ii, 189. 

Manius Aquilius, consul, terminates the war_against Aristonicus, 

| ii. 4445 and enters Reme in triumph, ib. 

Manlius Ch ) is appointed consul with Regulus, i. 64. They 
_ jointly gain a great victory over the Carthaginians near Ecnomus, 
in Sicily, ib. They go to Africa, ib. Manlius is recalled, ib. 


= _Mantinea, city of Arcadia, famous for the victory of Epaminondas 


over the Lacedzmonians, and for that of Philoposmen over Ma- 
chanidas, tyrant of Sparta, ii. 268. 

Maracanda, capital city of Sogdiana, submits to Alexander, fi. 63. 

Marathon, small city of Attica, famous for the victory of the Athe- 

-- nians over the Persians, i 1. 272. 

Marcellus, (M ) consul, is sent into Sicily to appease the troubles 
there, ii. 500. Actions of Marcellus in Sicily, ib. He forms the 

siege of Syracuse, 501. The considerable losses of men and 
ships, by the dreadful machines of Archimedes, oblige him to 
turn the siege into a blockade, 503. He undertakes several ex- 
~ peditions in Sicily, 504. He makes himself master of Syracuse 
by means of his intelligence in the city, 505. He abandons the 
city to he plundered 506. Tonours which he pays to the me- 
mory of Archimedes, 507. Marcellus, at first as praetor, and af- 
terwards as consul, gains several advantages over Hannibal, i. 91. 

Marcius, (L.) Roman knight, preserves Spain to the Romans by 
his valour, 1. 93, 

, ambassador of the Romans in Greece, has an interview 

; bas Persius near the river Peneus, ii. 377. He returns to Rome, 

378. He is sent again into Greece, to regulate affairs there, 379. 

Marcius Philippus. (Q.) consul, is charged with the war against 
Perseus, ii. 385. He sets out faa Rome, and advances towards 
Macedonia, ib. After gteat fatigues he penetrates into Macedo- 
nia, and takes several cities there, 386. 

Mardonius, son-in-law of Darius, enters Macedonia with an army, 
i. 269. His ill success obliges Darius to recall him, ib. He 
gives Xerxes flattering counsels, which induce him to invade 
Greece, 278. Xerxes chooses him one of his generals, 285. 
Thet prince leaves him with a numerous army to reduce Greece, 





294, He causes very advantageous offers to be made a the 


Athenians, which are rejected, 296. He enters Athens, and_ 
burns what had escaped when pillaged the year before, ib. He 
is defeated, and killed at the battle of Platee, 299. 
Mare of Phidolas, 2. XXViii. 
Mariamne, grand-daughter of Aristobulus, 
mean, li. 469. 


Marius, lieutenant under Metellus, supplants that general, and — et 


causes himself to be appointed general, for termmating the war 
with Jugurtha, in his stead, i. 121. 
hands, and makes him serve as an ornament of his triumph, 122 





thridates, ii. 523. He is taken by Lucullus and put to death, 525, 

Maronea, city of Thrace. Cruel treatment of the inhabitante bes, 
Philip, ii. 334. 

Marriages. Laws concerning them instituted at Athens’ and ev as. 
ta, i. 239. 

Marseilles, inhabitants of. Their embassy to Rome, ii. 413. | On, 
gin of the people of Marseilles, ib. They settle in Gaul, ib. 
Wisdom of their government, 414. Their attachment to the 
Romans, 416. They obtain from the Romans the pardon of Pho- 
cea, which had been condemned to be destroyed, 444, 

Masinissa, king of Numidia, espouses the party of the Romans | 
against the Carthaginians, i. 105. He marries Sophonisba, and 
is soon obliged to send her poison, ib. Contests between Masi- 
nissa and the Carthaginians, 106. He defeats them in a battle, 
ib. 
dian of his children, 110. 

Masistes, son of Darius and Atossa, is one of the six commanders 
of the army of Xerxes, i. 285. _Tragical death of Masistes: and 
his children, 303. 

Massaga, city of India, besieged and taken by Alexander, 11. 74. 

Massiva, Numidian prince, is murdered in the midst of Rome bys 
Jugurtha’s orders, i. 120. 

Mastanabal, Masinissa’s son, shares the kingdom of Numidia with — 

his two brothers, after the death of their father, i i. 119. 

Matho, in concert with Spendius, causes the mercenaries to revolt 
against the Carthaginians, i. 72. He is placed at their head, ib. 
He takes Hannibal prisoner, and causes him to be hanged up in 


the room of Spendius, 74. He is taken by the Carthaginians, =e 


who execute him, ib. 

Mattaniah is placed upon the throne of Judah in the room of his 
nephew Jechonias, i. 136. 

Matiathias, Jew, of the sacerdotal race, refuses to obey the a 
nances of Antiochus, ii. 361. He retires with his family into the 
mountains, to avoid the persecution, ib. Death of Mattathias, 363. 

Mausolus, king of Caria, enters into a conspiracy against Artaxer- 
xes, 1.572. He subjects the Rhodians, and the people of Cos, 

580. His death, ib. Honours paid to his memory by Artemisia, _ 
his wife, ib. 

Maszeus, governor of Memphis for Daring, abandons that city to 
Alexander, ii. 38. He commands the horse in the army of Da- 

-rius at the battle of Arbela, 45. He surrenders himself, and the 
city of Babylon, to Alexander, 46. - That prince gives him the 
government of Babylonia, 47. 


ot Susa, by Alexander, ii. 48. 
Meals : public ones instituted at Crete and Sparta, i. 228. 
Mecenas, favourite of Augustus, and patron of the learned, i, 342. 
Medea, her means to escape the pursuit of her father, i il. 526. 
Medes, ancient people of Asia, inhabiting Media, i. 138. History 
of the kingdom of the Medes and Persians united, 178. Revolt 
of the Medes against Darius Nothus, 366. That prince obliges’ 
them to return to their duty, ib. Manners of the Medes, 150 - 
Manner in which they contracted alliances, 141. 
Media, kingdom of Upper or Greater Asia, 2. X. 
that kingdom by Polybius, ii. 271. 
Medicine. Origin and antiquity of medicines, i. 207. 
Medon, son of Codrus, is Mera 
of Athens, under the title of Archon, i. 223, 
Megabates, a Persian nobleman, occasions the failure of the enter 
prise, of the Persians against Naxos, 
goras, i. 266, 


Description 
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‘Mazarus, a Macedonian lord, is appointed governor of the citadel 
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Megabyzus, governor of Thrace for Darius, occasions the permis- a 


sion that prince had given Hystieus to builda city in Thrace, to 
be revoked, i. 264.. He sends deputies to demand earth “and | 
water of Amyntas, ib. 
court of ae cna and revenge taken on them by ve sons of 
that prince, i . 


Insolence of those deputies at the 
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22 Megabyeus, son of Zopyrus, is one of the six generals of the army 


of Xerxes, i. 285. He discovers the plot formed by Artahanes 
against Artaxerxes, 312. He is charged by that prince with the 
war against the revolted Egyptians, 320. He subjects the Fgyp- 
‘tians, and promises to spare their lives, 321. Megabyzus, in de- 
 -spair on seeing the Egyptians put to death, contrary to the faith 
‘of the treaty, revolts against Artaxerxes, ib. He defeats two 
~ vatmies sent against him by that prince, ib. He is restored to 
favour, and returns to court, ib. Artaxerxes’s jealousy of Me- 
gabyzus at a hunting-match, 322.. Death of Megabyzus. ib. 

Megacles, son of Alcmeon, puts himself at the head of one of the 
factions that divided Athens in Solon’s time, i. 240. His mar- 
‘riage with Agarista, daughter of Clisthenes, ib. He drives Pisis- 

- tratus out of Athens, and soon after recalls him, 241. He is 
obliged to quil Athens, ib. ‘ 

 —-—_, friend of Pyrrhus, ii. 183. That prince ina battle gives 
his mantle and arms to Megacles, and disguises himself in 

his, 182. Megacles is wounded and unhorsed in the battle, ib. 

Megadates is appointed viceroy of Syria by Tigranes, and governs 

~ that kingdom fourteen years, ii. 455. Tigranes recalls him from 
thence, 532. : 

Megaleas, Philip’s general, devotes himself entirely to Apelles, that 
prince’s minister, ji. 248. He insults Aratus, in concert with 
Leontius, at the breaking up of a feast, 250. Philip imprisons 
him,’and then sets him at liberty upon giving security, ib. His 
bad designs against Philip are discovered, 252. He kills himself 
to avoid a trial, and execution of sentence upon him, ib. 





__ Megalopolis, city of Arcadia, i. 579. Aratus makes it enter into 


the Achzan league, ii. 213. : 

~ Megara, city of Achaia, its foundation, i. 225. That city enters 
into the Achzan league, ii. 212. 

Megistones, aacedzemonian captain, is sent by Cleomenes to the 
aid of Argos, and is killed fighting in that city, ii. 225. 
Melitus, Athenian orator, accuses Socrates, i. 468. Success of 

-. that accusation, 471. He is condemned to die, ib. 

Melon, Theban, is appointed Beeotarch, with Pelopidas and Cha- 
ron, i. 550. 

_ Memon, Rhodian, recovers the favour of Ochus, against whom he 
had taken arms, i. 584. He endeavours to prevent Darius’s ge- 
nerals from fighting the battle of the Granicus, ii. 9. He throws 

himself into Miletus, and defends that place against Alexander, 

2 
ib. He transports the inhabitants of that city to the island of 
‘Cos, ib. He advises Darius to carry the war into Macedonia, 
13. That prince gives the execution of that enterprise to him, 
‘and makes him generalissimo, ib. Memnon besieges Mitylene, 
and dies before that place, ib. 

_———-—. Memnon’s statue in Thebais: Wonders related of it, 
i, 2. 

_ Memphis, city of Egypt: its foundation, i. 24. Taking of that 
city by Cambyses, 186 ; and afterwards by Alexander, ii. 38. 

' Memphitis, son of Physcon and Cleopatra, is murdered by his fa- 
ther, cut in pieces, and sent to his mother, ii. 446. 

Menander, Athenian, is made colleague to Nicias, who had the 
command in Sicily, i. 387. He forces that general to engage in 
a sea-fight, in which he is worsted, 389. Is partly the cause of 
the defeat of the Athenians, near Agospotamos, 410. 
, comic poet, change which he introduced in comedy, i. 
XXXVIli. 
———, one of Alexander's captains: 
after that prince’s death, ii. 109. 

Mendes, city of Egypt, i. 572. A prince of that city disputes the 

’ crown with Nectanebus, ib. He is defeated and taken prisoner 

by Agesilaus, ib. . ; 

Menecrates, ridiculous vanity of that physician, i. 622. 
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provinces that fell to him 


¥ Menelaus,.Ptoiemy’s brother, is defeated by Demetrius, and obli- 


ged to retire into Salamis, ii. 146. He eurrenders himself at dis- 
cretion to Demetrius, who sends him to his brother without ran- 

. ‘som, ib. 

- supplants Jason, his brother, high-priest of the Jews, and 
obtains his office, ii. 355. Jason drives him out-of Jerusalem, 
_. 357. Antiochus reinstates him the high-priesthoad, ib. 
_ Menes, or Misraim, first king of Egypt, i. 23. 

JMenon commands the Thessalian troops, of Cyrus’s army, in that 
ptince’s expedition against his brother Artaxerxes, i. 421. Tis- 
saphernes seizes him, with the other Greek generals, by trea- 

«chery, and. puts him to death,.429. ..Menon's character, ib. 


_ Menostanes, nephew to Artaxerxes Longimanus, is defeated and 


put to flight by Megabyzus, i. 321. 


N 


He defends the city of Halicarnassus against that prince, ’ 


Mentor, Rhodian, is sent by Nectanebua into Phoenicia to support 


6lt 


the rebels there, i. 581. He is confounded on the approach of 
Ochus, 582. He puts the city of Sidon into that prince’s hands, — 
‘ib. Ochus gives him the command of a detachment of his army 
against Egypt, 583. Mentor’s actions in Egypt, ib. Ochus 
makes him governor of all the coast of Asia, and. declares him 
generalissimo of all the troops on that side, 584. Mentors con- 
duct in his government, ib. j 

Menyllus commands the Macedonian garrison which Antipater puts 
into Munychia, ii. 114. Cassander takes the command of that 
fortress from him, 123. 

Mercenaries. 
Teale : F 

Mercury, Egyptian, to whom Egypt was indebted for the invention 
of almost all the arts, i. 25. 


- 


War of the mercenaries against the Carthaginians, —__ 


Mericus, Spaniard, delivers up one of the gates of Syracuse to Mare © 


cellus in the night, ii. 506. 
Mermnade, race of the kings of Lydia, i. 143. 


Merodach-Baladan, king of Babylon, sends ambassadors to Hezee . 


kiah, to congratulate him upon the recovery of his health, i. 132. 


i. 188. Tragical death of that princess, ib. : 
Mesabates, eunuch, cuts off the head and hand of Cyrus the 


Meroe, daughter of Cyrus, becomes wife of her brother Cambyces, 


Younger by order of Artaxerxes, i. 424. Punishment inflicted = 


on him by Parysatis, 435. Bigs tS ee 
Messengers, or Letler-carriers, established by the University of Pa- 
ris, 1. 199. 
Messenia, a country of Peloponnesus, 2. xhii. 3 
Messenians. First war between the Messenians and Lacedemo- 
nians, 2. xliii. 


The Messenians defeat the army of the Lacedee- 


‘ monians near Ithome, xliv. They submit to the Lacedemonians, — 


xlv. Second war between the Messenians and Lacedamonians, 


Po 


ta 


ib. The Messenians are at first victorious, ib.; then defeated, 


ib. They are reduced to the condition of Helots, ib. They are 
reinstated by the Thebans, i. 557. Troubles between the Mes- — 


senians and Achzang, ii. 336. The Messenians put Philopemen — 


to death, 337. They are subjected by the Achwans,ib. Fault 
of the Messenians, which occasioned all their’ misfortunes, 557. 
Messina, or Messana, city of Sicily, 1. 33. 
Metellus, (L.) consul, is charged with the war againt Jugurtha, i. 
121. He is supplanted by Marius, ib. He enters Rome in tni- 
umph, ib. 





and sends him prisoner to Rome, 417. He reduces another ad- _ 
venturer, named: Alexander, ib. , 

Methone, city of Thrace, destroyed by Philip, i. 599. 

Meton, astronomer, counterfeits the madman, and wherefore, i. 


, (Q. Cxcilius) Roman pretor, defeats Andriscus, ii. 416 5° _ 


j 
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Metrodorus, of Scepsis, goes ambassador for Mithridates to Tigra- 
nes, ii. 528. Mithridates puts him to death, ib. apes 

Metrodorus, painter and philosopher, is given to Paulus #milius 
by the Athenians for a tutor to his sons, ii. 401. 

Micipsa succeeds his father Masinissa in the kingdom of Numidia, 
1, 119. 
heir with the rest of his children, ib. Micipsa’s death, ib. 

Micythus, guardian of the children of Anaxilaus. Prudence of his 
administration, i, 342. ; ek 

Midias, son-in-law of Mania, assassinates, his mother-in-law and 


He adopts Jugurtha, his nephew, and makes him co- ~ 


her son, in order to possess himself of her tiches and government, 


i. 437. He isdeprivéd of them by Dercyllidas, ib. 

Miletus, city of Tonia, i. 268. Cruelties acted by Lysander at 
Miletus, i. 419. Miletus besieged and taken by Alexander, ii. 
12 a 


Milo of Crotona, famous athleta, defeats the army of the Sybarites, 
and destroys their city, i. 345. Extraordinary strength of that 
combatant, 347. His voracity, ib. His death, ib. * 


Miltiades, Athenian, tyrant of the Thracian Chersonesus, accom- 


panies Darius in his expedition against the Scythians. and is of 
opinion that satisfaction ought to be made te them. i. 263. An 
irruption of the Scythians into Thrace obliges hin. to abandon 
the Chersonesus, whither he returns soon after, 265. He settles 
at Athens, 270. He commands the army of the Athenians, and 
gains a famous victory at Marathon over the Persians, 273. Mo- 
derate reward given him by the Athenians, 275. He sets out 
with a fleet\to reduce the revolted islands, and has ill success in 
the isle of Patos, ib. He is cited to take his trial, and has a 
a great fine laid.upon- him, ib. Not being able to pay it, he is 
put in prison, and dies there, ib. 


Cunaxa, and surrenders himself to Artaxerxes,: 427, _ 
Mina, Greek money 1 its value, i, 493, 


~Millocythes, Thracian, ubandons the Greeks after the battle of ; 


\ 








en 


5183 and himself by Fimbria, 519. 
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Mindarus, Spartan admiral, is defeated and killed in battle by Al- | 


cibiades, i. 401. 


Minerva, goddess, i. xii. Famous feast at Athens in honour of | 


her, ib. 


Mines. The product of mines was the principal riches of the an- 


“cients, i. 43. 


Minister. Wise lessons for a minister, i. 240. 


Minos, first king of Crete, i. 483. Laws instituted. by him in his 
kingdom, ib. Hatred of the Athenians for Minos, 435. Cause 
of that hatred, 486. 

Minucius (Marcue) i is appointed master of the horse to Fabius, i. 
86. He gains a slight advantage over the Carthaginians, in that 
dictator’s absence, 87. The people give him equal authority 
with the dictator, ib. He engages with disadvantage, out of 

-which Fabius extricates him, 88. He acknowledges his fault, 
“and returns to his obedience, ib. He is killed at the battle of 
Canne, 89. 


Misael, one of the three young Hebrews preserved miraculously in 


the furnace, i. 136. 
Misraim. See Menes. 


Mithras, name given the sun by the Persians, i. 415. 


Mithridates I. king of Pontus, 7. xlix. That prince submits to 

Alexander, and accompanies him in his expeditions, ii. 13. 

IT. king of Pontus, flies to avoid; the rage of Antigo- 

nus, 7. xlix. 

IIT, king of Pontus, adds Cappadocia and Paphlago- 

- mia to his dominions, 7. xlix. 

IV. king of Pontus, 7. xlix. 

V. surnamed Euergetes, king of Pontus, aids the Ro- 

mans against the Carthaginians, a. xlix. .The Romans reward 

him with Phrygia Major, ii. 444, Death of Mithridates, 448. 

VI, surnamed Eupator, ascends the throne of Pontus, 
4. xlix. The Romans take Phrygia from him, ii. 512. He pos- 
sesses himself of Cappadocia and Bithynia, after having expelled 
their kings, ib. He gives his daughter in marriage to. Tigranes, 

“ king of Armenia, 513. Open rupture between Mithridates and 
the Romans, ib. That prince gains some advantages over the 

Romans, 514, He causes all the Romans and Italians in Asia 

Minor to be massacred in one day, 515. He makes himself mas- 

ter of Athens, ib. Two of his generals are defeated by Sylla, 
His fleet is also twice beat- 

en, ib, He has an interview with Sylla, and concludes a peace 

with the Romans, 521. 

dates, under Murena, 522. It subsists only three years, ib. 

Mithridates makes a treaty with Sertorius, ii. 523. He pre- 
pares to renew the war with the Romans, ib. He seizes Paphla- 
gonia and Bithynia, ib. 
against him, 524: Mithridates defeats Cotta. by sea and land, 
ib. He forms the siege of Cyzicum, ib. Lucullus. obliges him 
- to raise it, and defeats his troops, ib. . Mithridates takes the field 
to oppose the progress of Lucullus, 525. He is entirely defeated, 
and obliged to fly, ib, He sends orders to, his sisters and wives 
to die, 526. He retires to Tigranes, his son-in-law, ib. Tigra- 
nes sends him back into Pontus to raise troops, 528. . Mithri- 
dates endeavours to console Tigranes after his defeat, 530. 
Those two princes apply in concert to raising new forces, 531. 
They are defeated by Lucullus, 533. 

Mithridates, taking advantage of the misunderstanding in, the 
Roman army, recovers all his dominions, ii. 533, 534. He is 
defeated on several occasions by Pompey, 536. He endeavours 
in vain to find an asylum with Tigranes, his son-in-law, 537. He 
retires into the Bosphorus, 538. He puts his son Xiphares to 
death, 539. He makes proposals of peace to Pompey, which 
are rejected, 540. He forms the design of attacking the Ro- 
mans in Italy, ib. Pharnaces makes the army revolt against Mi- 
thridates, who kills himself, 541, Character of Mithridates, ib. 
— I king of the Parthians, defeats Demetrius, and takes 
him prisoner, ii. 440. He carries that prince into his kingdom, 
ani gives him his daughter Rodoguna in marriage, ib. 

— IT. surnamed the Great, ascends the throne of Parthia 
after the death of his uncle Artabanes, i ii. 446. He re-establishes 
Antiochus Eusebts, who had taken refuge with him, in his do- 
minions, 454, He sends an ambassador to SyJla, to make an 
alliance with the Romans, 513. Death of Mithridates, 471. 
ITT. ascends the throne of Parthia after the death of 
shreateex! we 471. Orodes, his brother, dethrones and pus him 
to death, 
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Second war of the Romans with Mithri- | 


The Romans send Lucullus and Cotta © 








the Woancas his mortal monn re 424. Parysats 6 causes” 

be put to death, 435. 4 

» eunuch, and great chamberlain of Xerxes, inatces. him 
self an accomplice in the murder of that prince, i. 312. ‘He is 
put to death by the punishment. of the trougns, 314, e 

, of Pergamus, marches with troops to the aid of Cesar Pe 
in Egypt, ii. 550. eta. 

Mithrobarzanes, favourite of Tigranes, 15 sent against Lucullus by 
that prince, ii. 529. Himself and his troops are cut to pieces, ib. 

Milylene, capital of the isle of Lesbos, i. 220. That eity taken By 
the Athenians, 358. i 

Mnasippus is sent with a fleet by the Lacedzemonians to retake — 
Corcyra from the Athenians, i. 552. He is killed in a baliles nes 

Mnaskires, king of the Parthians, ii. 471. : 

Mnevis, name of the ox adored in Egypt, i. 9. eae 

Modesty : traces of it amongst the ancients, i. 143. It was abso 
lutely neglected at Sparta, 235. seen | 

Meris, king of Egypt, i. 23. Famous lake made by him, 4. : | 

Molo, is made governor of Media by Antiochus the Great, ii. 234. 
He makes himself sovereign in his province, ib. Antiochus de- 
feats him, in a battle, 236. He kills himself in despair, ib, 

Moloch, native given to Saturn in Scripture, i. 38. 

Monarchy. Original design of monarchy, i. 145. 
the best form of government, 191. 

Monima of lonia: Mithridates carries her with him in his train, ii. 
515. She marries that. prince, 526. Tragical death of that ae 
cess, ib. 

Monuments erected by the ancients to those who died for their 
country, i. 275, What kind of monuments the most durable, 328. # 

Motya, city of Sicily, i. 51. 

Mummies of Egypt, i. 16. 

Mummius, consul, is charged with the war in Achaia, ii. 418. He 
defeats the Achzans, 419. Takes Corinth, and entirely demo- 
lishes it, ib. He preserves the statues erected in honour of Phi- 
lopeemen, 420. Noble disinterestedness of Mummius, 421. He — 
enters Rome in triumph, ib. He goes-on an embassy into 
Egypt, Asia, Syria, and Greece, 442. 

Murena commands the left wing of Sylla’s army at the battle he 
Cheronea, ii. 518. Sylla, on setting out for Rome, leaves him 
the goyernment of Asia, 522. He makes war against Mithri-- 
dates, ib.; and is defeated, ib. He receives the honour ofa 
triumph at Rome, ib. 

Museum : academy of the learned, instituted under that name at — 
Alexandria, ii. 167. Description of the building called Mue 
seum, ib. 

Music : to what perfection it was carried by the ancients, i. 206. 
The Greeks considered it as an essential part of the education: 4 
of youth, 494. Prizes of music at the feast of Panathenza, 7. xii. 
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Musicanus, Indian prince: subjected by Alexander, ii. 85. ae] 
Mycale, promontory of the continent.of Asia, famous for the vice 

tory, of the Greeks over the Persians, i i, 302. re nt 65 ua 
Mycene, city of Peloponnesus, i. 223. Kings of Mycenze, ib. Ke | 
Mycerinus, king of Egypt, i. 28. Mildness of his reign, ibs 33 7 
Myron, Athenian sculptor, 2. xxiv. <4 


Myronides, general of the Athenians, defeats the Spartans near ¥ 
Tanagra m. Beeotia, i. 327. ss 

Myrto, supposed second wife of Socrates, from whomhe had much — 
to suffer, i. 460. 

Myscellus, genera] of the Achzans, founder of Crotona, i. \344, 

Mysteries. Feasts of the less, and greater mysteries ‘oclebrateds at 
Athens, in honour of Ceres Blgnettia,it. Coe || Cae 


“ 
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NABARZANES, general of the horse in the army of Darius, m 
conjunction with, Bessus, betrays ‘that prince, ii. 52. He retires” 
into Hyrcania, ib. He surrenders himself to.Alexander upon his — 
promise, 56. ap 

Nabis makes himself tyrant-of Sparta, ii. 270. Instances of his. . 
avarice and cruelty, ib. Philip puts Argos into his hands by way — 
of deposit, 287. Nabis declares for the Romans against that 
prince, 288. The Romans declare war against bim, 297. Q. 
Flamininus marches against him, ib. ; besieges him in Sparta — 
298); obliges him to’sue for peace, 299 ; ; and grants it him, ib. 
Nabi breaks the treaty, 302. He is. defeated by Philopeemen 
aa wand va to shut hineelf “ in} partes. He is: filed z 
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Nika & of Belesss, king of Babylon 1. 132, 
as \ Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, joins s with ( Cyaxares, King of Media, 

-. . besieges Nineveh, and entirely ruins that city, 7. 135. He associ- 

SiS ates his son Nabuchodonosor with him in the empire, and ‘sends 
_ himrat the head of an army against Nechao, ib. _ Nabopolassar’s 
death, ib. 

Nabuchodonosor I. or Saosduchinus, king of Nineveh, i. 134. That 
__ prince is attacked by Phraortes, king of the Medes, 141. He 

defeats him in the plain of Ragan, ravages his dominions, and 
_ puts him to death, ib. He sends Holophernes with a powerful 

_ . army to revenge him upon the people who had refused him aid, 

ib. Entire defeat of his army, ib. 

Saas TI. is associated in the empire of Assyria, by Na- 
bopolassar, i. 185. He defeats Necho, and conquers Syria and 
Palestine, ib. He besieges Jerusalem, makes himself master of 
it, and carries away a great number of Jews captive to Babylon, 

: ib. -Nabuchodonosor’s first dream, ib. That prince. marches 

oo, Cae against Jerusalem, takes it, and carries away all its treasures, 

186. He defects the army of Pharaoh, king of Egypt, returns 
eee to Jerusalem, and demolishes its fortifications, ib. He canses 
be himself to be adored as a god, ib. He besieges Tyre, and takes 
it after a long siege, ib. Nabuchodonozor’s second dream, ib. 

He is reduced to the condition of beasts, he recovers his former 

shape, 137; and ascends the throne, ib. He dies, ib. 

_. Naphtha, kind of bitumen very combustible, i ii. 46. 

+s Naravasus, Numidian lord, joins-Barca in the war with the merce- 

: naries, i. 72. 
- Naty, naval affairs of the ancients, i. 499. 

Naupactus, city of Atolia, i. 220. Besieged by Acilius, ii. 311. 
‘Naxos, island, one of the Cyclades, i. 265. Sedition at Naxos, 
_ which occasions the revolt of the ‘fonians against Darius, ib. 

Neapolis, quarter of the city of Syracuse so called, i. 381. 
Nearchus, officer of Alexander, undertakes to view the coast, from 
See the Indus to the bottom of the Persian gulf, ii. 86. He succeeds 
| — in his enterprise, 87, 

Nechao, king of Egypt, i. 31. He undertakes to open a commu- 

E: nication between the Nile and the Red Sea, ib. Able naviga- 
ee tors by his order undertake to sail round Africa, and happily ef- 

: fect it, ib. Nechao marches against the Babylonians and Medes, 
to put a stop to their progress, 32. He defeats Josiah, king of 
vig Judah, who opposed his march, ib. He beats the Babylonians, 

i takes Carchemis, and returns into his kingdom, ib. On his way 

~ he passes through Jerusalem, deprives Jehoaz of the crown, and 
gives it to Jehoiakim, ib. He is conquered by Nabuchodonosor, 
who retakes Carchemis, ib. Death of Nechao, ib. 

_ - ~-Nectanebus is placed by the revolted Egyptians upon the throne of 

‘Egypt, in the room of Tachos, i. 571. He is supported by Age- 

silans, ib. By his aid he reduces the party of the prince of Men- 

des 572. Not being able to defend himself against Ochus, he 

escapes into Athiopia, from whence he never returns, 583. 

_ Nehemiah, Jew, cupbearer of Artaxerxes, obtains permission of 
' that prince to return to Jerusalem, and to rebuild its fortifica- 

_tions, i. 322, He acquits himself of his commission with incre- 
= dible zeal, ib. 

Neleus of Scepsis, to whom Theophrastus had left the works of 

Aristotle, ii. 521. 
_ Nemea, games instituted near that city, 2. xx. 
Neolas, brother of Molo and Alexander, brings the latter the news 
of Molo’s defeat by Antiochus, and then sults himself through 
~ despair, ti. 236. 




















pose Moplolenis one of Alexander’s captains : provinces that fell to 
____ him after the death of that prince, ii. 109.° He joins Antipater and 
oa Craterus against Perdiccas and Enmenes, 119. He marches with 


— Craterué against the latter, ib.; and is killed in a battle, 120, 
Character of Neoptolemus, 119. 
, uncle of Pyrrhus, reigns in Epirus in his nephew’s 
Pyrrhus causes him to be dethroned, ib. 
. » Greek poet, i. 620. = : 
_ Nerighssor puts himself at the head of a conspiracy against Evil- 
Merodach, king of Assyria, and reigns in his stead, i. 137. He 
makes war against the Medes, and is killed in a battle, 157. 
= Nero, (C. ‘Claudius,) consul, quits his province, and makes haste 
to join his colleague, in order to attack Asdrubal in conjunction 
with him, i. 94. e 
: Nevius, Roman officer, surprises Philip’s camp near Apollonia, in 
the night, ii. 255. 
Nicea, city built by Alexander at the place where he had defeat- 
ed vane ii. 79. 
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Rc: ; ‘place, 4. I. 
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Nicander is deputed by the Atolians to Philip, i. 301. He en 


deavours to engage that prince to join Antiochus against the — , 


Romans, ib. 
Nicanor, young officer in Alexander’s army: rash boldness which 
costs him his life, ii. 76. 
» Cassander’s brother, is put to death by order of Olym-. 
pias, ii 130, 
-, governor of Media under Antiochus, is surprised in his 
camp in the night by Seleucus, and obliged to fly, ii. 139. He 
is killed i in a battle, 147. i 
, officer of Seleucus Ceyaunus, conspires against that prince 
‘and poisons him, ii. 233. He is put to death by Achazus, ib. 
- , lieutenant-general of Antiochus Epiplanes, marches 
against the Jews, and is defeated by Judas Maccabeus, ii. 364, 
- Demetrius Soter sends him with an army into Judzwa, to assist 
| Alcimus, 433. He is defeated by Judas Maccabeus, and is 
killed in battle, ib. 





Nicias, general of the Athenians, makes them conclude a peace 


with the Lacedzmonians, i. 369. 
in vain, 375. 
cibiades, ib. 


He opposes the war of Sicily 


His conduct opsanivine in Sicily, 378. After some 


expeditions, he forms the siege of Syracuse, 382. The city is 


reduced to extremities, 384. The arrival of Gylippus changes 
the face of affairs, 385. Nicias writes to the Athenians to state 

his condition, and to demand reinforcement, 386. Two col- 
leagues are appointed him, 387. He is compelled by his col-_ 
leagnes to engage in a sea-fight, in which he is defeated, 388. 

His land-army is also defeated, ib. He hazards another seacfight 
-in concert with Demosthenes, and is again defeated, 389. He — 


determines to retire by land, 390. He is reduced to surrender ~ 


at discretion, 394. He is condemned to die, and executed, 395. 

- , treasurer to Perseus, throws the treasures of that prince 
into the sea by his order, ii. 387. - Perseus puts him to death, ib. ~ 

Nicocles, son of Evagoras, reigns at Salamis after his father’s death, — 
i. 568. Aiea 

, king of Paphos, submits to Ptolemy, ii. 138. He makes 

an alliance secretly with Antigonus, ib. He kills himself, ib. 

, tyrant of Sicyon, is driven out of that city by Aratus, ii. 











207. 
Nicogenes, in whose house Themistocles resides at ge, supplies 


his guest with the means of going to the court of Persia in safety, i 


i. 315, 

Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy’s generals, refuses to desert with Thes- 
dotus, ‘and continues to adhere to Ptolemy, ii. 238. 

, a venerable old man, harangues the Syracusans, to dis- 

stade them from condemning the Athenian generals, i. 349. ; 

Nicomedes I. king of Bithynia, ¢. xlix. 3 

— I], son of Prusias king of Bithynia, goes to Rome, ii. 

412. He kills his father, who had given orders for murdering 

him, and reigns in his stead, 413. He sets up‘a child under the 

name of Ariarathes, and causes the kingdom of Cappadocia to 

“be demanded for him of the Romans, 512. His death, 513. 

ITI, ascends the throne of Bithynia, ii. 513. He is de- 
throned by Mithridates, ib. The Romans reinstate him, ib. He 
is again expelled by Mithridates, ib. Sylla reconciles him and 
Mithridates, who restores him his dominions, 521. Nicomedes, 
in gratitude for the services of the Romans, at his death leaves 
the Roman people his heirs, 523. = 

Nicostratus of Argos ebinide one of the detachments of Ochus’s 
army, in that prince’s expedition into, Egypt, i. 583. 

, pretor of the Achwans, defeats the troops of Andros- 
thenes, who commanded for Philip at Corinth, ii. 292. 

Nileus, son of Codrns, settles in Asia Minor, i. 225. 

Nile, river of Africa: its sources, i. 5.. Cataracts of the Nile, ib 
Causes of its inundation, 6. Time that its inundation continues, 
ib. Measure-or depth of its inundation, ib. Canals of the Nile, 
7. Fertility occasioned by the Nile, ib. Double prospect oc- 
casioned by the Nile, 8. Canal of communication between the 
two seas by the Nile, ib. = 

Nimrod, founder of the Assyrian empire, i. 123. History con- 
founds him with his son Ninus, ib. Scripture places him very 
near Abraham ; for what reason, 125. 

Nineveh, city of Assyria: its foundation, i. 125. Description of 
that city, ib. Kings of Nineveh, ib. Destruction of that city, 141. 

Ninus, king of Assyria, succeeds Nimrod, and is often confounded 
with that prince, i. 124. He builds Nineveh, 125. His expe- 
dition against the Bactrians, ib. We marries Semiramis, and has 
a son by her, ib. He dies soon after, ib. 























He is appointed general with Lamachus and Al- 
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Ninyas, sm of Ninus and Semiramis, reigns in Avsyria, i. 130. Ef- 
4 feminacy and indolence of that prince, ib. 
Nitocris, queen of Babylon, i. 138. Inscription which she causes 
to be put upon her tomb, ib. « 
 No-Amon, famous city of Feypt, i. 30. 
i Nobility. Wherein true nobility consists, ii. 136. 

Nomi, or governments, of Egypt, i. 1. 

Numidians, people of Africa, i, 72. Their principal force consist- 
ed in cavalry, 105. 

Nypsius, general of Dionysius the Younger, relieves the citadel of 
Syracuse, closely besieged by the Syracusans, i. 532. He bums 
and plunders part of the city of Syracuse; ib. Dionysius drives 
him out of Syracuse, of which he had made himself master, 538. 

Nysa, nurse of Bacchus, ii. 169. 
; Nyssa, sister of Mithridates falle into the hands of Lucullus, ii. 
52 


oa eet 0. 


: OBEDIENCE: model. of it in the Eaveation of the Spartan 

youth, i. 233. Means necessary to be used for obtaining volun- 

_ tary obedience, 152, 

Obelisks of Egypt, i. 2. 

Ocha, sister of Ochus, is buried alive by order of that prince, i. 

Kes 575. 

 Ochus takes the name of Darius, for having put a stop to the inso- 

lence of Smerdis the Magian, i. 252. See Darius ze 
~——, son of Artaxerxes Longimanus, marches at the head of a 

great army against Sogdianus, i. 364. He gets that prince into 
his hands, and puts him to death, 365. He ascends the throne 

: of Persia, and changes his name from Ochus to Darius, ib. 

Darius Nothus. 

te , son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, opens his way to the empire 

by the murder of his brothers, i. 575. He ascends the throne of 
Persia, and takes the name of Artaxerxes, ib. Cruelties which 
ee he commits, ib. His successful expeditions against Pheenicia, 

_ ‘Cyprus, and Egypt, 582. After those expeditions he abandons 

himself to pleasures. 584. He is poisoned by Bagoas, ib. 

' Octaria, widow of Marcellus, and sister of young Czesar, marries 
Antony, ii. 554. She leaves Rome to go to Antony, and arrives 
at Athens, 555. Antony forbids her to come any further, ib. 
She returns to Rome, ib. Affront which she receives from Au- 
tony, 557. 

Ocaras, (Cn.) pretor, commands the Roman fleet against Per- 

» seus, ti. 390. Means which he uses to make that prince quit 
the island of Samothracia, which was deemed a sacred and in- 
violable asylum, 399. Perseus puts himself into his hands, ib. 
“Octavius receives the honour of a triumph, 404. The Romans 
send him to Syria as ambassador, 429. He is murdered there, 
432. The senate erect a statue to him, 433. 

—— , Crassus’s lieutenant, endeavours in vain to console him 

for his defeat, ii. 477. He accompanies that general in his in- 

- terview with Surena, 479. He is killed in defending him, 480. 

-Odeon, or theatre of music at Athens, i. 330. 

 » Oebares, Darius’s groom, by his address secures the crown of Per- 

sia, to his master, i. 191. 

Ocbazus, Persian lord: barbarous cruelty of Darius towards him, 
HlO2s, <= 

Economy. 
lity, i. 331. 

Oliiaces, king of Colchis, is subdued by Pompey, who makes him 
serve-as an ornament in his triumph, ti. 542. 

Olympia, castle in the neighbourhood of Syracuse, i. 381. 

~ Olympiads. Epocha of the Olympiads, i. 224. 

Olympias, daughte: of Neoptolemus, is married to Philip king of 
Macedonia, and has by that prince Alexander the Great, i. 
595. Philip repudiates her, 619. Alexander carries her to Epi- 
tus, 620... Polysperchon recalls her from Epirus, whither she had 
retired during Antipater’s regency, and divides the government 
with her, ii. 123. Olympias causes Arideus, and his wife Eury- 
dice, to be-put to death, 129. Cassander besieges her in Pydna, 
whither she had retired, takes her prisoner, and puts her to 
‘death, 130. 

Olympic. Solemn games of Greece, 7. xx. 

them, xxvi. 
f Olynihus, city of Thrace, i. 545. 
p war again:t it, 546. 


See 





It is one of the principal constituents of political abi- 


Ladies admitted to 


The: Lacedemonians declare 
\t is compelled to surrender, 547. Olyn- 


INDEX. | 





\ 


~ thug, tpon the point of being besie,ed by Phitip,, taploied the s 
Philip*makes himself master of that 


aid of the Athenians, 601. 
city by the treason ‘of two of its citizens, and plunders it, 603. 


Onesicritus, philosopher-and historian: Alexander deputes him to 
the Brachmans, to engage them to join in his train, ii. 80. He 


can prevail upon none of them to do so, except Calanus, 81. 

Onesimus, Macedonian lord, not being able to dissuade Perseus 
from making war with the "Romans, quits his party, and retires: 
to Rome, ii. 388. 

sash son of Jaddus, high-priest of the Jews, 

. 121. His death, 159. 

, high-priest of the Jews, makes himself venerat le for ais 

piety, ii. 352, - He refuses Heliodorus the treasures kept in the 

temple of Jerusalem, ib. Heis deposed by the intrigues of Jan 

son his brother, 354. His death, 355. 

» son of the former, having failed of the high- priesthood, Te- 
tires into Egypt, ii, 235. He builds a temple there for the 
Jews, ib. 

Onomarchus, brother of Philomelus, general of the Phoceeans, 
takes upon him the command of the troops in his stead, i. 
598. He is defeated by Philip, and killed in the battle, ib. His 
body is fastened to a gibbet, ib. 








Onomastes, governor of Thrace for Philip, executes the cruel de- 


cree of that prince against the people of Maronza, ii. 334. . 
Ophellas, governor of Libya and Cyrenaica, revolts against Ptole- 
my, and renders himself independent, ii. 142. He suffers him_ 


self to be seduced by Agathocles, and carries him troops into the — 


coateys of the Carthaginiansy/ iecGile 
death, 

Oppius, pits proconsul, marches against Mithridates 
ken prisoner, il. 514. 

Oracles : famous ones of antiquity, t. xvi. 
Trophenius in Beotia, ib. Of the Branchide, ib. Of Claros, 
xvii. Of Delphi, ib. Usual character of oracles, xviii. Whe- 
ther they are to be ascribed to the operation of devils, or the 
knavery of men, ib. 

Orations : 
of those who had died fighting for their country, i, 350. 

Oralor : quality most essential to an orator, i. 586. 

Orchestra, part of the theatre of the ancients, 7. xxxvii. 


Agathocles puts him 2 


Orchomenus, part of Boeotia, where the battle between Sys and air 


Archelaus was fought, ii. 519. : 
Orestes, son and successor of Agamemnon, king of Mycens or 
223, 





, Roman commissary, goes to Corinth, and notifies to the 
Acbeans the decree of the senate for separating several cities 
from their league, ti. 417. He flies to escape the violence of the 
people, ib. 


Oretes, governor of Asia Minor for Cambyses, puts Polycrates. to. ‘ 
Darius puts him 


death, and seizes the island of Samos, 1. 188. 
to death, 254. 


Oroandes, of Crete, promises Perseus to receive him into his shin? 


and embarks part of the riches of that prince, ii. 399. He runs 
away with those treasures, ib. 


Orobazus is sent ambassador to Sylla by Arsaces king of Parthia, 


succeeds his father, it 


, and is fee / 


Of Daten ib, Of 


funeral orations ocenceds in Greece over the toube 
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to make an alliance with the Romans, i ii. 513, NI EAGSe puts ee ; 


to death at his return, ib. 
Orodes,; king of Parthia, i ii. 471, 

mans under Crassus, ib. Orodes, jealous of the glory Surena had 

acquired by the defeat of Crassus, puts him to death, 481. 


Grief of that prince for the death of his son Pacorus, 483, He = 
chooses Phraates for his successor, who causes him to be put to 


death, ib. 
Oromasdes, divinity worshipped by the Persians, i. 212. 


Orentes, son-in-law of Artaxerxes Mnemon, ccmmands the land= 
army of that prince in the war against Evagoras, i. 452. He ac- 


cuses Tiribasus falsely, 453. He terminates the war with Eva- 

goras by a treaty of peace, ib, Artaxerxes punishes him for his 

false accusation, 455, 

—, governor of Mysia, joins with the provinces of Asia Minor 
in their revolt against Artaxerxes Mnemon, and then betrays 
them, i. 572. 

Orphans ; Charondas’s law in favour of them, i. 346. 





Orsaces, an old general, accompanies | Pacorus in his expedition by 


order of Orodes, ii. 481. He is killed in a battle, ib. 
Orsines, xovernor ‘of Pasargade, re-establishes good order through- 
out the whole province, ii. 87. He goes to meet Alexander with 
magnificert presents, ib. 
the secret intrigues of the eunuch Bagoas, 88 


War of that prince with the Ro- 


He is put to death in consequence of 








a 








- 


_Oxyrinchus, city of the Lower Thebais, i. 16. 





“Diana, surnamed Orthia, i. 229. 

‘Ortygia, island near Syracuse, i. 381. 

Oss. Persian lord, marches at the head of an army against Mega- 
~ byzus, i 1, 321. He is defeated and taken prisoner, ib. Megaby- 
‘zus generously sends him back to Artaxerxes, ib. 

- Ostanes, chief of the Magi, accompanies Xerxes in his expedition 
against Greece, i. 302. 

Ostracism, a kind of sentence amongst the Athenians, by which 
persons were condemned to banishment, i. 276. The banish- 
ment of Hyperbolus puts an end to the ostracism. 372. 

Osymandias, king of Egypt, i. 23. Magnificent edifices which he 
caused to be erected, ib. Famous library formed by that prince, 

“ib. His tomb surrounded with a circle of gold, which Camby- 
ses afterwards took away, ib. 

Olanes, Persian lord, discovers the imposture of Smeidis the Ma- 
gian, by the means of his daughter, i. 190. He forms a conspi- 
‘racy against that usurper, ib. He re-establishes Syloson, tyrant 
of Samos, 256. 

Othryades, Lacedemonian, obtains the victory for the Lacedzemo- 
nians over the Argives by his valour, ¢. xliii. He kills himself 
upon the field of battle, ib. 

Oxathres, brother of Darius, distinguishes himself in the battle of 
Issus, ii. 20. Alexander pnts Bessus into his hands, to inflict 
upon that traitor the punishment he deserved, 62. 

Oxyartes, Persian prince, entertains Alexander in his house, and 


__ givee him his daughter Roxana in marriage, ii. 70. 


Oxydrace, people of India, ii. 83. Their capital besieged and ta- 
ken by Alexander, ib. They submit to that ptince, $4.. 

Wonder related of 

that city by the Abbé Fleury in his Ecclesiastical History, ib. 


P. 


PACORUS, son of Orodes, king of the Parthians, enters Syria at 
the head of an army, and besieges Antioch, ii, 481. He raises 
the siege of that city, and is defeated in a battle, ib. He returns 

_ into Syria, and is defeated and killed in a battle, 483. 

Pedaretus, \.acedzeemonian: his love of his country, i. 230. 


Pagan. Definition of a Pagan by Tertullian, i. 318. See Pa- 
ganism. 
Paganism. -General reflections upon Paganism, t. xi. Absurdi- 


ties of Paganism, ib. What the highest perfection to be ex- 
pected from it was, i. 346. 

_ Palamedes, trazedy written by Euripides on the occasion of the 
death of Socrates, i. 4'76. 

Falesline, province of Syria, ¢. x. 

Palestre, public schools in which the athlete exercised them- 
selves in wrestling,*2. xxiii. 

. Palica, city of Sicily, near which there was a temple famous for 
the sanctity of the oaths taken there, i. 343. 

Palisades : difference of those used by the Greeks and Romans in 

_ fortifying their camps, ii. 288. 

Pammenes commands the troops sent by the Thebans to the aid 
of Artabasns, and occasions his gaining two considerable victo- 
ries, i. 576. 

Athenian general, marches to the aid of the city of Me- 

ealopolis, besieged by the Lacedamoniang, i i. 580. 





. Pemphylia, province of Asia Minor, 7. x. 


_. gut for the battle, 164. 


Panathenea, festival celebrated at Athens, 7. xi. 

Pancratium, kind of combat amongst the ancients, 1. XXIV. 

Panetius, Stoic philosopher: he accompanies Scipio in his em- 
bassy to the kings of the East, ii. 442. 

- Pantauchus, Perseus’s ambassador to Gentius » engages that prince 
in his master’s interest against the Romans, ii. 392. 

Panthea, wife of Abradates, is taken prisoner by Cyrus, i. 158. 

_ Conduct of that prince in regard to her, ib. She brings over her 
husband to Cyrus, ib. Her discourse with him before he sets 

The excess of her grief upon the death 

of Abradates, 166. She stabs herself with a dagger, and falls 

dead upon her husband, ib. 


- Paphlagonia, province of Asia Minor, 2. x. 





Papiria, mother of the second Scipio Africanus : 
tality of Scipio in regard to her, i. 116. 

Papyrss, plant of Egypt: description of it, i. 20. 

pagar: last of the legitimate children of Pericles, dies of the 
_ plagues 5 i. 353. 


magnificent libe- 


ee te | 


 Onthia. Inhuman one rendered by the Lacedzmonians to 





Parasanga, measufe of distance peculiar to, the Persians, i. 434. 

Parchment : invention of Parchment, i. 20. 

| Paris, Trojan, returning home with Helen, wher he ba Bimied 
off, is driven by a tempest into one of the mouths of the Nile, i. 


27, Proteus, king of Egypt, obliges him to leave Helen with 


him, and to quit Egypt, ib. Paris returns to Troy, ib. 


615 


Parmenio, one of Alexander’s generals, is placed at the head one 


the infantry, in the expedition of that prince against the Persians, 


and does him great service, ii. 9. He seizes the pass of Syria, 
and makes himself master of the small city of Issus, 17.  Alex- 
ander confides the treasures laid up in Damascus, 
ing of the prisoners, 
to accept Darius’s offers, 33. 


and the keep-. 
to him, 23. Parmenio advises that prince 
Surprise of Parmenio, on seeing — 


‘3 


Alexander prostrate himself before the high-priest Jaddus, 34. _ 


Alexander causes him to be killed as an accomplice in the con- 
spiracy of Philotas,61. Eulogy of Parmenio, ib. 

Parmys, daughter of the true Smerdis, marries Daring, i. 252, : 

Parricide. Reasons that prevented Solon from making any law 
against that crime, i. 239. 

Parthenie, name given to the illegitimate children of the biceder 


monians: when grown up, they banish themselves from Sparta, : 


and settle at Tarentum in Italy, 2. xliii. 
Parthenon, temple of Minerva at Athens, i. 329, 


Parthia, country of the Parthians, province of Upper Asia, ¢. x. Be- 


ginning of the empire of the Parthians, ii. 470. Kings of Parthia 
from Arsaces I. to Orodes, ib. 

Parysatis, siscer and wife of Darius Nothus, i. 365. Her jlidueneen 
over her husband, ib. Extreme fondness of Parysatis for her 
zon Cyrus, ib. She obtains pardon of Artaxerxes for that.son, 
and causes him to be sent back to his government, 414, ‘Cru- 


elty and jealousy of Parysatis, 436. She poisons Statira, ib, Ar- — 


taxerxes confines her in Babylon, ib. 
Pasargada, city of Persia, submits to Alexander, ii. 51. 
Patarbemis, officer of Apries, not having been able-to seize ae 


sis in the midst of the revolted Egyptians, is treated i in the most ae 


ns a 


cruel manner by that prince, i. 34. 


Patisithes, chief of the Magi, place& his brother Smerdis upon the — 


throne of Persia, i. 189. He is killed with his brother, 191. 

Patroclus, governor of Babylon for Seleucus, abandons that city — 
upon the approach of Demetrius, and retires into the marshes, _ 
ii. 140. 





eommands the fleet sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus ' to the 
aid of the Athenians besieged by Antigonus Gonatas, ij. 195. 
He returns into Egypt, and at Caunus causes Bink the: satiric 
poet to be put to death, ib. s 
, Athenian, eine Demosthenes before the jndges, 

violafor of the laws, i i. 588. Bad success of his accusation, ib. 
Patron, general of the Greeks in the pay of Darius, advises that 








1 


as-a 


prince in vain to confide the guard of his person to the Greeks, £ 


ero. 

Paulus Emilius. See Emilius. 

Pausanias, king of Lacedemon, commands the army of thé Gikelis 
jointly with Aristides, and gains a great battle over the Persians, — 
1. 299. ° He makes the Lacedamonians lose the chief command 
by his haughtiness, 306. His secret intrigues with the Persians, 
307. He is discovered and punished, 308. 

———., kting of Lacedamon, commands at the siege of Athens, — 
j. 411. He obtains peace for the Athenians, 418. He neglects 
to march to the aid of Lysander, and is summoned to take his 
trial on his return, 445. 
ed to die, ib. He retires to Tegzea, and dies there, ib. 5 

—, Macedonian prince, possesses himself of the throne ot 

Macedonia, i. 592. He is dethroned by Iphicrates, ib. 

—, young Macedonian Jord, cannot obtain satisfaction of 
Philip for an insult which he had’ received from Attalus, 1. 620. 
He assassinates Philip in revenge, and is torn in cece upon 
the spot, ib. 

Pausistratus, commander of the Rhodian fleet, i is defeated by Po- 
lyxenides, Antiochus’s admiral, and killed in the battle, i ii, 313, 

Pay of the troops by sea and land amongst the ancients, i. 501. - 

Pelasgus teaches the first Greeks to live upon acorns, i. 222. - 

Pella, capital of Macedonia, famous for the birth of Philip and 
Alexander, i. 591. 

Pelopidas, Theban: his character, i. 547. His friendship wilt 

_Epaminondas, ib. He abandons Thebes, and retires to Athens, 
548. He forms the design of restoring the liberty of his country, 
ib. He is elected Beeotarch, 550. He drives the garrison out 
of the citadel, ib. He causes the Athenians to declare for the 
Thebans, 551. 








ra 


He gains on advantage over the Lagedeemonians 


ee 


He refuses to appeat, and is condemn- 


-- the people, ib. 


éié 


near Tegyra, 552. He commands. the sacred, battalion at the 
battle of Lenctra, 554,. He. is.created Bootarch with Epami- 
nondas, ravages, Laconia,, and advances to the gates of Sparta, 
556. At his return he .is accused and acquitted, 557. The 
Thebans send him ambassador to the court of. Persia, 559. His 
influence with Artaxerxes, ib. Pelopidas marches against Alex- 
ander, tyrant of Pherae, and reduces him to reason, 560. He 
goes to Macedonia to appease the troubles of that court, and 
brings away, Philip as an hostage, ib. He returns into Thessaly, 
ib. He is seized, and made. prisoner by treachery, 561. He 
animates Thebe, wile of Alexander, against her husband, ib. 
He is delivered by Epaminondas, 562. Pelopidas marches 
against the tyrant, gains,a victory over him, and is killed in the 
battle, 563. Singular-honours paid to his memory, ib. 
"Pelopidas, one of the officers of Mithridates, is sent ambassador by 
that prince to demand satisfaction of the Romans, and to declare 
_ war against them.in case of refusal, ii. 513. 
- Peloponnesus, province and peninsula of Greece, now called the 
-Morea,,i. 220. Peloponnesian war, 347, 
Pelops gives his name,to Peloponnesus, i. 223. 
Pelusium, city of Lower, Egypt, i. 9. 
Pensions. Manner of giving pensions by the kings of Persia, i. 199. 
Pentacosiomedimni, citizens of. the first class, at Athens, i, 486. 
Pentathlum, as ssemblage of several agonistic exercises amongst the 
Greeks, 2. xxiv. 
Penthilus, son of Orestes, reigns at Mycenz with his brother Tisa- 
,menes, i, 223; | 
_ Perdiceas, son of, Amyntas I]. is placed upon the throne of Mace- 
‘donia by Pelopidas, i. 560. He is killed in a battle against the 
Illyrians, ib, | 
. one of Alexander’s generals, receives that prince's ring 
a moment before his death, ii..97. Provinces which fell to him 
after.the death of Alexander, 109. _ He is appointed guardian of 
Aridens, and regent of the empire, ib. He puts Statira, Alexan- 
- der’s widow, to ‘death, 110. He quells the revolt of the Greeks ° 
_in ‘Upper. Asia, 111. He puts Eumenes into possession of Cappa- 
~ docia, 118. He marries Cleopatra, Alexander’s sister, ib. . His 
unfortunate expedition into Egypt, 119. He is killed there, 120. 
Pergamus, city of Great Mysia in Asia Minor, ¢. x. Kings of Per- 
gamus, xlix. The kingdom of Pergamus becomes a Roman pro- 
vince, ii. 444, 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth, is ranked m the number of the seven 
sages, i. 248. 
- Pericles, Athenian: his extraction, i. 323. His education, ib. 
- Care that he takes to cultivate his mind by the study of the sci- 
ences, and to exercise-himself in eloquence, 324. Means that 
he employs for conciliating the favour of the people, 325. He 
undertakes to reduce the power of the Areopagus, and succeeds 
_ in it, 326. Thucydides is opposed to him, 328. He adorns 
Athens with magnificent buildings, 329. Envy of the Athenians 
against Pericles, ib. He justifies himself, and causes Thucvdi- 
des to be banished, 330. He changes his conduct in respect to 
His great authority, ib. His disinterestedness, 





331. 

_ Expeditions of Pericles into the Thracian Chersonesus, i. 332; 
about Peloponnesus, ib.; and against Euboeas, 333. He redu- 
ces the Samians, and demolishes their walls, ib. He causes aid 
to be granted the people of Corcyra against the Corinthians, ib. 
Trouble given him by his enemies, 336. He indnces the Athe- 
nians to enter into a war with the Lacedemonians, 338; and 
to shut themselves up within.their walls, 348. He prevents them 
from taking the field, whilst their lands are ravaged, 349. He 

- pronounces the funeral oration of the Athenians killed during 

the campaign, 350. The Athenians divest him of the command, 
and, fine him, 352.. Grief of Pericles for the death of his son 
Paralus, 353. The Athenians reinstate him, ib.; and permit 
him to enrol his illegitimate son amongst the citizens, 354. Death 
of Pericles, ib. His panegyric, ib. 

——, son of the former, one. of the Athenian generals, who de- 
feated the Lacedzemonians near the islands Arginuse, is con- 
demned with his colleagues to die, i. 408. 

Pernthus, city of Thrace, besieged by Philip, and delivered by 
the Athenians, 1. 610. 

Begun Punishment of perjury in Egypt, i. 12. 

Perpenna, Roman ambassador to Gentius, is imprisoned, ii, 393. 
Anicius delivers him, and sends him to Rome with the news of 
bis victory, ib. Perpenna, when consul, marches against Aristo- 
nicus, defeats him in a battle, and takes hiu prisoner, 444. He 
dies cn his return to Rome, ib. 





Bae first king of Viren i. 294. 





against his brother Demetrins, and accuses him to Philip, ii. 343 
His speech against his brother, 345. Perseus removes from court. 
to avoid his father’s indignation, 351. He takes possession of, 
the throne of Macedonia after his father’s death, 352. He pots 
Antigonus, whom his father had chosen his successor, to death, 
372. He prepares secretly for war against the Romans, 373, 


the Achzans, ib. 
sures, ib. Eumenes gives them fresh information concerning his 
proceedings, ib. Perseus endeavours to rid himself of that prince, _ 
first by assassination, 375; and afterwards by poison, ib. 
ture between Perseus and the Romans, 376. Interview of Per-— 
seus and Marcius, 377. War declared in form, 379. Perseus — 
advances with his troops near the river Peneus, 330, Battle of 
the cavalry, in which that prince gains a considerable advan- 
tage, and makes an ill use of it, 381. 
peace, which are rejected, 383. He takes fright upon the ar- 
rival of the consul Marcius in Macedonia, and leaves him the~ 
the passage open, 387. He resumes courage soon after, ib. He 
solicits aid on all sides, 391, 
succours, 392. He is entirely defeated and put to flight by. Pau- 
lus Zmilius at the battle of Pydna, 397. He is taken prisoner 


umpb of Paulus Emilius, 404. Death of Perseus, ib.. 


burns the palace of it in a drunken revel, ii. 51. 
Persia, province of Asia, 2. x. Foundation of the Persian empire 
by Cyrus, i. 178. 
Cambyses, 185; Smerdis the Magian, 189; Darius, 


xes II. 364; "Sogdianus, ib. 3 Darius Nothus, 365; Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, 572s Ochus, 5753 Arses, 584; Darius Codomannsy A 
ib. Destruction of the empire of the Persians by Alexander, f ie 


of the Persian empire, ib. Manners and customs of the Persians, 

. 192. Education of the Persians in the time of Cyrus, 148. 
Gavcinsent of the Persians, 192. Form of it monarchical, ib. 
Coronation of their kings, 413. Respect paid to them, 192. 
Manner of educating their children, ib. 
Persians, 193. Administration of justice, 194. Attention to the 
provinces, 196. Invention of posts and couriers, 198. Care of | 
their finances, 199. Of war, 200. Entrance into the troops, 
ib. Arms of the Persians, 201. 
scythes, ib. Military discipline of the Persians, 202. 
order of battle, 203. 
of Cyrus, and after that prince, 205. Arts and sciences of the 
Persians, ib. Their religion, 210. Marriages and burials, 
Petalism, kind of sentence established at Syracuse, i. 343. \ 


Their — 


bians, ii. 140. 

Petra Oriana, inaccessible rock, ii. 66. Alexander makes himeelf 
master of it, 67. 

Peucestes, oné of Alexander's captains, diedneurnes himself at the 
siege of the city of Oxydrace, ii. 83. Provinces which fell to 
him after the death of Alexander, 110. He opposes the progress 
of Pithon, and drives him out of Media, 129. 

Phalantus, general of the Spartans called Parthenie, settles them 
at Tarentum, 7. xliv. 

Phalanx, Macedonian : description of it, i. 596. 


Carthage, i. 53. 

Phalecus is appointed general of the Phoceeans during the sacred 
war, in the room of Phayllus, 7. 599. He pillages the temple of 
Delphi, as the. other had done, ana ts deposed, ib. 

Phalerus, port of Athens, i. 305. : 

Phameas, general of the Carthaginian cavalry, dares not to tale 
the field when Scipio is to support the foragers, 
over to the Romans, 111. 


i. 186. The Greeks in the king of Egypt’s service murder his 
children in revenge, ib. 

Pharaoh, name common to the kings of Egypt, i. 24. One of them 
gives hig daughter to Solomon in marriage, 28. > : 
Pharisees, powerful sect in Judea, ii. 452. Persecution of Alex- 
ander Janneus and his party by the Pharisees, 458. Eud of 
their tyranny, 466. ; 


, son of Philip, last king of Macedonna, | foriné a eohips cy ‘ 


Rup-- “= 


He makes proposals of — 


His avarice loses him considerable — 


with his children, 399; and serves as an ornament in the tris 
Persepolis, capital city of Persia, subjected by Alexander, who - 
Kings who reigned in Persia: Cyrus, ib. 


son of Hy- — 
staspes, 252 ; Xerxes, 278; Artaxerxes Longimanue, 314 ; Xer- 


53. Vices which occasioned the decline, and at length the ruin, ~ 


Public council of the “4 


Their chariots armed with — 
Quality of the Persian troops in the time 
213.- 


Petra, a very strong place in the country of the Nabathaan Ara~ 


Phalaris, his bull taken at the siege of ‘Agrigentum, and sent to = 


i. 110. He goes 4 


Phanes of Halicarnasens, general of the Greek auxiliaries in the 
army of Amasis, upon some discontent goes over to Cambyses, oe 








He endeavours to gain allies, ib. He tries in vain to bring over 
The Romans are informed of his secret mea- 
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rnabasus, governor of Asia, and general of the troops of Da- 
ius and Artaxerxes, kings of Persia, aids the Lacedzemonians 
against the Athenians, i. 400. . He maktes peace with the latter, 
- 401. He sends complainte against Lysander to Sparta, 419. 
His whole province is ravaged by Agesilaus, 442. Interview of 
Agesilaus and Pharnabasns, 444. The latter is charged by Ar- 
_ taxerxes with the war against Egypt, 569. The enterprise mis- 
_ carries through his fault, 570. : 
Pharnaces makes the army revolt against his father Mithridates, 
and is elected king in his stead, ii. 540. He is declared the 
_ friend and ally of the Romans, 541. He is defeated and driven 
. ont, of Pontus by Caesar, 552. 
‘Pharnacias, eunuch of Xerxes II. supplies Sogdianus with the 
means for assassinating that prince, i. 364. : 
Pharos, its famous tower or light-house, ii. 166. 
Phasael, brother of Herod, is made governor of Jerusalem, ii. 463. 
_ He is taken by the Parthians and putin irons, ib. He kills him- 
self to avoid the ignominy of punishment, ib, 
__-~Phayllus, general of the Phoceans during the sacred war, plunders 
E the temple of. Delphi to defray the expenses of that war, 599. 
_ His death, ib. : 
—_— , of Crotona, athleta: his affection for the Greeks, and 
=: valour, ii. 46. 
_. Phebidas, Lacedemcuian, sets out from Sparta at the head of a 
| body. of troops against Olyntbus, i. 546. He seizes the citadel 
Poet ye pee by fraud, io. He is deprived of the command, and 
fined, ib. 
__ Phedyma, daughter of Otanes, and wife of Smerdis the Magian, 
___ discovers that usurper’s imposture, i. 190. She marries Darius 
_ after the death of Smerdis, 252. 
_. .Phenicia, province of Syria, 2. x. 
Soe oudOchus,+1.:: 581. 
Pherendates, Persian Jord, made governor of Egyptby Ochus, i. 583. 
_. Pherenicus, one of the Facile octeiaian against the tyrants of 
= Thebes, i., 549. . 
G52 SO OE of Egypt, i. 27. Action of that prince against the 
_~ Nile, ib. ; 
Phidias, famous painter and sculptor: Pericles gives him the. di- 
-rection of the public buildings at Athens, i. 329. Ingratitude of 
_ the Athenians to Phidias, 336. ‘ 
_ Phila, Antipater’s daughter, is married to Craterus, ii. 116. After 
the death of Craterus she marries Demetrius Poliorcetes, ib. 
- She kills herself by poison, ii. 164. Praise of that princess, 116. 
-, daughter of Seleucus and Stratonice, marries Antiochus Go- 
natas, 1. 178. i 
Philadelphus, name given ironically to Ptolemy II. king of Egypt, 
~ jt 166. See Plolemy Philadelphus. 
_- Philammon assassinates Arsinoe, sister and wife of Ptolemy Philo- 
pator, ii. 241. He is beaten to death with staves by the ladies 
of honour to that princess, 275. 
_ Phileni, two brothers, citizens of Carthage, sacrifice their lives for 
_ the good of their country, i. 49. The Carthaginians, out of gra- 
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Revolt of Phoenicia, against 








__ titude, consecrate two altars to them, ib. 
_  Philenius, Lacedemonian, accompanies Hannibal in his expedi- 
ae tions, and composes the history of that great captain, i. 104. 


_ _ Phileterus, founder of the kingdom of Pergamus, 4. xlix.; ii. 195. 
__.. Means which he uses for supporting himself in that kingdom, ib. 
_ Philemon, comic poet, preferred by the Greeks to Menander in 
his own life-time, 7. xxxvii. 
_ _ Philidas, one of the conspirators against the tyrants of Thebes, 
_ finds means to make himself their secretary, i. 549. On the day 
«fixed by the conspirators, he invites the tyrants to a supper, 550. 
The conspirators kill them at his house, ib, 
_.. Philip, son of Amyntas, II. king of Macedonia: his birth, i. 591. 
: Pelopidas carries him to Thebes as an hostage, 592. He flies 
from Thebes into Macedonia, and is placed upon the throne, 
593. Beginning of his reign, ib. He makes a captious peace 
with the Athenians, .ib. His first conquests, 594. Birth of Alex- 
ander, 595. Philip’s cate of his education, ib. He endeavours 
-. to subject Thrace, and takes Methone, at the siege of which 
place he loses an. eye, 599. He conciliates the amity of the 
_ Thessalians, and expels their tyrants, ib. He endeavours to 
seize the pass of Thermopylae in vain, 600. Takes the city of 
Olynthus, notwithstanding the efforts of the Athenians to pre- 
yent it, 603. He declares for the Thebans against the Phoce- 
ans, and begins in that manner to share in the sacred war, ib. 
He lulls the Athenians with a false peace and false promises, 
604, ie seizes Thermopyle, reduces the Phoceans, and ter- 
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617. 


mitiates the sacted war, 606. He causes himéelf to be admitted 
into the council of the Amphictyons, ib. ey 2 
Philip, on his return into Macedonia, pushes his conquests inte 
Nilyrium and Thrace, i. 606. He enters into a league with the 
Thebans, Argives, and Messenians, for attacking Peloponnesus — 
with their joint forces, 608. Athens, declaring for the Laceda- 
monians, breaks that league, ib. Philip makes an attempt upon 
Eubeea, 609. Phocion drives him out of that island, ib. 
forms the siege of Perinthus and Byzantium, 611. Phocion obli-’ 
ges him to raise both those sieges, 612. Philip subjects Atheas, 
king of the Scythians, and the Triballi, people of Moesia, 613. _ 
_ By his intrigues he causes himéelf to be declared generalissimo ot 
the Greeks in the council] of the Amphictyons, ib. He seizes 


Philip 


Elateea, 614, The Athenians and Thebans enter into a league =. ‘ 


against him, 615. He makes proposals of peace, which are re- 


jected by the advice of Demosthenes, ib. Battle of Cheronea, — 


in which Philip gains a great victory, 616. Philip, in the council 
of the Amphictyons, causes himself to be declared general of the 
Greeks against the Persians, and prepares for that great expedi- 


tion, 619. Domestic troubles in his family, ib. He repudiates — 


Olympias, and marries ahother wife, ib. He-celebrates the nup- 
tials of Cleopatra, his daughter, with Alexander, king of Epirus, 
and is killed in the midst of them, 620. Memorable actions — 


and sayings of Philip, 621. Good and bad qualities of that — 


prince, ib. 





231. His affection for Aratus, 242. 
defence of the Achzans against the Atolians, 243. Differ- 
ent expeditions of Philip against the enemies of the Achzeans, 
245. Strange abuse that Apelles, his minister, makes of his con= 
fidence, 246. Irruption of Philip into Atolia, 249. He. takes 
Therme by surprise, ib. Excesses committed there by his sol- 
diers, ib. Prudence which he shows in his retreat, 250. Trou~ 
bles in his camp, 251. 
Irruption of Philip into Laconia, ib. New intrigue of the con- 
spirators, 250. - Their punishment, 252. Philip takes Thebes of 


Phthiotis from the #telians, 253. He concludes a peace with 


them, ib. ; 

Philip concludes a treaty with 
preparations for carrying the war into Italy, ib. He is surprised 
and defeated by the Romans at Apollonia, ib. His change of 
conduct, 256. His bad faith and irregularities, ib. He causes 
Aratus to be poisoned, ib. He makes himself master of the city 
and castle of Lissus, 257. He gains several advantages over the 
Etolians, 258. _ He is repulsed near the city of Elis, 259. 
ferent actions of Philip against Sulpitius, 263. He makes peace 
with the Romans, 271. He enters intoa league with Antiochus 
for invading the dominions of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 275. _ 
success of Philip against Attalus and the Rhodians, ib. His 
cruel treatment of the Cianians, ib. He besieges and takes Aby- 
dos, 276. He ravages Attica, 278. The Romans declare war 
against him, ib. 

Philip makes ineffectual attempts against Athens, ii. 279.. He 


endeavours to bring over the AXttolians to his party, 280. Heis  ~ 


He is reduced to aban- 


defeated in a battle by Sulpitius, 281. 
Ineffectual interview of 


don the defiles along the Apsus, 284. 
Philip with Flamininus conceming peace, 287. 
by Flamininus near Scotussa, and Cynoscephale, in Thessalia, 
290. The Romans grant him peace, 292. Philip aids Quintius 
~against Nabis, 297. His conduct to Scipio, ib. Philip’s causes 
of discontent from the Romans, 332. 
to evacuate the cities of Thrace, 333. He vents his rage upon 
the inhabitants of Maronea, 334. He sends his son Demetrius 
on an embassy to Rome, 335. Complaints against Philip carried 
to Rome, 341. The Romans send back his son with ambassa- 
dors, ib. Philip prepares to renew the war with the Romans, 
342. Plot of Ferseus against Demetrius, 343. He accuses him~ 
to Philip, 344. Upon a new accusation Philip causes Demetrius _ 
to be put to death, 351. He discovers his innocence some time 
after, and Perseus’s guilt, ib. Whilst he meditates the punish- 
ment of the Jatter he dies, 352. : 
pretends himself son of Perseus, and seizes the kingdom of 
Macedonia, ii. 416. He is defeated and killed by ‘Tremellius, 
417. 








, one of Alexanders captains: provinces that fell to him 
after that prince’s death, ii. 110. Z 
, in concert with hig brother Antiochus, destroys the city of — 
Mopsuestia, to avenge the death of his brother Seleucus, ii, 454. . 
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Hannibal, ii. 255. He makes — 


Dif- 


He is defeated ae 


The Romans order him | 


» son of Demetrius, ascends the throne of Macedonia, ii. 
He takes upon him the — 





Punishment of the authors of them, ib, 


Bad «= 





et . 


He reigns i Syria with his brother Demetrius, after having dis 
ven out Eusebes, ib. Philip's death, 455. 
Philip, a hesitant} is made governor of Judea by Awvisehua Epipha- 

£ nes, ii. 357 

_  —— =, foster brother and favourite of Antiochus Epiphanes, is 

: _made governor by that ptince of his son Antiochus Eupator, and 

regent of Syria, ti. 367. Lysias usurps that employment from 

him, 429. Philip retires into Egypt, ib. 

of Acarnania, physician, known from the salutary draught 

which he gave Alexander, ii. 15. 

Philipsburgh, town of Germany, besieged and taken by the 
French, ti, 327. 

Philisctwt is sent by the king of Persia to reconcile the states of 
Greece, i. 558. 

Philistus, rich citizen of Syracuse, pays a fine for Dionysius, i. 
507. Dionysius banishes him, 520. —Dionysius the Younger re- 
calls him to court, 525. Death of Philistus, ib. He may be 
considered as a great historian, ib. 

Philocles, Macedonian, devoted ‘to Perseus, is sent by Philip on an 
embassy to Rome, ii. 350. At his Tetuyn he delivers a forged 
‘letter to that prince under the counterfeited seal of T. Quintius, 
which occasions the death of Demetrius, ib. Philip canses him 
_ to be seized and put to the torture, in which he dies, 351. 

. one of the Athenian generals, is defeated and made pri- 
soner with his colleagues at the battle of Agospotamos, i. 410. 
He is put to death, 411. 

Philomelus, general of the Phoczeans, sets them against the decree 

we of the Amphictyons s, and induces them to take arms, 1. 598. He 

: makes himself master of the temple of Delphi, and takes the 

riches of it to pay his troops, ib. He is defeated in a battle, and 
throws himself headlong from the top of a rock, ib. 
Philonides, runner to Alexander the Great, funjous for his swift- 
_ neas, 2. XXv. 

 Philopemen, Megalopolitan, induces his fellow-citizens to reject 

_ the ofters of Cleomenes, ii. 226. He signalizes himself at the 

_hattle of Selasia, 229. He distinguishes himself in the battle 

near the city of Elis, 259. His education, ib. His great qua- 

lities, 260." He is elected general of the horse by the Achzans, 

261. He reforms the Achzan troops, ib. He 1s elected captain- 
general of the Achzans, 267. He gains a famous victory over 
Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta, and kills him in the battle, ib.. 

~The Acheans erect a statue to bim, 269. Honours which he 
receives in the assembly at the Nemzan games, 270. Philope- 
men is defeated at sea by the tyrant Nabis, 304. He gains a 
famous victory over that tyrant near Sparta, ib. After the death 

a of Nabis he seizes Sparta, and obliges that city to enter into the 

Achzean league, 308. He refuses the presents offered him by 
the Spartans, ib. Hesecretly favours the Spartan exiles, and 
“causes war to be declared against that city, 325. He makes 
himself master of Sparta, and reinstates the exiles, 326. He at- 
- tacks Messene, and is taken prisoner, 336. The Messenians put 
_ him to death, 237. Honours paid to his memory, ib. Trial of 
Philopeemen ‘after his death, ib. 
Philosophers ; Philosophy. it is wonderfully proper for forming 
~ the hero, i. 567. The study of this science incompatible with 
slavery, 344. 
Cees son of Parmenio, commands a body of horse in Alexan- 
der’s expedition against Persia, ii. 9. Pretended conspiracy of 
Philotas against Alexander, 59. He is put to death, 60. 
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129. 
Philorenus, poet, favourite of Dionysius the tyrant: his generous. 
- frankness, i. 519. 

, Macedonian, seizes Harpalus, and causes him to be 
put to the torture, ii. 91. 

Phocea, city of Ionia, is condemned to be destroyed by the Ro- 
mans, ii. 444, The people of Marseilles, originally descended 
from that city, obtain pardon for it, ib. 

Phocion, general of the Athenians, drives Philip out of Eubeea, i. 
610. He makes that prince raise the siege of Perinthns and By 
zantium, 612. He rejects the offers of Harpalus, ii. 90. He en- 
deavours in vain to prevent the Athenians from engaging in the 
Lamian war, 111. He is condémned to die by the Athenians, 
124. His body is carried out of the territory of Attica, ib. The 
Athenians erect a statue to him, and inter his bones honourably, 
126. Character and eulogy of Phocion, i. 609; ii. 90. 

Phocis, part of Greece, i. 221. It is ravaged by Xerxes, 291. 
The Lacedemonians deprive the people of Phocis of the custody 
of the temple of Delphi, 333, Pericles restores it 10 them, ib. 
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Phraortes, king of the Medes, succeeds his father Dejoces, i. 140. 


| Physcon. 


| Pindar, Greek lyric poet, character of his works, i, 342. 
Pireens, port of Athens, i. 305. 


—, governor of Upper Asia, is put to death, by Pithon, ii. | 










The Phoczais till the reroll sabeecinted t to Apotto, 668. th a 
are declared guilty of sacrilege, and are fined, ib. They take 
arms against the decree of the Amphictyons, ib. The. latter 
make wart against the Phoceans, ib. Philip reduces them, 606. 2 
Phenix, fabulous bird : wonders related of it, i. 9. pe 
Phoroneus, king of Argos, i. 222. 4 
Phraates I. son of Priapatius, king of the Parthians, if. 470. ‘i 
———— II. succeeds his-father “Mithridates in the kingdom of — 
Parthia, u. 471. He is defeated three times by Antiochus Si- 
detes, 445. He releases Demetrius, 446. He defeats Antio- , 
chns,. who is killed in the battle, ib. He marries one of that 
prince’s daughters, ib. He is defeated by the Scythians, who — 
had called in Antiochus to their aid, and is killed in his flight, ib. | 
IIT. surnamed Theos, king of the Parthians, ii. 471. He 
makes an alliance with the Romans during the war with Mithri- — 
dates, ib. He espouses the part of Tigranes the Younger against 
the father, ib. ‘ Death of Phraates,-ib. 
—— IV. is placed by his father Orodes upon the Parthian 
throne, ii. 483. He puts his brothers, father, and his son, UDB 
death, ib. 
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He makes himself master of almost all Upper Asia, ib. He makes | 
war against the Assyrians, 141. He is defeated, ib. Nabucho- 
donosor puts him to death, ib. 

Phrataphernes, one of Alexander’s generals : provinces which fell : 
to him after that prince’s death, ii. 110. i 

Phrygia, province of Asia Minor, a. x. S38 

Phrynicus, one of the Athenian generals, opposes the recall of ak 
cibiades, i. 398. He is deprived of the command, ib. eS 

Phrynon commands the army of the Athenians cent against ‘Mity- 
ee i. 248. He accepts the challenge of ‘ies and is kill- 

, ib. 

Photius Lacedemonian officer, is killed at the siege of Sparta by 
Pyrrhus, fighting valiantly, ii. 191. 

See Ptolemy Euergetes, surnamed Physcon. 

Phyto, general of the troops of Rhegium, defends that city saint 
Dionysius, i. 517. Dionysius, after having made him suffer igo ‘ 
indignities, puts him to death, Ab: , 








Piromis, name given to kings said by the Egyptian priests to have” : 
reigned in Egypt, i. 30. 

Pisander, Athenian captain, induces the people of Athens to fecal 2 a 
Alcibiades, i. 398. The Athenians send him to treat with Alci- — 
biades and Tissaphernes, ib. At his return he changes the form of. 5 
the government, 399. ® 

, Lacedemonian, is appointed by Agesilaus, his brother- : 
in-law, to command the fleet in his stead, i. 443. He is defeat- 
ed by Conon near Chidos, and killed in the battle, 447. » Nae 

Pisistratus, Athenian, makes himself tyrant of Athens, 1.241. Le- 
nity of his government, ib. His death, ib. His character, ib. 
Library founded by him at Athens, ib. 

Piso, (Calpurnins,) consul, commands at the siege of Gartiige. 
before the arrival of Scipio: i. 111. 

Pisuthnes, governor of Lydia for Darius, revolts against that 
prince, i. 365. He is taken and put to death, ib. \ 

Pithon, one of Alexander's captains, is made governor of Media 
by Antipater, ii. 121. He causes Philotas to be put to death, | 
and takes possession of his government, 129. He is driven out 
of Media by Peucestes, and obliged to retire to Séleucus, ib. 
Antigonus puts him to death, 136. : Pee 

Pitlacus of Mitylene, one of the seven sages of Greece, drives age | 
the tyrant who oppressed his country, i. 248. He commands 
the army against the Athenians, ib. He challenges Phrynon, 
their general, to single combat, and kills him, ib. The inhabi- — — 
tants of Mitylene give him the sovereignty of their city, ib. He 
voluntarily abdicates his authority at the expiration of ten years, 
and retires, ib. His death, ib. 

Places. Attack and defence of places by the ancients, 1.204. 

Plague, contagious distemper, 1. 351. Description of that dis- 
ease, ib. oe 

Plate, city of Boeotia, i. 220. The Plateeans acquire glory at the 
battle of Marathon, 272. They refuse to submit to Xerxes, 286 
The Greeks decree the prize of valour to them after the defeac 
of Mardonius, 300. The Platzans institute an anniversary festi- 
val in honont of those who died in the battle, 301. Siege of 
Platez by the Thebans, 341. Plateee besieged and taken by 
the Lacedemonians, 359. The Thebans demolish it entirely 
553. The Plateans retire to Athens, ib, They induce Alex 
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: Sauder vs deattoy Thebes, fi. 6: ‘That: prince permits them to re- {| 
build their city, 46. 
‘ie gio philosopher of Athens: he retires to Megara to i the 
. _-. rage of the Athenians, i. 476. Plato travels into Sicily, where 
" he appears for the first time at the court of Dionysius the Younger, 
- 513. His intimacy and friendship with Dion, ib. Plato*s second 
, "voyage into Sicily, 524. | Wonderful change occasioned by his 
presence at the court of Dionysins the Younger, 525. Conspi- 
racy of the courtiers to prevent its effects, 526. Plato quits the 
court, and returns into Greece, 527. Adventure that happens 
seat him at Olympia, ib. He returns to the court of Dionysius the 
-_-- Younger, 528. Dionysins differs with him, ib. -He permits him 
to return into Greece, ib. Plato’s death, 584. 
= Plemmyrium, isle near Syracuse, i. 381. 
_ Plistarchus, son of Leonidas, king of Sparta, i. 307. 
_ Plisthenes, son of Atreus, king of Mycena, i. 223. 
__ Plistonaz, king of Lacedemonia, takes pains to cause a treaty to 
___ be concluded between Athens and Sparta, i. 369. His death, 
Fin weahs 
_ Plutarch of Eretria calls in the Athenians to the aid of Eubcea, be- 
_ sieged by Philip, i. 609. His perfidy, ib. Phocion drives him 
-~ out of Eretria, ib. 
Pecile, Moth}, gallery or porch of paintings at Athens, where the 
Stoics used to assemble, i. 275, 
Poem, epic and dramatic, 4. Xi. 
Poesy. Greek poets, i. 244. Emulation of the poets in disputing 
the prizes in the Olympic games, ¢. xxx. Poets who invented 
and improved tragedy and comedy, ib. &c. 
_ Polemarch, magistrate at Athens, employed both to administer jus- 
___ tice and command armies, i. 273. 
 Poliorcetes > name given Demetrius, son of Antigonus, ii. 137. 
Polyenus, senator of Syracuse, harangues the people upon the ac- 
tion of Andranadorug, after the death of Hieronymus, ii. 498. 
- Polybidas, Lacedemonian, is charged with the war against Olyn- 
thus, and takes that city, i. 546. 
Thon Polybius, Greek historian: his function at the funeral of Philope- 
= men, ii. 338. He is chosen ambassador to Ptolemy Epiphanes 
ED by the Acheans, 341. He is elected general of the horse by the 
: Acheans, 385. He is depnted to the consul Marcins, to whom 
he presents the decree ot the Achewans, 386. He returns to 
Achaia, ib. He saves the Achwans a considerable expense, 387. 
- He is included in the number of the exiles, and carried to Rome, 
409. His great friendship with the second Scipio Africanus, ib. 
Return of Polyhius into Achaia, 421. Zeal of Polybins in de- 
fending Phllopemen’s.memory, ib. Proof which he gives of his 
disinterestedness, ib, He establishes good order and tranquillity 
in his conntry, ib. He returns to Scipio at Rome, and accom- 
_ panies him to the siege of Numantia, ib. After Scipio’s death 
_ he returns into his own country, where he ends his days, ib. 
~ of Megalopolis, oficer in the army of the Achzans, ii. 
FELINE 
 _ Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, i. 188. Singular history of that ty- 
rant, 189. His miserable end, ib. 
, first minister of Ptolemy Epiphanes, renders that prince 
-gteat ieee CRS, M3! . 
_ Polydamas, famous athleta of antiquity, ¢. xxiii. 
~~ Polydectes, king of Sparta, and brother of Lycurgus, 4. xliii. 
| Polytorus, brother of Jason, tyrant of Pherae, succeeds him, and 
_ is soon after killed by Polyphron his other brother, i. 560. 
Polygamy. It was allowed in Egypt, i. 12. 
-_ Polygnotus, famous painter: generous action of his towards the 
_ Athenians, i. 275. 
_Polyperchon, Syracusan, in concert with Leptines, kills Callip- 
-pus, Dion’s murderer. i. 536. 
Polyphron is substituted in the room of Jason, tyrant of Phere, 
his brother. i. 560. He kills Polydorus his other brother, and is 
soon after killed himcelf by Alexander of Phere, ib. 
_ Polysperchon, one of the generals of Alexander’s army, reduces a 
country called Bubacene, ii. 70. He ridicules a Persian for 
_ prostrating himself before Alexander, 71. That prince causes 
him {o be put in prison, and pardons him-soon after, ib. Poly- 
sperchon, takes the city of Ora, 75. He is appointed regent of 
the kingdom, and governor of Macedonia by Antipater, 89. He 
: recalls Olympias. 90. . He endeavours to secure Greece to him- 
| _self. ib. He is driven out of Macedonia by Cassander, 130. He 
tatise: Hercules, the son of Alexander, and his mother Barsina 
by be put to death, 141. 
_-Patystratus, Macedonian soldier, carries drink to Darius at the 
. #6itst of death, and receives his last words, ii. 53. 
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Polyzenides, admiral of the fleet of Antiochus the Great, is de- 
feated by Livius, and reduced to fly, ii. 312. He defeats Pau- 


sistratus, who emminiantied the fleet of Rhode§, by a stratagem, 


313. He is defeated by Zmilius, and compelled to retire to 
Ephesus, 314. 

Polyrenus, brother-in-law of Dionysius, having declared against 
that prince, flies to avoid falling into his hands, i. 516. 

Polyzelus, brother of Hiero I. king of Syracuse, gives his brother 
umbrage, i. 341. Theron his son-in-law, takes his part, ib. 
Peace is made by the mediation of the poet Simonides, ib. 

Pompeius, (L.) Roman officer, commands a small body of troops 


during the war with Perseus, apd retires to an eminence, where 


he defends himself valiantly, i ii. 384. 


Pompey succeeds Lucullus i in the war against Mithridates, ii. 534. - 


His conduct upon arriving in his government, 535. He offers 


‘ 


Mithridates peace, 536. He gains several victories over that — 
prince, ib. He marches into Armenia against Tigranes, who — 


comes and surrenders himself to him, 537. He pursues Mithri- 


dates, and in his way subjects the Albanians and Iberians, 538. 


Tired of following Mithridates, he come to Syria, of which he 


takes possession, and puts an end to the empire of the Seleuci- 
dz, ib. He marches to Pontus, 539. He returns into Syria, ib. 
Pompey’s expeditions into Arabia, 541. He takes Jerusalem, 
enters the temple, and even the Holy of Holies, 467. After haying 


teduced al] the cities cf Pontus, he returns to Rome, 542. He- 


receives the honour of a triumph, ib. After his defeat at Phar- 


salia, he retires into Egypt, 547. He is killed, 548. c 


Pontus, kmgdem ‘of Asia Minor, 1. x. Chronological abridgment 
of the hutory of the kings of Pontus, xlix. 


Popilius, (C.) ie sent ambassador into "Feypt, to put an end to the — 
war there, 1i. 358. He obliges Antiochus to quit Egypt, and — 


leave the two Ptolemies, brothers, in quiet possession of it, 359. 


He is sent into Peloponnesus to publish the decree of the tenate. 


there in favour of the Greeks, 385. 


Porphyry, Tyrian, a Jeatned pagan, declared enemy of Chiristiariy; 


and the Holy Scriptures, ii. 371. - 
Porus, Indian king, refuses to submit to Alexander, ii. 76. He is 


defeated and taken prisoner, 79. Alexander restores to him his ~ 


dominions, ib. 


Posts. Invention of posts and couriers, i. 198. 
| Pothinus, Ptolemy’s minister, dethrones Cleopatra, ii. 547, He © 


advises the death of Pompey, 548. He endeavours to render 
Czsar odious to the Egyptians, ib. He prevents the effect -* 


Czsar’s decree, and makes the Egyptians take arms against. him, as 


ib. Czsar causes him to be put to death, 550. 


! Potidea, city of Macedonia, revolts against the Athenians, to whom 


it was tributary, i. 334. Tti is besieged and taken by the as 
nians, ib. Philip Yakes that city from them, 594. 


| Porerty : love of poverty instituted at Sparta, 1. 481. 
_ Prexaspes, confidant of Cambyses, kills Smerdis by that aaincee 


orders, i. 188. His base and monstrous flattery of Cambyses, 
ib. He promises the Magi to declare before the people Smerdis 
the Magian the true son of Cyrus, 190. He speaks to the peo- 
ple from the top of a tower, declares the contrary to them, 
throws himself down from the top of the tower, and is killed, 
191. 


| Priapatius, son and successor of Arsaces II. king of the Pai 


ii. 470. 
Priene, city of lonia, i. 333. 
Princes. See Kings. 


Procles, son of Aristodemus, reigns at Sparta with his brother Eu- 


tysthenes, 2. xlii. 
Proculeius, Roman officer, comes to Cleopatra in her retirement, 
and advises her to put herself into Cesar’s hands, ii. 561. Makes 


himself master of the person of that princess, ib. Cesar orders: 


him to ask her what she desires of him, ib. 

Prodicos : name given by the Lacedzemonians to the guardians of 
the kings, ¢. xliii. 

Proetus. king of Argos, i. 222. 

Promachus, one of Alexander’s officers, dies in a debauch with that 
prince, ii. 89. 

Prophecies respecting Pharach-Hophra and the Egyptians, 1. 33 
Prophecies concerning Nineveh, 142. Babylon, 168. Cyrus, 
169. Alesander, 180. Antioe hus the Great, ii. 328. Seleucus 
Philopatoz, 354. Antiochus Epiphanes, 367. Jacob’s propwany 
concerning the Messiah, 469. 

Prosperity. Proof to which it- puts the soul, 1.151, Train of 
prosperity, 447. 

Protagoras, brother of Nicocles, expels Evagoras 1]. from Salamis, 
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Greek, to adorg his library Vs 179. He cultivates he ainity. i 


and reigns in his stead, i. 581. Ochs confirms the possession 
_of the throne to him, 582. 

Protagoras of Abdera, sophist; opinion of Protagoras concerning 
the Divinity, i. 380. The Athenians expel him their city, and 
cause his works to be burnt, ib. 

Proteas, Macedonian; Alexander drinks his health in the bowl of 
Hercules, ii. 97. 

Proteus, king of Egypt, i. 27. He detains Helen and and her 
riches, and restores her to Menelaus, ib. 


ri Prothous, senator of Sparta, opposes the war again the Thebans, 


but is disregarded, i. 553, 

Prologenes, famous painter. Demetrius’s regard for him during the 
siege of Rhodes, ii. 154. 

Protomachus, one of the Athenian generals that gained the victory 


See ne islands Arginuse, and were condemned at their return, 
1. 40) 


Providence. Discourse of Socrates upon Providence, i. 485. 


Proxenus, of Beeotia, commands a body of Grecian troops in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger, against his brother Artaxerxes, i. 


421. He is seized by treachery, and put to death, 422. Cha- 
- racter of Proxenus, ib. 

Prusias I. king of Bithynia, 7. xlix. 

IT, king of Bithynia, surnamed the Hunter, declares for the 
Romans against Antiochus, ii. 314. He makes war against Eu- 
menes, 338. Services done him by Hannibal during that war, 
ib. Prusias agrees to deliver him up to the Romans, ib. He 
endeavours to induce the Romans to grant Perseus a peace, 387. 

~ Hix abject flattery in the Senate, 410. War of Prusias with At- 

- talus, 412. The senate oblige him to lay down his arms, and to 
make Attalus satisfaction, ib. Prusias, intending to put his son 
Nicomedes to death, is killed by him, ibt 

Prytanis, name of the chief magistrate of Corinth, i. 224. 

Psammenitus, king of Egypt, is conquered by Camby ses, who uses 
him with clemency, i. 36. He endeavours to re-ascend the 
. throne, and is put to death, ib. 

Phamimetieus, one of the twelve kings who reigned at the same 

time in Egypt, is banished into the fens, and on what occasion, 
i. 30. He defeats the other eleven kings, and remains sole mo- 
narch of Egypt, ib. He makes war against the king of Assyria, 
ib. He besieges Azotas, and takes it after a siege of twenty- 
‘nine years, ib. He prevents the Scythians from invading Egypt, 
31. His method of knowing whether the Egyptians were the 
most ancient people of the earth, ib. 

Psammis, king of Egypt, 1. 32. 

Plolemais, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, is married to Demetrius Po- 
liorcetes, ii. 165. 





_ Plolemy, son of Amyntas IT. disputes the crown with Perdiccas, 1. 


5ou. Pelopidas excludes him from the throne, ib. 
, son of Seleucus, is killed at the battle of Ipsns, ii. 20. 

T. son of Lagus, one of Alexander’s generals, takes several 
ciuies of India, ii. 74. He is dangerously wounded at the siege 
of a city of India, 85. He is cured soon after, ib. Provinces 

‘ which fall to him after the death of Alexander, 109. He causes 
the body of Alexander to be carried to Alexandria, 117. He 
enters into a Jeague with Antipater, Craterus, and Antigonus, 
against Perdiccas and Eumenes, 118. He makes himself master 
of Syria, Phoenicia, and Judea, 121. He takes Jerusalem, 122. 
He forms a league with Selencus, Cassander, and Lysimachus 
against Antiogonus, 136. He seizes the island of Cyprus, 138. 
He defeats Demetrius in battle, ib.; and makes himself master 
of Tyre, ib. Defeat of one of his generals by Demetrius, 139. 
Different expeditions of Ptolemy against Antigonus, 141. Pto- 
lemy is defeated by Demetrius, who takes from him the isle of 
Cyprus, 146. 

Ptolemy assumes the title of king, ii. 147, He sends aid to 
_ the Rhodians besieged by Demetrius, 151. The Rhodians, in 
gratitude, give him the title of Soter, 154. Ptolemy allies him- 

- self with Seleucus, Cassander, and Lysimachus, against Antigo- 
nus and Demetrins, 157. Those four princes divide the empire 
of Alexander amongst them, 158. Ptolemy retakes the island of 
Cyprus from Demetrius, 161. He renews the league with Ly- 
simachns and Seleucns against Demetrius, 163. He abdicates 
the throne to his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, 166. Death of Pto- 
Jemy Soter, 168. Praise of that prince, ib. Famous library 
which he cansed to be erected at Alexandria, 167. 

TI, surnamed Philadelphus, is placed by his father Pto- 
lemy Soter upon the throne of Egypt, 166. The commence- 
ment of his reign, 173. His resentment against Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, ib He causes the Holy Scriptures to be translated into | 
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the Romans, 194, His liberality to the Roman ambas ssadors, ib. 
Ptolemy sends aid to the Athenians besieged by Antigonus, 195. 
Revolt of Magas against Ptolemy, ib. The Jatter quells a cons — 
spiracy against his person, ib. Works of Ptolemy of advant age 
to commerce, 196. He comes to an accommodation with Ma 
gas, 197. War between Ptolemy and Antiochus, ib. Peace — 
between those princes, 198. Death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, | 
200. Character and qualities of that prince, ib. His taste for — 
arts and sciences, 199. His application to make Cone ee os 
flourish in his dominions 196. eee 
— III, surnamed Euergetes, succeeds ite father Ptolemy i 
Philadelphus, 200. He avenges the death of his sister Berenice, hag 
puts Laodice to death, and seizes part of Asia, 202. In returning 4 
from that expedition, he goes to Jerusalem, and offers sacrifices — 
there to the God of Israel, 203. League of Antiochus Hierax. 3 
and Seleucus Callinicus against Ptolemy, 204. The latter comes. < 
to an accommodation with Seleucns, ib. He causes Antiochus 
to be seized, and i imprisons him, 205. He augments the library — | 
of Alexandria, ib. He gives Joseph, the nephew of Onias, the 
farm of the revenues of the provinces of Coelo-Syria, Phoenicia, — | 
Judzea, and Samaria, 206. Arrival of Cleomenes at the courtof 
Egypt, 231. Death of Ptolemy Euergetes, ib. Ptolemy’s libe- “4 
rality to the Rhodians, ib. . “¢ 
—— IV. surnamed Philopator, ascends the throne of Egypt F 
after the death of Ptolemy Faeries 231. Injustice and cru- 
elty of that prince to Cleomenes, 243. Antiochus the Great 
undertakes to recover Ceelo-Syria from Ptolemy, 235. Short 
truce between those two princes, 238. Ptolemy gains a great = 
victory over Antiochus at Raphia, 239. He comes to Jerusalem, 
240, Rage and revenge of Ptolemy against the Jews, because 
they tefuse to let him enter into the sanctuary, ib. He grants — 
Antiochus peace, ib. The Egyptians revolt against Philopator, — 
241. That prince gives himself up to all manner of excesses, ib. 
He puts Arsinoe, his wife and sister, to death, ib. He dies worn 
out with debauches, 273. 5 
V. called Epiphanes, at the age of five years ascends the — 
throne of Egypt, after the death. of Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 274. 
Antiochus the Great and Philip enter into a league to invade his — 
dominions, 275, Ptolemy is put under the guardianship of the — 
Romans, 278. Aristomenes, the young king’s guardian for the 
Romans, takes Palestine and Ceelo-Syria from Antiochus, 282. 
Antiochus tetakes those provinces, 283. Scopas’s conspiracy 
against Ptolemy frustrated by Aristomenes, 295. Ptolemy isde- 
clared of age, 296. He marries Cleopatra, daughter of Antio- | 
chus, 302. He makes an alliance with the Achwans, 330. He 
treats Hyrcanus, the son of Joseph, with great marks of favour 4 
and friendship, ib. He takes a disgust to Aristomenes, and puts 
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him to death ; he abandons himself to all sorts of excesses, Sol cae 
The Egyptians form several conspiracies against him, ib. Pto- 
lemy chooses Polycrates for his prime minister, ib: With that. 4 
minister’s assistance he gets the better of the rebels, ib. He re- 
news the alliance with the Achzans, ib. He forms the design a 
of attacking Seleucus, 341. ° The principal persons of his Geter 
poison him, ib. : 
VI. called Philometor, at six years old succeeds his fe- 
ther Ptolemy Epiphanes, ii. 341, Ground of the war between 
Ptolemy and Antiochus Epiphanes, 354. Coronation of Ptole- 
my, 355. He is defeated by Antiochus, 356. He loses a second — 
battle against Antiochus, and is taken prisoner, ib. The Alex- 
andrians elect his brother Ptolemy Euergetes II. surnamed also — 
Physcon, in his place, 357. Antiochus replaces Philometor in — 
appearance upon the throne, 358. The two brothers unite, and x 
reign jointly, ib. The Romans prevent Antiochus from disturb- 
ing them, 359. Philometor is dethroned by his brother Phy seiibee 
430. He goes to Rome to implore the senate’s clemency, 431. 
The Romans divide the kingdom of Egypt between the two bro- — 
thers, ib. New differences arise between Philometor and Phys- 
con, ib. Philometor refuses to evacuate the island of Cyprus, — 
432. He gains a victory over Physcon, and takes him prisoner, — 
ib. He pardons him, and restores him his dominions, ib. He — 
marries his daughter Cleopatra to Alexander Bala, 435. He per-_ 
mits Onias to build a temple for the Jews in Egypt, ib. He — 
marches to the aid of Alexander his son-in-law, attacked by De- | 
metrins, 436. Ammonius’s plot against Ptolemy, ib, Upon the — 
tefusal of Alexander to deliver up that traitor, Philometor takes 
his daughter from him, gives her to Demetrius, and aids him i in 
ascending his father’s throne, ib. ~ 2 


— VII. called Euergetes Il, and sh son of Ptolem nye hd 
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Roane Is need by: ihe Alexandrians upon the Retoe of Eeypt 
in his eldest brother's stead, ii, 857. The two b-others unite and 
Teign jointly, 338. They prepare ae defend themselves against the 
attacks of Antiochus, 359. The Romane oblige that prince to 
leave those two princes in tranquillity, ib. Physcon dethrones 


ee: _ Philometor, 430. The Romans divide the kingdom between the 
two brothers, 431, 


Physcon, dissatisfied with the part given to 
him, goes to Rome, and demands to be put in possession of the 
‘icland of Cyprus, ib.- The Romans adjudge it to him, ib. The 
people of Cyrenaica oppose Physcon’s entrance into their coun- 
try, 432. That prince re-establishes himself in that country, 
and: vives occasion t> attempts against his life by his bad con- 
duct, ib. He makes a second voyage to Rome, and carries his 


e complaints thither against his brother, ib. He undertakes to 










~~ for his re-establishment, ib. 


make himself master of the island of Cyprus, ib. Philometor 
deteats and takes him prisoner, and afterwards generously re- 


stores him his dominions, ib. 


Physcon marries Cleopatra, the widow of Philometor, ascends 
the throne of Egypt, and puts his brother’s son to death, ii. 437. 


re Physcon’s excess of folly and debauchery, 438. Scipio Africa- 


nus the Younger goes to that prince's court, 442. Physcon puts 


‘away Cleopatra, and marries her daughter, by Philometor, named - 


also Cleopatra, 446. Horrible cruelties which he commits in 
Egypt, 447. A general revolt compels him to quit that king- 
' dom, ib. New cruelties of Physcon, ib. He returns into Egypt, 
and re-ascends the throne, ib. He ‘supports the impostor Alex- 
ander Zebina, and lends him an army to place him upon the 

- throne of Syria, ib. He gives his daughter Tryphena in mar- 
riage to Grvypus, 449. Physcon’s death, ib. 

Ptolemy VIII. called Lathyrus, succeeds his, father Physcon, ii. 
449. Cleopatra, his mother, ‘obliges him to repudiate his eldest 
sister, and marry Selene his youngest, ib. Lathyrus aids Antio- 
-chus the Cyzicenian against John Hyrcanus, 450. Cleopatra 
takes her daughter Selene from Lathyrus, and obliges him to 
quit Egypt, and content himself with the kingdom of Cyprus, 
452. Lathyrus sends an army to besiege Ptolemais, and march 
es in person against Alexander king of the Jews, over whom he 
gains a great victory, ib. Barbarous action of Lathyrus after 
the battle, 453. He raises the siege of Ptolemais, ib. He makes 
an ineffectual attempt against Egypt, ib. He is "recalled by the 
Alexandrians, and replaced upon the throne of Egypt, 455. A 
rebellion rises up against him in Egypt, ib. Lathyrus destroys 
Thebes, whither the rebels had retired, ib. He dies soon af- 
ter, ib. “ sie 

——— IX. king of Egypt. See Alexander I. son of Physcon. 

X. son of Alexander I. king of Egypt. See Alexan- 





der IT, 
XT, surnamed Auletes, is placed by the Alexandrians 
upon the throne of Egypt, in the room of Alexander II. ii. 458. 
He causes himself to be declared the friend and ally of the Ro- 
_ man people by the influence of Cesar and Pompey, 543. He 
~ Oppresses his subjects in consequence with taxations, 544. He 
is dethroned, ib. The Alexandrians substitute his daughter Be- 
renice in his place, ib. He goes to Rome, and with money 
gains the suffrages of the principal persons of the commonwealth 
He causes most of the ambassadors, 
sent by the Egyptians to Rome to justify their revolt, to be mur- 
dered, ib. An oracle of the Sibyl is set up against him, 545. 
Gabinius reinstates him upon the throne, 546. Anletes puts his 
daughter Berenice to death, ib. His ingratitude and perfidy to 
Rabirius, 547. Death of Auletes, ib. 
— XII. son of Ptolemy Auletes, reigns after his father with 
his sister Cleopatra, ii.547. He expels Cleopatra, ib. He causes 
Pompey to be assassinated by the advice of Theodotus, 248. 
- Cesar makes himself judge between Ptolemy and Cleopatra, ib. 
He sec ures the person of Ptolemy, 249. He releases him, 551. 
Ptolemy renews the war against Caesar, ib. He is defeated, and 
drowned i in the Nile endeavouring to escape, ib. 
— I. king of Cyprus, brother of Ptolemy Auletes, is deposed 
ee the Romans, who confiscate his treasures, ii. 460. He poi- 
“sons himself, 461. 
——— _ I. son of Ptolemy Auletes, is made king of Cyprus by 
Cesar, ii. 549. Czeesar gives him ‘the crown of Egypt jointly 
with Cleopatra, 551. Death of Ptolemy, poisoned by that prin- 
cess, 552. : 
, son of Antony and Cleopatra, is proclaimed king of Sy- 
tia by Antony, ii. 556. 
Ecademy Avion natural son of qpscona is made king of Cyrenaica 
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by his father, ij. 449. He leaves his kingdom to the Rimes at 
his death, 454. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus, or the Thunder, son of Ptolemy Soter, quits the 
court, and retires first to Lysimachus, and afterwards to Seleu 
cus, ii. 166. He engages the latter in a war with Lysimachus, 
173. He assassinates Seleucus, and possesses himself of his do- 
minions, 175. He marries his sister Arsinoe, widow of Lysima- 
chus, and causes her two children by that prince to be murder- 
ed, 176. He banishes her into Samothraca, ib. He is soon 
after punished for those parricides by the Gauls, who kill him in 
a battle, ib. ‘ 

Plolemy Macron, governor of the island of Cyprus under Ptolemy 
Philometor, revolts against that prince, enters into the service of 


Antiochus Epiphanes, and gives him possession of the island of © 
Antiochus gives him a share in his confidence, 


Cyprus, ii. 356. 
and the government of Coelo-Syria and Palestine, ib. He march- 
es against the Jews, and is defeated by Judas Maccabeeus, 364. 
He becomes a friend to the Jews, 429. Antiochus Eupator de- 
prives him of his government, ib. 
poisons himself, ib. 


Ptolemy, son of Pyrrhug, i is killed in a battle against the Laceda- i 


monians, li. 192. 


, one of the principal officers of Philip, unites with Apel- ne 
Philip causes 


les in his conspiracy against that prince, il. 251. 
him to be put to death, 253, 


Pul, king of the Assyrians, who repents upon the preaching of Jo 


ah, 1. 131. 


Pulcher, (P. Claudius,) consul, is beaten at sea by Adherbal, the et : 


Carthaginian general, j. 69. 
Punic: origin and signification of that word, i. 37. 
63, 75, 107. 


Punic wars, 


Pydna, city of Macedonia, is subjected by Philip, 1.594. Famous — 
victory gained by Paulus Hmilius over Perseus, near that city, — 


ii. 395. 


Pylus, a small city of Mesrenia, taken by the Athenians during: 


=the Peloponnesian war, i. 361. 
Pyramid. Description of the pyramids of Fgypt, i. 3. 
to be formed of those famous structures, 4. 


J udgment 


Pyrrhias, general of the tolians, is twice beaten by Philip, ii. 


258. 


Pyrrhus, son of Hacides, king of Epirus, flies from the fury of | 


the rebels, ii. 160. He is re-established upon the throne of Epi- 
rus by Glaucias, king of Iliyrium, ib. The Molossians revolt 
against hirs, and piender all his riches, ib. He retires to Deme- 


trius, son of Antigonus, 161. He distinguishes himself at the 
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Ptolemy, through despair, — : 


battle of Ipsus, ib. He goes to Egypt asa hostage for Demetrius, is 


ib. He marries Antigone, daughter of Befenice, ib. Ptolemy 
gives him a fleet and money, of which he makes use for repos- 
sessing himself of his dominions, ib. 
from Demetrius, and is declared king of it, 163. He divides 
that kingdom with Lysimachus, 164. "He is ‘soon obliged to quit 
it, ib. 
Romans, 180. That prince goes to Italy, 181. He defeats the 
consul Levinus, 182 He causes proposals of peace to be made 
to the Romans, 183. Conversation of Pyrrhus with Fabricius, 
184. Pyrrhus gains a second advantage over the Romans, 187. 
Expeditions of Pyrrhus in Sicily, ib. He returns into Italy, 188. 
He plunders the temple of Proserpine in the country of the I.o- 
crians, ib. He is defeated by the Romans, 189. He returns 
into Epirus, ib. He throws himself into Macedonia, and makes 


himself master of it for a time, after having defeated Antigo-— 


nus, ib. Expedition of Pyrrhus into Peloponnesus, 190. He 
besieges Sparta ineffectually, ib. 
Argos, 193. Good and bad qualities of Pyrrhus, ib. 

Pythagoras, a Lacedemonian, commands part of the fleet of Cy Tus 
the Younger, in the expedition of that prince against his brother 
Artaxerxes, 1. 441. 

, son of Evagoras, defends the city of Salamis, besiegea 

by Artaxerxes, during his father’s absence, i. 453. 

. philosopher, i. 344. He goes to Haly and settles at 

Crotona, where he opens a school of philoso; by, ib. Noviciate 

of silence which he makes his disciples observe, ib. “4 








ae 


Pytharchus of Cyzicum gains the favour of Cyrus, who gives him 


the revenues of seven cities for a pension, i. 200. 
Pytheas, magistrate of the Boeotians, induces them to unite their 


forces with those of the Achzans against the Romans, ii. 418,_ 


Metellus puts him to death, 419. 
———, famous astronomer and geographer, ii. 415, 


~ 


Pyrrhus takes Macedonia 


The-Tarentines call in Pyrrhus to their aid against the 


He is killed at the siege of 
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| Pythra, name of the priestess of Apollo at Delphi, ¢. xvii. . 


and taken prisoner by the Carthaginians, 66. 


- Religion. 


Rhodes, island and city of Asia Minor, 7. x. 


Rameses Miamun, king of Egypt, i. 24. 


_ Pythian, celebrated games of Greece, 2. xvii. 
Pythias, friend of Damon: trial to which their friendship was put, 


ose. 

Pythius, Lydian prince, generous offer which he makes Xerxes of 
his riches, i. 282. Means which the princess, his wife, uses to 
make him sensible of the injustice and absurdity of his conduct, 
ib. Cruelty which Pythius experiences from Xerxes, 283. 

‘Pythodorus, sent by the Athenians.to the aid of the Leontines, is 

- eure for not having undertaken the conquest of Sicily, i. 


_ Python, of Byzantium, famous rhetorician, is deputed by Philip to 


the Thebans to incline them to peace, i. 615. 


Q. 


- QUOIT. See Discus. 
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RABIRIUS POSTHUMUS, Roman knight, goes to Ptolemy 
-Auletes, in order to be paid the sums he had lent that prince at 
Rome, ii. 547, Perfidy of Ptolemy towards him, ib. Rabirius 
is accused at Rome of having assisted Ptolemy in corrupting the 
senate, ib. Cicero undertakes his defence, ib. 

Race. See Course. 


_Ragawu; name of the plain where Nabuchodonosor conquered 


Phraortes, i. 141. 
He makes the Israelites 
suffer infinite hardships, ib. 


“Rammius, citizen of Brundusium, is ordered by Perseus to poison 


Eumenes, ii. 375. He goes to Valerius at Chalcis, discovers the 
whole to him, and follows him to Rome, ib. 

-Raphia, city of Palestine, near.which Antiochus the Great was 
defeated by Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 239. 

Reading, of history especially : of what use it is to a prince, ii. 3. 

_ Delicacy of the Lacedzmonians in respect to the books that 
youth were suffered to read, i. 245. 

Regillus (LL. Amilius) is charged with the command of the Roman 

_ fleet in the room of Livins, ii. 463. He gains a complete victory 


_ over Polyxenides, Antiochus’s admiral, 464. He receives the ho- 


nour of a triumph, 472. 

Regulus, (M. Attilins,) consul, gains a great victory over the Car- 
thaginians with his fleet, i. 64. He goes to Africa, ib. The 

- Romans continue him in the command as processul, ib. He 
defeats the Carthaginians, and seizes Tunis, 65. He suffers him- 
self to be dazzled by his glorious successes, ib. ‘He is defeated 

The Carthagi- 

nians send him to Rome to propose the exchange of prisoners, 

67. At his return they put him to a cruel death, 68. 

Origin and source of the religion of the ancients, 2. xi. 
Attention of the ancients in discharging all the duties of religion, 
j. 210. The veil of religion often serves to cover the most cri- 

_ minal designs, and the most unjust enterprises, 367. 

Reomithras, one of the revolted chiefs against Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon, delivers up the principal rebels to that prince, to make his 
own peace, and keeps the money which he had brought from 
Egypt for the confederacy, i. 572. 

Resurrection of the body. Confused notions which the ancients 

had of the resurrection of the body, i. 407. 

kg of the ten thousand Greeks after the battle of Cunaxa, i. 
429. 

Rhadamanthus, brother of Minos, is appointed by that prince to 
administer justice in his capital city, i. 484, 

Rhampsinilus, king of Egypt, i. 27. 

Rhegium, city of Sicily, forms a league against Dionysius, i. 511. 

-It makes peace with that tyrant, ib. Its refusal to give hima 
wife, and the insolent answer with which that refusal is attend- 
ed, ib. Dionysius besieges it out of revenge, 517. Miserable 
fate of that city, ib. A Roman legion, by the aid of the Ma- 
mertines, comes and settles there, after having expelled the in- 
habitants, 63. The Romans re-establish the inhabitants, ib. 


Rhisiases, Achean, by menaces.obliges his son Memmon, who was 


chief magistrate, not to oppose the treaty with the Romans, ii. 
286. 
Rhodes takes up 


arms against Athens, i, 576, It is declared tree, 578, It is sub- 


° 












jected by Mausolus, king of Caria, 580. The Rhodians under- 
take to dethrone Artemisia, the widow of that prince, io. Th 
princess takes their city, ib. The death of Artemisia re-estas 
blishes then liberty, 581. The Rhodians refuse to aid Antigonns 
against Ptolemy, ii. 146. Demetrius besieges their city, ib. He 
raises the siege a year after by a peace very honourable for the — 
Rhodians, 153. He makes them a present of all the machines — 
_of war which he had employed in that siege, 154. The Rho- 
dians erect the famous Colossus with the money raised by the ~ 
sale of those machines, ib. Their impious flattery of Ptolemy, — 
to express their gratitude for the aid he had given them during 
that siege, ib. Great earthquake at Rhodes, 231, Emulation — 
of the neighbouring princes in consoling that afflicted city, ib. 
Destruction of the famous Colossus, ib. War between the Rho- 
dians and Byzantines, and the cause of it, 237. Peace is-re- 
stored between the two people, ib. War between the Rhodians 
and Philip, 275. They defeat Hannibal at sea, 313. Dispute 
between the Rhodians and Eumenes before. the Romar., con- 
cerning the Grecian cities of Asia, 319. The Rhodians ..gnalize 
their zeal for Rome in the war with Perseus, 378. They send 
ambassadors to Rome, and to the Roman army in Macedonia, 
who speak there in favour of Perseus with extraordinary inso- — 
lence, 387. They send deputies to Rome, who endeavour to — 
appease the anger of the senate, 406. After long and warm so- — 
licitations, they succeed in being admitted into the alliance of — 
the Roman people, 407. i eat 
Rhodoguna, daughter of Mithridates, king of the Parthians, is mar-_ 
ried to Demetrius, king of Syria, ii. 440. ea 
Rhone, river. Passage of the Rhone by Hannibal, i. 79. each 


Richelieu (Cardinal) composed dramatic pieces, and piqued him- z 
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self upon excelling in that study, i. 518. : 
Riches, contempt which the ancient Scythians had for riches, i. P| 
259. Eis 
Romans. First treaty between the Romans, i. 51. The Romans — : 
send deputies to collect the laws of the cities of Greece, 312, 
Second treaty between the Romans and Carthaginians, i. 56. 
War between the Romans and Pyrrhus, ii. 180. They are de- 
feated in two battles by that prince, 183. They gain a great 
victory over Pyrrhus, and oblige him to quit Italy, 189. They 
punish their citizens who had settled in Rhegium, i. 63. They c | 
send ambassadors to Ptolemy Philadelphus, and make an alliance’ 4 
with that prince, ii. 194. They aid the Mamertines against the ’ 
Carthaginians, i. 63. They form the design of fitting out a fleet: Es | 
for the first time, ib. They beat the Carthaginians, first neat the ; 
coast of Myle, and afterwards near’ Ecnomus, 64. They pass — a 
over into Africa, ib. They are at first victorious, and afterwards 


defeated, ib. They defeat the Carthaginian fleet in sight of Si- 
cily, 68. They go to Sicily, and form the siege of Lilybeeum, ib. _ 
They are defeated at sea, 69. They gain a great victory over 
the Carthaginians, to whom they grant peace, 70. Es 

The Romans take Sardinia from the Carthaginians, i. 74.0 — 
They drive Teuta out of Illyrium, ii. 212. Theysendasolemn  — 
embassy into Greece, to notify their treaty with the Illyrians, ib. 
The Corinthians admit them to the Isthmian games, and the 4 
Athenians grant them the freedom of their city, ib. The Ro- | 
mans drive Demetrius of Pharos out of Ilyrium, 245. They 
send ambassadors to demand him of Philip, who refuses to de-  ~ 
liver him up, ib. They declare war against the Carthaginians, i, 
78. They are defeated near the Ticinus, 82; near Trebia, 83; 
and the lake of Thrasymenus, 85. They make several con- 
quests in Spain, 88. They lose a great battle near Canna, ib. — 
Hannibal besieges Rome, 92. The Romans are defeated in 
Spain, 93. They gain a great battle over Asdrubal, ib. They — 
go over into Africa, 94. They defeat the Carthaginians near 
Zama, oblige them to demand peace, and grant it them, 96. wwe 

The Romans send Deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, to re- 
new their ancient alliance with Egypt, ii. 241. They gain an 
advantage over Philip at Apollonia, 255. They break with Hie- — 
ronymus, 497. Upon the news of that prince’s death they send ~ 
Marcellus into Sicily, 498. That general takes Syracuse, 506. ; 
Alliance of the Romans with the Aitolians, 257. ‘The Romans — 
send Sulpitius, to the aid of the Atolians against Philip, 258. 
Various expeditions of that pretor in Macedonia, 259. General 
peace between the Romans and Philip, in which the allies on both 
sides are included, 271. The Romans accept the guardianship 
of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 277. They declare war against Philip, 
278. They defeat that prince in a battle, 281. They employ — 
their influence with Antiochus to induce-him ‘not to‘make war 
against Atialus, 282. Expeditions of the Romans in Phocis, — 
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“984 They make a Bay with Nabis, 288. They gain a famous 
victory over Philip near Scotussa and Cy nocephale, 290. They 
We Font that prince peace, 292. They reinstate Greece in its ancient 
iberty, 293. A 
The Romans send an embassy to Antiochus. ii. 295. It tends 
_ only to dispose both sides to an open rupture, ib. They make war 
=\ against Nabis. 296. They oblige him to demand peace, and grant 
it to him, 299. Every preparation is made for a war between 
i the Romans and Antiochus, 300. Mutual embassies on both 
sides without effect, 301. The Romans send troops against Na- 
y bis, who had broken the treaty, 303. They declare war against 
_ -——s Antiochus, 308. They gain an advantage over that prince at 
—.- Thermopylx, 310. They defeat Polyxenides. Antiochus’s admiral, 
"on two occasions, 314. They go to Asia, and gain a great victory 
over Antiochus near Magnesia. 318. They grant him: peace. 319. 
‘They reduce the Atolians, and grant them peace, 324. They 
$a) subject the Gauls, 326. Complaints against Philip carried to 
Eat ony Rome, 332. The-Romans send commissaries to examine into 
‘those complaints, and to take cognizance of the ill treatment of 
_ Sparta by the Acheans, ib. New complaints carried to Rome 














against Philip, 341. The Romans send back his son Demetrius 
ges with ambassadors, 342. 
_ ~The Romans send ambassadors into Macedonia, to have an 


eye upon the conduct of Perseus, 373. They break with that 
_ prince, 376. War is declared in form, $79. The Romans are 
worsted near the river Feneus, 382. The senate makes a wise 
_ decree to put a stop to the avarice of the generals and magis- 
_ trates. who oppressed the allies, 384. The Romans penetrate 
_ into Macedonia, 385. They conquer Gentius, king of Ilyrium, 
~ 393, They gain a great victory over Perseus near the city of 
Pydna, 397. That prince is taken with his children, 399. De- 
_etee of the senate. which grants liberty to the Macedonians and 
Illyrians, 401. The Romans oblige Antiochus Epiphanes to quit 
Sep Egypt, and to leave the two reigning brothers in peace, 359. 
_ ‘Their cruel treatment of the ZEtolians, “373. All in general who 
r .had favoured Perseus are cited to Rome, to answer for their con- 
duct there, 408. A thousand Achzans carried thither, 409. 
The senate banishes them into several towns of Italy. ib. | After 
seventeen years of banishment. they are sent back into their own 
. country, 410. They refuse Eumenes entrance into Rome, 411. 
The Romans divide the kingdom of Egypt between Philometor 
and Physcon, 431. One of their ambassadors is killed in Syria, 
432. 
The Romans declare the Jews their friends and allies. ii. 433. 
\ They acknowledge Demetrius king of Syria, 434. They con- 
quer the Ligurians, and give their territory to the people of Mar- 
scilles, 379. They defeat Andriscus, and two more adventurers, 
who had possessed themselves of Maccdonia, and reduce that 
kingdom into a Roman province, 417. They declare war against 
the Carthaginians, i. 108. They order them to abandon Car- 
thage, 109. They besiege that city, and demolish it entirely, 110. 
Decree of the senate for separating several cities from the Achwan 
7 league, ii. 417. Troubles in Achaia, 418. The Romans defeat 
_ the Achgans, and take Thebes, 419. They gain another victory 
over the Achzeans, take Corinth, and burn it. ib. They reduce 
Greece into a Roman province, 420.* They renew the treaties 
made with the Jews, 439. They inherit the riches and dominions 
Riser thi OFF Attalus, king of Pergamus. 444. They reduce Aristonicus, 


__ . - who had possessed himself of them, ib. Ptolemy Apion, king of 
ae ‘Cyrenaica, and Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, leave the Romans 


their dominions at their deaths, 454. The Romans reduce those 
_kingdoms into Roman provinces, ib. 
¢ ‘The Romans re-establish the kings of Cappadocia and Bithy- 
ah, nia, expelled by Mithridates, ii. 518. First war of the Romans 
; against Mithridates, 514. Massacre of all the Romans and 
Italians in Asia Minor, 515. The Romans gai three great bat- 
tles against the generals c* Mithridates, 516, 520. ‘They grant 
that prince peace, ib. Second war of the Romans with Mithri- 
dates, 522. They are defeated by that prince in a battle, 523. 
They gain a great viit6ry over him. and compel him to retire 
into Armenia, to Tigranes, his son-in-law, 526, 528. They de- 
clare war against Tigranes, and defeat him in a battle, 530. Se- 
cond victory of the Romans over the united forces of Mithridates 
and Tigranes, 532. They again gain several victories over Mi- 
thridates, who had recovered his dominions, 536. They subject 
- Tigranes, king of Armenia, 537. They drive Antiochus Asiati- 
seus out of Syria, and reduce that kingdom into a Roman pro- 
>. o> vince, 538. 
¥ The Romans, by, the will of Alexander, king of Egypt, are 
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declared heirs of his dominions, 
Mithridates, 541. The Romans drive Ptolemy out of Cyprus. 
and confiscate his treasures, 461. They invade Parthia. and are 
defeated, 471. They declare Ptolemy Auletes their friend and 
ally. 543. They reduce Egypt into a Roman province, 562, Cap: 
padocia is also reduced into a Roman province, 488. Reflection 
upon the conduct of the Romans towards the states-of Greece, 
and the kings both of Europe and Asia, 322. Difference between 
the Romans and the Greeks, 422. Roman haughtiness, 359 
Setting out of the consul and army, 379. Difference of taste of 
the Romans and Greeks i in respect to shows, ?. xxviii. 

Rosaces, governor of Lydia and Jonia, commands a detachment of 
Ochus’s army in that prince’s expedition against Egypt, i. 583. 


. Persian lord, gives proofs of his valour at the battle of 


the Granicus, ii. 10. 
Rowers, Condition of them among the ancients, i. 500. 
Roxana, sister of Statira, queen of Persia. Tragical history of that 
ee ae i. 414. 
, daughter of Oxyartes, wife of Alexander, ii. 70. She is” 
delivered of a son soon after Alexander’s death, 109. 
ses Statira, Alexander’s widow, as well as herself, to be put to 


ii. 459. End of the wer with - 


- 


death with Drypcetis, Hephestion’s widow, 110. Cassander de-_ 


prives her of all the honours of a queen, and soon after puts ‘her 
to death. 131. 

. sister of Mithridates, ii. 526. Deplorable end of that prin- 
cess, ib. 


8. 


SABACUS, king of Ethiopia, enters Egypt, and conquers it, eh 


29. At the expiration of fifty years he retires voluntarily inte 
/Ethiopia, ib. 

Sabians, sect of Idolaters in the East, i. 212. 

Subrace. powerful people of India, subjected by Alexander, i ii. 85. 

Sace, people of Assyria, subjected by Cyrus, i. 159. 

Sadducees. a powerful sect among the Jews: some account of 
them, ii. 452. : 

Sadyattes. king of Lydia, i. 144, He besieges Miletus, ib. 

Sages. Abridgment of the lives of the seven sages of Greece, 1 
143. 


Saguntum, cits of Spain, besieged and taken by Hannibal, Loewe 


Suis, city of the Lower Egypt. i. 9. 
Salamis, capital city of the island of Cyprus, i. ine 
, isle of Greece, famous for the battle at sea between Xerxes. 
and the Greeks, i. 292. 

Salome. wife of Aristobulus T. takes the thrée princes, her husband’s 
brothers, out of prison, ii. 463. x 
Samaria, city of Palestine, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, i. 

e Origin of the enmity between the Samaritans and Jews, 

134. ‘The Samaritans oppose the Jews at the time they are 
rehulldiag the temple of Jerusalem, 179. They submit to Alex: 
ander, ii. 33. They cannot obtain the same privileges from that 
prince as the Jews, 37. They mutiny, 40. Alexander drives 
them out of Samaria, ib. They conform to the religion of An. 
tiochus Epiphanes, 361. 
451. 

Sambuca, machine of war of the ancients, ii. 502. 

Samos, island and city of Ionia, i. 220. Samos taken and destroved 
by the Athenians, 334. Lysander re-establishes the ancient. in- 
habitants in it, 412. 
Lacedasmonian, 419. 

Samothracia, island of the Archipelago, considered as sacred and 
inviolable, ii. 399. 

Sandracotta, Indian, possesses himself of all the provinces of India 
which Alexander had conquered, ii. 155. Seleucus undertakes to 
drive him out of them, ib. Those two princes come to an accom- 
modation, ib. 

Sangala, city of India, taken and entirely demolished by Alexander, 
ii. 79. 

Saosduchinus, king of Babylon. See Nabuchodonosor I. 

Sappho, of Mitylene, surnamed the tenth Muse, i. 247. 

Saracus, king of Assyria. i: 135. Revolt of Nabopolassar against 
that prince, ib. Death of Saracus, 142. 

Sean “em king of Assyria, i. 131. His effeminacy, ib. His 

eath, i 

Sardinia, island of Europe in the Mediterranean, s oe by the 

Carthaginians, i. 49. 


She cau- — 


Destruction of Samaria by Hyreanus 


Impious flattery of the Samians towards that » 


i, a 


fe 
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‘Sardis, city of Lydia, sutjented by Cyrns, i 1.166. It is taken and 
burnt by. Aristagoras and the Athenians, 267. 
Satrape, name given to the governors of provinces amongst the 
Persians. i. 196. 
Saturn... Pagan divinity. i. 38, 
Satire, sort of poem, 7@. xxx. 
Said, the ancient Thebais of Egypt, i. 1. 


_ Scamma,name given to the place where the athlete combated, i. 


XXIV. 


Ses, general of Antony’s army in Libya, declares for Cesar, ii. 

| 559 

_ Seaurus, Pompey’s Lieutenant, reduces Syria and Damascus, ii. 
= =588, 





(/Emilins) is deputed by the Romans to Jugurtha, i. 120. 

__ He sutfers himself to be bribed by that prince, ib. 

Scene, or Stage, part of the theatre of the-ancients, 7. xxx. _ 

Scerdiledes, king of Mlyrium, exercises a kind of Piracy at the ex- 
pense of all his neighbours, it. 212. He joins the Achzans against 

: oe 4Etolians, 245. He makes an alliance with the Romans, 

Sciences. See Arts. 

= Scipio (Publius) marches into Spain against Hannibal, i. 80. He 
passes the Po, ‘and is defeated near the Ticinus, 82. He is sent 
into Spain, and joins his brother Cn. Scipio there, 88. They 
make a great progress there, 91. They divide their troops, 93. 
~ Publius i is killed in a battle, ib. 

(Cneus) is sent by his brother into Spain to make head 
“xgainst Asdrubal, i. 80. The two brothers join each other, and 
save great success, 88. Cneus is killed in a battle, 93. 

(P. Cornelius) surnamed Africanus, makes himself master 

of all Spain, i. 94. He is elected consul, ‘and goes over into Afri- 
ca, ib. He has an interview with Hannib: al, and gains a great 

victory over that general, 96. He grants the Carthaginians 
peace, 97. Conversation between Scipio and Hannibal at Ephe- 
sus, 101. Scipio serves as Lieutenant to his brother L. Cornelius 

Scipio in the war with Antiochus, ii. 312. He rejects the offers 

of Antiochus, 316. Scipio’s death, i. 103. 

-(L. Cornelius) surnamed Asiaticus, is charged with the war 
“against Antiochus, li. 312. He goes to Asia, 315. He gains a 
famous victory over Antiochus, near Magnesia, 317. He receives 
‘the honour of a triumph, 322. . 

ore Nasica, son-in-law of Scipio Africanus, is charged with an im- 
. portant expedition by Paulus Emilius, which he executes highly 
for his hononr, ii. 394. He is sent into Macedonia, to appease the 
troubles excited by Andriscus, 416. 

Scipio (Publius) surnamed Africanus the Younger, distinguishes 
himself in the war with Carthage, i. 110. He returns to Rome to 
demand the office of edile, 111. The people give him the consul- 

ship, ib. Scipio goes to Africa, and advances against Carthage, 
ib. He takes that city and demolishes it, 113. He is sent ambas- 
sador into Egypt, Syria, and Greece, ii. 442. Use which he 

__takes of the presents sent him by Antiochus Sidetes, 445, Char- 
acter and praise of Scipio, i. 117. His intimate friendship with 

Polybius, ib. 

-Scismas, eldest son of Datames, becomes his accuser to Artaxerxes, 
rec voy oe 

Scopas is placed at the head of the Aitolian troops in the war 
against the Achzans, ii. 243. He ravages Macedonia, 245. He 
prevails upon the Attolians to make an alliance with the Ro- 
mans, 257. He goes into the service of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
king of Egypt. 282. He possesses himself of Judza, 283. He is 

- defeated by Antiochus, and obliged to accept ignominious con- 
ditions, ib. He conspires against Ptolemy, and is put to death, 
295. 

Scorpion, machine of war, ii. 502. 

Scylax, Greek of Cariandia, is commissioned by Darius to discover 

India, i. 265. He acquits himself happily of that commission, ib. 

Seylur us, king of the Scythians, in what manner he recommended 
unity to his children, i. 259. 

Scythians. They possess themselves of Upper Asia, i, 141. They 
are driven out of it at the end of twenty-eight years, ib. Darius 
designs to punish them for that invasion, 261. The Scythians 
refuse to submit, 263. They send a herald to Darius with pre- 
sents, ib. ‘They ravage Thrace, 265. They send ambassadors 
to Alexander, who speak to him with extraordinary freedom, 64. 
They are defeated and subjected by that prince, 65. They 
make war with Phraates to revenge themselves on him for his 
injustice, defeat him in a battle, and ravage his kingdom, i li, 446. 
Manners of the Scythians according to Herodotns, i 1. 258. Man- 
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to Cassar by order of that queen, ii. 559. 


Semiramis, aye en of Assyria: Her birth, i. 125. She mat ‘ies Ni 
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ners and character of: the ancient  Seythians ee 
259. In what time luxury got ground against them, 260 
Scythopolis. city of the tribe of. “Manasseh, i. heya > 
Sea. Red Sea. The passage of the Red Sea, manifestly in 
in Diodorus Siculus, i i, 24. 3 
Sects of Idolaters in the East, i. 211. 
phers. See Philosophers. 
Segesta, city of Sicily, puts itself under. the protection of the Car 
thaginians, leo. 
Selasia, city of Peloponnesus, famous for the battle between Ant 
gonus and Cleomenes, ii. 228. 
Selene, daughter of Ptolemy Physcon and Cleopatra, is compelled b 
her mother to marry. her brother Lathyrus, ii. 449. Cleopat 
makes her quit Lathyrus, and gives her in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus, 453. Selene, after the death of Grypus, marries Anti- — 
ochus Eusebes, 454. Eusebes having been driven out of his do- — g 
minions, she keeps possession of Ptolemais with part of Pheenicia ~ 4 
* 
5 


Different sects of Philo loso. 


and Ceelo- Syria, and reigns there many years,455. She conceives 
hopes of ascending the throne of Egypt, 456. She sends her two. 
sons to Rome with that view, ib. - 1 


Seleucia, city of Syria, built by Seleucus Nicator, ii. 159. +e 


, city situated upon the Tigris, built by Seleucus Nicator, ; a 
End of the 


ii. 162. 

Seeucide. Famous sera of the Seleucida, ii. 139. 
empire of the Seleucids in Asia, 539. 

Seleucus. Nicator is placed at the ‘head of all the cavalry of the ale 
lies after the death of Alexander, ii. 110. He is settled by An- _ 
tipater in the government of Babylon, 121. He joins Antigonus — Be 
and Ptolemy against Eumenes, 128. He escapes from Babylon 
and retires into Egypt, 136. He forms a league with Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander, against Antigonus, ib. He makes — 
himself master of Babylon, 139. He assumes the title of ki 
147. He strengthens himself upon the throne of Syria, ib. o 
makes an expedition into India, 155. League between Selea 
cus, Ptolemy, Cassander, and Lysimachus, against Antigonus 
and Demetrius, 156. Selencus commands the army of the con- 
federates, and gains a famous victor ry near Ipsus, 157. The four 
victorious princes divide the empire of Alexander the Great 
amongst them, 158. Seleucus builds several cities, 159. He 
makes an alliance with Demetrius, ib. He quarrels with Ree 
and takes Cilicia from him, 160, 161. He builds Seleucia, 162. 
He forms a league with Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Pyrrhus, 
against Demetrius, 163. He gets that prince’s person into his 
hands, 165, He gives his wife and part of his dominions to his 
son Antiochus, 174. He makes war against Lysimachus, defeats 
him in battle, and possesses himself of all his dominions, 175 
He is assassinated by Ceraunus, whom he had laden with favours, 4 
ib. Character of Seleucus, ib. 

- Callinicus ascends the throneof Syria after his father Kee - 
tiochus Theos had been poisoned by Loadice, ii. 201. He ex- 
deavours to retake what Ptolemy had conquered from him, and is — 4 
unsuccessful on several occasions, 203. He unites with his brother — 
Hierax against Ptolemy, 204. War between the two brothers, ib,: | 
Seleucus marches against Arsaces, 205. He is taken prisoner, ib. pee | 
Death of Seleucus, 206. 4 

Ceraunus succeeds his father Seleucus Callinicus, ii. 233, a 

He is poisoned by two of' his principal officers, ib. t 

Philopator is left by his father Antiochus the Great to 
govern Syria during his absence. ii. 328. He ascends tke throne 
of Syria, 330. He sends Heliodorus to Jerusalem to briag away — 

its treasures, 552. Heliodorus causes him to be poisoned, 553. 

, the son of Demetrius Nicator, causes himself to be de- 
clared king of Syria, ii. 448. His mother Cleopatra kills him with 
her own hands, ib. 

, eldest_son of Antiochus Grypus king of Syria. succeeds 
him, ii. 454. He supports himself against Antiochus the Ciscoe at 
nian, ib 





‘ 


Cabiosactes, son of Antiochus Eusebus and Sele 1e, goes = 
to Rome to solicit the senate for his mother, ii. 456. He accepts — 
the crown of Egypt, and Berenice, 9546. He renders himself 
odious by his base inclination, ib. Berenice causes him t» be pate 

to death, ib. 

, governor of Pelusium for Cleopatra, delivers up ‘ at city 





ses Seen etd pamache 





Selinus, city of Sicily, i. 374. Destruction of that city, 52. 






nus, ib. anner in which she ascends the throne, 12. She Ss 
visits all the parts of her empire, 128. Her authority c ver her 
people, ib. Her conquests, 129, She puts the governmi#$ into 





__ ference between Semiramis and Sardanapalus, 132. 
_. Sempronius. consul, is defeated by Hannibal near Trebia, i. 85. 
_ Senate. Carthaginian senate, i. 40. Senate of Sparta, 227. Se- 
nate of Athens, 488. Senate of Rome described by Cineas, ii. 183. 
_ Sennacherib, king of Nineveh, declares war against Hezekiah, and 
reduces Jerusalem to extremities, i. 133. He writes to Hezekiah 
~ a letter full of blasphemies against the God of Israel, and march- 
es against the king of Egypt, whose dominions he ravages, ib. 
.. He returns against Jerusalem, ib. His army is destroyed by an 
‘angel, ib. He is murdered by his own children, 134, 
Septimius, Roman officer in the service of Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
__-assassinates Pompey, ii. 548. 
: ‘Septuagint Version; some account of it, ii. 179. 
Serapis, divinity adored in Egypt, ii. 166. His i image is brought 
from Pontus to Alexandria, ib. 
~ Seron, general of Antiochus Epiphanes, is defeated by Judas Mac- 

~, _ Gabeeus, and killed in the battle, ii. 364, 

~ Sertorius, Roman general, makes a treaty with Mithridates, ii. 523. 
Servilius serves in the Roman army in quality of proconsul, i. 88. 

He is killed in the battle of Canna, 89. 

Sesach, or Sesonchis, king of Egypt, i. 28. He marches against 

> Jerusalem, and carries away all its treasures, ib. 

_ Sesostris, king of Egypt, his education, i. 25. His conquests, ib. 
His works beneficial to Egypt, 26. His blind fondness for his 
own grandeur, ib. His deatl., ib. 

Sethon, king of Egypt, causes himeelf to be consecrated high-priest 
“of Vulcan, and abandons himself entirely to superstition. — 29. 
Miraculous manner in which, as Herodotus relates, he was de- 
livered from Sennacherib’s irruption into his dominions, ib. Death 

of Sethon, 30. 

| Sethosis. See Sesostris. 

_Seuthes, prince of Thrace, is re-established in his father’s dominions 

by Xenophon, i. 433. Perfidy of that prince to Xenophon and 

_._ his treops, ib. 

Shalmaneser, king of Nineveh, i. 132. He conquers Hoshea king 
of Samaria, loads him with chains, and destroys the kingdom of 

_ ‘Israel, ib. Death of Shalmanezer, ib. 

Shepherds. They were in great consideration in Egypt, i. 18; and 
in India, ii. 73. 

Shinar, plain where Babylon was built, i. 123, 

Ship, galley, vessel. Ship-building of- ‘the ancients, i. 499.. Fit- 

) ting out of the fleets of Athens, 587. Ship of enormous magni- 

~ tude built by Ptolemy Philopator, ii. 163. 

Shows. Difference of taste between the Greeks and Romans in 
respect to shows, 2. xxviii. Their passion for shows one of the 
principal causes of the decline, degeneracy, and. corruption of 
. Athens, xxx. 

Sicanians, people of Spain: they come to settle in Sicily, i. 374. 

Sicily, island of the Mediterranean: description of it, i. 51. Differ- 

_ ent people that inhabited it, 374. 

Sicyon, city of Péloponnesus: its kings, i. 222. It is delivered 

_ from tyranny, and united to the Achzan Jeague by Aratus, ii. 

7 212. Sicyon was long in great reputation for arts and sci- 

ences, ib. 

_ Sidon, city of Phoenicia, 7. x. 

see Ochus master of their city, i. 5&2. 
der, ii. 24. 

Sieges. Famous sieges of antiquity: Of Carthage by the Romans, 

- 3. 1113 of Babylon by Cyrus, 171; of the same city by Darius, 
256 ; of Plate by the Lacedemonians, 355; of Syracuse by 
the Athenians, 381; of the same city by Marcellus, ii. 501; of 
Tyre by Alexander, 25; of Rhodes by Demetrius, 148; of Athens 
by. Sylla, 515. 

_ Signals by fire. -Manner of making signals by fire, ii. 263. 

Simon, surnamed the Just, succeeds his father Onias in the high- 

priesthocd of the Jews, ii. 159. His death, 162. 

/ ———, son of Mattathias, ii. 363. Heis chosen general in the room 
of his brother Jonathan, and marches against Tryphon, 439. He 

_ _ is made high-priest and prince of Judza, ib. He renews the an- 
cient treaties with the Romans, 441. Death of Simon, 444, 

——, Jew, has the guard of the temple assigned him: his treach- 

ery, ii, 352, © 

Simonides, Greek poet: his answer to Hiero, who asked him what 

God was, i. 246. Simonides presery ed by the gods, 2. XXViil. 

| Sinatrocces, king of the Parthians, ii, 471. .- 

Sinope, city of Pontus, Lucullus gives it liberty, ii. 528. 

Sisuvhus son of Holus makes himself master of Corinth, i, 224. 
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Despair of the Sidonians when they 
They submit to Alexan- 


oS en ae ae 
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” her son's hands, aa retires from the alalit of mankind, ibs Dif. 





Sitalces, king of the Odrysiane in Thrace, wakes an alliance with © 
the Athenians, i. 351, 

Slavery. Slaves. Slavery incompatible with the study of philoso- 
phy, i. 344. The highest price that can he paid for it canno 
reconcile free men to it, ii. 58. What happens to such as have 
once submitted toa state of servitude, 353, 

Smerdis, or Tanaoxares, son of Cyrus, is made governor of several. 
provinces by his father Cyrus, i. 181. 
be put to death, 188. 

the Magian passes for the son of Cyrus, and ascends the 

throne of Persia, i. 190. His imposture is discovered, ib. 

is killed by the conspirators, 191. 





Smerdones, one of the six generals of Xerxes’s army in that prince’s : 


expedition against Greece, i. 285. 
Smyrna, city of Holis, i. 225. 
Sobriety. Excellent lesson upon sobriety, i. 150. 

Socrates, prince of Pier ene: his birth, i. 459. He applies at 
first to sculpture, ib. ; then to the study of the sciences. ib. His 
wonderful progress in them, ib. His taste for moral philosophy, 
ib. His character, ib. 
from the ill temper of his wife, 461. Demon or familiar spirit 
of Socrates, ib. The Delphic oracle declares him the wisest of 
mankind, 462. Socrates distinguishes himself at the battle of 
Potidea, and at that of Delium, 334. 
biades, 336. He devotes himself entirely to the instruction of 
the Athenian youth, 462. Attachment of his disciples to him, 
463. Admirable principles which he 


credit the sophists in the opinion of the Athenian youth, 466, 
What we are to understand by the ironical manner ascribed te 
him, ib. 
ing the gods, and of corrupting the youth of Athens, 467. He 
defends himself without art or meanness, 468. He is condemne- 
ed to die, 471. He refuses to escape out of prison, 472. He 
passes the last day of his life in discoursing with his friends upon 
the inimortality of the soul, 474. 
Punishment of his accusers, 476. 
mory by the Athenians, ib. 

assed on Socrates by the Athenians, and upon Socrates himself, 


Honours rendered to his me- 


1b. Relation between the death Ge Socrates and that of the ev 


governor of Tigranes, i. 158. 

, of Achaia, Commands a body of Greek troops im the eX- 
pedition of Cyrus the Younger against his brother Artaxerxes, 
i. 421. He is seized by treachery, and put to death, 429. 








of Bithynia, ii. 513. 
Sogdiana, province of Upper Asia, 2. x. Alexander makes himeel! 
master of it, ii. 63, It revolts against that- prince, ib, Great 


courage of thirty young Sogdian prisoners condemned to die by : 


Alexander, 65. 

Sogdianus, natural son of Artaxerxes Longimanus, kills Xerxes If. 
and ascends the throne of Persia in his stead, i. 364. He puts 
Bagorazus, one of his father’s eunuchs, to death, ib. He is de- 
throned hy Ochus, who caused him to be stifled in ashes, 36a, 

Solar year. At what time it began to be used, i. 18. 

Soldiers 
their camp, ii. 393. 


Solon, one of the seven sages of Greece, is elected archon and le- 


Government which ‘he insti 


gislator by the Athenians, i. 237. 
228. 


tutes at Athens, ib. Laws which he gives the Athenians, 
Travels of Solon into Egypt and Lydia, 144. 
the court of Croesus, ib. Conversation of Solon with Thales 
upon marriage, 236. At his return to Athens he finds every thing 
changed, 240. He endeavours to make Pisistratus abdicate the 
tyranny in vain, 241. Death of Solon, ib. 

Solsius, Lacedzemonian, preceptor to Hannibal, i. 104. He ae 
companies Hannibal in his expeditions, and composes the history 
of that great captain, ib. 

Soothsayers. Reflections upon the events of some of their predio 
tions, ii. 96. 

Sophists. Definition of the sophists, i. 466. 

Sophocles, one of the Athenian generals, is banished for not having 
attempted the conquest of Sicily, i. 373. 

, tragic poet: he disputes the prize with schylus, and 

carries it against him, ¢. xxxii. 

come down to us, ib, 

a very advanced age against the ingratitude of his children, ik 

Character of Sophocles, ib. 
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Cambyses causes him to — 


He. 


His employments, 460. His sufferings 


His intimacy with Alci- 


gives them upon goyern=- 
ment and religion, 464. He industriously applies himself to dis-- 


Socrates is accused of holding false opinions concern. _ 


He drinks the hemlock, 475. — 


Reflections upon the sentences 


, son of Nicomedes, dethrones his brother Nicomedes, king 


Employment and exercises of the Roman soldiers m 


His conduct at 


His death, ib. Tragedies of hia ~ 
In what manner he defended himself in — 


LS 


“iy 


or Sone ‘Asdrubal’s daughter, is married to Syphax, i, 105, 

Masinissa having conquered Syphax, marries Sophonisba, and to 

save her from falling into the hands of the Romans, is reduced to 

: send her. poison, ib. 

Sophrosyne, daughter of Dionysius the Elder, is married to her bro- 
ther Diony.ius the Younger, i. 521. 

_ Sornatius, one of Lucullus’s officers, Somimmnds in Pontus during 
the absence of that general, ii. 528. 

~ Sosibius, Ptolemy Philopator’s minister, causes Arsinoe, the king’s 

_sister and wife, to be murdered, ii. 241. He is obliged to quit 

his employment, ib. He prevents that prince toe aiding Cleo- 

~ menes, and advises him to seize his person, 244. 

, son of the former, has the care of the aaa of the young 
“king Ptolemy Epiphanes, ii. 275 
Sosis, one of the chief conspirators against Hieronymus, seizes the 
~ quarter Achradina, and exhorts the Syracusans to recover their 
_ Iiberty, ii. 493, He is chosen one of the principal magistrates, 
499. He commands the troops sent to the aid of Marcellus, 501. 
- Sosius, (Caius,) consul, declares for Antony, and goes to him, ii. 
5b. : 
~ Sosthenes, Macedonian, drives the Gauls out of Macedonia, and 
reigns there for some time, ii. 176. He is overpowered by the 
great number of Brennus’s troops, ib. 
Sostratus, architect, builds the tower of Pharos, ii. 166. Deceit 
_. which he uses for engrossing the whole honour of that work to 
: _ himself, i. 10. 
A > ot Sosistratus, governor of Syracuse, delivers up that 
__ city to Pyrrhus, ii. 187, Pyrrhus, in return, is for putting him 
_ to death, 188. 
Soul. Discourse of Socrates before his death upon the immortality 
of the soul, i. 474, 
= Sous, king of Sparta, with his colleague Agis, takes the city of Elos, 
Se 4 SNe 
_ Spain. Description of Spain, i. 49. Mines of gold and silver, 43. 
The Carthaginians make themselves masters of part of Spain, 50. 
It is entirely conquered by the Romans, 94, 
Sparta. See Lacedemon. 
= 2a Spendius of Capua, in concert with | Matho, causes the mercenaries 
= to revolt against the Carthaginians, i. 72. He is placed at their 
head, ib. He puts Gisgo to death, 73. He treats with the Car- 
thaginians, ib. He is seized and hanged, 74. 

_ Speusippus, philosopher, Plato’s nephew, his intimacy with Dion, 
1g 28.: 

Sphacteria, small island over against Pylos, i. 361. 

‘Spherus, philosopher, assists Cleomenes im re-establishing the an- 

cient discipiine of Sparta, ii. 222. 

Sphodrias, (acedemonian, who commanded in Thespiz, forms a 
fruitless enterprise against the Pirweus, i. 551. He is acquitted 
for that attempt by the influence of Agesilaus, ib. 

Spirit. Familiar spirit of Socrates, i. 461. 

Spitamenes, confidant of Bessus, forms a conspiracy against him, 
and delivers him up to Alexander, ii. 62. He raises Bactriana 
against that prince, 63. 
him to surrender himself to Alexander, kills him in the night, 69. 

Spilhridates, one of Artaxerxes Mnemon’s principal officers, goes 

: — over to Agesilaus, and does him great services, i. 444. Offended 

- at the excessive severity of Herippidas, he retires to Sardis, ib. 

Bpeihrobaes, satrap of Tonia, and son-in-law of Darius, distinguishes 
himself by his valour at the battle of the Granicus, ii. 10. Alex- 
ander lays him dead with his lance, ib. 
Stagira, city of Macedonia, Aristotle’s native place, destroyed by 
Philip, and rebuilt by Mexanden ate 
Stasicrates, architect and great mechan, c, is appointed by Alexan- 
s der to execute the Catafalco, or magu'ficent funeral pile of He- 
_ pheestion, ii. 93. He proposes to Alexan‘er to cut mount Athos 
into the form ofa man, 94. See Dinocrates, 
Stater, ancient coin: its value, i. 352. 
States, 222 Kingdoms. 
Statira, wife of Artaxerxes Mnemon: revenge which she takes for 
the death of her brother Teriteuchmes, i. 414. 
, wife of Darius, falls into Alexander’s hands, ii. 21. 
- of that princess, 40. 
————, eldest daughter of Darius, marries Alexander the Great, 
ii. 89. She is murdered by the intrigues of Roxana, 110. 
. , sister of Mithridates, receives orders from that prince to 
-die, ii. 526. She dies courageously, ib. 
Stesazoras, eldest son of Cimon, is established sovereign of the 
_Thracian Chersonesus by his uncle Miltiades, i. 270. 
Sthenelus. king of Mycene, i. 223. 





























Death 














_ Stilpon of Megara, philosapherct ii. 144, 


His wife not being able to persuade 











Stirrups. The use of them unknown to the ancients, t. 498. 
Stratius, physician, goes to Rome with Attalus, ii. 405. His wis 
- femonstrances prevent that prince from asking to share the king 

dom of Pergamus with his brother Eumenes, ib. : 

Stratonice, daughter of Demetrius, marries Seleucus, i ii. 160. ‘That 
prince gives her to his son Antiochus, 174. Slee 

, one of the wives of Mithridates, submits to Femeeys i, 

539. Revenge Mithridates takes of her, ib. yt 

Sua, king of Ethiopia. See Sabacus. ae, 

Submission : means for inspiring it, i. 152. Manner of exacting 
the submission of nations by the Persians, 264. 

Suffetes, chief magistrate of the Carthaginians, i. 40. 

Sulpitius, (P. ) Roman preetor, is sent against Philip, i ii. 258. Dit 
ferent actions of Sulpitius in Macedonia, ib. He is elected con- — 
sul, and goes into Macedonia, 279. He gains a considerable _ 
victory over Philip, 281. 





_ Sulpitius Gallus, tribune of the Roman army against Perseus, fore= ; “4 


tels an eclipse to the troops, ii. 396. The senate commissions 
him to inspect secretly the conduct of Eumenes and Antiochus, _ 
411. His imprudent conduct in executing that commission, ib. _ 

Sun. Profound reverence with which the Forse adored that lu. 
minary, i. 210. 2 

Superstition. Its great effect upon the mines of the. popula) 
ii. 41, i 

Supreme Good. See Good. : Pere he 4 

Surena, general of the army of the Parthians, gains a great victory — = 
over Crassus, ii, 475. Orodes, jealous of his glory, puts him 10. 
death, 481. Praise of Surena. ib. 6 

Surveying invented by the Egyptians, i. 18. - : Ns = 

Susa, city of Persia, submits to Alexander, i ii. 47, ee 

Swans ; what is said of their singing, hee 

Sybaris, city of Great Greece, i. 344. Luxury and effeminacy ¢ ot Sah 
its inhabitants, 345. Total ruin of that city, ib. 

Sybota, island over against Corcyra, famous for the battle between 
the people of Corcyra and the Cornthians, i. 334, tor 

Syennests, king of Cilicia, abandons the pass ‘of that country on the 
approach of Cyrns the Younger, i. 422. 

Sylla serves under Marius in quality of questor, i. 121. That gene- _ ie 
tal sends him to Bocchus to receive Jugurtha from him, ib. He Ss 
‘causes a ring to he made with that action represented upon it, 
which he uses ever after as his seal, 122.. He re-establishes Ariow : 
barzanes upon the throne of Cappadocia, i ii. 513. He is charged 
with the war against Mithridates, 515. He besieges Athens, ib. 3 
and takes it, 517._ He is victorious in three great battles against - he 
the general of Mithridates, ib. He has an interview with that — 
prince, and grants him peace, 520.. He marches against Fimbria, 
521. He passes through Athens, seizes its library, and sends: me 
it to Rome, ib. 

Syloson, brother of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos: his generosity te 
Darins, 1. 256. Reward which he receives for it, ib. a 

Syphax, king of Numidia, joins with the Romans, i. 105. 
defeated by Masinissa, ib. 
over to the Carthaginians, ib. 
taken prisoner, ib. 

Syraco, name of a marsh from whence Syracuse took its name, i. 381. 

Syracuse, city of Sicily: its foundation, i. 380. Description of — 
that city, ib. History of Syracuse to the reign of Gelon, 338. — 4 
Of Hiero, 347; of Thrasybulus, 342. Siege of Syracnse by the $ 
Athenians, 381. The city is reduced to extremities, 385.- The 4 
arrival of Gylippus changes the face of affairs, ib. The Syracu- — 
sans make themselves masters of the Athenian army, and putthe 
two generals to death, 393. Dionysius makes himself tyrait of ~_ 
Syracuse, 506. Ineffectual attempts of the Syracusans against 
him, 509. Dionysius the Younger succeeds his father, 522. ae 
Dion expels him, 528. Horrible ingratitude of the Syracusans be 
to Dion, 532. Dionysius the Younger re-ascends the ioe 
538. Syracuse implores the aid of the Corinthians, who send _ is | 
them Timoleon, ib. That general restores the liberty of the city, 2 
541. Agathoctes usurps the supreme authority at Sy racuse, 58. — 
After the death of that tyrant, Syracuse recovers its liberty, ii. 
509. It callsin the aid of Pyrrhus against the Carthaginians, | Arie 
62. It chooses Hiero Il. king, ii. 490. Mildness of his reign, 
491. Hieronymus succeeds Hiero, 496. Troubles at Eh 
after the death of Hieronymus, 499, Syracuse besieged anc — 

tuken by Marcellus, 51/1, 506. Reflections her athe: sorely, 
ment and character of the Syracusans, poums 

Syria, province of Asia, 2. xX. 
ii, 458. 
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He is. Fe 
He manties Sophonisba, and goes 
He is defeated by Scipio, and — 


ae 


















3 _Syigamine Swather of Datins, is taken prisoner by Alexander 
__ after the battle of Issus, ii. 21. She eannat survive the death of 
. ~ Alexander, 98, 






T. 


“TACHOS ascends the throne of Reypt, 1.571, He raises troops 

to defend himself against the king of Persia, ib. He obtains 

_ troops from the Lacedamonians, who are commanded by Agesi- 

~ Tans, ib. Seeing himself abandoned by Agesilaus, he quits Egypt, 

and retires to the court of Persia, ib. Artaxerxes pardons 

ss oe gives him the command of his troops against the re- 
els, i 

; -*Daeties: : wherein that art consists, i. 2C3. 

ae Talent. Value of the Babylonian talent, i. 128. Value of the At- 

_ tic talent, ib. 

Talthybius, Agamemnon’s herald, honoured as a god at Sparta, i. 

Seek 

-Tamos, Egyptian, commands the fleet of Cyrus the Younger in 
that prince’s expedition against his brother, i. 421. 

Tanaoxares, son of Cyrus, © : ary Smerdis. 

Tarentum, city of Italy, 7. xliv. ‘The Tarentines call in Pyrrhus 
to their aid against the Romans, ii. 180. That prince leaves a 
garrison in their city, 188. : 

- Tarraconia, part of ancient Spain, 1. 50. 
+» Tarsus, city of Cilicia, subjected by Alexander, i ii, 14, : 
- -Fasxiles, one of the generals of Mithridates, joins Archelaus, and is 
-defeated by Sylla, ii. 517. 518. 

hi Taxilus, Indian king, puts himself under the protection of Alexan- 

der, ii. 76. He accompanies that prince in his expedition against 

ep Porus, th. Alexander sends him to ~Porus to persuade him ‘to 

A ‘submit, 78. Porus is reconciled to Taxilus, ib... 

ss  Tepwa, city of Arcadia, i. 220. War between its inhabitants and 

= those of Mantinesa, i. 564. 





— -Fexyra, city of Beeotia. 
— ~~ deemonianss near it, i. 552. 
_ -Telearch, offive amnongst the Thebans: what it was, i. 558. 
 ‘Telecles, ‘King of Lacedemon, assassinated by the Messenians, 7. 

xii. 

- ‘Telescope, glass for seeing remote objects: invention of it, ii. 267. 

Teléeutias is declared admiral of the Lacedemonian fleet by tbe in 
fluence of Agesilaus, his brother by the mother’s side, i. 449. 
He besieges Corinth by sea, ib. He is sent against. Oly athus, i in 
the room of Pheebidas, 547. He is killed in battle, ib. 

Tellus, citizen of Athens, esteemed most happy, and why, i. 145. 

Telys, Sybarite, occasions the ruin of his country, i. 345. 

_ Pemenes, one of the principal Heraclidz, re-enters Peloponnesus, 
~ 7,225. Argos falls to him by lot, ib. 

Temple, famous one of Ephesus, ii. 1. 

Ten. Council of Ten established at Athens, i. 417. 

_ Tennes, king of Sidon, delivers up that city to Ochus, ji. 582. 
--- Ochus, to reward his treason, puts him to death, ib. 

_ =Tenth. Custom among the Greeks of giving the tenth to the gods, 
i. 300. 2 

‘Terence, Latin poet: abridgment of his life,'i. 45. 

Terillus, tyrant of Himera, deprived of his power by Theron, en- 
gages the Carthaginians to invade Sicily, i. 339. 
 —- Teriteuchmes, brother of Statira wife of Artaxerxes, marries Ha- 
| -mestris, daughter of Darius, i. 414. Tragical history of Teri- 
teuchmes, ib. 
Teuta, after the death of Agron her husband, prince of Iyrium, 
reigns in his stead, ii. 212. Her gross insult on the Romans in 
aS the persons of their ambassadors, ib. She is obliged to demand 
: ‘peace of them, and obtains it, ib. 
- Thais, famous: courtesan, born in Attica, occasions the burning of 
the palace of Persepolis, in a drunken revel with Alexander, 
eos ot. 
_ Thales of Miletus, philosopher: reasons that prevented him from 
marrying i. 236. Founder of the Ionic sect, 247. 
- Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, comes from a remote country to 
‘ yisit Alexander, ti. 56. 
‘Tharaca, king of Mthiopia, after the death of Sethon, i. 30, 
_ Wharsish, second son of Javan, settles in Greece, i. 221. 
Thasus, island in Thrace, revolts epee. the Athenians, 
Cimon obliges it to submit, ib. 
Theano, aay at Athens,, =? to curse aon ie 37. 





















i, 319. 
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Battle between the Thebans and Lace- 








Thearudes, brother to Dionysius the Elder, is sent to Olympia by 
that tyrant to dispute the prizes of puetry and the chariot-race 
i. 519. 

Theatre. Description of the theatre of the ancients, 4, xxxvil 
Declamation of the, theatre composed and set to notes, xxxvili, 

Thebaid, part of Egypt, i. 1. 

Thebé, wife of -Alexander, tyrant of Phere, obtains permission of 
her tehand to see and converse with Peloypidas, . i. 561. Her er 
conversations with that Theban make her conceive an aversion — 
for her husband, ib. She makes her three brothers assassinate 
the tyrant, 564. 

Thebes, city ‘of Boeotia in Geant its foundation, i. 223. ‘Kings te 
of Thebes, ib. The Thebans besigge Platewe, 347. They gain ee 
a victory over the Athenians near Delium, 367. They give ré- 
fuge to the Athenians, who fled after the taking of their city pe 
by Jiysander, 417, They enter into a league with Tithraustes 
against the aacedamonians, 445. Valour of the Thebans at the — ah 
battle of Coronea, 448. They are compelled by the treaty OFS 
Antalcidas to give ane cities of Beotia their liberty, 545. Thebes 
falls into the hands of the Lacedamonians, 546. Pelopidas ree 
stores it to its liberty, 550. The Thebans gain a considerable 
advantage over the Lacedemonians near Tegyta, 552. They 
destroy Plate and Thespie, 553. They defeat the Lacede- 
monians, and put them to flight at the battle of Leuctra, 555, 
They ravage Laconia, and advance to the gates of Sparta, 557. 
They send Pelopidas to the court of Persia, and obtain the title | 
of friends and allies of the king, 559. They make Alexander, 
tyrant of Pherz, submit, 560. : 

The Thebans make a second attempt against Sparta, i. 565, 
They gain a great victory over the Lacedemonians near Manti- 
nea, 566. They aid Artabasus against the king of Persia, 575. 
They call in Philip to their aid against the Phoci ians, 603. The 
Thebans, Messenians, and Argives, enter into alliance with Phi- ae 
lip to attack Peloponnesns, 608. The Thebans join the Athe 
nians against Philip, 615. They are defeated near Chartonea, — 
616. Philip puts a garrison into their city, 617, Th 2 Thebans, 
after the death of that prince, put part of the gattison to the 
sword, ii. 5. Alexander marches against them, and destroys 
their city, ib. Re-establishment of Thebes by Cassander,2. 131. ey 
The Thebans make an alliance with the Romans i the war 
against Perseus, 378. They surrender themselves to the Ro- 
mans, 384. Sylla deprives them of half their territory, 519. ear 

Theft of a certain kind permitted and even commanded to the 
young Lacedemonians, i. 229, It was the most severely punish- ; : 
ed of all crimes by the "Scythians, 259. aS 

Themistocles, Athenian, distinguishes himself ut the battle of Ma- 
rathon, i. 274. He removes Epicydes from the command, and 
causes himself to be elected genera] in his stead, 287. He sup- 
ports the decree to recall Aristides, ib. He resigns the lonour 
of commanding the fleet to the Lacedemonians, 288. He in- 
duces the Athenians to abandon their city, 291. He persuades _ 
the Greeks to fight in the strait of Salamis, 293. The Lacede- 
monians decree the prize of wisdom to him after the victory ef 
Salamis, 295. Acclamations with which he is received at the — 
Olympic games, ib. He restores the walls of Athens, and forti- 
fies the Pireeus, 304, Black design which he conceives forsup- 
planting the Lacedemonians, 205. The Athenians and Lace- 
dzmonians uniting against him as an accomplice in the conspi- 
racy of Pausanias, he takes refuge with Adn:etus, 308.. He re 
tires to Artaxerxes, 315. His great influence with that prince, 
316. He kills himself, 319. Character of Themistocles, 269, © 
320. g 

Themistus, magistrate of Syracuse, conspires with Andranodorus 
to seize the sovereignty, 11. 499. He is, killed by order ‘of the ~~ 
other magistrates, ib. me 

Themon, commander of the citadel of Syracuse, sutrenders himself 
to Pyrrhus, ii. 187. That prince puts him to death, 188, 

Theocritus, poet at the court of Hiero, ii, 494, Se 

Theodorus, chief of the Eumolpide at Athens: what he ventured 
to say in respect to the maledictions or curses, 1. 402. 

, citizen of Syracuse, ventures to declare himself openly 
against Dionysius i in fayour of liberty, i i. 515. 

Theodotus, uncle of Heraclides, is deputed by him to Dion, te 
conjure him to return to the aid of Syracuse, i. 534. He puts 
himself into Dion’s hands, ib. Dion pardons him, ib. 

, governor of Bactriana, revolts against Antiochus, and 

and causes himself to be declared kina cf that PioVpCG a it, 198 

He dies, 205, : 
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‘Theodotus, son of the former, succeeds his father, ii. 205. Forms 
: a league offensive and defensive with Arsaces, ib. 
is charged by Antiochus with the war against Molo, ii. 


He is defeated and obliged to abandon the field of bat- 





934, 
tle, ib. 





, AXtolian, governor of Coelo-Syria for Ptolemy, defends 
the entrance into that province against Antiochus, and obliges that 
prince to retire, 1, 235. He is accused, and obliged to go to the 
court of Egypt to give an account of, hie conduct, 237. In re- 
sentment for that affront, he declares for Antiochus, and puts 
the cities of Tyre and Ptolemais into his hands, 238. He enters 
the camp of Ptolemy in the night with design to kill him, 239. 

_ He fa'ls in that attempt, and escapes to his camp, ib. 

woe 5 one of the principal conspirators against the life of Hie- 

_ renymus, is put to the rack, and dies without discovering any of 

ve _his “accomplices, i ii. 497. 

ae 4. preceptor to the last Ptolemy, advises that Prince to 

pot Pompey to death, ii. 547, He goes to present the head of 

3 that Roman to Ceesar, 548. 

ae Theogiton, of Megara, gives the Greeks wise advice after the bat- 

; tle of Plate, i. 310. 

Theophrastus, Antigonus’s general, refuses to quit Corinth, ii. 211. 
Aratus causes him to be put to death, ib, 

. philosopher, his dispute with an old woman of 
Athens, in buying something of her, i. 501. 

Theopompus, king of Sparta, commands in the war against the Ar- 
gives, 7. xliii, Then against the Messenians, ib. He is defeated, 
taken prisoner, and put to death by Aristomenes, xlv. He esta- 
blishes the Ephori, i. 227. 








eae 











—— » disciple of Isocrates, gains the prize of eloquence over 
his master, and has the weakness and vanity to brag of it, i. 
BOO. 7 


‘Theoxena, Thessalian lady, daughter of Merodicus, marries Poris, 

_ ii. 343, Tragical and courageous end of Theoxena, ib. 
_ Theramenes, one of the Athenian generals, is charged with the 
care of burying the dead after the battle of the Arginusa, i. 407. 
jade Not being able to execute that order, he makes the other gene- 
~~ _-yals responsible for it, and accuses them at Athens, ib. He is 
= deputed to Lysander during the siege of Athens, 411. He op- 

Go * poses the violence of his colleagues, and draws their hatred upon 

* ' himself, 416. He is accused by Ctitias, and put to death, ib. 

, Therme, ‘capital city of ACtolia, taken by surprise aud rav aged by 

7 ai Philip, ii. 249, 

Thermopyle, pass of mount (ta in Thessaly, i. 288. Battle of 

_ Thermopylae between the Lacedemonians and Xerxes, 289. 

Victory of the Romans over Antiochus near Thermopyle, ii. 310. 

Theron, tyrant of Agrigentum, makes an alliance with Gelon, and 

gains in conjunction with him a great battle over the Carthagi- 

nians, i. 339. 

Theseus, king of Athens, i. 223. He dies in the island of Scyros, 

_ whither he had been obliged to fly, i. 317. Cimon brings his 
bones to Athens, ib. 

oe - Thesmothete, Athenian magistrates, i. 490. 

_-- -*‘Thespie, city of Achaia, ruined by the Thebans, {. 553. 

" Thespis, Greek poet, considered as the inventor of tragedy, 1. 247. 
Thessalonica, wife of Cassander, is killed by Antipater his eldest 
son, ii. 162. 
Thessalus, third son of Pisistratus, i. 241. - 
Thessaly, province of ancient Greece, i. 220. The Thessalians 
submit to Xerxes, 288, They implore aid of the Thebans against 
. Alexander of Pherae, 560. Pelopidas delivers them from his 
power, ib. They heve recourse to Philip against their tyrants, 
599. That prince delivers them, ib. 

_. Thesta, sister of Dionysius the Elder, and wife of Polyxenes: cou- 
Ttageous answer which she gives her brother, upon the occasion 
of her husband’s escape, i. 516. : 

Thcte, name of the lower class of people at Athens, i. 487. 

Thethmosis, or Amosis, having driven the shepherd- Ikings out of 
Egypt, reigns there, i. 24, 

Thimbron, a \acedzemonian general, marches against Tissaphernes 


__and Pharnabasus, i. 434. Upon some discontent he is recalled, _ 


436. a 

Thirty. Council of thirty established at Lacedzemon, i. 209. 
ee tyrants established at Athens, by Lysander, 412. Cruel- 
ties which they commit in that city, 416. Thrasybulus drives 
them out of Athens, 417. They endeavour to reinstate them- 
selves, and are all put to the sword, ib. 


Thoas, Etolian, charged with the execution of a design to seize 


INDEX. 


Thrace, province of Europe: very singular customs of its inhabi 
Thrace subjected by Philip, 607. re 
_Thraso, confidant of Hieronymus, is accused by Theodotus of 


Chalcis, 
and induces him to enter Greece, 306. 


tants, i. 264. 


having conspired against that prince, ii. 497. He is put te. 
death, ib. 
Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, is besieged by Halyattes, i. 144 
Stratagem which he uses to deliver himself from that siege, ib. 
, brother of Gelon, reigns at Syracuse after Hiero’s 








death, i. 342. He causes himself to be dethroned by his crue 


elty, ib. - 








is made general of the Athenians, i. 399. He accuses 
Alcibiades at Athens, and causes him to be deposed, 404. He 
quits Athens to avoid the cruelty of the thirty tyrants, 417. He 
expels the tyrants from that city, and restores its liberty, ibs-s 2 

Thrasylus is made general of the Athenians, i. 399. 

Thrasymenus, lake of Tuscany, famous for Hannibal's victory over 
the Romans, i. 85. 

Thucydides, Greek historian: he is commanded to go to the afd. of | 


Amphipolis, i. 367. The Athenians make it a crime in him to 


have suffered that city to be taken, and banish him, ib. 

, brother-in-law to Cimon, is set up against Pericles by 
the nobility of Athens, i. 328. Pericles prevails to have unas 
banished, 330. 

Thurium, city of Sicily: its foundation, 1. 345. 

Thymora, city of Lydia, famous for the battle Deb acy Cyrus and 
Croesus, i. 162. 








‘Thyrea, small territory of Greece, which oconetone! the war Ba 


tween the Argives and Lacedemonians, 2. xiii. 
Thyus, governor of Paphlagonia, revolts against Artaxerxes, i. 437. 
He is conquered by Datames, ib. 


Tiberius Gracchus is sent by the senate into Asia to examine into : 
See 3 


the conduct of Eumenes, and that of Antiochus, ii. 411. 
Gracchus. 

Ticinus, river of Italy, near which P. Scipio was defeated by I Hane" 
nibal, i. 82. 


Tigluth Pileser, king of Nineveh, i. 132. \ He aids Ahaz, king of ‘ 


Judah, against the kings of Syria, and Israel, ib. 
Tigranes, son of aking of Armenia, obtains his father’s pardon from 
Cyrus, i. 153. He commands the Armenian troops, 155. 

, son of Tigranes, king of Armenia, is set at liberty by the 
Parthians on his father’s death, and placed upon the throne, ii. 
454, He accepts the crown of Syria, and wears it pisbtent 
years, 455. He marries Cleopatra, daughter of Mithridates, 513, 
He invades the kingdom of Cappadocia, 522. He gives Mithri- 
dates refugey 526. 
Tigranes is defeated by Lucullus, 
concert with Mithridates, 532. 
533, Pompey marches against him, and finds him at war with 
his son, 537. Tigranes submits his person and crown to the dis 
cretion of Pompey and the Romans, ib. Pompey leaves him 
part of his dominions, 538. 

, son of the former, makes war with his father, ii. 537. 
He puts himself under the protection of Pompey, ib. Not being 
satisfied with Pompey’s decree, he endeavours to fly, 538. Pom 
pey reserves him for his triumph, ib. 


530. He raises new troops in 








fails in the attempt, ii. 305. ‘He goes ts: Antio: bas wae 


The Romans declare war against him, 527. 


He i is defeated a second time, aa 
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Tigranocerta, city of Armenia, built by Tigranes, ii. 522. Luca * 


531. 
Tigris, river of Asia, ti. 41. 


Timea, wife of Agis: excess of her passion for Alcibiades, 1. 380. 


Timagoras, deputed by the Athenians to the court of Persia, re- 


559. 
Timandra, concubine, renders Alcibiades the last duties, i. 416. 


Timarchus, tyrant of Miletus, is conquered and killed by Antico — 


chus Theos, ii. 196. 

————-, governor of Babylon, revolts against Demetrius Soter 
and is put to death, ii, 433, 

Timasion is chosen one of the generals of the Greeks after the 
death of Clearchus, i. 430. 

Timasitheus, chief of the pirates of Lipara: his noble and religious 
behaviour in respect to the Romans, i. 538. 

Timocrates, friend of Dionysius the Younger, marries Dion’s wife 
while he is banished, 528. He flies on the approach of Dion, 530. 

Timolaus, of Corinth, advises the cities in alliance against the 
Spartens to attack them j in their own territory; i. 446, 


ceives great presents, and is condemned to die at his return, bg 





lus takes it, and abandons it to be plundered by the soldiers, 
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-Timolaus, Lacedzemonian, at whose house Philopoemen lay, is sent 
by his country to offer him the riches of Nabis, ii, 306. He finds 
it difficult to acquit himself of that commission, ib, 

: | Timoleon, Corinthian, sacrifices his brother Timophanes to ‘is 
country, i. 539. The Corinthians send him to the aid of Syra- 
cuse, ib. He eludes the vigilance of the Carthaginians by a 
skilful stratagem, 540. He gains an advantage over the Cartha- 
___ ginians and Icetas near the city of Adranon, ib. He enters Sy- 

racuse, ib. Dionysius surrenders himself to him, ib. Timoleon 

a sends him to Corinth, ib. He gains several victories over the 

oe Carthaginians, 541. He re-establishes the liberty of Syracuse, 

ai) and institutes wise laws there, ib. He frees the other cities of 

Se Sicily from tyranny, 542. He gains a great victory over the 

Carthaginians, 543. He is accused and cited to answer, ib. He 
quits his anthority, and passes the rest of his life in retirement, 
ib. He dies in it, 544. Great honours rendered his memory, 
ib. His panegyric, ib. 

~ Trmophanes, Corinthian, having made himeelf tyrant of his coun- 
try, his brother Timoleon causes him to be assassinated, i. 539. 

~ Timotheus, son of Conon, is sent by the Athenians with a fleet to 
the aid of the Thebans, i. 551. He ravages the coasts of Laco- 
nia, and makes himeelf master of the island of Corcyra, ib. He 
is employed by the Athenians in the war against the allies, 576. 
He is accused by Chares, and sentenced to pay a great fine, 577. 
He retires to Chalcis, and dies there, ib. Fine saying of Timo- 
theus, 563. 

, lieutenant of Antiochus Epiphanes, is defeated by Ju- 
das Maccabees, ii. 366. He is defeated a second time by the 
same captain in the reign of Antiochus Eupator, 430. 

Timozenes is chosen general of the Achzans, in the room of ‘Ara- 
tus, ii, 223, 

Tiribasus, genera] of Artaxerxes Mnemon, determines that prince 

not to fly before his brother Cyrus, i. 422. He commands the 
fleet of Artaxerxes against Evagoras, and besieges that prince in 
Salamis, 452. He is falsely accused by Orontes, and carried to 
the court in chains, 453. Trial of Tiribasus, 454. The king 
discovers his innocence, and restores him to his favony, 455. 
Tiribasus accompanies Artaxerxes in that prince’s expedition 
against the Cadusians, ib. His stratagem for making that people 
return to their obedience to the Persians, ib. 

, satrap of western Armenia, harasses the ten thousand 

Greeks in their retreat, i. 431. 
Tirintatechmes, son of Artananes, one of the commanders of the 
army of Xerxes, in that prince’s expedition against Greece, i. 
285. 
Tisamenes, son of Orestes, reigns at Mycenz with his brother Pen- 
thilus, i. 223. 
 Tisippus, Etolian, is accused of having exercised great cruelties 
= _ against those who had not taken part with the Romans against 
~ Perseus, ii. 408. Paulus Amilius acquits him, ib. 
 Tissaphernes, Persian of quality, i is appointed by Darius to reduce 
Pisuthnes, governor of Lydia, i. 365. He effects it, and has the 
government of L.vdia for his yeward, ib. Ife suffers himself to 
be seduced by the flattery of Alcibiades, and gives himself up 
aaa iS entirely to him, 396. He concludes a treaty with the Pelopon- 
nesians, 398. He causes Alcibiades to be seized, and sent pri- 
soner to Sardis, 400. He commands in the army of Artaxerxes 
. Mnemon at the battle of Cunaxa, and distinguishes himself in it, 
423. He takes upon him to re-conduct the Greeks into their 
own country, 427. He seizes Clearchus and the other generals 
by treachery, and sends them to Artaxerxes, 429, He joins 
Pharnabasus to oppose the enterprises of Dercyllidas, 437. He 

















sends to command Agesilaus to quit Asia, and to declare war | 


against him in case of refusal, 442. He is defeated near Sardis, 
443. He is accused of treason, ib. -Artaxerxes puts him to 
death, Character of Tissaphernes, ib. 
eR hatter seizes Tissaphernes by order of Artaxerxes, and is pla- 
ced at the head of the army in his stead, i. 443. He arms the se- 
veral states of Greece against the Lacedz:monians, 445, 
Tobit is carried captive into Assyria, i. 133. He hides himself 
some time to avoid the cruelty of Sennacherib, 134. He fore- 
~___ tels the ruin of Nineveh to his children, ib. 
 Tomyris, queen of the Scythians, i. 185. Manner in which, as 
Herodotus relates, she caused Cyrus to be put to death, ib. 
_ Tragedy : : its origin, 7. xxx. Its progress, ib. Poets who distin- 
guished themselves in tragedy, ib. 
E: ‘Treaties. Odd custom of making treaties among the Ibenians and 
ae ~ Scythians, i i. 258, 
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Trebia, river of Lombardy, famous for Hannibal's victory over the 
Romans, i. 83. 2 

Tremellvus, surnamed Scrofa, defeats and kills a third usurper .0 
the kingdom of Macedonia, i it. 417, 

Triballi, people of Moesia, i. 613. They pretend. to share with 
Philip in the booty taken from the Scythians, ib. They are de- 
feated by that prince, ib. They are defeated by Alexander, ii ii. -5. 

Tributes. Reasons for the establishment of them, i i. 200. 

Trierarchs, Athenian officers: their functions, i. 588. 

Trezene, city of Argolis, gives refuge to the ‘Athenians, who had 
lately abandoned their city, i, 292. | 

Trophies erected by the ancients after a victory, #. xxvii. 

Trophonius, hero, t. Xvi. 


» oe 


623° 


Famous oracles of Trophonius n Bae 


tia, ib. ¢ gk 


Trough : kind of punishment aed by the Persians, i. 914... ; 5 be 
Troy, city of Asia, taken and burnt by the Greeks, i. 224, ER 
Truth. It is the foundation of all intercourse between men, i. 624. 
‘Tryphena, daughter of Physcon, is married to Antiochus Grypus, — 
fi. 449. 
Antiochus, of Cyzicum,. puts her to death in torments, ib. 
Tunis, city of Africa, is taken by Regulus, i. 65. The mercena- , 


4 


She sacrifices her sister Cleopatra to her jealousy, 450, 


ries who revolt against Carthage make it their place of arms, 72. ue 
Tyche, quarter of the city of Syracuse, 1. 381. ee 
Tydeus, one of the Athenian generals, rejects the advice of Alcie Sonne 


biades, and occasions the loss of the battle of gospotamos, 
410. : ates) . 

Tyndarus, king of lacedzemon, i. 223. = Re 

Tyrant. Origin of that name, and its signification, i. 226. 
ence between a king and a tyrant, 505. 

Tyre, city of Phoenicia : its foundation, ii. 30. Tyre besieged and 
taken by Nabuchodonosor, i, 136. Darius reinstates it in its an-— 
cient privileges, 
ii. 25; then by Antigonus, 136. Accomplishment of the differ- 
ent prophecies concerning Tyre, 30. rs rates 

Tyrteus, Greek poet: the Athenians give him to the Lacedzemo- 
nians to command them, 2. xlvi. Character of his poetry, ibso 7 
He revives the courage of the latter, and occasions their gaining — 
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266. Tyre besieged and taken by Alexander, a x 


a great victory over the Messenians, ib. He is made a citizen of _ + 

Sparta, ib. . 
U.& VY. ; 

VARGUNTEIUS, one of the lieutenants of Crassus, being sepa- 


rated from the main body of the army, is attacked by the Par- 
thians, and dies fighting gloriously, 1 ii. 478. 
Varro, (C. Terentius,) consul, is defeated by Hannibal at the bat- 
tle of Canna, i. 89. nee 
Vasthi, wife of Darius. See Atossa, z 
Uchoreus, king of Egypt, builds Memphis, i. 24, 
Udiastes, friend of Teriteuchmes, assassinates him by order of Da- 
rius, i. 414, Statira causes him to be put to death in torments, ib. 
Ventidus, Roman soldier, rises to the highest dignities of the com- — 
monwealth by his merit, ii, 482. He revenges the disgrace of 


NS ane 


the Romans at the battie of Carre, and defeats the Parthians - me 5 


upon several occasions, ib. 

Villius is elected consul, and makes war with Philip in the room 
of Sulpitius, ii, 282. Nothing considerable passes during this 
year, ib. He is sent ambaseador to Antiochus » and succeeds in 
making that prince suspect Hannibal, 302. 

Universily of Paris. France obliged to it fer the establishment of 
posts and post-offices, i. 198. 

Urania, divinity of the Carthaginians. See Celestis. 

Usury : to what excess it was carried in the latter times of the Ro 
man commonwealth, ii. 527. 

Utica, city of Africa, abandons the side of Carthage, and joins the 

revolted mercenaries, i. 73, Is compelled to surrender at discre- 

tion, 74. It puts itself into the hands of the Romans, 107, Tha 
latter reward it with the lands between Carthage and Hippo, 
115. 

Ucxii, people upon the frontiers of Persia, conquered by Alexande 
the Great, ii. 49.- ie 


Ww. 


WASPS, comedy of Aristophanes so called, #. xxxv. 
Water. ‘Sweet water how preserved at Alexandria, ii. 550. 


| Wells of Joseph i in the castle of Cairo in Fgypt: description of 
them, i. 2. 
: Women. Whether they ought to be admitted to the adminstration 
pew. OF public affairs, tne command of armies, and the sovereignty of 
ee _ statés, i. 120. 
_- -Wrestlng. Exercise of wrestling amongst the ancients, 7, xxii. 
Writing. Its origin, i. 20. 





X. 


~ XANTHIPPUS, Lacedemonian, comes to the aid of the Cartha- 
_ginians, i. 65. He defeats the army of Regulus, 66. He retires, 
‘and disappears soon after, ib. 

» citizen of Athens, accuses Miltiades of treason, 
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_ proach of Xerxes, his dog follows his ship to Salamis, and expires 
on the shore, 1. 292, 

, Athenian, commands the fleet of the Greeks in 
conjunction with Leotychides, king of Sparta, and gains a great 
victory over the Persians, near Mycale, i. 302. 

. eldest son of Pericles, dies of the plague, i. 353, 

- Xanthus, philosopher, whose slave ALsop was, i. 250, 

Xantippe, wife of Socrates: his sufferings from her ill humour, i. 
460. 

_Xenatas, Achzan, is sent against Molo and Alexander by Antio- 
chus, ii. 235. He falls into an ambuscade, and is cut to pieces 
with “his whole army, ib. 

Xenocrates, philosopher, in what manner he was received by Anti- 
pater, to whom he had been sent ambassador by the Athenians, 
ii. 114. 

Xenon, Achzan, exclaims against the demand of the Roman com- 
missaries, in an assembly, 1i. 409. 

_ Xenophanes, Philip’s ambassador to Hannibal, falls into the hands 

’-of the Romans, ii. 255. He escapes, and concludes the treaty 

~ with Hannibal, ib. He is taken on his return by the Romans, ib. 

_ Xenophon, historian and philosopher ; he commands the ten thov- 

_ sand Greeks after the death of Clearchus, and brings them back 
into their own country, i. 429. He joins the Lacedemonians in 
the war against Tissaphernes and Pharnabasus, 434. He acts 
under Agesilaus, at the battle of Coronea, 448. Difference be- 
tween Xenophon and Herodotus in their accounts of Cyrus, 184. 

_ Xerzes I. son of Darius, is elected king of Persia in preference to 
his brother Artabazanes, i. 277. He confirms the Jews in their 
privileges, 278. He reduces Fyypt, ib. He prepares to invade 
Greece, ib. He deliberates with his council concerning that ex- 
pedition, i», Wise speech of Artabanes to him, 279. Rage of 
Xerxes upon that occasion, 260. He discovers his error, and 

3 -_ confesses it in full council, ib. The war is resolved, 281. Xer- 
_——__ xes enters into an alliance with the Carthaginians, ib. He be- 

aes gins his march, and gives orders for cutting a way through mount 
: Athos, 282. His letter to that mountain upon that subject, ib. 
_. - -He advances to Sardis, ib. His cruelty to Pythius, ib. He 
marches towards the Hellespont, 283. He causes the sea to be 
oe chastised for having broken the bridge of boats which he had 
peer laid over it, ib, He orders a second to be built, and passes the 
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, father of Pericles, abandoning Athens on the ap- ~ 
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Helletpont with his army, 284. “Nusiber of his Jorces, be 1 
maratus tells him freely, his thoughts of this enterprise, 
Three hundred Spartans dispute the pass of Thermopylz 
Xerxes, 288. That prince in his rage causes the dead b 
Leonidas to be affixed to a gibbet, ib. He takes and — 
Athens, 292. He is defeated at Salamis, 294, 
donius in Greece, and returns precipitately into Asia, ibs Vio 
lent passion of Xerxes for the wife of his brother Masistes, and 
afterwards for Artainta that princess’s daughter, 303, He causes 
Masistes to be put to death, 304. He gives himself up to luxury 
and voluptuousness, 312. ‘He is killed by Artabanus, capes 
of his guards, ib. Character of Xerxes, ib. 
TI. son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, ascends the throne of Per — 
sia, i. 364. He is assassinated by his brother Sogdianus, ib. r 
Xiphares, son of Mithridates, is killed by his father, ii. 539. 
Xuthus, son of Helenus, settles in Attica, i. 224. 
Xychus, who had been at Rome with Apelles and Philocles, in 
quality of secretary to their embassy, is seized and carried before 
Philip, ii. 351. He discovers the whole plot of Perseus against . 
Demetrius, ib. : 4 
; 
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YA“ DAN, the good deity of the Persians, i. 212. “4 4 
Year, solar, when first used, i. 18. 33 = 
Youth. The irregularities oF that time of life are not always cue 

cient grounds for despairing of a young man, i. 316. 
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ZABDIEL, Arabian prince, betrays Alexander Bala, ii. 436. He | 
delivers up Antiochus, son-of Bala, to Tryphon, 438. ta 
Zaleucus, legislator of the Locrians, i. 346. Wisdom of his laws, i 

Zancle, city of Sicily, i. 344. 

Zebina. See Alexander Zebina. 

Zenis, Dardanian, governor of Holia under Pharnabasus, i i. 436. ; 

Zenodotus, librarian of Ptolemy Soter at Alexandria, ti. 205. ae 

Zeno is charged by Antiochus with the war against Molo, ii. 234, 
He is defeated, ib. 

Zerah, king of Ethiopia and Egypt, makes war with Asa, king tt 
Judah, and is defeated, i. 29. 

Zoippus, Hiero’s son-in-law : his great influence with Hierony 
mus, ii. 497. He goes ambassador to Egypt, and stays there in 
voluntary bailichnicnt, 499, 500. 

Zopyrus, Persian Jord, mutilates himself for the service of Darius, 
i. 257. He makes ‘that prince master of Babylon, ib. Reward — 
given by Darius for so great a service, ib. ae 

, slave of Pericles, and governor of Alcibiades, i. 370. : 

Zoroaster, founder of the sect of the Magi amongst the Persians — 
1. 212 
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—, another chief and reformer of the same sect, i. 213, 
Zorobahel, chief of the Jews who returmed to Jerusalem after the | 

decree of Cyrus, i. 179. 5 
Zugite, third class of the citizene of Athena, i. 487. od 
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